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l Postal Telegraph. 
SPEECH OF HON. 0. 0. WASHBURN, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
Jy tne Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 22, 1869. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union on the President’s annual 
mesgage—. 

_ Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin, said: 

Mr. Cuarruan: When Sir Rowland Hill first 
proposed the reform of the postal service of 
England and the establishment of a uniform 
rate of postage (one penny) throughout the Uni- 
ted Kingdom a noble lord who was then post- 
master generaliof Great Britain thus described, 
his plan of reform. Said he, ‘ Of all the wild 
and visionary schemes that I have ever heard 
of it is the most extravagant.” 

Undeterred by ridicule or denunciation the 
projector pressed upon eens attention statis- 
tics, arguments, and facts. Parliament was 
forced to hear, the reform was adapted, and 

- its. success was immediate and triumphant. 
Forced by the experience of Great Britain, we 
soon followed her example, though not without 
strong opposition from influential quarters. It 
was said that the condition of this country and 
Great Britain were so unlike no inference could 
be drawn favorable to the success of the scheme 
here. Great Britain was a small and densely 

opulous country, while ours was the opposite. 
But the scheme was adopted, and with what 
success is known to all, and none are so foolish 
now as to regret its adoption or to advocate a 
returnto the old system. The effect of reducing 
postage from twenty-five cents to a uniform 
rate of three cents, instead of destroying the 
revenues of the Department, as was predicted, 
has been to increase the letters transmitted 
through the mails twentyfold, and far beyond 
what the most sanguine advocates of cheap 
postage predicted. Since then science has 
wrought out new means of transmitting intelli- 
gence, and with her discoveries have come obli- 
gationsupon the representatives of the people 
to give them the advantages of such discoveries. 
As in the ease of cheap postage, we have been 
laggards in our duty to the people, until we 
now see that Great Britain has taken up the 
question of cheap telegraphing, and by an act of 
Parliament taken possession of the telegraphic 
lines of that country, and has determined to 
bring the use of the telegraph within the reach 
of all her people. 

To that sooner or later we must come. It 
has not come in Great Britain without astrug- 
gle, nor will it come here without a bitter con- 
test, and those who seek to bring it about must 
expect to be maligned and misrepresented be- 
fore they witness the consummation of their 
wishes. A monopoly wielding a nominal cap- 
ital of nearly fifty million dollars, having 
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thousands of intelligent employés scattered all 
everthe country, with whom communication can 
be had at any moment; a monopoly that dietates 
terms to the newspaper press and compels it to 
sign a contract not to allow anything to appear 
in its columns criticising the telegraph, may not 
be attacked with impunity. 

Shall the Governmont take control of the 
telegraph and make it a part of the postal sys- 
tem? ‘That proposition, in a modified form, 
has already been before a committee of this 
House. - The reasons offered by the advocates 
have drawn forth a defanse from the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, which was laid on 
the desk of members at the last session. It 
forms a pamphlet of one hundred and twenty 
pages; it is filled with exaggerations and errors 
of statement from beginning to end, but I 
shall have time to note but few of them. The 
chairman of the Committee onthe Post Office 
and Post Roads has also made a report-of 
considerable length written in a style, it seems 
to me, very much like the pamphlet of one 
hundred and twenty pages. It is needless to 
say that that report is favoruble to the con- 
tinuance of the abuse of the existing monopoly. 

This is a great question; few of greater im- 
portance have ever come before the American 
Congress. I desire to treat it with the utmost 
fairness and candor. While wishing to sce 
the rights of the people preserved and main- 
tained, I will do no wrong or injustice to any 
person or corporation, hawever extortionate 
and grasping they may have been heretofore. 
Tam satisfied that only under the management 
of the Goyernment can the people of the Uni- 
ted States expect cheap rates, and this for the 
reason that capital here commands, and must 
command for many years, high rates of inter- 
est. The stock of the existing telegraph com- 
panies is not the representative of the moneys 
expended in building their lines and establish- 
ing their offices, but of twice, thrice, even in 
some instances six times that sum; of moneys 
lost in lines which are valueless, of concessions 
by one organization to another, of which the 
issue of three shares of Western Union stock 
for each share of American stock retired by 
the consolidation of the two companies named 
is an example; so that while the entire tele- 
graph property of the whole country would 
not cost to-day $12,000,000 to construct it 
anew, the public is taxed to pay dividends on 
over sixty million dollars, 

Competition cannot in this case be relied 
upon to bring the rates of charges within the 
reach of the publie, as is shown in the history 
of the Western Union Company, which has ab- 
sorbed, one after another competing lines, such 
as the Ohio and Mississippi, Erie and Michi- 
gan, New York, Albany, and Buffalo, United 
States, American, Pacific, California State, 
and Ilinois and Mississippi lines. . 

Jn regard to the two plans proposed here- 
tofore for governmental interference, 1 am 
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foreed.to say that they both come short of the 
necessities of the case. The ‘proposition: for 
an experimental line from Washington to New 
York which was before the last Congress, and 
which contemplated a newline or the pur- 
chase of an existing line, if to he had, twenty- 
five per cent. less than a new line could’ be 
built for, wag objectionable for two regsoris. 
Such a line having no other connections than 
Washington with New York and intermediate 
points would be a failure. However low the 
Government might put its tariff, the existing 
companies would go lower, and make up their 
losses, if any, upon other portions of their 
lines, and the public would use the lines hav- 
ing the widest connections, ‘(he manner pro- 
posed of acquiring existing lines was hardly 
as fair or liberal as it should be. Ifthe Gov- 
ernment shall take control of the telegraph 
system it would be but fair to: pay existing 
companies what such lines would cost if built 
by the Government, and, so far as J gm- eon- 
cerned, I would go for their acquisition on 
that basis. 

The other proposition, being that of Hon. 
Gardner G. Hubbard, of Boston, has this 
objection, that it does net go near far enough, 
nor does it contemplate such a reduced tariff 
as the country demands, and while that gen- 
tleman is entitled to great credit for the inter- 
est he has awakened in the public mind on the 
subject of a postal telegraph, and though his 
plan is far preferable to the existing system, I 
am satisfied after a careful examination of the 
whole question that the Government should 
have the absolute ownership of the lines and 
control of the whole subject. This is demon- 
strated by the experience of other countries. 
Though theinventor of theelectric telegraph was 
an American, and though the people of the Uni- 
ted States were the first to adopt that method 
of conveying intelligence, they are to be the 
last civilized nation to enjoy the full benefits 
of that wonderful invention, for iteannot truth- 
fully be denied that telegraphing in the United 
States is far more expensive, inaccurate, un- 
certain, and tardy in transmission and deliv- 
ery, than in any other enlightened country. 
It is claimed by all other civilized nations that 
the same reasons that exist for their control- 
ling the post office also exist for controlling the 
telegraph, and acting upon that assumption 
they all do control it. With what result I will 
show by official figures before I close. 

The Government of Switzerland appears to 
have been the first to appreciate the import- 
ance of supplying the publie with a compre- 
hensive telegraph system, and to recognize 
the wisdom of adopting a low scale of prices. 
The federal law of December 5, 1852, estab- 
lished a fixed rate throughout the State, irre- 
spective of distance, as follows: 

i franc, a ponte) 
.ofranes. 


For a message of 20 words 
For a message of 21 to 50 words., 
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On January 1, 1868, the rate was reduced to 
one half franc for twenty words. For ten cents, 
therefore, a message is transmitted from one 
part to any other part of Switzerland, while 
to nearly every post office, even in remote 
localities, a telegraph station is attached. The 
introduction of a low scale of charges, which 
at first was regarded as a bold experiment, has 
proved a complete success. The receipts show 
a large surplus over the expenditure; and it 
is indisputable that these results are mainly: 
owing to the fact that the Swiss Government 
wisely adopted the plan of popularizing the tel- 
egraph system and bringing it within the reach 
of all. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company, in 
the pamphlet to which I have before alluded, 
having made statements in regard to the work- 
ings of the telegraph in Switzerland that are 
unsustained by the facts, I desire to read in 
this connection a letter from a Swiss gentle- 
man of high standing, and one fully informed 
in regard to all the facts of which he speaks. 
The letter I will append to my remarks. 

Next to Switzerland, Belgium has probably a 
more perfect telegraph system than any other 
country, and in both countries the system is 
closely connected with the post office. When 
the lines were opened for public use an act 
dated March 15, 1851, established a tariff of 
two and a half francs for twenty wordsif trans- 
mitted within a circle of seventy-five kilome- 
ters; that is, fifty cents for a distance of forty- 
six anda half miles, and five francs for any dis- 
tance above seventy-five kilometers. The tar- 
iff was gradually reduced, and at present there 
is a uniform rate of half a franc all over Bel- 
gium; so that now for ten cents a message of 
twenty words may be transmitted to any part 
of the kingdom a distance of one hundred and 
seventy-five miles, The public has the option 
on the payment of a double charge to transmit 
a ‘registered’? message. In that case the 
sender receives an exact copy of the message 
delivered at the other end of the line, and can 
easily detect errors, if any, and is informed of 
the exact hour his message reached his corre- 
spondent. Such messages have the precedence 
in transmission. This precedence can work 
harm to nobody, for all alike can avail them- 
selves of this privilege for the small additional 
sum of ten cents. 

The Western Union in commenting upon this 
regulation of the Belgian telegraph is much 
horrified, as‘witness its comments on page 18 
of its pamphlet, and discloses the remarkable 
fact that if the Belgian system was adopted 
here it would cost more to send a registered 
dispatch to Baltimore than it does now. It 
would cost just twenty cents to send a repeated 
message to Baltimore under the Belgian sys- 
tem, while as long as the present rate of ten 
cents with Baltimore continues it would cost 
fifteen cents over the Western Union; but the 
fairness of selecting out Baltimore as afford- 
ing a fair test from which to make a compari- 
son will be readily judged by the public. “The 
tariff to Baltimore is entirely exceptional. A 
fair test would have been to have selected some 
point on their line where there was no compet- 
ing office and an average tariff prevailed. In 
Belgium a repeated message of twenty words 
may be sent one hundred and seventy-five 
miles for twenty cents. How much would it 
cost to,send a similar message to a point one 
hundred and seventy-five miles from Washing. 
ton? . I have before me a list of telegraph off- 
ces, with a tariff of charges on messages sent 
from Washington. The one I discern where 
the distance approximates nearest to one hun- 
dred and.seventy-five miles is Plainfield, New 
York, distant one hundred and: seventy-one 
miles. The tarif by the Western Union to 
that point for ten words is $1 15, or for a re- 
peated message is $1 723, ora difference of 
$1 523 in favor of Belgium, 


_to the square mile, while the average distance 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. Will the gentleman 
yield to me fora question? `- ; 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. Certainly. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I would ask the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin if he thinks it fair to 
compare Belgium, with a population of four 
hundred to the square mile, with the United 
States, a country which hasa population of ten 


in Belgium would be about the same as the 
distance from Washington to Baltimore? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. If the 
gentleman will continue to give me his atten- 
tion, he will find that I shall refer to all those 
points. 

I may say in this connection that such is the 
accuracy and promptness in transmitting mes- 
sages in Belgium that not seven per cent. of 
the patrons of the telegraph avail themselves 
of the privilege of sending ‘‘ registered’? mes- 
sages. 

In France a repeated message may be sent 


six hundred miles for two francs, or forty cents, 
while to send asimilar message by the Western 
Union telegraph five hundred and eighty-three 
miles, to Lancaster, New Hampshire, would 
cost $8 80; to Montpelier, Vermont, five hun- 
dred and fifty-nine miles, three dollars ; Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, five hundred and twenty-seven 
miles, $2 62; Waltham, Massachusetts, three 
hundred and fifty miles, $2 62, or an average 
of $2 88, being over seven times the cost ofa 
similar message in France. 

Every reduction in the tariff in Belgium has 
been followed by an increase of business. With 
this increase of business it might with reason 
be supposed that a greater risk would be in- 
curred as to delays and errors, but the tele- 
graph department is prepared at all times to 
meet the difficulty, and undertakes to return 
charges on messages which, through their fault, 
fail to reach their destination with promptness 
and accuracy; but so perfect is their system 
that there has not been one case of reclamation 
in five thousand. How well this compares with 
our boastful Western Union may be seen by a 
reference to the letter of the three telegraph 
presidents to Mr. Dennison, Postmaster Gen- 
era], who asked the following question: 

“What amount has been paid by the several com- 
panics as damages for mistakes in telegraphing or 
non delivery? 

“ Answer, The amount paid will approximate 
$100,000, and claims for a like amount remain unset- 
tled or are boing contested.” 

Absolute perfection in the transmission of | 
telegraphic messages, with any instruments now 
in general use, may be regarded as impossible 
in any country. The Belgian administration 
recognize this fact and apologize for it. The 
Western Union, in their extremity, triumphe 
antly quote their apology and exclaim, on 
page 19: 

“Official truthfulness and modesty thus lifts the 
veil from asystem held up for our admiration and 
reveals its weakness.’’ : 

I wish that our ‘telegraph managers had a 
little Belgian “truthfulness and “modesty.” 
Who ever heard of their apologizing for. their 
shortcomings, great and well known as they 
are; but upon this subject I beg leave to quote 
from Mr. Scudamore, one of the secretaries 
of the British post office, who has taken great 
pains to inquire into the workings of continental 
government telegraphy. Speaking of the Bel- 
gian system, after showing its admirable char- 
acter, he says, on page 12 of his report made 
to Lord Stanley, Postmaster General, in July, 
1866: ia oy 

“The Belgian administration, in announcing their 
latest and most considerable reduction of charges on 
an ordinary message of twenty words from. a franc 
to half a frane, say: ; : 

“*Our telegraphic reform has a twofold object. 
We desire to place this mode of communication 


within the reach of all classes and to make it ser- 
viceable in all the relations of life, and to increase 


telegraphic correspondonee to an extent which can- 
not yet be defined, but of which we may form some 


idea if we consider the effect of former reductions, 
and at the same time we hope to find in a vast 
increase of business spread over all the lines, and 
comprising those that have hitherto proved unpro- 
ductive, a profit which we could not bopo to obtain 
from the existing tariff.’ 

“It appears tolerably clear, therefore, that the 
delays for which the Belgian administrators apolo- 
gize aro not such as are charged against the English 
system, and that in apologizing so frequently for 

elays which would pass unnoticed here they furnish 
a striking proof of the superiority of their arrange- 
ments.” - es = 

In the same report, page 16, he gives the 
following comparison of telegrams with letters 
in Belgium: 
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This table is exceedingly instructive as show- 
ing the effect of the reduction of the tariff at 
different times. In 1868 the tariff was reduced 
from one and a half francs to one franc; or a 
reduction of thirty-three per cent. was imme- 
diately followed by an increase of eighty per 
cent. in messages and a further reduction of 
fifty per cent.; or to a half franc was followed 
by an increase of eighty-five per cent. It will 
be seen by this table that a reduction of the 
tariff from one and ahalf francs in 1862 to ahalf 


j| franc in 1866 had bad the effect of increasing 


the number of dispatches from 105,274 in 1862 
to 585,986 in 1866, or over fivefold; and in 
1867 the number of dispatches had increased 
to 817,652, or nearly eightfold. As to the effect 
of reduced tariffs I may as well quote here from 
the examination of Mr. Scudamore before the 
parliamentary committee, July 9, 1868, in an- 
swer to interrogatory 1740: 


“I said thatin Belgium, in 1863, a reduction of 
thirty-three per cent. in rate produced an immediate 
increase of eighty per cent. in number of messages; 
that in the same country a drop of fifty per cent. 
produced an immediate increase of cighty-five per 
cent. in messages; that in Prussia, in 1867, a reduc- 
tion of thirty-three per cent. in the rate was fol- 
lowed by. an increase in the very first month after 
the change of seventy per cont. in messages; that in 
France, in 1862, areduction of thirty-five per cent.in 
the rate was followed by an increase of sixty-four 
percent. in messages. Tadded that the most remark- 
able illustration was furnished by the experience of 
Switzerland. in the first three months of this year. 
The Swiss inland rate was reduced by fifty per cent. 
on the Ist of January this year, and in the first three 
months there was an increase of ninety per cent. in 
inland messages over the corresponding months of 
the previous year.” 


_ How far these expectations have been real- 
ized will be seen from what I have already 
stated. It will be seen that the inland mes- 


| sages which, in 1865, with a tariff of one fraue 


for twenty words, numbered 832,724, in 1867, 


| under the reduced tariff of half a franc, or ten 


cents: for twenty words, reached 817,652; and 
this vast increase is not due to any consider- 
able extension of telegraph line, less than four 
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hundred miles having been added in the mean 
time. The experience of Switzerland has been 
equally or more remarkable.- In 1867, under 
the tariff of one franc, the internal. messages 
for the first eleven months of the year amounted 
to 739,107, while for the corresponding months 
of 1868, under the tariff of half.a franc, the 
internal messages reached 1,479,304, and the 
postal money orderstransmitted by telegraph for 
the first ten months under the reduced tariff 
reached 4,973, against 2,182 forthesame months 
under the old tariff of the preceding year. 

These astonishing results were all accom- 
plished without any considerable extension of 
telegraph line, : 

In France the same system of governmental 
management prevailsasin Belgium and SWitzer- 
land. There were in 1867 1,486 telegraph 
stations; of that number 355 collected less than 
200 francs, or $40, a year each; 247 less than 
500 francs, or $100; 229 less than 1,000 francs, 
or $200; 455 less than 5,000 francs, or $1,000. 
The department of the Seine, which includes 
Paris and numbers 47 stations within the 
fortifications, collected 3,200,000 francs, or 
more than one third of the whole empire. 
Every branch of the public service is in imme- 
diate connection with the telegraph, and the 
Government is thereby carried on with great 
efficiency and at reduced cost. | 

I have been greatly indebted to George 
Sauer, esq., an American gentleman residing 
in Paris, and formerly United States consul at 
Brussels and more recently one of the pro- 
moters of the French Atlantic cable, for many 
of my facts in regard to European telegraphy. 
I have received from him a translation of the 
international telegraph treaty concluded in 
Paris, May 17, 1865, between France, Austria, 
Baden, Bavaria, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
Greece, the free city of Hamburg, Hanover, 
Italy, Holland, Portugal, Prussia, Russia, 
Saxony, Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, 
Turkey, and Wurtemberg. A table of rates 
taken therefrom I will append to my remarks; 
also, a comparative statement of the tariffs of 
telegraphic messages in France, Belgium, 
Prussia, and Switzerland, showing at this time 
a uniform rate for all distances of one frane in 
France and half a frane in Switzerland and 
Belgium, and from twelve and a half to thirty- 
seven and å half cents in Prussia. I will also 
append other tables showing the progress of 
telegraphy in Europe. Iam also indebted to 
General John A. Dix, late United States min- 
ister to France, for a very interesting letter 
from Pinard, French minister of the interior, 
which I will append. 

Ag an authoritative statement of the cost of 
telegraphing in the continental countries of 

-Europe and in Great Britain, I quote from the 
testimony of Mr. Scudamore before the com- 
mittee of Parliament, July 1, 1868, in answer 
to question 48, that in Great Britain ‘‘ the 100 
mile rate ig one shilling; over 100 miles, one 
shilling sixpence; beyond 200 miles in Great 
Britain, two shillings; and for messages from 
Great Britain to Ireland as a general rule, (there 
are some exceptions,) four shillings. 

* Question 49. I believe you are proposing to have 
a uniform rate, one shilling, everywhere ? 

| Answer. A maximum rate of one shilling. 

Question 5). Just as the postage is a uniform rate 


of one penny; upon the same principle? 
‘Answer. Yes, , ‘ 
** Question 51, That is the maximum rate? . 
Answer.. Yes; it may be reduced hereafter, in- 
cluding Ireland. 

‘* Question 52. Isthat for amessage of twenty words? 

Answer, Yes; twenty words and the address 
unlimited. E 

Question 54. Aro you encouraged to that by finding 
a uniform rate on tho continent? 

_ Answer. In four continental States there is auni- 
form rate. In Denmark it is ninepence; in the 
Netherlands, sixty-three centimes, (twelve cents;) 
in Belgium and Switzerland, half a franc. 

“In Prussia the rate varies with distance; for a 
distance not exceeding 65 English miles, (E cannot 
give the exact praportion,) sixpence; for a distance 
exceeding 65 English miles and not exeeeding 20 
miles, one shilling; and for distances exceeding : 
miles, one shilling sixpense. Yn i 
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sage from one to another part of the same depart- 
ment, the rate is one franc for twenty words, inclus- 
ive of the address; and for a message from any place 
in any department to any place in the other depart~ 
ments, without regard to distance, two franes;.the 
reduction of these rates to half a franc and a franc 
respectively, at an early date, has been authorized 
by the French Chamber. (Reduced to one franc for 
any distance-November 1, 1869.) I ought to say, in 
justice to the telegraph companies, that the charge 
for telegraphic messages on the Continent is in no 
ease exclusive of the address.” ` 

How well this statement sustams the state- 
ment of the committee; that telegraphing in 
this country is cheaper than in any other coun- 
tries, will be apparent toall. The system here- 
tofore’ prevailing in Great Britain was similar 
to ours, and the business in the hands of 
several rival companies, yet a dispatch of 
twenty words, exclusive of address, may be 
sent from Plymouth to Inverness, about seven 
hundred miles, for two shillings, or fifty cents 
in gold: To send a message of twenty words 
a like distance from Washington by the West- 
ern Union to points on that line where there is 
no rival line will cost on an average $2 90, as 
the following table shows: 


Dispatch of twenty words Miles 


from Washington to— | distance. Cost. 
Farmington, Maine... 659 $2 70 
Montpelier, Vermont. a 559 3 00 
Lancaster, New Hampshire.. 583 3 30 
Adrian, Michigan...... a 664 277 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 600 2 70 
Centreville, Indiana............. 659 277 
Charleston, South Carolina.. 587 3 00 
Savannah, Georgia... 691 3 00 


Or an average of $2 90. 

But notwithstanding the moderate charges 
of the British telegraph as compared with ours, 
the idea of taking possession of it by the Gov- 
ernment and operating it in connection with the 
post office department haslong been entertained 
there by many persons well informed in tele- 
graphy, and until finally the Chambers of Com- 
merce of thirty prominent cities ofthe kingdom 
memorialized the House of Commons in favor 
of the measure. 

This memorial set forth that the petitioners 
had ‘‘reason to complain not only of the high 
rates charged by the existing companies for 
the transmission of messages, of frequent and 
vexatious delays in the delivery, and of their 
inaccurate rendering, but that manyimportant | 
towns, and even whole districts, are unsupplied 
with the means of telegraph communication.” 

The memorial was referred by the House of | 
Commons to a ‘select committtee on the elec- | 
tric telegraph bill,’ and in July, 1868, that 
committee made a very lengthy investigation 
ofthe whole question. A great number of wit- 
nesses, both friendly and unfriendly to the 
scheme, were called and examined. Among 
them Mr. Scudamore, one of the secretaries of 
the British post oflice, who was examined at 
great length and successfully met all objections 
that could be urged against the measure. I 
should say here that the success of this measure 
in Great Britain was greatly due to that gentle- 
man. 

The subject was brought to the notice of 
Lord Stanley of Alderly, postmaster general 
in 1865, by the Edinburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce, and he thereupon directed Mr. Scuda- 
more ‘to inquire and report whether in his 
opinion the electric telegraph service might be 
beneficially worked by the post ofice,” &c. 

The report of Mr. Scudamore, made in 1866, 
I have before me. Itis avery able and con- 
clusive paper, in which the advantages of the 
proposed change are abundantly shown. A 
supplementary report made in February, 1868, 
to the Earl of Montrose, then postmaster gen- 
eral, was transmitted by him to the House of 
Lords in a communication from which I ex: | 
traet the following: i 

“Tn tho inclosed report and that which preceded it 
frequent reference is made to the manner ju which 
the telegraph systems of Belgium and Switzerland 


cen framed and maintained by the post offices 
countries, The example of the colony of 


Victoria might, however, have been cited with equal 
ropriety;. for in that colony the telegraph has long 
eon worked by-the. pošt ofice, and with such suc- 

cess that although the charges for transmission. are 

high, the proportion of telegrams to letters is ‘as high 
as in Belgium. Thero is, indeed, nothing new in 

the proposed scheme, Of its various. parts e: 

has been tried, and tried with success, either in Bel- 

gium, in Switzerland, in France, or a British colony; 
and taking into account the greater weallh:andcom- 
mercial activity of the United Kingdom, I seo no 
reason to doubt that tho schemo as a whole will be 
equally successful here,” $ wo s Wo la 
‘Your lordships will readily perceive that such 
a system, besides. facilitating social intercourse, 
strengthening and multiplying the relations between 
theinhabitantsof different districts, and stimulating 
thegrowth of tradeand commerce, will alsostrengthon 
the country from hostility from without and aid in 
the maintaining of law and order within thekingdom. 


The chancellor of the exchequer, on moving 
for leave to introduce the bill, said : 


“Wewere in the habit in this country of leaving 
to private enterprise the administration of internal 
affairs, the exception to the rule being that of postal 
communication. With the consent and approbation 
of the country this was a monopoly in the hands of 
the Government; and hesubmitted that telegraphic 
communication and postal communication might be 
considered as coming within the same- category, as 
both provided for correspondence. between persons 
at a distance, and the only difference was in tho modo 
of communication. It would be admitted as a gen- 
eral principle thatthemonopoly which hadsucceeded 
so well in regard to the conveyance of letters might 
be expected to succeed equally as wellin amore rapid 
method of communication. He was notaware of any 
objection to monopoly in one caso which would not 
hold good in the other. In reply to those who asked 
for what reason tho change wasproposed, he replied, 
first, that this country was behind others in the mat- 
ter of telegraphic communications, ‘he proportion 
of telegrams to letters was far less in this country 
than in Belgium and Switzerland. In 1860in Bel- 
gium the proportion was 1 telegram to 218 letters: 
in Switzerland it was 1 to 84; and in the United 
Kingdom it was 1 to 296. In 1863 the proportions 
were: in Belgium 1 to 114; in Switzerland 1 to 74; 
in the United Kingdom 1 to 197. In 1866 they were: 
in Belgium 1 to 37; in Switzerland 1 to 69; and in 
tho United Kingdom 1 to 121. Tho increased pro- 
portion of telegrams to letters in Belgium in 1863 was 
attributable to a reduction of tho tariff from one and 
a half francs to one franc; and the further increaso in 
1866 was due to a reduction of charge from one franc 
to half a franc per message. ; 

“These figures showed that we had been suffering 
herefrom a high rate fortelegraphic communication. 
If we were equally favored in tho matter of charges, 
the probability was thatour proportion of telograms 
to letters would be largely increased, especially as 
wo were moro likely to uso the telegraphic com- 
munication within our reach, because tho longer 
distances in this country would represent a greater 
saving of time in telegraphy ascompared with com- 
munication by letter, Our present system did not 
give satisfaction tothe commercial world. Lastyear 
a deputation from the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce waited upon the postmaster gencral and bim- 
self at tho treasury to present a memorial upon this 
subject, and they had also petitioned the House of 
Commons. They complained of high rates, vex- 
atious delays, the inaccurate rendering of messages, 
and the absence of telegraphic communication in 
whole districts. The rates for messages were as fol- 
lows: 100 miles and under, ls. for 20 words; frora 1 
to 200 miles, 1s. Gc; over 200 miles, 2s. ; between Great 
Britain and Ireland, 4g. In other countries the rates 
for 20 words were as follows: France, 600 miles, 1s. 
8d.; Prussia, 100 miles, 1s.6d.; Belgium, 100 miles, 5d.; 
Switzerland, 200 miles, 5d, Under tho presentsystem 
of private administration in thiscountry there was Ht- 
tle prospect of much reductionin rates. Thero were 
four telegraph companies which had to pay dividends 
to shareholders, besides railway companies which 
conveyed messages. Thecost of working the telegraph 
system was greater than it would be if it were in ono 
hand, that of the State; and if the system of tele- 
graphing weromade the monopoly of the postmaster 
general he would beable to work at lower rates than 
the companies,” 


The proposition was resisled with great 
energy by the English companies, andalmostthe 
same arguments were made use of by them as 
by the Western Union Company. It was said 
by the companies that Switzerland and Bel- 
gium were so unlike the United Kingdom that 
they afforded no example to be followed, and 
besides that the rate of speed by telegraph in 
those countries was such as would not be tol- 
erated in Great Britain. Both these reasons 
were fully answered, and it was shown that a 
large. country was much more favorable to 
development of the telegraph than a small one, 
and that so far ag speed and prompt delivery 
were concerned little was leit to be desired 
either in Switzerland or Belgium. 

It was further said that— 

“The extensión to any considerable number of 
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small towns and villages would causesuch anineréase || ` By the last section’ no company can avail || mates of the three telegraphic presidents of 


i ldinvolve aii annual loss 
ia perane Oo ai OTa profit ¿that village post- 
masters and postmistresses would be incompetent to 
work the telegraph, and that the delays inseparable 
from the system proposed for sending out messages 
would be very great,” 0 T a 

All these objections were: satisfactorily and 
conclusively answered:by Mr. Scudamore, Sir 
Charles Wheatstone, and others.. we 

In a letter from Mr. Sidney Monteforie, man- 
ager of telegraph and post office at Melbourne, 
Australia, addressed to Lord Stanley,and dated 
at Melbourne, April 28, 1866, published by order 
of the House of Commons, that gentleman says: 

“Tn this colony the combination of the telegraph 


iy A 


and post office works admirably. 

“ Every argument that can be brought to bear onthe 

advisability of the Government retaining in its hands 

the postal business of the country must have greater 
` force in urging the propriety in obtaining the con- 

trol of the telegraph, which may be considered as 

only a more rapid mode of postal communication 


wherein still greater confidence is necessary.” - 

Great Britain has not acted hastily in this 
matter, but only after a full investigation. of 
the whole case and a thorough hearing of the 
telegraph companies; and the conclusion ar- 
rived at is that for the post office department 
to assume control would “ bring the telegraphs 
closer to the population, to extend the hours 
during which they could be used daily, to re- 
duce the charges for the transmission of mes- 
sages, and lastly to give facilities for the trans- 
mission of money-orders by telegraph ;’’ and on 
the 1st of January, 1870, the British post office 
will assume entire control of the telegraph in 
Great Britain. 
United States follow the example thus set by all 
other enlightened countries, or shall the public 
be leftentirely to the caprice of existing com- 
panies, subjectto whatever extortion in the way 
of charges the cupidity of managers mayinflict? 
I think that it may be safely said that there is 
no subject in which the public has greater in- 
terest than that of the transmitting of rapid 
and cheap intelligence. If the present facili 
ties can be largely increased without a great 
annual outlay, in my judgment there are few 
persons in the United States who would objeet 
to it. The Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, in the report to which I have before 
alluded, object to the Government assuming 
control. 

1. That it would be an act of bad faith 
and injustice to existing companies for the 
Government to establish lines of its own without 
compensation to them. 

2. That the expense attending the establish- 
ment of a Government system would be such 
as the country is in no condition to assume, it 
being estimated by the committee that a sin- 
gle line of six wires between Washington and 
New York would alone cost $250,000, or $1,040 
per mile. 

3. That under the existing system telegraph- 
ing is satisfactorily done, and at cheaper rates 
than in any other country. 

These objections are substantially the same 
as those put forth by the Western Union Com- 
pany, with the addition by the company thatthe 
Government could not do the business by reason 
of the incompetency of its postmasters. 

In considering the first objection I call atten- 
tion to the fact stated by the committee that 
Congress in 1866 passed an act to aid in the 
construction of telegraph lines and to secure to 
the Government the use of the same for postal, 
military, and other purposes. That act con- 
tains the following proviso: 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the rights 


and privileges hereby granted shall not be trans- 
ferred by any company acting under this act to any 
other corporation, association, or person: Provided, 
however, That the United States may at any time 
after the expiration of five years from the date of 
the passage of this act, for postal, military, or other 
purposes, purchase all the telegraph lines, property, 
and effects of any or all of said companies at an ap- 
praised value, to be ascertained by five competent, 


disinterested persons, two of whom shall be selected. 


by the Postmaster General of the United States, two 
by the company interested, and one by the four so 


previously selected.’ 


Shall the Goverament of the 


itself of. the privileges. conferred. by the..act || 
until it shall bave filed with the Postmaster į 


General a written acceptance of the restrictions 
and obligations imposed by it. All our leading 
companies have accepted of the terms of that 
act, consequently they are all under a contract 
with the Government to sell their Hinesin the 
manner prescribed by said act.: Now;-as the 
bill I have prepared:contemplates the purchase. 
of these lines at their fair appraised value, the 
objection arising fromthe allegation of bad faith 
is successfully answered and falls. tothe ground, 
The second objection, of the great expense 
involved, is not without force ; butthe expense 
is greatly exaggerated. As ascarecrow erected 
to intimidate Congress the Western. Union:Tel: 
egraph Company has presented -aù array of 
figures that would be frightful if their falsity 
was not transparent. It was perfectly compe- 
tent for the officers of the different companies 
to have furnished an accurate statement of the 
cost of their lines. - This they have studiously 
failed to do, which, to say the least; is a very 
suspicious circumstance. In 1866 Postmaster 
General Denison called tipon the three lead- 
ing companies for information in regard to the 
cost of telegraph lines and for their opinion as 
to the probable success.of a postal telegraph. 
It was easy for them to have said what their 
lines had cost, or what similar lines would cost, 
but they nowhere said that; but they went on 
to say what a line built in a particular manner 
and unlike any other in the United States or 
elsewhere would cost, and after enumerating 
everything, counting forty-three poles at four 
dollars each to the mile, wire twelve centsper 
pound, thirty dollars a mile for holes for 
poles, when they could hardly cost five dollars, 
and thirty dollars per mile for stringing the 


wire, when three dollars would be ample, and 
other items in proportion, they make the cost 
$208,660, and then. say ‘‘ such a line built by 
the’ Government carefully and with reference 
to permanence would cost $250,000; and 
these are the figures adopted by the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Post Roads. 

Again, on page 27 of same document, (Sen- 
ate Ex. Doc..49, first session Thirty-Ninth 
Congress,) they say: 

“Phe length of wire owned by the United States 
and Western Union Companies is 60,000 miles. The 
average cost, as based upon the united capital, is 
$450 per mile,” 


Had they stated that this stock had been 
watered three or four times over, which is the 
fact, we then should have been able to have 
guessed at the actual cost. : 

The Western Union Company, in its late 
pamphletreviewing the propositions for a postal 
telegraph, endeavors to magnify in every pos- 
sible way the cost of constructing telegraph 
lines ; but it will be observed thatthey nowhere 
state the actual cost of a single mile of their 
line. Why did they not do it? One would 
naturally suppose that if they wished to èn- 
lighten the world as to the cost of their lines 
they would turn to their books and give the 
figures. Why did they not do it? The answer 
must be left to conjecture; but it is reasonable 
to suppose that an exposure of the actual cost 
would defeat their purpose and remove the 
terrors they sought to inspire by presenting such 
an array of figures as would terrify Congress. 
Instead, however, of giving the figures which 
their books must disclose they ask Congress to 
infer the cost of their lines from the statement 
of three telegraph presidents, of what a Gov: 
ernment line of six wires to New York, built 
unlike any of theirs, would cost—from their 
own statement of the average cost of lines in 
England, France, Switzerland, and Belgium, 
and the statement of Mr. George B. Prescott, 
a telegraph superintendent and author of a 
work entitled ‘‘ The History, Theory, and Prac- 
tice of the Electric Telegraph,” published in 
1860. How far we are bound to credit these 
estimates I will endeavor to show. The esti- 


‘the cost-of a telegraph line tö New York in 


detail are as follows: 

43 poles, delivered at stations 
129 arms, complete. 

43 holes, five feet, deep, tools; dc. 
Labor, handling, preparing, erect 
Six wires, at twelve cents per pound 

abor, wiring, transportation, &e. 
Distributing poles... 
Superintendence... 


= x = 

240 miles at $665 25, Washington to New York, $159,660 
Lines through New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 

‘timore, and Washington... 0.6 AMETAN 16,000 
Twenty-two cables at rivers south of the 


- Hudson 
Cableat Huds 


$208,660 


“he cost of frajiohises cannot be given, `” 
: “Such a line built by Government, carefully and 
with reference to. permanence, with siz: wires, would 
cost $250,000.” Sad Kaaa aD B 
Passing: bythe . extravagant. estimates for 
poles and arms, it will be. seen that: they esti- 
mate the labor alone of erecting .a mile of 
line after the poles are distributed at. $110, as 
follows ;: 


Forty-three poles. 
Labor of erecting.. 
Labor of wiring :. 
Superintendence..., 


$110 


Now, can there beany doubt about this being 
2 false estimate, and intended to impose on 
the credulity of the Postmaster General and 
on Congress? Now, I do not claim to be ac- 
quainted with the erection of telegraphs, nor 
do I personally know what amount of labor is 
involved in.the erection of a mile of line; but 
I bave before me a publication entitled “ Sta- 
tistics of European Telegraphy, Collected and 
Classified from Official Returns, by George 
Sauer,” the same gentleman that Ihave already 
mentioned. On page 17, in speaking of the 
cost of erecting a mile of telegraph line in 
Belgium, he says: | AS 

“When an electric telegraph is built across the 
country the task is generally undertaken by laborers 
working in gass of ten or twelve, in addition to a 
foreman and a mechanic skilled in fixing the insu- 
Jators, &c. Having distributed the posts along the 
line, two or three men are occupied in fixing the 
supports; five or six men are employed in digging 
the holes; the rest in planting the posts, The men 
thus employed are capable of planting about two 


miles a day, provided no extraordinary difficulties 
areto be overcome.’ * # x ““Tt is com- 


puted that the brigade should with proper skill and 
a judicious division of labor wire not less than six 
i miles per diem, f 

‘In concluding the report the departmentadds the 
following statement, showing the average cost of con- 
structing a single wire por kilometer: 


At five franes per dolar.. $40 10 


“One and six hundred and nine thousandths kil- 
emeterequalonestatutemile. It follows, therefore, 
that at the above rate a mile of single telegraphie 
Wire is constructed in Belgium atan average of $64 52 
per mile.” ; 

if, then, twelve men in Belgium can erect two 
miles of line a day, it is fair to presume that 
they can do the same in this country. In that 
case, assuming the pay of laborers to be two 
dollars a day and six dollars a day for a super- 
intendent, the cost of erecting a mile of tele- 
graph would be fifteen dollars, instead of $110, 
as represented by Messrs. Sanford, Wade, 
and Orton, the three telegraphic presidents. 
Mr. Prescott, in his work, estimates the same 
work at seven dollars per mile. This estimate 
of the three presidents is reaffirmed by the 
Western Union Company in their late pamph- 
let, but I think that I have said enough toshow 
that it is wholly unreliable. The next method 
resorted to to prove the cost and value of their 
lines is to show the average cost of lines abroad. 


1869.} 
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According to the pamphlet before: alladed to 
and published during the present year, the 
Western Union Company has 50,760 miles of 
line, and 97,416 miles of. wiré,-and’ the’ value 
of the same they estimate at $47,877,350 61, 
or $948 21 per mile of line. 0 07 

As before observed, they nowhere gay that 
their lines have cost any such sum, but to prove 
that they have, théy say'that “the average cost 
of a mile of line in England and Ireland is in 
currency $1,029 71, in Belgium $274 14; in Ba- 
varia $240, in France $351 75, or an average 
of $610 76 a mile‘of line. Taking the average 
cost per mile of telegraph line ïn Mingland as a 
basis for calculation of the cost of the Western 
Union lines, we have a total value of $52,166,- 
079 60. If we estimate the cost of our lines by 
the average cost of all the telegraph lines in 
Europe of which any statistics ean be obtained 
we have a total value of $31,002,177 60.” 

To understand properly the fairness of these 
estimates it should be stated that the lines of 
Great Britain average five wires, and France 


and Belgium each three wires, while the West-. 


ern Union averages a trifle less than two wires. 
A glance at the figures given to swell the aver- 
age cost of the European lines will prove their 
falsity; for how can it be possible that a mile 
of line should cost in England $1,029 71, and 
only $274 14 in Belgium and $240 in Bavaria? 
' This statement as to the cost of telegraph 
lines in Europe is repeated in a late report of 
the Western Union Company, signed by the 
presidentof that company. Hesayson pagesi: 

“The average cost of telegraph lines per milo in 
England, as sworn to before tho committee of tho 
House of Commons in July, 1868, was $718 75 in gold. 
Upon this basis our lines are worth $37,446,156, which 
after the payment of the bonded debt would leave 
$83 per share in gold for the stock.” 


Now, I undertake to say that this statement 
is wholly erroneous. On reading it I became 
satisfied that it could not be true, and I accord- 
ingly addressed a note to Mr. Scudamore eall- 
ing his attention to the statement, to which I 
received a reply which I will append, and from 
which it will be seen that the total cost of 
building, maintaining, and working a mile of 
telegraph line for fifteen or sixteen years was 
less than half of what Mr. Orten says that the 
bare building of a mile of line has costin that 
country. 

Ihave before me Mr. Scudamore’s report 
made to Lord Stanley of Alderly, alluded to in 
the letter I have read, which shows conclu- 
sively that he never could have given testimony 
bearing the construction put upon it by the 
president of the Western Union Company. _ 
` I have carefully looked over the testimony 
of the witnesses before the parliamentary com- 
mission, and the only testimony I find bearing 
upon the question of cost of a mile of telegraph 
in Great Britain is in that of R. S. Cully, esq., 
engineer in chief to the Electric and Inter- 
national Telegraph Company, with which he 
had been connected twenty-two years : l 
_ “Question 960, by committee. Whatupon the average 
is the cost per mile of telegraph posts and wires, say 
for two wires? ` 

newer, Twenty-three or twenty-four pounds a 


mile to do the. work. properly. More in some cases 
and in some cases less.” 


The followingis the cost, derived from official 
sources, of constructing telegraph lines in the 
countries named : $ 
Average cost per mile of line. 


Prussia... 
Bavaridiccccresseessresense es 
Average cost per mile of wire, 
PPG cases sas svangneteadiccvaraceveaions 
Belgium. te 
Switzerlan 
Prussia .. 
Bavaria... 
It will be seen 
ofa mile of line in these countries is $198 50 
and $74. 80 for a mile of wire,- Of course the 
above figures are in gold. It is not likely that 
the average of British lines will vary much 


boa vaverateseerecesanreey 


. press the statement made by him that 
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from these figures. I have received and have 
before me.the financial report of the. Klectric 
and International Telegraph Campany, a:com- 
pany which occupies about the same. position in 

igland that the Western. Union does in this 
country, owning 45,572 miles of wire out of 
80,466, the total number of milesinth¢ kingdom. 
The cost of construction, including-preliminary 
expenses, is put down at £727,108 18s.:8d., or 
egual to £15 19s. per mile of wire... That:the 

estern Union may have ‘no farther excuse for 
misrepresentation, 1: would publish this state- 
ment in full in the Globe; except that it would 
oceupy too much space; but anybody can see it 
whodesires. Onthe basis of the cost of this prin- 
cipal English line the property of the Western 
Union would be worth about $8,000,000 in gold. 

It will not be denied that it costs more to 
build a mile of telegraph line in this country 
than in those named. In the item of poles, 
which is the largest by far in the construction 
of single telegraph lines, the cost in this coun- 
try is considerably less than in the countries 
named, where timber is scarce and poles are 
brought from Canada and Norway. : In the 
item of wire the cost in this country would 
exceed that of Belgium. by the amount of duty 
thereon. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
saving on the poles would balance the excess 
of the cost of wire, so that the real difference 
would be found in the difference of the price 
of the labor employed in erecting the lines; 
but as the total amount of labor in this coun- 
try, as already shown, is only about fifteen 
dollars per mile, the difference of the cost be- 
tween this country and the countries. named 
would be inconsiderable. : 

Ag farnishing additional evidence of the cost 
of their lines, the Western Union Company in- 
voke the testimony of Mr. G. B. Prescott; as 
before named, and this involves the necessity 
of inquiring into the statements of the witness, 
which are sought to be imposed upon Congress. 
Mr. Prescottis understood to bein the employ of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, and to 
beexperienced in theartsoftelegraphy. In1860 
he published a work, as I have before stated, on 
the electric telegraph, and in that work he puts 
the cost of constructing lines at that time at 
$6180 per mile. The same he repeats in his edi- 
tion in 1866. Said he: ‘‘Thisisabout the costof 
the construction of a majority of ourlines; but 
if built ag they should be they would cost $150 
per mile.” Now, as over filty thousand miles 
of the present telegraph lines were built and in 
operation in 1866, the year Mr. Prescott’s last, 
edition appeared, it follows that a majority of 
these lines, or over twenty-five thousand miles, 
were built for $61 80 per mile. But when the 
Postmaster Gencral late in 1866 called on Mr. 
Prescott for his views on the subject they are 
found to have undergone a marvelous change, 
and in his reply he says: 

“A substantial telegraph line constructed on the 
Jineof a railroad, with cedar or chestnut poles thirt, 
feet in length and six inches at the top by twelve a 
the butt, set forty to the mile, with most improved 
form of insulator and best galvanized wire, woul 
cost $400 per mile for a single wire; additional wires 
would cost $200 per mile.” i 

That the cost of constructing a mile of tele- 
graph line has largely increased since the war, 
is admitted, That increase probably reaches 
fifty per cent., and possibly may reach seventy- 
five per cent., but certainly no more. Yet Mr. 
Prescott makes a jump from $61 80 to $400 
per mile, and says that each additional mile of 
wire will cost $200, at which it will be seen a 
line of six wires would cost $1,400. The West- 
ern Union Company in their pamphlet quote 
and indorse the statement of Mr. Prescott, but 
while professing to quote accurately they sup: 
& addi- 
tional wires would cost $200 per mile.’’ This 
statement alone brands him as an unreliable 
witness, to use no harsher language 3 and the 
suppression of hig so transparently false state- 
ment is not honorable to the managers of the 
company. That the statement was false is im- 


mediately proved by their own estimate of the 
cost of a line tó New York which follows the 
statement of Prescott, for there they‘only claim 
the cost-of a mile of wire to be forty dollars. | 

Having shown that all their estimates and 
conclusions are false, I wish to-show what. the 
actual.cost will be to establish better lines than 
the Western Union Company. . That company 
claims to ‘have 50,760 miles of line ‘and: 97,416 
miles of wire. Of what'is the cost of thase 
lines made up? Referring to their own state+ 
ments we find that the items-are cost of poles, 
arms, wire, insulators, and labor. At 80 poles 
per mile, there would be required for 50,760 
miles of line 1,522,800 poles. The cost of 
poles would depend on the location where 
used; but it is gafe to say that the average 
would not exceed two dollars each, or $8,045,- 
600; but experienced men in building lines 
inform me that the average would not exceed 
$1 25. Ninety-seven thousand four hundred 
and sixteen miles of wire, at forty dollars per 
mile, (being the estimate of the three presi- 
dents, and which is too high by twenty-five per 
cent.,) would cost $3,896,640; 1,522,800 arms, 
at twenty-five cents each, would cost $380,700 ; 
8,045,600 insulators, at ten cents each, $304,- 
560. Add for labor of erecting lines twenty 
dollars per mile for 50,760 miles, $1,015,200 ; 
the whole cost would then foot up as follows : 
1,522,800 poles, for 50,769 miles line at $2...,..93,045,600 
97,416 miles wiro, at $40 pər mile 3,896,640 
1,522,800 arms, at 25 cents eagh.. 


3,045,600 insulators, at 20 cents... 
Labor of erection, at $20 per mile 


LOtal ccariseereeoise EEN firsati . 8,947,760 
which is a fair estimate of the coat of the West- 
ern Union lines; and I think that I shall be 
able to demonstrate that that sum isall they have 
actually cost. With all these evidences that I 
have produced to show the gross exaggeration 
by the Western Union Company of the cost of 
its lines I might well be content to stop here, 
but I shall not stop. That company. has un- 
fortunately betrayed itself in its late report to 
its stockholders issued a few weeks since. On 
page 10they say that from July 1, 1866, to July 
1, 1869, the company ‘‘constracted 7,968 miles 
of poles and 18,127 miles of wire; and referring 
to page 23 of same report we find that the cost 
at which it was constructed was $1,288,870 11, 
or equal to $155 50 for a mile of line.and $69 
per mile of wire, : 

I have shown that the average cost per mile 
in Europe is $74 80 per mile of wire. At the 
same rate the 97,416 miles of the Western 
Union telegraph would cost $7,186,716 in gold. 
It is my deliberate judgment that $10,000,000, 
the amount in currency that was so cheerfully 
voted away to. pay for Alaska, will establish 
more and better lines than the entire lines of 
the Western Union Company and bring the 
use of the telegraph within the reach of the 
humblest among us. ` 

But I am not disposed to drive a hard bar- 
gain; I would not have the Government set up 
an opposition business unless as a last resort, 
Let the Government buy existing lines and pay 
a fair price. 

In securing go great a boon as this is to be, 
I would not haggle over small matters. Let 
the Government buy out the lines, transfer the 
management to the Post Office Department, 
and reduce at once the cost of telegraphing to 
a uniform rate for any distance to twenty cents 
for twenty words, and you will bring blessings 
and benefits to millions of our people who have 
heretofore been deprived of the use of the tele- 
graph. The mind can scarcely comprehend 
the vast advantages to the whole country that 
will ensue if this system is adopted. The ex- 
pence of cheap telegraphy in Hurope has 

emonstrated that sixty per cent, of dispatches 
sent are upon social or family matters, while 
here it is rarely used except upon urgent busi- 
ness, A money-order system suchas 1s adopted 
in Europe would be of incalculable benefit to 


| the whole country, and would stimulate and 
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promote all kinds of business to an extent that 
few now:can. comprehend. If you .desire to 
pay any sum of money on a given day:at New 
Orleans, San Francisco, or any: other point, 
whether near or remote, you will have butto step 
toa postal telegraph money-order office, deposit 
the amount you desire to pay, with twenty cents 
for. a dispatch, and. iu. an hour your corre- 
spondent on the Pacific coast has your money. 

The effect of this transfer to the Post Office 
Department. would. be to greatly lessen the 
expense of. operating the telegraph, as in the 
country the same persons who acted as post- 
masters wonld operate the telegraph, and a 
large. amount now expended would be saved, 
the telegraph would be brought directly home 
to. the people, and the number of dispatches 
increased fourfold. ‘Twelve months would see 
your dispatches reach forty millions, giving a 
revenue of $8,000,000, ample to cover all ex- 
penses, keep the lines in order, and more than 
pay the interest on the outlay. To go into the 
details of the plan now is not possible,. but 
every facility should be given by the post office 
for using the telegraph. Receptacles for dis- 
patches or.pillar-boxes should be set up at con- 
venient points in all the cities,and the dispatches 
collected and transmitted every halfhour. Dis- 
patches should be paid by stamps only, and the 
whole system of keeping money accounts dis- 
pensed with. The entire press of the country 
could and should be supplied with news col- 
lected by its agents at less rates than the favored 
few at the present time, who are forced to sac- 
rifice their independence and uphold the exist- 
ing monopoly that they may continue to have 
telegraphic favors. It might be supposed at 
first thought that the establishment in connec- 
tion with the post would seriously interfere 
with the transmission of letters by post, and 
thus lessen the revenues of the Post Office 
Department; but the experience of other coun- 
tries proves that the correspondence by letters 
is largely increased where the postal telegraph 
system has been established, Belgium and Swit- 
zerland affording striking instances of such 
increase. . Mr. Scudamore, in his examination 
before the committee of Parliament, gave it as 
his opinion that the growth of telegraphy would 
largely increase the growth of letters. 

The press of Great Britain appears to have 
been nearly unanimous in its demands that the 
Government should take control of the telegraph 
in that country, and have displayed an inde- 
pendence which might be imitated advantage- 
ously by some of our leading presses. Though 
the leading telegraph companies of England 
threatened the press that their dispatches would 
be stopped in case they did not cease their ad- 
vocacy of the telegraph bill, they did not cease, 
buttaiked stronger and plainer than ever. As 
a specimen of the attempted interference with 
the freedom of the press I quote the following 
from a letter addressed by the superintendent 
of the telegraph to the proprictor of the Belfast 
Whig, who had advocated the postal bill: 


“The time appearsto have arrived when thedirect- 
ors should seriously. consider whether the contract 
with your journal should be continued, and T have 
no doubt they will come to a decision which may 
afford you an opportunity of making your own news 
arrangements on less exorbitant terms.” 


The committee, in examining the proprietor, 
say: : 
ae Question 1462. So thatthe company had the power 
if they wished it of saying that you should not re- 
ceive telegraphic news unless you took a particular 
line in your paper on. particular questions 
Answer, Yes: of controlling my action in the 
manegemont of my newspaper. 
westion 1463. Ls that acondition of things which 
could be tolerated by the editor. of a newspaper? 
Answer. It is a condition of things that I should 
not tolerate at any rate, and Ishould think it would 


be intolerable to any man of independence.” 

The freedom of the press of this country is 
at the mercy of the Western Union Company. 
The organ of the Western Associated Press 
says to the members of the association: 


“Your attention is invited to the clause in our 
contract.with the telegraph company which forbids 


i tany opposition or,compet- 
Miu lalegrapltcompany. That oausowas to tho tel- 
egraph company a valuable consideration for the fay- 
orable-terms upon which they contracted with us.’”.. 
~ The third reason offered by the committee 
why the Government should not control the 
telegraph is that. telegraphing is now satisfac- 
torily-conducted in this country, and at cheaper 
rates than in Europe; and they adopt the state- 
ment. ofthe Western Union Company, andassert 
that the average rate. for.a dispatch ‘in this 
country is fifty-seven cents per message. With 
this. statement I take issue in its length and 
breadth. The people are not satisfied with 
existing rates; they are beyond the reach of 
the great. mass of the people, and nobody. in 
my section of the country can afford to.use the 
telegraph unless upon matters of the greatest 
concern.. There is no reason why the servant- 
girl who works in the family of my friend from 
Ilinois: should give: him.a week’s hard labor 
for the privilege of sending ten words by tele- 
graph to her friends in New-York, just arrived 
from Ireland, Norway, or-Germany; and yet 
she must doit. Lam not satisfied to pay three 
dollars for ten words. to La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
or $3 65.to St. Paul; nor are my constituents 
satisfied with these rates: The statement of 
the company, reéchoed by the committee, as to 
the average rate of sending a dispatch in this 
country, is utterly delusive, if not erroneous, as 
I will show. If the statement is literally true 
it only proves thata large number of messages 
are sent between those paints where very low 
rates prevail, and but few between the places 
where high rates prevail. Probably ninety-nine 
messages are sent to Baltimore at ten cents to 
one to Austin, Texas, at $5 50. Yet adding 
together the ninety-nine Baltimore dispatches 
with one to Austin, and averaging them, you 
would have 15,4; cents as the cost of a message ; 
and in this way the average of the Western 
Union is obtained. To obtain the trueaverage 
they should have taken the rate of messages 
to the capital of each State from Washington, 
and. then strike the average. As they have 
failed to do sq I will supply the omission. The 
following table shows the cost of sending a dis- 
patch of ten words to the capital of each State 
in the Union, except in the instances where 
there were competing lines, in which cases I 
have taken other points in the same State. In 
this table I include none of the Pacific States, 
which would considerably increase the average : 


y i 
Miles | Tariff. 


Dispatch of ten words to-- | distance 

i 
Ellsworth, Maine.... oOo l $210 
Keone, New Hamps i | 1% 
Montpelier, Vermont. | ; 200 
Waltham, Massachusett | i 175 
ristol, Rhode Island ... | i 130 
Fairfield, Connecticut H t115 
Geneseo, New York...... | i 150 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, i | 70 
Plainfield, New Jersey. |. ; 145 
Mount Vernon, Ohio.. i ; 175 
Annapolis, Maryland. i 45, 
Lansing, Michigan | i 220 
Lafayette. India 2 00 
Peoria. Illinois, 2 80 
fon du Lac, Wi ` 2 80 
Minneapolis, Minnesota i | 3.65 
Des Moines, Jowa..... 3 20 
St. Joseph, Missouri i 370 
Little Rock, Arkansas 1 38% 
New Orleans, Louisiana. j 3 2. 
Jackson, Mississippi...... { 3% 
Montgomery, Alabama.. 1 25 
tlanta, Georgia; i 200 
i 225 
2 00 
1 25 
2 75 
2 25 
75 
5 50 
3 60 
3 75 
$78 25 
AVOPARC oes stese seeren oreren 1 753 | $2 4t 


In this list Ihave been compelled to putsome 
townsthat had competing lines, yet have shown 
that the average price ofa dispatch sent out from 


A 


this city to the different States is $2 44, the aver- 

age distance -being 753 miles,. being about the 
same distance as from the Lands End, England, 

to Inverness, between which pointsa telegram of 
twenty words, exclusive of address, is now sent 
for two shillings or fifty cents in gold, and after 

January 1, 1870, will be sent for one shilling. 

But.to bring the matter directly home to the 
nine very respectable gentlemen composing the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

some.of whom have thus far helped to sustain the 
telegraph monopoly, and to.show what propriety 
there was in the statement in their report that 
telegraphing in ‘this country is cheaper than in 
any other, L make this declaration: that to send 
a dispatch of twenty words to the nearest sta- 
tion to the residence of the chairman of the 
committee, to wit, Geneva, Illinois, costs three 
dollars; to Grand Haven, Michigan, the resi- 
dence of another member, $2 80; of the New 
Jersey member,$1 25; the Massachusetts mem- 
ber, $1 25; the Missouri member, four dollars ; 
the Indiana member, $2 50; the Kentucky mem- 
ber; $2 50; the Nevada member, $9 28; and 
the Oregon member, $15 50; being an average 
of $4 67; or leaving out Oregon and Nevada, 
$2 49; while to send a similar message to any 
point in France a distance of 600 miles costs but 
twenty cents, including address, and in Switzer- 
land and Belgium, for any distance in those 
countries, but ten cents, and in Denmark but 
twelve and a half cents; while on the Ist day of 
January nexta dispatch of twenty words may be 
sent from the Land’s End, England, to Inver- 
ness, Scotland, (or crossing the Irish Channel by 
submarine cable, ) to Londonderry or Cork, in 
Ireland, a distance about equal to that to the 
townin Illinois wherethe chairman of that com- 
mittee resides, for twenty-four cents, or one 
twelfth of what the same dispatch can be sent for 
from Washington to Geneva, Ulinois; and the 
British post office promises to reduce the same 
at an early day to twelve cents for twenty words 
to any point within the kingdom, anda dispatch 
of twenty words may be sent from Marseilles, 
in the south of France, to the north of Scotland, 
crossing the Straits of Dover by submarine 
cable and traversing two kingdoms, for fifty-five 
cents; when to send a similar dispatch a like 
distance to the home of the member of the 
committee from Missouri will cost four dollars, 
or about eight times what it costs abroad. 

A further objection made by the Western 
Union Company is that. the postmasters would 
be incompetent to manage the telegraph. This 
objection was also urged by the British com- 
panies, and to this point the parliamentary 
committee gave close attention and became 
satisfied that it was groundless, 

Among the witnesses called was Sir Charles 
Wheatstone, a very successful inventor in tele- 
graphy, and after Professor Morse probably 
the most’ able and distinguished man in tele- 
graphic science in the world. As bearing ou 
this whole question and as being the testimony 
of a man most competent to jade, I beg leave 
to quote some portions of his testimony: 

* Question 1090 by committee. Do you consider that 
the Government, in consequence. of their having 


already offices for post, office purposes, have advan- 
pices for further extension which no company could 

ave 

“Answer. Yes; I think that great advantages exist, 
principally on account of the no rents that would 

ave to be paid for the offices and perhaps the no 
complete salaries to the clerks who are employed 

ere. 

< Question 1091. You think that the existing offices 
will provide ample aceommodation for the instru- 
ments that will be necessary? - 

(Answer, I think so. > 

Question 1092. ‘There may be a 


ition t 
inte slight addition to 


but, of course the employés would be 
able to work the instruments without employing per- 
sons specially for the purpose? 

. Answer, That is quite certain. 
line which exists on tho west coast of Scotland which 
is entirely worked by the ordinary shopkeepers of 
the district.. It goes from Glasgow to Inverary and 
down to the mull of Cantyre and Bute. 

-Question 1093. You think that there would be no 
difficulty in teaching the ordinary postmasters and 
postmistresses and their. assistants throughout the 
country to work the instruments? f 


I know of one 
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, ‘Answer, None whatever. You might have the 
instrument that is on this table; there are many of 
them.used in this house; there are a. great many 
others; I will show you the same instrument that is 
‘employed upon that line, and it is also employed by. 
all the police throughout the kingdom; you willfind 
that any person of ordinary intelligence 
or two would get perfect master of it.” i 

“ Question 1104. Have you considered the question 
generally as to the desirability in a public point of 
view of the post office acquiring tho telegraph lines? 

“Answer, Yes; sofar as Ican I have considered it, 
“aud T think it would be a great public advantage. 

“Question 1105, What are. the advantages which: 
you think the public will derive from it? © . 

`" Answer, The two great advaritages are those 

whioh have been so frequently mentioned; thecheap- 
‘ening of the’ messages: and the extending of tele- 
graphic communications to places where the existing 
companies.do not extend.” 


Thus have. I answered all the material objec- 
tions that have been made to the Government 
assuming the control of the telegraph. I have 
said that new lines equal to those of the West- 
ern Union line can be: built for less than 


in an hour 
+ = * 


No.9 iron wire, 7ẹ cents per pound,.320 pounds per 


$9,550,000, and I-believe that I can demon- 
strate, if I have not already, that their lines 
have not exceeded that sum: The Western 
Union, evidently seeing the handwriting on the 
wall, and realizing that the Government cannot 
long delay action in this matter, devotes much 
space to prove how much their lines are worth, 
preparatory to a demand for excessive compens- 
ation. : While I would deal with that company 
and all other companies with justice and liber- 
ality, it must be admitted that the Western 
Union is entitled to nothing more than justice. 
It has had a long run and made a vast amount 
of money off the public, and many of the largest 
fortunes of the country are derived from the 
profits of building, maintaining, and operating 
the lines of that company. 

By. referring to a statement made by the 
president and secretary of the Western Union 
Company to its stockholders, dated October 
1, 1865, we find. that this company was or- 
ganized in the year 1851, with a capital of 
$360,000, to build:a line from Buffalo, New 
York, to Louisville, Kentucky, touching at 
Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati; adis- 
tance of about600 miles. This would apparently 
make the cost about six hundred dollars per 
mile; butas at that day lines could be built for 
one sixth of that amount, this fact would seem 
to indicate that even at the beginning of its 
career there was avast difference between the 
capital stock and the capital actually invested in 
the company. It paid no dividends for the first 
seven years, but applied its earnings to the 
construction of new and additional lines and 

` issuing additional stock as it acquired more 
lines. 

Referring again to this report, I find that— 

“ In May, 1864, its capital stock had thus augmented 
to $11,000,000. 'The addition of lines had been in pro- 
portion to the increase of the stock from its original 
amount, so that the number of miles of wire in 1864, 
represented by a capital of $11,000,000, was inthe same 


ratio to that as thonumber of miles in 1851 was to the 
capital of $360,000.” 


According to this statement, in 1851 each 
mile of wire represented $600 of capital stock. 
Previous to-the war good lines could have been 
built for $100 per mile. 

This I have from able and experienced tel- 
egraph builders. But the lines built by the 
Western Union and other companies as well 
were of a character that would now be consid- 
ered far from first class. But allowing that 
their wires cost $100 per mile this would bring 
their value down to less than $4,000,000 cap- 
ital actually invested, upon which $11,000,000 
of stock had been issued, and which stock was 
valued in the market at this time, 1864, at 
$200 per share of $100, or one hundred per 
cent, above par. 

By referring to the work published in 1860 by 
Mr. George B. Prescott, superintendent West- 
ern Union telegraph, to which I have before 
adverted, and undoubted authority, the follow- 
ig statement will be found on page 270, giving 


the cost of construction of telegraph wires per 
mile: - : . a TER cee 


TLEG soa cececassacceedeevtees’ or 


Thirty insulators, at 20 
Setting posts per mile. 
Putting up the wires 


Total 


“This has been about the cost of construction of a 
majority ofour lines, If additional wires were added, 


each wire put up would cost $32 80. Built as they 
should be, however, lines would cost about one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a mile.” 


It is worthy of note here that the-lines of the: 


Western Union average two wires to the mile. 
It would also appear from the closing paragraph 
quoted above that: “our” telegraph lines, to 
say the least, are ‘‘no better than they should 


-be.””:, Therefore, the allowance of $6180 per 


mile made by Mr. Prescott would make the 
amount invested on the 40,000. miles of: wire 
this company were said to possess in 1864 less 
than $2,500,000. -This $2,500,000 of actual 


capital, representing $11,000,000 of capital 


stock, worth at that time (1864) one hundred 
per cent. premium and paying large dividends, 
was mostly the thirteen years’ accumulation 
ofthe original capital invested, represented by 
$360,000 worth of stock. But even with this 
enormous capital stock they were not satisfied, 
andthe ‘watering process’’ so much used was 
called again into requisition, and two new shares 
of stock were issued in place of one old share, 
increasing the capital stock to $22,000,000, as 
appears by this statement, and $21,855,100 of 
stock was actually issued. As assets they had 
at this time, in addition to their own lines, 
$2,500,000 of productive stock in other tele- 
graph companies. The net profits of this com- 
pany for the year 1864 amounted to $1,329,- 
705 72, and for 1865 to $1,423,872 82, out of 
which sums over $2,250,000 were paid to the 
stockholders in dividends. 

By referring to another statement to the 
stockholders, covering the eighteen months 
ending January 1, 1868, I find how the capital 
stock, already inflated to $22,000,000, was 
doubled up again. This statement covers the 
time when all the telegraph interests of the 
country were consolidated into one grand 
monopoly—the present Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. 

Stock to the amount of $3,333,300 was issued 
for the purchase of the United States Pacific 
lines; for the purchase of the United States 
Telegraph Company’s lines $3,845,800 more 
stock; for the purchase of the American Tele- 
graph company, (whose capital stock was $4,- 
000,000, but how much actual capital invested 
this capital of stock of $4,000,000 represented 
I cannot say,) $11,818,000 in ‘stock. was paid, 
or three times the capital stock of this com- 
pany; and other small amounts for various 
purposes, as well as saddling the immense loss 
incurred by the failure and abandonment of 
that mammoth humbug known as the Russian 
extension, brought the capital stock of this 
company up to the grand sum of $41,008,800 ; 
and bonds and other issues in all bringing it 
up to about forty-eight million dollars. 

By this same statement it is-shown that the 
gross receipts of the Western Union Company 
from July 1, 1866, to January 1, 1868, eighteen 
months, were over ten million dollars, and the 
net profits, after deducting reconstruction and 
all expenses, were $3,849,443 97. 

For the year from January 1, 1868, to Jaa- 
uary 1, 1869, the gross receipts were $7,247,- 
494 58, and the net profits $2,824,937 94, a 
large increase over the preceding year; or, to 
sum up, after paying the working expenses and 
all expenses of this vast concern, the people 
have paid to the vast monopoly known as 
the Western Union ‘Telegraph Company in the 
two and a half years. ending January 1, 1869, 


gers employed by telegraph companies. 


$6,672,181 91, nearly seven million dollars, 
net profit for the limited and inefficient tele- 
graph facilities given in return; a sùm more 
thau ‘two thirds sufficient to build a better sys- 
tem of telegraphs than this country has ever 
enjoyed, or, under this monopoly, ever will: 
The ‘New York Herald, in commenting on 


|| this ‘official report of January 1, 1868, says: 


The report starts out with thestatementthat the 
capital stock of the company in October, 1865, wasin 
round numbers $22,000,000, and proceadsto show how 
ithas been subsequently increased to $41,000,000; but 


it six ar) i 5 i 
it was inst watered from SSO 0S E T Oe 
foro it took its final leap to $41,000,000.” < 

In thé Herald of December 16, 1868, I find 
this statement: 

“At an early day of this telegraph speculation, 
says our informant, a gentleman of Rochester pur- 
chased thirty shares ($100 cach) for $750, twenty-five 
conts onthe dollar; soon after the thirty shares were 
increased to four times the amount, which is 120 
shares. Again it was doubled, making 240 shares. 
Sixty shares. were then added, making 300: shares. 
Subsequently it was again doubled, making 600shaxes: 
and after this 200 were added, making 800 shares, upon 
which he received ten per cent. dividends. Againit 
was doubled, making 1,600 shares, and now it has 
been still further watered; thus piling up millions 
upon millions of valuable stock in a manner unpar- 
allelod in the whole history of business enterprise in 
any part of tho world.” : : 

Many of the Western Union wires are ina 
condition, by reason of bad construction and 
insulation, torendcr them unreliable and almost 
or wholly useless. For instance, a moderate 
storm of rain, wind, or snow between Wash- 
ington and the North and West will almost 
invariably leave but a very few of the forty 
wires working, and sometimesnot a single wire. 
This is entirely unnecessary. Good wires, 
with not too many to a pole, would not be at 
all troubled by ordinary storms, and only ren- 
dered a little harder to work by severe ones. 
All delays and difficulties of the telegraph are 
attributed to ‘storms and atmospheric influ- 
ences.”’ Jive per cent. of these delays and diff- 
culties may perhaps be attributed to “storms 
and atmospheric influences,’’ but the other 
ninety five per cent. must be honestly laid to 
bad construction and worse management. 

After very carefully estimating the value of 
lines existing in the United States to-day I 
am brought to the conclusion that they are not 
worth $10,000,000, lines, instruments, and all; 
and that for this amount of money better lines, 
that would afford the country more and better 
facilities under postal management, can be 
built. 

Even $10,000,000 seems a large amount of 
money for the country to spend in such an 
undertaking, but there are special reasons why 
the country can afford to make the outlay much 
better than it can afford to let the present con- 
dition of affairs continue: first, the amount 
is less than the people have paid for their tele- 
graphing in the past eighteen months; second, 
the Government can do the telegraphing busi- 
ness of the country for much less than any 
private company can do it, and for one third 
the amount two companies could do it for. 

One of the largest items in the expense ac- 
count of telegraph companies is the item of 
rents. Our post offices have room enough, or 
enough could be made at a trifling expense, to 
accommodate the telegraph. Our present post 
office organization without any addition to its 
force could give very. much aid and assistance 
io a telegraph branch. But few carriers would 
have to be added and but few clerks, if the 
tolls were paid by a system of stamps, to take 
the place of the present expensive army of 
clerks, -book-keepers, receivers, and mecien 
n 
fact almost the whole addition necessarily to 
be made to the present force would be that of 
operators and superintendents, Inthe smallér 
cities, towns, and villages great saving could be 
made to the Post Office Department proper by 


employing operators as postmasters. 
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From careful estimates I am convinced that 
the Post Office Department could add to itself 
the telegraph business of the country, and that 
it could do that business with good wires at an 
expense of $8,500,000 per annum, one half or 
less than one half what telegraphing now costs 
the country; that it could and would do five 
times the amount of telegraphing done to-day 
atfrom one fifth to one tenth the rates charged 
at present, and. be not only self-sustaining, but 
a small source of revenue to the Government, 
That its receiptsshould exceed its expenditures 
by more than enough to pay the interest on the 
cost. of constraction or purchase of wires is not 
desirable. This could be easily done. The 
saving thus effected to the people in three years 
would actually pay for the wires. 

In every country where the telegraph has 
been adopted and utilized by the Government 
it has proved advantageous, cheap, efficient, 
andatrueblessing. Mach Goverament that has 
tried to do the telegraphing for its people has 
succeeded in giving them the greatest facilities 
at rates which seem absurdly smali to us, ac- 
customed as we are to high telegraph tolls. 
The liberal use. of the telegraph would very 
much reduce the expenses of the Post Office 
Department proper as well as all other depart- 
ments of the Government, to say nothing of 
the vast saving of time and money and the 
addition to the conveniences of the Department 
for the people brought about by neutralizing 
distances and robbing those two great robbers, 
time and space, of all their terrors, 

If a postal telegraph system isa good thing-— 
and it has everywhere proved to be beyond a 
doubt in the small continental countries of 
Europe, where with their railroad systems a 
few hours will convey a letter by mail from one 
border of the country to the other-—-how much 
more beneficial would such a system prove in 
a country so vast as ours, where even if the 
country were cut all to pieces with the best rail- 
roads in the world the locomotive could hardly 
g from one extreme to the other in a week? 

ow much more necessary to us than to them 
is such a system? . 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I know how difficult it 
is. for me to reach the ear of the country in 
what I may have to say that is adverse to the 
interest of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 

any. Should there be any one here to speak 
in behalf of that monopoly you will find that 
every word will instantly be transmitted to the 
country on the wings of lightuing, as was the 
lengthy report of the chairman of the Commit- 
tec on the Post Office and Post Roads last spring. 
I now demand that the agent of the Associated 
Press, who is allowed a seat with the reporters 
on the floor of this House, shall say in his dis- 
paich to-day that I claim to have shown that 
the United States is the only enlightened nation 
on the globe that has not taken charge of the 
telegraph system, and nearly all have made it 
‘an appendage to the post office; that in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
a dispatch of twenty words can be sent ata 
uniform rate of one shilling to any part of the 
kingdom, a distance of over seven hundred 
miles; from one extreme of France to another, 
about six hundred miles, for one frane, or 
twenty cents; allover Belgium and Switzerland 
for half a franc, or ten cents; Denmark for 
twelveand ahalfcents; Prussia for from twelve 
and a half to thirty-seven anda half cents; 
Sweden and Norway any distance for thirty 
cents, and one cent for each additional word ; 
that a message may be sent to-day of twenty 
words from Marseilles, in the south of Franee, 
to the north of Scotland, a distance of fourteen 
hundred miles, traversing two kingdoms and 
crossing the Straits of Dover, by submarine 
cable for fifty-five cents, Yet in face of these 
facts the chairman of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads has told this House and 
the country in a solemn report that telegraphing 


‘not favored withadead-head pass he would have 


continental. lines. 


than now furnished to the favored few who 


it will pay at any pe ar office I do not 


in this country is the cheapest and most reliable 
in the world; yet he could not have failed to 
know that if he desired to send a dispateh.of . 
twenty words to his home in: Illinois and was’ 


to pay three dollars; fora similar message to the 
home of the Missouri member of that committee 
four dollars would be charged; the Michigan 
member $2 80, the New Jersey member $1 25, 
the Massachusetts member $1 25, the Indiana 
‘member $2 50, the Kentucky member $2 50, 
the Nevada member $9 28, and the Oregon 
member $15 50, or $5 70 more than it would 
cost to send a message of ten words from Wash-. 
ington to Constantinople by Atlantic cable and 
Say further, that the par- 
pose of my billis to bring the telegraph within | 
‘the reach of the humblest as well as the highest 
by connecting it with the postal system and 
establishing a uniform rate of twenty cents for 
twenty words. Say also that the. farther pur- 
pose of my bill is to give press dispatches. to 
the entire press of the :country at a less rate 


compose the close. corporation known as the 
Associated Press. - 

Mr. PETERS.. I wish to ask the gentleman 
from Wisconsin a question, I have listened 
with great attention to his remarks, but on one 
point I did not quite catch hisidea. Does the 
gentleman mean that we should establish this 
system as extensively as we now -have the sys- 
tem of mails? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. PETERS. Because the Western Union 
Telegraph Company have to-.keep up in the 
State of Maine some thirty or forty places at a 
loss to themselves. There will be no remun- 
eration to the Government at such places. I 
should like to hear the gentleman on that point. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. -1 have 
prepared a bill on the subject whieh :{ will in- 
troduce at an early day. It will provide for 
the establishment of telegraph offices at every 
post office in the United States where the gross 
receipts amount to à given sum.’ The propo- 
sition is to very widely extend the present sys- 
tem; and from the examination I have made 
of the question I believe that this country, in 
consequence of the long distances, is much 
more favorable than Belgium or Switzerland 
or any other small country to the successfal 
adoption of this system. ` 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I ask the gentleman 
whether in his bili he proposes that ths Gov- 
ernment shall poretnes all telegraph lines? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. Yes, sir; 
Ido. I propose that the Government shail 
purehase them in accordance with the terms 
of an act of Congress passed in 1866. 

i Mr. FARNSWORTH. That law is as fol- 
lows: 

“Provided, however, That the United States may at 
any time after the expiration of five years from the 

ato of the passago of this act, for postal, military, 
and other purposes, purchase all the telegraph lines, 
property, and effects of any or ali of šaid companies 
at an appraised value, to bo ascertained by five com- 
petent, disinterested persons, two of whom shall be 
Selected by the Postmaster General of thé United 


tates, two by the company interested, and one b 
the four so previously seleeted,” : r 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. 
in that way, sir. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. At their appraised 
value? - 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. Yes, 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I anderstand, then, 
that the gentleman would establish telegraph 
offices wherever there are post offices? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. Not 
wherever there may be a post office, but at all 
post offices whose gross receipts amount to a 
certain sum. Ihave not fixed in my mind what 
that sum shall be. The question of whether 


Precisely 


consider any more than we do now whether 
any particular post office pays or not; I mean | 


-would respond as follows: 


; the courge of railways is not: followed in 


that the system shali pay in the aggregate,- I 
ask the. gentleman's attention to the important 


‘exhibits and facts which. I-have collected and 


shall append to my speech. | 


e i APPENDIX: 


g Consuisate GENERAL OF SWITZERLAND, 
>i oe WASHINGTON, D. Ce December 20, 1869, 


: Sin: In response to your Honor’s inquiry relative 


‘to the latest statistics of telegraphy in Switzerland, 


and whether the views expressed in the “statement 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company relative 
thereto are substantiated by facts, the undersigned 


The latest statistics of telegraphy in Switzerland 
would seem to place at fault most of the inferences 


‘made in said statementrelative to telegraphy in that 
„country: The statistics given- ia the aforesaid state- 


ment nowhere reach a, later date than the close ofthe 
year 1867: whereas the reduced rates of tolegraphing 
only went into operation with the lst day of Janu- 
ary, 1868, and it is during the said -year and 1869 u 

to September (statistics of said period I herewit 

append) that telegraphing under the reduced rate of 
fifty centimes for telegrams of twenty words through- 
out Switzerland increased upward of eighty-five per 


cent. : x 

It will be seen from the annexed tables that the 
number of offices in Switzerland, Beptember, 1869, 
wore 442, or one to evory 6,667 of its inhabitants, and 
the number of internal telegrams for 1868 under the 
reduced rates ‘were, December excluded, nearly 
1,500,000, each message averaging in cost forty-five 
centimes, and apportioned to each 1,00) inhabitants 
600 internal messages. For the first nine months of 
1869 the total number of internal messages was 1,452,- 
439, or about the same cost as in 1868, and apportions 
to each 1,000 inhabitants 730 messages. It will be 
observed, furthermore, that the allusions, on page 
108 of the statement of the Western Union Telegraph 

ompany, that probably one half of tho messages 
transmitted in Switzerland were international or 
transit is erroneous, a3 not even one fifth of the total 
messages transmitted belong to that class. The col- 
umn of money ordersshows an increase iu one year of 
upward of one hundred and forty-five per cent. Again, 
on page 107 of said statement, itis an error in saying 
 therailways of the country (Switzerland) all belong 
to the State.” : The Government of Switzerland is in 
no manner interested inthe railroads of the country ; 
they. are strictly the: property of railroad corpora- 
tions, as in the case of the United States, And that 
r ; eneral, it 
might:be proper to fate here that of the 4,044 miles 
length of wire in Switzerland only 1,615 follow the 
line of railway. © i, a 

Furthermore, it might be proper to compare the 
minimum rates, of telegrams. in Switzerland where 
the longest line is 235 miles (Geneva to Lugano) with, 
say, the lines from New York or Boston for the same 
distance, and notsimply give a statement, as on page 
6 of the aforesaid publication, whichis evidently 
made from the tables anterior to the international 
telegraph convention held abroad. during the past 
year, which effected a material reduction inthe rates 
of telegrams, ‘This convention effected 9 more per- 
fect unification of European tolegraphy, and main- 
tains an organization for this special purpose, Swit- 
zerland having been complimented with the chair- 
manskip thereof and haying the general office per- 
manently located at its capital, Berne. 

In regard. to the remarks made on page 44 of 
the statement relative to the difference between tel- 
egraphio and postal communications, &c., it might 
be said that the former, as, ib exists at present, will 
certainlyadmit ofimproyement; one feature of which 
is being solved in Switzerland by the use of M, Hipy’s 
autographic telegrams, whig, h enable messages to be 
transmitted in the origingl hand writing of the sender 
and obviates the necessity of any employé of either 
telegraphic bureau needing anything more than the 
address, whieh at the receiving office is written on 
the envelope wherein the autographic message. bas 
‘been placed and thus: sent unread to the party for 
whom it is intended. ‘The undersigned merely men- 
tions this fact to show that eyen telegraphic com- 
munication is being simplified in amanner calculated 
before many years to require but little moro skilled 
service than is required in our modern post offices. 

The postmaster general of Switzerland exercises 
supervision over its telegraphic administration. The 
latter is presided over. by ono director-in-ebief and 
five circuit inspectors. The principal bureaus are 
invariably located jn the same buildings used for post 
office purposes, and which, similarly to the practice 
in the. United States, aro owned and controlled by 
the Federal Government. 

The rates of internal telegraphing in Switzerland 
are more favorable than vonl be inferred from the 
i statement of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany.” They are as follows: for the first twenty 
words, about ten cents in gold or fifty eentimes; 
every additional ten words, twenty-five centimes: 
regular subscribers, (the press, banks, &e.,) twenty 
per gent. discount. There is no country, perhaps, 
where telegraph lines are more subject of being inter- 
fered with by the eloments than in Switzerland, and 
therefore maintaining the lines is more expensive 
than elsowhere; nevertheless, regardless of this fact 
and the cheapness of telegrams, this system proved 
itself to be a source of revenue to the Government, 
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erating to the entire satisfaction of the people for 
ose convenience it was established.. At ail events, 
anaged at present, tho undersigned is not aware 


o 
wi 
asm 
that } £ a 
manner indicated adegire that ite control devolve 


fromthe Government to private corporations, ... : - 
. In conelusion, excuse the observation that the en- 


: wide? Si Narbe of yis : ans A n 
Ret ae Number Deti p patches a 
ja a oe $ 
; . ae aa i: Receipts. Money orders. 
offices. 
Month.. _ Internal} Tabernabional jos Total 

. : a geena | : mi g | im 

1867. | 1868. 1867. 1868. 1867. | 1868. -| 1867. 1868. ų 1867. 1868, | 1867. 1868. 
g K É _ | i i fe g f. (A | Pn i 

January o 334 | 50,513 |. 96,461 | 19,9501 20,077] 69763] 106,538 | 60,206 50) 6.77952! Ist | 282 
February. 337 47,022 996 | 20,463 | 25.387: 7485 | 122,333 | 57,462 52| 83.004 46! 19t | 368 
839 55,956 06,957 21,069 26,882 77,025 | 133,839 | 72,687 32} 89,755 38 | V9 i 416 
843 55,799 | 117,912 24,860 27,750 80,659 | 145,662 | 73,496 50! 83,419 67 210 | 484 
345 4,887 1,18 28,601 25,785 93,488 | 156,972 | 68,614 99| 88,789 83; 203 527 

857 64,622 | 136,779 26,006 28,606 628 65,385 | 58,518 54; 88,811 32! 192 ST 
369 7,604 | - 170,1 80,179} 29,594 | < 117.783 | 199,717 | 93,068 76 | 85,748 96 | 78 -© 670 
376 94745 | 190,146 33,010 34,857 155 | 224,803 | 63,297 14 | 117,706 20 Qi 540 
378 84,289 | 166, 29°769 1 31,089.; 114,058} 198.005 | 42,416 10| 97,617 53) 245 | 595 
October... 380 74,532 | 153,669 30,456 27,251 | 104,948 | 180,920 | 100,479 61 | 108,315 60, 247 573 

November. 887 61,188 | 122,108 25,118 23,142 86,256 45,25 99.995 22} 25,856 44) 986 | - 

December... - 55,559 ~ 21,910 - 77,469 ~ 108,295 31 =- 219 | - 

LOAN E S E AES | ~ | a66] -~ 310,087 l =- [13105,3533 - 823,538 51 - | 2,687 - 


the people of Switzerland: have in the remotest, 


Ho. oF Reps. 


deavor to offect a unification of the telegraph sys- 
tem in the United States, ate ho telegraph sys- 


express system it would improve its facilities never- ||. 


theless any scheme of monopoly in matters. felatit 

to general utility calculated to deprive’ ey aed 
large from the direct control thereof would be de- 
cided in Switzerland as antagonistic to. republican 


| Tables referred to in above letter, 


principles,-and in consequence meat with most gon- 
eral opposition, © Pe ee E ce 
Tam happy to assure your honor of my high esteem. 
For the-consul general of Switzerland; 
=J., WERMUTH, Acting Consul General. 
Hon. Ç.: O WABHBURN, 
i Unites Statea House of Representatives, 


Number of Dispatches, Reccipts. 
Number P NEEE Ae ah a eS 
9 
Month, offices, Internal, Tnternational and Total. Internal international Miscellaneous, Total. 
‘cae areas: eae eee tet j 1 
1868. | 1869. | ` 1868. 1869. 1868. 1869. 1868. 1869. 1868. 1869, 1868, _ 1869. 1868. 1869. 
| f foel oel Eo oel foed ot 
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| 879} 42] 166,963] 197808) 32730 | 141,288 | 199,696 | 230,096) 97,113 87 | 122,830 75 | 503 66 | 3,510 26 | 97,017 53 | 126.541 Ol 
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GENERAL Post Orrice, LONDON, 
September 22, 1809. 
Sin: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your let- 
ter of 3d instant, and in reply to forward you copies 
of tho telegraph acts of 1808 and 1869. I forward, 
also, copies of the evidence taken by. select com- 
mitteés of the House of Commons in 1868 and 1869 
on telegraph questions. , . 
from these you will gain as much information as 
I can at present give with respect to the existing 
relations between the Government of this country 
and the telegraph companies, 
Tam at a Joss to understand how I can have been 
quoted as authority for the statement that a mile of 
inglish telegraph costs £143 15s, In a report which 
I made in July, 1866, to the postmaster general I 
showed that the total cost for each mile of te esraphic 
wire laid on 3ist December, 1865, of constructing, 
maintaining, and working telegraph lines for public 
service from the beginning of such operations to the 
close of the year 1865, a period of about fiiteen. to 
sixteen years in the ease of each of the three coun- 
tries, was in the United Kingdom, £64 ils, 10d.; in 
Switzerland, £65 19s. 2d., and in Belgium £41 16s, 8d. 
I ascribed the excess of cost in Switzerland over cost. 
in Belgium tothe natural characteristics and climate 
of Switzerland, which doubtless had increased the 
diftcultics and costof construction and maintenance. 
I added that the English telegraph companies had 
not had the same difficulties to encounter, but that 
they bad constructed and maintained several subma- 
rine cables connecting tho British islands with each 
other and with the Continent, and that hence, in all 
probability, it was that the total cost of the English 
aystom hod go greatly exceeded tho Belgian system. 
I shall be bappy at any time to furnish you with 
any additional information which you may require. 
Tam sin vonr OFAN TVS SCUDAMORE 
E 2 
C. C. WASSBURN, Esq., La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


[Translation.] 
Paris, January 27, 1868, 


Sin: I have caused to be collested, and I have the 
honor herewith to transmit, the information in rela- 


H 
| of offices are arranged as follows: 


tion to the telegraphic servico of France which you 
requested in your letter of the 30th of November last, 

The lines have for many years embraced all the 
principal places ofthe empire, and they are being rap- 
idly extended to localities of secondary importance; 
and soon, itis expected, all tho cantons of the empiro 
will be inthe enjoyment of telegraphic facilities. 

1. Organization of the System. 

At present the administration possesses stations in 
all the chief points in the various departments, arron- 
dissements, and cantons, and in many of the smaller 
villages. The total number of stations is nearly fif- 
teen hundred, besides about one thousand stations 
upon the railways, employed in tho service of the 
railway companies and receiving and sending also 
dispatohes for the public. 

n proportion to the population and extent of 
country the telegraphic system of France isthe most 
extended in Europe. 

In the principal towns of departments where the 
service answers the political and commercial exigen- 
cies of the general publicthe Government bearsall the | 
expenses of the establishment and working of lines. 

In the principal points in arrondissements, how- | 
ever, whero the service is caleulated to answer the 
needs of the Government and those of the immediate 
localities as well, the lines are established by the 
Government and worked under its direction, but the 
offices are furnished by the local authorities. 

‘Again, in the chiof townsof the cantons, where the 
telegraph serves almost exclusively the local inter- 
ests, the people of the villages contribute, on the one 
hand, to the constraction of the lines, and on the 
other, totheir working. The Government, neverthe- 
less, bears the greater part of the expense, undertak- 
ing about two thirds of the cost of their first construc~ 
tion and insuring the compensation of the operators. 

To form a harmonious system these threo clagses 


The offices of the cantons are connected with the 
chief towns of the arrondissements which collect 
their correspondence. The latter, in their turn, are 
connected with the chief towns of the departments, 
the lines from which converge to some center selected 
for its importance or on account of its geographical i 


situation, Finally, these, central termini are ill 
united by lines extending in every direction, 


Cost per hilometer-1.609 kil==one-mile. 


At the first glance this system may scem to create 
a number of intermediate stations which might bo 
avoided by somo other arrangement. But it should 
be remarked that the great mass of dispatches ori- 
ginating at the grand centers are transmitted directly 
to their destination, and thatthonumber ofrepeating 
stationsisnot increased, except where thotelegraphis 
least used for purposesof correspondence. Thenum- 
ber of repetitions is besides compensated for by the 
order and regularity of transmission, so that sufficient 
rapidity is attained with all desirabte correctness. 

Again, although admitting thosyetem of successive 
contratization as a rule, the administration docs not 
apply it arbitrarily ; and wherever, by reason of thei 
proximity or their community of interests, a natural 
current of trade is established batween two points in 
different districts, the Government provides auxil- 
iary means of communication between them. 

From this organization it becomes necessary to 
proportion tho resources of each office to the import- 
ance of its functions, 

Hence the great centers situated at long distances 
from cach other, and having between them a con- 
stant interchango of dispatches, are united by wires 
of five millimeters (one and a quarter lines) in diam- 
eter, offering a small resistance to the passage of the 
current. Thess are supported upon poles at a dis 
tance of fifty centimeters (twenty inches) from each 
other, in order to avoid the loss of eurrent by almos-~ 
pherio influences, ‘The lines themselves arc suh- 
jected to active and continued surveilance. N 

The chief towns of ‘‘ arrondissements’ are united 
| by wires, four millimeters (ong line) in thickness, 
| placed ata distance of thirty-nine to forty centime- 

ters (sixteen inches) from each other, 

Tho “cantonal” lines, always short and often 
composed of a limited number of wires, baye con- 
ductors of three millimeters (threo quarter ling) in 
| thiolmness,and do not requiresuch assiduous attention. 

The following table shows what, under these gon 
ditions, is the expense of establishing a prinipali line 
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with conductors of five and four millimeters, and a 
secondary line with conductors of three ‘millimeters: 


ir- 


s, | Labor, and super 


Lines. 


tendence thereof. | 


Total. 


s» | Transportation. `- 


> | Materials. 


> 


Principal lines. 
Purchase, transportation, 
and erection of poles, 26 
feet high for ordinary 
and 323 feet extraor- 
dinary supports........ ezis 156 220 
purchaso, 
transportation, and fix- 
ing of insulators: and 
WIO arrsa ai 
Putting up wire of x 
millimetres, purchase, 


100 5} 10} 115 


transportation, and fix- 
i of insulators and 


ing 


88 


d 
oo 


Secondary lines, 
Purchase, transportation, 
and erection of poles, 20 
feet high for ordinary 
and 26 feet for extraor- 
dinary supports............. 
Purchase, transportation, 
and orection of wire of 
three millimeters in 
thickness, and of small 
insulators for its support.. 


100 447 


eooo eee 
It is almost impossible to give the cost of the sub- 
terrancan lines employed in tho large cities and of 
the submarine and other cables, the amount of act- 
ual expense varying in cach cago according to the 
conditions of the work projected. It may be said, 
however, that the subterranean lines recently laid 
in the larger cities of Franco comprise generally 
twenty to thirty conducting wires, and that they have 
cost about one thousand franes per kilometer for cach 
miro, as woll for the material as the cost. of labor. 
lines cables of seven copper conductors each. All the 
cables of a line aro inclosed in iron pipes buried at 
tho depth of about a moter. In certain cases, how- 
over, they are suspended to the roofs of sewers or 
of tunnels, They are then protected by acontinuous 
sheathing of lead. : 

Theo instruments also vary according to the class of 
offices as well as the lines, ‘Iho Hughes (printing)) 
apparatus, which is capablo of transmitting fifty or 
sixty dispatches per hour upon cach wire, is used 
between the grand contors. 

For tho lines connecting the chief towns of depart- 
ments with their contral depot, and for those con- 
necting the chief towns of * arrondissements” with 
those of departments, the instrument in general use 
is the Morso, improved by tho system Digney, which 
has substituted an indelible ink in place of the 
embossed marks, which were invisibloin some lights 
and which disappeared under aslight pressure. In 
tho caso of heavy and continuous business the Hughes 
instrumont is substituted for the Morse. On the 
cantonal lines the instrument used is adial. On this 
instrument tho signals are fugitive, but itssimplicity 
renders it easily manipulated and understood, iB 

1. Lhe Staf—Personnel. i : 

Tho staff and duration of servico in the different 
bureaus are arranged upon the same principles. At 
the head of cach central depot there is a director as- 
sisted by clerks, and having under his orders a num- 
ber of employés according to the number of wires 
and the business: of the office. According to its 
greater or less importance tho service is continuous 
during tho day and night, or prolonged only till mid. 
night. In the chief towns- of the departments the 
bureau is allowed one director and the necessary 
employés. Itiskept open, from seven a. m. in sum- 
mer and cight a.m. in winter, until nine p.m. In 
tho chiof towns of the arrondissements tho. office is 
managed, according to its importance, either by a 
chief of station and employés, with a complete day 
service, or with a limited service, from nine a.m. to 
seven p. m., by an employé or sub-agent chosen from 
among the old employés of the Government or tha 
members of their families. In these three species of 
offices the operating staf depends solely upon the 
administration, and is devoted exclusively to its 
service. ; 

In the cantonal offices the working ‘is under the 
care of the municipal authorities, Itis confided to 
some inhabitant of the locality holding already some 
public office, such as the secretary of the mayoralty 
schoolmaster, postmaster, &c. The extra duty im: 
posed upon him by the telegraphic service is com- 
pensated by the administration: by means of allow- 


ances proportioned to tho number of dispatches: 


transmitted. These offices are open on week days 


‘Tho administration employs for these underground. 
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from nine a. m. to. twelve, and from two to seven p. 
m., and Sundays for an hour inthe morning and one 
in the evening, °°) oS BoA ee 2 : 
The operating staff is under the authority and con-: 
trol of Higher, offoials, whose superintendence ex- 
tends, within certain limits, to all the dotails ofthe 
ROTID E SN ee ERE EA eae ee 
The empire is arranged’ in cight grand divisions. 
each comprising one or two central depots, and 
embracing generally dne'grand line -with its ramifi- 
cations.. A division inspector is at the head of each 
district. With the aid of the sub-inspectors assigned 
to him he is.responsible for the condition of the 
principal lines of the service generally throughout 
his jurisdiction,“ Under his authority an inspector 
is made superintendent in each department. This 
officer has in charge. the construction. of. lines and 
the opening of new offices, the repair and recon- 
struction of existing lines; and, in fine, controlsthe 
service of the different stations. ; z 
Such, sir, is the actual condition of the telegraphic 
administration in France. The principles which are 
at its foundation are not arbitrary; they have been 
adopted in accordance with thegencral constitution 
of the country and the teachings of experience, as 
tho development of the service required a more per- 
fect organization. i 
: pe 2. Tariffs. 


` At the same time that the extonsion of telegraphic 
communication began to popularize this. precious 
means of correspondence the administration placed 
it still further within the reach of the’ public by a 
progressive reduction of tariffs and the concession 
of new advantages. . 

The law of November 29, 1850, which enacted the 
first rules for private dispatches, had fixed the rate 
at three francs for twenty words between points of 
the same department, increased by twelve cen- 
times, (two and two fifths conts) por additional myri- 
ameter, (six miles,) the distance being calculated 
upon the actual length of the line by the route pur- 
sued; the whole augmented by atax of fifty centimes 
for delivery. . 

The law of May 29, 1853, made the first reduction 
in lowering the price to two frances, with ten cen-. 
times por additional myriameter. 

These reductions became greater and greater by 
authority of the laws— va ; 

OF June 22, 1854, which took for a basis the dis- 
tance ina direct linc, and while reéstablishing the 
old additional rate of twelve centimes per myri- 


‘ameter, raised the number of words in asimple dis- 


patch from twenty to twenty-five ; 2 

Of July 21, 1856, which restored the proportional 
tax to ten centimes per myriameter, but reduced 
the length of the dispatch to. fifteen words in the 
text and five for the address; +) TARA : 

May 18, 1858, which fixes the tariff of one franc 

for dispatches betweon points in the same depart- 
ment, and of one. franc fifty centimes for those 
between adjacent departments: ie 

And lastly, by tholaw of July 3, 1861, which, mak- 
ing a radical ehange in the system of tariffs, substi- 
tuted for the proportional system auniform tariff of 
one franc for twenty words for dispatches within the 
same departments, and of two franes for. tho others 
throughout the empire. a 

The following table, in which are reproduced the 
successive tariffs for a dispatch from Paris to three 
or four different points, shows the importance of these 
reductions: : 
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: still, and-two new: laws 


These tariffs are still in operation. But since the 
8d of July, 1861, the administration has not stood 
have extended the benefits 
and facilities heretofore accorded to the public. [Re- 
duced November 1, 1869,'to uniform rate of 7 franc 


‘ine departmentand 1 franc throughout the empire. } 


One, the la of: May 27, 1863, has inaugurated two 
new services: that of semaphoric communication, to 
which I shail presently advert, and that of the auto- 
graphiesystem of transmission, whichis, perhaps, the 
desideratum of the future, but which at present does 
not seem fully to answer a much-felt need. It isin 
operation only between Paris and Lyons, and its use 
even upon that line is as yet limited. Perhaps the 


“public are not entirely unaware of the results bith- 


erto attained; the apparatus, while presenting a 
splendid solution of the problem of autographic 
transmission, has not yet reached" its perfect devel- 
opment, and its reproductions leave something still 
to be desired in the way of clearness and even of 
authenticity. 3 

The second, the law of June 13, 1366, provided for 
the insuring of absolute exactness in the transmission 
of dispatches by repetition, for allowing them to be 
written in cipher or secret. characters, and permitted 
them to follow the party to whom addressed in case 
ofthis absence, ` Besides, it substituted for the rather 
slow system of collecting the tax in money the more 
rapid delivery by means of stamped dispatches. 

he administration has not yet reached, however, 
the limit of the reductions which it proposes to make 
in its tariffs, and the prices, already small, of one and 
two francs will undoubtedly soon be reduced to fifty 
centimes and one frane. 

3. Result of Improvements. 

. The natural effect of these successivereductions of 
tariffs and of these new facilities in the exchange of 
dispatches has been to so multiply their number that 
in spite of the considerable diminutions in rates the 
amount of receipts has nevertheless progressively 
increased. But, on the other hand, the expenses have 
been augmented in proportion, in order to maintain 
a constant equilibrium between the demand and 
resources, — . 

This situation is shown by the two comparative 
tables hereunto annexed, in which will be found the 
expenses and effective receipts from the beginning 
of the service up to January 1, 1866. 

To fully appreciate the value of these figures it 
must be remarked that all Government correspond- 
ence by telegraph is free of charge. In 1865 this 
amounted to 568,647 dispatches, If an account had 
bcen kept of the corresponding receipts, 1,800,631 
frances 18 contimes, which is only preserved as a rec- 
ord, the telegraphic budget would have been over- 
paid since 1865 by a pratt of nearly one million. 

On the other hand, all the dispatches sent upon 
the service of the railroad companies do not enter 
into these calculations. The profits of which the 
adininistration is deprived in this mannor are com- 
pensated in part by t o services which the companies 
rendor it by transporting free its material and em- 
ployés. s 

f 4, Semaphoric Service. 

Thus far, sir, I have merely mentioned the exist- 
ence of a system equally extended by the Govern- 
ment, and which develops itself side by side with the 
general system. I refer to that of semaphoric com- 
munication. 

he semaphores are stations established upon the 
coasts of the empire, which are connected by electric 
Wires peculiar to the whole system, and are united 
besides with a system of signals which allows them 
to communicate with ships at sea. As regards the 
general interests of the public, these stations have 
the triple duty of watching the coasts, reporting the 
condition of the sea, and receiving and transmitting 
the communications of thè ships of war with the 
maritime authorities. - 

Their function ‘is not limited to this official service: 
They serve, besides, to give the benofit of the tele- 
graph to the points nearwhich they are established, 
and are the means of private communication between 
ships at sca and-thé various points on shore. The 
staff of the semaphorie service is recruited among 
the agents of the navy department, to which it con- 
tinues to belong. ae 

These communications of ‘an altogether private 
naturo are effected by means of the signals of the 
commercial code in use by the ships of all nations, 
which was prepared in concert by the British admi- 
ralty and the Trench departmont of the marine, and 
which, adopted since by a great number of nations, 
seems destined to become, accordingly, the universal 
maritime language. 

These dispaiches, called maritime dispatches, are 
not subjected to other conditions than those which 
result from their peculiar manner of transmission. 
Their rates are the samo as those for land dispatches 
of the same nature, with the addition of two. francs 
per twenty words for maritime transmission. 

tseens to me, sir, superfluous to enumerate tho 

advantages which this mode of communication pre- 

sents: e Government of tho United States, more 

than any other, 1s in a condition to appreciate them. 
5. International System, 

Before closing a word remains to be said in regard 
to the telegraphic relations of the ompire with other 
countries. 

Paris is connceted direetly by many wires with the 
capitals of adjacent countries. The grand centers, 
also, and the places near the frontiers are equally in 
communication with neighboring foreign cities, 

The grand international lines are generally built 
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with wires of large diameter, (five millimeters, or 


one and a quarter line,) and those where business |f 


is the most active—the lines to Berlin, Vienna, and 
Florence, forexample—are operated with the Hughes 
instrument. i , 

Tho international tolegraph system is subject to 
the regulations of the convention concluded at Paris 
in 1865, which adopted uniform rules, not oniy upon 
all the principal subjects, but also for the minor 
details of the service. A 

This document, which was prepared with the con- 
currence of the directors general ofall the telegraphic 
administrations of Europe, and which a periodical 
revision will keep constantly on a par with the dis- 
coveries of science and the progress of improve- 
ment, has been successively adopted by nearly all 
the Governments which had not participated in its 
formation; and going outside of European bound- 
aries it seeks.to extend its provisions over the whole 
ofthe Old World. i g 

Russia and Turkey have adopted it for their Buro- 
pean and Asiatic possessions, and Tunis and Algiers, 
united to Europe through the Italian system, hayo 
accepted it. The Indian company desires also to 
adopt it. he: , 

In tho Old World Persia ahd Egypt alone still 
maintain theirspecialregulations, but there is every 
reason to believe that these two States will not long 
remain isolated exceptions, but will submit very 
soon to the system in operation all about them. | 

At this moment the harmonious system attained 
by the Paris conference would be complete ifcircum- 
stances permitted the New World to apply its rules 
in its relations with the old. 

In order to render your information the morecom- 
plete I herewith inclose copies of the following doc- 
uments, an examination of which will enable you to 
gain an idea of the details of the organization of a 
service of which I have only been able thus far tosct 
forth the principles: 

1. Organic law of November 29, 1850. 

2. Decree of administration of May 8, 1867. 

3, Explanatory circulars ‘of June 30 and Septem- 
ber 23, 1867, Nos. 419 and 421, , 

4, Instructions upon semaphoric service. | 

5, Table of proceeds of bureaus of the empire in 


G6. Nomenclature of the system. 


Ho. or Reps, 


7. Convention of Paris. re : 
Accept, sir, the assurance of my high consideration. 
The Minister of the Interior, 
INARD. 


; P 
Major General Dix, Minister of the United States. 


Description of a pneumatic tube employed in Paris for 

sthe tranamission of dispatches between the central 

telegraph station and the various stations in the city. 
p ga _ [Lranslation.] 

About a year or fifteen months ago a large ditch 
was dug in the boulevards, at the bottom of which 
was laid a subterrancan tube for the transmission of 
telegraphic dispatches. This tube describes a vast 
and nearly regular ellipse, which starts from the 
interior department (Rue Grennelle, Saint Germain) 
and returns, passing by the Rue des Saints Péres, 
the Caroussel, the post, office, (Rue J.J. Rousseau,) 
the Bourse, the Grand hotel, the Rue Boissy d’Ang- 
lais, and the Place de la Concorde; making cight 
stationsin all. 

Since the establishment of the telegraph the office 
of the minister of the interior, in the Rue Grennelle, 
has been the central point for the arrival’ and de~ 
parture of all dispatches to and from the provinces. 
The rapid increase of the number of dispatches, 
however, gave rise to considerable difficulty as 
regards their distribution. Now, the rapidity of the 
telegraph loses all its advantages when the distance 
to be traversed becomes too small; there would never 
be a sufficient number of carriers. Hence acertain 
number of special telegraph offices were created, 
communicating by wires with the central station in 
the RueGrennelle. These offices of distribution, how- 
ever, were soon overloaded with dispatches, and it 
became necessary to deliver them from the Rue 
Grennelle tothe different distributing stations, not by 
the wires, which had become inadequate, but by 
means of carriage, This was no longer telegraphy, 
and a better method was successfully sought. An 
engineer of the telegraphic administration conceived 
the idea of applying the atmospheric system, with 
appropriate modifications, to the transmission of 
dispatches in Paris. This was not casy to be accom- 
plished in view of the dislike felt toward inventions 
which are not in accordance with the “aristocratic 
system.” However, M. Lecomte—that, I believe, is 


the name ofthe engineer—accomplished his purpose; 
his system was adopted and is still in operation, | 

_ An iron pipe, six. centimeters, two and a third 
inches, in diameter was laid beneath the pavements 
of certain streets, forming a complete circuit, upon 
the route above indicated. _In each of the stations 
was placed an engine which compresses air and 
forces a small metal box through the pipe. This box 
in the course of two or three minutes reaches the next 
station. - Every fifteen minutes 2 number of these 
-little boxes leave the office inthe Rue Grennelle, and 
passes through all the stations in the circuit, stop- 
ping at each. . The boxes are opened, tho dispatches 
taken out, othors placed in, and they continue their 
circular course, returning finally to the pointof their 
departure. The actual time of transit is, I believe, 
twenty minutes, and including the six stoppages 
nearly forty. 


- Atlantic Cable. 
Rates in gold from Washington to— 


London, or any point in Great Britain.. .. $7 80 
Paris, or any point in France........ eš . T80 
Madrid, or any point in Spain + 8 99 
Lisbon, or any point in Portugal « 940 
Brussels, or any point in Belgium. 8. 66 
Berne, or any point in Switzerland.. 8 66 
Florence, or any point in Italy... . 900 
Berlin, or any point in Prussia . 890 
Vienna, or any point in Austria. 9 00 
St. Petersburg, or any point in Russia.., 9-90 
Constantinople, or any point in Turkey........... 9 80 


These rates are for ten words or less, count- 
ing address and signature, but not date if writ- 
ten by the party sending thedispatch. Beyond 
Great Britain and France the continental 
tariff, as of -$1 19 to Madrid, is for twenty 
words or less. The rates of cable dispatches 
have been reduced step by step from $100 to 
the present rates; and it is worthy of remark 
that every reduction has been followed by 
increase of receipts. When the rates were 
reduced from £5 to £3 17s. 6d. the receipts 
jumped from £495 to £525 per day. 


Comparative statement of the tariffs of telegraphic messages in France, Belgium, Prussia, and Switzerland. 


l France. Belgium. | Prussia. Switzerland, | 
Countries. Years. | | — - 
Twenty words. Twenty words. j Twenty words. | Twenty words, 
f Francs. Francs. Silver Groschen.t Francs. 
EAA EELE OETH 1850. EPE TEE EE E T T NEINEI N NE REES EAN 20 gros. for every ten Pr. mls.$ - j 
Vrance........... 1850, November 29......... 3;and 12centimes for every 
. i myriameter. - - - 
Belgium... 1851, March 15......sc0cccree|rosssrssssssrecsecrsersacscscerscessserseoensnes 23 for distance of 75 kilome- 
j ters, and 5 for all larger dis- 
i tances. 2 7 
I 
Switzerland...) 1852, December 5... ....... [i codecs AEEA A ET AEA | coded av eddh T T E E E Weve caetatadon sigeeatennnacs aerie 1frane thronehout the wholoj 
tate. 
Prance naun 1853, May 28.......sseecseeee 2} and 10 centimes for every 
myriameter. ~ - ~ | 
25 words, | 
1854, June 22................} 23 and 12 centimes for every 
E myriameter. - 7 = 
Bele vite s..csccel 1856, May Ws cssewnssusenissvalssncavssvsapanidacsonsnsccenigdcanedan eyes ine 1; for distance of 75 kilome- | 
. ters, and 3 for all larger dis- 
| tancos. - - 
20 words, 
France........... 1856, July 210 2and 10 centimes for every 
f 2 myriameter. X - q | 
Prussia... 1858, April Levee PEELEN 12 gros. for every 10 Pr. mls. - 
France... 1858, May 18-00... eee eee within the circuit of a prov- | 
inco, 1; throughout the 
: . fargo | wholeState, 3. s a = 
Belgium......... 1859: November Lossi joru akarian anie ES tircušliout the whole 
ate. - 5 
Prussia... 1861, January 1............ EEA EEE RT .| for distance of— 
i 10 Pr.mis,, 25, and beyond 25, - 
| ! 10 gros. 20 gros. 30 gros, - | 
1 H 
France..........] 1861, July 3.....c0ecceeeceeee } within the circuit ofa prov- | "~ 
ince, 1; throughout the ; | 
whole State, 2. - - | 
Prussia.......... 1862, January 1... UNNER calcd Seros. IGgros. 24 gros, - f 
` 1862, April 1.... eicese'e sinse KR 8 gros. 16 gros. - 
Belgium........ 1863, January 1... 1 throughout the whole 
i ate. i 3 
Prussia...........1 1863, October 1 OET A Reyetnee ; §Sgros. l@gros, 16 gros. - 
Belgium.........{ 1866, December 1.. | + throughout, the whole | 
R State, 175 miles. H - - : 
Prussia.,........) 1867, July 1 5gros. 10gros. 15 gros. - : 
Switzerland ...! 1868, January 1.. PEERI ENIE EAE, s] 2 franc throughout the whole ! 
i State, 200 miles. 
Vrance.......0 1869, November 1.......... | 1franc throughout the coun- i ; 
ry. = À S i 
i i 


* 600 miles, and 3 franc within a department. 


+ A silver groschen is equal to 2} cents. 


£ A Prussian mile is equal to 54 English miles. 
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Ho: or Reps. Postal Pelegraph—-Mr. Washburn. 41st. Cong....2p Bess. 
Comparative state:1ent showing the number of telegraphic messages transmitted in each year. * 
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7 : po a | z a ae ao i ; = , BS i he bak 2 
24 5,285] o | 2 ie passe E on ee x 44,941 - 
48751) 9,6051 10,197] - | =- - S ee r S a: - 62,716 - 
85,161 | 33,475} 22156] - 2 ee : -of 4674 = - 109,347 š 
116,313 | 33,906 |: 55,069] 27,423 |: 20,043 |- 10,534] ~ a - | 101864] -° o- -> | 190,522 - 
820| 41.929 | 71,098 | 28.295 | 46,443] 60,607 | 229161- - ,085'} 140,011 - : 204.221 | 1,017,599 
221,411 | 59,044 | 128,027 |. 43,376 |: 51,871 | 116.637] 58.81 - | 4/846 | © 190,447 - - 251,948 | 1,122,792 
241,545 | 55,619 | 105,707] 44,521 | 110,855 | 174,864 | 73,675] 11,945 | 26,772] 224803] 133,556] - 381,720 | 1,247,018 
2| 66,557 | 133,146 | 68,270 | 104'400;| 173,685 | 90,708} 32,500 | 113,171 | © 263,777 | . 156,794) - 419, 449 | 1,321,086 
349,997 | 100,696 | 200,659 | 99,042 | 119,253 | 171,404 | 117,250 | . 42,000 | 210,426 | 385,473 | © 242749] -< 692/379 | 1.629.730 
34,335 | 110,372 | 194,563 | 111857 | 146,001 | 159,168 | 133,294 | 51,500 | 230,1 3.4451 4014791 - 700,795 | 1,863,839 
2 | 129,380 | 217,454 | 140,123 | 185,858 | 169,038 | 127,827 | -62,000 | 236.089] 479,853 29) o 846,958 | 2,123,589 
0,501 | 165,149 | 251,142 | 188,782 | 189,943 | 210,178 | 138,710 | 71,000} 282.098| 56,486! 647,242)  - 946,675 | 2,676,352 
583 | 195,573 | 302,660] 222,876 | 222,65 167,136 |. 77,000 | 433,110 261 f 14,480,695] 3,186,724 
621 | 379,934 | 298,578 | 159,247 | 243,489 | 199,734 | 89,500 | 613,205! 801,836 |: 838,653 | 1,507,168 | 1,610,663] 3.924.855 
147 214 | 1,527,455 | 323,491 | 470,700 | 355,585 | 193.956 | 328,464 |; 220,994 | 110,090. | 767,999 | _ 966" 948,180 | 1,748,364 | 1,786,955 | 4,662,687 
CE R E E E | Rs] CRAB | a | BS 
3,503,182 | 1,502,590 | 1,158,092 ~ 1 480,564 | 678,374 | 506,986 | 348,690 | 507,062). = =A 1 23496, 544. -| 2)380,271 ws i 
GE ; FRANCE. ' i 
| Kimbar yo Abelard Number of messages. Produce of messages. | Revenue. Disbursements. - A e 
+> satan AR eee aasa oot A a 
. ] 3 H ui ot oh 
wt = ! g RA go 
a 3 2 o. oe ga 
G 3 Su 8 & | | z E : oan a4 | S3 8 
. | Sg] 2g | 58 T ee ; Zoi ; È | ES | 88 | 28 si | SH 
a DO wa Q2y 3 m ° 3 | al i A | Q ao nr Qo n & nm? 
tg toti aR = pe mi a a ~ | Sh 8 am a ae BK 
g Aem REN 8 G v gs a © 8 i Ss 25 . Bay 4 3S aad 2 
5 STAS 5 A a > Z i Ë > 3 à Sg RE 7 Bo |- KB 
HA 4 Z 4 4 a a jA & Š Š ze as a a we 
H Francs. | Francs. “France, Franes, | Francs. | Frances. Tian: Frances. | Franes. | Frances, 
- | mee OE p eTa oad |S [LOS | 12 |La LOA |" 
aie te ois < d Sd agso - | 1.086.742 | 212/997 | 1,299,739 | "735,988 - 
: : 142.061 > +t 4 LBEL909 | 1,617166 =. 11.360.370 | 483.720 | 1,794,090 | 176,923 - 
* ; 235,018 z1 > 1204983] 1284774 -` 11.884.221 | 509,548 | 2,393,769 | 109,495 - 
: : 254,532 < f Do (2487109| 2860.919 -  {2601,423 | 464,735 | 3.066,149 | 205,229 - 
- = 413,616 z | Z  [šaamgos] sgool l aoao | BOT0BG | 8.808479 | Sn 130.259 
49,887 | 114,086 | 463,978 | 1,794,918 | 1,721,715 | 3,516633 | 3902078; T- 3014AN [1514158 AStA] aep I 
459,998 | 144,703 | 598.701 | 2,072,314 | 1,950,485 | 4,022,799 | 4,450,270 | - . 13517926 | 1,141,179 | 4659108 | 908835 I 
568.363 | 151,885 | 720,250 | 2,358,525 | 1,829,540 | 4,188,065 4,770,210! I ` [4096851 | 1.473.213 15.5700641 599824) L 
734,252 | 186,357 | 920,857 | 2,840,445 | 2,079,202 | 4,919,737 | 5,676,864 - | $847'877 | 1,748,530 | G'594407 | 917,542 : 
L29LTTA | 226,270 | 1,518,044 | 2.984.490 | 2317,950 | 5,302440 | 6.265683, I 158751063 | 1925083 TL0 T aeaeo o 
490,023 | 284,844 | 11754867 | 3,305,993 | 2631911 | 5,037,904} 6987.521 Z 151688021 |21507400 | 816542 | Taa l 
654,406 | 313,342 | 1,967,748 | 3,565,933 | 2,557,838 | 6,123,272 | 7,315,922 | 1,541,320 | 5832,90 | 2,540,147 | 8373.093 mee, | 7,144 | 
2,098,640 | 875,102 | 2.473.747 | 4,159,445 2,802,694 7.052139] 8'161,218 | 1,800,631 | 6354-700 262760 aua I | Era 
2.0 COL | 402873 | 2842554 | 4.515.005 [3191495 | 707.590 8,810,283 | 1,507,495 | 6,354,700 | 2.698.760 | 8,983,460 T ShSI8 
682, 531,185 | 3,213,995 | 4,969,618 | 3,690,226 | 8,659,845 529, 366,368 | 5 "644 482 73! ~ ITAR Aye 
2,916,734 | 580,448 | 3,503,185] - | | 33831032 IOS 8IS | 7S | OSS |2015 9408783] -| Lasziare 


Tt will be seen from this table that France, with an area of 211,000 square miles, has 70,330 miles of t i ; 
as many wires as the whole United States with 4,000,000 square iles ce territory. as 70,330 miles of telegraph wire, or more than two thirds 


BELGIUM. ite chet ils 
eit oe ae UM. | k | BELGIUM — Continued. M , BELGIUM-~Continued. 
| Number of stations, lengths of — {| R j f i RTE = 
_lines, &e. Years. Radic Pepe Loss. | Profit. | ae ; Number of messages. 
ta | tes H H ears. 
Ss lS ta lag pas | Inter- 
Years, 2 og | S. | SB | 8gg | | i Inland. i Total. 
a 3 a $ Pet ll ea È oS i | Francs. | Francs. | Frances, | France. a pavonal, 
BE | Be | Ss | Sa | see i 88,074 | ` 309,116 | 220,449 - ` [i18 l 6.659 
B= | ge |. S8 | se |288 i 165973] 102917] aa Seo p373 | oe 
E 3 z | Se gë 265.598 | oee =| Wiss | Brae 58080 
—~ : 280,845 | 189.795 - | ral 43° 0'415 
“Miles. | 265939! 61500! I | Tras j 4360 | 60,415 
a | 359,579. 202599 1 f ae | geli 61.433 
| ggg 407011. 83172 O l Gist | SGL | 99273 
EEI 415025 | 238] -| 30.035 | 47673 |, g8'05s | Lusthes 
1, i 506,005 |- 875,343 - | 320663 | 55465 l fantees | 31726 | 
| 1593 | 527,743; 403,5990] - | 12023 j! i SD2 lis aie | Data 
1676 | 588532) 408,961) | l! 186 goaie | da5,603 | 225,810 
1885 | 605,044 | 515,800 | | | 186 105274 l ian’ $ | 208,998 
2.0775 | 812,363 | 653.780 | 41,417 | | 1865 188358 | A | | WLS? 
2402" | 789,39) | 604A] 2 | l! 188 pees: | 22m2 | 416,118 
2569 | | 885,640! 948516 | g2.g76; 2 (i agg saora | Sapar® | eG 487 | 
2,808 ! 962,213 | 1,214,508 | 2522951 >. 186 602 536 341,816. | 674,087 | 
EIIE ie am me i i PEIRE gr 
3899 | y „197,102 | 1,291,925 : 2 : 17,092 TL, | 1,288,7 
sus | tg | m | B® ee |) 186 972,038 | 530,561 | 1,502590 
5433 | 307 | 481 | 267 || | *Speaking of the loss indicat i i ; : 
6.243 | 356 | 536 309 lj Sauer says s “Prom Pope r a nie table; i fr, | turo includes tho Guilay for the creation of increased 
vee | a | go i 8336 | to profit and loss it might appear asif a loss had ary by Eocene oe facilities, which pacamo dence, 
s29 4 thia st u of K < y D as r ; 
Tae Es ale SS l oiy peurred; thisit willbe seen, on examination, is || Notwithstanding theincreased outlay a o apnea, 


only apparent, inasmuch as the synopsis of expendi» |l tion has sueceoded in making annually aclear profit.” 
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BELGIUM—Continued. ome PRUSSIA—Continued. SWITZERLAND—Continued, 
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Reconstruction of Georgia—Mr. Morgan. 


41st Cona....2p Sess. 


SWEDEN— Continued. 


NORWAY—Continued. 


` Number of messages. 


Produce of messages. 
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4) 1 i 
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79 127 194 desired the war for the purpose of overthrow- 
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ing our free institutions? It is a fact which I 
have not heard commented upon, and yet it is 
a startling fact, that so anxious was the Admin- 
istration of Mr. Lincoln that the rebellion 
should assume form and an organized army 
be placed in the field, that after open war had 
been made upon the part of the southern 
people by firing upon Fort Sumter, Mr. Lin- 
coln’s administration furnished to the rebellion 
the four great leaders who organized and com- 
manded their armies—Robert E. Lee, Joseph 
E. Johnston, Albert Sidney Johnston, and that 
thunderbolt of southern war, James Longstreet. 
Their resignations were accepted by Mr. Lin- 
coln after the firing upon Fort Sumter. Upon 
this charge I challenge denial. 

Sir, it was notorious throughout the land that 


l deeds? [Applause,] 


Robert È. Lee, Joseph B. Johnston, and Albert 
Sidney Johnston were not only three of the 
most distinguished officers in the American 
Army and holding the highest rank, but that 
they were three of the most scientific and able 
of our military men. It was at the option of 
President Lincoln to receive or not to receive 
their resignations. Fort Sumter had been 
fired upon, and it was evident that the rebel- 
lion must prove a speedy failure unless great 
chiefs were placed atits head. Who furnished 
those chiefs? The administration of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. On this point I again challenge 
contradiction. JI pause for a reply. As no 
reply comes I will make good my charge by 
roof. ; 

E I hold in my hand testimony that will not be 
controverted—the Register of the Army of the 
United States, in which it appears that the 
resignation of. Brigadier General Joseph HE. 
Johnston was accepted on the 22d day of April, 
1861, one week after the firing upon Fort Sum- 
ter. The same record shows that the resigna- 
tion of General Albert S. Johnston was accepted 
on the 3d day of May, 1861, then nearly three 
weeks after the firing upon Fort Sumter; that 
the resignation of Robert B. Lee, colonel of the 
first cavalry, was accepted April 25, 1861 ; that 
the resignation of James Longstreet, who is 
now the leader of the Republican party in the 
State of Louisiana, holding in that State the 
best office within the gift of this Republican 
administration, was not accepted until the Ist 
day of June, 1861, about three weeks before 
the disastrous battle of Bull Run. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEVENSON. As the gentleman is 
experienced in military matters Í would like 
to know what he would have had the President 
do in cases where rebel officers thus proposed 
to leave the service of the United States and 
tendered their resignations? 

Mr. MORGAN. I thank the gentleman for 
his question. No soldier would have any diffi- 
culty in answering it. What would T have had 
the President do when an officer of the Army 
of the United States proposed to resign his 
commission for the purpose of taking up arms 
against the Federal flag and Constitution? He 
should have put him under arrest, sir. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Anything else? 

Mr. MORGAN. Anything else! Had they 
been put under arrest the confederate armies 
would have been left without competent leaders 
and the rebellion would have languished and 
died before it had assumed grave proportions. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Willthe gentleman yield 
to me further? 

Mr. MORGAN. With great pleasure. 

Mr. STEVENSON.. Is it your opinion that 
Lee, as he left the Union Army to join. the 
rebels, should have been put under arrest on 
tendering his resignation? 

Mr. MORGAN. Thatis my opinion ; I have 
no doubt on the subject. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Without any. proof? 

Mr. MORGAN. Proof, sir! ‘There was 
proof in the roar of the confederate guns fired 
upon Fort Sumter. The heavens were lurid 
with its blazing battlements ; our flag was 
lowered and our garrison surrendered as pris- 
oners of war. And, after all these notorious 
facts, the gentleman still asks for proofs ! 

Mr. STEVENSON. Iwantto ask the gentle- 
man one more question. Ido notwish to annoy 

im. 

Mr. MORGAN. 
you do not annoy me. 
gentleman. ; 
_ Mr. STEVENSON. Tf for their evil inten- 
; tion they should have been arrested then, what 

should be done with them. now for their evil 


Do not be uneasy, sir; 
Tam happy to hear the 
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Alst Cona....2p Sess. 


Reconstruction of Qeorgia—Mr. Morgan. 


Ho. or Res. 


Mr. MORGAN. What should we do now? 
The war was a family one, and we were not free 
from blame. We furnished the rebels great 
generals to organize. their armies and to meet 
us in battle array. We fought them like men, 
as they fought. us. - We conquered; they sur- 
rendered, and like brave men they have kept 
their faith; like brave’ men: we should. keep 
ours. I would make friends with them. T 
would once more draw them to our hearts. T 
would ask them to rally around the brave old 
flag which represented them and us alike; and 
when the next war came I should ask.Joe 
Johnston, Robert Lee, and Albert Sidney John- 
ston, if he were alive, and their late comrades 
in arms, to stand by our side in the next war in 
fighting a common enemy in defense of our 
common flag. [Applause] =. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is no bitterness in 
my heart, although there is much of sadness. 
I regret more than I can express the unhappy 
condition of our country. I desire to see the 
evils which exist corrected, and not from parti- 
san fecling, but from a sense of duty, I feel 
that I should go farther in my charges against 
the evil policy of the leaders of the miscalled 
Republican party. f i 

Sir, from the time ofthe Declaration of Inde- 
pendence down to the present hour there has 

een in this country a class of men who are 
monarchists at heart. It is a historical fact 
with which every gentleman ọn this floor is 
familiar, that when the Deckiration of Inde- 
pendence was drafted by Thomas Jefferson and 
published to the world, one third of the peo- 
ple of the Colonies were loyal to the monarch 
of Great Britain—“‘ loyal,’ that, sir, was the 
term then, They called themselves loyalists, 
but are known to history as ‘‘ Tories.’ They 
believed in a monarchy and they had the man- 
hood to fight for the cause in which they 
believed. 

Bat, sir, the Revolution triumphed, and when 

the Constitution was formed the Tory element 
melted into what was miscalled the Federal 
party, for in fact its leaders were monarchists. 
In the Convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion the monarchical element boldly asserted 
itself. Its chief was a great man, Alexander 
Hamilton, whose doctrines are to-day the 
models of the self-styled Republican party. 
Alexander Hamilton appeared in the Conven- 
tion and advocated a system of government 
monarchical in its character; and when de- 
feated he retired from the Convention with 
disgust, and did not appear in that body again 
until a short time before the Constitution was 
formed. 

Well, sir, I stated that I did not propose to 
denounce the Tories of the Revolution, although 
monarchists, because they were honest in the 
avowal of their’sentiments. And although be- 
lieving that monarchy was the best form of 
government Mr. Hamilton at last advocated 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States in the hope of making it a stepping- 
stone to monarchy. His views and purposes 
are explained in a letter from Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, his confidential friend, to Robert Walsh, 
dated February 5, 1811, an extract from which 
Iwill read. Tt is as follows: 

“General Hamilton had little share in forming the 
Constitution. He disliked it, believing all ropub- 
lican governmenttoberadicallydefective.” =  * 
may, He heartily assented, nevertheless, to the 
Constitution because he considered it a band which 


inight hold us together for sometime, and he knew 
that national sentiment is the offspring of national 
existence.” 

„Now, mark you, sir—and here we have 
disclosed the secret spring which moves our 
modern monarchists who enact their schemes 
under the garb of republicanism: 

„< He trusted, morcover, (says Morris,) that in the 
changes and chances of time we should be involved 


in some war which might strengthen our union and 
nerve the Executive.” 


Gentlemen may feel surprised that I should 


go back to Alexander Hamilton. 


You will 
disclaim ‘doubtless that you are his followers ; 
but I would-ask in whose ‘steps have’ you: fòl- 
lowed in your funding of the national debt? 
Inthe steps of Aléxander Hamilton... ‘Where 
did you learn your ideas of a ‘high’ protective: 


tariff? In thereports of Alexander Hamilton.. 


Where did you get your notions: of national: 


banks? In the national bank system of Alex~ 


ander Hamilton; and you ought to blush with 
shame when you disown the ‘greatest man who 
ever adorned the annals of your party. ` 

Well, sir, I come down now from Alexander 
Hamilton to the real leader of the Republican 
party at the present day, and not only the 
Jeader of the Republican party, but one who 
did more than any other one man to bring 
about the great convulsions which have nearly 
resulted in the overthrow of our institutions. 
I mean Wendell Phillips. And I propose to 
show how completely this House and this Con- 
gress follow in his footsteps and obey his man- 
dates as it used to obey those of Thaddeus 
Stevens. ; 

The unfortunate division of the Democratic 
party in 1860 reinstalled the monarchists ‘in 
power, this time under the assumed name of 
Republicans, although there was a popular 
majority of one million votes against Mr. Lin- 
coln when he was declared President; for the 
combined vote of Douglas and Breckinridge, 
the two Democratic candidates, was nearly 
one million greater than the vote for Lincoln. 
No sooner had the minority assumed control 
of the Government than they prepared to pre- 
cipitate the country into war, and the extreme 
men of the South became the ready instruments 
to carry out their purpose. 

And here, sir, 1 declare that which will be 
the judgment of history, had either Douglas 
or Breckinridge or Bell been elected there 
would have beenno war. In 1831-32 the fires 
of nullification burned as fiercely in South Car- 
olina as did the fires of secession in 1861, and 
had the monarchists been in power then there 
would have been waratthattime. But the Dem- 
ocrats were in power, and patriotic statesman- 
ship prevented a fratricidal war. Again, in 
1835 the States of Ohio and Michigan were on 
the eve of armed collision ; the troops of each 
State were actually in the field, and the bone 
of contention was a valuable territory claimed 
by each. At one time war seemed inevitable, 
but again Democratic statesmanship adjusted 
the difficulty, and a settlement was effected alike 
honorable and satisfactory to each State. 

The democratic principle of government is 
reason, while the monarchical idea is force; 
and thinking men have observed that the basis 
of every reconstruction measure is force—the 
power of the bayonet. 

I feel bound in candor to say, sir, that in 
the charges I have brought and am about to 
urge against those who have usurped leader- 
ship over what is called the Republican party 
I do not include the thousands of honest and 
patriotic men who have mistakenly acted with 
that organization. iia 

But 1 charge that there is a conspiracy in our 
country to break down. our free institutions and 
adopt a government similar to that of Great 
Britain. I charge this: that there is a purpose 
to rob the Executive of his constitutional pow- 
ers. I charge this: that there isa conspiracy 
to rob the Supreme Court of the United States 
of its rightful authority, and to confer upon this 
House and the Senate judicial powers ; thus 
concentrating in Congress executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial powers. Icharge this: that 
the action of this Congress is revolutionary ; I 


| charge this: that it sets at defiance the Consti- 


tution of the United States.as the Long Parlia- 
ment set at defiance the English constitution, 
and asthe Assembly of France usurped all the 
powers of Government. And it does all this 
under the leadership of Mr. Wendell Phillips, 


In speaking of the British Goveriiment, in 
his speech delivered in Faneuil Hall just before 


the last presidential election; Mr. Wendell Phil- 


lips ‘said—and I read from high Republican 
authority, the Boston Commonwealth— ; 
“Tt is tho most elastic, convenient, prompt; and 
yeady Governinent in the world, pod when I look at 
seem grave reasons | y may in ti 
abolish the office of Presidente” S ERES me 
- Again -he said: . 


‘Give me the English system; give me arulo, a 

principle underlying and running through all our 
acts, and you may get into your chaise and drive 
across the continent and find nothing but civilization 
around you.” 
-That was immediately before the last presi- 
dential election ; and J will now read his last 
order to Congress, which is being obeyed to the 
letter. In the course of an article in which he 
tells Congress what to do—and it is being faith- 
fully done—he says : 

“ All good governments grow, they are not made, 
Ours was started in the best form our fathers could 
devise. Since thenit haserown. Many parts of tho 
machinery never imagined by the fathers have been 
added on the pressure of necessity.” 

And again: - 


, ‘The Government isgrowing. Necessity will lick 
it into shape, into good working order after awhile. 
One of the changes will probably be a verging 
toward the English model. We shall not submit 
many years to keep a traitor in the White’ House 
four years after we discover his treason. Having 
found that while narrow lawyers and vonal adven- 
turers wriggle their way into the Senate, impeach- 
ment is an impossibility, we shall set our wits to 
invent some other remedy. Very likely the one we 
shall select will be to keep our real Executive in the 
Capitol and leavo only the national dinner-giver and 


levee-holder in the White louse,’ 


And to show what he means by an ‘ Execu- 
tive” I will read one line further from his 
speech prior tothe presidential election, in 
which he says, whenspeaking of General Grant: 

“We have the right, and more than that we are 
bound to know the opinion and the purpose of the 
man whom wê make king for four years.” 

Sir, we have been quietly looking on at this 
transformation, this revolution of our Govern- 
ment from a republic to a monarchy almost 
without protest. During the past few years 
we have been closely copying British titles. 
From the foundation of the Government down 
to recent years we had no rank higher than post 
captain in our Nayy, and such was the title 
of Bainbridge, and ‘Lawrence, and Perry, and 
Decatur; but these ‘‘Republicans’’ have ere- 
ated the aristocratic title of admiral. And not 
satisfied with the title borne by Washington in 
the Revolution, not satisfied with the title con- 
ferred upon Winfield Scott after the Mexican 
war, still borrowing English titles they created 
the title of ‘* general.” And, sir, you have only 
to go one step further, and that you will soon 
be prepared to do as. your revolution marches 
onward, and create dukes, and counts, and 
lords, and Jackies following at their heels. 

Sir, you have exhausted four years of war 
and five years of peace—nine years in all—in 
pretended attempts to restore this Union. A 
generous people in time of war gave you their 
unlimited confidence, but to-day the nation is 
sick at heart; men have grown weary with this 
tampering with the Constitution, with this inva- 
sion of the rights of the States, with these re- 
peated outrages upon civil liberty ; and I warn 
gentlemen on the other side that when the Forty- 
Second Congress shall assemble and the House 
meet in this Hall there will be more seats 
vacant on the other side than there are even 
to-night; and when the word goes forth that the 
seats in this Hall are filled once more by men 
who respect and obey the Constitution the 
event will be commemorated by bonfires and 
illuminations, and a prayer of thankfulness 
will arise from the heart of the nation to the 
throne of Almighty God! Sir, it is time we 
should pause in this mad and wicked career. 
What are we doing here to-night? What means 
the bill introduced into this body to-day? What 
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does.ié propose? To ‘‘reconstruct”: the State 
of Georgia! Where did you get that word? 
In the Constitution? No, sir; you cannot. find. 
the word. ‘reconstruction’? in theCanstitu-: 
tion, from the first, clause to the lasts The. Con- 
stitution tells you that new States may he ad- 
mitted into. the Union; the Constitution tells. 
you that with the consent of the Legislatures 
and of Congress, States may be formed by the 
“ junction” of other States or parts of States ; 
but nowhere do you find in the Constitution 
authority given to reconstruct a State. ie 
WARNING TO NEW ENGLAND. 

And in this connection, sir, one word of 
warning, not of threat, to New England. T bid 
New England beware lest her curses, like 


chickens, at no distant day come home to roost. | scienco of this House, 


What does the Constitution provide? That 
two or more States or parts of States, with the 
consent of their Legislatures and the consent 
of Congress, may be joined to form one State, 
Suppose that at some distant day the South 
and West should grow weary of New England 
domination and New England dictation; of the 
robbery by New England of the products:of 
the toil and energy and. sweat of the agricul- 
tural sections of the country; suppose they 
should say to the New England States, ‘You 
six States, with, a population far less than that 
of New York, with a population far less than 
Pennsylvania, and witha population not greater 
than Ohio, with twelve Senators while New 
York has but two, while Pennsylvania has but 
two, and while Ohio has but two, iwe'will recon- 
struct you.” : Pi 

And why not reconstruct Massachusetts as 
wellas Georgia? Sir, after the State of South 
Carolina, Massachusetts is more responsible 
for all the evils which now afflict and curse our 
Jand than all the rest of the States combined ; 
and after Massachusetts, the other States of 
New England are responsible. There is jus- 
tice in the providence of Heaven, and sooner 
or Jater the vengeance of God falls upon the 
guilty, And I warn the New England States 
to beware, lest their acts of usurpation and 
wrong do not some day came back tọ afflict and 
punish them. It is true the Constitution gyar- 
anties to New England, with her population not 
greater than that of Ohio, twelve Senators, 
while Ohiohasonly two, ftis the Constitution 
that guaranties and secures to New England 
the high prerogative of giving one of her people 
as much power in the Senate of the United 
States as is exercised by six péople of Ohio. 
This is not a natural right nor an equitable 
right, but a right founded upon the basis of 
State rights and State equality, and upon that 
basis alone. Strike down the Constitution, par- 
alyze that great instrument which protects 
you in the exercise of this high prerogative, 
and when the day comes, as come it may— 
I do not wish it to come, for I stand by the 
Constitution and the rights of the States, and 
am willing that all these evils shall be corrected 
by the people as they are about to be settled 
by them—yet it may nevertheless come with- 
out my wish or my will; and should the day 
come when New England will be reconstructed 
and the men who have been the leaders in pro- 
moting this war and heaping upon the nation 
a debt of nearly $3,000,000,000 and bringing 
upon the people a system -of taxation more 
onerous and oppressive than any which weighs 
upon any other people upon earth; when the 
men of New England who committed all these 
great wrongs shall be brought-to account, what 
will be their defense? The Constitution—the 
Constitution, which they now trample under 
foot in denying to one third of the States of 
the Union their rights under that instrument. 

POWERS OF CONGRESS, < `: é 

Mr. Speaker, during. the long years of: the 
war the people witnessed frequent violations 
of the Constitution without a murmur, because 


by military necessity,. But now, nearly five 


-years.after the war closed, when. they witness 
-continued. and. more flagrant violations of that 


instrument. on the pretext, not of military, but 


‘of: party. necessity,-.they become. filled. with 
anxiety and alarm, lest under.the garb of re- 

publicanism they have entered. on the career 
-of despotism. ce T piap od ou yeino 
: Sir, whither are we drifting? Are our powers 
'ag legislators limited or are they. supreme? 
| Is this Government despotic or constitutional ? 


‘they were told. that..its violation was, justified. | 


Are we the agents or are wa-the masters of 


{ the people? Have we-a right to disregard the 


oath by which we are bound. to support the 
Constitution? These, sir, are grave questions, 
andin sober earnest they are- put to the con: 


„Gentlemen on the other side seem to imagine 
that. Congress, like the British Parliament, is 
omnipotent; that: Congress has the right to 
make just such laws and exercise just such 
powers as the two Houses desire... Such a gov- 
ernment, sir, is a despotism ; for adespot.is a 
ruler who does what-he chooses to do, and a 
government is notthe less a despotism because 
it is composed of more than. two hundred 
members. 7 

But what are the legislative powers of Con- 
gress? Does the Constitution declare that ail 
legislative powers shall vest in Congress? No, 
sir; that great charter of our rights and liber- 
ties contains no such provision. But the first 
section of the first article provides that ‘all 
legislative powers herein granted’’-~mark you 
well, siv; not all legislative powers, but all 
legislative powers herein granted—‘by the 
Constitution shall be vested in a Congress of 
the United States.’? From which it follows 
that Congress only possesses such legislative 
powers. as are granted in that instrument, and 
to exarcise powers not so granted is usurpation, 
But as if to guard against an era like the pres- 
ent, when bad men. seek to perpetuate their 
power-even at the sacrifice. of civil liberty, the 
tenth article of that instrument. further pro- 
vides that— Do 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to tho States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to tho 
people.” 

Plainer language could not have heen used to 
restrict the Federal Government to the powers 
specified in the Constitution ; and the usurpa- 
tions of the past eight years show how wise it 
was to guard against the ereation of a despot- 
ism under the garb of a republican government. 

THE CONDITION OF GEORGIA, 

Now, sir, let us consider the position of the 
State of Georgia, and. see what is proposed by 
this bill. 

The citizens of Georgia passed an ordinance 
of secession and joined in armed insurrec- 
uon against the Federal Goyernment.. The 
insurrection was put down. What are called 
reconstruction laws were passed-by Congress, 
and Georgia was required to abolish slavery 
before she could be restored to her rights as a 
State in the Union. She abolished slavery. 
She was required to repudiate her war debt ; 
it was repudiated. She was required to grant 
the elective franchise to negroes ; it was done, 
And, in short, Georgia did everything required 
of her by the reconstruction acts, and this 
House recognized Georgia as a State of the 
Union and admitted her Representatives to 
seats on this foor. But that the matter may 
be clearly understood, not only here but by the 
country, I will read from the Congressional 
Globe the report made to this House on the 


| 26th day of July, 1866.” It is as follows: 


*Members-elect from Georgia, 7 
"Mr. Dawes. Lam instrueted by the Committee 
of Elections to report back the credentials of J,W, 
Clift and C.H. Prince, members-clect from the State 
of Georgia, that State having ratified the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, and in all other 


zi to the uirements of 
respects haying gonformed to of that State. These 
gentlemen will ‘take ‘the oath presoribed by the act 
on aed was 2 reed to. 
ie Mr Curt and Ar. Pryce appeared end. qual- 
ified”? s : 

Then, sir, Georgia complied with every re- 
quirement of Congress, and this House without 
one dissenting voice recognized her as a State 
in the Union with all the rights of other States, 
and her Representatives occupied seats on.this 
floor during the second and third sessions of 
the Fortieth Congress. oes 

What, then, is the object of the bill now before 
the House? Let its title answer: ‘An act to 
promote thereconstraction ofthe State of Geor- 
gia” But in J uly of last year this House de- 
clared that Georgia was already reconstructed. 
What right, then, bas this House, even under 
the. reconstruction laws, to insist on recon- 
structing the State of Georgia any more than 
on the reconstruction of Ohio? But we aretold 
that the Geergia Legislature denied negroes 
the right. to seats ag members, and therefore 
that Congress bas the-right to abolish her State 
government and put the Army and Navy undor 
the control of Governor Bullock to enforce the 
provisions of this act, The seventh section thus 
reads: Mid s ws at a 

SEGT: And be it further enaeted, That upon the 
application of the Governor of Georgia the President 
of the United States shall employ such military or 
naval forces of the United States ns may be necessary 
to enforeg und execute the preceding provisions of 
this act. 

This section places the Army and Navy of ` 
the United States under the control of the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, And who is this individual 
upon whose application. the President shall 
employ such military and naval forces as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act? A northern man by birth, he gave aid 
and assistance to the rebellion; took. part 
against the kith and kin of his own fireside to 
espoused the cause of the stranger. A northern 
man by birth, who, according to his own admis- 
sion, could not take the iron-clad oath in eon- 
sequence of his identity with the sonthern army 
while making war against. the Army of his own 
native section. An apostate to the North in 
the hour of her darkest necd, he now abandons 
and betrays the South in the hour of her defent, 
And this is the man who is to he given power 
to require the President to place the Army and 
ried of the United States at his beck and bid- 

ing. 

I do not propose, sir, to disenss this bill in 
Getail, for in whole and in part it proposes 
usurpation. 

Mr. Speaker, the State of Georgia has con- 
ferred the right to vote upon negroes, while 
the State of Ohio has refused to do so bya 
majority of more than fifty thousand votes. 
Why, then, not undertake to reconstruct Ohio 
as well as Georgia? When are your pretended 
powers of reconstruction to cease? Ie you can 
vote a State in on one dayand out on the next 
upon any pretext you may choose to set up, is 
if not evident that the Union can never have 
stability, and that this incessant tinkering must 
finally end in anarchy? Bir, I deny that Con- 
gress has any right to interfere in the contested- 
election cases in the Legislature of Georgia or 
of any other State, But instead of making an 
argument upon that subject myself I prefer to 
quote what was well said by one of my col- 
leagues [Mr. Scuzncr] at the spring session 
of the present Congress. After stating that 
the Legislature of Georgia had expelled a por- 
tion of the members on account of color, he 
says: 

“‘ But then syppose Ohio, or Pennsylvanin, or Mas- 
sachusetts had done something cquivalent to it, how 
are we to remedy it? It is claimed that we are to 
throw ourselves upon the doctrine that Georgia has 
never been reconstructed. But we are estopped from 
doing that from the very fact that wehave heretofore 
aequiesced completely in that reconstruction.” 


1869. ] 
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Again he says: 

“I do not pretend that the court ean decide the 
question in regard to the eligibility of:members of 
the Legislature, each branch of which is the judge of 
the returns and qualifications of its own members.” 

If, then, as is conceded, each house of the 
Georgia Legislature, as of the Legislature of 
Ohio. and of the Houses of Congress, is the 
judge of the qualifications and returns of its 
own. members, by what rule of right can Con- 
gress break down the government of a State 
and put the bayonet at the throats of her peo- 
ple because the Legislature of a State acts as 
she has legally the right to do? : 

Suppose it be true that the Georgia Legis- 
lature did. oust certain ‘members entitled to 
their seats, what is the rightful remedy? An 
appeal to the people. Thatis the only remedy 
possessed by a member of this House when 
wrongfully deprived of:his seat. That wasthe 
remedy resorted to by the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Brooxs,] by the gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr. Voornzss,] and by the humble 
individual who has now the honor to address 
this House, and in each case the people reme- 
died the wrong by sending back the member 
robbed of hisseat by.an overwhelming majority. 
The people love justice, and in a legal manner 
they are sure to resent the commission of a 
great wrong. The true remedy, then, is to let 
the Georgia contested cases go back to the 
people of that State and by the people let them 
be decided. Peach eee. D 
_ Again, Mr. Speaker, isit entirely modest in 
this honorable body to place Georgia under 
martial law because her Legislature is accused 
of having unfairly decided certain. election 
cases? Why, sir, it was only the other day the 
following resolution, offered by the chairman 
of the Election Committee, (Mr. PAINE, ] was 
literally laughed out of this House. I will 
read from the Globe of December 7, 1869: 

“Mr. Pains. I submit the following resolution, 
and demand the previous question: i 

“Resolved, That the trial of a contested-clection 
ease isa judicial proceeding, and ought, like other 
judicial proceedings, be exempt. from personal and 
partisan considerations and influences, . 

“Mr. Farnsworts. Is that a new doctrine or an 
old one? 

“Mr, BENJAMIN. 
the table, 

“Mr. Cox. I demand the yeas and nays on the 
motion. 

‘““Mr. Currom. I rise to a point of order. The 
point I take is that the question is not a privileged 
one, and cannot be entertained without unanimous 
consent. 

“The SpPraxeR. The Chair decidesthat thisis not 
a question of privilege, and that the resolution can- 
not be entertained without asuspension of the rules. 

* Mr. Paine. I move tosuspend the rules in order 
that the resolution may be entertained... 

“Mr. ELDRIDGE. L hope the rules will be sus- 
pended, because this resolution is the best thing that 
ever came from my colleague, (Mr. PAINE] [Laugh- 


I move to lay the resolution on 


ter, 

hn, Brooks. I demand the ycas and nays on 
suspending tho rules. 

“The yeas and nays were ordered, 

“Mr. PAINE. If not too late I will withdraw the 
resolution. 

* Mr. Cox. I object. ; . 

“The Speaker. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Parne] has a right to withdraw the resolution, 
and it is not now before the House.” 

And the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Dawes] who was for years 
chairman of the Election Committee, in a lec- 
ture delivered by him in the city of New York 
since the adjournment of the spring session of 
this Congress, on ‘‘ Procedure in Contested- 
Election Cases,’’ used the following language: 
, “‘Alltraces of a judicial character in these proceed- 
ings are fast fading away, and the precedents aro 
losing all sanction, Each case iscoming to be amere 
partisan struggle. At thedictate of party majorities 
the committee must fight, not follow the law and the 
evidence; and he will best meet the expectations of 
his appointment whocan put upon the record the 
best reasons for the course thus pursued.” 

With such a record will this House punish 
Georgia for doing what is done here not only 
with impunity but in contempt of law? 

Mr. Speaker, it is evident that this bill is to 
be passed ; for never was a military corps better 
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organized, never was a military despotism more 
thoroughly enforced than in this body and this 
Congress. From the headquarters of the Re- 
publican party the order- of the commanding 
general, Wendell Phillips, has gone forth. 
What was the order?.. I will read it, sir, from 
the National Anti-Slavery Standard of March 
18, 1869, and published while the Georgia bill 
was pending before Congress. It reads thus: 

“ We beseech Grant to send men to the South 
whose very names shall mean ”— 

What? Shallmean Union? No, sir. The 
Constitution? No, sir. Reconciliation? No, 
sir; but men— = 
“whose very names shall mean vengeance. 
aside sham Governors (he says) and paltry officials, 
and give usthe ‘peace’ which is sure to follow the 
drawn sword in the hands of a prompt, honest man.” 

That, sir, was the orderof Wendell Phillips, 
issued to the leaders of this miscalled Repub- 
lican- party. The bill before the House is 
imbued with its merciless spirit; it is the 
monstrous offspring of that order, although I 
do not charge that Wendell Phillips drew this 
bill, for I do not know the fact. But whether 
or not, the bill is his ; it breathes his hate, it is 
fall of his deadly malice. 

To show the stupendous nature of this wrong, 
to show to what a height audacity can rise, I 
propose in a few brief words to examine the 
clause of the Constitution under which it is 
proposed to consummate this act of wicked- 
ness. What does the Constitution say? 

“The United States shall guaranty to each State 
in this Union a republican form of government.” 

Sir, I will not insult the honorable gentlemen 
of the opposite party by supposing for a moment 
that there is one among them who does not know 
that this Government was formed by thirteen 
republican States with republican governments. 
Georgia was one of the thirteen. Georgia, 
through her delegates, joined in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Georgia, through her 
Representatives, assisted in forming the Con- 
stitution which conferred upon Congress the 
only powers which Congress can rightfully ex- 
ercise. Then Georgia had a republican form 
of government. It is true that under the con- 
stitution of Georgia and the Constitution of 
the United States a system existed which does 
not now exist. 

Upon the demand of the North a constitu- 
tion was adopted by the people of Georgia 
which prohibits slavery forever. And to atone 
for the mad folly of the insurrection the ordi- 
nance of secession was repealed and the war 
debt was repudiated. But notwithstanding all 
this evidence of an honest desire to be once 
more restored to the brotherhood of the Union 
this bill threatens to break down their State 
government and again place the people of 
Georgia under the accursed domination of the 
sword ; and that, too, under the pretense of 
guarantying a republican form of government. 

For a brief moment, let me invite your atten- 
tion to the opinion of James Madison, who is 
justly regarded as the author of the Constitu- 
tion, as to the meaning of the clause referred 
to. In the forty-third number of the Federal- 
ist Mr. Madison says: 


“In a confederacy founded on republican prin- 
ciples and composed of republican members the 
superintending Government ought clearly to possess 
authority to defend the system against, aristocratic 
ormonarchicalinnovations. The moreintimate the 
nature of such an union may be the greater interest 
have the members in the political institutions of 
each other, and the greater right to insist that the 
forms of government under which the compact was 
entered into should be substantially maintained. 

“Ti may possibly be asked what need there could 
be of such a precaution, and whether it may not 
become a pretext for alterations in the State gov- 
ernments without the concurrence of the States 
themselves. These questions admit of ready answers. 
Ufthe interposition ofthe General Governmentshould 
not be neede 


Put 


d the provision for such an event will 
be a harmless superfluity only in the Constitution. 
But who can say what experiments may be produced 
by the caprice of particular States, by tho ambition 
of enterprising leadors, or by the intrigues and influ- 


ence of foreign Powers? To the second question it 
may be answered that if the. General Government 
should interpose by virtue of this constitutional 
authority it will be of course bound to pursué the 
authority; but the authority, extends no further 
than to a guaranty of-a republican form of govern- 
ment which supposes a preéxisting government of 
the form which is to be guarantied ” - Li 
_ Georgia came into the Union with a repub- 
lican form of government, and unless the abo- 
lition of slavery be anti-republican she has a 
republican form of government to-day; and all 
that Congress has the right to do under the 
Constitution is to guaranty a government gub- 
stantially the same as that with which she be- 
came one of the United States. 
FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 

To further show, sir, the atrocity of this 
whole proceeding I wish to refer for an instant 
to that provision of this bill which provides 
that Georgia shall not be allowed represent- 
‘ation in Congress until she ratifies the fifteenth 
amendment, while the fact is that Governor 
Bullock admitted when before the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee that that amendment would 
have been ratified by the Georgia Legislature 
had it not been for the opposition made by him- 
self and his party friends; and his excuse was 
that he was not willing to ratify that amend- 
ment in such company. This charge will not 
be denied by Governor Bullock, or any gentle- 
man of the Reconstruction Committee who was 
present when that admission was made. And 
yet you now deny Georgia representation un- 
less she ratifies the fifteenth amendment, 
although when she did propose to ratify it 
through your agents in Georgia you voted rati- 
fication down. 

OUR SOLDIERS FOUGHT FOR THE UNION, NOT FOR A 
DESPOTISM, 

Sir, had Congress been animated by the same 
sentiment which inspired the hearts of the brave 
men who carried their knapsacks and muskets, 
and who did the fighting in the late war, the 
Union would have been restored five years ago, 
and peace and prosperity, good will and broth- 
hia would reign this day over the whole 

and. 

I hold in my hand a paper which I have not 
time to examine now, but to which'I intend on 
some future occasion to call the attention of 
this House and the country in order to show 
in its true light the betrayal of the country and 
the betrayal of the Army by those who pretend 
to be the especial friends of both. When 
Johnston surrendered to Sherman a conven- 
tion was formed between those chiefs. Lee 
had already surrendered. What was that con- 
vention? The army under Johnston was to 
surrender to Sherman, as Lee’s army had sur- 
rendered to Grant. They were to lay down 
their arms and return to their homes; officers 
and soldiers to sign a solemn obligation never 
again to take arms against the United States ; 
State Governors and legislators were to take 
an oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States, and should any question arise 
as to the legitimacy of any of the State govern- 
ments it was to be submitted to the judgment 
| of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
I regret to say it, but that convention of Sher- 
| man is the single act of statesmanship which 
relieves the history of the past nine years. Had 
| it been ratified, had the southern people been 
received back into the Union in good faith, as 
they had asked to be, in a spirit of brother- 
hood, we would have had a stronger and more 
glorious Union to-day than our country had 
ever known in its history. There would have 
been not only a union of lands, but there would 
have been à union of hearts. Itis a fact, Mr. 
Speaker, that the people of the North and the 
people of the South misconceived the char- 
acter of each other before the war. The peo; 
ple of the North misunderstood the people of 
the South and believed them to be incapable 


| of bearingthe privations and toil of agreat war. 
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The people ofthe South, on the other hand, 
lad the folly to believe that one southern régi- 
ment could whip about five northern ones. 
Yhey ‘met; they: met as brave men always 
meet; they fought as brave men always fight; 
and, sir, when victory perched on either stand- 
ard, after a well-fought field, respect animated 
the heart of every soldier in either army for his 
antagonist fighting under the opposite flag: 
Such, sir,is not only the nature of the Amer- 
ican soldier, but itis the history of all soldiers 
throughout the world. And had this conven- 


tion of General Sherman been adopted, and } 


had the sentiments of the Army—I speak’ of 
the soldiers of the Army, the boys who carried 
the muskets, who packed the knapsacks, who 
fought the battles—had their sentiments, had 
their wishes been carried out, this Union would 
have been long since restored, the Constitution 
would be to-day respected. instead of violated, 
and our glorious flag, instead of its stars being 
dimmed and blurred, would long ere this have 
floated over a united and free people. 

Mr, MOORE, of Illinois. Will the gentle- 
man-allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MOORE, of Illinois. Did I understand 
the gentleman from Ohio to say that the sol- 
diers of the late war approved of the conven- 
tion entered into between General Sherman 
and General Johnston? 

Mr. MORGAN. I never .saw a soldier of 
the army of General Sherman who did not? 

Mr. MOORE, of Illinois. I am prepared 


to say, and I was a member of that army, that. 


I never saw in the army of the Cumberland a 
solitary officer or private who did not unhesi- 
tatingly condemn the convention made by 
General Sherman with General Johnston. 

Mr. MORGAN. The vision and sense of 
hearing of the gentleman from Illinois were 
doubtless then obscured and deadened as now, 
consequently it is not difficult to imagine that 
he did not see or hear what he did not wish to 
see or hear, 

Mr. MUNGEN. Ifmy colleague [Mr. Mor- 
ax} will allow me, I will say that I am person- 
ally acquainted with some thousands of men 
of the Armies of the Cumberland and Tennes- 
see, and I have failed to find one who did not 
indorse that convention. The men who were 
prepared to follow General Sherman to the sea 
or anywhere else with one voice declared that 
he did right in making that convention. 

Mr. MORGAN. My time has nearly expired 
and I cannot yield further. The gentleman 
from Illinois will have time to address the 
House to-morrow and I shall then listen to him 
with great pleasure. 

THE UNION NOT RESTORED, 

Now, sir, so intent were the party in power 
to prevent the restoration of this Union, and 
which they have succeeded in preventing dur- 
ing five years of peace, so outraged were they 
by the desire of General Sherman to have the 
Union restored, thatStanton and Halleckissued 
orders by telegraph to the generals in the field 
not to obey the orders of Sherman, all covered 
as he was by the halo of glory and renown. 
And why were they ordered not.to obey him? 
Because General Sherman desired to bring 
about that for which every soldier fought, the 
restoration of the Union. 

And what do we mean by the Union? Sir, 
Russia has a union, Her's is the union of a 
despotism. Trance has a union, but it is a 
union, too, ofa despotism. Austria hasa union, 
bat it is the union of a tyrant. Thank Ged, 
our fathers conceived no such idea of a union. 
What we mean by a union is a confederacy of 
States united in one government; each pos- 
sessing within itself supreme power over its 
own local affairs, and recognizing in the Fed- 
eral Government supremacy under the provis- 
ions of the Constitution as to-all affairs which 
concern all the States in their united Govern- 


ment. Now, let meask what is the distinction 
between a despotism and a constitutional gov- 
ernment ?. I would. like to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Moors] that question.: For 
myself,-I answer it by saying that-a despotism 
isa government wherein the powers. of the 
rulers are unlimited, where the despot does just 
what he chooses; whileina constitutional gov- 
ernment the powers of the rulers are limited 
and prescribed. . ee 

Mr. MOORE, of Illinois. . Will the gentle- 
man yield to-me for a remark or two? 

Mr. MORGAN.. If they do not occupy the 
time allowed to me I should be delighted to 
hear the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. . I hope there will be unani- 
mous consent to allow the gentleman from Hli- 
nois to offer the remarks he proposes without 
his time being deducted from that of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio.» . . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there ob: 
jection to’ the gentleman from Illinois. being 
allowed to address the House?’ The: Chair 
hears none, and the liberty is granted. 

Mr. MOORE, of Ilinois. This is the point: 
I make the statement that I have not known a 
soldier in connection with the Army of the 
Cumberland who did approve the convention 
to which you allude; and as evidence of that, 
year by year all these questions have been 
before the American people, and year by year, 
my: friend, the decision against that which 
you utter to-night by the American people 


themselves at the ballot-box has been over- | 


whelming. 

Now, as to the difference between a mon- 
archical government and a constitutional gov- 
ernment, you do not want me to explain it; 
but I say that the people of this country have 
sat in judgment upon these great questions 
which you are pretending to discuss here to- 
night, and at every election they have by over- 
whelming majorities sanctioned the acts of the 
majority in this Congress. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir; is the gentleman 
through? 

Mr. MOORE, of Illinois. That isthe behest 
and will of the American people, spoken out 
before all the nations of the world. 

Mr. MORGAN. Has the gentleman done? 
Has he entirely done? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. MOORE, of Ilinois. For the present. 

` Mr. MORGAN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
repeat my question to this honorable body, 
what is the distinction between a despotic and 
a republican government? And I would say 
to the honorable gentleman who has just taken 
his seat that a government may have two hun- 
dred despots instead of one, and the govern- 
ment which has two hundred despots is much 
worse than the government which has only one ; 
because a government with two hundred des? 
pots has two hundred hates and two hundred 
ambitions to gratify; and if the two hundred 
should happen to be corrupt it would require 


more plunder to satisfy the two hundred than 
to satisfy one. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. MOORE, of Illinois. Let me ask the 
gentleman one question. Are you willing to 
be governed by the will of the majority of the 
people expressed according to the Constitution 
and laws of this country ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, T have pro- 
found confidence in the integrity and patriotism 
of the people, 
caused me to utter the prediction, which the 
Forty-Second Congress will verify, that when 
the roll of the House is called in that Congress: 
a Democratic majority will be found upon this 
floor. Isubmit most cheerfully to the will of 
the majority legally aad constitutionally ex- 
pressed. 

Mr. MOORE, of Ilinois. If the gentleman 
will allow me, I willsay that I thinkhe uttered 
upon the stump through the State of Ohio a 


similar prediction that just as certainly as the 


ard it is. that confidence which | 


ides of November came the great American 
people would pronounce against the Repub- 
lican party and in favor of Mr. Seymour and his 
Democracy. Ihave just as much confidence 
in the prophecies made by the’ gentleman to- 
night as I had in those he made then; and his 
prophecies in reference to the Forty-Second 
Congress are about aslikely to come to pass as 
did those in which he indulged in regard to the 
result of the election when Grant and Seymour 
were`in the field. 

Mr. MORGAN. I cannot recall predictions 
which I may have made during the late presi- 
dential canvass. As I most devoutly hoped 
that the men who seem to be bent on the de- 
struction of free institutions would be driven 
from power, I may have predicted their over- 
throw at that election. But whether that is so or 
not, there was one prediction I did make which 
my presence here to-night verifies. The last 
time I had the honor to address this House in 
the Fortieth Congress I did predict that in 
vindication of their own rights the people would 
send me back by an overwhelming majority, 
and here Lam. Nay, more; in the Fortieth 
Congress Ohio had only two Democratic Rep- 
resentatives ; in this Congress she has six, and 
we carried eight districts at the late election ; 
and I make another prediction, that in the 
Forty-Second Congress a majority of the Rep- 
resentatives from Ohio will be Democratic. 

Mr. MOORE, of Illinois. One word more. 

Mr. MORGAN. No, sir; we must post- 
pone further discussion until to-morrow morn- 
ing, when J will listen to the gentleman with 
pleasure. . : 

Mr. Speaker, ours is a constitutional: gov- 
ernment, When we took our seats upon this 
floor each one of us held up his hand before 
high Heaven and in presence of the country, 
and became bound—that, sir, is the language 
of the Constitution—to support that instru- 
ment. Letmeask gentlemen on the other side 
whether members of Congress are exempted 
from the obligations of an oath? And I say 
to this honorable body, in our country’s name, 
let us obliterate that oath from the Constitu- 
tion or let us obey it. 


Reconstruction of Georgia. 
SPEECH OF HON. M. C. KERR, 


OF INDIANA, 
Is tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 21, 1869, A 
On the bill (S. No, 281) to provide for the reconstruc- 
tion of the State of Georgia, 

Mr. KERR. . Mr. Speaker, unlike some of 
my friends on this side, I come to the consid- 
eration of this bill with a painful conviction that 
its discussion is useless for any result here, and 
that cruel and infamous as it is it will inev- 
itably pass, and this great wrong will be done 
to the people of Georgia. That unhappy Com- 
monwealth must be again prostrated and humil- 
iated at the feet of Congress. Ever since the 
process of reconstruction begun that State has 
been the victim of apack of heartless slanderers, 
planderers, and oppressors, 

Why is this new attack precipitated upon it 
with such indecent haste and zeal? Is it to 
promote any public interest, or to. establish 
order, peace, and content in Georgia?” If so, 
then the means proposed are most unnatural, 
illogical, and absurd. Is it to secure justice 
to the people of Georgia and the enforcement 
of the laws? Then, too, there is a strange dis- 
cord between the means and the end. Good 
government cannot be established, nor the laws 
faithfully enforced, nor popular content secured 
by bad men, by dishonest and corrupt rulers, 
by public defaulters, peculators, and robbers. 
Such agencies never fail to produce the con- 
trary results. This truth has been sadly real- 
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ized in Georgia. Then, because the people 
murmur and mourn, petition and remonstrate, 
protest and implore for relief against their 
oppressors, they are denounced as disloyal, 
held to be still rebellious, and forthwith their 
restored statehood is taken from them, they 
are thrust rudely out of the Union, their func- 
tions ag a State are suspended, and they are 
remitted, not to the strong arm of military 
power, for even that would be tolerable, but 
to the merciless power and keeping of a corrupt 
and perfidious Governor. ` : 

That man is most justly hated by the people 
of Georgia. Heis looked upon as their enemy, 
their traducer and oppressor. His own polit- 
ical associates in the State, his own treasurer 
of State, a life-long Republican, publicly de- 
nounces him as a defaulter, a lawless plunderer 
of the State treasury, a corrupter of the press, 
and a deliberate promoter of strife, discontent, 
and confusion in order to conserve his own 
selfish and wicked purposes. Other testimony 
sustainsthat of Mr. Angier, and leaves no doubt 
of his base character, infamous designs, and 
lawless conduct. 

Tt cannot be assumed in extenuation of the 
conduct of the majority in this House or of 
the majority at the other end of this Capitol, 
or of the President, that they are ignorant of 
the true character of this man. ‘They know 
that he and a few others like him alone impor- 
tune and plead with the President to recom- 
mend and Congress to enact this bill ; and they 
know that his salary as the Governor of Georgia 
is only $5,000 a year, and they know he comes 
here to prosecute his cruel and base schemes, 
flourishing a style that is almost regal, giving 
sumptuous dinners to Senators and Represent- 
atives at great expense, paid for, beyond any 
doubt, with money feloniously taken from the 
treasury, the hard earnings of the people of 
Georgia. They know that itis charged by his 
political associates in that State, and is un- 
questionably true, that he has used very large 
sums procured in the same unrighteous man- 
ner to purchase the support of men and news- 
papers there to aid him in his selfish aims here, 
to besmear him with eulogy and malign and 
slander the people of his State, his own con- 
stituents ; to misrepresent their condition and 
conduct, to exaggerate and falsely magnify the 
disorders in the State and the feelings and 
purposes of the people. They know that he 
is condemned by nearly all the good men of 
Georgia. 

Yet under these extraordinary circum- 
stances the President of the United States and 
the majority in the Senate and House, the great 
Republican party, the party of ‘‘ great moral 
ideas,” have made themselves the allies, the 
defenders and supporters of this man Bullock, 
this modern Republican Verres, this procon- 
sular oppressor of his own people. Itis sad to 
believe that these things can be done in this 
age and country. Now at his bidding this 
unprecedented and recklessly unconstitutional 
bill is about to be passed. He moves busily 
about the Hall, going from ear to. ear of his 
political friends and whispering therein his 
malignant suggestions and slanders against his 
suffering subjects. Notlong since he was the 
poor agent of asouthern express company, pro- 
moting to the utmost of his ability the service 
and interests of the confederacy ; now he is the 
impersonation of the well-fed,. well-groomed, 
not over-burdened gentleman of leisure, exhib- 
iting in his person the oleaginous plumpness 
of an eastern prince. 

Tt is searcely possible from the arguments of 
the majority in favor of this bill to determine 
upon what legal or constitutional premises they 
desire to placeit. Its title is ‘f An act to pro- 
motethereconstruction ofthe State of Georgia.” 
But that title involves a falsehood, because 
Georgia was fully reconstructed nearly a year 
ago, and was so solemnly declared by this 


House and by the Government in many ways. 
The title, to express honestly the true object’ 
of the bill, in my judgment ought to. be “An 
act to enable R. B..Bullock to. expel enough 
white men and Democrats from, and substitute 
enough negroesin, the Legislature of the State 
of Georgia to give the. Republican party ai 
majority therein, putat their mercy the destiny. 
of the State, elect R. B. Bullock and Foster 
Blodgett to the Senate of the United States, 
and accomplish other partisan purposes.” It 
is trifling with the intelligence of this House 
and of the country to pretend that Georgia is 
not.a State inthe Union as fully and completely 
as New York or Maine. It is no fault of that 
State that its Representatives and Senators are 
not now occupying their proper places in Con- 
gress; itis rather the disgrace of Congress that 
they are not. They have been legally chosen, 
and have been denied their seats because they 
are Democrats and Conservatives. 

It is intimated by some gentleman that Con- 
gress may enact this bill into a law because it 
isthe duty of Congress to guaranty a republican 
government to each State in the Union. But 
there is no such provision in the Constitution. 
That instrument does say that ‘* Congress shall 
guaranty to each Statea government republican 
in form.’ The present constitution of Geor- 
gia was framed, submitted, and ratified by 
Georgia under congressional domination ; was 
submitted to Congress ; wasapproved and rati- 
fied again by. Congress, and declared to be 
republican in form prior to the admission of 
its Representatives in this House in the For- 
tieth Congress. And this abominable bill 
nowhere proposes to make or to require to be 
made any change whatever in that constitution. 
This claim of authority is therefore only a pre~. 
tense, a makeshift in the absense. of any better 
ground. ; 

Another gentleman suggests that it is the 
duty of Congress, having itself forced upon 
a State a constitution that it has adjudged re- 
publican in form, to compel that State to main- 
tain a practical administration of that govern- 
ment which shall command the approbation of 
Congress ; in other words, each State mustcon- 
strue and administerits own government and 
regulate its own domestic conduct and policy 
according to the omnipotent will of Congress ; 
and Congress may at all times supervise the 
conduct, laws, and policy of the States, and 
judicially determine whether they are repub- 
lican in spirit or not, and if not, then declare 
them, as Congress attempts to do in this bill 
as to certain acts of Georgia, to ‘‘ be illegal 
and revolutionary.’’ These startling doctrines 
fitly and impressively indicate with what fear- 
ful rapidity Radicalism marches on toward the 
possession of absolute power. It halts at 
nothing. Constitutional inhibitions interpose 
no barriers.. They are daily overleaped with 
a confident reliance on the indifference or in- 
sensibility of the people. And the people are 
not alarmed. ‘Twenty years ago the attempt 
to pass this bill would have convulsed this 
country with alarm and indignation. It would 
have been denounced as ¢reasonable. Will the 
people never awake to a just appreciation of 
their peril? 

Mr. Speaker, another gentleman finds war- 
rant for this monstrous measure in the third 
section of the fourteenth amendment. He says 
the Legislature of Georgia expelled certain col- 
ored men therefrom on the ground that under | 
the constitution and laws of that State they 
were ineligible to hold office, and allowed cer- | 
tain white men to have seats therein who were 
disqualified by the fourteenth amendment on 
account of participation in the rebellion. The 
obvious answers to these positions may be 
briefly stated and cannot be controverted. The | 
constitution of Georgia, like that of every other 
State in the Union, and like that of the United 
States, makes its legislative bodies, respect- 


+ 


ively, the exclusive judges of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of their own members. 
In the determination of these questions allsuch: 
bodies act judicially, and -there is no.appeal 
from their decisions, So did the Legislature of 
Georgia. But it is-alleged that. their decision 
was wrong; that colored-men are eligible in 
that State to hold office as well as to vote; and 
that therefore Congress may compel them to 
undo it. Thus are you at every point, by the 
logic of your revolutionary theories, driven to 
take refuge in the omnipotence of Congress. 
The decision of the Legislature of Georgia 
may have -been erroneous—I. believe it. was 
right—but that same Legislatare, to avoid any 
trouble, were willing to remit the final decision 
of the question to their own supreme courtand 
to conform their conductto that decision. That 
court did ‘decide it, by a majority of the court, 
in favor of the colored man’s eligibility. The 


|| Legislature might then have been called to- 


gether at any time by the Governor, but he 
would not convene it, because he did not want 
that decision obeyed and the colored members 
readmitted to their seats, but desired to use 
their original decision to influence Congress 
and aid him in securing the enactment of this 
bill. Then this bill must be rushed through 
under the gag and the lash of party discipline 
before the recéss of Congress for the holidays, 
because, under the constitution of Georgia, the 
Legislature will meet on the second Wednes- 
day of January next, just a few days after Con- 
gress reassembles, and might at once conform 
its action to that decision of the court and thus 
deprive Congress of any decent pretext for the 
enactment of this bill. 

The friends of this bilt can find no support 
for it in the third section of the fourteenth 
amendment. That section declares that ‘‘ no 
person shall be a senator,” &c., who after 
having held certain offices engaged in rebel- 
lion. It contains no grant of power to Con- 
gress, except to provide a mode for the trial 
and punishment of persons who disregard that 
section, which trial and punishment can only 
take place after the enactment of the appro- 
priate legislation, and after due presentment 
or indictment; and then the trial must take 
place before and the punishment be adjudged 
by a competent judicial tribunal. It confers 
no right upon us to legislate for a State, or to 
amend its laws or constitution, or to overthrow 
its civil government, or supersede its officers, 
or confer upon them or others the control of 
the State, or to displace a civil government by 
law with a military government by force, or to 
subject any portion of the people in times of 
peace or war to the iron hand of corrupt des- 
potic power. That amendment if it was con- 
ceived, was certainly not ratified in any cruel 
or fraudulent intent to enable Congress to sub- 
vert the governments ofthe States, orto destroy, 
suspend, or deny their original right of local 
self-government. But this bill proposes to do 
these things under its authority. Ifthe admis- 
sion of thirty members by any State Legisla- 
ture who cannot take the test-oath confers these 
fearful powers on Congress, then the admission 
of five or of one such would produce the same 
result. If any State in the Union should by 
design or accident fail to purge its public ser- 
vice of all such disqualified officers, upon the 
theory of this bill Congress might overturn its 
government and dictate to it another. 

Under this section the disability is and can 
only be a personal disability, resulting from 
the participation in the rebellion after having 
held some one of the specitied offices and taken 
the specified oath. If any offense or crime is 
committed by any person under such disability 
by holding any such forbidden office that offense 
or crime is also personal only. The State in 
its corporate capacity cannot commit such a 
crime; it cannot be indicted, arraigned, tricd, 
convicted in any court of justice, or punished 
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according to law for any such offense. The 
supremacy of the United States acts upon 
individuals, not States; upon the personal 
offender; not'upon the State of which he is a 
citizen. “The punitive power of the Federal 
Governmént must be exercised and- exhausted 
against the individual.” Ifa State can be sub- 
jected to the pérfidious treatment proposed in 
this bill for the offense in quéstion, then; by the 
most logical sequence, the same results might 
follow the edmmission by any of its citizens of 
any other ¢rime, or even disobedience, against 
the laws of the United States. ; : 

The Constitution elsewhere declares that— 

“No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
eonfederdtion; grant letters of marque or reprisal; 
coin:money ; emit bills of eredit ; make anything but 
gold and silver ‘coin a tender in payment of debts; 
pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law 
impairing the obligations of contracts, or grant any 
title of nobility.” , 

Tt inhibits in equally specific terms the doing 
of many other things by the States. Yet every 
lawyer knows that many of these limitations 
upon their power have been disregarded and 
violated at times by many of the States. They 
have, perhaps, all at one time or another en- 
acted various kinds of laws violative of these 
prohibitions, ` i 

The most celebrated example in our day is 
furnished in. the legislation of the State of 
Missouri. That State in its new constitution 
inserted provisions which were in legal effect 
ex post facto laws and bills of attainder: but 
this was done in the interest of Radicalism, 
and therefore did not excite the attention or 
wrath of Congress. But when those infamous 
enactments were denounced as unconstitu- 
tional and void by the Supreme Court, and 
were condemned as tyrannical and inhuman, 
that tribunal was visited with the bitter anath- 
emas of Congress, and well nigh lost its rightful 
jurisdiction, if not its existence. 

‘These prohibitions are against the States as 
such, while those in the third section of the 
fourteenth amendment are only against the 
**person;'?. yet no court, jurist, statesman, 

political preacher, or even cross-roadg politi- 
cian, ever had'the hardihood or ignorance to 
claim that for any of these acts of vicious and 
unconstitutional legislation Congress could 
deal with any State as this bill proposes to deal 
with Georgia; that Congress could depose the 
government of the State, annul by congres- 
sional declaration its laws, set aside its consti- 
tution, and submit its people, property, inter- 
ests, liberties, welfare, to the merciless control 
of a set of public enemies, cormorants, and 
plunderers. But this bill proposes to do these 
things, although the disability is expressly 
limited to the person. 
Mr. Speaker, this bill is only one of a class 
having in view a general and deliberate pur- 
pose which, in my judgment, is the complete 
overthrow and subordination of the judicial 
department of the Government to the Con- 
gress, the consolidation of the Republic into 
an empire, the clothing of Congress with om- 
nipotent power—power to dominate over and 
dictate to every other department of the Gov- 
ernment, to silence judicial criticism of their 
conduct and laws, to manacle the Executive 
and to defy the people. This bill usurps judi- 
cial power, Every legitimate purpose avowed 
in the bill can only be: properly accomplished 
through the agency of the judiciary. If any 
person or officer in Georgia has violated any 
law let him be prosecuted, condemned, and 
punished according to the requirements of 
the Constitution and laws; but let not Con- 
gress constitute itself a high court of Star 
Chamber to condemn without a hearing, to 
execute without trial, to punish upon its own 
caprice, passion, or whim. Let it not approach 
and entrap the citizen in the cunning meshes 
of an odious, lawless, and inquisitorial test: 
oath alike violative of the true principles of 


civil liberty and of the express injunctions of. 
the Constitution. >> 5 : : i BAN 
Mr. Speaker, let us examine briefly ‘the 


character, extent, and spirit of the oath re- 
quired by this bill to be taken by every mem- 
ber of the Georgia Legislature whose alleged 
disabilities have not been removed by act of 


Congress: It reads as follows: 


“Ido solemnly swear-(or affirm, as the case may be) 


that [have never held the officeor exercised the du- 


ties of a Senator or Representative in Congress, nor: 


beena member of the legislature of any State of the 
United States, norheld any civil office created by law 
for the administration ofany general law of a State, 
or for the administration of justice in any State or 
under the laws of the United States, nor held any 
office in the military or naval service of the United 
States, and thereafter engaged in insurrection “or 
rebellion ‘againstthe United States, or gave aid. or 
comfort to its enemies, or rendered, except in conse- 


quence of direct physical force, any support or aid to. 


any insurrection or rebellion against the United States, 
nor held any ofice under or given any support to any 
government of any kind organized or acting in hostility 
to the United States or levying war against the United 
States. So help me God, (or onthe pains and penal- 


ties of perjury, as the case-may be.?’) 


This test-oath is in palpable violation of the 
Constitution both of the United States and of 
Georgia. It is reckless usurpation to impose 
such a test on the members of a State Legis- 
lature, or any officers of a State whatever. 
The only oath they can be legally required by 
Congress to take is the usual oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States, and by 
their own States they may be required also to 
take an oath to support the constitution thereof 
and the usual oath for the faithful perform- 
ance of official duties. But this cruel oath 
denounces exclusion from all offices against 
every man who, ‘‘except in consequence of 
direct physical force,” “has held any office 
under or given any support to any govern- 
ment of any kind organized or acting in hos- 
tility to the United States.” f 

Now it is held that: every southern State was 
so organized. But those State organizations 
were the only civil governments in existence 
for the protection of life, society, civil liberty, 
property, the young, the old, the insane, the 

elpless, the loyal, the innocent, and to pre- 
vent the absolute wreck and dissolution of 
society. The imperfect civilization and half- 
developed humanity of the Middle Ages never 
adjudged citizens to be criminal or worthy of 
punishment, or even of political disfranchise- 
ment or other disabilities, who had given sup- 
port to such a government. On the contrary, 
it has been held alike by publicists, jurists, 
and courts that such support to civil govern- 
ment as necessarily results from meré mem- 
bership of society is not only not criminal, but 
is inlaw and in sound morals rightful, proper, 
and innocent. 

Because civil war prevails it does not follow 
thatitis the imperative duty ofall men, women, 
and children to break up civil society and order, 
go back to a state of nature, ‘anarchy, and 
strife, in which superior brute power shall 
determine all questions of right. So it has 
always been held that the performance of the 
duties of such civil offices as pertain to the 
maintenance of civil government and order, the 
administration of justice, the protection of life, 
property, estates, and successions is not wron g- 
ful or treasonable; so several of the coùrts 
organized under congressional reconstruction 
have of late decided. Yet for all these things 
this oath would exclude men from office in 
Georgia; not for these alone, but even for the 
payment of taxes to the government of the 
State during the war, for service on its juries, 
for work on its highways, or for anyother 
harmless and proper service to society, although 
it had no direct connection with the war unless 
it was rendered ‘in consequence of direct 
physical force.” 

A citizen of Indiana or of Maine might sub- 
ject himself to the proscription of this oath by 
the mere payment by his agent in the South of 


the usual taxes on property he owned there and 
thus disqualify himself, on the infamous theory 
of this bill, to hold ‘any Federal or State office. 
Why require this indiscriminate proscription ? 
This admits of but one answer. Ñt is necessary _ 
in order to make sure the success of the vile 
schemes of the oppressors of Georgia. There 
must. be no failure in their wicked purposes, 
The corrupt and hated Governor, under whose 
unrighteous rule the people mourn and cr 
aloud for protection, must be backed by all 
needful power, whether it be legal or physical 
in its nature, however arbitrary and monstrous 
in its character. He and his associates must 
be permitted to grind and plunder the people 
and the treasury until their ambition, cupidity, 
lust, or malice shall have been fally gratified. 

_ This bitter cup is now presented to Georgia. 
Next it may be forced upon some State now 
reposing in the fancied security of assured self- 
government. Georgia must be compelled to 
ratify the fifteenth amendment, although utterly 
disapproved and loathed by the free judgments 
ofitscitizens. Itisa mockery of all intelligent 
free agency to call such action the ratification 
of a constitutional amendment. It is nothing 
of the kind; it lacks every element of voluntary 
self-choice. It is only the ratification by Con- 
gress. Qui facit per alium, facit per se. He 
who does a thing by the agency of another does 
it himself. The part taken in it by Georgia is 
performed under duress as complete, irresist- 
ible, and criminal as that under which any such 
act can be done. Georgia is thus practically 
enslaved, and then madè the unwilling agent in 
contributing to enslave others. Thus Congress, 
not the States, ratifies amendments proposed 
by itself, changes the form of the Government, 
and deepens and widens the foundations of its 
ownomnipotence. Where it cannot apply direct 
physical power the Republican party shrinks 
from no device, art, trick, or fraud to accom- 
plish the same ends. In my own State a dis- 
graceful evidence of this truth was given by the 
Republican members of its General Assembly 
last spring in the pretended ratification of the 
fifteenth amendment. My distinguished col- 
league in the other end of the Capitol, one of 
the chief authors of this bill, [Mr. Morroy, ] 
approved and justified if he did not advise 
that revolutionary and faithless conduct. To 
declare such action a ratification is to elevate 
fraud and perfidy above obedience to law and 
official oaths. 

After a few more acts of like violence and a 
few more forced ratifications the emergencies 
of your party will demand a congressional dec- 
laration that the fifteenth amendment isa part 
of the supreme law of the land, and then’ will 
speedily follow a new brood of partisan enact- 
ments to regulate elections in the States, take 
them out of the:control of the States them- 
selves, prescribe who may vote and when and 
where, and thus complete the cherished work 
of State destruction, congressional supremacy, 
and republican absolutism. f 

Gentlemen attempt to inflame and mislead 
the judgment of the country by alleging the 
existence of disorder and lawlessness in Geor- 
gia. Ifsome does exist there is it matter of 
Just surprise or indignation? Can sueh rulers 
complain? Are they not estopped by their 
own base conduct and characters to raise their 
voices against their outraged people, one of 
whom occasionally follows too closely their 
own example? But I deny that the people of 
Georgia are law-breakers, or deserve any such 
indiscriminate denunciation as they receive 
from the majority of this House. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Burien] and others have read to the House 
Violent extracts from certain papers, of which 
the Atlanta Intelligencer is one. But do they 
not know that that paper is owned by Bullock, 
purchased no doubt with the money of the 
people of Georgia, which ought now to be in 
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the treasury of that State? There were also 
read here some statements made by a Mr. Mor- 
gan, who denied the right of Colonel. Nelson 
Tift to speak for the Democracy of Georgia. 
Tt may be that this gentleman is not their fully 
accredited spokesman here; but this I desire 
to say for Mr. Tift, that whether regularly 
accredited or not his conduct here has done 
no dishonor to the Democracy or the people 
of Georgia. He has labored with great assid- 
uity and zeal to avert this great wrong from 
that State, and always with an intelligent ap- 
preciation of the best interests of Georgia and 
her people. 

In justice to bim I will append to my remarks 
in the Globe his letter to which Mr. Morgan 
refers. But who is Mr. Morgan? I learn that 
he is one of the hired tools of Governor Bul- 
lock. One of the men who on a certain legis- 
lative committee assumed the high office of 
whitewashing the conduct of the Governor in 
connection with his illegal uses and misappro- 
priations of the public treasure of that State. 
Butenough on thissubject. Most of the charges 
come from like sources, and are entitled to no 
more credit. I will conclude all I desire to 
say by adding to my remarks the letter of Mr. 
Angier: 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA, December 14, 1869. 


Drar Sir: In answer to yours of the 9th instant I 
wrote in a very great hurry yesterday, neglecting to 
mention many tuthe that should have a bearing 
with your committee and Congress in determining 
this vexed question of Georgia reconstruction and 
the status of Governor Bullock in connection with it. 
To show his connection with an interest in the ““Kim- 
ball’s opera house building,” à portion of which is 
temporarily used as a State-house, I will state that 
Governor Bullock labored to secure my influence in 
favor of paying said Kimball $25,000 yearly rent for 
only a portion of the least valuable part of a build- 
ing that could not have cost Kimball over $100,000, 
reserving to himself all the first-story front on the 
main street of six rooms, most the entire basement 
story, and a large number of rooms in the upper two 
stories. Ilis object now is to organize the General 
Assembly, that they will purchase this building for 
a State-house at about half a million dollars. 

In violation of law and the action of the General 
Assembly ho drew on the Fourth National Bank, 
New York, for $35,000, and stated to me that $31,000 
of the above amount was paid to said Kimball on 
account of said opera building and fixtures, and that 
the other $4,000 he used himself» which amount he has 
never accounted for to the State or the Treasury. 
After two committees of the General Assembly, one 
manipulated in his own interest, have declared this 
act of drawing on said bank and the use of the 
money illegal and unauthorized, as soon as, the 
Legislature adjourned in March last he went direct 
to New York and drew a draft on said Fourth Na- 
tional Bank for $20,000 more in favor of said Kim- 
ball; making in all $55,000, none of which ever found 
its way into the State treasury of Georgia; and 
there is no telling what further amounts he would 
have drawn and appropriated himself in violation 
of law had I not sent the bank a synopsis of the code 
of Georgia bearing on this subject. 

To meet these drafts, or guaranty the payment, 
he hypothecated seven per cent. State railroad 
mortgage bonds, that by special legislation were to 
be issued only in ‘‘renowal of bonds then due and 
interest thereon,” and for ‘‘ funding the State bonds 
falling due or maturing in 1868, 1869, 1870.” Two 
hundred and sixty-fivo thousand and five dollars of 
these seven per cent. bonds he has sold in violation 
of the above special statute, setting them apart fora 
specific purpose, thus destroying the ability of the 
State to comply with the conditions of a circular he 
instructed me to have published, causing great and 
incessant murmurings by bondholders in Europe and 
this country. ‘The appropriations of 1868 were only 
for the last half of the year 1868, Still, for the pub- 
lic printing of this year, he, in violation of law, drew 
$10,000 back on Zast year, notwithstanding the house, 


hy a vote of over three to one, dirceted him to charge | 


it as an advance on the printing fund this year, This 
he did that he might save his $25,000 public printing 
fund to silence the mouths of the press or subsidize 
them in his behalf. Ho flooded the country with 
proclamations, offering as high as five thousand dol- 
‘ars for the apprehension of a single fugitive, when 
the customary reward heretofore has not exceeded 
two hundred dollars. At the same time he pardons 
those in custody (who have committed willful mur- 
ders) without a trial. : 

, By atrick and fraud, (no doubt through his instruc- 
tions) on the last day of the last General Assembly, 
as a portion of the appropriation bill, was passed 
what may be called an India-rubber-blanket section, 
with no amount specified, yet, according to the Gov- 
ernor’s interpretation and application, unlimited. 
This is independent of the contingent fund of $20,000 
for the year, which, all but afew dollars, he ex- 
hausted in less than six months, mostly for “‘inci- 


dental expenses executive department,’ On this 
(whathe makes India-rubber-blanketsection, which 
if strictly construed could amount to but a few thou- 
sand dollars, he has drawn nearly one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, the greater portion in the way of pat- 
ronage to buy influence, over fifteen thousand being 
to fee attorneys only as “‘retainers.” oa : 
While he gets up sensation telegrams and howls of 
outrages committed on Union men and colored citi- 
zens he neglects to mention the many rapes còm- 
mitted by negroeson unoffending, defenseless, inno- 
cent whitegirls and women... As.you haveseen in my 
reports, L wasa Union man, opposed.strenuously.and 
publicly secession; my office being headquarters of 
the Union association here; left the South with my 
family in 1863; lived near Boston until the close of 
the war; returned South in 1865; supported the con- 
gressional measures of reconstruction; voted for and 
publicly supported General Grant for President and 
ullock for Governor; have always been. classed as a 
Radical by the Democrats; haye been in nearly every 
southern Statesince the war, withholding my political 
opinions on no occasion ; known to beanorthern man 
by birth and residence till I was twenty-four years 
old; yet I haye never been treated with the least se- 
verity and almost uniformly with Kindness. Pub- 
lie sentiment will set itself against and correct what 
few political outrages there may have been—though 
LThaveseen none—much sooner underfull reconstruc- 
tion than military rule under the direction of Bal- 
lock, who shows his great inconsistency and insin- 
cerity by crying outrages, while ho has exercised the 
pardoning power until courts and jurors have but 
little to encourage them in the prosecution of crime. 
Instead of striving to allay bitter animosities and 
promote peace and prosperity, as the chief Executive 
of a great State, it has been and is still his effort to 
stir up hatred and strife that he may gct a firmer 
hold on Georgia by which to exercise hisusurpations 
and tyranny on all who willnot become his personal 
adherents and accomplices in mischief and self-inter- 
est, which is the principal cause of the unsettled state 
of publioaffairs in Georgia. Democrats with him are 
as good for his selfish purposes as Republicans, and 
hehas found not afew to yield to his patronage. Had 
it been the good fortune of Georgia to have a wise, 
honest, and just Executive the General Government 
would not at this date be troubled with reconstruc- 
tion in Georgis or have causeto complain of disloy- 
alty in her borders; and you should not mistake 
contemptfor Bullock for dislike to the Nederal Govern- 
ment. Our best substantial men, including those who 
have‘uniformly been Union men and favor the con- 
gressional plan of reconstruction, who feel that Geor- 
giais their home, and who love good society, law, and 
order, feel that this is a critical time for their loved 
eorgia. 
_ The ‘Democratic papers in the interest of Bullock, 
influenced by his patronage, are loud in theirdenun- 
ciations of the fifteenth amendment, and bitterly 
oppose the reseating of the expelled colored mem- 
bers. When you reflect that Republicans aided this 
expulsion, and that they and Bullock will secretly, 
if not openly, oppose their being reseated by the 
General Assembly in order that he may secure vro- 
lent congressional action, and that Bullock with his 
adherents defeated the fifteenth amendment last 
winter, I cannot see how a Republican Congress can 


sustain him. 
Most respectfully, yours, N. L. ANGIER, 
Treasurer of Georgia. 


ALBANY, GEORGIA, November 30, 1869. 

Drar SIR; As one of the Representatives of Geor- 
gia in Congress, I do not hesitate in answer to your 
letter to state such facts as in my opinion are neces- 
sary to a proper understanding of the present rela- 
tion of Georgia to Congress. i 

After the reconstruction of Georgia under the acts 
of Congress in July, 1868, and the admission of our 
Representatives to Congress, both branches of the 
Legislature of Georgia, under their constitutional 
authority to judge of the election and qualification 
of members of their respective houses, adjudged and 
declared the colored members incligible, and their 
places were filled by the eligible candidates who had 
received the next highest number of votes. 

This action of the Legislature was denounced by 
Governor Bullock to Congress as revolutionary and 
violative of the conditions upon which Georgia was 
admitted to representation in Congress under the 
reconstruction acts, whereupon our Senators were 
refused admission to the Senate, and bills were intro- 
duced in both Houses of Congress proposing various 
penal correctives, Rea. 

Subsequently a bill was agreed upon by the friends 
of the several bills, and reported by the chairman 
of the House Reconstruction Committee, [Mr. BuT- 
LE&,} which combined the worst features of the bills 
previously introduced and embodied a military des- 
potism for Georgia of the most malignant type. 

The passage of this bill was defeated and further 
action postponed until December with great difi- 
culty: and prominent among the means used to that 
end was the passage by the Legislature of the pre- 


+ amble and resolution to which you refer. 


The following extracts from the record will show 
the opinion which the friends of Georgia entertained 
of this action of the Legislature, and the use they 
made of it. $ 

In my published “statement to the Reconstruction 
Committee of the House,” February 18, 1869, after 
setting forth the reasons upon which the Legislaturo 
had acted in excluding the colored members, the 
“statement” proceeds: 


de 

Let us suppose, for the sake of the argument, 
that the decision of the Legislature is wrong, and 
that the ponshitution rightly constracd makes every 
elector’eligible to office. What isthe properremedy ? 
I answer, without hesitation or a dor 
as.in every republican State, the only proper remedy 
for this and all similar evils is in thë. ballot and the 
courts.. These means ate as-ample and will bé as 
potent in Georgia as in any other State © > 

Both branches of the legislature of Georgia havo 

recently, in deference to the. opinion of those who 
differ with them on the question of the eligibility of 
colored citizens to hold office under the constitution 
and the laws of the State, passed the following réso- 

ution: : 

“‘ Whereas itis believed that ajudicial decision of 
the question of the colored man’s right to hold office 
in Georgia under the constitution nowin force would 
restore the State to her proper position in the Union 
and give quiet throughout the Staté; and whereas 
said question is ‘one which the courts of the State 
can properly take cognizance of; and whereas we, 
the representatives of the people of Georgia, are 
unwilling that any effort should be spared on our 
part to bring about astate of peace and happiness to 
the people and à settlement of that important ques- 


ubt, in Georgia, 


tion: A : 

** Be it therefore resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Georgia in General 
Assembly convened, That a case involving the right 
of the colored man to hold office shall as soon as the 
same can be properly brought before the supreme 
court of the State be heard and determined by said 
court, and we believe that the people of the State 
will, as they have heretofore always done, in good 
faith abide the decision of the highest jahiotal tri- 
bunal of the State whenever so declared.” 

“This seems to be the only responso which could 
have been given to the charges of wrong which have 
been brought against them here. It shows a con- 
sciousness of right, and a desire at all times to abide 
by the constitution and laws as they may be ex- 
pounded by the courts.” 

In Governor Bullock’s reply,” dated executive 
department, Atlanta, Georgia, February, 26, 1869, 
directed to the Reconstruction Committee and 
printed by order of the House, after quoting the 
above resolution he says: 

“This resolution, as is well known to Hon. Mr. 

Tift, was adopted by the Legislature without any 
intention on their part to abide by such decision, if 
it should be in the affirmative, so far as their own 
membership is concerned... It ig a fact notoriously 
public that a very considerable division of his politi- 
cal party occurred upon tho adoption of this reso- 
lation, both wings, however, of that party declar- 
ing their intention not to abide by such decision, 
maintaining that their action, so far ag their own 
membership was affected, was final and unalterable, 
and one from which they would never recede. 
j s there was nothing in this resolution tending 
in any measure to bring about a settlement of the 
matter at issue, I declined to approveit, and itis now 
on the table of the house of representatives wait- 
ing further action.” 

in my *‘ rejoinder” to Governor Bullock, printed 
by order of the house, referring to thissubject I said: 

“I disagree entirely with Governor Bullock. I 
believe that the preamble and resolution express 
truly the motive and purposes ofthe Legislature who 
passed them, and they could not properly go further 
or do more under the circumstances. The Legisla- 
ture cannot refer the question of the cligibility of 
members to their body to thesupreme court, becauso 
itis a question confided by the constitution to the 
Legislature, and the court has no jurisdiction. But 
when a case shall come before the supreme. court in 
the usual way their decision will be an authoritative 
exposition of what the constitution really meansand 
is on this subject, and will settle the whole question, 
because after that time all persons in the Legisla- 
turc or out of it who take the oath to support the 
constitution must accept that meaning.” 

Such was the meaning which was given to the pro- 
amble and resolution of the Legislature by the friends 
of Georgia, among whom I include President Grant 
and several members of the Republican party in 
Congress. | Cae 

To show still more clearly my own conviction that 
the Legislature had provided for a final settlement 
of our difficulty with Congress I make the following 
extract from my address *‘ to the press and people 
of Georgia,” which was published in the Albany 
News of April 23, 1869, and was generally copied by 
the press of the State with words of approval: 

“There is now really but one disturbing clement 
between us and a majority of Congress—the right of 
colored men to hold office under our constitution 
and laws. Itwas represented and generally believed 
that the Legislature acted in willful violation of law 
in declaring them ineligible. The opinion and de- 
cision of Judge Schley in the case of the State vs. 
White, which was printed in the National Intelli- 
gencer and distributed in Congress, modified and in 
some instances changed the prevalent opinion of the 
action of the Legislature. Thatcase willbe decided 
by the supreme court of Georgia in June. The de- 
cision will settle the law on that subject. The people 
of Georgia will abide by it; Congress will, in my 
opinion, be satisfied of its justice, will admit the 
Stateto representation, and thus will end our Federal 
troubles.” A 

From these extracts it will be pereeived that the 
friends of Georgia in Congress and elsewhere under- 
stood the preamble and resolution above quoted as 
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a sincere pledge of their future action, intended to 
settle the important question in controversy between 
the Legislature and Congress by the decision of our 
courts, and thus avoid the threatened change from 
civil to military government in-our State. o 

Ifresultsshould provethat Lhave misapprehended 
the purpose of the Legislature in the passage of this 

reamble and resolution I shall ever regret that I 

ave been the innocent instrument. of a misrepre- 
sentation which involves the character and honor of 
my State. But I will not doubt the result. The 
decision of the court has been made: The people of 
Georgia are an honorable and law-abiding people, 
and t ne pledge of their representatives will be per- 
formed. > . x . 

The constitutional power.of the respective houses 
of the Legislature to judge of the election and quali- 
fication of their own members is never so concluded 
that errors of judgment may not be corrected. Ifa 
contestant should be admitted to his seat upon the 
Judgment of the house that he was duly elected and 
raalifed, and it should subsequently appear that he 
was disqualified, or that howasnotthe person elected, 
they have'the power and it would be their duty. to 
correct their former decision, They are judges of 
the law and the facts, and there is no legal appeal 
from their decision. : 

I do not deem it necessary to discuss precedents on 
this subject, Our entire history since the war has 
been without precedent. Placed outside of the pro- 
tection of the Constitution, powerless to protectour- 
selves, we have accepted, and we must continue to 
accept, what seems to be the least of inevitable evils 
until Coneress is satisfied that we havecompliod with 
the conditions of the reconstruction acts. ‘ 

Governor Bullock and some of his political friends 
have persgnal and political reasons for defeating, if 
possible, any action of the Legislature looking to a 
compliance with their resolution. Whatever may be 
their public professions, they have been using and 
will continue to use their utmost efforts to secure 
congressional interference and a reorganization of a 
State government, and they will not permit the pre- 
texts for such action to be removed if they can avoid 
it. They will, if necessary, sacrifice the people of 
Georgia to obtain their ends. fe 

The maintenance of our present State organization, 
in my opinion, will depend upon the wisdom, patri- 
otism, and self-sacrificing spirit of the members of 
tho Legislature, They will not allow selfish consid- 
erations or necessary sacrifices to stand in the way of 
duty, Thoso who occupy the seats of the expelled 
members will doubtless tender their resignations, so 
as to leave tho Legislature free to reconsider the 
resolution of expulsion. , 

If tho necessary action istaken promptly upon the 
ground that itis in compliance with the law and their 
pledge to abide by it it will ref ate the predictions 
end silence the slanders of our enemies, end our 
Federal troubles, show to our colored citizens that 
Wwe are willing to do them justice according to the 
law, and enable us to maintain a State organization 
which will provide forand protect the interests of the 
people of Georgia. 

TEI were a member of the Legislature, in view of 
our present condition and the future interests of 
Georgia, I would remove tho pretexts for the inter- 
ference of Congress in our State government by 
complying with the pledge of the Legislature. 

„No one can regret more deeply than I do the con- 
dition of the United States and the condition of the 
State of Georgia, which in my opinion justifies the 
advico I havo given. But I do not despair of the 
future. Unavoidable evils are overruled for our 
good. Letus make a virtue of necessity and trust 
to that wise and merciful Providence who will guide 
us through the presont darkness to a brighter and 
happier future, . 

ery respectfully, your obedient servant, a 
D T. 
Hon. C. B. Woorsy, Dawson, Georgia. 


Reconstruction of Georgia. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS SWANN, 
OF MARYLAND, 
Ix vue Hovsz or REPRESENTATIVES, 
; December 21, 1869, 
On the bill (S. No. 281) to promote the reconstruc- 
tion of the State of Georgia. ; 

Mr. SWANN. Mr. Speaker, the bill re- 
ported by the honorable chairman ofthe Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction is the most startling, 
in my judgment, that has ever engaged the 
attention of this House. The President of the 
United States in bis annual message, ignoring 
any and all limitation tothe power of Congress, 
or any constitutional obligation governing his 
own action, has deliberately recommended the 
degradation and disfranchisement of the State 
of Georgia; and the measure before us is the 
embodiment ofthe willing response which it has 
met with in the report of the committee. - 

The State of Georgia has dared to exercise 
the functions of a State of this Union. This 


‘is her offense. The acceptance of the terms 
and spiritof the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 


tion and force, was the condition. of her brief 
political existence since the war, and failing 
to comply with their most rigid exactions she 
has subjected herself to the heavy penalty of 
this bill, i : SOE EURS 

When the principle is established, as it soon 
will be, that the Union of these States may be 
dissolved by the mere will of Congress—for such 
ig the sad inference which the bill carries with 
it—the people of this country will find with 
what rapid strides they have at length reached 
the confines of an absolute, consolidated oli- 
garchy, in which the States have. no recognized 
participation. 

The State of Georgia took the first step to- 
ward what has been called reconstruction in 
June, 1868. General Meade was ‘at the time 
military governor of tke: district in which the 
State was situated. She elected her Governor, 
members of Congress, and Legislature. Gen- 
eral Meade acted under the immediate orders 
of General Grant, then Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army, in directing this so-called recon- 
siruction movement, and subsequently re- 
ported to headquarters that the reconstruction 
acts of Congress had been duly complied with. 
In accordance with this action the Governor 
of Georgia (Bullock) was duly inaugurated, 
the Legislature organized, the State admitted 
back into the Union, and her members of Con- 
gress to their seats in this House. 

Next came the election of United State Sen- 
ators; and Hill and Miller, nominees of the 
Conservative party, were elected by large major- 
ities over Brown and Blodgett, Republicans, 
and received their certificates from Governor 
Bullock in due form of law. 

Before the election of United States Senators 
came off, a question arose as to the right of the 
negroes, under the reconstruction acts, to hold 
office. Brown was the leader of the Repub- 
lican party, and was looked upon as one of the 
ablest jurists in the State. In one of his pub- 
lished speeches upon this particular point he 
says: 

“The reconstruction acts may have intended that 
the negro’should be eligible to office, but there was 
nothing in the language of these acts that warranted 
any such construction. Therefore he proposed to 
deal with those acts of Congress as he read and un- 
derstood them. The new constitution of Georgia, 


adopted in obedience to the reconstruction acts, 
clearly, allowed the negro to vote but not to hold 
office. 


This opinion of Governor Brown was acqui- 
esced in by all parties, the negroes included. 
After the senatorial contest was over the Dem- 
ocrats and white Republicans united, and the 
negroes were disqualified from. holding their 
seats in the Legislature. If in this exercise of 
power the Legislature committed an error they 
acted with entire honesty of purpose and under 
the advice of the recognized leader of the 
Republican party and had no design or inten- 
tion of bringing upon their State the displeasure 
of the Government. The whole subject was a 
matter for the courts, and was expected to have 
been settled by the courts at the proper time. 

This is the case of Georgia in its length and 

breadth as it comes before this House; and if 
upon such a pretext or for any such cause a 
State can lose her place in the Union, as recom- 
mended by General Grant, and Congress can 
assume to exercise the tremendous power which 
the committee claims in this bill, we may well 
feel alarmed at the frail tenure by which this 
Union is held together. - 
_ The tendency to centralization in the work- 
ing of our Federal system has been viewed 
with jealousy by the people of the United 
States ever since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. In article nine of the amendments to 
the Constitution it is provided that— 


, Lhe enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
| others retained by the people.” 


ments, saddled upon-the country-by intimida- | 


In article ten it is further provided that— 
“The powers not delegated to the United States 
are reserved te the States respectively, or to the 
people.” : 

There can be no doubt that the object of the 
framers of the Constitution was to recognize 
in the provisions to which I have referred, in 
clearand explicit language, aresident, inherent, 
reserved power in the States and the people, 
never intended to be parted with, as contra- 
distinguished from the Federal powers specific- 
ally enumerated, as a condition of the compact 
of Union which was at the time agreed upon, 
and without which some of the States would 
not have ratified the work of the Convention. 

This Government was constituted in all its 
essential features a government of the people; 
and the specific language of the Constitution 
must be scrupulously adhered to if we would pre- 
serve our free institutions in all instances of 
doubtful construction where the reserved pow- 
ers of the States or the people are liable to be 
endangered. The latitudinarians of a more 
modern school, I am wellaware,ridicule theidea 
of any reserved rights in the States or the peo- 
plein conflict with the will of Congress. Such 
men would teach us that we have really no estab- 
lished and permanent form of government; that 
our Federal system is little more than a shifting 
kaleidescope. They have so treated it. Our 
forefathers certainly thought they were giving 
us a republic; but it is not a republic in the 
sense in which we have heretofore understood 
it if the people should be forced to submit to 
any power higher than their own and the States 
have no control in their domestic organization 
and management. It is evidently not the gov- 
ernment of our fathers, nor aresuch the teach- 
ings of the wiseand patriotic men to whom we 
owe its existence. Efforts have been made to 
give the widest scope to all the powers. dele- 
gated by the people to insure the practical 
working of our system. We have witnessed 
the right of eminent domain within the States 
boldly asserted in the granting of charters and 
the construction of roads and canals ostensibly 
to establish post offices and post roads, and to 
regulate commerce between the States, in the 
direct ‘face of the uniform usage of this Gov- 
ernment and the teachings of her most eminent 
and experienced statesmen, and we have seen 
efforts, successful efforts, as in the case of 
Georgia, to disfranchise States by depriving 
them of their just and equal representation in 
the national councils. 

The advocates of consolidation claim the 
results of the war as settling forever the abso- 
lute supremacy of the legislative department 
in all questions arising under the reserved 
rights of the States and the people. The claim 
of a State to secede from the Union, and thus 
annul the partnership, without the common 
consent, has indeed been settled by the results 
of the war; but the original theory of this 
Government remains unchanged. In time of 
war, insurrection, or rebellion, its powers, how- 
ever absolute, have not been questioned ; and 
the duty of a government to preserve its integ- 
rity when assailed by formidable combinations, 
as a dictate of necessity, admits of no restric- 
tions in the absence of direct constitutional 
inhibition, The exercise of this right of self- 
preservation is essential to the very existence 
of government, and was fully acquiesced in by 
the people during the late civil war, in the 
extraordinary assumptions of power which it 
became necessary. to resort to in order to pre- 
serve the life of the nation. This is what the 
war of the rebellion settled, and nothing more. 
But the popular doctrine of State rights—the 
powers ‘‘ reserved to the States respectively or 
to the people,” as defined in the Constitution — 
must forever stand as the balance-wheel of our 
republican system. We must understand and 
determine what the Constitation cedes to the 
Federal Government and what it reserves to 
the States and the people; and the powers not 
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specifically enumerated as intended to be exer- 
cised by the Federal Government or incident 
thereto, reside in the States and the people, 
and cannot be wrested from them without 
usurpation and violence. j 

The dangers of a too liberal construction of 
the powers of Congress at this critical juncture 
cannot be too strongly deprecated after the 
experience of the past few years. We have a 
great future before us, but its success, whether 
for good or evil, is only to be estimated by the 
measure of wisdom and statesmanship and def: 
erence to constitutional limitation and popular 
sovereignty, which shall give it direction and 
shape its policy. ‘Sectional jealousies may be 
expected to increase rather than diminish, and 
the States growing in number, as they must do, 
and daily augmenting in wealth and influence, 
will singly or by combinations multiply the 
causes of dissension by local antagonisms, by 
strained constructions of the organic law or 
more enlarged views of national policy, as they 
may be influenced by geographical lines, the 
rivalries of trade, or the greed for power. To 
cement and hold together this combination of 
States, subject to so many disturbing causes, 
without the aid of defined and established land- 
marks, would be as futile as to attempt to guard 
a ship from the fury of the elements without the 
anchorage which binds her to her moorings. 

England has no written, constitution as we 
have; butthereisno Government whose powers 
are more strictly defined or jealously watched 
by her people; and this feature of her civil 
polity has been the secret of her success for 
centuries past amid the storms and whirlwinds, 
the rise and fall of empires, with which she 
has been surrounded and through which she 
has successfully passed. If the Hederal power 
is to be enlarged, if the rights of the people are 
to be interfered with, it must be done by their 
free consent and not by force or indirection. 
In no other way can we avoid strife and dis- 
cord, or the dangers of revolution and civil war. 
The small States in all conflicts for power and 
authority among themselves must succumb to 
the more populous and powerful, in the absence 
of a recognized arbiter. Neither the execu- 
tive, legislative, nor judicial departments fur- 
nish this, The Constitution, then, in its just, 
limited, and rigid construction, in giving pro- 
tection to the weak against the strong, in the 
interposition of its effective arm in all attempts 
at violence and usurpation, whether from the 
Federal Government or the States themselves, 
is, as I have before said, the balance-wheel of 
our republican system, and the only guarantee 
of future safety. 

In the adoption of the Federal Constitution 
the right to control suffrage was left with the 
States. This can hardly be denied. It was 
a cardinal feature of our republican system 
of government. Among the powers reserved 
to the people there was not one more funda- 
mental than that which regulated and de- 
fined the qualification of voters. It was the 
democratic principle which held in check the 
growing tendency to consolidation. When you 
take this away, either by constitutional amend- 
ment, or arbitrary assumption, you change 
essentially the republican form of your gov- 
ernment. The States are no longer sovereign 
inthe sense in which they have heretofore man- 
aged their local concerns without hinderance. 
They become the vassals of an overshadowing, 
centralized power, which must hold the rod of 
authority over them, and interpose, whenever 
prompted by caprice or party discipline, in their 
domestic organization or management. But 
the great question which concerns us now is, 
whether the people are prepared voluntarily to 
cede this tremendous power, with others involv- 
ing their very existence, to the Federal arm, and 
to show their distrust of the States as the proper 
depositories of the powers not delegated by the 
Constitution. Will the States and the people 


j 
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| the late presidential campaign had awakened 


| the people of those States.” 


| this power is not more apparent now than it 


disfranchise themselves? Are they not to be 
trusted with the use of power in the regulation 


of their domestic affairs? In the forty-fifth | 


number.of the Federalist Mr. Madison says:- 


“The operations of the Federal Government will 
be most extensivé andimportant in‘times of war and 
danger; those of the State governments in times of 


peace and security.” te 
`: In the same number he says: : 

“The State. governments may be regarded as con- 
stituent and essential parts of the Federal Govern- 
ment; while the latter is in nowise essential in the 
operation and organization of the former. Without 
the intervention of the State Legislatures the Presi- 
dent of the United States cannot be elected at all. 
They must in all cases have a great share in his 
appointment, and_will, perhaps, in most cases de- 
termine it. The Senate will be elected absolutely 
and exclusively by the State Legislatures. Even the 
House of Representatives, though drawn immedi- 
ately from the people, will be chosen very much 
under the influence.of that class of men whose in- 
fluence over the people obtains for themselves an 
election into the State Legislatures. Thus each of 
the principal branches of the Federal Government 
will_owe its existence more or less to the power of 
the State governments, and must conseauently feel 
a dependence which is much more likely to beget a 
disposition too obsequious than too overbearing to- 
ward them. On one side the State governments will 
in no instance be indebted for their appointment to 
the direct agency of the Federal Government, and 
very little, if at all, to the local members.’* 

Such was Mr. Madison's idea of the consti- 
tutional relations of the States as integral parts 
of the Federal compact, and the practical effect 
of the poners reserved to them. The invest- 
mentof the central government with this power 
over suffrage within the States, which inci- 
dentally carries with it the qualification of, 
voters, changes the whole theory on which 
these views were based. The State govern- 
ments becomesubordinate and powerless where 
they were intended tobe supreme and effective 
in the exercise of this specific power. It is 
closely interwoven with their whole. domestic 
organization; for if the power to control suf- 
frage within a State is made a function of the 
Federal agency, why may it not be construed 
to apply to unnaturalized aliens, to minors 
and women, to lunatics and persons non com- 
pos mentis, and other prohibited classes? The 
clause to enforce the fifteeath amendment, by 
“appropriate legislation,” admits of the widest 
latitude. It makes Congress the supreme arbi- 
ter. Weare not to argue that these are absurd 
andimprobable contingencies. Wemust leave 
nothing to chance in dealing with so grave a 
subject. It breaks up the equilibrium of our 
system by abridging the power of the States; 
and the danger of abuse in the delegation of 
this fearful power to the Federal Government 
ought to admonish us of how much we are 
parting with in the effort to elevate and advance 
the African race. 3 

The question of suffrage before and during 


a large share of the public attention. In Ohio 
and Pennsylvania and New York, and some 
other States, the control of this power by the 
Federal Government was received with marked 
disfavor by the masses of the people, and no 
attempt was made to force a direct issue upon 
its merits. On the contrary, the Republican 
party in their Chicago platform proclaimed in 
clear and explicit terms that— 


“The guarantee by Congress ofequal suffrage to ail ji 


loyal men at the South was demanded by every con- 
sideration of public safety, of gratitude, and of jus- 
tice, and must be maintained, while the question of 
suffrage in all the loyal States properly belongs to 


If this was the sense of the Republican con- 
vention why do we find it ignored at this early 
day? The theory of the Constitution has under- 
gone no change since then, and the propriety 
of interfering with the States in the exercise of 


was at the time when the convention met. It 


was a frank admission by the Republican party || 


of the whole principle for which Iam contend: | 
ing, that “the question of suffrage properly 
belongsto the people,’’ Tt belongs to the peo- 


ple and the States, Mr. Speaker, because ithas 
been secured to them. by constitutional guar- 
antees 3 it belongs to them because it has ever 
been held’as‘one of the most important:of their 
reserved rights; it-belongs to them ‘because 
they have claimed and exercised ‘it: since. the 
origin of this'Government; it belongs to:them 
because it is vital-in their domestic organiza- 
tion and management; and it properly: belongs 
to them’ because in parting with it they make 
themselves ‘subordinate and dependent upon 
‘the Federal: power, compromise: their: repub- 
lican form of government, and opén the door 
to the extinguishment of all theirreserved rights 
under the Constitution. agen Tyee de ast 

The powers of the Federal. Government:are 
already too much expanded beyond the limit 
intended by its early founders. The States 
cannot in deference to the safety of their insti- 
tutions make any greater. sacrifices than they 
havedone already. They have given upevery- 
thing but suffrage, and : this. the fifteenth 
amendment claims at their hands... No matter 
what consequences may. be: involved in<this 
struggle the people. must look to their:own 
safety and the safety of their government. :: If 
they: give up: power it: will never return:to:them 
without an effort, and that effort is to he avoided 
in the interest :of peace. -Free government 
depends upon popular support,: and :that Sup- 
port willbe withdrawn from the dominant party 
the moment the people find they are oppressed, 
as they are now, by arbitrary or despotic exac- 
tions. Congress has been invested with limited 
and defined powers within which they must 
legislate, and beyond which they cannot’ go; 
and so of the coérdinate departments that com- 
prise our Federal system. If- we extend ‘these 
powers beyond the limit.of necessity we under- 
mine and weaken the base upon. which. the 
whole fabric rests.. When the péople.are not 
to be trusted, and voluntarily admit their in- 
ability to hold power by favoring consolidation 
and centralization in the surrender of:the rights 
so carefully and judiciously secured to them, 
it is not difficult to foresee the dangers to which 
they lay themselves open, assuming -prapor- 
tions by gradual and almost imperceptible 
advances and ending in anarchy, disorganiza- 
tion, and ultimate despotism. ‘These are the 
lessons of history for centuries past in the rise 
and fall of republics, and should be kept 
steadily in view bythe statesmen and legislators 
of our own times. : 

This right of the States to regulate suffrage 
within their limits was still more clearly recog- 
nized by the fourteenth article of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution. . That article pro- 
vides that— : ry 

“ Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respoctive numbers, 
counting the whole number of personsin each State, 
excluding Indians not taxed. But when theright to 
vote at any election for the choice of electors for 
President and Vice President, Representatives in 
Congress, the executive. and_judicial officers of a 
State, or the members of the Legislature thereof, is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State 
being twenty-one ycurs of age and citizens of the 
United States, or in any way abridged, except for 
participation in the rebellion or other crime, the basis 
of representation therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the wholenumber of such male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State.” : 

Here is a clear recognition of the power by 
the States to exclude from suffrage citizens of 


| African descent as well as others, and the rea- 


son that prompted it has undergone no change 
from any more favorable interpretation of the 
organiclaw. And yet this power is now summa- 
rily taken from the States, and these same citi- 
zens of African descent, forcibly invested with 
the right of suffrage, have been used as the lev- 
erage to subvert your Constitution and change 
your whole form of government. <.>. = 
The suicidal policy of any further a end- 
ment to the Constitution tending tọ weaken 
the power of the States and the people, or to 
interfere with their. carefully reserved rights, 
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must work its own remedy. The people have 
had no part.or lot in the ruin which the fifteenth 
amendment must bring upon the country ; and 
it needs'no argument to prove that the Consti- 
tution has-been grossly violated... How far the 
people may sympathize in a measure brought 
about: by duress, and without submission to 
Legislatures elected with reference to so great 
a change; it is not-for me to anticipate; nor 
am I prepared to indicate in what form relief 
may be hoped for. The‘ question that.most 
concerns the country at this time is whether 
Congress in the exercise of its functions as a 
codrdinate branch of this Government is to be 
held strictly to its delegated powers, or whether 
it is to be recognized as supreme-and absolute 
in the exercise of others not specifically enum- 
erated. 

The powers of the legislative department are 
most carefully defined.. These powers, it will 
be borne in mind, were conferred by the States 
acting directly by authority of the people, in 
whom all the power to form.a Constitution re- 
sided at the time. The object was to limit by 
specific grant. the powers'of Congress. The 


States and the people were about to enter into. 


a Federal copartnership and to agree how much 
of their sovereignty they would be disposed to 
surrender ‘‘in order to forma more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 
Would they have taken the trouble to go into 
an enumeration so guarded and clearly defined 
had they designed to give up everything and 
make Congress supreme? Ôn the contrary, 
the division of power between the executive, 
the legislative and judicial departments is con- 
vincing proof that they intended to do no such 
thing, and least of all that Congress should 
be invested with power to do any act to trench 
upon the reserved rights of the people, the 
functions of any other department, or to inter- 
fere with the express terms of the copartner- 
ship as laid down and understood by the States 
in the work of the Convention. 

The confusion brought about by the condi- 
tion of the country during a period of civil 
commotion furnished a pretext for the wildest 
theories in regard to our Federal system. How 
many amendments looking to a change in your 
organic law, and to centralize power in the 
hands of the few have been submitted for your 
action, it is unnecessary to refer to. Some of 
these are still pending, I trust never to be re- 
vived. The emancipation of the colored race 
by general consent, with the privilege of all 
the rights enjoyed by the white race except- 
ing only a participation in the governmental 
control of the country, was not sufficient to re- 
store harmony and a respect for the ancient 
safeguards which our fathers had provided as 
asecurity againstusurpation and party domina- 
tion. The revolted States must be treated as 
aliens and conquered provinces, subject to the 
absolute will of Congress 3 and to secure this 
element of power to the dominant party it was 
necessary to enlarge the powers of Congress 
by laying violent hands upon the Constitution. 
This has been the fruitful source of all the en- 
croachments upon the reserved rights of the 
States and the people during and since the 
close of the war. A policy so disorganizing, 
and at the same time so well calculated to en- 
gender strife and keep alive jealousies and 
heart-burnings in all sections of our common 
country, is already beginning to develop its 
bitter fruits, 

The presence of the African race within our 
borders,and the determination by forced legisla- 
tion to bring about amalgamation with our own, 
holding them as 2 sort of reserve or balance of 
power in all party contests, by conferring upon 
them the right of suffrage, has shaken this 
Government to its very center. The negro and 


the Constitution have been pitted against each 
other, and the Constitution has been made to 
yield. It has built up a power independent of 
the States, independent of the people, and free 
from all constitutional restraint. The fifteenth 
amendmentisits crowning glory. The colored 
race has become demoralized under the influ- 
ences of this new dispensation. It was the nat- 
ural sequence of so violent a revolution in the 
laws of progress. The safeguards of society were 
not equal to the shock.: Freedom has been con- 
founded with licentiousness ; crimes unheard- 
of in the past are already startling the country, 
following each other in such quick succession 
that even radical men begin to tremble. The 
negroes have been enticed away from their 
quiet pursuits to obey the call of designing 
demagogues and bankrupt politicians whe have 
sought to use them for their ambitious ends; 
they have become wild with the delusive pros- 
pect of suffrage and equality and the right to 
hold office. 

So far no substantial benefit has resulted to 
this unfortunate race. They have been sum- 
marily thrust aside by those who sought their 
votes and were foremost to advocate their 
claims. A single Representative in one of the 
branches of Congress, returned by a meager 
vote, and one remanded back to his constitu- 
ents, is the only result of all the professions 
and so-called negro worship, which attended the 
late presidential canvass, and since that time, in 
a section where the colored vote has been made 
predominant by the reconstiuction acts of Con- 
gress. The negro is not so degradedand igno- 
rant that he cannot see the inevitable fate which 
it foreshadows. That he has been the victim 
of a gross deception, and is already alive to its 
reality, is manifest by the conservative reaction 
in many parts of the South. What has been 
the effect here in the District of Columbia of 
these flattering promises and forced relations, 
which have grown up under the protecting 
wing of Congress? You have made the col- 
ored race free, socially and politically, and in 
every other way; the experiment has been fully 
tried; but you have not advanced one step in 
blotting out the lines which separate them from 
the white race. You passed laws giving the 
colored man suffrage ; you have placed him on 
terms of perfect equality with all other citizens g 
you have invited him to your railroad cars,. to 
your public institutions, to your work-shops, to 
your halls of legislation, but here your power 
ends and here it must end. You have not 
converted the people. They think as they did 
before. We do not see the hand of fellowship 
extended to the colored man. You have not 
introduced him into your family circles; he 
is not the welcome companion of your wives 
and children. 

It is not competent to argue that his stand- 
ard of intelligence and education is too limited 
to entitle him to such a recognition. We 
know that there are among the colored race 
intelligent men and sometimes educated men. 
But you have not carried out in good faith 
your theory of perfect equality, socially and 
politically. This you have not done. in my 
State they were invited to primary meet- 
ings, to conventions, in order that they might 
mingle with their white brethren and thus 
break down all barriers of distinction and ex- 
clusiveness. They were called our best citi- 
zens. This answered for awhile; but soon 
the amalgamationists became coy and distrust- 
ful and ashamed of their company, and were 
too happy to retire from the embarrassing posi- 
tion in which they found themselves placed. 
It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that if I were a 
member of this so-called progressive party I 
would stand by my colors and recognize prac- 
tically and at once, however distasteful, the 
obligation which it imposes. There is no 
middle ground. You cannot get up here and 
advocate this gloriousidea of universal suffrage 


and universal equality with homogeneity of 
races, and at the same time turn away from all 
contact with those to whom it is intended to 
apply. If the colored race are our equals, we 
must treat them as our equals. If we approve 
the doctrine of amalgamation, we must give 
some substantial and unmistakable evidence of 
the faith that is in us. 

- I have no confidence, Mr. Speaker, in the 
present status of the southern States brought 
back into the Union under the doctrine of con- 
gressional reconstruction. It is the offspring 
of revolution, and must be so viewed byall who 
properly estimate the checks and balances of 
our political system. The organic law of a 
State must proceed from. the tree will of its 
own people; it can come legitimately from no 
other source. It makes the condition of the 
colored man more. dangerous, if anything, than 
it was before his emancipation, and may ulti- 
mately prove his ruin. The States never can 
be deprived of their constitutional functions. 
They never were out of the Union to be dealt 
with as aliens and brought back by forced con- 
stitutions dictated by Congress. A. rebellion 
may be formidable, but cannot change the 
form of our government so long as there is a 
vestige of it left. The Union is not a Union 
without the States, and the moment the rebel- 
lion was subdued each State fell back into its 
original channel, The State of Georgia has 
been deprived of her representation because 
certain citizens of African descent were not per- 
mitted to hold seats in her Legislature. This 
foreshadows the complications into which we 
are fast drifting. 

The Chicago platform, following the teach- 
ings of the Constitution, recognizes the right 
of the States to manage their domestic insti- 
tutions in their own way. The same priv- 
ilege must apply alike to all. Georgia was ad- 
mitted back into the Union under one of these 
forced constitutions.. The moment she begins 
to legislate Congress interferes and throws her 
back into her dependent condition as a disfran- 
chised State. Is Congress invested with any 
power, express or implied, to create and wipe 
out States at pleasure? Can she do this without 
the grossest violation of the whole principle 
and theory of our Government? Is it notcon- 
solidation in its worst form? But whether 
Georgia violated any cardinal feature of her 
forced provisional government or not, does it 
not prove the utter worthlessness of all such 
irregular measures, in conflict with the Constitu- 
tion and free will of the people? There is not 
a southern State where, sooner or later, the 
same difficulty may not occur. 

The interposition of Congress in dictating 
the organic law of a people is a most uncertain 
dependence. Suppose a change of parties 
should take place in this House, is it not rea- 
sonable to suppose that the opposite line of 
policy might be pursued, and that the doc- 
trine, once in the Union always in the Union, 
will not be without advocates on this floor? 
Do you suppose that the Democratic party 
should they ever get the ascendency would per- 
mit Congress to erect itself into a local Legis- 
lature for the reconstructed States, to interfere 
and assert control whenever measuresofa mere 
domestic character are called in question? We 
must look at this whole subject in its practical 
bearings. The effort has been to force the col- 
ored man into an unnatural union with the 
white race. I say you havenot doneit and can- 
not do it. Yo may make what constitutions 
you please, what one party does to-day another 
may undo to-morrow. It isamere question of 
time and power. When the Constitution ceases 
to be recognized as your guide, who can tel 


i where these conflicts will end? 


The fifteenth amendment is not the work of 
the people. It has been forced upon the country 
by a system of intimidation and party manage- 
ment, and can never receive the cordial sup- 
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port of those who profess to be governed by 
constitutional law and wish to preserve intact 
our republican form of government. If it was 
intended to come to us with the popular sanc- 
tion, why was not the issue brought squarely 
before the people and their Legislatures called 
together to decide whether or not they were 
disposed to give it their indorsement? We 
know thatthe people in some of the States 
whose votes were necessary to the passage of 
this amendment were opposed to any such rad- 
ical change in your organic law. Ought they 
not to have been allowed, after full delibera- 
tion, to elect their Representatives with special 
reference to so grave anissue? The Federal 
Constitution was so formed. 

The southern States are permitted to renew 
their relations with the Union on the express 
condition that they are to ratify this amend- 
ment, They could come back in no other way. 
It is the consideration of reconstruction and 
readmission into the Union. Itis.the appli- 
cation of the serew to the tortured vidim. 
Does the Constitution give to Congress the 
power to prescribe any such terms? Is this a 
Government of force merely? Can you change 
your organic law by threats and violence? To 
the southern States we say, ‘‘You are out of the 
Union, and the only terms on which we are 
willing you should come back is your adoption 
of the fifteenth amendment, giving up what 
remains of your power to the central agency, 
leaving your domestic concerns to be regulated 
by Congress, and subverting your republican 
form of government.” If any of these States 
are out of the Union, the Union and the Con- 
stitution upon which it rests have ceased to 
exist, and the passage of the fifteenth amend- 
ment by duress is practical usurpation. Point 
me to any of the southern States which have 
been forced to ratify this amendment who would 
not have spurned the proposition had they 
been allowed the option of deciding for them- 
selves.. Is this the freedom of the great 
Republic? | 

ut what is all this worth when subjected to 
the test of a restored Constitution, should that 
period ever arrive? Louis Napoleon inaugu- 
rated his empire by the same species of duress 
which has marked the progress of this fifteenth 
amendment; less glaring, perhaps, than what we 
have witnessed here. He gave his people the 
power of suffrage, but there was no recourse 
but to vote with the Government in the estab- 
lishment ofan empire. Every voter knew that. 
Congress does not even pretend to disguise its 
purpose, but tells the States in plain language 
you shall vote for this amendment, or remain 
disfranchised and under military rule, so long 
as Congress has the power, and until their 
terms of readmission have been fully complied 
with. The law of duress, applying to States as 
well as individuals, is too well defined to re- 
quire repetition here. 

What, then, is the justification for the exer- 
cise of these extraordinary powers by Congress, 
if we accept the Constitution as the supreme 
law of the land, and our form of government, 
as adopted in 1787, as still a subsisting Gov- 
ernment? Can constitutions be so tampered 
with? Can forms of government be so will- 
fully and recklessly subverted? Can all that 
remains of popular sovereignty and free insti- 
tutions in this country be so trampled upon, 
without-a word of protest from those for whose 
welfare and benefit this Government was estab- 
lished? 

The rapid strides we are making toward a 
centralized government, as abundantly appears 
in the bill before us, are well calculated to 
excite alarm. The absorption of the reserved 

. powers of the States and people, has become 
the startling feature of the times. The original 
powers of this Government no longer reside 
with the people. The relations between the 
‘creator and the creature have been changed. 


| this form of government. 


There are no reserved rights in the States now 
which the codrdinate departments are bound 
to respect. More than six years have elapsed 


since the termination of the rebellion, and who: 
will say that the first step has been taken toward | 


a just and permanent reconstruction of the 
revolted States? Is there authority for this? 
Congress makes laws of probation and excom- 
munication, and they are obeyed. Some of the 
States are still under military rule. The writ 
of habeas corpus is in the hands of the military. 
The subordination of the civil to the military 
power, once a living principle in your organ- 
ism, is long since obsolete, and the. bayonet 
under the lead of Congress, has usurped the 
places where justice was administered and the 
people met in council to legislate for their own 
welfare. 

But the absence of constitutional supremacy 
is only beginning to be felt. If Congress has 
exceeded its authority and ignored the existence 
of any reserved rights in the States and the 
people, the Executive, deriving his powers from 
the same common source, may not choose to 
remain a passive spectator in the conflicts which 
are likely to arise. So long as harmony con- 
tinues to prevail in the party which has brought 
about this fearful state of things, we may go on 
without disturbance. Party unity and co- 
operation are essential to peace; but let dis- 
sensions come, let jealousies and heart-burn- 
ings spring up between Congress and the 
Executive, as we have witnessed in the past, 
and then perhaps we may appreciate the value 
of a Constitution which has heretofore held in 
check and limited the power of each, and 
which, until recently, has proved our only 
means of safety and protection. It is easy to 
make laws and to wring for them an unwilling 
support from the people when the legislative 
and executive branches are in full accord, but 
we may safely infer that with equal means 
of strengthening themselves, should these co- 
ordinate branches come in conflict with each 
other, it would be difficult to say how and when 
the trouble would end. Wher the late Pres- 
ident was impeached and the attempt made 
to vacate his office he was without popular 
support. The Army and the Navy were said 
to be against him. But suppose it to have 
heen otherwise, Congress standing upon one 
construction of their powers, and the President 
another in reference to his own, do you sup- 
pose that such a measure could have been 
accomplished without a struggle which would 
have involved the peace of the whole country? 
The consolidation of power in the Federal 
Government, whether ia the hands of the ex- 
ecutive, legislative, or judicial departments, is 
full of danger. Our only safety consists in 
guarding the reserved rights of the States and 
the people, and confining each and all within 
their limited and prescribed spheres. 

It may be seriously asked, with this bill be- 
fore us and after the events of the last two 
years, to what extremities we are drifting, and 
whether it is really the settled purpose of those 
in authority to change the form of this Govern- 
ment. I came here, Mr. Speaker, in no spirit 
of factious opposition to General Grant or the 
dominant party. I came, if I know myself, to 
lend whatever influence I might possess, in 
binding up the bleeding wounds of our dis- 
tracted country, prepared to unite in all meas- 
ures of practical legislation, looking to the 
supremacy of the Constitution and the true in- 
terests of the people. I cannot renounce the 
faith in which I was educated under the guidance 
of the wise and conservative men who gave us 
While European 
Governments are at this very time yielding to 
the demands of popular clamor for enlarged 
freedom, we are gradually building up a con- 
solidated system, which must sooner or later 
fall under the rebuke of the same strong arm, 
and which we can no more divert from its pur- 


pose, than we can stay. the hand of destiny. 
The people may. be misled. and deprived. of 
| their liberties, but restitution is a question of 
time merely, ; 

_ There can be no better illustration.of the 
intolerant spirit influencing extreme men of 
the dominant party at this time, the abuse of 
power, and the consequences resulting from a 
prostrate Constitution, thau the present de- 
plorable condition of the southern States. 
Passing through such a war as the world had 
never witnessed—a war marked by deeds of 
valor on both sides, which in this feature, at 
least, identified us as a kindred people—the 
southern States recognized the hand of destiny 
in their crushing defeat, and laid down their 
arms that they might stand again uñited under 
the flag which they had so vigorously opposed. 
The penalty of treason could hardly be visited 
upon whole communities banded together, as 
they were, in a cause which they honestly be- 
lieved to be just. Have they not lived up to the 
terms of capitulation so generously accorded to 
them by the great captain of the age at Appo- 
mattox Court-House? 3 . 

But the spirit of persecution was not to be ap- 
peased bysubmissionalone, In yielding every- 
thing, there was really nothing left for greater 
sacrifices than the southern people had already 
made, and they retired from the field of their 
fruitless struggle, powerless and subdued, to 
their homes in that blighted section, once the 
pride of this great Republic; in production the 
first, in the intelligence of her people ranking 
with the foremost, in ardor for the success of 
free government the most zealous and exact- 
ing, and in jealousy of despotic power and 
arbitrary rule the most vigilant and distrustful. 
Such was the South in the days of her inde- 
pendence and glory when the names of her sons 
glittered upon every page of your legislative 
history. These men, I say, retired to homes 
drenched in blood, :to charred and smoking 
villages, to fields laid waste and desolate, and 
to comrades like themselves, broken in spirit, 
bankrupt in fortune, and no longer capable of 
aggression or resistance. The dominant party 
had nothing to fear from them. The dream 
of another revolution could hardly disturb the 
thoughts of bearded men. To invoke persecu- 
tion and vengeance upon such a people, allied 
to us by the ties of brotherhood and a common 
origin, who had fought the battles of the Revo- 
lution, and shared with the American people 
the trials and glories of that great epoch, was 
not the prompting of a generous spirit, of 
men living in a Christian age and governed by 
the laws of a progressive humanity, 

Within a short time past the old State of 
Virginia, yielding to the pressure of a central 
influence heretofore unknown in the working 
of our system, was graciously allowed to exer- 
cise the right of suffrage witha view to resume 
| control of her owndomesticaffairs. Nosooner 
had this office been performed than a great con- 
servative victory was announced. General 
Grant had held out hopes of justice ; but the 
i spirit of party could not view without concern 
the handwriting upon the wall. The ery of 
disloyalty was revived among the faithful. 
Visions of disappointed ambition, the loss of 
lucrative offices, the just retribution of outraged 
| communities, the end of a forced millennium 
| of pettifoggers and adventurers, were well cal- 
culated to excite alarm. Emissaries from the 
miserable league, who had held a whole people 
i in bondage, pursued the President in his sum- 
mer recreations, to invoke his coöperation in 
aid of a sinking cause, by a total abandonment 
of his own avowed policy, that power might be 
remanded back to the hands of those who bad 
so long wielded despotic sway in the South. 
High Cabinet officers—one I regret to say a 
| representative from my own State, who, court- 
| ing in tura the shifting breezes of the political 
i compass found his ambition rewarded at the 
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very antipode of his original starting-point— 
became the willing agents in this unheard of 
interference in a mere local election; and sent 
forth their words of admonition, with whatever 
of official significance they might be expected 


to convey, only to make the sentiment of the |} 


people the more united and determined. 

However gratifying this overwhelming vote 
of the people may have proved to the friends 
of orderand conservatism throughout the coun- 
try, Tam not one of those who. rejoice in any 
favorable impression which it may have left 
upon the public mind. It was at best but an 
empty triumph. Iam not here to indulge in 
the slightest disparagement of the distinguished 
son of another State who has been placed at the 
head of affairs in that ancient Commonwealth; 
his reputed intelligence, conservatism, and love 
of country entitle him to respect; but I do pro- 
test, solemnly protest, against the necessity 

under Federal interference which imposed upon 
the people of Virginia, turning away from their 
native-born citizens, the selection of a citizen 
from another State to manage their domestic 
affairs, The State of Virginia voting by suf 
ferance, and acquiescing in her inability to gov- 
ern herself! Where were the descendants of 
Washington, of Jefferson, of Madison, of Mar- 
shall, of Henry, and the host of names that 
have become as familiar as household words 
to the whole American people? 

When I look back upon the past, Mr. 
Speaker, when I compare this State with what 
she was and what she is to-day, when I wit- 
ness the efforts of extreme men taking advan- 
tage of her helpless condition to humble and 
degradeher,I am filled with amazement. Her 
history is part and parcel of our common re- 
nown. If we mean that she shall come back 
into the Union upon an equality with her sister 
States, is it becoming that we should strive to 
blot out all the proud reminiscences of the 
past, and force her to drag forever the chains 
which have been riveted upon her? What 
will it profit to continue this war of persecu- 
tion? Willitaid reconstruction? Willit facil- 
itate the work of bringing the States once more 
in harmony and union with each other upon 
the only terms which can lead to stability and 
permanency in the future? Will it strengthen 
our relations of fraternity and good-fellowship? 

Look at her record. With an area almost 
equal to the combined map of Europe, she 
generously surrendered her vast possessions in 

iving her sanction to the Federal Constitution. 
The whole territory of the northwest was hers, 
out of which empires have been carved, which 
have justly conferred upon her the proud title 
of ‘‘mother of States.” In the valor of her 
sons, in the triumphs of matured statesman- 
ship, in the aid which she has contributed in 
building up and advancing our free institutions, 
who has stood in advance of this old ‘‘ mother 
of States?’ Is the sin of rebellion, against 
what she believed to bea usurpation of power, 
so unpardonable that it may not be forgiven? 
Does not her record entitle her to the forbear- 
ance of her sister States? Ought not the man- 
tle of charity, at least, to be thrown over her, 
uot seven times, but seventy times seven, if 
necessary to reclaim her to the Union, which 
she was so largely instrumental in forming? 
Revenge and persecution have no farther ex- 
cesses to perpetrate, to make her degradation. 
the morc signal and complete. Burke’s descrip- 
tion of the Carnatic, after invading armies had 
passed over it, could hardly exaggerate her des- 
olate and ruined condition, when she emerged 
from the war into which she had been reluct- 
antly drawn. A. breathing skeleton was all 
that remained of the fallen giant. 

“Quantum mutatus ab illo Hectore.” 

Her capitol in the hands of her own slaves, 
her institutions controlled by thesame degraded 
power, Federal bayonets bristling at every turn, 
to mock the freedom which she once enjoyed, 


i 
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j 


| tears. 


and to impart boldness to the marauders who | 
were rioting in her downfall.. More than the 
fate of Poland was hers. There she stands 
to-day helpless and prostrate, like Niobe, all 


‘* Widowed and childless, 3 
“Hardened with woes, a statue of despair.” 


And yet, Mr. Speaker, in full view of all this, 
we see around us extreme men, impatient for a 


renewal ofthese revolting scenes. Itisthe warn- 
ing of smothered and unappeased vengeance. 
“Carthago delenda est’? is the never dying 
watchword. The graves must give up their 
dead, and the South, resigned to her fate, must 
struggle on in the hope of a later resurrection. 

Mr. Speaker, Ihave heard a great deal about 
loyalty since the war terminated. ‘‘O liberty,’’ 
said Madam Roland on her way to the scaffold, 
“what crimes are they committing in thy 
name!’’ The moral is not without its appli- 
cation. In the name of loyalty the Constitution 
has been overturned and the reconstruction 
of these States has been held in abeyance, 
until all prospect of a just reconstruction has 
ceaséd to exist. Loyalty springs from a proper 
love of country; from an observance of con- 
stitutional guarantees and our form of govern- 
ment, adopted in 1787, as it came to us from 
our fathers. I cannot recognize the loyalty 
of those who make it the pretext for sordid 
agitation, for a renewal of the dead issues of 
the war, and the cruel prosecution of a pros- 
trate people in the mere interest of party. The 
men who delight most in such strife, remote 
from the trials and sacrifices of war when the 
reality was upon the country, are not to be 
trusted now in their insane ravings and self- 
glorification, when all danger has passed, and 
a common flag floats alike over the victor and | 
the vanquished. Loyalty to party is not to be 
mistaken for devotion to liberty and constitu- 
tional government. 

he concession of the power to control suf- 

frage in the States, is the last vestige of those 
reserved rights, not already claimed and appro- 
priated in some form or other, which the fram- 
ers of the Constitution so obstinately insisted 
upon in the formation of a federal Government. 
Whether Congress, orthe Executive, or the Fed- 
eral judiciary is to be recognized asthe supreme 
arbiter hereafter, is matter of little, concern if 
the form of your governmentis to be changed, 
and the people are no longer sovereign in dis- 
posing of questions touching their organic law. 
The Constitution, with shame be it said, has 
become the foot-ball of every designing poli- 
tician who has party ends to subserve. It no 
longer presents a barrier against usurpation 
and encroachment. Amendments are being 
piled upon amendments, until its identity is 
gone, and what is left has ceased to be the ob- 
ject of veneration and respect, to which in 
times gone by, we were taught to cling as the 
ark of our political safety. It cannot be long 
before we realize the danger to which we are 
exposed ; but that period may come when it is 
too late to apply a remedy, and all thatis worth 
contending for in our popular system, has been 
hopelessly sacrificed. ‘The thirst for power is 
no new phase in the history of republics. It 
has shown itself in all ages and in every vicissi- 
tude of human progress, from the days of the 
ancient republics down to the establishment of 
our own. Our forefathers were not blind to 
the lessons of history, and they threw around 
the Constitution all the safeguards which a wise 
forethought could suggest. In undoing their 
work we must not underrate the importance of 
our action, or the heavy responsibility which it 
imposes upon every well-wisher of free gov- 
ernment, to whose patriotic offices and adher- 
ence to constitutional guarantees, we have a 
right to look for protection and the safety of 
the Republic. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, permit me to say 


that when I reflect upon the fearful advances 


of congressional encroachment ; when I ¢con- 
sider the inevitable consequences of this recom- 
mendation of the President of the United States 
in reference to the old State of Georgia ; when 
I see high civil departments of this Govern- 
ment in the hands of mere military men with 
strictly military training and education ; when I 
behold the States that formed this Government, 
degraded, disfranchised, deprived of their just 
and equal representation in this House, and 
held in suspense for attempting to exercise 
their functions as integral parts of our Federal 
system ; when I witness the gradual but certain 
approaches that are now making to hold in check 
and neutralize whatever of independence has 
been left in the Federal judiciary, that last 
hope of a tottering Constitution ; when I hear 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. BUTLER, ] at the head of the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee, threatening to seize in the 
interest of the Federal arm all the wealthy and 
powerful corporations of the land to swell still 
further its already overgrown power, I say in 
all frankness and sincerity, that I look with 
gloomy forebodings to the future of this great 
country. i 


Reconstruction of Georgia, 


SPEECH OF HON. AARON A. SARGENT, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
Ix Tue HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 20, 1869, 
On the bill (S. No, 281) to provide for the reconstruc- 
tion of the State of Georgia. 

Mr. SARGENT. Any one who has listened 
to the debate on this bill, and who is familiar 
with the debates of former years on questions 
of great moment involving the safety of the 
Republic or the enforcement of the plainest 
rights of the loyal people of the South, must 
be struck with the ingenuity of the Democratic 
members in shaping old phrases to new occa- 
sions, and with their consistency in denouncing 
every measure that is notdictated in the inter- 
ests of rebels. The same vehemence that 
characterizes this bill as arbitrary, unjust, 
unconstitutional, within the memory of us all 
denounced the act of Mr. Lincolnin assembling 
an armed force to save this capital as the act 
of a despot and the knell of Ameriean liberty. 
The coercion of the seceded States was arbi- 
trary, unjust, and unconstitutional. The draft, 
the measures taken to sustain public credit, the 
emancipation proclamation, the whole recon- 
struction measures one after the other, accord- 
ing to these eloquent gentlemen, have been 
each and equally arbitrary, unjust, and uncon- 
stitutional. How often have we been threat- 
ened with the indignation of the people, and 
how often have these gentlemen been mistaken 
in their threats and prophecies. The people 
have steadily supported the party of liberty, 
and they will yet do so. 

But the Democratic members on this floor 
have certainly progressed with the passage of 
events. I remember some of the gentlemen 
on my left seven years ago declaiming lustily 
against any form of emancipation, and declar- 
ing that any measure to that end would cover 
the South with blackened ruin and cause a 
separation of eternal hate. Never would the 
South affiliate again with the despoilers of their 
household gods. ‘Take any shape but that.” 
Only leave slavery untouched and we might 
play war to our hearts’ content. But to-day I 
have heard the confession from the Democratic 
side of the House, passing unchallenged, that no 
man in the South desires the reéstablishment 
of slavery, and that its abolition brings infinite 
blessings to the white race. What man is so 
bold now as to say that there is no right to 
coerce a rebellious State; that this nation has 
not the right to live; thatit does not possess 
the privilege of self-defense? Where are the 
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orators who tortured speech to express their 
indignation against us who dared to vote the 
means of coercion, and, who painted with all 
the bombast of to-day the retiring procession 
of Republicans from this Hall? Someofthem 
have passed.from these Halls forever; others 
still talk as if they were the sole depositaries. 
of public virtue, the only exponents of consti- 
tutional law, the chosen guardians of public 
thunders. Dare they forget the stains that spot 
their garments? Think they that the record 
has never been written up of their persistent 
and factious opposition to measures now known 
by the event to have been the condition of 
national existence? Had there been a gleam of 
patriotism in their course; could the Demo- 
cratic party in this Hall point to one instance 
of self-abnegation, one measure originatedand 
urged by it having any tendency to make rebel- 
lion more difficult or reconstruction more bene- 
ficial to loyal men, we might look to it for 
advice, at least sincerity, upon such measures 
as this. 

How ill-considered is and has been the un- 
varying opposition of the Democratic party to 
measures warlike, financial, or reconstruction, 
has been well illustrated on this floor within a 
few days. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Muncen] went out as of aforetime to preach 
Democratic doctrines of repudiation, not know- 
ing that the strength had departed from him; 
that these locks of his party had been shorn 
by public opinion. One after another of his 
Democratic friends arise in their places and 
repudiate his repudiation with not a word of 
courtesy to conceal their vexation at the frank 
talk of their associate. It was a refreshing 
spectacle to see these gentlemen who had de- 
nounced from so many stumps and in this Hall 
the bloated bondholders, and fiercely assailed 


the financial policy of the Government even in” 


the dark days of the war when our fate hung 
by a slender thread of credit, place themselves 
squarely on the Republican platform and vote 
go unanimously for the resolution of my friend 
from Ohio, [Mr. Garriztp.] How many hard 
words were taken baclx during that edifying 
half hour! But the speech of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Moncey] was no new utter- 
ance from his lin: In it he read largely from 
a previous speecli made by him on this floor to 
show his full consistency. On that former 
occasion the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Brooxs] and the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. ELDRIDGE] and their compeers remained 
mute. Was it not because at that date Pendle- 
ton had not been beaten in Ohio or Packer in 
Pennsylvania? The public voice had not yet 
been plainly heard in condemnation of the doc- 
trine of the Democratic party. There was yet 
a hope that this lever might overthrow the Re- 
publican party. That hope disappeared as the 
economy of the Government forestalled slander 
and the public voice repudiated repudiation. 
Therefore, it was not too much to expect that 
the Democratic Representatives in this Hall 
should hasten to free themselves of imputations 
for which their own course and that of the cher- 
ished leaders of their party had given too much 
meaning. 

In the light of this long hostility to any 
aggressive policy against the rebels; the fierce 
denunciations of the people's Representatives 
who decreed the extinction of slavery and solid 
reconstruction on the basis of equal rights and 
public safety ; the studied efforts to decry pub- 
lic credit and defeat the means to sustain it, 
with subsequent confessions that showed that 
these party outcries were either blind opposi- 
tion or else unscrupulous partisanship, Í have 
no confidence in the motivesthat prompt simi- 
lar tactics in regard to this bill, and only con- 
tempt for the renewed threats of popular 
vengeance, coming from gentlemen who have 
heretofore exhausted the vocabulary of abuse 
and threats against us, 


. Mr. Speaker, the opponents of this bill 
seem to concede, for the sake of the argument, 
that the conditions affixed by Congress to the 
admission of reconstructed States were consti- 
tutional, Whether they so concede or not, 
popular judgment has so decided and sanc- 
tioned every step of progress. It is too late to 
argue that proposition. ‘The issue was plainly 
made. up in the last presidential election, and 
was clearly adjudicated. But it is claimed that 
Georgia has been once admitted under the 
reconstruction laws, and that there is no power 
in Congress to compel her to observe the con- 
ditions on which she was admitted. Then, 
indeed, are the people powerless and their 
Representatives imbecile. Very many of the 
western States were admitted upon conditions 
relating to public property, &., the sanction 
of their Legislatures being required of such 
conditions before proclamation of their admis- 
sion to the Union and the admission of their 
Representatives to this floor. 

The application of such Federal authority 
had been sanctioned by years of usage and 
multitudes of precedents before such authority 
was applied in reconstruction. Will any gen- 
tleman have the hardihood to affirm that if any 


| of those States which entered the Union on 


condition-precedent had embraced the first 
opportunity of legislative will after admission 
to repudiate the fundamental stipulations, that 
Congress would not have had the power to 
repeal the act of admission, to send back such 
State to pupilage until it gave guarantees to 
respect the supreme authority? My own State 
was admitted on the condition that it should 
not tax the property of the United States within 
its borders. Suppose the first Legislature of 
California had disregarded this stipulation and 
passed a law taxing the public domain, the forts 
and navy-yard of the United States, would the 
fact that it had representation here, that inthe 
effete parlance of State rights it was ‘‘a sov- 
ereign State,” have arrested the fiat of Con- 
gress or disarmed its power? If such a doc- 
trinco is contended for on this floor it must also 
be assumed that Congress had no power to 
affix conditions, and has only to register the 
number of States that may be carved out of the 
Territories of the Union. The power to affix 
conditions must carry the power to enforce 
them. Without such power a large part of the 
legislation of the country relating to new States 
was the merest farce. We could neither re- 
quire constitutions republican in form or assign 
boundaries to new States. Suppose Congress 
should pass a law admitting Utah into the 
Union asa State on condition of its making 
the practice of polygamy unlawful by its organic 
law. In the light of old and new precedents we 
cannot doubt our power soto do. Will gev- 
tlemen contend that if Utah accepted the 
conditions it could legalize the practice of 
polygamy after its admission? Will they in- 


sist that we must sit idly by and see this j 


violation of fundamental law and have no 
jurisdiction to vindicate our dignity and the 
authority of the law? This is the position of 
our Democratic friends ; and to listen to their 
advice we must abdicate a well-established 
power of the Government. Whether Gcor- 
gia has violated the fundamental law, the con- 
dition of her admission, is a question of fact. 


When the fact is admitted or proven the j| 


means to compel her obedience must reside 
with the law-making power of the nation. 
The cry of usurpation is answered by prece- 
dents, by the necessities of the ease, by com- 
mon sense. 

Has Georgia violated the conditions of her 
admission? That State proffered her consti- 
tution, republican in form, and we accepted 
it. She adopted the fourteenth amendment. 
She has violated both. By the decision of her 
own supreme court she is convicted of violat- 
ing her State constitution. By the election to 


/ored members. 


and control of her Legislature by men who 
had broken an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States she violated the 
fourteenth amendment, the sanction of which 
was a condition-precedent to her admission. 


; ‘There has never been a viler piece of treach- 


ery than that consummated by these very unre- 
pentant rebel legislators. To that Legislature 
were elected many men clearly disqualified 
under the fourteenth amendment. They could 
not sit an hour except in violation of the con- 
ditionsofadmission. To thatsame Legislature 
there were elected some colored men who, by 
the decision of the supreme court of Georgia, 
were qualified under the laws and. constitution 
of the State. But an arrangement was made by 
which neither should object to the eligibility of 
theotherclass. It was so distinctly agreed and 
understood. On these conditions the colored 
and white Union members did not object to the 
ineligible whites taking their seats. These men 
who had once been false to their oath to their 
country were false to this agreement also, and 
used their power thus gained io unseat the col- 
By this ineffable meanness 
they grasped the power of the State, and the 
fraud is applauded by the united Democratic 
press of Georgia. But these men reckoned 
without Congress. They did not violate with 
impunity their and our organic laws. By this 
bill we will undo that great wrong, and the 
Georgia Legislature will be purged of the men 
disqualified to sit therein but capable of the 
meanest political act recordedin history. Even 
were these violations of fundamental law fol- 
lowed by no insecurity to life and property it 
would befit the dignity of the American Con- 
gress to take some measures to bring this State 
to the observance of its obligations. The time 


| when nullification of national laws and con- 


stitutional compacts could be attempted with 
impunity is separated from the present by the 
zulf of a desolating war. } 
Ifthe power of the national Government has 
become centralized even beyond the idea of 
Alexander Hamilton, it is the rebel States 
that have compelled us to strengthen the 
national arm to defeat their nefarious designs. 
The power of the national Government is the 
concentrated will of the people acting with 
greater force than ever through constitutional 
forms. The will of the people holds these new 
States to the conditions of their admission, 
and were there no higher motive the determ- 
ination to vindicate the dignity of the laws 
would be ample justification of this legislation. 
But there are urgent reasons growing out of 
the disorganization of Georgia; the repeated 
political murders, the wide-spread terrorism 
that exists there, testified to by the highest 
and most disinterested authority, that demand 
our action. And I tell gentlemen that the Re- 
publican party will fulfill its purpose to make 
life, liberty, and property safe in Georgia and in 
every State that needs reconstruction as the 
highest duty it owes to the nation, Neither 
cajolery nor threats will divert it from this 
purpose, i 
Is life, liberty, and property safe in Georgia 
at the present moment, or hasit been since the 
act of the Legislature to which I have referred ? 
Ido not refer to ordinary crimes that arise from 
cupidity and have their counterparts in every 
community; I refer to murders for loyal sen- 
timents. Fifteen members of the Legislature 
have been driven from their homes by the Ku- 
klux Klan, and senators and representatives 
have been murdered because they were Repub- 
licans. Since the spring session of this body 
two members of the Georgia Legislature, one 
white and one colored, who were here asking 
for the passage of laws that would protect the 
loyal people of that State, have been murdered 
in cold blood. General Terry gives us bis tes- 
timony as to the condition of matters in the 
State in his report that comes to us in the 
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papers accompanying the message. Speaking 
of the state of affairs in Georgia, he says: 


“In many parts of the State there is practically no 
government; the worst of crimes are committed and 
no attempt: is mado. to punish thoso who commit 
them; murders have been and aro.very frequent, 
and the abuse in various ways of blacks is too com- 
mon to excite notice. There can be no doubt of the 
existence ofnumerous insurrectionary organizations 
known. as the ‘Kuklux Klans’. who, shielded by 
their disguise, by the secrecy of their movements, 
and by the terror which they inspire, perpetrate 
crimes with impunity... There is great reason to be~ 
lieve that in some cases local magistrates are in sym- 
pathy with these organizations. In many places 
they are overawed by them and dare not attempt to 
punish them. To punish such offenders by civil pro- 
ceedings would be a difficult task, even were magis- 
trates in all cases disposed and had they courage to 
do their duty; for the same influences which govern 
them equally affect juries and witnesses.. A conver- 
sation which I have had with a wealthy planter, a 
gentleman of intelligence and education and a po- 
litical opponent of the national Administration, will 
illustrate the difficulty. While deploring the lament- 
able state of affairs in the county in which he lives 
he frankly admitted to me that were the most worth- 
less vagabonds in the county to be, charged with 
crimes against the person of a Republican or a negro 
neither he nor any other person of property within 
the county would dare to refuse to give bail for the 
offender, nor would they dare to testify against him, 
whatever might be their knowledge of his guilt.” ` 


That society would be utterly rotten and its 
rehabilitation hopeless where the majority of 
its people could sanction such depravity and 
lawlessness. Even in the wildest orgies of the 
French revolution, when France indulged in a 
saturnalia of blood and all dissent was ‘hushed, 
there was a horror of the fell spirits of the 
clubs that soon was manifested when the spell 
of terror was broken. That is now the hope 
of Georgia. The State must be rescued from 
these terrorists that the voice of reason and 
humanity, stifled among its citizens, may be 
heard. General Terry bears evidence that 
itis a dominant, reckless minority that work 
these scenes of violence and outrage. He says: 

“I do not, suppose that the great majority of tho 
people of tho State of cither race approve of the 
commission of these crimes. I believe that not only 
would they gladly sce good order restored, peace and 
quiet maintained, and law vindicated, but would 
lend their aid to securo these ends were they not 
controlled by their fears. Governed, however, by 
these apprehensions, and having no confidence that 
tho civil authorities will afford them protection, in 
many counties they sufter these ovils to exist with- 
out an effort to abato them, and meekly submit to 
the rule of a disorderly and criminal minority.” 

To the same end is tho testimony of Gov- 
ernor Bullock, the chief magistrate of the State. 
The poor gentlemen who came here in the 
spring to depict the condition of their State 
and beg for relief could not in life speak so 
cloquently as they now speak in their bloody 
shrouds. They have carried the accusations 
to a higher tribunal ; and well will it be for us 
if we escape condemnation there for our cruel 
delays in devising relief, which have sent 
them and many another to untimely deaths. 
Bat the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Woopwanp] visited Macon during the recent 
agricultural fair, and he bears testimony to 
the loyalty and good order that prevailed 
there. His idea of loyalty and that of those 


who fought against rebellion have never coin- | 


cided. How loyal was it in the managers 
of that fair to retuse to raise the American flag 
over the pavilion lest it cause disturbance among 
those who attended! Is this the evidence that 
the people of Georgia “are just as faithfully 
attached to the Government as if they had 
never seceded?” It is idle to talk of submis- 
sion to national authority when that authority 
is flagrantly defied ; to talk of good order, when 
political murder and persecution is rampant 
and unpunished, and loyal men are refugees 
from their homes ; of freedom, when the better 
impulses, the humanity of the community, are 
cowered by a desperate minority; of loyalty 


and attachment to the Government, when the | 


national flag cannot be flung to the breeze 
withont a riot, even in the presence of national 
Representatives invited to witness the con- 
dition of the State. 


In the light of such surroundings the path 
of duty for this Congress is clear and plain. 
All departments of the Government have 
outlined it—the general of the department, 
the chief Executive, the committees of both 
Houses. The President’s recommendation was 
clear and emphatic. General Terry saw it 
clearly. To the simple soldier, reading the 
legislation of the country, it appeared that the 


-national honor is pledged to the protection of 


the loyalists and freedmen of the South 3 and, 
unlike the gentleman from Pennsylvania, he 
considered hostility against the supporters of 
the Government as hostility to the Government 
itself. And he says, in conclusion: 

“I desire to express my conviction that the only 
way to restore good order in the State is to resume 
military control over it for the time being, and ulti- 
mately provide by law that the Legislature shall 
reassemble as a provisional Legislature, from which 
all ineligible persons shall be excluded, and to which 
all eligible persons. elected to it, either white or 
black, shall be admitted. Such Legislature would, 
I believe, enact such laws and invest their Executive 
with such powers as would enable him to keep the 
peace, protect life and property, and punish crime.” 


Such will be the effect of the present bill if 
enacted. It will wrest the power of evil from 
the desperate elements of that afflicted com- 
munity. It is conceived in no spirit of hos- 
tility to Georgia or the South. ‘he real en- 
emies of Georgia are those who on this floor 
and elsewhere obstruct legislation needful for 
restoring to all men their rights, to prevent 
and punish high-handed crime. Is it not a 
a misfortune for any State that men can be 
murdered with impunity for political opinion 
and action in its midst? Is it not afflicted 
when its citizens can be driven from their 
homes into exile for any cause? Is it not 
cursed when men of wealth, respectability, 
and humanity dare not, out of regard to their 
own safety, protest or even to give evidence 
in a court of justice against red-handed vil- 
lains; when crime seeks not even excuse, but 
is bold, defiant, unblushing, and unpunished ? 
We should be unworthy our placesin this Hall 
did we not take the jurisdiction sanctioned by 
the Constitution and demanded by public safety 
and decree that these things shall end. 

The necessity of action is then upon us, and 
the mode of that action is hardly a question of 
choice. Gentlemen upon the other side do not 
suggest any other course that will vindicate 
the national dignity or restore peace to the 
State of Georgia. They know that the only 
adequate remedy is to take away the corporate 
existence we gave} an existence which is for- 
feited by violation of the compact of her ad- 
mission as a State and by the oppression of 
those whom our honor and her obligations 
should protect. We have waited long and 

atiently for Georgia to recede from its faith- 
ess position, and its rebel directors have grown 
bold and more cruel from our hesitation, In 
mercy to the vast majority of its people we will 
now exercise the powers that reside in the 
legislative branch of the Government, and with 
the concurrence of the Executive disrobe her 
of powers that have been so faithlessly used. 

Bat it cannot be urged against this measure 
that its purpose is the indefinite exclusion of 
Georgia. We propose by it to readmit it to 
the fellowship of States just as soon as its con- 
duct shall furnish security forthe future. Upon 
the same principle that Congress from time 
immemorial has required of States conditians- 
precedent to their admission, we may prescribe 
any conditions necessary to the public safety 
as precedent conditions to the readmission of 
Georgia. I have shown that we must have the 
power to repeal any act of admission for a 
violated covenant as the only remedy for such 
infraction of national law and public faith. 
In that act of repeal Congress may make 
farther conditions for readmission. Those 
conditions may as well be contained in the re- 
pealing act asin a subsequent one. The whole 


question is open for action in such acase. So 
here wein effect repeal the acts that gave 
corporate existence to Georgia for reasons 
growing out of its own action and condition ; 
and we may well require any conditions for 
its readmission that we could require had it 
never been admitted. It is hardly to be con- 
tended, in view of proper verdicts repeatedly 
sanctioning the action of Congress in that re- 
gard, and of judicial decisions recognizing the 
validity of the fourteenth amendment, that 
Congress cannot require as a condition of the 
rehabilitation of a State that it shall ratify 
an amendment to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. I shall not go over that ground. All 
such questions are tried before the great tri- 
bunal of public opinion which is rarely misled 
by sophistry. That tribunal has rendered its 
decision after full consideration, and there I let 
that matter rest, well satisfied with the result. 
In strict accordance with recent precedents so 
sanctioned we shall require of Georgia the 
ratification of the fifteenth amendment. The 
conditions we exact are not greater than those 
required of Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas, 
and she has only herself to blame that they 
are required at all. ; 

Mr. Speaker, it was the hope of the Repub- 
lican party that the measures which passed Con- 
gress for the reconstruction of Georgia would 
have been final, and that no farther supervision 
would benecessary. There has been an anxious 
desire in the party to hasten the work of recon- 
ciling tothe Unionall the rebel States. We have 
earnestly desired the peaceand prosperity of the 
South. The stories of wrong and outrage that 
came from there have pained our hearts. We 
have rejoiced when any southern statesman 
has given up his prejudices and sought to induco 
his neighbors to live in peace and harmony 
in the Union. We have been fast rather than 
slow to believe in rebel repentance, as in the 
case of Georgia, and been compelled to retard 
our steps as we now are compelled to retrace 
them. IknowI express the sentiments of this 
side of this Hall when I say we earnestly hope 
for the speedy coming of the day wher the 
hearts of all our people will be closely knit 
together, when industry and peace shall per- 
vade the land, and liberty regulated by justice 
be enjoyed throughout the; Republic. 
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SPEECH OF HON. W. LOUGHRIDGE, 
or IOWA, 
Is tue House or Rerkesenrattves, 
December 20, 1869, 


On the bill (S. No. 281) to provide for the reconstruc- 
tion of the State of Georgia. 

Mr. LOUGHRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in favor of the passage of this bill, as I believe 
it to be eminently just and. proper, and I have 
no doubt as to its constitationality, 

I have listened attentively to the arguments 
of gentlemen upon the other side of the House 
against this bill, but I have been unable to dis- 
cover anything different from the old argu- 
ments urged by them upon every occasion since 
the commencement of the war against every 
act and every measure of the Government to 
defend its own existence and preserve our in- 
stitutions. 

These arguments of tyranny, usurpation, and 
unconstitutionality, as applied to the acts of 
the Government in its prosecution of the war 
and the reconstruction of the rebel States, have 
become stale and threadbare; they have been 
harped upon so long that the country has be- 
come weary of them, This whole question is 
well understood. A few words suffice to state 
it, as it has been stated times’ without number. 

The people of eleven of the States volun- 
tarily and formally renounced their allegianee 
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to the United States Government and their 
rights under it; declared themselves free and 
independent States, and organized and set up 
State governments in each.of such States hos- 
tile to the United States; and forfour years, 
with mighty armies, waged a cruel and bloody 
war against the United States Government, 
destroying in that war the lives-of a quarter of 
a thillion of American citizens, soldiers, who 
fought in defense of the Government. After 
four years of war their armies were defeated 
and crushed and their military power destroyed. 
What, then, was their political status, what 
their rights ? 

On this question there were two theories. 
The Democratic theory, that the men engaged 
in this four years of rebellion and.war had for- 
feited no legal or constitutional rights or polit- 
ical privileges; that they could at once step 
back into their former position, resume all 
their rights and privileges in the Union; the 
old politicians of the South, the men who had 
organized the rebellion and upon whose souls 
were its guilt, could at once return to this Cap- 
itol, passing on their way hither the new-made 
graves of two hundred and fifty thousand Fed- 
eral soldiers, and take their seats without ques- 
tion or hinderance in Congress, and participate 
in making laws for the nation they had failed 
to destroy only for want of power to doit. In 
short, that treason was no crime involving pun- 
ishment. 

‘Opposed to this was the Republican theory 
that by their rebellion and war thé’people of 
those States forfeited all their rights and all 
their political privileges; that they were with- 
out any civil government whatever, they them- 
selves having destroyed their original govern- 
ments and set up new ones; and the new ones 
having been destroyed by the military power 
of the Government, that it thus became and 
was the legal right and the duty of the United 
States Governmentto prescribe the terms upon 
which their forfeited rights should be restored. 
Acting upon this theory Congress from time to 
time exercised this authority, and prescribed 
terms just and right in themselves and exceed- 
ingly generous under the circumstances. None 
of the guilty parties were put to death, none 
punished; not cven the great leader and arch 
traitor; and the only condition required of the 
people was that they should, before being 
remitted to their forfeited rights, organize and 
establish State governments which should se- 
eure to all the people of the States equal rights. 

On this last of these two theories Congress 
hasconducted the reconstruction of those States; 
and upon direct issues this course has been rati- 
fied and sustained by the people, time aftertime, 
so fully and decisively that opposition to it by 
a party claiming to bow to the will of the peo- 
ple ought, it seemstome, to cease. Upon that 
issue the Fortieth Congress was elected and 
upon that issue almost entirely this Congress 
and this Administration were placed in power, 
and they would be false to their pledges did 
they not carry out this plan. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as to the question whether 
after the war these States were in the Union 
or whether they were out of the Union, it is 
one of but little practical importance and is 
simply a play upon words. 

do not understand that by the Republican 
theory they were any of them out of the 
anion, even when carrying on flagrant war. 
They were out oftheir proper practical relations 
with the Union, having voluntarily destroyed 
their State governments and their right to 
representation in Congress; yet they never 
were out, never could get out, and the Repub- 
lican party never went upon any such theory. 
We denied their right to leave the Union; and 
by the stern and dread arbitrament of war itis 
settled that no State ever can leave the Union ; 
the Union is indissoluble. These States, I 
repeat, were all the time in the Union, and 


have been ever since. And yet their people 
had forfeited their rights, and by the laws of war 
and the laws of nations were subject to the will 
of their conquerors. But itis urged here against 
the exercise of this power in this case that by act 
of Congress of June 25, 1868, the State was 
admitted to representation upon certain con- 
ditions, and that all those conditions were after- 
ward complied with by the State; and that 
therefore Congress has now no morecontrol over 
the State. I deny thatthe State has fully and 
in spirit complied with the conditions of said 
act; but on the contrary, as I shall show here- 
after, has so acted that the purpose and object 
of such conditions, namely, the protection of 
the loyal people of the State, has entirely 
failed, and that therefore the State has no just 
claim under said act. 

But, sir, admitting for the sake of the argu- 
ment that the State had fully complied with 
the conditions of said act of 1868, and was 
thereby restored to her right of representation, 
there are still two reasons why Congress has the 
power legally to exercise this authority : 

First, by section four of article four of the 
the Constitution of the United States— 

“The United States shall guaranty to every State 
in this Union a republiéan form of Government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion.” 

By this clause the people of each State are 
secured protection from the United States: 
first, against the invasion of their rights by the 
State government; and second, against foreign 
invasion. In either case it is equally the duty 
of the United States.to interfere and protect 
the people. 

To “guaranty,” according to Webster, means 
“to make sure,’’? ‘tto warrant,’ ‘‘to secure 
the performance of.” Now, that this does not 
apply merely to the original formation of the 
State government is apparent from the. fact 
that it was made applicable to ‘every State in 
the Union.” There were then thirteen States; 
they all had their State Governments, and yet 
this provision was made to apply toall; on 
the contrary this ‘‘ guarantee’? was to con- 
tinue to all time, and to be exercised when- 
ever the people of any State by any means are 
deprived of republican government. This 
power is given to the ‘t United States,’’ and the 
last clause of section eight, article one, pro- 
vides that Congress shall have power— 

* To make all laws which shail be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing pow- 
ers and all other powers vested by the Constitution 
in the Government of the United States.” 

So that Congress has the power to make any 
law necessary and proper to carry into execu- 
tion the power given the ‘‘ United States’’ of 
guarantying a republican form of government 
to Georgia, and it is of necessity for Congress 
to say what law is necessary and proper and 
when the occasion has arisen for the exercise 
of this power. 

But there is still another portion of the Con- 
stitution which authorizes this action. The 
fourteenth amendment, being article fourteen 
of the Constitution, and to which Georgia gave 
her assent, provides that— 

“ All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of tho State in 
which they reside. No State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of tho United States,” * * * 
* nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” 

It provides further that— 


“ No person shall hold any officeunder any State 
who having previously taken an oath as amember of 
Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or as 
a member of any State Legislature, or as an execu- 
tive or judicial officer of any State, to support the 
Constitution of the United States, shall have en- 
gaged in insurrection or rebellion against the samo 
or given aid and comfort to its enemies.” 


And the last section of said amendment pro- 
vides that— 


“The Congress shall have power to enforce, by ap- 
propriate legislation, the provisions of this article. 


There is no doubt bnt that this legislation is 
necessary to enforce the provisions of both sec- 
tion one and section three of.that article. 

General Terry, the officer in command of 
that military district, in a report. dated August 
14, 1869, says: pret : 


“have delayed making the report thus called for 
until.the present time in order that I might become 
peqguainted with the condition of affairsin Georgia 
before expressing any opinion in regard to them. 
Now I have reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
the situation here demands the interposition of the 
national Government, inorder that life and property 
may be protected, freedom of speech and political 
action secured,and the rights and liberties of the 
freedmen maintained. ; 

“This opinion is based upon complaints made to 
me, the reports of officers detailed to investigate 
alleged outrages, and upon the statements of many 
persons of respectability and high position from dif- 
ferent parts of the State, in whoge representations I 
must repose confidence, some of whom have given 
me information only under the pledge of secrecy, 
the state of affairs in their section being such that 
they feared the extreme of personal violenceshould 
it become known that they had been in communica- 
tion with me. © 

“In many parts of the State thero is practically no 
government. The worst of crimes are committed, 
and no attempt is made to punish those who commit 
them. Murders have been and are frequent; the 
abuse in various ways of tbo blacks is too common 
to excite notice. ‘Thero can be no doubt of the 
existence of numerousinsurrectionary organizations 
known as Kuklux Klans, who, shielded by their 
disguise, by the secrecy of their movements, and by 
the terror which they inspire, perpetrate crimes with 
impunity. There is great reason to believe that in 
some cases local magistrates are in sympathy with 
the members of these organizations. Inmany places 
they are overawed by them and dare not attempt to 
punish them. To punish such offenders by civil pro- 
ceedings would bo a dificult task, even were magis- 
tratés in all cases disposed and had they the courage 
to do their duty, for the same influences which govern 
them equally affect juries and witnesses, A conver- 
sation which I have had with a wealthy planter, a 
gentleman of intelligence and education and a po- 
litical opponent of the present national Administra- 
tion, will illustrate this difficulty. While deploring 
the lamentable condition of affairs in the county in 
which ho lives, he frankly admitted to me that wero 
the most worthless vagabond in the country to be 
chargéd with a crime against the person of a Repub- 
lican or a negro neither he nor any other person of 
a erty within the county would dare refuse to give 

ail for the offender, nor would they dare to testify 
against him, whatever might be their knowledge of 
his guilt, , , 

“That very many of the crimes which have been 
committed havo no political bearing I believe; that 
some of them were prompted by political animosity, 
and that most of the numerous outrages upon freed- 
men result from hostility to the race, induced by 
their apnfranghisement, I think cannot be contro- 
verted. 

“The same difficulties which beset the prosecution 
of criminals are encountered by negroes who seck 
redress for civil injuries in the local courts. Magis- 
trates dare not do their duty toward them, and 
instances are not wanting where it has even been 
beyond the power of a magistrate to protect a negro 
plaintiff from violence in his own presence, while 
engaged in the trial of his case. I desire it to be 
unders‘ood that in speaking of magistrates I in no 
degree refer. to tho judges of the superior courts; 
they are gentlemen of high character. Ihave every 
confidence that they will do their duty fearlessly and 
impartially, but it is to be observed that even they 
cannot control grand and petit juries; they cannot 
compel the former to indict nor the latter to render 
unprejudiced verdicts.” * # * * = 

** In conclusion, I desire to express my conviction 
that the only way to restore good order in the State 
is to resume military control over it for the time 
being, and ultimately to provide by law that the 
Legislature shall reassemble as a provisional Legis- 
lature, from whieh sll ineligible persons shall be 
excluded, and to which all cligible persons elected 
to it, whether white or black, shall be admitted. 
Such a Legislature would, I believe, enact such laws 
and invest the Executive with such powers as would 
enable him to keep the peace, protect life and prop- 
erty, and punish crime.” 


In connection with this report of General 
Terry I ask the attention of the House to the 
following extracts from a report madeto a con- 
vention of colored laboring men held a few 
weeks since in Georgia. Thisreportwas made 
by a committee who took testimony of colored 
persons residing in the different counties of 
Georgia, and shows the condition of the col- 
ored people in the counties: 

“ Marion county.—Colored people are not doing as 
well as they were in slavery: working for one third 
of the crop generally, and are swindled out of that 
in a great many instances: the people are told by 
their employers, ‘If you Jeave me you must leave 
all;’ they are still whipping and lashing as usual; 
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blacks do not receive justice; no schools; some are 
working for half, some third, and some quarter, but 
those who work for a quarter receive as much at the 
endof the year (when the settlement comes) as.those 
who work for half of the crop. 3 

“ Mitchell county.—Some are getting along very 
well;’ whipping prevails to some extent; are not 
allowed to have ground to build a: school-house or 
church; anticipate starvation unless something | is 
done; no school; ten dollars pér month, third of the 
crop and feed themselves; some are getting half; no 
murders this year. A soe cat 

“Houston county.—Peace prevails at present. Col- 
ored men do not receive justice before the civil 
courts. There are three schools, with ninety schol- 
ars. The average daily wages arc seventy-five cents 
per day, or one third of the crop and feed them- 
solves. . ie ee 

“* Liberty county.—No outrages; cannot receive jus- 
tice before the civil courts; we have two colored 
magistrates, hut they cannot live at their homes; 
four schools; three hundred scholars. i i 

`“ Newton county.—Colored people are afraid to live 
at their homes; Kuklux outrages are very frequent; 
one man. will make forty bales of cotton; he don’t 
expect to get one dollar; the Kuklux have carried 
off a girl and beat her outrageously ; she has not been 
seen or heard from since; no confidence in justice of 
the peace; will not order and make arrests in such 
eases; two schools, 

“Oglethorpe cownty,—No schools here; very few 
churches; request aid; one third of the crop and 
hoard ourselves; two murdors; no arrests of parties. 

“Schley county.-People not making muc pros- 
perity ; one colored woman, who attempted to defend 
hor child against brutal assaults, was beaten out~ 
ragcously; it was said by the lawyer that it was 
necessary to beat anegro once and a while to make 
them know their places; no schools; school-house 
burned down because wo held a political meeting in 
the house; average monthly wages eight dollars; we 
do not get much justice ; out of twenty-four bags of 
cotton and five hundred bushels of corn I réceived 
fifty dollars and sixty bushels of corn; several men 
in jail; were promised their release if they would 
vote the Democratic ticket; ono school; fifteen 
scholars; various othor outrages in the county. | 

t Butts. cownty.-Our county is politically quiet; 
there has heen three murders; no arrests have been 
made ; some, after laboring half the ycar, are turned 
off withoutreceiving anything; cannot obtain justice 
before the county officers; twoschools; seventy-two 
scholars. 

‘Sumter county.—Gotting along very badly; none 
ure getting justice before the civil courts; average 
wages cight dollars per month; three murders; six 
schools; three hundred and fifty scholars. 

* Burke county.—A large number of colored labor- 
ers have not received ono dollar sinco 1865; two 
schools; sixty-four scholars; one murder; sixty 
colored men imprisoned; five hundred white men 
sent from adjoining counties to guard tho prisoners ; 
have worked fourteen months and roceived $14 23, 

* Brooks county.—-One murder in our county ; white 
man assaulted a black man and attempted to kill 
him; no justice to be had before the county officers; 
no schools, 

* Latnall county.—Do not know they are free; can- 
not hold any mectings; run several off on account 
of not working to suit them; no schools; murders 
are vory common; cannot even speak in favor of 
schools. 

“Casa county.--Requests that this convention come 
to their rescue; handcuffing the same as in slavery; 
white men say we have nothing to say in relation to 
the law; average daily labor twenty-five cents per 
day—women, feed and clothes; two schools. 

“Cobb county.—If they bring a colored man before 
the courts, if heisa Democrat he is generally cleared; 
if a Radical he is found guilty; three schools; sev- 
enty-five scholars; bad contracts generally this 
year.” 

_ Reports were sent in from many more coun- 

ties, and in nearly all of them it isalleged that 
they can get no redress or protection in the 
courts, and there is no doubt, from all the evi- 
dence and information, that the state of affairs 
is such in a great portion of Georgia that the 
colored man is oppressed and defrauded and 
“denied the equal protection of the laws.’’. 

Again, sir, in violation of the fourteenth 
article colored men duly and legally elected 
and occupying seats in the Legislature of Geor- 
gia us members were ejected from their seats 
and white men were admitted to seats who, by 
the terms of that article, are disqualified on 
account of their participation in the rebellion 7 
and this illegal and revolutionary body is claim- 
ing to act as the Legislature of Georgia in vio- 
lation of the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion. Itthen devolves asa duty upon Congress 
to enforce the provisions of that article by 
appropriate legislation, and thus procure the 
expurgation from that Legislature of the illégal 
members and the return to their seats of the 
legal and qualified members who were ejected, 


and secure to the colored. people and all the 
people of Georgia “the equal protection of 
the laws,” > aa 

It is time, Mr. Speaker, that the people of 
Georgia, who so lately were in battle array 
against our. flag and Government, should re- 
member that by the dread arbitrament of along 
and. bloody war they and their allies were con- 
guered and subdued by the Government of the 
United States; that by the rules of war and 
the laws of nations they must submit to the 
will of their conquerors, from which necessity 
there is no escape. 

What is that will? Notthat the property of 
the vanquished shall be confiscated. and taken 
to pay the debt caused by their rebellion ; not 
that their crimes shall be expiated by death or 
banishment, but simply that in Georgia all citi- 
zens, without regard to race or color, shall be 
equal before the law and receive its equal pro- 
tection. This is all they require. To this the 
good faith and the honor of this great. Govern- 
ment is pledged, and no earthly power will 
prevent its consummation, 

Sir, shall we hesitate to extend immediate 
and full protection to those poor and humble 
people of Georgia who were the friends of our 
flag and our Government during the dark days 
of the rebellion, the times that tried men’s 
souls, when their pleading voices come up to 
us from their lowly homes telling us of the 
wrongs and the outrages to which they are sub- 
jected? Shall we be deaf and insensible and 
allow these outrages and crimesto continue? If 
so, then would thecurse of the God of the lowly 
and the oppressed be visited upon us. Then, in 
truth would we prove false to the oft-expressed 
will of our constituents ‘and do violence to the 
instincts of the brave and generous people whose 
Representatives we are. I trust, sir, that this 
bill will pass, and that it may be faithfully and 
speedily executed, and thereby justice secured 
to the colored citizens of Georgia. 


Reconstruction of Georgia. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN M. CREBS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 22, 1869, 
On the bill (S. No. 281) to provide for the recon- 
struction of the State of Georgia. 

Mr. CREBS. It was not my purpose, Mr. 
Speaker, when the consideration of this bill 
was first approached in this House, to offer any 
remarks upon the great questions necessarily 
involved ; leaving the same to older mémbers 
and abler minds than mine. But the startling 
doctrines I have heard announced by members 
of the majority on this floor, impels me atleast 
to place upon record my protest against the 


monstrous powers claimed by the friends of 
the bill, to exist in the Congress of the United 
States—powers that seem to me subversive of 
all our former well-established theories of 
government, and which, if carried out to their 
logical results, will end in the entire over- 
throw of that grand and beautiful system of 
checks, and balances intertwined so harmo- 
niously in the fundamental law of our country, 
by those glorious old fathers, whoseem, by their 
great knowledge of men, and their passions, 
to have looked down the long vista of time to 
the period, when the legislative department 
would, by its greater power, endeavor to usurp 
in some form or other the just rights intended 
by the Constitution, to be accorded to the other 
codrdinate branches of the Government, to wit, 
the judicial and the executive, 

To avoid this, in my humble judgment, was 
oue great reason for abandoning the old Con- 
federation, and, as in the preamble to the Con- 
stitution, ‘‘form a more perfect, Union;’’ and 
in that more perfect Union under the Consti- 


tution, they divided the powers of Government 
into three equal codrdinate branches, each 
supreme in its sphere, thereby giving full power 
to the legislative department to enact such laws 
as in their judgment wereright and needful for 
the country; to the judiciary full right to pass 
upon.the same, and, testing them by the strict 
letter of the Constitution, to judicially declare 
whether or not they were in accord with its pro- 
visions ; and to the Executive powerand anthor- 
ity to execute the same, and giving him also, as 
auxiliary to the judiciary, power to place his 
veto upon such laws as he might believe to be 
in contravention to the framework of our insti- 
tutions. And now, after eighty years, since the 
Constitution of our country was adopted, would 
it not be well for us to pause and see ‘ whither 
we are drifting,” and examine carefully, the 
position the legislative department nowassumes 
toward the other branches. 

We find it has claimed the right, and in effect 
has already robbed the Executive of nearly all 
his legitimate functions through means of the 
‘‘tenure-of-office pill,” thereby taking from 
him the power, in a great measure, to appoint 
his clerks and agents to carry the laws passed 
by. Congress into effect, and placing the same 
in the other branch of the Legislature. And 
we find to-day in the other end of the Capitol 
an effort being make to strike down the judi- 
ciary by a law permitting it only to pass upon 
such acts of Congress as may in its judgment 
be appropriate, which strange and fearful inno- 
vation upon the rights and powers of a coördi- 
nate branch of the Government will unques- 
tionably find many defenders in the majority in 
this House ; and only for the reason that the 
courts, although constituted chiefly of members 
of the dominant party, have still so much in- 
tegrity and worth, as to stand as a barrier in 
the way of congressional strides to absolute 
control, of the whole powers of the Government, 
destroying not only the other branches, but all 
the rights of States as well. 

But before coming to the vital questions in- 
volved in the bill now under consideration, let 
us look for a moment to the provisions of our 
Constitution in. regard to the rights of States, 
that the bill may be considered and tested by 
that instrament. _ It willbe recollected, that at 
the time of the adoption of our charter of lib- 
erty we had of which to form the ‘‘ more perfect 
Union” thirteen independent States; and no 
man will have the audacity to-day to contend 
that it was the purpose of any one of them, by 
the adoption of the present form ofgovernment, 
to give up its separate identity, to become 
merged in a great centralized government, or to 
place in the hands of a power higher or greater 
than itself the right in any way to interfere with 
its domestic institutions, or to lay violent hands 
on its entire framework of government, obliter- 
ating its very name and place in the Federal 
Union.. 

Believe you, Mr. Speaker, would Georgia— 
the State which by this bill you destroy, and 
turn her government and people. over to the 
tender mercies of the military, or, what is 
far worse, her so-called Governor—would she 
have adopted tlfe Constitution, had the powers 
here claimed by Congress in passing this bill 
been claimed at the time of its formation? So 
jealous were the States then of their reserved 
right, that while yet the great men who framed 
that sacred instrument were living, for fear its 
provisions in that regard might be misunder- 
stood, and a power thereby claimed and exer- 
cised not intended, we find among the amend- 
ments adopted this remarkable language: 

“Thepowers not delegated to the United States 


by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
ic reserved to the States respectively, or to the peo- 
e. 


With so plain and unequivocal a provision, 
can it be for a moment doubted. that the old 
Democratic doctrine of strict construction is 
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the true theory of our Government, and that 
the latitudinous construction of late years, un- 
der the rule of the present party in. power, is 
unwarranted by the chart and revolutionary in 
its character. 

But what are the facts in the case of Georgia 
that call for the interference of Congress, 
as claimed by the dominant party here, led 
on by the able and astute gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. BurLer?] Georgia was 
one of the original States; one that took part 
in and largely controlled the formation of our 
present system of government. Without just 
cause, as I claim, she rebelled against the Gov- 
ernment she had aided to inaugurate, and by 
an act of secession attempted to sever her con- 
nection with the Federal Union. But did she 
succeed? -I say not. We raised great armies 
and sent them into the field, and after the sac- 
rifice of thousands of brave men, whose hearts 
beat ag true to the calls of liberty as any who 
ever fell in the cause of country, and after 
expending thousands of millions of money, in 
the early part of the year 1865, now more than 
four years ago, the welcome news went: forth 
from the capital of the nation that the war was 
ended and the rebellion crushed out. What, 
then, had we accomplished? Destroyed allthe 
States inthe South? Ihope not. No party at 
that. time claimed any such thing. They were 
certainly recognized as States until then by all 
parties; for we find that on the 8th day of 
February, 1865, Congress by joint resolution 
declared that because the State of Georgia was 
in rebellion on the 8th day of November, 1864, 
she, with other States named, was not entitled 
torepresentation in the Electoral College; thus 
clearly recognizing her as a State. 

I only quote this to show the views of the 
Republican party of the country, represented 
on this floor, in regard to the status of Georgia 
at the close of the war, and not to prove that 
she was a State in the Union, either then or 
now. According to my understanding, under 
our Constitution, that is a self-evident propo- 
osition. ‘Once a State always a State” is 
a theory I hold to be beyond dispute under 
our system of government; and willsome man 
learned in the law, some great expounder of 
the Constitution onthe other side of this Cham- 
ber, tell me where he derives the power under 
our Constitution, to destroy a State of this 
Union? To what particular article or section 
can he point and claim before the country that 
such power is there given to the Congress? 
Again was she recognized as a State, by the 
legislative department even when intending to 
strike her down, as we find on the 25th day of 
March, 1867, when was passed what is known 
as the first reconstruction law, which declared 
that no legal State government existed in the 
State of Georgia, although before that time the 
thirteenth constitutional amendment had been 
submitted to her, as a State, for adoption, as 
well as to Massachusetts or any other State. 
On the 18th day of December, 1865, Mr. Sew- 
ard by proclamation, published said amend- 
ment as ratified, declaring slavery no longer to 
exist in the United States, in which proclama- 
tion he names the States that had ratified said 
amendment, among which we find the State 
of Georgia; and as but twenty-seven States did 
ratify said amendment, and there was at the 
time thirty-six in the Union, only the requisite 
number ratifying, but for the action of Georgia 
as a State, said amendment, so far as we have a 
right to judge, would not be part of our Con- 
stitution to-day. 

The said reconstruction act, in addition to 
what I have before said, declares upon what 
condition said State of Georgia, shall have rep- 
resentation in Congress, and be fully restored 
toall her rights in the Union; which conditions 
were in part that said State should form a con- 
stitution of government in conformity with the 
Constitution of the United States, the same to 


be framed by a convention of delegates, elected 
by the male citizens of said State, twenty-one 
years old and upwards, of whatever race or color 
or previous condition, who have been resident 
in the State one year, previous to the day of 
election, except such. as might be disfranchised 
by participation in rebellion, or been guilty of 
felony at common law; and that such constitu- 
tion, should provide that the elective franchise 
shall be enjoyed by all, who were made electors 
by said law; and that said constitution should 
be ratified by a majority of persons voting on 
its ratification, who are qualified as electors of 
delegates. And when said constitution should 
be submitted to Congress for its ratification 
and approval, and the same should by the Con- 
gress be ratified and approved, and then farther 
that after an election ofa State Legislature, un 

der such constitution should be held, and the 
same should have met and adopted the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, and such amendment should be- 
come a part and parcel of the same, that then 
without reserve said State should be entitled to 
representation in both branches of Congress, 
and her Senators and Representatives, on 
taking the oath prescribed by law, should take 
their seats as members; and further, that so 
soon as the State of Georgia should do and 
perform all acts above enumerated, then and 
from thenceforth, all the other sections of 
said reconstruction law should cease and be 
inoperative in said State, the military should 
be withdrawn, and the State in every respect be 
restored to all her rights as a sovereign State 
in the Union. 

I do not desire to say one word against the 
reconstruction laws, as they now stand upon 
our statute-books; whether constitutional or the 
reverse, is not the question under considera- 
tion. They have never met my approval, either 
for their justice, propriety or constitutionality ; 
but they stand as laws of the Republic, and 
until they are repealed, or have been adjudged 
by the proper tribunal to he inoperative, they 
should be enforced, especially as I claim, and 
as I will beable to prove, they have been fully 
acquiesced in, in good faith by the State of 
Georgia, and should be carried out in like good 
faith by the Government. 

But I will proceed further to give the history 


of Georgia and her action under the laws now- 


under consideration. After the passage of said 
act of March 2, 1867, and before the State had 
time to comply with its requirements, an idea 
seems to have entered the fertile brain of the 
majority on this floor, that possibly under the 
provisions of that bill Georgia might be recon- 
structed, and still not be controlled by willing 
tools of the Radical party. So, on the 23d 
day of March, 1867, another act was passed, 
the State still being under military rule, supple- 
mentary to the former, imposing additional 
demandsand requirements; among otherthings 
providing for registration, and thirty days’ 
notice before the delegates provided for in 
section five of the act of March 2, 1867, 
should be elected; also providing for a vote 
to be taken for and against calling such con- 
vention; all of which was placed under the 
entire control of the military commander of 
the district including such State, who was made 
the sole judge of the legality of everything, 
subject only to his superior commander. And 
when said convention had. formed a constitu- 
tion, and the same had been submitted to, and 
ratified by the people, it was made the duty of 
such commander, to transmit a copy of the 
same to the President of the United States, to 
be by him transmitted: to Congress, so that the 
Congress of the United States, through its own 
appointed agent, could be advised when the 
State of Georgia had fully complied with all 
the requirements of law. And still, to make it 
more certain that the people of Georgia should 
exercise no discretion in anything relating to 


their reconstruction, except under the strictest 
surveillance of the military, and that the State 
should be completely humbled and placed 
under the heel of the military power, on the 
19th day of July, 1867, another act was passed, 
declaring that-all civil government in Georgia, 
was illegal; and giving to the military com- 
mander the further power.to both appoint and 
remove all civil oficers in the State at his 
pleasure, even going so far as to declare, by 
the tenth section. of said act—. 

“That no district commander or member of the 
board of registration, or any of the officers or ap- 


pointees acting under thom, shall be bound by any 
opinion of any civil officer of the United States.” 


Thus creating the military commander, as 
completely a despot as ever ruled on earth. 

Yet notwithstanding the many and hard con- 
ditions thus imposed by Congress upon ill-fated 
Georgia, her anxiety to become restored to her 
old placein the Union, and enjoy the blessings 
of self-government, induced her promptly and 
cheerfully to accede to all the requirements of 
law, made in regard to her ; which fact was duly 
communicated by the military commander to 
the President of the United States, and by him 
to Congress. And we also find that on the 25th 
day of June, 1868, more than eighteen months 
ago, Congress declared that Georgia had com- 
plied with all said reconstruction laws, and had 
formed a constitution of State government 
which was republican in form, and that such 
constitution had been adopted by the people 
of Georgia bya large majority, and by such 
law she was to be admitted to representation 
on her adopting the fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, and com- 
plying with certain other fundamental condi- 
tions or tests in said law named; all of which 
requirements were promptly performed by said 
State. And on the 2d day af Taly, 1868, but a 
short time after the passage of said law, the 
credentials of her members of Congress elected 
under her constitution were referred to the 
Committee of Elections of this House, of whom 
the honorable member from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Dawes] was chairman; and on the 25th 
day of July, 1868, as appears from the Congres- 
sional Globe of that date, he submitted to this 
House a report as follows: 

“Mr. Dawes. Iam instructed by the Committee 
of Elections. to report back the credentials of J. W. 
Clift and C. H. Prince, members-elect from the State 
| of Georgia, that State having ratified the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, and in all other 
respects having conformed to the requirements of 
law in regard to the admission of that State, Theso 
gentlemen will take the oath prescribed by the act 
of July 2, 1862. 

“The report was agreed to. 

“Mr, Cuirt and Mr. Prince appeared and were 
qualified.” 

And by such act her restoration as a State in 
this Union was complete, even from the stand- 
point of the Radical majority on this floor. 

Thus I have traced the history of the legis- 
lation of Congress in regard to that unfortunate 
| State, and have proved by the record this House 
has made, that Georgia hag in all respects 
complied with the conditions imposed upon her, 
‘and if either right, law, or justice, and I may 
add, consistency, can avail, she is to-day as 
| much a State in the Union and should be as 
much protected from interference by Congress 
in her domestic affairs as Massachusetts or Nli- 
| nois. I mightadd, also, that not only has she 
been fully recognized as a State by the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government, but she has 
at all times been so recognized by each of 
| the other branches of the same; and we find 
i by the proclamation of the Chief Executive of 
the nation of date July 27, 1868, that the State 
of Georgia, through her Legislature, had on the 
21st day of July, 1868, ratified the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, which procla- 
mation was made by the President in pursuance 
| of law; and we are to-day living under and 
| bound and controlled by- two- constitutional 
| amendments which the State of Georgis since 
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she emerged from rebellion assisted to ratify, 
and which, for anything we can know, would 
not have been adopted but for her. ` 

And yet, while thus recognized by all the 
departments of Government as ‘a State; it is 
proposed by this bill to. destroy her State gov- 
ernment and place her again under:the héel 
of the military, for no reason except that her 
Legislature, acting’ under her‘ constitution, 
which has been declared by this House repub- 
lican in form, exércised the power there given 
to judge of the ‘election, returns, and qual- 
ifications of its own members, and in that ex- 
ercise of jadgment have done contrary to the 
wishes of a majority on this floor, and, there- 
fore, the State must be stricken down. But let 
us see what is proposed by the bill under con- 
sideration. By the first section the so-called 
Governor of Georgia is to issue a proclamation 
summoning all persons that General George 
G. Meade on the 25th day of June, 1868, de- 
clared to be elected to either house of the 
Georgia Legislature, as well those dead as 
alive, as well those carpet-baggers who have 
left the State as those that remain, to assem- 
ble in the State capitol on a day named, and 
proceed to perfectits organization. The second 
section requires the Legislature after it shall 
have convened, in addition tothe oaths required 
by the constitution of the State, all members 
shall take in substance what is denominated 
the iron-clad oath; and those that cannot take 
such oath shall be excluded from the Legisla- 
ture, and only those that can take the oath, be 
they few or many, whether a quorum or not, 
shall organize themselves into a body to be de- 
nominated the Legislature of Georgia, and shall 
proceed to elect officers and organize their re- 
spective houses. 

The bill then further declares that the exclu- 
sion of any one elected on the ground of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude should 
be illegaland revolutionary, and is hereby pro- 
hibited; and further provides that. the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia can at any time he desires 
call upon the President of the United States 
for such part of the military and naval forces 
as he may wish, whenever, in his judgment, it 
may become necessary, to enforce: the pro- 
visions of this act; and as a final act of m- 
iquity, it declares that Georgia shall ratify the 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution be- 
fore her Senators and Representatives shall 
be admitted to seats in Congress. Will a 
people jealous of their liberties sit idly by with 
folded hands and see so great a wrong perpe- 
trated upon the rights of a State partand parcel 
of our common country? 

Why, sir, has Georgia as a State no rights 
which we as a people are bound to respect? I 
speak here not only in behalf of Georgia, but 
in behalf of every other State in this Union. I 
know not hut that my own noble State of Illi- 
nois may be the next assailed. In defiance of 
a Republican majority of near fifty thousand 
One yearago, she has thrown off party shackles, 
asserted her independence of the same, and 
organized a constitutional convention antag- 
onistie to the ‘views of a majority on this 
floor. By such act-shé may fall under the dis- 
pleasure of the arrogant majority here, and 
soon the hand may be reached forth to strike 
down all State government in her borders. 
With the same right claimed in this billa mili- 
tary satrap or a provisional governor, which 
is far worse, may be sent to rule her people 
from her fair capitol; and if such ruler should 
meet with opposition, às in such case he might, 
he would have the same right to call for such 
part of the military or naval forces of the Gov- 
ernment as he might deem necessary, crushing 

out from among her sons every vestige of per- 
sonal liberty. 

Why, sir, if yow have the power claimed in 
this bill to say to Georgia that unless you adopt 
the fifteenth amendment your Senators and 


Representatives shall not have seats on the 
floor of either House of Congress, can you not 


as well say to the people of Illinois, through || 


their delegates now sitting in convention at 
Springfield, that unless the constitution you 
frame provides that negroes shall be permit- 
ted by express enactment to hold the office of 
Governor orbe entitled toa seat in the Legis- 
lature or hold any:other office in the State, 
your Senators and Representatives shall no 
longer have a place in these Halls, and this 
must continue until you comply with our de- 
mands? Sir, the power here claimed by Con- 
gress has never been conferred on this body. 
It is the power of might only ; it is that power 
that the highwayman exercises on meeting the 
traveler and with a pistol presented to his breast 
demands his money or his life. Yetthisis the 
power proposed to be exercised under the pro- 
visions of this bill toward unfortunate Georgia. 
It is true itis claimed by the friends of the bill 
on this floor that under. the fourth section of 
the fourth article of the Constitution, which 
declares that Congress shall guaranty to each 
State a republican form of government, they 
have the right to invade Georgia and strike 
down her State government. 

“Ah Liberty! what crimes are committed in thy 

name.” 
Has not Georgia a republican form of gov- 
ernment now? It was acknowledged to be 
republican by the great fathers of the Consti- 
tution even when slavery was part and parcel 
ofher creed. And after she had formed her 
new, her present constitution, untarnished 
by slavery and made in every respect as re- 
quired by law, you of the majority here most 
solemnly declared that her government was 
republican-in form. And even last spring, 
only in-April, you passed upon it again, when 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Bor- 
LER] introduced in this House a bill very sim- 
ilar to this in its iniquities, when you voted for 
its postponement. By that vote you said Geor- 
gia isa State and has a republican form of 
government ; and you further said we have no 
constitutional right to lay violent hands on her 
framework of government, in the building up 
of which we have had so much to do. 

Has Georgia done anything since that calls 
for this violent action on your part? Nothing 
whatever, so far as we have heard on this 
floor. Her Legislature, exercising the sup- 
posed constitutional right it had to judge of 
the election, returns, and qualifications of its 
own members, saw fit to exclude from their 
seats certain colored members elected. This 
you say was a wrong that demands your in- 
terference; but has this occurred since last 
spring, when you said by your votes that 
Georgia was true? Not at all. It occurred 
long before. What has she done since to 
call for this action on your part? You are 
by your record then made estopped from urg- 
ing anything that had before occurred in her 
case. Why, then, is the mighty hand of the 
Government sought to be laid on the State of 
Georgia, notin thespirit of kindness, dispensing 
gently as dews of heaven the blessings of good 
government upon her and her people, but 
rather the mailed hand of a merciless foe, strik- 
ing down her every right as a State of the 
Union. Ah, Mr. Speaker, the reason is plain, 
the reason is obvious to every candid mind 
that will pause and reflect; and that reason is 
simply to perpetuate ‘party power in the Gov- 
ernment: The fifteenth amendment cannot be 
ratified unless Georgia can be forced to its 
approval. Her people are opposed to it, as is 
well known by the country, and for party suc- 
cess and party ascendency the necessity exists 
to force it upon some unwilling people. You 
dare not force it upon Ohio, Kentucky, or New 
Jersey. The public mind of the country might 
thereby becomealarmed. Therefore you select 


‘the weaker, and poor Georgia must bethevictim. 


Nor is this all of party good to be accom- 
plished by the passage of this bill. The same 
Legislature, a fragment of which you now 
propose to call together, exercising the high 
prerogatives with which they were -intrusted 
by the constitution of their State, saw proper to 
elect.as the representatives of the sovereignty 
of Georgia atthe other end of the Capitol men 
who, while I believe they claim to be Repub- 
licans, are still unwilling to obey blindly the 
behests of party, and which independence on 
their part demands at your. hands this inter- 
ference. And for whom do you thus override 
not only the Constitution of your country but 
even your own reconstruction Jaws? For whose 
emolument and honor are you thus willing to 
violate your most solemn pledges and plighted 
faith, not only to the people of Georgia, but. to 
the whole country?. ; 

Will it be believed in future ages, whatis now 
manifest and susceptible of demonstration, that 
Congress is committing this great crime to drag 
into the United States Senate—once the most 
dignified body on earth, but now, oh, how 
fallen from its once high estate!—to drag into 
that body against the will of the people of 
Georgia, to be tools of the party in power, 
two miserable wretches blackened all over with 
crime and perfidy, whose personal’ presence 
must ever be offensive to every man who has 
the instincts or principles of a gentleman? 
One a quondam, hired, mercenary tool of the 
confederate government in the days when it 
existed ; now, by the grace of bayonets and re- 
construction, the loyal (?) Governor of Georgia, 
the betrayer of her people, and the robber of 
her treasury. The other one, Foster Blodgett, 
his fit companion in treason and in perfidy, 
in crime and infamy. These former rebels 
are now the petted favorites of Congress, and 
as the result of this act are to be made, for- 
sooth, against the will of her people, United 
States Senators of the great State of Geor- 
gia. And possibly the State may be so. con- 
trolled and manipulated that only men who 
will obey the behests of party shall be re- 
turned to this House. While, as I charge and 
believe, these are the true reasons actuat- 
ing the Republican majority in the passage of 
this bill, yet I must do them the justice to say, 
as before remarked, that the alleged reason is 
because the Legislature of Georgia unseated a 
few colored men from her councils. Now, let 
us examine this question for a moment. I as- 
sert that you look in vain in all the reconstruc- 
tion acts for a line or a syllable indicating that 
it was the purpose of Congress that negrocs 
should hold office. Why is this if Congress 
intended they should? We find the statement 
in the law, time and again, that they shall have 
the right of suffrage: Did Congress fear the 
indignation of the people should they declare 
their purpose so plainly? And did they prefer 
rather first to confer suffrage, and when the 
minds of the members of their party had been 
sufficiently educated then to declare, as they 
now by this bill propose, that the law meant 
that negroes should hold office also? Geor- 
gia adopted a constitution under the guid- 
ance of these laws; that constitution gave, as Í 
have said before, to her Legislature the right to 
judge of the election, returns, and qualifications 
of her-own members, as all other constitutions 
do, and Congress said it was ¥epublican in 
form. N 

Both houses of the Legislature of Georgia, in 
the due exercise of this clear, constitutional pre- 
rogative and duty, decided against all negroes 
who claimed seats therein on the ground of in- 
eligibility ; of this question they were not only 
the proper judges, but the sole judges, whose 
decision there is no tribunal anywhere that can 
review or annul—just as there-is no appeal 
from our decision, however erroneous, upon 


the election, returns, and qualifieations‘of mem- 
bersof this House. But to remove and obviate 
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any pretext whatever for interference with their 
affairs from without the same Legislature sub- 
mitted this question for adjudication to the 
supreme court of Georgia by the resolution 
following: 


‘Whereas it is believed that a judicial decision of 
the question of the colored man’s right to hold office 
in Georgia under the constitution now in force would 
restore the State to her proper position in the Union 
and give quiet throughout the State; and whereas 
the question is one which the courts of the State can 
properly take cognizance of; and whereas we, the 
representatives of the people of Georgia, are unwill- 
ing that any effort should bo spared on our part to 
bring about a state of peace and happiness to the 
people, and a settlementof thatimportant question: 

`“ Be ut therefore resolucd.by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Georgia in General As- 
sembly convened, That a case involving the right of 
the colored man to hold office shall as soon as the 
same can be brought before the supreme court of the 
the State be heard and determined by said court, and 
we believe that the people of the State will, as they 
have heretofore always done, in good faith abide the 
decision of the highest judicial tribunal of the State 


whenever so declared.” 

Which joint resolution was vetoed by her 
Governor, the same. Bullock in whose hands 
by this bill you now propose to place that unfor- 
tunate State. And although that Legislature 
will convene again about the 15th day of Janu- 
ary next, and we have every reason to believe 
will comply with the resolution before recited 
and restore the negroes to their seats, the 
supreme court having since decided they were 
properly eligible under the constitution, yet 
you are unwilling to wait.and see whether they 
will correct the wrong with which you charge 
them; but with indecent haste the passage of 
this bill is urged, and for the reasons only that 
I have given, fearing if we wait until the Legis- 
lature convenes all pretext for interference 
will be avoided. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is claimed, as I have 
before remarked, by members of the majority 
on this floor, that under the clause of the Con- 
stitution which declares that Congress shall 
guaranty to each State a republican form of 
government we have the right to invade the 
State of Georgia as proposed in this bill. 
Now, mark the language of the clause quoted, 
“shall guaranty a government republican in 
form.’ Hag she not such a government now? 
I say she has not only in form but in fact also. 
You of the majority say she has in form but 
not in fact. If your premises were true have 
you any power here given to interfere? Cer- 
tainly not. But let us take the construction 
of this clause of the Constitution as we find it 
in the Federalist announced by James Madison, 
‘justly regarded as the father of that instru- 
ment; the same, also, commented on by Justice 
Story, whose authority as an interpreter of the 
Federal Constitution will scarcely be ques- 
tioned on that side of the House. In the forty- 
third number of the Federalist, page 342, 
Mr. Madison says: 

“It may possibly be asked whether it may not 
become a pretext for alterations in the State govern- 
ment without the concurrence of the States them- 
selves. Jt may be answered that if the General Gov- 
ernment should interfere by virtue of this constitu- 
tional authority it will be, of course, bound to pursue 
the authority. But the authority extends no further 
than to a guarantee, of arepublican form of govern- 
ment,which supposes apreéxisting government of the 
form which is to be guaranteed. is long, therefore, 
as the existing republican forms are continued by the 
States, they are guarantecd by the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Whenever the States may choose to substitute 
other republican forms they have aright to do so and 
to claim the Federal guarantee for the latter. The 
only restriction imposed on them is, that they shall 


not exchange republican for anti-republican consti- 
tutions. 


And Mr. Justice Story, in his excellent 
Commentaries on the Constitution, section 
eighteen hundred and fifteen, quoting this 
clause says: 

“the Federalist has spoken with so much force 
and propriety upon this subject, that it supersedes all 
other reasonings.”’ 

And again, in the same work, section eight- 
een hundred and twenty-five : 

“Tt may not be amiss farther to observe that every 


pretext for intermeddling with the domestic eon- | 
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cerns of any State is taken away, under color of pro- 
tecting it against domestic violence by that part of 
the pon which renders an application from 
the Legislature or executive authority of the State 
endangered necessary to be made to the General 
Government, before its interference can at all be 
proper. 

Has any such application as contemplated 
been made here? . 

But it seems, Mr. Speaker, that the minds 
and reasonings of such men as Mr. Justice 
Story and James Madison pale and grow dim 
beneath the brightness thrown around consti- 
tutional questions by Republican politicians of 
the present day when both the letter and spirit 
of that instrument stand in the way of party 
ascendency and the desire of vengeance to be 
wreaked upon an unfortunate State. 

Mr. Speaker, would it not be well for the 
majority on this floor, led on by destruction- 
ists from New England whose bidding they 
but do, to pause and consider before striking 
down the rights of a sovereign State, as they 
propose to do by this bill? And you, men of 

ew England, ‘‘whose country has had a 
proud record in the past—you, descendants 
of the Pilgrim fathers,” would it not be well 
also to consider whether you will not by such 
legislation as this be but sowing the wind to 
reap the whirlwind? May not this very act of 
legislation be the fountain head from which will 
hereafter spring unnumbered woes to plague 
you? Already we hear the deep mutterings in 
the distance borne on the western breezes—ay, 
too, and reéchoing on the stormy coast of the 
Atlantic—that the six New England States, 
with an aggregate population less than the great 
State of New York, ought not be represented by 
twelve Senators at the other end of the Capitol 
while New York has but two. Pursue the 
present course toward other States you are pro- 
posing here in total disregard of the Constitu- 
tion, and the time may come, ay, and will most 
surely come, when your State rights will be 
assailed, your State sovereignty stricken down; 
and when in distress you appeal to the Con- 
stitution for succor and protection you may 
be met by the stern, answering ery, “‘In your 
pride and arrogance you thought it a small 
thing to violate its most sacred provisions when 
they stood in your way to power, and when 
now you call your call will be alike unheeded.”’ 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, such a time may 
never come. I trust the good sense of this 
House will yet refuse to pass this iniquitous 
bill, so that no pretext may be given for any 
new assaults upon the Constitution in the 
fature. But when the historian shall chron- 
icle the deeds of our nation in the centuries 
yet to come, even to the latest period of re- 
corded time, may he be able still to say that 
the Constitution of our country has been hon- 
ored and revered through all the ages; that 
it has been the polar star of freedom in all 
time; and inclosing up the record, when the end 
of time draweth nigh, may he be able still to 
repeat of our country the words of the poet: 

“Compass her walls with solemn pomp, 
Your eyes quite round her cast; 
Count all her towers and see if there 
You find one stone displaced.” 

I will conclude all I desire to say on this bill 
by adding to my remarks the letter of Mr. An- 
gier, Republican State treasurer of Georgia— 
addressed to my friend, Mr. Brox, by whose 
permission I am kindly permitted to use it— 
which should make this Congress, if controlled 
by a desire to promote the public welfare, turn 
with horror from the proposition to confer 
upon this ex-rebel (Bullock) extraordinary 
and extra constitutional powers; powers that 
would, indeed, be dangerous and obnoxious to 
all principles of good government if placed in 
the hands of even the best and wisest man this 
world has ever known: 


STATE Treasurer’s OFFICE, 
ÅTLANTA, GEORGIA, December 14, 1869. 
Drar Sir: I wrote you in a very great hurry yes- 


! terday, neglecting to mention many truths that 


should havea bearing with your committee and Con- 
gress in determining this vexed question of Georgia 
reconstruction, and the status of Governor Bul- 
lock in connection with it. To show his connection 
with and interest in the ‘‘ Kimball opera house 
building ”—a portion of which is temporarily used 
as & State-house—1 willstate that Governor Bullock 
labored to secure my influence in favor of paying 
said Kimball $25,000 yearly rent for only a portion 
of the least valuable part of a building that could 
not have cost Kimball over one hundred thousand 
dollars, reserving to himself all the first story. front 
on the main street of six store-rooms, most the en- 
tire basement story, and a large number of rooms in 
the upper twostories. His object now is to so organ- 
ize the General Assembly that they will purchase this 
building for a State-house at about half a mil- 
lion dollars, In violation of law and the action of 
the General Assembly he drew on the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank of New York for $35,000, and stated to 
me that $31,000 of the above amount was paid to said 
Kimball on account of said opera building and fix- 
tures, and that the other $4,000 ho used himself, 
which amount he has never accounted to the State 
or treasurer for. After two committees of the Qen- 
eral Assembly—one manipulated in his own interest— 
had declared this act of drawing on said bank and 
the use of the money illegal and unauthorized, as 
soon as the Legislature adjourned in March last, he 
went direct to New York and drew a draft on said 
Fourth National Bank for $20,000 more, in favor of 
said Kimball, making in all $55,000, none of which 
ever found its way into the State treasury of Geor- 
gia; and there is no telling what further amounts he 
would have drawn and appropriated himself in vio- 
lation of lawif I hadnotsent the bank asynopsis of 
the code of Georgia bearing on this subject. To meet 
these drafts, or guaranty their payment, he hypoth- 
ecated seven per cent. State railroad mortgage 
bonds, that by special legislation were to be used 
only in “renewal of bonds then duc and interest 
thereon,” and for “* funding the State bonds falling 
duc or maturing in 1868, 1869, and 1870.” Two bhun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand five hundred dollars of 
these seyen per cent. bonds he had sold in violation 
of the above special statute, setting them apart for 
a specific purpose, and thereby destroying the abil- 
ity of the Stato to comply with the conditions of a 
circular he instructed me to have published, causing 
great and incessant murmurings by bondholders in 
Europe and this country. 

The appropriations of 1868 were only for the “ latter 
half of the ycar 1868 ;” still for the public printing of 
this year he, in violation of law, drew $10,000 back on 
last year, notwithstanding the house, by a vote of 
over three to one, directed him to charge it as an ad- 
vance on the printing fund of this year. This he did 
that he might save his $25,000 public printing fund 
to silence the mouths of the press or subsidize them 
in his behalf, He flooded the country with procla- 
mations offering ashigh as $5,000 for the apprehension 
ofa singlefugitive, when the customary reward here- 
tofore has not exceeded $200. Atthe same time he 
pardons those in custody who have committed willful 
murder without a trial. By a trick and fraud—no 
doubt through his instructions—on the last day of the 
last General Assembly a portion of the appropriation 
bill was passed—what I call an India-rubber-blanket 
section—with no amount specified, yet, according to 
the Governor’s interpretation and application, un- 
limited. This is independent of the contingent fand 
of $20,000 for the year, which, all but a few dollars, 
he exhausted in less than six, months, mostly for 
“incidental expenses of executive department.” On 
this—what he makes the India-rubber-blanket sec- 
tion, which if strictly construed could amount to but 
a few thousand dollars—he has drawn nearly one 
hundred thousand dollars, the greater portion in the 
way of patronage to buy influence, over fifteon thou- 
sand dollars being to fee attorneys only as ‘‘re- 
tainers.” . 

Whilehe gets up sensational telegrams and howls 
of outrages committed on Union men and colored 
citizens, the neglects to mention the many rapes com- 
mitted by negroes on uno fending, defenseless, in- 
nocent girls and women. As you have scen in my 
reports 1 was a Union man, opposed secession stren- 
uously and publicly, my office being headquarters of 
the Union association here; left the South with all 
my family in 1863; lived near Boston until the close 
of the war; returned South in 1865; supported the 
congressonal measures of reconstruction; voted for 
and publicly supported General Grant for President 
and Bullock for Governor: have always been classed 
as a ‘Radical’? by the Democrats; have been in 
nearly every southern State since the war, withhold- 
ing my political opinions on no occasion; known to 
be a northern man by birth and residence until I was 
twenty-four years old, yet I have never been treated 
with the least severity and almost uniformly with 
kindness. g y ; 

Public sentiment will set itself against and correct 
what few political outrages there may have been— 
though I have seen none—much sooner under full 
reconstruction than military rule under the direc- 
tion of Bullock, who shows his great inconsistency 
and want of sincerity by crying outrages, while he 
has exercised the pardoning power until courts and 
jurors have but little to encourage them in the pros- 
ecution of crime. Instead of striving to allay bitter 
animosities and promote peace and prosperity as the 
chief Executive of a great State, it has been and is 
still his effort to stir up hatred and strife, that he may 
get a firmer hold on Georgia by whieh to exercise 
his usurpations and tyranny on all. who will not be- 
come his personal adherents and accomplices in mis- 
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chief and self-interest, which is the principal cause 
of the unsettled state of publie affairs in, Georgia. 
Democrats with him are as good for his selfish pur- 
poses as Republicans, and he has found nota few to 
yield to his patronage, Had it been.the good portion 
of Georgiato have a wise, honest, and just Executive 
the General Government would not: atthis date be 
troubled with reconstruction in Georgia or have 
cause to complain of disloyalty in her borders, and 
you should not mistake. contempt for Bullock for 
diglike to the Federal Government. 

Our best substantialmen, including those who have 
uniformly been Union men and favor the congres- 
sional reconstruction, who feel that Georgia is their 
home and who love good society, law, and order, feel 
that this is'a critical time for their loved Georgia. 

The Democratic papers in the interest of Bullock, 
influenced by his patronage, areloud in their denun- 
ciations of- the fifteenth amendment and bitterly 
oppose the reseating of the expelled colored mem- 
bers. Whenyou reflect that Republicans aided this 
expulsion, and that they and Bullock will secretly, 
if not openly, oppose their being reseated by the 
General Assembly in order that he may secure vio- 
‘lent congressional action; and further, that Bullock 
with his adherents defeated the fifteenth amendment 
last winter, I cannot conceive how a Republican 
-Congress can sustain him. 

Most respectfully, yours, 


N. L. ANGIER, 


Treasurer of Georgia. 


Reconstruction of Georgia. 
SPEECH Or HON. W. LAWRENCE, 


OF OHIO, 
Ix tau House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


December 22, 1869, 


On the bill (S. No. 281) to promote the reconstruc- 
tion of the State of Georgia. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Reconstruction I 
agreed with the committee to recommend the 

assage of the Senate bill now before the 
Hbase “to promote the reconstruction of the 
State of Georgia,” and I deem it proper very 
briefly to state what it is and some of the 
reasons which justify this measure. , 

It authorizes the Governor of Georgia by 
proclamation to summon all persons.elected to 
the General Assembly to assemble at the cap- 
itol ofthe State; it requires these persons when 
assembled, unlessrelieved of political disability 
by act of Congress, to take an oath that they 
have never— 

Held tho office or exercised the duties of a Sen- 
ator or Representative in Congress, norbeen a mem- 
her of tho Legislature of any State of the United 
States, nor held any civil office created by law forthe 
administration of any general law of a State or for 
the administration of justice in any State or under 
the laws of tho United States, nor held any office in 
the military or naval service of the United States, 
and thereattcr engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or gaye aid or comfort to 
its enemies, or rendered, except in consequence of 
direct physical force, any support or aid to any in- 
surrection or rebellion against the United States, nor 
held any office under or given any support to any 
government of any kind organized or acting in hos- 
tility to the United States or levying war against the 
United States. j 

And the bill requires the General Assem- 
bly to— 

“ proceed, to perfect. its organization in conformity 
with the Constitution and laws,” 

_ T suppose there are but two questions of vital 
importance to determine our duty in relation 
to this measure; and they are, first, has Con- 
gress the constitutional power to do what the 
bill is designed to accomplish; and secondly, 
if so, 1s it expedient to exercise the power in 
the form proposed? 

_ To understand these questions some histor- 
ical facts should be borne in mind. 

Georgia was one of the States which at the 
commencement of the 
an ordinance of secession, abolished the pre- 
existing loyal State government, and organized 
a rebel State government under the constitu- 


tion of the so-called confederate States, which |! 


continued its hostile attitude until the sup- 
pression of the rebellion in 1865.° In June, 
1865, President Johnson appointed a provis- į 


ional governor; and without legal authority, i 


great rebellion passed || 


under presidential proclamation, during that 
year a convention was held, a new State gov- 
ernment was organized, with a Governor, Legis- 
lature, and other officers, superseding the rebel 
State government, and Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress were elected; the Sen- 
ators being Herschel V. Johnson and the rebel 
vice president, Alexander H. Stephens. The 


‘fhirty-Ninth Congress refused to admit these 


Senators or Representatives and denied the 
validity of the new State government. 

Then came the ‘reconstruction acts’ of 
March 2 and 23, and July 19, 1867, and of 
March 11 and June 25, 1868, under which a 
State Government was organized with a Gov- 
ernor, Legislature, and other officers, all now 
in office, and under which Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress have been. elected. 
This act of June 25, in a preamble, recites that 
the people of Georgia in pursuance of the ‘ re- 
construction acts’’ had framed a constitution 
republican in form, and declares that the 
State— 


“shall be admitted: to representation in. Congress 


as a State of the Union— 
when the Legislature shall have “duly” rati- 
fied the fourteenth article of amendments to 
the Constitution. And it is provided that no 
person disqualified from holding office by 


virtue of section three of the fourteenth amend-. 


ment— 
ghall, be deemed eligible to any office in said 
ate. 

This section disqualified a very small por- 
tion of the leading rebels from the right to hold 
ofice. The constitution of the State, as its own 
supreme court has decided, secured to citizens, 
without distinction on account of color, the 
right to hold office, including the office of sen- 
ator and representative in the General Assem- 
bly of the State. 

The Legislature met and permitted from 
thirty to forty members in the two. houses to 
occupy seats who were disqualified from hold- 
ing office by the fourteenth amendment. The 
Legislature thus constituted in J uly, 1868, rat- 
ified the fourteenth amendment and elected 
United States Senators. _ 

In September, 1868, twenty-eight colored 
members of the Legislature, of whom two were 
senators and twenty-six representatives in the 
General Assembly, were unlawfully expelled 
under the false pretense that colored citizens 
could not constitutionally hold office, and the 
opposing candidates, some of them ineligible 
and none having received a majority of the 
votes of the electors, were admitted to seats in 
place of the lawful members unlawfully ex- 
pelled. 

On the 25th July, 1868, this House admitted 
into the Fortieth Congress Representatives from 
Georgia. On the 25th January, 1869, the 
Senate Judiciary Committee reported against 
the admission of Senators on the ground that 
the State was not lawfully reconstructed in pur- 
suance of the reconstruction acts, and the Sen- 
ators were refused admission. (Senate Rep. 
Com. No. 192, 40th Cong. 8d Sess.) 

Neither Senators nor Representatives have 
been admitted into this Forty-First Congress, 

Now, it is perfectly apparent that the Legis- 
lature is composed in part of late rebels ineli- 
gible to sitas members, and thata large number 
of loyal colored citizens are entitled to seats 
who are excluded and whose places are filled 
by men having no right to them ; that United 
States Senators were elected by-a Legislature 
illegally constituted, and the choice doubtless 
decided by members having no right to vote ; 


; that the fourteenth amendment was ratified by 
| a Legislature composed in part of ineligible 


persons, and that the same Legislature is again 
to meet in January to enact laws for the future 
government of the State and to dispose of the 
interests. of its citizens. 

Fraud, outrage, wrong, disregard of the Con- 
stitation of the United States and of Georgia, 


of the acts of Congress, of the rights of citizens, 
all must go unreproved and receive the sanction 
of acquiescence unless this Congress shall have 
the courage to rebuke and correct them. Nay, 
more; if these wrongs shall go unredressed 
the future will be prolific of similar results, 
not only in Georgia, but in every rebel State, 
and the rights, the privileges, the liberties of 
more than half the population—the loyal freed- 
menand the loyal white men—will be sacrificed 
for generations to come, if not forever. If we 
permit this, having the power to prevent it, 
we would be recreant to humanity, to justice, 
to duty, to our country, and to God. We have 
the power, and it is our duty, to pass this bill ; 
to drive out of the Legislature of Georgia the 
rebels whose presence defies the Constitution, 
to remove from place the men who fill legislative 
seats in violation of the expressed will of the 
voters they claim to represent, and to restore 
to power the loyal colored men who have been 
so unjustly and unlawfully expelled. And 
now, has Congress the constitutional power to 
complete the reconstruction and restoration 
of Georgia? ` 

After the ample discussions in Congress, 
among the people, and in the courts on the 
great question of reconstruction but little re- 
mains to be said. But a few words may be 
proper. 

A State of this Union in its complete sense 
comprehends a territorial extent of country 
with defined boundaries, a population capable 
of government, and an organized government 
in operation republican in form and in effect. 
The three elements of land, people, and the 


‘corporate State are all essential to the com- 


plete State, though for many purposes each is 
or may be called and deemed a State. 

Now, the loyal and lawful State government 
of 1860, the corporate State, was overthrown, 
destroyed by the rebel State government that 
succeeded it. This rebel corporate State had 
a constitution requiring every officer under it 
to take an oath to support the rebel national 
constitution. This corporate State was not a 
State in or of our Union. It was as foreign 
and more hostile than if it had been organ- 
ized under Victoria or Napoleon III. It was 
organized rebellion; and an organized rebellion 
cannot be a State of the Union, no more than 
Jefferson Davis’s organized rebel national gov- 
ernment was a de facto national Government 
ofthe Union. It was not even a de facto cor- 
porate State of the Union. A de facto State 
of the Union is one not in all respects legal, 
but oceupying the place of and seeking to do 
what a lawful State of the Union might do. It 
Was ausurpation, unconstitutional, illegal, void. 
I do not now inquire how far its acts not in 
aid of rebellion shall, ex necessitate, be deemed 
valid. (Texas vs. White, Supplement 25; Texas 
Reports, per Chase, 608.) 

The loyal State government of 1860 did not 
secede. It neither went out of the Union nor 
stayed in;.it ceased to exist; it was overturned, 
supplanted ;. it was and is nowhere. No law, 
no constitution provided for its resurrection. 
No officer existed or had power to set it up 
or put it in motion. Its restoration, in the 
language of Chief Justice Chase, ‘was ob- 
viously impossible.” (25 Texas R., Sup., 604.) ` 
At the close of actual hostilities in 1865 the 
rebel State government was overthrown. On 
the 8d of May, 1865, the rebel governor, Jos- 
eph E. Brown, issued a proclamation calling 
a meeting of the rebel Legislature for the 22d. 
But on the 14th of May Major General Gil 
more, by authority of the United States, issued 
an order annulling this proclamation, and the 
members of the Legislature were not permitted 
toassemble. On the 17th of June the President 
appointed James Johnson provisional gov- 
ernor, and the whole existing rebel government 
was overthrown and its officers superseded. 

It may be properly said of the rebel State 
government, in the language of Chief Justice 
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Chase, when speaking of the rebel State gov- 

ernment of Texas under similar circumstances: 
“That government immediately disappeared.” — 

Texas vs. White, 25 Texas Rep., supplement, 602. 

Thus the State was left without. any lawful 
permanent civil State government. I know 
President Johnson, by his proclamationsin 1865, 
undertook to and did set up a State govern- 
ment. During the state of war which succeeded 
actual hostilities the war power was competent 
as in war to establish a military, or guasi mili- 
tary government for temporary purposes, but 
not permanent civil government. 

The authority exercised by President John- 
son in the form, through the officers, and to 
the extent which he exercised it for the pur- 
pose of establishing permanent government 
was unauthorized, unconstitutional—a usurpa- 
tion. 

So held the great war minister Stanton, 
and with him the military saviour and now cus- 
todian of the Republic, Grant— 

“ Whose name alone strikes every title dead— 
as shown by the investigations of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives in 
1868. (House Rep. Com., No. 7, Fortieth Con- 
gress, first session.) 

So held the Congress of 1865 and every suc- 
ceeding Congress, and so evidently held the 
Supreme Court in Tegas vs. White and Chiles, 
where the court on this subject say : 

“The power exercised by the President was sup- 


posed, doubtless, to bo derived from his constitu-. 


tional functions as Commander-in-Chief; and solong 
as thewar continued it cannot be denied that he might 
institute temporary government within insurgent dis- 
tricts occupied by the national forces,” &c. 

The court then proceed to show that the re- 
establishment or reconstruction of permanent 
State government belongs to Congress, which 
has “a discretion in the choice of means,” and, 
within constitutional limits, on political ques- 
tions is the exclusive judge of what is necessary 
and proper. I do not now inquire how far 
this temporary government set up by President 
Johnson, or any one which might have been 
properly instituted by military power, might 
during its existence, either in virtue of the 
recognition given by the reconstruction acts or 
without it, either as a de facto or a legal gov- 
ernment, perform the ordinary civil functions 
ofa State government. (25 Texas Rep., Supt., 
608.) 

But the sole power of reéstablishing civil 
State government in Georgia was in Congress 
as a legislative power, and by such means as 
Congress might deem proper. In support of 
this I will quote only what the Supreme Court 
said in December, 1868, in Texas vs. White and 
Chiles, in relation to the State of Texas, which 
upon the same facts is equally applicable to 
Georgia. Chief Justice Chase says: 

“All admit that during this condition of civil war 
the rights of the State as a member and of its people 
as citizens of the Union were suspended,” * * 
*  #  ‘* When the war closed there was no gov- 
ernment in the State except that which had been 
organized for the purpose of waging war against the 
United States, That Government immediately dis- 
appeared?’ = Z ẹ=oçā ġo w ‘ The slaves became 
freemen.” * = + + “The new freemen ne- 
cessarily became a part of the people, and the people 
still constituted the State.” = = * “Andit 
was the State thus constituted which was now enti- 
tled to the benefit of the constitutional guaran- 
toe.” -= = # $ “The authority for the per- 
formanceofthe’? * = = # “new duties 
imposed on the United States”  * # # # 

of réestablishing the broken relations of the State 
with the Union,” > # è # ~ “wasderived 
from the obligation of the United States to ‘guar- 
anty to every State in the Union a republican form of 
government,’ ? © = # =  “Intheocxercise 


of the power conferred by the guarantee clause, 
(Const., art. 4, sec, 4)? = > * * “a, dis- 


cretion in the choice of means is necessarily al- 
lowed, i “ = * “Fhe power to carry 
into effect the clause of guaranty is primarily a legis- 
lative power and resides in Congress.” 

Chief Justice Chase held substantially the 
same language in April, 1869, in the case re- 
ported in the 25 Texas Reports, supplement, (1 

aschal,) 623, in re Cesar Griffin. 


Here, then, is a vindication of the authority 
of Congress as exercised in enacting the re- 
construction laws. The Constitution justifies 
all that-has been done in relation to Georgia. 

But it is ‘said that a State government has 
been organized in Georgia and is in operation 
under the reconstruction acts; that Georgia 
has complied with the conditions required by 
the act of June 25, 1868, and that Represent- 
atives were admitted in the Fortieth Congress; 


and so this House is now estopped from deny- | 


ing the right of representation. 

In answer to this I say it is now shown that 
Georgia did not comply with the terms of the 
act of June 25, 1868; that the House: alone 
could not make any decision operating as an 
estoppel; and new facts have since arisen. 

I. That act declared that— 

_ ‘No person prohibited from holding ofice?  * 
* * = “by section three of the proposed (four- 
teenth) amendment to the Constitution’ *  * 
žo = “shall be deemed eligible to any office.” 

But, in violation of this, the Legislature is 
composed largely of that class of persons. 

II. The constitution of Georgia, sanctioned 
by the reconstruction acts, secures to the freed- 
men the right to hold office. 

In violation of this they have been excluded 

from this right. 
-< HI. This House admitted Representatives 
in the Fortieth Congress on the 25th July, 1868. 
This proves only that it was the opinion of the 
House at that time that Georgia had complied 
with the act of June 25, or that the House was 
willing to waive any failure to comply. 

That action was hasty and ill-advised. But 
it furnishes no reason now why Georgia should 
not yet be required to comply with the con- 
ditions of the act of June 25, and should in 
addition be required to place the future good 
conduct of her Legislature beyond doubt. 
There are two considerations which seem to 
justify this: 

1. When a State government has been de- 
stroyed, and thereéstablishment of a new State 
government becomes necessary, asin Georgia, 
neither House of Congress acting alone can, 
by admitting Representatives or otherwise, 
decide that the State is reorganized, is recon- 
structed, has complied with required terms, or 
is entitled to representation. Neither House 
of Congress has any right or power to admit 
Representatives until both Houses by ‘‘ some 
joint action’’ have decided that reconstruction 
is complete and representation a right. 

This House so resolved in December, 1865; 
Congress so determined by the joint resolution 


‘of July 23, 1866, restoring Tennessee to her 


relations to the Union ; Congress so held in the 
act of June 22, 1868, to admit the State of 
Arkansas, and by the seventh section of the act 
of April 10, 1869, in relation to Virginia, Texas, 
and Mississippi, and it necessarily follows from 
that decision of the Supreme Court which 
affirms that— 


“The power to carry into effect the clause of guar- 
anty is primarily a legislative power and resides in 
Congress.” 


Notin either branch alone, but both, by some 
joint act or concurrent acts equivalent thereto. 
If this were not so there might be two State 
governments ina State, one reeognized by this 
House by the admission of Representatives, 
and the other by the Senate by the admission 
of Senators. A power legislative in its nature 
cannot be consummated by one House of Con- 
gress ;itrequiresboth. The right of representa- 
tion was not and could not, then, be decided by 
the House, and the refusal of the Senate to 
admit Senators leaves Georgia subject to the 
authority of Congress, clothed as itis with the 
power to decide the mode and the time of res- 
toration, and to govern in their discretion with 
a view to that end. 

2, Then, again, the action of the Legislature 
of Georgia in expelling the freedmen and filling 
their places with men who were never elected 


occurred after this House had admitted Repre- 
sentatives from that State. If my voice could 
be heard and my counsels followed I would now 
give Georgia a probation that would secure her 
fidelity beyond a peradventure. . I would-not 
permit the rights of her loyal citizens to rest on 
the construction given to her constitution. by 
her supreme:court, but I would. require it to be | 
engraved on her constitution so plain: that. it 
would require no construction. I would act 
on the opinion of the supreme court that it is 
the State constituted of freedmen as well as of 
others that is ‘‘entitled to the benefit of the 
constitutional guarantee,” a guarantee which 
willremain unfulfilled until equal political rights 
shall be secured for every sane adult citizen 
guiltless of infamous crime. Congress, then, 
has the power to pass this bill, and more if 
necessary in.our judgment. i 

And the power of reconstruction extends not 
only to States whose governments have been 
actually overthrown, but, as declared by the 
Supreme Court, to every State whose govern- 
ment is— 

“In imminent danger of being overthrown by an 
opposing government set up by force within the 
State,” 

And I will add, upon the same principle 
Congress may reconstruct a State where the 
people by terrorism, fraud, disregard of law, 
or under the influence of popular frenzy or 
excitement, have so modified an existing State 
government that it ceases to be republican in 
form, or when it fails to secure to the people 
that protection or freedom of elections without 


‘which there is no genuine government at all. 


Suppose Tennessee should permit a reign of 
terror under which there could be no free elec- 
tion, she would at once cease to have a repub- 
lican government, and imminent danger of its 
long continuance would justify Congress in in- 
terfering to fulfill the guarantee required by the 
Constitution. The time may soon come, if it 
is not now, when questions of this character 
may be very properly considered. 

And now having sufficiently shown that Con- 
gress has power to pass this bill, I will not 
dwell upon its expediency. That it will for 
the present at least furnish a remedy for exist- 
ing evils cannot be doubted. That is better 
than nothing. No better measure is presented. 
Let us, then, pass this. Itis substantially the 
measure recommended by the President in his 
annual message, and by General Terry, com- 
manding the tepartment of the South, in his 
report tothe Adjutant General of the Army 
on the 14th of August, 1869, and for which 
ample and cogent reasons are given, (Senate 
Ex. Doc. No. 3, 41st Cong., 2d sess.) During 
this debate the motives and official acts of a 
distinguished citizen of Georgia—the Governor 
of the State, Rufus B. Bullock—have been 
assailed. Fortunately his good name and fame 
have been already vindicated. ` 

But why these assaults? They do not affect 
the question whether Georgia should be recon- 
structed on a right basis. If this bill shall 
become a law the military commander of the 
department including Georgia will, under the 
reconstruction acts, have power to remove all 
officers if the public good requires it. 

But the truth of history requires me to say 
that Governor Bullock, ‘‘ faithful among the 
faithless,” has earned the vindictive hostility 
of men who guilty of the crime of rebellion, 
with no semblance of penitence, would snatch 
from the Republic the fruits of victory and 
subvert the principle of political equality 
among men, 

Through all the strife and storm of recon- 
struction this son of the South, this Governor 
by the choice of the people, has stood unmoved 
and immovable for the rights of the friendless, 
thedown-trodden, and the oppressed ; and when 
the history of Georgia shall. be written he will 
stand high, if not the highest, among her ben- 
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efactors, the friend of justice, humanity, and 
man. 

A few words more, Mr. Speaker, and I will 
close. In the reconstruction measure of Con- 
gress I fear: we have been. guilty of errors of 
omission... In my judgment fundamental and 
unalterable provision should have been ‘made 

` to secure education forever to the children of 
all the people, and more ample provision should 
have been made to securea home forevery land- 
less family that would occupy a homestead, 
which should be placed beyond ordinary pro- 
cess for debt. Penal enactments should have 
preserved the purity and freedom of elections; 
and then, with the return of peace and good 
government, when justice had been satisfied, 
the mantle of charity might be appropriately 
thrown over every repentant offender against 
our national existence, and pardon, fraternity, 
and love might become universal. 


Reconstruction of Georgia. 
SPEECH OF HON. E. M. WILSON, 


i OF MINNESOTA, 
Ix rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 21, 1869, 
On the bill (S. No, 281) to promote the reconstruction 
` | Of the State of Georgia. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, 
the suspicious haste that characterized the pas- 
sage of this bill through the Senate shows it a 
predetermined party measure and leaves little 

ope of defeating it here. But though fighting 
without hope it is still a duty to protest against 
a proposition which for assumption of unwar- 
ranted power has no equal in the history of 
Congress. .It is a proposition which, I fear, 
will be made a precedent for further disregard 
of true State rights. Itis intended not so much 
to affect the rebel States, as those free northern 
Commonwealths that have refused to bow down 
to the Radical Moloch. 

What is the condition of this State of Geor- 
gia, which you by this measure propose to 
throw back to the position she occupied at the 
close of the war? Every department of the 
Government is committed to ler full standing 
as a State in the Union. All are estopped, by 
every consideration of consistency, from fay- 
oring the provisions of this bill. 

The reconstruction laws were perfected to 
the full intensity of Radical r uirement, and 
laid before the country as a ality of terms 
for the return of the rebel States to fall com- 
munion in the Federal sisterhood. The con- 
stitutionality and propriety of these enactments 
were assailed by all the Democratic party and 
the ablest of the Republicans. But party neces- 
sity and party passion overrode all opposition, 
and left but the poor consolation of belief that 
the end of lawlessness had at last been reached. 

Georgia complied with all the provisions of 
these acts. Her election was held, like other 
southern elections, at the point of the bayonet. 
Her destinies were presided over by that emi. 
nent military chieftain, General éade. He 
supervised every step of her organization 3 and 
we have his indorsement of its legality in the 
following dispatch sent to General Grant, then 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army, and the offi- 
cer. to whom Congress, in its antagonism to 
President Johnson, had really committed the 
whole work of reconstruction : 

HEADQUARTERS THIRD MILITARY DISTRICT, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA, July 18, 1868. 

General U. S. Grant, Washington, D. O. + 

On the 8th instant, having been officially notified 
by the provisional governor of Georgia that both 
houses of tho Logislature had reported to him they 
Were organized and ready for any communication 
from him, I instructed the Governor to communicate 


to both houses that-until compliance was had with 
the laws of Congress I considered them as provisional 


and subject te my control, and that I conid not con- | 


sider either house legally organized until it had ex- 
amined into and decided on the eligibility of its 


members under the fourteenth ‘article. On receipt | 


of this communication each house appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate and report. In the senate a 
majority of the committee reported all eligible. One 
member of the. minority reported two. ineligible. 
Another member of the minority reported nine inel- 
igible. The senate, after hearing the report of the 
committee and excluding the senators reported 
against from voting, indorsed and adopted the report 
ofthe majority declaring none ineligible. This action 
is to-day transmitted to me by the provisional gov- 
ernor, who adoptsthe extreme reportofthe minority, 
gives his judgment that the action of. the majority 
of the committee and of the senate is illegal, and 
that the nine members are ineligible; states, how- 
ever, that he has official information that certain of 
these members have had their disability removed by 
Congress, and calls on me to overrule the decision 
of the senate and declare vacant the seats of those 
members reported against by one member of the 
minority whose disabilities have not been removed. 

I am not disposed to alter the position I have 
assumed, that it isthe prerogative of each house to 
judge of tho facts and the law in the cases of mem- 
bers of their houses. I consider I have performed 
my duty when I called their attention to the law 
and required action to be taken under it. Ido not 
feel myself competent to overrule tho- deliberate 
action of a legislative. body who report they have 
conformed tothe rule I laid down for theirguidance. 
If I was thosole and exclusive- judge of the qualifi- 
cations of members T should have exercised my 
prerogative beforeallowing thehouscto organize. I 
construed the dispatch of Mr. Wilson to Governor 
Warmoth, prohibiting any oath but such as the 
constitution prescribed, as prohibiting any test in 
advance of the house having control and as leaving 
to each house the right to decide. My judgment, 
therefore, is to acquiescein the decision of the sen- 
ate and leave to Congress such action as may here- 
after be deemed proper in case tho senate has failed 
to comply with the law. To adopt the course pro- 
posed by the provisional governor, and overrule the 
action of the senate, will bring me in immediate 
conflict with tho Legislature and produce results 
which, in my judgment, will be worse than allowing 
a few doubtful members to retain seats under the 
vote of their own body. It is proper that I should 
add that there appears at present no doubt but that 
the congressional acts will be complied with, éven 
if members whose seats are questioned are left un- 
disturbed. So far as I can ascertain the trouble is a 

ersonal one, arising out of the contest for United 
States Senatorship. - I should also add that the sen- 
ate, whose action is reported, has a decided Repub- 
lican majority, and could have purged itself of such 
members as are clearly ineligible. What I desire to 
know is whether in your judgment my duty re- 
quires me, to overrule the deliberate act of the sen- 
ate, and judge for myself on the qualifications of 
members. I have no doubt of my power in the 
premises, but I do not feel that I am:called'on to do 
more than Ihave done. 

GEORGE G, MEADE, 


ajor General. 


A true copy: 

R. C. Drom, Assistant Adjutant General. 

This course and opinion of General Meade 
were fully approved by General. Grant, as ap- 
pears from his dispatch in reply, which reads 
as follows: 

Denver, Coorapo, July 21, 1868. 
To Joun A. RAWLINS : 

Major General Meade’s dispatch just received. 

His conclusions are approved. 
` U.S. GRANT, General. 

The only cause of complaint then made by 
any Radical was that what was known as the 
“‘test-oath ” had not been administered to the 
members of the Legislature. Asto whether 
this could be done or not was a question of 
law. General Meade abstained from doing it 
on the ground that-he could not legally do so, 
and General Grant sustained ‘him. “He was 
also instructed as to such course by the War 


Department, which sent to him as good legal 


authority a copy of a dispatch which had been 
sent June 30, 1868, by leaders of the Radical 
party in this House to Governor Warmoth, 
of Louisiana, when a like question arose as to 
the qualifications of members of the Legislature 
of that State. This telegram reads thus : 


WASHINGTON, June 30, 1868. 
To Governor Wrmoru, New Orleans : 

We think that persons disqualified under the four- 
teenth article of the amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States:are not eligible to your Legis- 
lature. ‘Thisis to be determined by the respective 
houses, but no oath can be imposed except the oath 
prescribed by the State constitution. 

JAMES F. WILSON, A 
Chairman Judiciary Committee. 
GEORGE S. BOUTWELL, 
J. X. FARNSWORTH, 
E. E. PAINE, 
Reconstruction Committee. 


Thus was the Georgia Legislature organized 
in full accordance with the-enabling act passed 
by Congress June 25, 1868. Her members 
of Congress, elected atthe same State election 
at which this Legislature was chosen, presented 
themselves for admission. The Committee of 
Elections considered their case and reported 
as follows : 

“‘Members-elect from Georgia. 

_, Mr. Dawes. Iam instructed by the Committeo 
of Elections to report back the credentials of J. W. 
Clift and C. H. Prince, members-eloct from the State 
of Georgia, that State having ratified the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, and in all other re- 
spécts having conformed to the requirements of law 
in regard to the admission of that State. Thesegen- 
tlemen will take the oath prescribed by the act of 
July 2, 1862. 

“The report was agreed to. . 

“Mr. Clift and Mr. Prince appeared and qualified.” 

Other members from the same State after- 
ward appeared and-were admitted.. They sat 
in this House until the close of the Fortieth 
Congress and exercised all the fanctions of full 
membership. They voted on important meas- 
ures, and the passage of some may have de- 
pended upon their votes. The adoption of the 
above report commits this House unqualifiedly 
to the full legality of Georgia reconstruction. 

The Legislature of that State voted upon and 
adopted the thirteenth and fourteenth amend- 
ments. The validity of the latter at least, if 
not of both, is dependent upon the authority 
of Georgia to act as a State; for Ohio and 
New Jersey withdrew their assent to the four- 
teenth amendment before the requisite three- 
fourths vote had been obtained, and with 
Georgia counted for it there remains but twenty- 
eight in its favor, the smallest number upon 
which to predicate the adoption of what is pro- 
claimed an element of our constitutional law. 
Upon your theory of turning out Georgia can 
you count her for this amendment? Can you 
consider her in when her action suits your party 
purposes, and out when it does not? Is a sov- 
ereign State to be bandied like a shuttlecock 
at each capricious whim, without the slightest 
regard to her rights or the rights of other States 
dependent upon her legal status ? 

State laws have also been enacted by this 
Legislature, corporate powers granted, rights 
made dependent upon its legal organization. 
What condition are all these in? And yet 
after all thesé solemn sanctions of State ad- 
mission and State action it is here proposed 
to throw it back in chaos—to declare null and 
void all that has been done—and for what? 
Because some negro members of the Legisla- 
ture were considered ineligible to seats therein : 
because some white members claimed ineligi- 
ble were admitted to seats, and because it is 
claimed that some Republicans have been 
murdered in the State. 

Let us examine each of these grounds of 


complaint, and see whether we are justified in 


the proposed interference on their account. 

. What is the truth with regard to this expul- 
sion of negroes? . Was it not a mere question 
of law which the Georgia Legislature alone 
had a right to settle? Is not.every legislative 
body the judge of the qualification of its mem- 
bers?° Is not this a doctrine too universally 
acknowledged to admit of a doubt of its per- 
fect regularity in this case, so far as we or any 
one else hada right to inquire? Evenif wrong 
in their opinion of the right of the negro to 
hold office they violated no United States law. 
The fourteenth amendment did not even con. 
fer negro suffrage, and much less the franchise 
of office-holding. The reconstruction laws did 
not give it. It was a question entirely under 
the constitution and laws of the State of Geor- 
gia, and for the consideration of her Legisla- 
ture and the construction of her courts, Nor 
was it a. question of such plaindetermination that 
the Legislature are without excuse in arriving 
at their opinion thereon. Governor Brown, the 
leader of the Republican party in that State, 
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who represented it in the Chicago convention, 
proclaimed during the.can'vass*preceding the 
election at which this constitution: was adopted 
that it did not authorizeithe holding of office 
by negroes; it did not:say’so-in any part of 
it. Such was the legal opinion ‘of the best 
minds in the State. Judge Schley, an pppointes 
of Governor Bullock, had just decided in the 
case of Clements-vs. ‘White to the same effect. 
When the matter-was. finally decided in their 
supreme court-this decision was only reversed 
by a mere majority of the bench. Republican 
as well as Democratic members of the Legis- 
lature voted for the exclusion. _ And yet, to 
show the honest intention of this action, the 
following resolution was passed to leave the 
question to judicial arbitrament: 

“*Whoreas it is believed that a judicial decision of 
the question of the colored man’s right to hold office 
in Georgia under the constitution now in force would 
restore the State to her proper position in the Union 
and give quiet throughout the State; and whereas 
said question is one which the courts of the Statecan 
properly take cognizance.of;. and. whereas we, the 
representatives of the people of Georgia, areunwill- 
iag that any effort should be spared on our part to 
bring about a state of peaco and happiness to the 
people and ascttlementofthat important question :” 

s it therefore, 

“* Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Georgia in General Assembly con- 
vened, That a case involving the right of the colored 
man to hold office shall, as soon as the same can be 
properly brought before the supreme court of the 
State, be heard and determined by said court, and 
we believe that the people of the State will, as they 
have heretofore always done, in good faith abide the 
decision of the highest judicial tribunal of the State 
whenever so declared.” : 

And this, too, like every other step in the 
progress of this State organization, has the 
unreserved approbation of President Grant, 
One of the members of this House from Geor- 
gia, Mr. Tift, had a consultation with him upon 
the subject of the passage of this resolution, 
and was authorized by him to send the follow- 
ing dispatch, the substance of which is still 
preserved in the President’s own handwriting: 

“In conversation with General Grant I learn that 
he thinks it will be best to pass ajont resolution re- 
forring the right of colored citizens to hold office to 


the courts, and adjourn. 


The Legislature, after passing this resolution, 
did adjourn until January, 1870. 

Then it was, and during the spring session 
of this Congress, that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction [Mr. Burer] intro- 
duced a bill similarin all intents and purposes 
to the present. It was then proposed, as now, 
to throw back the State into the hands of Gov- 
ernor Bullock, and for the very same causes 
now alleged. The Legislature has not been in 
session since, and could have done nothing 
more. 

It was alleged then, as now, that persons in- 
eligible were admitted to seats. Why was not 
this question raised when the State was admit- 
ted? Why was it not raised when the Legis- 
lature was convened? Had- such disability 
existed there were certainly Radicals in that 
body who would have taken advantage of it. 
The question has been passed upon and settled 
by that Legislature and by Congress. Shall 
we, even had we the legal right at this late day, 
epen it upon the unsupported assertions of a 
man of such questionable veracity as this Gov- 
ernor Bullock? The murders that are charged 
now were charged then. There is no legal 
evidence of any committed since arising from 
political quarrels, 

The circumstances were the same last spring 
es now, If it is proper to pass the bill now it 
was proper to pass it then; and yet what was 
the action of the President and of this House 
atthattime? The former ignored the matter 
entirely in his message sent to Congress upon 
the same general subject with regard to Mis- 
sissippi. He was known to be opposed to the 
revolutionary proceedings of the chairman of 
the Committee on Reconstruction, [Mr. Bur- 
LER.] The measure was thoroughly discussed 


and denounced: as. ill-timed, unfair, and ille- 
gal by-members who have since been whipped 
into the traces. and are now submissively draw- 
ing this partyload. The further consideration 
of the question was postponed until the present 
session, that the courts of Georgia might have 
an opportunity of deciding the matter and the. 
Legislature have time to act in accordance 
with such decision. Such was a common sense 
and just view of the case, and is as much so 
now. as then. 

Why, then, is the measure hurried at this 
time to the exclusion of all else; why is not 
the intention of Congress carried out, and 
action in this matter suspended until after 
the Legislature at its adjourned session. in 
January has an opportunity*of complying with 
the decision of their supreme court? If they 
do not do it you can then with more con- 
sistency interfere. Any proclamation that 
the Governor can assemble the Legislature un- 
der cannot convene it more than two or three 
days before its regular meeting. Is not, then, 
this done for the express purpose of prevent- 
ing the Legislature from having any chance to 
do as they have said by their resolution they 
would do} is it not to prevent the country from 
seeing that they were honest in leaving the 
question to the courts and agreeing to abide by 
it; is it not part and parcel of the disgraceful 
demagogery with which Governor Bullock ve- 
toed the resolution just mentioned and influ- 
enced his Republican friends to vote against 
the fifteenth amendment that the troubles of 
the State might not be healed? 

Upon whatconstitutional ground can gentle- 
men stand who favor thismeasure? Those who 
regard their legal character claim the right toin- 
terfereunder the constitutional clause requiring 
the Federal Government ‘‘to guaranty to each 
State a republican form of government.” What 
is there in the government of Georgia that is 
anti-republican? Is itthe exclusion of negroes 
from office? What portion of the Federal Con- 
stitution prescribes who shall hold office in the 
respective States? What Federal law gives 
the negro this right? If depriving him of it is 
anti-republican in Georgia, why is it not equally 
so in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the 
numerous other States that do not grant him 
this privilege? 

Are the alleged crimes an evidence of anti- 
republican government ? There are no more 
in Georgia than any other State, Every day 
as you read the newspapers your eyes fall upon 
the sickening details of some fresh horror com- 
mitted in States lying north of us. The whole 
country is reeking with a carnival of murder, 
The announcements are so frequent that we 
are growing callous and ceasing to feel those 
pangs that the thought of the destruction of 
human life was wontto give. Why, then. should 
Georgia be singled out for Federal interfer- 
ence? Does the Constitution contemplate such 
interference? By no means. When the gov- 
ernment of a State is unable to maintain its 
authority against intestine commotion then aid 
can be given from the General Government in 
response to the call of the Governor or Legis- 
lature of the State. But this aid is to preserve 
the State government and not to destroy it, as 
provided by this bill. You say the magistrates 
are not doing their duty. Can you remedy this 
by seating a few negroes in the Legislature, 
electing Governor Bullock to the United States 
Senate, and setting a premium on official cor- 
ruption by stifling investigation into his high 
crimes and misdemeanors? 

Gentlemen favoring this measure lay great 
stress upon the fact that General Terry has 
recommended such a course. Now, he is un- 
doubtedly an able officer, and, I believe, an 
estimable gentleman. But he labors under the 
usual difficulty of purely military characters, 
total ignorance of all law not contained in the 
Army Regulations. Finding no legal barrier 


in this document to the usurpation of. thepowers 
of a State, í 


tage: of a thorough legal as well-as mi itary 
education. Heisa statesman as wellas soldier. 
When he: as superior oficer reviews General 
Terry’s report he comes to a different. conclu: 
sion, and reports as follows : 


“I cannot concur entirely in the views.of General 
Terry, After the recognition for so long a time of 
the State government of Georgia by the President 
and the highest military authorities, for these officers 
to retrace their steps and declare their own acts ille- 
gal and void would not only seem inconsistent, but 
might produce much harm. i i 

* Should Congress, however, decide to return the 
State to the condition of a military district under 
the reconstruction laws, on the-ground..that it had 
not been fully reconstructed, the case. would be very 
different. I. therefore respectfully recommend that 
the matter be left-for the action of ‘Cengress.’? 


If gentlemen have no higher guide-for-their 
legal opinions than the recommendation , of 
Army officers, at least take- the authority. of 
one whose legal reputation commands respect. 

The President recommends the measure upon 
the sole ground that the Legislature-deprived 
men of offices which the supreme court of the 
State afterward declared they hada right to 
occupy. What an aspect as a statesman he 
presents when we remember that he-approved 
the whole organization of the State; that he 
is the very man who recommended the Legis- 
lature to adopt the course they did, of leav- 
ing the question to the courts; that by. such 
recommendation he said plainly as words can 
speak that such course would be satisfactory to 
him, and that all should remain in statu guo 
until the courts had decided the question and 
the Legislature had time to act in accordance 
therewith ? 

And yet, in violation of this virtual agree- 
ment, and before the Legislature could possibly 
have time to act, he sets this party machinery 
in motion with the special purpose of prevent- 
ing that which he so lately recommended. _ . 

e goes still further than this, and recom- 
mends, as adopted in this bill, that the Legis- 
lature be required to take the test-oath, the 
administering of which had been held illegal 
with regard to the same Legislature both by 
General Meade and himself, and by the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee and the chief 
members of the Reconstruction Committee of 
this House. It had also been held illegal by 
the President and the Attorney General with 
regard to Virgigia, and the administering of 
it withheld, though loudly called for by the 
Radical pack of that State when howling 
under their late defeat. Are we to be again 
called upon to excuse these sudden changes 
of Executive position on the ground of inex- 
perience? ; , 

But, Mr. Speaker, the unconstitu tionality of 
this bill is not its only objection. It becomes 
more glaringly iniquitous when considering the 
doubtful character of the man in whose hands 
you would place the destinies of the State of 
Georgia, Who is Governor Bullock? Is he 
of such renown, such established virtue, that 
this great trust should be given him? Are his 
interests so identical with those of Georgia? 
Reared in the North, a carpet-bagger shortly 
before the war, with none of the excuses of 
southern birth and prejudice, he joined his 
fortunes with the rebellion, and, as the agent 
of a southern express company, aided the:con- 
federacy to the extent of his humble ability. 
He could not hold office now under the four- 
teenth amendment. were it not for his obscurity 
heretofore. He joined the Republican party 
because having no chance to gratify his ambi- 
tion among the white Conservatives. He was 
a candidate for United States Senator; was 
defeated, and has since used all his power to 
prevent his State from becoming peaceful at 
home and harmonious with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. He vetoed the resolution leaving the 


‘question of negro officeholding to the courts ; 
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he secured the defeat of the fifteenth amend- 
ment; and-all. that he might come whining to 
Congress, break up the organization of his 
State, and perhaps in the new order of things, 
when bayonets instead of votes decided ques- 
tions; secure: the coveted: seat in the Senate. 
He has still farther and. more serious reasons 
for his course. He.is under impeachment: by. 
the Legislature for pecwlation of public funds. 
He'has not yet been tried. -He fears the re- 
assembling of that body, unless it can. be reor- 
ganized under his control. These charges of 
embezzlenient-are ndt made against him only 
by party opponents. They come from the party 
that elected him.. The State treasurer, a Repub- 
lican, writes of him. as follows: 


STATE TREASURER’S OFFICE, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA, December 14, 1869. 


DEAR Sin: I wrote you in a very great hurry yes- 

terday, neglecting to mention many truths that 
should havea bearing with your committee and Con- 
gress in determining this vexed question of Georgia, 
reconstruction, and the status of Governor Bul- 
lock in connection with it. To show his connection 
with and interest in the ‘Kimball opera house 
building’’--a portion of which is temporarily used 
as a State-house~I will state that Governor Bullock 
labored to secure my influence in favor of paying 
said Kimball $25,000 yearly rent for only a portion 
of the least valuable part of a building that could 
not have cost Kimball over.one hundred thousand 
dollars, reserving to himself all the first story front 
on the main street of six store-rooms, most the en- 
tire basement story, and a large number of rooms in 
the upper twostories. His object now is so to organ- 
ize the General Assembly that they will purchase this 
building for a State-bouse at about halt a mil- 
lion dollars. In violation of the law and the action 
of the General Assembly, he drew on the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank of New York for $35,000, and stated’ to 
me that $31,000 of the above amount was paid to said 
Kimball on account of said opera building and fix- 
tures, and that the other $4,000 bo used himself, 
which amount he has nover accounted to the State 
or treasurer for. After two committees of the Gen- 
eral Assembly--one manipulated in bis own interest— 
had declared this act of drawing on said bank and 
the use of the monoy illegal and unauthorized, as 
soun ag the Legislature adjourned in March last he 
went direct to New York and drew a draft on said 
Yourth National Bank tor $20.000 more, in favor of 
said Kimball, making in all. $55,000, none of which 
ever found its way into tho State treasury of Geor- 
sia; and there is no telling what further amounts he 
would have drawn and appropriated himself in vio- 
lation of law if I had not sent the bank a synopsis of 
the code of Goorgia bearing on this subject. To meet 
these drafts, or guaranty their payment, he hypoth- 
ecated seven per cont. State railroad mortgage bonds, 
that by special legislation were to be used only in 
“ronewal of bonds then due and interest thereon,” 
and for “funding the State bonds falling due or ma- 
turing in 1868, 1869, and 1870.” Two hundred and 
sixty-five thousand five hundred dollars of theso 
soven per cent. bonds be had sold in violation of the 
above special statute, setting them apart for a spe- 
cific purpose, and thereby destroying the ability of 
the Stato to comply with the conditions of a circular 
he instructed me to have published, causing great 
and incessant murmurings by bondholders in furope 
and this country. . 

The appropriations of 1868 wereonly for the “latter 
half of tho year 1868; still forthe public printing of 
thig year he, in violation of law, drew $10,000 back on 
last year, notwithstanding the house, by a vote of 
over threo to one, directed him to chargo it as an ad- 
vance on the printing fund of this year.. This he did 
that he might savo his $25,000 public printing fund 
to silence the mouths of the press or subsidize them 
in his behalf. He flooded the country with procla- 
mations offering as high as $5,000 for the apprehen- 
sion of a single fugitive, when the customary reward 
heretofore has not oxceedéd $200. At the same time 
he pardons those in custody who have committed 
willful murder without atrial. “Byatriek and fraud, 
no doubt through his instructions, on the last day 
of the last General Assembly a portion of the appro- 
priation bill was passed—what 1 call an India-rub- 
ber blanket section—with no amount specified, yet, 
according to the Governor’s interprotation andappli- 
cation, unlimited, This is independent of the con- 
tingent fund of $20,000 for the year, which, all but a 
few dollars, he exhausted in less than six months, 
mostly for incidental expensesof executivo depart- 
ment.” On this, what he makes the India-rubber 
blanket section—which if strictly construed could 
amount to but a few thousand dollars—he bas drawn 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars, the greater 
portion in the way of patronage to buy influence, 
over fifteen thousand dollars being to. fec attorneys 
only as “retainers.” . > 

While he gets up sensational telegrams and howls 
of outrages committed on Union men and colored 
citizens, he neglects to mention the many rapes 
committed by negroes on unoffending,. defenseless, 
innocent girls and women, As you have-seen in my 
reports I was a Union man, opposed secession stren- 
ously and publicly, my office being headquarters of 
the Union association here; left the South with all 


my family in 1863; lived near Boston until. the.close 
of the war; returned South in 1865; supported the 
congressional measures of reconstruction; voted for 
and publicly supported General Grant for President 
and Bullock for Governor; have always been classed 
as a ‘‘ Radical” by the Democrats; have been in 
nearly every southern State since the war, withhold- 
ing my political opinions on no occasion; known to 
be a northern man by birth and residence until I was 
twenty-four years old, yet I have never been treated 
with the least severity and almost uniformly with 
kindness. 5 y ; : 

. Publicsentiment will set itself against and correct 
what few political outrages there may have been— 
though I have seen none—much sooner under full 
reconstruction than military rule under the direc- 
tion of Bullock, who shows his great inconsistency 
and want of sincerity by crying outrages, while he 
has exercised the pardoning power until courts and 
jurors have but little to encourage them in the pros- 
ecution of crime. Instead of striving to allay bitter 
animosities and promote peace and prosperity as the 
chief Executive of a great State, it has been and is 
still his effort to stir up hatred and strife, that he may 

et a firmer hold on Georgia by which to exercise 
fis usurpations and tyranny on all who will not be- 
come his personal adherents and accomplices in mis- 
chief and self-interest, which is the principal cause 
of the unsettled state of public affairs in Georgia. 
Democrats with him are as good for his selfish pur- 
poses as Republicans, and he has found not a few to 
yield tohis patronage. Had it been the good portion 
of Georgia to have a wise, honest, and just Executive 
the General Government would not at this date be 
troubled with reconstruction in Georgia or have 
cause to complain of disloyalty in her borders, and 
you should not mistake contempt for Bullock for 
dislike to the Federal Government. 

Our best substantial men, including those who 
have uniformly been Union men and favor the con- 
eressional reconstruction, who feel that Georgia is 
their home and who love good society, law and order, 
feel that thisisa critical time for their loved Georgia. 

The Democratic papers in the interest of Bullock, 
infiuenced by his patronage, areloud in their denun- 
ciations of the fifteenth amendment and bitterly 
oppose the reseating of the expelled colored mem- 
bers. When you reflect that Republicans aided this 
expulsion, and that they and Bullock will secretly, 
if not openly, oppose their being rescated by the Gen- 
eral Assembiy in order that he may secure violent 
congressional action; and further, that Bullock with 
his adherents defeated the fifteenth amendment last 
winter, I cannot conceive how a Republican Congress 
can penn bime 

Most respectfully, yours, : 

s N. L; ANGIER, 
Treasurer of Georgra, 
Hon, James B. Brox, M, C., 
Washington, D. C. 


And yet the President, knowing these charges, 
or if he does not he is inexeusably ignorant, 
proposes to turn the State intothis man’s hands; 
proposes aplan by which the investigation of 
them must be inevitably hushed up. And gen- 
tlemen of this body who know them well, who 
cannot say they are untrue, who know Gov- 
ernor Bullock has made no satisfactory explan- 
ation of them, propose to follow this executive 
recommendation to its probable evil conse- 
quences. : 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when we see a measure 
like this proposing so alarming an exercise 
of power based upon such frivolous pretexts 
advocated by gentlemen in-direct opposition to 
their recently expressed opinions, and its en- 
actments to be carried out by a person under 
charge of felonious crimes, we naturally look 
behind the bill for strong private and partisan 
motives. ‘The desire to avoid discussion, the 
quiet submission with which nearly all the gen- 
tlemen of the administration party obey the 
behests of their leader, exhibits the hand of 
caucus and the severe strait of party necessity. 
Yes, gentlemen, were it not for the necessity 
of having Georgia ratify the fifteenth amend- 
ment this measure would be scouted from the 
House as it was lastspring. In the Senate this 
motive has been openly conceded. You are 
short of States. Senator Morron, in address- 
ing the Senate the other day, told it the amend- 
ment could not be carried without Georgia’s 
vote; that if this bill was passed it would so 
inevitably secure the vote of this State, that 
opposition to the amendment would cease; that 
New York would not rescind her ratification; 
that Ohio and Rhode Island would come up to 
the scratch, and this final party measure be 
saved, ; 

What is this crowning sheaf of Republican 
glory for which honor and consistency are to 


be sacrificed? Is it not a giant step in the 
march of centralization, in the attempt of the 
Federal Government to crush out the rights of 
the States? Itdoes not affect the rebel States; 
they have all adopted negro suffrage; it is the 
loyal and true States of the.North, the States 
from which a sufficient number cannot be ob- 
tained for ratification. And yet you propose 
to saddle it upon them by these reconstruction 
anomalies. You propose to compel the rebel 
States to adopt against their will, and thus take 
away from all, what has been one of their most 
cherished rights since the foundation of the 
Government—the regulation of their own ques» 
tion of suffrage. You say to Ohio that she shall 
take negro suffrage, though she has repudiated 
it bya majority of forty thousand; to New York 
and Pennsylvania that they shall no longer say 
who shall hold the ballot in their own elections; 
to California and Oregon and Nevada that they 
shall be overrun by the tawny myriads of Asia 
and have no voice to preserve the purity of their 
eleetive franchise from the poisonous influence 
of the pagan hordes that come swarming upon 
them. >- 

And yet this is offered in the interest gf 
peace. Does it notrather portend storm? Will 
any State against its interest submit to a meas- 
ure so Clearly fraudulent? Adopt the amend- 
ment by the pretended vote of Georgia, forced 
from her after she has once rejected, and what 
State will pay any attention to it when its choice 
lies otherwise? You will not dare submit the 
question of validity to the Supreme Court. As 
a, part of your plan, you are even now prepar- 
ing to strike down that tribunal as an obstacle 
in the way of Radical progress. You are not 
satisfied that its members are almost entirely 
appointees of your own party. You dare not 
trust the calm consideration of men removed 
from the immediate influence of party pressure. 
Hence we may look for the passage of some 
of the measures already introduced to cripple 
the Supreme bench and leave the power of 
Congress untrammeled by this wise equipoise 
which our forefathers erected for maintaining 
the balance of Government. You have done 
it once to prevent the validity of your recon- 
struction acts from being judicially considered, 
and you are attempting it again for similar 
purposes. Think you under such circum- 
stances the States will willingly submit; or will 
they not rather, when deprived of the proper 
judicial tribunal, take the judgment of their 
own courts and act accordingly ? 

But, Mr. Speaker, I think I can see other 
and more private reasons having an influence 
in pushing this bill. They are the same influ- 
ences that have been instrumental in thus far 
preventing the full harmony of the belligerent 
States. They are of the same character that 
prolonged the war. They are financial rea- 
sons. Talk as you please about the identity of 
interest of every section of the country and 
every branch of business, it does not exist. 
There is antagonism. Under the present ar- 
rangement of finances the interests of the East 
and the West, the manufacturing and theagri- 
cultural sections, are at variance. 

The manufacturing Hast took advantage of 
the excitements of war, of the enthusiasm of 
the people, to further their peculiar interests. 
The experience of years and popular decision 
had been against high tariffs. But while the 
tocsin of battle was ringing through the land 
and the eyes of all turned to fields of blood 
and carnage, while people were dazzled with 
deeds of daring or weighed down with anxiety 
for the cause of free government, this manu- 
facturing interest secured law after law, each 
raising this tariff tax, until they have rebuilt 
the old system of monopoly that’ was before so 
completely broken down. This interest and 
the banking interest of the East and those 
representing the bonded debt feared that when 
national quiet was restored.and the welfare of 
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the whole people regarded their unjust profits 
might þe lessened. They knew that the South 
when truly represented would join with the 
West from mere identity of interest. It is 
this fear that has influenced. a powerful class 
and a powerful lobby to agitate, cry traitor, 
foment the national mind, and keep Congress 
busy in its works of reconstruction and de- 
struction. ; 

I tell you, western men, you are tying your 
own hands, you are frittering away your time 
upon questions that are injuring your constitu- 
ents. There is no danger of another rebellion 
fromthe South. Lether alone and she will re- 


construct herself quicker by far than under your į 


eternal tinkering. We want her back to help 
pay the taxes her treason has heaped upon us. 
We want her proper representation here to aid 
us in breaking down the monopolies her de- 
sertion has allowed to fasten upon us. Itis 
no time for a western man to be pettifogging 
the .fifteenth amendment with wheat at sixty 
cents a bushel, and all the necessaries of life 
taxed by a tariff at an average of forty-seven 
per cent. No longer aid those who would 
divert the popular mind from the real issues of 
the hour. Be not misguided by leaders from 
whom you must soon separate upon questions 
imminent and vital to your constituents. I 
wish not to awaken sectional feeling, but such 
can only be avoided by doing justice to every 
section. We must modify the laws that have 
been made to benefit one part of our country 
at the expense of the other. The sooner we 
get about it the better. Delay much longer 
and your suffering constituency will call you 
to an account you cannot answer. Bills like 
the present are intended for delay. Pass it, 
and you will probably have one with regard to 
Virginia aud then one with regard to Tennes- 
see. Before you are aware of it the session 
will be gone and nothing done for the financial 
relief of the West. The tariff men will have 
secured through your action what they so cun- 
ningly induced the President to recommend, 
one more year for their legalized plunder. 


Reconstruction of Georgia. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOSEPH S. SMITH, 
OF OREGON, 
Iy tue Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 20, 1869, 


On the bill (S. No. 281) to provide for the reconstruc- 
tion of the State of Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH, of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill proposes to remand the State of Georgia 
to military government once more; to postpone 
indefinitely her admission to representation in 
Congress, and to impose upon her conditions 
of restoration humiliating to her and unjust and 
injurious to other States of the Union. 

In the remarks I shall make in opposition to 
its passage I propose to inquire into the pres- 
ent status of that State as established and rec- 
ognized by the General Government, to show 
that the provisions of the bill are in conflict 
with all previous legislation on the subject ; 
that it violates numerous solemn pledges made 
by Congress to that State and to the country ; 
that it disregards some of the plainest provis- 
ions of the Constitution, and thatits objects are 
exclusively partisan, dangerous, and revolu- 
tionary. 

In seeking to ascertain the present status of 
that State I shall make no reference to her 
rights merely as one of the original parties to 
the Constitution, but will look at the question 
from the Republican stand-point. It is the 
theory of that party that in some way the gov- 
ernments of the seceding States existing at the 
commencement of the war were destroyed dur- 
ing its continuance; that the territory and 
the people remained, but that the organized 


corporate existence of those States was at an !! 


end;.that it was therefore the right and the 
duty of Congress to reconstruct those govern- 
ments, and that pending such reconstruction 
it was necessary and lawful to govern the peo- 
ple there by the military. The unsoundness 
of this theory has often been shown, and I do 
not intend to repeat any of the arguments 
against it. A i 

The right to maintain military governmentin 
theSouthhasbcen defendedsolely ontheground 
that there was no civil government there. The 
reconstruction laws were accordingly enacted 
and the military were intrusted with their ex- 
ecution. Now, what did these reconstruction 
laws require of Georgia? How far has she 
complied with them, and in what position do 
they leave her to-day? What pledges did they 
make to the people of that State? To what 
extent is the Government bound by those 
pledges, and what excuse has it for violating 
them as they are violated in the pending bill? 
For the answer to some of these questions let 
us examine the reconstruction acts. 

The fifth section of the act of March 2, 
1867, is in the following language : 


“That when the people of any one of said rebel 
States shall have formed a constitution of govern- 
ment in conformity with the Constitution of the 
United States in all respects, framed by a convention 
of delegates elected by the male citizens of said State 
twenty-one years old and upward, of whatever race, 
color, or previous condition, who havo been resident 
in said State for one year previous to the day of such 
election, except such as may be disfranchised for 
participation in the rebellion or for felony at copi- 
mon law; and when such constitution shall provide 
that the elective franchise shall be enjoyed by all 
such persons as have the qualifications herein stated 
for electors of delegates; and when such constitution 
shall be ratified by a majority of the persons voting 
on the question of ratification who are qualified as 
electors for delegates, and when such constitution 
shall have been submitted to Congress for examina- 
tion and approval, and Congress shall have approved 
the same; and when said State, by 2 vote of its Legis- 
lature, elected under said constitution, shall have 
adopted the amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, proposed by the Thirty-Ninth Con- 
gress, and known as article.fourteen; and when said 
article shall have become a part of the Constitution 
of the United States said State shall be declared enti- 
tled to representation in Congress, and Senators and 
Representatives shall be admitted therefrom on their 
taking the oaths prescribed by law, and then and 
thereafter the preceding sections of this act shall be 
inoperative in said State.’” 

The requirements of this section, humili- 
ating as they are, were all met by the people of 
the State of Georgia. They did not assent to 
the wisdom or justice of them. That they 
could not and were not required to do; but 
while they could not approve the terms they 
complied with them. A convention elected in 
compliance with this section met in Georgia, 
formed a State constitution which was duly 
ratified by the people; was approved by Con- 
gress, subject to a single modification of it 
which was afterward made; State officers were 
elected and qualified under it; all the machin- 
ery of State government was provided and set 
in motion, and Representatives in Congress 
were elected. The recitals in the act of Con- 
gress, passed by a vote of more than two thirds 
of both Houses on the 25th of June, 1868, con- 
firms this statement of facts except as to those 
oceurring afterthat date. Thatact isas follows: 
“An act to admit the States of North Carolina, South 

Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and Flor- 

ida to representation in Congress. : 

“Whereas the people of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida 
have, in pursuance of the provisions of an act en- 
titled ‘An act for the more efficient government of 
the rebel States,’ passed March 2, 1867, and the acts 
supplementary thereto, framed constitutions of State 
government which are republican, and have adopted 
said constitutions by large majorities of the votes 
cast at the elections held for the ratification or rejec- 
tion of the same: Therefore, 

*‘ Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
dled, ‘That each of the States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida shall be entitled and admitted to representa- 
tion in Congress as a State of the Union when the 
Legislature of such State shall have duly ratified the 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States 


proposed by the Thirty-Ninth Congress, and known 
as article fourteen, upon the following fundamental ! 


conditions: that the constitutions of neither of said 
States shall ever be so amended or changed as to 
deprive any citizen or class of citizens of the United 
States of the right to vote in said State who are 
entitled to vote by the constitution thereof herein 
recognized, except as a punishment for such crimes 
as are now felonies at common law, whereof. they 
shall have been duly convicted under laws equally 
applicable to all the inhabitants of said State: Pro- 
vided, That any alteration of said constitution may 
be made with regard to tho time and place. of resi- 
dence of voters; and the State of Georgia shall only 
be entitled and admitted to representation: upon this 
further fundamental condition: that the first and 
third subdivisions of section soventeen of tho fifth 
article of the constitution of said State, except the 
proviso to the first subdivision, shall be null and 
void, and that the General Assembly of said State by 
solemn public actshall declare the assent of the Stato 
to the foregoing fundamental condition. 

“Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That if the day 
fixed for the first meeting of the Legislature of either 
of said States by the constitution or ordinancethereof 
shall have passed or have so nearly arrived before 
the passa e of this act that there shall not be time for 
the Legislature to assemble at the period fixed, such 
Legislature shall convene at the end of twenty days 
from the time this act takes effect, unless the Gov- 
ernor-elect shall sooner convene the same. 

“SEC. 3. And be it further enacted, That tho first 
section of this act shall take effect as to cach State, 
except Georgia, when such State shall, by its Legis- 
lature, duly ratify article fourteen of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States pro- 
posed by the Thirty-Ninth Congress, and as to the 
State of Georgia when it shall in addition give the 
assent of said State to the fundamental condition 
hereinbefore imposed upon the same; and thereupon 
the officers of each State duly elected and qualified 
under the constitution thereof shall be inaugurated 
vithout delay ; but no person prohibited from hold- 
ing officé under the United States or under any State 
by section three of the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, known as article 
fourteen, shall be deemed eligible to any office in 
either of said States unless relieved from disability 
as Biovigod in said amendment; and it is hereby 
mado the duty of the President, within ten days 
after receiving official information of the ratification 
of, said amendment by the Legislature of either of 
said States, to issue a proclamation announcing that 


fact. . 
g ` “SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
“ Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“B. FE WADE, 


“ President of the Senate pro tempore.” 
The proof that Georgia complied with the 
farther conditions imposed by this act is fur- 
nished by the proclamation of the President of 
the United States of July 27, 1868, in which 
the ratification of the so-called fourteenth 
amendment by Georgia was officially pro- 
claimed, and by the dispatch of General Meade 
to General Grant as to the remaining require- 
ment of the act. That dispatch is as follows: 
HEADQUARTERS THIRD MILITARY District, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA, July 22, 1868. 
Yesterday tho Governor-elect of Georgia notified 
me officially that both houses of the General Assem- 
bly of Georgia had by solemn act complied with the 
requisitions of the act of Congress which became a 
law June 25, 1868; and to-day I have witnessed tho 
inauguration of the Governor-elect. The State of 
Georgia is, therefore, under the acts of Congress, en- 
titled to representation. The official documents will 
be carried to-day by Brevet Brigadier General RB. C. 
Drum, sent to Washington for this purpose. 
GEORGE G, MEADE, 
Major General United States Army. 
Gencral U. S. Grant, ‘Washington, D. C. , 
General Meade not. only officially certifies to 
the compliance of Georgia with all the require- 
ments of this latest act of Congress on the sub- 


‘ject, but statesthe conclusion arising from such 


compliance, ‘‘ thatthe State of Georgia is there- 
fore, under the acts of Congress, entitled to rep- 
resentation.” Notas a State merely, but as a 
“ reconstructed’? State, under and in compli- 
ance with the reconstruction acts, she was enti- 
tled to such representation. : 
On the 25th of July, three days after the decis- 
ion of General Meade, the Committee of Elec- 
tions in this House made the following report, 
which appears in the Congressional Globe, 
second session of the Fortieth Congress, page 


4471: ; 
“* Members-elect from Georgia. 

“Mr. Dawes. Iam instructed by the Committee 
of Elections to report back the credentials of J. W. 
Clift and C. H. Prince, members-elect from the State 
of Georgia, that State having ratified the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, and in all other 
respects having conformed to the requirements of 
law in regard to the admission of that State. These 
gentlemen will take the oath prescribed by the act 
of July 2, 1862.” 
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The report was adopted ; the members from 
Georgia were sworn in, and occupied their seats 
from that date until the expiration of that Con- 
gress. It thus appears beyond. controversy 
that allowing that Georgia had no State gov- 
ernment at the close of the war; and that Con- 
gress had a right to reconstruct her in the 
manner and to the extent heretofore contended 
for by the Republican party, she is to-day, in 
accordance with their own theory, instrict com- 
pliance with their legislation upon the subject, 
a perfectly reconstructed State, having not only 
territory and people, but an organized State 
government, complete in all its parts. The 
proof of her compliance with all-the conditions 
imposed by those laws is not only complete in 
itself, but.General Meade, the representative 
of the Government for the purpose, and this 
House, both acting officially, and the members 
of the House under oath admit it in the most 
solemn and explicit manner. It will be ob- 
served, too, that upon the performance of those 
conditions the Government is solemnly pledged 
to admit Georgia to representation in Congress 
as a matter of right. She isin position to de- 
mand the fulfillment of that pledge. The people 
of the country will demand its fulfillment, and 
the Government by denying or avoiding it will 
cover itself with disgrace and its friends with 
shame. 

Now, sir, what excuse have gentlemen to 
offer for the monstrous breach of faith involved 
in the passage of this bill? Why ‘‘keep the 
word of promise to the ear. and break it to the 
hope” of this long-suffering people? 

Why, sir, weare toldthat Georgia has commit- 
ted agreat crime which justifies the Government 
in repudiating its pledges and disregarding its 
own laws. She has ejected a dozen or so of 
negroes from her State Legislature, claiming 
that under her constitution they were not 
eligible to office. his is “the head and front 
of her offending.”’ 

By what rule shall we judge of the magnitude 
of this offense? Is it wrong, per se, to exclude 
negroes from office-holding? . Is it a violation 
of the reconstruction acts or of the constitution 
of the State of Georgia or of the United States? 
If we hold that the act was wrong in itself with- 
out reference to anylaw, and justify the punish- 
ment proposed by this bill on that ground, we 
condemn and expose to the same punishment 
every other State that does not allow negroes 
to hold office. The young State I have the 
honor to represent on this floor is guilty of the 
same offense. So are New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, and a majority of the States of the Union, 
not excepting those of New England. Indeed, 
sir, all the States have been guilty of this enor- 
mous crime, if crime it be, for nearly the whole 
period of their existence. Why not mete out 
to them the same punishment? 

I am aware, sir, that it is pretended that the 
act was in violation of the reconstruction acts, 
but I also know that it is only a pretense. 
There is nothing in those acts upon the subject 
of negroes holding office under State govern- 
ments, and in all the discussion upon this 
subject gentlemen on the other side have care- 
fully abstained from quoting them. in sup- 
port of their position. The Republican party 
in my State, where I have had occasion to dis- 
cuss those laws fully, have always claimed that 
they did not provide for negro office-holding, 
and that that party was not in favor of giving 
them office. know that it is a progressive 
party; that the Republicanism of to-day is 
always something different from that of yester- 
day; but no amount of progression in party 
sentiment can change the meaning of the 
English language or make the reconstruction 
acts of the past provide for negroes holding 
office in the State of Georgia. 

The only other rule by which to measure this 
alleged crime is the constitution of Georgia. 
It is alleged that that instrament was violated 


by the State Legislature, and that the decision 
of the supreme court of that State establishes 
that fact. Itis true that the Legislature de- 
cided the question of the right of the negroes 
to hold office one way, and the supreme court 
of the State decided it the other way; but what 
right has Congress to decide between them? 
If Congress may decide constitutional ques- 
tions for one State it may for all the States, 
and thus our system of State governments may 
at any time be overthrown. , 

Ido not express any opinion as to which 
construction of the constitution of Georgia is 
the correct one, that of the court or that of the 
Legislature; but it is certainly clear that Con- 
gress has no right to decide that question. 

J further affirm that the Legislature was the 
sole and final judge of the election and qual- 
ification of its members, and that neither the 
supreme court of that State nor any other tri- 
bunal could make any decision of that question 
that would be binding on that body. The right 
of a legislative body to judge of that question 
finally has never before been denied in this 
country. Itisaright essential to their freedom 
and independence and ‘formidable to tyrants 
only.” This question came up for consider- 
ation when the Legislature was first convened. 
It was then claimed that there were some 
members who were ineligible under the recon- 
struction laws, and the question was whether 
General Meade, military commander of the 
district, should decide upon their eligibility or 
whether it should be left to the Legislature. 
Geueral Meade decided that it was a question 
for the Legislature and not for him. He re- 
ported his decision to that effect to General 
Grant, his superior officer, and was sustained 
after careful examination of the question by 
that officer. General Meade’s dispatch, dated 
July 18, 1868, gocs into the question at con- 
siderable length. I will not quote it in extenso, 
but will make an extract or two from it. He 
Says: i 

“I am not disposed to alter the position I have 
assumed, that it is the prerogative of each house to 
judge of tho facts and the law in the cases of mem- 

ers of their houses.” 

Referring to this matter in his official report 
to the Secretary of War, he says: 

“I deemed my duty simply required that I should 
give the member having the greatest number of votes 
the ordinary certificate of election, andthat it would 
be for each house to decide on the eligibility of 
those members whoseseats were on any ground côn- 
tested. While I admitted, 2s districtcommander ex- 
ecuting tho law, I was to see that no one ineligible 
to office under the fourteenth article of the consti- 
tutional amendment, should be allowed to take 
offices. did not see that in the case of a-parlia- 
mentary body I was called upon to decide on the 
qualifications of members.” i 

This view of General Meade was sustained 
by the War Department as well as by General 
Grant, and was.acquiesced in by Congress. If 
this decision of that question was correct when 
the Legislature was only a provisional body 
and on its preliminary organization under the 
reconstruction acts, how can its correctness be 
questioned when applied to a State Legislature 
acting under its own constitution and with no 
one authorized by law or usage to supervise its 
action ? 

There is another view of this question which 
I commend to the consideration of gentlemen 
on the other side.. The Republican party has 
become very jealous of our Supreme Court, 
and is now seeking to limit its jurisdiction by 
solemn legislative enactments. Tt holds that 
Congress is supreme within certain not clearly 
defined limits, and that its constructions of the 
Constitution within those limits are not sub- 
ject to judicial review. I ask upon what prin- 
ciple or with what consistency can Congress 
afirm the right of the supreme court of Geor- 
gia to decide this question, for the Legislature 
of that State and deny to the Supreme Court 
of the United States a like authority over sim- 


ilar questions arising in Congress? The rule 


contended for in this case if applied to that 
court would greatly extend its jurisdiction, 
instead of limiting it as desired. It is a bad 
rule that will not work both ways. 

But, to return. It is clear from what I have 
already said that no violation of the recon- 
struction laws has been committed by the 
Legislature of Georgia in the act complained 
of; that wheiher its construction of the State 
constitution was correct or not, it was upon a 
point within the exclusive jurisdiction of that 
body, and therefore not reviewable here or 
elsewhere. | : 

But the Legislature after deciding the ques- 
tion according to its own interpretation of that 
instrument, apparently with a view to the peace 
of the State and to have the point in dispute 
settled beyond cavil or controversy, adopted 
the following joint resolution: i 

“Whereas it is believed that a judicial decision of 
the question of the colored man’s right to hold office 
in Georgia under the constitution now in force would 
restore the State to her propor position in the Union 
and give quiet throughout the State; and whereas 
said question is one which the courts of the State can 
properly take cognizance of; and whereas we, the 
representatives of the people of Georgia, are unwill- 
ing that any effort should be spared on our part to 
bring about a state of peace and happiness to the 
people and a settlement of that important question: 

e it therefore, 

‘Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Georgia in General Assembly con- 
vened, That a case involving the right of the colored 
man to hold office shall, as soon as the same can be 

roperly brought before the supreme court of the 
Stare. be heard and determined by said court, and 
we believe that the people of the State will, as they 
have heretofore always done, in good faith abide the 
decision of the highest judicial tribunal of the State 
whenever so declared.”” 

The decision invited by this resolution has 
been rendered. Since then the Legislature 
has not been in session and the members thereof 
have had no opportunity to officially acquiesce 
in the construction of the court. 

We are assured by persons from Georgia 
that when they reassemble they will, if allowed 
an opportunity to do so, reseat the expelled 
negroes and thus end the controversy. From 
the terms of the joint resolution it is reason- 
able to suppose that this statement is correct. 
Gentlemen on the other side say they do not 
believe it; but that is a question that need not 
be left to inference or argument. In about 
three weeks that Legislature will convene in 
obedience to the constitution of the State. 
Why not wait for that brief period and give 
those men an opportunity to confess or refute 
the charge made against them? It is not pre- 
tended that Congress will not have the same 
right and power to interfere then that it has 
now. Even the anxious ebony statesmen might 
afford to wait that. long, as they can hardly be 
reseated at an earlier day by this bill, and the 
certainty thatit would passat some future day 
if they were not restored would enable them to 
open negotiations at once with “‘carnet-bag”? 
aspirants for senatorial honors. 

But this question was up substantially in the 
same form last April. Whatever guilt Georgia 
has incurred by the acts complained of was 
as well known to Congress then as it is now. 
Nothing has been done there since that time to 
change the character of the question or to re- 
quire haste in its solution. You were willing 
to wait then to see what the Legislature would 
do, and probably to let them settle the ques- 
tion in their own way. 

Why so indifferent then and so anxious and 
in such haste now? The gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [ Mr. Burizr, ] seeing that there 
was need of explanation, at this point invents 
one. He says that the rebels in that State are 
murdering these members of the Legislature, 
and that if you wait three weeks they will be 
all killed and it will be too late to convene 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, a charge like this against the 
people of a whole State ought not to be lightly 
made unsupporied by proof. What proof did the 
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entleman furnish or has any one furnished? 
Rong. whatever. Have any of these members 
been killed within the last three weeks or three 
months? Notone. Has any attempt been 
made to injure them? No; there is not the 
slightest proof that any of these men are in any 


more danger of wounds or death on account | 


of their polities or official position than are the 
members of this House. . It is true that two 
> members of that Legislature have met with vio- 
Jent deaths since the adjournment of that body, 
but thereis no proof nor reasonable grounds of 
suspicion that politics or position had any, even 
remote, influence in causing their destruction. 
Are we to infer from the gentleman’s remarks 
that being elected to a State Legislature secures 
a man such exemption from the ordinary dan- 
gers to human life as to-warrant the inference 
that:the violent death of such adignitary is the 
result of partisan hostility ; or the other con- 
clusion arrived at by the gentleman, that the 
people of a whole State participated in or con- 
nived at the crime and should be punished for 
it? This absurd position shows to what straits 
gentlemen are driven to find excuses for an act 
that is inexcusable. No one not blinded by 
prejudice or passion can fail to see the flimsi- 
ness of this one. 

But, sir, all these pretended reasons for this 
hasty and harsh congressional action are only 
pretexts, and they are too frivolous and trans- 
parent to deceive anybody. It is the old story 
of the wolf seeking a quarrel with the lamb 
he meant to devour. The action of the Legis- 
lature of Georgia and the pretended political 
murders in that State have about the same re- 
lation to the passage of this bill that the drink- 
ing by the lamb in the fable out of the same 
stream with the wolf, but lower down, had to 
its being torn to pieces for fouling the water 
the wolf was about to drink, 

Sir, the real object of this bill is to compel 
the State of Georgia to ratify the so-called fif- 
teenth constitutional amendment. Itstitleto be 
truthful ought to expressthat object. Bearing 
this objectin mind the change of base with refer- 
ence to this question since last April is easily 
explained. Itwasnotthen foreseen thatthe vote 
of that State would be required to carry that 
amendment; and, therefore, the action of the 
Legislature in ousting the negroes was of little 
orno importance. Now it is clearly seen that 
without her vote the amendment is lost, and 
that there is no way of securing that vote but 
by remanding her to the tender mercies of 
the military, and providing by congressional 
enactment that she must forever remain under 
that rule unless she will ratify that amendment. 

When this discovery is made, when the act of 
her Legislature is considered from this stand- 
point, its shocking criminality is at once seen. 
What was before only a trivial offense, which 
might be overlooked if not excused, now be- 
comes a most outrageous crime which isnotto be 
tolerated or go unpunished for three short weeks. 
This lately aroused but virtuous and terrible 
indignation, resulting in such hot haste, is all 
the result of fear that Georgia if left alone until 
after the holidays would voluntarily reseat her 
precious negro legislators, and thereby deprive 
the party in power of its only pretext for inter- 
ference and of its last opportunity to extort a 
ratification of its pet amendment from an un- 
willing and outraged people. 

„Tt is this view of the object of this bill that 
gives it its importance, in my estimation. It 
is not a temporary law, limited in its applica- 
tion to a single State, that we are called upon 
to enact, but one designed to bring about a 
change in the fundamental law of the land, 
which is to operate for all time and to bind 
every State and person in the nation. Georgia 
is to determine under duress of the military and 
in obedience to congressional dictation what is 
to be the law for my own State and for every 
other State in the Union. It may be, sir, that 


under the operation of this bill Georgia will 
ratify your amendment, and. that in this. way 
the required number of States may be secured 
to adopt it pro forma, but it will not thereby 
become a part of the Constitution. 

I warn gentlemen on the other side of the 
House that aratification so obtained will be of 
no binding force and that no State opposed to 
it will be bound to recognize it, nor will any 
respectable or decent court or unbiased legis- 
lative body ever hold it to be valid. 

In seeking to hasten and force a settlement 
of this important question in this violent and 
unprecedented manner they will only postpone 
that event and raise questions that may lead to 
endless agitation and strife. 

The real question involved in the inquiry 
whether such an extorted ratification would be 
binding is avery simple one. Itisthis: can the 
Constitution of the United States be amended 
in any way without the voluntary consent of 
three fourths of the States? To state the ques- 
tion is to answer it; the notion that our Con- 
stitution contemplates or allows the use of force 
or intimidation as a means of securing the 
assent of an unwilling State to a proposed 
amendment is so evidently false and absurd as 
to be unworthy of notice, and yet that is the 
position of the Republican party to-day. That 
position strikingly illustrates the fact that in 
politics one extreme often begets or leads to 
another. 

The heresy of secession, the doctrine thata 
State might at pleasure cut loose from the 
Union and free itself from all the restraints and 
obligationsimposed upon it by the Constitution, 
is one extreme; another the opposite of that, 
and perhaps resulting from it, is the one now 
occupied by the Republican party and unmis- 
takably assumed in this bill—that the Federal 
Government may dictate amendments to that 
instrument and deny a State representation in 
Congress until she accepts the amendments so 
dictated. Both theories agree in repudiation 
of the Constitution; one would make it a rope 
of sand, the other convert it into a chain of 
bondage. I hold the true doctrine to be this: 
that the General Government has a right to 
demand and enforce obedience to the Consti- 
tution and laws, but that in all cases where 
obedience is refused and an attempt is made 
to subvert the Government, the Constitution 
and laws passed in pursuance thereof furnish 
both the means andthe measure of redress and 
punishment. The idea that you may enforce 
the law against the criminal and disregard it 
yourself, or compel him to consent to-a change 
of it which will increase or vary the penalty, 
is one entirely new, opposed to every principle 
of law and justice and to the practice of all civil- 
ized nations, whether republican or despotic. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
BurLER] tries to break the force of the objec- 
tion against this method of extorting ratifica- 
tion by suggesting that it is no new thing for 
Congress to admit a State to representation 
and to a place in the Union upon conditions; 
and he assumes that.compliance with such con- 
ditions is not necessarily involuntary, and he 
refers to agreements made by Territories in 
advance of their admission as States and as 
conditions-precedent to such admission. + 

The cases are not parallel in any sense. 
The difference is manifest from this considera- 
tion : that in the case of the Territory the con- 
dition must be performed before it can become 
a State, while in the case of Georgia she must 
be a State before she can perform the condition. 
If she is a State she has certain rights as such 
which you cannot withhold from her without 
the most palpable violation of the Constitution. 
One of these rights which distinguishes her 
from a Territory is the right to representation 
in Congress. ‘The Constitution expressly pro- 
vides that no State shall be deprived of repre- 
sentation without her consent. 


_ Now, if she isa Stateshe can claim thisright 
independently-ofany other consideration. -The 
right results from the fact-that she isa State, and 
not. from any act which she may or may.notper- 
form. Ifshe is not a State it is folly to require 
het to ratify a constitutional amendment. You 
cannot deny that she is a State while you hold 
that she is capable of performing that act... A 
Territory cannot do that. Assisting to. change 
the Constitution of the United States is. one 
of the highest functions of a State government. 
This bill recognizes her existence as a State ; it 
calls her a State; it mentions her Governor and 
authorizes him to convene an existing Legis- 
lature. You mention in your argument her 
supreme court as having made a valid decision, 
You thus recognize every department of her 
State government, and yet you say that the 
rights of a State she shall not have until she 
bends to your willand ratifies your amendment. 
Can it be claimed that such a ratification would 
be voluntary in.any sense ofthat word? Let-us 
further examine that question for a moment. 

The author of the section in the bill [Mr. 
Morroy] which provides for the exclusion of 
Georgia from representation until she ratifies, 
expressly affirmed in the course of the debate 
in the Senate that without such exclusion sho 
never would ratify it; that there was not one 
chance in fifty that she would do so; the sec- 
tion was retained for that express reason. 

Now, can it be claimed that the present Legis- 
lature does not represent that portion of the 
people of that State most favorable to the 
amendment? Just consider what you have 
already done and what this bill proposes.to do 
to secure a majority of your friends in that body, 
and then answer that question. 

You have governed Georgia in your own 
way for more than five years; you undertook 
to reconstruct her on what you called a loyal 
basis ; you gave the negro the ballot, and took 
it from the disloyal white man. All who in 
your judgment, as indicated by your legisla- 
tion, were not worthy to vote or hold office 
you deprived of those rights. To secure the 
proper enforcement of your laws you placed 
the execution of them in the hands of your 
special friends, selected by you for their pecu- 
liar fitness for the work assigned them. You 
supported them by all the military power of 
the Government, and you said to the judi- 
ciary, ‘‘ Hands off; we are going to do this work 
in our own way without interference from any 
souree.’’ So thatthe registration of voters and 
the conducting of elections were under the 
supervision of your friends and in the presence 
of your bayonets. The conditions were all of 
your own choosing, and were all favorable to 
the expression of sentiment through the ballot- 
box most favorable to your wishes. 

You find, however, that the Legislature thus 
selected in your own way by your own friends 
is not yet up to the requirements of the occa- 
sion. They unseat some men whom you wish 
to-retain and retain some that you wish to re- 
ject. So you provide by this bill that all your 
rejected friends shall be restored, and that such 
as notwithstanding all your precautions are 
improperly retained shall be rejected. This 
leaves you a Legislature elected in your own 
way, under laws of your.own making, admin- 
istered by friends of your own selection, sup- 
ported by the military; and after being thus 
selected you eliminate fromit all whom you dis- 
trust as disloyal, and yet you say by this bill that 
the Legislatureso selected and so purged cannot 
be trusted to adopt your constitutional amend- 
ment; that there is not one chance in fifty thatit 
would ratify it unless under the compulsion of 
this section denying representation in Congress. 
Verily great are the beauties and mysteries of 
| reconstruction! In view of this state of facts 
can any one pretend to claim that the people 
of Georgia favor the proposed amendment or 
i that they will voluntarily ratify it? Well did 
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a distinguished Republican Senator [Mr. Bp- 
MUNDS] make the inquiry of the author-of the 
section-of the bill under consideration, why 
not send the military down there and compel 
the Legislature to ratify the amendment? He 
saw, as the country will: see, that this bill 
amounts to the same thing as to extort the 
ratification from the members of that Legisla- 
ture at the point of the bayonet and by the fear 
of death. The ratification which it may lead 
to will be no better or more binding than it 
would be if obtained in the other and less dis- 
reputable way. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that there can 
be no doubt as to the fact thatthe real object 
of this bill is to compel the adoption of the 
pending amendment; nor that if that object is 
secured through its agency it will be by the 
involuntary act of the people of Georgia, and 
that the amendment so ratified will be of no 
binding force whatever. In behalf of my own 
State, which you seek to conclude and bind by 
this amendment thus obtained, I protest against 
it as a violation of the rights, not only of the 
State of Georgia, but of every other State that 
wishes to retain the constitutional right of reg- 
ulating the elective franchise within its own 
limits according to the provisions of its own 
constitution and the wishes and interests of its 
citizens. 

But, sir, this bill not only seeks to coerce 
Georgia into the ratification of the fifteenth 
amendment, but it strangely enough enforces 
that amendment upon her before it is adopted. 
The sixth section of the bill is in the following 
words: 

And be it further enacted, That it ishereby declared 
that the expulsion of any person or persons elected 
as aforesaid, and being otherwise qualified, from par- 
ticipation in the proceedings of said senate and house 
of representatives upon the ground of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude would be illegal and 
revolutionary, and is hereby prohibited.” 

That is the substance of the fifteenth amend- 
ment, and Georgia is required to obey it before 
it becomes a part of the Constitution. Weare 
told that to refuse to do so would be illegal 
and revolutionary. If this be true there are 
many of the Siates in a state of revolution 
and in great need of reconstruction. If Con- 
gress can enforce this amendment in advance 
of its adoption upon Georgia, why not upon 
every other State, and why not exclude the 
Representatives of every State that is guilty 
of the illegal and revolutionary act of exclud- 
ing negroes, Chinamen, and Indians from its 
Legislature? 

Sir, we have witnessed many infractions of 
the Constitution within the last few years, but 
the passage of this bill will be the most alarm- 
ing of all. It strikes at the very foundation of 
freedom. Itattacks the rights of all the States by 
the pretended reconstruction of Georgie. When 
you shall have obtained her ratification to your 
amendment you propose to say to the States 
of this Union opposed to it, “Three fourths 
of the States have willed that this amendment 
be made to the Coustitution of the nation, and 
you must accept it as a part of the supreme law 
ofthe land.”’ Those States may answer, ‘Three 
fourths of the States have not so willed. The 
amendment has not been adopted and is not a 
part of the law of the land,” and they can safely 
appeal to the courts and to the people upon 
that question. Whatever they may think of the 
amendment they can never approve of the meas- 
ures used to compel its adoption, and it is to 
this point only that my remarks apply. 

But, sir, I have no doubt that this bill will 
pass, It is true that it isin conflict with your 
former legislation ; thatit violates your solemn 
and oft-repeated pledges; that it overrides the 
legitimate authority ofa State Legislature ; that 
it dictates to the people of a State their local 
laws; that it openly disregards the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; that it spurns from 
the Halls of Congress the Representatives of a 


State and tells them never to return until their 
constituents have kissed the hand that smites 
them; bound themselves with a chain never to 
be broken, and performed the meanest office 
of slaves by assisting to bind their brethren. 
All this it does ; but what ofthat? The polit- 
ical situation is such that one of the cherished 
objects of the Republican party will fail if it 
does not pass; and when did that party ever 
hesitate to accomplish its purposes on account 
of constitutional restrictions or regard for the 
rights of others?. The bill will pass, but will 
the country approve it?. I cannot believe it 
will. 


Reconstruction of Georgia. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN T. BIRD, 
Of NEW JERSEY, 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 20, 1869, 
On the bill (S. No. 281) to promote the reconstruction 
of the State of Georgia. 

Mr. BIRD. Mr. Speaker, the bill for the 
second reconstruction of Georgia is now before 
us for consideration. The first exclamation 
of the thoughtful is, how often is Georgia to 
be reconstructed? Is there no limit to this 
work? Can States be admitted and rejected 
at the will of the dominant party? Oris there 
no more skill, ability, or statesmanship with 
those in authority than is exhibited by this 
speedy return to a work which from its very 
nature must be abhorrent to every sincere 
legislator ? 

This bill provides that the Governor of Geor- 
gia shall forthwith summon all persons elected 
to the General Assembly of said State to appear 
at Atlanta, on a day to be fixed by him, to pro- 
ceed to perfect the organization of said State, 
in conformity to the Constitution and laws of 
the United States and the provisions of said 
bill. It is also provided that the exclusion of 
any members of said Legislature on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude 
shall be illegal, revolutionary, and is thereby 
prohibited.’ The last clause is in these words: 

“That the Legislature shall ratify the fifteenth 
amendment proposed to the Constitution of the 
United States before Senators and Representatives 
from Georgia are admitted to seats in Congress.” 

Shall ratify! Thisis language of compulsion. 
It sounds as though it were dictated from the 
throne ofatyrant. No free will, no exercise of 
choice or judgment in all this! Itis simply 
saying tothe people of Georgia, become slaves 
and cowards, if you would enjoy any political 
privileges under the government we have estab- 

ished, Let me ask my fellow-citizens of Geor- 
gia what any political privileges are worth if 
obtained at such a price? What greater sur- 
render can be made of all political right than 
this now demanded of you?. What will it be 
worth to youtobe represented in Congressif you 
come not only humiliated but: debased and 
dishonored? If you consent to this act, that 
you yourselves own to be not only groveling but 
base, under the lash of your dictators, can you 
longer call yourselves freemen?  Willyou yield 
and again confide to those who have time and 
again deceived you, and who at every fresh sub- 
mission come with new and severer demands ? 
First, it was the thirteenth amendment, then the 
fourteenth, and now the absolute and uncon- 
ditional acceptance of the infamous fifteenth. 
If you are prepared for this I am persuaded 
that nothing will be too heavy to be borne ; no 
load of dishonor will be cast off, 

But Iam aware that Georgia is helpless. The 
conqueror stands at the gates of her cities with 
drawn swords, uttering in unmistakable sounds 
words of vengeance. But the sorrowful reflec- 
tions springing up in the American mind at this 
deplorable conjuncture are greatly relieved by 
the consideration underlying all, that whatever 


may be done by the sword, whatever it may be 
said Georgia has done ostensibly, it is not 
really the work of the people of Georgia, and 
therefore in law not binding upon them nor 
upon the people of any other State or section, 
All men know that the ratification of the pro- 
posed fifteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States by the present Legislature 
of Georgia will be the most untruthful repre- 
sentation of, will indeed be the grossest perver- 
sion of legislative authority to be found recorded 
in the annals of all time. None are more fully 
aware of this than that class of men called 
Radicals. From the beginning of their recon- 
struction schemes their ablest and most trusted 
leaders have admitted, have declared these acts 
to be without warrant in the Constitution; and 
yet they now pride themselves in what they are 
about to achieve. They boast and glory in the 
opportunity presented to them of again im- 
bruing their hands in the life-blood of a State. 
Indeed, if we are to judge from the flourish 
made on this floor, it seems the greater the 
havoc committed by their onsets the greater 
their glory. They act, as did many ancient 
tyrants, as though the only laws: for subjects 
are those dictated in a spirit of hostility by 
military chieftains, and at no stage in the prog- 
ress of events is the voice of mercy to be heard. 
Verily mankind as a whole moves forward 
slowly; advancing and retreating mark our 
pathway. 

It will be remembered by the people of this 
couniry that Georgia has heretofore and since 
the rebellion been admitted into the Union; 
that she did at one time comply fully with all 
the then proposed reconstruction laws of Con- 

ress; that the generals of the Army in that 

epartment which included Georgia were sat- 
isfied with her action and so gave notice to the 
world ; that her Representatives were there- 
upon admitted to seats upon this floor after 
taking the oath required by Radical necessity ; 
and that they participated in the legislation 
carried forward in this House for several 
months without the slightest inquiry or impu- 
tation. And remembering all these things the 
people will ask in a temper demanding an une- 
quivocal answer, why is not Georgia now in 
the Union? Why are her Representatives after 
being solemnly admitted turned headlong out 
of Congress? Why is she again remanded 
back to military control and to the power of a 
base and degraded man, such. as Governor 
Bullock is acknowledged to be ; a man whose 
character vannot be defended by his most ardent 
friends; a man who was as rank a rebel under 
Davis as he is now an obsequious and. pliant 
tool under the leadership of. the Radicals? 
The only answer to which is that white mem- 
bers of the Legislature of: Georgia declared 
that by the constitution of that State, just then 
formed by the people under the laws of Con- 
gress and the control of the Army, the colored 
members were ineligible to office, and conse- 
quently were not entitled to their seats in that 
body. This is the offense for which that noble 
member of the ‘‘old thirteen” is to be again 
demolished. They simply judged of the quali- 
fications of those who claimed a right to sit as 
members, the exercise of a constitutional right 
invoked in this Hall repeatedly at every session; 
and yet the act is deemed a high offense to 
Radicalism, the floodgates of wrath are opened 
upon her, and she is made to suffer the humil- 
iation of again passing under the yoke. 

But the people will ask, they will know 
whether or not this is indeed the real cause. 
Then the answer which alone will satisfy the 
thoughtful and candid will be suggested with- 
out a doubt by the section from which I have 
before fully quoted, requiring, compelling 
Georgia to ratify the fifteenth amendment. It 
is the consummation of this work of centraliz- 
ation that animates and controls the majority 
of this Congress, It is this step so far towards 
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monarchical power that gives such energy and 
vehemence to this otherwise strange.and un- 
fathomable movement. There is manifestly a 
desire on the other side of this House to estab- 
lish-precedents which they may follow when- 
ever their fancy or passion prompts, giving to 
Congress the absolute. control of the internal 
affairs of every State. That they are concerned 
about the colored members of her Legislature 
is a most hollow and shameful pretense, and, 
as I view and regard the facts, will have a 
powerful tendency; with other things in the 
same category, to cover the authors of this 
measure not only with derision but infamy. 

For these white men who participated in the 
work of expelling the colored men were willing 
that the question involving the right of negroes 
to hold office should be submitted as a matter 
of law to the legal tribunals of the State. If 
it should appear that they were entitled to hold 
office they were willing toadmit them. A case 
was made up; the first court, composed of a 
single judge, decided against the negro; but 
upon the appeal to the supreme court two of 
the three judges held otherwise. This settles 
the law of that State and entitles those negroes 
to their seats in the General Assembly. Ina 
few days more the Legislature of that State 
will meet, according to the requirements of the 
constitution. If the white men were sincere 
in declaring theirintention to admit the blacks, 
since the courts had adjudged it was their 
right, why not wait the short space of time 
intervening and let them avail themselves 
of the first opportunity to make their words 
good? 

Bat this indecent haste shows where the in- 
sincerity is. The leaders of this Congress by 
this bill confess that it is not want of faith in 

. the people of Georgia so much as to their deal- 
ing with the question of negro office-holding 
as-now presented, as itis their fear that this 
abominable fifteenth amendment will not be 
ratified by three fourths of the States. Hence 
itis that we have exhibitions of their views as 
to the rights of a State, showing that it is com- 
petent for Congress to play fast and loose with 
her; to-day considering her in the Union and 
listening to the voice of her sons in enacting 
laws, and to-morrow sending her adrift upon 
the ocean of uncertainty with threats and con- 
ditions involving either abject submission or 
perpetual banishment. By this bill a State is 
driven from the Union. Who can fully com- 
prehend this dreadful work? 

It is by this most unjust and unauthorized 
compulsion of Georgia that it is hoped to 
coerce more northern States to yield the elect- 
ive franchise to the negro and to admit him 
to fall political fellowship. The blow is aimed 
as well at New Jersey, so unalterably opposed 
to all this unholy work, as at Georgia. The 
wrong is perpetrated against every State which 
opposed the fifteenth amendment. 

But enough in this direction. I regard this 
bill as law. Notwithstanding the President 
has not signed the bill, and notwithstanding 
his signing it will increase the number of 
the inconsistencies of the most inconsistent 
reconstructionist of all who have sought for 
fame in that direction, yet, being the father 
of the scheme, so far as the public know, he 
will doubtless give it his signature. 

Mr. Speaker, it becomesthose of us who are 
undoubting in our belief that in passing this 
bill a great and flagrant outrage is committed 
against the Constitution and the rights of men 
in the other States to look to the future for 
redress. And before proceeding further I 
cannot but express, what I maintain is true, 
that whatever is done toward amending the 
Constitution should be so far in accordance 
with the clear spirit and intent of that instru- 
ment, as originally framed, as to command the 
respect and finally the cheerful obedience of all 
who are to be affected thereby. In this path 


there is undoubted safety; in any other there 
is not: only fearful uncertainty, but absolute 
danger, imperiling our entire system of gov- 
ernment. It is possible that a State will cheer- 
fully submit to what a majority in many of 
them believe to be a fundamental error, such 
as this claim of right to amend the Constitution 
extending the franchise to the negroes, whether 
each State ratifies it or not, providing that all 
the States which do ratify do it of their own 
free will and accord. 

But if a number of the States affirming such 
a proposition, indeed if one of the requisite 
number, do it not of their own free will and 
accord, but by compulsion, as Virginia and 
Mississippi have done, and as by this bill you 
expect Georgia to do, then I say it is not 
probable that a State voting against the propo- 
sition will cheerfully submit to the imposition. 
I am sure she will not respect any such action, 
and will ever stand ready to defeat its enforce- 
ment and to overthrow it. I believe that there 
are States in this Union which at the proper 
time will show their determination not to sub- 
mit. If this work be carried forward as it has 
been begun the time to show such determina- 
tion will soon arrive. I trust those interested 
will be fully prepared. Resistance to such 
dictation by every means known to the law or 
warranted by the rights of men is our first and 
highest duty as citizens. Resistance to such 
an outrage would command respect among 
freemen in all parts of the world; and, from 
the debates in the other wing of this Capitol, 
some of the authors, aiders, or abettors of this 
scheme have misgivings on this very point. 
But they only look to resistance through that 
rock in their pathway, the Supreme Court. 
And, being true to their instincts, they are 
already providing to remove this barrier. 

I tell the majority not'to suppose that their 
unholy purposes are accomplished when they 
have passed this bill and compelled poor Geor- 
gia to go under the yoke. Think not that all 
others will fear the grim visage of Radicalism 
and also bow the neck in humble submission. 
No; if I understand the temper of the people, 
this strange, unnatural, and outrageous inter- 
ference with the rights of a free people will never 
be accepted by those who sincerely love a 
constitutional form of government honestly 
and faithfully administered. You may append 
tkis change to the Constitution, but the people 
of many States will neither respect nor obey 
it. It will:be denounced as illegitimate, and 
those who stand as its sponsors to-day will in 
the hour of its peril flee from its vindication. 
It will bo ignored and resisted. Great and 
sovereign States will not yield to an intoler- 
able degradation at the dictate of force, whether 
it be aimed at them through a congressional 
majority directly or through the action of a 
far off State. 

In my judgment, through the inauguration 
of this gigantic fraud an issue of a most fear- 
ful and tremendous character is now being 
made up. Itstrikes at the very root of all our 
cherished institutions, civil, political, and re- 
ligious. Itis not what you can compel helpless, 
dependent, and prostrate Georgia to do ; it is 
not whether you can compel her to adopt this 
amendment or not, but it is whether other 
great and sovereign States not so helpless, de- 
pendent, and prostrate, but prosperous, vigor- 
ous, and mighty in every resource, can be 
compelled to respect, obey, and submit to the 
imposition. The question will not be whether 


all those counted upon ratified it of their own 
| free will and accord. 
The acts by this bill projected and to be car- 
ried forward cannot be concealed as if done 
| ina corner. The eyes of all intelligent men 
are upon them, and the truth cannot longer be 
hidden that the public mind is in a different 
| state to-day from what it was at the close of the 


this or that State has rejected it, but whether | 


i the Radical directory? 
i 


rebellion. Then the only question was the 
preservation of the Union. -There seemed to 
be a willingness then to sacrifice every other 
consideration for that one: The confidence of 
the people in their rulers’ induced the belief 
that with the suppression of the rebellion the 
Union would at once be restored: and all the 
States left in the full enjoyment of their rights. 

But now it must be apparent to all who are 
not blinded by prejudice that it is useless to 
expect that the rights of the people will be 
respected because this or that great principle 
is or is not found in the written Constitution ; 
both are alike to those who have commenced 
the work of demolition. When a prevailing 
party announce the resolutions of their conven- 
tion to the world on the right of the States to 
settle for themselves the question of suffrage 
only to despise it; when every promise and 
pledge are ruthlessly broken ; when States are 
being overthrown and turned back to chaos, it 
is useless longer to remonstate. It is folly 
longer to cherish the hope that this party will 
be content with the violent imprisonment of 
men for opinion’s sake, with dealing out justice 
by the sword and law by the bayonet, and with 
forming constitutions bythe Army. Itis, indeed, 
madness longer to be recounting the past, or to 
be too long engaged with the unpropitious 

‘present, when the future is so pregnant with 
doubt to those who love the form of govern- 
ment established by our fathers and would pre- 
serve it. 

All men know from the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the past that those who will persist 
in such unhallowed proceedings as we are now 
contemplating, who will enforce them upon an 
unwilling people, are ready for greater daring. 
The end is not yet. This system of recon- 
struction is a monster which will create storm, 
tempest, and disorder until the people, by the 
ballot or otherwise, overthrow the authors. 
There is no safety from despotism but in prep- 
aration to reject this flagrant wrong; and let 
the issue come. If we save ourselves and this 
great political inheritance we must do it through 
the just and fearless vindication of those rights 
by some so long despised and rejected—the 
rights of the States. In some things the States 
are sovereign; in some things no other power 
on earth can dictate to them; and there are 
millions who believe one of those things to be 
the centrol of the clective franchise, and 
none the less believe it because the Republic- 
ans ignored and contemned what they solemnly 
avowed at Chicago. I ask my fellow-citizens 
on this floor and throughout the land if this is 
not one of those rights? This consideration, 
this fundamental thought being ineradicably 
impressed upon them, how can you expect 
them to yield at the dictation of such instru- 
ments as you hope to create in Georgia? 

It is evident this force, this fraud, this out- 
rage will not end with Georgia. When the 
law according to your own making is written, 
when the fiat has gone forth, then what? Will 
you carry on your work of reconstruction? If 
New Jersey should act regardless of what has 
been done by such agencies as this will you 
create a provisional government there? Will 
you establish within-her borders a military 
division? Will some General Meade or Canby 

| disband her Legislature, and summon whom 
they may choose to comply with the will of 


This is what is before us. This is what you 
are making up. Such revolutionary proceed- 
ings as this must end in total ruin or be met 
i with unyielding resistance. I trust the people 
| understand the character of this movement. 
i The eyes that are now directed to Georgia will 
soon be turned to another quarter. Ohio, New 
York, or New Jersey may soon refuse to re- 
i spect your pretended amendment; they may 
| declare it not to be law, to be of no binding 
l force. 
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Will you, then, attempt to reconstruct New 
Jersey? Will you declare her out of the Union, 
reject her Senators and Representatives, and 
attempt to reorganize her Legislature? To 
this it must inevitably come, Who gave to 
Congress this power? Can. Congress do the 
work of an autocrat or an emperor? Cæsar 
could not do more than is insisted upon under 
this bill. a 

_If resistance to fraud, to wrong, to unjust 
and unconstitutional legislation were ever called 
for it is in this very case when the time arrives. 
A fraud of this kind would never be allowed 
to govern. in any of the walks of life. There 
is no, relation that individuals sustain to each 
other.in which such wrongs can prevail. 

Why, then, trifle with the dead past? Why 
concern ourselves about the dead carcass of 
slaughtered Georgia now being dragged through 
mire and pollution with tyrannical and fiendish 
glee? These infractions cannot be redressed 
in that direction. We can learn from this 
measure against that State what course the 
leaders of the Republican party are likely to 
pursue whenever the action of another State 
seriously displeases them or is likely to thwart 
their designs. The question now comes home 
to the people of the North, ‘‘ Will you, when 
your turn comes, uncomplainingly submit, or 
will you overthrow and reject all such usurpa- 
tions ?”’ 

Let us look to our homes and firesides; to 
the dwellers in States which yet stand upright. 
Let us prepare to protect them. There our 
rights can better be defended than in far off 
Georgia. There we can erect bulwarks which 
Radicalism cannotand dare not assail. There, 
and only there, is the hope of freemen. Reli- 
gious liberty there has a secure retreat. If we 
are driven from or surrender that stronghold 
our fathers fought in vain, the blood of the 
Revolution was shed for naught, and the sac- 
rifices from then until now have been the shal- 
lowest mockeries in the name of liberty. 
Granting what is claimed by this Congress, and 
surrender the rights of the States, and what is 
left to distinguish us from the monarchies or 
despotisms of the Old World? 

The evil that now threatens us has arisen 
from the partial abandonment of the true doc- 
trine of State rights. Because the South in 
a moment of madness abused the most glo- 
rious principle of law in our whole system 
many seem to regard itas untrustworthy. They 
ignore or forget that all the power that Con- 
gress has was given by the States and for the 
States ; they gave nothing but what they enum- 
erated, and what was given was not for the 
benefit of the General Government, but for 
their own ; for their own peace, security, and 
protection. The beginning and the ending of 
our entire form of governmentis the greatness 
and the glory of the several States. To accom- 
plish this object the Constitution was adopted. 
And the surprisingly rapid advancement of the 
States during the first seventy years of their 
existence proves the wisdom of the plan. 

But just now and here, where the dominant 
party would at first sight seem to bring their 
work of reconstruction to a close, the work of 
those who have any faith at all in a constitu- 
tional form of government among separate 
States most clearly begins. The opportunity 
should be improved by the highest mutual 
resolves to which men commit themselves. To 
bring back our country to the glory of its ear- 
lier history is worthy of the most exalted efforts. 
Let us learn wisdom from the conduct of our 
ancestors and be animated with fresh courage 
by observing the line of action which gave them 
aname unparalleled in this world’s history ; 
and, while we pledge ourselves to the whole 
Union, never surrender the sacred rights of the 
States. Is it said that I am encouraging rev- 
olution? No; Iam but resisting revolution. 
The revolutionists have been rioting in their 


efforts of destruction; to prevent the final 
accomplishment of their designs is my only 
purpose. 
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SPEECH OF HON. S. L. MAYHAM, 

OF NEW YORK, 

In rue HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 14, 1870, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 783) to admit the State of 
Virginia to representation in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. MAYHAM. Mr. Speaker, the wide 
range taken, by the members of this House in the 
discussion of the measure now under consider- 
ation, and the limited time allotted to me in 
this debate, precludes me from examining all 
the questions which I desire to discuss in rela- 
tion to the so-called reconstruction of Virginia. 
I shall therefore content myself by glancing at 
some of the leading reasons that will influence 
me in the vote I shall cast on this question; 
and I should not trouble this House with any 
remarks did I not deem it due to myself and 
the constituents whom I have the honor to rep- 
resent upon this floor that I should state the rea- 
sons why I vote against a bill with the eupho- 
nious title of the one reported to this House 
from the Committee on Baconstrabuon. 

Sir, did I believe that it would accomplish 
the object indicated by its title, and was really 
‘a bill to admit the State of Virginia to repre- 
sentation in the Congress of the United States” 
without the imposition of unjust and unconsti- 
tutional obligations upon that State and its 


people, I should feel constrained to vote for its 
passage. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this whole subject of re- 
construction of a State of the Federal Union 
is to me anincomprehensible enigma. I have 
never been able to comprehend how the crea- 
ture could reconstruct or recreate the creator ; 
how the Federal Union, which is but the cre- 
ation of the States and the emanation and of- 
shoot of powers belonging to and conferred 
by the State, could reconstruct or recreate the 
States from which it derived. all its powers and 
even its very existence, and particularly so with 
regard to Virginia, which was one of the original 
States by which the Federal Union was formed. 

Was Virginia ever, since the formation of 
the Federal Government, out of the Federal 
Union? I maintain that she was not; that she 
had no power under the Constitution to with- 
draw from the Federal compact, and that the 
Constitution of the United States conferred no 
power upon the Federal Congress or execu- 
tive or any other department of the Govern- 
ment to thrust her out. If she is not now in 
the Union, when and by what power was she 
turned out? For the answer to this question I 
have listened in vain during this discussion, and 
have looked in vain during the various discus- 
sions upon this and kindred questions for the 
last five years. 

Do gentlemen say that she is out by virtue 
of her ordinance of secession? I answer that 
that ordinance was unconstitutional, unauthor- 
ized, and void; and I do not rest that answer 
upon mere assertion alone, but upon the whole 
action ofthe United States Government in re- 
sisting secession and forcing Virginia to the 
observance of her allegiance as a State in the 
Federal Union. If she had the legal right to 
withdraw from the Union, then the United 
States Government had no right to coerce her, 
and the war that was waged upon her was a 
war of conquest only, and not one for enforc- 
ing obedience to the Constitution; and the 
vast amount of life and treasure expended in 
that war can only be justified by this Gov- 
ernment upon the theory that it was a war for 
conquest and subjugation of an independent 


Power. Sir, that position cannot be maintained 
for one moment. That this Government had 
the right, and that it was its duty, to preserve 
and defend the Union from disintegration is a 
doctrine that has been uniformly maintained 
by the Federal Government from the time that 
Jackson crushed out the attempt at nullifica- 
tion in South Carolina down to the time of the 
surrender of the confederate army in 1865, 

Virginia, therefore, did not get out of the 
Union by the adoption of the ordinance of 
secession. . The only method, then, by which 
she could break loose from her constitutional 
obligations to the United States was by suc- 
cessful rebellion and by maintaining her inde- 
pendence by the strong arm of military power. 
That issue was. made and tried upon the many 
well-fought battle-fields in the war of the rebel- 
lion, and by the fearful arbitrament of war was 
decided in favor of the preservation of the Fed- 
eral Union, and that decision was announced 
and acquiesced in when the confederate armies 
under Lee and Johnston surrendered to the 
Union armies under Grant and Sherman. In 
that contest the confederates fought to get out 
of the Union; the United States fought to keep 
them in, and in this conflict the confederates 
were beaten, the war failed to take them out 
of the Union, and when it closed left them as 
itfound them, Statesinthe Federal Union. Vir- 
ginia, therefore, did not go out of the Union 
either by secession or war, and at the close of 
the war was still a State in the Union. 

Again the question recurs, if now out of the 
Union when and how did she get out? Sir, long 
after the adoption of the ordinance of seces- 
sion by Virginia the United States Govern- 
ment, by the most solemn acts, recognized and 
treated Virginia as in the Union, by the exec- 
utive and legislative acts of the President and 
Congress. On the 81st of December, 1862, the 
State of West Virginia was created by the 
joint act of Congress and the Legislature of 
Virginia. This could not have been done unless 
Virginia was at that time a State in the Union, 
for by the provisions of section three of article 
four of the United States Constitution itis pro- 
vided that— 

“No new State shall be formed or erected within - 
the jurisdiction of any other State, nor any State be 
formed by the junction of two or more States or parts 
of States, without the consent of the Legislature of 
the State concerned as well as of Congress.” 

And the act of Congress creating the State 
of West Virginia recites the concurrence of 
the Legislature of Virginia. There could not 
be a more positive recognition of the existence 
of a State by the United States Government 
than the act of contracting and negotiatin gand 
treating with it for a part of its territory. If 
Virginia was not then a State in the Union, 
then West Virginia is not now a State, and her 
Senators and Representatives have no right 
upon the floors of Congress. 

But I will not repeat all the acts of the exec- 
utive, legislative, and judicial departments of 
the Government of the United States by which 
that Government treated Virginia as a State in 
the Union down to the close of the war of the 
rebellion. Those acts were ably historized by 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, Gen- 
eral MorGan, in his remarks on this floor last 
evening. I trust, however,I may be permitted 
in this connection to refer to one more instance, 
not less unequivocal than that of the erection 
of West Virginia, by which the Federal Congress 
and the Governmentofthe United States treated 
Virginia as a State in the Union. I mean the 
presentation by Congress to the State for adop- 
tion by that State of the fourteenth amendment 
of the Constitution. Will it be pretended here 
that Virginia was not a State in this Union when 
by the vote of her Legislature she was required 
to change the fundamental law of this Union 
and incorporate new and important principles 
in the Federal Constitution? twill therefore 
he seen that Virginia was; up to the 16th of 
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dune, 1866, not only not out of the Union in 
full, but was not. so regarded by the Federal 
Government. 

Sir, at the commencement of the war of.the 
rebellion a resolution was offeredin and passed 
both branches of the Congress of the United 
States, with unprecedented unanimity, to the 
effect that the war was not prosecuted on the 
part of the United States for conquest or sub- 
jugation, but for the preservation of the Union 
only. Under that resolution the people of the 
adhering States threw into the lap of the nation 
for the preservation of the Union their richest 
and best gifts of blood and treasure ; and when, 
after four years of fearful carnage and strife, 
the rebellion was crushed the American people 
remembered that pledge of Congress, and hoped 
and believed that the Union was saved; and 
though some of the stars upon our glorious old 
flag had for a time been dimmed by the smoke 
of the conflict, yet with the dawn of peace the 
light would break through and reveal every 
star, and that. proud galaxy of States would 
again shine with undiminished luster. 

But, Mr. Speaker, how were these fond 
hopes crushed when it was proclaimed in Con- 
gress that what ordinances of secession and 
armed rebellion had failed to effect Congress 
by an unwarranted and unconstitutional usurp- 
ation of power had accomplished, and that the 
States whose people had been lately in rebel- 
lion were out of the Union by congressional 
legislation. 

About four years have elapsed since Congress 
promulgated this startling edict, and closed the 

alls of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives against the congressional representatives 
of the Old Dominion. 

Since that time the representatives of the 
people of the State of Virginia have stood at 
the doors of Congress and knocked until their 
locks are wet with the dews of the night, and 
are growing gray with the advance of time, and 
yet a rump of a Congress has excluded that 
State from representation. 

Although section two of article one of the Con- 
stitution, which in the presence of high Heaven 
each member of Congress has sworn to support, 
provides : 


“The number of Representatives [in Congress] 
shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand; but 
each State shall have at least one Representative;” 


And until another enumeration— 


“The State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to 
three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island one, Con- 
necticut five, New York six, New Jersey four, Penn- 
sylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Vir- 
orth Carolina five, South Carolina five, 


ginie ten, 
and Georgia three ;” 

T am aware, sir, that the number of Repre- 
sentatives from these States have been changed 
asthe population has from timeto time changed, 
in compliance with the provisions of this arti- 
cle. But the constitutional provision entitling 
these States to representation in Congress in 
proportion to their population has never been 
in the slightest degree modified, and by an un- 
repealed and unaltered constitutional provision 
Virginia is to-day entitled, in express terms, to 
be represented on this floor; and yet, notwith- 
standing the oath registered in this Hall and 
in the high courts of Heaven which each of us, 
as members of this House, took to support that 
Constitution and to enforce among its other 
provisions that which I have read, Virginia is 
denied representation upon this floor, and by the 
action of this and preceding Congresses. 

Sir, I have no right to judge harshly of the 
motives of gentlemen upon this floor. I will 
rather obey the injunction, ‘‘ Judge not that ye 
be not judged.” I will not, I do not impugn 
the honesty or motives of any member upon 
this floor; but when I, in company with my fel- 
low-memhers, raised my hand in this Hall and 
appealed to the Judge of the universe, and 
vowed to support the Constitution, I did it with- 
out mental reservation or evasion, and thereby 


{ 


became bound to support every line and pro- 
vision of. that instrument whether it promoted 
the weal or woe of the party to which I have 
the honor to belong, and I shall expect my 
party to conform to its provisions or to claim 
no allegiance from me. Acting upon this con- 
viction, and in view of this and another consti- 
tutional provision which Iam obligated to sup- 
port, I cannot vote for this bill and thereby 
exclude the State of Virginia from representa- 
tion upon this floor for a single day. i 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are told that it is our 
duty under the Constitution to guaranty to the 
State of Virginia a republican form of govern- 
ment, and hence we may deprive her of rep- 
resentation in Congress until she. so adjusts 
her local affairs as to meet our notions of re- 
publican institutions ; and of this Congress is 
the sole and exclusive judge. That provision 
of the Constitution is best interpreted in the 
light of the contemporaneous acts of its fram- 
ers. Will any gentleman upon this floor seri- 
ously maintain that since the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution Virginia has not always 
had a government republican in form as under- 
stood by the framers of the Constitution? Is 
it less republican in form now, save only the 
congressional military government, than it has 
been at any previous time? . 

Sir, the very preamble, which is a solemn 
declaration of fact made by the Reconstruction 
Committee, and General Canby, as well as the 
President himselfin his annual message, asserts 
that she has a constitution republican in form, 
and if she has not guarantied to her a repub- 
lican form of government it is solely because 
she is deprived of some of the elements which 
constitute that kind of government by Congress 
itself. A republican form of government as 
understood by us, as applied to our institutions, 
means arepresentative government of the peo- 

le, and that cannet be completely republican 
in form, in the full sense of thatterm, when the 

eople are deprived of representation in the 
Repinlators authorized to enact laws for their 
government. 

Congress, therefore, instead of guaranty- 
ing to Virginia a republican form of govern- 
ment as the Constitution requires, has for the 
last five years, in express violation of that in- 
strument, deprived her of all semblance of that 
kind of government by subjecting her to mili- 
tary rule and depriving her of representation 
in the national Legislature. 

Sir, is it not time to strike off the shackles 
of Virginia and remit her to her rights under 
the Constitution? Let us no longer make the 
fatal mistake of confounding the republican 
form of government referred to in the Consti- 
tution with a government by the Republican 
party of to-day. The former means constitu- 
tional Hberty and the free exercise and enjoy- 
ment of republican institutions under sure and 
safe constitutional guarantees. The latter means 
oppression, congressional, executive, and mili- 
tary usurpation, the subversion of State rights, 
and consolidation of power in Congress, pros- 
tration and enslavement of the whites to the 
dictation and control of the blacks, and finally, 
in the language of the distinguished gentleman 


| from Wisconsin, [Mr. PAINE, ] the reduction 


of States to the condition of counties, and the 
centralization of all the power, both State and 
Federal. in Congress. For one, I desire no 
such unfortunate consummation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if I am in error in all my 
theories and conclusions upon this question, 
and the doctrine of the reconstruction of a State 
by Congress is one fairly within the purview 
and scope of the jurisdiction and control of 
that body; if, indeed, the States are the crea- 
tures of Congress and subject to be voted in 
and out by that body, asthe judgment or caprice- 
or political interest of a majority of that body 
shall suggest, still I maintain that Congress is 
at this time bound to admit the Representatives 


of Virginia to their seats in this House under 
a solemn pledge made by Congress in the act 
of the 10th of April, 1869. We were told by 
the gentleman recently from Massachusetts, 
now representing one of the districts of South 
Carolina on this floor, [Mr. Warrremorg, ] in 
answer to a question propounded by me to him, 
that if the preamble to this bill be true as mat- 
ter of fact, still Congress was under no obliga- 
tion under the act of April 10 to admit the 
Representatives of Virginia. 

That bill provided for the submission of the 
constitution adopted by the convention at Rich- 
mond on the 3d day of December, 1867, to 
the people of Virginia for adoption or rejec- 
tion, and authorized the President of the United 
States to submit its different provisions sep- 
arately or together, as he might deem best. It 
also provided for a register of the voters by 
General Canby and the election at the same 
election of members of the General Assembly 
of Virginia, State officers, and members of 
Congress; directed the election to be held in 
accordance with the reconstruction acts, and 
provided for the representation of Virginia in 
Congress after they shall have ratified the fif- 
teenth amendment. 

This act was the most oppressive of all the 
reconstruction acts hitherto proposed by Con- 
gress, and yet, so strong was the desire of the 
Democratic party that Virginia should be rep- 
resented in Congress, that they agreed to all 
the provisions of this bill except the attempt 
to coerce the Legislature of Virginia to adopt 
the fifteenth amendment, and it was that at- 
tempt that drove them from the support of the 

i.o 

The bill passed, and under its provisions 
elections were held; officers, State and Federal, 
were elected; the constitution in part was 
adopted; the Legislature met and adopted the 
fifteenth amendment, and elected United States 
Senators, and the Presidentand General Canby 
both concur in stating to Congress that she has 
complied with all the reconstruction acts, the 
people are well disposed toward the Govern- 
ment, and upon this evidence and other proof 
furnished the Reconstruction Committee they 
assert in the preamble to this bill as follows: 

“Whereas the people of Virginia have adopted a 
constitution republican in form, and by its provisions 
assuring the equality of right in all citizens of the 
United States before the law; and whereas the Con- 
gress of the United States have received assurances 
and are assured that the people of Virginia, and es- 
pecially those heretofore in insurrection against the 
United States, have renounced all claimsot any right 
of secession in a State, and that they are now well 
disposed tothe Government of the United States, and 
will support and defend the Constitution thereof, and 
will carry out in letter and spirit the provisions and 
requirements of the constitution submitted under the 
reconstruction acts of Congress. and ratified by the 
people of Virginia: therefore.” 

Sir, after making the pledges contained in 
this bill of the 10th of April, and the admission 
contained in the preamble to this bill, this 
Government cannot afford, if there is one spark 
of honor or good faith left in its administration, 
to violate its plighted faith to Virginia. Has 
not that grand old Commonwealth, erring 
thongh she may have been, suffered enough, 
giving up one after another of her cherished 
institutions, until she is now completely pros- 
trate at the feet of this great nation, supplicat- 
ing only for a share of those rights which are 
enjoyed by all her sister States, and even by 
those in like manner offending? Sir, regard- 
ing Virginia even as a conquered and subju- 
gated province, cannot the United States Gov- 
ernment afford to be magnanimous to a fallen 
foe? Can she not, at least, afford: to be just 
and fulfill her obligations and plighted faith? 

In my judgment the substitute for this bill 
introduced by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BixcHam] is what is due to. Virginia, cand 
though long delayed, its adoption will be hailed 
with joy and thanksgiving by thousands of 
oppressed people of Virginia, Sir, I shall vote 
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for that substitute ; for this bill never. I can- 
not vote for it because it makes unjust. and 
unfair discriminations against the people of that 
State not required of other States; because it 
forever prohibits the people of that State:from 
changing its public-school system, while the 
experience of States shows that the constant 
changes in the wants of society requires constant 
changes in their school systems, and because 
the people of that State can judge better of 
their wants in that regard than can Congress. 
J cannot vote for it because it imposes, in my 
judgment, unconstitutional test-oaths upon its 
citizens elected to office. I cannot vote for it 
because it assumes by legislation of this House 
to elect or legalize the election of United States 
Senators from Virginia. when the Constitution 
of the United States provides the method of 
the election of those officers by a State, and 
makes the Senate the sole judges of the qual- 
ification and election of United States Senators; 
and, finally, I cannot vote for it because it vio- 
lates all my notions of the dignity and character 
of a sovereign State in the Federal Union. 


Admission of Virginia. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. N. SWEENEY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
Ix rus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 14, 1870, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 783) to admit the State of 
Virginia to representation in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, having the 
honor to represent on this floor a district which 
has been voiceless here during the greater part 
of the period covering the reconstruction meas- 
ures of Congress by the unjust, illegal, and 
unholy action of the Republican party, in their 
refusal to admit to his seat that sterling patriot 
and gifted orator and statesman, Hon. John 
Young Brown, whom they had chosen to rep- 
resent them, I feel I should fail to discharge 
the high trust they have committed tó me did 
I not take some humble part in these, the clos- 
ing scenes, as I believe, of that high-handed 
system of usurpation which has marked the 
history of that party since it has had control of 
the Government, and to add my voice to the 
patriotic utterances resounding from all sides 
of this Chamber, and welling out in bold and 
manly phrase from Republicans as well as 
Democrats, in condemnation of the record it 
has made before the country. 

The master minds of the Republican party 
both here and in the other end of the Capitol 
have nobly come to the rescue of the great 
constitutional principles involved and assisted 
to preserve untarnished the plighted faith and 
honor of the Government toward Virginia; and 
although the leaven of the Constitution has not 
done its full work in their minds, and there is 
still much of error to be eradicated, yet as I 
have listened with rapt attention and unflag- 
ging interest as these truths, so long pent up, 
have struggled to the light, the dark shadows 
so long overhanging the country begin to lift, 
and I think I can see the bow of hope once 
more spanning our political firmament. 

Isubmitto those of the Republican party into 
whose darkened souls on these questions no 
ray of light has seemed ever to have penetrated, 
or, if so, the radiance of whose beams has been 
allowed to be eclipsed by the lurid glare of the 
fires of unholy partisan ambition or obscured 
by the mists of prejudice and rankling hate, 
that it is high time this mad, cruel farce that 
has been enacting here since the war had 
ceased and that right reason had assumed her 
preéminence and guidance in the legislation 
of the country. - 

This controversy cannot last always. The 
fierce, bitter, unrelenting, and vindictive policy 


that has pursued and hunted down the seced- 


ing States since their armies bit the dust in 
glorious fight must surely some time be sated; 
and what more fitting occasion than now, in 


‘the case of the renowned old Commonwealth 


of Virginia—that benificent old mother, com- 
ing to us in her. weeds of mourning, and asking 
to be admitted to the family altar, and to re- 
union with her children and the sisterhood of 
States? Can vengeance, as it looks on the 
battle-scarred, mangled, prostrate form of Vir- 
ginia, ask more than she has suffered? She has 
felt the rude touch and blast of war in all her 

arts; it has swept over her mountains and 
fer valleys, carrying havoc and desolaticn in 
its fiery track; she has seen the luxurious 
homes of her people, that dotted her hill-sides 
and her plains, and the smiling plenty that 
waved in gladness over her fields, laid waste 
and desolate; her heroic dead have fallen and 
lie buried under almost every acre of her soil; 
she has been stripped of her wealth, dismem- 


bered of her territory, trampled inthe dust by | 


the iron heel of military satrapy; and what, 
sir, has she not endured in the four destruc- 
tive and terrible years of conflict and the yet 
more weary, oppressive, and degrading vassal- 
age of the succeeding five years of peace! 

I think I can see, sir, that the cup of her 
misery has brimmed to the full, that the iron 
fetters that have shackled her will be stricken 
off, and that this Congress will permit her to 
stand forth alongside her sister States disen- 
thralled, free, the coequal and the peer of the 
other States of the Union. There are num- 
bers of Republican members, I know,who would 
still keep her in chains, who would drive the 
iron yet deeper into her heart's core ; but I do 
not believe their fell purpose will succeed. 
That she will be admitted to the Union at this 
time is certain, the question is only as to the 
terms on which it shall be done. 

Gentlemen insist upon providing guards for 
future security and protection. Security for 
what? Protection for what? The people of 
the State of Virginia, under the Constitution 
of the United States, will enjoy all the rights 
of any other American citizens. So long as the 
Republican principle in her local government 
is maintained, so long will they be secured in 
all the rights and entitled to all the beneficence 
our institutions are intended to afford. We 
can have no power to enter the domain of any 
State, either in the form of direct legislation 
operating upon her people, or of fundamental 
conditions imposed which seek to limit their 
supremacy over their local polity. To attempt 
this in any form is but to attempt by legislative 
enactment to extend the prohibitions of the 
constitutions upon the States, and to supple- 
ment the grants of power to the General Gov- 
ernment. 

The conditions this bill seeks to impose upon 
the State of Virginia are utterly nugatory. The 
express provision of the Constitution by which 
the Government of the United Statesis limited 
to the powers granted, and such incidental 
powers as may be necessary to their execution, 
while to the States and to the people arè re- 
served all other powers, would seem to make 
all argument on this point superfluous. I quote 
the provision : 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by 


the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States 
are reserved to the States respectively or to the 


people.’? : 

This bill seeks to perpetuate the disposition 
to be made of the school fand; to prescribe 
the qualification of jurors in her courts of jus- 
tice, and to impose oaths on her civil officers 
not required by her own nor provided in the 
Constitution of the United States; or which 
comes to the same thing, seeks through all 
coming time to deprive her of her power over 
these subjects. . Here are the provisions: 


, Beit enacted bythe Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of Ameriea in Congress assem- 


dled, That the State of Virginia is entitled to repre- 
sentation in Congress as a State of the Union, under 
the constitution ratified on the 6th day of July, 1869, 
upon the following fondamental conditions: First, 
that no persons shall hold any office, civil or mili- 
tary; in said State who shall not have taken and 
subscribed one of the following oaths or affirmations, 
namely: ‘I do solemnly swear (or afiirm)that Ihave 
never taken an oath asa member of Congress.or as 
an officer of the United States, or as a member of any 
State Legislature, or as an executive or judicial offi- 
cer of any State, to support the Constitution of. the 
United States, and thereafter engaged in insurrection 
or rebellion against the same ar piven aid or comfort 
tothe enemies thereof;” or, “I do solemnly swear 
(or affirm) that Ihave boen relieved from disability 
by an act of Congress, as provided for by the third 
section of tne fourteenth article of the amendments 
of the Constitution of the United States.” Second, 
that the constitution of said State shall never be so 
amended or changedas to deprive any citizen or class 
of citizens of the United States of the right to vote or 
hold office in said State who are entitled to vote or 
hold office by said constitution, except as a punish- 
ment for such crimes as are now felonies at common 
law, whereof they shall have been duly convicted 
under laws equally applicable to all the inbabitants 
of said State; or to prevent any person, on account 
ofrace, color,or previous condition ofservitude, from 
serving as @ juror, or participating equally in the 
school fund or school privileges provided for in said 
constitution: Provided, That any alteration of said 
constitution equally applicable to all the voters of 
said State may be made with regard to the time and 
place of residence of snid voters. Third, that all 
persons who shall at the time when said constitution 
shall take effect, hold or. exercise the. functions of 
any executive, administrative, or judicial ‘office in 
said State by the appointment or authority of the dis- 
trict commander shall continuo to discharge the du- 
ties of their respective offices until their successors 
or those upon whom such duties shall, under said 
constitution, devolve, are duly chosen or appointed 
and qualified. | . 

Suc. 2, And be it further enacted, That the election 
of United States Senators by the General Assembly 
of said State on the 19th day of October, 1869, shail 
havethesame validity asif made by previous author- 
ity of law. 

On what ground are these conditions to be 
maintained? On what principle can gentlemen 
claim a larger measure of power over the peo- 
ple of Virginia than over those of Massachusetts 
or Ohio; on what necessity base the claim 
that her people need to be protected beyond the 
protection common to all the States within the 
power of the Government toafford? Upon her 
readmission the broad mantle of the Constitu- 
tion will extend over her as over the other 
States, and under its ægis her people can repose 
in all the great rights and blessings our free 
institutions can vouchsafe. The people and 
the States of this Union are and must remain 
equal. The Government was originally framed 
by equally free, independent, and sovereign 
communities. In their grants of power to the 
common Union they both parted with and re- 
tained equal parts of their original sovereignty. 

Nobody can have the hardihood to dispute 
this. And, sir, what is confessedly true of the 
original States in this regard is equally true of 
all the other States which may be admitted. 
It is absurd to suppose that the plan of govern- 
ment, our fathers devised admits of any such 
construction as will give Congress power in 
the admission of other members to change, by 
the imposition of limitations and conditions 
not found in the Constitution, the whole char- 
acter of the system of government they con- 
structed ; to make a motley concern of it, some 
States having more power, some less. But 
because they provided by the Constitution for 
the admission of new States, giving to Congress 
the naked power to admit and imposing no 
positive restrictions upon its exercise, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Lawrence] contends 
Congress has all the power claimed by the 
friends of this bill; but he surely forgets the 
nature of the power conferred, the slightest 
attention to which, as it seems to me, must 
have satisfied him that the single line of the 
Constitution, that “new States may be admitted 
by the Congress into this Union, ” gives all the 
power that was necessary or that was intended. 

The power is to admit new States ; the term 
that had been employed to designate the high 
contracting parties to the instrument since their 
emergence from colonial dependency. The 
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Union was made by States, was a Union of 
States, and the power to admit new States 
could mean nothing else than such States as 
those then constitutingand establishing the Gov- 
ernment. The character of these States an- 
terior to their confederation being well known, 
the character they were to retain stillas States 
being defined by the Constitution, they could 
not have expressed in apter phrase the power 
they intended to give. 

The error of the gentleman, as it occurs to 
me, ig most. singular. The Constitution is 
usually examined for grants of power; but he 
inverts this-order, and infers these restrictive 
powers from the absence of all provision in the 
Constitution conferring them. It is in strict 
keeping, however, with the self-contradicting 
and anomalous position that under the Consti- 
tution, which is common to all and applies 
equally and alike toall the States of the Union, 
there can exist differences of any kind between 
them. 

To illustrate the absurdity of the whole sub- 
ject let us suppose the applicatiou by Congress 
to an incoming State of a fundamental condi- 
tion that she should have but a single Senator, 
instead of two, as provided in the Constitution ; 
or thatshe should not be entitled to participate 
in the election of the President of the United 
States, will anybody say such a condition 
would be valid? Why may not Congress im- 
pose it? The answer is ready at once: because 
every State of the Union is entitled by the Con- 
stitution to two Senators and to a voice in the 
Electoral College. 

Well, sir, the reason is precisely the same 
against any and all conditions that seek to fet- 
ter the States in the execution of their reserved 
powers. The Constitution as plainly and as 
clearly gives to all the States the power to regu- 
late and control their domestic institutions in 
their own way, subject only to the limitations 
itself imposes, as it gives representation to the 
States in Congress or entitles them to partici- 
pation in any other respect in the privileges of 
the Federal Government. The great funda- 
mental ideas of government in America are 
that the people are not only the source of all 
power, but that they are competent to its exer- 
cise. It was to establish this great right of local 
self government that Jost us to the British 
Crown. It is the common birthright of every 
American citizen and the just pride and boast 
of our free institutions. And yet, sir, this great 
right we are to believe may be stricken down, 
leveled in the dust by act of Congress; that 
Congress, in the absence of all grant, has the 
power to subvert the very pillars on which the 
structure of American society is fabricated. 

I contend, sir, that any people whom we may 
determine to be worthy of this great boon of 
self-government, and whom we may propose to 
admit into the Union of these States, are enti- 
tled to come in on the footing of the most 
perfect equality. We claim the right of self- 
government ourselves, and what I claim for 
myself or for my State in this Union I would 
accord to any people and to any State I should 
be willing to have associated with myself or 
State in the Government. And the man who 
cannot rise to this level, who would ignore the 
precept of religion embodied in the golden 
rule of ‘doing unto others as we would have 
them do unto us,” and who can forget the fact 
that the very foundation-stones of our political 
edifice are fraternity and equality, it seems to 
me, 18 yet in the gall of bitterness and the sink 
of iniquity, and has yet to learn the dignity and 
value of American character or the genius 
that presides over American institutions. 

; There is certainly no express provision in 
the Constitution, Mr. Speaker, which authorizes 
the imposition of these conditions, and it must 
be equally apparent that the general provision 
which confers all power necessary to carry into 
effect the granted powers affords them no aid, 


for it cannot be pretended that in order to the 
admission’ of new States it is necessary that 
Congress should have the right to impose terms 
upon them. Such power could but serve to 
clog, to hinder, possibly to defeat, admission. 
It does not exist. under the general welfare or 
the common defense clauses. It has no-sup- 
port anywhere, either in the Constitution orin 
our theory of government, and its assumption 
is a bald, bold usurpation on the part of Con- 
gress of the rights of the States, the usurpa- 
tion in the case of Virginia not being relieved 
by a single good that can accrue to the Govern- 
ment or to the people. 

Like all the reconstruction measures of Con- 
gress, in the case of each and all of the seced- 
ing States the purpose bas been and is for 
mere partisan ends to fasten upon the people 
of the South a set of political adventurers, 
aliens and strangers to their Commonwealths, 
having no sympathy with their people, no place 
in their affections, and in whom they have no 
confidence. 

The object has been to disfranchise and de- 
grade her own people, and to hand over their 
State governments and their representation in 
the national councils into the hands of these 
men, thus in want of sympathy with their feel- 
ings or their interests, and who would gladly 
see at any moment the temple of their liber- 
ties tumbled about their heads and bury in 
one common ruin all the worth and intelli- 
gence of the native sons of those States. 

Who, sir, are the men on this floor who are 
most bitter toward Virginia? The Representa- 
tives from the reconstructed States. Who are 
they who would impose the hardest, most de- 
grading conditions? The Representatives from 
these reconstructed States. Theirmaledictions 
and curses upon her people ring loudest in our 
ears ; their malice and hate go out in one gush- 
ing, mighty stream that would deluge her whole 
land; Representatives from States that stood 
side by side with Virginia in the war, pioneered 
the way, indeed, sustained her then, now sus- 
tain her, and profoundly sympathize; Repre- 
sentatives who are here without constituents, 
who represent nobody on this floor but the 
Republican party at large of the country, and 
whose most sacred duty as they esteem it is 
fealty to its behests. 

What a sad commentary this, sir, on the 
republican character of our institutions! What 
a prostitution of the powers of government to 
the ambitions and unholy purposes of men! 
In the name of republicanism what crimes have 
not been committed against the people of those 
States! Their men of property and of social 
position have been forbidden to hold office, and 
deprived of the ballot; habeas corpus has been 
denied, trial by jury withheld; they have been 
arrested without warrant, imprisoned without 
legal. cause, tried without indictment, handed 
over in times of profound peace to the govern- 
ment of the military; and allin the name and 
for the purpose, we are told, of creating repub- 
lican governments in those States. What. a 
contradiction! It smacks alone of tyranny and 
of despotism and has nothing of the spirit of 
the republicanism of the Constitution about it. 

The conditions of this bill are void, sir, and 
serve no other purpose than to degrade the 
statehood of that noble old Commonwealth; 
and so soon as she shall have been admitted 
she will have the right to change her constitu- 
tion in the particulars you would prevent, and 
there is no just power here to hinder it, But 
these void conditions are to be held in terrorem 
over her; she is to be constantly and perpet- 
ually threatened with the power of Congress; 
they are the dangling sword held up before her 
to remind her of the uncertainty of the tenure 
by which she holds her powers ; a mirror which 
discloses as she gazes upon it the strong arm 
that would again throttle and bind her on the 
slimmest provocation. You are not willing to 


let go yourhold upon her; you would impregs, 
burn into her very soul your omnipotence and 
her fear of you; and, this, and this only, if 
you accomplish your purpose, will be the effect 
of these conditions. 

How enforce such conditions if they are vio- 
lated? Are her Representatives on this floor 
and at the other end of the Capitol to be ejected 
from their seats? Is the State to be again re- 
manded to a territorial condition? ‘Ig this the 
restoration you propose, or are the red flames 
of war and bloody coercion again to light up 
her peaceful homes? 

The jury system of the State is to be changed, 
or some different disposition is to be made of 
the schoolfund. For this shall a great Govern- 
ment goto war with her own people? How in- 
significant the offense, how terrible and out of 
all proportion the remedy! It is trifling with 
grave subjects to talk of war under such cir- 
cumstances; itis belittling the Government. 
Fratricidal war—what is it, that gentlemen 
can thus talk so lightly aboutit? Let the 
record of the last nine years answer. Its pain- 
ful page can never be blotted from the mem- 
ory; and yet gentlemen talk glibly and goster- 
ingly about marching the “ grand army” of 
the Republic down into Virginia as the secur- 
ity for these conditions. 

The oath proposed in this bill is the only 
feature of the conditions that can have even 
the semblance of the Constitution for its sup- 
port. It is modeled, I agree, after the four- 
teenth amendment. But, sir, where is the 
necessity of this oath in Virginia rather than 
in the other States? Why this odious, partial 
legislation upon a general subject; and where 
the necessity of requiring any oath except the 
old oath for the general support of the Consti- 
tution ? 

Under the fourteenth amendment the class 
of men who could not truly take this oath can- 
not hold office in Virginia; but if they should 
attempt to do so, how plain and simple the 
remedy—to oust them! Can we not rely with 
confidence upon the office-seekers of the State 
to take such measures as will protect them 
against the competition of these men? There 
isno more propriety in requiring this particular 
oath than many others that might be modeled 
ou other more important provisions of the Con- 
stitution. And it is quite time, sir, that we 
were getting rid of oaths instead of multiplying 
them. They have well-nigh lost their solemnity 
and their sanctity. I know of few things that 


‘have done more serious hurt, more permanent, 


lasting injury, than these oaths that met us at 
every step in the war. i 

The State is entitled to be restored without 
conditions if she is entitled at all. The Pres- 
ident of the United States, in his annual mes- 
sage, assures us that she has fally complied 
with the reconstruction acts. Here is what he 
Says: 

“In Virginia the election took place onthe 6th of 
July, 1869. The Governor and Lieutenant Governor 
elected have been installed. ‘Tho Legislature met 
and did all required by this resolution [the joint res- 
olution of Congress of April last] and by all the re- 
construction acts of Congress, and abstained from 
all doubtful authority. 

“Trecommend that her Senators and Representa- 
tives be promptly admitted to their seats, and that 
the State be fully restored to its place in the family 
of States.” 

The pending bill now under consideration 
in its preamble asserts the same fact; it has 
gone unchallenged, J believe, in the discussions 
upon the bill. Are you not, sir, pledged to 
admit her, and estopped from insisting upon 
any further conditions? The members of the 
Fortieth Congress who are members of this Con- 
gress are doubly pledged, and no fair-minded 
man can deny that itisso. Here is what you 
said in the fifth section of the act of March 2, 
1867 : 

“SrO. 5. That when the people of any one of said 
rebel States shall have formed a constitution of gov- 
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ernment in conformity with the Constitution of the | 


United States in all respects, framed by a convention |. 


of delegates elected by the male citizens of said State 
twenty-one years old and upward, of whatever race, 
color, or'previous condition, who have been resident 
in said Stato for one year previous to the day of such 
election, except such as may be disfranchised for 
participation in the rebellion or for felony at com- 
monlaw; and when such constitution shall provide 
thatthe elective franchiseshall be enjoyed by allsuch 
persons as have t d 
electors of delegates: and when such constitution 
shall be ratified by amajority of the persons voting 
on the question of ratification who are qualified as 
electors for delegates, and when such constitution 
shall have been submitted to Congress for examina- 
tion and approval and Congress shall havoapproved 
the same; and when said State bya vote of its Legis- 
lature elected under said constitution shall have 
adopted the amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States proposed by the Thirty-Ninth Con- 
gress, and known as article fourteen; and when said 
article shall have become a part of the Constitution 
of the United States, said State shall be declared 
entitled to representation in Congress, and Senators 
and Representatives shall be admitted therefrom on 
their takin the oaths prescribed by Jaw. and then 
and thereafter the preceding sections of this act shall 
be-inoperative in said State.” 


But, again, at the time of the passage of the 
act of April 10, 1869, how did the matter stand? 
At that time Virginia had done the essential 
thing for the reorganization and establishment 
of her civil government in that she had framed 
her constitution; and it only needed that it 
should be adopted and the machinery of gov- 
ernment it provided set in motion in order 
to the full accomplishment of her restoration. 
This fundamental law, which reorganized civil 
society and gave her new being as a Common- 
wealth, was submitted to Congress. We ap- 
provedit; it was pronounced republican in form 
and every way satisfactory to both Houses of 
Congress. What remained to be done? Just 


e qualifications herein stated for | 


nothing at all beyond its ratification by her 
people and putting it atwork. This we under- 
took to do by the act of April 10, under which 
the constitution was to be submitted and a 
State Legislature, State Executive, and mem- 
bers of Congress elected. But having provided 
for this we went further ; we assumed to impose 
conditions, all we then deemed necessary. We 
said to Virginia that we would require her to 
ratify the fifteenth amendment, and this was 
all we exacted, all impliedly that we intended 
to require; for surely here was the time toim- 
pose them if other conditions were to be in- 
sisted on, and that we did not do it has all the 
force of positive statement that we would not. 

Suppose that instead of the form observed 
in the act it had been in words, ‘that in order 
to the restoration of Virginia the following. 
things,’’ enumerating them, should be done? 
Could it have been pretended, if these things 
were done as required, that it would not have 
resulted in the instant restoration of the State 
without any further acton the partof Congress? 
Well, what I have supposed it in language the 
act so clearly is in effect that no justice of the 
peace in the land could hesitate to decide it so. 

But the concluding section of the bill puts 
the matter beyond all cavil. Itisin these words: 

~ Thatthe proceedings in any ofsaid States [Texas, 
Mississippi, and Virginia) shall not be deemed final 
or Operate as a complete restoration thereof until 
their action, respectively, shall bo approved by 
Congress,” 

Not that Congress reserves to itself the right 
to impose further conditions, but of approval 
only. It means, it can be made to mean noth: 
ing less than that if Congress should approve 
the proceedings of said States they thereby 
became final and they did operate as a com- 
plete restoration. 

Will any gentleman on this floor tell me that 
if Congress shall now enact that these proceed- 
ings of the State of Virginia are approved with- 
out going one step further that her Represent- 
atives would not immediately become entitled 
to admission here? I pause for areply. All 
the wriggling and special pleading in the world 
cannot dispute the obvious propositions I state 


In view of this record made in 1867, again 
in April, 1869, how shamefully perfidious for 
this Congress, after these solemn pledges thus 
twice repeated, to say to Virginia at the same 
time, admitting, as everybody does admit, that 
‘she has faithfully and fully complied with every 
thing required of her, that because we distrust 
her in the future we will exact new and de- 
grading terms before admitting her! How can 
we justify this in view of the fact which stares 
us in the face of the earnest endeavor of the 
State, step by step, to comply with both the 
letter and the spirit of the exactions put upon 
her? She entertains doubts whether the mem- 
bers of her Legislature will be required to take 
thetest-oath. Theadvice ofthe Administration 
is sought, obtained, and followed. She again 
doubts as tothe power of her Legislature prior 
to the submission to Congress for approval of 
the proceedings required of her in the recon: 
struction acts, and again she seeks the guidance 
of the Administration; and, pursuing the in- 
structions received through the law officer of the 
Government, she ratifies the fourteenth amend- 
ment, elects United States Senators, and ad- 
journs her Legislature, notwithstanding the 
great and pressing necessity for local legislation 
for the wants of her people, so long deprived 
of laws made by themselves. She has shown 
the utmost good faith. Is it to be met on the 
part of the Congress with like good faith, 
or with unblushing treachery to the solemn 
covenants entered into? Can this Congress 
afford, with the eyes of the world upon it, to 
say nothing of the people whom we represent, 
who will read the record we have made, to fail 
in the slightest particular in observance of the 
the engagement we took upon us? 


or cast a suspicion upon their soundness. 


The question relates not alone to Virginia. 
The honor, the integrity of the Government are 
staked on the issue; and if we would do noth- 
ing to lift up the downtrodden of Virginia, will 
we not do much to preserve unsullied and pure 
the honor of the Government? Shall its good 
name be tarnished at our hands? That is the 
question. But there is also the further question 
I have been considering of personal good faith 
that is to be honorably met by honorable gen- 
tlemen. This act will livein history. When the 
mad passions engendered by the war shall have 
died out, when all its bitter hates are hushed 
the dispassionate judgment of history must pro- 
nounce on the record we are about to make. 
If we shall vote to keep Virginia out in view 
of our pledges and of our dnty under the Con- 
stitution, or shall shackle her with these odious 
conditions, can we calmly trust to its decision? 
Have we no fears? Can we rely that it will 
mete out to us the meed of ‘‘well done?’ 

I believe some gentleman has said in this 
debate that the object of these conditions was 
to guard and protect Virginia from dishonor,that 
they were intended to take from her the power 
to do wrong. No just apprehension can exist, 
sir, that Virginia will not keep her faith; she 
has never failed to do it. No stain rests on 
her proud escutcheon ; there is not an act iu 
all her history, when rightfully considered, that 
can beget a suspicion of recreancy to the faith 
she pledges. 

I know, sir, she is in bad odor with many 
on this floor—those who can see but one side 
of any question, and with whom the rebellion 
can never be extenuated, I will not say par- 
doned—whose minds are continually haunted 
by its fearful ghost, which, in trembling anx- 
iety and excess of patriotism, they expect to 
see again instinct with life and mischief; men 
to whom the book of her long history, lustrous 
with such deeds of patriotism, of devotion to 
principle, of generosity, of nobility,as have 
racea the annals of no other people; is a sealed 

ook. - 
Why, sir, what a history! It has crowned 
American arms with their brightest trophies, 
American statesmanship with its wisest les- 


son, and American character with its proud- 
estachievements. To blotit out is like blotting 
out the sun in the firmament. What, sir,with- 
out it were American glory? 

I trust I will be pardoned, Mr. Speaker, for 
saying that in my judgment the history of the 
parttaken by Virginia in the late unhappy war 
will be found—to the eye of those who are to 
succeed us, who will read it without venom 
and without passion—to have brought no dim- 
inution to her ancient fame, and that the sons 
of her noble sires of the past approved them- 
selves not unworthy sons of their illustrious 
ancestry. Mistaken they may have been, 
you say they were; but the purity of their 
motives, equally with their bearing, their valor 
in the field and their wisdom in council, which, 
if you will not, the world has admired, are be- 
yond question. , 

It is quite time the tangled web of recon- 
struction had been cut. From the first false 
step which entered upon it, downward, it has 
been a series of contradictions and absurdities. 
There was no difficulty about the work, either 
upon the theory on which the war was prose- 
cuted, that the ordinances of secession were 
void, and the States notwithstanding still con- 
tinued part and parcel of the Union, or the 
theory since resorted to of conquered territo- 
ries. As conquered territories, unless it can be 
shown that the Constitution allows of perpetual 
dependencies, they were entitled to instant 
admission. They had the requisite population, 
constitutions that were republican in form; 
and it was nota question with the Government 
as to when these may have been established ; 
whether under the dominion of the confederate 
States or before. The fact was, however, that 
their State constitutions had not been altered. 

Now, sir, if these States with such institu- 
tions had been wrested from a foreign Power 
do we not all know that they would have been 
allowed without delay admission to the Union? 
Has it not been the uniform practice of the 
Government in relation to the Territories to 
admit when they had the requisite population? 
The best minds of the country have held that 
no enabling act was necessary ; and especially 
if they already had an organic law republicanin 
form. There could insuchcase be no necessity 
of an enabling act or other legislation by Con- 
gress. How immaterial must it beas to when 
their State institutions were modeled, whether 
under one government or another. What other 
question could legitimately arise ; what other 
duty in the Congress except that simply of 
seeing that they were fashioned after the 
republican model? : 

It. has long since been exploded that the 
clause of the Constitution giving to Congress the 
power to dispose of and make all needful rules, 
&c., touching the Territories and the other 
public property of the United States conferred 
any powers of legislation over the people in- 
habiting there, and held that the only clause 
relating to the subject is that giving the right 
to admit new States, under which no other 
power can be justly claimed except so much 
as may be necessary to enable such Territories 
as might not already have them to form State 
constitutions preparatory to their admission. 
The people of the Territories have as much 
right to self-government as we of the States, 
and the only daty of Congress is to protect 
them in its exercise whenever they havereached 
à point when their population by their nam- 
bers can «rganize and carry on the functions 
of govern aent. 

I have no purpose, however, to discuss at 
length these reconstruction measures—time 
would not suffice—but only to say, sir, that 
nobody can or does doubt that the southern 
States would have been promptly admitted but 
for the unhallowed lust of vengeance the wat 
excited, and lust of party dominion and ascend- 
ancy. How infinitely insignificant the error of 
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Virginia, under. the circumstances existing at 
the time, in resorting to what she believed her 
right of secession, a right which had been 
maintained by some, ay, by numbers of the 
best intellects of the country, in comparison 
with the gross violations of the Constitution in 
these reconstruction acts; not. alone in rela- 
tion to the people of the seceded States, but 
allthe rest, in that stupendous wrong.-of forcing 
onthem amendments of the Constitution which 
they loath and condemn! 

The States have no right to secede—are still 
of the Union notwithstanding the’attempt ; and 
so war is waged against them for the enforce- 
ment of the laws and to keep them to their 
allegiance. But the success of the war defeats 
the purpose of it, and, presto, the States in- 
stanter assume foreign relations. They are 
States for taxation, but not for representation 
in Congress; states for the ratification of 
amendments to the Constitution, which change 
it in its most vital parts, and States for all 
other beneficial purposes to the interest of 
the Republican party, but in all things else 
dependencies. 

The State of Virginia after her ordinance 
of secession and because of its assumed inval- 
idity you allowed to be a State ; and through a 
Legislature assuming to act for her procured 
her consent to the creation of a new State out 
of her territory, she is so far a State still that 
she can constitutionally ratify the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments and assist in fasten- 
ing them on the rest of the country. In all 
these important measures her voice is potent ; 
but to change her school law or regulate her 
judicial system you would have her powerless 
through all the coming ages. How supremely 
ridiculous all this! I am willing that her act 
of secession shall go down to posterity along 
side these gross wrongs, and cannot doubt, sir, 
the verdict posterity will pronounce. 

But, sir, these reconstruction measures, what- 
ever we may think of them, have been but of 
provisional and temporary intendment; they 

ave served their purpose in Virginia; they 
have had their bitter fruits for her and for the 
country. And now, sir, you are brought face 
to face with this great State which you have 
thus molded to your purposes, who comes and 
asks the terms of your bond; and what do you 
do? You higgle and halt, and insist upon fur- 
ther conditions. What a spectacle, that Vir- 
ginia—the Virginia of the Revolution, who 
“stood by the cradle of our liberties” and 
nursed them into sturdy vigor; Virginia, the 
home of Washington, of. Henry, of Madison, 
of Jefferson, and all the stirring memories that 
cluster about their names and thrill and exult 
our hearts; Virginia, who gave to the Govern- 
ment almost a continent and dedicated it to 
the empire of freedom; Virginia, standing at 
the door of that Union so enriched by her 
munificence and so resplendent by her deeds, 
and waiting readmission of her children, and 
they refuse, or would strike from the diadem 
that encircles her statehood its brightest gem. 

Can you doubt, sir, that if these States had 
been welcomed back in the spirit of the Crit- 
tenden resolutions at the close of the war long 
ere this, fraternal feeling would have sprung 
up and displaced that venom which some gen- 
tlemen on this floor think still rankles in the 
bosoms of the people of Virginia and the other 
States of the South? If we had had just and 
equable laws instead of persecution and pro- 
scription the now gaping and smarting wounds 
of the war, which have been constantly probed 
and lacerated by your measures, would have 
been effectually cured up. But now, sir, we 
hear the mutterings of discontent on every 
hand. They are not confined to the people of 
the South, but are wide spreading as the 
Union ; they are the sure precursors of a com- 
ing storm if this sort of legislation’ is contin- 
ved, If you would hush these murmurs to 
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silence, if you would still the tempest before it 
becomes a tornado, have done with these in- 
fractions of the Constitution. Take the peo- 
ple of Virginia and of all the southern States 
not only back to the Union but to your confi- 


dence. It is only so you can fulfill the destiny 
of this great Government. I will not enlarge 
upon it. 


Fraternity, equality, unity; these make up 
the glorious trinity of the Constitution. Each 
must be preserved in its integrity if the Con- 
stitution is to endure. 

„Anxious as Iam to see the people of Vir- 
ginia restored to their relations to the Union, 
an event which would deserve to be celebrated 


; with bonfires and rejoicings and which will thrill, 


in my judgment, the great heart of this nation 
from its center to its furthest limit as nothing 
else has done since the close of the war, I will 
not, I cannot consent to vote for the bill re- 
ported by the Reconstruction Committee. I 
cannot conseut to put the great shame of these 
degrading conditions upon her, and I will not 
violate the Constitution of my country. 


Public Expenditures. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. L. DAWES, 
+ OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Ix rus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 18, 1870. 


The House having under consideration thebill (H. 
R. No. 480) for the transfer of the Philadelphia navy- 
yard to League Island— ‘ 

Mr. DAWES said: 

Mr. Speaker: When this matter was before 
the House a few days since the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania pir, ScoFIELD] representing the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, who reported this 
bill, felt that my colleague on the Committee on 
Appropriations [Mr. Wasusurn, of Wisconsin] 
and myself had manifested undue zeal in oppo- 
sition to his call for the previous question, and 
he seemed to feel somewhat aggrieved that we 
were unwilling that by the previous question his 
bill should be protected from amendment and 
its merits discussed subject to his consent. I do 
not complain of him specially on that ground, 
for I do not suppose he had with reference to 
the peculiar provisions of this bill any design 
in thus insisting upon what has come to be in 
this House a sort of common law. But that 
the House may understand what would have 
been the condition of things had we yielded to 
his demand that the bill should be protected 
from amendment by the previous question, and 
that the discussion should proceed according 
to his wish and in his time, I ask the House to 
listen to the provisions of the bill: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Navy 
is hereby authorized to transfer the working navy- 
yard of the Philadelphia station to League Island 
as rapidly as is consistent with the interest of the 
service, and to sell, in manner and on terms to be 
approved bythe President, such portions of the pres- 
ent yard as shall from time to time be vacated. The 
proceeds of such sales shall be applied to the prep- 
aration of the new yard. 

What can the Secretary of the Navy do 
under this bill? He can sell at private sale, to 
whomsoever he pleases, the present navy-yard 
property at Philadelphia, reaching, if my friend 
from one of the Philadelphia districts is cor- 
rect, a valuation of $8,000,000. He can sell 
ail or any part of this property at private sale 
to whom he pleases, when he pleases, upon 
what terms he pleases; and all the protection 
the Treasury of the United States is to have in 
such a proceeding is, that he is to obtain the 
approval of the President of the United States, 
who, from the nature of his duties, can pay no 
personal attention to the proceeding, and can 
only approve the report which may be submit- 
ted to him by the very men whose conduct is 
to be passed upon. 


While I have the utmost | 


confidence in the Secretary of the Navy and 
the President of the United States, I may be 
allowed to say that if these officers were not 
of our political association and affiliation my 
friend from Pennsylvania would have been the 
last man to intrust either of them with any such 
power as this—to sell that vast property at pri- 
vate sale to any political friend upon any terms 
and at any timéwhen the Secretary of the Navy 
may see fit; and this, too, without paying one 
dollar of the proceeds into the Treasury of the 
United States, or accounting to any living man 
for a dollar of these proceeds; but in such 
manner and at such time as he shall see fit, 
slowly or rapidly, by secret or by open con- 
tract, by bid or by arrangement with party as- 
sociates, in any manner that may seem to him 
best, he can apply the whole of this $3,000,000 
to just such work upon League Island, and at 
just such time and with just such purposes as 
he may please. ~ 

This, Mr. Speaker, is the bill which we, rep- 
resenting the Committee on Appropriations, 
struggled for the permission to discuss and for 
ne privilege of amending, if it is to become a 

aw. 

But, sir, my chief opposition to this bill rests 
on other grounds. Iknow full well that my friend . 
from Pennsylvania is willing to have the bill 
amended in some of these particulars, and my 
associate upon the committee has how pending 
amendments as to the sale of the present navy- 
yard. But there is pending no amendment sug- 
gested from any quarter requiring the Secretary 
of the Navy, when he has disposed of the pres- 
ent navy-yard, to account for the proceeds into 
the Treasury. I desire toinquire why the Repre- 
sentatives of the people may not have the priv- 
ilege of appropriating from time to time what 
may be necessary for making League Island a 
proper naval station? Why is it that they are 
to be relieved from the duty of making these 
appropriations when necessary; and why is 
the Secretary of the Navy authorized by this 
bill to apply the whole of this amount of 
$3,000,000 to the work upon League Island 
without accounting at all for the proceeds of 
the old navy-yard? Let us from time to time 
appropriate whatever money may be neces- 
sary, Whether it be $500,000, $1,000,000, or 
$3,000,000. Let us control this matter; let 
us make the necessary appropriations; let us 
not authorize any one man to exercise entire 
control over this matter without accounting to 
us or to any other authority as to the amount 
applied to this work or the manner in which it 
may be expended. : 

Sir, I am opposed to the passage of this bill. 
In that opposition I have nothing to say against 
the propriety of a navy-yard at League Island; 
that controversy is passed. In it I never took 
any part. I have no preconceived opinions to 
| maintain at this time. During the controversy 
between League Island and New London I had 
other duties to discharge here, and I donot even 

know upon which side I voted. 
’ Some things are fixed, and I take them as 
they are; and among them, whether right or 
wrong, it is fixed that this navy-yard is to 
leave the city of Philadelphia and ultimately 
to be placed upon League Island. The growth 
of the city has enveloped it. It is necessary I 
know full well, according to the plans for the 
future enlargement of that city, that the navy- 
yard must leave the city, and must go elsewhere. 
The city of Philadelphia, I know, has pre- 
sented to the United States this island at a cost 
of $350,000, and I assume that ultimately the 
yard must go there. 

But, sir, there are other things which I also 
assume as fixed facts, and one of them is that 
the passage of this bill involves the immediate 
expenditure, independently of these $3,000,000 
which you put into the hands of the Secretary 
of the Navy, of more than a million dollars. 
I do not, as I said, enter into any controversy 
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about the propriety of having this island made 
into a navy-yard. There may be a. contro- 
versy. between my colleagues on the committee 
and the gentlemen who represent Philadelphia 
here. about what may be the condition of the 
soil thirty feet below the surface of that island, 
and there may be a controversy between them 
as to the heaith of that island, whether it be a 
healthy situation or not. Thap I do not enter 
into. i 

I have something to say, Mr. Speaker, about 
matters in reference to which there can be no 
controversy. The question how high League 
Island is above the tide is a matter about which 
nobody ċan dispute. Whether it be below or 
above low or high-water mark any engineer 
can fix, and there can be no dispute about it. 
I have before me, sir, a report of a board of 
officers to the Secretary of the Navy, from 
which I learn that in order to make League 
Island so high above low-water mark ag to be 
protected from the tide it will be necessary to 
raiso the whole surface between nine and ten 

eet. : 

Mr. KELLEY. 
report? 

Mr. DAWES. Now, sir, whether the island 
has risen above the tide since this report was 
made or not I do not know; whether it has 
been lifted as have the expectations and plans 
of Philadelphians in this House to a level with 
or, above the tides I know not; but, sir, when 
this report, signed by S. H. Stringham, presid- 
ing officer; W. H. Gardner, commodore; Q. 
J. Van Brunt, commotlore; W. P. S. Sanger, 
engineer, was made to the late Secretary of the 
Navy, Hon. Gideon Welles, it declared that 
“ to raise the surface of this island to a height 
which would render it safe from encroachment 
of high tides will require a filling of from nine 
to ten feet over the whole area.” Nobody can 
dispute the point to which the tide rises, 

‘There are four hundred acres, and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy in his report to this House 
proposes to make it six hundred acres. The 
four hundred acres described in this report it 


What is the date of that 


will cost more than $1,000,009 to raise above 
the encroachments of the high tides. Sir, every- 
body knows that four hundred acres raised 
nine feet will make five millions and a half 
cubic yards of earth which will have to be 
carried across the water in boats and dumped 
upon this island; and if anybody believes it 
can be done at less than fifty cents a yard he 
believes what I do not. There are $2,500,000 
to say nothing of asea-wail around the whole, 
whichis rendered necessary, amounting to more 
than two miles. Now, there cannot be. one 
single machine-shop or one load of machinery 
moved from the old navy-yard to League Island 
at all till the ground upon which it is to stand 
is lifted above the encroachments of high tides 
unless you wish to carry the navy-yard to sea. 

Mr. O'NEILL, I wish to ask the gentle- 


man a question. Is he to speakon the subject 


of making the appropriations which may be 
necessary, or is he to take up his time in 
attacking League Island and its suitableness 
as a location for a navy-yard ? 

_ Mr. DAWES. I propose to take up the time 
in that way in which I think I shall best be 
able to place the question before the House. 
I propose to show that nothing can be done 
toward removing this yard at all until an 
expenditure of more than a million dollars is 
made; and therefore that this bill, which my 
friend said with so much naiveté the other day 
did not.contain adollar of appropriation, is but 
the first reading of a bill for the appropriation 
of more than a million dollars, My friend said 
that the Committee on Naval Affairs, who are 
clothed by this House with the duty of con- 
sidering all matters pertaining to the Navy, will 
have done their duty when they have got this 
bill through; and then, as a division of labor, 


the local Representatives from the city of | 


Philadelphia he thought very likely might ask 
for a small: appropriation, as if part of the 
duties which properly pertained to the Naval 
Committee were to be surrendered b y that com- 
mittee to.the Representatives from Philadel- 
phia.. But this led to an inquiry I ascertained 
from the Navy Department that while my friend 
was making his statement to the House, painted 
in rose colors, on that very day the Bureau of 
Docks and Yards in the Naval Department 
were making out an estimate for League Island 
of $800,000. This has not yet come here, 
although Admiral Porter thought it had; this 
has not yet reached here and will not until this 
bill is disposed of. But I state to the House 


that there is prepared an estimate for League. 


Island of $800,000, to follow this bill. This 
is perfectly plain from the report of the Secre- 
tary himself, from which I take these extracts : 


'' This [removal] the Department has been and is 
anxiousto accomplish; but itneeds an appropriation 
-for the preparation of the new yard, and without this 
it gaņnot move.” # = $ #' # $ š 

“The annual expenses of this yard are, for these 
reasons and those before given, much increased; and 
itis not doubted that the yvings from this source 
and from the expense now Incurred of maintaining 
two establishments with the money which can be 
realized from the judicious sale of the land now occu- 
pied in the heart of the city, will go very far toward 
repaying the expense of establishing the yard at 
League Island. I trust, therefore, that authority, if 
it be necessary, be given to the Department to trans- 
fer the working yard of the Philadelphia station to 
League Island as rapidly as is consistent with the 
interests of the service, and to dispose of the present 
yard as portions of it shall be vacated, and that an 
adequate appropriation will be made for the work 
necessary to be done before any part of the present 
yard can be sold.” 


‘Before any part of it can be sold ;’”’ for the 
very apparent reason that before you can sell 
that yard and move the buildings and ma- 
chinery from it to any other place you must 
have a place to stand upon; not under water, 
but raised from nine to ten feet by bringing 
the earth from the banks of the river on the 
Jersey side, or somewhere else, and lifting it 
up. Therefore, sir, while I do admit that the 
time will come when the yard has to be moved. 

was correct the other day in the assertion I 
made that this bill involved an expenditure 
of millions of dollars, and should not be passed 
through under the previous question, And 
now let me ask whether it is wise, and whether 
it is best to make this appropriation? Let us 
not do anything inconsistent with our duty in 
regard to the public expenditure on the plea 
that this bill does not provide for the expend- 
iture of money. I do not intend that the 
House or any member of it who casts his 
vote for this bill shall escape from voting with 
the knowledge that such a vote implies also 
the voting for $800,000, and fora placing. of 
$3,000,000 besides at the absolute disposal of 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

And now I ask the gentleman whether it is 
best to take the course proposed in this bill? 
This is a new public work; it is not a public 
work already begun and carried so far that it 
would be impossible to stop it without sacri- 
fice. Itis not commenced as yet. Is. there 
an absolute, pressing, overwhelming necessity 
now of undertaking this work at this time, or 
is the Treasury of the United States in posses- 
sion of such superabundant fands that we can 
undertake it atthis time? It becomes the Rep- 
resentatives of the people to answer both those 
questions, and if I may have your patience I 
propose, Mr. Speaker, as well as [ may be 
able, to discharge my duty in answering both 
these questions. . 

Sir, it is a time of peace; there is no pressing 
necessity for the enlargement of navy-yards, 
The navy-yards of the country were sufficient 
forthe war. At any rate, the war was a success 
with the navy-yards. at their present capacity 
and power. There is no occasion, therefore, 
in this time of peace for building up new navy- 
yards in this country, 

And there is behind. this a question which I 


have no time to discuss at present, but which 
ought to be settled before we launch upon the 
expenditure of money either for new yards or 
for the enlargement of old yards; and that is, 
whether it is best for us to maintain this vast 
expenditure of money on. navy-yards at all, 
The British navy, for some reason or other, 
depends upon private yards. Ninety per cent. , 
I am told, of all the work done upon the British 
navy is done in private yards. Admiral Porter 
says, in evidence which I have before me, given 
by him before a committee of this House, that 
we spent $480,000,000 for our navy-yards dur- 
ing the war, and that we have nothing at all 
to show for it now; that we have no navy as 
the result of the money so spent on our yards ; 
and he suggests the building of a merchant 
marine, semi-warlike steamers, as a substitute 
for all our Navy; and he tells you that he 
would advise the building of every one of them 
in private yards, because they can be built 
cheaper than in public yards. ‘Lhe vessel that 
sunk the. Merrimac and saved Philadelphia 
and New York and Boston from destruction 
was builtin a private yard by a private indi- 
vidual, and in ninety days. I say I do not enter 
into that question now; but it is a question 
that ought to be settled before we expend this 
money. But I desire to call your attention to 
what the Secretary of the Navy has estimated 
and proposes to expend upon other yards in 
addition to what he proposes to spend upon the 
Philadelphia navy-yard. 

Mr. MYERS. "I wish to ask the gentleman 
a question before he passes from this subject. 
I desire to know whether Iam to understand 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions that it is his opinion or the opinion of 
Admiral Porter that our Navy during the war 
effected nothing toward crushing the rebellion? 

Mr. DAWES. I do not know what the gen- 
tleman understands. I neither said so myself 
nor did I say that Admiral Porter said so. 

Mr. MYERS. You said the $480,000,000 
expended for the Navy during the war were 
useless, 

Mr. DAWES. I said that Admiral Porter 
stated that $480,000,000 had been expended 
for the Navy during the war, and we had abso- 
lately nothing to show for it to-day. . 

Mr. DICKEY. Will my colleague on the 
Committee on Appropriations yield to me fora 
question ? i 

Mr. DAWES. My friend will excuse me; I 
cannot yield to him. I understand that he 
represents on this occasion the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and not the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. . 

But I was going on to say that in addition to 
that $800,000 the Secretary of the Navy pro- 
poses besides to expend in the navy-yard at 

ortsmouth, New Hampshire, $577,856, against 
$50,000 expended last year; at the navy-yard 
at Boston $747,341, against $100,000 last year ; 
at the navy-yard at New York $833,511, against 
$100,000 last year; at the navy-yard at Phila- 
delphia $111,985, against $25,090 last year; at 
the navy-yard at Washington $551,775, against 
$50,000 last year ; at the navy-yard at Norfolk 
$258,312, against $30,006 lasi year; and at the 
navy-yard at Mare Island $93,423, against 
$30,000. He thus proposes to expend upon 
navy-yards, besides this $800,000, a total of 
$3,607,394, against $451,000 last year. 

Mr. SCOFIELD. . Does the gentleman refer 
to the estimates for last year, or to the appro- 
priations ? 

Mr. DAWES. Iam Speaking of the appro- 
priations. . 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. DAWES. “I will answer any questions 
if it can be understood that my time shall be 
extended. : 

: us RANDALL. I hope that will be under- 
stood. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman has half 
an hour remaining. 

Mr. RANDALL. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man one question, 

Mr. DAWES. Isit understood that it will 
come out of my time? : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so regards it. 

Mr. DAWES. Then the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania will excuse me. I may be par- 
doned, as a friend of this Secretary and of this 
Administration, in what I may feel compelled 
to say in reference to either his estimates or 
theestimatesof the whole Administration, when 
I say that the estimates of this Secretary in 
reference to these expenditures do not inspire 
me with entire confidence. I know he speaksof 
economy and the saving of money, but, sir, 
the great point upon which I find that he has 
expended his energies is upon the promise he 
holds outto the House that he will save $2,000,- 
000 upon the article of coal alone, the whole 
estimate for which for the last two years wasless 
than $150,000 a year! Sir, that is an achieve- 
ment of mathematics that finds its parallel only 
in the attempt to save $5,000,000 by abolishing 
the franking privilege, when all the paper 
bought by this Government and thirty letters 
a day to every member sent through the mails 
at regular postage would pay less than five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. I hope to see the frank- 
ing privilege abolished, but on no such absurd 
pretense as that it will save $5,000,000, I 
really think that if the mathematicians who put 
these figures in the heads of these two Secre- 
taries could be brought to light and set to work 
the public debt would be paid before the expi- 
ration of this Administration! [Laughter.]» 
These are ‘mint annis and cumin,” but the 
‘weightier matter’? is the contrast in the foot- 
ings of this Secretary—$28,441,761 37, esti- 
mated for this year against $15,956,666 appro- 
priated last year. 

Now, sir, this a public work; it is a new 

ublic work. There is no necessity, no press- 
ing necessity of commencing it to-day. Does 
this load of estimates justify us in supporting 
this proposition? Why, sir, this book of 
estimates contains estimates for appropria- 
tions for public works of $24,625,173 85, 
against appropriations for the same objects 
last year of $5,498,000! Sir, the Administra- 
tion of Andrew Johnson surrendered to the 
allegation that it had been profligate in ex- 
penditures. The people tried it upon that 
charge and found it guilty, and-took from it 
the scepter of power, and put it in our hands 
upon our professions of economy in the admin- 
istration of the public service. And the peo- 
ple intend to hold us to our profession and 
promise. 

What is the first evidence that we have put 
forth to the country of our disposition to carry 
out our pledges? I hold in my hand the book 
of estimates for the first year of this Adminis- 
tration. And while I know the ungracious 
position I occupy, I propose to speak plainly, 
but to speak truly to my party friends on this 
side of the House. I know that while “ faith- 
ful are the wounds of a friend,’’ there is not 
much ease remaining to the friend who inflicts 
them. Now, sir, what did Andrew Johnson, 
in the last year of his administration, estimate 
that he would carry on this Government for? 
He estimated that he would carry it on for 
$303,000,000, and we cut down the appropri- 
ations $20,000,000 below his estimate. But his 
own estimate of the cost of carrying on the 
Government, which the people at the polls 
declared to be profligate and unreasonabie, 
was $803,000,000. 

Now, sir, what does our own Administration 
estimate that it will carry on the Government 
for for the next year? The sum estimated 
for is $831,097,174 62; an increase over the 
last estimate of the administration of Andrew 
Johnson for 1869-70 of $28,097,174 62. But 


mates for the present Administration and the 
appropriations made the last year of Andrew 
Jobnson’s administration is $49,682,587 01. 
It is due to the Post Office Department to say 
that there is an error of $7,000,000 in the 
footing, which reduces the amount to some 
$42,000,000. But behind and not entering into 
these estimates is the little sugar-plum of 
$800,000 that my friend from Pennsylvania 

Mr. Scorietp] proposes to prepare. the way 
for the local Representatives from Philadelphia 
to advocate here for League Island. Back of 
it, too, ig the Bay of Samana, and the Island 
of St. Thomas, at $7,500,000 in gold. And 
back of it, too, is what every man who has 
heretofore been in this House knows as the 
millions of dollars that will come back on 
those appropriation bills from the other end of 
the Capitol. Allofthese items are to be added 
to the figures I have given. 

Sir, here and here alone, upon this floor, are 
the pledges of the Republican party to be re- 
deemed. We can have no aid from the other 
end of the avenue; we can have no aid from 
the other end of the Capitol. It is here and 
here alone that the pledges are to be redeemed. 
And they shall be redeemed here in this House. 
Here is a public work which it is proposed to 
be commenced anew, not partly finished, but 
a new work not required by public necessity, 
not required by the exigencies of any depart- 
ment of this Government. Now, when we are 
considering that question, I put it to the Rep- 
resentatives of the people here whether we 
will inaugurate new public works upon the 
broad estimate of $24,000,000? It is here in 
the matter of public works that we can cut 
down these estimates. I complain of the other 
end of the avenue that with all its professions 
of economy—— 

Mr. STILES. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. DAWES. I cannot yield now. 

Mr. STILES. I desire—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman trom Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Dawes] declines to yield, and 
it is not in order to interrupt him. 

Mr. DAWES. I have a right to complain 
of the other end of the avenue, that with all its 
professions of economy and reduction of un- 
necessary force in the Departments, with all 
the heralding by telegraph or otherwise of its 

urpose of reduction, there is not one of these 
Departments that does not estimate to-day, in 
the book I have before me, for an increase of 
expenditure over the appropriations of last 
year, save only one, and that is the poor, 
unpopular Attorney General. I hope it is not 
because of this remarkable trait in his charac- 
ter that it is contemplated at the other end of 
this Capitol to relieve him from further public 
service and to drive him into private life. 

There is no reason why we should refuse to 
consider questions of this kind when we are 
commencing public works. I know the im- 
portance of many of our public works. Ido 
not profess to speak at this time for anybody 
but myself; but I do not believe that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations contemplate or de- 
sire, by any means, a general warfare upon 


public works. They recognize the necessity | 


of completing those already begun, the neces- 
sity, it may be, of beginning others; but in 
considering questions as to beginning public 
works they propose to ask this House to stand 
by them in scrutinizing to the utmost farthing 
the proposed expenditure. Naas 

Why, sir, there is the post office in New York 
city, which the architect of the public build- 
ings says will cost us $4,000,000; and the 
superintendent of its construction says that 
the granite to be used in building it will cost 
$1,500,000. No man cau tell what the post 
office in Boston will cost. Are we going on 
with such expénditures as that? Are we going 


to expend upon League Island $3,000,000 of 
value in the old navy-yard, together with 
$800,000 of a new appropriation, when’ that 
work can just as well as not wait five years? 
I see no reason for these vast outlays at the 
present time in that direction, unless it be the 
reason kindly stated to me and hinted to mem- 
bers of this Hgnse in a paragraph in a Phila- 
delphia paper, & paragraph intimating that the 
Republican party will makea mistake in treat- 
ing Philadelphia so badly as to refuse the 
passage of this measure. I understand what 
that means. Perhaps that was the reason my 
amiable friend on the other side of the House 
from the first district of Philadelphia, [Mr. 
RANDALL] chimed in for once in the grand 
quartette of the Philadelphia members while 
their colleague from the Erie district [Mr. 
ScoFIELD] led the music and kept time behind 
them. The gentleman from the first district 
of Pennsylvania understands what spending 
$3,000,000 for the benefit of any party means, 
and I suppose that is the reason he came to the 
aid of his colleagues of the second, the third, 
and the fourth districts in that grand music 
with which we were entertained the other day 
in support of this preparatory bill [laughter] 
which my friend from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs offered. 

Two things, Mr. Speaker, seem to be desired 
by this administration. At the other end of 
the avenue they are bent upon paying the pub- 
lic debt ; in this House we are constantly cry- 
ing out for a relief of the people from taxation 
and the burdens of that debt. I apprehend 
that neither of these objects can be accom- 
plished without that other thing, which seems 
to have been overlooked on both sides—a re- 
duction of expenditures. How do they pro- 
pose at the other end of the avenue to pay 
the public debt unless they reduce, these ex- 
penditures? How do we propose to relieve 
the people, and the industries, the enterprise, 
the capital of this land from the burden of tax- 
ation under which they are groaning except it 
be by reducing the public expenditures? 

I tell my friend from Maine, [Mr. Perens, ] 
who has emancipated himself from care about 
the pennies and has gone in a vain search for 
a dollar without any cents in it upon which he 
proposes to economize, that the pennies taken 
in the form of taxation from the spikes, the 
cordage, the sails, and the rigging of the ship- 
ping of Maine are what make the commerce of 
the country decline. I tell my friends of the 
Committee of Ways and Means that the indus- 
tries of the land, which are flocking to their 
door groaning under the burdens of taxation, 
complain that the expenditures of this nation 
are unjustifiable and without proper regard to 
economy or to the necessities of the case. I 
call upon the members of this House to stand 
by the Committee on Appropriations in the 
pledge which is given this day to the country 
that they will cut down these estimates of the 
Departments below the figure at which they 
were fixed by Andrew Johnson’s administra- 
tion, which the people, for that among other 
reasons, deprived of political power. In order 
to do this members must forego any private 
interests, any imaginary political gains by the 
expenditure of public money in particular local- 
ities. They must rise above such considera- 
tions and look to the general result upon the 
public welfare. 

Under such a policy the thousand busy fingers 
of industry will wake with new life; enter- 
prise will take courage and burst the iron bands 
by which it is now bound, and this country will 
advance in prosperity and development. Pub- 
lic works will go on of themselves; private en- 
terprise will push them forward. ‘The vation 
in years that are to come will build navy- yards 
at League Island and at New London, and if 
that should appear to be wise policy will am- 
plify others, at Boston, at Portsmouth, and all 
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` over the country. But to-day the policy is a 
reduction of expenditures, that thereby at this 
end of the avenue the people may be relieved 
from the burdens of taxation and that at the 
other.end of the avenue the public debt may 
be paid. , =a th os 

_ Sir, itis from this view of the case, believ- 
ing this to be a test question, that I shall be 
compelled to move to lay thi bill upon the 
table, and to call the yeas and nays, so that the 

eople may know who will stand up in this 
House and oppose this attempt to curtail the 
expenditures of the Government. I do not, 
however, propose to do it.until my friend shall 
have an opportunity to debate his bill as fully 
as he desires; but then, sir, with the declara- 
tion that thisis but to prepare the way foran ap- 
propriation already estimated for of $800,000. 
to begin a public work which the necessities of 
the service do not require, I shall ask the yeas 
and nays on the motion to lay on the table. 


Admission of Virginia. 


SPEECH OF HON. BOYD WINCHESTER, 
OF KENTUCKY, - 
Ix rus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 14, 1870. 

The Houge having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 783) to admit the State of Virginia to 
representation in the Congress of the United States— 

Mr. WINCHESTER said: 

Mr. Speaker: I thank my colleague [Mr. 
Brox] for the few minutes granted to me. I 
am gratified to have the opportunity to enter 
my protest, feeble as it may be, against the 
extraordinary and most dangerous usurpation 
of power involved in the bill now under con- 
sideration. It does violence to every limita- 
tion contained in the Constitution ; itisa com- 
pound of malignity and bad faith; it has no 
parallel even in the revolutionary legislation 
of the past four years ! 

During the first session of the Forty-First 
Congress last March President Grant sent ina 
special message, which had the effect finally of 
securing the passage of a bill, which provided 
that the States of Virginia, Mississippi, and 
Texas might submit their constitutions to the 
votes of their citizens registered at the date of 
said submission for ratification or rejection, 
elect State officers and members of Congress, 
accompanied with a virtual pledge of their ad- 
mission into the Union upon a compliance with 
this law and the ratification of the fifteenth 
amendment. The election was held in Vir- 
ginia, and General Canby reported the consti- 
tution adopted by a majority of 201,441 votes. 

The Legislature elected was convened, and 
guided by the advice of Attorney General 
Hoar, understood to be indorsed by the Presi- 
dent, proceeded to elect two United States 
Senators and ratify the fifteenth amendment, 
All the requisitions of Congress, unjust and 
unequal as they were, have been strictly com- 
plied with. All the conditions, wrongfully 
imposed as they were, have been scrupulously 
fulfilled, that there might be no excuse or 
pretext for her further exclusion. Having 
thus observed all the conditions- precedent of 
restoration, she has a right to call upon Con- 

' gress to observe and keep the stipulations on 
its part. Ts she to be compelled to pass again 
beneath the “bow and spear of the captor,” 
to learn of new terms that are to be demanded? 
Is Congress thus wantonly to sport with and 
disappointexpectationswhichitself had author- 
ized? Shall supplication only serve to render 
power more ferocious? Shall promises, how- 
ever solemnly made and declared, prove but 
the silk jacket to the gauntleted hand? _ 

Sir, the infliction of any further exactions 
on Virginia will not only be a palpable viola- 
tion in itself of the Constitution, but a shameful 


; tutionally possible. Hamilton wrote, in 1802: 


| disregarded the 


breach of faith. The South in laying down 


her arms, accepting the situation, and express- 
ing an honest willingness to renew her alle- 
giance to the Government and the Constitution 
of the United States, did not covenant to obey 
the boundless behests of the party in power. 
Yet this.is the sine gua non which Statesas yet 
unreconstructed are compelled to accept before 
they can be restored to the Union ; the victims 
of an atrocious political jugglery that is ready 
upon every occasion to reckon a State either 
as a State or non-State according as her being 
reckoned the one or the other subserves the 
partisan purpose of the hour. . 

‘í Patriotism,” says Gibbon in one of his 
chapters on the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, ‘‘is that sense of common interest 
which men feel in the preservation of a Gov- 
ernment of whose liberties they are common 
partakers;’’ but modern political philosophy 
declares patriotism to be an undying attach- 
ment to the Radical party, and loyalty an un- 
questioned devotion to itsinterests. The pol- 
icy of Congress in dealing with the southern 
States has been as illogical as it has been per- 
fidious. Why the necessity of an act of Con- 
gress to admit Virginia to representation? The 
mere temporary abeyance or suspension of 
the right, from the exigency of the war, was 
no forfeiture. The people of the revolting 
States never ceased to be citizens because they 
failed to effect their forcible expatriation, and 
therefore were entitled to the right of local 
self-government the moment the rebellion 
ceased. ‘No State,” says Mr. Lincoln in his 
Inaugural, ‘‘can lawfully getout of the Union.” 
It may pretend to secede, but it is still in the 
Union, and there it must remain. The war 
was waged to establish this principle: After 
all opposition was annihilated and the victory 
complete, Congress did not put forth its hand 
to gather the glorious fruit, but turned around 
and declared the seceding States out of the 
Union and not entitled to representation, and 
that there they should remain until brought in 
under suitable conditions and penalties. If, 
indeed, it had not been as impotent to con- 
struct as it has shown itself mighty to déstroy, 
the Union would long since have been restored. 
This would not have suited its instinct for mis- 
chief. Four years of war conducted on the 
principle that “no State’? was out of the 
Union, and four years of equally ruinous legis- 
lation proceeding on a directly opposite as- 
sumption, has verified the truth of our own 
historian, Prescott, who says: 

“The bloody pages of history attest the fact that 


fanaticism armed with power is the worst evil that 
can befall a nation,” 

Sir, in point of law and in point of fact Vir- 
ginia is within the Federal Union to-day as 
truly as she ever was. Admit that she is. a 
State, which no one will gainsay I presume, and 
her right to representation is legally irresist- 
ible. She holds it directly from the Consti- 
tution. Even if Congress possessed the power 
to put States out of the Union, they would 
retain their Federal rights until the power had 
been duly exercised.: It requires a regular 
law, approved bythe President or passed over 
his veto, to admit a State; andit would require 
the same to expel one, if expulsion were consti- 


“The creation of a new State has beenvery perti- 
nently mentioned as a decisive instance of a power 
in a Legislature to do a thing which, being done, is 
irrevocable.” 

It being therefore, sir, impossible to puta 
State out of the Union, it is impossible to di- 
vest it of its right to representation. : Being a 
State it is entitled to two Senators and at least 
one Representative, of which not even the 
amending power can deprive it without its con- 
sent. Mr. Speaker, I am painfully aware, sir, 
that gentlemen on the other side of the House 


have long since ignored and contemptuously 
fact that Congress is a body | 


of limited powers, holding no authority what- 
ever that is not derivative, and incapable of 
exercising any legitimate power except that 
which is strictly defined; that it is no longer 
a Congress of defined powers, but “ as omnip- 
otent as the Parliament of Great Britain ;” the 
Constitution a Protean puppet of party; a wild 
and furious partisan will the supreme exponent 
of right and law. They have been unwill- 
ing to see and comprehend that these limita- 
tions were essential to liberty itself, and that 
concentrating power into one central Govern- 
ment over so vast a country, with such a vari- 
ety of institutions and industrial pursuits, must 
necessarily produce a strife of sections and the 
most fearful and irresponsible despotism. They 
have, in the language of Burke, ‘‘ changed from 
an immediate state of procuration and delega- 
tion to a course of acting as from original 
power; the way, he truly adds, “in which 
all popular magistraciesgn the world have been 
perverted from their purposes.’’ 

Mr. Speaker, whence comes the power of 
Congress to impose fundamental conditions on 
incoming States, and that they shall be irrevo- 
cable? Whence comes the power of Congress 
to dictate the provisions of a State constitution 
farther than it shall be “republican in form?” 
What power has Congress to incorporate into 
the constitution of any State any other oath 
than the one which the State itself prescribes? 
These are grave questions. How have they 
been met and answered? The distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Parnn] who 
seems to have been assigned the especial cham- 
pionship of the bill, with his characteristic bold- 
‘pelo commendable frankness, has told us 
that— 

“I am resolved to spare no effort to secure ajust 


but vigorous exercise of that new power of Congress 
the inauguration of which in our day has marke 
thecommencement of a new era in the history of 
this Government; that new power which the crimes 
of southern rebels and their northern allies have 
forced the people of these United States to confer 
upon the national Government for the preservation 
of the lives and liberties of the citizens ; that power 
which enables Congress, by appropriate legislation, 
to enforce the thirteenth and fourteenth amend- 
ments of the Constitution of the United States, being 
itself sole judge of what that appropriate legislation 
is, and responsible for that judgment only to the 
people; that power which enables Congress to cross 
the borders of Virginia or any other State with the 
flaming sword of the Republic to cut up slavery by 
the roots, to guard the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the United States, to defend the lives, lib- 
erties, and property of the people imperiled without 
due process of law, to secure to all the equal protec- 
tion of the laws, to scourge from his seat every impu- 
dent usurper who crawls into State or Federal office 
in defiance of the third section of the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United States, 
and to crush any and every attempt to question the 
public debt of the nation or to pay any debt incurred 
in aid of the rebellion. Formerly an earnest advo- 
cate of the rights of the States, I now accept the sit- 
uation into which I have been forced by the crimes 
of northern and southern traitors. I now consent 
to an increase of the Federal power to which before 
the war I could not have consented. I see that our 
Government is now in a transition state.” 


I thank him for his manly admission ; but I 
say to him that this ‘ new power of Congress” 
may force these States to be brought in as 
emasculated States, with pseudo-constitutions 
forbidding them throughout all the coming 
ages to regulate for themselves their domestic 
affairs as they are regulated by the States of 
the North ; but, sir— 

“A breath can unmake them as abreath has made na 
and such constitutions will not, when limbs 
shall be as free as souls are, be worth the 
paper and ink they degrade and desecrate. No 
human power except such as should annihilate 
populations can prevent it, Itis an attempt 
to tie her up for an ‘eternity of control.” 
The conditions are mere nullities, andif passed 
will have no binding force. Congress has no 
right to exact them. The State cannot bind 
posterity by accepting them. It is simply a 
malignant attempt to strike down, an. inalien- 
able right, but without any ability to give per- 
manent effect to the blow. In the eloquent 
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words of the gentleman-from Nevada, [Mr. 
Fircr]— 

“It creates a crime without providing a punish- 
ment, enacts a law without a penalty for its infrac- 
tion, and makes fundamental conditions: without 
supplemental consequences.”* 

Sir, itis too true that the ‘ Government is in 
a transition state.” Phaeton has sprung into 
the seat of Apollo, and the coursers of the sun 
dash wildly through the heavens, threatening 
destruction to the ardent. hopes and expecta- 
tions of man. Such, sir, are the fruits of the 
departure from the written and true spirit of 
the Constitution; such the results of doctrines 
promulgated by men who claim to be wiser and 
better and purer than their own ancestors, who 
reject the work approvedby their own Franklin, 
Jay, and Hamilton in their affected -aping of 
Wilberforce, under a system in which Parlia- 
mentis supreme; men who would extinguish 
the last ray of our glory in their worship of an 
abstraction. Mr. Speaker, the bill before us 
contains the following provisions, which are 
denominated fundamental : 

First, that no person shall hold any office, civil or 
military, in said State who shall not have taken and 
subscribed one of the following oaths or affirmations, 
namely: “I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that Ihave 
never taken an oath as a member of Congress, or as 
an officer of the United States, or as a member of any 
State Legislature, or as an executive or judicial offi- 
cer of any State, to support the Constitution of the 
United States and thereafter engaged in insurrection 
or rebellion against the same, or given aid or com- 


fort to the enemies thereof;” or, “I do solemnly 


swear (or affirm) that I have been relieved from dis- 
ability by an act of Congress, as provided for by the 
third section of the fourteenth article of the amend- 
ments of the Constitution of the United States.” Sec- 
ond, that the constitution of said State shall never 
bo so amended or changed as to deprive any citizen 
or class of citizens of the United States of the right 
to vote or hold office in said Stato who are entitled 
to vote or hold office by said constitution, except as 
a punishment for such crimes as are now felonies at 
common law, whereof they shal] have been duly con- 
victed under laws equally applicable to all the in- 
habitants of said State; or to prevent any person on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude from serving asa juror or participating equally 
in the school fund or school privileges provided for 
in said constitution. 

The test-oath has not been exacted of any 
Legislature of any of the reconstructed States, 
I believe, sir, except in the case of Georgia, 
which bill was passed during this session. If 
I am wrong I hope to be corrected. The oath 
embraced in the constitution of Virginia as 
adopted, which all the officers of the State are 
required to take, is as follows: 

“All persons before entering upon the discharge 
of any functions as officers of this State must take 
and subscribe to the following oath or affirmation: 

“T do solemnly swear that I will support and sus- 
tain the Constitution and laws of the United States 
and the constitution and laws of the State of Vir- 
ginia; that L recognize and accept the civil and 
political equality of all men before the laws, and 
that I will faithfully perform the duty of to 
the best of my ability; so help me God.” 

_ Sir, is not Virginia’s loyalty protected suffi- 
ciently by that oath? ‘‘ Swearing” can never 
change the habits of a people, obliterate recol- 
lections, transfer attachments and reverence, 
extinguish animosities, or correct sentiments 
and prejudices, if you please. Again, sir, the 
bill seeks to prohibit forever any changes being 
made in regard to suffrage, sitting on juries, the 
school fund, &c. Will not Virginia, sir, when- 
ever restored, have the same control and author- 
ity over her constitution as other States; the 
same right to alter, amend, or change? As 
said by my colleague from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Becx,] ‘Congress cannot pass a law declar- 
atory of the Constitution.” Of course no State 
can do anything forbidden in the Constitution; 
but Congress when it passes this bill virtually 
recognizes that there is nothing in it to prevent 
the very enactments which are pretended to be 
guarded against. They will be as unavailing 
as the efforts of Sisyphus against the constant 
all-pervading, immutable power of gravitation. 
Let the gentlemen remember that remarkable 
declaration of Chief Justice Marshall from the 
bench, that ‘‘ Congress has undoubtedly great 


power, but it cannot make a fact out of a false- 
hood? = > AN ; 

Mr. Speaker, the all-embracing wisdom of 
the framers of our organic law seems to have 
anticipated and provided for every exigency 
that might arise in the complicated affairs of 
government, and Mr. Madison, in reference to 
the very text on which all this assumption is 
based, the right to ‘‘guaranty a republican 
form of government,” says in the. forty-third 
number of the Federalist, that— 

“Tt may possibly be asked whether it may not be- 
come a pretext for alterations in the State govern- 
ments, without the concurrence of the States them- 
selves. But the authority extends no further than 
to a guarantee of a republican form, which supposes 
a preexisting government of the form which is to be 
guarantied. henever the Siates may choose to 
substitute other republican forms they have-the right 
to do so, and to claim the Federal guarantee for the 
latter, The onlyrestriction imposed on them is that 
they shall not exchange republican for anti-repub- 
lican constitutions.” 

Sir, you may inscribe over the door of ad- 
mission into the Union the password of Radi- 
calism, and permit no State to pass that fails 
to give it. These exactions may be enforced 
now, but remember that ‘‘ though the mills of 
God grind slowly, yet they grind exceedingly 
small,” and the time will come when they will 
vanish as flax at the touch of flame. It has 
been said that there are imperious circum- 
stances which compel parties to a perseverance 
in their designs; but how can we account for 
the implacable purpose that persists in brand- 
ishing the torch amid the ruins it has made, 
and pursuing those whom it has destroyed 
with unrelenting hate, unless it be— 

“‘Stept in so far, that, should they wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o'er.” 

Mr. Speaker, the advocates of this bill seem 
to be entirely oblivious of a positive and ex- 
plicit promise made to Virginia, even prior to 
the fresh demand of April 10 past.’ It is con- 
tained in section five of the act of March 2, 1867, 
which I will read. 

‘Suc. 5. That whon the people of any one of said 
rebel States shall have formed a constitution of gov- 
ernment in conformity with the Constitution of the 
United Statesin all respects, framed by a convention 
of delegates elected by the malecitizens of said State 
twenty-one years old and upward, of whatever race, 
color, or previous condition, who have been resident 
insaid State for ono year previous to the day of such 
election, except such as may be disfranchised for 
participation in the rebellion or for felony at com- 
mon law; and when such constitution shall provide 
thatthe elective franchiseshall be enjoyed by allsuch 
persons as have the qualifications herein stated for 
electors of delegates; and when such constitution 
shall be ratified by a majority of the persons voting 
on the question of ratification who are qualified as 
electors for delegates, and when such constitution 
shall have been submitted to Congress for examina- 
tion and approval and Congress shall have approved 
the same; and when said State by a-vote of its Legis- 
lature elected under said constitution shall have 
adopted the amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States proposed by the Thirty-Ninth Con- 
gress, and known asarticle fourteen; and whensaid 
article shall have become a part of the Constitution 
of the United States, said State shall be declared 
entitled to representation in Congress, and Senators 
and Representatives shall be admitted therefrom on 
their taking the oaths prescribed by law; and then 
and thereafter the preceding sections of this act shall 


be inoperative in said State.” 

Has not Virginia come up fully to all the re- 
quirements? No surrendering people ever did 
more promptly, more absolutely, more sub- 
missively, or with one tenth the sacrifice of 
property and hope and pride and feeling com- 
ply with all the terms demanded on her part. 
She has changed her organic law and redigested 
her municipal code to conform to the new 
order of things. She hazarded a social revo- 
lution and a paralysis of every form of labor 
which well might have awed the most thrifty 
people and the most firmly established society. 
While opposed to negro suffrage as an original 
question, she has accepted it in good faith, 
with no crouching purpose of seeking its over- 
throw. While believing that broad and indel- 
ible dividing lines of color and physical organ- 
ization, their respective traditions, extremes 
of moral and intellectual advancement, un- 


equal aptitudes if not capacities for higher 
civilization, unfits the black man ever to saë- 
cessfully dispute the preéminence with his white 
brother as members of the same community in 
the arts and business of life, and separates 
them by an impassable gulf; ~> : 

-Although not convinced that éven the “new 
power’? of the gentleman from Wisconsin has 
as yet changed’ the’ wool of the African: to 
Hyperian curls, given him a Roman or Grecian 
nose, scooped out a hollow in his foot, orim- 
parted to him the odor of ‘‘ the balm of a thou- 
sand flowers,” still she has conformed to the 
order of the nation, and placed him upon an 
absolute civil and political equality with her 
white citizens. All these things she has done 
and suffered to show her good faith in fulfill- 
ing the obligations of her surrender, to main- 
tain the Constitution and preserve the Union, 
and then she is to be told haughtily that her 
humiliation is unavailing. 

Mr. Speaker, I would commend to the gen- 
tlemen the perusal of the letter of their defeated 
candidate for Governor in Virginia, addressed 
to Colonel R. W. Hughes. I will only read a 
paragraph or two: 


“ RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, December 10, 1869. 
“My Drar Sir: [had hoped there wouldbe, at the 
opening of Congress, no division of sentiment in 
Washington on the subject of thaimmediate restora- 
tion of Virginia, and am surprised at what occurred 
before the Reconstruction Committee on yesterday. 

“We have arrived, it seems tome, at astagein the 
work of reconstruction when it is utterly idle to at- 
tempt the correction of any evil which may exist 
here by a longer denial of Federal representation to 
the State. No Conservative or Democrat will be 
made a Republican; no bitterness will be assuaged ; 
no ostracism be abated; nor any spirit of amnesty 
be encouraged or oblivion for the past be secured by 
either an exclusion of tho State or individuals from 
any of the rights which belong to the most favored 
of States or citizens, Whether such desirable results 
were ever likely to be secured by test-oaths and dis- 
franchisements or not it is certain they can have no 
such operation from this time forward.” ' 

Oh, that it could touch a responsivechord in 
their hearts, that they might trample under foot 
the ruthless tyrant of party spirit whose very 
life-principle is an ignoble selfishness that treads 
upon and crushes all the kindlier sympathies 
and more generous impulses! Would it not be 
wiser to imitate the example of England in the 
revolution of 1688 and 1745, to ‘‘make per- 
suasion do the work of fear;’’ to call together 
in a spirit of renewed affection all the children 
of America and rouse them to a noble emulation 
in restoring the shattered and almost ruined 
arch of our mighty empire? Would it not be 
the part of sensible statesmanship to bury in 
oblivion the memories of our domestic dissen- 
sions, and with the Roman emperor who, when 
asked to erect a monument to vengeance to 
commemorate the death of Piso, exclaimed: 

“Private memories and hatreds engendered by 
civil strife should always be forgotten, and public 
memories commemorate foreign conquests, never 
domestic calamities.” y : 

Ts it manly when the Titan is smitten down 
by the thunderbolts of war and chained to the 
rock to inflict upon him every wrong and in- 
jury and insult that insolent power can con- 
ceive? Can such indignities have a tendency 
to foster loyalty? A just, considerate, and 
paternal government alone makes a submissive 
and loyal people, but arrogance, rancor, and 
tyranny are naturally repaid with hatred, and 
if these are joined with perfidy hatred deepens 
into execration and abhorrence. Congress 
must expect to reap whatit sows. Ifit desires 
the respect and attachment of the Virginians 
let it demonstrate by its justice and magna- 
nimity that it deserves a return of grateful and 
generous sentiments. Like the ancient Greeks 
during their Isthmian and other national com- 
memorations, let us observe a universal am- 
nesty, banish all passion and prejudice, and 
as one family unite in the noble resolution that 
we will henceforth do all that we can to cherish 
the virtues and to preserve and improve the 


moral and civil institutions without which 
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liberty is but licentiousness and free gavern- 
ment but an empty and delusive name. Mr. 
Speaker, with the solemnity of the Cosmogo- 
nist. in the Vicar of Wakefield some. of the 
supporters of this. bill have. assured Virginia 
that they are giving her an execllent bargain 
and are governed by a patriotic desire to make 
her prosperous, independent, andloyal. Well 
might Virginia respond, in the vein of Tenny- 
son’s lines on the. Emperor Napoleon at the 
time. of the Crimean war: 

"Tt is true we have a faithful ally, 

Butonly the devil knows what he means,” 

Mr. Speaker, is it right in justice to the 
memories of her glorious dead and her own 
great history in the past, already leaping across 
the track of time in immortal light more lumi- 
nous than the pathway of the stars, that we 
should exact of the ‘‘Old Dominion’? these 

~ unjust and ungenerous terms or longer exclude 
her from the sisterhood of States? Around no 
State do so many and so heroic memories 
gather. It was a Virginian whose eloquence 
called the continent to arms; it was a Virgin- 
ian’s brain that conceived the plan of a Conti- 
nental Congress ; it was a Virginian whose pen 
wrote the immortal Declaration, and a Vir- 
ginian whose sword made it valid. Virginia 
gave the first President to the new Government, 
and when under eastern leadership the coun- 
try drifted from liberty Virginia gave another 
great son to be President, and for a quarter of 
a century she held the helm. A child of Vir- 
ginia adopted by Kentucky was the great peace- 
maker between the angry séctions, and with a 
wisdom equal to that of Madison and an elo- 
uence scarcely inferior to that of Patrick 
Henry compromised in favor of peace and 
Union. As she gave her sons to be Presidents, 
generals, and Senators she gave to the bench 
also its noblest ornament, for in the history of 
American jurisprudence no name glows with 
purer resplendence than that of John Marshall, 
an immortal name for vigor of mind, purity of 
heart, moderation of temper, simplicity of char- 
acter, and firmness of purpose. Does history 
ask 2 stirring and an active theme, that of the 
revolutionary warriors marching to battle, she 
has but to consult the legendary tales repeated 
from sire to son of her lowlands and her mount- 
ains. Wherever a sanguinary battle was 
fought there her flag flew freely and bravely. 
Her stoutest hearts in serried ranks gathered 
around it, and if the field had to be abandoned 
they did so with their faces to the foe and with 
their garments stained with the blood of his 
legions. 

Glorious and venerable mother of us all; 
fostering nurse of high-bred thought and noble 
sentiment; mother of States, heroes, and 
statesmen. What high intelligence! What 
noble integrity! What wisdom in statesman- 
ship! What profound conception of the prin- 
ciples of free government! What memories 
cluster about her! What jewels blaze in her 
crown! Disarmed and enchained though she 
be; everything that she loved and prized, 
whether of person or right, torn from her; her 
territory parted among her executioners, every 
sentiment shocked, every sensibility wounded; 
yet amid the throng which crowds the path- 
way of time there walks no statelier figure, 
arrayed in more glorious garments than Vir- 
ginia, upon whose banners is engraved every 
battle from Bunker Hill to Yorktown, every 
battle of the second war for independence, and 
the foreign fields of Mexico, 

Most jastly, sir, did the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [ Mr. Woop] object to 
the very first sentence of the preamble of this 

bill; for it implies that Virginia had not had 
a republican form of government, and with 
great force did he add that if this be true 
‘ Nota State in the Union or even the Govern- 
ment itself has a republican form of govèrn- 
ment.” What an insulting mockery is it, sir, 


of her exalted devotion to civil liberty ; her 
unequaled contributions to the independence 
of the Colonies; her unapproached labors in 
founding the Government; her unmatched 
share in its glorious administration! But, sir, 
if this noble Commonwealth, who gave more 
to the Union, more advanced the Union, more 
honored the Union than any, almost than all 
her sisters, is to have more fetters riveted upon 


her already bleeding and corroded limbs, like 
‘* Marius, sitting amid the ruins of Carthage,” 
she can only say to her oppressor, ‘ Go tell thy 
master that thou hast seen Virginia an exile 
from the Republic to which she has lent such 
glory, and for which she has so suffered and 
toiled, sitting. amid the ruins of constitutional 
liberty.” 

Mr. Speaker, the politics of our country have 
become invested with that grandeur and sig- 
nificance which belong to those great strug- 
gles upon which depend the destiny of nations. 
The mad outbreak of popular passions, the rapid 
spread of anarchical. opinions, the mournful 
decay of ancient patriotism, the wide disrup- 
tion of fraternal unity, which have marked the 
progress and disclosed the power, purpose, and 
spirit of the party in power, speaks with an 
emphasis of warning and instruction. There 
can never be any earnest of enduring peace 
until the great principles of law and order 
which cover with sustaining sanction the fund- 
amental principles of our Government, have 
obtained their rightful ascendency over the 
reason and conscience of our people. The con- 
viction that justice is the highest expediency 
for the statesman, the first duty of the nation, 
and should be the supreme law of the State, 


must, if we desire to perpetuate our codrdinate 
system, sooner or later establish its supremacy 
over all combinations of parties and interests. 
A Union, sir, of suspicion, aversion, injus- 
tice, in which one section is to be banned not 
blessed, outlawed not protected, whether by 
faction under the forms of law or revolution 
over them I care not, has no charms for me. 
The Union which I love is that which our fathers 
formed—a Union which when it took its place 
upon the majestic theater of history conse- 
crated by the benedictions of patriots and free- 
men, and covered all over with images of fame, 
was. a fellowship of equal and fraternal States ; 
a Union which was established not only as a 
bond of strength but as a pledge of justice 
and a sacrament of affection; a Union which 
was intended, like the arch of the heavens, to 
embrace within the span of its beneficent 
influence all interests and all sections, and to 
rest unequally or oppressively upon none; a 
Union in which the North and the South, 
‘ike the double-celled heart at every full 
stroke,” beat the pulses of a common liberty 
and a common glory. Give us such a Union, 
and with a magic power far more potent than 
any reconstruction laws you may fulminate 
will it conform the Government in its work- 
ings with the organic principles of its struc- 
ture, and will bring together the two sections 
in peace and harmony; like the giant Missis- 
sippi, divided for atime by some envious island, 
the two currents will speedily unite again, to 
flow on in mingled might and majesty forever. 
Mr. Speaker, we have been told during this 
debate that— i 
. The Democratic party, heretoforethenoisy cham- 
pion of State rights, has by its rebellion essentially 
narrowed the limits of the semi-sovereign character 
of the States. Henceforth, within the wide rangeoft 
momentous interests covered by the thirteenth and 
fourteenth amendments of the Constitution of the 
United States they will be little more than counties. 
Sir, this isa great stride in the direction of a consol- 
idated nationality. It is a transfer of vast powers 
from the States tothe General Government, from the 


representatives of the’people in their separate State 
Legislatures to the representatives of the people in 


Congress assembled.” 
This is a bold and distinct enunciation. It 
presents the old question of State and Federal 


rights in its most direct and sharpest form. It | 


is no less than the entire abolition of the State 
governments or their reduction to mere incor- 
porated municipalities. Sir, it is not by the 
consolidation or.concéntration of powers, but 
by their distribution, that good government is 
effected. All free government rests on the 
faith of the people to maintain its limitations ; 
its essence is in limitation on power. I am not 
ignorant, sir, that the legislation of the past 
four years has ‘‘laid the Constitution of ‘the 
United States in the coffin of consolidation ;”’ 
that.a despotism, not merely the despotism of 
factions which gave some brief intervals of lib- 
erty in Rome, but the despotism of a sectional 
majority, fixed, heartless, and insatiable, rules 
the country. 

But, sir, State sovereignty is not dead. It 
is only arrested in its practical operation by 
the usurpations and physical power of this 
sectional majority. For my part, I shall never 
yield that construction and theory under which 
our country attained all its strength, its great- 
ness, and its glory. Ibelieve the Constitution 
is a compact between sovereign States; thas 
the government which it creates is a govern- 
ment of limited and well-defined powers ; that 
the incidents to the granted powers require no 
elaborate reason to deduce, no great intellect 
torender manifest; that doubtful powers should 
never be exercised, much less such as have to 
be whipped like vagrants through every clause 
of the Constitution and can be located in 
none. It is a social compact, to which the 
States as States are parties, in contradistine- 
tion to a consolidated whole, in which major- 
ities have unlimited rights, in the exercise of 
which minorities are to bow in unconditional 
submission. 

The Union is a confederation and not a 
nationality. To the States are reserved all 
that relates to their domestic policy, in regard 
to which they retain a separate existence anda 
perfect sovereignty, and as to which no other 
State has a right or power to interfere; while 
to the agent Government is deputed only such 
powers as relate to foreign relations or as ap- 
pertain to the universal good. Thus, like the 
planets, the States should revolve, each in its 
own orbit, around a common center, all giving 
light and heat and preserving order and har- 
mony. Again, sir; itisa compact between the 
States. But if a ecmpact between the States, 
the States must be sovereign; for otherwise 
the compact could neither be made nor con- 
tinue. The only power to bind one State to 
another by a compact must be the sovereign 
power; for that alone is the supreme authority 
in a State. It follows, therefore, that if the 
Constitution is not a compact between sover- 
eigns it is of no binding efficacy, and any State 
in the Union can overrule the act of the sub- 
ordinates who made it, and by its supreme, 
sovereign power, without any regard to the 
fidelity of the other States to their engagements, 
declare it void. Butitis a compact between 
sovereignties, the States who made it. It is 
therefore obligatory, and every State is bound 
to maintain, enforce, and protect it so long as 
its terms are faithfully observed by the high 
contracting parties. I would go one step fur- 
ther. To bea subsisting compact the States 
must continue to be sovereign. Abolish the 
sovereignty of the States, and the compact has 
no.parties to it; it therefore falls and is void. 
It is an agreement with nobody and between 
no States. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this to be the true 
view of the Constitution, and its vindication 
necessary for the preservation of the rights 
and liberties of the country and its progress 
in all that can elevate and distinguish a great 
and growing people. Sir, if those stars which 
gleam upon our national emblem, fitting sym- 
bols of the sovereignty of the States, shall 
ever from the frenzied throes of party or the 
intrigues of lawless ambition shoot from their 
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spheres and blindly rush to a common center, | 


forming thus one mighty mass of political light 
and power and grandeur, if you will, then, in- 
deed, far-off nations might be dazzled by the 
blazing splendors of that new-born sun ; but 
be assured that beneath its intrinsic heat our 
liberties would wither away as withers the 
green herb amid the scorching sands of an 
African desert. 


Navy-Yard at League Island. 


SPEECH OF HON. LEONARD MYERS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, i 
Ix tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 20 and 25, 1870. 

The House, as the regular order, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. No. 480) for the transfer 
of the Philadelphia navy-yard to League Island. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, I can scarcely 
hope to obtain the attention of the House at 
this time, after the very full discussion of the 
bill now under consideration. But I have no 
fear for the result. The House is composed 
of members having common sense, who can 
see through the flimsy pretenses of the attack 
upon this bill and can judge for themselves. If 
they examine the meritsI believe a majority 
of them will not fail to vote for the bill. 

Now, what arethe points which should com- 
mend this bill to the good sense of the House? 
The first is that the removal to League Island 
of the buildings now in the old yard at Phil- 
adelphia is settled law. It is written in the 
statute-book; and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Dawgs] proposes to nullify that 
law. Actually I do not know that we need this 
bill; but the Secretary of the Navy, in his good 
judgment, thought fit to notify Congress of the 
time of the removal, so that ample direction 
and power to sell the old yard shall be given, 
in furtherance of the act of February 18, 1867; 
and by all proper means the Government may 
be restricted in the manner of sale and the 
appropriation, if you please, of the proceeds. 

Zany in this House will remember that all 
the questions pro and con affecting this navy- 
yard site were fully considered in the Congresses 
of which my friend from Massachusetts, the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, {Mr. Dawers,] was a member; every- 
thing that could be said against it was said, 
more than the truth justified; but all these 
statements were refuted then. The Navy De- 
partment, from 1862 to the time when the bill 
accepting League Island passed, and since, 
have constantly recommended its selection as 
the best site in the country for a navy-yard 
adapted to the necessity for iron and iron-clad 
vessels which science had bronghtabout. And 
let me say right here to the gentleman that 
the boards recommending this measure were 
not composed of Pennsylvanians; they were 
not influenced by sectional pride or interest. 
Secretary Wellescame from Connecticut, whose 
members sod stoutly opposed League Island. 
Assistant Secretary Fox was not from Penn- 
sylvania, nor is Secretary Robeson. 

Upon the last board that recommended it 
was Admiral Davis, from the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and Commodore Alden, from the 
State of Maine, the birth-place of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, [Mr. WASHBURN. | 

This bill commends itself to the good sense 
of the House for another reason. While we 
admit that an appropriation must be made at 
no distant day to perfect the exchange from one 
yard to the other, no man on this floor has 
attempted to deny that the old yard can be sold 
for at least four times the amount of such 
appropriation; and, as Admiral Porter said to 
me, we shall not expend at the new yard in 
the next five years the amount that will be 
received from the sale of the present one. 


There is still another cogent reason in favor 
ofthe measure. If this place should cost all 
the poetic gentleman.in his flight of imagina- 
tion tells us it will; if itshould cost $8,500,000 
or even $5,000,000 to establish a national 
navy-yard for iron vessels and iron-clads it is 
for the national honor, ay, for the national 
safety, a matter of true economy, which may 
save millions in the future. f 

When did this fit of economy come upon 
the honorable members? The gentleman from 
Wisconsin, [Mr. WasaBury, ] in hot haste, at 
an early stage of the session pressed through 
his item of $200,000 for the Des Moines rapids. 
In the last Congress $1,000,000 were appro- 
priated for the Rock Island arsenal and bridge. 
Where was the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Dawes] then? There wasamotion made 
to largely reduce the amount. Both the gentle- 
men from Massachusetts and Wisconsin voted 
against that reduction, although it was ina time 
of peace and the arsenal was in the interior of 
the country. Ido not say it was not proper, 
but I would refer those members to their record. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. Did the 
gentleman vote for it? 

Mr. MYERS. CertainlyI did. The expend- 
iture, though large, seemed to be needed. 
And the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Dawes] speaks with dread of the contemplated 
purchase at Samana bay. He voted, as I did, 
for the purchase of Alaska. He had none of 
these economical notions then. Where public 
works are demanded by public necessity I favor 
them. Let us scrutinize ; let us cut down ex- 
travagant estimates, but not do wrong for the 
sake of a cheap popularity. 

What is the argument of the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations? He says: 
“Let us stop all these large public works.” 
A new post office is being erected in New York 
city, for which an expenditure of $1,500,000 is 
contemplated. If we follow the lead of the gen- 
tleman that great commercial metropolis must 
continue indefinitely the occupancy of its pres- 
ent confined quarters for a post office. We 
need a new building in which the Declaration 
of Independence and other archives of the 
nation, the original documents signed by the 
earliest officers of this Government, may be 
safely kept, and notin the tinder-box now occu- 
pied as a State Department. The gentleman, 
I presume, will oppose that proposition. We 
want new Pacific railroads to advance the 
march of civilization, to lessen the frequency 
and expense of Indian wars. The gentleman 
must commit himself to voting against these, 
too, because they involve a present expenditure 
of money. I merely give these as illustrations. 

Bat, sir, this is not all. He appia to the 
other side of the House, which I believe will 
reject his appeal, and to gain his point atiacks 
the Administration. The gentleman says the 
Administration is exceeding the estimates of 
Andrew Johnson. I turn to the President’s 
message, and I find that the receipts for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1869, were in round 
numbers $371,000,000, the expenses for that 
year $321,000,000. True it is the estimated 
expenses for the coming year are $331,000, 000 ; 
$10,000,000 apparently mare than those for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1869. Butat the 
same time the President tells us the estimates 
for the ensuing year are more favorable to the 
Government; andwhy? Because the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, pointing to an in- 
crease of $26,000,000 in the receipts of rev- 
enue during the six months ending June 80, 
1869, is justified in saying without change of 
the present law there will bea further increase 
of $16,000,000 next year. Hence the estimates 
for the ensuing year fall at least $6,000,000 
short of the expenses of the ycar ending June 
80, 1869, and with the law unchanged there are 
likely to be $56,000,000 receipts above our 
expenses. This will, if you please, permit the 


‘yards to fill in five years hence? 


abolition of the income tax and nearly all our 
special taxes, paying $20,000,000 into the 
sinking fond and still leaving a surplus.. The 
estimates for last year were, as he “says, but 
$303,000,000; but he forgot to add that the 
deficiency bills are rapidly running away with 
his argument. We are able to pay all our 
expenses and gradually diminish the national 
debt. At the same time we can reduce tax- 
ation as well as simplify it, for I do not think 
these immense payments upon the debt neces- 
sary at the expense of the present generation. 
Let those who are to follow us bear some part 
of the burden. 

Now, sir, I toọ am in favor of economy— 
that economy which carefully guards the public 
Treasury, yet finds it cheapest in the end to 
pay proper salaries to its officials and provide 
for the advancement and honor and preserva- 
tion of the Government. In the event of a 
foreign war such a navy-yard as we propose 
would be a national necessity, perhaps a saving 
of the national life; a place where iron-clads 
shall be built and repaired and stationed for 
the national defense; while they could be built, 
too, at private yards in fresh-water rivers like 
the Delaware, as the New Ironsides was built 
in my own district; where, too, they may be 
laid up as they are now in time of peace. 

Truly, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
admits away the whole case when he admits 
that the navy-yard at Philadelphia must go to 
League Island; that it is ‘a fixed fact.” But 
he says postpone it for five years. I ask any 
member on this floor, I ask him, the great 
apostle of the coming millenium of political 
economy, will the expense of this undertaking 
be any less five years hence than now? Does 
he propose to remove from his shoulders the 
responsibility and saddle it upon men who are 
to come here five years from now? [hope he 
may be among them ; for mistaken as he is on 
this question he is always eloquent: He can 
at all times gather about him the members of 
the House. That does not necessarily mean 
sympathy, for my friend from Ohio [Mr. Mun- 
om now in front of me, who lately uttered 
his bold doctrines of repudiation, also gathered 
around him the members of the House. When, 
however, it came to the yote they were not with 
him. Iask him will there be any fewer cubic 
Will the 
expense of the work be any less then than now? 
The gentleman estimates that it will take $2,- 
500,000 to fillupthis yard. Mr. Fox, recently 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, said in an 
official communication to Congress that the 
expense of allie up this yard would not be as 
much as it had cost for coaling and repairs of 
the Vanderbilt. He told us twenty-five cents 
a cubic yard would cover the. expense. My 
economic friend places it at fifty cents per 
cubic yard, Not one third of the ground 
needs filling, and then to nothing like the depth 

erts. 
ed to the Clerk’s desk to be read an ex- 
tract from an editorial in yesterday’s Public 
Ledger, of Philadelphia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Tt will benewsto the farmers, graziers, and dairy- 
men who have had their houses, barns, stables, and 
cattle-pens on League Island for so many years that 
they have no such buildings, and have been pre- 
yented from constructing them because they could 
not do so without raising the land ten feet, or else 
having their dwellings and barns carried out to sea, 
Tf Mr. Dawes cares fo look into the matter he will 
find that such structures have been established on 
the island for a hundred years, and that none of 
them haye ever yet been reported in the list of 
“ocean departures.’ Four hundred acres of the 
island are fast land, of precisely the same character 
as that on which the existing Philadelphia navy- 
yard is established and constructed. Throughout 
the whole controversy there has not been one objec- 
tion urged against Leaguc Island that would not 
have been as valid and as truthful an objection to 
the site of the present yard. Wedoubt whether the 
latter is in any appreciable degree higher than the 
main body of League Island. When the navy-yard 
was established thereit was bounded and surrounded 
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by exactly the same. low-lying alluvium which now 
surrounds League Island, yet nobody ever thought 
of making that an objection to the site. The old 
shipbuilders of that day, who occupied the adjoin- 
ing groundsfor their ship-yards, would have laughed 
at the man who made such a criticism. So would 
the shipbuilders of these days, some of whom now 
have large yards on similar ground, one of which is 
on an. island not lessthan four to six feet lowerthan 
League Island.” G 

Mr. MYERS. -I have disposed, then, of the 
question of expense, and shown the gentleman 
that the bill does nothing like what hein his wild 
imaginings attempts to tell the House. But, 
sir, all objections to the proposed sale and 
transfer will be obviated by the amendments 
we propose ; and for one I have no objection 
when the appropriation is reached to add one 
stipulating that no second appropriation shall 
be made till the first is refunded from sales of 
the old yard. This or a future House could 
nullify the stipulation ; but it would probably 
be respected, and in any event would quiet the 
nerves of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

If the discussion of this measure has taken 
up some little time of the House it is entirely 
chargeable to those gentlemen who are op- 
posing a bill designed to carry out the pro- 
visions of existing law. I shall not trespass 
much longer upon the patience of the House, 
but I thought it necessary that the insidious 
statements made in the general to affect this 
particular bill should be met, and thatthe House 
should understand that these general state- 
ments, even were they correct, do not affect 
the merits of the present bill. 

To the objections of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, then, the reply is overwhelming. These 
objections were considered long ago and swept 
away by solemn enactment. League Island has 
been accepted asa navy-yard; itis law, Next 
comes the cry of economy which—mark it—if 
good now will be good foralltime. That is what 
I call nullifying the law. Will you aid the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts in this work? I 
repeat, the work will cost no less five years 
hence than now. The gentleman says—and he 
ought to know, for he is the especial friend of 
the Administration and claims the right to 
wound it for its good—he says it will take 
$800,000 to prepare the new yard and transfer 
the materials from the old yard. Grant it; I 
will assume that he is correct. Now, I desire 
him to reply to me right here, does he deny 
that the sale of the old yard will bring four 
times that amount? I pause for his answer. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not feel disposed to 
interrupt the gentleman in this way. Iwill 
say, however, that the old yard will bring 
$3,000,000, or I will say $3,200,000, if that 
will suit the gentleman better, 

Mr. MYERS. Very well; the gentleman 
from Massachusetts admits that the old yard 
will bring $3,000,000. Heasserts the prepara- 
tion of the new yard will cost $800,000. Say 
that it will take $800,000 more, annually, for 
several years to fit it up and have the necessary 
buildings forthe purposes of a national navy- 
yard such as the Navy Department desire and 
such as Congress in its wisdom directed, it 
will still cost no more than the receipts from 
sales of the present navy-yard. The outlay 
contemplated, then, is merely nominal and 
will be promptly reimbursed.. 

But I would remind him that every year there 
are estimates for the various navy-yards, as high 
in 1866 as $600,000 for the Brooklyn yardalone, 
and requisite to carry on the improvements 
which a great nation requires. 

I contend, however, that the proposition for 
the transfer of this navy-yard at Philadelphia 
is in the interest of economy. It was so held 
by Secretary Welles in 1862, when he thought 
the land could only be sold for $1,800,000, 
while now it ean be disposed of for $3,500,000. 
Let me read from a letter he sent to the Senate 
on this subject: 

“The selection of this site for a nayvy-yard will 
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save to the Government just the sum at which the 
present yard in Philadelphia can be sold, the esti- 
mated value of whichis $1,800,000. That we must have 
a yard at which iron vessels.can be built is, L think, 
admitted. Were it established at any other place 
than Philadelphia the yard at that place would be 
continued with its officers and a large annual ex- 
pense. Established on League Island the present 
yard would be vacated and sold, and tho cost of keep- 
ing up the present establishment saved. The price 
that could be realized for it would nearly equip and 
complete the yard on the island.” i 


To the same effect I now read from the report 
of the present Secretary of the Navy: 


“The great defect in the situation of most of our 
yards is their want of land area and available water 
front sufficient to do even their present work to ad- 
vantage. This is particularly the case with that 
portion of the naval station at Philadelphia where 
the work is now done. The water front of the pres- 
ent working ground is so small that four ships can 
hardly lie there without being in the way of each 
other. Buildingsand machinery of every description 
are cramped and crowded together, interfering with 


` their proper use, causing great expense of both time 


and-money, and from the close proximity of work- 
shops and inflammable material exposing the whole 
to great risk. In case of fire nothing but the most 
favorable circumstances would prevent a general 
destruction of everything in the yard, and great 
vigilance is required and constant expense incurred 
to guard against a general conflagration of houses, 
ships, and material. The annual expenses of this 
yard are for these reasons much increased; and it is 
not doubted the savings from this service and. from 
the expense now incurred of maintaining two estab- 
lishments with the money which can be realized 
from the judicious sale of the land now occupied in 
the heart of the city will go very far toward repay- 
ing the expense of establishing the yard at League 
sland.” 

So much for this attack on the score of econ- 
omy. But the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WASHBURN] sneers at this gift of Philadelphia. 
Sir, that gift was made for the national defense. 
It cost Philadelphia nearly four hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and was as freely tendered as our 
citizens fed the soldiers who marched to that 
defense. There are a hundred new members 
here who have not heard the former discussion 
on this subject and may be misled by the gen- 
tleman. Let me tell these new members ow, 
this gift came to be made. 

Secretary Welles in 1862 found there was 
no room in the Philadelphianavy-yard even to 
build wooden vessels, and so the Department 
looked about for more space. In regard to the 
Philadelphia navy-yard, Chief Engineer King, 
in his report, says: 

“ The navy-yard at Philadelphia docs not cover as 
much ground as the basin water area in any one of 
the principal European dock-yards; it has only two 
covered building-slips with the necessary wood-work 
shops and storehouses, and is not provided with any 
stone docks ormeans of repairing steam machinery.” 

The navy-yard at Philadelphia has buttwenty 
acres; the navy-yard at Charlestown has eighty- 
five acres; the yard at Brooklyn, one hundred 
and ninety-three acres; that at Kittery, one han- 
dred and sixty-fiveacres; theoneat Mare Island, 
nine hundred acres; while abroad the navy-yard 
at Brest has one hundred and thirty-one acres ; 
at Cherbourg, two hundred and fifty-six acres; 
at Rochefort, three hundred acres. The great 
English dock-yard at Chatham, with its island 
and extensive water front, covers three hun- 
dred and eighty-nine acres; and the private 
dock-yard of the Lairds, in England, where the 
Alabama was built, has two hundred acres. 
Even the Washington navy-yard contains forty- 
eight acres, with buildings and machinery for 
making anchors, chains, and heavy armor- 
plating ; yet they cannot now be made at the 
Philadelphia yard. 

Karly in 1862, in Hampton Roads, 
the battle between the Monitor and 
mac—a contest which, in the language of the 
London Times, reduced the whole British navy 
to but two vessels, the Warrior and the Black 
Prince. Orders were at once issued by the 
English admiralty to cease work on all vessels 
then under construction in the dock-yards. 
That battle wrought a magic change in the 
building and the armature of vessels. Iron 
vessels and iron-clad vessels became a neces- 
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sity; and America, which taught the lesson to 
Europe, quickly sought to profit by it herself, 
A great constructive ship-yard for iron as well 
as wooden vessels became now more than ever 
anecessity. By 1864 England already had ten 
heavy iron war vessels and ten iron-clads afloat, 
France in 1866 had thirty of them, and every 
maritime Power is still building them. 

I wish the attention of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin on this point. Secretary Welles 
says Philadelphia was induced to make this 
noble gift in consequence of the urgent demands 
of the Government. . I read from his commu- 
nication to Congress: 

“The object of the Department, in the letters of 
March 25 and June 9, 1862, is, I think, explicit. They 
propose, not the establishment of an additional navy- 
yard similar in character to those which we already 
have, buta yard ofa different description, adapted to 
the radical changes introduced into naval architec- 
ture, where the materials of which naval vessels are 
constructed shall be wrought and the iron plating for 
armature, if deemed best, might be manufactured ; 
or, as expressed in one of the letters, the foundation 
laid for an establishment meeting alt the require- 
ments of an iron navy, The views and suggestions 
in those letters led to the tender of League Island to 
the Government by the city of Philadelphia for the 
purpose specified.” 

In December of the same year, in his report to 
Congress, the Secretary said: 

‘In view of the importance of possessing some- 
where in this country a navy and dock-yard for the 
purposes of an iron navy the suggestions of the De- 
partment received the favorable consideration of 
Congress. ‘The city of Philadelphia, the commercial 
center of the iron and coal regions, became inter- 
ested in the question and wasindueed to make a freo 
offer of League Island, a body of land of about six 
hundred acres, for naval purposes.” 

What followed? The act of 1862 was passed 
accepting League Island, and designating first 
thata board must examine the several sites 
which had been proposed; that was done. 
Then after discussion and several years of con- 
troversy, after nearly every officer of the Navy 
had pronounced in favor of League Island, 
cametheact of 1867acceptingit. Thisrequired 
still another board, and that, too, decided in 
its favor. 

By the last-named act Philadelphia was 

required still further to effect a new purchase 
and add it to the gift. She had been induced 
to make the original offer for national purposes. 
She was required by the act to buy such portion 
of the land opposite the back channel as the 
Seeretary should decide upon. This land, too, 
has been purchased at considerable expense, 
and all delivered to and formally accepted by 
the Government for the purposes of a navy- 
yard—a contract or acceptance which between 
individuals would be recognized as valid in any 
country oa the civilized globe. As between 
the nation and the city of Philadelphia, which 
claims this naval station to be for the national 
defense, it is a matter.of honor as well as right, 
and no sneer will avail to discredit the motives 
which prompted the gift. 
, The gentleman from Massachusetts says he 
is in favor of the progress of new works. Let 
us see whether he is. The law being as I have 
stated, the appropriation, if called for, is made 
for a work already established. But, sir, the 
gentleman has forgotten the history of this 
question. Last spring an appropriation of 
$5,000 was made for commencing the surrey 
and work at League Island. 

Mr. Speaker, a distinguished member of the 
last House, (Mr. Pike, of Maine,) chairman of 
the Naval Committee, who had opposed League 
Island at an earlier stage, favored the appro- 
priation. Mr. Pike was an economist, cer- 
tainly as wise as my friend from Massachusetts, 
yet he said at the time: 

“ This naval station should be gradually improved 
and if I had charge of the matter Y would bzpend 
$100,000 year by year at that station until the navy- 
yard at Philadelphia can be sold. The lowest esti- 
a which the present yard can be sold is 

When reminded that it was assessed at 
$3,500,000, Mr. Pike, who had examined the 
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subject fully, replied that would cover the 
whole cost required for the new station. 

And when the bill originally became a law, 
My. Pike advocating it remarked: : 

“With the money received from the sale of the 
old yard at Philadelphia we can build as large or as 
small a yard on League Island as may be necessary. 
I have no doubt forty acres of land, high, above tide, 
capable of as good use for a navy-yard as any forty 
acres in the country, can be produced on League 
Island for a sum not exceeding $150,000. IT have sat- 
ised my mind that a very considerable less sum 
would doit. Weshould then have forty acres instead 
of twenty, and the remainder of the island would 
be open for improvement. Can there be any doubt 
of the wisdom of the bargain?” 

I repeat it; this isa work in pursuance of 
law, It is not a new work, but has been 
already commenced; and when the appropri- 
ation alluded to was.made my friend from 
Massachusetts raised no opposing voice, but 
acquiesced in what even now he admits is a 
t fixed fact,” that the Philadelphia navy-yard 
must be at League Island. 

Now, sir, why was Philadelphia chosen as 
the site for this naval station? I need not 
enlarge on this question. Jt was selected 
partly because it is the great coal and iron 
center. It was selected partly because it isthe 
largest manufacturing city in this country and 
has more skilled laborers than any other city 
in the Union. It was selected partly because 
of its distance from the sea. The gentleman 
knows that at Cherbourg. millions on millions 
have been expended, yet, being on the sea, the 
question has arisen whether it is not liable to 

estruction by modern-range cannon. 

Mr. WELKER. Idesire to ask the gentle- 
man whether at the same time League Island 
was selected we did not select New London 
as a site for a navy-yard ? 

Mr. MYERS. No, sir. 

Mr. WELKER. Well, sir, about the same 


time. 

Mr. MYERS. No, sir. I remember what 
was done. 

Mr. WELKER. . I rather think we did. 

Mr. MYERS. Just about the time New 
London antagonized League Island, and was. 
defcatcd, we passed, there being no opposi- 
tion, a bill accepting the title to some land at 
New London, it being clearly understood that 
it was merely for a naval rendezvous. There 
doubtless ought to be a naval rendezvous at 
New London. One of the main objections 
urged against the establishment of a navy-yard 
at New London was its proximity to the sea. 
In England $50,000,000 were spent to fortify 
Portsmouth on the channel, and finally the 
British Government was obliged to build a 
yard at Chatham, twelve miles up the Medway, 
because it was out of the range of modern 
ordnance, and the defenses of Sheerness had 
first to be passed. 

I say that Philadelphia was selected be- 
cause of her proximity to the coal and iron 
beds and timber-fields, because of her skilled 
labor, because of the distance from the sea, 
but more than all because of her fresh-water 
stream. Many members here may not know 
that these iron and iron-clad_ vessels are sub- 
ject to fouling, that they require to be docked, 
losing one month in the year when in salt 
water. In Great Britain an iron vessel im- 
mediately on its completion loses two weeks, 
which are required for the purpose of scraping 
her and taking the barnacles off. Year after 
year committees of Parliament have offered 
premiums for some patent process which will 
clean the hulls of iron vessels, and none 
has yet been found. It takes fresh water for 
it. Six months’ accretion of barnacles would 
drop off a vessel almost during its passage up 
the river Delaware. Not only for the building 
of iron-clads, but their preservation and to 
prevent their corrosion, is it necessary to have 
a naval station of this kind, where they may 
be laid up and repaired in peace or war. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts decries 
our public navy-yards, and insists that we have 
nothing to show for the. $485,000,000 expended 
upon our Navy during the war. Does he not 
know that two thirds of our vessels and more 
than this proportion of ourarmature and steam 
machinery in that.time were built at private 
yards? We have Peace to show Success, and 
Honor at home as well as abroad, due to our 
Navy as wellas our Army; and if little of that 
Navy now remains, its work at least will live 
Sorever. If, however, ashe says, we really have 
no Navy, it is high time we should build one. 

Secretary Robeson in his excellent report 
says: ; 

“We have not at this time on any foreign station 
a squadron whose combined forco would avail for a 
day against the powerful sea-going iron-clads which 
both Franceand England haveon thesamestations,”’ 

And alluding to the strength, speed, and 
improvements of the English and’ French 
navies, adds: ; f 

“I therefore earnestly urge the propriety of com- 
mencing atoncethe building of séa-going iron-clads 
suitable to cruise on foreign stations and able to pro- 
tectourcommerccand vindicate our principlesin any 
emergency. We should aim to have one or more of 
these ships on each foreign station, and to beprepared 
with the necessary reliefs. This will ultimately re- 
quire no less than ten in all.” 

The gentleman says he is willing to depend 
on the private ship-yards ofthe country. We 
must. always largely employ them, and I favor 
such a course; but remember their facilities 
are even smaller than the public ones. Their 
contracts are necessarily few in this country, 
and they cannot afford to enlarge their works 
aud make them permanent upon the mere 
chance of employment. During the war, I 
remind him, Secretary Welles officially in- 
formed Congress that the disaster at Plymouth, 
North Carolina, occurred because the con- 
tractors had not finished the light draught 
armored boats which were ordered for just such 
emergencies, and deplored at the time the fail- 
ure to provide a national establishment on 
which we could at all times rely. Let me re- 
mind him also that the iron-clad contractors in 
general came to Congress for relief, and we 
granted it because of their few facilities. 

It istrue that many of these large vessels are 
built at private yards in England, but their 
dock-yards are very large ; they get many con- 
tracts and can afford to erect all the requisite 
buildings and machinery. There are fifty pri- 


vate dry docks there, twenty-five on the Mersey | 


alone, averaging fivehundred feetin length, as 
well as fifty navy-yard dry-docks, the combined 
capacity of all our private yards ‘ not being 
equal to the first of the great iron ship-build- 
ing yards onthe river Thames.’’ Yet the War- 
rior and the Black Prince were not delivered 
till over fifteen months after the time stipulated, 
Government frequently having to pay twenty 
to forty thousand pounds above the contract 
price. The British Admiral Robinson says : 


“It is not one contractor for steam machinery or 


onciron ship-builder, but all who have failed in their | 


agreements.” i 2 
Secretary Welles officially reported on May 
9, 1864: 


“Nota single contractorisableto meet his engage- 
ments, even for the small class of vessels. 


We did build someadmirable vessels at private | 
yards—none better than the New Ironsides—in | 


my district, but happily we had not a foreign 
war, nor even the need for a repairing work- 
shop it would have brought. In every event, as 
Lhave said, we still expect to give out many ves- 
sels to private ship-builders; but for this class 
of vessels they must be constructed on fresh- 
water streams. Members will not forget that 
while we delayed and before League Island was 
delivered to the Government it was forced to 
ask Philadelphia's consent that the iron-clads 
might be laid up there. . g 
“Mr. Speaker, there is a committee of this 


House to inquire into the decline of American 
commerce. During the war our Navy could 
not protect our. merchant vessels; they had to 
seek British registers and sail under the British 
flag. One vessel, like the Alabama, ‘struck 
terror to American commerce. We are. still 
demanding payment of what are called: “the 
Alabama claims.” We still from:time to time 
pass resolutions of sympathy with peoples who 
are struggling to be free. I believe the power 
we exhibited in crushing the rebellion will keep 
us from foreign attack; but war may come, 
and in such event the duties of this committee 
would be very light, for American commerce 
would be swept from the seas. 2m 3 

Itellthe gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Dawes] that the loss of one war steamer, if 
danger or accident should occur, would be far 
more than all the cost of this new yard, even 
were there nothing to be received from the sale 
of the present site. . I tell him if that sad day 
should ever come when for lack of the appli- 
ances of a great navy-yard, for loss of what the 
Navy Department tells us we want—if that day 
should come when Boston, or Philadelphia, or 
New York should be in danger, or our com- 
merce or ships of war should be imperiled, 
from my place here I charge upon that gentle- 
man the fault will mainly lie at his door. 

Shall we run such a risk? Is it good judg- 
ment in time of peace to make no preparation 
forwar? Willyouspurnthechance ofimprove- 
ments, even when presented free of ultimate 
expense? Will you listen to the suggestions of 
a false economy?. Shall the businessdemands 
of Philadel phla for more navy-yard room, both 
for wooden and iron vessels, be disregarded ? 
Or shall the law be kept in its letter and spirit 
and this valuable gift be finally dedicated to 
the practical uses of the country? Ihave done 
my duty and confidently leave the question for 
your decision. 


Admission of Virginia. 
SPEECH OF HON. F. STONE, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 14, 1870, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 783) to admit tho State of 


Virginia to representation in the Congress of the 
United States— 


Mr. STONE. Mr. Speaker, I do not pro- 
pose to discuss at this late day the general 
subject of reconstruction. The dominant party 
in this House has long ago determined that 
question. Rightfully or wrongfully, and I think 
most wrongfully, that party has settled that, 
and I do not now intend to discuss it further. 
I propose only to examine the bill as reported 
fromthe committee and now before the House, 
to apply to it the test of some plain principles 
of constitutional law not involved in the pre- 
vious acts of Congress upon this subject, some 
general principles of public faith, and some of 
expediency merely. 

First, this bill in my judgment violates in the 
most inexcusable manner the solemnly pledged 
faith of the Congress of of the United States, 
a faith that was plighted by the dominant party 
of this House: 

After a long and careful examination of 
the whole subject, a previous Congress de- 
clared by a law now upon your statute-book, 
both to Virginia and to the world, the terms 
upon which she should be received back again 
into the family of States. This Government 
gave its word to Virginia that as soon as cer- 
tain things were done by her she should be 
heard again in the councils of the nation, and 
that she, the mother of States, should again 
stand among herown children. This Govern- 
ment alone prescribed those conditions. Vir- 
ginia herself had no voice in them. 
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But Virginia accepted these conditions, rely- 
ing upon the pledge of our Government, and 
she carried out in letter and spirit the condi- 
tions imposed upon. her.: The President of 
the United States has declared in his annual 
message that she has fulfilled promptly and in 
good faith every condition-precedent to. her 
admission, and no man has been able to show 
her failure so to do in any one single particu- 
lar. Having undertaken to comply with the 
act of Congress, that noble old State did it, as 
she has ever done everything that she has ever 
determined to. do, promptly, faithfally, and 
thoroughly; and having done so, she respect- 
fully but firmly points Congress to its own laws 
and asks this House to carry them out by 
admitting her to her rightful place. But the 
Reconstruction Committee, to whom this sub- 
ject was referred, has reported to the House 
or its action a bill imposing new conditions— 
a bill which ignores a law of Congress. and 
repudiates the nation’s plighted. faith ; a bill 
which declares in effect that although Virginia 
has complied with her part of the compact the 
United States will not comply with hers ; that 
we will recede from our promise; that we will 
ignore our own law and break our own word. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam one of that small minority 
in this House that ever opposed this great pet 
scheme of reconstruction, and am in no man- 
ner responsible for the law heretofore passed 
and for the promise this Government gave to 
Virginia. ButIam a member of the House 
of Representatives, and what is more, Iam an 
American citizen, and as such I do here pro- 
test against a bill which if passed I believe 
will be a disgrace to Congress and the country 
it represents. 

But let us test the constitutionality of these 
conditions and see if Congress really possesses 
the power to pass such a bill. irginia is to 
be admitted provided her State officers take the 
oath prescribed iu the bill, and that the people 
of Virginia shall never amend that part of her 
constitution relating to jurors and schools, 
The tenth article of the Constitution of the 
United States says: 

“The powers not delegated tothe United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
aro reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people,” 

Now, unless the Constitution does delegate 
the power to the United States to regulate the 
school and jury systems of the several States 
Congress has certainly no right to interfere 
with them. I should like to know under what 
clause of the Constitution such a power could 
be claimed by any one who can read the instru- 
ment. Still harder would it beto find any clause 
prohibiting such powers to the States. If Con- 
gress has the power to prescribe what changes 
a State shall not hereafter make in any portions 
of her organic law not in conflict with the Con- 
stitution of the United States it must equally 
possess the power to prescribe what changes 
she shall hereafter make. If Congress has the 
power to impose negative it must have the power 
to impose aflirmative conditions. Where, then, 
is the necessity for a State constitution at all 
if an act of Congress can either alter or prevent 
an alteration of it? The whole theory of our 


State governments has been a mistake and a. 


blunder, left for the Forty-First Congress to 
disccver and correct, if the States only hold 
their constitutions at the will of Congress. The 
mere statement of the case showsits absurdity. 
Again, if Congress hag the power to impose 
these conditions there must be a power some- 
where to enforce them. Congress surely does 
not wish to make a mere idle declaration. If 
it wants anything it wants a law that can be 
enforced. 

Suppose after her admission Virginia should 
change her organic law in reference to schools 
and juries, how then will you enforce the con- 
ditions? Will you leave the matter to the 


courts? If so, the question has long ago been 
decided by our own highest tribunal that Con- 
gress has no power to impose:a condition on 
the admission of a State which the State may 
not disregard. There remains, then, to you but 
one means to enforce it—the bayonet; to 
change a government of law for one of mere 
brute. force; and thus give the most conspicu- 
ous example known to all history that repub- 
lean government is a failure and rational lib- 
erty unattainable. 

But there is another section to the bill (the 
second) which proposes to legalize a previous 
election of United States Senators. Thatis, to 
declare by an act of Congress, duly passed by 
both Houses and approved by the resident, 
that the United States Senators-electfrom Vir- 
ginia were duly elected. The fifth article of 
the Constitution says: 

** Hach House shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own members;’”’ 
and yet in the face of that plain organic law 
this House undertakes to judge of the election 
of Senators ; to declare, in fact, that the Sena- 
tors-elect are legally elected ; and the bill seeks 
to do this by a retroactive law. 

We are assuming a power expressly given to 
the Senate alone; we are judging of the elec 
tion of Senators; we are usurping one of the 
plainest constitutional privileges of the other 
House. ; 

But, Mr. Speaker, the conditions annexed 
to this bill are as clearly inexpedient as they 
are unconstitutional. They presuppose that 
all wisdom now and ever hereafter rests in 
the Virginia convention that framed their pres- 
ent constitution and in this Forty-First Con- 
gress, because the aim of the bill is to make 
a part of their work perpetual, to take away 
from succeeding generations the right to 


improve. Sir, there is hardly a State in the 
Union that has not changed her original con- 
stitution. The United States herself has made 


radical changes, and is now seeking to make 
more radical still. The changes brought 
about by time cannot be all foreseen by even 
the wisest. The time I believe ig coming, and 
will soon come, when that class of the present 
population of Virginia that these school and 
jury laws are more especially supposed to pro- 
tect will have disappeared from her borders, 
or at least only a few will be left scattered 
here and there as monuments of Radical mis- 
rule; when a new population will fill her ter- 
ritory from the mountains to the sea, and 
while all else may be changed, this bill seeks 
to perpetuate the negro jury and the negro 
school. It condemns the wisdom that has 
been before us and denies that any can come 
after us. 

The monarchies of Europe are liberalizing 
their governments and giving more rights to the 
people. England is extending the suffrage and 
disestablishing the Irish church; France has 
a responsible ministerial government—all are 
yielding more or less power to the people. 
But republican America alone is centralizing ; 
day by day the legislative department of the 
Government is absorbing the power of the 
executive and judiciary branches, and day by 
day is trying to absorb more and more all the 
powers of the States. This bill goes a step 
further than they have yet gone, and seeks to 
establish congressional control over State con- 
stitutions. 

This bill of the committee attempts to disturb 
and destroy thé whole theory of our Govern- 
ment in this, that it attempts to make Virginia, 
admitted and recognized Virginia, unequal to 
the other States, Tt attempts to impose fetters 
on her free action asa State ; it attempts to 
impose conditions on her imposed on no other 
State. But it is only an attempt. Should the 
bill pass as reported, and Virginia be admitted, 
80 soon as she is she has the right to regulate 
her own lawin her own way, provided it is 


i} 


consistent with the Constitution of the United 
States. And I hope whenever she may see fit 
to change her organic law that she will do so, 
and that.in making such changes she will only 
take care that they be consistent with the Con- 
stitution of the United States. ae 

But I hope the occasion to test the validity 
of these conditions will never arise, and that 
the substitute of the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bryenam] will prevail, and 
that she will be at once admitted without these 
odious and disparaging conditions. 


Reconstruction of Georgia. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. McCORMICK, 
OF MISSOURI, 
Ix tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 21, 1869, 
On the bill (S. No. 281) to provide for the reconstruc- 
tion of the State of Georgia. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
sidering a bill the first question which suggests 
itself is whether the measure is in conflict with 
the Constitution of the United States. If we 
decide that such is the case, then an objection 
fatal to the bill has been raised and its further 
consideration is a useless waste of time. I 
propose to show that this bill in its letter and 
spirit is in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States. Section eight of the bill pro- 
vides that-— 

The Legislature shall ratify the fifteenth amend- 
ment proposed to the Constitution of the United 
States before Senators and Representatives from. 
Georgia are admitted to seats in Congress, 

Here is a condition to impose which author- 
ity can nowhere be found in the Constitution. 
Congress may propose amendments to the Con. 
stitution, but it cannot enforce their adoption. 
This bill goes further, and provides that if 
Georgia refuses to ratify the proposed amend- 
ment it shall be deprived of its right of rep- 
resentation, a right inestimable to freemen 
and formidable to tyrants only. The Consti- 
tution provides— 

“That each State shall have at least one Repre- 
sentative.” 

This bill provides that Georgia, now entitled 
to seven members, shall have no representation 
until its requirements are complied with. The 
Constitution provides— 

“That each State shall be entitled to two Senators 
in the Senate of the United States, and that no State, 
without its consent, shail be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate.” 

This bill provides ‘that Georgia shall be 
deprived of its suffrage in the Senate so long 
as it refuses its assent to the amendment 
proposed. 

More than a year ago Congress declared by 
solemn enactment that Georgia had complied 
with all the reconstruction laws of Congress ; 
that its constitution was republican in form ; 
and that the State was entitled to representa- 
tion in Congress, and its members were ac- 
cordingly admitted. Since the admission of 
Georgia, however, the Legislature of that State 
has refused to ratify the fifteenth amendment 
to the Constitution, and it is now proposed, in 
violation of the Constitution and in violation 
of the rights of that State, to remand it toa 
territorial condition, and to deprive it of all 
representation until it has complied with the 
conditions of this bill. Now, sir, I hold that 
Congress is as much without constitutional 
authority to impose the conditions of this bill 
upon Georgia as upon any other State of the 
Union. 

The gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Copury, ] 
in his remarks upon this bill, has said that 
Georgia is free to accept or reject the fifteenth 


ij amendment, and thatno one proposes to force 


her assent in this matter. Sir, such language 
does but mock the unfortunate people of this 
downtrodden State, whose very existence de- 
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pends upon their compliance with the unjust 


exactions of this measure. ; 

The Constitution of our country, the. spirit 
of our institutions, and the genius of our Gov- 
ernment contemplate no other mode of amend- 
ing the organic law than by the free volition of 
the States. This bill, however, overrides and 
sets them all at defiance, 

The provisions of this bill are not only unjust 
to Georgia, but toall the other States that have 
withheld their assent to the fifteenth amend- 
ment, or whose assent has been fraudulently 
obtained, as in the case of my own State. Jt 
is binding other States with the same chain 
which Georgia is forced to forge for herself. 
The adoption of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
amendments to the Constitution affected the 
southern States directly, but the adoption of 
the fifteenth amendment will affect all the 
States alike; and if its adoption is to be pro- 
cured by the machinery of this bill the agita- 
tion growing out of this measure will spread 
over the entire Republic. Learned judges 
and influential statesmen will be found in 
every State to denounce the amendment as 
a nullity. Its force will thereby be weakened 
and respect for it wanting among the people. 
But this may not be all; the great States of 
Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Tlinois may disregard the requirements of this 
amendment and go on, as they have done since 
the foundation of the Government, regulating 
franchise within ‘their own borders as they may 
think proper. Should attempts be made to 
force its observance these States will be able 
to force the adjudication of these questions 
before the highest tribunal of the country, 
whose decisions may overthrow the legislation 
of Congress. , 


Admission of- Virginia. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. E. STEVENSON, 
OF OHIO, 
ty tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 22, 1870, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 783) to admit the State of Vir- 


ginia to representation in the Congress of the 
United States. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, the loyal 
people of the North long for the return of Vir- 
ginia. Notwithstanding all her transgressions 
they long to welcome her to the Union again. 
The restoration of Virginia is justly regarded 
as the virtual conclusion of the great creative 
work of congressional reconstruction; and 
then there is a lingering recollection of the 
ancient glory of the old Commonwealth which 
inclines the people to be more tender in dealing 
with her than with other rebel States no more 
guilty. It were useless to deny that we sympa- 
thize with these generous feelings of the people 
we represent; but may we yield to them so far 
as to sacrifice the sovereign right of the nation 
to permanent union and peace, and the inalien- 
able rights of the loyal people of Virginia to 
life and liberty and an equal share in the Gov- 
ernment which rules them? Is it not our duty, 
charged as we are with a sacred trust for the 
good of all the people, to be exercised now, 
for weal or woe, for the unmeasured years to 
come, so to exercise our authority as to pre- 
scribe such terms of restoration as may be 
needful to seenre these ends? 

We are told that the people of Virginia arc 
now Joyal. Whom do the eloquent advocates 
of unconditional restoration mean by the peo- 
ple? Certainly no prudent, well-informed 
statesman would aver that the white people of 
Virginia are as a mass loyal and well disposed 
toward the Government and people of the 
Union. It would be strange if they were. A 
change of heart so sudden and so great would 
be marvelous. There is no evidence to prove 


such a change. The conducetof the successful 
party in the late election does not prove it. 
The character ofthe men elected does not prove 
it. The social ostracism, business. diserimin- 


-ation and cruel persecution to which loyal men 


are subjected by the dominant element of soci- 
ety prove the continuance of that hostility to 
the Union and that prejudice of race which are 
the real obstacles to the peace and harmony, 
liberty and security ofall. The testimony taken 
before the committee of this House clearly 
shows that the Conservative party in the recent 
elections accepted the candidacy of Mr. Walker 
and the constitution which was adopted not 


. because of any love or preference for the meas- 


ure or the man but as a choice of evils and as 
a way out of their condition of wardship to that 
of a State of the Union. They came reluctantly 
to the support of the man under pledges, ex- 
pressed and implied, tbat he would aid them in 
their purpose of overthrowing the constitution 
they professed to adopt. They voted for that 
constitution with the understanding that mate- 
rial provisions of the instrument would not be 
enforced, but immediately amended to meet 
their views. During the canvass the Conser- 
vative committee issued a circular addressed 
to their party, in which they expressed these 
views, and stated that their adopted candidate, 
Mr. Walker, had in a speech at Liberty, in 
Bedford county, pledged himself that— 

“Tf the constitution expurgated shall be adopted, 
and you have elected your State ticket and your Le- 
gislature, you may proceed at once to propose such 
amendments to the constitution as will clear it of all 
its dangerous characteristics. Thecounty organiza- 
tion need never be enforced. If Iam elected with 
a Legislature not Radical it never will be put in 
operation.” 

This address was issued on the 29th day of 
May, 1868, and was freely circulated until the 
election on the 6th day of July, 1868, and Mr. 
Walker never, so far as appears, denied its 
correctness or its binding obligation upon 
him, until before the committee of this House 
he attempted to explain it away; whereupon 
Conservative Virginians are said to have indig- 
nantly exclaimed ‘‘ somebody isto be cheated.”’ 

Now, sir, this ‘expurgated constitution” 
wasadopted. This candidate was elected with 
a Legislature anything but Radical; and we 
are asked to hand over the State and people 
of Virginia to his keeping. Would it not be 
well to consider what this county system is 
which is never to be putin operation. Itisa 
part of the constitution so obviously important 
that the President refused upon the urgent. 
solicitation of the Conservatives of Virginia to 
submit it toa separate vote. It is the only 
provision for common schools and for the 
administration of justice, and this is what the 
controlling element proposes to abolish. If 
they begin here where will they end? 1f they 
once taste this life-blood of liberty and equal 
rights when will they be satisfied? Strike down 
common schools and leave the people of Vir- 
ginia without provision for education, and what 
will be the condition of that community, what 
the hope for the fature? Are we not bound 
to provide against the conspiracy by affixing 
a condition securing the people against its 
consummation ? 

The constitution as expurgated is in direct 
conflict with the fourteenth article of amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States 
under which we are here convened. 

The third section of that article is as follows: 

“Sec. 3. No person shall be a Senator or Repre- 


sentative in Congress, or elector of President and 
Vice President, or hold any office, civil or military, 


under the United States, or under any State, who, í 


having previously taken an oathas a member of 
Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or as 
a member of any State Legislature, or as an execu- 
tive or judicial officer of any State, to support the 
Constitution of the United States, shall have en- 
gaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, 
or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But 
Congress may, by a vote of two thirds of each House, 
remove such disability.” 


| in his place? 


| it should be repealed. 


_The expurgated Virginia constitution pro- 

vides: 
“ ARTICLE IIT. 
+“ Elective franchise and qualifications for office. 

“Sxction 1. Every male citizen of the United 
States twenty-one years old who shall have been a 
resident of this State twelve months, and of the 
county, city, or town in which he shall offer to vote 
three months next preceding any election, shall bo 
entitled to vote upon all questions submitted to the 
people at such election: Provided, That no officer, 
soldier, seaman or marine of the United States Army 
or Navy shall be considered a resident of this State 
by reason of being stationed therein: And provided 
also, That the following persons shall be excluded 
from voting: : 

“I. Idiots and lunatics. : 

“2. Persons convicted of bribery in any election, 

publie funds, treason, or felony. 


embezzlement of ; 
“3. No person who, while a citizen of this State, has 


since the adoption of this constitution foughta duel 
with a deadly weapon, sent or accepted a challenge 
to fight a duel with a deadly weapon, cither within 
or beyond the boundaries of this State, or knowingly 
conveyed a challenge, or aided or assisted in any 
manner in fighting aduel shall be allowed to vote 
or hold any office of honor, profit, or trust under this 
constitution. 

“Suc. 2. All elections shall be by ballot, and all 
persons entitled to vote shall be eligible to any office 
within the gift of the people except as restricted in 
this constitution.” 


The original provisions qualifying these sec- 
tions were stricken out, and thus the constitu- 
tion presented for our approval expressly pro- 
vides that ‘‘every male citizen of the United 
States, twenty-one years old,’’ with the inci- 
dents of age and residence, shall be eligible to 
office, save only idiots and lunatics, persons 
convicted of bribery in any election, embezzle- 
ment of public funds, treason or felony, and 
duelists. 

We are told that notwithstanding this we 
should admit the State unconditionally, be- 
cause these provisions of this constitution bein 
in-conflict with the Constitution of the Unite 
States are void; but gentlemen forget that 
neither we nor our courts may have the oppor- 
tunity of construeing the State constitution in 
the first instance. The State Legislature ap- 
points the judges of all the courts, from county 
to supreme, who hold their office during terms 
ranging from three to twelve years. These 
judges would first pass upon the question. 
They would probably be themselves disquali- 
fied under the fourteenth amendment; for who 
can suppose that a Legislature of ex-rebels 
would fail to appoint ex-rebels to office? A 
judge, himself ineligible, would be forbidden 
by a maxim of law older than Virginia herself 
to hear the question, for no man can bea judge 
in his own case; and we might see the strange 
spectacle of thousands of flagrant violations of 
our Constitution without a court competent to 
decide a case if made. ; 

But should some judge disregard that ancient 
maxim, or one be found to whom it would not 
apply, could we hope for a sound decision 
against his interest or wishes, against popular 
opinion and prejudice? Would he not pre- 
sume in favor of the State constitution? Could 
he not easily salve his conscience with the 
theory invented by the Democracy of the 


| North, that our constitutional amendments 


are themselves unconstitutional? What hope 
would there be of a just decision short of an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, pending which the term of office would 
have expired or the incumbent grown gray 
We have not the discretion thus 
to remit the enforcement of the Constitution 
to futurity. If we do not intend to apply this 
provision let us by some general law remove 
disabilities. If a law is not fit to be enforced 
After the adoption of 
the fifteenth amendment we may well consider 


| the propriety of some liberal policy for remov- 
i ing disabilities; but let the immunity be freely 


granted, and not taken by force and in defiance 
of the Constitution. 


“GOOD FAITH.” , 
But, sir, we are told that the faith of Con- 
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gress is pledged, and the requirement of con- 
ditions violates it. How are we pledged to 
admit Virginia unconditionally? Certainly 
not.by legislation. The first act of Congress, 
providing for the reconstruction of the rebel 
States, passed March 2, 1867, contained: the 
following provision: : 


“ Whereas no legal State governments or adequate 
protection for life or property now exist in the 
rebel States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Florida, Texas, and Arkansas: and whereas it is 
necessary that peace and good ordershall be enforced 
in said States until loyal and republican State Gov- 
ernments can be legally established : Therefore,” 


“Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That until the ; 


people of said rebel States shall be by Jaw admitted 
torepresentation inthe Congress of the United States, 
any civil governments which may exist therein shall 
bedeemed provisionalonly and inall respects subject 
to the paramount, authority of the United States at 
any time to abolish, modify, control, or supersede the 
same, 


This act applies expressly to Virginia—she 
is first named—and remainsin full force. The 
next act, passed March 23, 1867, entitled “An 
act supplementary to an act entitled ‘An act 
to provide for the more efficient government 
of the rebel States,’ passed March 2, 1867, 
and to facilitate restoration,” provides: 


~ SBO, 5. And be it further enacted, That if according 
to said returns the constitution shall be ratified by a 
majority of the votes of the registered electors qual- 
ified, as herein specified, castatsaid election, (atleast 
one halfofall the registered voters voting upon the 
question of such ratification,) the president of the 
convention shall transmit a copy of the same, duly 
certified, to the President of the United States, who 
shall forthwith transmit the same to Congress, if then 
in session, and if not, in session, then immediately 
upon its next assembling; and if itshall, moreover, 
appear to Congress that the election was one at which 
all the registered and qualified electors in the State 
had an opportunity to vote freely and without re- 
straint, fear, or the influence of fraud, and if the 

ongress shall be satisfied that such constitution 
meets the approval of a majority of all the qualified 
electors in the State, and if the said constitution shall 
bo declared by Congress to be in conformity with the 
provisions of the act to which this is supplementary, 
and the other provisions of said act shall have been 
complied with, and the said constitution shall be 
approved by Congress, the State shall be declared 
entitled to representation and Senators and Repre- 
sontanyes hal be admitted therefrom as therein 
provided. 


This act remains in full force. 

Under the influence of the late Administra- 
tion Virginia had failed and refused to comply 
with these acts, and on the 7th day of April, 
1869, President Grant sent to Congress his 
special message, which is well worth a full 
reading here: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives + 
While I am aware that the time in which Congress 
proposes now to remain in session is very brief, and 
that it is its desire, as far as is consistent with the 
public interest, to avoid entering upon the goneral 
business of legislation, there is one subject which con- 
cerns so deeply the welfare of the country that I deem 
it iny duty to bring it before you, Ihave no doubt 
that you will concur with me in the opinion that itis 
desirable to restore the States which were engaged 
in the rebellion to their proper relations to the Gov- 
ernment and country at as early a period as the peo- 
ple of those States shall be found willing to become 
peaceful and orderly communities, and to adopt and 
Maintain such constitutions and laws as will effect- 
ually secure the civil and political rights of all per- 
sons within their borders, The authority of the United 
States,which has been vindicated and established by 
its military power, must undoubtedly be asserted for 
the absolute protection of all its citizens in the fall 
enjoyment of the freedom and security which is the 
object of a republican government. But whenever 
the people of a rebellious State are ready. to enter in 
sood faith upon the accomplishment of this object 
in catire conformity with the constitutional authority 
of Congress it is certainly desirable that all causes 
of irritation should be removed as promptly as possi- 
ble, that a more perfect union may be established and 
the country be restored to peace and prosperity, 
rhe convention of the people of Virginia which 
met in Richmond on Tuesday, December 3, 1867, 
framed_a constitution for that State, which was 
adopted by the convention on the I7th of April, 1888, 
and I desire respectfully to call the attention of Con- 
gressto the propriety of providing by law for the hold- 
ing ofan election in that State at some timeduring the 
months of May and June next, under the direction of 
ihe military commander of the district, at which the 
question of the adoption of that constitution shall be 
submitted to tho citizens of the State. And if this 
should seem desirable I would recommend thatasep. 
arate vote be taken upon sueh parts as may be thought 


expedient; and that at the same time, and under 
the same authority, thero shall be an election for the 
officers provided ‘under such constitution; and that 
the constitution, or such parts thereof as shall have 
been adopted by the people, be submitted to Con- 
gress onthe first Monday.ot December next for its 
consideration; so that if the same is then approved 
the necessary steps will have been taken for the res- 
toration of the State of Virginia to its proper rela- 
tionsto the Union. Iam led to make this recommend- 
ation from the confident hope and belief. that the 
people of that State are now ready to codperate with 
the national Government in bringing it again into 
such relations to the Union as it ought as soon as 
possible to establish and maintain, and to give to 
all its peoplethose equal rights under the law which 
were asserted in the Declaration of Independence in 
the words of one of the most illustrious of its sons. 

I desire also to ask the consideration of Congress 
to the question whether there is not just ground for 
believing that the constitution framed by a conven- 
tion of the people of Mississippi for thatStateand once 
rejected might not be again submitted to the people 
of that State in liko manner and with the probability 


f th It. 
of the same resu! U. S. GRANT. 
Wasuineron, D. C., April 7, 1869. 


The spirit of this message is liberal, but it 
is also firm and abates nothing of the authority 
of Congress or of the claim of equal rights for 
all the people. Thaddeus Stevens could not 
have been more strenuous for congressional 
authority; Abraham Lincoln could not have 
asked more for liberty. It declares that— 


“Tho authority of the United States, which has 
been vindicated and established by itsmilitary power, 
must undoubtedly be asserted for the absolute pro- 
tection of all its citizens in the full enjoyment of the 
freedom and security which is the object of a repub- 
licean Government.” 


And again, it reserves all power to Congress 
by recommending that— 


“The constitution, or such parts thereof as shail 
have been adopted by the people, be submitted to 
Congress on the first Monday of December next for 
its consideration; so that if the same is then ap- 
proved the necessary steps will have been taken for 
the restoration of the State of Virginiato its proper 
relations to the Union.” 


There spoke the spirit of Stevens, the chief 
author and founder of all thatis sound and 
enduring in congressional reconstruction. 

And it concludes by saying : 


“Tam led to make this recommendation from the 
confident hope and belief that the people of that 
State are now ready to codperate with the national 
Government in bringing it again into such relations 
to the Union as it ought, as soon as possible, to estab- 
lish and maintain, and to give to all its people those 
equal rights under the law which were asserted in 
the Declaration of Independence in the words of one 
of the most illustrious of its sons.” 

There spoke the spirit of Abraham Lincoln, 
the humane emancipator. On the 10th day 
of April, 1869, under the impulse of this ad- 
mirable state paper, Congress passed almost 
unanimously ‘* An act authorizing the submis- 
sion of the constitutions of Virginia, Missis- 
sippi, and Texas to a vote of the people, and 
authorizing the election of State officers, pro- 
vided by the said constitutions and members 
of Congress,” which contained the following 
sections: ; 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre~ 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the President of the United States, 
at such time as he may deem best for the publie in- 
terest, may submit the constitution which was 
framed by the convention which met in Richmond, 
Virginia, on Tuesday, the 8d day of December, 1867, 
to the voters of said State registered atthe date of 
said submission for ratification or rejection: and 
may also submit to a separate vote such provisions 
of said constitution as he may deem best, such vote 
to be taken either upon each of the said provisions 
alone, or in connection with the other portions of 
said constitution, as the President may direct. 

bod 4 = * $ * 


“Suc. 7, And be it further enacted, That the pro- 
ceedings in any of said States shall not be deemed 
final or operate as a complete restoration thereof 
until their action, respectively, shall be approved 
by Congress.” 

And it is upon this act that the unconditional 
admissionists base their claim that Congress 
has surrendered the trust imposed by the Con- 
stitution, and pledged the national honor to the 
admission of the bloodiest of the rebel States 
without condition. Sir, the title shows the 
purpose, merely to allow the people to vote 


upon the constitution and elect officers. The 
first section provides that the President may 
submit any part of the constitution separately. 
Suppose he had erried or been misled into sub- 
mitting separately such vital parts as all admit 
to be essential to republican government, and 
these had been voted down, would any Repub- 
lican have claimed that we could not refuse to 
admit Virginia ; that our honor was pledged, 
our judgment pawned, and our authority para- 
lyzed? Ifnot, how can the claim be supported 
now? But as if to guard against this assump- 
tion the act in the last section expressly pro- 
vides ‘‘that the proceedings shall not be deemed 
final’’ until they shall ‘‘be approved by Con- 
gress.” f 

Sir, to claim that by the legislation cited 
Congress has abandoned its power-over arebel 
State and opened the temple of the Union to 
all comers, come as they may, is not less pre- 
posterous than was the claim of the right of 
secession, or that of the absolute right of rebel 
States to return to all the privileges: of the 
Union upon laying down their arms, red with 
Union blood. We have imposed conditions 
upon all rebel States heretofore restored save 
one, the State of Tennessee; and what loyal 
man does not regret that we did not lay con- 
ditions upon her? After Tennessee the first 
State admitted was Arkansas; then followed 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Louisiana, 
Alabama, and Florida, all subject to this pro- 
vision of law: : 

“ Upon the fundamental condition that their con- 
stitutions shall never beso amended or changed as 
to deprive any citizen or class of citizens of the Uni- 
ted States of the right to vote who are entitled to 
vote by the constitution herein recognized, except as 
a punishment for such crimes as are now felonies at 
common law, whereof they shall have been duly con- 
victed under laws equally applicable to all the inhab- 
itants of said State? Provided, That any alteration 
of said constitution prospective in its effect may be 
made in regard to the time and place of residence 
of voters,” 

Why should not this fundamental condition 
be applied to Virginia? What has she done 
that should give her superior prerogatives? 
Our experience with Georgia warns us that we 
should add another condition to protect the 
citizen in the constitutional right to a share in 
the administration of the government and the 
laws which were formed by his voice, and on 
which his property, liberty, and life depend. 
If we are now to deliver the loyal people of 
Virginia into the hands of their enemies we owe 
it to them and to the country to provide all 
these precautions against the abuse of power 
by those whose rebel prejudices and propensi- 
ties are so much stronger than their better im- 
pulses that they onght not to ask to be made 
the guardians of people whom they hate only 
less than they despise. A sincerely penitent 
wolf would not ask to be made guardian of the 
fold. A repenting sinner prays, ‘‘Lead me 
not into temptation.’? The anxiety of the rebel 
element of Virginia for unlimited control over 
the loyal people there is a strong proof of the 
shallowness of their reformation, 

But, sir, we are told that we have no power 
to lay conditions upon Virginia which will bind 
her after her admission, and that we are doing 
a vain thing and uselessly irritating a proud 
people. 

This argument ignores the history of the 
country. In the majority of acts of Congress 
admitting new and innocent States “ finda- 
mental conditions”? have been prescribed, some 
securing the rights of the people, some those 
of the United States. 

But we are met by the assertion that we are 
not now admitting a State; that Virginia never 
was out. Neither were the people of the Terri- 
tories nor the Territories themselves out of the 
Union prior to the admission of the Territories 
as States; but they were not in the Union as 
States, nor is Virginia. The corporate State 
of Virginia by the action of -her people entered 
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into‘insurrection, rebellion, and war against 
the Union, and for four years held themselves 
by force of arms beyond our laws. We con- 
quered her in a hundred battles at a-cost of 
blood and treasure far beyondher value. We 
conquered the absolute right to deal with her 
people at our discretion and to hold her soil 
as our own, and we shattered her State gov- 
ernment out of existence. But-within the Con- 
stitution we have the power, with the duty, of 
guarantying to her people as a State a repub- 
lican government, and as guarantor we have 
a right to secure that government. 

If there was ever ground for doubt on these 
propositions our power is put beyond qnestion 
by the fourteenth amendment. The first and 
fifth sections are as follows: . 


“Srcrron 1. All persons born ornaturalized in the 
United States and subject tothe jurisdiction thereof 
are citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. NoState shallmake or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
Stato deprive any person of-life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, nor deny. to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” e * koj * * * ko, * 

“Sro. 5. That Congressshall have power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of this 
article.” : 


Under these ample provisions we have power 
not only to remedy a violation of the equal 
rights of citizens, as in the case of Georgia, 
but we have the power to prevent such wrongs 
by enforcing in advance the equal rights of all. 
We are not limited to cure; we may also pre- 
vent. 

But as a last argument we are called upon 
to remember the glorious history of old Vir- 
ginia, and her august shade is conjured up to 
awe us into submission to her sovereign will. 
The history of old Virginia finds no more sin- 
cere admirers than among the loyal people of 
the land. We cherish with unutterable pride 
the memory of her heroic sons who led the 
van in the establishment of liberty and the 
founding of our Government; but we are not 
dealing with those men now, nor with any 
people animated by their spirit. We deal with 
their degenerate sons, who have themselves 
deserted and betrayed the principles of their 
fathers, and in dealing with them we propose 
to replant in Virginia the principle which in- 
spired her sons of old and made them heroes. 

Tt was Patrick Henry who said: 

“Give me liberty or give me death.” 

It was George Washington who said of 
slavery: 

*' There isno man living who wishes moresincerely 


than „Z do to see a plan adopted for the abolition 
of it. 


It was Thomas Jefferson who said: 

* Nobody wishes more ardently than I do to see 
an abolition, not only of the trade, but of the condi- 
tion of slavery.” 

It was George Mason who said: 

“Every master of slaves is a petty tyrant.” 

Had Virginia followed the teachings of her 
early patriots she would not have fallen from 
her high estate, and from the front rank of the 
States of the Union been degraded to the rear 
rank of rebellion ; from having been the birth- 
place of the greatest men the world has ever 
known become the battle-ground of the most 
wicked rebellion ever seen. Yet we do. not 
propose to punish Virginia; her transgressions, 
if not already sufficiently atoned, are too great 
for adequate punishment. We propose to bene- 
fit and bless her by giving and securing to all 
her people that republican form of government 
which her patriot heroes aided to give and to 
secure to us; for never ean Ohio forget that 
the ordinance of 1787, under which she had 
her birth of freedom was first proposed in 1784 
by Thomas Jefferson ; and it is worthy of re- 
membrance that when Mr. Jefferson first pro- 
pounded that ordinance in April, 1784, in the 
old Continental Congress it applied to all ter- 
ritory then held or to be thereafter acquired 


by the United States, and prohibited slavery 
in all after 1800. And it also provided that 
governments should be formed in those territo- 
ries by ‘‘ the free males twenty-one years old.” 
No slavery; no political distinctions on account 
of color—equal rights for all.. That was the 
platform of Thomas Jefferson in 1784; that 
is the platform of the Republican party in 1870. 
We do not degrade. Virginia; we exalt her 
when we aid her to rise above her baser self 
and stand with us within the regenerated Union, 
once more an equal American State, and now 
and forever free, 
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REMARKS OF HON, 't. BOLES, © 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In THE HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 24, 1870, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 783) to admit the State of Vir- 
ginia to representation in the Congress of the 
United States. : 

Mr. BOLES. Mr. Speaker, [ will vote for 
this bill, but not because I believe the govern- 
ment of the State of Virginia is in the hands of 
loyal men, for I am satisfied it is virtually in 
the hands of the same class of men who con- 
trolled the State at the time she attempted to 
disrupt this Union, and who are now more dis- 
loyal than they were at the time she made that 
fruitless attempt. Nor do I vote for it because 
I believe the loyal people of that State will 
have protection given their livesand property by 
that government, for I am well satisfied we seal 
the fate of the loyal people of the State of Vir: 
ginia, at least for awhile, by the admission of 
that State at the present time; nor because 
Virginia has in good faith accepted the situ- 
ation and is thoroughly reconstructed in accord- 
ance with the design of congressional reconstruc- 
tion, forif I understand the reconstruction acts 
of Congress they were intended to assistin the 
formation of republican governments in the 
southern States that would insure the equal 
protection of all persons in life, liberty, and 
property, while I know in many parts of that 
Sate at this very moment many, yea, very many, 
who are Republicans, dare not say so openly 
for fear of the injuries they know they would 
receive did they do so. 

Such being the case now while the members 
of the dominant party there are on their very 
best. behavior, in order that they may be more 
firmly fixed in their power by congressional 
action, what may we expect of them after their 
power has been fully assured by the admission 
of the State into the Union and her restora- 
tion to her rights as such? And further, I 
cannot believe she has acted in good faith, 
because we find in the late elections there that 
candidates ran under false colors in order to 
secure their election and the defeat of what 
they considered the obnoxious clauses of their 
constitution. 

I have had some considerable experience 
anda great deal of observation of the practical 
workings of the reconstruction of the southern 
States, and I know it is with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the loyal people, either black or white, 
can be protected in their lives and property,even 
with a loyal, energetic, and trustworthy corps 
of officers, from the Governor down to the 
sheriffs and constables; yet with all these 
officers honestly endeavoring to do their duties 
many crimes are committed there, and the 
criminalsroam through the country unpunished 
because public sentiment to some extent up- 
holds them. In my own State, which is re- 
garded one of the best reconstructed of the late 
rebel States, a great many crimes are commit- 
ted which the civil law is powerless to punish. 
A few days ago a most outrageous and brutal 
murder was committed near Danville, the 


county seat of my county. Jread afew clauses 
from a letter I received from that place: 

‘The disturbance which got up at Dardanelle a 
short time agovhas about been setticd, and we hoped 
we would have peace again; but no sooner had it 
been quelled than a horrible deed was committed 
near here. On last Thursday Tom Smith, Bill Put- 
nam and son, and young McDonough left town late 
in the evening, all pretty drunk, and stopped at the 
‘Hays place,’ where all those negroes were living, and 
went in, and Smith said he was going to kill every 
negro on the place, and commenced beating old 
Nancy over the head with his pistol. Shebroke and 
ran across the field, and was fired at several times as 
she ran, but was not hit.- About this time old Eve- 
line Sullivant came up from the spring with a tub of 
clothes on her head, was fired at and struck. in the 
hand; she then started for the door, and before she 
got in they fired a load of buck-shot into her back, 
which felled her in the door; they then shot her in 
the head and breast two or three times and left her 
as she lay, and rode off up the road. Old Eveline’s 
daughter hid under the bed and they didnot find her.” 
* * * * “General Gibson, Adjutant General 
Danforth, and three or four soldiers are here now, I 
suppose to investigate the trouble at Dardanelle and 
here and also to organize tho militia.” 

Many other murders have been committed 
there by the haters of the Federal Union, 
who, since they cannot vent their spleen against 
the soldiers and officers of this Government, 
pour out their long pent-up wrath upon some 
poor defenseless colored woman. I cannot 
trust these so-called and self-styled recon 
structed rebels, because I know politically the 
best of them will betray every trust reposed, 
every confidence confided ; and promises made 
by them are made but to be broken if the time 
shall ever come when they dare do so, These 
are their well-known characteristics. Their 
political leaders teach that there is no moral 
wrong in appealing to any expediency to evade 
or avoid the execution of the laws of the Uni- 
ted States or States made for the purpose of 
creating and maintaining some rights for col- 
ored men that white men are bound to respect. 
I do not believe any rebel will be convicted or 
even prosecuted by any court organized under 
the present government in Virginia for any 
offense upon or murder of any colored man 
or other Union citizen of that State. I have 
known jurors in the State of Arkansas while 
in the jury-box, and while upon their voir dire, 
say that it would take more and stronger tes- 
timony to convict a criminal for murdering a 
white man than if he had murdered a negro; 
and that they would require less testimony to 
convict a black criminal than a white one, and 
this in a State where loyal officers are trying to 
administer the laws. Sates 

Mr. Speaker, I do not vote for this bill 
trusting or expecting any good at the hands 
of Governor Walker, for I believe him to 
be as deep in the mud as his associates are 
in the mire. I know those old politicians of 
Virginia are too shrewd to fight for the election 
of any one as they fought for Walker without 
first knowing their man and securing pledges 
from him. I cannot forget the deep-seated 
prejudices of these Virginians, and I know 
they will discriminate against the loyal people 
in the administration of the law. Jam told 
that in. Virginia in 1851 a woman was tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to two years imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary for teaching a colored 
woman to read. The indictment read that she 
“not having the fear of God before her, but 
moved thereto by the devil, did teach a certain 
negro woman to read the Bible, to the great 
displeasure of Almighty God.” When twelve 
good and lawful men of Virginia can be found 
to bring in a verdict of guilty of this charge 
what good can we expect at their hands? I for 
one expect none, and shall be most agreeably 
disappointed if any good comes of the admis- 
sion of Virginia with her government in the 
hands of the men who now have it, 

Mr. Speaker, I vote for this bill because I 
believe a sad mistake has been made in the 
reorganization of this State which Congress 
cannot now wholly remedy. That mistake is 
this: the leading Republican papers of the 
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North, such as the New York Tribune, New 
York Times, the Missouri Democrat, and Chi- 
cago Tribune, prior to the late election in 
Virginia, advocated the success of the Walker 
party as against the Wells party, every member 
of which was known to be atrue and steadfast 
Uniou man, thereby misleading a great many 
Union men into voting the Walker or rebel 
ticket. A further mistake was made, I believe 
with the best of motives, by the Administra- 
tion in not distinctly and positively recogniz- 
ing the Wells party as the Union party in that 
State, and manifesting that course in appoint- 
ing Federal officers therein. There is no loyal 
man in the South who would not vote the Re- 
publican ticket if he knows which that ticket is; 
but by the active support given the rebels by 
these northern papers, and the indifference 
manifested by the Administration inthe matter, 
some of the Union people were led to believe 
that Governor Walker and his party were sup- 
porters of the Administration. And it was 
thus that they were deluded into voting into 
power those whom I believe will wield that 
power thus fratidulently obtained to the. op- 
pression of the loyal people of that State. 
But considering that Virginia has technically 
complied with the reconstraction acts there is 
nothing for us to do now but to admit her with 
the fundamental conditions attached to this 
bill. 
T am brought to this conclusion because it is 
the best we can do, and because from first 
until now the question has not been, shall we 
admit Virginia, but hbw and on what terms 
shall we admit her. ‘Taking it for granted that 
she mustbe admitted though the heavens fall, 
“admit Virginia”? “admit Virginia!” has 
been the constant cry of some of our Republican 
papers throughout the country, and echoed here 
in this House by some of its ablest members 
even of the Republican party. It seems some 
of our friends are so wrapped up in the success 
of the fifteenth amendment that they would 
sacrifice everything in order thatit may become 
a part of the Constitution, thinking thereby to 
put on the cap-stone to universal liberty, 
forgetting that in a great portion of the 
United States the liberty it will give will only 
be on paper. Others are so anxious to repair 
the breach made by Virginia’s attempt to dis- 
member this Union that they are willing to 
plaster it together with very indifferent mortar, 
to say the least, seeming to forget that ther 
is an object in havinga Union, and that that 
objectis the protection of the lives, liberty, and 
property of all its citizens. In their great haste 
to rebuild they do not very closely scrutinize 
the material offered to complete the building 
of this glorious edifice; but if a block is pre- 
sented which appears to be in good shape they 
immediately propose to use it, without any test 
being applied to determine the material or 
quality of the material of which that block is 
composed, It may be unsound, too soft, and 
full of flaws, or it may be sound and a good 
stone. A few taps of the hammer will test its 
fitness, and if its friends are sincere in their 
assertions they will readily consent to the 
test, expecting their assertions of fitnessto be 
fally vindicated. But this is not the case with 
Virginia. She is presented; her friends say 
she is in good shape and sound in the doc- 
trines of equal rights, and that she is now fit 
to be readmitted to membership in our glo- 
rious Union; but when we propose to apply 
a wholesome guarantee, by way of testing their 
sincerity, they object. We have no assurance 
that there are not some unsound spots in this 
block and that it may not at some critical time 
give way and cause the whole building to be 
thrown into disorder, thereby damaging and 
destroying some of its inmates: 
The test that I apply to those professing to 
be thoroughly reconstructed is that applied 
by the Methodist church to those asking mem- 


bership ; they must show by their actions as 
well as their professions that they Jove the 
church and the brethren. So with these men; 
professing that they have in good faith accept- 
ed the result of the war will convince me of- 
their sincerity when they show by their actions 
that they love the Union and the Wnion peo- 
ple. We are precipitated into voting for the 
admission of Virginia by the cry of “admit 
Virginia,” as our Army was forced to the 
disasters of Bull Run and Manassas by the cry 
of on to Richmond.” 

Mr. Speaker, I here and now say to Virginia, 
while her footsteps almost press the threshold 
of the Union, to bewareupon what she enters, 


for unless she administers her laws in more 
equal and exact justice than I believe she will 
I will vote to place her again under the con- 
trol of the military, as we have Georgia and 
will Tennessee. This I apprehend will become 
our duty within less than three years; for I 
am quite certain the occasion will arise for 
Federal intervention for the protection of our 
citizens there. And when that time comes I 
hope to see that those who are nowso full of 
magnanimity and generosity toward Virginia 
will be as ready to do their duty and come to 
the rescue of those of our citizens whom we this 
day surrender to the tender mercies of their 
bitter foes. 
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Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 25, 1870, 
On the foreign policy of the Government of the Uni- 
ted States, ; 

Mr. MOORE, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the questions which have interested the whole 
people of this country for some time touching 
the foreign policy of the Government have 
been recently discussed with considerable abil- 
ity, both here in this House and also in the 
Chamber at the other end of this Capitol; and 
the views advanced appear to have met witha 
popular response in some localities throughout 
the country, and to have been favorably received 
by a portion of the public press. And to minds 
hastily reaching conclusions they present the 
appearance, at least, of plausibility ; and espe- 
cially is this true in relation to the utterances 
of the distinguished gentlemen who so elo- 
quently pleaded the cause of the Cuban patriots. 

Nor is it to be wondered at, notwithstanding 
the fallacy of the arguments submitted, when 
we consider how ready the entire people of this 
country are to extend their sympathies to any 
people in any country who embark in the 
enterprise of securing for themselves a larger 
measure of human freedom. So deeply seated 
in our hearts is the idea that‘all just govern- 
ments derive their sanction from the will and 
consent of the people, that governments are 
institated among men for the benefit of the 
subjects thereof, and intended to conserve the 
rights of all of every class and condition under 
the government, that we almost instinctively rise 
up to cheer and urge onward any and all enter- 
prises which look toward a remodeling of old 
forms of government not in exact accordance 
with our own, and to espouse the cause of that 
people, whoever they may be, who are desir- 
ous to throw off the authority of institutions 
which they have had no hand in establishing, 
and under which they are deprived of those 
enlarged and liberal privileges which so distin- 
guish our own great people. And, sir, I am 
not sorry that sucha sentiment pervades the 
popular heart in this free land of ours. Tam 
glad that among us there is an ever-active sym- 
pathy toward the oppressed of all lands, and 
an inextinguishable hatred for all forms of | 


oppression, whether exercised by governments, 
monopolies, or individual tyrants and oppregs- 
ors. 

It augurs well for the future progress of 
a noble civilization that more and more it 
is being realized as a vital principle, to which 
the most stubborn prejudices must ultimately 
yield, that governments are not to be admin- 
istered in the interest of the few, but of the 
many ; not in favor of a class merely, but that, 
reaching down in their supreme beneficence 
through all forms of society and conditions of 
men, they are to be the avengers of individual 
wrongs, the conservators of individual rights; 
that men are men the world over, and to be 
circumscribed and limited in their rights tothe 
protection of person and property and the 
exercise of their civil and political privileges, 
only as in their reckless disregard of law and 
order they may render themselves absolutely 
incapable of being trusted. 

Events in the recent history of this country, 
sir, have happily tended to give a deeper sig- 
nificance to free governments, even among us; 
and the mind struggling upward amid the com- 
motions and civil strifes through which we 
have so recently passed, has reached a higher 
stand-point and possessed itself of broader and 
more comprehensive views in reference to the 
true theory of government as instituted by our 
fathers. ‘To-day we feel that our grand mis- 
sion, the mission of our great Republic, has 
not been fulfilled; that the true idea of free 
institutions has not been realized while as yet 
under our proud ensign there lives one single 
individual who is the subject of legal or legis- 
lative oppression, and whose sufferings, arising 
from inadequate protection or unequal laws, 
do not find at once a speedy and specific rem- 
edy. And, sir, there exists to-day a fixed and 
unalterable purpose in the minds of the great 
majority of this country to give to all men, of 
whatever kith or kin, whatever may be the 
color of the skin or the skies under which they 
may have been born, or the religion they may 
have espoused, a fair and equal chance in the 
great race of life, and to see to it that the paths 
of preferment shall be open alike to all who 
by their industry and good behavior, by their 
conformity to the great and immutable princi- 
ples of rectitude which are universally con- 
fessed to lay at the foundation of all good gov- 
ernments, shall have merited the approval and 
commendation of the just. 

And there is, sir, no less unmistakably man- 
ifest a settled purpose so to run this Govern- 
ment as that it shall be a standing rebuke to all 
forms of oppression at home and abroad, and 
to extend aid and comfort to all struggling 
peoples, whenever and wherever it can be done 
consistently with its own safety, the dignity of 
its character, and the obligations it is under to 
law and to the civilized world. If we could 
to-day speak with authority and were assured 
that all nations are prepared by experience and 
wisdom, by lofty virtue and self-restraint-for 
Governments as free as ours, every throne of 
oppressicn would crumble in an hour, and 
every slave who now hugs his chains in sadness 
and sorrow would walk forth from beneath his 
heavy burdens ‘renewed, regenerated, and 
disenthralled.”’ 

But, sir, it is not given to this or any other 
Power to speak with that sort of unlimited 
authority. This nation is sovereign within its 
own domain; and while it enjoys its own dis- 
tinguished privileges and advantages, givingit 
a prosperity, strength, happiness, and moral 
grandeur unequaled in the civilized world, it 
must, I imagine, wait the slow processes by 
which nations rise to the noblest conceptions 
and learn to throw off old forms which have 
hitherto impeded their progress and secure 
for themselves that measure of freedom and 
political elevation which we esteem as our 
richest possessions. Nations must make them- 
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selves great, or be content to lag behind in the 
march of civilization. Helps, it is true, are 
eminently desirable; but as no man with all 
the helps that the most devoted can supply can 
rise to greatness without his own earnest en- 
deavors, without the codperation of his own 
will and heart, so neither can a nation by the 
strength of another’s arm alone rise to the 
possession of the attributes of greatness and 
repose in that dignity and tranquillity which is 
the result of the highest human development. 
Hence, sir, I imagine we are not to make our- 
selves unhappy because all nations after hav- | 
ing witnessed our brilliant example, ouraston- 
ishing progress, and our marvelous freedom 
have not, at one bound, leaped from bondage 
to freedom ; have not at once dethroned their 
sovereigns, obliterated old institutions, and 
established governments guarantying inalien- 
able rights to all. 

I have been induced, Mr. Speaker, to make 
these prefatory remarks for the reason that I 
have observed that in this country, ever since 
the foundation of the Government, there has 
been a manifest inclination in the popular mind 
to induce Administrations, on occasions of the 
uprisings of peoples struggling in the name of 
liberty, to recognize them at once as entitled 
to belligerent rights and to acknowledge their. 
independence, and that often with precipitancy 
and without adequately considering the real 
character of the uprising or the duty we owe 
to ourselves, the obligation we are under to 
law and to other nationalities with which we 
are or may be connected or surrounded. And 
notwithstanding this popular outery and this 
urgency to secure dispatch on such occasions, 
yet it is a noticeable fact in our history that the 
Government has never in a single instance 
acted hastily in such cases. With singular 
good. fortune we have never been embarrassed 
with entangling alliances, nor have we ever 
drawn upon ourselves the wrath of others by 
intermeddling with affairs that were not strictly 
our own; and I think there is no instance in 
our past history, at least I can recall none at 
present, wherein our decisions in such cases 
have not met the hearty approval of our entire 
people after ample opportunity has been given 
for due consideration. So fierce was a pow- 
erful and patriotic party in its endeavors to 
force our Government into participation with 
the French revolution in the early period of our 
national existence, and so plausible were the 
arguments that they urged, and so powerfully 
did the feelings of kindred sentiments and a 
sense of obligation for favors bestowed appeal | 
to the public sympathies that scarcely any other 
than the great man who then guided our ship 
of State could have successfully resisted the 
popular will in this regard. 

And yet, at this distance oftime, how wiseand 
far-seeing does the statesmanship appear which 
guided usin those earlier years! So hasitbeen | 
in every similar instance in our pasthistory; and | 
to-day there is no reflecting mind, no man who | 
loves and admires our past history, but what is | 
proud of the record we have made, by the jus- | 
tice aud moderation which we have exhibited if 
in our relationships to surrounding nations, || 
and the scrupulousness with which we have | 
conformed ourselves to those established prin- i 
ciples of international law, without regard to |j 
which the peace of mankind could not be main- | 
tained. And, sir, the mightiest argument in ! 
favor of liberal Governments, of free democ- | 
racies, of Governments deriving their powers | 
from the consent of the governed, of Govern- 
ments ‘‘ of the people, by the people, and forthe || 
people,” and that which pleads most potently | 
in behalf of oppressed humanity and shakes i 
most effectually old oppressive dynasties, and i 
lifts aloft the hope of the world, is the sublime || 
attitude which our free nation has assumed in | 
the eye of civilized Powers. We have shown |! 
that the largest liberty to all is compatible with į! 


i} standing our unbounded sympathy in behalf 


the most perfect stability and order. And 
by the symmetry of our national life we have 
made our institutions respected and the people 
august ; andin the light of our nation kings 
and emperors and aristocracies are but the 
small dustin the balances when weighed against 
the peace and happiness of the struggling 
masses, who after all constitute a nation’s 
wealth and strength. And it seems to me 
exceedingly desirable that the same dignified 
policy which has characterized this country 
1n its foreign relations in the past, and which 
is unmistakably indicated under the present 
Administration, shall continue to animate us in 
the futare ; and-so shall we, as heretofore, com- 
pel the respect and admiration of mankind ; 
and so shall our voice be potent when in the 
course of human events it shall become our 
unquestioned duty to speak or to interpose 
our kind office to promote the harmony of 
nations, or to advance the interests of justice, 
liberty, and law. 

When this Administration came into power, 
on the 4th of March, 1869, there existed a civil 
strife of some magnitude in one of the consid- 
erable provinces of a foreign State with which 
we were on terms of peace and amity. A por- 
tion of the people of Cuba, it was alleged, had 
renounced their allegiance to the Spanish 
throne, and drawing the sword and throwing 
away the scabbard, ur in the language of my 
eloquent and fascinating friend from Nevada, 
“ fighting like Sparticus on bended knees,” 
had resolved to be free and independent or 
perish in the endeavor; and the excited multi- 
tude, yielding to generous impulses, besieged 
the authorities to come at once to the rescue 
by awarding belligerent rights, or by immedi- 
ately acknowledging the independence of Cuba 
without stopping to consider the rights of the 
parent State with whom we entertained friendly 
relations, or the real magnitude of the struggle 
in her disturbed dominions. The Government, 
as we think, wisely hesitated. The people all 
over this country have been looking on in 
the mean time with intense interest, and as was 
most natural in us, and consistent with our 
views of what a people have aright to do if 
downtrodden and oppressed,’ have ardently 
hoped that the contest might assume such pro- 
portions of dignity and importance as might 
justify a wise Administration in taking such 
equitable and consistent action as should con- 
tribute to a speedy establishment of a free 
republic upon the island of Cuba; and not only, | 
I apprehend, was this‘the sentiment of the peo- 
ple, but also of the Administration itself. 

I have no doubt, sir, but that it would have 
been a great gratification to the Administra: | 
tion to have been able to find during the past 
summer and fail sufficient reasons to justify 
action in favor of Cuban emancipation. But, 
sir, the President, in constant communication 
with officials abroad competent to comprehend 
the situation, has, in his opinion, not been able 
to find such reasons, and in his annual mes- 
sage has so notified the country, And, sir, I 
entertain not the shadow of a doubt but that 
the country, the whole country, will, in a very 
short time, concede, ifindeed it has not already 
done so, the wisdom of his conclusions, and 
shall feel assured that our entire foreign policy 
shall be so shaped under this Administration | 
as to assure the maintenance of our national 
honor and the perpetuation of that firmness 
and dignity of demeanor which have been so | 
eminently characteristic under our wisest Chief | 


i! Magistrates and most successful Administra: |; 


tions. 
Notwithstanding our ardent love of liberty 
and our earnest wish to see as speedily as pos- 


| 
sible republican institutions established upon | 
every foot of soil on this continent; notwith- | 


of all nationalities struggling to enlarge the 
boundaries of human freedom, it certainly can- |i 


notbe expected that we shall so far forget our 
propriety and dignity as not to discriminate 
between rebellious subjects, insurgents, and 


| revolutionists, and hold ourselves bound sim- 


ply because we are liberty-loving, to invest 
with the attributes of nationalityand to award 
the rights of belligerents to any and all minute 
factions that may without mature preparation 
and a wise concert of action, or without a rea- 
sonable hope of maintaining their own course, 
put themselves in antagonism to the Govern- 
ments under which they live. Such a course 
this Government can never enter upon till it 
has forgotten its high character and forfeited 
its self-respect. That such a case exists any- 
where at the present time as to justify our 
immediate interposition, whether there is at 
present near our borders struggling for free- 
dom a people who have assumed such import- 
ance as to constitute a nationality de facto is 
a question of facts which presently we shall 
examine. 

Hasty and indiscriminate action in such cases 
is ever to be deprecated, as it would tend to 
unsettle for slight and trivial causes under 
any and all forms of government, however 
liberal, existing order and harmony. That 
revolution is a very serious undertaking ; that 
for a people to throw off the allegiance they 
owe to one form of government and establish 
a new one is to be considered a work of im- 
mense magnitude; that governments do not 
readily yield up any the smallest of their pos- 
sessions, or without the most vigorous resistance 
submit to disintegration, are considerations to 
be firmly cherished as indispensable to the 
permanancy of any Government; and hence 
the nation that encourages revolution without 
the knowledge of most adequate existing causes 
commits, in my humble estimation, an egre- 
gious blunder; and should it become charac- 
teristic of a nation, she need not be surprised 
to find in a short time the foundations of her 
own fabric beginning to crumble. I make 
these general remarks here, however, Mr. 
Speaker, appropriate as it seems to me they 
must be considered, without reference to any 
immediately pending struggle. 

Again, sir, there may be deep seriousness and 
purity of purpose and a lofty patriotism, and 
yet there may be at the same time a want of 
that magnitude of proportions which justifies 
the hope that in any event the struggling people 
can assume and maintain a distinct and inde- 
pendent nationality. And again, it ought to be 
known that in any province or separate terri- 
tory involved in a revolution the leaders of the 
movement have with them, in heart and sympa- 
thy, the majority of the people; or else they, 
their aiders and abettors, may be, after all, in- 
volved in the glaring inconsistency of forcing 
upon the majority a state of things which they 
deeply deplore. . 3 

Now, Mr. Speaker, all these just and highly 
important conditions may possibly exist upon 
the island of Cuba. I should rejoice to know 
that it were so; the people of this whole coun- 
try would rejoice. it would be gratifying, I 
have no manner of doubt, to the Administra- 
tion ; but to me it seems that the proof is want- 
ing. Statements, sir, of ardent friends cannot 
change existing facts; our wishes merely and our 
sympathies can neither magnify nor minify 
the existing situation. Whether it is a pigmy 
or a giant, whether it is an insurrection or a 
revolution, promising much or little to Cuba, 
must be settled by facts, not by magnificent 
orations. And now, sir, to the consideration 
of some of the facts as we find them. The 
insurrection first broke out in the district of 
Yara on the 10th of October, 1868, a little 
more than one year ago, and at that time the 
insurgents numbered but about one hundred 
and twenty men, and these almost entirely 
without arms; and while, however, within a 
few days the movement spread to neighboring 
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districts, and the number was augmented to 
several thousands, still without adequate means 
to carrying on successful warfare, yet the very 
circumstances attending the origin of the up- 
rising do really, in. my opinion, indicate such 
a want of grave and serious reflection before a 
blow was struck, and the absence of such deep- 
laid schemes of action, as to have then begotten 
in the mind at least. a doubt that it might be 
premature, and after all terminate in an unre- 
quited sacrifice of. human blood. 

And it appears that facts sustain the assump- 
tion that at-no time has it secured the hearty 
sanction of the majority of the people of Cuba, 
nor does it appear that at any time. through- 
out this whole conflict the majority of the in- 
habitants. of that island have desired the suc- 
cegs.of the revolution as organized, or looked 
upon its triumph as the harbinger of liberty 
based upon law and order, and promising a 
new era of assured peace and prosperity to the 
whole people. I should not, however, regret 
it, sir, if 1 were found to be mistaken in this 
regard; and I would not for any consideration 
do myself the injustice of misstating a single 
fact or of appearing to desire to make out a 
case against the facts of history. But I believe 
that official information now in the State De- 
partment, portions of which have already gone 
before the public, justify each and every dec- 
laration I have made. 

It has been declared upon this floor that the 
Cuban patriots have a capital and a govern- 
mentin full operation ; and yet Consul General 
Plumb states in a communication to the State 
Department, October 16th, that Libanica, a 
hamlet, and Guarimaro, a village of five hun- 
dred inhabitants, are the only places occupied 
by the insurgents; and ata later date he in- 
forms the Department that both of these places 
have been destroyed. 

The Cuban insurgents now absolutely hold no 
towns, no cities, no fortresses. They have no 
ports, no ships, noarmy. They do not presume 
according to the rules of regular warfare to 
offer or accept battle; and ‘according to the 
most reliable information which the Govern- 


ment has, so far as we know, been able to obtain, - 


the movement has not yet reached the propor- 
tions of any of those conflicts in which govern- 
ments have found themselves justified and 
even constrained to treat during the existence 
of hostilities. It may be possible, but I think 
not at all probable, thatin the lapse of time 
the insurrection may become more formidable; 
it may possibly yet rise to the dignity of a 
revolution; it may yet so demean itself as to 
secure the support of the majority of Cubans ; 
it may yet possess itself of organized and well- 
disciplined armies; it may yet conquer cities 
and fortified towns, and become the de facto 
government of the whole island. 

Be it so; it will be time enough then for this 
Government to regard Cuba as a Power enti- 
tled to belligerent rights, and to talk of recog- 
nizing her independence. It is said that the 
case in Cuba is analogous to that of other 
Spanish colonies whose belligerent rights and 
independence were acknowledged while ina 
state of revolt by this Government. But Iam 
sorry to say that the facts contradictthis assump- 
tion, Those revolted dependencies were almost 
aunitin theiraction in favor of renouncing their 
allegiance to the Spanish throne; at least so 
overwhelming were the majorities that they at 
once grasped the sovereignty of their States. 
Negotiations were entered into with them after 
campaigns had begun and ended, after battles 
had been wonand lost. They had organized, well- 
disciplined armies, and governments support- 
ing those armies. So, Lam sorry to say, has not 
Cuba. It has been said, I believe, on this floor 
that they have approximated as nearly to a dis- 
tinct nationality as had our people in the days 
of our Revolution when we were fortunate 
enough to secure the recognition of foreign 
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Powers. Such an assumption, however, is ab- 
solutely preposterous and too manifestly absurd 
to justify delay here to notice the facts of our 
history as they then existed. - Again, ithas been 
stated that it would be a favorable opportunity 
for the United States to promote her own in- 
terests by intervening between Spain and her 
dependencies upon this continent; thatit would 
be a handsome feat to flaunt a banner of 
thirty-eight stars in the face of the equator, and 
to number among them that particular star that 
should symbolize the island State. Truly this 
is beautiful in a speech, but it is questionable 
if it looks quite so handsome in diplomacy. 
It would likewise have looked well a few years 
ago, in the estimation of many, to have em- 
braced the opportunity afforded on the inva- 
sion of Canada by the fiery sons of Erin, to 
have possessed ourselves of the undivided navi- 
gation of the northern lakes, and the absolute 
eontrol of the St. Lawrence as an outlet to our 
trade and commerce on either shore; and it 
might not be uninteresting about this time to 
sweep northward as well as southward, as there 
is a speck of war in that direction, and flaunt 
abanner of a few more additional stars in the 
face of the northern tropic. 

Yet I imagine that amid these splendid gyra- 
tions we should somewhere be reminded of the 
existence of diplomacy and international law, 
notwithstanding they are such very bug-bears 
in the estimation of gentlemen of fine imagina- 
tions. International law a bug-bear! The pro- 
found and splendid utterances of such minds as 
Montesquieu, Puffendorf, and Vattel but vague 
speculations! Who that has studied the history 
of modern civilization has failed to realize the 
incalculable, the unmeasured influence for good 
which such minds have exerted in the affairs 
of nations? Why, sir, our commonsense cannot 
fail in this enlightened age to suggest that as 
there is a variety of nations, and always must 
be, that hold intercourse one with another for 
their mutual advantage, there must of necessity 
exist laws universally accepted as binding by 
which that intercourse must be regulated, and 
the ruthless violation of which must eventuate 
in the most terrible disasters. And these laws, 
sir, constitute the law of nations. Law in gen- 
eral,in thelanguage of President Montesqueien, 
is human reason, and enlightened human rea- 
son, correct conceptions of the fitness of things 
as applied to nations, are the essence really of 
those stern behests which are neverto be lightly 
esteemed by a nation that would live always. 

I admit, sir, that if any material interest 
vital to this nation impelled us to intrigue and 
pounce upon a province of a, neighboring nation 
with which wehold amicable relations, we might 
be sustained by that unquestioned maxim that 
self-preservation is the first, the highest law 
recognized among nations. But, sir, no such 
fact exists among us. We are not smothering 
for want of room. No material interests are 
now languishing for the want of additional ter- 
ritory. New accessions of territory are not 
essential to our continued growth and pros- 
perity, and I rather incline to the opinion that 
our wisest policy at present would be to give 
our attention to the development of that which 
we already possess than to eagerly and ambi- 
tiously seek for more. Iam fond of believin g, 
sir, that the utterances of the Father of his 
Country, in his Farewell Address, have still at 
least a degree of significance, and that when 
we have stretched southward as far as the 
Isthmus of Panama, sweeping in our train the 
Antilles, and have compassed the whole of the 
British possessions at the north and a portion 
or the whole of Greenland, as our whaling in- 
terest may seem to demand, we might very 
consistently surcease at least for a breathing 
spell. 

PPL. sir, there is another remark which I 
desire to make in reference to our foreign af- 
In the last message we have the declar- 


ation that ‘‘this nation holds itself to be its 
own judge when to accord the rights of bel- 
ligerency either to a people struggling to free 
themselves from a Government they believe to 
be oppressive or to independent nations at war 
with each other ;’’ and I venture the assertion, 
in reference to pending difficulties upon our 
southern border, that hereafter if any serious 
and substantial reasons should arise sufficient 
to justify a different line of policy from that 
which has been adopted toward the insurgents, 
the Government holds itselfin readiness to act 
efficiently and promptly. 

But I apprehend, Mr. Speaker, that in any 
event Cuba is to become free, and that mainly 
through the influencé of our Government. The 
Government at Madrid unquestionably under- 
stands that in this enlightened age, such is the 
progressive spirit that rules the hour, that it 
can no longer control and work that beautiful 
island by the old system of slavery and oppres- 
sion.. If it attempts to adhere to it, then it is 
inevitable that Cuba passes from her control. 
Tf it wholly abandons the old policy, then a 
free and liberal government is guarantied ; 
and it seems to me that the indications aro 
pretty clear that the enlightened general, poli- 
tician, and statesman, whose great name, more 
than that of any other, controls for the present 
the destinies of Spain, does not for a moment 
contemplate the perpetuation of such a policy. 

I confess, sir, that I cannot deny the posses- 
sion of some considerable regard for Prim and 
his coadjutors who have expelled from the 
Spanish throne the most illiberal, stupid, and 
anti-progressive dynasty that held power any- 
where among civilized men. Prim’s great in- 
fluence and power have ever been exerted in 
favor of enlightened statesmanship and liberal 
government, and I would be glad to see this 
great man and his coadjutors do something 
worthy of themselves, I would be glad, sir, 
if they should find it possible to bring order 
out of confusion, and that in that land, unsur- 
passed in its natural loveliness, but which has 
hitherto been so badly governed, they might 
be able so to remodel their Government and 
institutions as to guaranty as much freedom, at 
least, as is commensurate with the intelligence 
and virtue of the people. Our Government, 
as I understand it, is invited to give the assur- 
ance to Cuba, upon the faith Spain plighted to 
us, that as soon as the insurgents, who are now, 
as it appears, carrying on only a sort of guer- 
rilla warfare, shall lay down their arms, liberty, 
law, and order shall be established upon that 
island; and these favorable indications, and 
the repeated pledges of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, Iam strongly inclined to believe have 
begotten the hope expressed in the President's 
message: 

“That the good offices of the United States may 
yet prove advantageous for the settlement of this 
unhappy strife.” i ` 

In the discussion of our foreign policy in 
relation to Cuba it is maintained by those who 
advocate immediate recognition that the Ala- 
bama claims and our present complications 
with the kingdom-of Great Britain is the lion 
inthe path of Cuban emancipation. But these 
views, as it seems to me, are utterly fallacious. 
It is humiliating to believe that this Govern. 
ment would refuse to do an act in itself just, 
that it would forbear to extend its active sym- 
pathies to a people struggling to throw off 
oppression only through the dreaded apprehen- 
sion that controversies pending between her- 
self and a neighboring State might not be 
brought to a successful termination. 

Sir, I apprehend that this question of Cuban 
recognition stands alone, and that the main, 
and I might say the only consideration that 
should occupy the attention of the Government 
in relation thereto is simply as to whether or 
not there is a war of such dimensions, such an 
uprising in behalf of liberty and unquestioned 
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rights withheld and trodden under foot, as to 
make it imperative upon this: country, in view 
of:the claims of justice and humanity, to inter- 
vene, and whether the time and occasion have 
come when, without a violation of our tra- 
ditional policy, we may so-intervene. 

The settlement of the Alabama troubles is 
quite another and distinct question, and one, 
too, which I imagine must stand and be adju- 
dicated: on its own individual merits. It is a 
question with us of the very gravest magnitude 
and importance, and is not to be met or ignored 
according, as in the judgment of her Majesty’s 
Government, we may or may not square our 
actions according to its own conceptions of our 
duty. We have been the recipients of wrongs 
at the hands of the British Government of the 
most. grievous. character, under which our peo- 
ple everywhere are most keenly sensitive; 
wrongs which can never be forgiven till ade- 
quately requited; and I believe, sir, that the 
unanimous and imperative voice of the people 
of this country demands of this Government 
of ours, in the interests of our national honor 
and of stern, relentless justice, a full, frank, 
and ample reparation of these wrongs, so ruth- 
lessly, so recklessly, and so faithlessly im- 
posed, f 

Sir, these wrongs are the more difficult to be 
endured by our people for the reason that they 
have been inflicted by a nation with whom we 
were at peace and to whom we were related 
by the ties of a common origin, a common 
language, and a common Christian civilization ; 
and because they were inflicted at a time when 
we were sacrificing that which was dearest to 
us in defense of our national life, threatened 
by a foul conspiracy organized in the interests 
of human slavery; and no Administration, in 
my estimation, can meet with the support and 
sympathy of our great people that does not 
hold a firm and steady hand upon this question. 
The remembrance of the haste with which bel- 
ligerent rights were conceded to the insurgents, 
even before a single battle had been fought or 
a drop of blood shed, and before a single con- 
ference had been had with our Governmentin 
reference to the serious and vital questions at 
issue; the willingness and facility with which 
the arsenals and dock-yards of Great Britain 
were made subservient to the demands of our 
enemies; the thronging of the high seas with 
rebel cruisers manned by British guns and 
British subjects; the destruction of our mer- 
chant marine by the connivance and tacit con- 
sent of a Power from whom we had every 
reason to expect the highest consideration, 
contributing to magnify into importance a strife 
which might else have been terminated in a 
comparatively short period, and at a compar- 
atively small expenditure of blood and treas- 
ure; the indirect slaughter of hundreds of thou- 
sands of the flower of our land, are incidents in 
the unfriendly and unwarrantable course of the 
British Government that so intensify the peo- 
ple’s sense of enormous injuries that nothing 
short of a full atonement on the part of Great 
Britain can ever heal the wounds so ruthlessly 
opened. i 

And, sir, it seems to me that in this contro- 
versy we have fortunately the vantage ground. 
We are not the injurers, but the injured. We 
have been the recipients of injuries confessed 
throughout the civilized world, and our pursuit 
of justice must in the light of consistent rea- 
son, be considered as a necessity arising from 
the peculiarity of our surroundings; and the 
consistency of our past character as a nation, 
dealing with other nationalities, serves an ex- 
cellent purpose at such a time as this. And, 
sir, I am persuaded that had the brilliant suc- 
cess with which we have emerged from our 
recent enthrallment been clearly foreseen the 
wrongs had not been inflicted; had not the 
anticipation. of the dismemberment of our grand 
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fabric of free government been fanned into 
flame by the unkind desire to witness such a 
consummation the Alabama claims would not 
be on the slate to-day for adjustment. 

I realize, sir, that a conflict between the two 
most considerable nations of the earth would 
be adire calamity to the civilized world. But, 
sir, it is felt by the people of this country, not 
only in the busy marts of trade, but alike in 
distant hamlets, that no more dire calamity’ 
can befall a nation than the loss of its national 
honor; and theirresistible decree thatthis shall 
be maintained and that our national wrongs 
shall in some way be atoned for or avenged 
meets not a dissenting voice amid all the teem- 
ing millions of our free people. 

But, sir, happily as it seems to me; the indi- 
cations are measureably clear that upon the sub- 
ject of grievances amicable and satisfactory con- 
clusions may be reached without the augmenta- 
tion of. additional bitterness and strife. Our 
position is taken, and I apprehend weare not 
misunderstood. We can wait for the payment 
of the bondaslongas her Majesty’s Government 
can permit her national affairs on this subject to 
remain unsettled. She will not likely embark. 
upon any new and important enterprises ; she 
will not likely propose to intermeddle materi- 
ally with the affairs of other nations; she will 
not, perhaps, risk much.on land or upon the 
sea in a belligerent attitude with the great ques- 
tions now atissue between that Government and 
ours unsettled. 

We, on our part, have no desire to witness 
the humiliation of the British Government, and 
our sincere wish is to reach the settlement of 
these questions on such a basis, if possible, as 
shall preserve the honor of both and leave us 
upon terms of permanent peace and friendship. 
Wedesire, asI understand, tomakeno demands 
not consonant with the strictest principles of 
international jurisprudence. Though still suf- 
fering on account of injuries resulting from 
unfriendly interference, yet conscious of our 
dignity and strength and the justice of ourcause, 
and proud of our past record and the splendor 
of our recent triumphs in the absence of the 
sympathy of those we had every reason toexpect 
would be our friends, we are prepared to ap- 
proach all matters affecting our relationship 
at home and abroad with calmness and com- 
posure. And if we move right onward in the 
path of the same wiseand dignified policy which 
has characterized us from the inception of our 
Government, shortly I believe a most amicable 
adjustment of all disputes in this direction will 
be honorably agreed upon. 

The time, too, is auspicious, as it seems to 
me, for framing such definite understandings 
between this country and Great Britain. as 
shall result in a permanent settlement of 
doubtful questions touching the rights of neu- 
trals ; ànd it is to be hoped that during the 
pendency of the controversy between these 
two great Powers such conclusions may be 
reached as that complications contributing to 
break up friendly relations between Powers 
having so. many stupendous interests in com- 
mon cannot hereafter possibly arise to disturb 
the public tranquillity, and that such broad, 
liberal, and just measures ofinternational polity 
shall be adopted as shall meet the approval 
and become the rule of all civilized nations. 
Such a result, sir, would be a public blessing 
to mankind and add additional splendor to 
these two great nationalites. 

That such a consummation may be reached; 
that no act of ours toward foreign States may 
in the least complicate our affairs; that we may 
husband our strength and the substance of our 
people, and be in an attitude to lift from their 
shoulders as speedily as possible the enormous 
burdens imposed by a long and fierce conflict 


waged for the life of the nation, is, sir, my 
apology for obtruding these thoughts upon the ' 


consideration of this House. Conscious in the 
mean time of their incoherency and very im- 
perfectness, I nevertheless indulge the hope 
that they may not be wholly without interest 
to the country. 
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OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, | 
January 27, 1870, 
On the contested-election case of Wallace vs. Simp- 


son, from the fourth congressional districtof South 
Carolina. ; 


Mr. BOWEN. Mr. Speaker, representing 
as: I do in part the State from which this case 
arises, I feel a strong interest in the action 
which shall be taken upon this question by this 
House. Sir, it is a question for this House to 
decide whether by their action to-day a pre- 
mium shall be offered upon fraud, violence, 
and intimidation in the-election of Representa- 
tives to the Congress of the United States. In 
every relation and aspect in which it can be 
viewed it is indeed of the utmost importance. 
Itis important not only to the Republican hut 
tothe Democratic party, inasmuch as you value 
the judgment which posterity shall pass upon 
the proceedings of this day ; it is important to 
our country as she estimates her-character for 
sound, dignified, and impartial justice inthe eyes 
ofthe judging world. The little busy vortex that 
whirls immediately around the scene of action 
may consider. these proceedings merely as 
adjudicating and deciding the case between W. 
D. Simpson and A. S. Wallace, and gaze upon 
them as the only persons interested in the re- 
sult of this contest. But, sir, this is a false and 
mistaken view of the case. It is not merely 
an adjudication between the contestants. It 
is in reality a trial between W. D. Simpson, 
who it is charged, with fraud, force, and vio- 
lence, prevented a large portion of the people 
of the fourth congressional district of Sonth 
Carolina from exercising their just and lawful 
rights as citizens of the United States and voters 
of South Carolina. It is a question between 
W. D. Simpson and the United States as to 
whether or not a fair election can be held by the 
people. 

Sir, the people are the parties who are the 
most interested in a just and honest decision 
of this case. The first object, then, for our 
inquiry in this case is to ascertain with preci- 
sion what are the real grounds and causes 
alleged against W. D. Simpson, that he should 
not be entitled to a seat as a member in this 
House. : 

First, Mr. Speaker, it is charged that he, W. 
D. Simpson, was a member of the General 
Assembly of the State of South Carolina during 
the years 1858 and 1859; that before taking 
his seatas a member of that General Assembly 
he took an oath to support the Constitution of 
the United States; that in the year 1860 he 
was a member of the General Assembly of the 
State of South Carolina that called the conven- 
tion to frame the ordinance of secession for that 
State, and voted for the calling of said conven- 
tion; that in the year 1861 he voluntarily en- 
tered the army of the confederate States with 
the commission and rank of a major, and was 
afterward made a lieutenant colonel, and that 
he served in that capacity until the year 1863. 
And at the time of receiving said commission 
he took an cath to support the constitution 
of the so-called confederate States; that on 
the 28th of January, 1864, he was commis- 
sioned as a member of the confederate con- 
gress from the fourth congressional district 
of South Carolina, the same district which he 
now seeks to represent in the Congress of the 
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United States; and-here, Mr. Speaker, it may || 
be added, voted for by the same people who | 
elected him to the confederate congressin 1864; 
that as an officer of the confederate army | 
he engaged in open insurrection and rebellion 
against the Government. of the United States; | 
that as a member of- the confederate congress | 
he gaveaid and comfort to the enemies thereof, 
and that he. was disqualified. by the. Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States from hold- 
ing any office of trust or profit, either State or 
Federal, atthe time he was voted foras a can- | 
didate for Congress from the fourth congres- 
sional district of South Carolina on the 3d day 
of November, 1868. 

- That this disqualification was known to the 
electors of that district no one will for a mo- 
ment deny, many of whom served with him in 
the confederate army; and nearly all who sup- 
ported him in November, 1868, had on two | 
separate previous occasions voted for him to 
represent them in the congress of the confed- 
erate States. : 

These, Mr. Speaker, are some of the allega- 
tions made and given as reasons why W. D. 
Simpson should not be allowed a seat in this 
Congress. All of these allegations are admit- 
ted by Mr. Simpson to be true. He says he 
was a member of the General Assembly of 
South Carolina in the years 1858, 1859, 1860, 
first of the lower house and lastly of the 
Senate; that he took the oath to support the 
Constitution of. the United States; that he 
voted for. the call of the convention which 
passed the ordinance of secession; that he 
voluntarily entered the army of the confeder- 
ate States of America; that he held in that 


army at different times the commissions of 
major and lieutenant-colonel; that he took an 
oath to support the constitution of the confed- 
erate States; that he continued in said army 
until the close of the year 1868, when he was 
elected to the confederate Congress, first to 
fill an unexpired term, afterward for a full 
term, and that he continued as said member 
until the close of the war; that while an officer 
he did engage in war against the Government 
of the United States; and as a member of the 
confederate Congress did-all that he could to 
advance the cause in which he was engaged. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us inquire as to what 
are the facts concerning this case, and having 
ascertained them, then let us apply the law as 
atest. Sir,on the 8d day of November, 1868, 
an election was held in the fourth district of 
South Carolina, comprising the counties of 
Fairfield, Chester, York, Spartanburgh, Union, 
Laurens, Greenville, Pickens, and Oconee. 
That W. D. Simpson was the candidate of the 
Democratic party, and A. S. Wallace, the con- 
testant in this case, was the candidate of the 
Republicans; that through threats, fraud, vio- 
lence, and intimidation on and before the day 
of election, by which, according to the last regis- 
tration returns from that district, 7,800 Re- 
publican voters were excluded from the polls 
and kept from exercising their rights and priv- 
ileges guarantied them by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. and of South Caro- 
lina, thus giving to Simpson 14,098. votes and 
to Wallace only 9,807 votes, when he should 
and would have had, upon a fair expression of 
the people’s free will, over 17,000, which would 
have given him a majority over Simpson of at 
least 38,000 votes. 

Sir, these are the facts of the case ; and the 
reading of the testimony, were this case put | 
upon its merits, would convince you and this | 
House that the most high-handed outrages were | 
committed upon the newly enfranchised. voters ! 
of the fourth district that were ever perpetrated 
upon any people upon the face of the earth. 
They cry for peace, peace, peace; but, alas! 
there is no peace. 

But, Mr. Speaker, as this is only a question | 


of prima facie right to a seat, and having 0 


already shown that W. D. Simpson is:and ‘was 


disqualified at the time of the election, by:the . 


third section of the fonrteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, which says 


|| that ‘‘no person shall be a Senator or Repre- + 


sentative.in Congress, or elector of- President 
and Vice President, or hold any office, civil or 


military, under the United States or under any 


State, who, having previously taken an oath as 
a member of Congress, or as an officer of. the 
United. States, or as a member: of any State: 
Legislature, or as an executive or judicial offi: 
cer of any State, to support the Constitution 
of the United States, shall-have engaged in 
insurrection. or rebellion against the same; or 
given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof ;” 
bat Congress may, by a vote of two thirds of 
each House, remove such disability. There 
being no record in this case showing that Con- 
gress has ever removed the political disabilities 
of W. D. Simpson, he stands to-day disqualified 
from holding the office to which he claims to be 
nent Then let us proceed to consider th 
aw. no 

Sir, I contend that Mr. A. S. Wallace was the 
only legal candidate for member of Congress 
from the fourth congressional district of South 
Carolina for the suffrages of the electors of that 
district at the election on the 3d of November, 
1868, and that he is entitled. to his seat in this 
Congress from that district by virtue of having 
received a majority of the legal votes cast at 
that election. 

First, I have already shown that W. D. Simp- 
son was ineligible under the third section of 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, and consequently under 
the act of Congress of July 2, 1862, prescrib- 
ing the oath of office. A 

And now the second proposition is: had the 
electors of the fourth district of South Caro- 
lina notice or good reason to believe him inel- 
igible when they cast their votes? - And, third, 
if the first and second propositions are estab- 
lished, is not A. S. Wallace, who received the 
next highest number of votes, entitled to his 
seat? In support of the first proposition, Mr. 
Simpson admits that he was a member of the 
General Assembly of South Carolina in the 
years 1858, 1859, and 1860, and as such took an 
oath to. support the Constitution of the United 
States ; that he voted for the call of the con- 
vention which passed the ordinance of seces- 
sion ; that he voluntarily entered the army of 
the confederate States, and in that army held 
the rank of major and lieutenant colonel ; that 
while holding such positions in the army he 
took an oath to support the constitution of the 
confederate States, and that he remained in 
that army until the close of 1863, when he was 
elected to the confederate congress, where he 
remained during the continuance of the war; 
that he was engaged in open war against the 
Government of the United States, and did all 
he could to advance the confederate cause. 

The establishment of the second proposition 
is reduced to the fact that he is and was a res- 
ident in- 1858, 1859, and 1860, of the same 
district which elected him to the General As- 
sembly of South Carolina, afterward-to the 
congress of the confederate States, and from 
which he now claims to be elected to the Con- 
gress of the United States. Many of the elect- 
ors of that district served with him when he 
was an officer in the confederate army, anda 
majority of those who voted for him in Novem- 
ber, 1868, to represent them in the Congress 
of the United States, had during the war on 
two occasions voted for him to represent them 
in the congress of the confederate States. The 
disqualifying section of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, which in itself was not only notice to the 
voters of the fourth congressional district but 
to the people of the whole United States, pre- 
cludes any plea of want of notice, if, indeed, 
any had been made. 


‘Therefore it only remains to establish the 
third proposition, which is purely a question 
of law. In supportof this I submit to this House 
the following points, namely: > : 

First. If W. D. Simpson was ineligible, and 
the voters knew it, all votes cast for him were 
thrown away; and ; À 

Second. The election was void so far as it 
affected Simpson. Vane ; 

Third. That A. S. Wallace having received 
the highest number of legal votes, is therefore 
duly elected, and the electors who voted for 
Simpson. are to be presumed as having con- 
sented to the election of Wallace, as they vol- 
untarily threw. away their votes. 

If the first two questions of fact are estab- 
lished by the proof, namely, that he was ineli- 
gible to hold the. office to which he claims to 
have been elected, and that: the electors had 
sufficient notice of his ineligibility to said 
office; and: the law and authorities which I 
shall introduce sustains the third proposition, 
I shall contend that A. S. Wallace is entitled 
to the seat. 

In support of the doctrine that when a can- 
didate is ineligible atthe time heis voted for all 
votes given for him are illegal and absolutely 
void, and that the next highest candidate who is 
eligible is entitled to the seat or to the office, 
in all eases where the electors had notice of 
the eligibility or disqualification of acandidate, 
the following anthorities are relied upon. . 

Hayward on County Elections, page 535, on 
this subject says: 


“Tt must be remembered, however, that in case a 
candidate laboring under disabilities should be 
returned, the election will be avoided on petition, 
and that if before the election comes on, or a majority 
haspolled, sufficient notice has been publicly givenof 
his disability, the unsuccessful candidate nextto him 
on the poll must ultimately be the sitting member.’’ 


Also, Roe on Elections; page 256: 


, If there be no other candidate than the person 
incapacitated the election will necessarily be void; 
butif besides such incapacitated person there be also 
ono or more candidates it is a very important ques- 
tion whether in consequenceof the incapacity of the 
former the electors are to be called upon to recon- 
sider their choice, or whether they are to be repre- 
sented by the second in number upon the poll, he in 
reality being. regarded the first, by reason of the 
nullity of the franchise given to the other candidate; 
It will bo seen that the latter proposition is that 
which constitutes the law in cases where misapplica- 
tion of the franchise by the electors was willful, and 
therefore made in their own wrong.” 


Also, Male on Elections, page 336: 


, “If the election is made of a person or persons 
ineligible, such election ig void cither in toto or of 
one only, according as the incligibility applies to all 
or one only, where that ineligibility is clear and 
pointed out to the electors at the poll. It has been 
held that the votes given to such ineligiblo candi- 
date, after notice, are thrown away and a competi- 
tor, though chosen by the smaller number of electors, 
has in-such case been:held.duly elected. But such 
ineligibility ought to.be.clear and grounded upon 
some known and settled rule of law. The same doc- 
trine holds at law in the election to offices in which, 
after notice of the ineligibility ofany particular 
candidate, the votes given to him are held to he 
thrown away.” ` 


Also, Rogers on Elections, pages 221-2: Lord 
Bllenbqrough, in pronouncing the judgment 
of the court of the King's bench, which judg- 
ment was affirmed upon appeal to the House 
of Lords, (2 Dow, p. 124,) in case of The King 
vs. Hawkins, (10 East., 211,) said: 


“The general proposition that votes. given for a 
candidate, after notice of his ineligibility, are to be 
considered the same as if the persons had not voted at 
all, is supported in the cases of the Queen vs, Bos- 
cawen, (i. T.13 Anne,) King vs. Withers, (E. T, 8, G. 
2,) Taylor vs. Mayor of Bath, and King vs, Monday. 
In the first, Boseawen and Roberts, the two candi- 
dates, had an equal number of votes, but because 
Boscawen was incapable the votes given for him were 
considered as thrown awayand the otherduly clected. 
In the second case, Withers had five votes out of 
eleven, and the other six refusing to vote at all, the 
court held Withers duly elected, and that the six who 
refused to vote were virtually consenting to the clec- 
tion of Withers. In the third case, Taylor, Biggs, and 
Kingston were the candidates. Biggs was obi ected 
to as a disqualified person; notwithstanding which 
Biggs had fourteen votes, Taylor thirteen, and King- 
ston only one. Thon Lord Chief Justice Lee, at nisi 
prius, directed the jury if they were satisfied that 
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the électors had notice of Bigg's want of qualification 
they should find for the plaintiff (that was Taylor, 
whohad only thirteen votes) because Biggs, not being 
qualified, was to be considered as a person not in esse 
andthe voting for hima mercnullity: Thejury found 
for the plaintiff, and the court, on a motion for a new 
trial, agreed with the law as laid down by Lord Chief 
Justice Lee, and refused a new trial. All the judges 
held that the verdict was right. They held that as 
the fourteen electors who voted for Biggs had notice 
that he was not qualified their votes were thrown 
away; that when electors vote for a person not qual- 
ified it is the same thing as if they had given no votes 
at all, in which. case it was not disputed that silence 
was a constructive consent.”’ 

The same. principle has been acted upon in 
the case of Claridge vs. Evelyn, (5 B. and A., 
p. 81,) where an infant, having been elected.to 
office of clerk of a court of requests, notice 
was given at the time of election of his ineligi- 
bility on the ground of nonage. An action 
was brought for a false return by the unsuc- 
cessful candidate, and verdict given for the 
plaintiff, subject to the opinion of the court of 
king’s bench. At the close of his judgment, 
and after argument, Abbott, C. J., said: 

“Iam of opinion, therefore, that he[the infant] was 
ineligible, and due notice of his incapacity having 
been given tothe electors at the time of the election, 
their votes were thrown away, and consequently 
there must be judgment for the plaintiff.” 
` See, also, King vs. Coe, (Haywood on County 
Elections, 638;) Kings. Perry & Phillips, (14 
East., 549;) King vs. Bridge, (1M. and S., 76.) 

Also, Clerk on Election Committees, p. 156: 

“Whenever acandidate is disqualified from sitting 
in Parliament, and notice thereof is publicly given 
to the electors, all votes given for such disqualified 
candidate will be considered as thrown away,.and 
the other candidate, with a minority of votes, will 
bein position to claim the seat on proof of tho exist- 
ence of the disqualification and that sufficient notice 
has been given of it to the electors.” 

The principle that votes given for an ineli- 
gible candidate after notice of his ineligibility 
are to be considered the same as if the persons 
had not voted at allis as well recognized by 
the courts of law as it is by the committees of 
‘the House of Commons. Rex vs. Hawkins, 
(10 East., 211 ;) Claridge vs. Evelyn, (5 B. and 
A., 81.) 

Also, Cushing’s Law and Practice of Legis- 
lative Assemblies, pp. 66~7: 

"Tf an election is made of 3 person who is ineli- 
gible, that is, incapable of being elected, the elec- 
tion of such person is absolutely void, eventhough he 
is voted for at the same time with others who are 
eligible and who are accordingly elected; and this 
is equally true whether the disability is known to the 
electors or not, or whether a majority of all the votes 
or a plurality only is necessary to the election, and 
whether the votes are given orally or by ballot. 

“In this country itis equally true thatthe election 
of a disqualified person is absolutely void; and in 
those States where a plurality elects, and where the 
votes are given orally, as in England,-votes given for 
a candidate after notice of his disqualification are 
thrown away, and the candidate having the next 
highest number of votes is elected.” 


Reference is also made to the Malden case, 
decided 20th of May, 1715, and found in 
18 Journal of House of Commons, pp. 126-9; 
Sergeant Comyn, the candidate having the 
highest number of votes, was declared ineli- 
gible, and Mr. Tuffnel, who had the next 
highest number on the poll, was declared duly 
elected and given the seat. 
ermouth case, (18 Journal of House of Com- 
mons,) 17th of January, 1717, Sir Wilford 
Lawton had the majority of votes. Lord Perey 
Seymour was the candidate next upon the polls. 
Upon proof that at the time of the election 
there the returned member was a minor the 
House gave the seat to Lord Percy Seymour. 
Again, in the Fife case, decided in 1779, (1 
Luders, p. 455,) General Skene and Mr. Hen- 
derson were candidates. General Skene had 
the majority of votes, and was returned; Mr. 
Henderson petitioned, alleging that General 
Skene was disqualified by reason of holding 
another office. This Skene admitted, but denied 
that this disqualified him. Upona hearing of 
the case the House gave the seat to Mr. Hen- 
derson, who had a minority of votes. Also, 


Also, inthe Cock-. 


l 


the Kircudbright case, (1 Luders, p. 72; 38 
Journal of House of Commons, pp: 15, 245, 
415, and 689.) This case occurred in 1780. 
Mr. Gordon and Mr. Johnstone were candi- 
dates. Mr. Gordon hada majority of the votes, 
was declared incapacitated, and Mr. Johnstone 
given the seat. In the case of Mitchell, in 
1690, (10 Journal of -House of Commons, 
pp. 469 and 470,) the House resolved that A. 
owe, esq., and. his agents were guilty -of 
bribery, &c.; that he was not duly elected, 
notwithstanding he had received.a majority of 
the votes cast, and that the petitioner, who 
had received a minority of votes, was duly 
elected, (1 Luders, p. 564; see also 9 Jour- 
nal of House of Commons, p. 897.) Also, 1 
Luders, p. 65, where same cbnclusion was come 
to. Also, the Canterbury cases in 1796 and 
1797; Mr. Baker and Mr. Sawbridge were 
returned at the first election. They were peti- 
tioned against by a number of electors in the 
interest of Mr. Gipps and Sir John Honey- 
wood, the other candidates, charging them with 
having obtained their majorities by bribery. 
The bribery was established and the election 
declared void. At the second election the same 
parties were candidates; Mr. Baker and Mr. 
Sawbridge were again elected. Sir John Honey- 
wood and Mr. Gipps petitioned against them, 
charging that they had given notice to the 
electors of their disqualifications, and the com- 
mittee decided Mr. Baker and Mr. Sawbridge 
not duly elected, and seated Sir John Honey- 
wood and Mr. Gipps. (See Clifford’s Reports.) 
Also, the Southwark case, decided in 1796, 
reported in Clifford’s Reports, pp. 181, 222, 
261, 842, and 848. Mr. Thellusson and Mr. 
Tierny were candidates. ‘hellusson received 
a majority of the votes cast and was duly re- 
turned as elected, but was found to be ineligi- 
ble, and the seat awarded to Mr. Tierny. In 
the Flintshire case, (1797,) reported in 1 Peck 
p. 526, Sir Thomas Mosteyn was elected an 
returned; Mr. Floyd petitioned against him, 
alleging Sir Thomas Mosteyn to be a minor, 
and that he had given notice to the electors. 
Sir Thomas Mosteyn was declared not duly 
elected and Mr. Floyd giventheseat. Again, 
in the Leominister case, in 1819, Sir William 
Cunningham Farley and Mr. Harcourt were 
candidates. Farley received a majority of the 
votes cast, and was found by a committee, to 
whom his case was referred, not to have the 
necessary property qualifications. His election 
was declared void and Mr. Harcourt seated. 
(Male on Elections, p. 60.) Also in the Leo- 
minister case, in 1827, Mr. Bish and Mr. Ste- 
phenson were candidates; an objection was 
taken that Mr. Bish was ineligible by reason 
of being a Government contractor, and notice 
was. published to the electors. Mr. Bish had 
the majority and was returned. The commit- 
tee resolved that Mr. Bish was not duly elected, 
but that Mr. Stephenson, whohad the minority, 
was, and gave the seat to Mr. Stephenson. 
(Rogers on Elections, pp. 10 to 18, app.; 
Clerk on Election Committees, p. 160.) In 
the Horsham case, (see printed minutes, sec- 
ond Horsham case, September, 1848,) where 
Mr. F. was declared ineligible, the seat was 


! given to Lord E. H., who had the next highest 


number of votes on the poll, it being shown 
that notice was given the electors. 

And, Mr. Speaker, more specifically on the 
question of notice the following is cited from 
Male on Elections, page 111: 

‘In principle it seems not to be distinguishable 
whether the circumstances of disqualification be 
within the knowledge ofthe electors from its general 
publicity and notoriety or whether it is brought 
within their observation from actual notice given 
them, and that their votes could be thrown away in 
the former case equally as in the latter.’ 

In the Malden case no notice was given the 
electors, and the same in that of Cockermouth. 
These were both cases in which. the returned 
member was rejected. because a minor, and 


in both the seat was given to the next highest 
on the poll who was eligible. : Z 

Neither does it matter if the disqualification 
charged was put in issue by the party returned. 
In the Leominister case the fact. that there 
were two opinions regarding the ineligibility of 
the returned member, the returned member 
and.his friends contending that he was not dis- 
qualified, upon the decision being made that 
the returned member was ineligible the seat 
was given to the next highest on the poll. 

In the Wakefield case, Barr & Aust., 210, it 

was contended in argument that the returned 
member was eligible, and this had also been 
stated to the electors. Itwas decided that he 
was disqualified. It was then contended that 
the ineligibility was a very doubtful question 
of law, and could not beconsidered notorious; 
but the committee gave the seat to the peti- 
tioner having the minority of votes. 
_ ‘In very few of the cases decided upon this sub- 
ject have the facts creating tho ineligibility been 
notorious. Notoriety is only spoken of asan excuse 
for not having given particular notice to individual 
electors of the fact of ineligibility.” —Clerk on Hlee- 
tion Committees, p. 164. 

* Where the disability of the candidate is noto- 
rious it should seem that it is not necessary to give 
notice to the electors. Reasoning by analogy to the 
election of. corporate officers it might be doubted 
whether more can ever bo required than merely to 
give notice without producing a proof of this fact, 
notwithstanding the electors may not have the power 
ofsatisfying themselves whether the objection is well 
founded or not. Rex vs. Blissell was a motion fora 
new trial on an information in the nature of a quo 
warranto against the defendant for acting as alder- 
man of Portsmouth, and a verdict had been given 
for the Crown on two material issues. Pike and Blis- 
sell were adverse candidates; at the election the 
mayor only voted for Blissell, white three aldermen 
voted for Pike; but the mayor gave notice to the 
aldermen that Pike was incapacitated to be elected 
because he held the office of chamberlain, which was 
incompatible. Lord Mansfield, addressing the coun- 
sel for the Crown, who was arguing that the disqual- 
ification was not notorious, said: ‘Do you doubt 
that if heis really disqualified, whether such dis- 
jualification is notorious or not, that the votes given 
or him are thrown away? In another jurisdiction, 
if the disqualification is notorious it does more—it 
elects the other party; and of the law in this case 
you can have no doubt.’’’—Heywood County Elec- 
tions, 5338—38, 

There are a number of other cases which 
support the doctrine here contended for, but 
those which are given are the most important, 
and in which the discusions were the fullest. 
Running through a period of near two hundred 
years, and being uniform in their nature, they 
are deemed sufficient. It remains to inquire, 
are there any cases in which this doctrine is 
controverted; and if so, to what extent? The 
only cases that appear in the English courts or 
in the British Parliament which seem in any 
manner to conflict with this doctrine are the 
cases of Abingdon, (1st Douglass, 419,) which 
occurred in 1775; the Penryn case, Corb & 
Dan., 55, and the case of Inverkeithing Corb & 
Dan., 187, both in the same year, 1819; and 
the latest case reported is that of Cheltenham, 
which occurred in 1848, (printed minutes. ) 
But neither of these cases when examined af- 
fect the doctrine in the least except the Chel- 
tenham case. In the Abingdon case no notice 
was given before the election ; but at the poll 
it was stated the returned member was disqual- 
ified by reason of being the sheriff of the 
county. It was disputed that this was any 
disqualification both by the returned member 
and his counsel, who gave their opinion also 
that it did not disqualify him. The returned 
member was unseated, but the seat was not 
given to the next highest on the poll for the 
reason that it was a doubtful question of law 
whether the holding of such an office rendered 
a person ineligible. It has since been decided 
that the holding of such an office as sheriff is 
not a disqualification, and would not render # 
person ineligible to be elected. In the Pen- 
ryn and Inverkeithing cases, both alike; no 
charge of disqualification existed priorto the 
election, but the disqualification occurred: by 
ithe returned members rendering themselves 
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ineligible by bribery and. treating at the then 
election; and in these cases the election was 
declared:void and the petitioners not seated. 
In the Cheltenham case the returned member 
was: unseated and the election declared void 
on the charge that bribery had been committed 
by the teturnied member although the voters 
had notice. But in. this:case the committee 
were divided—two for giving the seat to the 
petitioner, who had the next highest vote, and 
three against it. This last case occurred in 
1848, and ig the only single case to be found 


where there is anything like a controversy as to | 


the doctrine contended-for. But in Septen- 
ber, 1848, just one week. after this decision in 
the Cheltenham case, and in a case which was 
exactly: similar—the second Horsham case 
(see printed minutes)—upon the returned mem- 
ber being unseated the candidate having the 
next highest on the poll was admitted to the 
seat. : 

The Penryn and Inverkeithing cases were 
decided on the ground that the returned mem- 
ber must be disqualified by reason of some act 
prior to the time of the election, and the peti- 
tioners refused the seats because the acts com- 
plained of had occurred atthe then election for 
which they were returned, which removes these 
eases out of the way entirely and leaves only 
the Cheltenham case, decided by a divided com- 
mittee, constituting the single case which ¢on- 
troverts the position contended for, which has 
occurred in more than two hundred years. 

The case of Horsham, September, 1848, is 
the last case where this question has been 
made in the English Parliament. The House 
of Commons journals show a number of cases 
since where elections have been declared void 
by reason of the disqualification of candidates, 
but no case where the seat has been claimed 
by the next highest, so that it leaves the law 
of the English Parliament by the last decision, 
and by every’ single case which has there oc- 
curred, except the Cheltenham case, in favor 
of the doctrine here contended for. 

The facts in this case, Mr. Speaker, and the 
law and authorities applicable to them and 
recited by-me, are in my opinion conclusive. 
In no sense has W. D. Simpson been elected a 
member of this body, and both facts and law 
show in unmistakable terms that A. S. Wallace 
is entitled to his seat as a member of Congress 
from the fourth congressional district of the 
State of South Carolina. And in my opinion 
justice demands that this House should adopt 
the majority report in this case of the Commit- 
mittee of Elections, to which is appended the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That upon the papers referred to the 
Committee of Elections in the contested case of A. S. 
Wallaco vs. W. D. Simpson, from the fourth con- 
gressional district of South Oarolina, A.S. Wallace 
is prima facie entitled to a seat in the Houso as their 


Representative of said district, subject to the future 
action of the House as to the merits of the case. 


Abolition of Franking Privilege. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN HILL r 
H OF NEW JERSEY, 
Íx raz House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 27, 1870. 


The House having under consideration the bill (ŒH. 
R. No. 986) to abolish the franking privilege— 


Mr. HILL said : 


Mr. Spraxer: This bill is in substance the |} 


same as the one I introduced atthe opening of 
the session, having been revised in committee. 
It is not the first time, sir, that] have advocated 
this measure on this floor. The abolition of 
the franking privilege isno new subject in this 
House. For years there have been resolutions 
and discussions in regard to its repeal, but: not 
until this session has any earnest and -determ- 
ined effort been made for its entire abolition. 


During the last few weeks: petitions have been 
coming in by the thousand: asking that this 
privilege be abolished. Public opinion very 
strongly demands it, the press of the country 
unanimously urge. it, and every consideration 
of economy, justice, and ‘equal right” to all 
calls forit. > i E 
The franking privilege was inaugurated in 
the early history of our country, at a time when 
the salary of a member of Congress amounted 
to $800 for the short term and about fifteen hun- 
dred dollars for the long term ; when postage 
was at the rate of from ten, twelve and half, 
and eighteen and three quarters centsunder four 
hundred miles, and twenty-five cents for dis- 
tances over four hundred miles ; when the:coun- 


| try was not in a very prosperous condition; and 


when mail routes were few and short. If there 


| ever was a necessity for the franking privilege 
| it.wag at that time; but that necessity has 


passed away. Thesalaries of members of Con- 
gressand Government officials have been raised; 
postage has been reduced to.two and three cents 
for any distance, though our mail routes are 
far more numerous and lengthy, there being 


i now two hundred and twenty-three thonsand 


miles of mail routes and over ninety million 
miles of annual transportation of mails. 

It is said by some that if the franking priv- 
ilege is abolished there will be no saving to the 
Post Office Department, that no contractor 
will be paid less for carrying the mails, and no 
saving aside from getting the mails carried at 
aless price. In reply to the first objection, I 
cannot tell whether they would be carried for 
less or not, but would state that a bill is now 
before the Post Office Committee asking for an 
additional one hundred per cent. for carrying 
the mails, and the great reason and argument 
urged is that there are so many public docu- 
ments loading down the. mails that contractors 
cannot carry them at present rates, and-hence 
want more pay. Another argument‘in favor 
of this reform is that if the mails were free 
from these heavy public documents we should 


have more ‘prompt transmission and delivery | 


of mail matter, the mails being often block- 
aded with these public documents, and are 
therefore frequently behind time. 

In reference to the other objection, ‘that 
nothing will be saved aside from -getting the 
mails carried ata less pricee,’’ I would state that 
I have ascertained from the postmaster of this 
city that during the last three weeks, ten days 
of which Congress was not in session, there 
has been an average of over four tons per day 
of free matter sent out from the city post office, 
the postage upon which if paid would amount 
to about two thousand dollars per day. This 
does not include any other free matter that has 
come into the office during that time; and this 
is only one of the many large post offices in 
the country through which franked mail mat- 
ter passes. It is fair to presume that the post- 
age on free matter that. passes through other 
offices would amount to as. much if not more 


|| than the above sum. 


I find in the city post office here nearly one 
hundred persons employed, the great portion 


-of them at work almost entirely on free mail- 


able matter. I found when there that. large 
office piled full of bags containing tons of 
franked matter, and was informed that this 
was a daily occurrence. I found there a large 
number of horses and wagons, with teamsters 
and others, bringing in and taking out free 
matter, and I think it is safe to say that the 
postage alone, if it was paid on all this free 
matter, would amount t ‘ene or two million 


; dollars or more. per agnum. The fraud and 


the abuse of the privilege is very great, and 


| amounts to a large sum of money, and is be- 
|, yond the control of the Postmaster General. 


“There can be scarcely a doubt if the privi- 
lege is abolished that many of the public docu- 


ments now issued would not be printed, and that |! 


$1,000,000. would: be saved in that direction. 
I know of an ex-member of Congress who a 
few years ago..had cart-loads of public doca- 
ments sent through the mails to his home, and 
he afterward sold them for three cents a pound, 
the price of waste paper and rags; another 
had his barn filled with them, to use his 
own words; and a third had his house well 
filled, and. many there are who.have their 
garrets full of them, and all this after having 
cost the Government a large sum for carrying 
them in the mails, for clerk hire in handling 
them, and for bags, boxes, &c., to send them in. 
- ‘Why, Mr: Speaker, should a few enjoy cer- 
tain ‘privileges at the expense of the many? 
Why should thirty-one thousand of my ¢on- 
stituents who get no public documents pay for 
those furnished to a few or to ten or twelve 
hundred at most? It is neither right nor just, 
if we cannot afford to give to all, then dispense 
with the printing and let all share alike. One 
of each of these documents could be placed in 
the public libraries of each district'and all who 
desire have access to them, and perhaps more 
general information begained ‘from them than 
by the present mode of distribution. 

It is a common remark that. hundreds of tons 
of public documents are annually ground into 
fresh stock for paper, and undoubtedly in some 
instances they are sold to the Government for 
fresh printing. This abuse should be reformed, 
and we should commence the reform here 
to-day by the passage of this bill. The Post 
Office Department should stand on its own 
footing, and each department of Government 
pay its own postage the same as they pay for 
stationary, light, and fuel. 

This bill contemplates that all matter that 
passes through the mail shall pay postage, and 
if the Post Office Department is thus relieved 
of the incumbrances that have been hanging 
upon it for years it is believed that it will pay 
its way and be placed in such position that we 
may hope soon to reduce the rates of postage 
for the forty million people of this great coun- 
try, when all alike may enjoy its benefits. If 
we can bring this about and obtain cheap post- 
age it will accomplish much good ; and I have 


no doubt that the constituents of every mem- 


ber of this House will lift up both hands and 
thank them for it, as they will thank them now 
for doing away with the franking privilege and 
its abuses. 

There is an army of thirty-one thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-three.men who use 
the frank and enjoy the ‘‘privilege”’ of sending 
what they please through’ the mails. Why 
should the favored few be allowed this privilege 
at the expense of the many who do not enjoy 
it? Itis nét right in principle under a Qov- 
ernment like this. I have here in my desk 
petitions signed by thousands of my constitu- 


-ents asking that this privilege may be abolished. 
[Mr. Hirt then took from his desk a mammoth 


petition, held it-up, and asked that it be placed 


‘on file.] The people everywhere, with a re- 


markable unanimity, ask for this reform ; they 
ask for it as a measure of public economy ; 
they demand it as an act of simple justice to 
the great mass of our constituents, who while 
enjoying none of the advantages of free mail 
matter are the more heavily taxed on their 
correspondence to bear the expense of. this 
privilege for the favored few. f 

The people are becoming restless under the 
continued burden of taxation. In my district, 
and also in many other districts, many of our 
manufacturing establishments are lying still 
because of the depression of trade. Working- 
men and mechanics by the thousand ‘are idle 
for the want of employment and they are look- 
ing to Congress for relief; they are calling for 
the strictest economy in all Government ex- 
penditures, to the end that excises may be 
speedily lightened ; they fally understand that 
our revenue is derived from the industry of the 
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nation, through whatever channelsit may flow 
intdé. the Treasury, and they are properly jeal- 
ous of the disposition of the treasure thus con- 
tributed ; and it becomes us, as their. Repre- 
sentatives, to guard every possibility of leakage 
to the detriment of the people’s.interest. Let 
economy be our study; let us apply the test 
everywhere, and I know of no more. appro- 
priate point to commence anew this work than 
by the passage of this bill, which while it 
reduces all to equal postal facilities saves mil- 
Hons of dollars and will lead to other econo- 
mies in expenditures, and, better than all, 
paves the way eventually for the adoption of 
that great boon to the people, popular penny 
postage. ; 

It has been proposed in some of the bills 
offered that stamps or money be substituted 
for the use of members instead of the frank. 
I hope not. That would cause an evil second 
only to the use of thefrank.. Our constituents 
will soon understand the necessity of paying 
postage on everything that pertains to their 
personal interest; and Iam sure if any of them 
desire public documents they will willingly and 
cheerfully pay the postage on them. Members 
will therefore be put to very little expense for 
postage, and with their present salary this out- 
lay will not be a heavy tax upon them. Ire- 
member, when a member of the State Legisla: 
ture, that the wife of one of the members went 
toa store and purchased a silk dress with post- 
age stamps received by her husband whilea 
member of that body. The system became a 
great evil there, and if inaugurated here I fear 
would become as great a one if not worse. I 
say, therefore, no postage stamps or money; 
but let us stand on a clear, clean footing of 
economy, saving all the expense we can for 
the Government and for the people. 


This bill if passed is to take effect the 1st. 


of July next, which will give all time to clear 
out the documents they may have on hand: It 
will also empty some of the rooms in the Capi- 
tol now filled with documents, and thus make 
more room for committees, which is now greatly 
needed. i 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this bill will pass, 
and that not one member will be found to 
vote against it. I do not always expect to be 
a member of Congress with the privilege of 
thefrank ; and when I retire from these Halls 
and from among the great and learned men of 
our country to private life I want to enjoy with 
my fellow-citizens and the masses of the peo- 
ple lighter taxes and cheap postage ; and while 
I remain here I shali do all in my power to 
bring about these ends, and shall now vote for 
this bill. 

Mr. BENTON. I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question. I wish to know who are 
the members of Congress who have disposed 
of their public documents in the way he de- 
scribes ? 

Mr. HILL. I desire to explain that those 
to whom I have referred are ex-members—not 
members of the present Congress. [ Laughter. ] 


Admission of Virginia. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. M. THAYER, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
ly THE Senate or TRE UNITED STATES, 
January 17 and 18, 1870. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 783) to admit the State of Virginia to rep- 
resentation in the Congress of tho United States— 

Mr. THAYER said: 

Mr. Presipenr: It is difficult for me to 
believe that the Senator from Nevada who 
has charge of this bill [Mr. STEWART] is anx- 
ious to bring it to a vote. He has on several 
occasions entreated the Senate to pass it, and 


then. when we were about to vote on import- 
ant. amendments. pending he has interposed a 
speech, and when we were coming toa vote, 
according to agreement, then again he has sub- 
stituted the House-billand interposed another 
speech... By.doing that he is drawing a speech 
from me which I should not have made. 

The very tenor ofthe remarks of the Senator 
from Nevada evinced to my mind the extreme 
distrust which he entertains of the State of 
Virginia after this bill shall pass, if that is ‘to 
be the decision of Congress. He wants the 
finishing stroke put upon the ratification of the 
fifteenth amendment within a week.. Why have 
he and other Senators urged the Governor of 
Nebraska, who happens to be sitting in the 
Chamber, to convene the Legislature of that 
State within. ten days from to-day in order that 
she may ratify it? Why this urgent haste ? 
Because they fear, and almost, I would say, 
believe that Virginia will attempt to undo the 
ratification of the fifteenth amendment; that 
Virginia may trample under foot. the laws of 
Congress which have been passed for the pro- 
tection of the loyal people of Virginia. 

The Legislature of Nebraska I can say, and 
I do it by authority, will be convened during 
the month of February, and that she will ratify 
the fifteenth amendment is beyond a doubt; 
for there is but one Democratic State Senator 
in the Senate and but four Democratic mem- 
bers in the House. ‘hat is the way we make 
Republican States in the West. 

L need hardly recall the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that Nebraska applied here for 
admission, and that conditions were imposed 
upon her to the effect that there should be uni- 
versal suffrage in the State of Nebraska. We 
did not regard it as a degradation upon that 
State, but accepted the condition in good faith. 
I do not propose to vote for the admission of 
Virginia upon the naked bill of the House of 
Representatives after having submitted to’ the 
imposition of conditions upon the State of 
Nebraska. How is it that the Congress of the 
United States, after three years more of pro- 
gress, can now propose to admit this State 
without conditions or guarantees? Mother of 
States, was she! One of the mothers of seces- 
sion and treason ; for the abominable monster 
of treason required more than one mother. 
She, with her record red with human blood, is 
now to pass through Congress without a condi- 
tion and without a guarantee. Why is this? I 
have heard the question asked repeatedly dur- 
ing the progress of this debate, why is it that 
conditions were required of a loyal people when 
assuming the obligations of statehood and 
which are not required of a State which swung 
from her moorings in the Union, joined the 
southern confederacy, raised armies, and fought 
through four years to destroy the Union? 

This bill has been pushed forward with most 
extraordinary energy, most extraordinary de- 
termination, and with most unprecedented 
haste. Virginia has been eight years out of 
the Union. Where is the extreme necessity 
for the haste which has. been manifested in 
pressing forward this bill? Nota day nor an 
hour could be given for investigation, for 
examination into the facts, or an examination 
into the allegations which were made here by 


citizens of Virginia over their own signatures. | 


I know not who they are nor what they are; 
but the memorial came in a form which enti- 
tled it to respect and consideration. Not an 
hour could be given, and they, professing to 
be the loyal people of Virginia, were met in 
the Senate ofthe United States with contumely, 
denunciation, and abuse from Republican Sen- 
ators. I know not what illusion may havecome 
upon honorable Senators; whether.they are at 
fault or whether Iam at fault and those who 
vote with me; whether Iam laboring underade- 
lusion or.are they; but I do say that these scenes 


are most extraordinary, We have heard. de- 
nunciations in this Chamber. from Senators 
which have created a. feeling of surprise». We 
had been accustomed to: hear. such denuncia- 
tions during the last three years from Senators 
of an opposite political faith on:this' floors. but 
during the progress of this debate those Sen- 
ators have been silent; others have done their 
work ;. others have fought their battle. .;. : 

Now, Mr. President, let me call your atten- 
tion to another fact. More than. one, two, three, 
four, or half a dozen, or a dozen Senators who 
favor the passage of the bill for the admission 
of Virginia have frankly confessed that they 
do it with extreme reluctance and extreme dis- 
trust. They frankly admit that they fear. the 
consequences; that they fear Congress will 
within a twelvemonth be called. upon to take 
action in regard to Virginia’ for the violation 
of the conditions of her admission or for the 
violation of the fifteenth amendment. Seeing 
the danger, they rush madly on; seeing the blun- 
der, they make haste. to repeat it.. A vessel 
strikes upon.a sunken rock and sinks beneath 
the waves; the master of another in fall view 
pase on all steam, crowds all sail, and drives 
his ship upon the same sunken rock and sinks 
beneath the waves. Where is the prudence, 
the common judgment, which would influence 
Senators in the ordinary affairs of life, that, con- 
fessing the danger, this bill is thus pushed for- 
ward through the two Houses of Congress? 
Where is the statesmanship of this policy? 

I read in the public ‘prints that on the 
announcement of the vote in the other House 
on the passage of the bill admitting Virginia 
it was received with rapturous applause. It 
recalled to my mind the fact that on tie pas- 
sage of the ordinance of secession there was 
one shout of joy that went up through all Vir- 

inia at the severance of her relations with the 

nion. The measure may meet with that same 
applause inthis Chamber if it is to go through; 
but I call to mind the fact that there are thou- 
sands and thousands of men and women in 
Virginia whose hearts to-day are full of the 
gravest apprehensions at the gloomy prospect 
that is before them. There are thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of people in the State 
of Virginia, every sentiment of whose soul has 
beat in unison with love for their country since 
that ordinance of secession passed until this 
hour, who dread the passage in its present 
form of the bill to restore Virginia to the 
Union; and yet their appeal in this Chamber 
is met with ridicule and derision. i 

I question no Senator’s motives; I concede 
to every one the same sincerity of purpose, the 
same honesty of intention which I claim for 
myself; but I must be permitted to say that 
after the experience of the past eight years, 
after the experience of the last three years in 
the work of reconstruction, I have been amazed 
at what has transpired in Congress during the 
last week, and I am amazed at the exceeding 
hot haste with which Senators have attempted 
to crowd this measure through Congress. 

There is another feature of this debate to 
which I desire to call attention and which has 
been exceedingly interesting to me. I have 
remarked thata portion of the members of this 
body, those who belong to the opposite polit- 
ical faith, have remained. entirely silent. . I 
could not but notice the satisfaction which 
seemed to settle upon their countenances as 
this debate progressed. They seem to be as 
serene and composed as a summer’s morning; 
or, to be still more poetic, as calm and unruffled 
as the waters of a moon-lit lake. There has 
been nothing except an incidental allusion -to 
the record of the Democratic party to call forth 
the impetuous eloquence of my honorable 
friend from Delaware, [ Mr. Savissuny 3] noth- 
ing to invite constitutional -dissertations-from 
my honorable friend from’ Kentuekyy [Mr. 
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Davis;] nothing to invite a speech from any 
Democratic Senator till to-day. ae: 

: I wish to call attention to the fact, within the 
remembrance of every Senator, that from the 
day when the first reconstruction bill passed 
Congress. down tothe lst day of January, 1870, 
whenever a measure came up touching recon- 
struction in the southern States this Chamber 
has rung with the denunciations of Democratic 
Senators against the usurpations and the viola- 
tions of the Constitution which the Republican 
party were perpetrating. They have argued 
from ‘first to last that no State was ever out of 
the Union when she had once been in; and in 
every Democratie convention, from the na- 
tional convention down to a county conven- 
tion, in all the States it has been set forth that 
no State was ever out of the Union. Whatdo 
we see to-day? This same Democratie party 
voting a State into the Union which has never 
been out. My honorable friends from Ken: 
tucky, from Delaware, from California, and 
from Ohio, and others are now all committed 
to the admission of a State into the Union 
which according to their own declarations from 
year to year has never been out of the Union. 
Mr. President, the world moves. The Dem- 
ocratic party have come up to the doctrine of 
reconstruction and have indorsed it. They 
are now committed to the provisions of our 
reconstruction laws, for they are voting uni- 
tedly in favor of the admission of Virginia. I 
congratulate them-——— 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Will the Senator allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. THAYER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Does the Senator un- 
derstand the bill now before the body as admit- 
ting Virginia into the Union or simply declaring 
that Virginia is entitled to representation in 
Congress? 

Mr. THAYER. Has she been entitled to 
it before? 

Mr. SAULSBURY, Tasked you a question. 

Mr. THAYER. I understand very well the 
purport of the bill which is now under discus- 
sion. Itis restoring Virginia to representation 
in the Union. Now, I ask my friend from 
Delaware if she has never been deprived of it? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Never at any time that 
she chose to avail herself of it. 

Mr. THAYER. The honorable Senator 
admits the correctness of my position. He is 
now voting a State to be entitled to represent- 
ation of which she has heen deprived. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. No; I say she never 
has been deprived unless she chose voluntarily 
to deny herself the privilege; she always had 
the right. 

Mr. THAYER. The Senator from Dela- 
ware, then, claims that Virginia has been enti- 
tled to representation from the time she seceded 
until now; that she was entitled to vote for 
presidential electors in 1864, according to his 
own reasoning, though waging a flagrant war 
against the Government. He must take one 
conclusion or the other. If he is now voting 
her to be entitled to representation, then she 
has been deprived of it; if he ig now voting 
her back into the Union, then she has been 
out of the Union. 

The honorable Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
SAULSBURY] thought proper to present a vindi- 
cation, as did also the honorable Senator from 
California, [Mr. Casserty,] of the record of 
the Democratie party. I have heard before 
during this session similar references to the 
Democratic party. I have noticed the taunt 
thrown out before to-day. during this session 
that the Republican party were responsible for 
the debt which accrued in the suppression of 
the rebellion. Senators may yet come to claim 
that the Democratic party was the party which 
suppressed the rebellion, and that the Repub- 
lican party was the party which inaugurated 


treason. It is. said that history repeats itself. 
According to what‘is transpiring to-day it would 
seem as if history was reversing itself. 

Sir, let me call attention—and I shall occupy 
but a few- moments of the time of the Senate 
on this point—to the record of the Democratic 

arty. Let me ask the honorable Senator from 
Delaware what party had- possession of the 
Government for thirty years prior to the inaugu- 
ration ofthe rebellion ? It was the Democratic 
party. That party had directed and shaped 
the policy of the country, and wasin possession 
of the Government when the war commenced. 
It had possession of the executive, legislative, 
and judicial departments of the Government. It 
was under the policy of the Democratic party 
thatthe war commenced. It was by the teach- 
ings and the doctrinesof the Democratic party 
that the South were taught to rebel. It was the 
Democratic party which broke faith with the 
nation in repealing the Missouri compromise 
which had been a sacred compact for thirty 
years between slavery and freedom. That great 
compact, which consecrated forever to human 
freedom all the territory north of the line of 
86° 80’, the Democratie party violated or set 
aside at the demand of the slave-masters of the 
South in order to force slavery on the free soil 
of Kansas. Such is the record of history. 

It was by a series of aggressions and outrages 
on the part of the Democratic party that the 
Republican party was called into being, founded 
on the great principle that all the territory of 
the United States was free and that slavery 
was only a sectional institution. It was by the 
teachings and by the doctrines that were pro- 
claimed by the leaders of the Democratic party 
that war came. What Republican ever raised 
his hand against the flag of his country? What 
Republican who voted for Mr. Lincoln ever 
aided in planning treason and rebellion? Who 
did it but the leaders of the Democratic party 
in this Chamber and in the other Hall, who sat 
in their seats making laws for the United States 
during the day-and then met in secret conclave 
all through the winter of 1860-61 hatching 
treason? Pell me not that the Republican party 
brought on the war and are responsible for the 
national debt. 

Sir, when the war came, had the Democratic 
party of the North been true to the Government, 
it would not have lasted six months. Having 
taught the South to rebel, as the northern De- 
mocracy did, by telling the South that they of the 
North would stand by them and sustain them, 
when the war went on it was the aid and en- 
couragement given by the northern Democracy 
to the South that prolonged the war year after 
year. I make not this accusation against all 
the Democratic party. That there were loyal 
men in it I gladly admit; but I speak of itasan 
organization. It was disloyal from the begin- 
ning to the end of the war. When that conven- 
tion met in the city of Chicago and declared 
the war a failure, and demanded a cessation of 
hostilities in order that peace might. be made 
with the rebels in arms, that resolution. was 
equal to an addition of one hundred thousand 
men, fresh recruits, to the rebel lines, and a 
corresponding draft was made upon the indus- 
try and the bone and the sinew and the life of 
the North to carry on the struggle thus made 
the more desperate by the aid thus given to the 
rebels by their allies of the North. The sol 
dier of the Union never went into battle with- 
out feeling conscious that he was fighting two 
armies, the rebels in the front and thenorthern 
Democracy in the rear. i 

Sir, it is not pleasant to review these facts 
of history. I should not have done it but for 
the declarations made by the honorable Sen- 
ators from Delaware and California that we have 
brought upon the country the war, and that 
we created this immense debt. Sir, it was a 
Democratic rebellion, and this is a Democratic 


debt, the legitimate offspring of Democratic 
rale and Democratic teaching, and as such 
history will write down as the facts, in my judg- 
ment, because they cannot be denied. 

Now, in reference to the bill before the Sen- 
ate let me remark that I am not prepared to 
vote for the admission of Virginia with her pres- 
ent surroundings and in her present condition 
because I have not- confidence that she will be 
true to the amendments of the Constitution of 
the United States which she has ratified, and 
because I am compelled to believe by concur- 
rent testimony that there will not be protection 
for the loyal people of Virginia. Therefore I 
prefer if I err to err on the safe side, to hold 
her back until we do have sufficient guaran- 
tees—guarantees which shall not be patchwork, 
which shall not be like heaps of sand, to be 
blown to the winds. . I want those guarantees 


under which all the people of Virginia, Dem- 


ocrats and Republicans, white and black, who 
obey the laws shall enjoy the equal protection 
of the laws. When l am satisfied that such 
condition of things exists in Virginia then I am 
ready to vote for her admission, but not until 
then. . 

The honorable Senator from Nevada, [Mr. 
Nye, ] who hasalways been so true to the cause 
of reconstruction and to the cause of freedom, 
made some remarks the other day which fell 
upon my ears causing sincere regret on my 
part. I regretted to find the shaft of bis severe 
sarcasm turned against those who thought it 
proper to send here a respectful remonstrance 
against the admission of Virginia. I regretted 
to hear him say that Virginia, oppressed. Vir- 
ginia, long-suffering Virginia, her very locks 
wet with the dews of the night—— 

Mr. STEWART. I never could have said 
any pretty things of that sort. [Laughter. } 

Mr. THAYER. I am aware of that. My 
friend from Nevada is not so poetical as his 
colleague. He must not imagine that he gives 
utterance to all the pretty things that come 
from the State of Nevada. [Laughter. ] 

He [ Mr. Nye] described with affecting pathos 
the hardships inflicted upon this long-suffering, 
patiently-waiting State of Virginia! She has 
waited till her very locks are wet with the dews 
of the night! 

Sir, let: me say to that honorable Senator 
whose impulses and whose intentions are so 
just that there are people in Virginia to-day 
who are tired of waiting, waiting, waiting for 
that protection which this great Government 
of the United States has vouchsafed to every 
citizen who respects its authority and obeys its 
commands. They. have waited in vain, and 
they wait to-day for those guarantees and for 
those assurances of equal protection which he 
and I-enjoy; and in my opinion if this bill 
passes they will wait in vain, and you will see 
hundreds and thousands of them leaving Vir- 
ginia, as I have seen some within the last three 
months, and seeking homes in Indiana and 
Illinois, and seeking that protection of the law 
which they cannot find in Virginia. 

The Senator from Nevada also remarked 
that he was tired of this work of reconstruc- 
tion. Iam not tired of the work of reconstruc- 
tion, but Lam tired of being beaten in the work 
of reconstruction by those who could not beat 
us in the field. Sir, we have struggled with 
the rebellion from the very day that Andrew 
Johnson betrayed his party and his country ; 
we have been struggling with rebellion in try- 
ing to carry out reconstruction during the last 
three years, and we are struggling with it to- 
day in some of the late insurgent States. 

Senators have told us that we must not judge 
Virginia by Georgia or Tennessee. I say it is 
proper and reasonable to judge of Virginia by 
what has taken place in Georgia and Tennessee. 
It is proper for us to avail ourselves of all the 
lights of experience, of all-the facts in all the 
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question. If Georgia has trampled the four- 
teenth amendment under foot it is but rea- 
sonable to infer that the same elements may 
accomplish the same results in other States. 
Mr. President, I embarked in this work of 
reconstruction with the determination to make 
it sure and permanent. - It was the declared 
will of the American people, speaking at the 
-ballot-box and through Congress, that the 
reconstruction laws should be executed for the 
salvation of the nation and for the guarantee 
of equal rights and the maintenance of peace 
throughout the revolted States. . For one I 
propose not to yield until the battle is fully 
fought and the victory fully won. For one I 
propose to fight it. out on this line if it takes 
all summer and all winter, and each succeeding 
summer and winter tillthe Union is completely 
EME nan and the rebellion completely con- 
uered, . 
‘ [Mr. Tygayver here yielded to a motion to 
adjourn. | ` 


Turspay, January 18, 1870. 

The Senate having under consideration the same 
subject— 

Mr. THAYER. Mr. President, I shall not 
occupy much of the time of the Senate this 
morning; in fact I had nearly concluded the 
remarks I intended to make yesterday, when 
my friend from Minnesota [Mr. Ramsey] de- 
sired me to yield the floor for a motion to ad- 
journ. The hour being so late, and recollect- 
ing that Senator had with great uniformity 
voted against all motions to adjourn, I felt 
bound to oblige him. [Laughter.] 

On Friday last an understanding was entered 
into by which it was agreed that a vote on the 
Senate judiciary bill for the admission of Vir- 
ginia should be reached yesterday at four 
o'clock. All assented to that arrangement, 
and supposed from the extraordinary haste 
with which the bill was being pressed, and the 
zeal which had been manifested by its friends 
and the anxiety which they have shown for an 
early vote, that we should have reached ityes- 
terday. To our surprise, however, a motion 
was interposed to lay that bill aside and substi- 
tute the House bill, and the spectacle was pre- 
sented of my friend from Nevada, represent- 
ing the Judiciary Committee and having this 
billin charge, throwing aside his own offspring 
and adopting that of another. I can inform 
him that this child of his adoption is launched 
upon a stormy sea and has the prospect of a 
rough passage. 

Why the bill of the Senate, which had been 
under discussion for a week, and for a vote on 
which a time had been agreed upon, should be 
thus summarily thrust aside, I can only divine. 
An amendment had been made to it which, in 
the judgment of some who are anxious to have 
some security from Virginia, might accomplish 
the purpose which they hadin view. But, sir, 
that is trampled under foot for fear it might 
prevail, and the bill of the House, naked 
and simple, is pressed upon the Senate. I 
would suggest to those who are anxious thus to 
bring Virginia back without conditions and 
without guarantees to cast that bill aside and 
to introduce another which shall declare that 
whereas the Congress of the United States has 
been guilty of oppression and wrong and out- 
rage upon the State of Virginia, the grand old 
mother of States and of Presidents, the noble 
Old Dominion, the school wherein were taught 
for so many long years the sacred doctrines 


of the sublime resolutions of 1798, and beneath. 


whose soil sleep the bones of so many of our 
heroic dead who perished in saving the Gov- 
ernment which Virginia wag attempting to 
destroy, therefore we invite her to favor us 


with the light of her restored wisdom and to` 


send up her Senators and Representatives, 


and to the chiefest places in both Houses of 
Congress, and declare to her that we express 
our heartfelt regret for the treatment which 
she has received at our hands! In that way 


you willreach more directly the end to which, 


it seems to me, you are now tending by the 
legislation which is préssed upon Congress. 

Sir, less than twenty days ago Congress 
enacted a law remanding Georgia to her former 
provisional condition. Why? Because the 
members of the Legislature of Georgia had 
refused to take the oath prescribed by the re- 
construction laws, and because a portion of 
the members of that Legislature were disqual- 
ified from holding office under the third section 
of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; and further, because 
a portion of the members legally elected were 
ousted and their places filled by those illegally 
elected. To-day you are forcing Virgiuia into 
the Union, and you refuse to prescribe the same 
condition to her which you prescribed to Geor- 
gia. Why this difference? Does Virginia pre- 
sent herself with a purer record than Georgia? 
Has she any more claims to admission than 
Georgia? if Georgia had her Andersonville, 
Virginia had her Belle Isle and Libby. If 
the voice of oppressed loyal people in Georgia 
came up to the Halls of Congress demanding 
that protection which you have guarantied to 
all who obey the law the same voice has come 
up from the plains, the valleys, and the mount- 
ains of Virginia, demanding the interposition 
of Federal power to give to her loyal people 
that same protection of Government and of 
law. With one hand we remanded Georgia to 
military power for violated conditions; with 
the other you restore Virginia without condi- 
tions! Honorable gentlemen may have an 
explanation, but of its wisdom the future will 
determine. 

Tt will be recollected that in the act which 
was passed declaring certain of the lately insur- 
gent States restored to the Union certain con- 
ditions were prescribed. I refer to the act of 
June 25, 1868, wherein it is expressly declared 
as follows: 


“That each of the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Florida shall be entitled and admitted to repre- 
sentation in Congress as a State in the Union when 
the Legislature of said State shall have duly ratified 
the amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States proposed by the Thirty-Ninth Congress and 
known as article fourteen, upon the following funda- 
mental conditions: that the constitution of neither 
of said States shall ever be so amended or changed 
as to deprive any citizen or class of citizens of the 
United States of the right to vote in said State who 
are entitled to vote by the constitution thereof herein 
recognized, except as a punishment for crime,” &e. 

The Congress of the United States expressly 
declared that the Legislatures of those States 
should ratify and agree and pledge their sacred 
honor to that fundamental condition, that the 
right of suffrage should never be abridged or 
taken away from any portion of their citizens 
who were entitled to vote except for crime. 
Why, I ask the Senator from Nevada and 
those who are acting with him, do you refuse 
now, two years later, to apply the same con- 
dition and require the same pledge from the 
State of Virginia? What has she done to 
entitle her to this immunity? What will be 
the inference to be drawn by Virginia on the 
refusal of Congress to require thissame pledge? 
It must inevitably be that she may do with 
impunity that which you required Georgia to 
pledge herself she would not do, because you 
do not require the s@me pledge from Virginia; 
and, judging by the past, we have abundant 
reason for believing that she will make use of 
the privilege that we thus give to her. 

Now, Mr. President, let me refer to the 
statement which has been repeatedly made in 
this Chamber that we have committed our- 
selves to the reception of Virginia back into 


statement or charge has been iterated and 
reiterated again and again, and yet not a Sen: 
ator has pointed to. one single line in these 
acts of reconstruction which committed us to 
the admission or the restoration of Virginia 
when she might apply. Section sixof the act 
of March 2, 1867, provides— 


“That until the people of the said rebel States 
shall be by law admitted to representation in the 


Congress of the United States any civil govern- 


ments which may exist therein shall be deemed pro- 
visional only, ond in all respects subject to.the par- 
amount authority of the United States at any time 
to abolish, modify, control, or supersede the same.” 


The act of April 10, 1869, has this further 
provision on this subject in reference to Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi, and Texas : 

“ And be it further enacted, That the proceedingsin 
any of said States shall not be deemed final or oper- 
ate as a-complete restoration thereof until their 
action respectively shall be approved by Congress.” 

Can language be any plainer than that? I 
challenge my friend from Nevada or any other 
Senator who has made this statement to show 
oné line or one word in these acts which binds 
us to the unconditional restoration of Virginia. 
On the contrary, the section which I have just 
read expressly admits and places it in the power 
of Congress to review and revise the action of 
Virginia, and we are not in any particular còm- 
mitted to receive her on her application. So 
much for the charge of violated pledges and 
violated faith. 

But, sir, in admitting Virginia to-day there 
is a violated pledge and there is violated faith. 
We have solemnly promised to the faithful 
people of Virginia that they shall have. the 
equal protection of the law and the blessings 
of good government. I appeal to every Re- 
publican Senator in this presence to-day if he 
is sure he is making that pledge good to that 
oppressed people? No, sir; the declarations 
of too many of those who avow themselves in 
favor of the passage of the bill show what uni- 
versal distrust there is in regard to this legis- 


lation; and yet we are urged to put it right 


through without let or hinderance. We are 
urged to turn the true people of Virginia over 
to the rule of those who still love treason and 
hate the Union. 

Mr. President, you and I and all others 
holding positions of honor and trust under the 
authority and Government of the United States 
are required to subscribe to a certain oath, 
sometimes called the iron-clad oath, the oath 
of 1862. The Legislature of Virginia met in 
a provisional capacity. Could its members be 
required to take an oath less binding and less 
restrictive than we? They metas members of 
the Legislature of Virginia under the authority 
of the laws of Congress as a provisional body. 
How can they escape taking that oath which 
is required of all who hold office under the 
authority of the Government of the United 
States? There is statutory authority for the 
position which I am presenting, for the conclud- 
ing portion of section six of theact of March 2, 
1867, an act to provide for the more efficient 
government of the rebel States, is as follows: 

“And no person shall be eligible to any office 
under such provisional governments who would be 
disqualified from holding office under tho provisions 
oft ag turd section of said constitutional amend- 
ment. 

If that oath is not applied to the members 
of the Virginia Legislature, how, pray, are you 
to ascertain whether they are disqualified under 
the third section of the fourteenth amendment ? 
Sir, it was the spirit and intent, expressed and 
implied, running all through the reconstruction 
enactments, that the oath should be required, 
which would purge the Legislature of those 
who are disqualified. How does Congress know 
whether there are or are not members in that 
Legislature who are disqualified by the provis- 
ion to which I have referred? Did Congress 
intend to perpetrate the farce of passing a con- 
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stitutional amendment which should disqualify 
certain persons for reasons therein set forth, 
and yet permit those same persons to become 
members of the very Legislatures which were 
to ratify or reject that donstitutional amend- 
ment? Did you intend to perpetrate that in- 
consistency? Did you intend to place it in the 
power of those who had been warring upon the 
Government and would. be disqualified under 
the proposed amendment to have the power 
to reject that very amendment which Congress 
and the country had declared to be necessary 
to guard against future rebellion and as a guar- 
antee for future peace? The very statement of 
the case shows the inconsistency of the course. 
Sir, it was but just-and right at least that they 
should be required to take the same oath which 
all others are required to take who enter upon 
offices of honor or trust under the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Mr. President, if any measures have ever 
received the sanction and approval of the 
American people the reconstruction measures 
have received that sanction and approval. 
They were submitted to the people in the can- 
vase of 1868, and after a canvass unsurpassed 
for exhaustlessness of argument and thorough- 
ness of discussion these measures did receive 
the sanction and approval of the American 
people; and if there is one’principle running 
through those measures which received their 
sanction more than another it is that one which 
guaranties to all the people of the Union who 
are law-obedient and law-abiding equality of 
justice, equality of law; it is that one which 
recognizes citizenship in those once enslaved 
and guaranties to them the nation’s protection. 
And if there is one course which they will 
approve above another on the part of their 
national legislators it is that one which those 
shall follow out to the end who are determined 
to see the provisions of the reconstruction laws 
finally triumphant in all the States of the South. 

We have gone through struggles in the field 
and struggles in the civil departments of the 
Government; we are struggling to-day with 
the rebellion, not in the field but in another 
form, and the question is not yet settled which is 
triumphant. I propose to follow outthe course 
which I have indicated and vote against the 
admission of Virginia, because we have not, in 
my judgment, the proper guarantees for pres- 
ent and for future security. 

Do you ask whence comes the power to 
secure these guarantees? J answer the power 
is inherent in the Governmentitself to preserve 
its existence, to maintain its own authority, to 
execute its provisions. If not expressed it is 
there—is self-evident, is self-existing. It is 
the God-given right of self-preservation which 
is in all Governments. The power exists within 
this Government to preserve itself; if not ex- 
pressed itisimplied. Itis there. The right 
to exist implies the power to preserve. The 
end to be attained implies the right to do that 
which is necessary to attain it. It is lawfal 
to execute all the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion to save the Government; it is the sov- 
ereignty of government, and if it is not set forth 
in statutory or constitutional form it exists in 
this higher ground, that there is power within 


the Government to secure its own self-pro- | 


tection and self-perpetuation, which is to the 
Government as the right of self-defense to the 
individual. England has no written constitu- 
tion, but she-has a strong Government. This 
principle lies at the foundation of all govern- 
ment, the right to preserve its own existence, 
and in the absence of it all Governments must 
fail. It is the common law of government. 
That Government which cannot sustain itself 
is a failure. That Government which cannot 
protect the rights of its citizens is a mockery. 

If the State fails to do this, then the United 
States must enable her to do it, if the failure 


| results from want of power, or compel her if 


it is a voluntary failure, for the United States 
are sovereign and the State but a constituent 
part. In the absence of this principlethe Gov- 
ernment of the Union falls. But we are not 
left to inferential grants of powers. Section 
eight of the first article of the Constitution of 
the United States declares that— 

*' The Congress shall have power to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or any Department or 
officer thereof.” : i 

The foregoing powers and all other powers 
vested in the Government must be executed in 
order to form a more perfect union in Virginia ; 
in order to establish justice in Virginia; in 
order to insure domestic tranquillity in Virginia ; 
in order to provide for the common defense in 
Virginia; in order to promote the general wel- 
fare in Virginia; in order to secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to the people of Virginia, and 
to their posterity forever. 

If Virginia has not secured these objects for 
her people then the powers necessary to secure 
them must be executed, and Congress must 
make the law requisite for their execution. 
The day of State rights dogmas has come toan 
end. There is a national Government, a cen- 
tral Government, to which States must yield 
the supremacy. Iclaim for the Government 
the exercise of this power in the case of a State 
which has not rebelled. How much stronger 
and more substantial is the claim for its exer- 
cise in the case of a State which has severed 
its relations with the Union and destroyed all 
civil government. 

But there is further authority in the Consti- 
tution for this intervention, this interposition 
of Federal power. Section four, article four, 
declares that— 

“The United States shall guaranty to every State 
in this Union a republican form of government.” 

There can be no dispute on this proposition, 
namely, that Congress is the power to execute 
this trust, this guarantee ; and itis equally clear 
that Congress must determine the mode and 
manner of its execution, what is to be done, 
how it is to be done, and when it is to be done. 
It may be by legislation and it may be by 
refusing representation. It is of course left 
to Songreas to determine what is a republican 
form of government; that being determined, 
its duty is binding to see that such a govern- 
ment is enforced in all the States. Under 
this constitutional trust the obligation rests 
upon Congress to make sure that such a gov- 
ernment is established in Virginia. A failure 
to accomplish this result is a failure of the war 
for the Union, We are charged with high and 
responsible trusts; we must see that they are 
faithfully executed, No clamor forimmediate 
admission should shut our eyes to the danger 
of such admission. Itwasthe command of the 
American people that the reconstruction laws 
should be completely and effectually executed 
to secure the rights and the liberties of all the 
citizens of the Republic. Let reconstruction 
be radical, sure, complete, perpetual; then the 
war for the Union will indeed be triumphant. 

Mr. President, I harbor no bitternesstoward 
the people of Virginia or the people of the 
South who have been in rebellion. [am actu- 
ated by no vindictive feeling toward them. 
I only ask for equal laws and equal justice 
and equal protection. We have shown to the 


n people of the South that we were ready to take 


them by the hand when, they met us with a 
corresponding spirit; when they evinced a 
disposition to carry out the reconstruction acts 
and sustain them in good faith we would re- 
ceive them with generous hearts and forget the 
past. But until I can see that spirit in the 
people of Virginia I shall withhold my vote 
for her admission. 


Economy in Public Expenditures. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. L. DAWES, 
l OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Ix tan Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 27, 1870. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. No. 974) making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses 
of the Government for the year ending June 30, 
1871— 

Mr. DAWES said: 

Mr. Cyairman: I was arraigned yesterday 
for the speech I made in this House on Tues- 
day of. last week on. the League Island bill, 
first, because it. was an attack upon the Admin- 
istration of which I professed to be a sup- 
porter; second, because it was untrue; and 
third, because I had wantonly and with my eyes 
open prostituted the official position I occupy 
in this House to the benefit of the Democratic 
party and the sacrifice of my own. I promised 
you yesterday, sir, that I would plead to this 
indictment to-day without regard to the char- 
acter of the language in which it is framed or 
the motive that prompted it. And I desire all 
those who hear me and care to know whether 
what I say may be reliable or not to send to 
the document-room for their book of estimates 
and to follow me page by page, that I may be 
able to settle this controversy once for all. I 
promised to confine myself, also, to the vindi- 
cation of the occasion for the speech, of the 
truth of the speech, and of the propriety of 
making it. It would have been more to my 
taste could I have left it to meet its fate before 
the bar of fair and candid criticism to which 
everything that is said upon this floor should 
ultimately plead. And so long as criticism was 
confined to what was contained in the speech it 
was no intention of mine to have ever troubled 
the House or those who read its proceedings 
with anything in reference to it; but since the 
motive which actuated me in its delivery has 
been deliberately impugned on the floor of the 
House, there is no other alternative left me 
but to ask its indulgence to the extent I have 
indicated. 

Therefore, sir, I proceed directly, without 
further preface, to inquire what occasion I had 
to make this speech; and on that point, so 
fresh is the debate in. which it occurred in the 
minds of all members of the House, I would 
leave that where it is were it not for those out- 
side of this Hall, if any there be, who care to 
know the character of this day’s proceeding. 

The speech yesterday condemned was deliv- 
ered by me on a bill initiating a great public 
work involving immediately as I thought, and 
certainly ultimately, the expenditure of a large 
sum of public money. By the indulgence of 
the Speaker of the House Ì have been charged 
with the duty, in company with eight other mem- 
bers of the House, of taking care of the public 
expenditures, and it was the opinion ofthatcom- 
mittee that it was a proper occasion through 
some one of their members to express to the 
House the results of the investigation with 
which they had been charged by the House 
and the convictions those investigations had 
forced upon their minds. And it fell to my 
lot to give utterance to those convictions, and 
in doing so I thought I could in no better way 
express those convictions ; in no better method 
indicate the views of that committee on the pro- 
ptiety of commencing a new great public work 
of a warlike character and for warlike purposes 
in a time of peace, with no prospect of imme- 
diate use and with no present necessity for 
it, than by laying before them the condition 
and tendency of the public expenditures; and 
prompted by that motive on that occasion, and 
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as the organ of a committee of this House, I 
made the speech. 

‘That was the occasion for the speech, whether 
it was a fitting occasion it is not for me to say. 
I will submit it to the judgment of the House 
and the judgment of those who take note, if 
there be any, of anything. that is transpiring 
in this connection. And I ask the attention 
of the House no further to the occasion; it 
seemed so plain a path of duty to those I repre- 
sent that it never occurred to me or to them that 
any man would intimate that I had seized an 
improper occasion for submitting the remarks 
which I did to this House. 

But far more important than all this is the 
other inquiry, without which all the rest might 
probably have been brushed away by the pass- 
ing wind—the question is whether what I said 
upon that occasion is true. And I stand here, 
after more than a week since it was delivered, 
in the confident belief and conviction that be- 
fore I sit down I shall have the judgment of 
my fellow-members here that not only was it 
a fitting occasion, but that what I uttered was 
in all essentials and in all material particulars 
the truth. 

I do not propose to discuss anything in this 
connection except whatI did say in that speech. 
I am not here.to answer any case that any gen- 
tleman may see fit to make up for me that he 
may more easily assail it.. I am not here to 
travel one hair's breadth away from the issue 
which is raised to-day, and that is whether 
what I said is truth or not. And perhaps the 
best way to make a beginning upon that point 
is to see what I did say. I of course pass over 
in this speech all the argument which was ad- 
dressed to the House upon the subject of League 
Island, because I do not understand anybody 
to have arraigned my motives or my veracity 
or my fidelity to my party relations for what I 
said with reference to anavy-yard at that place. 
I come at once to what I said in relation to the 
appropriations: And, sir, I ask the members 
of the House who have done me the kindness 
to send for the book of estimates to turn to page 
208 while I read the first words I uttered with 
reference to those estimates; and when any 
gentleman finds any difference beween what I 
read and what he finds in the book I hope he 
will do me the favor to indicateit. Iread from 
that speech as follows: 

* But I was going on to say that in addition to that 
$800,000, the Secretary of the Navy proposes besides 
to expendon the navy-yard at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, $577,856 against $50,000 expended last 
year; at the navy-yard at Boston, $747,341 against 
ed Jast year; at the navy-yard at New York, 

833,511 against $100,000 last year; at the navy-yard 
at Philadelphia, $111,985 against $25.000 last ycar; 
at the navy-yard at Washington, $551,775 against 
$50,000 last. year; at the navy-yard at Norfolk, 
$258,312 against $30.000 last year: at the navy-yard 
at Pensacola, $92,478 against $30,000 last year; at the 
navy-yard at Maro Island, $424,559 against $60,000 
last year; at the naval station at Sackett’s Harbor, 
$3,200 against $1,000 last year; at the naval station 
at Mound City, $6,432 against $5,000 last year.” 

He proposes to expend upon navy-yards 
besides this $800,000, a total of $8,607,394 
against $451,000 last year. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I would 
state to the House just here in this connec- 
tion 

Mr. DAWES. Fdo not yield. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I just 
wished to say that the gentleman is comparing 
appropriations with expenditures. Does he 
not know 

Mr. DAWES. I decline to yield. I desire to 
pursue my remarks without interruption. The 
report in the Globe proceeds: 

“Mr. Scorretp. Docs the gentleman refer to the 
estimates for last year, or to the appropriations? | 
Hoan Dawes. I am speaking of the appropria- 

This disposes, then, of that branch of the 
estimates. When Inext alluded to the matter 
in this speech it was in the following words: 

“Then. the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 


excuse me, I may be pardoned, apa friend of this 
Secretary and of this Administration, in what I may 
feel compelled to say in reference to either his esti- 
mates or the estimates of thewhole Administration, 
when I say that the estimates of this Secretary in 
reference to these expenditures do not inspire me 
with entire confidence. Iknow hespeaks of economy 
and the saving of money; but, sir, the great point 
upon which I find that he has expended his.enor- 
gies is upon the promise he holds out to the House 
that he will save $2,000,000 upon the article of coal 
alone, the whole estimate for which for the last, two 
years was less than $150,000 a year! Sir, that is an 
achievement of mathematics that finds its parallel 
only in the attempt to save $5,000,000 by abolishing 
tho franking privilege, when all the paper bought 
by this Government and thirty letters a day to every 
member sent through the mails at regular postage 
would pay less than $500,000. I hope to see the frank- 
ing privilege abolished, but on no such absurd pro- 
tense as that it will save $5,000,000. TI really think 
that if the mathematicians who put these figures in 
the heads of these two Secretaries could be brought 
to light and set to work the public debt would be 

aid before the expiration of this Administration ! 

Laughter.} These are ‘mint, and anise, and cummin,’ 

ut the ‘weightier matter’ is the contrast in the foot- 
ings of this Secrctary—$28,441,761 37, estimated for 
this year against $15,956,656 appropriated last year.” 

I ask the gentlemen who have in their hands 
the book of estimates to turn to the recapitu- 
lation upon page 243, at the bottom of the page. 
They will find that the total of the estimates of 
the Navy Department is $28,441,761 87 against 
$15,956,666 appropriated last year, an excess 
of estimates over appropriations of $12,485,- 
095 37. Thisis the ‘‘weightier matter ° which 
I referred to in that paragraph. There were 
two other matters or illustrations which I intro- 
duced in this paragraph. They are outside 
either the estimates or the appropriations, and 
have nothing to do with them, and I might there- 
fore with great propriety proceed without read- 
ing what I said in regard to them. 

ut more time has been spent in endeavoring 
to show that the opinion which I expressed in 
reference to those two items was a mistake than 
has been expended upon all the figures which 
I have taken from the book of estimates; and 
therefore so confident am I that in all essential 
particulars even these also are true that I 
thought before the debate on the passage of 
the billto abolish the franking privilege, which 
took place a few moments since, I would indulge 
in a little investigation to see whether my opin- 
ion as to the amount to be saved from that item 
was correct or not. In the arraignment you 
were told that the arithmetic of the Postmaster 
General will not be defended—pray what else is 
there to defend ?—and that the prosecutor has 
no data upon which he can form an opinion. 
Iwould therefore suggest whether Ido not stand 
about as well right here as he does. If he has 
neither data to give nor arithmetic to defend I 
do not know whether I have any occasion to 
say one word upon that point. But the debate 
afew moments ago disclosed how much printed 
matter would go through the mails at book post- 
age if every pound of paper furnished at both 
ends of this Capitol were distributed as books 
at the legal rates, and it amounted, according 
to my figures, to about three hundred thousand 
dollars. Then, sir, I said I would allow to each 
member of Congress thirty letters a day. There 
are put into the speech for the prosecution that 
was made yesterday, as I find it in the slips 
before me—-I do not know how it will finally 
appear in the Globe—words with quotation 
marks which are not to be found in my speech } 
but that is a matter one gets used to, and Í 
make no comment upon it. [Laughter.] 

I said—I have my speech before me—that I 
would allow.to each member thirty letters a day. 
Iam inclined to think that that is perhaps a 
little below the average; I think it might be 
puta little higher. But we were told yester- 
day that he who arraigned me did not under- 
stand thatthis saving was all confined to letter- 
franking by members, but also includes letters 
to members, and I should so infer from the 
words I used in my own statement; but he 
further said that it also included that the 
Postmaster General expected to save this 


$5,000,000 by abolishing the franking: privi- 
lege for all the Departments. : So I supposed, 
I supposed that he expected to save:$5,000,000 
by making the Government: pay its own: post- 
age; in other words, by taking money out of 
one pocket. and putting it.into the other ;. by 
appropriating nioney here to. pay forthe post: 
age of the Departments and the executive 
officers in the discharge of their duties: . We 
were told yesterday that that was the wayit was 
understood, and I supposed that was:the way. 
And, Mr. Chairman, L beg pardon if the ab- 
surdity of a proposition for the Government 
to make $5,000,000 by charging itself with its 
own postage so pressed itself upon me in the 
heat of debate that I was tempted, I confess. 
little out of propriety, to indulge in ‘the re- 
marks I did about the mathematics of such a 
proposition. ; 

Then, sir, there is one other. little thing that 
I may refer to in passing. so as to cover the 
whole ground, and that is the little promise on 
the part of the Secretary of the Navy that he 
will save $2,000,000 annually in the article of 
coal alone. I stated thatthe estimates for coal 
alone for the last two years did, not exceed 
$150,000 a year. I have not seen anywhere, 
nor heard from any source anything thatsatis- 
fies me that that isnot so. I understood. yes- 
terday that the amount set apart for each 
steamer was five hundredtons. “That was said 
yesterday, and I take it to beso. I turn, then, 
to the report of the Secretary of the Navy, and 
I find that he says that there were forty-three 
vessels only in commission at the time he came 
into office. He does not say whether they were 
steamers or not. I call them all steamers, and 
multiply that number by five hundred, and I 
produce twenty-one thousand and five hundred 
tons of coal. i 

There may be some dispute about the phrase- 
ology used. It would not bea matter of any 
great consequence on a great question of pub- 
Nic expenditures, but when you answer an in- 
dictment, you know, Mr. Chairman, you have 
got to be technical. It may be said that by 
the term coal is meant not only what you pay 
for the coal, but what it costs to transport it. 
I find that coal did cost a little less than five 
dollarsaton. It isput down in what my friend 
from New Jersey [Mr. HILL] read asastatement 
from the books of the Department at thirteen 
dollars a ton, including transportation, storage, 
&e. Lcallitthirteen dollars. Thirteen times 
$21,500 make $279,500. Thatisnotexactly my 
statement, butitis so much less than $2,000,000 
that I mightrestthere. ButI takesixty steam- 
ers and go through the same process and it pro- 
duces $390,000. Now, Iwill take another pro- 
cess. There was actually on hand a year ago 
last July on account of fuel $189,345 47; and 
last July there was on hand on that account 
$7,673 26, so that there was expended on that 
account. $182,272 21. 

Last year an ‘appropriation of $800,000 was 
made for fueland equipment. Iwill read soon 
what equipment means, so that you can judge 
how much of that amount was for fuel. But 
if you should take the whole $800,000 and add 
it to the $182,272 21 that was expended on the 
coalaccount for the year ending June 30, 1869, 
it would be less than a million dollars in all; 
and how could you save $2,000,000 from that 
amount? Here isthe item from the book of 
estimates : 


“Coal for steamers’ use, including expenses of 
transportation, storage, labor, &c.; hemp and other 
materials for the manufacture. of rope, wire-rope, 
hides, cordage, canvas, leather, iron, cables, anchors, 
furniture, galleys, hose, &c.; and for the payment of 
labor in equipping vessels, and manufacture of arti- 
cles a the navy-yards pertaining to this buroau, 


Every one can judge for himself how much 
of that will be expended for coal! . : 

Now, áll of that with the $132,000 would 
make less than $1,000,000. If it all went for 
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coal it would make a pretty tough proposition 
in mathematics to get $2,000,000 saving out of 
thatitem in any way. : : 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, in all essentials, in 
every figure thus far pertaining to the estimates 
and appropriations, I am verified. by the book 
of estimates. Where I traveled out of the book 
and expressed an opinion upon outside mat: 
ters, I leave it to.the House to say how truthful 
I was.. I proceed now:to my next allusion to 
the estimates of appropriations. I said, speak- 
ing of the League Island navy-yard: 

“Now, sir, this a public work; it is a new public 
work. There is no necessity, no pressing necessity 
of commencing it to-day. Does this load of esti- 
mates justify us in supporting this proposition? 

hy, sir, this book of estimates contains estimates 
for appropriations for public works of $24,625,173 85, 
against appropriations for the same objects last year 
of $5,493,000!” 


The totals will be found on page 211 of the 
book of estimates, and are as follows: 

‘Total amount to be appropriated, in addition to 
the estimated amount which will be on hand at the 
beginning of the fiscal year, $24,625,173 55. 

“ Amount appropriated for the current fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1870, $5,493,000.” 

“Tn addition,” Mr. Chairman! Where are 
my colleague’s ‘‘ unexpended balances ” here? 

I then go on to say: 

“Sir, the administration of Andrew Johnson sur- 
rendered to the allegation that it had been profligate 
in expenditures. ho people tried it upon that 
charge and found it guilty and took from it the 
scepter of power, and put it in our hands upon our 
professionsof economy in the administration of the 
public service. Andthe people intend to hold us to 
our profession and promise, 

“What is the first evidence that we have put forth 
to the country of our disposition to carry ont our 
pledges ? I hold in my hand the book of estimates 

‘ov the first year of this Administration,’ 7 a 


* 

“Now, sir, what did Andrew Johnson in the last 
year of his administration estimate that he would 
carry on this Government for? He estimated that 
he would carry it on for $303,000,000, and we cut 
down the appropriations $20,000,000 below his esti- 
mate. Buthis own estimate of the cost of carrying 
on the Government, which the people at the polls 
declared to be profligate and unreasonable, was 


3,000,000. 

“Now, sir, what does our own Administration 
estimate that it will carry on the Government for 
for tho next year? The sum estimated for is 
$331,097, 174 62; an increase over the last estimate 
of the administration of Andrew Johnson for 1869- 
70 of $28,097,174 62. But we cut down his estimates 
$20,000,000, so that the exact difference between this 
book of estimates for the present Administration 
and the appropriations made the last year of An- 
drew Johnson’s administration is $49,682,537 01. It 
is due to the Post Office Department to say that 
there is an error of $7,000,000 in the footing, which 
reduces the amount to some $42,000,000,” 

Now, sir, that is what I said. Was it true? 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour of the gentle- 
man has expired. 

[Cries of “ Go on!” “Go on !?"] 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection 
the gentleman will be allowed to proceed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAWES. Iam conscious, Mr. Chair- 
man, how tiresome this is. It is as painful to 
me as it possibly can be to those who are so 
kind as to listen to me. 

But is what I stated the other day true? 
What was it? It was a comparison of the 
estimates and appropriations for this year 
(1869-70) with the estimates for the next 
year, 1870-71. 

Mr. HOAR. Will my colleague allow me 
to interrupt him a moment? 

Mr. DAWES, I have been obliged to de- 
cline to yield to my other colleague, [Mr. 
Borer. ] 

Mr. HOAR. I think the question I desire 
to ask would lead to a correction of the last 
sentence my colleague [Mr. Dawes] uttered. 

Mr. DAWES. Ihave no doubt it would. I 
have no doubt my colleague [Mr, Hoar] could 
state myargumenta great deal better than I can. 

Mr. HOAR. I understood my colleague to 
say to-day at the beginning of his remarks that 
if he made any mistake in his figures he desired 
any of us to correct him. 


Mr. DAWES. — Certainly. ~- 

Mr. HOAR. What I understood him to say 
was not a mistake in figures, but a comparison 
of two very different things. The one is an 
estimate made up of all the bureaus thrown 
in. together, and the other is the estimates of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, by which the 
þureau estimates are cut down very materially: 
Now, this year the Secretary of the Interior 
makes similar estimates, which are those my 
colleague should use. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. Chairman, I stated that 
I held in my hand the book with which I was 
comparing these figures, so that there could be 
no mistake. I compared the estimates and 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1869~70 with 
the estimates for 1870-71. 

Mr. HOAR. The estimates of whom? Were 
they estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury 
or of some bureau officer? 

Mr. DAWES. That there may be no mis- 
take I will read the title of the book: 

“ Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury trans- 
mitting estimates of appropriations required for the 
service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870.” 

And on the next page is his letter. That 
was the last one.. The other is entitled: 

“Letter of the Secretary of the Treasury trans- 
mitting estimates of appropriations required for the 
service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871.” 

In these words: 

Treasury DEPARTMENT, December 6, 1869. 

Siz: In conformity to the requirements of joint 
resolution of January 7, 1846, (9 Statutes, 1039 Ihave 


the honor to transmit, for the information of Con- 
gress, the following estimates of appropriations re- 


quired to supply deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the service of the current fiscal year ending June 
30, 1870, amounting to $3,345,408 71, and estimates of 
the amount which will be required for the service of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, amounting in the 
aggregate to $331,097,825 62, including estimates for 
the postal service, payable out of its revenues, and 
the amount estimated as needed under the various 
standing appropriations made by Congress at. former 
sessions, The recapitulation of these estimates will 
be found on page 239 et seq. à 

have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 


obedient servant, 
GEORGE S. BOUTWELL, 
eéretary. 
Hon. James G. BLAINE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

I desire particularly that the House shall 
understand what I was comparing. Iwas com- 
paring the estimates and appropriations of this 
current year with the estimates of appropria- 
tions for the year beginning on the 1st of July 
next, and ending June 80, 1871. Nowhere 
from the beginning to the end of my speech did 
Tcompare anything else; and though page after 
page and column after column may be pro- 
duced to show the vast difference between the 
estimates of this Administration and those 
made for itself by the Administration that has 
gone down before public sentiment for its prof- 
hgacy, such things do not affect the truth of 
what I said. For I compared 1869-70 with 
1870-71. 

I shall rejoice as much as any man—I do 
rejoice as much as any man—at any develop- 
ment showing how much the people of this 
country have been relieved of the burdens of 
taxation by a reduction of expenditures since 
Andrew Johnson left the presidential chair. 
But the question which I was investigating, 
the inquiry I was putting to the country, was 
whether as between this-year and the next the 
tendency to expenditure was upward or down- 
ward; and I felt it a duty incumbent upon me 
if I saw the tendency was upward to induce 
those responsible in these Halls and in the ex- 
ecutive administration of this Government to 
so manage public affairs that the tendency 
should be downward, not upward. Figures 
may be piled upon figures mountain high, 
‘í Ossa upon Pelion,” to show the difference 
between Andrew Johnson’s administration in 
this regard and the first-year of our present 
Administration ; but they do not rest upon my 
shoulders, Broadsides may be fired from that 


point of attack, but the missiles will fall harm- 
less at my feet; for nothing in all that I said 
had any reference whatever to estimates for 
Andrew Johnson’s administration or appropri- 


ations and expenditures before its close. Am 
I correct in that statement? 
‘Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. No. 


Mr. DAWES. Mr. Chairman, am I en- 
titled to the floor? I did not interrupt my 
colleague while he was speaking, and he will 
oblige me if he will leave the floor to me. 

Now, sir, what does our own Administration 
estimate that it will carry on the Government 
for during the next fiscal year? The aggregate 
amount of its estimate is $381,097,174 62; an 
increase of $28,097,174 over the last estimate 
of the administration of Andrew Johnson for 
1869-70. : 

I hold in my hands the estimates for 1869-70, 
and on the sixth page I read 

“Total estimated expenditures for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1870, $303,000,000.” 

T turn now to the book in which our Admin- 
istration have estimated what they will need 
for the next fiscal year ending July 1, 1871; 
and if gentlemen will turn to page 244, already 
stated in fullin this speech, they will find the 
following :- 

Total recapitulation by Departments. 


Grand total soe $331,097,825 62 
Appropriated for 1869-70... » 281,415,288 61 


Excess of estimates over appropria- 
PODS iisiicies O csuausososes s.. $49,682,537 01 


T added immediately upon stating this bal- 
ance that it was due to the Post Office Depart- 
ment to say that there is an error of $7,000,000 
in footing, which reduces the amount to 
$42,682,537 01; that word “footing” I beg 
to correct. The error is not in the footing ; 
it was a clerical error occurring early in the 
book and extending throughout subsequent 
pages of condensation and recapitulation. 

A great deal las been said about that error. 
The speech of yesterday says that I ‘carefully 
concealed ” it and another error amounting to 
nearly five million dollars, in all $12,000,000, 
of all which he says I had due notice by a letter 
from the Postmaster General six weeks before. 
Tn the speech of yesterday this is styled, in the 
first place, my blunder; next, the blunder of 
a clerk in the Department; and thirdly, a 
typographical error; and everybody else has 
called it a typographical error. If it were a 
typographica! error it came to this House and 
into the possession of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations in the manuscript, as it ought to 
be $4,000,000 instead of $11,000,000. But, 
sir, it stood in the manuscript here upon the 
Clerk’s desk and in our committee-room just 
exactly as it stands there in print and is found 
on page 228 of this book, and is of such a char- 
acter that no man but the Postmaster General 
could tell whether it should be $11,000,000 
or $4,000,000. It is in these words: ‘* Esti- 
mated excess of expenditures over receipts, 
$11,702,181 21.” What the estimated excess 
could be no mortal could tell but him. It came 
to us thus in this manuscript. 

But, sir, it was a mistake. I am charged 
with ‘ carefully concealing’? not only that, but 
what is insisted upon as still another mistake 
of some $4,000,000 in the same estimates, of 
both which it is charged that I had notice six 
weeks before in a letter from the Postmaster 
General. That $7,000,000 of mistakes run 
through the book and enter into five different 
footings aud statements of expenditures, each 
time making the sum of $49,000,000. where it 
ought to be $42,000,000. Sir, I never had any 
notice of any other mistake but these $7,000,- 
000. There is no mistake but these $7,000,000, 
and I ask the Clerk to read the letter of the 
Postmaster General to me, not:made six weeks 
before, but on the 22d day of ‘last month, and 
see whether I have concealed $7,000,000 and 
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“then some four or five millions more of mis- 
takes. 3 
The Clerk read as follows : 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Wasuineron, D. C., December 22, 1869. 

Sin: I havo the honor to call your attention to the 
following error in the printed estimates of appropri- 
ations required for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, 
as stated on page 228 of the letter of the honorable 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting estimates, 
&e, Ex. Doc. No. 5, Forty-First Congress, second ses- 
sion, 
, The estimated excess of expenditures over receipts 
is there stated at $11,702,131 21 against $5,720,000 ap- 
propriated for the same item for the current year. 
The true amount should be $4,702,131 21. Thissum, 
together with the amount asked for special mail 
steamship service, $725,000, making a total of $5,427, - 
181.21, is the amount asked to be appropriated out 
of the general Treasury. The balance of the esti- 
mates after deducting the above clerical error of 
$7,000,000 is required to be appropriated out of the 
revenues ofthe Department. 
_ I would also invite your attention to the statement 
in same tables that no details were furnished as to 
the object of expenditures under the several heads, 
and beg to state that no details could be given fur- 
ther than the general headings of the items of appro- 
priation, which fully explain the objects for which 
the appropriations were asked. s 

In preparing the estimates, as submitted in the 
letter of the Postmaster General of the 6th instant 
to the Hon. James Q. Busine, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, (Ex. Doe. No. 18,) it is proper 
you should be informed that the itemized accounts 
for oxpenditures during the fiscal year cnded June 
30, 1869, were taken as a basis. To these sums was 
added what it was supposed would be a reasonable 
amount for the increased service to be rendered by 
the Department during the year ending June 30, 1871. 
If required the increased percentage on the sev- 
eral items of service arid expense can be furnished 
as estimated by the Appointment, Contract, and 
Finance bureaus, , 

Very respecttully, your obedient servant, 
W. U. H. TERRELL, 
. Third Assistant Postmaster General. 

Hon. Henry, L, Dawns, Chairman Committee on 

Appropriations, House of Representatives. 


Mr. DAWES. This formal and precise letter 
is the only one that I have ever seen, and there 
isin it not a word of any other mistake but the 
$7,000,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, see whether I ‘“ con- 
cealed’’ that ornot. ‘Fhe first words T uttered 
after I gave the footing of the book were these. 
I said: 

“Tt is due to the Post Office Department to say 
there is an crror of $7,000,000 in that, which reduces 
the amount to $42,000,000.” 

. It was inquired yesterday why I did not take 
the error out before I stated the footing of the 
book. Iso stated the footing in the book and 
the error along with it, so that he who should 
take the book and compare it with what I said 
was the footing would not come back and con- 
tradict me and say the footing in the book is 
$49,000,000 and not $42,000,000, and I tacked 
to it as tight as words could tack the fact that 
there was an error of $7,000,000. Now, sir, I 
said I will compare the estimates for this year 
(1869-70) with the estimates for the next year. 
I read them from the books. Had I not a 
right to take those estimates as true? Who 
made them? Who sent them here? Who 
referred them to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations? That was done for our information, 
and I had the right to assume they were true. 
I did assume that they were true. And Istated 
in good faith what I believed, that they were 

rue. 

They were, sir, literally true. I took the 
estimates, as I said, precisely as they are in 
the books. I do not know anything except 
the $7,000,000, for which I gave full credit, 
that was not exactly as I read it from those 
books. But, sir, it turns out that by the new 
mode of compiling estimates adopted by the 
Treasury Department, as well as by the fact 
that a portion of the estimates for the Post Office 
Department for the year 1869-70 were left out 
of the general summary, this comparison of 
estimates with estimates makes unfavorably 
against the estimates for 1870-71 to the extent 
of the amount so omitted as above, namely, 


3 
$16,175,418, all arising from the mode of com- 
piling the estimates, which was, I venture to 
say, known to no mortal until after the discus- 
sion of last week disclosed it. > It arose simply 
from putting in, besides the excess of postal 
expenditure over receipts, the ‘whole postal 
expenditure in a separate communication to 
Congress not included in the general summary 
of 1869-70 nor anywhere alluded to in it, 
The estimates of 1870-71 are entitled to the 
benefit of that, and I give them the benefit of 
it as cheerfully as if they had put it correctly 
in the beginning and not innocently misled 
themselves and me, too. 

The estimates which they furnished us did 
not present their own case as favorably as it 
ought to be presented, by the difference in the 
amounts so called for in the post office estimates. 
I took the footings as they were furnished me; 
the ‘‘blunders’’ were not mine. .No one can 
justly bring a railing accusation because of 
them. No man can take advantage of his own 
blunders any more than of his own wrong. The 
Secretary in his report to Congress presents his 
estimated expenditures, as follows: 


w-» $60,000,000 
36,000,000 


Civil service and miscellaneous... 
Pensions and Indians.. 
War Department... 
Navy Department..... 
Interest on the public debt... 


In reference to which he adds; 


“Tho estimates of expenditures are based upon 
the oxpcectation that no extraordinary appropriations 
will bo made.” 

Now, sir, I am asked why I did not take this 
estimate of Mr. Boutwell instead of the esti- 
mates for appropriations, and compare it with 
the estimate for appropriations for the present 
year. The reason is plain. Mr. Boutwell’s 
estimate is the estimate of what he thinks will 
be the expenditures for the coming year, predi- 
cated upon the condition of fighting off all 
t“ extraordinary appropriations.’’ The other, 
on the contrary, is the estimate of all the 
bureaus and heads of Departments of the sums 
for which they ask appropriations, including 
the “extraordinary appropriations’? which 
Mr. Boutwell expressly excludes, and is the 
same as that of the present year, with which 
I compared it. You will see that the Navy 
Department is already in advance of him 
$6,598,297 37. I make no hollow professions 
of friendship, but I stand here to-day with Mr. 
Boutwell fighting down the ‘extraordinary 
appropriations’’ if possible to his total, 
$291,000,000, while my colleague [Mr. Bur 
LER] stands with the other bureaus and De- 
partments of the Government, striving to hold 
up the appropriations to their total of estimates 
for them of $331,097, 825 62, less the $7,000,000 
mistake. 

But, sir, the whole comparison of estimates 
for the two years was incidental to the main 
argument. The grand point of inquiry was 
whether we were asking for more appropria- 
tions for the coming year than were made for 
the present year; whether the tendency in 
expenditures was upward or downward, And 
therefore all this comparison of estimates, 
whether right or wrong, may be brushed aside 
and still the great question will remain unan- | 
swered. I therefore compared what was appro- | 
priated for this year (1869-70) with what! 
appropriations were asked for for the next 
year, (1870-71,) and I stated that the appropri- 
ations asked for for the latter exceeded those 
of the former $42,000,000. Now, turn to the | 
grand total on page 242 of the book of esti- | 
mates and you will find that excess stated’at 
$49,682,587 01; deduct the $7,000,000 error, 
and you have the exact excess. The errors 
into which the comparison of estimates with | 
estimates fell, already alluded to, do not affect 


this comparison, for each item of appropriation | 


asked for for the coming year has in opposite 
columns the amount appropriated for the same 
object for this year. hy have the thunders 
of assault broken over the unimportant com- 
parison of estimates, and left this only serious 
and real comparison of what is actually asked 
for for the next year and what is appropriated 
for this year to pass in silence? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we were told yesterday 
that the estimates of last year were made by 
the‘ hostile Administration, and that they were 
estimates not of what they would carry on the 
Government for this year, but of what the 
incoming Administration should carry it on 


| for ; and that therefore this sudden fit of econ- 


omy was at our expense. We were told that 
Andrew Johnson’s administration had cut us 
down in its estimates for our first year below 
what we could carry on the Government for, 
so as to embarrass the incoming Administra- 
tion ; and this was said, sir, by one who was 
himself a member- of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, which, if this be true, sought further 
to embarrass the incoming Administration of 
its friends by cutting down those very estimates 
$20,000,000 more. Ifthe estimates were put 
at the sum they were so as to embarrass the 
incoming Administration, and were no fair 
estimate of the proper and necessary expend- 
itures, why was the additional cutting down of 
$20,000,000 put on by our own friends? We 
were told yesterday two stories about it. One 
was that of the gentleman who said the esti- 
mates were cut down and that he participated 
in it because there were unexpended balances 
of a large amount which he expected would he 
used to make up the deficit. 

That was why he did it, he said. Sir, the 
trouble about that statement is that nobody 
ever heard of it before yesterday. Therole he 
played last year in this work was that of an 
economist. Those of us who were here in the 
last Congress know what were the professions 
of every member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations in reference to the expenditures, 
which we believed and still believe to have 
been sincere, andthe gentleman who arraigned 
me yesterday was not a silent member of that 
committee. The telegraphs all over the land 
were day after day burdened with the exploits 
of that gentleman in cutting down the expendi- 
tures. Does he mean to say now that he did 
not intend the country should understand that 
the expenses of the Government for the present. 
year. were to be reduced to the amount granted 
for that purpose last year, and that he does not 
intend that for the next year they shall be kept 
within that limit? Why, sir, he even won the 
uncontested honor of cutting down the laborers 
of the Government to $600 perannum ; whether 
it was because they had some ‘' unexpended 
balance’ upon which to feed in the mean time 
does not appear. [Laughter.] And, sir, in 
order that we might be assured thatthat was the 
reason which actuated the gentleman, a letter 
was brought in here from the Secretary of the 
Treasury stating that there were unexpended 
balances in the War Department of $104,000,- 
000; in the Navy Department of $18,000,000 ; 
in the Interior and Pension departments of 
$20,000,000; and in the civil service of $18,- 
000,000. When? A year before this; on the 
30th day of June, 1868. These appropriations 
were for the year beginning 30th June, 1869, 
and this book I hold in my hand shows that on 
the 30th of June, 1869, there were but $10,- 
000,000 to the credit of the War Department. 

But does the gentleman mean to say that he 
recommended in specifications for specific ob- 
jects given sums for the War Department for 
its expenditures the present year, but that after 
all they were to use in addition $104,000,000 
as they pleased? 

Sir, if that was go what means it that the 
War Department sent.us day. before yesterday 
a communication stating that they areshortnow 
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$200,720? Is it true that they have expended 
the whole of the appropriation made and the 
whole unexpended balance of. $10,000,000, 
and are now short $200,720? ; 
Mr. Chairman, another reason given for the 
cutting down was that the gentleman who was 
then at the head of the Committee on Appro- 
priations (Mr. Washburne) was seeking for a 


little reputation as the bull-dog of the Treas- | 


uty in the line of economy...The other gen- 
tleman was not in the line of economy. No; 
he was in theline of free expenditures of unex- 
pended balances. What he did in the way of 
cutting down the estimates was not in the line 
of economy, but- while he was in the other line 
his chairman was winning or trying to win a 
reputation as an economist by cutting them 
down with him hand in hand. ` 

Now, sir, I alluded but once more to the 
estimates and appropriations, and it was in 
these words : 

“YT have a right to complain of the other end of 
the avenue, that with all its professions of economy 


and reduction of unnecessary force in the Depart- 
ments, with all the heralding by telegraph or other- 
wise of its purpose of reduction, there is not one of 
these Departments that does not estimate to-day, in 
the book [havebefore me, for an increase of expend- 
iture over the appropriations of last year, save only 
one. and that is the poor, unpopular Attorney Gen- 
eral. 


Was thattrue? If gentlemen who have their 
books of estimates willturn to the recapitulation 
at the end and follow the statement that I am 
about to make they will see whether it is true. 


Titles and sub-titles. 


LEGISLATIVE. 
United States Senate. 


Salaries and contingent... 
Public printing and bindi 


Total by Congressional Printer... cne 


Library of Congress. 


Salaries, books, and contingent 
Botanical garden... cssecssesessssecssece 


Salaries and contingent 
Judgments 


EXECUTIVE, 


Executive proper. 
Salaries and contingent 


Salaries and contingent, 
Foreign intercourse 
Miscellaneous.. 
Indefinite. 00... 


Total by Department of State..sscecsceseccesscecossees 


Treasury Department. 


Salaries and contingent... 
Independent Treasury... 
Mints and assay ofice... 
Territorial governments. 
Miscellaneous, salaries 
Public works.. 
Miscellaneous 
Permanent appropriations 


Total by Treasury Department... 


patience I know I have almost exhausted 


I begin with the legislative department, page 
242: Senate, salaries and contingent, excess 
$55,524 ; House of Representatives, salaries 
and contingent, excess $136,320 60; Congres- 
sional Printer, excess $532,572 83; Libarian 
of Congress, the estimate is precisely the same; 
Court of Claims, excess $903,500; total excess 
of the legislative department, $1,627,917 48 ; 
executive proper, excess $940; State Depart- 
ment, excess $32,520 ; Treasury Department, 
excess $8,431,613; Department- of the Inte- 
rior, excess $18,549,167 58; War Department, 
excess of estimates, $5,621,892 42; Navy De- 
partment, excess of estimates, $12,485,095 37 ; 
Agricultural Department, excess of estimates, 
$110,630; Post Office Department, excess of 
estimates, $7,759,871 21; but this should be 
just $7,000,000 less, or $759,871 21; total 
excess of estimates for the executive depart- 
ments, $47,991,729 68, In the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office instead of an excess we have a de- 
crease of $3,600; excess of estimates of judi- 
cial department, $92,890; grand totalofexcess 
of estimates $49,682,537 01, which should be 
just $7,000,000 less, or $42,682,537 01. ; 
Those were the words I used the other day; 
are they true? I submit to gentlemen whose 


whether in this last item I stated otherwise than 


is found in the book. Now, sir, I have gone 
through with all the figures I used, and I do not 


fear the judgment of the country upon this | 
vindication. But I will carry this a little fur- || 


Recapitulation by Departments. 


ther, and for a moment reénforce the statement 
Imade in that speech. If anything will be a 


| test whether there be a tendency up or down 


in the expenditures of any of these Depart- 
ments it will be the two items of salaries aud 
contingent expenses, and I propose to test this 
statement of mine by a reference to those two 
items. 

I ask gentlemen to listen to me and see 
whether the items of salaries and contingent 
expenses as estimated for in this book show 
an upward or downward tendency. I read 
from pages 242, 248, and 244 of the book of 
estimates: executive proper, salaries, and con- 
tingent, excess of. estimates $940; State De- 
partment, salaries and contingent, excess of 
estimates $38,520; Treasury Department, 
salaries and contingent expenses, excess of 
estimates over the appropriations of last year 
$259,090 ; Department of the Interior, salaries 
and contingent expenses, excess $88,868. The 
War Department istheother way. On salaries 
and contingent expenses the War Department 
stands out as asking $6,450 less this year than 
itasked forlastyear. Inthe Navy Department 
the salaries and contingent expenses are in 
excess $56,670. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment, salaries and contingent expenses, excess 
$64,630. The Post Office Department, sala- 
ries and contingent expenses, excess $380,800. 
The total of the excess for salaries and contin- 
gent expenses in these Departmentsis $523,408. 

submit the pages 242, 243, and 244 herewith: 


rs 


I 
Estimates for Appropriated ` for | Excess of esti- | Excess of ap- | 
Pago. 1870-71. 1869-70, mates. propriations. | 
| 
| 2 $729,654 80 $674,130 80 $55,524 00 | kor es 
| 3 |__ $2,001,754 60 $1,865,434 00 $136,320 60 | - 
f | | 
| 
5 | $15,514 00 | $14,014 00 $1,500 00 | = : 
aire! | 1,716,072 83 1,185,000 00 | 531,072 83 - 
aaia | - | __ $1,731,586 83 $1,199,014 00 | $582,572.83 | - i 
Je 5 | $34,872 00 $34,872 00 - | 7 i 
6 | 16,296 00 16,296 00 | - | - 
- $51,168 00 $51,168 00 | 3 | se 
6 £35,800 00 $32,300 00 $3,500 ž | 
218 1,000,000 00 100,000 00 900,000 - i 
E. - $1,035,800 00 $132,300 00 $903,500 A, 
E AAE - | $5,549,964 23 83,922,046 80 $1,627,917 43 - | 
——— K ——— i 
i | | | 
| | | 
Poi Tanka ate | 8 | $50,440 00 | $49,500 00 $940 00 | 
i g | $189,980 00 $151,460 00 $38,520 00 | - | 
9 | 968.650 00 964,650 00 4,000 00 | - | 
218 143,084 00 143,084 00 : z 

233 | 5,000 00 15,000 00 ; { $10,000 
| "42,520 00 | s | 
10,000 00 z | 
E EE | $1,306,714 00 $1,274,194 00° $32,520 00 - 4] 
f 
| u | $2,920,770 00 $2,661,680 00 $259,090 00 = f 
} 2 i 499,427 09 382,300 00 117,127 00 | = : 
| B 826,526 00 637,045 00 169,481 00 | - A 
32 268,146 00 161.100 00 107,046 00 - l 
mh 36 11,859,680 00 11,079,680 00 780,000 00 - l 
ufo 190 7,347,126 00 1,198,000 00 6,149,126 00 - i 
ado 29. 2,267,111 00 1,934,007 00 3,104 00 - | 
onaf 282 130,497,915 00 138,911,276 00 516,630 00 Co | 
E AAE aaeeea i | eaa aa | 

ml = | 165,416,701 00 $156,985,088 00 $8,431,613 00 wea ie 
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Recapitulation. by Departments—Continued. 


j t sasa | Estimates for Appropriated for | Excess of ėsti- | Excess of ap- 
Titles and sub-titles. Page. | IRTOTL. 1360-70, Sopas Cla eet ee 
Department of the Interior. š 
Salaries and contingent... a7 $1,376,600 00 1,287,732 00 A : 
Public land offices......... 53 498.300 00 $ 190 00 ss n z i 
Miscellaneous salaries, &c. 63 372,325 00 360,550 00 11,775 00 - 
Expenses of courts 87 1,200,000 00 1,500,000 .00 -= | $300,000 
Indian affairs 144 5,048,334 51 2,902,979 93 2,145,354 58 | = 
Pensions . 186: 30,490,000 00 19,250,000 00 11,240,000 00 - 
Public wo 210 320,070 00 136,500 00 183,570 00 3 
Miscellaneous sees 221 405,000 00 872,500 -00 32,500 00 - 
Permanent appropriations. 232 285,200 00 ` 215,200 00 70,000 00 - 
| 18,849,167 58 a 
: 300,000 00 
Total by Interior Dopartmont........cccssesccsesssesesesscccessssces sevecaseassvice veseusens ei $39,993,829 51 $26, 444,661 93 $18,549,167 58 - 
$ E e a sma nearer 
í War Department. | 
Salaries and contingent... 85 $634,260 00 $ $6,450 
Military establishment .. 90 33,845,747 75 32,714, $1,131,258 87 > 
Public Works.......... Helis 197 13,294,583 55 3,697,500 00 9,597,083 55 Bhs 
Permancnt appropristions... 232 2,801,000 09 7,901,000 00 - 5,100,000 
10,728,842 42 $5,106,450 
5,106,450 00 - f 
Total by War Department... - $50,575,591 30 $44,953,698 88 $5,621,892 42 : | 
Navy Department. ; 
Ralaries and contingent. 73 $236,090 00 $179,420 00 $56.670. 00 - i 
aval establishment 120 24,598,277 37. 15,326,246 00 9,272,031 87 ~ | 
Public works........ 208 3,607,394 00 451,000 00 38,156,394 00 = ' 
Total by Navy Department..... eis - $28,441,761 37 $15,956,666 00 $12,485,095 37 - 
= gg | ee! 
Agricultural Department, | 
alaries and contingent 77 $196,070. 00 $131,440 00 $64,630 00 - 
ublic works... 211 56,000 00 10,000 00 46,000 00 - 
Total by Agricultural Department... ccceeeesesseceeeceeceseecesseseeeevescaeees - $252,070 00 $141,440 00 $110,630 00 - 
[SS ee 
Post Office Department. 
Salaries and contingent 79 $426,540 00 $395,740 00 $30,800 00 - 
ostal service... 228 38,008,224 21 30,279,153. 00 7,729,071 2k .. - 
Permanent appr 232 700,000 00 700,000 00 ~. - 
Total by Post Office Department - $39,134,764 21 $31,374,893 00 $7,759,871 21 ~ 
| |S | SE EERE 
Total by Executive Departments... ccsescseeereeeseeeeees desatada ac asas - $325,171,871 39 $277,180,141 81 $47,991,729 58 - 
JUDICIAL. 
Attorney General, | 
Salaries and COntingent...sesssesrenrrussrsereororesenosrrrssssnsnstnossaesereteresonirovsirseet sneen: 82 $46,140 00 $49,800 00 - $3,660 | 
United States Courts. 
Salaries and contingent... 83 329,850 00 263,300 00 $66,550 09 | - 
66,550 00 | p 
3,660 00 - 
ees eee See | i 
Total judicial department... cccsceseesersesssecenceeceeseeeeneeaneansaseaemesenenee - $375,990 00 $313,100 00 $62,890 00 | - i 
——— Sa S| ee eo 
Grand HOGI aint siose step osaus davivebsua convo dessh vastove oteinaie nagadaadaaasvenisbtassaatatvone® - $331,097,825,62 $281,415, 288 61 $49,682,537 Ol ; - | 
Total recapitulation by Departments. 
| j i 
- | $5,549,964 23 $3,922,046 80 $1,627,917 43 i ~ 
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Sir, take another instance. Ihave already 
called your attention to the expenditures of 
the Navy Department; now. let me call your 
attention to some other things. What is the 
estimate of appropriations for the officers in 
the Navy Department compared with the esti- 
mates for the Navy, seamen and all, including 
four thousand additional seamen? On page 
120 of the book of estimates will be found this 
item: 

“ Pay of commissioned and warrant officers at sea, 
on shore, on special service, and of those on the 


retired list and unemployed, and for mileage or | 
{eneportation of officers traveling under orders, 


Dhd) 


That is for the officers alone. Now, another 
item is for— 

“Pay of the petty officers, seamen, ordinary soa- 
men, landsmen, and boys, including men for the 
engineers’ force, twelve thousand men, at an average 
pay of $300 per annum, $3,600,000.” 

It should be added that the Secretary of the 
Navy has since recommended a decrease in 
the total amount above recapitulated to the 
the extent of $1,000,000. 

The amount for the officers is $5,000,000 ; 
for the seamen and others, $8,600,000.. Take 
a single instance under your own eyes in the 
Congressional Directory. Turn to the Con- 


k 


gressional Directory for the second session of 


| the Forty-First Congress, to the head ‘‘ Navy- 


yard, Washington,” and see how many officers 


are required, besides civil officers, to. take 
charge of this navy-yard. Count them as I 
read them over: 


“Rear Admiral J. A. Dahlgren, Captain T. H., 
Patterson, Captain H. K. Davenport, Commander J. 

. Davis, Commander A. W. Weaver, Commander 
J. H. Gillis, Commander F. M. Ramsay, Lieutenant 
Commander H. L. Henison, Lieutenant Commander 
R. S. Chew, Master C. V. Morris, Ensign Adolph 
Marix, Surgeon William Johnson, Assistant Sur- 
eon F, K. Hartzell, Paymaster W. Benton Boggs, 
Paymaster A. W. Russell, Assistant Paymaster, Wil- 
liam W. Preston, Chief Engineer W. H, Shock, Chief 
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Engineer C. H. Loring, First Assistant Engineer 
S, W. Sensner, Second Assistant Engineer €. W. 
ae.” 


Twenty oficersinall. And at what expense 


annually, do you think, for these officers alone? | 


For these twenty officers the annual expense 
for salaries alone is $42,689 33. Besides this, 
for the civil officers who help these naval offi- 
cers to take care of this navy-yard the estimate 
of salariesis $48,946 ; making a grand total of 
salaries of officers for the navy-yard.at Wash- 
ington alone of $91,653 33. Now, I submit 
whether $8,000 or $10,000 properly expended 
in superintendency in one private ship-yard 
would not be as effective under enterprising, 
energetic men as all this amount for this one 
yard alone, . 

Now, I speak this in no disparagement of 
the officers at the head of the Navy Depart- 
ment. But I want them to recommend some 
method of reducing these expenditures. I 
want them to undertake to aid us in some way 
in cutting down these burdensome expenses. 
There are five or six such yards in this country 
so manned and so commanded. 

Sir, the Secretary of the Navy recommends 
the building of ten iron-clad steamers, four of 
them this year; and the newspapers say that 
the Committee on Naval Affairs are prepared 
to report such a proposition. I do not know 
whether that is so or not. But no one of those 
steamers can cost less than one million -five 
hundred thousand dollars; and I do not be- 
lieve one of them can be built, according to 
the plan proposed, for less than two million 
dollars. 

Mr. SCOFIELD. The gentleman will allow 
me a single word of explanation. I sawinthe 
newspapers the statement to which he has just 
referred; but I beg leave to say that no propo- 
sition of that kind has been before the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. They have never 
heard of it in any shape, unless as I heard it, 
‘through the newspapers. 

Mr. DAWES. I did not believe it, sir; 
because my friend from Pennsylvania, the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
has areputation for economy which he cannot 
afford to throw away in that manner. But it 
is nevertheless recommended by the Secretary. 

But, sir, suppose that those vessels are built. 
What are they for? For admirals’ yachts, to 
be used as admirals’ flagships to attend the 
Squadrons in different. quarters of the world. 
It would cost $2.500 a day to support each 
one of those vessels. The cost of supporting 
on the water every admiral's yacht in our ger- 
vice is at least $2,500 a day; and for what 
purpose is this expense to be incurred? These 
vessels are to be built in time of peace when 
there is no prospect of war; they are to be 
built in anticipation of some danger from some 
foreign Power at some future time, which if it 
ever comes will be sure to find all present 
methods of defensive or offensive war dis- 
carded, and consequently these iron-clads will 
have ceased to be useful for warlike purposes 
whenever, if ever, the time shall come that 
they might be needed. Take this $2,500 a day 
and subsidize a merchant marine between our 
shores and the shores of Europe for the benefit 
of commerce and trade and enterprise in this 
country, but waste it not, Mr, Chairman, upon 
the useless pomp of a great fleet in ‘time of 
peace. 

Sir, I do not know that my friends will sit 
here patiently much longer: but I have one 
thing further to say, and that is ag to the pro- 
priety of making the speech which I made. I 
showed in those remarks that the tendency of 
the Departments with reference to expenses 
was upward. I was told yesterday that it was 
‘“‘unfair’’ and ‘unjust’ on my part to have 
paraded that fact here before I had gone to 
the Departments and asked their explanation, 
so that they might have told me what the esti- 


mates: meant, pointed -out any blunders that 
might have been made, and shown me, if pos- 
sible, the necessity of the appropriations asked 
for toso large an amount, I admit that some 
of the great and unusual appropriations here 
demanded are necessary and must be made; 
but my ardent desire and that of the commit- 
tee was that there should be a cutting-down in 
other places to compensate for these appropria- 
tions if they could not be dispensed with. But 
you were told yesterday that I had been unfair 
toward my party friends in springing up here 
and making public this exposition without first 
consulting the Departments ; and a newspaper 
paragraph for which I was in nowise respons- 
| ible was pulled out of the pocket and read at 
the desk; and then there was read a letter 
from one of the Departments, addressed to my 
colleague, in answer to an interrogatory of his 
whether I had ever made any inquiry of that 
Department; and we were told that there were 
two more such letters. Was it not a little 
curious, Mr.. Chairman, that there. were only 
three such letters? Did not the inquiry arise 
in everybody’s mind why were there not more; 
why were there only three? And was it nota 
little curious that the inquiry should have been 
whether Mr. Dawes alone had been there and 
not whether any of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. had been there? Did it not satisfy 
you, sir, that all that could be got in the shape 
of letters was that as to three Departments 
Mr. Dawes, at least, of the committee had 
made no inquiry? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Will the 
gentleman allow me a single remark? 

Mr. DAWES. No, sir; Icannot. I inter- 
rupted the gentleman in no particular yester- 
day, and he will do me the favor to refrain 
from interrupting me to-day. š 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I donot 
like to be misrepresented. I did not say any- 
thing about Mr. Dawes making the inquiry. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
whether I treat this matter fairly or not. I 
sat quiet yesterday from the beginning to the 
end of the gentleman’s speech. I did hope 
that I might have this day to myself. 

Now, sir, I have made no statement to the 
House or the country that anybody went to the 
Departments; but after the letters that were 
read here yesterday I am compelled to state 
what has transpired, and the country will judge 
whether I dealt unfairly or unjustly. 

Sir, when these estimates were put in the 
hands of the committee of nine the Depart- 
ments were allotted among them all and they 
were charged with the duty, the whole nine— 
and let me say the Democratic members of the 
committee were as faithful as any of them in 
the discharge of this duty. The Departments 
were allotted out among the nine with these 
large differences between this year and next 
staring us in the face, and they were charged 
with the duty of visiting them all and seeing 
whether it were possible that these estimates 
could be cut down. It fell to mylotto have the 
Interior Department and the Treasury De- 
partment. The other Departments were dis- 
tributed among the other members of the 
committee. This statement I make in the 
hearing of the Committee on Appropriations, 
and if I am not correct they will so state. 
Hight of that nine spent the three weeks of 
the holiday recess in that work, and were con- 
stant visitors to those Departments, meantime 
there being almost daily meetings of the com- 
mittee. i : 

I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that I visited, 
according to the charge imposed upon me by 
that-committee, the Interior Department and 
the Treasury Department, and when one of 
the committee had to go: home I took off his 
hands the War Department. © The other mem- 
bers of the committee visited every other De- 
partment and portrayed these differences to 


them and reported to the committee, each one, 
that they found that all were sorry that they 
were so great, but as for their respective De- 
partments they could uot cut down their esti- 
mates. I went to the Interior Department, 
and it is due to that Secretary to say, while 
he said it was impossible to cut down the force 
in his Department, he could curtail the ex- 
penditures outside. in the hospital for the in- 
sane, inthe Deaf and Dumb Institution, and in 
the lying-in-women’s hospital. [Laughter. ] 

At that same time, when he could not ent 
down. the estimates for appropriations in: his 
own Department—I say it without meaning 
to reflect upon him—there was a single bureau 
there, the Land Office, that had accumulated 
$479,000, unexpended balance, because it had 
received appropriations from year to year 
more than it could use, and was now asking 
in addition, without saying a word about this 
money on hand, $248,000 more, while say- 
ing positively to the committee that he could 
not curtail one penny. One bureau in that De- 
partment, the Patent Office, of its own accord 
cut down the expenditures, upon our request, 
$30,000; and the appropriations for the Indian 
Bureau, with the codperation of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, have been reduced 
in the appropriation bills from the estimates 
$1,700,000. 

I went, sir, from the Interior Department to 
the Treasury Department. I presented these 
differences to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
There was no intimation, either there or any- 
where else, that there was any mistake. The 
Secretary, in an entirely friendly and frank 
interview, said: “I know those great differ- 
ences; I am sorry for them; but I cannot help 
it.” “Cannot you cut down in this Depart- 
ment? -Cannot you make out a bill réorgan- 
izing your Department, with a reduction of 
salaries?’ ‘‘I do not see how I can.” 

Sir, there was much conversation of a friendly 
character between the Secretary and myself in 
no way disparaging to him or his desire for 
economy, which I would be glad fully to dis- 
close if it were becoming that I should, and it 
is only from necessity of self-defense I make this 
statement atall here, and with his full consent 
that I should make it. I went away from the 
Treasury Department discouraged. 1 took 
counsel of influential gentlemen in my party, 
with this book under my arm, which has been 
my constant companion for six weeks, and I 
was advised to go to the President himself. I 
went to the President and I laid these estimates 
before him, and these differences between this 
year and the next. Sir, I do not know that I 
have his confidence. Ido not know but he 
has more confidence in my colleague than in 
myself. [Laughter.] It may be, sir, that he 
will take him into his bosom and warm him 
into new life. [Renewed laughter.] I know 
not how that may be, nor can I calculate what 
will be the consequenceif he should. [Laugh- 
ter.] But I feel that the President believes 
me to be his friend and will surely do all in 
my power to support him; and I think that 
the simple report of what passed between him 
and me, so like him, so true was he to himself 
and to his pledges, would be a better vindica- 
tion of him and me than anything else which 
could be stated. He talked with me of economy, 
and the best means of securing it. He said 
that his influence would be exerted to. the 
utmost to bring down these estimates. He said 
that he had made a personal examination of 
the estimates for the War Department, and 
knowing the necessities of that Department 
better than those of any other, he thought these 
estimates were cut down as low as they possibly 
could be. After that statement from a man 
who has had so much experience in the wants 
of the War Department, and whose polar star 
in the administration of public affairs is honesty 
and economy, I did not think it worth while to 
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appeal from him to a Secretary who had not 
been a month in his seat, and who, I regret to 
say, aided by an official letter my colleague 
yesterday in his assault upon the Committee. 
on Appropriations for their effort to reduce. 
expenditure. : , 

I therefore, sir, examined into all of the 
Departments committed to my charge, and the 
various other Departments were examined by 
the other members of the committee in the 
game way. 

And now, sir, after this work is done I wish 
to bear testimony to the desire for economy 
whichactuateseach oneofthese Secretaries, and 
to their willingness to coUperate in any efforts 
that shall result in a reduction of the expend- 
iture without injury to the public service. But, 
sir, they are in a great measure controlled 
by their bureaus; there the abuses exist, some 
created by law, some inherited from their pre- 
decessors, and others sanctioned by usage, to 
be cured by legislation in these Halls. It is in 
these bureaus to a great extent that the enor- 
mous estimates I have been commenting upon 
had their origin. 

And now, sir, was it worth while for us with 
the knowledge we thus obtained to try to in- 
duce the Representatives of the people to insist 
upon thestrictest economy in the publicexpend- 
itures? Many of these excessive estimates 
were the result of laws enacted here, and here 
was the place to consider them. Many of them 
were addressed to our discretion, and here 
was the place for its exercise. Many of them 
are hoary-headed abuses, and here they should 
be judged. Why, sir, there are five hundred 
officers of the Army to-day who are off duty; 
five hundred more than are necessary ; merely 
supernumeraries. Can any one tell me what 
a draft upon the Treasury their salaries are? 
Take @ major’s pay as midway between 
them all—I am told by distinguished officers 
of the Army that that is a fair average— 
and multiply that by five hundred, and you 
will find that annually there is paid to the su- 
pernumerary officers’ $1,250,000, and certainly 
no one out of the Capitol is responsible for 
that. We are responsible here, and I submit 
whether we ought notto hold up these expend- 
itures before our eyes so that we may see where 
we can cut them down. 

These are instances of leaks running through- 
out the administration of affairs, and we are 
responsible unless we puta stop to these wast- 
ing leaks and cut off these useless expenditures, 
T submit, Mr. Chairman, that here where I 
stood was the place for me to resist extrava- 
gance, and thatit was eminently proper, if what 
l asserted in this discussion were true—and 
that it is true I think I have proved—that it 
was eminently proper that the Committee on 
Appropriations should do what they could to 
arouse a sentiment in the House. of Repre- 
sentatives to unite with any effort that might 
be made by any of the Departments, by any of 
the executive officers, to cut down these ex- 
penditures, i 

I now claim, Mr. Chairman, that I have made 
good the three propositions with which I set 
out a long time ago in entering upon these 
remarks. I stated that I would show that it 
was a fitting occasion for me to make that 
speech, that the assertions in that speech were 
true, and that it was proper I should make it. 
I have so shown; there I leave it. 

And, sir, in general terms I desire to state 
that in this work the committee felt, and feel 
to-day, that they have no hostility to any other 


branch of the Government, and that in no. 


regard do they desire to have it supposed 
that they were making war upon any other 
branch of the Government. But it is with the 
earnest desire and the full expectation that 
they will have ali suitable aid from other 
quarters, that they propose to go on, and if 
they are sustained in this House to make a 


downward instead of an upward tendency next 
year in the public expenditures, and if it be 
possible a further reduction upon the amount 
appropriated last year; so that the country 
may rest assured that in so faras in this Con- 
gress. lies the power to relieve them from the 
burdens of taxation it shall be done; so that the 
country shall understand that whatever of 
pledges of economy have been given they shall 
be redeemed ; so that every industry that can be 
lightened of its burdens shall have the benefit 
of our efforts in its behalf; so that so far as 
legislation can accomplish it the public ex- 
penditures shall be reduced and the burdens 
of taxation diminished. 


Judicial Districts in Ohio. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. J. WINANS, 
OF OHIO, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 1, 1870, 


On tho bill (H. R. No. 1029) to divide tho State of 
Ohio into three judicial districts, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. WINANS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a bill 
to divide the State of Ohio into three judicial 
districts, and for other purposes: 


Abill (H. R, No. 1029) to divide the State of Ohio into 
three judicial districts, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the State of Ohio be, and the same is 
hereby, divided into threo judicial districts, as fol- 
lows, to wit: the counties of Columbiana, Stark, 

ayne, Ashland, Richland, Crawford, Wyandotte, 
Hardin, Allen, and Van Wert, togethor with all that 
part of the State lying north of said counties, shall 
compose and be known as. the northern district of 
Ohio; tho counties of. Preble, Butler, Warren, Clin- 
ton, Fayette, Ross, Hocking, Athens, Morgan, No- 
ble, and Monroe, together with all that part of the 
State lying south of said last mentioned counties, 
shall compose and be known as the southern dis- 
trict of Ohio; and all the residue of said State shall 
compose and be known as the middle district of 
Ohio; and courts shall be held for said northern 
district.at Cleveland, for said southern district at 
Cincinnati, and for said middle district at Colum- 
bus, in said State. — - 

Src. 2, And be tt further enacted, That there shall 
be two terms of the circuit and district courts begun 
and held at the city of Columbus, for the middle 
district aforesaid, on the first Tuesdays of - January 
and June in each year; and the said courts are 
hereby authorized to hold adjourned terms when the 
business before the court shall in the opinion of the 
court require it. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That all suits, 
process, and proceedings, of whatever name or na- 
ture, now pending in the circuit or district courts of 
the United States for the northern and the southern 
districts of Ohio shall be tried, returned, proceeded 
in, and disposed of in the circuit and distriet courts 
of said northern and southern districts respectively, 
in all respects as if this act had not been passed: 
Provided, That upon the application of any party to 
any suit now pending which would have been com- 
menced in the middle district if this act had beenin 
force before the commencement of said suit tho 
proper court may, and if all parties consent shall, 
order that the same be removed for further proceed- 
ings to the proper court for the middle district; and 
thereupon the proper clerk shall transmit all the 
papers in the cause, with a transcript of the journal 
entries, including the order of removal therein, to 
the clerk of the proper court insaid middle district ; 
and all further proceedingsshall be had in-the court 
or courts of the middle district as if the suit had 
been originally commenced therein. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That final process 
upon any judgment or.decree entered in the circuit 
or district court of the United States for the northern 
orthe southern district, and all other process for the 
enforcement of any order of said courts respectively 
in any case now pending therein, except causes re- 
moved as hereinbefore provided, shall be issued from 
and made returnable to the proper court for said 
districts respectively, and may run and be executed 
by the marshal of said districts, respectively, as if 
this act had not been passed. k 

Suc. 5. And be it further enacted, That there be 
appointed a district judge forthesaid middle district 
ofÖhio, whoshall possess the same powersand do and 
perform all such duties in his district as are now 
enjoined or in anywise appertaining to the present 
district judges for the northern andsouthern districts 
of Ohio; and said district judge shall be entitled to 
the same compensation as by lawis provided for the 
present district judges for the said northern and 
southern districts respectively. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That there be 


appointed one person as district attorney, one person 
as clerk of said courts, and one person as marshal for 
said middle district, whose terms of appointmentand 
service, as well as duties. and emoluments, shall be 
the same with those respectively appertaining to the 
said officers in the présent districts of Ohio; and said 
clerk: and marshal shall givethe same bonds respect- 
ively that other clerks and marshals are required to 
pre ‘be approved and recorded as now directed 
Bi eOrdeG ag a 

SEC. T And be it further enacted, That all suit 
hereafter to be brought in either of said Sem 
a local nature, shall be brought in the proper court 
of the district where the defendant resides: but if 
there be more than one defendant, and the defend- 
ants reside in different districts, the plaintiff may sue 
in either, and send a duplicate writ against the de- 
fendants, directed to the marshal of the other dis- 
tricts, on which an indorsement shall be made that 
the writ thus sent is å copy of a writ sued out of the 
court of the proper district; and the said writs, when 
executed and returned into the office from whence 
they. issued, shall constitute one suit, and be pro- 
ceeded in accordingly. 

SEC. 8. And be it further enacted, That a suitable 
site be purchased, anda court-house sufficiently capa- 
cious: and properly arranged to accommodate the 
post office, revenue, and other United States offices, 
as well as the courts of the United States and their 
officers, erected in thecity of Columbus, Ohio, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury; and 
for that purpose there is hereby appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $200,000. 3 : 

This bill, though in some respects of local 
import and’ operation, is in others of public 
and general concern. Its objects. are to con- 
venience the people of Ohio and to promote 
the administration of justice in the courts of 
the United States, 

When the State of Ohio was divided into two 
judicial districts by act of Congress, approved 
February 10,1855, (10 Statutes-at-Large, 604,) 
more territory, perhaps, was allotted to the 
northern than to the southern district ; but the 
latter then greatly preponderated in popula- 
tion, wealth,.and business ; and the dispropor- 
tion between the districts in these respects has 
increased with the lapse of time, until now the 
administration. of justice in the courts of the 
southern district has become so tardy that the 
bringing of suits therein is greatly discouraged, 
and the ‘‘law’s delay’? amounts almost to a 
denial: of justice. Ao 

On the basis of the census of 1860, by which 
the population of Ohio was ascertained to be 
2,342,511, there were 1,265,501 in the south- 
ern, and only 1,077,010 in the northern dis- 
trict, an excess in the southern district of 
188,491. a 

On the same basis the proposed new or mid- 
dle district will take from the northern district 
281,309, and from the southern 493,350, in 
detail by counties, as follows: 

From the Northern District. 
Auglaize... 


Carroll... 
Harrison. 
Jefferson... 


from the Southern District, 


Franklin. i 
Licking... -87,011 
Muskingum.. 44,416 
Guernsey... AT 


Belmont. 


And on the same basis the people will be 
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rep 


sented in the new districts in detail by: 
lows: E 
Northern: District. 


counties, as fol 


Pickaway... 
Fairfield... 
Perr 


Recapitulation. 
Northern district... 
Middle district.. 
Southern district 


There were polled in the State at the presi- 
dential election of 1856, 386,497 votes, and in 


|| distriéts by counties the following proport 


between those periods. Of the votes cast’ in 
1868, 250;8831 were in the northern and 267,998 

in the southern: district. Le ak Asie 
Of the votes polled at the presidential elec- 
tion in 1868, there were polled in the proposed 
ions: 


Inthe Northern District. 


Van Wert... 
Allen... 


Mahoning... 
Trumbull 


Geauga. 
Ashtabula... 


Reeapitulation. 
Northern district... 
Middle district.. 


168,788 


The taxable’ property of the State has iùn- 
creased since 1855 $295, 208,091. ` 

-I have no means at hand to ascertain the 
aggregate of cases upon the dockets and the 


; number disposed of; but it may be stated gen- 


erally that the business of the courts of the Uni- 
ted States, in addition to the normal increase 
-from progressive causes, has been largely in- 
creased of late years by cases arising under the 
banking and internal revenue laws. Touching 
this extraordinary increase Mr. Commissioner 
Rollins, in his report of November 20, 1868, 
page 17, says: ; ; 

‘“‘ The proceedings growing out of the organization 
of the national banks and-the issue of national cur- 
rency would alone have-almost clogged the already 
searcely adequate judicial machinery in some local- 
ities; and sinco revenue cases and proceedings in 
bankruptey have been added the calendars have 
been so enlarged that in the principal business cen- 
ters a speedy determination of a contested cause 
has been hardly expected.” $ 

And in his report of November 30, 1867, 
collating statistics required to be furnished by 
district attorneys touching suits in which the 
United States is a party, and arguing in favor 
of continuing the power to compromise suits, 
he says, among other things, (page 82:) 

“The courts, tog, in the centers of population are 
often burdened with cases, and if none are compro- 
mised continuances must be frequent, or the courts 
themselves largely increased.” 

The business of the United States courts, in 
the southern district of Ohio especially, has 
been greatly increased within the last few years 
from the extraordinary causes mentioned. The 
Miami and the Scioto country has been notori- 
ously the scene of the operations of ‘the whisky 
ring; and of extensive frauds upon the revenue 
by tobacco rings and dealers. Since March, 
1867, statistics have been furnished by district 
attorneys ; and from these Mr. Rollins reports 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1867, (from 
the 2d of March in that year,) in the southern 
district of Ohio forty-eight cases in which the 
United States was a party; and at the close of. 
the fiscal year there were thirty-eight cases 
pending, ten only having been disposed of. 
And for the fiscal year 1868 he reports three 
hundred and forty new cases, of which and 
of cases coming dver from the former year 
one hundred and eighty-five remained undis- 
posed of. And Mr. Delano for the fiscal year 
1869 reports two hundred and forty-four new 
cases, and one hundred and sixty-seven remain- 
ing undisposed of. Assuming that criminal 
and quasi criminal cases and cases in rem, in 
which the United States is a party; have prece- 
dence of civil business, it will readily be seen 
that the United States courts in the southern 
district are wholy inadequate to dispose’ of the 
business coming before them. ' 

The courts of the United States are held at 
very inconvenient places in Ohio, occasioning 
great expense to litigants and to the United 
States for traveling expenses, mileage, and 
fees of witnessés, jurors, and marshals. Cleve- 
land is near the northeast and Cincinnati 
near the southwest corner of the State. Co- 
lumbus, to say nothing of its being the capital 
of the State nor of the convenience which 
would result to the people of the State on that 
account to have United States courts held 
there, is centrally located ; anda large portion 


fof the State could more conveniently and 


cheaply attend and litigate in the courts at that 
place than at Cleveland or Cincinnati, Columbus 
being easily accessible from all parts of the 
proposed middle district by railroads. Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati, respectively, would like- 
wise be easily accessible by railroads in the 
northern and southern districts as proposed to 
be modified. ; 

The proposed act would, of course, andit 
does propose the creation ofthe usual and neces- 
sary new officers; but the salaries of these 
would bear no proportion ‘to the resulting 


1868, 518,824; an increase of 182,327 votes 


Southern district 158,051 


benefits. The fees of clerks and’ marshals in 
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the new district would be the same asin the 
present districts for the same services, and 
would require no appropriation from the Treas- 
ury. If internal taxes. continue to be levied and 
collected it will become necessary, or at least 
expedient, to erecta suitable buildingat Colum- 
bus, as at many other places in the country, 
for the accommodation of revenue and post 
officers, and little more money will be neces- 
sary to add needfal accommodations for the 
courts proposed to be established. 

Much in favor of the bill might be said in 
addition, but what I have submitted may suffice 
upon the introduction of the bill. 


Laws of Neutrality. 
SPEECH OF HON. T. 0. HOWE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE UNITED States SENATE, 
February 2, 1870. 

The Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, having 
under consideration the bill (S. No. 376) more effect- 
ually to preserve the neutral relations of the United 
States— 

Mr. HOWE said: 
re Presipent: I ask for the reading of the 

ill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, dc., That sections two, three, five, 
eight, nine, ten, and eleven of an act entitled “An 
act in addition to the act for the punishment of cor- 
tain crimes against tho United States, and to repeal 
the acts therein named.” approved April 20, 1818, be, 
and the same are hereby, repealed, 

Mr. HOWE. Mr. President, allow me to 
state in the outset briefly the substance of the 
several sections of the act of 1818 which the 
pending bill proposes to repeal. The second 
section commands that no citizen whatever 
and no person, with a few exceptions named 
in the proviso, shall within the United States 
enlist, or hire another to enlist, or go abroad to 
enlist in the military or naval service of any 
foreign country. 

The third section commands that no per- 
son shall within our jurisdiction knowingly be 
concerned in furnishing, fitting out, or arming 
any vessel with the intent that the same shall 
be employed against any foreign Power with 
whom we are at peace. 

The fifth section commands that no person 
shall within our jurisdiction augment the force 
of an existing armed vessel by the addition of 
a man or & gun, or even by changing a gun of 
one caliber for a gun of a larger caliber, if 
such vessel is employed against any foreign 
Power with which we are at peace. 

The eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh sec- 
tions are remedial. They authorize bonds to 
be required against the violation of these sev- 
eral commands, and the Army and Navy to 
be employed to enforce them. 

These are the provisions which I propose to 
repeal. In my judgment they never should 
have been placed upon the statute-book. I 
am entirely confident that they should be there 
no longer, and it seems to me that I can con- 
vince the Senate of that fact.: 

Tam not to-day the advocate of Cuban inde- 
pendence ; but, if I understand my purpose, I 
am the advocate of American independence 
merely. Ido not speak in defense of Cuban 
rights; I speak in defense of neutral rights. 
Nor shall I to-day enter upon the discussion 
of that great question, put in issue a few weeks 
ago by my colleague [Mr. CARPENTER] and by 
the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. SUMNER, ] as to whether the Cuban insur- 
gents are a ‘‘colony, district, or people,” 
within the meaning of the act of 1818, or not. 
But I say that whether the Cuban insurgents 
stand within the protection of that statute or 
not, whether Spain is subject to the restrictions 
of that statute or not, I protest against the 
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statute itself and I ask for its repeal, and I 
ground my protest upon two principal reasons, 
Isay, first, that the statute is an unprecedented, 
an unparalleled, an unnecessary, an unjust, and 
I think an unconstitutional restriction. upon 
American trade and American effort; and I 
say, second, that the statute is in origin, in 
design, and in practical effect and operation 
a gross outrage upon all honest and just neu- 
trality. 

Mr. President, I say the act is unparalleled. 
There is nowhere else a law likeit. The codes 
of the world are before you and you may search 
them. You can find nowhere else the likeness 
of this statute. The English act known as their 
foreign enlistment act, the act of July 19, 1819, 
comes the nearest to a resemblance to our act 


of 1818 of any I know ; and that resembles our 


law only as those images you sometimes see in 
the corn-fields resemble aman. The image 
like the man seems to admonish the birds to let 
the corn alone, but if the admonition of the 
image is unheeded nothing happens to the 
birds. Ifthey do not heed the admonition of 
the man, he fires. And so the English neutral- 
ity act seems to condemn very much the same 
conduct which our act condemns; but whatif 
the English act be disobeyed? Very little harm 
comes to the violator of it. The only penalties 
imposed are fines or imprisonment. If the 
Laird Brothers were to be convicted to-morrow 
of fitting out the Alabama one single shilling 
would satisfy the British statute. A less sum 
than that would satisfy British justice evidently 

because even that sum never has been imposed 
on them, and yet they confess they did it, did 
it openly, and made no secret of doing it. 

There has been one prosecution that I know 
of for a violation of the British act. A large 
and wealthy firm were convicted under that 
act of furnishing a crew to one of the British- 
built vessels. The firm were sentenced to pay 
a fine of fifty pounds altogether. But our act, 
on the contrary, bristles with penalties from 
beginning toend. Fine and imprisonment both 
must be imposed for the lightest offense under 
the provisions of our acts. Jor the lightest 
offense known to the act the guilty party, upon 
conviction, may be imprisoned a year and may 
be fined $1,000. Under one section of our 
law the furnishing ofa gun toa Spanish cruiser, 
to be carried against France or any other Power 
with which Spain may be engaged in war, is 
made punishable by imprisonment for five 
years and by a fine of $10,000; whereas if the 
same merchants had built the Shenandoah, to 
cruise against our own commerce, they could 
only be punished by imprisonment for ten years 
and the same fine of $10,000; and in the first 
case the vessel would have been forfeited, but 
under the last there is no forfeiture. 

That is one difference between the British 
statute and ours. Another difference is this: 
ours is a positive law; what it prohibits it pro- 
hibits absolutely. The English statute prohib- 
its nothing absolutely. Everything that it pro- 
fesses to condemn may be licensed. Licensed 
how? In one of three ways: either by a 
proclamation of the queen, by an order in 
council, or by a letter of authority bearing the 
sign-manual of the sovereign. Who is the sov- 
ereign whose letter can authorize the violation 
of the commands of the law? It is the min- 
ister; and who is the minister? The breath 
of the British people. They make him and 
they unmake him. So that the British statute 
amounts to this: that the British people cannot 
engage in the traffic which the act condemns, 
in terms, unless they want to engage in it; and 
if they wish to engage in it they have only to 
ask the minister for a letter of authority, and 
it is at his disposal. Against our statute there 
is no relief but in repeal. Against the Brit- 
ish statute any parties of influence can get re- 
lief at any time. In 1826 a British officer, 
Sir De Lacy Evans, was licensed to take a 


legion to Spain and engage in her wars, and 
did so. 

_ say our law is not only unparalleled, but 
itis unnecessary. It never was pretended that 
it met any American necessity except that of 
peace. Ifit met that, orserved that, that would 
be justification enough for the statute, for there 
is no higher interest than that of peace; but I 
deny that it serves the interest of peace in any 
way. Those who assertthat assume that every 
Government is responsible for the good. con- 
duct of all its subjects and citizens. I do not 
understand such to be the law. I do not un-. 
derstand that any Government givesbonds that 
its subjects shall keep the peace. I know that 
this Government is not responsible for the 
trespasses of my neighbor on my rights, nor 
for my trespasses on the rights of my neighbor ; 
and I think much less is the Government re- 
sponsible for the trespasses of myself or any 
one of my fellow-citizens upon the rights of 
any foreign subject or any foreign prince. The 
true rule I understand to be that whatever con- 
duct the Government authorizes it is respons- 
ible for; that any conduct which it has not 
authorized it may sanction after its committal, 
or it may disavow that conduct and so dis- 
charge itself from all responsibility. Vattel, 
who. goes as far as any author I know or ever 
heard of to assert the liability of Governments 
for the conduct of their subjects, employs this 
language : 

“If you let loose the reins to your subjects 
against foreign nations these will behave in the 
same manner to you, and instead of that friendly 
intercourse which nature has established between 
ail men wo shall see nothing but one vast and 
areadial scene of plunder between nation and 
nation. 

“ However, as it is impossible for the best regu- 
lated. State, or for the most vigilant and absolute 
sovereign, to model at his pleasure all the actions 
of his subjects, and to confine them on every occa- 
sion to the most exact obedience, it would be unjust 
to impute to the nation or the sovereign every fault 
committed by the citizens. We ought not, then, to 
say in general that we have received an injury 
from a nation because we have received it from one 
of its members. : f 

“But if a nation or its chief approves and ratifies 
the act of the individual, it then becomes a public 
concern; and the injured party,is to consider the 
nation as the real author of the injury, of which the 
citizen was perhaps only the instrument. PEA 

“Tf the offended State has in her power the indi- 
vidual who has done the injury sho may without, 
scruple bring him to justice and punish him. If he 
has escaped and returned to his own country she 
ought to apply to his sovereign to have justice done 
in the case. K 

“And, since the latter ought not to suffer his sub- 
jects to molest the subjects of other States or to do 
them an injury, much less to give open, audacious 
offense to foreign Powers, he ought to compel the 
transgressor to make repération for the damage or 
injury, if possible, or to inflict on him an exemplary 


punishment. 


Mr. Halleck quotes and approves that rule. 
What do they mean by the rule? Simply that 
if a citizen of one country inflicts an injury 
within the jurisdiction and upon the rights of 
another country, and returns within the juris- 
diction of his own Government, the Govern- 
ment ought to do one of two things: either 
to panish him itself, or to surrender him to be 
punished by that Power whose rights he has 
violated. But even so explained, this author 
goes further than the law of nations goes. 
Every lawyer about me and every man under- 
stands perfectly well that this Government has 
no tribunal which can try, convict, and punish 
a man for an offense committed within a for- 
eign jurisdiction; and everybody understands 
that this Government, like other Governments, 
has absolutely refused to order the extradition 
of any man, no matter how guilty he may have 
been against other Powers, except in pursu- 
ance of positive treaty ; and I know of no treaty 
between this Government and any other which 
allows the extradition of our citizens for any 
political offense whatever. For some of the 
higher crimes—I think only four or five are 
enumerated in what is knownas the Ashburton 
treaty, murder, robbery, assault with intent to 
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commit murder, and two or three others—ex- 
tradition is allowed; and that under the pro- 
visions of a positive treaty. 

Mr. President, if anything is settled in inter- 
national law it is that the trade of a neutral 
Power within its own jurisdiction is and ought 
to be absolutely free from all restrictions what- 
ever with any and with every belligerent. One 
ofthe Attorneys General of the United States, 
as long ago as in 1795, stated that proposition 
in these words: 

“That an enemy may come in the territory of a 
neutral nation, and there purchase and thence 


remove any article whatsoever, even instruments of 
war, is a law of nations long and universally estab- 
lished.’? 

Mr, Twiss, a British authority, writing dur- 
ing the late civil war, collates several author- 
ities upon this point, commencing with the 
words of Mr. Vattel, as follows: 

“* Further, it may be affirmed on the same princi- 
ples that if a nation trades in arms, timber for ship- 
building, vessels, and warlike stores, I cannot take 
it amiss that she sells such things to my enemy, pro- 
vided she does not refuse to sell them to me also at 
a reasonable price. She carries on her trade with- 
out any desire to injuro me; and by continuing it in 
the same manner as if I were not engaged in war 
she gives me no just cause of complaint,’ Martens, 
in the same spirit, after observing that the Positive 
law of nations has modified some of the principles 
of natural law as regards commerce, says that ‘it 
does not forbid neutral Powers to sell in their own 
markets all sorts of merchandise, even munitions of 
war, to individual purchasers who resort to them.’ 
Lampredi, likewise, in his Treatise on the Commerce 
of Neutrals in Time of War, in which he has advo- 
cated the rights of neutral nations with great mod- 
eration and in a yery philosophical spirit, observes 
that “a State cannot be required to renounce any of 
its natural rights against its free will, and that con- 
sequently it is only by an express or tacit conven tion 
that it can be debarred from the right of selling 
within its own territory its own productions to whom 
it pleases, provided that, without exception of per- 
sons, it sells equally to all parties, although they 
may be the enemies of one another, and shows no 
favor to one belligerent in preference to the other?” 

Bynkershoek asserts the same doctrine, and 
applies it to the matter of enlistment; for he 
says: 

*Nor do I see any difference between enlisting 
men and purchasing gunpowder, ammunition, arms, 
and warlike stores, which may certainly be dono by a 
friendly sovereign in our country, and which he may 
also use afterward againstus. Ìrepeatit, the actual 
relations of our country are alone to be considered; 
otherwise there must be an end to amity, friendship, 
and even alliances between princes. 

“I am of opinion, therefore, that the same law 
which obtains as to the purchase of implements of 
war must apply in like manner to the enlistment of 
soldiers in the territory of a friendly nation unless 
it should he expressly stipulated otherwise between 
the two sovereigns,” 

Mr. President, if authority can make any 
principle of law certain and put it beyond dis- 
pute it seems to me the Authorities I have read, 
and which are not the only ones on this point, 
would put the lawfulness of such traffic and 
such enlistments beyond dispute. 

But I say the law is not only unparalleled 
and unnecessary, but it is unjust. Being un- 
paralleled and unnecessary, it would seem that 
the injustice of the law would follow as a con- 
sequence. But I shall not leave it as a mere 
inference. I propose to state it Our law 
imposes heavy penalties upon our citizens, not 
for an offense against our interests, but for an 
offense against alien interests and penalties 
which those alien Powers would not dare to 
impose were our citizens within their juris- 
diction and guilty of the same offense. Ff an 
American enlists in the armies of France, then 
engaged in war with Great Britain, and is cap- 
tured by Great Britain, he is liable to be treated 
as a prisoner of war. Great Britain can im- 
pose no penalty upon the individual whatever 
except to detain him until peace comes or 
until an exchange is offered. After the battle 
of Waterloo great armies were disbanded. If 
an American citizen had been in the French 
army he could have gone to London and settled 
there with impunity. Great Britain could have 
imposed no penalty uponhim. Ifhehad been 
in the British army he might have settled with 
the same impunity in Paris. 


But if he had been in either army he could 
not have returned to the United States without 
being liable ‘to a fine of $1,000 and without 
being liable to imprisonment for a year. If a 
merchant at New York should sell a vessel of 
war to Great Britain when she is engaged in 
war wich a foreign Power, and undertake to 
deliver it to Great Britain, if the vessel is cap- 
tured on the high seas it is contraband and 
may be condemned by the captors, But ifthe 
vessel is delivered in safety to great Britain 
the merchant who sold her cannot be punished 


| in any way by the other belligerent. Any mer- 


chant who could sell to the Cuban insurgents 
to-day a vessel and deliver the vessel to these 
insurgents might take his money and put it in 
his purse and go to Madrid, and settle there 


and enjoy the proceeds of that sale with secur-. 


ity, and the Government of Spain wauld not 
dare to lay a finger on him. Buthe cannot 
come home. If he returns to the protection 
of our flag the protection that he receives is 
fines which reduce his family to penury and 
imprisonment which immures him within the 
walls of a dungeon. 

Mr. President, I respectfully submit that the 
law is not only unparalleled and unjust and un- 
necessary, but I do think it is unconstitutional. 
I shall not argue that proposition; but I ask 
of these lawyers about me, who have read the 
Constitution, and who know that by that instru- 
ment all judicial power belonging to this Gov- 
ernment is vested in certain courts, of which 
Congress is not one—I ask them, under what 
clause of the Constitution this Legislature finds 
the authority to enact a law which is in effect 
a ne exeat against all the citizens of the United 
States ; for that is what it is. It is a legis- 
lative command to all citizens, not only not to 
enlist, but not to go abroad to enlist when two 
foreign Powers are engaged in war. It isa 
ne exeat ; and Task these same learned lawyers, 
since our Constitution has expressly declared 
that “no tax or duty shall be laid on articles 
exported from any State,’’ where this Congress 
finds the power to make the export of a gun, 
a cannon ball, ora vessel apenal offense? That 
is what the act does. To be concerned in far- 
nishing a vessel to go abroad, to build it, to 
sell it, to help equip it, is a penal offense under 
that law. 

Mr. President, just look at these three com- 
mands. One is in the Constitution, which 
positively declares that no tax or duty shall 
be laid on articles exported from any State,’’ 
Look at this command, to be found in Philli- 
more’s Treatise on International Laws : 


“Itcannot be too e phatically declared that itis 


unquestionably the right of the neutral to carry on 
a general trade with the belligerents,’’ 

Look at your statute, which declares with 
equal positiveness that if you do carry ona 
trade with belligerents within your own towns, 
within your own jurisdiction, in articles men- 
tioned in the act, you are liable to a fine andto 
imprisonment. Can these three commands be 
reconciled? I cannot do it. 

But, sir, worse than either of these objections 
is įhe objection that I now make to this act. 

r. MORTON. With the permission of the 
Senator, I should like to ask him this question : 
whether under the statute as it now is, an Amer- 
ican hasnot a right to build a ship of war in the 
city of New York, and start with it to the port of 
any belligerent for the purpose of sale, without 
violating that statute; of course taking his 
chances of capture before he gets there, if he 
starts out with it simply asa mercantileadven- 
ture, asa mercantile enterprise ; and whether 
persons have notaright to buy arms in the 
city of New York avowedly for the purpose of 
helping the Cuban insurgents, and shipping 
them avowedly for that purpose, taking the 
chances, of course, of capture on the part of 
the Spanish cruisers? I ask whether that has 
not heen decided under the present statute ? 


Mr. HOWE. Ihave no sort of doubt that 
they have a right to buy arms or sell arms; 
unless they are made part of the equipment 
ofa vessel; but if they are made a part of 
the equipment of a vessel which is to cruise 
against a foreign Power.at war with another 
and at peace with us, if they are not guilty 
under the act of 1818, there is no such thing 
as a violation of that act. 

But, Mr. President, I say there is a worse 
objection to this statute than either of those I 
have mentioned, I say it is a fraud on all 
honest neutrality. That was its design; that 
has been its practical effect. I say that every 
individual exercise of authority under this act 
is necessarily an injury to one belligereut, and 
therefore a benefit to another, and so is an 
outrage upon the fundamental idea of neu- 
trality. Sir, in what does neutrality consist? 
That identical question, in those identical 
words, was once asked by a master of inter- 
national law, was once asked by Sir James 
Mackintosh, during the debate upon the Eng- 
lish foreign enlistment act; and since Sir 
James Mackintosh answered the question, let 
me answer it in his language. He says, as 
reported in Hansard: 

“It was unnecessary to resort to the learned dis- 
quisitions of writers on international polity to ascer- 
tain what the real meaning of neutrality was; com- 
mon sense would pointitout. Neutrality consisted, 
first, in the abstinence of a Government from afford. 
ing aidto either of two belligerent parties: secondly, 
in tho impartiality of the laws as respecting two 
belligerent parties. The proclamation of 1817 could 
warrant no other proceeding consistently with the 
principle of neutrality than the repeal of the two 
acts of George II. Let those statutes be repealed, 
and England would instantly, and without any addi- 
tional measure, be placed in astate of complete im- 
partiality toward the belligerents,” 

What were those two acts, the acts of 9 and 
29 George II? Substantially what is found in 
the second section of your act of 1818—a com- 
mand to the people of Great Britain not to en- 
list or to go abroad to enlist in foreign armies, 
no matter whether at peace or at war. That 
is all there was of those two acts; and for what 
were those two acts passed ? Simply to prevent 
the Jacobites, who were rather active in that 
reign, from going abroad and taking service 
in other armies and becoming the nucleus for 
raising armies to maintain at some future and 
propitious moment the rights of the Pretender 
to the British throne. So they were con- 
manded notto go abroad to enlist in any army 
of any country, whether at peace or at war. 

When Great Britain commenced to legislate 
upon this subject, in 1819, her first step was to 
repeal those statutes. Said Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, ‘repeal those and put nothing in place 
of them ’’—and those were all they had on the 
subject—‘* and you willbe neutral.’ The first 
step that we took in order to secure neutrality 
was in 1794 to enact those very provisions, and 
we repeated them in 1818, 

I say upon the authority of Sir James Mack- 
intosh, I say upon the authority of common 
sense, repeal these commands, which go far 
beyond the provisions of the act of 9 and 
29 George Ii, and your code will be what 
Sir James Mackintosh said the British code 
would be—a neutral law. There will then be 
the entire abstinence of the authority of the 
Government in all foreign quarrels; and that 
is neutrality. Why, sw, if France and Great 
Britain be at war with each other, and France 
seeks to enlist an American soldier in her army, 
and the authority of your statnte is exerted lo 
prevent that enlistment, have you not inflicted 
precisely the same injury upon France and 
done the same benefit to Great Britain that you 
would have done if you had seized a French 
soldier and detained him during the war? 
Great Britain has one soldier less to fight, and 
France has one soldier legs to carry her flag. 
That is the result of it, ee 

now itis urged that your law is neutral 
because it enforces the same conduct upon 
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your citizens with reference to both belliger- 
ents. That may be neutrality, and it may be 
anything but neutrality. Suppose two foreign 
Powers be at war, and one of them seeks to 
enlist alien soldiers while the other does 
not; then your neutrality appears in denying 
to one belligerent what it wants, and to the 
other what it does not want. Suppose one 
Power can obtain an American soldier and the 
other cannot; then your neutrality appears in 
denying to one Power that which they can get, 
and you think you offset it by denying to the 
other whatthey cannot get. Suppose both par- 
ties equally desire to enlist American soldiers, 
and an equal number of Americans are willing 
to enlist—which never happens—under both 
flags; then, to be sure, you offset the wrong 
done to one belligerent by an equal wrong 
done to the other; but that, case never happens 
in fact. 

But what is the effect upon your own citi- 
zens? If an American citizen desires to take 
service in a foreign war in a foreign army it 
is because it is the best disposition he can 
make of his energies. If you prohibit him the 
right to do so you inflict a wrong upon him as 
palpable, as manifest as if you prohibited him 
from planting corn or from making shoes. Is 
it not so? He would rather enlist than to plant 
corn; he would rather enlist than to make 
shoes, and you will not give him the choice of 
occupations. Do you say the war is wrong? 
You have no right to say it if it is between two 
Powers authorized to make war. Interna- 
tional law forbids your Government from sit- 
ting in judgment upon their conduct. Besides 
all that, you know wars are not always wrong. 
One side or the other is almost always right, 
and God is served when the right is upheld, 
whether by arms or by any other means or 
instrumentality. If Great Britain and France 
be at war, and Great Britain comes to New 
York or New England to buy a vessel of war, 
and your Government forbids the sale of that 
vessel, you do Great Britain precisely the wrong 
that you would if you captured a vessel of 
hers, with the exception that she does not lose 
the value of the structure, and you do France 
precisely the service that you would if you 
captured a British vessel. 

But, Mr. President, I not only say that this 
is the practical effect of this law, but I say it 
was the design of it. Let me prove that by a 
reference to the origin of these acts. The first 
one on this subject to which I called your 
attention was the act of 1794. There is but 
little of the debate which preceded the passage 
of that law preserved. We know that it was 
opposed by Mr. Giles, by Mr. Nicholas, and 
by Mr. Madison. The debate arose mainly 
upon the sixth section of the bill, which was 
struck out. ‘The sixth section prohibited the 
sale of prizes within ourports. That was struck 
out. In the course of the debate onthat motion, 
the purpose of the law was very plainly avowed 
by the friends of the bill. Mr. Smith, of 
South Carolina, in speaking upon that motion, 
declared: 

“Tn contemplating this point, the determination 
ought not to be influenced by any prepossessions in 


favor of one or antipathies against another nation. 
The true ground of national policy should be taken, 
and the result should be that which is most consist- 
ent with our national interest. That the permission 
to France to sell her prizes in our ports would be 
advantageous to that nation and inconvenient to her 
enemies will not be denied.” 


And it was because it would be convenient 
to France and inconvenient to her enemies that 
they proposed to forbid the authority to her to 
sell prizes in our ports. He said further: 


“ But it is the very circumstance of its being thus 
advantageous to one and inconvenient to others of 
the belligerent Powers which makes it inexpedient.” 

In the same debate Mr. Goodhue said: 

“Mr. Madison had said we had not heard that the 
British Government had complained on this score to 
our minister at London; but, though that was true 
it was nevertheless true that their minister here had 


made complaint of it te us; and Mr. G. was of opin- 
ion thatin settling our accounts with Great Britain 
for the spoliations they have committed on our com- 
merce they would bring as a charge against us the 
prizes made of their vessels, which we had permitted 
the sale of in our ports.” å 


Great Britain complained ; France did not. 
It was a convenience to one, an inconvenience 
to the other. The first effect and the first design 
of the act was to do an injury to one belliger- 
ent and to benefit another belligerent. 

The act of 1818 underwent a prolonged dis- 
eussion. The act of 1817, the year before, was 
discussed at considerable length. I shall only 
read very brief extracts: Let it be borne in 
mind, Mr. President, that this act of 1794 was 
introduced only as a temporary measure. It 
was to last but two years. It was subsequently 
prolonged; and finally, in 1817, it was pro- 
posed to add to and supplement the act of 
1794. Why was it proposed to supplement 
that act? Who asked us to do it? Spain and 
Portugal, who were then belligerents, asked 
us to put this new statute upon the books. It 
is said—I find no positive proof of it—that 
Great Britain seconded that request ; but it is 
undeniable that Spain and Portugal asked us 
for this additional legislation; and we were 
legislating not only in the interest of, but un- 
der the dictation of belligerents and for their 
interests and against the interests of some of 
their colonies on the continent of South Amer- 
ica. While that act was pending Mr. Rooi, of 
New York, expressed his view of the character 
and effect of it as follows: 


“But what occasion, he demanded, was there for 
the passage of any lawat all? It had been said that 
some vessels, laden with munitions of war, ha 
been sent to our brethren in South America, which 
they may probably uso in achieving their independ- 
ence, This, said ho, is the caso: a Spanish cheva- 
lier, representing the Government of Spain, has com- 
plained to our Government of these expeditions, 
requiring of it not only to punish violations of its 
neutrality, but also to administer preventive jus- 
tice. It was extremely desirable, Mr. R. said, that 
the correspondence on this subject should be laid 
before the House, for it was said that the Spanish 
minister had been aided in his requisitions by the 
minister of a powerful kingdom, and that, therefore, 
to avoid a second or third Punic war, Congress must 
proceed to pass this bill.” 


Mr. Grosvenor, of New York—for New York 
was especially intelligent upon the character 
of this act at. that time—declared: 


_“* We are required by public law to prevent an hos- 
tile enterprise to be set on foot in our territory, to 
be directed against either of the belligerents byland 
or by sea; but, sir, we are not required, to prohibit 
the sale or transportation of arms to either party, 
and if they come for them we have theright to sup- 
ply them, and if we attempt to take munitions of 
war where they should be adjudged contraband of 
war the only penalty is confiscation of the property. 
The party complaining has no right to inflict corporal 
punishment. The only remedy a, belligerent has, 
where his adversary is supplied by a neutral with 
the means of war, is capture and confiscation, and 
we may leave him to that remedy_if our citizens 
choose to engage in such commerce. Is itnot obvious 
that this bill proposes to do more than national law 
requires of us as neutrals, and is not the operation 
of the measure as obviously unequal on the two par- 
ties? Old Spain may be supplied here with armed 
vessels and arms as well as thecolonies who arecon- 
tending for independence; but she can be supplied 
as conveniently, and perhaps more so, in Europe; 
she may build her vessels and manufacture her arms 
at home. In either event sbe sustains little incon- 
venience from this measure, while the patriots ofnew 
Spain are most in need of the armed vessels and the 
munitions of war, and have no other place at which 
they can be supplied so conveniently. , Our ports are 
contiguous and afford them many facilities of obtain- 
ing arms and ammunition, articles they want above 
all others and are not prepared to manufacture at 
home.” 


The next year, when the act whichis now on 
your statute-book was under discussion, the 
purpose of that act was declared by more than 
one of the disputants who took part in that 
debate. Mr. Clay, in his terse and pointed 
manner, ; 

“ Offered some general remarks on the offensive 
nature of the bill, which, he said, instead of an act 
to enforce neutrality, ought to be entitled ‘An act for 
the benefit of his Majesty the king of Spain. 

Again, on a subsequent day: 

“Tn the threshold of this disoussion Mr. O. said 


he confessed he did not like much the origin of that 
act. There had been some disclosures, not in’ an 
official form, but in such a shape as to entitle them 
to credence, that showed that act to have been the 
result of g teasing on the part of foreign agents in 
this country, which he regretted to have seen.” 


Again: 

“It was immaterial to him, Mr. ©, said, whether 
the act sprung from any suggestion of foreign igenis 
or whether, after it was recommended, the letters 
of the ministers were sent to the Committee on I'or- 
eign Relations. As to the foreign ministers, Mr. C. 
said, in referring to them, he meant nothing disre 
spectful toward them; he would not treat with dis- 
respect even the minister of Ferdinand, whose cause 
this bill was intended to benefit; he, said Mr. C., is 
a faithful minister; if not satisfied with making 
representations to the foreign Department, he also 
attends the proceedings of the Supreme Court to 
watch its decisions, he affords but so many proofs of 
the fidelity for which the representatives of Spain 
have always been distinguished. And how mortify- 
ing is it, sir, to hear of the honorary rewards and 
titles, &c., granted for these services; for, if I am not. 
mistaken, our act'of 1817 produced the bestowal of 
some honor on this faithful representative of his 
Majesty; and if this bill passes which is now before 
us, L have no doubt he will receive some new honor 
for his further success.” 

Here is the distinct intimation of a Repre- 
sentative on the floor, when your act of 1818 
was passed, that for securing the passage of 
the previous act, rewards were offered by a 
foreign minister representing one of the bel- 
ligerents at this Government. Is that neutral- 
ity, which is followed by the rewards of one of 
the belligerents and by the curses of another ? 

If these laws are unneutral, how happened 
they to find their way upon the statute-book ? 
The explanation of that is not difficult. In 
1794, you know, you had just emerged from a 
long and exhausting war. You know that party 
feeling ran very high then. You know that at 
that very time Great Britain and France were 
engaged in flagrant war against each other. 
You know thatall America was divided almost 
into two parties upon that contest. You know 
that the feeling of friendship for France ran 
very high. You know that at onetime Franse 
had the misfortune to be represented here bya 
very injudicious minister. You know that, 
taking advantage of the popular feeling in be- 
half of the Government he represented, he did 
do things which never ought to be done upon 
this soil or upon the soil of any neutral Power. 
He not only insisted upon his right to buy 
cruisers, aud to arm them and equip them, but 
he insisted upon the right to send them out and 
to bring their captures into our ports, and to 
condemn them by aconsularact, and he claimed 
the right to recruit the French armies on our 
scil at his pleasure. These acts, J suppose, 
did come near involving this country in a war 
with Great Britain. To avoid that, our Gov- 
ernment saw the necessity of doing something. 
The best that Washington's administration 
could do was to effect a compromise between 
these two parties. The act of 1794 was the 
result—an act which was to last but two years 
when it was put upon the statute-book. 

I know we were not so weak in 1818, when 
this statute was put upon the books; and I 
know that war with Spain was not so terrible a 
thing for us to contemplate then as war with 
Great Britain was in 1794. Why, then, did we 
put that statute upon the books? I do not 
know that I can answer that question to the 
satisfaction of the Senate. I can answer itto 
my own satisfaction. I show you by the dec- 
larations of those who engaged in passing it 
that it was not put upon the books with any 
view of enforcing our neutrality. What was 
the reason, then? Thatact was passed in April, 
1818. In February following Spain ceded to 
the United States the Floridas; but the act of 
cession took effect on the 24th of January, 
1818, just aboutthe time this act was introduced 
into your Congress. Is it not a remarkable 
and suggestive coincidence that at the very 
time you were passing acts at Spanish solicit- 
ation to help Spain secure certain of her colo- 
nies, Spain was ceding you one of her colonies? 
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then hired out to the king of Spain as reg- 
ularly as ever I was hired to a: client, and 
to a meaner client than I have ever had; and 
I have had some pretty mean clients. [Laugh- 
ter.] The Government took its pay in colonies 
instead of coin. You helped Spain to hold on 
to her colonies on the South American con- 
tinent, and you got one of her colonies on this 
continent. Thatis the fact about it. I donot 
know that I object to the arrangement. I 
object to the name you give it. You call it 
neutrality.’ I say it was partisanship. You 
may have made money by it; but you have not 
made any character for neutrality by doing it, 
and you will not make any reputation for neu- 
trality by.keeping this law upon the statute- 
book. 

Mr. President, after you had been induced 
to pass that act, as Mr. Clay suggested, not 
only upon Spanish solicitation but British soli- 
citation, Great Britain herself undertook to 
legislate on the same subject, and she quoted 
your act as a precedent for British legislation. 
While the British act was pending in the House 
of Commons the purpose and design and oper- 
ation of it were explained by a great many 
eminent debaters. Sir James Mackintosh said 
of it: 

‘‘ Though his honorable and learned friend, how- 
ever? 


Referring to the attorney general— 


“had endeavored to disguise the subject, and to keep 
out of view the immediate objects which the measure 
was intended. to serve, it was impossible to mistake 
its general character or to avoid seeing its evident 
tendency. It was, indeed, a measure of temporary 
policy, affecting deeply the character and interests 
of the country, and requiring the most serious atten- 
tion of the House before they proceeded one step in 
the enactment. The bill which his honorable and 
learned friond moved for leave to introduee might, 
however it was worded and however cautiously its 
object was concealed, be entitled ‘a bill for prevent- 
ing British subjects from lending their assistance to 
the South American cause or onlisting in the South 
American service,” 

That is the title Sir James Mackintosh sug- 
gests. Mr. Clay suggested a similar title a 
year before. Mr, Ellice declared: 


“Though tho present measure was one of apparent 
neutrality, it was an object of real favor to one of 
the parties and of hostility to the other.” 


Mr. Marryat said: 

“The honorable member who spoke last but one, 
observed that we should best show our neutrality by 
passing the bill now under discussion; but I con- 
ceive, on the contrary, that we shall best show our 
neutrality by doing nothing, and that the moment 
wo begin to legislate we take a part.” 

Sir, I will not detain the Senate longer by 
reading extracts from these old, but not buried 
debates, in order to prove the unneutral char- 
acter of this act. I have one more remark to 
make in reference to it, and that is, while, as 
I said before, each individual exercise of the 
authority of this act is an injury to one belli- 
gerentand a benefit to another, the whole weight 
of the statute has rested upon those national 
causes which most enlisted the sympathies of 
the American people. From the beginning of 
your legislation to this day that is the histori- 
cal fact. And yet, sir, I have hesitated hitherto 
to move for the repeal of this law ; not because 
I doubted the real character of it—that, I think, 
is transparent to any one who will examine 
it—but because I did not know what part this 
law was destined to play in the future negotia- 
tions between this country and Great Britain. 
Until abouta week before I drew the bill which 
is laid upon your table, I had not read the late 
correspondence between this Government and 
that of Great Britain upon that subject. Thad 
not seen itin any shape that I could read it 
conveniently. I was finally taunted into read- 
ing it by the triumphant assurance of the hon- 
orable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sum- 
NER] that until I read that I did not know 
where my Government stood on that question. 
I had before understood that we were urging 
upon Great Britain reclamations for certain 


the queen’s minister conceded belligerent 


rights to the late confederacy a few days too 
soon, and partly because after we had conceded 
those rights so improvidently, her Parliament 
had not legislated with sufficient activity to 
regulate the trade between British subjects and 
those confederates. 

I could not fail to see that, so far as we were 
seeking to charge Great Britain in account for 
any defects in her legislation, we must take 
very good care that she should not be able to 
recoup for any stupidity in our own; and so I 
hesitated to move in this matter atall. But 
hearing the declaration of the Senator from 
Massachusetts that the attitude of our Govern- 
ment was somewhat changed, the very next 
day I sent for a file of the World newspaper, 
and I doubled myself up to the task of read- 
ing that correspondence. I need not say to 
those who have read it that I was paid for my 
labor; but.it is due to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts that I should say that I was entirely 
satisfied of the correctness of his remark. I 
had not known up to that time where my Gov- 
ernment did stand. I then read in that corre- 
spondence this declaration : 

“The President does not deny, on the contrary he 
maintains ”— 

Really, sir, it was so long since this Govern- 
ment had ‘‘ maintained’ anything in its cor- 
respondence with foreign Powers that that 
word fell upon my ear something as the first 
gun from Bunker Hill fell upon the surround- 
ing people. That spoke of a new nation born 
into the family of States; this spoke of an 
old nation born again— 

“ The President does not deny, on the contrary he 
maintains, that every sovereign Power decides for 
itself, on its responsibility, the question whether or 
not it will, at a given time, accord the status of 
belligerency to the insurgent subjects of another 


Power, as also the largor question of the independ- 
ence of such subjects and, their accession to the 


family of sovereign States. 

“But the rightfulness of such an act depends on 
the occasion and the circumstances, and it is an act 
like the sovereign act of war, which the morality of 
the public law and practice requires should be delib- 
erate, seasonable, and just, in reference to surround- 
ing facts.” 

Sir, I hail with unmixed and almost with 
unbounded satisfaction this declaration that the 
President recognizes in the Government of the 
United Kingdom an independent State, and that 
as such she has fall right to accord independ- 
ence to such States and to extend such cour- 
tesies to individuals or communities not clothed 
with the prerogatives of States as in her sov- 
ereign discretion she shall think best, and that 
he accords to her Parliament the right to put 
such laws ou their statute-book as seems to 
them best calculated to promote the good of the 
British people. Iam glad to hear these dec- 
larations made, because I infer that the Presi- 
dent means to maintain, as he says he will 
maintain, precisely these prerogatives for this 
Government. 

Sir, I am glad also to hear him say that he 
means to hold that Government and people 
responsible for any abuse of that discretion 
which shall prove injurious to American rights. 
I suppose the President means to hold the 
American people and the American Govern- 
ment, so far as he can, responsible to the same 
extent. There is no Power, there is no sov- 
ereignty so absolute, save that of the Governor 
of the universe, as not to be responsible for 
every abuse of discretion vested in it. 

Mr. President, there is nothing more repug- 
nant to my sense of justice than the idea of 
muleting the British people in heavy fines for 
the conduct of the Laird brothers simply. The 
sale of the Alabama is not the offense for which 
the Government of the queen ought to make 
reparation to us. If the eonfederates were 
authorized to own and to sail vessels on the 
seas Englishmen ought to have been allowed 
to sell them vessels. No, sir; the great offense 


} the morality of the act. 


that she clothed the confederates with the right 
to buy and tosell vessels, and her offense con- 
sists less in the time at which she conferred 
that right upon them than in the character 


upon which she conferred it, 


Sir, if a male child were to be born in your 
midst to-day endowed with the gift of articula- 
tion, and if he should declare at the instant of 
his birth that he was to be a new Ishmael; that 
his home was to be, not in the wilderness, but 
in the busy haunts of men; that his life was to 
be devoted to oppression; that his business was 
to be rapine, you, sir, might hesitate to stretch 
forth your hand and strangle that young and 
monstrous life. You would doubtless stand 
somewhat in awe before the mysterious prin- 
ciple of human life which only God can give, 
and which man should never take away but 
upon the direst necessity. You, sir, would 
doubtless let that infant live to fulfill the felon- 
ies he prophesied and to meet the doom which 
belongs to crimes perpetrated rather than to 
crimes intended. But what would you say of 
a community which should spring forward to 
nurse so fell an existence asthat? What would 
you say of wise men who should come from a 
distance, still from the Hast, to bring not wel- 
come merely, but sustenance to the cradle of 
such aninfant? Would you not say that those 
messengers were the accomplices of the wretch 
to whom they administered ? 

In this blundering world of ours I recognize 
no divine right to rule but in ability and capa- 
city. I believe that is the best Government 
which is best administered; but all Govern- 
ments are administered so badly that war, sav- 
age as it always is, is sometimes necessary. 
But the only justification for war must be found 
in the cause for which it is waged. Mr. Pres- 
ident, hear what a great author says of unjust 
war. Says Mr. Vattel: 


“Ie who is engaged in war derives all his right 
from the justice of his cause. The unjust adversary 
who attacks or threatens him, who withholds what 
belongs to him, in a word, who does him an injury, 
lays him under the necessity of defending himself or 
of doing himself justice by force of arms; he author- 
izes him in all the acts of hostility necessary for 
obtaining complete satisfaction, Whoever, there- 
fore, takes up arms without a lawful cause can abso- 
lutely have no right whatever; overy act of hostility 
that he commits is an act of injustice. 

~“ Heis chargeable with allthe evils, all the horrors 
ofthe war; all the effusion of blood, the desolation 
of families, the rapine, the acts of violence, the 
ravages, the conflagrations, are his works and his 
crimes. Ho is guilty of a crime against the enemy 
whom he attacks, oppresses, and massacres without 
cause; he is guilty of a crime against his people, 
whom he forces into acts of injustice and exposes to 
danger without reason or necessity ; against those of 
his subjects who are ruined or distressed by the war, 
who lose their lives, their property, or their health, 
in consequence of it; finally, he is guilty of a crime 
against mankind in general, whose peace he disturbs, 
and to whom he sets a pernicious example,” 

Such are the heavy terms in which unjust 
wars are denounced by international law even 
when waged by independent Powers, sovereign 
States who are clothed with the full preroga- 
tive of making war. What shall be said of an 
unjust war waged, not by an independent State, 
but by a faction ina State, and waged upon 
its own Government, to which it owes allegi- 
ance, and to which it is indebted fora century 
of protection and of prosperity ? 

_ When war is made bya sovereign State other 
independent Powers are not allowed to criticise 
) t That would make one 
sovereign the judge of another, and inter- 
national law condemns that. But when it is 
made by a faction in a State then you are bound 
to criticise and to justify or to condemn the 
act. Ofall the criminals whom God has per- 
mitted to scourge a sinful world I insist upon 
it that by far the worst are those who wage 
civil war and who are not provoked thereto by 
the memory of wrong or inspired thereto by the 
hope of reform; and such, I say, were those 
who inaugurated the rebellion of 1861. They 
confessed that the Government had done them 
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SENATE: 


nowrong. They boasted that it had done them 
nowrong. It could have done them no wrong. 
The rebels themselves had largely administered 
the Government. That oneinterest which they 
most cherished, the interest of slavery, they’ 
admitted was safe in the Republic. The only 
reform they proposed was, not to make slavery 
more secure in the Republic, but to make it the 
corner-stone of the Republic. For that fell 
purpose civil war was inaugurated. To habil- 
itate a Government which should darken thé 
seas with the traffic in slaves and should vex the 
land by the tillage of slaves, that was the pur- 
pose for which civil war was inaugurated in our 
midst. The confederates asked of the States 
of the world the privilege to make war that 
they might become an independent Power, and 
they at the same time issued their manifesto 
declaring this to be the purpose for which their 
independence was to be employed. 

Mr. President, England stretched acrogs the 
ocean to take that enterprise by the hand. 
Without her authorization the confederates 
would have found no communion in the world 
except that of other pirates. Without that 
authorization there would have been no flag 
on the wide seas to salute the flag of the con- 
federates except the black flag. ‘‘ Pirates,” 
says Bynkershoek, ‘‘are those who without 
the authorization of any sovereign commit 
depredations either by sea or by land.” 

Sir, no Englishman, and certainly no Ameri- 
can, will deny that rebellion is not sometimes 
justified. John Hampden and George Wash- 
ington were rebels; but John Hampden and 
George Washington revolted against oppres- 
sion, and they imperiled their lives in defense 
of right and of justice. But these men did not 
revolt against oppression ; they revolted against 
the very genius of equity. They rebelled not 
only against the authority of the Constitution 
but against the organic law of the moral uni- 
verse as well. They plowed the land with all 
the horrid enginery of war, and they manured 
it with the slaughter of their countrymen only 
that they might reapa fatter and more bound- 
less harvest of human slavery. 

Mr. President, unlike the child to whom I 
referred a short time ago, the confederates had 
no physical life ; they had no being of any sort; 
they asked leave to be; they asked leave to 
fight their way into being, and for the purpose 
I have explained; and England, withoutdemur- 
rage of a day, gave that leave. Thatis Eng- 
Jand’s offense, in my judgment. Lord Russell, 
in one of his dispatches upon this subject, says 
in a letter to Mr. Adams: 

“What you contend for, I imagine, both as to the 
commencement of the war and as to its close, is that 
the United States of Americahad a full claim to exer- 
cise all the rights of belligerents, but that Great 
Britain had no just claims to exercise any of the 
rights of neutrals. 

“This position, however, Great Britain never 
can admit.” — Diplomatic Correspondence, first ecssion 
Thirty- Ninth Congress, p. 539. 

Sir, the noble earl was slightly mistaken. 
We did concede to Great Britain all the 
rights of a neutral; but, if I am not mistaken, 
God did not concede them to her. Terrible 
as was the enterprise in which the rebellion 
was engaged, threatening as it did disaster to 
the Republic here and to the cause of civiliza- 
tion anywhere, I know of no command in the 
code of international law which required Great 
Britain to take part with us in the suppression 
of it. Butif Ihave not mistaken the divine 
law, that did require of Great Britain and of 
every other civilized Power to lift up not only 
their voices but their arms against that most 
infamous pretense. 

But Great Britain does not owe reparation 


tous for her infractions of the divine law, She | 


owes reparation to us, not for not helping to 
suppress that rebellion, but for offensively step- 
ping forward to take it to her bosom; for ad- 
vertising to the nations of the earth that she 
stood indifferent between that pretender whom 


no nation had authorized to live and this estab- 
lishéd Government which had stood almost a 
hundred years; between that stranger whom 
nobody knew and this Republic, to whom she 
had plighted her faith and her friendship in a 
dozen solemn treaties; between that brigand 
who without authority of law, without the con- 
sent of nations, armed against order and jus- 
tice, and this sovereign State, which in obedi- 
ence to, constitutional duty and official oaths, 
armed simply to suppress insurrection and to 
maintain the` national peace. This was Eng- 
land’s offense against us. 

OF course, I think it was aggravated by the 
manner in which she proclaimed her neutrality 
and conceded that right of belligerency. I 
know of no other instance in history in which, 
by.a solemn and public proclamation, belliger- 
ent rights have been conceded to insurgents. 
So far as I know, up to that period of time 
insurgents had been compelled to secure such 
recognition as they did get by indirection rather 
than by express grant; but England jumped 
forward in the very morning of the engagement 
to proclaim before the nations of the world 
that she recognized in these insurgents, ani- 
mated and inspired by this purpose, the right, 
not to be a sovereign State, but to exercise the 
highest prerogative that any sovereign State 
can exercise, the right of making war. 

If Englaud was shameless enough to hold 
herself aloof from that contest, she could do so 
without offense to us; but without offense to 
us she could not open her markets to the new 
corsair, to stand guard over their cruisers while 
they were in her ports, and to protect them 
against pursuit for twenty-four hours after they 
had left her ports. 

Of course, Mr. President, I think the offense 
of England was greatly aggravated by the time 
at which she conceded belligerent rights. In 
the history of all previous insurrections and 
revolts that I know anything about the insur- 
gents had been required to struggle without 
any recognition from neutral Powers for a 
period of time, for a period of years, before 
obtaining any recognition whatever. 

During the second decade of this century, 
as you know, there were a great many colonies 
on this continent that revolted against foreign 
domination. Spain experienced such revolts ; 
Portugal did. The colonists revolted against 
Governments in which they had no voice and 
no vote ; Governments the seats of which were 
three thousand miles off; Governments which 
they said were oppressive and tyrannical. How 
oppressive was the Government of Spain you 
may infer from the declaration of John Ran- 
dolph, who, while he sternly frowned upon the 
revolt, declared that Ferdinand was an enemy 
of the human race. And yet those colonies, 
who asked not the privilege of making slaves, 
but asked the privilege of redeeming themselves 
from slavéry, were compelled to struggle for 
years without any recognition from any neutral 
Power. Nay, sir, after they had been fighting 
for this independence, I think, for seven years, 
your Government was legislating against them. 
After they had been fighting for seven years 
some of them were indicted even in Boston, 
right under the shadow of Faneuil Hall, where 
the first chapters of the American revolt were 
written ; there the adherents of the colonial 
cause were indicted and tried for the crime of 
piracy, and the judges who presided in the 
Federal courts were equally divided upon the 
question whether they were or were not guilty 
of piracy. 

But here England sprang forward with the 
full concession of belligerent rights before a 
battle had been fought. When Lord Russell 
promised belligerent rights to the confederacy 
the only guns that had been fired by the con- 
federacy were that gun which was fired across 
the bows of the Star of the West in Charleston 
: harbor, and that bombardment upon Fort Sum- 


ter to remove eighty men from that garrison. 
But two things should be remembered about 
that: first, that Great Britain did not know 
of that bombardment when Lord Russell made 
his speech ; and second, that the confederates 
themselves did not admit that that was an act 
of war upon the United States. They professed 
that it was only the forcible ejectment of alien 
troops from their territory. All that Great 
Britain knew of this contest when Lord Russell 
made that speech and promised these belligerent 
rights was that the confederates themselves 
claimed to be exércising, not a revolutionary 
but a constitutional right; that they were pro- 
testing there would be no war; that individuals 
among them were swaggering with a pretended 
willingness to swallow all the blood that should 
be shed during the contest! So that speech 
of Lord Russell was an invitation to hostilities, 
not a recognition of them. It was a license, 
not a condonation. It was an indulgence, not 
an act of forgiveness. 

Of course, Mr. President, I think the fault 
of England was infinitely aggravated by the 
excuse which shé urges in defense of her proc- 
lamation. Lord Russell, in the very dispatch 
from which I have read, says to Mr. Adams: 

_‘ With respect to your allegation that.the conces- 
sion of belligerent rights to the confederates was 
‘precipitate and unprecedented,” I answer both epi- 
thets by saying, first, that. our declaration followed 
and did not precede your.own declaration of the 
intended blockade of six orseven considerable ports, 
and tho declaration of an intention on the part of 
the confederates to issuo letters of marque.” 

It followed, said Lord Russell, the advor- 
tisement of this purpose on the part of the rebel 
government and on the part of the American 
Government. That is the unparalleled excuse 
pleaded for this unparalleled concession to an 
unparalleled crime ; as much as to say, because 
we were compelled to a belligerent attitude, 
therefore Great Britain is authorized to wel- 
come these confederates to the same attitude; 
because a Governmeutis compelled to a belli- 
gerent act, therefore Great Britain volunteers 
to an unholy rebellion belligerent rights; be- 
cause this Government, whose legitimacy no 
nation questions, in pursuance of authority no 
one could deny, blockaded Charleston and New 
Orleans, ports within their jurisdiction, and in 
order to suppress a revolt which it was her 
solemn duty to suppress, therefore Great Brit- 
ain proclaims-that the rebels themselves, who 
had no authority to exert, no jurisdiction to 
defend, might lawfully blockade Boston and 
New York in order to prosecute that very revolt 
which it was their solemn duty to abandon; be- 
cause treason had assumed. such proportions 
that only the dread powers of war could arrest 
it, therefore, and for that reason, Great Britain 
proclaimed that the traitors were no longer 
criminals, but only soldiers; because a police- 
man was forced to draw his knife to protect his 
life against the felon he has tried to arrest, you 
put a knife into the hands of the felon! That 
is British neutrality ! 

By parity of reasoning, if you respect the 
authority of the queen when she turns a mur- 
derer off at Tyburn you are bound to respect 
the authority of that murderer’s accomplices 
when they attack the life of the queen on Houns- 
low Heath. And what makes this apology most 
intolerable is that England parades our calam- 
ities as a justification for her crime. She says 
in substance, if our necessities had not been eo 
great she would not have cheered on our ene- 
mies; if we had not been compelled in self- 
defense to let slip the dogs of war she would 
not have cried ‘‘staboy!’’ to the hounds of the 
rebellion. ae. ; 

Belligerency is a factthey say. Of courseit 
is. Soishomicide. But whether the homicide 
be justifiable or excusable, or be willful mur- 
der, depends upon the facts and the circum- 
stances attending the commission ofit. Yes, 
belligerency is a fact; but when one of the 
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belligerents is a faction, an organized body of. 
people having not the prerogatives of a State, 
whether it be justifiable or excusable belliger- 
ency, depends on the purposes which actuate the 
belligerents, the ends they aim at, the cause 
which induces them to draw.the sword. As I 
have once said, I repeat.that if a sovereign be. 
the belligerent you cannot raise this question ; 
but if anything less than a sovereign be the 
belligerent, you are bound to. raise the. ques- 
tion. Hach sovereign licenses or not such 
belligerents, according as he approves or dis- 
approvesthe cause. Hngland’s minister ought 
to have conferred belligerent rights upon the 
confederates if England approved the cause 
of the confederates ; but I say in the spirit of 
the dispatch of Secretary Fish, that when her 
minister did that he put the character of the 
queen and the peace of the realm at hazard. 

Mr. President, I did not mean to argne the 
Alabama claims. That is unnecessary. I 
know that discussion is in very good hands. 
I wanted to present these views by way of 
showing to the Senate that if you will consent 
to repeal these restrictions upon our trade, 
upon our effort, you will run no sort of risk of 
embarrassing the collection of the Alabama 
claims so called. But since I have referred to 
that dispatch of September 15, I wish to call 
attention to just two other points init. I was 
glad to see in the dispatch that the British Gov- 
ernment was invited not only to consider the 
question of the reparation due to us for past in- 
juries, but to consider ‘“ what changes in the 
rule of public law’? were advisable in order to 
prevent like injuries in the future. Of course 
the futureis more important than the past. Of 
course it is more important to both Great Brit- 
ain and this Government, as great commercial 
Powers to have neutral rights accurately de- 
fined than that we should have, or that Great 
Britain should retain any particular sum of 
money. And I will venture to suggest that 
if the attention of the great Powers is to be 
invited to a new definition of neutral rights, I 
cannot conceive of two propositions which I 
think more worthy to be placed firmly in that 
code than this one which I have already read 
from the dispatch of our present Secretary of 
State, and which I will not repeat, and this 
other proposition which I have not yet read, 
but which I find in a memorable State paper 
addressed by the Danish minister, in 1795. 
When the British minister undertook to in- 
struct Denmark that England’s exigencies as 
a belligerent made it necessary to impose some 
restrictions upon the corn trade of Denmark, 
Count Bernstorf commenced his memorable 
reply with these most magnificent words : 

“ The law of nations is unalterable. Its principles 
do not depend on circumstances. An enemy engaged 
in war can exercise vengeance upon those who forget 
these principles; but in this case and without violat- 
ing the rigid law a reciprocity of injuries may take 
place; but a neutral Power which livesin peace can- 
not admit of nor acknowledge a compensation aris- 
ing from sucha reciprocity; it can only defend itself 
by its impartiality and by its treaties. It is not par- 
donable for it to renounce its rights in favor of any 
belligerent Power.” 

_If we are to have anew definition of neutral 
tights let that proposition go into the code 
side by side with the proposition recently 
announced by the Secretary of State. And I 
was glad, sir, to read in that very dispatch 
that while the President expected reparation 
to be made for the great injuries inflicted upon 
American rights by the power of Great Britain 
during the recent war, he did not propose to 
hurry the making of that reparation. What 
England did was the act of her ministry. The 
British nation, like ours, acts through agents. 
Of course the nation is responsible for the 
misconduct of its agents ; but the nation should 
never be dragged into war for the condact of 
its agents until the people themselves have 
had time to deliberate upon the act and to 
approve or repair it. i 


i to Cuba. 


am heartily glad, |! 


therefore, that the President allows time for 
the British people to deliberate upon the ques- 
tion whether they will approve or repudiate 
Lord. Russell’s proclamation. . 

That magnanimity becomes the President 
the more because it is in such sharp contrast 
with the conduct of England herself on a recent 
memorable occasion. When the sweat and 
agony of the late. war were upon- us it was 
thought an agent of ours committed a trespass 
upon. the rights of Great Britain. The com- 
mander of the San Jacinto, you remember, 
arrested a British packet-boat upon the high 
seas and took from her decks two passengers. 
They were subjects of our Government and 
criminals against our laws, They were at that 
time prosecuting a voyage in hostility to this 
Government. Nevertheless the minister to 
whom the management of our foreign affairs 
was then confided thought the capture unwar- 
rantable. But he seems to have been in doubt 
whether to return the captives or not, and for 
two reasons: first, because the American peo- 
ple were, owing to the obnoxious character of 
the captives, peculiarly gratified at their arrest, 
and, second, because the Government of Great 
Britain had once fought a war in defense of 
her right to take her subjects from under a 
foreign flag, even when they were not crimi- 
nals and not pursuing measures contrary to 
their allegiance. 

Mr. Seward, therefore, could not well know 
whether our people would consent to give up 
the captives or whether the queen’s minister 
would demand them. [t did not seem a flagrant 
trespass ; no life was taken, nota drop of blood 
was shed, not a dollar of property was sacri- 
ficed. The act was not inspired by any ill will 
or disrespect for the flag or the authority of 
the queen. Nevertheless, the same Lord Rus- 
sell who so promptly flung his mantle to cover 
the nakedness of the rebellion did instruct the 
British minister here to demand the return of 
these captives. More than that, regardless of 
whathad been the British doctrine upon the law- 
fulness of such capture, or of what might be the 
opinion of the American Government and of 
the American people, he instructed his minis- 
ter that if Mr. Seward desired time to consider 
the demand he could have—how much do you 
think? Seven days! If within that time the 
captives were not restored to the protection of 
the British flag, his minister was instructed to 
ask for his credentials and to return to London, 
giving such instructions as might be needed 
for British commanders within his reach. 

Sir, I need not tell you that those captives 
were returned, and I cannot tell you how 
promptly they were returned without drawing 
trom the vocabulary of those promptest of all 
business men I know, the railroad conductors, 
and telling you they were returned ‘on time.” 
We not only went down into the valley of 
humiliation at the word of command, but we 
went on the double-quick. How keenly the 
mortification of that hour. was felt you may 
infer when I tell you that I saw an American 
Secretary, as old as Lord Russell himself, with 
great tears rolling down his cheeks when he 
spoke of it. 

The American people expect reparation for 
that wealth destroyed, that blood shed, that life 
sacrificed in consequence of the license which 
the queen’s ministers so eagerly threw to the 
rebellion. But I am glad to hear the President 
say that as we knew how to hurry in making 
reparation for a wrong inconceivably small, so 
we know how to wait for reparation for a wrong 
incaleulably great. 

I commenced these remarks by an allusion 
I must close with another allusion 
to the same subject. Ido not know that we 
ought now to license Cuba as a belligerent, but 
we ought to determine that question without 
unnecessary delay. The President, in that very 
dispatch from which I have quoted, has given 


us the principles upon which we must decide 
it, Wemust decide it in view of the “‘ occasion 
and the circumstances.’’ 

If in Cuba there is a Government which 
claims to be independent of Spanish control, 
if that Government has a military force fighting 
in defense of that independence, if we believe 
independence to be an equitable and just right 
of the Cubans, and if upon our consciences we 
believe they will make a good and not a bad 
use of independence, we owe it to Cuba, we 
owe it to the memory of our fathers, we owe 
it to the cause of human progress, to issue our 
sovereign authorization to the patriots of Cuba 
to fight for that independence, and so to snatch 
them from the category of pirates at once. 

One thing more I cannot fail to add. If 
believing all these things of the Cuban struggle 
we refuse or hesitate to license it out of any 
apprehension that we may thereby embarrass 
the recovery of our claims upon Great Britain ; 
or if we refuse to repeal these unjust and un- 
warrantable restrictions upon our trade imposed 
by the act of 1818 because of the same appre- 
hension, we shall have surrendered that very 
sovereign right of decision which we are told 
the President is resolved to maintain, and we 
shall have also renounced a sacred right of 
neutrality which the noble Dane declared, more 
than three quarters of a century since, it was 
“not pardonable to renounce.” 


Navy-Yard at League Island. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. W. SCOFIELD, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix tHE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 21, 1870. 
The House having under consideration the bill 


(H.R. No, 480) for the transfer of the navy-yard from 
Philadelphia to League Island— 


Mr. SCOFIELD said: 

Mr. Sreakur: The extraordinary efforts made 
to defeat this bill, regardless, as it seems to me, 
of its merits or demerits, induces me to tres- 
pass once again upon the patience of the House. 
Almost everything bas been discussed by its 
opporents except the provisions of the bill 
itself. Proposed or apprehended expenditures 
elsewhere have been sharply criticised—per- 
haps justly; the administration of the Presi- 
dent in every department has been arraigned, 
as if to convert the opponents of the Adminis- 
tration into opponents of this bill. Let each 
matter stand by itself. Ifimproper measures 
are proposed there will be an opportunity to 
discuss and expose them. | If the Administra- 
tion has been or proposes to be extravagant or 
wasteful, it will be'a fit time for animadversion 
when instances are before the House. For the 
present, it is enough to consider the pending 
bil. 
Now, let us see what this bill proposes to do. 
For a long time the Government has felt the 
want of a navy-yard in which iron and iron- 
clad vessels might be constructed. During 
the early part of the late war this want was so 
pressing that steps were taken to supply it. It 
was urged upon Congress by the Navy Depart- 
ment. Commissions were several times ap- 
pointed toselectasite. Congressional commit- 
tees were appointed to report upon it. These 
commissions and committees, after roaming up 
and down the coast and examining all proposed 
localities, made their reports. Congress acted 
upon them. Such a yard, it was agreed upon 
all hands, should possess certain advantages. 
Tt should be upon fresh water. It should be 
inland, both to secure fresh water and to be 
safe from a sudden attack of an enemy. It 
should be near to iron and coal. It should be 
near to a large city, where artisans, mechanics, 
and laborers of all kinds, and where machinery 
of every description, could be readily found. 
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It should be where there was plenty of space. 
The navy-yards at Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia werealltoosmall. League Island 
had all these advantages, and after a long de- 
bate and controversy in Congress, running 
through several years, it was finally selected. 
The city of Philadelphia gave us six hundred 
acres of land, It was staked off and appro- 
priated by the Government, The gentleman 
from Massachusetts says it is a ‘‘fixed fact.” 
I so regard it. Fixed by law, and more firmly 
fixed by its peculiar advantages. The owners 
of adjoining land know what they are to have 
for neighbors. No expensive residences, or 
other buildings unfit for such a locality, will be 
crected there, except such buildings as may be 
appropriate. The city will grow in another 
direction. , 

Now, what does this bill propose to do? 
Make an appropriation to begin the construc- 
tion of the yard now? No, sir; no money can 
be drawn from the Treasury in consequence of 
this bill. But it proposes that when League 
Island shall be improved, however near or 
distant that time may be, a certain other 
thing shall then be done also. What is that? 
The Government has now a navy-yard at Phil- 
adelphia for the construction of wooden ves- 
sels. It lies several miles further up the Del- 
aware, in the middle of the city. It contains 
twenty-three acres of land, worth about three 
million dollars. It does not contain half space 
enough for the use of the Government, but isa 
great offense to that portion of the city and an 
obstacle to its growth. Shall we maintain two 
navy-yards at Philadelphia, one for iron-clads 
and one for wooden vessels? This bill says no. 
It undertakes to provide that when the new 
navy-yard shall be begun, the machinery and 
materials of the old shall be moved down to it, 
and as portions of the ground shall thus become 
vacant they shall be sold. It undertakes to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to improve 
the new yard in this way whenever Congress 
shall authorize him to improve it at all. 

Why not wait, it is asked, until an appropri- 
ation shall be made for this purpose, and put 
this donation in that bill? Because the rules 
of the House forbid any legislation in an appro- 
priation bill. Besides, if it could thus be done, 
it is better to doit now. It may be years be- 
fore an appropriation will be made; but it is 
better for the city of Philadelphia that it should 
be determined now that this obstacle to its 
growth is at some future time to be removed; 
butitis said also that it is not safe to leave 
the terms of sale to besettled by the President, 
and that the proceeds of it should be paid into 
the Treasury instead of being expended upon 
League Island. Very well; the friends of the 
bill have already accepted amendments to re- 
move both of these objections. 

When the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Dawes] is forced to admit that it au- 
thorizes no expenditure of money until an 
appropriation shall be made by Congress, he 
drops down into the assertion that it is at least 
a ‘‘ forerunner”? of an appropriation. I cannot 
see much force in his irreverent wit. If he 
means simply to say that it is proposed to pass 
this bill now, and that some other bill may be 
proposed at some future time, itis true enough. 
In that sense it is a forerunner of all subse- 
quent legislation. Baut if he means to say that 
the passage of this bill necessitates or even 
facilitates an appropriation, he has entirely 
misapprehended its terms. It does not require 
the construction of the navy-yard at League 
Island to be undertaken now, but simply that 
when it shall be undertaken the old material 
shall be used instead of buying new, and that 
the old ground shall be sold; in short, that 
we shall have but one navy-yard at Philadel- 

hia instead of two, as is now provided by law. 
tis a measure of economy and retrenchment, 
instead of extravagance or waste. 


Failing to find anything to condemn -in the 
bill itself, the gentleman starts out on a hunt 
through the Departments for topics of ani- 
madversion. The Secretary of the Navy has 
recommended. appropriations to the several 
navy-yardsofthecountry. Itisthe usual course. 
All other Secretaries have done the same thing. 
Some years it is more; some years less. Ifwe 
are going to have navy-yards at all, we must 
keep them in repair. But the Secretary has 
been endeavoring to economize in coal. He 
has directed the commanders of vessels to use 
sails instead of steam ; and when the sails were 
wanting he has supplied them. He hoped he 
would thus save money and make better sea- 
men at the same time. Does the gentleman 
condemn him for this? Ob, no, sir; but while 
he admits that something will thus be saved, 
he thinks that the Secretary has overestimated 
the amount. And for this he is made the sub- 
ject of criticism and ridicule; and that, too, 
in a speech professedly made in the interest of 
economy. ‘‘Faithful,’’ cries the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, as he gives him this un- 
merited thrust, ‘‘faithful are the wounds of 
a friend.” 

The Postmaster General is the next victim 
of these “ faithful” words. What has he done? 
He has recommended the abolition of the 
franking privilege. In this he represents the 
wishes of the people. One of the great jour- 
nals of the country has been advocating it for 
many years, making it almost a specialty. It 
is an old abuse. ‘Lhe public interest as well 
as the people demandsareform. Mr. Creswell 
has the courage to undertake it. Does the 
gentleman take open issue with him upon this 
subject? I do not so understand him. But 
he complains that the amount to be saved to 
the Treasury has been overstated. The saving 
will not be $5,000,000, as claimed by the 
Postmaster General. Well, suppose it is not, 
suppose it is only $1,000,000, is not that some- 
thing? Isnotthat worth saving? Should this 
officer be held up as a subject of animadversion 
and ridicule, in a.speech claiming to advocate 
economy, for trying to save to the country that 
small sum, even if he was mistaken in his belief 
that it would be five times as much? Such 
criticism is not becoming to an earnest advo- 
cate of the proposed reform. These are 
“wounds” indeed, but not the ‘faithful 
wounds of a friend.” They suggest rather the 
balance of the text. That would have been 
more appropriate than the part recited. It is 
not the cheer of a colaborer in a good cause. 

But my friend, does not content himself 
with only two victims of “ faithful wounds.”’ 
“ While the glow is on him” he calls the whole 
Administration to account. Last year Presi- 
dent Johnson made estimates of the amounts 
which he thought would be sufficient for his 
successor, General Grant. They were his last 
will and testament. Wasteful as his own Ad- 
ministration had been, he determined to entail 
a rigid economy upon his successor. The gen- 
tleman has been adding up these estimates. 
He makes them amount to $803,000,000. But 
he has made a mistake. He has left out 
$17,800,000 of the estimates for the Post 
Office Department. When this omitted item is 
included, the sum is $320,800,000. Mr. John- 
son spent a good deal more than this himself, 
but he thought this sum would do for General 
Grant. 

Very well, sir; General Grant has not only 
got along with this sum but a good deal less, 
and witha reduced rate of taxation has already 
paid nearly eighty-one million dollars of the 
public debt. But the gentleman further says 
that General Grant now asks for more than 
Mr. Johnson thought he should have. He 
says the estimates for this year amount to 
$831,000,000. Here is another error. The esti- 
mates for this year are atrifle over three hundred 
and nineteen million dollars. The increased 


sum is made by footing the estimate for the 
Post Office Department $11,700,000 more than 
it really is. When this correction is made it 
appears that the whole estimates for this year 
are considerably smaller than they.were last. 
But thisis not all. About six million dollars 
of the estimates for this year go to pay interest 
due the sinking fund, which interest is used to 
purchase more bonds for the same fund. This 
is no part of the current expenses. It should 
be deducted from the estimates, It will thus 
be seen that the Johnson estimates exceed those 
of General Grant by seven or eight million 
dollars. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
had it $28,000,000 the other way. 

Mr. Speaker, two things have been alleged 
in this debate: first, that this bill involved a 
large expenditure of money; and, second, that 
the general estimates of this year are larger 
than they were last. I have shown that both 
allegations are unfounded in fact. The sale 
of the old ground will put more money in the 
Treasury than theremoval of theold machinery 
can possibly take out. The show of hostility 
to the Administration is only assumed to mis- 
lead the real ‘‘ opposition” to cast a solid vote 
against the bill. An Administration with a 
diminishing debt and diminishing taxation can- 
not be successfully charged with prodigality. 

The old rivalry of location disguised as a 
question of economy, and charging. extrava- 
gance upon the Administration, is at the bottom 
of this fight. With some of the opponents 
of this measure the love of economy is alto- 
gethera new passion. Their present speeches 
condemn their former votes; and if this bill, 
through these disguises, shall be defeated, as 
quite likely it may be, their subsequent votes, 
no doubt, will fall under the same condemna- 
tion. As the old anecdote has it, the pigeons 
will be found in the litter, but none in the 
basket. 


The Cuban Question. 


SPEECH OF HON. CLINTON L. COBB, 
OF NORTIE CAROLINA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 5, 1870, 
The Houso being in Committee of the Whole, and 


having under consideration the President’s annual 
message. 


Mr. COBB, of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no apology to offer for the remarks I 
shall now submit in behalf of the struggling 
patriots of the island of Cuba. I didnot desire 
to thrust myself prominently forward in the 
discussion of this question, but the manifest 
apathy of the House of Representatives upon 
a matter of such vital interest to the whole 
country, and upon which the whole country is, 
so nearly unanimous in sentiment, demands 
that we, who have at heart the great cause of 
independence and liberty, should let our senti- 
ments be known to the public and fix the 
responsibility of delay upon those properly 
chargeable with it. 

Fitting would it be if the first sentiment of 
recognition, the first expression of sympathy, 
should come from this House, from us who are 
directly charged with the execution of the 
wishes of the people. But it seems that such 
shall not be the case. With the exception of 
the eloquent appeal of the gentleman from 
Nevada, [ Mr. Frrca,] made on the 16th of last 
December, not a voice has been raised within 
these walls in support of the gallant republic 
of Cuba, while, to our shame be it said, the 
country is electrified by the eloquence of Sen- 
ators demanding right and justice for the heroic 
patriots. Sir, l warn gentlemen against this 
overcautious prudence. They will discover 
when it is too late that the people, their con- 
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stituents, will not suffer themselves to be trifled 
with and their wishes ignored in such a man- 
ner. 

Early in the present session of Congress I 
introduced a resolution in the following words: 

ae of Representatives par- 
Bete rhe eae of Represe Rate ithe 
deep interest which they feel for the success of the 
republic of Cuba, struggling to establish its liberty 
and independence; and that it will give its consti- 
tutional support to the President ofthe United States 
whenever he may deem it expedient to recognize the 
sovereignty and independence of said republic.” 

I believe that I was the first to move upon 
the subject in the present Congress. My pur- 
pose was to gain from the immediate Repre- 
sentatives of the people an expression of. opinion 
upon a point of policy perhaps foreign in its 
character to some extent, but which concerns 
nearly not only the interests and honor but the 
imperative duty of the American people. 

I had observed that the President seemed to 
be backward and hesitating in his action in 
regard to Cuban relations. Perhaps, in the ab- 
sence of some direct expression of will on the 
part of the Representatives of the people, it 
was to be expected that the President would 
observe in this Cuban matter the same cautious 
diplomacy which usually obtains in our foreign 
intercourse. I do not mean to intimate that 
it is often proper for this House to express an 
opinion meant to influence the foreign policy 
of the Government—it is not always wise or 
expedient—but there may be cases in which 
such an expression of opinion is not only 
proper but becoming the House, and I con- 
sider the present question as one demanding 
such an expression from us. The President 
has eloquently and justly remarked, upon a 
noted occasion, ‘This is a Republic where 
the will of the people is the law of the land. 
I beg that their voice may be heard;’’ and “I 
shall have no policy to interpose against the 
will of the people.” Such sentiments are 
worthy the man, and worthy the President of 
the first and greatest country upon the globe; 
and I believe that his Cuban policy would be 
influenced by what he might find to be the 
wishes of the people in the United States. 

This, sir, is purely an American question ; 
and we. should be bold and open, as well as 
defiant, in regard to all matters on this side 
the ocean. The President could not be ex- 
pected. to be so unless backed and supported 
by an unequivocal manifestation of the wishes 
of the people. The failure of the House of 
Representatives, up to this time, to take action 
or put forward any views upon the subject has 
been well calculated to deter the President 
from a departure from that caution and hesi- 
tancy which characterize Governments in their 
foreign intercourse upon ordinary occasions. 

I desire, Mr. Speaker, that this House take 
such action, and make known to the world the 

- intense feeling of the American public in such 
manner as not only to justify General Grant 
in adopting a bold and positive policy, bat to 
make it obligatory upon him to do so, under 
his express purpose to act in all matters in 
deference to the popular will. 

There is no fact more evident to every ob- 
server than that the country with great unan- 
imity desires the independence of Cuba, and 
wishes the Government to aid, by all proper 
measures, in attaining that result, A refusal of 
this House to give expression tothe popular will 
is, in effect, to stifle the voice of our constitu- 
ents, and, possibly, to mislead the President. A 
failure to take action promptly and earnestly 
throws the responsibility of the past and present 
policy of the Government entirely upon this 
House; for the President is evidently await- 
ing such action before he can feel authorized 
in inaugurating such steps as may either direcily 
or indirectly aid the Cubans in their heroic 
struggle. 


What is now the duty of this Government? I 


maintain that itis our duty at once to recog- 
nize the belligerent character or the independ- 
ence of the Cubans. The ultimate or immedi- 
ate annexation of the island to the United 
States I shall view as a matter foreign to this 
discussion, and not attempt to enlist favor by 
holding that the establishment of the independ- 
ence of Cuba will be followed by its admission 
into our Government. Such an event may hap- 
pen, and doubtless will. The history of Texas 
may be repeated. But there is a higher stand- 
point from which this subject should be viewed. 
The mere gain of territory becomes insignifi- 
cant and mean compared with the appeals made 
to our sense of justice and feelings of human- 
ity. The Cubans base their claims upon the 
eternal principles of right. 

For my own part, if I were called upon to 
decide I should unhesitatingly declare in favor 
of the recognition of the republic of Cuba as 
a nation of the earth. But it may not be 
entirely clear in a strictly legal view that the 
Cubans are now entitled to a recognition of their 
independence. I mean that this may admit 
of argument on both sides. But I maintain 
that the leaning of this Government should be 
in favor of belligerency, and that the bare fact 
that a reasonable doubt exists would be a full 
justification for recognition of Cuban independ- 
ence. 

Leaving out, however, the consideration of 
the more decisive step of recognizing the inde- 
pendence of the republic, I shall briefly exam- 
ine the claims of Cuba to recognition from the 
United States Government as.a belligerent. 
There is no positive international law as to the 
time when a people struggling for liberty shall be 
accorded belligerent rights. The prudence or 
policy or interest of each nation controls its 
action. The President takes this position in 
his message, referring to Cuba: 

“That this nation is its own judge when to accord 
the rights of belligeronts,” 

Such hag been the conduct of the great 
Powers of Europe, Spain included. They have 
recognized and aided revolting colonies when- 
ever it has suited their purposes. Nay, more; 
they go further, pull down and set up Govern- 
ments, annex provinces and peoples for their 
own aggrandizement when it is safe to do so. 
I call the attention of gentlemen to the con- 
duct of France in setting up an imperial Gov- 
ernment on our own continent in Mexico 
against the will of the people, which was 
indorsed, approved, and recognized by the 
Courts of Europe. And the same Government 
of France has seized large territories in Africa 
and appropriated Savoy, with the consent of 
Europe, Spain included. England, with the 
consent of Europe, has pushed her conquests 
over a large portion of Asia and in every part 
of the globe. Russia is continually doing the 
same thing, and her sisters of Europe acqui- 
esce. Spain, the arrogant mistress of Cuba, in 
times gone by when she had the strength pur- 
sued the same course and got possession of the 
“ gem of the Antilles” by the same means, 
all Europe agreeing, 

This proposition, then, does not admit of 
doubt or discussion, that the United States is 
its own judge of the time when it shall become 
fit to recognize or allow belligerent rights to a 
struggling colony. Has the time arrived when 
it can be extended to Cuba with honor to the 
Government and in accordance with its known 
principles of equity and right? The great 
trouble, Mr. Speaker, seems to be, from the 
language used by the President in his message, 
that the Cubans have not established the fact 
that they are belligerents; that their revolu- 
tion is not a war, but a small movement of 
disaffected persons, without organization or 
strength, and easily to be subdued by the 
Spanish authorities. 

A distinguished Senator, [Mr. SUMNER, ] in 
a speech delivered in the State of Massa- 


chusetts September 22, 1869, taking grounds 
against the Cubans, used this language : 

“ Belligerence is a fact attested by evidence. If 
the fact does not exist there is nothing to recognize, 
The fact cannot be invented or imagined; it must 
be proved.” 

Accepting these doctrines as true, which 
undoubtedly they are, it will be no difficult’ 
matter to establish the “fact” that the Cubans 
are belligerents, and carrying on a creditable 
and successful war. It will be no difficult mat- 
ter to show and to prove that they have a gov- 
ernment organized and in operation, with all 
its branches complete, and an army, officered 
and manned and in the field, flushed with 
repeated successes over their Spanish tyrants. 

Vattel declares that belligerency is neither a 
principle nor aright, but an act. As soon asa 
party rises to arms and carries on a war it be- ` 
comes a combatant, a belligerent. Taking this 
definition with that of Mr. Sumner, who will 
dare question the right and duty of the Ameri- 
can Congress to extend its moral assitance to 
the patriots of Cuba? Are they not carrying 
on a war fierce and sanguinary? Sir, did not 
the Cuban insurgents “rise to arms” when 
at Demajagua, on October 10, 1868, they de- 
clared their eternal separation from the mon- 
archy of Spain and independence of its power? 
Did not they become “ combatants,” determ- 
ined to conquer or to die, when in less than 
three days afterward the districts of Bayamo, 
Manzanillo, Jiguani, and Las Tunas joined the 
movement and swelled the army of the liberals 
to four thousand men? This, sir, in three days. 
Does it not seem like war ? 

The force of the Cuban.army to-day amounts 
to not less than forty thousand men, and the 
area of the republic, embracing the western 
and central departments with a large number 
of adherents in the eastern, will include two 
thirds of the island. The Spanish Government, 
recognizing what Mr. Sumner could not see, 
the magnitude of the rebellion, has already 
sent fifty-two thousand troops to suppress it, 
and fifty-two vessels of war, carrying four hun- 
dred and six guns. Such isthe statement from 
a Spanish source, from General Prim himself, 
made in the Cortes on the 80th of last Novem- 
ber.s And this is not all the force that Spain 
has used in her effort to crush this revolution ; 
for since the sitting of the present session, by 
and with the consent of our own Government, 
she has sent thirty additional gun-boats armed 
with Parrot-guns to help maintain her au- 
thority in the island of Cuba. Does not all 
this smell of war? And the news of the recent 
signal success of the patriots at Guarimaro 
under our gallant countryman, General Jor- 
dan, in an important and well-ordered battle, 
bears with it the important truth that half- 
armed and undisciplined, but fired with the 
righteousness of their cause, the patriots of 

uba are no mean matches for their Spanish 
opponents. 

We are not to determine the existence of 
a war in Cuba by the magnitude of our recent 
struggle. Our own Army was larger than the 
entire population of Cuba. We numbered our 
battle-fields by the hundred, and our slain by 
hundreds of thousands. And I fear that our 
President, accustomed to a grand army of a 
million men, may be induced to look upon 
the forty thousand revolutionists of Cuba as a 
small insurrection easily to be subdued. But 
if the comparison be made between our revo- 
lutionary struggle and that of the Cubans the 
odds are all with the latter. With half the 
population they have twice the army, and have 
already met with fewer reverses and more suc- 
cesses in the sixteen months since October 10, 
1868, than our revolutionary army did from the 
battle of Lexington to that of Trenton. But, 
sir, in addition to their army in the field the 
Cubans have a government, a constitution, and 
laws. They have set themselves up free and 
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distinct from Spain, and have maintained their 
ground for sixteen months, gaining strength 
and power every day. 

What reason can be urged against our pur- 
suing the course which heretofore we have 
practiced? The policy of this Government in 
regard to the other American colonies strug- 
gling for independence has been swift to ac- 
knowledge belligerency and to give them the 
encouragement of our support. 

Even in the case of Greece such a policy 
was marked and became to be approved by 
the world. When that bold ground was taken 
by us we were not so strong, nor did we oc- 
cupy so important a position among the nations 
as we now do. When we have attained our 
present high stand of importance and strength 

- among the Powers of the earth, shall the Rep- 
resentatives of the people show less firmness 
and boldness in asserting American policy and 
Americanideasthan did their predecessors? As 
we gain in strength shall it be said that we lose 
in spiritand courage? I believe that those who 
contribute to place-us in that attitude before 
mankind will misrepresent the American peo- 
ple and doinjustice to their character and fame. 
This is no time and no occasion for the Rep- 
resentatives of the people to stickle upon ab- 
struse points of international law or delicate 
notions of comity. Really the law is with us 
should we decide to recognize the belligerent 
rights of Cuba. 

But gentlemen feara collision with Spain in 
the event we take this course. Sir, I entertain 
no such fear. Already she has her hands full 
to manage dissensions at home and the cam- 
paignin Cuba. Ideprecate war and its horrors 
as much as any man. I desire to see the sun- 
light of peace illumine the whole world. But 
should a war come, should Spain feel author- 
ized to declare hostilities, then, inspired by the 
justice of our cause, we could and would meet 
her arrogance with speedy chastisement. But 
no such result need be feared. 

Spain has never been noted for strict adher- 
ence to the law and comity of nations, and she 
has been much less noted for observing the 
great principles of humanity which have grown 
up with the spirit of the Christian age and been 
acted upon and enforced by the enlightened 
sentiment of mankind. There is no nation 
now onthe earth which lays claims to enlighten- 
ment and civilization whose record is so tar- 
nished with cruelties and enormities as that of 
Spain; and in no portion of the world have 
those cruelties and enormities been so greatas 
toward her Americati colonies who have dared 
to assert their freedom. 

Time and again have the sympathies of man- 
kind been aroused by her conduct on this 
continent, and the feelings of the American 
people shocked by those things which they 
were restrained from preventing only on ac- 
count of those laws and usages of nations which 
Spain has never hesitated to disregard. -A 
record of her oppressions and unjustifiable 
exactions toward the colonies is of itself a 
sufficient justification for the present revolution 
in Cuba, and really does enlist the sympathies 
of mankind in theirbehalf. But, Mr. Speaker, 
until America takes grounds it cannot be ex- 
pected that any other nation will. Should any 

Ñuropean Government act in advance of us it 
would be an everlasting disgrace and reproach 
to the American Republic. I appeal to the 
Representatives of the American people to 
occupy this ground, in advance of all others, 
as peculiarly theirs. 

There is another aspect in which the United 
States are called upon to view this question, of 
rather a domestic character. We have gone 
through a war to remove the disgrace of Afri- 
can slavery, which has so long been a blot upon 
our fair fame. We have asserted the highest 
grounds of rights, liberty, and citizenship in 
connection with the emancipated slaves of the 
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South; we have the approbation and the ad- 
miration of the world for what we have done; 
and mankind have a right to expect that we 
will not let an opportunity pass of completing 
the noble work already now so nearly accom- 
plished on this continent. Should slavery con- 
tinue to exist in Cuba because of our failure 
toimprove the present opportunity to remove it, 
it would detract materially from the glory of our 
recent achievement. Our recent work is but 
half done while a slave groans under his burdens 
in the western hemispheré. Our honor is com- 
promised so long as at our very doors a slave 
bears the shackles which we have it in our 
power to remove justly and properly. 

The freedmen of the South in their rejoicing 
over their own liberation stretch out yearning 
hearts to their kindred in bonds within a few 
days’ sailofourshore. They implore the Gov- 
ernment to extend its humanity and its power 
across the water. They are loyal and true to 
the Government and the Union, and by every 
act or showing have proved that they may be 
depended upon to defend American institutions 
against enemies from without or from within. 
They have been an element of political power 
and physical strength. In some sections of 
the country we must rely mainly upon them to 
support that policy of the Government which 
has saved the nation from dissolution and ruin. 
That the Government was constrained to place 
its reliance upon them is manifest, and rec- 
ognized in the reconstruction acts and policy 
under which the recently insurgent States have 
been and are expected to be restored to their 
allegiance. Nothing could serve more to 
strengthen the Government with them than a 
timely and prompt policy looking to the liber- 
ation of the slaves of Cuba. The occasion 
should not be allowed to pass, for it bears 
upon the safety, welfare, and perpetuity of this 
Union. 

There is still another view of this question 
to which I call the attention of my Republican 
colleagues from the northern States. Sir, the 
Republican party of to-day is but the old Abo- 
lition party in the hour of its trial. The Aboli- 
tion party were the founders and builders of the 
party which to-day has control of this Govern- 
ment. ‘They started without power and few in 
numbers, and succeeded only by the force and 
justice of their principles. There was never a 
day in which they lacked in boldness or cour- 
age or in energy; but on all occasions, in sea- 
son and out of season, they seized upon every 
opportune event and every favorable juncture 
of affairs to push forward the great truths and 
principles of humanity and justice upon which 
they founded their movement. The Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States were against 
them. ‘They were not deterred by this fact, 
but they hoped that time and Providence would 
enable them to make justice and right the law, 
or the law conform to justice and right. Bya 
concurrence of events and the approval of 
Providence they have fully succeeded in what 
seemed wild and improbable when it was first 
undertaken. Shall those who succeed to their 
glory and are reaping the fruits of their labors 
be prevented from pursuing the same course 
by pretensions that-international law or some 
indefinite comity of nations may stand in the 
way? How insignificant such obstacles are in 
comparison with those which stood in the way 
of what has been achieved since 1861! In such 
undertakings humanity works for success and 
God is for the right. Dare we fail to pursue 
the work, or dare we leave it unaccomplished 
when success is within our grasp? 

The colored men of the South, themselves 
happy in the possession of the fullest freedom, 
appeal to the Governmentto break the manacles 
from their brethren in Cuba. Let us show a 
disposition to do so, and the entire colored 
population of the South will barn with enthusi- 
asm and gratitude, and our party will be borne 


in triumph by them.. The cause of humanity 
demands our action, and its cries will never be 
hushed while a slave lives on this hemisphere. 
Let us see something more of the spirit and 
fire of the old abolition leaders! Cam those 
who come here upon the fruits of their, labors 
cease to prosecute their humane work? Will 
thé constituencies of the Representatives of 
to-day allow them to do it? I think not. I 
know not. And I warn gentlemen to look care- 
fully to the will of the people in their respect: 
ive localities. ` f 

Mr. Speaker, the President of the United 
States desires that the voice of the people be 
expressed. My opinion is clear that he is 
waiting to hear from us. Shall the people’s 
Representatives say in effect that the people 
have no voice and no wish to make known? 
Then, suppose the President by his policy lets 
Cuba die and slavery live, he 1s not responsi- 
ble. Weare. He asks us to declare the peo- 
ple’s voice, and he has promised to obey it. 
Shall we smother that voice, mislead the Pres- 
ident, and rivet the chains of slavery upon our 
suffering neighbors? God forbid. Can any 
gentleman upon this floor, who assumes such 


| responsibility, ever ask colored constituents 


to vote for him again? And, sir, who can ask 
the votes of Abolitionists? Who can ask the 
votes of the humane, of the just, or of the good? 
Ay, sir, as I have before remarked, they will 
find out when it is too late that the people, the 
sovereigns of this nation, hold their Represent- 
atives to a just and rigid account. l assure 
gentlemen that this is becoming a popular 
question ; that the heart of the nation is throb- 
bing with expectancy and anxiety; that the 
eyes of the world are upon us ; and that those 
to whom shall attach the responsibility of the 
perpetuation of slavery in the island of Cuba 
may expect, asthey will deserve, thereprobation 
of those who sent them here and the reproaches 
of an enlightened world. 

Mr. Speaker, the Cuban patriots have learned 
in our schools. Our example, our progress, 
and our happiness have taught them their ideas 
of liberty and republicanism. They have 
watched the rise of this country; they have 
seen it spring into greatness and consequence 
among the Powers of the earth from obscurity ; 
they have watched the march of progressive 
ideas taught in our schools; they have seen a 
feeble colony of three million people battling 
for eternal principles enlarge and expand until 
to-day it stretches across a continent, number: 
ing thirty-eight States and fifty million frec- 
men; they watched intensely the great rebel- 
lion, and saw the vindication of liberty and 
independence on three hundred battle-fields, 
and the complete overthrow of the slaveholding 
aristocracy, and the permanency and durability 
of the Government established forever ; they 
have watched us, sir; they have studied our 
Government, they have learned to love its 
institutions and ‘its principles, and who won- 
ders that they are fired by our success to take 
similar steps? We have been their pillar of 
cloud by day and of fire by night. 

I believe that no one doubts or can doubt 
that the present crisis in Cuba is the immediate 
result of our example and of our teaching. We 
rebelled against Great Britain when she was 
strong and we were weak, but trusted to the 
justice of our cause to establish our independ- 
ence. The relative strength of Cuba to Spain 
is greater than was ours to England atthe time 
of the battle of Bunker Hill, Atthat time Eng- 
land had no domestic disturbance, nor was she 
threatened with any foreign difficulty. When 
the Cubans commenced their present straggle 
Spain had no king upon her throne, and noth- 
ing but distraction and uncertainty in her -do- 
mestic affairs.. Our fathers triumphed; the 
right conquered; and our success and the 
glorious achievements which we have attained 
in material prosperity, in liberty, and in power 
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have planted a desire for independence in the 
breast of every patriot Cuban. We -are in 
effect responsible, and we should be proud that 
we are morally responsible for their, present 
revolt, When until now has any one thought 
of deserting an oppressed. people who have 
entered upon a straggle for their liberty under 
the incentive of our example? Such has never 
been the conduct of this Government, and I 
trust that in the day of its greatest power such 
will not be its conduct now. a 

Every impulse for political and religious 

liberty that exists in the hearts of the white 

opulation of Cuba was implanted there by us. 
very hope that tends to lighten the hearts of 
the bleeding slaves of Cuba has been held out 
to them by us. Shall we desert them when 
they have manfully arisen to assert their claims 
upon humanity, and placed themselves in a 
condition when we may rightfully extend to 
them the aid which our position and avowed 
principles have promised them? They have 
assumed belligerency and maintained the as- 
sumption with their blood and their treasures 
for sixteen months that they might afford us 
justification to intervene in their behalf. They 
have laid waste their fields, taken their wives 
and children to suffer hardships and wants in 
the recesses of their mountains, and have borne 
all that human nature was able to sustain 
that the opportunity might be given us of 
holding out encouragement and relief, and to 
add to our glory before the world and posterity. 
Shall we doggedly and disgracefully refuse to do 
our duty, now that they have prepared a fitting 
occasion for ustoact? My name shall never be 
recorded in the pages of this country’s history 
as having been derelict in a duty so incumbent 
upon me as a Representative of the American 
people; and whatever other failure in duty may 
be laid to my charge upon this floor, it shall 
never be urged against me that I wag unwilling 
to raise my voice or give my vote for liberty 
against slavery, for truth against error, for 
America against Spain. 

Cuba will be free. Itis already traced upon 
the history of the future. The great God of 
nations will not permit a brave and heroic 
people, struggling for the freedom which is the 
inherent right of every man whom He has cre- 
ated, to be crushed beneath the heel of tyranny. 
He will strengthen their hearts and nerve their 
arms; and, putting their trustin Hig overruling 
providenceand the righteousness of their cause, 
enduring all, suffering all, and daring all, they 
are determined to break forever the manacles 
which bind them to oppression and despotism. 
They see the bright goal in the near distance, 
and with all heart, soul, and strength mean 
to reach it. The right will prevail. 


San Juan Island. 


SPEECH OF HON. JACOB M. HOWARD, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In EXECUTIVE SESSION or THE SENATE, 
April 16, 1869. 

The Senate, being in executive session on the pro- 
posed treaty with Great Britain of J anuary 14, 1869, 
for the settlement, by arbitration, of the water- 
boundary line between the United Statesand Great 
Britain in Puget sound, the injunction of secrecy 
having been removed February 4, 1870— 

Mr. HOWARD said: 

Mr, Presipent: The island of San Juan is 
one of the numerous group ofislands in Puget’s 
sound, on the Pacific coast. On the west it 
is separated from Vancouver's Island by the 
channel known as the straits of Haro, and lies 
about fifteen miles from the southern extremity 
of Vancouver. It is about fifteen miles long 
and on an average six or seven miles broad. 
It has a good soil and a plenty of timber, as 
well as extensive quarries of limestone, By 


our countrymen this island has been claimed 
to belong to the United States, under the 
boundary treaty between us and Great Britain s 
of June 15th, 1846. It at first fell within the 
limits of Oregon Territory, and was embraced 
within one ofits counties. Territorial taxes 
were levied and collected there upon property 
belonging to the Hudson Bay Company, as 
well as that of American settlers. 

In 1859 a dispute arose as to the rightful 
jurisdiction of the United States over the 
island. A Scotchman had an unruly pig that 
got into the potato patch ofa Yankee settlerand 
did him damage. The Yankee remonstrated 
once and again with the Scotchman, but to no 
effect; and, losing his patience, as he should 
not have done, he took his rifle and shot the 
animal. A warrant was at once issued for his 
apprehension bya British magistrate at Victoria 
on Vancouver’s Island ; and a Mr. Dallas, son- 
in-law of Mr. Douglas, Governor of British 
Columbia, came over from Victoria to aid in 
making the arrest, threatening to take the de- 
fendant and carry him over to Victoria for trial. 
The defendant denied the jurisdiction of the 
British authorities, and refused to be arrested ; 
he protested that the island was American soil, 
on which British process could not be served, 
and stubbornly refused to be tried bya British 
court on Vancouver’s Island. The controversy 
waxed warm. He was told he had shot his 
neighbor's pig. He admitted it, and offered to 
pay the owner twice the value of the pig, but 
as for being taken over to Vancouver for trial 
he would not, and told Mr. Dallas plainly that 
if he attempted to seize him for that purpose 
he would use the same rifle in shooting him 
and the officer holding the warrant. 

The parley ended here. No attempt was 
made to seize him. But the event seems to 
have occasioned a sensation in Victoria ag well 
as on the island. General Harney, command- 
ing the department, ordered a company of 
American troops at Fort Bellingham to be 
posted on San Juan to protect the American 
settlers from such outrages, as wellas from the 
depredations of marauding Indians from the 
north. The captain of this company was im- 
mediately warned off the island by the agent 
of the Hudson Bay Company. He of course 
disregarded the warning; and thereupon three 
British ships of war approached theisland in a 
menacing manner. Butthis attempt to intimi- 
date did not move Captain Picket. He still 
remained at his post on the island, within short 
range of the British guns. Governor Douglas 
thundered forth a proclamation that the “ sov- 
ereignty of the island of San Juan and of the 
whole of the Haro Archipelago has always been 
undeviatingly claimed in the Crown of Great 
Britain,” and that the ‘ sovereignty thereof 
by right now is and always hath been in her 
Majesty Queen Victoria and her predecessors, 
kings of Great Britain.” This was on the 2d 
of August, 1859, 

In the midst of these troubles President 
Buchanan dispatched General Scott to Puget 
sound. The General, without attempting to 
settle, or even to inquire into the merits of 
the question of jurisdiction, entered into an 
agreement with Governor Douglas fora joint 
military occupation of the island by the United 
States and Great Britain, to the exclusion of 
the civil authorities of either, temporarily, and 
until it would be settled by the two Govern- 
ments. And such is its present status. 

The question now presents itself, Who owns 
San Juan Island? And this is the main ques- 
tion before us. 

The original claim of Great Britain, as put 
forth in the protocol of July 3, 1824, was the 
forty-ninth degree of north latitude extended 
to a point where that line cuts the Columbia 
river; thence down the middle of that river to 
the Pacific ocean, the navigation of the whole 
channel of the river to be free to both parties, 


(Senate Doc., No. 1, first session Twenty- 
Ninth Congress, p. 144, in note.) 

This would have given to Great Britain 
almost the whole of Washington Territory, for 
the forty-ninth parallel strikes the Columbia 
at what is now known on the niaps as Fort 
Shepard or New Colville; and also something 
more than four degrees of sea-coast on the 
Pacific now belonging to the United States, 
stretching from the mouth of the Columbia 
northwestwardly to the middle of the straits 
of Fuca, the length of this strip of coast being 
about three hundred miles. 

On the 26th of August, 1844, at the confer- 
ence held by Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary of 
State, and Mr. Pakenham, tbe British pleni- 
potentiary, the latter so far modified this claim 
as to offer to make free to the United States 
any port or ports which the United States 
Government might desire, either on the main 
land or on Vancouver's Island, south of latitude 
forty-nine. , 

At another conference, held by the same 
ministers on the 2d September, 1844, Mr. Cal- 
houn expressly declined this proposal of the 
British plenipotentiary. 

Thus the matter stood till Mr. Polk became 
President of the United States, in March, 1845, 
no real progress having been made in the nego- 
tiation. 

Mr. Buchanan then promptly took up the 
subject, and the correspondence between the 
two Governments became very active. War 
menaced the two countries, growing out of their 
disagreements touching the boundary line from 
the crest of the Rocky mountains to the Pacific 
ocean. : 

Our Government manifested a dignified but 
firm determination not to yield to the exorbi- 
tant demands of Great Britain, and were en- 
tirely ready, if Great Britain saw fit, to settle 
the controversy by thesword. This was clearly 
manifest to the British Government. 

On the 18th of May, 1846, less than a month 
before the signing of the treaty of June 15 of 
that year, Mr. McLane, our minister at Lon- 
don, wrote to Mr. Buchanan a very important 
dispatch. He says: 

“Thave now to acquaintyou that after the receipt 
of your dispatches on the 15th instant, by the Cal- 
adonia, I had a lengthened conference with Lord 
Aberdeen, on which occasion the resumption of the 
negotiation for an amicablesettlement of the Oregon 
question, and the nature of the proposition he con- 
templated submitting for that purpose, formed the 
subject of a full and free conversation, I have now 
to state that instructions will be transmitted to Mr. 
Pakenham by the steamer of to-morrow to submit a 
new and further proposition on the part of this Gov- 
ernment fora partition of the territory in dispute. 
stana p Position most probably will offer sub- 

“First. To divide the territory by the extension of 
the line on the parallel of forty-nine to the sea; that 
is to say, to the arm of the sea called Birch’s bay; 
thence by the canal De Haro and straits of Fuca to 
the ocean; and contirming to the United States what 
indeed they would possess without any special con- 
firmation—the right freely to use and navigate the 
strait throughout its extent,” 

The letter mentions two other propositions, 
to accompany the former, but as they do not 
relate to the line of boundary, but only to the 
rights of British subjects and American citi- 
zens on each side of the contemplated line, itis 
unnecessary further to mention them. 

Mr. McLane must have derived this inform- 
ation directly from his conversation with Lord 
Aberdeen, held the day before—a conversation 
which he described as a ‘“lengthened confer: 
ence ;"’ and he speaks of the proposal about to 
be made by the latter as having ‘formed the 
subject of a full and free conversation?’ with 
Lord Aberdeen ; nay, it is fair to infer, from 
his subsequent language in the same dispatch, 
that he had actually seen Lord Aberdeen’s 
treaty, for he says: ‘Tt ig scarcely necessary 
for me to state that the proposition, as now 
submitted, has not received my countenance.” 

On the 6th of June a conference took place 
between Mr. Buchanan and Mr. ‘Pakenham 
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at the State Department, when the British 
minister submitted to him the draft of a con- 
vention, which, in the language of the protocol, 
signed the same day by them both, was the 
result of the motives that ‘‘had-induced her 
Majesty’s Government to instruct him to make 
another proposition to the Government of the 
United States for a solution of these long- 
existing difficulties.” ; 

On the 10th of June President Polk com- 
municated this proposition to the Senate for 
their consideration. His message also inclosed 
the protocol of the 6th. j 

The first article of this proposed convention, 
drawn up by Lord Aberdeen in London, and 
thus made known to our minister, Mr. McLane, 
onthe 17th of May, and transmitted on the 19th 
to Mr. Pakenham, is in exactly the same words 
as the first article of the treaty sigued at Wash- 
ington on the 15th of the following June; so 
that the interpretation of it ought to have refer- 
ence to Lord Aberdeen’s intention at the time 
he proposed it. 

But before I proceed to the discussion of this 
intention, let me endeavor to show from the 
provisions of the treaty itself that this claim 
of the British Government is foreclosed and 
concluded. ‘The first article of the proposed 
convention reads as follows, and, as I have 
remarked, is identical in language with the first 
article of the treaty : 

“Prom ^o point on the forty-ninth parallel of 
north lat. .de where the boundary laid down in ex- 
isting treavies and conventions botween Great Brit- 
ain and the United States terminates, tho line of 
boundary between the territories of her Britannic 
Majesty and those of tho United States shall be con- 
tinued westward along the said forty-ninth parallel 
of north latitude to the middle of the channel which 
separates the continent from Vancouvers Island; 
and thence southerly, through the middle of the said 
channel and of Fuca’s straits, to the Pacific ocean: 
Provided, however, That the navigation of the wholo 
of the said channel and straits south of the forty- 
ninth parallel of north latitude remain free and open 
to both parties.” 

The leading subject of this article is the 
channel which separates the continent from 
Vancouver's Island. It was then well known, 
from charts and maps which were before Lord 
Aberdeen, particularly Vancouver’s map, that 
east of Vancouver's Island, and between it 
and the shore of the main continent, lay a 
group of twelve or fifteen islands, forming an 
extensive archipelago, which islands were sep- 
arated from each other by numerous channels 
or straits, such as are common in the geog- 
raphy of the world. ; 

These islands lie, and were then known to 
lie, between the eastern shore of Vancouver’s 
Island and the western shore of the continent, 
which two shores are upon an average about 
fifty miles apart, and the channels are of course 
as numerous as the islands. Looking from 
the north, and following down through these 
numerous channels, they all seem to converge 
and unite in the straits of Fuca, which lead 
from the north, seeming to drain the various 
channels out around the southern cape of Van- 
couver’s Island into the Pacific ocean, drawing 
the waters, so to speak, from latitude 49° north, 
southwardly, and then westwardly around the 
south cape of Vancouver into the open sea 
through those straits. 

The first article prescribes that that ‘“chan- 
nel” shall be followed ‘‘ which separates the 
continent from Vancouver's Island.” 

Why was this expression used? The Brit- 
ish Government had all along through this 
negotiation claimed not only the whole of this 
archipelago, but also the whole region of 
country to the south of it and north of the 
Columbia river. 

On this point the correspondence is perfectly 
conclusive. 

Why did Lord Aberdeen say the ‘middle 
of the channel which separates the continent 
from Vancouver's Island?” What other mo- 
tive could he have had but to reassert and 


i Island? This was plainly his sole object. 


keep up the claim to the whole of Vancouver’s 
He 


could not have intended to claim another 


; island in that archipelago, or any channel 


which would have given him San Juan or any 
other of those islands lying east of the middle 
of the channel which gave him Vancouver, 
because if such had been his intention, he 
would have used an expression different from 
the one he employed ; he would have said the 
channel which separates such and such islands 


| between the two shores from the continent. 


Instead of this, he designates solely the chan- 
nel which separates the continent from Van- 
couver. Vancouver was the sole object to be 
segregated from the territory his Government 
had up to that moment claimed. This was 
plainly his sole object. 

If his object had been different, if it included 
other islands than Vancouver and its proper 
appendages, he would have used different lan- 
guage; but his designation of Vancouver as a 
part of the disputed territory to be left ex- 
pressly in the possession of Great Britain isa 
perfectly clear concession to the United States 
of all other islands belonging to that archi- 
pelago, ayd lying between the continent and 
‘Vancouver. 

The channel here mentioned is the one 
which ‘separates the continent from Vancou- 
ver.” The great object is to keep Vancouver, 
and to exclude it from the concession about to 
be made to the United States. No other chan- 
nel but that of De Haro can with any propriety 
be said to do this. No channel lying east of 
it and east of other islands can be said to sep- 
arate the continent from Vancouver. The 
language would be wholly inappropriate. The 


| channel next east of San Juan is ‘‘ President’s 


passage;’’ next east of which is a group of 
half & dozen islands irregularly located; and 
next east of these is Rosario strait, so called, 
running round east of that group, forming a 
sort of semicircle, commencing at the north, 
where it forms a part of the Gulf of Georgia, 
and stretching around near to the mainland 
to the straits of Fuca, but containing many 
small islands within itself, and leaving still 
more islands between its eastern rim and the 
mainland, or continent proper. To speak of 
this Rosario strait as separating the conti- 
nent from Vancouver's Island is equally ab- 
surd; for precisely the same thing may be 
said of half a dozen other channels among the 
numerous islands. 

The treaty channel hag a “middle,” and is 
connected expressly and by direct terms in the 
article with Fuca straits and the Pacific ocean. 
The language is, ‘the middle of said channel 
and of Fuca straits;’’ showing that this ‘‘mid- 
dle?’ is one line, though running through two 
geographical water communications, the de- 
scription of that line, owing to its position, 
requiring two forms of expression. 

The possession of Vancouver had been a 
subject of negotiation between the two Powers 
for some time ; but it is to be observed thatno 
other island east of it had been a subject of 
controversy or negotiation at all; indeed not 
one word had been said during the whole nego- 
tiation respecting any otherisland, and itis too 
plain for debate, having reference to the corre- 
spondence and to this article of the treaty, that 
Vancouver was the sole and only territorial 
possession to which Great Britain then sought 
to adhere south of the forty-ninth degree. 

The channel, then, mentioned in this article 
must upon every principle of interpretation be 
held to be the channel which separates and 
segregates to Great Britain Vancouver’s Island. 
This channel was at that time well known as 
the Canal de Haro, designation perfectly well 
known to navigators and commercial men, as 
noted upon the maps and charts of the period. 
This channel is but a communication between 
the Gulf of Georgia, lying on the northeast side 


? 


of Vancouver and leading down south and 
southwest into the eastern end of the straits of 
Fuca, which lead out into the ocean. 

That I am correct in this is demonstrated by 
the indubitable fact that in Lord Aberdeen’s 
dispatch to Mr. Pakenham of the 18th of May, 
1846, transmitting his proposed treaty, he says 
that the latter is authorized— 

‘To propose as a boundary line the forty-ninth 
parallel to the sea-coast; thence in asoutherly dirce- 
tion through the center of King Georges’ssound and 
the straits of Fuca to the ocean, thus giving to Great 
Britain the whole of Vancouver’s Island and its 
harbors.” 

I should add here that the fact of this dis- 
patch containing the particular language here 
recited having been sent by Lord Aberdeen 
is proved by the statement contained in the 
letter of Mr. Campbell, the American com- 
missioner, to General Cass, Secretary of State, 
dated January 20, 1859, in which the commis- 
sioner observes that in his then recent per- 
sonal interview with Lord Napier, the British 
minister at Washington, the latter submitted 
it to his perusal, though he declined to furnish 
him a copy. 

The joint commission carefully explored the 
several channels in this archipelago and took 
the soundings. While doing this they acted 
together and in concert. When, however, they 
discovered that it was impossible for them to 
agree, each furnished to his Government a 
map of the fruits of their operations. The one 
furnished by our commissioner, Mr. Campbell, 
is now before us in Executive Document No, 29 
of the second session of the Fortieth Congress ; 
a document of the greatest importance, con- 
taining the latest expression of opinion by our 
own Government on this subject, particularly 
the able and patriotic dispatch of General 
Cass to Mr. Dallas, our minister to London, 
of the 20th October, 1859, 

Now, by looking upon this map it will be 
easily seen that the straits of Haro unite the 
Gulf of Georgia with the straits of Fuca, 
through the narrow passege that lies between 
the little promontory on the east end of Java 
Island, known as East Point, and Patos Island, 
which is about five miles directly to the east 
of East Point. In this narrow passage the water 
is deeper than at any spot north or east of it, 
and there it is absorbed into and joins the 
straits of Haro, which grow deeper and deeper 
as you pass down southwesterly into the straits 
of Fuca, the depth in this narrow passage being 
from one hundred and five to one hundred and 
fifteen fathoms. The head of Rosario straits, or 
as anciently known Vancouver’s straits or chan- 
nel, is properly and geographically directly 
east of this narrow passage; and the fact is an 
important one for the ascertainment of the 
true channel called for by the treaty, that at 
this head of Rosario straits the water is only 
eighty-eight or ninety fathoms deep, and grows 
more and more shoal southwardly from that 
point and very soon dwindles to a depth of only 
sixty and fifty. This shows that the main chan- 
nel is that which passes from the Gulf of Geor- 
gia through that narrow passage into Haro 
straits, leaving San Juan to the east of it. 

Again, the depth of water in fathoms, accord” 
ing to actual soundings, from the point where 
the British or Rosario line of channel cuts the 
forty-ninth degree of latitude, southeasterly 
along that line to a point directly east of Patos 
Island, is as follows: 118, 102, 82, 60, 71, 72, 
80, 115, 105, 116, 107, 90, 96, 100, 97, 87, 87, 
99; which give an average depth along this part 
of the Rosario line of ninety-three fathoms. 

But the depth, of water, according to like 
soundings, from the point where the forty-niuth 
degree cuts the line of deepest channel in the 
Gulf of Georgia, (which point is about five 
miles west from where the Rosario line cuts 
the parallel of forty-nine degrees, ) down to the 
east and west line, passing from Kast Point 
across to Patos Island, is asfollows: 187, 168, 
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148, 183, 112, 100, 106, 94, 87, 116, 99, 108, 
108, 108, 129, 115, 105, 116, which gives an 
average depth to the American line, lying asit 
does about five miles from the Rosario line, 
of one hundred and eighteen fathoms, the 
difference between the depth of this line and 
the Rosario line being twenty-five fathoms on 
an average in our favor. This greater depth 
of the American line, following as it does the 
bottom of the main channel, proves beyond all 
rational dispute that the American line, from 
its northern point down to the center of this 
narrow channel, is the ‘middle of the chan- 
nel’? referréd to in the treaty. 

Tt is not only deeper than the Rosario chan- 
nel by twenty-five fathoms, butit is the deepest 
channel in the whole of the archipelago except 
the canal De Haro, with which it unites by 
means of this narrow channel. ` 

Now, let us compare the depth of the remain- 
ing portion of the Rosario line, commencing 
east of Patos Island with that of the strait De 
Haro, running from the same narrow channel 
down round the west side of San Juan and 
between it and Vancouver's into the straits of 
Fuca, to a parallel of latitude which gives us 
San Juan with other islands of the archipel- 
ago, and on which parallel the canal de Haro 
and the Rosario straits meet and form the 
straits of Fuca. I say let us compare the 
depth of water on these two competing lines 
of channel. 

We have the following results: the sound- 
ings along the American or De Haro line are 
as follows: 88, 84, 87, 94, 100, 96, 123, 93, 
118, 120, 70, 93, 85, 70, 83, 105, 182, 170, 105, 
100, 121, 148, 178, 94, 118, 173, 95, 103, 120, 
91, 157, 149, 155, 141, 140, 165, 150, 153, 95, 
122, 116, 85, 109, 97, 115, 89,109, 92, 97, 75, 
96, 97, 108, 89, 29, 91, 96, 97; presenting an 
average depth on this De Haro line of one 
hundred and ten and a half fathoms. 

On the Rosario line we have the following 
soundings: 89, 82, 74, 66, 70, 68, 64, 59, 57, 
34, 84, 47, 53, 52, 58, 40, 46, 40, 49, 66, 36, 
41, 56, 45, 54, 29, 30, 84, 29, 84, 25, 29, 38) 
60, 87, 55, 25, 60, 21, 53, 28, 26, 42) 80, 28) 
43, 48, 60, 38, 42, 86, 40, 40, 44, 48, 40; pre- 
senting an average depth on the Rosario line 
of sixty-five and a half fathoms, the difference 
in favor of the De Haro channel being fifty-five 
fathoms for a distance of about fifty miles on 
each line, or, to speak more intelligibly, from 
the southeast end of the Gulf of Georgia to the 
head of the straits of Fuca, so that along the 


northern portion of these two lines there are. 


twenty-five fathoms of water in our favor, and 
on the southern portion fifty-five fathoms, 

I have said there are various channels pass- 

ing among these islands between the line of 
De Haro and that of Rosario, one of which, 
running on the cast side of San Juan Island, 
known as President’s passage, was proposed 
by the British commissioner to the American 
commissioner as a compromise between the 
De Haro and the Rosario lines, 
_ This compromise line wag very properly re- 
jected by the American commissioner. It has 
none of the features of “the channel’? men- 
tioned in the treaty. Its average depth falls 
short even of the Rosario channel, and it is 
evident that the offer was’ a mere makeshift 
on the part of the British commissioner to 
grasp San Juan Island. 

It is indubitable, for it is expressed in the 
first article of the treaty in clear terms, that 
the boundary ‘shall be continued westward 
along the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude 
to the middle of the channel,” &e. 

Here, in the clearest language, the treaty 
recognizes a channel ‘in the middle’? of which 
this forty-ninth degree boundary isto terminate. 
And from this point of intersection the bound- 
ary is to be deflected, and is to run “í through 
the middleof said channeland of Fuca straits 
to the Pacific ocean.” 


This language implies, as I have remarkod, 
that ‘‘the channel” and “Fuca straits’? form 
one continuous water-course from the point of 
beginning on ‘the forty-ninth degree around 
into the ocean; and this language was per- 
fectly consistent with the notorious fact, well 
understood by navigators and geographers, 
that there was exactly such a channel. 

The negotiators of the treaty on both sides 
well understood this, and no dispute or denial 
of its existence ever arose; and it was equally 
well known that Vancouver’s Island lay to the 
west of this water-course. The first article 
recognizes this channel and strait as such 
water-course, forit provides in express terms— 

“That the navigation of the whole of said chan- 
nel and straits south of the forty-ninth degree of 
north latitude shall remain frec and open to both 
parties,” 

Here, then, is the water-course described in 
the first article as the channel ‘through the 
middle of which and of Fuca straits’? the 
boundary runs to the Pacifie ocean. I say 
the middle of the channel and the middle of 
Fuca straits, that channel and those straits 
being contemplated as one and the same con- 
tinuous water-course, and having, it the words 
of the treaty, a “‘middle;’’ that is, a line or 
filum in the “middle” of the water-course. 

This “middle” is the boundary as estab- 
lished by the treaty. 

Now, what is the “ middle” of a stream or 
water-course, used as a boundary between 
nations, in the sense of the law of nations? 

Ido not refer to the rule of the English 
common law touching riparian rights where 
lands are bounded on a stream not navigable. 
In such cases the grant extends to the middle 
of the stream. Hach opposite owner holds 
the bed of the river to the middle of the bed; 
that is, to a line running along on the bottom 
and corresponding exactly with a surface line 
on the water. equidistant, or equidistant upon 
an average, from the respective shores; this 
surface line cutting in two all the islands that 
lie on it and giving moities of them to the 
opposite proprietors or grantees. This prin- 
ciple of the common law, sound in itself but 
having relation only to the interests of private 
parties, is inapplicable to the water bounda- | 
ries of nations. The principle, it is to ‘be 
observed, applies, as the English books all 
say, only to grants of land bounded “on a 
river,” or “by a river,” or ‘‘on” or “along”? 
the ‘ shore,” or “bank,” or ‘‘margin”’ of a 
“river or, stream.’? No such descriptive 
words are used in the treaty. Between the | 
mainland of the continent and that of Van- 
couver the whole space is covered with water, 
except as its surface is pierced by islands ; 
and if the treaty is to be interpreted and ap- 
plied according to the narrow rule of the com- 
mon law, then the line of boundary must be 
“averaged ;” that is, must be drawn from the 
middle of the water space on the forty-ninth 
parallel southwardly literally through the 
center of this whole sheet of water between 
the two main shores to the middle of Fuca 
straits, bisecting several islands, and among 
them, in all probability, San Juan itself, and 
giving parcels of each to the contesting parties. ` 

Such a mangling of the islands and islets 
would indeed beludicrous; so ludicrous that it 
has never been.at all suggested by the greedi- 
est advocate of the British claim. N, obody has 
thought of applying the common law rule of 
private riparian proprietorship to these islands. 
Even Governor Douglas, of British Columbia, 
the originator of the claim to San Juan, has 
maintained a discreet silence in this regard. 

Again, Great Britain is already by her own 
former acts estopped and concluded from 
asserting that this middle surface-line through 
the archipelago is the true line, By the treaty 
of 1783, fixing the first boundaries between the 
United States and Great Britain, the water- | 


line on our northern frontier rans expressly to 
‘the middle of the river St. Lawrence ; thence 
along the middle of said river to Lake Ontario; 
thence along the middle of the said lake to the 
water communication between that lake and 
Lake Erie; thence through the middle of said 
lake to the water communication between it 


|| and Lake St. Clair; (i. e. through the middle 


of the Detroit river, which has numerous 
islands ;) thence through the middle of Lake 
St. Clair to the water communication between 
it and Lake Huron; thence through the middle 
ofsaid lake to the water communication between 
itand Lake Superior; thence through the mid- 
dle of Lake Superior,” &c. 

Now, the commissioners appointed by the 
respective Governments to survey and mark 
this long line of water boundary, not less than 
fifteen hundred miles long, invariably and by 
a formal written agreement followed, as their 
triangulated maps now in the Department of 
State show, the center line of the surface of 
the water when that line did not strike islands; 
and where it did they followed. the deepest 
channel, giving the whole island to the party 
holding on the opposite or shallower side. A 
striking instance of this is found in Belle Isle 
—once known as Hog Island—nearly opposite 
Detroit. The center surface-line would have 
cut the island in nearly equal parts, and yet the 
boundary line was laid down on the east side 
of it and along the deeper and more navigable 
channel, thus giving the whole island to the 
United States. And other similar instances 
might be cited. So that the commissioners 
acted no longer upon the common-law princi-. 
ple of the centre of the surface when an island 
was met with, but abandoned it and followed 
the thalweg or deeper channel; that is, they fol- 
lowed the gutter or lowest part of the water-hed. 
The importance of this document will, I know, 
justify me in laying it before the Senate. It 
is still on file in the Department of State, under 
the hands of the commissioners of the respect- 
ive Governments, Messrs. Porter and Ogilvy, 
and reads as follows: 


1. The boundary shall universally bo a water- 


line, so as never to divide an island. 
“2. Where there 


are several channels or passages, 
and but one of them navigablo, the navigable chan- 
nel shall indicate the line. 

“3. Where there are twochannels, and each affords 
a good navigation, the line shal! follow the largest 
column of water. ; 

“4. When there are more than two channels the 
line shall follow the one nearest the center, provided 
it leaves a good navigation to each party,” 

Both Governments adopted and acted upon 
this principle under that ancient treaty, couched 
in the same terms, meaning the same thing, 
and neither party has ever complained of this 
time-honored, practical interpretation and use 
of these terms, nor attempted to depart from it 
until in 1859 Governor Douglas and the Hud- 
son Bay Company discovered that it would lose 
them San Juan Island; and then they began to 
wriggle about the interpretation of the treaty. 
The doughty Governor actually brought out a 
British fleet with two hundred and fifty guns 
on board to drive Captain Picket, who fortun- 
ately was sent there in the nick of time by 
General Harney, from thisisland. But he did 
not quite dare open his broadsides upon Picket’s 
handful of men. The presence of the spirited 
Harney seems to have been a discouragement. 

But again to the point. The boundary here 
is not declared to be at or on or along the chan- 
nel, or by the channel, or by or on the margin, 
shore, or coast of the channel, but from a 
given point in the middle of the channel, and 
thence southerly through the middle of said 
channel and through the middle of the straits 
of Fuca, the line of boundary being thus ex- 
pressly defined instead of being left to conjec- 
ture and to be made out or guessed out by 
“averaging”? the width of the surface of the 
whole channels, a thing which, from the very 
nature of the case, owing to the fact that the 
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surface is half land and half water, an inter- 
mixture of islands and channels and shoals, it 
was and is utterly impossible to do. 

And this was well and perfectly known to 
Lord Aberdeen, who proposed not only the 
boundary but the whole treaty. Such a thing 
as a boundary line cutting into two equal por- 
tions the whole space between the continent 
properand Vancouver, land and water, islands 
and all, never occurred to him, because upon 
Vancouver’s map, which Lord John Russell 
says was then before Lord Aberdeen, the Haro 
channel by name, as well as others not named, 
was distinctly laid down. 

What, then, is the middle of this channel, 
and how is it to be ascertained? 

I have shown that it cannot be ascertained 
by the common-law rule of running a center 
surface-line through the whole expanse of 
waters and islands lying between the twoshores, 
because both Powers have construed differ- 
ently from that an identical expression in the 
treaty of 1788, and because both have all along 
abstained from even suggesting sucha line, on 
account of the impossibility of bringing to- 
gether the two lines, namely, the “middle” 
line through the Gulf of Georgia-and the mid- 
dle line through Fuca straits, which two lines 
are by the treaty contemplated as forming but 
one and the same line, by running into and 
naturally uniting with each other, which could 
not be unless the middle of one channel was 
geographically and in point of fact the middle 
of the other. I say, for these three reasons: 
first, because the two Governments have not 
applied the common-law rule to islands lying 
in the center of the water surface; second, 
because both have throughout the dispute act- 
ually abstained from putting forth such an 
idea; and third, that such a line is geograph- 
ically impossible, having in view the language 
of the treaty, which really makes the two lines 
one, by running the one into the other, or, in 
other words, welding them so as to form one 
middle of the two channels, Georgia and De 
Fuca. In construing the language the datum 
given, the point conceded by both parties by 
the very language itself, and not to be denied 
or retracted by either, is that this middle line 
is the same line and rung through both chan- 
nels, Georgia and Fuca; and, of course, that 
in point of fact, as admitted by both parties, 
they form but one channel, having this ‘‘ mid- 
dle.” How then, I ask again, is it to be 
ascertained ? 

I have shown that in reference to the islands 
it cannot be by the common-law rule. Resort 
must be had to some other to get at the inten- 
tion of the parties. 

Halleck, one of the most careful thinkers on 
international law that the United States have 
produced, says, (page 138:) 

“ But where the river not only separates the con- 
terminous States, but also their territorial jurisdic- 
tion, the thalweg, or middle channel, forms the line 
of separation through the bays or estuaries through 
which the waters of a river flow into thesea. Asa, 
general rule this line runs through the deepest chan- 
nel, although it may divide the river and its estu- 
aries into two very unequal parts.” 

Heffner (section sixty-six) says: 


"If a xriver separates two States the dominion of 
each extends to the middle of the river, sometimes 
the bed, called the thalweg, serves as the boundary, 

_ as the thalweg of the Rhine. This mode was adopted 
ip see treaty concluded in 1809 between Russia and 
weden, 


The thalweg is the “valley way’’ or lowest 
part of the bed of the stream, the line most 
followed by boatmen in going down stream. 

Kluber, speaking of the frontiers of the ter- 
ritories of a State, (section one hundred and 
thirty-three, ) says: 

“ As to rivers and lakes as frontiers by which the 
opposite banks are equally oceupied, the middle, 
comprising in this the islands traversed by the line 


of the middle, ordinarily separates the territories. 
Instead of this line nations have recently chosen for 


frontier the thalweg ; that isto say, the variable way 
taken by boatmen when they go down stream, or 
rather the middle of this way or road.” 


- The author adds in a note: 

‘In the trea we f 
duchy of Baden aad che. ean be eee ite 
ber 18, 1808, the parties took for their limit the thal: 
weg of the Rhine, but by this is understood the deep- 
est places of the river, and as to the bridges their 
middle.” 

Webster defines “channel” as the deeper 
partof a strait, bay, or harbor, where the prin- 
cipal current flows, either of tide or fresh water, 
or which is the most convenient for the track 
of a ship. 

Worcester defines the word as the bed of a 
stream of water, especially the deeper part of 
a river or bay, where the main current flows; 
a strait or narrow sea between two portions of 
land, as the British channel. 

Wheaton says: 

“ Where a navigable river forms the boundary of 
conterminous States, the middle of the channel, or 
thalweg, is generally taken as the line of separation 
between the two States, the presumption of law being 
that the right of navigation is common to both.” 

The author here manifestly treats the ex- 
pressions ‘‘ middle of the channel’? and ‘‘ thal- 
weg” as equivalent, that is, the lowest bottom 
of the channel. 

Thus it appears that in its geographical and 
hydrographical sense the word ‘‘channel’’ isthe 
equivalent of ‘ thalweg,’’ with this only differ- 
ence in popular use that ‘‘ thalweg’’ implies a 
downstream motion, and is therefore more 
generally applied to rivers or flowing masses of 
water, while ‘‘channel’’ applies alike to water 
flowing and non-flowing. When either of these 
terms relates to the earthy bed of the river it 
means the lowest part or gutter of that bed. 
Speaking of this bed, and on and along this 
bed is the boundary line, a child will tell you 
that the middle of the channel is the deepest 
and lowest portion of the passage ‘‘ channeled’? 
out through the earth. ‘‘Throughthe middle 
of the channel” means, in the popular under- 
standing, through the lowest bottom of the 
space hollowed out, whether on land lying 
under water or not, because the mind at once 
measures the depth of the channel by, so to 
speak, a vertical radius or diameter in order 
to estimate the size and capacity of the chan- 
nel. 

The true boundary, then, according to the 
text of the treaty, is this line running from 
where the forty-ninth parallel strikes the line 
of deepest water in the whole channel, thence 
southwardly along this deepest line in the straits 
of Georgia and the line of deepest water through 
the straits of Haro to those of Fuca, into the 
ocean. This line is easily found. Ithas been 
ascertained by actual surveys and soundings 
executed by the joint commission of the two 
Governments. It gives the United States San 
Juan Island, the most valuable in the group, 
both in reference to navigation and military 
defense. The description in the treaty itself 
settles the question ; the line has been ascer- 
tained in perfect accordance with the terms of 
the treaty, giving those terms the meaning and 
effect required by the law of nations and the 
action and consent of the British Government 
itself under precisely like circumstances on the 
river and lake frontier described by the treaty 
of 1788. Why arbitrate when your legal rights 
are clear and indubitable? Were it a doubtful 
question in fact, there might be propriety in 
settling it by arbitration, for a submission to 
arbitration always implies some doubt of the 
legality of your claim, and is, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, practically an invita- 
tion to split the difference between the parties. 
But in this case there is- so little uncertainty, 
such an absence of all ground of doubt, that it 
seems ridiculous for us to undergo. the humil- 
iation of putting our rights and interests to 
hazard. The step will inevitably lose us San 


Juan. I predictit here. The British Govern- 
ment have set their heart upon this island. 
There has been already as much contest, trou- 
ble, and negotiation aboutit ag there was about 
the northeastern boundary... On each side the 
sword has been sharpened for the final contest; 
-and no longer ago than August, 1859, Lord 
John Russell announced to our Government 
ina solemn dispatch to Lord Lyons, the resi- 
dent British minister here, that— 

“Her Majesty’s Government must, under any cir- 
cumstances, maintain the rightofthe British Grown 
to the island of San Juan. _ Tho interests at stake in 
connection with tho retention of that island are too 
important to admit of compromise.” 

And adds these haughty terms; 

“And your lordship will consoquently bear in 
mind that whatever arrangement of the boundary 
line is finally arrived at, no settlement of the ques- 
tion will be accepted by her Majesty’s Government 
which does not provide for the island of San Juan 
being reserved to the British Crown.” 

Is not this a sufficient intimation of the pur- 
ose of England and of the value of the island? 
Yo settlement will be accepted which does not 

give herthat island! Itis her sine qua non; 
and this, notwithstanding Lord Aberdeen, his 
predecessor, had in the very dispatch (of May 
18, 1846) which carried to Washington his 
proposal that afterward became the treaty, 
expressly renounced all the islands except 
only Vancouver. The language of this dis- 
patch is: 

_ “The forty-ninth parallel to the sea-coast, thence 
in a southerly direction through the center of King 
George’s sound and the straits of nea to the ocean; 
thus giving to Great Britain the whole of Vancou- 
vor’s Island and its harbors. ” 

And notwithstanding Lord Aberdeen had in 
conversation with our minister, Mr. McLane, 
only three days before, assured him that his 
proposal of a treaty would run the line through 
the ‘‘canal De Haro and straits of Fuca,” thas 
in express words adopting the De Haro chan- 
nel for which we now contend, and which I 
have shown to be the legal boundary called for 
by the treaty. 

Are we now, with such facts before us; with 
the contemporary admissions and statements 
of the party proposing the treaty, the party 
against whom in law and in morals it is to be 
most strongly taken; with the treaty itself calling 
for that line; with the declaration that that line 
ran through the Haro channel; with the ad- 
mission that ‘‘ Vancouver and its harbors’’ were 
all that the proposer sought to retain—are we 
to be told now that the De Haro line was not 
intended; that no arrangement is to be ac- 
cepted which does not give San Juan to the 
proposer of the treaty? Are we to be thus 
cajoled and then coaxed into an arbitration ? 
Sir, the honor of this nation forbids it, Let 
us not fall into such a snare. 

Iam aware that this peremptory language 
of Lord John Russell in his dispatch of August 
24, 1859, was afterward the subject of discus- 
sion between the two Governments. Its effect. 
upon the American Secretary of State, Gen- 
eral Cass, was to incline him to break off the 
negotiation ; and it is interesting to observe the 
diplomatic machinery, not to say artifice, used 
to keep it on foot and to avoid an armed col- 
lision. : 

Lord Russell, in his dispatch to Lord Lyons 
of that date, expresses the purpose of his Gov- 
ernment in distinct and unequivocal terms. 
Giving his language its obvious, 1 should per- 
haps say its only construction, General Cass, 
in his dispatch to Mr. Dallas, our minister to 
England, of the 20th of October, says: 

“Tf this declaration is to be insisted upon, it must 
terminate the negotiation at its very threshold, 
because this Government can permit itself to onter 
into no discussion with that of Great Britain or any 
other Power except upon terms of perfect equality. 
And when her Majesty’s Government declares that 
it will never yield its right to theisland of San Juan, 


this Government has only to declare a similar de- 
termination on the part of the United States, in order 
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to render any further discussion of the subject en- 
tirely fruitless.” . 

On receiving a copy of this dispatch, Lord 
Russell seems put to his wits for an explana- 
tion: In his dispatch to Lord Lyons, ofthe 29th 
November, he says: f 

“That declaration, which was to the effect that 
no settlement of the question will be accepted by 
her Majesty’s Government which does not provide 
for the island of San Juan being reserved to the 
British Crown, appears to have given rise to some 
misconception. When the meaning of a treaty is, in 
the opinion of one of the parties, clearly in favor of 
the interpretation it has adopted, but the interests 
at stake are unimportant, the point in dispute may 
be willingly yielded for the sake of peace and good 
neighborhood; but when the meaning is, in the opin- 
ion of one of the parties, clearly in their favor, and 
the interests at stake are at the same time highly 
important, a» concession which would involve both 
an evident right and avaluablo interest could hardly 
be expected. Such was the sense in which I wrote 
that we could not accept a settlement which would 
deprive the British Crown of theisland of San Juan.” 

So that his former declaration that his Gov- 
ernment would accept of no compromise and 
no settlement, under any circumstances, that 
should not give it that island, is made to stand 
ag a mere appreciation, an estimate of the great 
value of the island; but in his dispatch he is 
careful not to retract his former language, nor 
to vary its obvious and unmistakable meaning 
and intention. i 

Again, in his subsequent dispatch to Lord 
Lyons of the 16th of December, he repeats 
that— 

“Her Majesty’s Government were merely insist- 
ing upon theretention of an island which, from the 
peculiarity of its situation, it was impossible for her 
Majosty’s Government tocede without compromising 
intorests of the gravest importance.” 

On receving this dispatch, General Cass was 
still unsatisfied to go on with the negotiation. 
In his dispatch to Mr. Dallas of the 4th Feb- 
ruary, 1860, he says : 

“But am prevented from pursuing these consider- 
ations, because, as L have already stated, the discus- 
sion has been practically foreclosed by the declara- 
tion of Lord John Russell, that it can, under no 
circumstances, affect the British claim.” 

Thus the dilemma produced by Lord John 
Russell's peremptory declaration still remained. 
In his dispatch to Lord Lyons of March 9, 1860, 
speaking of it, he says: 

“That explanation was offered by her Majesty’s 
Government in all sincerity and candor, and your 
lordship will, I doubt not, share the disappointment 
of her Majesty’s Government that it has not been 
accepted as satisfactory. I can only now repeat, 
and your lordship will earnestly impress this upon 
Goncral Cass, that the United States Government 
aag entirely misconceived the purport of my declar- 
ation.’ 

And this diplomatic mensonge, this averment 
that General Cass had ‘ misconceived’’ the 
import of a statement made in plain English, 
which every plow-boy and every milk-maid in 
the land understands at once, is accepted ag 
such a retraction of the offensive expression, 
such a retreat from the aggressive position of 
Great Britain on this question, thatthe business 
of negotiation again proceeds. Our Secretary, 
in his dispatch to Mr. Dallas of April 23, ac- 
cepts it—for he could do no less—as a state- 
ment that the declaration of August 24 was 
“not intended to convey the meaning which 
this Government had attached to it.” 

But that such an intention did exist, and was 
plainly expressed_in that declaration, no one 
can fora moment doubt; thatit wasnot miscon- 
ceived by our Government, is equally certain. 
And even if left to stand upon Lord Russell's 
explanation of November 29, the purpose of 
the British Government is not less clear. It 
js expressed in language almost as peremptory. 
It is that— 

..A concession which involves both an evident 
rightand avaluableinterest can hardly be expected.” 

Bat the door being thus opened, General 
Cass, in his note to Lord Lyons of June 25, 
1860, expressed his readiness— 


"To receive and fairly consider any proposition 


which the British Government may he disposed to. 


make for a mutually acceptable adjustment, with 
an earnest hope that a satisfactory arrangement will 
speedily put an end to all danger of the recurrence 
of those grave questions which have more than once 
threatened to interrupt the good understanding 
which both countries have so many powerful motives 
to maintain.” é 

Meanwhile the joint military occupation of 
San Juan, agreed to by General Scott in 1859, 
was recognized by both the Governments ; an 
arrangement which, not resting upon any law 
or constitutional provision, has been and still 
is resisted by the civil authorities of Washing- 
ton Territory, who are in turn punished, or 
sought to be punished, for attempting to exe- 
cute the laws of the Territory, by the military 
authorities of their own country, who in their 
turn are again held amenable to the civil 
authorities of the same country, presenting, ag 
Major General Halleck says, in his letter of 
November 18, 1867, ‘‘an anomalous condition 
of affairs on that frontier.” 

But the negotiation respecting San Juan and 
the water boundary took another step, in the 
form of a letter from Lord Lyons to General 
Cass, of December 10, 1860, proposing an 
arbitration, and, curious enough, naming the 
king of the Netherlands, the king of Sweden, 
and the president of the Federal Council of 
Switzerland as the persons from whom the 
arbiter should be selected. 

I am not aware that this letter was ever 
answered, except by selecting the president of 
that Council, as Secretary Seward did in the 
concoction of this treaty. Strange to say, 
he passed by our old friends the emperor of 
Russia, the king of Prussia, the emperor of 
Brazil, the president of the republic’ of Mex- 
ico, (a very able and competent man,) and pro- 
posed no name himself in this serious matter 
involving the limits of the Republic as well as 
commercial interests of great magnitude. 

Mr. President, I confess I am not strongly 
attached to the policy of settling by arbitra- 
tion any question arising out of the foreign 
relations of the United States, and would not 
encourage it. Ido not think that in the long 
run that mode of composing differences will 
be found conducive to our harmony with other 
nations or to the confidence of our own people 
in their Government. In both cases the best 
arbitrator of our claims is found in that culti- 
vated and well-observed sense of justice which 
has hitherto marked and ought ever to mark 
our course; in that disposition to do right so 
eloquently inculeatedin Washington Pacscell 
Address—a justice that inspires respect at 
home and abroad; and in our power as a Gov- 
ernment to redress national wrongs. 

Such a policy inevitably tends to impair that 
high sense of honor and of national responsi- 
bility before the world for acts done to us and 
of acts done by us, without which we should 
soon lose our standing in the family of nations. 
It tends to belittle the national dignity. It 
encourages both aggression and subserviency 
at the same time, by the expectation it creates 
that the difference will be easily settled by 
arbitration, and invites the nation, whether the 
occasion be great or small, to become a party 
litigant, begging the justice and protection of 
some emperor, king, prince, or president; 
wrangling, squabbling in foreign courts to 
maintain its rights or to evade a just responsi- 
bility. It is the policy of litigation, voluntary 
litigation, and is emoralizing, because in every 
case there is an implied confession that after 
all we may be in the wrong. It impairs the 
confidence of the people in the good sense and 
good judgment of their own Government, 
teaches them to doubt whether their own coun- 
try is right or wrong, and thus dampens the 
national spirit and saps the foundation of pa- 
triotism ; and what is the worst of all, it takes 
from the constituted authorities of the nation 


| the duty of protecting the honor, the rights, 


and the interests of the whole people, and 
commits them to other hands, reducing those 
constituted authorities to the humble character 
of mere solicitors for justice before a foreign 
master, instead of requiring them to demand 
and enforce that justice, upon the responsibility 
of the people they represent. 

Least of all should a question of territorial 
limits be referred to arbitration. I know of 
no precedent of the kind in our own history or 
that of other countries. Such a mode of settle- 
ment, although not perhaps prohibited by the 
Constitution of the United States, is yet open 
to great objection. Itdisturbs and disappoints 
the American citizen who has become asettler 
and has invested his means on the faith of the 
Government, and who is unwilling to renounce 
his allegiance to his country and to be trans- 
ferred to another. This island began to be 
settled by our people as early as 1850 or 1851. 
In 1852it was, by the laws of Oregon Territory, 
included in one of its counties. Territorial 
taxes were levied and collected there. It wag 
after this occupancy by our citizens that the 
Hudson Bay Company intruded upon the 
island and inaugurated this dispute while our 
people were settling upon it. 

These settlers or their representativesarestill 
there, subject to General Scott’s ‘joint mili- 
tary occupation.’’ Their families, their homes, 
their property are there; a fact well known to 
the American negotiator of this treaty. And 
yet the treaty contains not one word relating 
to their persons or property, grants them no 
protection, no right to sell and remove from 
the island, but turns them over like serfs and 
slaves to their new masters, should the Presi- 
dent of the Swiss Confederation so will, sub- 
jecting them to be expelled by force from their 
possessions, their houses and lands. To what 
authority, to what law can they appeal? None! 
They must flee when warned, though their 
“flight be in the winter or on the Sabbath 
day,” and be agonized by the presence of 
“them that be with child and them that give 
suck,’ This may come of referring this ques- 
tion of boundary to arbitration, an utter aban- 
donment of the duty of protecting our own 
citizens and a heartless transfer of their desti- 
nies to the Power whose dragooning and whose 
arts may have finally prevailed ! 

We have but a moment ago rejected the 
Alabama claims treaty, because, in the lav- 
guage of the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, [Mr. SUMNER, ] it was “a 
snare.’’ Thistreatyisa worse one. It places 
our important territorial rights—rights which 
Mr. Polk and Mr. Buchanan refused and prop- 
erly refused to submit to arbitration in this 
same northwestern region—in the keeping of 
the ‘* President of the Swiss Confederation,” 
the temporary head of a feeble State without 
permanent official position or responsibility, 
possessing in small measure the dignity of head 
of a State; a man without known eminence as 
a jurist, a man unfamiliar with our language 
and institutions, representing a small nation; 
it places in his feeble hands both the honor of 
our country and its indubitable territorial 
rights; and invites him, if he can be induced 
so to do, to tarnish that honor and to transfer 
those rights. 

Sir, I will consent to no such thing, I cannot. 
agree that because we have rejected the Ala- 
bama claims treaty we are called upon to relieve 
British mortification at that act by gracefully 
letting England have her way in Puget’s sound. 
My reading and observation have made me 
too well acquainted with the great historic 
truth of her diplomacy, that she is more prac- 
ticed in evading treaties than any other civilized 
nation. I cannot forget that after the settle- 
ment of the northeastern boundary question it 
turned out from maps and other evidence in 
her own possession but never made known to 
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us, that her whole claim was groundless and 
her whole conduct little better than bluster. 

I cannot forget the open breach of treaty 
and violation of the duty of neutrality, when 
by the misconduct and culpable neglect of her 
Government during the late rebellion her own 
subjects were permitted to launch upon our 
unarmed commerce on the seas the rebel pirate 
crafis that lighted up the midnight skies with 
our burning steamers, brigs, and schooners ; 
nor, that when our minister, presenting the 
facts, remonstrated against the fitting out and 
departure of these rebel corsairs which finally 
escaped, he was coolly told that they had 
escaped in consequence of the sickness and 
inability of the law officer of the Crown to 
examine into the facts—a mere shuffle to cover 
up and hide fromthe world the fact of the con- 
nivance of the Government itself with the 
rebels. 

In short, sir, it is folly to affect ignorance of 
the truth—the gigantic, overshadowing truth, 
that the governing and commercial classes of 
England yearned for the destruction of our 
Government; hangered and thirsted to see 
the American Government, that Government 
whose fundamental principle is that all political 
power resides in the people, utterly destroyed. 
This Government was and is a standing scoff, 
flung in the teeth of legitimacy and aristocracy 
everywhere. It is the Government of popular 
rule, the Government of liberty, in antagonism 
to privilege. It was natural they should wish to 
see itextinguished. Such a result would have 
beena verification oftheir teachings. It would 
have proved, for the time being at least, that the 
theory that the mass of the people can govern 
themselves was a delusion, as they had taught 
all along. And it would have done more; it 
would have have utterly destroyed acommercial 
rival on this side of the Atlantic. Deprived of 
power as anation the United States would have 
presented two or three score of disunited, 
feeble States, without consideration or influ- 
ence among the nations of the earth, without 
nationality, without power to resist injustice, 
but presenting the best market in the world 
for the sale of the products of the workshops 
of England. This was the prospect presented. 
Was ever temptation such as this held out to 
the mind of man—the overthrow of popular 
government, and boundless wealth flowing into 
the pockets of the commercial and manufac- 
turing classes? And to attain these ends they 
were willing to forswear all their vows against 
human slavery, all their professions of friend- 
ship for a ‘‘ kindred people having a common 
religion and language,” all their solemn treat- 
ies of peace, amity, and commerce with us, 
and to make war upon us under the deceitful 
form of conceding belligerent rights to the 
rebels. Sir, do not ask me to respect the sen- 
sibilities of such a Government. If it can gain 
by over-reaching it does so, and sneers at the 
equality of man whenever man is weighed 
against the dollar. 

It is time, sir, that that Government should 
understand that the people of the United States 
are no longer to be trifled with; that treatics 
made with that peoplé are not to be broken 
butkept; that we are able, willing, determined, 
that the faith of England given to us in her 
treaties shall be kept. I say it without boast- 
ing, but she knows and we know that we have 
it in our power easily to compel her to do 
justice. Why, then, omit to warn her to sur- 
cease her usurped occupation of this island? 
Why permit the “joint occupation” agreed 
upon by General Scott in 1859 to endure longer? 
It may be replied, it will be followed by war. 
E do not believe it. But should she choose 
war, should she lift her weapon in attempting 
to enforce her claim, we must accept the issue. 
We must then reckon with her hilt to hilt; we 
must then mark down the future boundaries 
of this country with the point of the sword. 
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On the resolution introduced by Mr. Cox in relation 
to the treatment of American citizens now held as 
political prisoners under English authority. 


Mr. WINCHESTER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
opening of the present session the following 
resolution was offered by the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Cox,} and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

“ Resolved, That the American people learn with 
horror and indignation of the treatment of American 
citizens now held as political prisoners under English 
authority; that no language is sufficient tocondemn 
the usage of such prisoners, and that we urge upon 
the national Executive theimperative duty ofimme- 
diate intervention on their behalf in such manner 
as shall tend to the prompt amelioration of their 
condition or their release; that the President com- 
municate to this House such information as he may 
have in reference to this subject.” 

That committee, after a calm and full con- 
sideration, have presented to us the follow- 
ing substitute, with a recommendation for its 
adoption: 

“ Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the 
President of the United States bo requested to com- 
municate to this House, if not incompatible with tho 
public interest, any information which may have 
come to his knowledge concerning American citi- 
zens, whether native or naturalized, who may be at 
this time confined in the jails or prisons of Great 
Britain for political offenses, and any facts in relation 
to the treatment of such prisoners which he may fecl 
at liberty to communicate.” 


T do not hesitate to say, sir, that the original 
has my preference ; but deferring to the better 
judgment of the committee, I simply desire to 
express my earnest and cordial approbation of 
the spirit that has animated the report. A 
country like ours, sir, a large proportion of 
whose inhabitants—fully one half—are of for- 
eign birth or descended from foreigners, must 
either cease to naturalize the multitudes who 
come to usannually from abroad or must resolve 
to protect them in all the rights of citizenship 
proffered to them by our laws. It is the great- 
est glory of any nation that it protects the 
poorest and humblest as zealously as the rich- 
est and the most powerful. We should be as 
prompt to throw the shield of our nationality, 
with all its rights, privileges, and immunities, 
over all who have taken the oath of allegiance 
prescribed by law as if they had been ‘‘ to the 
manor born.’’ This principle is ingrafted in 
the spirit of our laws, and upon the faith of its 
strict observance and enforcement every year 
since the formation of our Government, great 
numbers have sought our shores. The right 
of expatriation, sir, is an original right; it is 
aright in which the American nation had its 
birth. It becomes us, therefore, in the words 
of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Swann] 
who made and so ably sustained this report, 
to— y 

“Write it in letters which may not be mistaken 
as the cardinal principle of our political faith and 
our settled rule of action, that an American citizen, 
whether native-born oradopted, in whatever quarter 
he may be thrown, whether among Christians or infi- 
dels, whether in free lands or lands dedicated to 


human bondage and oppression, shall stand forth 
with the official assurance of this Government of 


immunity and protection under that noble passport 
which the world will be made to respect, “fam an 
American citizen.’”” 

Are we, Mr. Speaker, at this period of 
progress and civilization, to countenance the 
monstrous doctrine that the subjects of one 
Government leaving their country, emigrating 
to another in good faith, and contracting the 
relation of permanent subjects of the latter, 
by assuming allegiance to it in the manner 

rescribed by its laws and institutions, are to 
Be considered subjects of it, entitled to its 


protection, consideration, and respect in all 
places and dominions save and except where 
they are most needed and sought—in thecountry 
from which they emigrated, and whose sover- 
eignty they have renounced? That returning 
within the limits of that country, there is no 
law but the law of that country to reach the 
case, their original allegiance must then be 
held still to endure, notwithstanding it has 
been renounced and abjured under another 
and a foreign Government? Shall we, sir, 
admit that great natural ond abstract right of 
man to be exercised merely by virtue of the 
municipal law of the country, and not in vir- 
tue of the public law—a creature of the muni- 
cipal code, unable to abrogate that allegiance 
or divest one of his character, his duties, and 
his liabilities, as a native-born subject within 
the limits of his native country? Is each sov- 
ereignty, in the regulation of this inestimable 
privilege, to adopt and practice an ancient 
maxim, which is said to have had its origin 
among border chiefs in Scotch raids— 
“The simple rule, the good old plan, 
That he shall get who has the power, 
And he shall keep who can?” 

Mr. Speaker, I hold that American citizen- 
ship once confirmed as required by law, no 
other nation has a right to question its com- 
pleteness. American citizenship, by naturali- 
zation or by nativity, should be placed on the 
same footing everywhere, equally protected 
and alike recognized and respected in every 
clime and country of the earth. Otherwise we 
have the absurdity of a twofold allegiance, 
and the naturalized citizen of the United States 
is placed in the unpleasant predicament of the 
servant spoken of in Scripture, between two 
masters, both cleaving to him under their 
respective and conflicting claims of sovereignty 
and allegiance, rendering naturalization a mis- 
erable fraud.” Sir, it is high time that the 
feudal doctrine of non-expatriation was driven 
from our shores and exterminated from our 
laws. The insolent and continued abuse of 
this doctrine has demanded the resolution 
under consideration. The outrages it seeks 
to investigate were faithfully and eloquently 
depicted by the gentleman from New York, 
{Mr. Cox.] The voice of history, sir, is trem- 
ulous with the burden of woe, that comes 
floating up through ages, from this sickening 
tragedy of crime and oppression. 

But, sir, thank God, there is a strength, a 
vitality, and an enduring power in the political 
ideas of historic races which nothing but their 
own. degeneracy is ever able to destroy. There 
ig no surer or firmer bond of union among a 
people than the weight of a common grief or 
misfortune. Ireland has obtained for herself, 
without political independence, a distinct and 
a proud individuality ; a nationality of fame, if 
not of government. She has illustrated that 
sublime fortitude, that courage in the midst of 
tyranny which has gilded the wreck of Grecian, 
Polish, and Hungarian struggles with the halo 
of immortal glory. Her soul seems to have 
been preconfigured by Providence to the influ- 
ences of freedom, an instinctive love of lib- 
erty, such as was felt by the Spartan when he 
compared it to the sun, the most brilliant and 
at the same time the most useful object in cre- 
ation, which will survive the degradation of 
any form or term of oppression. ‘This senti- 
ment, sir, is indestructible in its nature, and, 
like the sea-shell, though torn from its home 
in the deep, continues vocal with the music of 
its native liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the United States, 
glowing with that generous enthusiasm to com- 
municate the blessings of liberty which is 
always inspired by its possession, have been 
disposed to look with common aversion upon 
all forms of unequal restraints. Ravished by 
the divine airs of our own freedom, have we 
not proclaimed it ‘‘ the universal birthright of 
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humanity,” and as we have witnessed nation 
after nation struggling to throw off its political 
bondage, have extended a cheerful sympathy 
and benediction. Sir, as said by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, [Mr. Witsow:] 

“No people deserve more sympathy from us than 
our Irish citizens. They formed the first large im- 
migration that swelled our: population and power. 
‘fhe tyranny which drove them into. exile specially 
Fitted thor for earnest support of our free institu- 

1008. 

Under the promptings of a deathless love of 
liberty they have flung their fetters into the 
tyrant’s face, and have come to make their 
home in our midst as men who in the sight of 
Heaven and earth deserve to be freemen. Such 
are they, sir, who, bringing with them strong 
arms, their knowledge of the arts and sciences, 
have felled our forests, dug our canals, built 
our railroads, embellished our cities, and cov- 
ered the land with monuments of their genius 
and their enterprise. ‘‘In the valleys, on the 
mountains, by the lakes, along the rivers, the 
mental and physical forces of these people are 
at work through toil and turmoil, sweat and 
exhaustion, amid dangers and difiiculties, 
building up and perfecting the grand architec- 
tare of this country’s destiny.” Surrounded 
with these guarantees of faithfulness to our 
institutions, under the dictates alike of justice, 
philanthropy, and enlightened statesmanship, 
we should throw the panoply of our power 
around them and defend them when assailed, 
come from what source it may. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a conflict be- 
tween freedom and despotism during the whole 
history of the human race; but never before, 
it seems to me, has liberty, with all its fervor, 
and despotism, with all its imposing power or 
sepulchral sculpture, stood directly confronting 
so boldly and perhaps so grandly as atpresent. 
No longer can the bayonct remedy the convul- 
sions of oppression and tyranny. The people 
are not a furious herd which must be kept in 
chains. Always quiet and moderate when they 
are truly free, they are violent and unruly but 
under those Governments where they are sys- 
tematically debased. The sword only reéstab- 
lishes the peace of terror, the silence of des- 
potism. Itis the ‘‘lightning-rod of civil power, 
justice, and legal liberty’? that. secures peace 
and order. It is true, sir, that the despotisms 
of the Old World enjoy rest, save when at 
intervals the penrup wrongs of centuries ex- 
plode in the form of sanguinary insurrections. 
But from the depths of that tranquillity are 
ever issuing sicxening odors, as from an open 
sepulcher of human hopes and human hearts. 
The stagnant pool, sir, which basks sluggishly 
in the sun enjoys also rest, but beneath its sur- 
face venomous reptiles do gender and batten, 
while the malaria of pestilence and of death 
are exhaled from its waters. 

Sir, I believe with Lord Bolingbroke ‘that 
a wise and brave people cannot be permanently 
cheated or bullied out of their liberty,” and 
that in spite of English dungeons and English 
boasted power the sea-girt isle will yet be re- 
deemed. The quenchless fire of freedom yet 
burns in Celtic bosoms. The unconquerable 
spirit of her sons is not yet broken ; famine 
has not palsied it; death has not annihilated 
it; centuries of oppression have not crushed it. 
Never till England has torn from its tabernacle 
the Celtic heart of old Ireland, and crushed it 
in bleeding atoms beneath her iron heel, can 
she make her a consenting slave or a despised 
dependent. That old land will yet stand erect 
among the nations of the earth, fearless and 
unfettered, dictating her own policy, levying 
her own taxes, with her own flag waving from 
her ancient capital. ‘ 

Then, sir, may the fingers of her own min- 
strel once more sweep the cords of the harp 
that has long lain sad and tuneless in Tara's 
hall. Then may the tomb be inscribed and 
the epitaph of her martyred son be written, 


and a rejoicing world with her own poet pro- 
claim: $ 


“ The nations are fallen, and thou art still young, 
Thy sun is but rising, when others are set; 
And though slavery’s chains o’er thy morning hath 


ung, 
The full noon of freedom shall beam round thee 
yet”? 
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REMARKS OF HON. C. W. WILLARD, 
OF VERMONT, 
Ix tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 15, 1870, 


On the report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
in relation to the alleged inhuman treatment of 
American citizens in British prisons for political 
offenses. 

Mr. WILLARD. Mr. Speaker, I owe an 
apology to the House for bringing upon it the 
flood of Irish eloquence which has followed the 
remarks made by me on a former occasion when 
this report was before us. I took occasion at 
that time to express, in what I then thought 
and now think moderate and plain language, 
my entire lack of sympathy with Fenianism in 
all its phases in this country. Iwas wholly un- 
suspecting of the slumbering fires of love for 
Ireland and the Irish that were lying uncov- 
ered in so many seats in this Hall. I spoke 
of what I considered the rights of existing and 
established Government, to erpect that the 
integrity of their territory and the complete- 
ness of their political organization should 
remain undisturbed and be respected by all 
friendly nations. I said we had demanded as 
much as this for ourselves, and we ought to 
accord as much to all other nationalities, Eng- 
land among the number. I made no distinc- 
tion between the right of an adopted and of a 
native-born citizen to the protection, in his 
lawful pursuits, wherever he might be, of the 
whole power of this Government; but claimed 
that both were entitled to it in full measure. 
In all this, sir, I never thought I was giving 
utterance to new, or un-American, or pusil- 
lanimous doctrines. I did think, however, 
that I was endeavoring to set forth a view of 
international obligation that was not only right 
in itself, but was entirely in agreement with 
our own practice, and had been recently espe- 
cially insisted upon in our diplomatic corre- 
spondence with the English Government, 

But what I then said, and what then seemed 
to me innocent enough, and now seems to be 
nothing but a simple expression of the propo- 
sition that the golden rule is as good a rule for 
nations as for individuals, has been tortured 
by the gentlemen who have done me the honor 
of making speech after speech against it into 
a truckling subserviency to England and an 
unprovoked attack upon the Irish people, 
struggling against the harsh despotism of Great 
Britain—with how little reason will be appa- 
rent to any one who takes the trouble to read 
what I did say on that occasion. It is very 
likely true, sir, that I am not disposed to 
bluster every time I hear the name of England 
mentioned. I have a very clear and settled 
opinion that the course of that Power during 
the recent civil war in this country was any- 
thing but friendly to us. I have not forgiven 
that unfriendlinegs nor forgotten it, and I have 
no purpose of doing so. But I have not been 
educated to interpret international law by the 
standard of feeling, much less according to the 
demands of a spirit of revenge. It is manly 
to resent an insult ora wrong; itis courageous 
to insist on redress when insulted or wronged 
by a Power our equal in resources and pluck ; 
but it is neither manly nor courageous to seek 
pretexts and opportunities for offering similar 
insults and inflicting similar wrongs. Petty 
nationalities may find pleasure in such a vexa- 
tious policy of annoyance, but a great and 


powerful nation loses its self-respect and the 
respect of all thoughtful people when it stoops 
to such a small and unworthy and really cow- 
ardly course of action. Washington gave in 
his Farewell Address a rule for the government 
of the foreign policy of this country, which 
was true wisdom and statesmanship when it 
was written and is no less true to-day. He 
said : 

“Nothing is more essential than that permanent, 
inveterate antipathies against particular nations, 
and passionate attachments for others should be 
excluded; and that in place of them just and ami- 
cable feelings toward all should be cultivated. The 
nation which indulges toward another an habitual 
hatred or an habitual fondness, is in some degree a 
slave. Itis a slave to its animosity or to its affec- 
tion, either of which is sufficient to lead it astray 
from its duty and its,interests. Antipathy in one 
nation toward another disposes each more readily 
to offer insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes 
of umbrage, and tobe haughty and intractable when 
accidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur.” 

There were not wanting those in Washing- 
ton’s time who preferred the meddlesome pol- 
icy, and who would have made this nation a 
perpetual slave both to its animosities and its 
affections, and the race of that class of public 
men is clearly not yet extinct. 

In view of the multitude of the attacks made 
upon my former remarks I ought, in order to 
show proper respect to those who have honored 
me with so much attention, to take some notice 
of the positions assumed by them in combat- 
ting my propositions. ; E 

My colleague on the committee [Mr. Woop] 
expressed surprise that I should have taken 
the position I did in the House after having 
assented to the resolution in the committee. 
He isin this under a double misapprehension. 
I have never objected to the resolution reported 
by the committee, and shall vote for it. It was 
the argument of the report that I expressed 
my dissent from; and I did that in committee 
as well asin my place here; and the gentle- 
man who reported the resolution [ Mr. Swany] 
understood that I expected, if I had opportu- 
nity, to give my views on the floor of the House. 
The gentleman from New York, [ Mr. Woop, ] 
in alluding to my position, said: 

“He is equally at fault, in his assumption that 
these persons are held prisoners in consequence of 
an attempt to violate the laws of Great Britain, and 
of endeavoring to divide that kingdom. The British 
doctrine has been, that once an Englishman always 
an Englishman ; and that, per consequence, its citi- 
zens are subject to English laws, whether on foreign 
or British soil. This has been the position and the 
ground takeun by that Government, as well as by 
most of the other Governments of Burope, until very 
lately. And it is now admitted that in England 
many Americans who have been confined there were 
held for no other offense than for having sympa- 
thized with the Fenian cause in this country, and 
upon a mere suspicion that they were in Ireland for 
hostile intent. Our own records show this fact, and 
the failure to convict when the cases were submitted 
to a proper legal investigation shows it. The State 
Department contains many proofs of the truth of 
this statement; and the prompt release of all the 
Americans held there as political prisoners two years 
ago simultaneously with the abandonment by Evg- 
land of that absurd doctrine is additional evidence, 
if any were required.” 


The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. WiL- 
Kinson | at another point in the debate said: 


Ido not mean to say that any of these political 

prisoners have been tried and convicted in the Eng- 
lish courts solely upon proofs of acts done within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. But I do mean 
to say that the proof is abundant which goes to 
establish the fact that citizens of the United States 
have been arrested and thrust into loathsome pris- 
ons, in company with the most vile and degraded 
criminals, with no substantial proof whatever that 
the parties thus arrested had committed any overt 
acts against the law within the jurisdiction of the 
English Government. 
_ “It istrue that in some cases the parties thus 
imprisoned were after a long confinement released 
for want of proof of any personal violation of Eng- 
lish law within English jurisdiction ; but such release 
did not atone for their long incarceration or for the 
inhamanity with which they were treated while they 
were thus held as prisoners.” 


Nearly every gentleman who has partici- 
pated in this discussion has made the similar 
charge, that the prisoners. on whose behalf 
this inquiry has been started were unlawfally 
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held in British prisons. There is, however, 
not only no proof to support these assertions, 
but the facts happen to be all the other way. 
This subject was thoroughly considered dur- 
ing the last Congress, and just at the close of 
the last session of that Congress the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs sub- 
mitted the following report: 


“The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to whom was 
referred aresolution ofthe Housoof Representatives, 
dated February 3, 1868, requesting the President of 
the United States to institute an examination into 
the facts alleged in the preamble of saidresolution, 
and if itshould be found that American citizens were 
charged or convicted of ¢rime before or by any Brit- 
ish court for words or deeds spoken or done in the 
United States, to demand an immediate new trial or 
release of persons so convicted, respectfully report: 

“The documents submitted to the House during 
the present Congress by the President on this subject 
are voluminous. ‘They consist of numerous dis- 
patches, letters, and reports upon subjects connected 
with the arrest and trial of many American citizens 
for alleged interference with the Government of 
Great Britain in Ireland. It is undoubtedly true 
thatthe doctrine of perpetual allegiance has beon 
asserted by the judicial officers in the courts of the 
United Kingdom during theso trials; and in some 
instances the persons so arrested have been denied 
the right to trial by a mixed jury, secured by the 
statutes of Great Britain to foreigners, upon the 
gvoundthatthe persons making thedemand werenat- 
ural-born subjects of Great Britain, incapable of di- 
vesting themsolves of theirallegiance to thesovereign 
of GreatBritain, and for that reason notentitled to the 
statute made for the benefit of foreigners resident in 
that. country. But it does not appear from an exam- 
ination of the papers, which have been referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs on this subject, 
thatany conviction has been made upon this ground. 

“The most recent declaration of the facts upon 
which these trials have proceeded arestated by Lord 
Stanley in adispatch to Mr, Thornton, which has been 
printed for the use of the House. (ix. Doc. 66, 40th 
Cong., third session, p 5.) Lord Stanley affirms that 
the allegation that Warren and Costello (the pris- 
oners referred to in the resolation of the House) were 
convicted and sentenced for words spoken and acts 
committed in the United States rests on a total mis- 
apprehension of the case. * They were convicted,’ 
according to thestatement of Lord Stanley, ‘of trea- 
son-felony; the most prominent overt act proved 
against them being that they had come over to Irc- 
land and cruised along the coast with intent to effect 
a landing of men and arms in Ireland in order to 
raise an insurrection against the queen.’ 

“Tt was stated in the House of Commons by Barl 
Mayo, chief secretary for Ireland, in answer to in- 
quiries by Mr, Mills, that the only evidence given 
against them of their proccedingsin the United States 
was that of their being members of the Fenian broth- 
erhood previous to March, 1867, the date of the 
overt acts with which other prisoners in Ireland were 
charged. This evidence he regarded as necessary to 
connect them with the Fenian society, and in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the treason-felony 
act to bring them within the jurisdiction of the 


court. 

“The public journals of Great Britain, in the re- 
ports of these trials, represent them as proceeding 
upon the allegation that the accused were convicted 
of offenses committed within the jurisdiction of 
Great Britain; that the reference made to words 
spoken or acts done in the United States were inci- 
dental, and not material to the trial. Among other 
journals,the London Timesthus refers to these trials: 

“* On looking back to the trial of the two prisoners 
we find the case for the prosecution was constantly 
directed to establish the guilt of the prisoners in 
respect of their hostile return to Ireland. Whatever 
else they might be charged with, the Jacmel expe- 
dition engaged the attention of judges, barristers. 
and jury.’ 

“Itis undoubtedly true that the courts held that 
the accused were subject to the law as subjects of 
Great Britain, notwithstanding their naturalization 
as citizens of the United States; and that, as subjects 
of Great Britain, under, their harsh interpretation 
of obsolete laws, they might be held responsible for 
actscommitted or words spoken in the United States. 
But it does not appear that the prisoners were con- 
victed upon this interprotation of the law, but upon 
the allegation that their offenses were committed 
within the jurisdiction, and were intended to incite 
insurrection against the Government of Great Brit- 
nin. Such provisions of public law exist in many 
States. 

‘There are several statutes of the United States 
which hold citizens. responsible for acts beyond the 
Jurisdiction of the United States. 

The neutrality act of 1818 provides that any per- 
son within the territory of the United States who 
shall enlist in theservice of any foreign prince, State, 
colony, or district as a soldier, marine, or seaman, or 
who shall go beyond the limits or jurisdiction of the 
United States with intent to be enlisted or entered 
into such service, shall be deemed guilty of high 
misdemeanor, and shall be fined not exceeding 
$1,000 and imprisoned not exceeding three years. 
(Fifteenth Congress, 1818, first session, ch. 88, sec. 2.) 

“The collectors of customs are authorized and 
required to detain any vessel manifestly built for 
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| limits thereof, shall fit out and arm any 


warlike purposes and about to depart the United 
States, when the circumstances shall render it prob- 
able that such vessel is intended to be employed to 
cruise or commit hostilities upon the subjects, citi- 
zens, or property of any foreign prince or State, or 
any colony, district, or people with whom the United 
States are at peace, and to requirea bond and security 
of the owners. (Fifteenth Congress, 1818, first ses- 
sion, ch. 88, sec. 2.) 
“If any citizen of the United States, within the 
0 fit or à rivate ship 
or vessel of war, with intent that it shall be em- 
ployed to cruise or commit hostilities upon citizens 
of the United States, he shall be deemed guilty 
of high misdemeanor, fined not more than $10,000, 
and imprisoned not more than ten years; “and the 
trial for such offense, if committed without the lim- 
its of the United States, shall be in the district in 
which the offender shall be apprehended or first 
brought.” (Vifteonth Congress, 1818, first session, 
ch, 38, sec. 4.) T: 

The owners or consignees of every armed vessel 
sailing out of the ports of the United States, belong- 
ing wholly or in Part to citizens thereof, shall enter 
into bonds of the United States, with sufficient sure- 
ties, prior to clearing out the same, in double tho 
amount of the value of tho vesseland cargo, includ- 
ing her armament, that the said ship or vessel shall 
not. be employed to cruise or commit hostilities 
against the subjects of any forcign prince, colony, 
State, or district with whom the United States are 
atpoace. (Fifteenth Congress, 1818, first session, ch. 
88, sec. 10.) 

“If any offense shall bo committed on board of 
any ship or vessel belonging to any citizen of the 
United States while lying within the jurisdiction 
of any foreign State or sovereign, the offense shall 
be punishable by the proper circuit court of the 
United States in the same manner asif it had been 
committed on board of such ship on the high seas, 
beyond the jurisdiction of such foreign State or sov- 
ereign. (Statutes of 1828, ch. 65, sec. 5.) 

“The ground of complaint on the part of the peo- 
ple of this country is not altogether in tho fact that 
Great Britain claims jurisdiction, to 2 limited ex- 
tont, of its subjects when beyond its actual jurisdic- 
tion. It is substantially that it denies absolutely the 
right of self-expatriation ; thatit repudiates tho doc- 
trino of emigration and naturalization, upon which 
the American Governmont is founded: that by its 
exercise of the asserted right of arrest it effectually 
debars alargo number of Americans from the uni- 
versally conceded privilego of locomotion and travel; 
that by its assumed authority to detormine for itself 
the nationality of citizens of co-sovereign States it 
undermines the foundation of all Governments that 
restupon the theory of expatriation, emigration, nat- 
uralization, and self-government. The frequent und 
persistent arrests of American citizens by the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, and the fact that other Eu- 
ropean States were following her example, alarmed 
the people and Government of the United States, 
and Jed them to demand, with a unanimity seldom 
witnessed, that the extent, character, origin, and 
nature of their rights should be considered and de- 
termined by the supreme authority of the States so 
deeply interested. They demanded at least that 
whatever might be the solution of the question that 
at least its consideration and final settlement should 
not be longer postponed. ; 

“Numerous memorials were presented during the 
first session of the present Congress from all parts of 
the country, calling upon Congross to determine and 
enforce the rights of American citizens resident in 
foreign countries. These petitions were from nearly 
every State, and signed by representatives of all 
parties. No subject hasever shown greater unanim- 
ity of opinion than this demand for the protection 
of American citizens resident or traveling in foreign 
States. In obedience to the prayer of these peti- 
tions, a bill was passed by the House of Represent- 
atives extending the authority of the President upon 
the subject. It embodied principles of legislation 
not before asserted by any Government, but entirely 
consisteat with enlightened theories of international 
law, and necessary tor the protection of the citizens 
of one State against unauthorized and oppressive 
acts of other States, which were at variance with the 
rights claimed by all civilized nations in this age 
when intercourse and communication are constant 
and universal. . fo 

“This act asserted the right of self-expatriation, 
emigration, naturalization, and self-government; it 
protested against the invasion of these privileges by 
foreign nations; it asserted the necessity of the 
recognition of these doctrines, upon which personal 
liberty and national independence could alone 
depend, and the prompt and final disavowal of the 
doctrines of inalienable allegiance of naturalized 
American citizens to foreign States. It declared all 
acts, instructions, opinions, orders, or decisions of 
any officers of the American Government which deny, 
restrict, impair, or question these rights, to be incon- 
sistent with the fundamental principles of this Gov- 
ernment. It declared that all naturalized citizens of 
the United States whilcin foreign States should be en- 
titled to and receive from this Government the same 
protection of persons and property. thatis accorded 
to native-born citizens; and the more effectually to 
secure the recognition of these rights, it authorized 
the President, whenever it should be made known 
to him that any citizen of the United States had been 
arrested, and was detained by any foreign Govern- 
ment, upon the allegation that naturalization in the 
United States does not operate to dissolve his alle 


giance to his native sovereign,or wheneverany citizen 
should be arrested and detained, whose release upon 
demand should be unreasonably delayed or refused, 
to suspend in part, or wholly, commercial relations 
with the said Government; or in case no other rem- 
edy should be available, to order the arrest and to 
detain in custody any subject or citizen of such for- 
eign Government who might be found within the 
jurisdiction of the United States, who had not do- 
clared his intention to become a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States, except embassadors and other public 
ministers and their domestics and domestic servants. 

“This measure was not so much intended to con- 
trol the settlement of the questions involved as to 
compel a consideration and settlement of a matter 


which had been in issue from the foundation of our 
Government, and which as an abstract question other 
Governments had persistently refused to consider, 
and to which they gave attention only when tho 
rights of individuals were so far affected as to force 
our Government to interfere for their protection. 
The apprehension that the power of reprisal—in 
itself a just and peacoful exercise of the undoubted 
rights of nations—might be considered a declaration 
of war, led to an amendment of this clause of the act 
by the Senate, and with this modification it passed 
both Houses of Congress, and was approved by the 
President July 27, 1868, 

_ The following is a copy of the statute, It is in 
itself a declaration of indepondenco in behalf of tho- 
naturalized citizens of the United States: 


“* An act concerning the rights of American citizens 
in foreign States. 


“t Whereas the right of oxpatriation is a natural 
and inherent right of all people, indispensable to 
the enjoyment of tho rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; and whereas in the recogni~- 
tion of this principle this Government has freely 
received immigrants from all nations and invested 
them with the rights of citizenship; and whereas it 
is claimed that such American citizens, with their 
descendants, are subjects of foreign States, owing 
allegiance to the Governments thereof; and whereas 
it is necessary to the maintenance of public peace 
that this claim of foreign allegiance should be 
promptly and finally disavowed: Therefore, 

“* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Statee of America in Congress 
assembled, That any declaration, instruction, opin- 
ion, order, or decision of any officers of this Govern- 
ment which denies, restricts, mp or questions 
the right of expatriation is hereby declared incon- 
sistent with the fundamental principles of this Gov- 
ernment. A $ 

t Sro. 2. And beit further enacted, That all patur- 
alized citizens of the United States, while in foreign 
States, shall be entitled to and shall receive from 
this Government the same protection of persons and 
property that is accorded to native-born citizens in 
like situations und circumstances. 

“Sre. 3. And be it further enacted, That whenever 
it shall be mado known to the President that any 
citizen of the United States has been unjustly de- 
prived of his liberty by or under the authority of 
any foreign Government it shall be the duty of the 
President forthwith to demand of that Government 
the reasons for such imprisonment, and if it appears 
to be wrongful and in violation of the rights of 
American citizenship the President shall forthwith 
demand tho release of such citizen, and if the release 
so demanded is unreasonably delayed or refused it 
shall betheduty of the President to use such means, 
not amounting to acts of war, as he may think neces- 
sary and proper to obtain or effectuate such release, 
and all the facts and proceedings relative thereto 
shall as soon as practicable be communicated by the 
President to Congress.’ : i ` 

“Tn pursuance of this action of the people and of 
Congress, the President made successful demands for 
the release of American citizens who had been ar- 
rested under the circumstances detailed, and tho 
committee is gratified to he able to state that all 
American citizens who had been arrested, either un- 
der the claim of indefeasible allegiance ox for alleged 
participation in insurrectionary movements against 
the Government of Great Britain, have been released. 
Among others, tho persons named in the resolution 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, Messrs. 
Warren and Costello, aro included. , 

“The following statement was transmitted by Mr. 
Moran, secretary of the American legation at Lon- 


gon: 

“I Jearn this morning [May 22, 1868] from Mr. 
West, the consul at Dublin, that Mr. Denis Q’Connor, 
the iast imprisoned American citizen in Ireland 
known to him, has accepted his release.” 

“Additional information was submitted to the 
House in a communication from the President the 
2d of March, 1869, as follows: ; i 

“The Secretary of State, referring to his report 
to the President of the 29th ultimo, accompanied by 
a copy of correspondence relating to the imprison“ 
mentin Ireland of Messrs. Costello and Warren, 
citizens of the United States, informs the House that 
he has the honor to report further that he has been 
informed by Mr. Edward Thornton, her Britannic 
Majesty’s minister here, and by Mr. Reverdy Jéhn- 
son, the United States minister at London, that those 
persons have been released.’ : 

“In the House of Commons, February 22, in repiy 
to a question by The O’Connor Don, Mr. C. Fortes- 
cuo, the new secretary for Ireland, said the Govern- 
ment had carefully examined the list of prisoners 


now undergoing penal servitude on charges of trea- 
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son and treason-felony, and it appeared that there | 


were eighty-one prisoners, forty-two in Australia 
and thirty-nine in this country. It was proposed 
that of these, forty-nine should be unconditionally 
discharged—thirty-four in Australia and fifteen in 
this country. This would leave thirty-two still to 
undergo their sentences, which number would in- 
elude the organizers and leaders of the Fenian 
movement, whom the Government did not. think it 
would be consistent with their duty to discharge, as 
there was no reason to believe that they might not 
on their discharge attempt to renew treasonable 
practices. It does not appear, and it is not believed 
by the committee, that any of the prisoners retained 
are Americans; they are probably leaders of polit- 
ical organizations of England and Ireland. 

“ Thereis, therefore, no rcason to doubt that every 
American citizen whose arrest has excited the appre- 
hensions or interfered with the privileges claimed by 
naturalized citizens while in foreign States has been 
released. — oa 

. „| To avoid the recurrence of these exciting ques- 
tions treaties securing the rights of our citizens in 
foreign States have been negotiated with several of 
the leading States of Europe in the order in which 

they here stand: i , 

“ North German Union, (ratified and exchanged,) 
February 22, 1868. 

“ Bavaria, (ratified and exchanged,) May 26, 1868. 

“ Mexico, (ratified and exchanged,) July 10, 1868. 

* Baden, (before the Benator) July, 1868. 

“ Wurtemberg, (before the Senate,) July 27, 1868. 

‘Hesse, (before the Senate,) August 1, 1868. 

“Great Britain, (before theSenate,) October 9, 1868. 

‘ Belgium, (before the Senate,) November 16, 1868. 

“These treaties establish the following principles: 

“ First. Germans and Americans may reciprocally 
emigrate. 

“Second. Naturalization after a five years’ resi- 
dence changes nationality and releases from mili- 
tary duty. s 

“Third. Naturalization till after a residence of 
five years shall not be binding on the original coun- 
try. à 

“Fourth, Naturalization shall not be an excuse for 
desertion from military service actually entered 
upon, but shall free from all liabilities for eventual 
service not due at the time of emigration. i 

. Lith. A naturalized citizen returning to his na- 
tivo country withintentto resume his domicil therein 
and proving his intention by a continuous residence 
of two years, shall not be entitled. to the interposi- 
tion, respectively, of the United States or of North 
Germany. 

_ The treaty with Great Britain which is now be- 
fore tho Senate for ratification, is substantially like 
the Prussian treaty, Whereit differs it is more favor- 
able to the claims of the American Government. The 
old English doctrine of indefeasible allegiance is re- 
nounced. Naturalized British subjects are recog- 
nized as American citizens. The. only reservation 
made in the treaty is that its final execution shall 
await the necessary legislation by the two Houses of 
Parliament, 

“The ratification of this treaty and the enactment 
of the laws necessary to its execution will remove 
questions that have disturbed the peace of both Gov- 
crninents from the date of our independence, This 
is in effect the complete recognition of the independ- 
ence of naturalized as well as native-born American 
citizens. 

“It cannot be doubted that similar treaties will be 
negotiated with all other nations with which Amer- 
ican citizens maintain communication and inter- 
course, 

“The Committee on Foreign Affairs is gratified to 
be able to report to the House that all questions re- 
ferred to in the resolution of the 3d February, 1868, 
have been finally and satisfactorily settled. It there- 
fore requests that it may be discharged from its fur- 
ther consideration.” 


This report establishes the fact, and no evi- 
dence now exists to controvert its positions, 
that. no American citizen is in British prisons 
except those who have violated the laws of that 
kingdom, and for such offenses have been fairly 
tried and convicted. We would not reverse 
the judgments of our courts against offenders 
against our laws because those offenders hap- 
pened to be Englishmen; and why should we 
expect England to do, or complain of her for 
uot doing, what we would never consent should 
be done in similar cases within the jurisdiction 
of our own courts? What we claim for our- 
selves let us be ready to yield to others. 

But because I have insisted that England 
was to be recognized as one of the family of 
nations, and as such was entitled to the same 
respectful treatment that we should demand for 
the United States, I am arraigned in almost 
every variety of eloquent discourse as a sympa- 
thizer with England and aga hater of Irish- 
men, The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
WILKINSON] said © 

* T do not join i in his ex si sym- 
eee? gjen my friend in his expression of sym 


or the English Government, The | 


i 
events of our late civil war are too fresh in the minds ! 
of all of us for. us to forget who, in that great strug- | 
gle for national life, were our friends and who were i: 
our enemies. These two peoples, the English and | 
the Irish, both had their sympathics enlisted in that | 
war; but they were enlisted on different sides. The į 
Trish were’ under. and followed the fortunes of our 
flag from the first battle of Bull Run to the final close 
of that great contest. The English people, on the 
other hand, not only sympathized with our enemies, 
but labored in the meanest, most cowardly, and I 
might say hypocritical manner, to aid our enemies 
and to destroy this Government. The difference 
betweon mysclfand my friend from Vermont is that 
he sympathizes with our enemies in that severe 
crisis, while I sympathize with those who stood firmly 
with us in the hour of peril and of danger.” 

Another gentleman, [ Mr. SCHUMAKER, ] after 
denunciation of the Administration for its 
course in the matter of these prisoners, refers 
to my remarks in this style: 

“The next blast from the bugle was heard in this 
Hali. Jt was from the gentleman from Vermont, 
[Mr. WILLARD,] and a more subservient and truck- 
ing effusion to the glory of England never was heard 
before by me. What could have induced suchre- 
marks Į am at a loss to understand. It could not 
have been the fear of the raiders from Canada again 
invading Vermont, as they did in 1864, for the gentle- 
man does not live in that part of the State.” P 


“That city (St. Albans) having once had a band 
of outlaws turned loose upon it from English soil, 
would, I should think, be in a good state of mind to 
appreciate anything relating to the English Crown.” 

It did not occur to me, sir, that the statement 
of the simple proposition that a government 
had the right to enforce its own laws, in its 
own territory, against any one who should vio- 
late them, made me necessarily a sympathizer 
with Great Britain. And hasthis Government, 
and have our people, from their recent experi- 
ence, come to have such an admiration of 
rebellions that it is worth our while to go out 
of our way to encourage them, or to blow into 
a flame of war the sparks of Irish discontent? 
It may be that some of the Democrats of this 
country would not be inconsistent in sympa- 
thizing with rebellions abroad, for unless they 
have been greatly misjudged they would not 
have mourned over the success of one at home; 
but is it wise or just or righteous for the party 
that is charged with the business of the Gov- 
ernment, and maintaining its position among 
the nations of the earth, to encourage Fenian- 
ism and filibustering? 

Jam thankful, Mr. Speaker, that I am able, 
notwithstanding the wrongs England has in- 
flicted on this country in the recent past, to 
still stand for justice and honorable dealing 
among nations. Iam uot in favor of erasing 
justice from our action as a nation because 
England has stained her annals by a selfish or 
cruel policy. A nation fit to exist at all should 
have some higher law than lex talionis; some 
rule of action more abiding than the caprices, 
the jealousies, or the anger of the moment; 
some principle more nearly just and eternal | 
than revengeful clamor. As a Vermonter, I 
denounced—and I was right in that denuncia- 
tion, and the whole loyal people of the country 
agreed in that denunciation—the unlawful, 
unfriendly, and murderous raid on St. Albans; 
and standing on that principle precisely, be- 
lieving that what I claimed was law for Eng- 
land was also law for ourselves, I protested 
against the Fenian demonstration which. at- 
tempted to make the soil of Vermont a base 
of operations for a like unlawful raid into Can- 
ada. If the denunciation was right, the pro- 
test was right; if the last was a ‘truckling 
effusion to the glory of England,” the first was 
an unjust and unwarranted arraignment of a 
foreign Power. 

I have not what seems to me to be the gift 
of many who have declaimed so fiercely against 
England, and who seem to find no embarrass- 
ment in insisting that there shall be one law 
for Great Britain and another for ourselves ;. 
that we may worry England, but she must let 
us alone; that she must pay us for Alabama 
depredations, while we may sympathize with | 
and encourage every Fenian who chooses to set | 


on foot an expedition against the integrity of 
her empire. It may be convenient and perhaps 
natural to inquire whose ox has, been gored 
before deciding upon the right or wrong of the 
action ; but I am obliged to confess that I have 
been educated to believe that there is a higher 
and a better rule of action for nations and indi 
viduals than the promptings of self-interest or 
the impulses of revenge. 

And Thad hoped that the bluster that usad 
to find its annual opportunity on the Fourth of 
July, and from a thousand platforms on that 
anniversary was accustomed to dare England 
to come on and fight and be gloriously whipped 
by the Yankee nation, had been dismissed, if 
not from our platforms, at least from our 
statesmanship.. Ido not think that much ig 
added to our dignity or consequence, or that 
we shall make a more considerable figure in 
history, - by barking and snapping, like ill- 
natured curs, at the heels of the British lion. 
When England wrongs us, and we are ready 
to make a square stand-up fight for redress 
that cannot otherwise be obtained, the nation 
will need no arousing for the fray. But this 
perpetual worrying and bullying and bluster- 
ing, this fierce denunciation and invective, 
this perpetual scolding, this setting on and 
sympathizing with Fenianism and Irish dis- 
content, is utterly unworthy a great, conscious, 
and self-contained and self-reliant Power. - 

I cannot believe, moreover, that we show in 
this way the truest and best sympathy with the 
sufferings of Ireland. My colleague on the 
committee [ Mr. Witxrxson] and many other 
gentlemen have said that we owed this sym- 
pathy as a debt to Ireland. He said: 

“By the providence of God this nation is placed 
in a condition where it is impossible for us to act an 
obscure part in the affairs of other nations. Weean- 
not, if we would, ‘hide our light under a bushel.’ 
It is therefore all-important that the sympathy 
which we do express shall be consistent with the 
example which we have set to the people of other 
and less favored lands, ‘These Irish people have been 
attempting to walk in tho light of the example 
which we have set them. Oursuccesshag awakened 
anew their longing for national independence. And 
it would be as strange and unnatural for us to with- 
hold our sympathy for them now ag it would be for 
a mother to forsake her first-born. But it would be 
still more strange and unnatural for us to sympa- 
thize with the oppressors of this people.” 

My colleague, I am sure, will agree with me 
that if we would help Ireland we should let 
our sympathies wait on our judgment. It 
would hardly be intelligent or even valuable 
sympathy with a caged bird to encourage it to 
beat and bruise its head and wings against the 
bars of its prison-house. Ireland cannot, if 
it was united as one man, sever itself from the 
kingdom of Great Britain. The power that 
holds the island and will hold it to that 
empire is too strong for Ivishmen at home, 
even when aided by Fenians from the United 
States. Ireland may make her condition in- 
finitely worse by rebellion, but it can be made 
no better by war with such a Power as Bng- 
land. The liberation of Ireland will come 
through the English Government, and not in 
the breaking up of that empire. Gladstone 
and Bright are the true friends of Ireland, 
better far than the misguided enthusiasts who 
are ready to hurl defiance at England and 
inflame Irishmen to beat and bruise and ruin 
themselves in the vain effort to break their 
prison bars and attain freedom and a separate 
nationality. Fenianism never will achieve the 
deliverance of Ireland, and although it may 
exist, as the Delegate from Montana | Mr. Cav- 
ANAUGH] prophesied, long after I shall have 
been dead and forgotten, its life will be quite 
too short, unless it is ruled by wiser and more 
prudent counsels than have yet controlled its 
unfortunate career, to accomplish any good for 
the people which it has thus far carsed with 
promises that it had no power to perform. 

The gentleman from Montana gave the House 
the benefit of his knowledge of the early his- 
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tory of Vermont in the following burst of Irish 
eloquence: 

“Permit me to remind the gentleman-from Ver- 
mont that before the crimsoned tints of the terrible 
battle-field of Bennington had been bleached by 
time, when the name of Ethan Allen was echoed 
from every hill-top and from every valley in the 
Green Mountain State, and long before the nome of 
Stark had lost its power as the rallying-cry of the 
patriots of the Revolution, the American and Irish 
Fenians of that day elected to Congress, in the very 
districtwhich the gentleman now represents, a na- 
tive-born. Irishman, then imprisoned asa criminal 
for daring to utter his honest sentiments against the 
policy of the administration of the elder Adams—the 
gallantand heroic Matthew Lyon. By the operation 
of the infamous alien and sedition laws this revolu- 
tionary patriot, like the American prisoners now 
perishing in English jails, proferred his manhood and 

is love of liberty to the blandishments of power ; 
and the people of his district, like the gallant yeo- 
manry of Tipperary in the recent_election of the 
O’Donovan Rossa to the British Parliament, sent 
him as a rebuke to his oppressors to represent them 
in the Congress of the Union.” 

Matthew Lyon was cashiered for deserting 
the post of which he had command, in Ver- 
mont, during the early part of the war of the 
Revolution. He was indicted, tried, and con- 
victed for a libel on John Adams. After his 
second term in Congress he went ‘to Ken- 
tucky, seeking fresh fields, where his turbulent 
and stormy nature found, no doubt, more con- 
genial comrades than. in Vermont, and Ver- 
mont has got along tolerably well without him. 
Fenianism is not now, I am constrained to 
think, the highest type of a wise and brave 
struggle for liberty, but it has, no doubt, im- 
proved greatly in that respect since the time 
of Matthew Lyon. 

But, sir, this debate has drifted away from 
the single point of objection which I made to 
the report of the committee, namely, that the 
report expressed sympathy with the Fenian 
organization. My colleague, the gentleman 
from Maryland, [Mr. Swann, ] has given us a 
fine dissertation on the duty of the American 
Government to protect American citizens. In 
this I most cordially concur. But I said when 
this subject was first before the House, and I 
here repeat it, that the citizen must be in the 
lawful pursuit of his businéss or pleasure to 
entitle him to that protection. When he be- 
comes on a foreign soil a violator of the laws 
of that foreign jurisdiction, he voluntarily 
throws off the shield of protection which 
American citizenship would otherwise hold 
over him. i 

We have heard here warm praise of the con- 
duct of Irish regiments in the late rebellion ; 
and I have been asked if I had no sympathy for 
the soldiers of such regiments who have since 
enlisted under the banner of the Irish repub- 
lic, and thus found their way into British pris- 
ons. T can hardly understand why I ought to 
follow them with my sympathy. Because they 
fought here gallantly to crush a rebellion 
against established Government, am I com- 
pelled to approve of their course when they 
attempt to make a rebellion against an estab- 
lished Government? Is an Irish rebellion so 
much more righteous than a confederate rebel- 
lion, that I may love the one and hate the 
other? Do gentlemen mean to be understood 
as holding that while rebellion against our Gov- 
ernment isthe greatest crime, rebellion against 
any other Government is righteous? May we 
strike everybody, and must nobody strike us? 
American citizenship ought to be a protection 
to every one who has a right to it, and who has 
not forfeited that right by misconduct; but it 
would very soon come to be no more respected 
than the brigand’s sword if we attempt to make 
it cover with its protection every citizen of this 
country who violates the laws of other Govern- 
ments. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Wix: 
CHESTER] was eloquent in his pleading in behalf 
of freedom and people struggling against op- 
pression, and he launched the thunderbolts of 


his fervid rhetoric against tyranny always and 
everywhere in such periods as these: 

‘*Mr. Speaker, there has been a conflict between 
freedom-and despotism during the whole history of 
the human race; but never before, it seems to me, 
has liberty, with all-its fervor, and despotism, with 
all its imposing power or sepulchral sculpture, stood 
directly confronting so.boldly and perhapsso grandly 
asatpresent. No longer can the bayonet remedy the 
convulsions of oppression and tyranny. ‘The people 
are not a furious herd which must be kept in chains. 
Always quiet and moderate when they aretruly free, 
they are violent and unruly but under those Govern- 
ments where they are systematically debased. The 
sword only redstablishes the peace of terror, the 
silence ofdespotism. Itis the ‘lightning-rod of civil 
power, justice, and legal liberty’ that secures peace 
and order.” 

This is all very fine, but I might disagree with 
the gentleman as to the precise point of time 
when freedom and despotism stood most di- 
rectly and boldly. confronting each other. 
Nine years ago the most terrible conflict the 
world has seen was joined between these 
opposing forces, and the scars of that terrible 
war raging over more than half the territory 
of this Republic are scarcely yet healed, and 
the wrecks of its battles are hardly yet cleared 
away. Ido not remember to have heard during 
that struggle the clarion voice of the gentleman 
summoning the sons of Kentucky to join the 
army of freedom, but, doubtless, with his quick 
and burning impulses to strike and speak for 
downtrodden and oppressed peoples, he de- 
nounced tyranny then as he does now, andthe 
poor slaves of Kentucky found in him a sym- 
pathizer, a defender, and a brave champion. 

ut I may, perhaps, be pardoned for suggesting 
that the constitution and lawsof Kentucky are 
not to-day much more liberal toward colored 
persons than English laws are toward Irishmen, 
and that State may still be considered as mis- 
sionary ground where the passionate declama- 
tion of the gentleman against oppression may 
find occasion enough for its utterance, without 
crossing the Atlantic to strike terror with its 
eloquent filminations into the heart of every 
Englishman. : 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I will call attention 
to only one more of the many allusions to my 
position which have been made during this 
debate by the gentlemen who have waged this 
oratorical warfare on England. My colleague 
on the committee [ Mr. Woop] at the outset of 
his speech characterized Vermont, New Eng- 
land, and the Republican party in these words: 

“ Tho tenor of his remarks, which were all of this 
character, leaves a painful impression, and, like the 
political party to which he is attached and the séc- 
tion of the country from which he comes, is intoler- 
ant, unprogressive, fanatical. and puritanical. It is 
the spirit that persecutes all others who entertain 
religious and political sentiments different from their 
own, and which unhappily has recently becn im- 
pressed upon the legislation of the country. There- 
fore, thegentloman from Vermont doesnot represent 
himself alone in what he has said upon this question. 
The opinions he utters are those of a party and a 
section of the country, and, it is to bo apprehended, 
of the Administration itself. His position thus þe- 
comes important, and I propose to examine it.” 

I am not surprised that the section of coun- 
try which I have the honor in part to represent 
here should present to the gentleman little in its 
political or religious history with which he finds 
himself in sympathy ; and the gentleman will, I 
trust, take no offense when I tell him that politi- 
cally, at least, the great majority of the people 
of Vermont are not admirers of the example of 
republican government given by New York 
city. Vermont has, no doubt, some Puritan 
notions, and I should be entirely false to her 
history and her political character if I should 
plead here not guilty to that charge. She isnot 
ashamed of her reputation in that regard, but 
on the contrary is proud of it. Among the 
Puritan ideas which Vermont put as the cor-. 
ner-stone under the fabric of her governmefit 
ig that old-fashioned notion that all men are 
created equal, and that civil and religious lib- 
erty is the right of every person born on our 


goil or adopted as a citizen of the Republic. 


A slave never breathed her mountain air. Her 
form of governmentis simple and democratic, 
and under it her people have for.almost a cen- 
tury enjoyed perfect civil and religious freedom, 
equally and happily removed from intolerance 
on the one hand.and license on the other. 
The mob does not rule her churches or her 
platforms, but liberty, regulated by law and 
controlled by intelligence and education, has 
given her always the blessed fruits of order and 
peace. 

When the enemies: of free government as- 
sailed the life of the nation Vermont was intol- 
erant of that rebellion, and so far jastified 
the gentleman’s epithet ; so intolerant, in fact, 
that when the mob in New York city were 
resisting the draft, were putting in operation 
in that city another rebellion in aid of the one 
inaugurated by Jeff. Davis ‘‘at the other end 
of the line,” were hanging to lamp-posts un- 
offending black men, and sacking and. burn- 
ing colored orphan asylums in their infuriate 
hate of republican institutions and equal rights 
for all, Vermont regiments interposed their 
bayonets and their bodies against that mad and 
fiendish spirit of hatred of liberty, and gave 
security to property and life imperiled by the 
tolerant, progressive, unfanatical, and unpuri- 
tanical rioters of that city! f 

Vermontmay haveaided—I trast and believe 
she has—in impressing this Puritan spirit, this 
spiritthat votes and fights, if occasion requires, 
for liberty in our own country, and strives to 
establish here a nation loving liberty and build- 
ing equal rights into every part of the fabric 
of our Government, upon the institutions of 
this Republic; and I regret that while engaged 
in this work she has encountered at every step 
in battle, in council, and in. legislative halls, 
the unrelenting, ever-watchful opposition of 
some at least of the constituents of the gentle- 
man from New York. And she does not pro- 
pose to stop in this work while it is in any 
respect left incomplete; nor does she consent 
to be diverted from it into any crusade in behalf 
of downtrodden Ireland nor into any war for 
territorial annexation or aggrandizement by 
whomsoever suggested. If thisis intolerance, 
then Vermont is intolerant ; if thisis to oppose 
the spirit of true progress, then Vermont is 
unprogressive ; if this is fanaticism, then Ver- 
mont is fanatical ; if this is puritanical, then is 
Vermont Puritan. And God grant she may 
ever remain so! 

As to the treatment of these prisoners, and 
in connection with the allegations of inhuman 
treatment of these prisoners, I desire to call 
attention to the following report of a speech 
made by Mr. Bright: 

“On Monday night, January 10, a meeting of work- 
ingmen and others, who seek some mitigation in 
the treatment of the Irish political prisoners, was 
held at the Public Office in Moor street, Birming- 
ham. Mr. Alderman Brinsley occupied the chair. 
Tt was stated that the Right Hon. Jobn Bright, M. 
P., Mr. G. Dixon, M. P., and Mr. Muntz, M. P., had 
been communicated with on the subject of a depu- 
tation to wait upon them for the purpose of urging 
that an official inquiry should be madeinto the alle- 
rations respecting the inhuman treatment of the 
Tenian prisoners. Replies had been received from 
the three members expressing their willingness to 
meet a deputation on the subject. Several speeches 
were made, and the charges made in the Irish 
‘national’ papers were referred to. Those charges 
were to the effect that the Fenian prisoners had been 
and were still being treated with unnecessary harsh- 
ness. From the effects of this treatment it was 
alleged that many had died and others had become 
hopeless lunatics. ‘These charges, it was said, wore 
not mere rumors, but were based on well-authenti- 
cated documents. Most of the speakers believed 
tne charges to be true, and they were quite unan- 
imous in their demands for an investigation into 
them. It was resolved that a deputation wait upon 
Mr. Bright and the other two members. ‘ 4 

“The deputation was received by Mr. Bright on 
Wednesday afternoon, and having set forth their 
views, Rare 
“ Mr. Bright replied as follows: I do not wish in 
the least to find fault, for I do not find in myself ony 
kind of disposition to do so, with the conduct of the 
gentlemen who come here to see meon this question, 
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which is at once very instructive and. very painful. 
If there be, and. there may be and evidently are, 
some who believe the statements which havo been 
made, it seems to me to be absolutely their duty that 
they should see any member of the:-Government, of 
the House.of Commons, who may have any influence 
in remedying any of the abuses of which they could 
justly complain. There are fortunate circumstances 
in. regard to the question itself, and one which is 
unfortunate as regards the prisoners. In this coun- 
try for a long time we have not been in the habit of 
having political prisoners, and therefore we haveno 
political prison, “There. are many countries in Eu- 
rope in which, if the Government, for the safet of 
the people, found it necessary to take men from their 
homes, try them, and send them to prison, they have 
places where. they can send them, and where they 
are all together, and are not associated with other 
prisoners who are shut up for the commission of 
ordinary crimes. cass Go, E, 

* In this country we have no prisons of that kind, 
and I hope we never shall have. [Cheers.] It follows, 
then, that the prisoners who are shut up for offenses 
which are ofa political character have been placed 
in prisons which exist. and not allin one, butinsome 
degree distributed. If political prisoners are in the 
same building with ordinary prisoners itis scarcely 
possible to` separate them so entirely as could be 
wished, and it is scarcely possible to establish for 
them an entirely different system of discipline. Itis 
possible todo something; and from what E have seen 
in the newspapers, and from what I know, a great 
deal—and probably as much as possible, or there- 
abouts—has been done andisbeing done. The Goy- 
ernment have not the slightest wish to treat the polit- 
ical prisoners harshly. We put aside for the moment 
the question whether or not they are rightly. im- 
prisoned. All that is a question of policy which we 
are not now discussing. The great object of the Gov- 
ernment is, that the prisoners should not be treated 
with indignity or any hardship inseparable from a 
system of Incarceration. You know that during the 
last session certain statements were made in the 
House of Commons in regard to these alleged cruel- 
ties to Fenian prisoners. The home secretary made 
an answer to these allegations which was felt to a 
great extent to be satisfactory. He demonstrated as 
much as possible from the inquiry made that the 
statements were not true. 

“These statements find their way to the public gen- 
erally through certain newspapers in Ireland whose 
object isnot at all the peace of the country, or the 
safety of the Government, or any object which good 
citizens would wish to promote. They aro papers 
which are instigating to disloyalty, not only to the 
Crown, but also to the Parliament’ and to the law. 
They seek to further their object by cortain state- 
ments which create great expectations in tho minds 
of the people. I have very good reasons for know- 
ing that the statements which have been made, and 
some of thoso which have been sent by the prisoners 
themselves, as I believe, are to a very large extent 
without foundation, ‘They are statements, shall I 
say, not embellished only, but they are statements 
so extravagant that it would be impossible any man 
should believe that any English Government would 
treat the prisoners in the manner described. With 
regard to the allegations, thero will be inquiries in- 
stituted by the home office for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the exact facts. I have repeated the state- 
ments which have caused these inquiries, and I have 
been astonished at the difference; and I am bound 
to believe that the grievances complained of have 
been exaggerated to an enormous degree, 

“ Thave heard what Mr. O’Neill says, and although 
I do not know he wont through those eruelties I re- 
called the painful letter written by Mr. Ernest Jones 
describing whathesuffered. Any Government which 
would inflict on a political prisoner the hardships to 
which Mr. J oncs was subjected on thatoceasion would 
bea Government which would haveno right to appeal 
to the sympathies of a free people. On this matter 
my view does not differ in the slightest degree from 
yours. I know that the home secretary has made 
repeated inquiries, and that he has constantly had 
the subject under his consideration; but unless the 
Government were to remove the whole of the pris- 
oners to some prison—to set it up, for the time at 
least, asa sort of political prison—I believe it would 
not be possible to make all the changes which some 
of us would.wish to be made. It would be an un- 
pleasant thing to me and to you and to the whole 
country that it should be recorded in history that in 
this country there was a necessity for having a prison 
for political prisoners, I would rather prefer that 
all the mitigation should begiven which could fairly 
be given in all the various prisons in which the 
unfortunate men are placed. ` g 

What you have said and the interest which you 
have felt shall be represented by me without any 
abatement to the Government, and especially to the 
home secretary. Tam sure the case of the prison- 
ers will not suffer from the statements which you 
have made or the feeling which you have expressed 
on their behalf. [Cheers.] What I said last night as 
to the ‘unbarring of prison doors’ I said merely from 
the feeling which [have on this matter and which 
I have always entertained. There is not a single 
member of the administration who. would not be 
rejoiced, and who would not go to bed to-night in a 
happier mind, if he had been able during the day 
to determine that the prison doors should be ‘un- 
barred.’ Isuspect that even Irishmen themselves 


would not have any great consideration for a. Gov-` 


ernment that allowed itself before it thought the 
time had come to be influenced by something ap- 
proaching to. menace—to depart. from the policy 


which they thought. essential to the safety of the: 


country. — > : ` 

a ‘After a, itisnotalight matter formen to conspire 
and arm‘and-drill and break out into open insur- 
rection. Eam not speaking of specific crimes which 
men of ‘violent and untumable temper have com- 
mitted, but Ispeak of the general act of war, because 
that is what was contemplated. You must bear in 
mind that it is notonly the rich whosufferfrom these 
convulsions. Every disturbance of the public peace 
impairs the authority of the law or compels the 
Government to make the law moro severe. Every 
disturbance. of the public peace affects to a great 
extent the solidity of our social system and the 
industry of the people. It affects the security of 
capital and the general condition of trade. Although 
men from honorable though mistaken views are 
betrayed into the commission of such crimes there 
are no greater offenses against the national peace 
than for men to endeavor by armed insurrection to 
carry out a policy which in this country may be car- 
ried out without force at‘all. ae 

“Ever since 1832, when the reform bill was car- 
ried, all pretense for armed interference. is gone. 
Everything right to be done can be carried by moving 
on public opinion, that public opinion acting upon 
Parliament andthe administration. Though I have 
been one who.have always spoken strongly in favor 
of changes, and changes which we showed by dem- 
onstration were right to be made, still for all that I 
am bound to say that E know no greater enemies to 
our country than the men who attempt by force of 
arms to disturb the public peace and to break down 
the authority-of the laws. Least ofall are those. to 
be excused who being in a country to which they 
have emigrated, and thereby escaped from what they 
suppose to be the tyranny and oppression here, are 

ree to do what they please, yet conspire against our 

common conntry. I cannot see that any kind. of 
allowance isto be made for such persons. If they 
like to be citizens of America, let them be so; but 
having transported themselves to another country, 
and become citizens of another State, they are the 
enemies of our country if they come here to destroy 
the publie peace. . 

“Men because they are Americans are not to be. 
Judged less leniently than men who remain in this 
country and endeavor to do what they believe to be 
to the interests of the country. Ididnot intend say- 
ing what I have said, but I have been led to do so 
by what has passed here. I will repeat what you 
have said, and what you feel and wish I will, without 
any abatement or mitigation, or lessening of its influ- 
ence, report to the members of administration, It 
Will be to me the greatest possible delight, as I believe 
it would be most certainly to every member of the 
Government, if they could at once throw open the 
prison doors and let all these men go free. Bat they 
must consult what they believe to be the safety of 
the country, and they must take into consideration 
the general state of public opinion on this subject 
throughout the United Kingdom. The Government 
cannot go before, and it ought not to lag much behind 
public opinion. Itis a great and painful question, 
and I speak the sentiments of every member of the 
administration when I say that they will give it now 
and in the future, and I hope in a not remote time, 
all the consideration it deserves. i 

** The deputation then withdrew.’’ 
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REMARKS OF HON, J. R. McCORMICK, 
OF MISSOURI, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 19, 1870, 
In defense of the Democratic party, in reply to the 
remarks of Mr. SARGENT. 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Missouri. ` In the 
debates of the House a few days since, Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Sarcent] took occasion to use the following 
language : 

Ido not propose.to deal in mere general asser- 
tion. Ishall appeal tothe record and make good 
the assertion that I made a few days ago, and now 
repeat that the weight of the Democratic party was 
thrown into the scale against the Government in the 
late desperate struggle for national unity and honor. 
If the sensibilities of any gentleman are wounded 
by this review. he will have the satisfaction, if my 
conclusions are hasty or illogical, of pointing out my 
error; my facts cannot be disputed. I regret that 
any party at the North should have a record so black 
and damning. But let those who have made ittake 
its responsibility.” : 

I take exceptions to this language and pro- 
pose to defend the Demoeratie party from this 
unjust assault. The gentleman has attempted 
to prove these charges by the record, which I 


j 


propose to refute in the same way. Norwill I 
hold whole parties responsible for the. utter- 
ances of a single individual, as the gentleman 
seemed disposed. to do. The past history of 
the Democratic party presents us with a record 
at which no one need to blush. Upon the elec- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson that party came into 
power, and for sixty years shaped the policy 
and controlled the destiny of the Republic, 
except the brief period in which the Whig party 
was in power. Nor does history furnish an 
example of any country whose rapid growth 
and rising power.equaled ours during the dom- 
ination of the Democratic party. That party did 
not, as is charged by the gentleman, plan trea- 
son and inaugurate rebellion. No platform 
adopted, no policy inaugurated by it, warrant 
such declaration. It-is true the Democratic 
party long and faithfully administered the Gov- 
ernment according to the letter and spirit of 
the Constitution, and that under its adminis- 
tration an.unexampled prosperity was enjoyed 
by the entire country. 

Secession was a southern measure, adopted 
by the southern people, without regard to party, 
and was resisted by the northern people in the 
same way. Had northern Democrats taken 
no action for the suppression of the rebellion 
then, indeed, would it have proved a success; 
for the reason that at the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion the Government was in the hands of the 
Democratic party, the Army and Navy were 
commanded by a Democratic President, and 
the popular vote had opposed the election of 
Mr. Lincoln by a majority of 946,970 votes. 
And now, after the rebellion has been sup- 
pressed as much by Democratic valor as by 
Republican prowess, we find the gentleman 
from California denouncing that party but for 
whose assistance neither he nor his party could 
wield the scepter of power which they exercise 
with so little regard to the rights of those who 
oppose them or the requirements of the Con- 
AuR; which is the paramount law of the 
and. 

In prosecuting this investigation I propose 
to institute a comparison of the efforts made 
for the suppression of the rebellion as between 
Republican and Democratic States ; and first, 
let us compare Missouri with Massachusetts, 
the former in 1860 about as intensely Dem- 
ocratic as the latter was Republican. Mis- 
souri in 1860 cast 147,518 vates for President, 
of which Mr. Lincoln received 17,028; Mas- 
sachusetts at the. same time cast for President 
169,533 votes, of which Mr. Lincoln received 
106,538. Going upon the assumption of the 
gentleman. from California, that. Democrats 
favored the rebellion, we would expect Magsa- 
chusetts to furnish six times as many volun- 
teers as did Missouri, from the fact that Mas- 
sachusetts cast six times as many Republican 
votes as did Missouri; but was this the case? 
Let the record-answer. 

According to the Adjutant General’s report, 
under the first three calls for volunteers, the 
quota of Massachusetts was 55,508 men. That 
State furnished 50,256 men, or 5,252 less than 
its quota; while for the same calls the quota 
of Missouri. was 51,986 men, and that State 
furnished 64,153 men, or 12,217 more than its 
quota. Notwithstanding the people of Mis- 
souri, atan electionin February, 1861, declared 
against secession by a majority of eighty thou- 
sand; notwithstanding their alacrity in volun- 
teering. for the suppression of the rebellion, 
furnishing. more than five times ag many men 
for the Army as there were Republican votes in 
the State in 1860, yet her people are denounced 
as having planned treason and inaugurated re- 
bellion, and that, too, by men who never heard 
a rebel gun fire. It is true many persons in 
Missouri embarked in rebellion without regard 
to party; but the great body of her people 
were true and faithful to the Constitution and 
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the Union. It were well for the people of 
Missouri if these unjust charges. were all that 
they are doomed to suffer; but these unjust 
charges have been followed by actsof wrong and 
by oppression. More than one hundred thou- 
sand of her people have been disfranchised, 
multitudes of whom were. guilty of no crime, 
some of whom have been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the country. But 
they were Democrats, and if permitted to vote 
would certainly defeat the Radical party. That 
J have not overestimated the number dis- 
franchised may be demonstrated by the census 
of 1868, taken by authority of that State, which 
shows the number of white males over the age 
of twenty-one years to be 275,722, ‘of which 
number 167,000 were registered as qualified 
voters, leaving 108,722 who were not permitted 
to vote. But the wrongs of the people of Mis- 
souri do not stop here. Their disfranchise- 
ment has been followed by the elevation to 
office of a class of men who by a. system of 
peculation, fraud, and corrupt legislation, has 
well nigh bankrupted the State; in. order to 
remedy which a large increase of taxation 
already burdensome is indispensable. But I 
am digressing. In further defense of the Demo- 
cratic party, | may add that the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, which the Republican 
party in 1860 carried by small majorities, far 
outstripped the New England States in far- 
nishing mèn for the suppression of the rebel- 
lion, notwithstanding the New England States 
were overwhelmingly Republican. But the 
gentleman from California has called attention 
io the Democratic platform adopted by the 
Chicago convention in 1864 as another evi- 
dence of the disloyalty of the Democratic party, 
What sentence in that platform breathes dis- 
loyalty? Here is that portion to which the gen- 
tman takes exception. It reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That this convention does explicitly 
declare, as the sense of the American people, that 
after four years of failure to restore the Union by 
the experiment of war, during which, under pro- 
tense of military necessity or war power higher than 
the Constitution, the Constitution has been disre- 
garded in every part, and public liberty and private 
rights have been alike trodden down, and the mate- 
rial prosperity of the country essentially impaired, 
justice, humanity, liberty, and tho public welfare 
demand that immediate efforts bo made for a cessa~ 
tion of hostilities with a view to an ultimate conven- 
tion of all the States or other peaceable means, to 
the end that at the earliest practical moment peace 
may be restored on the basis of the Federal Union of 
the States.” 

The first declaration of this resolution -de- 
claresthat four years of war have failed torestore 
the Union. The gentleman arraigns the Dem- 
ocratic party for making such a declaration in 
the following words. He says: 

“Ts it slander to say that the Democratic party 
cast its weight against the war? It declared the war 
a failure in the very moment that it was becoming a 
glorious success in spite of its threats, its prayers, 
and its prophecies.” 

If to speak the truth was to aid the rebellion 
then the Democratic party at Chicago was 
guilty of the charge; otherwise it was not. Sir, 
that first declaration of the Chicago conven- 
tion was a sad truth, but nevertheless it was a 
stubborn fact; and I dare aver that no man in 
the Chicago convention produced an array of 
more appalling facts in support of the truth of 
that declaration than the speech of the gentle- 
man from California himself. Hear what he 
says: 

“A momentary glance at the condition of the 
country during the time many of these measures 
were considered is all that I can afford. Union 
affairs were gloomy. Pope had been defeatedin Vir- 
ginia, and the eastern army was broken, scattered, 
almost annihilated; the Northwest was blockaded 
by the guns of Port Hudson and Vicksburg; recruit- 
ing was atastand-still ; in New York and other cities 
the opponents of the Administration were threaten- 
ing mobs, which rose a few months later with deso- 
lating effects; the army of the West had failed at 
Chickasaw Bayou and Yazoo Pass; the army under 
Banks had accomplished but little; the canal at 
Vicksburg was a failure; the baser spirits of the 
West were fomenting insurrection; General Price 


crossed the river with - = 
ing the Knights of RATAN Give othe Nest 
west; œ great peace convention was gathefing in 
Ohio, aud the hope óf ‘the restoration of the Union 
paled even in the firm mind of Mr. Lincoln: Well 
might the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES} 
ask us, * Where are the victories that you. promised 
us?’ We could not show them. Everywhere were 
discouragement and disaster ; and to fill up themeas- 
ure of trial, the people for a moment wavered an 
seemed on the point of abandoning the contest and 
yielding to the rebel demand for independence.” 

That is what the gentleman says; and if 
Democrats at Chicago in uttering these truths 
were guilty of treason, what must be the crime 
of a Republican Representative who with in- 
creased emphasis reiterates the same thing on 
the floor of Congress? 

But let us look at this resolution of the 
Chicago convention a little further. It says 
in its next clause: 

“Under pretense of military necessity, or war power 
higher than the Constitution, the Constitution has 
been disregarded in every part, and public liberty 
and private rights havo been alike trodden down.” 

Mr. Speaker, it may not be true that the 
Constitution has.been disregarded in every 
part, but it cannot be. denied that it. has been 
disregarded in many particulars. Mr. Lincoln 
performed acts which he himself declared he 
had no constitutional power todo. Some of 
the legislative acts of those times have already 
by the courts been declared in conflict with 
the Constitution, while others yet upon the 
statute-books by many are believed to be no 
less obnoxious to that instrument. But sup- 
pose this declaration of the Chicago conven- 
tion was without foundation, are men to be 
charged with treason because they have at- 
tempted to preserve the Constitution and render 
its sacred obligations binding? This is what 
the Democratic party did in Chicago, and for 
doing this they have been charged with giving 
aid to the rebellion. 

Sir, the great crime of the Democratic party 
in the eyes of some parties would seem to be 
because of its persistent defense of the Consti- 
tution and its repeated rebuke of those who do 
itviolence. But I trust that party will continue 
to battle for the Constitution and constitu- 
tional liberty, and like Aaron and Hur upon 
Mount Horeb, who held up the arms of Moses 
until Israel should prevail, so may that party 
strengthen the Constitution until its benign 
authority is acknowledged by all men of all 
parties. ; 

I come now to notice the third and last clause 
of the resolution adopted by the Chicago con- 
vention, and to which the gentleman has taken 
exception. It reads as follows: 

“Justice, humanity, liberty, and the publie wel- 
fare demand that immediate efforts be mado for a 
cessation of hostilities with a view to an ultimate 
conyention ofall the States or other peaceable means, 
to the end that at the earliest practicable moment 
peace may be restored on the basis of the Federal 

nion of all the States. 

This appeal was made in the name of justice, 
humanity, liberty, and the public welfare, for 
the restoration of peace. Upon what basis? 
Upon the basis of acknowledging the independ- 
ence of the confederate States? No. Upon the 
basis of a final disseverment of the Union? 
No; but on the basis of the Federal Union of 
all the States. Why, Mr. Speaker, that was 
just what our Army was fighting for, just what 
every Unionman in thenation earnestly desired, 
and for which thousands of our brave soldiers 
perished on the field ; and yet these sentiments 
of devotion to the Union expressed in conven- 
tion by the Democratic party are by the gentle- 
man from California denounced as disloyal. 

Mr. Speaker, Democrats at Chicago may 


-have been mistaken as to the best means for 


the restoration of the Union. They advised 
a suspension of hostilities with a view to a 
peaceful restoration of the Union. This plan 
may have been impractical. General McClel- 
lan, in his letter of acceptance, dissented from 
their views upon this subject. True, war had 
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up-to that time failed to restore the Union ; 
and itis equally true that many persons besides 
Democrats were becoming doubtful: of the 
struggle. The hope of the restoration of the 
Union paled even in. the firm mind of Mr. 
Lincoln, says the gentleman-from California. 
Was it a crime for Democrats to share the 
fears of Mr. Lincoln for the safety of. their 
country, or to ask that other means be tried to 
save the Union which they loved? But ‘the 
gentleman undertook to demonstrate the dis- 
loyalty of the Democratic side of this House 
by comparing the number of Democrats with 
that of Republicans who had borne arms ‘in 
the defense of the Union, and announced the 
result to be fifty-one Republicans and eight 
Democrats, and adds, ‘‘is farther comment 
necessary ?”? 

In answer to his interrogation I will. state 
that of the fifty-one Republicans named by 
the gentleman seventeen of them werein 1860 
opposed to the Republican party, some of 
them Democrats dyed in the wool. Messrs. 
Burer and Locay, who each rose to:the rank 
of major general, were original Democrats; so 
were Van Horn, BENJAMIN, Born, and Dyer, 
of my own State, and others too numerous for 
mention. sij i ; . 

But it is said these all turned Republican. 
So they have; but their enlistment while Dem- 
ocrats is proof that Democrats in 1860 were 
not of the disloyal character charged by the 
gentleman from California. In the investiga- 
tion of causes which influenced men to join 
the Republican party during the war, some 
circumstances may be noticed which in allages 
have had their influence upon human action. 
It is well known that Mr. Lincoln had the 
power to commission and promote as. well 
as remove men from office. It is also well 
known. that. he was averse. to. commissioning 
men who opposed him politically. What influ- 
ence these circumstances had in changing the 
politics of officersin our Army I leave for others 
to judge. . 

But we are told that the common soldiers 
also turned Republican. This was certainly 
true of many; but every one must know that 
the habits and discipline of an army are such 
as to unite men both in thought and action; 
and if the officers of the Army were generally 
Republican, whether from policy or convic- 
tion, the rigor of discipline taught the private 
to conform his own views to those of his com- 
manding officer. How far these influences 
affected the rank and file I also leave for others 
to judge. 

But I find upon the Republican side of the 
House another class of men coming up from 
the southern States as the Representatives of 
a people to whom they are strangers. Are 
they here by the choice of the people whom 
they claim to represent, or has the revolution 
opened at the South a field well suited to 
adventure, where men with merit less may best 
succeed? 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from California 
may exult at the numbers which crowd his 
side of this House. But there. are cireum- 
stances connected with this fact which are not 
calculated to flatter reflecting men of his party. 
Unscrupulous demagogues are ever sure to 
crowd into and corrupt the dominant party. 
In it are found the professional politician and 
office hunters, greatand small. T'he rabble also 
pour into it, not in hope of office, but to gratify 
a vanity felt by the ignorant masses, who, in 


į the ranks of the dominant party, shout, ‘‘These 


be the gods, O! Israel! thatdelivered you out 
of Egypt, and from the house of bondage.’’ 
These classes corrupt and weaken the party 
with which they act, and they are ever sure to 
desert and betray it in the day of its adversity. 
Such are now the evils afflicting: the Repub- 
lican party and which are certain to work its 
dissolution. f f 
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Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the calumny 
heaped upon the Democratic party and Dem- 
ocratic members of this House, Lam proud to 
be the associate of such men. They have 
cheerfully stood with the minority to battle for 
principles founded upon truth; justice, and the 
Constitution. They are men of integrity, men 
who may be relied upon. No one of these 
have distorted their record by holding office 
under confederate authority. Such is not the 
case with the Republican side of this House. 
Two of the Representatives from Tennessee, 
(Messrs. Sroxes and Burier,] whom the gen- 
tleman from California included in his list of 
Union soldiers, stand charged with having 
aided treason and rebellion. One of them 
stood condemned before the Fortieth Con- 
gress, and by that body was relieved from 
taking the test-oath in order to admit him to 
his seat in Congress. Also, oneof the Repre- 
sentatives from South Carolina, [Mr. Bowen, ] 
itis said, was commissioned and brevetted by 
confederate authority. Nor are the garments 
of all the newly-admitted members from Vir- 
ginia without a spot. One of them [Mr. Por- 
TER] stood condemned before a military com- 
mission and was punished for drunkenness and 
sedition, which sentence was approved by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Burirr, ] 
then commanding that district. In reference 
to another Representative from Virginia, [ Mr. 
Booxer,] the venerable member from Ver- 
mont, {Mr. Potanp,] himself an original Re- 
publican, warned this House not to permit the 
gentleman from Virginia to take the test-oath; 
for in doing so he would perjure himself, he 
having held office under confederate authority. 

I repeat, no such history distorts the record 
of any Democratic member of this House. 
They are men who adhere to the: Democratic 
party from principle; they have the respect of 
themselves and the country; they are here to 
defend the Constitution and the liberties of 
the people, and the rights of the States under 
that Constitution; they are here to defend the 
people from powerful and over-reaching mo- 
nopolies; they are here to defend the Treas- 
ury from reckless expenditure; they are here 
to defend their country from a system of iniqui- 
tous tariffs and the baneful influences of a cor- 
rupt moneyed power; they are the aggressive 
party, and will continue to be the growing party 
of this country, the gentleman from California 
and his party to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Removal of the Capital. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. A. JOHNSON, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
Ix rae Housse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 19, 1870, 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on 
the President’s annual message, 


Mr. JOHNSON. The question of the re-} 
moval of the capital is one of grave import | 


asasan 


in very many respects. First, it is important 
as furnishing a theme for eloquent speeches, 
in which gentlemen may give us a newly-writ- 
ten history of the United States. Kor instance, 
in making up that history I would, in the most 
familiar manner possible, run along thus: the 
Continental Congress had no rest. Philadelphia 
would not do, neither would Baltimore, Lan- 
caster, York, Princeton, Annapolis, ‘Trenton, 
nor New York. In 1784 a commission was 
established to locate the capital on the Dela- 
ware river, but the commission never met. In 
this day of progress they would not only meet, 
but would makea ‘‘job”’ out of the commission 
worth millions. Weareon thetide of progress, 
floating, floating. : : 
The next thing in chronological order, leav- 
ing out all the battles and in no respect pre- 


tending to give a history of the revolutionary 


war, would be the adoption of the Constitution 
in 1787. The next would be the famous reso- 
lution of Thomas Scott, offered in Congress 
August 27, 1789, declaring that the General 
Government ought to have a fixed and perma- 
nent residence. Then the resolution which 
passed Congress September 7, 1789, locating 
the Capital on the Susquehanna in Pennsyl- 
vania.. Then in reality a debate of considerable 
length ought to be copied in, but this has been 
done by so many gentlemen who stand with me 
on this question that I shall forego the pleasure 
of displaying my tremendous knowledge of the 
most prominent events in our country’s history 
during a time that must forever make the eyes 
of the worid look back upon it. After the com- 
pletion of the history it is proper and right, by 
a few immaterial quotations and a few vigorous 
and beautifully expressed sentences, to arrive 
at the conclusion that nothing is easier than to 
settle the. question of constitutionality. 

Then with afew ‘‘crushers’’? we might estab- 
lish the feasibility. ‘Then we would-proceed to 
settle the expense. That being donein advance 
we should establish the expediency. Then I 
would proceed to show. where the population 
now is and where it will be ten million years 
hence, when none of the speeches of this ses- 
sion will be read except, perhaps, this one 
alone. Then I would show that mineral wealth 
is good; thatitis to be found in great abun- 
dance in California; that therefore California 
is the only proper place for the location of the 
capital. I would occasionally turn as though 
amusing myself by the wayside and speak most 
eloquently and feelingly of our rivers and rail- 
roada and of our great agricultural resources. 
In that way I would not only make my speech 
instructive ~a great point in a speech—but 
would also make it entertaining and beautiful. 
Yor this perfect arrangement I am indebted to 
several distinguished gentlemenfrom the West, 
after whom I pattern as well-as follow. 

But to the distinguished gentleman trom 
Illinois [Mr. Logan] Lam indebted more than 
to all the rest. In its financial aspect this is 
a grave and serious question, but. in other 
respects it becomes still more serious. A sun 
of effulgence must blaze in dazzling glory from 
the unhooped heads of the oratorical heroes 
who shall compel by their eloquence this cap- 
ital to move with-the star of empire. So much 
honor cannot be divided without strife. any 
more than it can be appropriated by any one 
of the great statesmen from. the. Mississippi 
valley. Then let us avert such a calamity by 
going beyond the borders of Illinois and into 
California. Let not the home of Lincoln, who 
liberated four million bondsmen, be desecrated 
by political apes—after Constantine. 

Remove the capital, indeed! Where to and 
wherefore, says the fogy? To the West, and 
to avoid a capture by San Domingo, who may 
yet in days to come be our enemy, though now 
our friend. At present we are at peace with 
Hayti, and have nothing to fear from the gulf. 
We make the beautifully.ebon population of 
that prosperous and happy land the social 
equals of the most elevated citizens of this 
country. Certainly. When England’s young 
prince gives a ball do not our chief Bxeeu- 
tive and Salnave’s general dance together, and 
do not their serene highnesses have a Tate-a- 
Late ona throne, and are not all things alto- 
gether lovely? 

But really why stop the capital in Illinois, if 
move it must, and it must?. Why not take it 
where it ought to have been located at first? 
Why not? If one thousand miles from danger 
is good is not three thousand miles from danger 
better? ‘Yes, yes,’’. from every quarter 
should appear in brackets. In addition, how- 
ever, to the matter of security for the future, 
I must differ from the poet who ‘said there is 
nothing ina name, There is much in aname, 
sir; yes, very much. The ‘‘ tons” and ‘‘dong” 


| are better than other people simple in name ; 
these, of course, because of their names. God 
intended everything in this world should be 
appropriately named, and named everything 
appropriately in the beginning; for He saw each 
thing as it was and named it for all it was 
worth. Every departure from His plan at- 
tempted by man since He said ‘‘ Let there be 
light,’ meaning light, has met with certain 
and deserved punishment. Indeed, God named 
everything by His complete knowledge of its 
worth, shape, size, beauty, or deformity. Man 
attempts the same system, and in his narrow- 
ness of comprehension and mental vision names 
his God as he sees Him by the reflection of the 
mirror of his mind. For instance, if he is a 
degraded creature he will typify his God by a 
serpent, a fish, cat, dog, horse, bull, elephant, 
or by some of the feathered tribe; as he sees 
his God so he names him. Those a little fur- 
ther advanced in civilization, having received 
a brighter and more extended mental vision, 
will see more elevated objects of worship in 
the creator or creators of things, and will 
select high-sounding names for their geds, 
such as imply power, wisdom, beauty, and 
virtue. For instance, greenbacks, the Army, 
the colored brother, the colored sister. Every 
people will change their ideas of things as they 
advance in civilization and intelligence, and 
therefore will seek new names to correspond 
with their precise comprehension of the par- 
ticular thing named. In fact every object in 
life changes before the minds of men as they 
progress, precisely as the scenery changes 
along a forest path.as we walk for pleasure ; 
and as these changes occur we seek new modes 
of expression to convey a just and accurate 
idea of the impressions of our mind. 

Hence we are constantly perfecting our lan- 
guage by the introduction of slang words afd 
phrases, which finally become incorporated in 
our lexicons, to be followed again by others, 
in endless effort to reach the height of perfect 
expression of thoughts and impressions. Then, 
indeed, there must be much in a name. The 
name selected for the child indicates the char- 
acter of the parents, and the naming of do- 
mestic animals will unmistakably indicate the 
character of the whole family. The names 
common to a people not only indicate their 
character, but in a great measure act in shaping 
their character. Why, sir, there is so much in 
aname that in olden times the gods would make 
war upon each other about the naming of a 
city, or would call a great convention of the 
gods and settle the trouble by arbitration. 


test between Posidon and Athene over the nam- 
ing of Athens? This coutest was settled by 
an arbitration of the gods, At the appointed 
day all the gods appeared and were seated on 
golden thrones on the bank of Rephisas, Zeus, 
the father of gods and men, acting as chief 
justice, Héré, the queen, being seated by his 
side. The great chief justice was not on this 
occasion clothed in lightning, but, much like 
our Chief Justice in the greenback case, was 
visible to men. All the smaller gods, with 
here and there a good sprinkle of silver-footed, 
velvet-winged, panniered, and chignoned god- 
desses, were in attendance listening to the 
speeches and waiting to hear the great judg- 
ment which should givea name to acity, which 
name should fashion the character of unborn 
millions after the god or goddess whose name 
should be adopted. 

The great Apollo sat by, a silent but not 
uninterested. spectator, his face beaming with 
the brightness of beauty, no anger in his gleam- 
ing eye; his unerring spear, with which he 
smites those who deal falsely and speak lies, 
lay carelessly by his side. The history of this 
trial informs us that by the side of Apollo sat 
Artemis, his sister, who delighted to sport with 
the nymphs on the reedy banks of Eurdtas. 


Who does not recollect the history of the con- 


„earth with laughter and woe, sat on-a sofa in- 
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Hermes; the youthful orator, the spokesman 
of the gods, was there in all his glory.. There 
was Hephaestos, the god of fire, and Hestia, 
who guards the earth, sitting on a benet out- 
side the railing, while Ares, a mighty war god, 
Dionysos, the. greatest. eater and. drunkard 
among the gods, and Aphrodite, who filled the 


side, AH being quiet, Hermes rose and said: 
‘Listen to the judgment of mighty Zeus, 
listen to the judgment of the court.” Then 
Posidon rose, fall of pride and conscious 
power, his trident, with which he shakes the 
earth and cleaves the waters, grasped aloft in 
his right hand. With it he gave the earth a 
terrible stroke, which parted, forming a great 
chasm, out of which leaped a horse such as 
had never been seen for strength and beauty. 
He then turned to the mighty Zeus, and in a 
lofty manner informed that distinguished head 
of the gods that if the best gift to man should 
give the right of naming the city, then it 
should be called after him. One of the report- 
ers for the Herald who happened to be present 
says Athene looked steadfastly at the gods 
with her keen gray eye for awhile, and then 
proceeded to plant a seed she held in her right 
hand. For a time she gazed calmly on the 
council of the gods, not speaking a single word. 
Presently they saw. spring from the earth a 
little germ, which grew up and threw out its 
boughs and leaves. Higher and higher it rose, 
with all its thick foliage, and put forth fruit on 
its clustering branches. ‘‘ My gift is better, 
oh Zeus,” she said, “than that of King Posi- 
don’? The horse which he has given shall 


of men. My olive tree is the sign of peace\, 


best government the wisdom of man` ever 
devised. Let us go to the Pacific, where paci- 
fication may be found inour soil, our air, our 
fruits and juices, and in our ledges and placers. 
Sir, let us go and locate the capital at ‘ Red 
Dog,” among the breezy pines, whose long 
slanting shadows fall with witchery to charm 
upon the surrounding hills; where the mount- 
ain streams babble music to the glass-slippered 
fairies, and invite the ‘ howling coyote” to lap 
of their waters. If this grand site, seated in 
a saddle in the mountains, pleases not your 
fancy, then ‘‘ You Bet” is a fitting place. No 
hostile fleet can ever there ascend.. ‘‘ You Bet?’ 
is too high. ‘You Bet,” our future capital, 
can never be shaken by mortal foe; ‘‘ You, 
Bet,” our capital is above tide-water. But if 
you like it not, ‘‘ Yuba Dam” is a favorable 
place. But still further and last, if you will 
select none of these for safety or for beauty, 
then ‘‘Jack-Ass Gulch” is an appropriate 
place; there every ass can bray ‘‘ with no one 
to molest or make him afraid.” 
Then by all means let us get away from the 
| noisome crypt which yawns beneath our feet, 
and in which so much gas was generated last 
year. Let us get out of this building, for its 
very foundation stones have been loosened by 
the broadside of great guns fired into itin the 
last few weeks. This bombardment, before 
repairing the injuries sustained by the terrible 
glycerine explosion which occurred here in 
1868, through our then Speaker of the House, 
is more than these walls can stand. Had the 
deluge of eloquence poured out upon this Cap- 
itol been in liquid form, it would have been 


but that eloquence fell in words solid as obe- 


bring war and strife and anguish to the pened a t over the borders of Illinois long ago; 


and plenty, of health and strength, and a pledge 
of happiness and freedom. Shall not, then, the 
city be called after my name?’’ ‘Then with one 
accord rose the voices of the gods in the air 
as they cried out: ‘The gift of Athene is the 
best which may be given to the sons of men; 
it is a token that the city of Erecthus shall be 
greater in peace than in war and nobler in free- 
dom than in power. Let the city be called 
Athens.” 

It is said that asa sign of accord with the 
voice of the gods Zeus bowed his head, his 
immortal locks streaming down and the earth 
trembling as he rose from his golden throne 
to return to the halis of Olympus. But Athene 
stood silently contemplating the magnificence 
of her glorious victory, until finaily she broke 
out in a rapturous strain of eloquence from 
which our countrymen might catch glimpses 
of patriotism they seldom feel. ‘‘ Here,’’ she 


lisks of steel and as large nine-inch shells until 
we should have been buried from public gaze 
had not the reporters of the Globe gathered 
them up and sent them off for home consump- 
tion. Then be warned in time, make all haste 
to “Red Dog.’ “Red Dog” is free from the 
objections urged against this city; it is free 
from the objections urged against both com- 
mercial and manufacturing cities. Any of the 
great cities of remote antiquity, those great 
cities whose foundations were laid behind the 
vail of history, but whose power and glory were 
seen inthe dim moonlight of civilization to 
sparkle, dazzle, and vanish, would to-day be 
standing proud monuments of eternal things 
had their glittering spires pointed to heaven’s 
blue arch above the beautiful ‘‘ Red Dog.” 
“ Red Dog’’ owes nothing to the causes which 
have heretofore produced great cities. ‘lyre 
would have been nothing but for its commerce. 
It lost its commerce and became a pile of 


and freedom ; and hither shall the sons of men 
come to learnlaw andorder. Here they shalk, 
see what great things may be done by mortal 
hands when aided by the gods who dwell on 
Olympus; and when the torch of freedom has 
gone out at Athens its light shall be handed on 
to other lands, and men shall learn that my 
gift is still the best, and they shall say that 
reverence for law and the freedom of thought 
and deed has come from the city whose name 
is for Athene. Is notpatriotism, law, order, 
and religion made by a name; are notall these 
ina name? <A longtime ago Washington city 
was a name that could not be pronounced with- 
out kindling emotions of patriotism. It could 
not be uttered without carrying to the mind the 
image of the Father of his Country, and reviving 
memories of the noble deeds of the illustrious 
founders ofthe Republic, But how different now! 
‘The word now carries, wheneverspoken, agreat 
ragged picture of negro processions, election 
riots, and a lobby of white speculators who 
could not be satisfied by a legislative donation 
of the whole world unless it was tendered with 
a vote of thanks. 

Let us select 2 piace with an appropriate 


said ‘shall my children grow up in maaien | 


broken ruins. The historian can never write 
“Red Dog’’ in the list of cities ruined by a 
diversion or failure of commerce. No, sir, 
“Red Dog’’ has a more enduring foundation ; 
its traditions are a part of the history of this 
great country, a country blessed with the best 
Government the world ever saw. 

But, sir, I am not so blinded by my partiality 
for “ Red Dog”? that I cannot see ‘‘ You Bet” 
as its worthy rival. ‘‘Red Dog” isa name 
implying fervent domestic attachment, and 
should bring ‘‘ fond memories of the past” to 
the mind of every truly loyal gentleman present. 
t You Bet” implies genial good humor, affa- 
bility of manners, and a carelessness in finan- 
cial matters equal to that of the Cabinet officers 
who footed up the estimates for our appropria- 
tions. ‘* You Bet,” as a place of safety from 
a warlike foe, has no equal on this continent. 
Had Troy been ‘You Bet,” “you bet” it 
would be standing to this day, and Hector 
would be driving the ‘‘turn out’’ of Achilles 
through its streets. No wooden horse can enter 
the gilded gates of ‘‘ You Bet; no hostile 
fleet can ‘‘ vex the waters along the shores” 


of “ You Bet;’’ no marching armies can mount 


name for the capital of that nation with the 


the walls and shatter the monuments there ! 


erected to perpetuate her past glory, her present 
greatness, the noble deedsof her gallant people. 

But I do- not wish to appear the especial 
advocate of either ‘‘ Red Dog’? or “ You Bet,” 
tor “ Yuba- Dam” should: not be overlooked, 
as it cannot be forgotten. : “Yuba Dam” 
has many advantages as a location, and in very 
many respects is like the cities of old on the 
Euphrates in Chaldea, and.in. the Grecian 
States. The name “Yuba Dam’? signifies 
a preacher; one full of love to man;. one 
guided by obedience and reverence for God; 
one, sir, who would send you thundering to 
an endless hell with one blast of his sweet 
camomile breath should you dare disobey one 
command of the great God whose minister he 
is. It means the destroyer of all other cities. 
What great city would have fallen but for the 
preacher? Nineveh was made a moldering ruin 
by.the preacher. Babylon, with all its mag- 
nificence, was preached into the ground. Tor- 
nadoes of anathemas were hurled from the 
sacred desk against its ancient walls by the more 
daring and godly speakers, while the more timid 
modestly took leave to print, to appear on the 
face of the globe: Finally, beneath a hail- 
storm of curses, driven on by a sweeping, 
rending, and up-tearing accumulation of dire 
and dreadful prophecies, its swinging gardens 
fell; its mighty walls were broken; its ponder- 
ous gates torn from their hinges; its magnifi- 
cent public edifices were leveled to the earth ; 
its gorgeous temples had their very founda- 
tions torn up, their walls scattered, their altars 
shattered, and their sacred fires extinguished. 
Then the peaceful shade of eternal desolation 
rested on her ruins, and the godly Isaiah 
rejoiced: ‘‘ Babylon is fallen, is fallen; and 
all the graven images of her gods he hath 
broken unto the ground.” The temple of 
Belus was covered so deep in utter rain that 
Alexander the Great employed ten thousand 
men a great length of time in an unavailing 
effort to clear away the rubbish. The uttere 
words ‘Yuba Dam” had been pitilessly, 
unmercifully hurled against it; that judgment 
could never be reversed. 

tt Yuba Dam ” is the swallower up of cities; 
it humbles the haughty, the arrogant, the over- 
bold, and the ungodly. Seen in its most objec- 
tionable features it is as elysian fields to the 
final rest in store for honorable gentlemen who 
would tarry or stand on the order of their 
going. ‘Chen I appeal to the loyal element on 
this floor, when this question is voted upon, to 
see that no eye is out, and to blow the nose 
out of doors with the firmness of Romans. I 
know that my zeal in the cause of my country, 
in trying to save the archives of this proud 
nation by their removal to a place of security, 
far beyond the reach of the fearful Captain 
Jinks of the “ horse marines,’’ who could dash 
down these open and undefended avenues and 
cram down the throats of our people his mon- 
strous pork and beans, has led me to an earn- 
estness of manner unbecoming the wise and 
dignified body of which I am a member. My 
cause is my excuse. Let those whose excuse 
is their cause, cause a better cause for their 
excuse. 

But why should I take time to present the 
advantages of ‘Red Dog,” ‘You Bet,” and 
‘Yuba Dam,” when I know “Jackass Gulch’? 
can hardly meet with opposition, Jack is a 
jolly fellow; ass is the superlative stento- 
rian verbose orator; gulch means a nice shady 
place, with rippling waters, where gold may be 
found. Who could wish for more—polly fellows, 
long thundering speeches, plenty of money, and 
lying in the shade? No leave to print there; 
every gentleman could speak his well-digested 
piecein peace. He of the true Bashan thunder 
could roar and make his tale ring about your 
ears to his heart’s content. There we should 
have no infamous measures in an infamous 
Congress to bring us to disgrace. On the con- 
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trary, we should be as innocent children tickled 
with the funny prattle of the cooing Daws. 
There ‘Shoo Fly’? must forever remain a 
meaningless. hymn tothe Congo gods.. There 
the thick hide of the Rhinoceros need never 
ridge itself in puckers, flicker, or flinch in fear 
of the little stingers that play and dance and 
sing in the speaking rays of the Setting Sun. 

But I must apologize forthe length and mat- 
ter-of-fact manner of my remarks and come to 
a conclusion. T have tried to showthe advan- 
tages of “Red. Dog,” “You. Bet,” “ Yuba 
Dam,” and have tried also to show the advan- 
tages of the ‘‘ Gulch’? by a common mode of 
comparison. And, sir, there is no other way 
so effectual in arriving at truth. Men’s minds 


must contrast God and mammon, good and ji 
evil, lightand darkness, white and black, things | 
ponderableand thingsimponderable, big things | 


and little things, Democrats and Republicans, 
sweet and bitter, cleanliness and nastiness, 
sense and nonsense, wisdom and ignorance, 
Gog and Magog, Alpha and Omega, or they 
can never see the light of truth. Most of the 


great leaders of this day must be subjected to | 


a measurement with statesmen of the olden 
time, a close comparison, or their. true worth 
can never be known. Without such compari- 
son their history might without contradiction 
be written thus: ‘‘In the line of our great 
statesmen we have the beginning and the end, 
the first and the last, the anterior and the 
posterior.” 


Removal of Political Disabilities. 
SPEECH OF HON. A. A. C. ROGERS, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 21, 1870, 
On the bill (S. No. 436) to relieve certain persons 
therein named from legal and political disabilities 
hn posed by the fourtcenth amendment to the Con- 


stitution of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, 


Mr. ROGERS. TJ call attention to the fol- 
lowing joint resolution: 


Whoreas by section three of articio fourteen in 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
a portion of the citizens of the States lately in insur- 
rection against the Governmentaro disqualified and 
deprived of certain franchises; and whereas by spe- 
cial provision of said section the power is vested in 
Congress to remove such disability by a two-thirds 
vote of cach House; and whereas there now appears 
no good and suficient reason why theremovalof such 
disability should bo longer withheld: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of Americain Congress aesem- 


bled, That each and every person whomsoever (those | 


now under indictment for treason only excepted) be, 
and the same are hereby, restored to all rights, im- 
munitics, and franchises, of whatsoever nature, of 
which he or they may have been deprived by the 
section of the amendment aforesaid. 

Mr. Speaker, when, early in the opening of 
the present session, I introduced the resolution 
which has just been read, I did so, feeling that 
its importance was second te none that might 
be brought before this House for its consider- 
ation, L felt, as perhaps few can feel, the 
absolute necessity for this measure to receive 
the sanction of the American people in order 
to form that ‘ more perfect Union,” that shone 
in the apocalyptic vision of the fathers, when 
they carved from the chaos of anarchy and 
despotism this jewel of representative Gov- 
ernment, felt that the opportune moment 
was now, for the angel of peace to calm the 
troubled waters, and for this nation to imitate 
the example of Him, who once upon the Gal- 
lilean sea said, 

“PEACE! BE STILL.” 

Mr. Speaker, five years have rolled away 
to join the columned eras of time since the 
roar of battle was heard in our land and em- 
battled hosts were marshaled on fields. of 
strife; where engines of war plowed deep 


their furrows of destruction, and the angel 
garnered his harvests of death. Five years of 


| rest from the shedding of blood, of respite 


from carnage and horror. Years that have 
crumbled the bastion, the earthwork, and the 
abattis, and. garlanded in beauty the graves of 
the ‘slain. Years that have seen the foemen 
of the different sections no longer covered 
with the smoke and grime of battle, face to 
face, but side by side in peaceful fields of 


| labor they have recounted the tales of the 


bivouac, the march, and the deadly charge. 
Five years, with their healing, soothing wings 
have been fanning the hearts of the nation; 


| changing foemen to friends, and reconciling a 


brave, though misguided people, to the con- 
sequences of defeat. And, sir, for five years 
has the starry flag of our country floated in 
triumph from every hill-top and shone in 
every valley throughout our entire domain, 
more beautiful and more consecrated from 
the baptism and sacrifice in its behalf, and 
everywhere ‘‘the loyal: winds which love it 
well’ have kissed its crimson folds and found 
no hostile hand raised against this emblem of 
a nation’s power. Everywhere we see the evi- 
dences of peace throughout the length and 
breadth. of the eleven States lately in rebel- 
lion. The authority of the Government has 
been supreme and unquestioned. Fhe farmer 
has followed his plow, the artisan has plied 
his trade, and the man of letters his profes- 
sion. No “horrid engineery of war’’ has met 
the gaze of the tourist; but the Government 
tax-gatherer has quietly taken the tribute 


j| exacted by the conqueror, and met less resist- 


ance in the land lately an ‘‘ enemy’s country” 
than in the portions that, remained loyal dur- 
ing the struggle for national existence. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, is the position of affairs 
to-day in the South. The people are quiet and 
law abiding, and an earnest desire animates all 
to retrieve as far as possible the errors of the 
past. There is but one barrier in the way of 
doing this at once and effectually, and that is 
within the hands of this Congress. This barrier 
is the only cause of uneasiness, bitterness, and 
occasional broils, and is summed up in two 
words—disfranchisement, proscription. And 
this brings us to the consideration of the 

ERRORS AND EFFECTS OF PAST LEGISLATION, 

When the country emerged from the throes 
of battle, when Lee and Johnson with their 
searred veterans laid down their arms, it was 
expected that the great heart of the country 
would demand of our rulers such measures as 
would at once and effectually restore all the 
States to the Union and give to all its citizens 
who had been in arms against the Government 
a general amnesty, thereby cementing the hearts 
of the people in a common brotherhood from 
one end of our land to. the other. True states- 
manship demanded this, but the demon, party, 
had to be propitiated, and instead of seizing 
the opportune moment.and means indicated to 
build up again a common nationality, the lead- 
ers, more through fear of party than a love of 
country, conceived the idea of reconstruction, 
which should disfranchise a large number of 
the white race and enfranchise the negroes, 
thinking thereby to make sure their party do- 
minion. The work was accordingly com- 
menced. Congress thundered forth its edicts 
in its vaunted strength, and the people bowed 
their heads in submission. True they pro- 
tested in a peaceable manner against its action 
as being unjust, oppressive, and cruel, and at 
war with the spirit and genius of our Govern- 


| ment as well as the avowed purposes for which 


the war was waged, and have, by their action 
since and endurance of wrongs, challenged the 
respect and admiration of good men in all 
lands. 

I have said that these reconstruction meas- 
ures were unjust and oppressive. Now, let us 
look at them fora moment. What have they 


“most depths. 


done? Punished the guilty, the leaders in get- 
ting up the rebellion, who perhaps with some 
show of justice and retribution might have been 
singed out and punished? No, sir; the thun- 
derbolts of wrath, hate, and malice have fallen 
for the most part upon the innocent and un- 
offending. By the terms of these acts all who 
held office in the Government before the war, 
and which required them to take an oath to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States, were 
denied the right to hold office or to vote for or 
against the constitutions under which they and 
their children were to live, and which they are 
all.obliged to support and defend. But this 
is not all, sir. Not being allowed to vote, as 
I have stated, State constitutions were formed, 
which deprive them to-day of the right to vote 
for those who ate to govern and tax them; 
while the negroes, unlettered and ignorant of 
the Government and laws, are allowed this 
sacred boon so much loved and cherished by 
the American character, and with the negro 
all who were so fortunate as not to have held an 
office, whether they participated in the rebel- 
lion or not. 

But let us go further upon this subject. Old 
men who never had a heart-throb that was not 
for the integrity of the Union, but who per- 
haps half a century ago held the office of jus- 
tice of the peace.to accommodate their neigh- 
bors, or it may be was a lieutenant in the Army 
during the war of 1812, now find themselves 
disfranchised and shut out because they could 
not stifle all the love and natural affections of 
their hearts and drive their wayward andimpuls- 
ivesons from their own doors when they returned 
onavisit from Lee’s wornand ragged army. Per- 
haps the father gave his sons a morsel of bread 
and meat, or some article of clothing when he 
welcomed them back, and wept when they lett 
him to meet again in the shock of battle the 
victorious legions of Grant; or he might have 
been, if you please, an overseer of the poor, and 
ministered to the wants of suffering humanity, 
and for his labors in this behalf received the 
sum of three dollars per year, as they did in 
many places in Virginia and elsewhere. Still 
this philanthropist is disfranchised if in order 
to save himself and family from social ostra- 
cism in the reign of terror that then swayed the 
people of these States he voted to ratify the 
ordinance of secession; forall these things are 
construed by partisan registrars as ‘ giving aid 


-and comfort to the rebellion.” 


But further still, it might have been an old 
man who, in order to save his son from the 
grasp of the conscript officer who watched 
with sleepless eyes to thrust him into the 
armies of the rebellion, fighting against the old 
flag that he had loved so well, took the posi- 
tion of one to gather up clothing, é&c., for the 
army, but who hated the cause from their in- 
There are other classes I might 
enumerate upon whom this wrong sits like the 
galling chain upon Prometheus, but whose 
lives are unstained by crime against their 
Government. 

Probably not less than one hundred and fifty 
thousand of the best men of the South are 
shut cut from the great boon, the right to 
vote and hold office, the crowning glory and 
strength of American institutions; the right 
which cost our fathers so much and which 
was bequeathed to us, their descendants; the 
right which should be guarantied by the Con- 
stitution of the United States to every citizen 
of this broad land. There are those who claim 
at least three hundged thousand are disfran- 
chised in the different States; but I wish to 
keep myself within the record, and have stated 
it at half that number. This is probably below 
the actual number, but God knows itis enough. 

But, sir, while this is bad enough, this is not 
all. Under the system of registration which 
these reconstruction measures brought into 
existence registrars go much farther than the 
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law required or demanded, and there is no 
appeal from their acts of lawless tyranny. 
‘Why, sir, in the county in which I reside there 
ateabouttwo thousand white male citizens. At 
the registration, when the constitution was voted 
‘upon, nine hundred were allowed to vote, and 
at the last election the number. was cut down 
to six hundred. Surely a system that will allow 
of such wrongs should be at once blotted out, 
orso modified that the voice of the people shall 
not be stifled under the tyranny of a minority, 
and that minority representing neither the vir- 

` tue, the wealth, nor the intelligence of those 
communities ; that popular elections shall not 
be made a fraud and asham, and that ‘‘repre- 
sentative government” shall be no gilded term 
set as a snare to rob the people of their rights 
and liberties. 

But, to say nothing more about the ‘wrongs’? 
complained of, we need the influence of these 
men now shut out in our elections ; we need 
their influence in the body-politic, for society 
would be made better and Government purer 
by their influence and aid. ‘There is no reason 
there can be no reason urged against these 
people being restored to the rights of citizens. 

Jn saying that a system which admits of such 
wrongs should be set aside or modified I do 
not mean to set aside reconstruction. That is 
a fixed fact, and under it most of the States 
have been brought into peaceful relations with 
the Government, and I have no wish to disturb 
them. But we can now remedy the wrongs that 
have grown out of the system, and which, dar- 
ing the heat of passion attendant upon such a 
fearful war, were suffered to be inflicted upon 
out people. How can this be done? is the 
question before us, and which E will endeavor 
to make plain before I close. It is not that 
the negro has been enfranchised that we object, 
for we recognize him as a citizen, if not as a 
‘¢prother.’? But when the object is to subor- 
dinate my own race to the control of the blacks, 
emerging as they are from slavery and barbar- 
ism, by maintaining this sweeping disfranchise- 
ment of the intellect and good character for 
mere partisan motives, then I think it time that 
all good men everywhere should speak out 
boldly against it, It is not a question, only 
incidentally, whether the white race is superior 
to the black or not; and certainly there can be 
found no champions, even amid the most pro- 
seriptive, and certainly none among the liberal 
defenders of the Republican party, who would 
advocate a policy that would have the tendency 
to enslave the intellect and brains of the coun- 
try tothe Juggernaut ofignorance and bestiality. 

‘he men who fought and fell at Lexington, 
at Trenton, at Brandywine and Yorktown, cer- 
tainly never intended such a fate to rest upon 
their descendants. ‘I'hen let us pass this bill, 
that it may be proclaimed everywhere that this 
is indeed ‘the land of the free.” But gentle- 
men may say we want further guarantees, that 
it will not do to trust ‘‘rebels.’’ Is there any 
force in this objection? A brave people may 
always be trusted, and surely there is no one 
in this House who will say the people of the 
South were wanting in manly courage. The 
history of the recent war, from the time old 
Sumter’s guns awoke the nation to the dread 
realities of war until Lee at Appomattox sur- 
rendered to Grant, attests this fact. Ay, sir! 
a braver people never trod the green earth than 
those of the South. Only let the Government 
base its dealings with them upon principles of 
right, and my word for it, the people of my 
own sunny land will not give you trouble. 

It may be asked, Is there no law to govern 
these registrars? Yes! there is a law, but it 
virtually amounts to nothing. ‘They are ap- 
pointed in most instances by the Governor, 
and the instructions of the Governor become 
almost the supreme law on the subject; so 
that whatever is willed by the Governor is exe- 
cuted by the registrars; and thus the suffrage 
and political rights of the people are at the 


mercy and dictum of one man. If a man 
applies for registration, and it is thought:best 
for the success of the party to register him, it 
is done; but if there are-any doubts on the 
party subject there will be found reasons in 
abundance for his disfranchisement. . But àn- 
other cause of complaint is: that the govern- 
ment of many of these States is not ‘t repub- 
lican”’ in form nor in spirit. . The constitution 
of my own State provides that in case the 
Legislature shall not provide for an election 
the Governor shall appoint the various offi- 
cers. Fearing that if the people were allowed 
to vote they might not sustain the dominant 
party, the Legislature failed to make provision 
for an election. So under the organic law the 
Governor has the disposal of almost all the 
offices in the State, and with this power the 
lives and liberties of the people are in his 
hands.. The power of the Governor is supreme, 
and. can be swayed with more absolutism than 
is vested in the queen of England. He can 
raise upand put down, can makeand unmake at 
pleasure. His registrars can allow the whole 
black race to vote and deny the right to those 
of the white, who even under this law are enti- 
tled to this boon. If hard pressed, and he is 
confronted with fear of defeat, he withdraws 
his registrars from counties opposed to his 
party, or issues his proclamation declaring that 
the vote of certain counties shall be set aside, 
thereby defrauding entire communities of any 
voice in this representative government of 
which we boast. 

It may be said that riot and disturbance in 
those counties justify this action. This objec- 
tion does not hold good. If disturbance exists, 
if there is resistance to the constituted author- 
ities, it is the duty of the Governor to put down 
all such and protect every man entitled to vote 
under the law in the exercise of this right. 
But, sir, these alleged disturbances, in most 
instances, are manufactured to order, and dealt 
out to the people of this nation for this sole and 
only reason, that of keeping up this proscrip- 
tion and feeding the fires of jealousy, bitter- 
ness, and distrust lighted amid the glare of 
rebellion, and only kept burning that some 
may fatten, even if done amid the corpses of 


-the slain. 


Grant you that these reports are true for the 
sake of the argument ; think you that eight mil- 
lion people can rest quietly under such wrongs 
as I have pointed out? No, sir. ‘The only 
wonder is that they have been borne so meekly. 
State governments have been formed in many 
instances from the class of population that 
have had no interest with the people of the 
State and whose only object was to feed and 
revel upon what they could wring from the 
people. Heavy burdens of taxation have been 
laid by those who never pay a cent toward the 
revenues, and in the State of Arkansas, that 


-I have the honor to represent, the people are 


crushed under a tax of six per cent. on all the 
property of the State. And this appraisement 
is made and the tax levied and collected by a 
horde of cormorants whose salary is dependent 
upon and whose opportunities for plunder is 
only limited by the amount they can extort 
from the people. And I understand that even 
this condition is considered favorable to that 
existing in other States. 

Under this state of affairs a horde of hungry 
adventurers, native and foreign to those States, 
have suddenly appeared among us, and look- 
ing as eagerly as those who of old went down 
to spy outthe ‘‘ land of milk and honey.” They 
come not to till the soil, to obtain homes, to 
ply their trades, or engage in honorable protes- 
sions; buithey come with an insatiate de- 
sire and greed for office. They get the census 
returns, and they make inquiries in what por- 
tions of the State there are to be found the 
largest negro population, and when this in- 
formation is obtained their footsteps intuitively 
seek those localities. ‘hey are next seen in 
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the cabins of the low, the ignorant, and undis- 
criminating, and by appealing to their pas- 
sions, their fears, their prejudices, and: their 
superstitions they soon teach the poor deluded 
colored mien to hate all thoserwith whom they 
have lived, and in fact all who‘are so unfortu- 
nate as to have been: born and: raised ‘inthe 
South. Lhe poor freedman, just released ‘from 
a degrading servitude, incapable of reasoning, 
is lured by mystic signs and oaths into leagues 
and.clans, and marched to the polls to vote 
without knowing the names of the candidates 
on his ticket or the principles they represent. 
Partisan guards examine their tickets for them 
and prompt them that they may not forget the 
names by which they registered. And’ after 
the day is done and. the votes counted some 
alien; it may be, who has never lived a day. in 
the county, is unknown to any and all who 
have the interests of the country at heart, is 
declared:to have been elected as a senator o 

legislator for these people. : 

And this; Mr. Speaker and Representatives, 
is what is called “‘ popular elections ’’ and the 
“& purity of the ballot-box.’? The lucky fellow 
who hasthus been the recipient of such marked 
esteem and confidence (?) trom. his “‘fellow-citi- 
zens’’ is soon seen shedding’ his threadbare 
garments, and in the Legislature, or‘in these 

alls, you will hear him loudly heralding forth 
his ‘‘loyalty.”. If defeated he forthwith gives 
notice of contest; and it makes no difference 
how great the majority against him he charges 
his opponent with being a rebel, and demands 
that his party shall give him the seat. You 
can see him hanging around this Hall, dealing 
in terrible invective against all classes South 
except his poor deluded and duped colored 
friends. In many instances he does not even 
pretend.to have any testimony to support his 
own claims, but cries, Rebel! rebel! traitor ! 
traitor! IXuklux! and such like. Failing to 
get his seat he takes. his flight.to other scenes, 
leaving disconsolate his poor colored friends, to 
whom he promised ‘ forty acres and a mule.” 

Again, sir, this system has filled the offices 
of the State with men ignorant and irrespons- 
ible, who have been selected solely on ac- 
count of their color. It has made ita badge 
of disgrace to be a white man, and we see the 
highest offices of the Government sold in the 
shambles of the public market, and the people 
stand crying and pleading tor redress ; while 
these Legislatures are wrangling over which 
negro they will place upon the supreme judi- 
cial bench or send to the United States Snate ; 
nothing said of merit, of ability, ofintegrity, of 
moral worth, of scholastic attainments, and of 
intellectual acquirements and fitness for the 
position. Not a word of all these; only one 
test—color. ; 

‘This picture is not overdrawn. I-find the 
hand too weak to paint in all their enormities 
the fearful shadows that hang like portending 
tempests of doom upon the hopes and pros- 
perity of my people. Then; sir, let this House 
take prompt action on the measure here pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Speaker, let me not be misunderstood. 
We do not object to men of the North, East, 
or West coming amongus. If they come to 
unite their fortune with ours; if they come to 
bring their household goods and gods and rear 
their home-altars with ours; if they come to 
pluck riches from our bountiful soil; if they 
come to engage in any and all the honored 
professions of labor ; if they come to add their 
stores of wealth, of energy, education, indus- 
try, and power of thought to our society, we 
will bid them welcome with open hands and 
hearts; and when they have identified them- 
selves with us, become citizens of our State, 
we will honor them as in days gone by, and 
know them only as citizens of a common coun- 
try having a common destiny and fame. We 
need such from your abundance of material in 
the North, and-there are no grander fields than 
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in the South land for them to rise to distinction. 
But we want them to come as citizens, feeling 
that their interests are ours, and not to embit- 
ter one class of our population. against the 
other. Those who come.in this capacity will 
have no cause to complain ‘of outrages or 
interference in their pursuits. We haye now 
many such with us, men of high character and 
position, who are daily endearing themselves 
to the people, and are the recipients of honor 
and respect from those with whom they were 
lately at war. 

The people have complained and petitioned 
for redress, and they have invariably been met 
by the eryof ‘‘rebel’’ and the- charge of fraud 
and intimidation in the elections. Let us ex- 
amine this last charge briefly. Here in these 
eleven States lately in rebellion for the last five 
years the sword has been omnipotent. The 
whole control and management of the -elec- 
tions have been in the hands of the party 
making the charge of fraud. Every officer of 
registration and judge of election has come 
fresh from the hands of the party in power; 
and still, if the people rise in their majesty and 
dare-assert their manhood and independence 
of thought, they are met by this jackall cry of 
‘fraud’? and ‘intimidation.’ Is this just? 
Isthisgenerous? Is this the course that future 
years will witness in this representative Hall 
of the nation’s Capitol? Are these people yet 
“rebels’’ to the Federal Government? "Is 
there an enemy’s country yet within our land? 
Are there marshaling bands in war’s array 
that yet tread our soil ‘‘ on hostile foray bent?” 
The breezes from every point of the compass 
proclaim an emphatic denial. Your acts of 
reconstruction have negatived all these ques- 
tions by enthroning in citizenship the great 
majority of those you denominate rebels. 

Then, if the war is closed; if hostilities ceased 
when Lee gave up his sword; if continual pun- 
ishment and proscription are not to be the fate 
of those people, why not begin now, and by 
one act worthy of the American people, worthy 
the victors in this great struggle for human 
rights and human liberty, strike from the stat- 
ute-hooks of the country this edict of proserip- 
tion, as unworthy to be maintained as was the 
cause for which it was imposed. 

The time is ripe for such an act as this; 
the necessity for its maintenance no longer 
exists. The States are now organized, and 
nearly all of them are in the hands of the Re- 
publican party, with a lease of power for years 
to come. A vigilant and strong Republican 
Executive occupies the Presidential Mansion 
for three years in the future. The fifteenth 
amendment is virtually a law. The rights of 
the colored man are everywhere respected and 
guarded in the States where this law sits so 
grievously. He stands before the law the 
equal of the proudest. The strong arm of 
Federal authority, under the sanction of the 
late amendments to the Constitution, will en- 
force his protection if necessary. But there is 
no danger even of this; for both political par- 
ties are recognizing the negro as an element 
ino ur national polity, and in order to secure 
his vote they will accord him equal justice 
before the law. 

These measures of reconstruction that were 
so obnoxious to all the previous: tastes and 
ideas of this people have been accepted as a 
part of the “inevitable,” and perfect acqui- 
escence 1s now given them. They regard it as 
something beyond the reach of change and 
have gone to work to make the best of the 
terms imposed. In a very great degree the 
disturbances and outrages that have been com- 
mitted have been the result of the mistaken 
policy of Congress in not making some condi- 
tions certain and final. Exaction after exac- 
tion, condition piled upon condition, have been 
doled out to them, until the feeling took pos- 
session of many that there was to be no end 
to this tape-worm of conditions. 


-peeans of victorious war. 


Mr. Speaker, you gentlemen who have looked 
upon us from afar off know-but little the true 
condition of our-people; and in many instances 
‘Representatives have come from these sections 
who truly represented neither the virtue, the 
intelligence, the labor, nor the interests of the 
people. I have pointed out these grievances, 
not for the purpose of arraigning the whole 
policy of reconstruction—for, as I have before 
stated, that is an accomplished fact—but to 
show some of the wrongs that grew upon that 
policy, and against which stand arrayed the 


liberality, the justice, and the Christian spirit | 


.of the age. 

It is to one of these wrongs that I now 
address myself and this House—the wrong of 
longer maintaining this penalty for having held 
some petty office in the days when a great civil 
war was undreamed of. The argument maybe 
made that it is too soon for this measure of 
leniency. I think not. Many of the most 
prominent leaders of the rebellion have already 
received this boon at your hands. Men who 
were not merely passive under the reign of the 
confederacy, but who led armies to victory and 
death, have not only had this cloud lifted from 
their lives but have received gifts of office from 
your generosity. There can be no more fitting 
time nor opportunity than the present. You, 
gentlemen of the Republican party, with whom 
it was my pleasure to act during the days of 
strife and war; are standing on the vantage 
ground of success and power. You boast of 
having carried the country successfully through 
the greatest war known to the ages; of having 
emancipated four million slaves; of having 
lifted them from serfdom to citizenship ; of 
wiping out the distinctions and castes of two 
and a half centuries; of making liberty as free 
and universal as God’s own sunlight or the 
breezes of heaven; of making the Government 
strong and respected at home and abroad ; of 
filling the earth with the glory of your achieve- 
ments, and making the air musical with the 
Let this be your 
crowning act of honor, and no one achievement 
will reflect a more gladsome halo in the hearts 
of the people than this. It will remove the 
causes of uneasiness and distrust. It will win 
love and respect from those immediately affected 
by it. 
upon the part of the people in the Government, 
Tt will remove the last stumbling-block from 
the path to perfect peace and reconciliation. 

If any question aside from slavery was set- 
tled by the war, it was that henceforth we 
are to be one people; that the heresy of seces- 
sion died on the battle-field and was buried 
with the flag that championed it, never, never 
to be resurrected; that one Government is to 
stretch its broad ægis over our entire domain, 
guarantying to all the same protection and 
exacting from all the same obedience and sup- 
port. ‘hen let us make these people one in 
heart, one in privileges, one in all the panoply 
of citizenship, by removing this last badge of 
disgrace that the statutes bind upon them. If 
they must suffer let it only be from the painful 
memories that will ever cling around them as 
they recall the history of the cause and their 
crushing defeat. Let it only be from the pangs 
that thrill them as they wander amid their 
wretched homes, sit beside their broken and 
desolate hearth-stones, or weep above the 
graves of their slain. 

Remember that no acclaim of victory comes 
to their ears saye that which requiems their 
own downfall; that no grand institutions have 
been wrested from the shock of battle that 
come in to compensate for their sorrows. No 
monuments are set in their pathway save the 
mounds of earth, unmarked by tombstones, 
that tell the story of their lowly dead; but, 
instead, the wreck of fortunes, the ruins of 
hopes, and the lost treasures of broken hearts 
are all around them. Leave them alone with 
these, for they are enough. Remove all causes 


It will beget a confidence and reliance | 


| 


‘fortunes and build up the country. 


for disquiet from the people, pass this act 
striking down the last remaining statutory 
stigma, aud our people will take hold with 
renewed energy and hope to repair their lost 
It will 
throw wide open the doors to settlement and 
immigration, and the great staples of cotton, 
tobacco, and sugar will be multiplied tenfold, 
Our commerce will be largely increased and 
the rates of exchange brought down. Instead 
of sending $100,000,000 or more across the 
ocean annually to balance our account with 
Europe, we would have the balance on the’ 
other side of the ledger, while the increased 
avenues of industry and enterprise would open 
up a broad highway for remunerative employ- 
ment, and plenty would sit smiling at every 
door. The influence of this policy would be 
felt throughout ‘the nation, for every interest 
of our material industries would be benefited 
by it. 

Every consideration of patriotism, honor, 
and love of country demands that we shall 
bring about this result, if any effort of ours will 
do it. The country is staggering under its 
heavy burdens of $2,500,000,000 of indebted- 
ness, the cost of national unity. Three hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars are taken annually 


i from the people for the national Government. 


Our credit is far below what it ought to be, 
while trade and commerce are languishing. In 


| many places the poor are unemployed, and suf- 


fering writes with its skeleton fingers its story 
of want and crime. Then let us open up our 
industries. Let us banish from our midst these 
recriminations for past wrongs, and take hold 
to obliterate, as far as possible, the marks of 
the terrible struggle through which we have 
passed. Let us make the fruits and flowers 
grow where the furrows were plowed by the 
wheels of artillery; and above the still forms 
of those that fell let the sounds of honest, 
honored industry be the music of their dirge. 

If this is done this vast area will soon be 
peopled by an earnest, energetic race, who will 
help the nation to bear the burdens now so 
heavy. Taxation will be lessened, and this 
mountain of debt before which statesmen stand 
appalled and trembling, will dissolve like the 
clouds that hover around Alpine peaks when 
touched by the crimson wand of morning. We 
will then be one people, harmonious and 
homogeneous; no warring interests to divide, 
no taunts nor proscriptions to embitter. The 


| mantle of complete and perfect citizenship will 


then cover every son and daughter of our broad 
land. ; 
“Then buried be the dreadful past, 
Its common slain be mourned, and let 
All memories soften to regret. 
“ Defeat will then be victory; 


Your loss the wealth of full amends, 
And hate be love, and foes be friends.” 


Naval Expenditures—Usurpations, &e. 
SPEECH OF HON, SAMUEL S. COX, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ty tue HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 19, 1870, 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on tho 
state of the Union onthe President’s annual mes- 
sage. è 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, the House will 
remember how persistently I urged the passage 
of a resolution last week in reference to the 
appropriations, expenditures, and delinquen- 
cies of the Navy Department. I asked, first, 
that the Secretary of the Navy furnish a state- 
ment of the unexpended balances of each and 
every appropriation of the Navy Department, 
and of the respective bureaus of that Depart- 
ment, on the Ist of March,.1869; second, of 
the balances of each appropriation on the first 
day of each succeeding month thereafter until 
the Ist of February, 1870, and the aggregate 
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of expenditures for this period, and if in excess 
of the appropriations for the entire fiscal year 
ending the 30th June, 1870, the amount of 
such excess; and third, a statement of the 
amounts received and credited to the proper 
appropriations from sales of vessels, stores, 
and other property, from March 1, 1869, to 
February 1, 1870. ` 

I was sure no friend of reform and account- 
ability would object to this inquiry; but the 
zeal of two members, one from Tennessee 
[Mr. MAYNARD] and the other from New York, 
[Mr. KeLsey,] smothered this proper legisla- 
tive inquiry. The one said that it was too ex- 
pensive a task, and the other thatit was unne- 
cessary. Too expensive to allow the people’s 
Representatives to have an account running up 
tomillions and involving the reckless outlay of 
means wrung from the industry of the country! 
Unnecessary! Well, it will be found that it is 
the very necessity of the day and hour, and the 
information will come regardless as well of 
the ease of the jolly Secretary as of the expense 
and trouble of making it out. Moreover, if 
the books are properly kept, it will require but 

little labor and no additional expense. The 
truth is, sir, there is a dilatory suspiciousness 
connected with the information necessary to be 
known here of the Navy since the advent of 
General Grant and his two Secretaries, Borie 
and Robeson, and their chief admiral, Porter, 
which needs explanation. If the friends of 
the Administration, if the honorable and honest 
servant of the people from Massachusetts, [ Mr. 
Dawes,] cannot give it, it will be given by 
others less worthy to be trusted on matters of 
the sea. 

I know, as a legislator, this information was 
needed. - ‘The diligent and honorable member 
from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] on the Appropri- 
ation Committee assured me such informa- 
tion was required. It had long been required ; 
it was a desideratum. When again, sir, I 
referred to the matter in the encounter with 
the member from Massachusetts, [Mr. Bur- 
LER,] a week ago, I did it because I thought 
the House was making a great pother about 
small matters, and were treating momentous 
interests with slight and indifference. After 
that encounter the gentleman from New York 
informed me that the information had been for 
a fortnight in the printer’s hands, and that it 
would soon be out. At lastit came! It was 
Executive Document No. 79. Treasury bal- 
ancesunexpended! Eureka! Now we have it! 
The easy-going Secretary has aroused ! 

The sea is not more uncertain in her moods 
than the hopes I built upon the present Secre- 
tary. The ‘‘executive document’? does not 
give the facts, and is no answer to the resolu- 
tion. It merely states the uncxpended balances 
in the Treasury on the 80th September, the 
close of the first quarter of the present fiscal 
year. 

We want a true and correct statement of 
the expenditures of the Navy Department dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, which terminated on 
the 80th of June. We want a statement includ- 
ing the unexpended balances in the Treasury 
and the appropriations for the current year, 
showing the available resources of the Depart- 
ment on the 1st of July last, when the present 
fiscal year commenced. 


There was a balance in the Treasury to the credit of 
the Navy Department on the Ist March, 1869, under 
the various appropriations, of............ $21,912,185 35 

There was appropriated for the current 
fiscal Year... ceecercessaserereces 15,870,581 60 


Showing that the Department has re- 
ceived since the lst March last, a 
total of. 


37,782,716 95 


26,032,558 24 


Showing a nominal expenditure to that 
date, seven MONTHS, Of... ccsercceesesees $11,750,158 71 


But this, I apprehend, does. not cover the 
entire expenditure. There is, for instance, 
remaining on hand in the different navy-yards 
a considerable quantity of material belonging 
to the different bureaus, and each bureau is 
directed, when wanting material of any kind, 
of which there is a surplus belonging to another 
bureau, to purchase of that surplus in prefer- 
ence to purchasing elsewhere. 

For example, the Bureau of ‘t Construction” 
purchases of the Bureau of t‘ Yards and Docks” 
$10,000 worth of timber, of which the latter 
has an excess, and ‘Yards and Docks’’ buys, 
perhaps, $10,000 worth of iron of ‘t Construc- 
tion.” Now, to guard against abuse, the late 
Secretary, Mr. Welles, directed that these trans- 
fers should be made to take the shape of reg- 
ular purchases, that is, by requisition, and the 
whole transaction be thereby made to appear 
on the books. It appears from the obscure 
and confused statement of Secretary Robeson, 
in what purports to be his exhibit of expend- 
itures, that he claims this transfer of property 
from one bureau to another, by which material 
or property in possession of one bureau is sold 
to another and paid for from its appropriations, 
is refunding to the Treasury. By this process 
the Secretary assumes that the two $10,000 
purchases was refunding $20,000 to the Treas- 
ury, when in fact it is an astual expenditure of 
that amount from two distinct appropriations, 
those of ‘‘Construction’’ and of ‘‘ Yards and 
Docks.’ By this process or pretense the Secre- 
tary declares that he had refunded up to the Ist 
of December $7,799,378, and he proceeds to 
deduct that amount from the sum of his expend- 
itures! It is, however, as much a part of his 
expenditures as if the material had been pur- 
chased from parties outside, and had been paid 
for fromthe appropriations oftheyear. Because 
the material is bought of the United States the 
Secretary assumes it is not to be paid for; or 
if paid for, the Department is to have credit for 
refunding. But itis not a gift tothe Secretary 
or the Department, to be deducted from this 
appropriation ; it is property received and to 
be accounted for. The result of this mistake 
will be detected by a clear and distinct state- 
ment from such data as we have. 

The Navy Department has received, as 
already stated, since the Ist of March last 
$87,782,716 95. By Document No.79 itis stated 
that all which remained unexpended of this 
large amount on the 30th of September willbe 
required for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1870, with the exception of $1,000,000 under 
the appropriation for provisions, so that in six- 
teen months from the 1st of March last the 
Navy Department will have spent $36,782,716. 
In addition to this there is all the material which 
has been used by transfers, or what he calls 
refunding, and which is as much a part of the 
expenditure as any other purchase which has 
been paid for from the same appropriations, 
the sum of $7,799,378. So that in sixteen 
monthsthe Navy Department will have actually 
expended, as is clearly manifest, the sum of 
$44,582,089. > 

Why are the plain, honest facts withheld from 
Congress and the country? Why have we not 
from the Secretary the usual statements here- 
tofore made by his predecessors of the actual 
expenditures? Why this reluctance and hesi- 
taney in giving the information sought by the 
resolution presented a few days since? Why 
do we debate so eloquently the little items of 
the appropriation bills about mileage, frank- 
ing, bouquets, Globes, &c., while $40,000,000 
excites no attention? ; 

The Secretary of the Navy must have an 
object in departing from the usage of the De- 
partment and omitting the customary exhibit 
of expenditures for the preceding fiscal year, 
and omitting also the available resources on 
the Ist July, the commencement of the pres- 
ent fiscal: year. Are we to be denied these 


important and necessary facts? Are they 


essential or not to a correct knowledge of the 


expenditures and actual condition of the affairs 
of the Navy Department?. Do we come here 
to be trifled with on this most important. trust 
of economic expenditures? 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in transmit- 
ting Executive Document No. 79, says that 
he does itin compliance with the requirements 
of the eighth section of the act of May 1, 1820. 
‘By the second section of that act it is made 
the duty of the Secretaries of War and Navy 
to. lay before Congress a statement of the ap- 
propriations of the preceding year, ‘+ show- 
ing the amount appropriated under each spe- 
cific head, the amount expended under each, 
and the balance remaining unexpended in the 
Treasurer’s hands on the 31st December,” 
&c. Subsequently, by the act of August 26, 
1842, (5 Stat., 586,) the fiscal year in all mat- 
ters of account is to commence on the Ist of 
July annually; since which, the statements 
required by this act have been made at the 
commencement of each session, and show the 
expenditures, balances, &c., toand on the 80th 
of June. 

For what reason and. by what authority the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who by the eighth 
section of the act. of May 1, 1820, is directed to 
report balances in the hands of the Treasurer 
as the agent of the Warand Navy Departments, 
‘has thought proper to report these balances on 
the 30th of September, the close of the first quar- 
ter of the fiscal year, [know not. There may be 
some law for it with which Lam unacquainted, 
If the object is to prevent accurate informa- 
tion in regard to the expenditures and financial 
condition of the Department, there is a reason 
why the Secretary of the Navy does not make 
the usual exhibit, and a reason why the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury evades the close or com- 
mencement of the fiscal year, and passes over 
three months to the close of the first quarter. 

It may be a reason why the House is unwill- 
ing to pass a resolution to call out the facts. 
l will not charge it, but it looks very much like 
trifling with Congress, thus, by an evasion, to 
avoid accountability for these reckless expend- 
itures. Things must be in a muddle in the 
Navy Department, and members may try to 
fight them out, but they will not succeed. Some 
one, perhaps itis the irresponsible Vice Ad- 
miral Porter, has spent money right and left. 
They have exhausted the whole appropriation, 
and almost the whole of the balance left them 
last March, together with all the avails from the 
sale of property. No wonder they evade and 
hide! 

Who is the champion of such an administra- 
tion of the Navy? Is it any well-known honest 
financial member? Is it the member from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Dawzs?] No! another 
member from the same State, [Mr. But mr. ] 
In his speech on the 26th of January, in reply 
to Mr. Dawes, he says: ‘Mr. Welles, Mr. 
Randall, Mr. McCulloch, of Andrew Johnson’s 
Cabinet, made such estimates as they chose for 
General Grant’s Administration to carry on the 
Government in the first year of its power,” &c. 
But this member was too quick to fire. He 
overshot the mark; because the Radical Con- 
gress cut down the estimates submitted, and 
appropriated nearly six million dollars—exactly 
$5,122,882 99—less forthe Navy than Secretary 
Welles asked for. A sufficient answer alone to 
that portion of that member's remarks are the 
letters written by Secretary Welles to the chair- 
men ofthe Naval Committees of thetwo Houses, 
and which I hereto append. ‘That member's 
[Mr. BUTLER s] logic is as poor as his facts, 
and he rebukes hisown friends when attempt- 
ing their vindication and unwittingly compli- 
ments the late Secretary, Mr. Welles, whom 
he misrepresents. 

The House will also observe that thè Navy 
Department fails to state its deficiencies as all 
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the other Departments have done. Yet the 
deficiencies of that Department must be greater 
than any, and probably than all the others. I 
shall offer again my former resolution. It shall 
be offered again and again till this muddle is 
made clear, aud the recent head of the Navy 
vindicated as an economical-and honest officer, 
to compare whom with the’present Secretary, 
however jolly, would be to compare old Nep- 
tune himself with the captain of a canal scow! 

But itis not my purpose to make invidious 
comparisons. They are odious. The Secretary 
may be one ofthe kindest men alive; but to what 
a position has he brought his Department, since 
the days of Poinsett, Dobbin, Bancroft, Toucey, 
and Welles! I propose to show the House how 
this Department is managed: : In order to get 
ata right understanding of matters in the Navy 
Department, it will be necessary to take up 
some other pointsas wellasthose of the finances. 
Those points are serious and affect the ad- 
ministration and the conduct of the Presi- 
dent as well as the Secretary of the Navy. -It 
is surprising that they have not been singled out 
and attention called to them by gentlemen on 
the other side. 

Whatis the status or position of Vice Admiral 
Porter in the Navy Department? What busi- 


ness has he there ?. What duties is he discharg- || 


ing? And under what law is he acting? The 
organization of the Navy Department consists 
of a Secretary and eight chiefs of: bureaus; and 
of these chiets the law expressly provides that 
four, and only four, shall be officers of the Navy 
above the grade of commander. Each and all 
of them are.appointed by the President, with 
the approval of the Senate. There has always 
been a determination to exclude from the civil 


administration of that Department professional | 


men, naval officers, except the few specified by 
statute ; and the Senate has a voice in regard 
to each and all of these. But Vice Admiral 
Porter is and has been in the Department from 
the day and honr that the late Secretary Borie 
entered it. He has rooms there. He is issuing 


orders, carrying on correspondence, and: dis- | 


charging functions not by any authority of law 
nor by the approval of the Senate. 
‘There was for a number of years an Assistant 


Secretary, authorized and legally appointed by | 


the President and Senate, but Congress one 
year ago abolished theoffice. On the day that 
the late Assistant Secretary left the Depart- 
ment, Vice Admiral Porter and Mr. Borie en- 
tered it; they went there together. Mr. Borie 
delayed entering upon his duties as Secretary 
until the arrival of Vice Admiral Porter, who 
was at Annapolis. and was sent for by the Pres- 
ident to come to Washington and enter upon 
the new and anomalous duties assigned him of 
assisting or supervising the Secretary. It is 
not easy to define the position which the vice 
admiral then occupied and now occupies, for 
the laws are entirely silent on the subject. As 
a vice admiral his duties are understood. He 
is a naval commander afloat, and in the line 
of his profession his orders are legitimate and 
proper; but under what law is he installed in 


the Navy Department and directing and con- | 


trolling the administration of that important 
branch of the Government? 

The law organizing the Navy Department 
specifies what class of officers may be employed 
and defines their duties. Oneshall be chiefofthe 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. one shall be chief 
of Navigation, one shall be chief of Equipment 
and Recruiting, and one shali be chief of Ord- 
nance. All of these positions are filled by 
naval officers who have been selected by the 
President according to law, nominated to the 
Senate according to law, and the nominations 
have been approved and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate in conformity with the requirements of the 
law and the Constitution. But Vice Admiral 
Porter occupies none of these legally author- 


ized positions, nor isthere any law in the statutes Í 


| Navy tells us in his report, detailed the Vice 


| insidious and covert manner an aspiring Pres- 


| the cognizance of the different bureaus to this 


which authorized the Vice Admiral to interfere |; 
or meddle with the administration of the Navy || 
Department.. The law directs that he and all 
naval officers shall obey the orders of the Sec- |: 
retary.and the chiefs of bureaus, not that he 
shall issue orders to them. Yet the laws in | 
this respect are disregarded and set aside, and 
have been since the early part of last March. 
On the 9th of March Mr. Borie, accom- 
panied by Vice Admiral Porter, took posses- 
sion of the Navy Department, and forthwith 
there was issued an avalanche of general 
orders, some legal, some illegal, some frivo- 
lous, and many that were mere repetitions of 
old orders, laws, and régulations. These were 
duly signed by the willing Secretary, though 
it was well known that he did not.originate a 
single one of them; but almost immediately 
the Vice Admiral began to place his own name 
to the orders and letters that emanated from 
the Department, and I have understood that 
he attempted to, and did sign requisitions on 
the Treasury, which the officers of that De- 
partment properly refused to recognize ;. but 
the most singular and extraordinary, perhaps, 
ot the papers issued, was the following cir- 
cular: . 


Circular Letter. 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, March 12, 1869. | 
Sır: All matters relating to the Navy, coming 
under the cognizance of the different bureaus, will 
be submitted to Vice Admiral Porter before being 
transmitted to the Secretary of the Navy. 
Very respectfully, _ A. B. BORIE, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Here is an order from the head of the De- 
partment, addressed to those who are legally 
associated with him in administering its affairs, 
directing them to submit all matters to Vice 
Admiral Porter, who is in the Department by 
no process of law, before transmitting them to 
the Secretary of the Navy. Has there ever 
been a parallel to this in any administration 
or any Department of the Government before? 
The laws state how the Navy Department shall 
be organized, specifies what and how many 
naval officers may be therein employed, and 
directs that they shall be nominated thereto by 
the President and be confirmed by the Senate. 
Vice Admiral Porter does not come within 
these provisions. He is placed there by order 
of President Grant, who, the Secretary of the 


Admiral for his (the Secretary's) assistance. 
There is no law authorizing the President to 
make such detail, nor is the Secretary of the 
Navy authorized to set aside the law and the | 
officers of the law, and place over them a man | 
unknown to the law. By what right does he 
ignore his legal associates who occupy posi- 
tions pursuant to law and by assent of the 
Senate, telling them not to approach him ex- 
cept through the irresponsible intruder who has 
been thrust into the Department without law 
and without the assent of the Senate? 

If the President can place an irresponsible 
person, independent of the law and of the Sen- | 
ate, in one Department, hecan and willbe likely 
to do so in the other Departments. Thus in an 


ident with obseauious Secretaries could take 
possession of the Government. Supposing Mr. 
Corbin, who has figured a good deal lately in 
our polities, were placed by the President in 
the Treasury Department without any legal | 
position, filling no office created or authorized by 
law, and the Secretary of the Treasury were to 
issue à circular to all the chiefs of bureaus in 
that Department directing them to submit all 
matters relating to the Treasury coming under 


person, who is there by no law, by no senatorial || 
approval, before being transmitted to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. By such a proceeding 
the Treasury, like the Navy, would pass into 
the keeping or under the supervision of an irre- || 


sponsible personage, the mere creation of an 
ambitious President. We would be derelict to 


| our duty here as an honorable, law-abiding Op- 


position.did we not challenge such usurpations, 


‘Had Andrew Johnson been guilty of any such 


flagrant wrong there would have been another 
article of impeachment that would have been 
more effective than all that were preferred 
against him. 

This circular, I understand, still remains 
unrevoked. Vice Admiral Porter is the con- 


| trolling spirit, the directing mind in the De- 


partment, is issuing orders. Under the pre- 
vious Administration the expenditure of the 
Navy Department was limited to the appro- 
priations and means at its disposal, and all 
admit that the Navy performed well its part 
through all our difficulties. It has been usual 
to award all the credit to the officers and 
those who so well performed their part in 
blockade and other duties. All honor to 
them; but there was a controlling mind that 
selected the officers and directed the move- ` 
ments of the Navy, and quietly and unosten- 
tatiously. gave it strength and efficiency.. As 
the head of the Navy Department. he had 
the confidence of both the then President, 
Lincoln, and his successor, Johnson; and 
though not always in favor with either of the 
two great parties, and consequently subjected 
at times to the attacks of both, he is entitled 
to the credit of having in the briefest time and 
with the smallest means and under many dis- 
couragements created a large Navy and estab- 
lished and enforced the most extensive block- 
ade that was ever instituted. Yet the naval 
expenditures of the war, including the build- 
ing and purchase of some six hundred vessels, 
equipping, arming, and manning them, with 
all the ordnance, munitions, and supplies of 
every kind, and improvement and extension 
of the navy-yards, and the establishment of 
new'stations, were less than one tenth of the 
Government expenditures during the war. The 
Secretary states, in his report in. December, 
1965; six months after the war had closed, 
that— 


“The total expenses of the Navy Department from 
the 4th of March, 1861, to the d0th of June, 1865, 
embracing a period of four years and four months, 
and covering not only the ordinary expenses of the 
Navy, but such as have arisen in the purchase, con- 
struction, and equipment of vessels, arid in the main- 
tenance of the largenaval fores required during the 
war, were $314,170,96068, an average annual expend- 
iture of $72,500,990 93, It is gratifying to note that 


a 


| the expensesofthis Department since the commence- 


ment of the war have been but nine and three tenths 
per cent. of the expenditures of the Government 
during the same time.” 


When the war terminated, and even before 


| it closed, retrenchment was commenced in 


the Navy Department, work was suspended, 
the vessels which had been bought of the com- 


| mercial marine were sold, and large appropri- 
| ations remained unexpended. | 


The Secretary, in his report in 1866, called 


| attention to this subject, stated that these unex- 


pended appropriations could be relinquished 
and.ought to revert to the Treasury, and that 
correct administration. required it. But Con- 
gress took no action.on the subject, and he, 
therefore, when making his exhibit of expend- 
itures the ensuing year, requested the Secretary 
of the Treasury to carry to the surplus fund 
$65,000,000, which was done. (See report of 
Secretary of the Navy for 1867.) 

It is probably the first and only instance 
where the head of a Department requested to 
be relieved of the money appropriated and 
placed at his disposal, and Congress, in its 
abundant confidence in the Secretary, declined 
or omitted to take action, and the Secretary 
himself caused the immense balance to revert 
to the Treasury. It was a quiet transaction 
of the Secretary of which the public knew lit- 
tle, and for which he recewed little or no com- 
mendation in any quarter; but he was criti- 
cised and blamed by the cormorants and swin- 
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dlers; and by the large class of speculators and 
experimenters who are always ready to palm 
off their theories and notions at the public 
expense.. 

abor on the unfinished vessels was reduced, 
and finally wholly suspended. It. was not 
necessary they should be launched, and they 
could remain on the stocks. properly housed 
for twenty years or more without injury. : Such 
was the policy which governed the Navy De- 
partment prior to March 4, 1869, in regard to 
the unlaunched vessels. The steam-engines 
which were necessarily built by contract, for 
the Government had not the shops for their 
constraction, wereslowly completedand stored 
till wanted. When returning to the Treasury 
the $65,000,000 of surplus which I have already 
mentioned,. there was reserved a fund suffi- 
cient to pay for these contracts which had been 
entered into before the close of the war, and 
for which appropriations had been made. Mr. 
Elihu B. Washburne, the wasée-dog of the Treas- 
ury, was chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and perceiving there was an unex- 
pended balance for steam-machinery, &c., 
without inquiry or investigation, and without 
listening to any statement of facts, refused to 
make the necessary appropriations for the 
estimated current expenses for the year 1868-69 
of that bureau. The consequence was that 
after paying off these contracts the Bureau of 
Steam ingineering was short of fands. On the 
80th of September, 1867, there was available, 
under the appropriation of steam engineering, 
$19,678,588 08; carried to surplus fund on 
that day $14,861,588 08, leaving for running 
expenses to July 1, 1868, and to complete con- 
tracts for steam-machinery, $5,317,000. The 
Secretary of the Navy, in a letter addressed 
to the Naval Committee, warned them, and 
Congress also, of the impolicy of withhold- 
ing necessary appropriation from that bureau, 
and for needful repairs. The Naval Com- 
mittee concurred with the Department, but 
Mr. Washburne, who acted in ignorance, the 
Jjidus Achates of General Grant, was more 
potent than those who were informed and knew 
the public necessities. It was the policy of 
the then Secretary to put Congress in possession 
of the condition of affairs in the Department, 
and to limit his action within the means pro- 
vided, leaving the responsibility with Congress. 

The force employed by the steam department 
was immediately reduced in all the yards. On 
the Ist of March, 1869, when Secretary Welles 
left the Department, there were employed in 
the engineer department of the bureau five 
hundred and fifty-three persons. On the ist 
of July there were employed two thousand four 
hundred and fifteen persons. This increase of 
nearly five to one took place almost immedi- 
ately on the change of Administration. The 
former Secretary cut his garment according to 
his cloth. Since that time there has been no 
restraint or limit, and the expenditures have 
been as if the Department had free access 
to the Treasury, regardless of appropriations. 
Under the management of Vice Admiral Por- 
ter the Department would never have covered 
$65,000,000 into the Treasury. 

Itis assumed that the expenses which have 
been incurred, and for which there is a defi- 
ciency, though unconfessed, have been for need- 
fal repairs.. Much more, I apprehend, has 
been expended in making uncalled-for and 
experimental changes, on the mere whim and 
‘caprice of Vice Admiral Porter and Rear 
‘Admiral Goldsborough. Honest old John 
Lenthall, the ablest and most skillful naval 
constructor in the United States, who has 
no superior anywhere, did not advise these 
changes, nor was-he consulted in regard to 
them. s 

It will be my duty, Mr. Chairman, to intro- 
duce a resolution asking what changes have 
been made or are being made in the character 


istration took place, there was a balance on 


of any of our naval vessels, the cost incurred 
or that: it is estimated will be incurred in these 
changes, and whether the naval constructor 
proposed or- has recommended and advised 
them, : I know nòt the number and extent of 
these changes, but I am informed that they 
are many and great.. There is, for instance, 
among the estimates of the Ordnance Bureau 
one item for thirty fifteen-inch guns, &e., for 
the Colossus, (proper name is Kalamazoo,) 
$210,000. This is an iron-clad turreted ves- | 
sel; the Navy Department is about to remove 
her turrets and change her to a casemate, with 
broadside battery of thirty guns. Iamassured 
that thig change, which is to be made without 
the assent or knowledge of Congress, will 
involve an expenditure of $2,000,000. This 
is butone of the many changes which the Navy 
Department has taken in hand since last March 
without consulting Congress, and without any 
appropriation to justify the change or the 
expenditure. In this way the appropriations 
and the Treasury balances, about equal in 
amount to the appropriations, have become 
exhausted. 

fam not sure that any one in Congress or 
on the Committee of Appropriations knows the 
amount of expenditure during the last fiscal 
year, nor the balance in the Treasury on the | 
1st of July last, the commencement of the pres- 
ent fiseal year, for the Secretary of the Navy 
has been backward in stating them, as is usual, 
and as the law requires; but I do know that on 
the 1st of March, when the change of Admin- | 


hand, unexpended, to the credit of the Navy 
Department, under its several appropriations, 
of the sum of $21,912,185 35. 

Two thirds of the fiscal year had then ex- | 
pired, during which the outgoing Administra- 
tion had paid off some millions of old war con- ; 
tracts, in addition to current expenses. The 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1869, were $17,356,350. The Secretary 
may claim that for one third of the year, that 
is, from the 1st of March to the ist of July, the 
Department was entitled to oue third of the 
appropriations, which would be $5,785,450. 
This deduction would or should leave a balance 
in the Treasury on the 80th of June, the close 
of the fiscal year, of $16,126,735 35. Was there 
any such balance at that time? If not, how 
much of it had been expended, and for what 
purpose? 

In the best aspect of the case there was in 
the Navy Department on the. 80th day of last 
June a deficiency of $6,204,732 77. But there 
was in fact an actual deficiency of $12,596,- 
883 04. This difference is owing to the refund- 
ing fiction introduced for the first time by this 
Administration. If the truth was told plainly, 
the $12,500,000 represent the real delinquency 
of the Department. Ithas not had the courage 
to hide the whole of its derelictions, but it has 
had just shame enough to conceal a part. 
Hence, their pretended economy is not one of 
substance, but a trick of language. The money 
goes from the people, and when we ask the 
Department to account, they give us little 
tricks, devices, words, and promises, but not | 
the truth and not reform. | 

This excess of six or twelve millions, accord- | 
ing to words or facts, is what was spent from } 
the Ist of March till the 80th of June last. | 
Since then the Department has been going 
on in the same rat. My resolution required 
information of its expenditures and deficiencies 
since that time. . 

Or, if presented in another form, it may be 
more clearly understood. The Secretary of 
the Navy, on the change of Administration 
in March last, received from bis predecessor 
$21,912,185 85. To this there wasadded on 
the Ist of July, for the current fiscal year end- 
ing on the 80th of June next, $15,870,531 60, 


making a sum total of $37,782,716 95. But 


the Department comes to Congress at the close 
of the seventh month of the present fiscal-year 
with the sad tale that the $15,800,000. appro- 
priated are already exhausted, and notonly this, 
but all the available balance of $21,900,000, 
which was in the Treasury on the lst of March, 
1869, and passed over at that-time, is also ex- 
hausted. And in consequence of this-exhaus- 
tion and maladministration, by not making a 
more equal distribution of its resources and 
expenditures, six or eight thousand workmen 
have been discharged in mid-winter, and we are 
required to make hasty legislation on. benevo- 
lent grounds? Remnants of appropriations in 
some of the bureaus, amounting to. three or 
four millions,itis claimed, are still unexpended, 
and will probably carry those bureaus through 
the remainder of the year. Save this, the 
whole $37,782,716 95 has disappeared. Some- 
body has swept the ‘Treasury clean. They say 
it has gone to make repairs and changes. Ah, 
changes! How many of these millions have 
been expended in changes not authorized by 


: Congress, not advised: by the naval construct- 


ors, but on the ipse dixit, the mere whim and 
caprice of a person placed in the Department, 
not by virtue or warrant of any law, not with 
the approval of the Senate, but on the simple 
detail or order of the President, independent 
of any law and independent of the Senate? 
In this way and by such instrumentality the 
national treasure has been dissipated in this 
day of overwhelming debt and grievous tax- 
ation. 

Among the estimates in the ordnance branch 
of the Navy is one for the “ experimental tor- 
pedo corps’’ of $103,798. Where is the law 
authorizing such a corps? Who are its mem- 
bers? How isit constituted? Congress has 
had no voice in the matter. ‘The chief of the 
bureau states incidentally that Goat Island, in 
the harbor of Newport, Rhode Island, is occu- 
pied. by order of the Department, and that 
temporary structures for magazines and work: 
shops have been erected thereon for this tor- 
pedo corps. All without law. How much of 


‘the appropriation, which is now deficient, has 


been diverted to this new naval station on Goat 
Island, in Narragansett bay? The Secretary 
estimates that he shall want to expend the 
ensuing year at this new, unauthorized station 
$103,793. This is exclusive of the pay to offi- 
cers who. may be favored by being stationed at 
that delightful place of fashionable resort on 
fall:duty pay to make experiments. Probably 
the aggregate pay of these experimenters will 
amount to as much more; but as their com- 
pensation comes from another and different 
appropriation, that of pay for the Navy, it 
does not appear under this new estimate. 

The Secretary beguiles Congress and. the 
country and soothes and reconciles them to 
these unauthorized expenditures with the assur- 
ance that ‘the proposed annual saving in the 
use of coal should quickly reimburse for pres- 
ent outlay.’’ These promised ‘‘ coal savings” 
were dwelt upon with unction more than once 
by the Secretary, until the absurdity was ex- 
posed. His estimates for the experimental tor- 
pedo corps, with the pay of the officers on Goat 
Island, near Newport, will probably exceed 
the first cost of coal for all our squadrons! 

Now, this is a specimen of the way and 
manner in which abuses creep into the Navy 
Department and the Government. Without 
discussing the power, force, or explosive qual- 
ities of torpedoes, or their utility in war, there 
is no occasion to fasten this new additional 
expense on the Government at this time. 
Were such an institution as the torpedo corps 
advisable it should be established by law, not 
by an order of the Secretary, and the money 
to construct workshops, magazines, é&c., should 
be legally appropriated, and not taken by him 
from the Treasury without law. Neither the 
Secretary nor any person detailed by the Pres- 
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ident to assist or supervise him should be per- 
mitted to embark in such schemes without 
proper legislation. Goat Island, in Narragan- 
sett bay, near Newport, will furnish pleasant 
shore places to favorites at the public expense ; 
and those who seem to suppose that the great 
end of Government and the first duty of the 
country is to. support naval officers on high 
pay, with little duty, in pleasant places, may 
justify this extraordinary proceeding. 

If Congress and the country may be per- 
mitted to know, it would be gratifying to be 
informed how much this new department, 
established by order of the Secretary of the 
Navy on Goat Island, near Newport, has cost 
the Government in its incipient state; how 
much has already been expended to begin 
with; how many persons have been employed 
there, and the names and salaries of each. 
This institution is as yet only in its infancy, 
but these children all have rapid growth, and 
soon become giants whom it is difficult to 
govern. - 

‘Great pains have been taken to conciliate 
the officers and reconcilethem to the Vice Ad- 
miral’s management and to his superintendence 
of the Department. There are certain rules 
and technicalities in the administration of the 
Navy that members of Congress imperfectly 
understand. Abuses therefore creep in una- 
wares. Officers now receive orders to their 
homes which gives them duty pay. Itis anew 
load on the Treasury. Officers off duty return- 
ing from foreign stations are allowed sea pay 
and sea service; another innovation at the 
public expense. Post admirals have been es- 
tablished at the principal sea-ports, with a 
steamer and staff, a pretty place; on full pay, 
and all very expensive. This is another in- 
road onthe Treasury, wholly useless. Boards 
of survey, boards of inspection of various kinds, 
boards to visit navy-yards, boards to revise the 
pension laws, &c., have been ordered, giving 
pleasant berths and full pay to favorites, who 
are in Washington on nominal duty and lobby- 
ing for a board of survey, a pet scheme of 
certain officers who prefer shore to sea duty. 
As a matter of course the officers are very glad 
to receive pecuniary benefits, to have their 
money matters easy and pleasant, to receive 
full pay when on leave and going home. 

No civilian Secretary has ever allowed these 
things until President Grant placed an officer 
in the Department to do them. ‘This officer 
and his friends wish to establish a ‘‘ board of 
admiralty,” or, to soften matters, it is called a 
“board of survey,” an advisory board which 
is to be a fixture in the Department in the 
interest of the Navy at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment and country. It is a very cunningly 
contrived machine, which is to watch oppor- 
tunity to favor the craft, put in perquisites, give 
place and position to professional men who 
have been educated for the sea and received 
their appointments to perform duty afloat. A 
board of survey would furnish a permanent 
station in the saloons of the Washington hotels, 
and in the civil administration of the Navy 
Department for men holding life offices and 
pensioned for life. What would be the effect 
of such an incubus? The officers composing 
the board would have no responsibility, and but 
little to do except to be on the-watch to favor 
their class. Vice Admiral Porter and other 
naval officers are not wanted in Washington. 
The Navy Department had no boards of ad- 
mirals to embarrass it during the war. It is 
better without such a board in peace. 

Until the recent changes our country and 
the world supposed we had a Navy of which 
we might be proud. It had performed great 
and efficient service during our civil war. It 
had blockaded our long coast of over three 
thousand miles for four years; had patrolled 
our extensive rivers and codperated with and 
protected our armies; had often saved them 


from defeat, as General Grant can attest at 
Belmont and at Shiloh, and given them victory, 
as at Vicksburg and Fort Fisher. It had cap- 
tured $30,000,000 worth of prizes, which were 
condemned by the courts, $14,000,000 of which 
have been turned into the Treasury and con- 
stitutes the naval pension fund of the country. 
The Navy has donewell, and the country has 
given its heroes promotion and thanks and pay. 
But some of the officers are not satisfied with 
this. They want more. They want civil posi- 
tion and place in the Navy Department, where 
there should be as few naval officers as possi- 
ble, and but one responsible head. It is the 
province of naval officers to receive orders from 
the Department, not to say what those orders 
shall be. They are to be géverned by the De- 
partment under the laws, not to govern the 
Department. S 

They disclaim any desire to get improper 
influence by a board of survey, and assure us 
that their motives and object are the public 
good—merely advisory. ‘They are not willing, 
however, that the publie should judge and 
decide as to the necessity of such a board, 
but assume that Congress and the Executive 
know less of civil administration than men 
whose profession isthe sea, and who are trained 
to execute naval orders, not to administer civil 
affairs. Those who are urging a board of ad- 
miralty or a board of survey—and Washington 
has been full of them—from the midshipmen at 
Annapolis, who have relatives or friends in 
Congress, whom it is supposed they can influ- 
ence, to their seniors, some of whom have more 
skill in the use of the pen than the sword, and 
whose articles illumine the columns of our par- 
tisan journals; men who can navigate an in- 
trigue in Washington more skillfully than a 
ship upon the ocean; officers of whom it can 
hardly be said their— 

* Marchis on the mountain wave, 
Their home is on the deep,” 
but who would instruct as to the merits of 
an advisory board composed of old admirals 
or Navy officers, who shall be placed in the 
Department to teach and manage the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

As one of the means to this end and aid in 
bringing it about a board was appointed last 
March to examine and report as to the condi- 
tion of the naval vessels, their machinery, &c. 
This board was ordered two days after Vice 
Admiral Porter became assistant or super- 
vising Secretary. Rear Admiral Goldsbor- 
ough was chairman of this board, an officer 
who would probably expect to be one of the 
proposed board of survey, should Congress 
in its weakness ever authorize such a board. 
No naval constructor was placed on this board, 
which was appointed to examine and report. on 
naval vessels. The two chief engineers who 
were members of it declined to sign the report, 
excepted to a large portion of it, and wholly 
to the conelnsions. 

But Rear Admiral. Goldsborough makes a 
sweeping condemnation of the whole Navy. 
Not a vessel is what it should be; almost all 
are worthless, and all because there is not a 
board of admirals, a board of Navy commis- 
gioners to instruct the Secretary of the Navy, 
the naval constructors, the naval engineers, and 
others in their duty. Vessels planned, mod- 
eled, and built by and under the direction of 
John Lenthall, chief of the Bureau of Con- 
struction, with such assistants as Delano and 
others, are pronounced not satisfactory to Rear 
Admiral Goldsborough. They would not be 
satisfactory to a board of survey, who would 
direct our able-and accomplished naval-con- 
structors and engineers in their profession, of 
which, however, the. board.of survey know 
nothing. We got through the war without a 
board of survey to aid or embarrass the Depart- 
ment. Our naval officers were in their ships, 
on duty, earning, in storm and battle, those 


il 


ion, 


laurels and honors which no civil service in 
Washington could have brought them. When 
the Secretary needed the counsel or advice of 
a board he convened one, composed of the 
best men for the particular service required, 
When a vessel was to be constructed he called 
on the naval constructors, when steam-ma- 
chinery was to be built the steam-engineers 
were consulted. A naval officer or two, having 
a mechanical mind and an aptitude for either 
of these branches might have been associated 
with them, if accessible. Ifthe Secretary of 
the Navy has fitness for his position he can 
always convene a better board for consulta- 
tion than any set of permanent officers can 
be. They cannot be constructors, they cannot 
be engineers, they cannot be surgeons, they 
cannot be paymasters; they would be officers 
of the Navy—that is their calling and profess- 
There may be experts and men better 
qualified to advise among the commanders or 
junior officers than among the admirals, and if 
he wanted them he should have them. 

Great changes and innovations have taken 
place in the Navy within a few years. Steam 
has wrought a revolution in naval vessels and 
in naval warfare. Heavy ordnance, where one 
gun throws a weight of metal equal to an old- 
fashioned broadside of a frigate, armored ships 
whose turrets and sides are impervious to or- 
dinary shot and projectiles, have introduced 
new tactics. Those officers who had passed the 
meridian of life when these improvements were 
being introduced are probably less familiar 
than their juniors with the existing state of 
things. If they were trained and skillful in 
the old ways in their youth it is natural that 
the should be attached to these ways in age 
and distrustful of change. 

À fixed naval board is objectionablein almost 
every point of view. Naval officers of capacity 
would be consulted more without than with a 
board of survey. 

When the Ericsson invention was presented 
and the Navy Departmént adopted it and 
entered into contract to build the Monitor, a 
large portion of the naval officers ridiculed 
the experiment as visionary and impracticable. 

The policy of the Navy Department under 
the late Administration. had in view two 
classes of vessels. One was for defensive and 
one for offensive operations. The turret bat- 
tery is for harbor and coast defense. Vessels 
of high speed, like the Wampanoag, which 
could overtake any vessel afloat, but could 
never be overtaken by any from which she 
fled, would assail aud destroy. These chasers, 
as they are sometimes called, would sweep the 
commerce of any nation with which we might 
be at war from the ocean. Neither of these 
classes of vessels was popular with certain 
officers because their quarters were restricted, 
and they had not all the conveniences on ship- - 
board of a first-class hotel. The turret bat- 
teries were submerged vessels; the chasers 
were filled with machinery, boilers, and coal- 
bunkers, which secured high speed, but de- 
prived the officers of the luxurious accommo- 
dations of the old battle-ships of the line. 
Hence the policy of the Department was un- 
popular with those officers, who studied their 
own ease more than the good of the service. 
Their comfort and not the efficiency of the 
vessel was with them a paramount consider- 
ation. They wanted a board of survey to see 
to this. . 

It is a question whether there will again be 
those immense naval fights upon the ocean that 
there have been in the past. The days, an 
such encounters as those of the Nile and Tra- 
falgar bave, with the old sailing craft, passed 
away. ‘The motive power of every naval steamer 
is now with her commander. He is not de- 
pendent on wind or tide to move his vessel, 
and if she has speed he ean flee or fight as he 


| pleases. We want no- great fleets of broad: 
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side, armored vessels, costing each from two 
to five million dollars. We have no contigu- 
ousmaritime neighbors to encounter or invade. 
Theturret batteries will defend us from invasion. 
Whatever may be the policy of England or 
France, it is not ours to foster great fleets, 
costing hundreds of millions to construct and 
untold millions to keep in commission. This 
policy of the late Secretary is notin accord- 
ance with the wishes of some of our naval offi- 
cers. They cannot abandon the charm of great 
squadrons and adapt themselves to the revo- 
lution ‘and changes which modern improve- 
ments have made. They want a board of old 
admirals or a board of survey to hold on to the 
past. Much ofthehostility which exists between 
line and staff has its origin in an antagonism 
that has been fostered against the new element 
of steam and those who work it. But steam 
is now an indispensable part of the Navy. It 
can no more be dispensed with than gun- 
powder. The engineers, the firemen, and the 
coal-heavers on board of a naval vessel consti- 
tute a force almost equalin number with the 
officers and seamen. The late Administration 
encouraged harmony and endeavored to make 
these different elements homogeneous, but the 
introduction of a line officer by back stairs to 
the Department has, from the day he entered 
it, been productive of strife and animosity that 
threaten the welfare of the service. Hostility 
to engineers, opposition to the use of steam, 
promised economy in the consumption of coal, 
alleged superiority of one class to another, are 

rominent traits inthe Department. Can they 
feraniter lavé a Navy without steam? Can 
they have steam without engineers and their 
attendant force? If not, why the enmity which 
is manifested to; and why the sneers thrown 
out against this essential element and those 
who control it? 

Itis interesting to trace the changes which 
have been effected in our fighting vessels: 

1. It was doubted if steam-vessels could be 
used for naval purposes. A single shot might 
disable their machinery or explode their boilers. 

2. This suggested a shield or armor to pro- 
tect the engines or vital parts of a steamer. 
It was the machinery rather than the men which 
was to be protected. 

3. To penetrate this armor, guns of immense 
caliber have been made, to penetrate or smash 
the iron-clad sides of the ships. 

It is the old struggle, the perpetual strife 
between the power to attack and the power to 
defend. Improvements in one beget counter- 
improvements iu the other. 

I can add but little if anything to what was 
said in the late Secretary’s letter of the prom- 
ised saving of $2,000,000 per annum in coal, 
when only thirty thousand tons are annually 
consumed at an expenditure of about one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars at first cost! 
Perhaps no one topic has brought more ridi- 
culeand contempt on the Department than this 
absurd statement of the Secretary. The fact 


is that for the last two years less than sixty | 


thousand tons have been used, an average of not 
quite thirty thousand tons per annum. There 
was a little over in 1868, but considerably less 
in 1869, for the force had been reduced. 

This great blunder in regard to coal came, I 
have no doubt, from some one who is as care- 
less of facts as of the expenditare of public 
money. It was intended as a palliation for 
the many strange and expensive schemes in 
which the Department has embarked through 
the year. 

As this coal business is so pregnant an illas- 
tration of naval economy I will not rely on 
the authority of Mr. Welles, the ex-Secretary. 
Let us rather listen to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Dawes.] His revelation 
is rich if not humorous: 


“Then, sir, there is one other little thing that T 
may refer to in passing, so as to cover the whole 


ground, and that is the little promise on the part of 
theSecretary of the Navy that ho willsave $2,000,000 
annually. in the article of coal alone. Istated that 
the estimates for coal alone for the last. two years 
did not exceed $150,000 a year”: -+ + * * 

" It may be said that by the term coalis meant not 
only what you, ree for the coal, but what it costs to 
transport it. Ifind that coal did cost a little less 
than five dollars a ton. It is put down in what my 
friend from New Jersey [Mr. HILL] read as a state- 
ment from the books of the Department at thirteen 
dollars a ton, including transportation, storage, &c. 
I cali it thirteen dollars. Thirteen times $21,500 
make $279,500. That is not exactly my statement, 


but it is so much less than $2,000,000 that I might rest 


there. But 1 take sixty steamers and go through the 
game process and it produces $390,000. Now, I will 
take another process. There was actually on hand 
a year ago last July on account of fuel $139,345 47; 
and last July there was on hand on that account 
$7,673 26; so that there was expended on that account 
$182,272 21." # FB TP it all went for 
coal it would make a pretty tough proposition in 
mathematics to got $2,000,000 saving out of that item 
in any way.” 


We have not yet gone so far in registering 
irresponsible decrees of the heads of Depart- 
ments that investigation and exposure can- 
not be made effectual for economy. I am 
sure that the Committee on Appropriations, 
with so determined a man as its honorable 
chairman [Mr. Dawes] toinspireit, aredeterm- 
ined to cut down the naval estimates at least one 
fifth. This would be a very pretty business. 
The estimates are for $28,205,671 87. Cutit 
down one fifth and there will be $22,500,000, 
which would be $1,500,000 more than the late 
Secretary asked and $6,694,000 more than was 
appropriated by the last Congress. The esti- 
mates of the late Secretary were for $20,993,414. 
Congress cut down his estimates to $15,870,531. 
Are they going to increase that when the De- 
partment has expended millions beyond the 
appropriations to repair and refit the vessels? 
Is this the economy and retrenchment that has 
been promised? Had the repairs been made 
as Secretary Welles requested his estimates 
would have been much less; but this Adminis- 
tration, instead of reducing, asks an increase. 
Are we to have no benefit from that vast saving 
in the matter of coal which has been promised 
repeatedly? What return have we for the 
$87,000,000 which the Department has ex- 
pended since last March, if the appropriation 
is to be greater this year than the last? The 
subject needs explanation. I hope the Appro- 
priation Committee will probe it to the bottom. 
If my resolution will help them, I hope that 
they will help me to pass it. 

The organization of the Navy Department is 
unlike that of the War Department. But even 
in the War Department, when General Grant 
undertook to have the bureaus report to the 
Secretary of War through General Sherman, 
General Schofield asked at once to be relieved 
as Secretary of War. General Rawlins, when 
he entered upon his duties, had the orders re- 
voked. But General Sherman is legitimately 
in the Department. His headquarters are in 
Washington. There are no naval headquar- 
ters but the Department itself. Naval duties 
are away; they are international in their char- 
acter, and the officers act under written orders 
from the Secretary, not from any general or | 
admiral-in-chief. I call upon members who 
would have their own laws respected to correct 
and rebuke the imposition or usurpation which 
has taken a vice admiral into the Department. 
A board of survey would be in effect putting 
the Department in commission, in the posses- 
sion of Navy officers, who would of course | 
always favor the craft at the expense of the į 
country when the two were in conflict. Vice! 


| Admiral Porter, acting as aboard, has broken 


over old rules and regulations to make himself | 
popular with the officers. He may have suc- | 
ceeded in this at the expense of the people. 
I do not rely for these statements of reckless | 
expenditure on Democratic authority, or even | 
on the gentleman from Massachusetts, [ Mr. | 
Dawes.} A gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Law- 


RENCE,] of the Republican faith, gave the 
House this statement: : 


“The appropriations forthe Navy for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1869, were $17,356,000; for the fiscal 
Tels proposed to add to thor ESODO. tanking 

1 roposed to a o & ;VOU,00U, making 
$18,822,246. The whole amount expended. by tho 
Navy Department for all purposes in 1860 was only 
$11,514,640; and in the next year, 1861, it was less 
than $12,500,000, And yet here we are proposing to 
swell the appropriation for the current fiscal year to 
nearly nineteen million dollars. It ig time, in my 
judgment, to come back to the peace establishment.” 


If these specimens of extravagance were 
confined to the Navy Department, the people 
might be tolerant. But is this profligacy con- 
fined to the Navy? By no means. On the 
authority of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McNeety] I quote as to the War Department 
the following: 


‘The gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. ORTH,] ina 
speck delivered just before the late recess, charges 
that the Army istoolarge, and that ‘we have a list of 
officers of every grade on our pay-rolls sufficient for 
an Army ofseventy-five thousand men, while the staff 
officers alone aro equal in number to the ordinary 
requirements of an army of seven hundred and fifty 
thousand,’”’ 


Again, I turn to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Dawes] for further proof, that 
it is common to nearly all the Departments : 


_ ‘What does ourown Administration estimate that 
it will carry on the Government for during the next 
fiscal year? Tho aggregate amount of its estimate 
is $331,097,174 62, an increase of $28,097,174 over the 
last estimate of the administration of Andrew Jobn- 
son for 1869-70.” ba * PoE T thero- 
fore compared what was appropriated for this year 
(1869-70) with what appropriations were asked for 
for the next year, (1870-71,) and I stated that tho 
appropriations asked for for the latter exceeded 
those of the former $42,000,000.” 


But is it all blundering? Is it all reckless- 
ness and ignorance? Let this brief statement 
suffice for the facts: 


“ The official estimates of the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the year ending June 30, 1871, prepared 
by the Beoretary of tho Treasury, put thom at 
$331,097,825 62. That is an inerease over the actual 
appropriations mado in the last year of Mr. John- 
son’s administration of $49,682,537. But to speak 
more in detail the estimates for the civil service aro 
$25,731,685 40, being an excess over tho appropriation 
of last year of $1,759,831 60.. The estimates for the 
military service aro $33,845,747 75, being an excess 
over the appropriation of last year of $1,131,258 $7. 
‘The estimates for the naval servico are $24,598,277 37, 
being an excess over the appropriation of last year 
of $9,272,031 37, “The estimates for Indian affairs are 
$5,048,334 51, being an excess over the appropriation 
of last year of $2,145,354 58. Tho estimates for pen- 
sions are $30,490,000, being an excess over tho appro- 
priation of last year of $11,240,000. The estimates 
for public works are $24,625,173 55, being an excess 
over the appropriation of last year of $19,132,173 55, 
The estimates for miscellaneous expenditures are 
$5,531,207 82, being an excess over the appropriation 
of last year of $1,796,676 83,” &e. 

Can we wonder or regret that these extrava- 
gances have attracted the attention of those 
who demand a frugal government? Let these 
facts—not froma Democratic source—answer | 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, no one can 
fail to perceive that the economy promised the 
people on the advent of General Grant is like 
fairy money—ashes when you grasp it. The 
best defense of this extravagance shows that 
there is an apparent excess of $49,000,000 
required by this Administration over and above 
what the last required for the same period! 
What can be said of an Administration so de- 
fended—defended on the ground of its own 
blundering ? 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Dawes] has properly characterized the econ- 
omy of the Secretary of the Navy in the extracts 
which I quote: . 

“I say that the estimates of this Seerctaryin refor- 
ence to these expenditures do not inspire me with 
entire confidence. [know he speaks of economy and 
the saving of money, but, sir, the great point upon 
which I find that he has expended his energies is 
upon the promise he holds out to the House that he 
willsave $2,000.000 upon the article of coal alone, 
tho whole estimate for which for the last two yaars 
was less than $150,000 year! Sir, thatis an achieve- 
ment of mathematics that finds its parallol only in 
the attempt to save $5,000,000 by abolishing the frank- 
ing privil:ge, when all the paper bought by this Gov- 
ernment and thirty letters a day to every member 
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sent through the mails at regular postage would pay 
less than five hundred thousand dollars, I hope to 
see the franking privilege abolished, but on no such 
absurd pretense as that it will save $5,000,000. I 
really think that ifthe mathematicians who put 
these figures in the heads of these two Secretaries 
could: be brought to light and set to work the publie 
debt would be paid. before the expiration of this 
Administration! [Laughter.]:These are ‘mint, 
and auise, and cummin,” but the‘ weightier matter’ 
is the contrast im the footings of this Secretary— 
$28,441,751 37, estimated for -this year against 
$15,936,666 appropriated last year.” pA ae: 

* Why, sir, this book of estimates contains estimates 
for appropriations for public works of $24,625,173 85, 
against appropriations for the same objects last ye 
of. $5,493,000! - Sir, the Administration of Andrew 
Johnson surrendered tothe allegation that it had 
been profligate in expenditures. The people tried 
it upon that charge and found it guilty, and took 
from it the scepter of power, and put it in our hands 
upon our professions of economy in the administra- 
tion of the public service. And the people intend 
to hold us to our profession and promise.” 

% % * + % % Ea + £ 

‘* Now, sir, what did Andrew Johnson, in the last 
year of his administration, estimatefthat he would 
earry on this Government for? He estimated that 
he would carry it on for $303,000,000, and we cut down 
the appropriations $20,000,000 below his, estimate. 
But his own estimate of the cost of carrying on the 
Government, which the people at the polls declared 
to be profligate and unreasonable, was $303,000,000. 

‘‘ Now, sir, what does our own Administration esti- 
mate that it will carry on the Government for for the 
nextyear? Thesum estimated for is $331,097,174 62; an 
inereaseover the last estimate of the administration 
of Andrew Johnson for 1869-70 of $28,097,174 62. But 
we cut down his estimates $20,000,000, so that the 
exact difference between this book of estimates 
for the present Administration and the appropria- 
tions made the last yearof Andrew Johnson’s admin- 
istration is $49,682,537 01. It is due to the Post Ofico 
Department to say that there is an error of $7,000,- 
000 in the footing, which reduces the amount to some 
$42,000,000. But behind and not entering into these 
estimates in the little sugar-plum of $800,000 that my 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. SCOFIELD] proposes 
to prepare the way for the local Representatives 
from Philadelphia to advocate here for League Isl- 
and. Back of it, too, is the Bay of Samana, and the 
Island of St. Thomas, at $7,500,000 in gold. And back 
of it, too, is what every man who has heretofore been 
in this House knows as the millions of dollars that 
will come back on those appropriation bills from the 
other end of the Capitol. All of these items are to be 
added to the figures I have given. 

‘Sir, here and here alone, upon this foor, are the 
pledges of the Republican party to be redeemed. We 
can have no aid from the other end of the avenue; 
we can have no aid trom the other end of. the Capi- 
tol. It is here and here alone that the pledges are to 
þe redeemed?  .* > ED E ee 

“Thave aright to complain of the other end of 
the avenne, that with all its professions of economy 
and reduction of unnecessary. force in the Depart- 
ments, with all the heralding by telegraph or other- 
wise of its purpose of reduction, there is not one of 
these Departments that does not estimate to-day, in 
the book I have before me, for an increase of ex- 
penditure over the appropriations of last year, save 
only.one, 2nd that is the poor, unpopular Attorney 
General, I hope it is not because of this remarkable 
trait.in his character that it is contemplated at the 
other end of this Capitol torelieve him from further 
public service und to drive him into private life.” 

When this remarkableindictment was framed 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, | Mr. 
Dawes, | he was replied to with severity, almost 
‘read out”’ ofhis party. Rallying again, under 
Democratic assistance by our voice and votes, 
he returned to the attack. Thus it is that he 
disposes of the profligate Cabinet and Execu- 


tive who spurned his efforts for economy: 


_ “ Isaytoyou, Mr.Chairman, that I visited, accord- 
ing to the charge imposed upon me by that commit- 
tee, the Interior Department and the Treasury De- 
partment, and when one of the committee had to go 

omc I took off his hands the War Department. The 
other members of the committee visited every other 

epartment and portrayed these differences to them 
and reported to the committee, each one, that they 
found that all were sorry that they were so great, 
but as for their respective Departments they could 
not cut down their estimates. I wentto the Interior 
Department, and it is due to that Secretary to say, 
while he said it was impossible to cut down the force 
in his Department, he could curtail the expenditures 
outside in tho hospital for the insane, in the Deaf 
and Dumb Institution, and in the lying-in-women’s 
hospital. [Laughter] 

‘At the same time, when hecould not cut down the 
estimates for appropriationsin hisown Department— 
Lsay it without meaning to reflect upon him—there 
was a single bureau there, the Land Office, that 
hakaccumulated $479,000, unexpended balance, be- 
cause it had received appropriations from year to 
year more than it could use, and was now asking in 
addition, without saying a word about this money 
on hand, $248,000 more, while saying positively to 
the committee that he could not curtail one penny, 


= 


One bureau in that Department, the Patent Office, 
of its own accord cut down the expenditures, upon 
our request, $30,000; and the appropriations for the 
Indian Bureau, with the coöperation of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, have been reduced in the 
appropriation bills from the estimates $1,700,000. 

“I went, sir, from tho Interior Department to the 


Treasury Department. I presented these differences. 


to the Secretary .of the Treasury. There was no 
intimation, either there or anywhere clse, that there 
was any mistake. ‘The Secretary, in an entirely 
friendly and frank interview, said: ‘I know those 


great differences; I am sorry for them; but I cannot | 


help it? ‘Cannot you cut down in this Depart- 
ment? Cannot you make out a bill reorganizing 
your Department, with a reduction of salaries?’ 
“I do not see how Ican.’ 2 oe 

“Sir, there was much conversation of a friendly 
character between the Secretary and myself in no 
way disparaging to him or his desire for economy, 
which I would be glad fully to disclose if it were be- 
coming that I should, and it is only from necessity 
of self-defense I make thisstatement at all here, and. 
with his full consent that I should make it. I went 
away from the Treasury Department discouraged. I 
took counsel of influential gentlomen in my party, 
with this book under my arm, which has been my 
constant companion for six weeks, and I was advised 
to go to the President himself. I went to the Pres- 
ident and I laid these estimates before him, and 


these differences between this year and the Bext; | 
ot 


Sir, I do not know that I have his confidence. 
not know buthe has moreconfidence in my colleague 
than in myself. [Laughter.] It may be sir, that he 
will take him into his bosom and warm him into new 
life. [Renewed laughter.}] I know not how that 


may be, nor can I caleulate what will be the conse- | 


quence if he should, [Laughter] 

“But I feel that the President believes mo to be 
his friend and will surely do all in my power tosup- 
port him; and I think that tho simple report of 
what passed between him and me, so like him, so 
true was he to himself and to bis pledges, would, be 
a better vindication of him and me than anything 
else which could be stated. Ho talked with me of 
economy, and the best means of securing it. He said 
that his influence would bo exerted to the utmost to 
bring down these estimates. He said that he had 
made a personal examination of the estimates for 
the War Department, and knowing the necessities 
of that Department better than those of any other, 
he thought these estimates were cut down as low as 
they possibly could be, After thatstatement froma 


man who has had so much experience in the wants. i 


of the War Department, and whose polar star in the 
administration of public affairs is honesty and econ- 
omy, I did not think it worth while to appeal from 
him to a Secretary who had not been a month in his 
seat, and who, I regret to say, aided by an official 
letter my colleague yesterday in his assault upon 
the Committee on Appropriations for their effort to 
reduce expenditure.” . 

Every one of these thiusts are those of a 
friend. He- would save his party from their 
doom. Do they hearken to his counsels? The 
conclusion of this Congress will show. The 
system, or lack of system, which I have shown 
in the Navy Department, where the law is 
not observed; where accountability to this 
Congress is practically denied ; where exorbi- 
tant demands are made, beyond all that rancor 
ever attributed to the preceding Administra- 
tion, prove that the people lean upon a fragile 
reed when they lean on those in power. here 
for economy. 


Whether we look to the confession of the | 


gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Era] 
as to the enormous increase of the paper, 
binding, and printing expenditures over last 
year, or whether to the enormous cost of 
folding documents, which the gentleman from 
Missouri [ Mr. FINKELNBURG] moved to reduce 
$50,000 from $500,000; whether to the “ great 
abuse” in the use of stationery referred to by 
the Republican member from Ohio, [Mr. 
WELKER ;] whether to the deficiency from in- 
vestigating. committees and contested-election 
cases of $30,000 over appropriations, as stated 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Dawes ;] whether tothe military Capitol police 
force, costing, as that gentleman says, $20,000 
every year more than in 1867, and ‘* stuffed 
full of idle and unnecessary men;’’ whether we 
look outside of these Halls to. yonder Wash- 
ington navy-yard, where the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] tells us that for 
twenty officers alone the salaries, &c., are 
$91,658 33, when $10,000- would answer every 
purpose of efficiency, vigilance, and economy ; 
whether he refers us to the ‘‘Admiral’s yacht,” 
costing $2,500 per day for ‘‘ useless pomp,” 


or whether he sumsup his pursuit for reform 
and frugality under difficulties around the cir- 
cle of the Departments, as he has so graphic- 
ally painted it in the quotation I have made; 
whether on little or big items, on detail or 
principles, we have the admission of the friends 
of the Administration that it is full of the most 
‘‘ynaccountable’”’ of accountants, and the most 
reckless of official spendthrifts ! 

Not only does this Administration fail to 
reduce taxes and tariffs; not only do they in- 
dulge in the extravagance of war in time of 
peace; not only are they thus putting off the 
day of resumption of a sound currency which 
can never come. till economy is reached and 
taxation lessened ; but they are convicted of 
these charges. by those of their own household. 
Did notthe gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 
Dawes tellus how he swung around the Cabinet 
circle and at last entered the executive pres- 
ence, pleading in vain for economy? Did 
he not expose how each and all made their 
excuses ? : 

So long as some four hundred millions can be 
wrung by tariff devices and ingenious taxation, 
inquisitorial processes, and military force from 
the people, so long will these ‘‘ excesses’! of 
expenditure continue. Our Government was 
once considered the cheapest and best on earth. 
Now we are so aggrandized by power and pre- 
tension that it costs one fourth of every labor- 
ing man’s earnings to keep up the State! The 
modest splendor of the early Presidents; the 
unassuming pomp of a former day, when the 
Executive Mansion and legislative chambers 
were not tricked out like saloons, nor guarded 
by military stipendiaries, when simplicity ruled 
and dishonesty was the exception, has indeed 
departed. 

This Administration came into power on 
specious pledges of reform. They have thus 
far failed in them all. It is for the people to 
apply the remedy. 


APPENDIX. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, January 29, 1869. 

Sin: * * * * Tt was not my intention 
at this session of Congress to urge an increase in any 
of the proposed appropriations, reduced as they have 
been without consultation with the Department, from 
estimates made upon carefully gathered data, and 
without any expression from the committee report- 
ing the billas to how the money should be applied 
or where expended; but feeling it aduty to callatten- 
tion to the embarrassments likely to arise from the 
adoption of the bill as passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, irrespective of the amounts appropri- 
ated, [improve the occasion tosay, that in tne pres- 
ent condition of the vessels of the Navy the amount 
included in the bill for “steam-engineering” is not 
adequate for the squadrons afloat, nor for a Navy 
upon anything approaching- a respectable peace 
establishment. | po 3 

In accordance with the oft-repeated views of Con- 
gress, expressed in Various ways, and in consequence 
ofthe reduced appropriations, the expenditures upon 
naval vessels have for the last two or three years 
been restricted to the actual amount necessary to 
keep a small number afloat. If vessels have not 
been needed for immediate use they were upon re- 
turning from service laid up without repair, A large 
expenditure will berequired—larger now than would 
have been necessary had the repairs been made when 
the vessel went out of commission—but the funds 
were not provided. It is a wise and economical 
policy to repair vessels of the permanent Navy and 
put their machinery in order as they return from 
service, and a Government whose commercial inter- 
ests are as extensive as those of the United States, 
and whose naval power is so often appealed to, 
should always have vessels in readiness for any 
emergency. - If not required for immediate special 
service they will not long remain unused, but be 
needed to replace those which have been abroad for 
the usual term. Such vessels as the Hartford, Lan- 
caster, Colorado, Wabash, Minnesota, Susquehanna, 
Wyoming, Wachusett, Juniata, Brooklyn, and Mo- 
nongahela, are in home ports; but months will be 
required to fit any one of them for service. 

f those who suceced me are embarrassed for the 
want of vessels or means it shall be through no fault 
of mine, for it has been my endeavor that the wants 
ofthe service aud the true interests of the country 
should be faithfully presented to Congress. In my 
annual reports, as well as in specia] communications 
ofthe Navy Department, and in this letter, my object 
has been and is the welfare of the service. Divs 

It is a satisfaction to know that the Department is 
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not responsible for. the porishing and non-efficiont 
condition of our naval vessels which remain at the 
wharves unfitted and unrepaired for service. : ` 


N respectfully, r 7 5 
Sry reepectMLy GIDEON WELLES.. 
Secretary Navy. 


Hon. Jans W. Grins, United States Senator. 


Navy Dervartuent, February 3, 1869. 


Sir: Transmitted herewith is æ copy of a letter 
addressed to Hon. Mr. Grimes, chairman of the Na- | 
val Committee of the Senate, relative to the bill 
making appropriations for tho naval service for the 
ensuing fiscal year. Some of tho cmbartassments 
alluded to as likely to arise havo been guarded 
against by the Senate; but as the amendments may 
not without explanation be sustained by the Houss 
it, is deemed advisable to call the attention of the 
Naval Committee to thé points alluded to. It is 
noticed that the Senate has reduced the appropria- 
tions for needful rcpairs in some of the nayy-yards 
below the amounts in the bill passed by the House 
which were much less than the estimates. ‘he coun- 
try has many millions of dollars invested in vessels, 
docks, wharves, buildings, and other property at the 
several navy-yards, requiring constant care and pro- 
tection, and to neglect needful repairs, whereby this 
immense property, the accumulations of years, shall 
perish and decay, is not deemed by the Department 


economy. 
< Very respectfully, GIDEON WELLES, 


Hon. F. A. Pike, Chairman f ar 
Vaval Commitice House of Representatives, 


Railroad Land Grants. l 


SPEECH OF ALLEN G. THURMAN, 
OF OHIO, 
In tun UNITED STATES SENATE, 
February 19, 1870. 

Tho Senate having under consideration the hill ($. 
No. 896) granting lands to aid in tho construction 
of a railroad and telegraph line from Portland to 
Astoria and McMinnville, in the State of Oregon— 

Mr. THURMAN said: 

Mr. Presipent: J regret that I am come 
pelled to speak on this bill, if I am to speak 
on it at all, in a state of such ill health as 
almost to disqualify me from saying a word ; 
but I feel it a duty that Iowe to my constitu- 
ents to oppose the land-grant contained in this 
pill, and to state as briefly as I may be able to 
do the reasons of my opposition. If I needed 
any justification for occupying the time of the 
Senate on this subject, 1 might find it in the 
resolutions of the General Assembly of my 
State, passed by an almost or quite unanimous 
vote, requesting her Senators to oppose all 
grants of land to railroad: companies, for rea- 
sons that are forcibly stated in those resolu- 
tions; and now I embrace. the first opportu- 
nity that I have to comply with that request; 
and I do it the more willingly because those 
resolutions coincide with the dictates of my 
own judgment, and because the case in which 
the question arises is one in which, perhaps, 
some improvements have been made upon the 
land-grant bills that have heretofore passed, 
and therefore the bill makes as good a test 
case as any that will be likely to come before 
Congress for its consideration.. f 

Although this is abill to granito a little cor- 
poration, as it has been called, in the State 
of Oregon, a corporation chartered to build a 
railroad of only one hundred miles in length, 
with a branch of thirty miles, a land-subsidy 
for that purpose, and it may, therefore, to those 
who do not. take time to consider it, seem a 
small affair, in view of the mighty grants that 
have been‘heretoforemade, yet [beg Senators 
to mark the fact that this bill proposes to grant 
to that State corporation more than twice as 
much land as is contained in the whole State 
of Rhode Island, one fourth more land than is 
contained in the whole State of Delaware. This 
little State corporation, if this bill passes, for 
this little road of one hundred miles,.with a 
branch of thirty miles, is to receive from the 
bounty of the United States a territory more 
than twice as great as one of the States of this | 


‘Union. g 
Algr Cona. 2p Suss.—No. 8. 


Now, it does seem to me that that is a mat- 
tey which should arrest our attention; that we 
should not consider it alight org trifling affair, 
whether we shal] give to. a-mere private cor- 


poration, created by.a State, an extent. of 


.. But before | procaed to consider she policy 
of these grants, | wish to make same. obser- 


vations that are pertinent to this bill alone, to 


suggest some objections that I shall look with 


great interest to.see whether .they -can he. | 


answered or not--objections that stand wholly 
apart from the.questiqn whether the policy of 
making these land-subsidies is a goad policy 
or nob. 


under any law of the United States. 
there is no lawyer on this floor who needs to 
be told that a corporation possesses no powers, 
no faculties whatsoever, except such asare con- 
ferred upon it by the law of its creation. The 
first point, therefore, which I make in respect 
to this bill, after haying carefully read the 
charter in the statutes of Oregon, is that there 
is nowhere given to this company in its charter 
any faculty of receiving or holding any such 
donation as this. Ithas not the legal capacity 
to take the grant; and therefore, if the grant 
were made. to-day, it would in legal contem- 
plation be wholly inoperative. 

1 admit thatthe Legislature of Oregon might 
confer that faculty upon it subsequently, and 
then jt might accept the grant; hutat the time 
I speak. this corporation has no power what- 
ever that cnables it to accept this grant and 
become the owner of this property. ~Jts facul- 
ties are very limited. The railroad law of that 
State, which I have read with care this morning, 
seems to have been drawn with a studied pur- 
pose of confining such corporations within very 
narrow limits; and the only power that is given 
to hold real estate is the power to hold such 
real estate as may be necessary or convenient 
for the making and operating of the road, a 
clause well known to ail railroad lawyers, and 
universally interpreted, wherever it has come 
under judicial consideration, as conveying no 
power whatever to acquire or hold any real 
estate, except such as is necessary for the pur- 
poses of the road; for instance, roadway, de- 
pot-stations, water-stafions, and the like; uni- 
versally constryed in all courts not to authorize 
them to hold any outlying ground, much lesg 
to become amammoth proprietor of real estate, 
to become the owner of more than the whole 
territory of one of the States of this Union! 

But it may be said that the State of Oregon 


will confer upon this corporation this privilege | 


thus to become the great land monopolist of 
that State. 
such thing? Who is authorized to say that it 
will do any such thing? I am very much of 


the-opinion that there arc men, and I am in- } 
clined to think wise men, too, who if they if 
were in the Legislature of that State would | 
not consent that a private corporation should | 
become the owner of nearly one million seven | 


hundred thousand. acres of land in the very 
heart of the State. Nearly one million seven 
hundred thousand acres of land are given to 
this corporation by this bill, when no man can 
tell but that the grant may inclade the richest 
mineral jands as well as the richest agricul- 
tural lands in the whole of that State. 
road is to be made through the Coast range 
of mountains, as we are told, it is to be made 
through a territory that has not been surveyed, 
that has not been thoroughly explored in order 


to ascertain what are its mineral resources. ` 


There may be on this road the richest mines 
on the Pacific coast; and, if so,.one entire 
half of them is givon to this corporation by 
this bill if it become a law. We are giving in 
the dark if we pass abill without knowing what 
may be.the value or.the extent of our gift. 


Who knows that it will do any || 


Ef the: 


‘settlers will be carried into effect? 


Sir, I think that the Legislature of my own 
State, if a gift were tendered. there, of. one 


‘million six hundred thougand op one million 


seven hundred thousand acres of land through 


A 1 | the heart of Ohio to a private corporation 
| territory. twice as great as that.of one of the | ant great 
| sovercign.States of the Union. 


would say.no. Jt would want no snch great 


parporphion holding such a monopoly of the 
| land of | 

Í and I do not know that any one is authorized 
‘to say, that the General Assembly of Oregon 


Ohio, and 


am no} authorized to say, 


will take a diferent yiew of the subject. “At 
all events, it seems to me that it will be time 
enough forus.to make this grant when the 
General Assembly of Oregon shall have con- 


¢ | ferred upon this corporation the capacity ta 
Į have said that this.is a corporation | i ; 

created under the laws of Oregon, and nat | 
I suppose | 


receive it. 

That, then, is my first objection. Thepower 
given tọ this corporation, as. I stated, 1s the 
usual power to hold real estate necessary for 
the purposes of the road, That ig all of it. 
Not the least power, by any fair interpreta- 
tion, to. become the greatest dealer in real 
estate to be found in Oregan.;, not one word 
of that. 

Then, sir, I have other objections to the bill 
apart from the general question inyolved in it 
in regard to the policy of granting Jands. It 
was sajd the other day when this bill was up 
that there is a provision in jt that removes one 
of the most serious objections made to al} other 
bills of this kind, and that that provision is 
that the land granted to the company shall be 
sold to actual settlers and to no other persons. 
Now, if there is an effectual provision of that 
kind in the bill, one that can be made operative 
and that cannot be defeated, it is certainly a 
great improvement upon any bill of this kind 
that has heretofore passed Congress. But is 
that the fact? Is it the fact that this bill does 
secure to actual settlers as well the land 
granted to the railroad company as the land 
retained by the United States? I am very 
mnch afraid there isnot. Although that pro- 
vision is contained in the fourth section of the 
bill, yet the fifth section, very obscurely drawn, 
provides, upon any fair interprefation that 1 
can give it, that the company shall be author- 
ized to execute a first mortgage, and that 
without limitation, and therefore a first mort» 
gage of the very land that we here grant; and 
alter having executed such first mortgage, 
there is a provision that the net proceeds of 
the lands shall go to certain trustees in another 
mortgage for the purpose of creating a sinking 
fund. . But suppose the first mortgage be cre- 
ated and the condition be broken, and the 
mortgagees do not see fit to await the tardy 
operation of this sinking fund, what then? 
‘Then, sir, they go into the courts of Oregon, 
foreclose their mortgage, and sell the property, 
and then what becomes of the provision that 
the land granted can only be gold to actual 
settlers? Defeated, sir; completely defeated, 

And now, with the experience that we have 
had, with the fact staring usin the face that 
according to the statistics of railroads con- 
structed in the United States, more than nine 


out of every ten have been sold under their 


mortgages upon decrees of foreclosure, or by 
trustees, and with this uncertain enterprise 
through an unknown country, are we prepared 
to say that this road, which is to be made 
through a wilderness, which we are told has 
not twenty miles of populated country upon 
it; this mere experiment, this road that is to 
be made where there are no trade and popula- 
tion to support it ; are we prepared to say that 
there is no danger that it will ever be sold 
under its mortgage, and that, therefore, the 
provision that the land shall be sold to actual 
Ido not 
think one of us can say so. Therefore, it does 


seem to me that if this fifth section shall stand 


as it is, the provision that the land shall be 


sold to actual settlers will scarcely be worth 


the paper and ink with which it is printed. 
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These, sit, are objections wholly irrespective 
of the policy of making such grants: first, that 
the corporation has no power to accept the 
grant, and that it will be time enough for us 
to make a donation like this when the State 
of Oregon shall authorize the corporation to 
accept it; and secondly, that this protection 
to actual settlers is rendered nugatory by the 


mortgaging power which seems to be contained | 


in the bill. , 

Here I wish, however, to sayin respect to this 
mortgage, that I find no clause in the charter 
of this company which authorizes it to makea 
mortgage. There is certainly no express power 
to do it, and I find no power to borrow money 
and pledge the property of the company which 
has been construed to contain a power to mort- 
gage. Under the general power to purchase 
and convey realestate, contained in the char- 
ter, such as may be necessary for the purposes 
of the company, it has again and again been 
decided by the courts that there is no mort- 
gaging power whatsoever; and therefore I do 
not find in this charter any power for the com- 
pany to mortgage its property. It may be that 
there is such a thing in the laws of Oregon, but 
if so it has escaped my search. If that is not 
the case, then I wish to put this question to the 
gentleman who has this bill in charge: where 
does he get the right of Congress to add to the 
faculties of a State corporation and eonferupon 
it a power to mortgage its property when the 
State charter, under which alone it lives and 
has its being, confers no such power? 

It may be said that it is a condition upon 
which this grant is made that the company 
shall execute such a mortgage. 
course, make this grant conditional ; but the 
condition must be one that the grantee is able 
to execute, able to perform. ‘That is plain 
enough law. Any condition that this company 
by its charter has capacity to perform, that you 
may make a condition of your grant; but you 
cannot make that a condition which the grantee 
has no legal capacity whatever to perform. 
Therefore it will not do to say that here isa pro- 
vision that will give any security at all, if it is 
to depend entirely upon the operation and 
effect of an act of Congress. You must point 
out in the charter granted by the State, and by 
which and under which this corporation alone 
has an existence, the power, or the power does 
not exist. I say, then, that this provision in 
the bill which recognizes a mortgaging power 
is all a nullity, unless you can show that by 
the charter of this company it has the power 
to execute such a mortgage; and {I have looked 
in vain for any such power. Butif I am wrong 
in all this, if the company has the power to 
mortgage, then the other consequence of which 
I have spoken necessarily results; then a sale 
under the mortgage may wholly defeat the 
provision in favor of actual settlers. 

AsTsaid, Mr. President, these are objections 
that are peculiar to this bill, and are irrespect- 
ive of the general question under considera- 
tion. I now proceed to discuss that, and I 
trust that in doing so I shall not weary the 
patience of the Senate. Tt is not my intention 


to make an elaborate speech, much as the sub- 


ject deserves full discussion. I have not the 
strength to do that, even if I had the desire. 
But there are certain considerations that I can- 
not forbear to press upon the attention of the 
Senate, however brief and imperfect may be 
their presentation, Atthe same time, I feel 
oppressed by the consciousness that I shall 
speak to unwilling ears. I know that a great 
many of these land grants have been made. I 
know that to railroad companies in fourteen 
States there had been up to two or three years 
ago, according to the report of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, granted no 
less than fifty-eight millions, nearly fifty-nine 
million acres of the public domain. - More land 
than is contained in the States of Ohio and 


You may, of H 


Ingiana put together; more land than is con- 


tained in the States of Indiana and Illinois put 
together, had been granted to private corpora- 
tions by the Congress of the 


that report. Since then what enormous grants 
have been made! Since then twelve- million 
acres or more have been granted to the Union 
Pacific railroad; seven or eight millions more to 
the Central Pacific railroad ; twenty millions, at 
the very least, to the Northern Pacific railroad ; 
and now before us are a dozen bills or more 
by which itis proposed to grant subsidies to 
railroads running in every direction over the 
continent, and thus to absorb over a hundred 
million acrés more. I ask, has not this policy 
gone far enough? | 

Iam no enemy to railroads. I passed over 
the railroad to California last summer, and I 
confess that every mile I traveled my heart 
throbbed with pride at the thought that there 
was such a great structure as that spanning 
this continent. I wish it well; I wish every 
one of these improvements well; I wish the 
new States well. They have no better friend, 
to the extent of his poor ability, on this floor 
than I am; but I wish the people well, too, 
and their interest is paramount. 

And now, sir, what makes me oppose this 
bill is this: the greatest source of prosperity 
this country has ever had, except the freedom 
we enjoy, has been our cheap lands; and in- 
deed it may be almost said, and said with truth, 
that but for our cheap lands we never could 
have had or maintained our freedom. Itis that 
cheapness of land which has enabled so large 
a proportion ofthe American people to become 
owners of real estate, which has enabled even 
the humblest of men to stand erect on his own 
acres and say ‘‘ Here is my own home, and here 
no man dare molest me; this cabin, humble 
though it be, is my own castle, and the Gov- 
ernment itself dare not invade it; this land I 
will leave to my children after me, and they 
will be, as I am now, free and independent 
tillers of their own soil.” To this fact, more 
than to any other of a material nature, are we 
indebted forthat honest pride, high spirit, in- 
dependency of character, self-respect, and 
obedience to law that distinguish our people. 

But now, Mr. President, every year makes 
it more and more difficult for a poor man to 
get a farm; every year makes it more difficult 
for a poor mechanic to get a tenement ; every 
year land is more and more engrossed, and the 
price of it enhanced until it is out of the reach 
of the poor. 

Sir, do not Jet any mau tell me what an im- 
mense domain we have; do not let him over- 
whelm me with figures of the thousand and odd 
millions of acres which are still unsurveyed or 
undisposed of. Rather let him go over that 
vast territory lying between Nebraska and the 
State of California ; let him see what a desert 
it is; lethim see how nothing short of an inter- 
position of Providence itself can make it such 
a country as that which lies to the east of it; 
let him remember that on every continent in 
the world there is just such an arid desért as 
that ; that there is just such a desert in Asia, 
just such a desert, and worse, in Africa, just 
such a desert, not so bad, it is true, in Europe; 
let him recollect that it is a part, as it would 
seem, of the economy of nature that there 
shall be such vast regions unfit for agricultural 
pursuits; regions-where there may be some 
grazing of cattle, some nomadic life, but where 
a dense, settled, and highly civilized population 
is never found to exist. 
` I know it is very easy to say that we can 
achieve what no other people have ever been 
able to achieve. I never expect to live long 
enough to see that flattering unction which we 
habitually lay to our souls east aside. I do 
not expect to live long enough to see the self- 
love and self-satisfaction of the American peo- 


nited States, in | 
: fourteen States of the Union, up to the time of 


ple obliterated in the least. I know that every 
year as we grow we become more and more and 
more self-complacent; but there ere barriers 
of nature that no self-complacency, that no 
self-esteem, that no self confidence can over- 
come; and such a barrier is to be found in 
the desert that stretches its arid waste through- 
out the whole length of North America. Why, 
sir, I say that the good lands of this country 
yet belonging to the Government are compar- 
atively small in amount, and every time you 
give portions of them away to private corpora- 
tious, and enable them by your so doing to 
double the price of the lands, just in that same 
degree do you make it harder and harder for 
the people of this country to obtain homes for 
themselves and their children. It is mainly 
for that reason that I oppose this policy. 

Here I beg leave to repeat what L said to the 
Senate before when this bill was up, in the few 
remarks I then submitted. Atthe risk of repe- 
tition, I beg leave to speak it, for I want, Sen- 
ators, to impress it on your minds. You have 
only to look at the census returns, you have 
only to look at the computation made by Mr. 
Kennedy in his preface to the last census re- 
port, or anybody can make the computation 
for himself, to see what will be the population 
of the United States in the year 1900, only 
thirty years from now. It will be one hundred 
and six millions; and that without taking into 
account any Chinese immigration at all. Leav- 
ing that ont and taking the increase of popula- 
tion according to the test that has been so 
uniform from 1790 to this day, in 1900, only 
thirty years from now, we are to have a popu- 
lation of one hundred and six millions. In 
less than sixty years, in the lifetime, perhaps, 
of the youngest Senator on this floor, if we 
have the good sense to hold together, we shall 
have a population of two hundred millions 
under this Government. Where then will be 
your land for the landless? Where then will 
be your homes for the needy? Where then 
will be that independent agricultural popula- 
tion, the very best reliance of the country for 
its virtue, its prosperity, the stability of its 
institutions, its religion, and its happiness? 
Where will it be? 

Why will not Senators reflect for a mo- 
ment? I remember-very well how, when a 
young man, I was astonished by a remark 
made to me by General Cass, after his return 
from France, that such a thing as the idea of 
being able to acquire a piece of land, of becom- 
ing the owner of it in fee-simple, never entered 
into the imagination of a French peasant who 
was landless. ‘Che thing struck me with amaze- 
ment, when in this country everybody expects 
to become the owner of real estate. There is 
not the poorest boy that runs barefooted in 
the street but expects some day or other to 
own his little tract of land, or to own his little 
homestead or tenement in a town or city. But 
what is the condition of a country where there 
never rises into the heart of the poor man the 
idea that he ever can become the owner of a 
foot of the soil that God gave for his sustenance? 

And let us not say that that is the result of 
institutions different from ours. Itis the result 
of an overteeming population ; and when you 
bring into this country two hundred million peo- 
ple, when the question with every laboring man 
when he rises in the morning is, not how much 
can [lay up this day, not what is the amount 
of wages I shall get this day, not shall I work 
eight hours or shall I work ten, but can I get 
work at all in order to earn bread for myself 
and my little ones; when that comes to be the 
question here, as it may become ‘here as. well 
as in other countries, Senators, your children 

and your children’s children will not forgive 
; you if you have parted with this great domain 
| which woald have put bread into the mouth of 
that laboring man. ; 

I say this in no spirit of demagogism. I do 
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not pretend that I am more virtuous or upright 
than other men; but I do claim for myself that 
J will not, knowingly, play the demagogue. I 
do not, therefore, when I say that these monop- 
olies ought not to be granted, speak it in the 
language or with the feeling of the demagogue. 
Iam opposed to monopolies; and ofall monop- 
olies in the world, land monopoly is the most 
oppressive. I say it not with reference to the 
large farms which are common in this country. 
Ido not ask that there shall be an agrarian 
division of them. In my own State it is no 
uncommon thing to see a farm of one thousand 
or two thousand, or even three thousand acres, 
devoted partly to agriculture and partly to 
grazing. Whether thatis beneficial to the State 
or not I do not stop to inquire. I do not 
choose to interfere with it, or desire to interfere 
with it; but, when it comes to monopolizing 
land by the million acres, then I say that it is 
time for every man to raise his voice against it. 
And mark it, that of all monopolists a corpora- 
tion is the worst. If an individual engrosses 
land when death comes and putsits hand upon 
him his possessions go to his heirs under the 
statute of descents; are divided and cut up and 
parceled out, or they go to the objects of his 

ounty under the provisions of his will, and 
are usually as much divided, cut up, and par- 
celed out. But a corporation endowed with 
perpetuity knows no death; and just as long as 
it sees fit to own its land just so long may it 
coutinue to own it. There is no statute of 
partition to divide it; there is no statute of 
descents to mete itout here and there ; itmakes 
no will or testament by which its possessions 
are scattered far and near; and therefore of 
all monopolists of land the worst is a perpetual 
corporation. 

Mr. President, these are the general views 
which I entertain; and Ihave not the strength, 
if I had the desire, to go into details. Indeed, 
I do not suppose it to be necessary. ‘The one 
great idea with me, and that which overrides 
all other considerations, is that I wish this land 
to be preserved for the landless. My own 
belief is that the best policy the United Statcs 
could pursue would be to give its land in suit- 
able quantities to men who would go and occupy 
it. How much of suffering is there in the great 
citieseverywhere; andright herein the national 
capital our ears were assailed by the cries for 
relief two weeks ago; and yet here is a country 
that has a home for every citizen in it, if the 
Government-would grant it to him on condi- 
tion that he should go and occupy it. You 
will do better for your country, Senators, you 
will do more to increase its aggregate wealth, 
you will do more to promote the happiness of 
its people, yes, a thousandfold more, by giving 
your public lands in suitable quantities to the 
men who will settle and occupy them, than you 
will by playing the land-miser and trying to 
wring the last dollar of exorbitant price for the 
lands which you grant to them. ame 

And this brings me to observe that it is no 
commendation to me of this bill or any other 
of these bills that they propose to indemnify 
the Government against pecuniary loss for the 
alternate sections it gives by doubling the price 
of the sections it retains. Doubling the price 
on whom? Putting up the price on whom? 
The Government extorting a higher price for 
its land from the people of the country, from 
its own people; acting like a land-shark, and 
taking advantage of circumstances to enhance 
the price, and demanding more pay from the 
poor man who lays up a pittance from his 
daily labor in order that he may become the 
possessor of real estate. 

This, Mr. President, has always seemed to 
me to be a heartless policy. It is no answer to 
me, therefore, to say that the Government will 
lose nothing in a pecuniary point of view by 
giving half these lands to the railroad, because 
the railroad will make the half that is retained 


by the Government worth more than the whole 
was before. That is no answer at all. It is 
not as a dealer in land, it is not as a land spec- 
ulator that I view this question. I look upon 
it as a question whether or not this great and 
bountiful gift that Providence has bestowed on 
this nation, such as no nation in the world evor 
before had, whether this opportunity given to 
this people shall be improved for the benefit 
of the people; of the homeless, the destitute, 
and the suffering, or whether it shall become 
the great fund of speculation, of perpetual cor- 
porations, out of which they are to enrich their 
stockholders, their favorites, or their friends. 


Affairs in Tennessee. 
SPRECH OF HON. L. TILLMAN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tue House of REPRES UNTATIVES, 
February 19, 1870, 

The House being in Committee ofthe Wholo on the 
state of the Union, and having under considera- 
tion tho President’s annual message. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, never hav- 
ing been a member of a legislative body until 
of this, I feel greatly embarrassed in’ attempt- 
ing to submit any remarks on any subject, and 
when I have arisen for the purpose of having 
somewhat to say on one of the greatest magni- 
tude, I feel not merely embarrassed, but almost 
subject myself in my own judgment to a charge 
of presumption. 

ut F feel impelled by the aspect of the 

‘situation’ to offer some thoughts, though 
crude, upon the great and difficult problem of 
restoring our country to the peace and pros- 
perity from which she was so madly and 
wickedly diverted by the late terrible rebel- 
ion. 

I am one of those who before the rebellion 
was schooled in the old Whig party, and have 
believed and believe now that could it have 
prevailed in the election of Henry Clay, in 
1844, and General Scott, in 1852, the civil war 
would have been averted. I do not mean that 
that glorious old party contained all the intel- 
ligence and patriotism of the land; for if I had 
not believed before the war that the Democratic 
party containeda large element of intelligence, 
patriotism, and love of the Union that convic- 
tion would have been forced upon me by the 
alacrity with which thousands and tens of thou- 
sands tore themselves from it when the flag of 
secessionand disunion was given to the breeze, 
and rallied with the old Whigs under the stars 
and stripes of the Union of our fathers, and, 
under the new name of Republican, met the 
brave but wild devotees of a southern con- 
federacy upon hundreds of bloody fields, 
where thousands sleep that sleep that knows no 
waking, while others yet live with their names 
emblazoned side by side with old Whigs, high 
on the scroll of fame, honor, renown, and 
patriotism. 

While this is so, and every true patriot should 
be proud of it, it cannot be successfully denied, 
as was shown in the speech of the honorable 
member from California [Mr. Sarcen’] a few 
days ago, that the Democratic party, as a party, 
tended in its tenets and measures to bring ona 
collision between the sovereign States so-called 
and the Federal Government; and that after 
that collision was ‘‘ precipitated ’’ by the lead- 
ers of the southern and ruling wing of the party 
it found support, ‘‘aid, and comfort’? from 
many leaders of the predisposed, subservient 


i fthe North. These are facts gone into || 
hae a E | Republicans have any effect to stay the honest 


history, and can be no more gainsaid than that 
there was a party, numbering many, which op- 
posed the war of independence. Yet we would 
gladly throw the mantle of oblivion over this 
defection of a party that in its best days had 
the hero of New Orleans for its leader if the 


party itself manifested any regrets for its blunder 
if not its crime. But unfortunately for its own 
reputation we find it still holding to a name it 
has dishonored, and ready to revive the same 
heretical principles and walk in the same paths 
it trod, and that led to the disastrous war that 
has filled our land with widows and orphans. 

It may be asked why Lbring these charges 
against the Democratic party of to-day. I will 
answer. Noone can be so obtuse as not to see 
that itis laboring forthe confidenceof the people 
and for power and place, not upon a confes- 
sional of its blunders and errors and honest 
reformation, but upon its persistent charges 
that the Republican_party, which saved the 
Union and made the Declaration of Independ- 
ence a living truth, means ill to the people, 
bears malice and hatred to our ‘‘ erring breth- 
rèn,” and designs the overthrow of consti- 
tutional liberty. It yet maintains that the 
States are sovereign by right and are un- 
constitutionally deprived of those rights. As 
in the darkest hours of the war it charged it 
was a failure, so in the most critical period of 
reconstruction it cries it isa failure. It would, 
as in the war, prolong a settlement of recon- 
struction by charging that the measures of the 
Republican party are harsh, cruel, and uncon- 
stitutional, thereby stimulating discontent and 
defiance in the bosoms of those who forfeited 
everything by rebellion, yet have been forgiven 
everything through the magnanimity and gen- 
erosity of the Republican party. 

Because the Republican party has made some 
mistakes in the work of reconstruction, more 
through a charitable and confiding trustin the 
good intentions of the vanquished than through 
want of judgment, they cry out failure; and 
then when the party goes back to correct a 
mistake made through leniency, they cry out 
bad faith and oppression. If the Republican 
party enact Jaws for “equal and exact” jus- 
tice to all men, and confidingly intrust their 
execution to the freely pardoned rebels, aud 
they, on the first opportunity, asin Georgia, 
tgo back’? on a race, the Democratic party 
gays itis their constitutional right ; that Georgia 
is as sovereign as before the war; that she has 
a constitutional right to regulate her own dò- 
mestic institutions to suit herself, The same 
cry is raised in behalf of every rebel State, 
and the Democratic party protests for and with 
them against a Congress largely Republican, 
by virtue of having suppressed the rebellion 
and saved the Union, imposing any conditions 
or reserving any right to look after the subse- 
quent conduct of the restored. 

If reconstructed rebels of a State like my 
own become impatient of restraint only polit- 
ical, and organize secretly and operate in dis- 
guise, under cover of the night, to misuse, mal- 
treat, and murder Unionists, and ultimately 
to trample those laws under foot which for its 
own respect Congress found to be temporarily 
necessary to impose, thereby scizing the con- 
trol of the whole State government, and proceed 
in hot haste and with a defiant spirit to repeal 
all laws savoring of Republicanism, and enact- 
ing those palatable only to themselves, with 
the view of making themselves permanent 
masters of the situation; and then if the eyes 
of those who served the Government in its 
darkest hours should be turned to it to save 
them from utter degradation and oppression 
the ery is again heard from the lips of every 
Democrat, North and South, that interference 
by the Federal Government for the protection 
of its friends is unconstitutional, tyrannical, 
and in bad faith to its pardoned subjects. 

Shall this persistent cry of Democrats against 


efforts of the Government to reconstruct the 
Union upon the firm foundation indicated by 
our fathers in the immortal’ Declaration of 
Independence; or shall the Government, as 
during the war, when failures and mistakes 
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were made, revise its plans and reorganize its | 
forces, and, heedless of Democratic ‘croakers, || 
press on to the consummation of its appomted 
work? To refuse to adopt the latter course is 
to tacitly admit the chargés of failure made by 
Democrats, and to ingloriotsly fold our-arnis |) 
and say we are tired and worried of the work 
of pteserving that Union that has cost us so 
much blood and treasure. ` This, I flatter my- 
self, thé greatest party of this or any other age 
is not, or evér will be prepared to do. Batif 
not, it must ever be on the alert, and if it finds 
it has, through misplaced confidence, conceded 
too much to old theories of State sovereignty, 
it must correct the mistake before it yields the 
Government to those who make the ante-bellum 
demands for such sovereignty. Otherwise we 
shall have peace no longer than the material 
prosperity of the country shall be restored, and 
the country again sectionalized on the oldissues 
of the rights of the States in contradistinction 
to the rights and power of the Federal Govern- 
ment. i 

If the theory of State sovereignty is to find 
an advocate in the ‘‘ great national Democratic 
party,’’ then will the resentments, alienations, 
and hatred of the vanquished rebels of the į 
South find a party in which they can cherish 
and nourish them with the hope that they can 
some day make a second effort at dissolution of | 
the Union successful, and fully revenge them- |} 
selves on those who defeated their first. 

I propose now, Mr. Chairman, to callatten- 
tion to the situation in Tennessee, and to the 
course of events in that State since the collapse 
of the rebellion. Just before the termination 
of the war, while Andrew Johnson was mili- 
tary Governor of Tennessee, committees of 
Union men for each grand division of the State 
issued a call for a convention of Unionists to 
meet in Nashville to reorganize a civil State 
government, loyal to the Government of the 
United States. I had the honor of being one 
of the committee for the middle division of the 
State that issued that call. 

It was first intended to hold this convention 
on the 19th of December, 1864; but General 
Hood, of the confederate States, invaded the 
State in the fall of that year, and the conven- 
tion was prevented from assembling at that 
time, and the committee of middle Tennessee 
appointed the Sth of January following for the 
meeting of the convention. At the time ap- 
pointed more than five hundred Union men 
from all parts of the State assembled in Nash- 
ville, and proposed, among other things, an 
amendment to the State constitution abolishing 
slavery, and that ‘‘the qualification of voters 
and the limitations of the elective franchise may 
be determined by the General Assembly which 
shall first assemble under the amended consti- 
tution.” The amended constitution and sched- 
ule were submitted to those entitled to vote 
under the old constitution, for ratification or 
rejection, on the 22d of February following, 
The vote cast. was twenty-odd thousand, and 
nearly all in favor of ‘‘ratification.’’ 

A Legislature. and Governor were elected oa 
the 4th of March following by about the same 
vote, On the first Monday in April following 
the Legislature met in Nashville for the trans- 
action of public business. Now, notwithstand- 
ing the convention in a preamble asserted it 
had. met under. the “declaration of rights” 
in the old constitution, ‘‘to alter, reform, or 
abolish the government in such manner as 
they may think proper,” it is patent to all we 
met by permission of the Federal Government 
to try and effect the establishment of a loyal 
State ‘government, and the bill of rights we 
assumed to act under was merely ornamental 
on that occasion, and, as I thought then and 
still think, was inappropriately used.. ‘But very 
few of us at that date had gotten outof the fog 
of “ State sovereignty.”  ‘The-first law relating 
to suffrage passed by the Legislature firstassem-. 


bling under the amended constitution, and to 
which was committed the right to fix ‘the 
aalifications of voters atid the limitation of 
the elective franchise,” was passed the Sth of 
Jiitie, 1865. 0 0 E 
T refer to this law and other laws passed 
afterward by this same first Legislature, not so 
much to notice the provisions of each as to call 
attention to the result or vote under each at 
general elections held under the same... One 
provision, however, of this law was that the 
county court clerks should keep a registry of 
voters and issue certificates to those entitled 
under the provisions of the law to vote. ~ 
The firstand only general election held under 
this law was for members to the Thirty-Ninth 
Congress, in August, 1865. At this election 
there were sixty-two thousand votes polled in 
the State, showing an increase of about forty 
thousand from the February and March elec- 
tions before, and proving a liberal extension 
of the benefits of the law to the people of the 
State. The Legislature, in the passage of the 
law. referred to, expressly reserved the right 
‘to alter, amend, or change’’ its provisions, 
and on the 8d of May, 1866, the Legislature 


altered or amended the law, making it the duty | 


of the Gavernor to appoint à commissioner of 
registration for each county, and requiring a 
new registration, with more safeguards, as was 
supposed, againstabuse. And again, the same 
or first Legislature under the new constitution, 
on the 25th of February, 1867, extended the 
right of suffrage to colored men on the same 
conditions as to white men, and made it the 
duty of the commissioners of registration to 
appoint the judges and clerks of elections. 

nder the law as thus amended an election 
was held in August, 1867, for a Governor, 
members to the Logislature, and members to 
the Fortieth Congress. At this election ninety- 
odd thousand votes were polled, showing an 
increase over the vote of 1865 cf about thirty 
thousand, which inctease was most probably 
about the vote of the colored men at that elec- 


tion. ; 

On the 26th of February, 1888, the Legis- 
lature passed an act giving and making it the 
duty of the commissioners of registration to 
hold all elections, and required them, their 
judges, clerks, and deputies to take a certain 
oath ‘as an official oath,’’ thus completing an 
entire change of the law in regard to those who 
were to hold elections from what it was under 
the code of Tennessee, and before the war. 

The next general election in the State was 
the election for President and Vice President 
and members to the Forty-First Congress, on 
the 8d of November, 1868. 

At this election there was only eighty-odd 
thousand votes polled, when there should have 
been over one hundred thousand. General 
Grant’s vote was nearly twenty thousand -less 
than Governor Brownlow’s more than a year 
before. The reason of the great falling. off 
of the Republican vote of November, 1868, is 
attributable to the operations of the Kuklux. 

The next general election was held in Au- 
gust, 1869, and about ong hundred and eighty 
thousand. votes were polled, the Republican 
vote being about the same as at the Novem- 
ber election, in 1868, while. the Democratic 
vote was increased. nearly one hundred thou- 
sand from November, 1868, to. August, 1869, a 
period of only nine months, and in the absença 
of any change of the law on the right to vote. 

The mere statement of these facts is proof 
without argument that the lest clection in Ten: 
nessee was a lawless and totally illegal affair. 
Yet two political bodies, a Legislature and 
convention, having their origin in this election, 
have been in session at the capital of the State, 
the one repealing all laws passed by Repub- 
lican Legislatures in the interest of freedom and 
loyalty, the other molding a constitution to 
divest all Union men in the State of office 


and confer it upon the party that has so ille- 
gally seized the power of the State. 

Now, Congress permitted the loyal people 
of the State of Tennessee to organize a State 
government in the manner and with the pro- 
visions. and: restrictions upon suffrage I have 
alluded to, and by which was. secured up to 
the last August election a State government 
in harmony with the Federal Government, and 
under which the State was admitted to full 
fellowship into the Union under the belief it 
could and would preserye law and order in its 
limits. The election of last August proves that 
law and order. did. not prevail, and in conse- 
juenice the State. has been hopelessly lost to 
the cause of the principles and measures upon 
which the Government was organized and the 
State admitted into. the.: Union. The loyal 
people of the State are powerless to correct 
the wrong done them, but is, the nation power; 
less to correct. the wrong dane it? .We know 
it is not, yet it: may consider the injury to, the 
nation so slight as not.to,call for a national 
correction. But we submit that if this law- 
lessness go unrebuked in Tennessee, who will 
guaranty that other reconstructed States will 
not follow the example af Tennessee, and in 
some similar lawless. ‘manner revolutionize 
their States, dismiss all Unionists from ofice, 
and fill both. Heuses of Congress with seces- 
sionists and disunionisis?. : | . 

Ihave said, and believe, that whou a recon- 
structed State had given in its adhesion to the 
series of amendments proposed by Congress 
tothe Federal Constitution that, then such State 
should- be admitted to all the rights and priv- 
ileges of any other State, and that all of her 
citizens should be restored to full rights, sub- 
ject and amenable to laws of tho Federal Gov- 
ernment general in theirapplication. And had 
the presont: Legislature of Tennessee, though 
illegally elected, ratified the fifteenth amend- 
ment, as it was morally bound to-do, and con- 
fined itself to ordinary legislation. and amend- 
ments to the State constitution in the manner 
prescribed by that instrument, I for one would 
have been in favor of ending our political strife 
in Tennessee by-overlooking the illegal manner 
it was elected. : But when we look at the char- 
acter of their legislation and find it an illegal 
body itself, providing for the assembling of 
an illegal and revolutionary convention, pro- 
nounced by the newly-elected Senator, Hon, 
Henry Cooper, revolutionary, I. think at least 
that body and its doings should be abated and 
held as null and void in the general interest 
of law and order. And if Congress means to 
take any notice. of the ‘‘ situation’? in Tennes- 
see it ought.to do so before the revolutionary 
party now in power in that Btate shail have 
further complicated aifairs by carrying into 
execution their work. . That the condition. of 
the Unionists in that State is becoming deplar- 
able is manifest to. theleastobservant, I have re- 
ceived several letters from Hon, A.J. Fietcher, 
secretary of State ever since.the reorganization 
of.the State. government, to which. | refer as 
showing the state ofaffairsin ournnhappy State, 
and ask that they may be read by the Clerk. 

-The Clerk. read as follows.:.: 

: OFFICE OF SECRETARY OR STATT, 
dee ud . . Nasuvintn, January 18, 1870. 

: My Dear Sir: I address you this letter in compli- 
ance with yourrequest in your letter to Mr. Fronc, 
and because I believe you and £ have uniformly 
agreed on the political questions whi ~ 


tated our own State for the last five When 
the reconstruction policy of Congress first_an- 
nounced I felt apprehensive it would fail to afford 


adequate protection to the colored race or.to the loy- 
alists scattered throughout the. South. Ne one 
but a native or long-iime resident of the South 
could form an adequate idea of the hostility of the 
great body of the southern people toward the negro 
as a freoman, and no one but a southern Unionist 
could realize the depth of their malice at what 
they termed “‘home-made “Yankees” or “native 
abolitionists.” Their defeat:in their cherished object 
g ra aes confederacy seemed to intensify this 
ostlilly. : 
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‘Tt is natural, or common at least, for those who 
are defeated or foiled in their ambition to east 
about forsome one to blame and toseck revenge updn. 
Often ‘the object assailed has been merely passive, 
and sometimes wholly innocent, “So it was with the 
rebelgafter their defen. Their conquerors were be- 
yond their reach or defiance; but here was the poor 
negro who bad been mostly passive walking before 
thoir oyes a freeman, but in somesense an instrument 
of their overthrow, and here was the ill-fated south- 
ern Unionist who had sympathized with the Govern- 
ment and laughed at their calamities, ‘These two 
classes, in spite of the presence of martini iaw and of 
Federal bayonets, were the subjects of the most em- 
bittered denunciation,and when the least opportunity 
offered the objects of instant injury. When the imil- 
itary power forced upon them a State government to 
bo carried on by these hated domestic Yankees, and 
that State governtuetit deprived them of the right 
of suffrage and added other disabilities, their rage, 
though smothered by fear, know no bounds. ~ 

Tennessee has for five years been a seething vol- 
cano, . Secret conspiracies have been formed, secret 
societies established, midnight expeditions of masked 
mutderers have prowled over the country, and as- 
sassinations have béen the order of the day. There has 
been all the time but one salutary check upon thein, 
und that has been the menacing attitude of the 
Federal Government—fear of the same power that 
had dispersed their armies. ‘Che pressure of tho 
dread of Federal power kept this volcano from open 
eruption; but there never was a day until after the 
last August élection when, if all fear of Fedoral 
punishment had been removed, they would not have 
hanged the Governor and Legisiature in twenty-four 
hours, and have expelled every Unionist from the 
State, confiscated their goods, and reduced the negro 
back to slavery. As aremedy for this state of things 
the Congress proposed tho fourteenth amondinent, 
which would have disabled only from holding ollice 
about one man in two hundred, and that, too, without 
sanction or penalty. State disfranchisemont was our 
only resort, and that was denounced by the President 
zndapparently not favored by. Congress. Wewerolelt 
to grapple with theease as best we might. Whother 
if we had hada fricndly President wo might havo 
succeeded is problematical, Unfortunately, for the: 
want of one, the experiment was not tried. We 
should assert und demand a government, that will 
protect us as our right. We have reached a point in 
our perilous journey where the road has three forks. 
We encounter a dilemma with three horns., The 
first is submission’ to a State govornment which is 
the offspring of fraud ‘and official corruption, the 
child of perjury, ready to oppress and destroy us 
whenever it dare do so; the second is to attempt 
its overthrow by the usual political means—disċus- 
sion and the ballots. the third is to ask and demand 
of the General Government that protection our 
fidelity to it entitles us to. 

In my judgment tho last is out only alternative, 
Wo cannot acauiesce in tho present rebel rule with- 
out compromising our self-respect and becoming 
partics to an infamy. We aro too feeble to grapple 
in politics with the rebcl majority of numbers, 
wealth, and power. We must turn, then, to that 
Government for whom we have suffered so much, 
and whose flag we followed through evil and good 
reportin spite of the dungeon and the gallows, Will 
it hear our demand? Will it act promptly in our 
behalf? 

Iwill only add that the constitutional right of tho 
General Government to reduco a rebellious Stato 
from its position in the Union to a territorial condi- 
tion is in my mind unquestionable, and that this 
treatment of the rebel States will have to be adopted 
at an carly day and continued, tintil such time as 
immigration to and omigration from the South shall 
change the peuple. : i 

have made tho condition of Tennessee my study 
for jive years. I have held the second executive 
office in the State since Avril, 1865, and my ollicial 
duties have brought me into daily intercourse with 
citizens of every part of the State. My course has 
been. conservative and conciliatory, opposing ox- 
tremes from whateverdireciion. Not that I believed 
this course would result in a healthy reconstruction 
of the State, but that the General Government had 
adopted that policy, and 1 deemied it the duty of 
loyal citizens to second ils effort. I opposed all ex- 
treme men. I desired to sco the conciliatory experi- 
ment of the Government faitly tried. Iiwas onc of 
the first Republicans in the State to advocate the 
removal of disabilities. I did this because I desired 
to sée the experiment tested, and because the people 
of the North seemed to favor universal suffrage. ‘Phe 
object was to solve the question whether the rebels 
could be safely intrusted with power over the white 
and colored loyalists of the State. 


Well, the experiment has been easily tested. The | 
rebels have been in power but afew weeks, and whit | 


is the result? Two malignant and vengeful bodics 
are in session at the cayitol: a Legislature to repeal 
all laws for the protection of the loyalistand for the 
clevation of the colored race, and to enact others to 
oppress and injure them; a convention to remove 
such batricts as existin the State constitution in the 
way oftheir partisan designs, This convention was 
called by an illegitimate Legislature without either 
law or precedent, but in avowed violation of both. Its 
practical object is to eject from office the present loyal 
judiciary aud to seize upon all offices now held by 
Union men. In one breath they say that eleciious 
are too common, so they propose to take the election 


of judges from the people and giro it to the Legisia- | 


ture. In the next they say that no office ought to bo 
held without a vote of thu people; so they propose to 
give the election of the heads of the departments to 
the people. Each party has a majority, because that 
coulse ue in vacating the offices and filling thom 
wilh repels. E i z 

Yon aro no doubt apprised of the proceedings of 
the hegislature. They have not had time to perfect 
all their schemes, but they have repealed every law 
intended to protect Union men and to elevate the 
colored man. They have galled n convention. they 
have repealed tho school law because it gave schools 
to colored children, ‘Shey have matured measures. 
amounting to repudiation because. our bonds are: 
held by northern men who set free our negroes and 
ravaged our country. (Thisreason wasactially given 
in debate, which by request was not reported.) They 
have practically changed the relation of landlord 
and tenant to that of master and slave... They re- 
quire the negro to vote under tho oyó of his master 
or employer, and forbid him under heavy penalty 
from walking out of the highway. Many other kin- 
dred measures are pending. ‘They practice the arts 
of hypocrisy to perfection. There isnot aiai among 
thom except the twelve Republicans but believes 
the negro ought to be disfranchised and reduced to 
slavery or killed; and yet they will with a flourish 
give him tho right of suffrage in the proposed cón- 
stitution. ‘hoy solomnly disclaim repudiation, and 
go on to reduce the revenue and refuse all provision 
tor the State debt; and actually repudiate by non- 
action. They curse Congress, aside, with clenched 
teeth, but object to the reading of alettorin conven- 
tion that reflects upon Congress. 

But 1, must conclude. “he result of five years’ 
study of and participation in Tennessee affairs is as 
follows: g 

1, Tho hostility of Tennessee rebels to colored 
people as free people, and toward Union men as Jate 
belligerent onemics, ts such that the latter will be 
debtroyod by being loft within the power of the 

orner. 
_ 2. Tho General Government must either abandon 
its fiends in ‘Tennessee. white and colored, to a 
wrotched fate, or it must take thom under its immo- 
diate und direct protection: : ` 

3. To this end tho State yil have to be reduced to 
a tèrritorial condition, tnd the protective power of 
the Government brought to the doors of tho classes 
protected. e 7 

4, Lf the latter is impossible, tho whole loyal pop- 
ulation must quit the Stato. i 

Most respectfully, A. J. FLETCHER. 
Hon. Luwis Tinisax, Washington D. C. 


SECRETARY or STATE'S Orrien, 
NASHVILLE, ‘LENNESSEE, January 28, 1870. 

My Drar Sir: Ithank you for your letter of the 
Qist. There is ott subject, colonel, that E intended 
to advert to in my former letter that I omitted, and 
that is the lamentable but unmistakable fact that the 
General Goyernment is losing tho love and devotion 
of its friends and defenders in Tennessee. When 
they seo Citizons by tho half dozen shot or hung by 
masked mobs without trial; when they see their con- 
stitution mocked by those sworn to Support it; when 
they sve their loyal courts stricken down to make 
room for rebel judges, they begin to inquire as to 
what they have gained by adhering to the Union at 
the cost of so much. ‘Lhe soldier inquires what has 
been his reward for years of service and suffering. 
For nine years we have endured every spepics of 
oppression and made cvery possible sacrifice for the 
sake ofthe Union. It in return has afforded us no 
adequate protection. We are willing to forgivo our 
beloved country for suffering us to blecd unprotected 
during the war, but there can be no excuse now, no 
plea for negiceting us. I confess I am surprised at 
the extent of those sentiments. To-day a gallant 
Federal soldier exclaimed, in my presence, “That 
Government that fails to give its friends protection 
in return for allegiance is not entitled to respect, 
and ought to be overthrown.” Ttisin vain to sug- 
gest that the State government must give protection, 
The renly is that it is cither impotent, or is itself 
ready to oppress. . H 

Much has becn said about tho instability of Ton- 
nessee Republicans. My only wonder is that they 
have held cut-so long and endured so much for so 
little in return. One of our Senators at Wash- 
ington attributes the fall of tho Republican party in 
Tennegsee to one cause, and the other to another, 
It is my opinion, and F have had opportunity to 
observe, that if the General Government had sus- 
inined us here by giving us persofial security and 
guarantying freedom of thought and speech, the 
Republican party would to-day have commanded 
the State under universal suffrage. What do you 
suppose will be the state of things when it shall be 
finally settled that the Government will not inter- 
vene inStateaffairs? Justnow the rebels are quak- 
ing with fear of Federal interference and the conyen~ 
tion and Legislature are trying to be on their best 
vior, and yet there is senreely a day or night 
cone negro or white Unionist is not assassin- 
. They have reduced assassination to a system. 

ho assassins ave masked and blacked and dressed 
iiko negroes, and tho crime is published as a negro 
outrage, and thon other negroes aro Kukluxed for 
this pretended offense. I tell you, sir, that when 
this present trepidation cëases and the rebel courts 
are installed it will be impossible for us to remain | 
here, and you need not be surprised at a. concerted 
and goneralm 


rere in middle and west Tennessee. i? 


T havo go far made ho practical suggestions is to: 
what ought to be dòne; but you may ask what it is- 
want? answer, protection—protection at, every. 
man’s door, and swift justice ta our oppressors. Give 
us & government, whether it be republican, impe- 
rial, or thilitary, that Will protéct us.: {f Tennesseo 
isin à condition to be unfit for republican governs 
nient, why, in,God’s name, let us have thit govern- 
ment that is adapted to our condition. Tò hold on 
to the delusive form of republican institutions which. 
the officers of the law arc impotent to maintain, and 
the weak ate destroyed, by the strong, is criminal 
folly, I hesitate to make tho rentarik, but T must: 
confess to you that for several months past my. mind 
has been coming to tho conclusion that if the Gov- 
ernment means to protect the coloredraceand Union 
citizens of the South, it will have'to reduce the rebel 
States to Territories, and to, furnish them with all 
their officers, down to justices of the peace, But 
pardon iny prolixity. It was my intention tô write 
bat a fow Sentences when I sot out. 

A.J. FLETCHER, 


Hon. Lewis Erpuxwan, Washington, D. 0. 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOSEPH 8. FOWLER, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
in tue SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES; 
February 16 and 17, 1870. 

The Senate having under consideration tho bill 
(H. R. No. 1096) to aditit the State of Mississippi to 
representation in tho Congress of the United States 

Mr. FOWLER said: 

Mr. Present: If it is the desire of the 
Senate to take the vote upon the bill I am 
willing to give way. If a vote could now be 
had it would give me pleasure to yield; but 
other Senators are anxious to be heard on this 
grave and momentous question. ‘The magni- 
tude of the issue, if it were possible to enter 
into the spirit and life of the nation, is an ade- 
quate incentive to force a full and prolonged 
discussion of the principles involved in it, 
Whatever concerns the framework or the vital 
forces of the Government demands the gravest 
attention. Too much consideration cannot be 
given to such political issues. When machinery 
is to be constructed for the government of the 
nation and States, or when old parts ate to be 
removed and replaced by new ones, it hecomes 
the actors and those for whom they act to reflect 
long, to listen with patience, and to act with 
caution. Standing in the very presence of the 
men who won, at the cost of much blood and 
suffering, our liberties, and who bound together 
in one harmonious unity the disconnected, inde- 
pendent, and sovereign communities that com- 
posed the looge and impracticable confederacy, 
it becomes us to act with reverential awe. 
Standing in the full gaze of the present, illu- 
minated with the treasured wisdom and expe- 
rience of the ages that have passed to the illim- 
jtable bourne from which there is no return, 
and acting from the lights that have come to 
us forthe good of our generation and their 
successors, let us modestly venture from that 
line of conduct which experience has proved 
usefuland safe. Standing with our faces toward 
the future, and looking down its long vista, we 
behold the advancing ages, filled with coming 
generations of immortal life, who are to hailus 
2g the wise or the foolish, the good or the evil 
spirits of our age; it becomes us as responsible 
agentsand men to consider wellthe monuments 
we are now building upon the shores of time to 
commemorate the objeets for which we have 
lived and acted. Ifin the eternal mechanism 
of society and government we are to work any 
important changes, we must do great things, 
and perform them in exact harmony with the 
Supreme Reason, or we shall enroll our names 
among the ignoble and base. We are not left 
to experiment; there is no place here for 
empiricism. There is no excuse for failure; 
for there is no demand for action. There is, 
then, every consideration before us that could 
stimulate and caution the good man to prudence. 

From the beginning Ihave regarded these 
questions as among the gravest and most mo- 
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mentous that have ever come before the Ameri- 
can Senate. That we are the guardians of 
the highest expression that humanity has ever 
given to its institutions has inspired me with a 
solemn dread of the fearful: responsibility of 
the duty resting upon me.. That we began our 
labors under inauspicious and alarming cir- 
cumstances, when one third of the nation was 
excluded from its place in this Chamber; when 
angry sectional and revolutionary feelings per- 
vaded all ranks; when it was difficult to rise 
above the storm that lashed the sea into fury. 
Our divinities had passed from earth to their 
eternal abodes, and no power remained to take 
supreme control. 

It cannot but be regarded as fortunate to the 
cause of human freedom that the success of 
the Government in the war came from the in- 
telligence and virtue of the people. No great 
soldier was developed ; no overshadowing in- 
tellect led the nation’s councils; no one felt 
bound to surrender his own judgment to follow 
the lead of an ambitious statesman or arbitrary 
military leader. ‘The conscious power and 
virtue of the people have thus far bridled the 
vanity, aspiration, and the love of domination 
of all that stood upon the plane of mediocrity. 
Theunhallowed ambition of even a vulgar mind 
may take advantage of the circumstances to 
seize the liberties of the country, and the power 
of a truly great man directed by the love of 
dominion in troubled times is always to be 
dreaded. Having passed these dangers in 
comparative safety, it becomes us to double 
our diligence to reach ‘‘the shores of a tranquil 
peace,” 

Tt is often difficult to estimate the effect of 
an apparently small cause upon distant events. 
A pebble may change the current of the Mis- 
sissippi. The labors of an insignificant and 
almost lifeless animal build up islands and 
continents in the ocean. The invisible and 
subtle agency of heat produces all the phe- 
nomena of rain, running springs, rivers, and 
vegetable lifo; by its mysterious influence the 
most effective agenis in society are moved; 
the majestic steamship holds dominion of the 
seas, and the locomotive crosses the continent 
with the speed of the storm. 

The influence of moral causes, almost imper- 
ceptable, changes gradually theminds ofnations, 
and works revolutions in States. The labors 
of a single earnest, common man changed the 
map of Asia, Africa, and Europe, and estab- 
lished one of the most renowned empires the 
world has ever had. Unlearned himself, he 
gave to his people the text of their faith, and 
set on foot a civilization more fertile in its dis- 
coveries in arts, science, and literature than 
any that had preceded it. ‘I'he Mohammedan 
power has proved the greatest contributor to 
intelligence and progress ofall the moral forces 
the western world has known, save only its 
higher and purer antagonistic power, the Chris- 
tian civilization. 

The influence of war upon the institutions 
of a country are entitled to the gravest consid- 

‘erations, and cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the attention of the country. A country 
devoted to martial pursuits will never respect 
the rights of the citizen or the peaceful pursuits 
of life. Our fathers dreaded the influence of 
a standing army, knowing the power of com- 
mand over the considerations of duty. Men 
adorepowerand fearit. ‘They soon give prefer- 
ence to those who bear its insignia. The army 
becomes a caste of the highest order in any 
country where it is maintained or used. The 
most arbitrary rule will soon extirpate the 
gentler, if not guarded with ever-watchful pre- 
Judice. The spirit of progress so essential to 
freedom and activity, the antagonistic: force 
that has prevented the reign of an imperious 
monotony in all enlightened peoples, becomes 
icentiousness if not checked by the restraints 
of ahealthful and salutary conservatism, The 


one seeks change from a discontent with the 
present without demanding a valid argument 
foraction. The other, timid of all that has not 
been. tested by experience, loves and reverences 
the old and demands cause for its invasion. 
The happiest States and those most prosperous 
have. been careful to preserve a proper medium 
between these, lopping off that portion of their 
institutions useless by reason of age and decay, 
and preserving the valuable of the past, thus 
keeping up perpetual change and constant con- 
tinuity. hile progress is a great virtue, it is 
a blind divinity which tears in pieces without 
reference to the end. On the other hand, the 
conservative element alone results in stagna- 
tion and decay of power. Inthe reorganization 
of this Republic both elements should enter 
into the work. The task has been of great 
moment, not only to the present but to the 
future. $ 

The bill before the Senate is one for the re- 
admission of the State of Mississippi into the 
Union. After four years of sanguinary war, 
and after five more years of legislation and 
reconstruction, the State has arrived at such a 
condition that all admit her to be a State in 
the Union, and only now needs representation 
to take her old place in the family of States. 
She has now complied with all the conditions 
imposed upon her by Congress preparatory to 
her admission into the Union. That she has 
done so I shall proceed to prove from the 
variousactsmadeforher. On the 2d of March, 
1867, an act entitled ‘‘An act for the more 
efficient government of the rebel States’? be- 
came alaw. I will not detain the Senate by 
reading any more of the act than that which is 
applicabletothecase. After providing for the 
formation of a constitution ‘by a convention 
of delegates elected by the male citizens of the 
State,” said constitution to provide that the 
elective franchise shall be enjoyed by all male 
citizens of the State twenty-one years old and 
upward, and when said constitution shall be 
ratified by a majority of the qualified electors 
voting on the same, and when said constitution 
shall have been submitted to Congress for its 
examination and approval, “and Congress shall 
have approved the same, and when said State 
by a vote df its Legislature, elected under said 
constitution, shall have adopted the amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
proposed by the Thirty-Ninth Congress, known 
as article fourteen, and when said article shall 
have hecome a part of the Constitution of the 
United States, said States shall be declared 
entitled to representation in Congress, and 
Senators and Representatives shail be admitted 
therefrom on their taking the oaths prescribed 
by law.” 

Now, if I understand the action of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, they come to us with 
this statement after having carefully examined 
what has been done by the State of Mississippi : 
that she has complied with the provisions speci- 
fied, and has submitted her actsto the approval 
of Congress; that she has done and performed 
everything ihat was required by this act, and 
it remains now simply for the Congress of the 
United States to falfill their plighted faith. It 
is conceded by all that Mississippi has, first, 
formed her constitution as provided by law ; 
she has submitted it to Congress, and it hasbeen 
examined and approved; she has ratified the 
fourteenth article of amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Her full meas- 
ure of duty has been performed. No man 
doubts that she has executed this law to the 
letter ; no man supposes she could have done 
more. 

Now, sir, I do not think anything could have 
been done by Congress after making these con- 
ditions, and after having made this pledge to 
the people of that State and the other States | 
to which it applied, that could change the rela- 


-vation of the right to vote. 


tions which existed between them, or that could i 


release us from the performance of the duty 
enjoined by that promise. 

It has been asserted that ata subsequent time, 
after having made this pledge, we did withdraw 
our promise to the people of that State; and, 
if I understand it, it is claimed to have been 
done in the act approved on the 10th of April, 
1869.. Section six provides that she shall 
ratify the fifteenth article of amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States, and sec- . 
tion seven reads: 

“And be it further enacted, That the proceedings 
in any of said States shall not be deemed final, or 
operate as acomplete restoration thereof, until their 
action respectively shall be approved by Congress,” 

Congress, it is true, imposes a new condi- 
tion, but repeats the promise. She has again 
complied with the said sixth section by the 
ratification of the fifteenth article of amend- 
ments. The action of the State in all these 
requirements has been approved by Congress. 
The most exacting does not demand any far- 
ther action, so far as the laws in existence are 
concerned. _ She has left nothing undone that 
was demanded of her. Her military com- 
mander has executed his mission to its fullest 
extent. He has done all that was required, 
even to returning himself to the Senate. The 
delegation he has returned must be acceptable, 
if any conld be. Why, then, delay the execu- 
tion of the pledge made to these people by the 
nation? But enough has not been done. Kither 
distrusting the good faith of the State, or to 
humiliate them or delay their restoration to 
their former. relations, new conditions are 
sought to be imposed upon them. Waiving 
the terrible oaths to be imposed upon the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, unnecessary and per- 
nicious, I come to the consideration of the con- 
ditions denominated fundamental. 

The first is in the following words: 

That tho constitution of Mississippi shall never 
be so amended or changed as to deprive any citizen 
or class of citizens of the United States of the right 
to vote who are entitled to vote by the constitution 
herein recognized, except as a punishment for such 
crimes as are now felonies at common law, whercof 
they shall have been duly convicted under laws 
gqually applicable to all the inhabitants of said 

Here is one of those inflexible statutes that 
does not admit of change. No matter what 
may be the character of the morality or the 
alterations in the criminal jurisprudence of the 
State, crimes that are not now felonies at com- 
mon law cannot be made to operate as a pri- 
Another genera- 
tion may not exercise their judgment and con- 
sult their safety by applying such sanctions to 
the violation of the peace, safety, and dignity 
of the State as to them may seem right and 
just; Mississippi cannot under this condation. 

I presume, however, that the object of this 
condition is simply to insure to all citizens of 
Mississippi at the present time the right of 
franchise, so that the State shall not be able 
hereafter tó deprive any race or any large por- 
tion of the people of the right to vote. latirm 
that the rights of citizens of the State are suffi- 
ciently guarantied to them by two articles of 
the Constitution, and therefore that this con- 
dition of the bill is unnecessary and cannot 
be enforced, even if it were annexed as a new 
condition to the admission of the Senators and 
Representatives of Mississippi. 

We have two amendments to the Constitu- 
tion: one that provides that no citizen of the 
United States shall be deprived by any State 
or by the United States of the right to vote 
on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. That is the fifteenth amend- 
ment, which was made to secure the rights of 
the colored man to the franchise. Then, the 
first section of the fourteenth amendmentis in 
this language : F 

“AIL persons born or naturalized in the United 


States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and ofthe State wherein 
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which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of tho United States.” 

Now, sir, it is positively forbidden that a 
State shall make any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States. I apprehénd that even under 
this article of the Constitution no citizens of 


the State of Mississippi could be deprived of | 


the right to vote. At the time the article was 
framed a great majority of the statesmen of 
the country held the doctrine that voting was 
a privilege. There were many, I admit, who 
held the doctrine that it was a right, one of 
the inalienable or natural rights of man. That 
doctrine is not held bya very large number of 
persons. Itis held, [ know, by many, and is 
much more widely and generally held now 
than it was at the time the article was framed. 
But even taking the broader view of this sub- 
ject, and the more general one that the right 
of voting is a privilege, I still insist that it is 
one of those privileges included in the first 
section of the fourteenth article of amend- 
ments. In the decisions of Mr. Justice Wash- 
ington, in the case of Corfield vs. Coryell, I 
find the following language: 

“The next question is, whether this act infringes 
tbat section of the Constitution which declares that 
“thecitizons of cach Stato shall bo entitled to all tho 
priviloges and immunitios of citizens in the several 
States? | a 

“Thoe inquiry is, what are the privileges and im- 
munities of citizensin thesevoral States? Wefeol no 
hesitation in confining theso expressions to those 
privileges and immunities which are in their nature 

undamental; which belong of right to tho citizens 

of all freo Governments, and which have at all times 
been enjoyed by the citizens of tho several States 
which compose this Union, from the timo of thoir 
becoming free, independent, and sovereign. What 
these fundamental principlos ave it would, perhaps, 
be moro tedious than diflicult to enumerate. ‘They 
may, however, be all comprehended under the fol- 
lowing gencral heads: protection by the Govern- 
ment; the enjoyment of lifo and liberty, with tho 
right to acquire and possess property of every kind; 
and to pursue and obtain happiness and safety, sub- 
joct, novortheless, to such restraints as the Govern- 
ment may justly prescribo for the genoral good of 
the whole. , 

“Theso may be mentioned as some of tho partic- 
ular privileges and immunities of citizens of tho 
United States which are clearly embraced in the gen- 
eral description of privileges deemed to bo fund- 
amontal, to which may be added tho olectivo fran- 
chise, as regulated and established by tho Jaws and 
Conrtitu on of the Stato in which it is to be exer- 
cised.”” 


Justice Washington enumerates the elective 
franchise as among the rights guarantied to 
the citizen by the first clause of section two, 
article two of the Constitution. Mostassuredly 
the first section of the fourteenth article of 
amendments to the Constitution is equally defi- 
nite on this question. Thus you have the right 
of the citizen to vote protected by three con- 
stitutional amendments. If the State desired 
to deprive any class of her citizens of this right 
it would be beyond her power.. 

The rights guarantied hy section one, article 
fourteen of amendments embraces a larger 
number of personal rights than any other one 
provision in the Constitution, but adds only one 
new right or privilege to the instrument. It 
makes ‘‘all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside.’’ The privileges and 
immunities protected by it have all been pro- 
vided for in other articles. The new feature 
of the article is of greatimportance and of very 

xtensive significance. It may yet be held to 
embrace not only all races of men but sexes 
without distinction. 

The second fundamental condition is in the 
following language: 

“Second. That it shall never be lawfal for the said 
State to deprive any citizen of the United States, on 
account, of his race. color, or previous condition of 
servitude, of the right to hold office under the con- 
stitution and laws of said State, or upon any such 
ground to require of him any other qualifications for 
otec than such asarerequired of all other citizens.” 


to secure impartial privileges to the citizens of 
the United States in Mississippi.. ` These.. are 
better protected in the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States than a mere statute can give. - If a 
well-regulated public opinion cannot give them 
theserightsand enforce their observance neither 
law nor Constitution can. To this favor must 
we come at last. The only authoritative law 
in this nation is’ public opinion, checked and 
modified by constitutions, laws, and. the ma- 
chinery of government through which if is to 
operate. I have no doubt that the people will 
select their best and most reliable persons for 
their agents, making qualifications and love of 
country and integrity the tests; not- univers- 
ality or simple impartiality. I will now pro- 
ceed to the third and most important: 


“Third, That the constitution of Mississippi shall 
nover boso amended or changed as to deprive any 
citizen or class of citizens of the United States of tho 
school rights and privileges secured by tho constitu- 
tion of said State.” G 


This condition presents itself in the most 
engaging and fascinating form, It is through 
our virtues that vice makes its entrance to the 
chambers of the heart and takes there its abode. 
Vice in itsnaked deformity is at once repelled 
from the human mind. When it clothes itself 
in the robes of beauty, liberty, or love it 
enters and takes command of the man, the 
family, or the State. Its movement is indirect 
and its purpose clouded in impenetrable mys- 
tery. The present is one of these measures 
that disarms opposition and seduces the unwary 
and irresolute from duty. It is the wise states- 
man and philosopher that has dominion of the 
present, past, and future. ‘The present is a 
real presence, urging its demands by pressing 
appliances of want, desire, glory, ambition, 
philanthropy, and religion. Lt promises hap- 
piness now and future bliss. The future holds 
out engaging and alluring signals to direct the 
pathway that we should follow. . {t seizes the 
fancy, and upon its wings transports us from 
the firm land of trath and duty. Under its 
enchanting notes we sail away from the tried 
and rock-bound shores of experience without 
chart or compass, to be ingulfed in uncertainty 
or wrecked upon unseen and unexplored rocks 
and shoals. 

‘This measure binds the Mississippians to 
educate, and to educate according to the ideas 
crystallized in their constitution. Jt is an 
appeal made to our reason and our sensibili- 
ties in favor of education. It is a bold man 
that dare resist such a measure, let it come in 
what shape it may. This is one of those prop- 
ositions that command respect, awe, submis- 
sion. But ‘it comes in such a questionable 
shape that I will speak to it.’’ If the measure 
is good in itself, if it can be adopted without 
an infringement of our form of government, if 
it may not endanger our liberty, if it will 
advance the social, moral, and political inde- 
pendence of the people, it may not be resisted. 
if, on the contrary, it furnishes no solid advan- 
tage to social or political reform, and threatens 
an innovation upon the tried and approved sys- 
tem of government provided by our ancestors 
and tested by eighty years of prosperous expe- 
rience, I am unwilling to adopt the measure. _ 

True excellence cannot be fixed in laws. It 
subsists in, the eternal and primordial forms 
of thought. It exists in the immortal and 
heaven-born soul, instinct with love, and truth, 
and beauty, and good. _ It is in the ever-active 
and ever-beautiful and omnipotent physical 
universe, with its myriad forms of life aud 
phenomena. It dwells in the human spirit, 
and spreads its benign odors upon the world 
around. It is the chain that binds man to 
his fellow-man, to his Creator, andthe universe. 
Té flows from its Divine fountain as does the light 
of heaven, and diffuses its beamson all. It is 
a law unto itself, impels, molds, and reforms 


but the expression of its growth in the man, the 
nation, or the race.. I care not by what name 
it may be called, be it Providence, beit nature, 
or mind. E do not discard human agencies 
and human efforts; all the means that man 
with his institutions.can bring: to bear to de- 
velop,: dispense, and perpetuate improvement 
may be.used. I will direct my attention now 
more directly,to the subject of education. 

If there is any one thing that more intimately 
than any.other concerns the social condition 
of the people it is the system of education. 
It is almost as closely connected with and is 
as purely a social institution as the family. It 
would be no greater infringement upon the 
reserved rights of the people for Congress to 
regulate the family relations than it would to 
regulate the system of education. Indeed, the 
one.is based upon the other. 

- Whether national peculiarities are the devel- 

opment of and the expression of some Divine 
determination, or the result of freedom modi- 
fied by circumstances of climate or the sur- 
rounding physical objects, I will not undertake 
to discuss. Itis, however, conceded that one 
race becomes the teachers of another as one 
individual another. ‘Ihe old mold the young. 
The light of each preceding generation illum- 
inates the present and all subsequent. As 
the young mind is directed by the past so it de- 
velops and forms its character. ‘Lhe passions 
and transient elements are to be controlled 
and subordinated to Jaw. The free and im- 
perishable must be permitted to expand with- 
out cheeks or restraints. ‘lhe direction given 
to the youth determines his destiny, The gen- 
erous purpose of life once planted in the soul 
follows it through time. The same is true of 
nations, races, or communities. The religion, 
the government, the socialand family relations, 
all grow out of or are molded by the charac- 
ter of the educator. Tt is the lever that lifts 
or keeps down nations and tongues. It takes 
hold of the mind and binds it to the will of him 
who holds this wonderful agent in his grasp, 
If you may order the education you can de- 
termine all the institutions, manners, and cus- 
toms. Our Government left the citizen free to 
educate himself. Tt isthe essence of our insti- 
tutions. [ propose to draw my illustrations 
from New England. 

I propose to seek my illustration from her 
most illustrious virtue. Jt isthe one on which 
the fame of her civilization reposes. It is the 
sword of her power andthe anchor of her hope. 
It is a present blessing and is fraught with a 
promising and abundant harvest. 1f vices she 
has, itgivesme no pleasure to recount and pub- 
lish them. I would prefer to cover them with 
the mantle of charity. Whatever dishonors 
my country, or one of its members, dishonors 
me. When my country mourns I cannot re- 
joice. If republican institutions have any per- 
manent foundation, if they repose on anything 
not subject. to constant change and overthrow, 
they must rest on the inviolable dignity of the 
individual and his capacity to determine what. 
forces shall rule him. Regarding New England 
as furnishing the very best specimens of re- 
publican machinery, 1 will present through the 
media of her institutions my own. views of our 
national system of government. Here the 
whole form of government grows out of tbe 
consideration and the respect paid to individ- 
ual rights. Man there is everything: govern- 
mentis his instrament. It commences in his 
township organization, and he surrenders to it 
just so much of his own individual rights as 
are necessary to control the duties that devolve 
on it; to the county so much as are necessary 
to it; to the State so muchas are necessary to 
it, aud to the General Government. all those 
duties that concern all the States, the general 
dutics that involve or control the relation of 
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the citizen to the nation, the States. to- sach 


other and the Union, and the Union to: other 
nationalities, The Union is formed inthe 
interest of the individual and the States; the 
States in the- interest of the Union. and the 
citizen, as ave the counties and towns. « ae 

Here, sir, they were especially: guarded on 
this point, "to reserve to themselves and: to 
guard with care and ‘with great jealousy the 
reserved rights of the individuals in the Gov- 
ernment. ‘Chey instituted nothing in the form 
of what- the European and Asiatic Govern- 
ments cali sovereignties. That idea is foreign 
to all our institutions. No State is sovereign 
in thatsense; the national Government is not. 
These people used inatrumentalities. The in- 
dividual was above the Government; the Gov- 
ernment flowed from him. Itis nothing but 
the expression of his views of the relation of 
man to man, man to society, and the nation 
to other nations. It was simply an instrament 
made to enable the individual to` execute his 
wishes and his views of right iu these various 
spheres of action. 

Now, sir, this is the point that I wish to 
arrive at, that all our governments aro subor- 
dinate to the individual rights; that the gov- 
ernment is not inviolable as the person and 
rights of the individual areinviolable ; that each 
of these several governments is subordinate to 
him; that they fow from him as the highest 
not the lowest, and that he himself is the 
creator and they the created. 

Now, sir, what is the idea of European and 
Asiatic Governments? It is that the ruler is 
the representative of the Divinity; that from 
him flow all power and authority to subordinate 
officials and all privileges to the people. Rank 
is under rank, and the individual is subordinate 
to the prince and all his inferior creatures. 
Whero authority flows from the prince down 
to the people there you have sovereignty; but 
where it flows from the people to the Govern- 
ment the sovereignty resides in the man. 
Hence wesay that all sovereignty resides in the 
people, Where one class of ideas exist thore 
is liberty, and where the other prevails there 
must be slavery. Where the leading idea of 
mass is power in any of its forms or degrees, 
obedience is the law. Where love and the 
Deantiful prevail voluntary conformity will 
result and liberty is the law. 

Our fathers had clearand distinct ideas on this 
subject. ‘They wero practical nen. ‘They were 
men who had been born since the age of fable 
had passed away. No siperstitions molded 
their ideas or views. Our Government was 
not formed in days beyond the reach of history, 
but within the memories of persons now living. 
Some of those men are yet living who attained 
our independence, and who knew the men who 
metin Annapolis and Philadelphia and framed 
our Constitutiou. They met as business men, 
for the purpose of forming a nation, and they 
entered into a compact with each other, the 
people of the several States, and as States, 


consenting and acting for their own best inter- | 


ests. But, nevertheless, it was a Government 
of the people so far as it applied to the general 
affairs of nationality. ‘They were, however, 
careful to reserve to themselves all the rights 
that they had not granted to the General Gov- 
ernment. Mspecially were they jealous of this, 
because they regarded the rights of the indi- 
vidual as superior to the rights of States or 
corporations, They knew that a great Gov- 
ernment had power to infringe on the rights of 
one humble person; that no difference how 
sacred, no difference how inviolable, the rights 
of the individual might be, one was weak 
against millions. And they knew further, that 
it was not sufficient simply to guard the rights 
of the individual by law. That had been done 
under other circumstances in other countries 
as carefully, perhaps, as it could bein this. But 


they were free to organize “their: Government 
in such: a manner: that -it could: not operate 
npon the individual directly- pow ee 
through various hands and being- considerei 


who was removed: from passions and. preju- 
dices. . They therefore organized our Govern: 
ment with threo distinct: departments, which 
were to operate upon each other—the legisla- 
tive, the executive, and the judicial—bolding 
each department to possess powers exclusively 
its own, and forbidding it to exercise powers 
that belonged to either of the others. . This is 
true with a few exceptions. One exception is 
the veto power of the President upon the legis- 
lative department. There is another excep- 
tion in the judicial: department in one case ; 
that of impeachment, which is placed in the 
Senate of the United States and not in the 
judiciary. f 

In the constitution of the State of Massachu- 
setts I think the expression is much better than 
it is in our national Government, because it 
forbids either one of these departments to ex- 
ercise any rights or any of the powers granted 
to either of the others, and is perhaps the finest 
expression, according to my views, that has 
ever been given. But this was not all the 
checks they placed upon the action of the cen- 
tral power. : 

And here, before { leave this subject, I wish 
to make a single remark. They knew that the 
legislative department was subject to the ebb 
and flow of passions; that prejudice, that am- 
bition, that corruption necessarily crept into the 
Legislatures, and that every Government had 
fallen from the absorption of power by the legis- 
lative department of the Government; that it 
can be brought under circumstances to give 
sanction to anything. It is vain to suppose, 
and we need not flatter ourselves, that the legis- 
lators of our Government are purer, better, and 
wiser than they have been in other countries. 
Itisnotso. Thesame causes will, under sim- 
ilar circumstances, produce similar results. 
Humanity is impelled by the same motives now 
that it was under the Grecian or the Roman 
power. 

Again, they knew that the Executive was 
subject to ambition, to flattery, to corruption, 
and that he would under certain circumstances 
grasp at power. The one they regarded as the 
intellect of the country, the other as the will; 
and to curb and check both of these they placed 
them under the control of and subject to a 
higher clement, the conscience of the nation, 
which js the judicial department; men who 
held their offices for life and were removed 
| from the ebb and flow of passions, and who 
were placed above prejudice. As they were 
constituted the highest body in the country, 
occupying the highest possible position, and 
were the guardians of the moral rights of the 
| people, it was supposed that they would pro- 
tect the individual by sacredly executing or 
adjudging the law in his particular case. 

Our fathers, also, were very particular in 
another thing. They were not content to give 
certain powers to the General Government 
unwritten, but they expressed them in definite 
form. They were written down, and each 
member of the Government, be he of the legis- 
lative, the judicial, or the executive depart- 
ment, takes a solemn oath to observe the Con- 
stitution as it was written by our fathers; that 
he must give his best understanding, his great- 


pretation of that instrument, and all laws must 
be made in pursuance of it. 

They were also very definite in another thing. 
Knowing that the Legislature might make mis- 
takes; that they might be influenced by preju- 
dices or party passion or the violence of the 
times, and pass laws that would not be in 
accordance with the instrument, it was espe- 


again and’again by the judgment. of persons | 


1 threw around this subjèct. 


est labor toward ascertaining the true inter- | 


cially incumbent upon the judiciary soto de- 
clare, and to relieve thé citizen from executing 
such enactments. They protected him from 


| it becatise they could déclare it no law—a mere 


arbitrary legislative enactment. ` 

“= But, sir, thesé are not ell the ‘guards they 

By far'the greatest 

was that they provided against the centralized 
ower of the General Government by the local 
egislatures, which took charge of all the local 

affairs of the citizens in the different sections 


| of the country. “They were especially directed 
} to this from this consideration: that thosé in 


particular localities organized into a separate 
State government understood the wants and 
interests of the people better, and could better 
provide. for that section than a large territory 
such as we possess. These several State gov- 
ernments have their rights as distinct, as em- 
phatic, and they are as useful and as necessary 
to the safety and the liberties of the citizen as 
the General Governmentitself. They operate 
s the greatest check on what might be the 
licentious action of the Federal Government. 
It is for that reason that I would not see them 
disturbed in any manner whatever. They pro- 
vided against and were jealous of the accumu- 
lation of power in the Federal Government. 
They set limits and boundaries to that accumu- 
lationof power. Now, thereisno one thing that 
could advance the power of the central Gov- 
ernment so much as to give it control of the 
education of the country. Make a separate 
educational department here, and then enact 
laws regulating the education of the people in 
the different States, and you have as completely 
subverted the State governments and the liber- 
ties of the people as any of the arbitrary despot- 
isms of the Old World. Nor would education 
be profited by it, nor religion, nor virtue, nor 
any of the social interests, but in my opinion 
materially retarded. . 

There is another consideration to which I 
wish to direct your. attention. They confined 
themselves to general provisions and general 
grants of power in the Constitution. Antici- 
pating changes. that would necessarily take 
place in the views and in the interest of the 
people in the different sections, they were 
very careful not to tie up the people of any 
section by arbitrary and inflexible rules which 
they cannot change to suit the varied condi- 
tion of the times. They followed the order of 
nature in this respect. They supposed that 
some branches of our institutions would 
become old and useless, when they should be 
lopped off, that new ones would grow up and 
iake their place. : They made ample provision 
for this, so that there would be a continuity in 
the growth of the nation, If you tie up the 
States or any section of the country by arbi- 
trary rules that cannot. be changed you at 
once destroy the possibility of the people mak- 
ing a change when they shall desire to do so; 
you cut off progresa, you introduce universal 
monotony. ` ; 

But, sir, I have additional objections to this 
proposed condition. No Government has ever 
profited either religion or education by taking 
charge of it. As longas Christianity struggled 
against the opposition of the Roman Govern- 
ment; as long as her devotees were burned at 
the stake; while they were the sport of a 
Roman holiday, and were destroyed by the 
wild beasts of Africa, there was no. check to 
progress and purity of the Christian church. 
It was not until Constantine took possession 
of it,and guarded it and protected it by the 
Roman power, that it became corrupt and lost 
its influence. It has been so even since the 
revival of letters: Wherever the Christian 
religion has been taken under the charge of 
government, priest-craft, corruption, and tyr- 


anny have marked its career. Where it has 
l been left to protect itself, where it has ad- 
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dressed itself to the spontaneous morality of 
the people, it has produced good regults, It 
is so with the system of education. > 

All government is arbitrary, I ¢are not what 
it may be; the mildest and gentlest form of 
government must issue forth commands, Laws 
ate but arbitrary commands, They must be 
obeyed. They are always addressed to the 
violators of the peace and happiness of society. 
They are always addressed to crime, and very 
seldom do anything to promote that which is 
good, except to protect the upright from the 

, j prg 

baser portion of the community, the destruc- 
tive agents of society. Opposed às I am tọ 
every form of restraint upon the minds and 
actions of men not rendered necessary to sup- 
press passion and its pernicious brood, crime, 
I cannot consent to introduce the rein of gov- 
ernment where voluntary choice and love of 
personal excellence can much better perform 
the work. Reposing no confidence in the gov- 
ernments of men further than as checks upon 
the vicious, I look for the growth of virtue and 
progress of intelligence from the innate activ- 
iy of the human mind conforming to the laws 
that God has assigned for its development. 
All governments are arbitrary and liable to 
err. They pretend not to divine motive, yet 
look to it us the sanctifier of conduct. The 
only choice that the citizen has is the one he 
exercises in determining what power shall rule. 
That fixed, aud he is the victim of the inauga- 
rated authority, be that what it may. The 
institution itself is but a forni of brutality. 
Tho desire to execute its commands or author- 
ities is vulgar and debasing. Inexorable neces- 
sity is the only apology for its existence. On 
this subject I will introduce the opinion of one 
of our best thinkers: 

“The desiro to command is essentially a barbarous 

desire. Whether seen in the ukase of a czar or in 
tho order of an Bton bully to bis fag it is alike sig- 
nificant of brutality, Command cannot bo other- 
wise than savago, for it implies an appeal to force, 
should force be needful. Behind its ‘you shall’ 
there Hes the searccly hiddon ‘if you won't PI 
mako you? Command is the growl of coercion 
crouching in ambush; or we might aptly term it 
violence in a latent state. ATL its accessories—its 
frown, ils voice, its gestures—prove it akin to tho 
forocity of tho uncivilized man, Command is the 
foo of peace, for it breeds war of words and feel- 
ings, sometimes of deeds, Tt is inconsistent with 
the first law of morality. It is radically wrong. 
_ “AH the barbarisms of the past havo theit types 
in the present. All the barbarisms of the past grew 
ont of certain dispositions. Those dispositions may 
bo weakened, bat they are not extinct; and so long 
as they oxist there must be manifestations of them. 
What we commonly undersiand by command and 
obedience are the modern forms of bygone despot- 
ism and slavery., Philosophically considered they 
aro identical with these. Despotism may be defined 
asthe making of another's will bond to the fulfill- 
ment of our own; ahd its counterpart, slavery, as 
the having of our own will subordinated to the will 
of another. ‘Lruc, we apply the terms only when 
therule of one will over another is cxtreme, when 
the one wholly, or slmost wholly, extinguishes the 
other.’—Speneer’s Social Maties, pages 180, 181. 

Sir, if there is one thing in society that 
ought to be free and spontaneous, that ought 
to arise out of the hearts and souls of the 
people themselves, it is the forms of educa- 
tion that they may have; and I wish to direct 
your attention here for a moment to the subject 
that is immediately before us, ftis as to pro- 
viding an inflexible form of education for the 
State ot Mississippi. Ofcourse common schools 
as they are understood in your section of the 
country are entirely applicable there. They 
are congenial to that place. Your people are 
educated to sustain and support and work 
ihem, ‘The people of the State of Mississippi 
are situated in a very different position. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of square miles of that 
State are uninhabited. Many thousands of 
square miles are inhabited perhaps by but 4 
single individual. They live remote from each 
other in every section of the State. Thefarms 
are very large. In very few of the planting 
regions of the State can they get together 


enough children to form a school. They arè 
entirely unaccustomed to yourtownship system, 
which is the germ of a common-school system,: 


and which must grow out of the people them-: 


selves and canttot be forced upon them by the 
arbitrary commands and injunctions of Gov-: 
ernment, I care not how pirental, how kind, 
how generous it may be in its nature. ` 

These people mast educate themselves up to 
this. “They are not unobservant of the affairs 
of the world; they are not indifferent to their 
own interest and the interest of their country. 
Tf this system is a good one, if it is virtuous in 
itself, if it is beautiful in its character, if it is 
calculated to do good to them, they will embrace 
it and qualify themselves for establishing it. 
Therefore, leave this subject to them and to 
the State government to regulate as they may 
think best adapted to their own interest. Do 


not commence now to fix an inflexible rule, 


and apply it to any particular section of the 
country; do not force these people, or the 
people of any section of the country, to come 
up to a statute of yours on this subject. It 
would be of no use to the edacanonal system 
there, although you may make Mississippi con: 
form to this proposition, which will be the germ 
of making other States conform to it also, and 
you may extend it from State to State, until 
the General Government has taken entire con- 
trol of the system of education throughout the 
country, has brought it under its own author- 
ity, and regulates this institution to suititsown 
purpose aud foritsownends. This has never 
proved advantageous, as I have stated before. 
here are many instances which might be 
given, and I will beg leave to read, from the 
same authority, an opinion on this subject: 


“ Thoimpolicy ofsetting up a national organization 
for cultivating the popular mind, aud commission- 
ing the Government to saperintend this organization, 
is further soen in tho goneral truth, that overy such 
organization is in, spirit conservatiyo and not pro- 
gressive. Al institutions have an instinct of self- 
preservation growing out of tho selfishness of those 
connected with them. Boing dependent for their 
vitality upon the continuance of existing arrange- 
ments, they naturally uphold these, ‘Their roots aro 
in tho past and the present, nover in the future. 
Change threatens them, modifies them, cventually 
destroys them. Henco, to change they are uniformly 
opposed, On tho other hand, education, proporly so 
called, is closely associated with changa; is its pio- 
neer; isthe never-sleeping agent of revolution; is 
always fitting men for higher things and uniitting 
them for things as they are. ‘Therefore botween in- 
stitutions whose very existence depends upon, man 
continuing what he is, and true education, which is 
one of the instruments ior making him something 
other than he is, there mnst always be enmity. 

“irom the time of the Egyptian priesthood down- 
ward the conduct of corporations, whether political, 
ecclesiastical, or educational, has given proof of this. 
Somo three hundred years B. C., unlicensed schools 
were forbidden by the Athenian senate., In Rome 
the liberty of teaching was attacked twico before 
the Christian era, and again afterward by the Em- 
peror Julian, The existing continental Governinents 
show by their_analogous policy how persistent the 
tendency is. In the universality of censorships we 
see the samo fact further illustrated. ‘ho cele- 
brated saying of the Empress Catharine to her prime 
minister well exhibits the way in which rulers re- 
gard the spread fo knowledge. And whenever Gov- 
ernments have undertaken to educate, it has been 
with tho vicw of forestalling thatspontancous educa- 
tion which threatened theirown supremacy. Withess 
the case of China, where diligently impressed ideas, 
such as, ‘Oh, how magnificent are the affairs of 
Government!‘ Oh, what respect is due to the officers 
of Government!’ sufiiciently indicato the intention. 
Witness, again, the case of Austria, where, in accord- 
ance with the will of the Emperor Francis, the train- 
ing of the popular mind was intrasted to the Jesuits, 
that they might ‘counteract the propagandism of 
liberty by the propagandism of superstition, Nor 
have thero been wanting signs of alike spirit here 
in England. That attempt in Cobbett’s day to pub 
down cheap literatnre, by an act which prevented 
weekly publications from being sold for less than six- 

once, unmistakably indicated it., Tt was again ex- 

nibited in the reluctance with which the newspaper 
stamp duty was reduced when resistance had become 
useless. And we may still seo it in the double- 
facedness of a legislature which professes to favor 
popular enlightenment, and yct contintics to raise a 
million and a quarter sterling yearly from ‘taxes on 
knowledge.’ ”’—Spencer’s Social Statics, pages 872-74, 


While I am in favor of education to the 


Jatgest extent, and would do everything to 


encourage it, I would reach the individual 
mind to give it that individual education which 
will enabte it to'establish such schools and reg- 
ulate them.as may appeai to them most-con- 
dueive to the public interest. 

Again; tnete ig another question that is not 
established at the present time,.and which is 
now agitating the country to a considerable 
extent: What kind of schools shall you estab- 
lish? What books shall be taught in those 
schools? Shall the Bible be one of them, or 
shall it not be? We find that a large number, 
for instance, of the people of Ohio are doubt- 
ful on this question, even in the city of Cincin- 
nati, and they sre making efforts to have a 
legislative enactment which shall prohibit its 
usé in the public schools. 

Therefore this isa subject, in my judgment, 
which would not be proper for the legislation 
of Congress. But, sir, by what authority do 
you place these conditions upon the people of 
Mississippi? I asked that question yesterday, 
but as my remarks were interrupted so fre- 
quently, and their continuity was destroyed, I 
proceed to repeat them to some extent, though 
I shall be very brief. ‘There are several pro- 
visions of the Constitution through which it is 
sought to introduce this condition into the bill. 
One is the following: 

“The United States shall guaranty to ovary State 
in this Union a republican form of government, and 
shall protect cach of them against invasion, and on 
application of tho Legislature, or of tho Executivo 
(when the Legislature cannot be convened.) against 
domestic violence.” 


This section is somewhat peculiar in its form. 
The expression “the United States”? is here 
used for the first and only time: 

“Tho United States shall guaranty to every Stato 
in this Union a republican form of government ’— 

That is one of the powers which is granted. — 
“and shall protect each of them against invasion, 
and onapplication of the Legislature, or oftho Exec- 
utive, (When the Legislature cannot be convoned,) 
against domestic violence,’”” 

I apprehend, though, that there is very little 
difference in these two powers. ‘They are both 
limited by the term ‘‘ republican,” and there 
is another very important limitation which I 
shall point out. When Congressis in session, 
and when there is an opportunity of appealing 
to it directly without imminent detriment to 
the State, when a proper case presents itself, 
then Congress may legislate on the subject to 
defend and protect the republican form: of 
government in the State from foreign invasion 
or from domestic violence. They shall pro- 
tect the people, or any part of them, from 
domestic violence, invasion, or a change of 
the form of their government from republican 
to despotic or monarchical. It is equally due 
to the other States and to the Union that the 
republican form should be maintained in all 
of the States. The Union is and must bea 
union of equal republican States. lt must be 
homogeneous. It cannothe half monarchical 
and half republican; either all republican, or 
it will soon all become despotic. 

If Congress is not in session this article 
authorizes the Executive to use the powers of 
the nation to protect the State. When Con- 
gress is in session it makes it obligatory upon 
the nation to protect the State. The term 
guaranty here is equivalent to protect. It does 
not authorize Congress to make or create a 
State government. In the Convention that 
framed the Constitution it was considered as 
eminently proper to guard against the possi- 
bility of a lapse from republican to monarch- 
ical forms, ahd hence thegrantof power. As 
this is an important power, aud one liable to 
great abuse in times of high party excitement. 
it should be exercised with great caution and 
in the spirit of its authors. Mr. Madison, who 
reviewed the Constitution in the Federalist, 
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and this very power, in.the forty-third number. 
Says: i . i i . 

“Tf the General Government should. interpose by. 
virtue of its constitutional authority it will be, of 
course, bound to pursue the authority. But the au- 
thority oxtends no further than to a guarantes of a 
republican form of government, which supposes a 
preéxisting government of the form which is guar- 
antied. As long, thorefore, as the existing repub- 
lican forms are. continued-by the States, thoy are 
guaranteed by the Federal Constitution. ‘Whenover 
tho States may choose to substituto othor republican 
forms they have a right to do so, and to claim the 
Federal guarantee for the latter.” 

The power is not an unlimited one. The 
Federal Government may not under this grant 
enter the State and legislate at will for the 
people. There are two distinct limitations on 
the power of the United States. T'he first is, 
they are bound to guaranty a republican form. 
It is proper here to inquire what is a republi- 
can form. Tt is first a representative govern- 
ment which gives the people the right at all 
times to alter or abolish the existing govern- 
ment and to substitute a new government, de- 
riving its just powers from the consent of the 
governed. This form, of government. cannot 
be denied to the people of the State under this 
grant of power. 

If it becomes necessary, and a proper occa- 
sion may arise for this special and extraordi- 
nary exercise of power, Congress is still lim- 
ited by the general grant of legislative powers. 
The geneval or specific powers of Congress are 
aided by a special auxiliary power. If in the 
exercise of one of its primary or specific 
powers it becomes necessary to exercise an 
auxiliary power in order to make effective the 
primary, then Congress has such authority. 
Before it can use the auxiliary power the ne- 
cessity must be evident to the minds of just 
men. It must be such a necessity as any rea- 
sonable man,acting under no undue excitement, 
would regard as necessary and proper. In fine, 
it can only be exercised when the specific power 
cannot bo exercised without such additional 
power, 

As thero ig no specific grant to Congress to 
legislate upon the local interests or the social 
institutions of a State, no such legislation can 
he exercised there without usurpation and 
tyranny. ‘This power is wholly protective of 
that which exists, and is not a power to creale 
new forms or make new laws. No portion of 
the reserved powers of the States and the 
people can be absorbed by tho Federal Gov- 
ernment. ‘The State itself cannot grant to the 
Government of the United States any portion 
of these reserved rights. For instance, the 
State of Pennsylvania cannot to-day surrender 
its right to representation in Congress, its right 
to an elective local Legislature, its right to 
control the privileges and the educational inter- 
ests of its people. If Pennsylvania might do 
that, and reduce herself from one of the proud 
States of this Union to a condition bencath a 
‘Territory, all the other States in succession, one 
after the other, might do it until the contral Gov- 
ernment would be possessed of all power. Con- 
gress has no authority toaccept any such power, 
if it were tendered by the Statesthemselves. So 
far as it is legislative at all, it does not go be- 
yond granting to Congress the power to author- 
ize the Executive to protect by arms an existing 
State government of known and acknowledged 
republican form against one anti-republican in 

orm. . 

It has been argued that the term “guaranty” 
is a promise to do for another what he fails to 
do himself. The pledge is to maintain a re- 
publican form; not to create nor make, not to 
legislate for the people. It is not a promise to 
go beyond the preéxisting government, nor to 
make auew one. If one man guaranties the 
payment of a bond he is not bound to make a 
new one, or to pay a more enlarged one than 
the existing one he guaranties. The condi- 
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tion to be imposed upon Mississippi as funda- 
mental, unchangeable, and irrepealable by her 
people. would destroy the idea of a republican’ 
government, as it would forbid any change, no 
matter what the times might demand. 
unauthorized: by the guarantee clause of the 


spirit and life of our republican institutions. 


Some of the advocates of this measure, 


failing to find in the guarantee clause of the 
Constitution any power to impose conditions 
upon the States, affirm that the authority to 
do so is derived from the grant to admit new 
States : ; 

“New States may be admitted by the Congressinto 
this Union.” —Artiele four, section three, 

The State is already a State when applica- 
tion is made, if she is entitled to admission. 
The act of admission gives nothing to her; it 


adds no quality; she is then a State and a 


fully-appointed one; she is the equal of the 
oldest and most powerful. 

When we say that one State is the equal of 
another, we do not mean in population, extent 
of territory, fertility of soil, agricultural or min- 
eral resources or wealth. She is the equal in 
political rights; she has the same dignity and 
worth. We mean the same that we do when 
we say that one man is the equal of another ; 
itis an equality of excellence, of rights. ‘The 
State has all the rights in the Union that any 
other State has, and all the reserved rights that 
any other State has. If one State could sur- 
render more than another, it would cease to 
be its equal. 

Others, finding no authority in cither of the 
provisions discussed, affirm that it is derived 
from the right of tie State to contract or cov- 
enant; that she may make a perpetual compact 
which shall bind her. Tho Federal Govern- 
ment may contract with a State in reference to 
such subjects as are specified in the Constitu- 
tion and, no more. The State may dono more. 
The State may not even in the present sur- 
render any of its powers. If it did, it would 
have no warrant in the Constilution, and would 
not bind the present, much less future genera- 
tions. ‘There is a special grant to contract for 
a district for a capital. ‘This has been exe- 
cuted. States are allowed to cede dock-yards, 
sites for forts, arsenals, &c. Beyond such com- 
pacts they cannot go. 

lt has been aflirmed that such conditions 
were imposed upon IXentucky and all succeed- 
ing States. The conditions imposed upon Ken- 
tucky and held valid were not on account of 
the condition but from the fact that it was a 
consequence of her accession to the Union. 

First, she was to pay her equal portion of 
the revenue. 

Second, the Ohio river was to remain for- 
ever an unobstructed highway. l 

Third, she should not tax the lands of non- 
residents more than those of residents. 

The first two were the results of her posi- 
tion in the Union. The third was rendered 
valid by reason of that constitutional provision 
which entitles the citizens of one State to all 
the privileges and immunities of the citizens 
of the other States. Here, not one of these 
conditions creates any new or additional obli- 
gation that would not have existed by reason 
of the admission of Kentucky into the Union. 
Not one of these conditions touch the reserved 
rights of the States or the people, and as con- 
ditions have no validity. 

The courts have held that none of the con- 
ditions, as such, have any validity. Even the 
condition imposed on Louisiana not to inter- 
fere with the religious liberty of the individual 
has been pronounced unconstitutional. Con- 
gress is enjoined from any interference with 
the religion of the individual itself, but it can- 
not impose such 2 condition on a State, or if 
it should it would be null. The Ordinance of 


lt is 


It would be destructive of the’ 


1787 has been declared by the court not tha 
law of Ohio. ‘Such hag been the course of 
judicial decisions upon the.question. 

Again, it is affirmed that Congress has the 
right to legislate for the Territories, and may 
during that period impose such conditions. lt 
is true that Congress acts for the Territory 
during its territorial condition, but when it 
becomes a State all such authority and legis- 
lation cease. The leases of the guardian cease 
upon the ward’s majority. They cannot bind 
him perpetually. So the territorial legislation 
and guardianship cease when the civic diadem 
of a State crowns her brow. ‘These Senators 
who contend for the doctrine that Congress 
has the right while legislating for a Territory 
to bind the future State come too late with 
their plea, even if it were a good one, for the 
present case. Mississippi is no longer a Terri- 
tory; sheis a State—a full-grown and matured 
sister of the Union. Iam unable to find any 
warrant for the imposition of the proposed 
conditions upon the State. The circumstances 
do not demand the exercise of such a power 
if it did exist. To legislate for the cause of 
education in the States would be an assump- 
tion of power unknown to our Constitution, 
and in the end subversive of the Government. 
it would tend to change fundamentally our 
whole form of government, and could only oper- 
ate an injury to the cause. , 

{ cannot vote for the conditions, and must in 
obedience to my convictions of duty vote against 
the bill should they be imposed. I desire to 
say that 1 do not consider such a vote against 
the restoration of the State to its constitutional 
relations, for it is entitled to them without any 
legislation on the subject. Congress has only 
to admit her Senators and Representatives to 
their seats and the entire work of restoration 
is complete, and that according to law and the 
Constitution. J might fondly hope that such 
a course would commend itself to the better 
judgment of the Senate had not these condi- 
tions been imposed before. {tcan dono good. 
It can punish no crimes. It can avenge no 
slaughtered patriots. It can never again recall 
to lite the honored brave who sleep their last 
long sleep for their country’s glory. No badge 
of humility can profit any portion of the coun- 
try. Each State isa part of the heritage of | 
every freeman. Its glory is ours, its shame is 
also ours. It is the part of a generous patriot- 
ism to crown cach State with the civic wreath 
of liberty and equality. Our flag still floats 
and was borne by our citizen soldiers through 
the storm of a thousand bloody fields with not 
a star erased nor dimmed. Such they. came to 
us, and so let them shiue forever. 


Grant and his Administration. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. F. STEVENS, 

i OF NEW LAMPSILIRE, 

i Ix rne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

February 19, 1870, 

The House being in Committes of the Whole on the 
state of the Union on the President’s annual mes- 
sage. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. Chairman, on the 4th 
of March last the people of this country hailed 
with satisfaction and confidence the accession 
of a pure Republican Administration to na- 
tional power, With general acclaim the distin- 
guished patriot, now President of the Repub- 
lic, passed from his career of glory in the mili- 
tary service of his country to that still prouder 
position where, as the citizen ruler of a free 
Republic, he foreshadowed the policy which 
was to mark and direct his administration of 
| the affairs of a people whose possessions now 
| span the continent, and whose progress in pros- 
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perity and intelligence, in power and happi- 
ness, has no rival among the nations of the 
earth. 

The subject of our consideration at thistime 
ig the annual message of the President. . In 
that State paper, sent to the Congress at the 
commencement of our present session, we find 
announced in plain and appropriate language, 
with decision and distinctness, that policy which 
the people are called to pass upon in their 
future exercise of the elective franchise. 

Upon that administration and its line of 
policy the people of New Hampshire are soon 
to sitinjudgment. Itisin view of that pending 
struggle, as well as in the broader and more 
national aspect of affairs, that I come to-day to 
the review of that message, and the policy it 
proposes, in the brief space which the privi- 
lege of the House assigns me. And, Mr. 
Chairman, I desire to inquire what there is or 
what there can be, either in the language or 
spirit of the message, to furnish ground of ex- 
ception to the Republican party of the country, 
or that does not meet the approbation of the 
fair-minded and honest men of all parties, 
wherever they may be found? For myself, 
speaking to-day in the light of the principlesand 
policy thus announced, and with no slight con- 
sideration of its relation to the varied interests 
and general welfare of our common country, 
and after au observation of the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs for nearly a year under the admin- 
istration of General Grant, I desire to express 
at once my admiration of his success and my 
perfect confidence in that ability and integrity 
already evinced and so imperatively demanded 
in the future successful administration of pub- 
lic affairs. 

Without intending to enter at length into a 
discussion of all the important matters of which 
the President treats, I propose to call atten- 
tion to such as I have time and opportunity to 
allude to. And, sir, my attention is first ar- 
rested by this clear and noble declaration of 
those convictions of duty with which the Presi- 
dent entered on the discharge of his high office, 
and J find them thus recognized and stated : 

“On my assuming the responsible duties of Chief 
Magistrate of the United States, it was with the con- 
viction that threo things were essential to its peace, 
prosperity, and fullest development. First among 
these, is striet integrity in fulfilling all onr obliga- 
tions; second, to secure protection to the person 
nud property of the citizen of the United States in 
each and every portion of our common country, 
wherever he may choose to move, without referenco 
to original nationality, religion, color, or politics, 
demanding of him only obedience to the laws and 
propor respect for the rights of others; third, union 
of all tho States, with equal rights, indestructible 
by any constitutional means.” 

‘This broad and comprehensive language is 
the utterance of a patriot statesman, whose 
high ambition is to preserve the public faith, 
insure the security of the citizen, and main- 
tain unimpaired the honor, strength, and per- 
manency of the State. 
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in this last consideration is embraced also 
our strict observance of international law and 
the recognition of the rights of other nations; 
for whatever in our conduct tends to violate 
them, tends also to embroil us in foreign con- 
troversies, while it attacks and encroaches 
upon that moral sentiment whose preservation 
is so essential to the welfare of a republic. As 
if for the purpose of checking that spirit of 
filibustering so rife under the régime of the slave 
Democracy, the President in words of dignity, 
yet in tones of sympathy, rebukes that ficry 
sentiment of encroachment and aggression, of 
which unfortunately too much survives, and 
which leads some to seek by violence the aequi- 
sition of territory which seems destined to 
reach us at last by political gravitation. In 
reference to this spirit, alluding to the insur- 
rection in the neighboring island of Cuba, the 


President announces the 
words: : 

“ As tho Unitod States is tho freest of all nations, 
so too its people sympathize with all peoples strug- 
gling for liberty and self-government. But whiloso 
sympathizing, it is due to our honor that we should 
abstain from enforcing our, viows upon unwilling 
nations, and from taking an interested peat, without 
invitation, in the quarrels between different na- 
tions or betweon Governments and their subjects. 
Our. course should always be in conformity with 
strict justice and law, international and. local. Such 
has beon tho policy of tho Administration in deal- 
ing with theso questions, For moro than a year a 
valuable provinco of Spain and a near noighbor of 
ours, in whom all our people cannot but feel adcep 
interest, has beon struggling for indopondence and 
freedom. The people and Government of the United 
States entortain the same warm feelings and sympa- 
thies for the peoplo of Cuba, in their pending strug- 
glo, that they manifested throughout the previous 
struggles between Spain and her former colonics in 
behalf of the latter, But the contest has atno time 
assumed the conditions which amount to a war,in 
the sense of international law, or which would show 
tho oxistence of a de facto political organization of 
tho insurgents sufficient to justify a recognition of 
belligerency. | ee 

“The principle is maintained, howover, that this 
nation is its own judgo when to accord the rights 
of belligerency, either to a people struggling to freo 
themselves from a government they believe to be 
oppressive, or to independent nations at war with 
each other.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have no aversion or hostility 
to the incidental expansion of our territory. 
The principle of territorial acquisition is, in 
my opinion, however, too seductive and dan- 
gerous to be encouraged as the basis of a line 
of policy; especially, sir, when even Repub- 
licans are restless under the restraints of those 
recognized rules of law which forbid us to 
attack or encourage attacks on the integrity 
of nations with which we are at peace. It is 
eminently in accord with my own sentiments 
of law and justice, as it is gratifying to my 
pride of country, to find the Chief Magistrate 
ofa great nation which has so recently and so 
shamefully suffered by their violation determ- 
ined to maintain them against the wild crusade 
of aspiring ambition and the corrupting influ- 
ences of foreign gold. 

PUBLIC CREDIT. 

The President sceks to throw the broad 
shield of security over the national eredit by 
these noble words, which I have before quoted : 
‘first among these is strict integrity in ful- 
filling all our obligations.’ These words are 
worthy of the man and the magistrate. On 
the truth of that proposition rest our future 
internal peace and prosperity, while it up- 
holds the superstructure of national honor. 
Tn the years that are coming upon us we are 
to deal with this question ; how can our obli- 
gations, arising out of the necessities of war, 
be respected and met with the least burden to 
the peopic? In this declaration of the Presi- 
dent he asserts a principle which has received 
the sanction of fundamental law. The four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution declares 
that the validity of the public debt of the Uni- 
ted States shall not be questioned; and itis 
one of the most important inguiries, alike in 
its magnitude and its constant aud continual 
relation to the great mass of our citizens, how 
the interest on it shall be met and what meas- 
ures shall be taken for its extinguishment, 

THE CURRENCY. : 

‘These questions open up for discussion the 
entire field of finance, taxation, and economy. 
Whatever is done must be done cautiously 
and gradually. Credit lies at the foundation 
of our ability to meet snecessfully our obliga- 
tions; andcredit, like nature, abhors violence. 
Gradually, sir, as a man recovering from terri- 
ble sickness, is the country passing from the 
infliction of war to the healthy condition of 
peace. Not with the sudden shock of abrupt 
change, but with the steady progress of conva- 
lescence are we to seek a return to the fixed 
and steady policy which marked our progress 
before the advent of the rebellion. While F! 


true policy in these 


pant fortheday of final and complete recovery, 
I will not attempt to hasten it by those violent 
remedies which will leave thesysten exhausted 
or hopelessly impaired and broken. No one 
can regret more deeply than I do those evils 
of an irredeemable and depreciated paper cur- 
rency, whose inevitabletendency, asexpressed 
in the forcible language of Mr. Webster, is to 
make the rich richer and the poor. poorer. 
Yet it seems to be almost universally admitted 
that we can neither remedy the evil by at once 
resuming specie payments or by fixing a period 
whenit would be consistent with the best inter- 
ests of the country to resume. And yet, in my 
opinion, there can be no stability of the cur- 
rency, no firm security for trade and business, 
and no certainty of the destruction of the gold- 
gambling interest until resumption comes. It 
is to this point that we should seek to educate 
ourselves. When that conviction shall have 
fastened itself upon the public mind, and the 
credit of the Government shall have reacheda 
point where the cries of repudiation, the hos- 
tile attacks of reckless politicians, and the 
senseless clamor for more irredeemable paper 
money fail to affect it unfavorably, the transi- 
tion from a depreciated currency to one that 
shall be worth dollar for dollar will be indeed 
easy. I trustthatthe public mind in all parts of 
the country is undergoing a change upon this 
question and that a return to a specie basis is 
finding more favor and more friends day by day. 
In this respect, too, we may hope they are 
coming to be more in accord with the views of 
the President. I. know of no opinion of that 
distinguished officer that reflects more strongly 
his sound sense and clear perception in regard 
to the currency than the following declaration 
in his last annual message : 

“ Among tho evils growing out of the rebellion 
and not yet roferred to is that of an irredeemablo 
currency. It is an evil which I hope will receive 
your most carnest attention. Itis adutyand one of 
the highest duties of Government to secure to tho 
cilizon a medium of exchange of fixed, unvarying 
value. This implies a return to a specio basis, and 
nosubstituteforitcan bedevised. Itshould becom- 
menced now and reached at the carliest practicable 
moment consistent with a fiir pesard to the interests 
of the debtor class. Tmmediato resumption, if prac- 
ticable, would not be desirable, Lt would compel 
tho debtor class to pay, beyond their contracts, tho 
premium on gold at the date of their purchase, and 
would bring bankruptcy and rain to thousands. 
Fluctuations, however, in the paper value of the 
ineasuro of all values, gold, is detrimental to the 
intorosts of trade. Tt makes the man of business an 
involuntary gambler, for in all seles where future 
payment is to be made both parties speculate as to 
what will be the value of the currency to be paid and 
received. I carnestly recommend to you, then, such 
legislation as will insure a gradual return to specic 
paymentsand put an immediate stop to fluctuations 
in the valuc of currency.” 

The President thus criticises the character 
of this currency, depreciated and fluctuating 
as itis, while he concedes the impracticability 
of resuming at once. Although we must wait 
for the fruition, we may and ought to keep 
constantly in mind the absolute necessity of 
resumption as a solution of the currency ques- 
tion, and, in the language of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, ‘every measure of the Govern- 
ment bearing upon the subject should tend to 
appreciate the value of our paper currency.” 

Intimately connected with this question of 
paper money is another disturbing element-— 
the character of our national securities, the 
rate of interest which they bear, aud “he man- 
ner of their payment. My former objection to 
a further issue of irredeemable paper indicates, 
I think, strongly enough my hostility to issuing 
any more of that class of indebtedness as n 
substitute for our bonds or for any otber pur- 
pose. Our debt is a sacred one, incurred ina 
struggle to perpetuate the principles of free 
self-government, and the faith and honor of 
the nation are alike pledged to its payment. 
All talk of repudiation is moral treason. When 
we issned the bonds, amid the mighty throes of 
civil war, we agreed to pay them. The substi- 
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tution of another promise to pay is in no sense 
a payment of the obligation; and if it were, the 
result of suchadditional issues as are demanded 
for this purpose by the advocates of paper money 
would be to sink the existing paper currency to 
a lower level than it now occupies, until at 
length, like the ‘‘rebel scrip,’’ both old and 
new would sink together into worthlessness and 
obscurity: Anirredeemable paper currency in 
its best estate will always be below par, while 
its multiplication and redundancy contribute to. 
reduce it still lower as a representative of value, 
Weshallalways transact our business with paper 
money, but it should be redeemable in charac- 
ter, and no more is needed than is sufficient for 
that purpose upon a reliable and stable basis. 
Allin excess encourages speculation, waste, 
and extravagance, and endangers our national 
prosperity by diminishing the value of labor, 
which isits basis. The scale of prices or values 
indicates, if it does not determine, the amount 
of curreney requisite to transact the business 
of the country. Suppose the present volume 
of the currency was increased, the result would 
be that if it found employment, values would 
increase proportionately, and a worse than use- 
less inflation would ensue. Paper money that 
does not represent coin, that is not at par 
with it, is not money in its true sense; is not 
an cquivalent iu value to the currency of com- 
merce, the proper measure of values. There 
is at the present time a redundancy of irre- 
deemable currency. 

To prove this, let it be remembered that the 
bank circulation of the United States in 1835 
was $103,692,495, and in 1860, $267, 102,000; 
an increase during a quarter of a century of 
$103,409,505, or of about one hundred per cent. 
The national bank circulation at the present 
time is about $817,992,516, and that of the 
Government paper $475,679,033, making a 
total of $793,671,549 ; an increase of the prom- 
ises to pay of $586,609,549, or of two hundred 
and eighty-three per cent. in ten years, from 
1860 to 1870. Now, is it not scen that the 
increase in the circulation of two hundred and 
cighty-three per cent, in the last ten years is, 
when compared with an increase of only about 
one hundred per cent. during the twenty-five 
preceding years, entirely disproportionate? 
Chere has not been in the growth of our coun- 
try during this period a corresponding increase 
in its products, trade, wealth, or commerce, 
requiring such additions for the transactions 
of its business. A comparison of the values 
of real estate and of all commodities in 1860 
with those of the present date willdemonstrate 
that to this disproportionate increase in ciren- 
lation is due the fictitious values which its 
abundance at first ercated, and which now in 
turn requires it to be continued in order to 
maintain existing prices. We want no more 
irredeemable paper currency. It will give us 
neither financial security or prosperity, nor 
will it pay our debts, while it deprecintes 
largely that which is now in circulation. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC DEBT. 

Passing now to consider how we shall deal 
in the future with our public debt so as to 
lessen the burden of taxation, we find that on 
the Ist of February, 1870, it was in round 
numbers $2,444,800,000, after deducting cash 
in the ‘Treasury. This is indeed a vast amount 
paid as the price of our liberty; but in my be- 
licf, considering the resources of the country, 
its rapidly increasing population, its extending 

‘business and enterprise, and its unexampled 
advance in material wealth, itean be managed 
and met in the tree spirit of our obligations, 
without breach of public faith or imposing suf- 
fering or disaster on any interest in our broad 
land. A comparison of our debt and popula- 
tion with those of the leading nations of the 
earth, powerful as they are, will exhibit the fact 
that some of them are burdened with national 


debts more formidable than our own. That 
comparison will show the following results- 


z L =r 


i Total in- aanika | Popule- 
> Countries, debtedness.- Per capita. tions 
Prussia, (1866).:| £42,123,064 | £1 15s. 8d.| 17,112,948 
Turkey... a | -69,142,270 119 1. + 15,500,600 
Brazil.. i 80,762,289 3 1- Ì 7,700,000 
Russia. 274,544,770 314 1 68,000,000 
Bavaria 9,689, 27 3- 5 4,500,000 
Austria 955, 5 -3 | 88,750,000 
Italy n. 211,503,298 9 8- 8-4. 22,470,469 
Portugal. 42,472,980 917 4 3,412,500 
Spain... 163,927,471 | 10 4 6 13,600,000 
France. 566,680,057 | 1418 9 | 35,500,060 
Holland .. 1,790,799 | 21 17 10 8.414,374 
Groat Bri «| 797,081,650 | 26 10- 00 i 29,000,000 
United States. | 550,453,443 | 13 15- 2 | 40,000,000 


Ido not propose to comment at length on 
the consideration suggested by this compar- 
ison. I have introduced it here principally to 
show that nations can be great and powerful 
and still carry the fruits of war and all its 
train of vast expenses in the form of a public 
debt without inflicting ruin or bankruptcy on 
its leading interests. At the same time, under 
our form of government, it is better that we 
should pay our debt as rapidly as it can be 
done with safety to the industries and business 
of the country. But it is equally certain that 
while we should pay our interest promptly, and 
annually extinguish so much of the principal 
of the debt as will maintain and advance our 
national credit at home and abroad, the pres- 
ent generation should not be exhausted or 
burdened with its extinguishment. ‘The au- 
nnal interest on our public debt amounts to 
$127,000,000. How to reduce that interest is 
the problem which now engages the attention 
of our financiers. We ought not to carry it long 
at so higha rate. Apparently the only just and 
feasible plan is the funding of it at a lower rate. 
Can this be done? ‘I know that itis gravely 
questioned in many quarters, and in others its 
impracticability is boldly asserted. The ability 
to fund the public debt or any portion of it is 
only to be tested and determined by making 
the experiment. It can db no harm to try; 
and it is due to every consideration bearing 
upon the subject that it should be at once at- 
tempted. When this is accomplished, and our 
banking system reorganized to conform to the 
new order of things, we shall have a two-edged 
weapon of defense against national and indi- 
vidual embarrassment and bankruptcy, because 
while such reduction and change wonld largely 
reduce the actual amount of interest to be paid 
by the Government, they would bring down 
the scale of interest in the transactions of busi- 
ness, now kept at the exorbitant rates puid 
by Government, which regulate and control all 
else. Such a policy would also operate prac- 
tically in lessening the burden of interest in 
tbe same manner as would the taxation of the 
bonds. The best form of taxation is in the 
reduction of the interest on the bonds. 

Upon this question of funding the debt the 
President shares with the Secretary of the 
Treasury the belief that it is altogether feasible 
and can be accomplished without difficulty in 
relation to the bonds having from five to twenty 
years to rün, or what are known as the “ five- 
twenties,” amounting, on the plan of the Sec- 
retary, to the sum of $1,200,000,000. That 
plan contemplatesa new loan of $1,200,000,000 
in three classes of $400,000,000 each, the first 
for fifteen and twonty years, the second in 
twenty and twenty-five years, and the third in 
twenty-five and thirty years, ata rate of interest 
not exceeding four and one half per cent. ; 
principal and interest payable in coin, and the 
bonds to be free from taxation: It provides 
that while the principal shall be payable in this 
country, the interest may be payable either in 
this conntry or in Europe, at the option of the 


subseribers to the loan; and that the present 
fivé-twenties may be: exchanged for the new 
bonds. The reasons urged by the Secretary in 
favor of the new loan being exempt from taxa- 
tion are, in the first place, that any taxation 
imposed by local authorities would be an in- 
ereasé of interest which the national Govern- 
ment would be compelled to pay, and that it 
would be a surrender of the national sov- 
ereipnty in a point essential to the maintenance 
of its power and the preservation of its inter- 
ests... This scheme, if carried into successful 
operation, would reduce our annual interest 
$18,000,000. . 

I see no reason why Congress should delay 
the passage of a bill based on the recommend- 
ation of the Secretary. We passed à funding 
bill in the last Congress which, as will be rec- 
ollected, failed to become a law through the 
neglect of Andrew Johnson to sign it. Let 
Congress repeat its action, and empower the 
Secretary to enter at once on the work which 
he tells us is in his opinion of easy accomplish- 
ment. 

RETRENCHMENT AND ECONOMY. 

T entertain no doubt of the determination of 
the Administration to carry forward with suc- 
cess that policy of retrenchment and economy 
which it has already inaugurated and which is 
demanded by the American people, This con- 
viction doés not rest on mere hope or specula- 
tion, I gather it, sit, from an examination of 
the receipts and expenditures of the Govern- 
ment for the last two years, ‘That examina- 
tion agsures me that we have entered upon an 
era of that ‘ economical disbursement’’ of 
the public revenues so significantly suggested 
by the President in the message which we are 
now considering. And I here propose to show 
bya comparative and analytical statement, 
drawn from the most authentic sources, that 
the expenditures under:the administration of 
President Grant, for the eleven months that he 
has been in power, have been reduced more 
than fifty-five million dollars below the expend- 
itures for the corresponding eleven months of 
the lasi Administration. The following is the 
table: 

Comparison of Expenditures. 
Mareh, 1868........5 $31,445,028 72 
Second quarter, 89,850,841 02 
Third quarter, 1868 3,152,470 75 
Fourth quarter, 1863. 72,817,748 44 
36 28,301,200 60 


aativa $327,067, 284 53 


Total cer 
March, 1869 
Second quarter, 1869. 


Third quarter, 1869 $5,450,514 
Fourth quarter, 180 60,227, 
Sanwary, LTO recesses 24,533,982 27 
Votanas RETE misian 271,927,803 09 
Difference in favor of the Administra- 
tion of President Grant... wee $55,139,981 44 


Sore ne 


This statement shows a reduction in the 
first eleven. months of General Grant’s admin- 
istration of $55,189,981 44, To this reduction 
should be added the sum of $14,481,888 06, 
being an increase of the receipts in the depart- 
ment of internal revenue for the first five 
months of the present fiscal year over the 
amount collected in the {first five months in 
the last fiscal year of Andrew Johnson's ad- 
ministration, having been secured to the Gov- 
erhment by the honesty and ability with which 
the public revenues have been collected dar- 
ing the present Administration, as shown in 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
making the aggregate saving in these particu- 
lars alone $69,571,314 44. It appears, alsó; 
from the same official report that the expenses 
of collecting the customs revenue for the year 
ending June 80, 186), were reduced $1,001,- 
647 80, while the collections. in the same 
branch of the public service duritg the éleven 
months of the Republican administration of 
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General. Grant were $9,738,441 49 in excess 
of the collections in the same department for 
the last eleven months of the Administration 
of Andrew Johnson. 

To sum up: the economy account under the 
administration of General Grant-shows this: 


Reduction in the gencral exponses......° $55,199,981 44 
Increaso in collections from. internal 
LOVEMUC sssereereso cqeotsesbeceessactcenqeeceveszess 14,481,833 08 
Decrease in expense of collecting s- 
TOMS POY CNUC..c,scescesersesrensseneesees saree’ 1,001,647 30 
Excess of collections in the same De- Pa 
PALINCORE,aisaosasrsnanseovssoinaossvepeacesasrser 9738, AAL 49 
Tatl ugratni eiiie PTEE $80,311,403 29 


This sum saved tothe taxpayers of the couv- 
try through the economy, integrity, and vigor- 
ous measures of the administration of General 
Grant has been applied to the reduction of the 
public debt and to the maintenance of the 
credit of the Government. : 

A. proportionate saving for the: remaining 
month of the first year of that Administration 
would carry the amount to $87,612,000, and 
this, with the amount of the Alaska purchase, 
($10,000,000,) which should have been paid 
by the last Adininistration, would advance the 
sum so saved to nearly one hundred million 
dollars in the first year of General Grant's 
administration. = 

Can there be any doubt that cconomy is to 
be the order of the day with the soldier states- 
man who stands at the head of the Govern- 
mont, when his pledges of retrenchment and 
reform under which he entered on the minis- 
tration of his high offiee are thus nobly re- 
deemed at the outset? 

Another most gratifying fact will be found 
in the increase of the revenue upon spiritsand 
tobacco. The following table will show that 
increase: 

: 1867. 1868. 
$33,542,051 72 $18,655,630 99 
19,765,148 41 18,730,095 32 


Total, 1887, $53,308,100 13 $37,885,726 22 
Total, 1888, 87,385,726 22 


Deerease.... $15,922,373 91 
Increase in L8G) ss vcscnsennsisrecnst annieeternseoes 


1859, 
29,401 TE 
30,707 SL 


$63,457,109 25 


37,385,726 22 


From this it will be seen that during John- 
son's administration the receipts decreased in 
a single year $I 378 91. Theyhave been 


22,378 
increased on these articles by strict enforce- 
ment of the Jawsunder the present Republican 
Administration, $31,071,888 08. The Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means propose to reduce 
still further the internal taxes $30,000,000, 
taking it from those articles of necessity, and 
from the industries and business of the country, 
where its burdens are now so severely felt. 
The country has every reason to expect from 
the administration of Gonoral Grant, as I have 
no doubt it will obtain, a further reduction 
in the expenses of the Government. We 
have in his administration, as I think I have 
clearly shown, the conimencement of an era 
of.retrenchment and reform too long deferred. 
Although I am not familiar with the opera- 
tions of all the Executive Departments of 
the Government, my official duties have led 
me to an examination of the wants and neces- 
sities, as well as the expenditures of the Navy 
Department, and nothing is clearer to my 
mind than that we can, with even-handed jus- 
tice to all the requirements of the service, reduce 
the succeeding annual expenditures several 
millionsin that branch. Since the inaugura- 
tion of President Grant the expenditures in 
that Department have been large in amount 
and extraordinary in character. Itis notto be 
disguised that while those expenditures have 
been the subject of severe criticism, they have 
also been the objective point of the lively dis- 
cussion which has arisen in Congress upon the 
question of public estimates and expenditures. 
Were it not for these expenditures and esti- 
mates there would have been, in my opinion, 


! the people to @ quick response. 


| tion is this day 


an almost universal acquiescence in the eco- 
nomical policy of the Administration. I do 
not propose to discuss at length, and at this 
time, their necessity or propriety.. I hope to 
find occasion to do so in the consideration of 
the naval appropriations, and I certainly intend 
that it shall be no fault of mineif they are not 
largely reduced. . Still, sir, it is but justice to 
the Department to say that its expenditures, 
largo:as they are, have been made with a view 
to improve ‘the efficiency of the Navy, and 
under the claim that the condition of our ves- 
sels demanded a large outlay for their repair 
aud improvement. From the report of the 
Secretary of the Navy it appears that eighty- 
six vessels of all classes have been repaired 
and refitted in the short space of seven months, 
and it is confidently asserted that the country 
has received the full benefit of all that has been 
expended. It is fair, sir, to infer that the out- 
lay has placed the Navy in such condition that 
its expenditures for the next fiscal year will 
permit a reduction of several millions. It is 
encouraging to observe that the Seerctary 
of the ‘lreasury in his report fixes them al 
$18,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 80th of 
June, 1871, which is a reduction of $10,000,000 
below the estimates of the Navy Department 
transmitted to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives. I shall 
regard it as a part of my duty while endeavor- 
ing to maintain the efficiency of the service to 
do all that lies in my power to effect a still 
greater reduction in the appropriations for the 
Navy. 
TE DUTY OF CONGRESS. 

And now, sir, what remains to be done to 
vindieate the ability of the Republican party 
to carry forward the Government in its career 
of honor and prosperity to the fruition of those 
hopes andaspirations which animate the breast 
of every patriot in the land ? 

The answer is plain; it rests with Congress 
in the plentitude of its power to indorse the 
just principles thus laid down by the Presi- 
dent, and by timely and prudent measures sus- 
tain him in his attempts to reclaim the country 
from the extravagant ideas and costly pol- 
icy of a warlike period to the healthy frugality 
and sound condition of an era of peace. How 
shat} it be done? It can and must be accom- 
plished by the closest serutiny into every item 
of public expenditure ; by guarding every ave- 
nue of approach to the public Treasury through 
the agency of wise and stringent legislation ; 
by cutting off, without fear or favor, every 
useless expense in the publie service; by re- 
ducing the Army and the Navy, as well as the 
civil service of the Government, to their actual 
working necessities, and especially hy resist- 
ing, with unrelenting determination the terrible 
pressure which comes from every quarter, in the 
shape of enormous claims against the Govern- 
ment growing out ofa condition of war, Ihave 
alluded to the recent discussions in this House 
which have taken place upon the estimates of 
the several Departments, In those debates the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr, Dawes, ] 


the veteran legislator, whose character for 
| experience and honesty we all so much ad- 


mire, struck the key-note of retrenchment, 
which, ringing throngh the land, has aroused 
‘True itis, 
sir, thet there was in this call to arms some 
discordant notes, which grated harshly ou the 
ears of his friends; some blows given in the 
sharp onset and in the ardor of the fight which 
might have been in better taste if bestowed 
upon his enemies ; buat upon the great over- 
shadowing question of retrenchment his posi- 
as commanding and noble as 
it is patriotie and just to the people. De- 
serving and receiving my sincere thanks for 
that fidelity to duty which led him to marshal 
to his aid his strength and his energies in 
behalf of economy in all branches of the public 


service, let me assure him that he will receive 
also an ardent and constant support from: me 
in the accomplishment of those great results 
so long as I have the honor to share with him 
the fellowship of this body. ` ` 

Mr. Chairman, it is through the frm and 
united efforts of the Republican party of the 
country that these desirable results are to be 
aecomplished. All branches of the Govern- 
ment are now in politicalharmony. That party 
has its history, prouder and nobler than the 
record of kings or States, and that history is 
to-day its pledge of future patriotism and good 
government. It cannot afford to be false to 
that history, nor will it be. Its past is proud, 
patriotie, glorious. It had its origin in the 
great principles of justice and equality, the true 
foundations of a republican State. It has been 
the champion of human liberty, and vindicated 
its claim to that proud title by its overthrow of 
an oppression unrivaled in magnitude and 
power. In the hour of its country’s trial it 
poured out ita treasures at the stern demand 
of inexorable war. By the courage of its legis- 
lative policy and the energy of its confeder- 
ated power it hurled the victorious armies of 
the Union against a brave but cruel foe, and 
struck down the flag of treason and rebellion, 
never, I trust, to be again borne aloft. It 
tore the shackles from the fettered limbs of 
four million slaves, whose fervent songs are 
to-day rising in thanksgiving to God for 
their great deliverance. When its arms had 
shattered the power of the rebellion, by its 
wise and comprehensive policy it gathered 
within the folds of its great scheme of recon- 
struction the jarring and discordant elements, 
and out of chaos and confusion evoked order 
and strength. Holding by its firm and power- 
ful organization the legislative power of the 
country, it has thrown the shield of the Con- 
stitution over the emancipated freedmen, and 
at last bestowed the right of citizenship and of 
suffrage on millions hitherto degraded and dis- 


franchised. It has had its trials and its sacri- 
fices. Forth to the fields of war and carnage, 


from their tree andhappy homes, marched the 
brave and gallant men who ou a hundred 
stricken fields maintained the honor of the 
country, pouring out their bload like water, a 
willing sacrifice to the holy cause of liberty. 
The garnered ashes of our martyred. heroes 
repose in the great tombs of Arlington and 
Gettysbarg, while the lurid glare of the mighty 
struggle in which they fell is lighting the fature 
pathway of our national life and glory. Along 
that pathway the traveler shall pause to gaze 
on the shadowy forms of those who went down 
in the great contest for constitutional liberty ; 
but of them all no form shal} rise more benig- 
nant, no countenance shall shine more radiant 
than that of him, our great leader, the mar- 
tyred Lincoln. 


Senators from Mississippi. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. SAULSBURY, 
OF DELAWARE, 
IN THE SENATE or THE UNITED Srares, 
February 24, 1870. 

The Senate having under consideration the reso- 
lution offered by Mi Srocx ton, to refer to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary the credentials of Mr. Revels, 
Senator-elect from the State of Mississippi- 

Mr. SAULSBOURY said : 

Mr. Presipext: I have buta few remarksto 
submit to the Senate on this occasion. | know 
that in rising to advocate the adoption of {fis 
resolution, in effect to oppose the admission of 
this negro or mulatto man to a seat in this 
body, L am attempting to prevent that which 
is already a certainty. It is not my intention, 
Mr. President, to go into any discussion of the 
character of the negro race, or of the propricty 
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of the legislation of Congress heretofore in 
reference to that race; neither is it my inten- 
tion unnecessarily to say anything that will 
wound the tender sensibilities of a majority of 
the members of this body. I know how fondly 
you are attached to the negro race. I know 
how dearly you love it. .I know how it has 
been the object of your legislative care and 
regard. I know, when compared with the in- 
terests of that once noble, proud, and elevated 
race to which it is my boast to belong, but 
now in your eyes the poor degraded white race, 
how transcendently important in your judgment 
are the interests of the negro race. I know how 
vastly superior in your estimation are the mem- 
bers of this negro race to the members of that 
race to which you yourselves belong. 

Sir, am I justified in making these remarks ? 
Are they idle, unmeaning words? I appeal to 
the history of this country for the last eight 
years; I appeal to the history of the legislation 
of Congress for the last eight years; 1 appeal 
to your own recorded votes and acts in this 
body ; I appeal tothe speeches which you have 
made on this floor, and I appeal now, sir, to 
that anxiety which you all display for the hur- 
ried and the immediate admission to a seat in 
this high council-chamber of the nation of this 
negro or mulatto man, that you may havea gen- 
eral revel of rejoicing when what in your esti- 
mation is a glorious work shall be achieved. 

Mr. DRAKE. Willmy honorable friend allow 
me to set him right about a matter of fact? I 
wish to inform the Senator from Delaware that 


the Senator elected from Mississippi (Mr. | 


Revels) is not a mulatto man, but an octo- 
roon, if that will make any difference in his 
argument. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. SAULSBURY,. And now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has it come to this that one of the chief 
champions of this negro race, who has done so 
much by word and act as a member of this 
body to show his sympathy and his love for the 
negro race, shall now back down from the high 
exalted position which ho has heretofore occu- 
pied, and say ‘we are not admitting a negro 
or mulatlo. Ohno, sir! butwe are only admit- 
ting Lo the Senate an oetoroon?’? [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. DRA, Ifthe honorable Senator will 
allow me, I will state that it was simply out of 
consideration for him that I desired to set him 
right upon the matter of fact. I supposed that 
of course the intensity of the Senator's oppo- 
sition to the admission of a Senator here hav- 
ing any negro blood would be in proportion to 
the intense blackness of his skin, and L wanted 
to alleviate the sufferings of the Senator from 
Delaware by pointing him to the fact that it 
was only an octoroon after all, and not a coal- 
black negro. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I am 
not aware that the Senator from Delaware hag 
manifested any suffering upon this occasion or 
during the progress of the debate in reference 
to the admission of this man ; and I know that 
tender sensibility of character, that fine, deli- 
cate sense of propriety, which always char- 
acterize the action and the conduct of the 
honorable member from Missouri—I know 
these things too well to believe that he would 
obtrude his kindness even upon as humble an 
individual as he who now addresses the Senate 
when his kindness was not sought, or at least 
when there was no assurance that it would be 
appreciated, 

But, now, Mr. President, since the honor- 
able member and those who act with him in 
this body have for the moment backed down 
from the vindication of the propriety of the 
admission of a negro or a mulatto to a seat in 
the Senate of the United States, and only take 
a smaller dose, the admission of an octoroon, 
i shall oppose the admission of this octoroon 
for a few moments upon the same principles 
and upon the same questions of law and for 
the same reasons that I would oppose the ad- 


mission of what I suppose to: have been the 
object dearest to the Senator’s heart and those 
who act with him, the admission of a negro 
out.and ont, ; 

When yesterday there was presented to this 
body what purported to be a certificate of the 
election by the Legislature of the State-of 
Mississippi of this person claiming a seat upon 
this floor, I felt it my duty to object to the 
reception of the paper on the ground that it 
was not such a paper as evidenced a valid elec- 
tion to the Senate of the United States by the 
Legislature of that State. Reflection has con- 
vinced me more thoroughly that the objection 
which I then made is perfectly sound. And 
now, Mr. President, if there were no other 
reason than the objection started in limine to 
the reception of the proposed evidence of elec- 
tion, why these pretended credentials should 
go to the Committee on the Judiciary, I say 
that is reason suficient of itself. You have 
an act of Congress, passed in 1866, and cited 
by the honorable member from Missouri him- 
self yesterday, which requires that an election 
to membership in this body by a State Legis- 
lature shall be certified by the Governor of the 
State and countersigned by the secretary of 
State. 

Sir, you have no such certificate in this case. 
What have you? You have a paper signed, 
ora certificate sigued, by one Major General 
Ames, commander of this military district, and 
who also attaches to it the words ‘* provisional 
governor of Mississippi.” For all practical 
and legal purposes, and for all trathful pur- 
poses, he might as well have signed himself 
* major general commanding that military dis- 
trict and the great tycoon’? Ee never was 
provisional governor of Mississippi; and there- 
fore the suggestion made yesterday, that being 
provisional governor of Mississippi, and sign- 
ing the certificate as provisional governor of 
that State, met the requirements of the act of 
Congress, has no force. It was then alleged 
that the credentials of the Senators from the 
State of Virginia were certified to by the pro- 
visional governor of that State. Well, sir, it 
is a fact, so far as the State of Virginia is con- 
cerned, that the certificate was so certified ; but 
then there was a person in the State of Virginia, 
Mr. Walker, who, whether his commission as 
provisional governor of Virginia was valid or 
not, held the appointment of provisional gov- 
ernor of Virginia. But I ask you, sir, where 
is the authority for the assertion that General 
Ames was ever provisional governor of Mis- 
sissippi? Ile was major general by brevet in 
the Army of the United States, and assigned 
to the command of the military department 
in which the State of Mississippi was included. 
But when, where, by whom was he appointed 
provisional governor. of the State of Missis- 
sippi ? 

I offered a resolution this morning in this 
body asking the President of the United States 
to communicate to the Senate any commission 
or power of appointment under which General 
Ames assumed to act as the provisional gov- 
ernor of Mississippi; and if there was no such 
commission or appointment in writing, by what 
authority he assumed so to act. What did the 
Senate do? What did the honorable member 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wiuson,] who per- 
haps may be regarded as the particular cham- 
pion of the admission of the claimant to a seat 
in this body? He objected to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution, and therefore we 
cannot have the information from the President 
of the United States to-day. 

What does this show? ‘There is circumstan- 
tial evidence in this case which, in the absence 
of positive testimony, to my mind is strong, 
and which I shall hold to be conclusive proof 
of the assertion which I made, that this man 
never was provisional governor of Mississippi 


‘ until his appointment or authority so to sct 


shall be exhibited to this body. What is that, 
sir? I appeal to the current news of the day, 
that which you have all seen and read, that 
some time, I think it was in. the month of 
January, this General Ames, being in command 
of the military department in which the State 
of Mississippi is included, issued an order of 
his own motion, of his own authority, speak- 
ing for himself; and in the plenitude of that 
power which these military satraps assume to 
themselves, appointing the Governor-elect of 
the State of Mississippi, Governor Alcorn, to 
be provisional governor of the State of Mis- 
sissippi. General Ames, as military commander 
of the department in which the State of Mis- 
sissippi was. included, issues an order appoint- 
ing Governor Alcorn to be provisional gov- 
ernor of the State of Mississippi! He then 
himself, atthat time, was not, I presume, pro- 
visional governor of Mississippi; because if 
he was at that time provisional governor of 
Mississippi I presume that even those who advo- 
cate the most extensive powers in the hands 
of these military commanders will not assume 
that he could transmit that authority to act as ` 
military governor to whomsoever he pleased. 
It was not an estate in his hands, I presume. 
It was not an estate in fee in General Ames, 
and therefore transmissible and transferable 
by him to whomsoever he pleased ; and neither 
if he had happened to die would it have 
descended to his heirs. 

J assume, then, Mr. President, that at the 
date of that order, in the month of January, 
General Ames was not himself provisional 
governor of Mississippi, because the very act 
of assuming to and in 4act issuing a general 
order appointing Governor Alcorn to be pro- 
visional governor of the State is inconsistent 
with the fact that he himself was provisional 
governor at that time, the office of provisional 
governor, whatever it may be, whatever may 
be its powers, whether it has any or not, never 
having been claimed by anybody to be trans- 
ferable at will from one holder to another ; and 
here I will remark in reference to that corre- 
spondence that the reply of Governor Alcorn, 
refusing the appointment of provisional gov- 
crnor, did great credit to him. I ought, per- 
haps, to read the substance of that reply in 
justice to Governor Alcorn, whom you rejected 
once as a member of this body, and whose cre- 
dentials as a Senator-elect from the State of 
Mississippi, when presented, you would not 
consider. 

Governor Alcorn appeared in the Senate of 
the United States after the termination of the 
war as a Senator-elect from the State of Missis- 
sippi. This body would not even act upon his 
credential, or give to them the least considera- 
tion. He was not then in that happy frame 
of mind to commend himself to your favorable 
consideration ; he had been connected, T be- 
lieve, with the soathern confederacy, and had 
seen some active service in the field. Since 
then—and you will allow this by way of digres- 
sion, because it is pleasant to me sometimes 
to stir up your very pure minds by way of 
remembrance—a change has come over Gov- 
ernorAlcorn, Heis the same man; his former 
term is not expired, but his political associa- 
tions have changed, and there is the magic of 
the thing. Coming here elected by his State 
to represent the State, his credentials were not 
even considered; but since that time he hag 
taken a dose of that peculiar medicine which 
you always keep in the Republican apothecary 
shop [laughter] to apply to sick patients polit- 
ically. He has taken a dose, whether large or 
small I do not know, but your doctors in that 
particular branch of medical science consider 
that it has been sufficient to heal him of past 
diseases, to make him a well man, and to qual- 
ify him to be a member in your political chureh ; 
a political saint, equal, perhaps, in his polit- 
ical virtues to yourselves; a sufficient dose of 
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your political medicine to enable him to vote 
the Republican ticket and become a candidate 
for office on the Republican ticket; and that is 
all you require of any man. ` 

You love to talk about rebels ; you love to 
talk aboutthe disloyalmen; how bad the rebels 
were, how bad the rebels are.; and you have no 
powels of mercy for them ; but let one of the 
most heinous of the transgressors only. take 
your dose of apothecary’s stuff, vote your ticket, 
or become a candidate for office on your ticket, 
with a pledge of fidelity to Radicalism, and all 
the past is forgotten; the Ethiop has changed 
his skin, the leopard has lost his spots, and he 
who was a great, flagrant transgressor has 
become a full-fledged saint! 

Sir, we have had some remarkable proofs of 
this fact. This is not exactly pertinent to the 
question of the admission of Revels to the 
Senate; but yet it has some relevancy to the 
spirit actuating and governing you in the ad- 
mission of Revels. Why, sir, during the prog- 
ress of the war the papers were filled daily 
with accounts of the: havoc which a certain 
General Longstreet was making down in the 
southern country; of his gallant dashes, of his 
fiery assaults upon the Union forces, and there 
. was no man in all the southern country who 
was esteemed by you a greater rebel or more 
deserving of condemnation ; ay, and of a hal- 
ter, than General Longstreet. But after the 
war General Longstreet took a dose of your 
apothecary’s stuff and became a genuine Rad- 
ical; and to convince you that he was such he 
came here and proffered to give you the most 
convincing proof, and assured you that he 
would even condescend to accept the survey- 
orship of the port of New Orleans, worth sev- 
eral thousand dollars a year. You were satis- 
fied that your medicine had not failed to oper- 
ate beneficially and powerfully in this case ; 
and Longstreet was appointed surveyor of the 
vort of New Orleans, and holds the office to-day. 

Taving given you that evidence of a truly 
sound conversion to your political faith, you 
admitted him into the family of loyalists, and 
he is to-day one of your bright and shining 
stars | 

Sir, your political action in this regard war- 
rants mein the expression of the belief that 
if you had believed that the State of Missis- 
sippi would have gone against you in the late 
election unless you could have acquired the 
yaluable services of Jefferson Davis, and he 
would have consented to become your stand- 
ard-bearer and pledged himself to the support 
of your principles and your policy in the pres- 
ent and future, you would have extended to 
him the cordial hand of political fellowship 
and welcomed him into the family of political 
saints. 

Now, Mr. President, I come back to the fact 
that General Ames never was provisional gov- 
ernor of Mississippi. I assume it tobe a fact 
in the light of surrounding circumstances and 
from the fact that you denied me this morning 
the testimony of the President on this subject. 
I assume the fact that he never was provisional 
governor of Mississippi except by his own 
appointment. Is there anything appertaining 
to the duties or to the military office of a ma- 
jor general in the Army of the United States 
that gives to such an officer the power to 
appoint himself, while holding such an office, 
provisional governor of a State? There is not. 
General Ames, it is fair to presume, never has 
been provisional governor of Mississippi ex- 
cept by his own appointment. Only see how 
in that unbounded generosity which no doubt 
governed him he provided a governor for a 
State by the appointment of himself—a very 
bountiful provision for a whole State! Why, 
sir, the youth does not look as if his mother 
had weaned him long, and I doubt whether she 
knows he is out to-day. [Laughter] 

Then, sir, if these things be so the certificate 


relied on is not such a certificate asis required 
by the provision of the act of Congress which 
you yourselves passed. For these reasons I 
shall vote for theresolution offered by the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, to refer the credentials 
of this man to the Judiciary Committee. 

But it may be attempted to be answered, 
as was suggested yesterday by the honorable 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, that 
there is other evidence which is even better 
than any kind of certificate which could be 
presented, and that is what purports to be an 
abstract from the proceedings of the Legisla- 
ture of Mississippi which was read at the desk. 
Now, sir, that abstract never was sent to this 
body by any authority of the State of Missis- 
sippi. No department of the government of 
the State of Mississippi ever forwarded that 
abstract to this body. At first the gentlemen 
relied upon the certificate signed by General 
Ames, styling himself provisional governor. 
Subsequently there was handed up to the desk 
what purported to be an abstract of the pro- 
ceedings of the joint meeting of the two houses 


composing the Legislature of Mississippi, 


whether in fact an abstract you and no mem- 
ber of this body can determine. Who knows 
the handwriting attached to it? Who knows 
that the persons who purport to certify to that 
abstract were officers of the State of Missis- 
sippi or not? It has not the first pretense to 
the character of prima facie evidence, where 
ever such evidence is receivable, either in 
courts of justice or elsewhere. That, then, 
falls to the ground ; and you have no evidence 
such as the law requires or upon which you 
can base a sound judgment that this man 
Revels was ever elected a member of the 
Senate of the United States. 

This being so, I submit that propriety, that 
justice, that right, that the interests not only 
of the present, but that the interests which may 
be in the future, demand that these papers 
should go to the Judiciary Committee, that 
they should inquire into the fact of his election, 
because the Senate being the judge of the elec- 
tions and qualifications of its members, the first 
point that I make goes to his election and to 
the evidence of that election. 

But, Mr. President, L advocate the adoption 
of the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
New Jersey upon a broader, higher, stronger 
ground, and that is that even had the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Mississippi elected openly 
and squarely this man Revels to the Senate of 
the United States, and had that election been 
evidenced by such a certificate of election as is 
required by the act of Congress, then under 
the Constitution of the United States he is not 
eligible to a seat in this body. J may be mis- 
taken in my views of this question. It is 
enough for me to know that those with whom 
I politically act in this body are of the same 
opinion. Itis enough for me to know that five 
years ago nearly every member of this body, if 
gentlemen mean to be considered as acting 
consistently, entertained the same opinion I do 
to-day, and I will give you that evidence which 
you yourselves have furnished before I shall 
have done. 

I do not wish to deal with this question in 
any sly, one-sided, or evasive manner. I wish 
to meet the question boldly and squarely, and 
assert the principle, which I honestly believe 
to be sound, that under the Federal Constitu- 
tion there is not a negro or mulatto within the 
whole limits of the United States to-day who 
is eligible to a seat inthis body. I know that 
we were told yesterday that the changes in the 
Constitution had worked wonders; and we had 
an exultant speech from the honorable mem- 
ber from Nevada, [Mr. Nyz,] telling us what 
wonderful changes the Republican party had 
wrought in the country, and how the Constitu- 
tion of the country had been by them changed. 

Yes, sir; we read in the leading organ of the 


Republican party published in this city, a frank 
announcement, made exultingly, that ought to 
startle the freemen of America, and which 
should rouse them from ocean to ocean and 
from the lakes to the Gulf, which should cause 
them to consider whether the time has not at 
last arrived for them to wake up to the alarm- 
ing innovations upon their Constitution, framed 
by their worthy and patriotic sires, and which 
was intended to be a rich and noble heritage 
to them and to their posterity forever. And 
what, sir, was that announcement? That in 
the last eight years this Government had been 
more completely revolutionized than was this 
country by the separation of the Colonies from 
Great Britain; that the revolution had been 
greater, more thorough, more fundamental, 
and invoking Democrats to come up and accept 
the situation, the revolution being complete, 

Yes, sir, the party which the honorable mem- 
ber from Nevada eulogized yesterday has, by 
the confession of its leading organ, published 
in the capital of the country, under the eyes 
of the members of Congress and the Executive, 
proclaimed that you have revolutionized the 
Government, and that your work hasbeen more 
thorough and more complete than was the work 
of revolution wrought by your fathers in their 
separation from the British Government. 

‘Then, sir, I say to you, addressing you not 
as Republicans, but as revolutionists, that 
there is one thing, that there is one extent to 
which your revolutionary movement has not 
carried you yet, and that is to make a negro 
or a mulatto eligible to a seat in the Senate 
of the United States at the present time. 

I am aware, Mr. President, that you pro- 
posed, or undertook to propose, an amendment 
to the Constitution to effect that end. So far 
as my own individual opinions are concerned 
L have no hesitation in avowing them, I think 
your fourteenth amendment is no more a part 
of the Constitution of the United States to-day 
than anything which you, while sitting in that 
chair, might write upon a piece of paper and 
fling upon the floor, But I will not stop to 
assign my reasons for entertaining thatopinion. 
If the oceasion should ever require the assign- 
ment of reasous I shall be perfectly prepared 
and ready to assign them; but I am going to 
treat, for the purposes of this argument, this 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution as 
you would have it treated, as a valid part of 
the Constitution of the United States; and I 
say that that docs not make this man Revels 
eligible to a seat in the Senate of the United 
States. What is that amendment? 

“ AU persons born or naturalized, in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States, and of the State wherein 
they reside, No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States, nor shall any State 
deprive any person of lifo, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law, nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 

That is section one, and the only section 
which has any relevancy to the question under 
consideration. But my point is this: if Revels 
be not qualified to bea member of the Senate 
of the United States otherwise than by this 
amendment, then this amendment does not 
operate to qualify him; and why? Because the 
third paragraph of section three of the first 
article of the Constitution declares that— 

“No person shall bo a Senator who shall not have 
attained tho age of thirty years, and been nine years 
a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, beaninhabitant of thatState for which 
he shall be chosen.” 

Then, if Revels was by this constitutional 
amendment—treating it as a valid portion of 
the Constitution—declared to be a citizen of 
the United States, yet if he was not a citizen 
of the United States within the meaning of the 
Constitution as it stood before the adoption of 
this amendment he is not now eligible toa seat 
in this body ; because this fourteenth article was 
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only declared to. have been adopted as a part 
of the Constitution in the year 1868,..and it 
would require that be should havecbeen a eiti- 
gen nine years after the adoption of that amend- 
ment. Fberefore, if you rely:upon ‘the fonr- 
teenth amendment of the Constitution, whieh 
you declare to be a part of the Constitution, as 
rendering him eligible to the position of Sen- 


nine years not having elapsed since he hecame 


a citizen of the United States by virtue of that. | st, and not only of hi 
| but of the courtthatunited in opinion with him, | 


provision of the Constitution, he is prevented 
hy the third paragraph of the third section of 
the first. article from being a Senator- in this 
body, because that requires that he shall have 
been a citizen for nine years. `- 

I will not elaborate this point. The bare 
statement of it, if that be the basis of. your. 
claim for his eligibility to .a seat on this floor, 
is sufficient to show his ineligibility. . But, sir, 


I may be answered that he was a citizen of the | 


United States by virtue of some other action 
of Congress than the fourteenth amendment, 
It may be claimed that be was a citizen of the 
United States by virtue of the passage by Con- 
gress of what is termed the civil rights bill. 
Well, my opinion of the civil rights bill is just 
about the same as itis of the fourteenth amend- 
ment; but for the purposes of this argument I 
treat it as valid and binding. Then, my answer 
to the claim of citizenship arising from the pas- 
sage of the civil rights bill is that that was passed 
in 1866; and if his citizenship was created by 
that act, then the nine years have not elapsed 
since the passage of the act, and since he thus 
became a citizen. 

But, Mr. President, it may be said that he 
was a citizen. long before the passage of the 
civil rights bill and the adoption of the four- 
teenth amendment. L know, sir, how pro- 
gressive revolutionists generally are; and the 
self proclaimed revolutionists of the present 
day have shown themselves to be no less pro- 
gressive than the revolutionists of every former 
pariod, of every former age, and of every other 
country. No doubt, sir, the exigencies of party 
may have induced you to come to the. conclu- 
sion that what none of you believed ten or 
fifteen years ago is true, and that every negro, 
especially free negro. or free mulatto, in the 
United States is a citizen of the United States 
because he was born on the aoil of the United 
States. 

We. were told yesterday by the honorable 
member from Nevada that he never expected 
to hear the Dred Scott decision cited in the 
Senate of the United States, or anywhere else, 
as law. le volunteered the expression of his 
opinion in reference to Chief Justice Taney in 
no very complimentary terms. Sir, he acted 
but in accordance with the spirit of the times. 
These are times when the great intellectual 
lumivaries of the world, of every age, of every 
country, and especially of this country and the 
past years of this country, are treated sneer- 
ingly, their abilities decried, their honest fame 
attempted to be tarnished. These men were 
giants!—great, intellectual, mighty giants, in 
comparison to whom the dwarfed intellects of 
the present hour are but pigmies perched on 
Alps. These are times when the utterances 
of such men are derided, when the characters 
of such men are maligned by the revolutionists 
of the present day. 

Sir, 1 shall enter into no eulogy upon Chief 
Justice Taney, into no defense of the purity of 
his character, the high manliness and nobility 
of his nature. In the records of his history, 
and in the recollection of all thethoughtfuland 
wise who knew him when alive, he stands well; 
and now that “ life’s fitful fever is o'er” his 
character can suffer no disparagement, not 
even in the Senate Chamber of the ‘United 
States, by such accusations as have beem re 
peatedly hurled against his memary..... . < 


But we were told by the honorable meiiher i 


r f followed that reversal. 
ator upon this floor, my answer to that is that |i 


from Nevadathat, when the Dred Scott decision. 
was made it thrilled the whole land; he told 


us how. it shocked the sensibilities of the whole 
country ; how it: outraged publie sentiment ;. 
i and- how a wonderful and. unchangeable. re- 


versal of that opinion had taken place; and we 
were told of the glorious results which have 
The high court. of 
errors and appeals, lauded by the Senator, 
that sat in judgment upon the decision of that 
learned and able jurist, and not only of him, 


was the popular mob.. That was the tribunal 


to whom the appeal was taken; and the mob, | 


we were told, gave a decision reversing the 
decision of the Supreme Court: of the United 
States. That, sir, again is in accordance with 
the spirit of revolution, Revolutionists always 
appeal:to the mob to decide contrary to law. 
The law is in their way. It is necessary to 
destray or defy the law; and henee it is that 
instead of meeting the decisions of lawin a 
legal forum they appeal ta the passions of 
the maddened: hour, and an ignorant judge is 
a better instrument for. the purposes of the 
reversal than a learned one. ; 

But, Mr. President, the answer that I make 
to the'suggestion is this: that at the time that 
decision was made, and subsequently, no party 
in the United States went. before the people 
and took issue with that portion of the decision 
which has relevancy to the question now under 
discussion. When that court deeided that it 
was not within the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to prohibit slavery in the Territories, but 
that the owners of slaves might take them into 
any Territory of the United States until they 
were prohibited by the action of the State, 
when the Territory should become organized 
into a State, it was then that politicians, seeing 
the strength of the North to be numerically so 
ntuch greater than that of the South, thought 
it was a good time to build-up a great, strong, 
powerful northern: party; and they took issue 
with the decision upon those points to appeal 
to the people, and talked about slavery’s ex- 
tending itself over the northern Territories and 
into the northern States; and then was heard 
the declaration of one of your political saints, 
now passed from earth, that this country. must 
become either all slaveholding orall free; that 
a house divided against itself could not stand. 
lt was upon those points that your people of 
the Narth took issue with the Supreme Court, 
and said that the court went beyond the ques- 
tion before it, the question ag ta the citizenship 
of Dred Scott, andassumed to decide questions 
not properly in the case, 

You nowhere took issue with that decision 
before your people, according to my recollec- 
tion, in reference to. the question or the pro- 
priety of the decision as to the point whether 

red Seott was a citizen of the United States, 
or whether a free negro or a free mulatto could 
bea citizen of the United States. You did 
not think that there was enough in that ques- 
tion to arouse the passions of the northern 
people; and Lappeal to you, sir, whether any 
party made this issue in the struggles of that 
day, and whether anywhere betore your people 
you took issue with the decision of the Supreme 

Sourt of the United States in reference to the 
citizenship: of a negro or mulatto; whether free 
or slave, You know you did not. You acqui- 
esced in it. Why, sir, you have been acqui- 
escing init ever since. With all your abuse 
of Chief Justice Taney. and the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, you have 


| never abused him or the court for deciding that 


a free negro or a slave negro or & mulatto was 
not a citizen of the United States, 

Why, sir, during this session the honorable 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, [ Mr. 
‘FRumRULL, ] who, I believe; is considered sound 


| inthe political faith of modern Republicanism, 


or revolutionism, whichever it may be, has 
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given some utterances upon this. subject. It 
is true in regard to the honorable Senator from 
Tlinois, and it is. trne in- relation to some of 
his colleagues, that sometimes good, sound 
principles of constitutional law get possession 


_ of. their minds and influenee their action tem- 


porarily, and they. apparently separate from 
the. majority of their associates on this. floor. 
But they in a very few days do something or 
other to. rehabilitate themselves. with their 
party, as chances present themselves to them, 
and thus. convince their associates that their 
political orthodoxy is nob to be doubted. 
And although it is true that the honorable 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee has occa- 
sionally announced very good State-righis dog- 
trines and very sound constitutional law, yet, 
to show that he is just assound as any of you, 
he introduced ‘here a bill to define the jurisdic- 


| tion of the Supreme Court of the United States, 


which no doubt he thought, which at least. he 


| had a right to think, would be convincing 


proof that he was just as progressive as any 
of you. Iam not going toargue that bill now; 
but in the speech which he made in advocacy 
of that bill he said that there had been very 
few instances where the Supreme Court of the 
United States had decided an act of Congress 
to be unconstitutional, and he justified the 
Supreme Court in deciding certain acts to be 
unconstitutional. Not more than halfa dozen 
had ever been decided to be unconstitutional ; 
but in rendering the decisions there had been 
obiter dicta; the judges had talked too much ; 
and here is what he said about the Dred Scott 
decision : : 

“Why, sir, take the famous Dred Scatt ease, and 
what was the decision in it? Simply that the circuit 
court had no jurisdiction ofthe case; that was all 
there was in it; that Dred Scott was not a citizen 
within the meaning of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States go as to authorize him to bring a suit in 
the Federal courts. That was all there was of the 
decision; but the court traveled beyond. that, and 
undertook to declare what the powers. of Congress 
were over the. Territories of the United States; 
undertook to tell what laws Congress might pass, not 
in reference to the citizenship of Dred Scott, but as 
to whether slavery could go into the Territories ot 
the United States.” 

Now, sir, even so late as this very session 
of Congress the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, high upon your books, sound in 
the faith, refers to the Dred Scott decision, 
and he says that the only question in the case 
was whether Dred Scott was a citizen of the 
United States; and he has not one word of 
disapproval of the decision in that regard, but 
only in reference to the other matters which I 
have stated. 

Mr. President, I promised to show you that 
you yourselves, as a political party, have recog- 
nized the decision of the Supreme Court of 


| the United States in the Dred Scott case in 
i reference to the citizenship of negroes and 


mulattoes to be sound law, and I proceed to 
give you that evidence. I have too “much 
respect for your intelligence ag gentlemen, as 
members of a great political organization, and 
for your characters as consistent men, to believe 
that you would do an unmeaning thing, an 
inconsistent thing, and 1 claim now only for 
my view of your action in this regard that 
which you yourselves claim for it. in regard to 
everything else; I claim for it consisteney. 
Tf you did not believe that the decision inthe 
Dred Scott case was true constitutional law, 
and that a negro or mulatto was not, within 
the meaning of the Constitution of the United 
States, such a citizen of the United States as 
was contemplated at the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution, I ask you ‘why ‘did you 
pass the civil rights bil? : y 

You passed the civil rights bill iu 1860, which 


1; déclares— 


tates, and 


“That all persons bern in the United 


| not subject toany foreign Power, (excluding Indians 


not taxed,) are hereby deelared to be citizens of the 


| United States.” 
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Why did you pass that act? Did you.mean 
io do a foolish and unmeaning thing, or as 
wise legislators did you mean todo a sensible, 
consistent thing? You cannot say that there 
had been a great many slaves. in the United 
States, and that therefore. it was necessary to 
pass this act in order to make them citizens of 
the United States, because before you passed 
the civil rights bill you had proposed the thir- 
teenth amendment to the several States—that 
is, you say you proposed it, and you say they 
adopted it—abolishing slavery in the United 
States. . Proclamation was made by the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States that slavery 
had been abolished throughout the whole Uni- 
ted States, by. the action of the States, before 
the passage of this bill, Then, you cannot say 
that you passed this act to make these persons 
citizens who had theretofore been slaves, be- 
cause if free negroes were from the fact that 
they were free negroes citizens of the United 
States, then upon the abolition of slavery 
throughout the United States all who had been 
slaves became citizens just as much as those 
who had been free before the adoption of that 
amendment. 

Therefore you passed this act, I assume—and 
you are bound ‘to agree to the assumption in 
order to be consistent—hecause you yourselves 
believed that without the passage of this act 
the free negroes and free mulatioes, or as you 
may please to call them, the people of color, 
throughout the United States were notcitizens. 
Then I cite to you that act, your own act, as 
evidence thatin your own judgment at the time 
of its passage and up to the time of its passage 
negroes and mulattoes were not citizens of the 
United States. 

But, sir, aquestion might arise, asit did arise 
in the discussion upon the passage of that bill, 
whether Congress by its own act merely could 
make citizens of persons who were not citizens 

- before, and whether it did not require a consti- 
tutional amendmentto make negroes and mulat- 
toes citizens of the United States; and not will- 
ing even to rely upon your own act of 1866, 
commonly called the civil rights bill, as securing 
citizenship to this class of persons, you pro- 
posed your fourteenth amendment to the sev- 
eral States, which I have read, which declares 
also that all persons born in the United States, 
except Indians not taxed, are citizens of the 
United States. Why did you make that prop- 
osition to the several States? Is it possiblé 
that you did so foolish, so senseless a thing as 
to propose an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States in reference to a matter 
which needed no amendment? If, as the Con- 
stitution existed in 1866, when you proposed 
this amendment to that instrument declaring 
all persons born in the United States to be cit- 
izens, which you know was intended to have 
particular reference to this race of which I 
have been speaking; if, as the Constitution 
stood before, they were citizens, how can you 
reconcile your conduct with consistency in pro- 
posing an amendment to make them citizens? 

The very fact that you proposed that four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States declaring that these persons 
were citizens of the United States, and requir- 
ing its ratification at the point of the bayonet, 
turning out members of Legislatures elected in 
the different States in order to secure its rati- 
fication, is conclusive on this point. Why did 
you propose such an amendment, and why did 
you think it so important if without it these 
people were citizens of the United States? It 
may be an affront to this revolutionary party, 
or Republican party, to say to them that they 
are consistent. Sir, I must use parliamentary 
language, and therefore I must say that you 
have been consistent. However inconsistent 
in everything else, you have been perfectly 
consistent in reference to this question of negro 
citizenship. You declared by your civilrights 
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bill in 1866 that negroes were citizens of the 
United States. Of course it could only have 
effect after its passage. Then you proposed 
an amendment to. change the Constitution, be- 
cause it is no amendment unless it is a change, 
changing some existing provision or adding 
some provision that before did not exist, or 
supplying some defect, remedying some evil 
that existed, or. bestowing some right that did 
not exist. Then you amend the fundamental 
law of the land by solemnly inserting into it, 
in, 1868, a provision that this very class of 
people are citizens of the United States, Then 
they were not citizens before, or you would not 
have proposed that. I hope my Republican 
friends are not offended at the mere suggestion 
that they are consistent. Respect for them 
requires that I should treat them as consistent, 
and my kind personal feelings for most of the 
members of that party on this floor causes me 
to feel at heart that I should always love to 
regard them as consistent, and in that sincerity 
of private feeling toward them personally I say 
that they have been perfectly consistent upon 
this subject, and that they have indorsed when- 
ever they had an opportunity this great point 
decided, and which they say was the only 
point in controversy in the Dred Scott case, 
that negroes and mulattoes are not citizens of 
the United States; that they have at every 
possible step and on every possible opportunity 
that presented itself indorsed it and indorsed 
it fully. 

Then, sir, [submit to you, if you are consist- 
ent in your political action, do you not stand 
the self-confessed advocates of the principle 
for which I contend, and the principle asserted 
in the Dred Scott case, that free negroes and 
free mulattoes were not citizens of the United 
States prior to the adoption of the so-called 
fourteenth amendment? 

But, sit, it may be attempted to be answered, 
t Well, we knew they were citizens anyhow, 
and we thought we would pass that bill, and 
we thought we would have that amendment.” 
I am sure that gentlemen in this Senate will 
not place themselves in any situation of that 
kind. They will not say that they knew that 
negroes and mulattoes were citizens of the 
United States previous to the passage of the 
civil rights bill and prior to the adoption of the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States; and yet, notwithstanding 
that knowledge, that they deliberately as legis- 
lators passed the civil rights bill, and incorpor- 
ated in itthe heaviest penal provisions; and that 
they went to work solemnly, proposed changes 
in the Constitution of the United States, which 
do not have effect until after their passage, de- 
claring that negroesand mulattoes were citizens 
ofthe United States. They willuot place them- 
selves in the position of saying that they knew 
they were citizens before, and just did this for 
fun! Wise men do not actin that way. No; 
you are consistent, gentlemen; you are in- 
dorsers of the very principle which you say was 
the only principle in the Dred Scott case; that 
is, that negroes and mulattoes, though born 
in the United States, were not citizens of the 
United States. 
` These positions are true; and I hold that the 
argument, however feebly presented in its prin- 
ciples, is entirely impregnable, and then Í say 
that this man Revels is not eligible to a seat 
upon this floor as a member of the Senate of 
the United States, the Republican or revolu- 
tionary members of the Senate themselves 
being judges. 

But, sir, not only have the Federal judiciary 
decided that persons of African descenj are not 
citizens of the United States within the mean- 
ing of the Federal Constitution, but the other 
departments of the Government, legislative and 
executive, have decided the same thing. Many 
acts of Congress to this effect might be cited. 


utes-at-Large, page 809, will be found an act 
passed in 1818, entitled An act for the regula. 
tion of seamen on board the public and private 
vessels of the United States.’’ Section one of 
this act provides— : 

_ “That from and after the termination of the war 
in which the United States aro now engaged. with 
Great Britain it shall not be lawful to employ on 
board any of the public or private vessels ofthe Uni- 
ted States any person or persons except citizens of 
the United States or persons of color natives of the 
United States.” 

Here the distinction between citizens of the 
United States and persons of color is legis- 
latively declared. Here the Congress of the 
United States in 1818, in which body were many 
of the men who helped to frame the Constitu- 
tion, declared that persons of color, that is 
persons of African descent, are not citizens of 
the United States, and this act was approved 
by James Madison as President, commonly 
ealled the Father of the Constitution. 

The executive department of the Govern- 
ment has uniformly decided the same way. It 
has refused to issue passports to persons of 
this race for the reason that they were not 
citizens of the United States. I also refer to 
the opinion of Attorney General Wirt, to be 
found in volume one of the Opinions of the 
Attorneys General, page 506. In that opinion 
Mr. Wirt, as the law officer of the Govern- 
ment, declares that " free negroes in Virginia 
are not citizens of the United States in the 
sense in which the term citizens is used in the 
acts regulating foreign and the coasting trade,” 
and that ‘the word. citizens as used in the 
Constitution has the same meaning that it has 
in the several acts of Congress passed under 
the authority of the Constitution.” 

This doctrine is also declared by Caleb 
Cushing, Attorney General, in an exhaustive 
opinion to be found in volume seven of the 
Opinions of the Attorneys General, page 746. 

Ir. President, before the Federal Union 
was formed, before the Constitution of the 
United States was adopted, the universal doc- 
trine was (not one dissenting, so far as the 
recorded utterances of opinion of any statesman 
of that day can bear testimony) that this race 
was a degraded, inferior race, and no part of 
“the people,’’ or governing power, or citizens 
of the country. They had been snatched by 
violence and avarice from their homes as bar- 
barians, and brought against their will to this 
country. No one condemns the inhumanity of 
the act by which they were thus severed from 
their own country and transported here more 
than Ido. Itbelongs to the past. They were 
never voluntarily here. Being here they and 
their descendants were never, in ante-revolu- 
tionary times, regarded by any single Ameri- 
can statesman—and J challenge the production 
of any evidence to the contrary—as a portion 
of the people of the Colonies, as a part of 
the governing power of the State, as having, 
either in fact or in right, any voice in polit- 
ical or civil affairs. It was thus when your 
Declaration of Independence was formed. 
know that a general expression in that in- 
strument has been tortured and abused and 
misrepresented by strong-minded women and 
weak-minded men, and the interpretation at- 
tempted to be given to it contrary to the sense 
in which it was used. It has recently been pre- 
tended that when the framers of the Declara- 
tion declared that “allmen are created equal 
and endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights” they meant the negro race. 
Why, sir, they speak of men, constituent parts of 
society. ‘They weregivingthe reasons for their 
separation as a body of men, men having the 
right to exercise political control within the 
country of their residence; and they were not 
dealing and did not intend to be regarded as 
dealing in any wild abstractions or theoretical 
principles to have no practical effect. The con- 
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Country and nearly all the great men who 
helped to frame that instrument in a condi 
tion of declaring that their negro slaves were 
their equals and entitled to all the privileges 
and rights by creation and in justice that they 
themselves were. entitled to, and yet holding 
them in subjection, holding them as chattels, 
buying and selling them as personal property, 
and unjustly and wickedly robbing them of 
their inalienable rights. The advocates of 
such an interpretation are defamers of our 
revolutionary patriots. 

Sir, such a Supposition is utterly inconsistent 
with any just appreciation of the character 
of the men who framed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Neither after the revolutionary war, 
up to the time of the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, were these persons regarded as 
any part of ‘the people” or governing power, 
citizens of the States. I defy the productiou 
of any authority, historical or legal, in which 
it was ever declared before the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, or for years and years 
afterward, that any negro wasa citizen of the 
United States, or constituted any part of the 
people of the United States. The authority is 
not to be found, and I defy its production. Sir, 
the uniform, consistent, continuous opinion of 
the framers of the Federal Constitution and the 
men who succeeded them in shaping the policy 
of and building up this people as a great and 
mighty people was what I have stated, and I 
defy the production of a single utterance of one 
of them that this class of persons were ever 
regarded as citizens of the United States. 

Then, sir, not being citizens of the United 
States at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, I come to another point, and that 
is that it is not competent for any one State to 
make a citizen of the United States. I admit 
that it is perfectly competent for any State in 
this Union to make a citizen for itself and 
within its own limits, but a State, while it may 
make a citizen for itself, cannot make a citizen 
of the United States, and no person can be a 
citizen of the United States who is not of the 
class and description of persons who were citi- 
zens at the time of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, or unless such persons be made citizens 
by a subsequent amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, or be properly and constitutionally the 
subjects of naturalization. Therefore, though 
it may be true that Revels may have voted in 
any particular State of this Union—there is no 
evidence of it, however—though it may be true 
that he may have been a citizen of any partic- 
ular State of this Union, yet if he is not of that 
class and description of persons who were cit- 
izens of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, it not being within 
the constitutional competency of a State to 
make acitizen of the United States, any further 
incorporation of persons as citizens of the Uni- 
ted States being exclusively within the jurisdic- 
tionof the United States, that would not make 
him eligible to a seat asamember of this body? 

Mr. President. I have said tenfold more 
than I expected to say upon this question. The 
state of my health was such when I arose to 
address the Senate that I had no idea of being 
able to continue my remarks beyond avery few 
moments. I regret that I have not been able 
to present the views which I entertain on the 
subject more clearly and more forcibly. Such 
as they are they are honestly entertained, I 
know, in respect tosome of them, and in respect 
to the question whether this man is eligible to 
membership in this body, all that my political 
associates in this body and myselfcan do will 
avail little. AH we ask is that the resolution 
presented by the honorable member from 
New Jersey may be referredto the Law Com- 
mittee of this body, that we may have a report 
of that committee whether Revels isa citizen 
of the United States within the meaning ofthe 
Constitution, whether he hasbeen a citizen of 


the United States for the period of nine years, 
as required by that instrument. M 

In presenting these views I have only dis- 
charged in`a feeble way what I conceive to be 
a public duty. I have no hope that any efforts 
of mine can arrest the action of this body. 
The advent of a negro or mulatto or octoroon 
in the Senate of the United States, a person 
belonging to that favored class known as col- 
ored, is to be regarded with exultation and joy 
by many, alas! too many, deluded persons in 
this land. This day a great change is to be 
effected as regards the character of member- 
ship in this body. I have but little hope for 
the future of my country. I would avert if 
possible this great calamity. I would preserve 
this proud heritage, bequeathed to us by our 
noble ancestors as they intended it to be pre- 
served, and transmit it untarnished to their 
and our posterity forever. 

I see, however, that no efforts of mine can 
avail. [ retire, therefore, fromthe contestutter- 
ing in behalf of my revolutionized country my 
most solemn protest against this great and 
damning outrage. Revolution is rampant. 
Unless itis speedily checked the end will soon 
come. 
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SPEECH OF HON. T. O. HOWE, 
OF WISCONSIN, 

In THE SENATE or THE UNITED STATES, 
March 7, 1870. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having 
under consideration the bill (S. No. 380) to authorize 
therefunding and consolidation of the national debt, 
to extend banking facilities, and to establish specie 
payments— 2 

Mr. HOWE said: 

Mr. Prestpext: I do not rise with any pur- 
pose of replying to the remarks of the honor- 
able Senator from Delaware, [Mr. Bayarp,] 
although he has submitted to the Senate some 
remarks which seem to me to challenge reply. 
He has, however, made others to which I can 
heartily respond, for one; and it is one of 
those remarks that I shall first allude to. He 
acquiesces, as every statesman and every lover 
of his country does, in the necessity and in the 
solemn obligation resting upon us all to meet 
the outstanding obligations of the nation, and 
to redeem them all. In that sentiment [ am 
heartily in accord with the honorable Senator 
from Delaware. 

He reminds us also that to do this we need 
the united strength and force and resources of 
all sections and sects and parts and parties in 
the country. To that sentiment I also give my 
most hearty accord. Wedoneedit. We hope 
to have it. I unite with the honorable Senator 
from Delaware in the fervent prayer that no 
part of the country, that no party in the country 
may be found withholding support from that 
effort. The peculiar connection, however, in 
which the honorable Senator announced this 
necessity, suggested the idea that he might be 
afraid there was one part of the country which 
would not be found coUperating to this end. 
It suggested the idea that he himself appre- 
hended that what he called the southern por- 
tion of the country would stand back from this 
effort; and he seemed, I think, to convey the 
intimation thet that part of the country would 
find some justification for doing so in what he 
was pleased to call the injustice with which 
that portion of the country has been visited by 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. President, if injustice has been meted out 
to the South or to the North, or to the East or 
to the West, I can very well conceive, consti- 
tuted as mankind are, that that injustice might 
be a provocation which would tend to withhold 
the efforts of that particular section from such 


‘to put an end to that form of injustice. 


a labor as we all concede we have upon our 
hands; but allow me to say very briefly what the 
Senator from Delaware must already be aware 
of, that heand I, the party to which he belongs 
and the party to which I belong, differ doubt- 
less very broadly upon his statement that the 
southern section of the country has been visited 
by this Administration or by this Government 
with any sort of injustice whatever. On the 
contrary, Mr. President, we cherish the faith, 
perhaps altogethertoo fondly, that this Admin- 
istration of the Government is the first one 
which ever undertook to carry justice to the 
southern section of the United States; which 
ever assumed the immense labor of enforcing 
justice within that portion of our common coun- 
try. We found what we thought injustice estab- 
lished there, and we have made it our purpose 
Ve 
thought it the grossest form of injustice that 
human governments had ever known or ever 
tolerated. We have done. nothing which we 
did not believe was in the interests of justice. 
We found one portion of our citizens in that 
section of the country standing upon the necks 
of another portion, and that struck us as unjust; 
and what we have done and all we have done 
has been with the view of persuading that dom- 
inant class that they could see just as well if 
they would get off the necks of that prostrate 
portion of our people and let them getup, that 
then all standing shoulder to shoulder, race 
with race, white with black and black with 
white, we might all together take hold of this 
load and see if we could not bear it with less 
sweat upon each oneof us individually. ` 

Mr. President, one other remark dropped 
from the Senator from Delaware upon which 
I wish to submit a single comment. He took 
us back to those halcyon days before the recent 
war. He reminded us, I thought somewhat 
tauntingly, of the jubilant condition in which 
the Republican party found the nation when 
they assumed the obligations of administra- 
tion; that we found a country fresh, lusty, 
vigorous, with no stain resting upon its integ- 
rity or upon its credit. Mr, President, I did 
not remember that we did find the country 
precisely in that predicament. On the con- 
trary, if my recollection has not failed me, we 
found a country on the verge of civil war, if 
not init. We found the nation in that anom- 
alous and unheard-of and unprecedented con- 
dition—which was explained to us by the states- 
men of the school to which the honorable 
Senator belongs as being disunion. We were 
instructed out of the mouths of more than one, 
if not of all of the statesmen of that school, 
that the Union absolutely was dissolved and 
broken up. If [I do not misrecollect the first 
speech, or one of the first speeches to which I 
ever listened, pronounced by a former Senator 
bearing the honored name which the Senator 
himself bears, and oneofthe most accomplished 
jurists we ever had in this body—that speech, 
if I do not misrecollect, was employed to demon- 
strate that disunion was an accomplished fact, 
and that before the war was commenced. [ 
do not assert absolutely that such was the case, 
but such is my recollection. 

Mr. BAYARD. The honorable Senator will 
pardon me for interrupting him? 

Mr. HOWE. Certainly. 

Mr. BAYARD. JI think he will not find 
any such proposition contained in the speech 
of any man whose name I bear. I think he 
will find that there was a speech made with 
great gravity and at great length in this body 
in the month of March, 1861, upon the condi- 
tion of the country; and I think he will find 
that the tenor of that speech was entirely as 
to the proper method of restoring the country 
to its condition before the election ofa sectional 
candidate, as we considered. 

Mr. HOWE. The Senator from Delaware 
ought to be better informed of the particular 
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sentiments of the speech to which I referred 
than I can be myself. I certainly should not 
dispute any interpretation that he puts upon 
it on the strength of my own poor recollection. 
But my recollection of it was what I stated. 
If such was not the instruction conveyed to us 
in that particular speech, I think the Senator’s 
recollection will accord with mine upou- the 
point that we were taught by the press as well 
‘as the politicians of that school that when cer- 
tain States had one after the other raised the 
flag of independence and passed their ordi- 
nances of secession the Union was dissolved. 

So much as to the political condition of the 
country as the Republicans found it in March, 
1861. As to the financial condition of the 
country my recollection is, (and I speak with 
extreme caution, because I know the liability 
of my memory to mislead me,) that instead of 
finding a Treasury upon whose credit no stain 
rested, we found one which was endeavoring 
to negotiate twelve per cent. bonds in the 
market and found difficulty in doing it. 

But, Mr. President, I said that I did notrise 
with any view of reviewing the speech of the 
honorable Senator from Delaware, nor do I 
intend to occupy the attention of the Senate 
for along time. I do not underestimate, and 
no man can overestimate, the importance of the 
subject which the pending bill undertakes to 
treat, and yet I shall spend but very few min- 
utes, I hope, in commenting upon it. During 
these many years, while the finances of the 
country have been allowed to drift as they 
would, each one of us has had a happy oppor- 
tunity of concocting his own perfect and special 
scheme of finance, and judging from the num- 
ber of plans which have been submitted in 
speech and in bill and in resolution and in the 
public press and in pamphlets I imagine that 
the opportunity has been pretty thoroughly 
employed, That leaves to us individually 
nothing but to compare the pending bill with 
our own several plans, and to determine how 
far it is in accord, or how far it is at variance, 
with them. 

I myself have not neglected my own oppor- 
tunities ; my plan of finance, adopted after ma- 
ture consideration and after considering what- 
ever I had an opportunity to listen to or to 
read, I submitted to the Senate in January last. 
I then endeavored, Mr. President, to persuade 
the Senate that the only escape that we could 
find from honest indebtedness was in honest 
payment. I endeavored to show that the debt 
which most dishonored, and therefore which 
most embarrassed us, was our overdue demand 
notes. I tried to show that while those notes 
continued in circulation specie must remain 
under sentence of banishment; that when 
legal tenders were banished specie would return 
again. I urged, therefore, that the first step 
in financial reform should be to allow the con- 
version of those notes into interest-bearing 
time bonds, and to make those bonds the basis 
of a new bank circulation ; and that when this 
discredited paper no longer crippled private 
capital or threatened the public credit then I 
urged the effort to refund the whole debt ina 
new bond on longer time and at a lower rate 
of interest. 

Such, in brief, was my plan. Comparing the 
pending bill with that, Í confess there is but 
little for me to complain of. In the pending 
bill I find both the measures for which I con- 
tended. In the pending bill it is proposed at 
once to substitute national bank notes for United 
States notes just as fast as capital chooses to 
do it; and itis also proposed to refund the 
whole debt at a lower rate of interest. 

I thought myself, and I so urged, that we 
ought to attempt one thing at a time; that 
either of these labors would be all we could 
reasonably hope to accomplish at once. The 
Finance Committee seem disposed to do busi- 
ness more rapidly. They propose both of 
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these labors at once. 


Of course, if we can 
accomplish tkem both, I like the plan of the 
Finance Committee much better than my own. 
Believing both these measures to be wise, and 
to be demanded by the best interests of the 
country, the sooner they can be accomplished 
the better it will be, in my judgment, for the 
country; and if these'two measures, being 
attempted at one and the same time, do not 
interfere with and trip each other, of coursé 
the plan of the Finance Committee is the best. 
If, therefore, this law can be enforced when 
itis enacted I shall like it better than if I had 
been allowed to draw the bill myself. 

Bat, sir, I think it will be confessed that to 
reloan $1,200,000,000 at a saving of from one 
sixth to one third of the interest, and at the 
same time to substitute nearly four hundred 
million dollars of United States notes with 
national bank notes, to do this all at once, is no 
chore for a child. [Laughter.] In reading this 
bill I could not help thinking that the Commit- 
tee on Finance was inspired by something of 
that ambition which fired the boy who insisted 
upon putting a peck of eggs under a setting hen 
at once, and when remonstrated with said that 
he wanted to see the old hen spread herself. 
{Laughter.] In demanding of capital to do 
both these labors at the same time I think the 
Finance Committee must have been a little 
curious to know just how much capital could do. 

I do not undertake to deny that both these 
labors can be performed at once; but I do say 
that a prudent teamster having a very heavy 
load to take up a bill will ordinarily divide it 
and go two turns rather than by attempting to 
take the whole at once run the risk of balking 
his team and not getting up at all; and I think 
it would be the part of prudence and wisdom 
for us to undertake to execute but one of these 
measures at a time. 

I proposed for the first effort the displace- 
ment of United States notes with bank notes. 
Why did I propose that for the first step? 
I assigned the reasons at the time, and shall 
repeat only one of them, which is that I 
thought those notes were due by their terms; 
ihat you had promised to pay them now; that 
they were overdue, and that their existence in 
the circulation of the country dishonored the 
country. In that view I am glad to find I am 
corroborated, not only by the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, but by the honorable 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. SUNNER. ] 
The Senator from Ohio, the chairman of the 
committee, declared his opinion in thesé words: 

“My own opinion would be that in justice and 
equity the United States notes ought to be converted 
into any of these bonds.” 

Any of the bonds provided for in the bill. 


“Why? Because the notes are a debt of the high- 
est obligation. They are due, they are payable, and 
no discrimination ought to be made against them. 
I can give no reason why the holder of notes should 
not have just as much for his note as the holder of a 
bond for his bond.” 


And the Senator from Massachusetts, using 
terms even more emphatic than these, declared: 


“ Applying this scrutiny to our case it appears that 
on our existing bonded debt wehave thus performed 
all existing obligations, not without discussion, I 
regret to add, thathas left in some quarters a linger- 
ing doubt with regard to the future and not without 
an opposition still alive if not formidable. But the 
case is worse with regard to that other branch uf 
the national debt, known as legal tenders, where we 
daily fail to perform existing obligations, so that 
these notes are nothing more than so much failed 
paper. With regard to this branch of the national 
debt, there is an open confession of insolvency, and 
each day renews the confession. Now, by the im- 
mutable laws of credit, which all legislative enact- 
ments are impotent to counteract or expunge, the 
nation must suffer when it enters the market asa 
borrower, Failing to pay these obligations already 
due, it must pay more for what ìt borrows. Nor can 
we hope for more than partial success until this 
dishonor is removed.” 


Mr. President, I thought those were brave 
words. I thought fora moment I heard the 
angels clap their hands when they were pro- 
nounced. But I was mistaken ; they did not 


clap their hands. I think they had read the 
pending bill, and they saw clearly, as it seems 
to me we must see clearly, that at the same 
time we put upon our records the solemn con- 
fession that these notes dishonor the nation 
yet we make no honest effort to getrid of them. 
This bill, almost the whole of it, is 'a provision 
for getting rid of the bonded debt, in regard 
to which the Senator from Massachusetts ex- 
plains that we have hitherto discharged every 
duty that rests upon us. Two little clauses, 
the last section and one clause of the ‘third 
section perhaps, open the way for some possi- 
ble diminution of this debt which both these 
Senators declare not only dishonors the char- 
acter of the nation, but also weakens the credit 
of the nation. What have we to gain by the 
fanding of the notes? Both these Senators 
instruct us. ‘The honor of the nation is to be 
redeemed; the credit of the nation is to be 
repaired and improved. What have we to gain 
by refunding your already funded debt? The 
most that the Senator from Massachusetts hopes 
to gain is one per cent.; the most that the bill 
proposes to gain is an average of one anda half 
per cent.; and the Senator from Ohio instructs 
us he does not expect that even this benefit 
will be realized. One per cent. to be gained 
by refunding the bonded debt, and honor to be 
redeemed by the refunding or the retirement 
of your legal tenders! Why, sir, is the bill 
logical? Does not Shakspeare instruct us, 
out of the mouth of “the noblest Roman of 
them all,” something like this: i 
“ Set honor in ono eye and one per cent. i’ the other, 

And I will jook on both indifferently ; 

For, let the gods so speed me, as I love 

he name of honor more than I love one cent.” 

I am not sure that I quote that author cor- 
rectly; but I will turn to another author, whom 
I shall not misquote. There is within the sound 
of my voice a Senator who in some part of his 
honorable career has been a merchant, a suc- 
cessful merchant, one who has illustrated the 
value that there is in character, in honesty, and 
integrity ; and since this debate opened I have 
heard him say that to save his own commercial 
honor he himself has paid on large sums of 
indebtedness thirty-six per cent. per annum. 
If an individual can afford such sacrifices to 
gave his commercial credit and his individual 
honor, cannot this great nation afford to forego 
one per cent. a little longer to take care of its 
honor and its credit, especially when we are 
taught, and most truly taught, by the Senator 
from Massachusetts that only when your honor 
is fully redeemed can you hope to go into the 
money markets of the world and to obtain 
money upon such terms as your unquestionable 
resources entitle you to expect? 

Mr. President, I thought, reasoning just as 
the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 
Massachusetts do, that it was our first business 
to get rid of these legal-tender notes, and with 
that view I not only proposed that it should be 
the first attempt, but I thought we had better 
offer to the holders of those uotes the best bond 
known to our law in exchange for them. The 
pending bill offers to them the worst and poor- 
est bond known to yourlaw. I suggested the 
offer to them of asix per cent. bond, that being 
the best bond now extant. This bill proposes 
to them only a four per cent, bond—that and 
nothing more; and this bill does not contain 
even that offer fairly and openly made. 

It has been preceded by a very remarkable 
measure. Only in January last the Senate was 
occupied with the discussion of a bill to regu- 
late the distribution of the currency, what was 
called a currency bill. At that time we were 
admonished by the Senator from Ohio. from 
whose committee that bill was reported, that 
we must not try to do too much, that we must 
treat currency as one thing and funding as 
another; and therefore, being reminded by 
him that there was a gross inequality in the 
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distribution of the bank currency, in order to 
correct. that inequality it was proposed that 
$45,000,000 of new bank circulation should be 
created, It was not insisted upon. that that 
would correct the whole inequality, but that 
would do. something toward it, and the Sen- 
ator argued that that was all that was required 
or would be required, or-would be taken up in 
those portions of the country which had less 
then the proportion to which they were enti- 
tled. ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Morroy] 
argued on the contrary thatat least $60,000,000 
or perhaps $65,000,000 would be required to 
restore that equilibrium or to satisty rather 
the urgent wants.of the South and the West. 
The honorable Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
CHANÐLER] proposed, on the contrary, that 
$00,000,000 should be authorized, and legal- 
tender notes retired as fast as the bank notes 
took their place in the circulation. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SUMNER] went 
still further, and proposed that you should 
authorize an addition of $200,000,000. Ithink 
I was the bravest of all of them, and I pro- 
posed that there should be no limitation at all, 
but that you should allow them to exchange 
just as many legal-tender notes as they pleased, 
replacing them with bank notes secured by a 
deposit of your national bonds. The Senator 
from Ohio at that time would not recognize 
either of these ideas. He insisted upon it 
that $45,000,000 was the extent to which we 
should go; and so we were kept wrestling 
and struggling over this question of how much 
additional bank circulation we should author- 
ize for many days. I think finally the bill 
passed authorizing an increase of $65,000,000, 
and that has been out of this Chamber but 
about a month. The echoes of that debate 
had scarcely died away in the distance before 
this bill is laid before the Senate, proposing to 
allow everybody to do just what Poa that 
all should be allowed to do, with the excep- 
tion that you say they must take an inferior 
bond if they go beyond your $65,000,000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My friend will allow me, 
in justice to the committee, though it is hardly 
necessary to defend them, to say that the com- 
mittee reported a bill simply to authorize the 
issue of bank currency in the place of the three 
per cent, certificates—no increase of the cir- 
culation, no change in the circulation, no trans- 
fer of circulation from one section to another. 
‘That was the proposition of the committee. 
The action of the Senate afterward may be 
inconsistent with the report of the commit- 
tee, but the committee certainly was consistent 
with itself, It provided for $45,000,000 of 
new bank circulation, to take the place of the 
three per cent. certilicates. At that very time 
the bill now presented by the committee was 
pending in the Committee on Finance, to au- 
thorize a general organization of new banks 
without reference to amount, only providing 
for the cancellation of greenbacks when new 
bank notes were issued. ‘There was no incon- 
sistency in the action of the committee. If 
there was any inconsistency in the two meas- 
ures, it grew out of the amendment adopted 
by the Senate providing for the transfer of 
$20,000,000 beyond the $45,000,000. 

Mr. HOWE. I concede that the Finance 
Committee were consistent with themselves at 
that time ; but I cannot concede that the atti- 
tude of the Finance Committee at that time was 
consistent with their attitude at the present 
time, for if at that time they intended to allow 
the unlimited. substitution of bank notes for 
legal tender-notes they could have ended that 
debate in two hours by suggesting it. But I 
say we were left here to cavil and to quarrel 
over that question, whether the amount of ad- 
ditional bank circulation should. be one sum 
or another, for days; and here is a proposition 
before us to-day authorizing the unlimited dis- 


it to his own ideas to say that these new ban. 


placement of one kind of circulation by the 
other. eit - j 

Mr. MORTON. . Will.the Senator allow me 
to call his attention to a feature of this bill-in 
that connection ? gu 

Mr. HOWE. | Certainly. 

Mr. MORTON. -I call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that the eighth section of this 
bill, which provides for banking upon equal 
quantities of the three kinds of bonds at five, 
four and a half, and four per cent., requiring 
the old banks to substitute and the new ones 
that may be formed to deposit equal quantities 
of these new kinds of bonds, does not author- 
ize unlimited banking, nor to go beyond the 
amount fixed by the other bill; but the tenth 
section does allow unlimited banking upon a 
simple four per cent. bond. I desire to ask 
the Senator the question, taking the standard 
value of four per cent. bondsin the European 
market, whether he would regard a four per 
cent. bond as a sufficient security for the bill- 
holder under the tenth section? 

Mr. HOWE. Mr. President, to-day I should 
not regard them as sufficient security for the 
bill-holder. I do not know what they may 
become hereafter, though to-day the answer to 
the question. would. depend upon how large a 
percentage the circulation issued bore to the 

onds on deposit. 

Mr. MORTON. It provides for eighty per 


cent. 

Mr. HOWE. It would require some little 
figuring to answer the question whether eighty 
per cent of a four per cent. bond would re- 
spond—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Isit notas good as ninety 
per cent. of a six per cent. bond? 

Mr. HOWE. I cannot make those figures 
just at this moment. The Senator undoubt- 
edly has made them, and can speak on that 
point himself. ‘This I have to say, that the 
discrimination between the banking that you 
authorize under the tenth section and all other 
banking is a discrimination which the Senator 
from Ohio cannot justify upon any principle 
which he laid down in his speech. If. he was 
in earnest when he said that these legal-tender 
notes ought all tobe retired, subject only to the 
condition of not contracting the circulation, 
then what reason can he assign for his refusing 
to capital the right to have bonds of the same 
value and the same character in exchange for 
them, and to deposit those bonds as the basis 
for this new bank circulation ? 

But that was not the point upon which I was 
speaking. I was speaking of our being left to 
quarrel over this question of circulation, and to 
settle that with so much difficulty as we did 
experience in the settlement of it, when the 
committee had it in their breasts to recommend 
this measure, which, so far as limitation goes, 
is all that any one claimed or could claim, 
because it opens the way, though a narrow, a 
contracted, and an unjust way, for the retire- 
ment of the whole legal-tender currency. 

I have seen some grim jokers throw out a 
single cake to a parcel of boys, and let them 
quarrel for it untilone secured it, and then open 
a whole basketful and allowthem all to help 
themselves to just as many as they wanted. 
There is a certain sort of humor in that; but 
the boys who had been in the fight could never 
see the point of the joke; and we who were in 
this fight over the additional quantity of bank 
circulation, atleast I, for one, cannot sec where 
the laugh comes in. I think the Finance Com- 
mittee could have just as well opened this bas- 
ket to us at that time; and I should have been 
better pleased if they had done it. But after 
all, this is not exactly the entertainment to 
which I think we ought to be invited, and I do 
not see how the Senator from Ohio can justify 

KS 
if they will take hold and help redeem the 
honor of the country, shall be confined toa 


four per cent. bond, while the existing banks 
shall have the choice of four, four and a half, 
and five per cent. bonds, 

Mr. SHERMAN. On a point made a mo- 
ment ago I desire to say to the Senator that 
here in debate I frequently stated that in the 
funding bill we should. present to the Senatea 
scheme offreebanking. Iremonstrated against 
the time wasted upon a bill intended to meet 
a sectional difficulty, until I was out of pa- 
tience and sometimes out of humor, as Senators 
told me, that the Senate should continue de- 
bating day after day a proposition not pending 
before the Senate at all, I stating at the same 
time that it would be presented in a few days 
in another bill. The bill introduced by the 
Committee on Finance was simply a bill to 
meet a sectional defect and to provide for 
bank currency in place of the three per cent. 
certificates; but the Senator himself and other 
Senators chose to make it a subject of general 
financial debate. 

Mr. HOWE. Now, perhaps, I do owe the 
Senator from Ohio and the Finance Commit- 
tee an apology. I did hear the Senator say 
that the committee were considering and would 
by-and-by present a funding bill. I did not 
hear the Senator say (though if he says he said 
ithe undoubtedly did; Idid not hear every- 
thing that was said) that they would present 
a free banking bill. But if I had heard him 
say that I should have asked him this question: 
if you are considering a free banking bill, if 
you mean to propose to the Congress of the 
United States a bill which shall allow every- 
body the right to displace the legal tenders 
with national bank notes, why do you seek to 
forestall the market with this exclusive privi- 
lege of banking to the extent of $45,000,000? 
‘There they were offering the country the privi- 
lege of banking on six per cent. bonds to the 
extent of $45,000,000. Just as far as that is 
taken up it will satiate the appetite for this 
bank circulation, supply so much of the want, 
and there will be so much less demand for it. 
I thought that this want of circulation in the 
South and the West was one of..the reasons 
why we should expect, if this privilege was held 
out to the capital of the country, that capital 
would avail itself of it. And yet the effect 
of that currency bill was to satisfy that appe- 
tite to that extent to supply that want by this 
favored kind of banking; and I do not see the 
philosophy of that. I am very certain if my 
honorable friend had a party of friends to dine 
with him he would not think of lunching them 
on dried apples just before he invited them ont 
to the table, because although that might be a 
saving of viands yet he would hardly consider 
it in good taste. Nor do I think it was sound 
policy, if he really wants capital to take hold 
and help retire these greenbacks and redeem 
the forfeited honor of the country—I do not 
think it was good policy to lead off $45,000,000 
of that capital to a favored kind of banking and 
so divert it altogether from the work before us. 

Mr. President, I urged upon the Senate not 
only that the work of retiring the greenbacks 
should be the first work—I not only urged that 
you should: offer to capitalists the best bond 
known to your law, if they would take it as 
the condition of engaging in this work; but 
when 1 made those recommendations to the 
Senate there was no stain resting upon the 
character of the greenback except that it was 
overdue and unpaid. Since that time another 
stigma has been flung upon it. Since that 
time the highest judicial tribunal of the land 
has pronounced the greenbacks to be a viola- 
tion of the fundamental law of the land.. Now, 
in regard to that, I have two things to say: 
first, thatif they be a violation of the Constitu- 
tion we are responsible for it, and we should 
not take advantage of it; we should offer no 
less inducements now to the retirement of the 
greenback than before that opinion was pro- 
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nounced; but I have to say, secondly, that in 
my judgment—and I wish to say it with becom- 
ing deference—those notes are not a violation 
of the Constitution of this country. 

I shall not detain the Senate with an argu- 
ment of that question. I know very well that 


the greenbacks have no longer any friends. I- 


do not love them myself; you seeIdonot. I 
am as ambitious as any man to get rid of them. 
T hold their continued circulation to bea serious 
mistake. But, sir, although they have outlived 
their time, although they have outlived their 
usefulness, although they have run theircourse, 
yet the course they ran was a grand one, the 
mission they fulfilled was a great one. As 
much as any other human means shortof your 
soldiery in the field, those legal-tender notes 
are, in my judgment, entitled to the credit of 
securing the victory which has rested upon 
your flag after this great struggle; and I will 
not keep quite silent when I hear them branded 
with illegitimacy. I believe that not only the 
Constitution authorized the issue of that paper 
and the making of it a legal tender for all 
indebtedness, but that the highest expediency 
and, whatever the Supreme Court may say to 
the contrary, the highest justice demanded 
that they should be declared a legal tender for 
all indebtedness. And I cannot forbear in 
this connection to return my thanks to the 
honorable Senator from Ohio for the words he 
uttered the other day in defense of the consti- 
tutionality of these legal-tender notes. But 
upon that point I must be allowed to say that 
I goa day’s journey beyond the Senator from 
Ohio in vindicating their constitutionality. I 
do not concede that their constitutionality is 
to be upheld only as awar measure, only upon 
the ground that they are a means to the end 
of prosecuting a war in which the country is 
engaged. 

Mr. President, let me say two or three words 
in exposition of my own view on this point. 
If the question of the constitutionality of that 
law is to be determined by the weight of au- 
thority, let me call your attention to this fact: 
that its constitutionality was not only affirmed 
by a majority of both Houses of that Congress 
which passed the law, but it has been affirmed 
by the acquiescence of almost the entire coun- 
try in that enactment from its date down to 
this time, the judgment of the Supreme Court 
of the United States recently pronounced to 
the contrary notwithstanding ; and it has been 
affirmed also by the supreme courts of the 
States of New Hampshire, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, and Nevada. The supreme courts of 
the States of Massachusetts and Vermont have 
had that same question in consideration before 
them, and although they did not debate it as 
an open question, they passed upon it as a 
question concluded, settled by authority, and 
so they, too, affirmed the constitutionality of 
the law. I understand the supreme court of 
the State of Indiana did question the consti- 
tutionality of the law at one time, but that sub- 
sequently the court by the unanimous opinion 
of the judges affirmed its constitutionality. 
The supreme court of one State, and, so faras 
I know, of but one State, the State of Ken- 
tucky, has denied its constitutionality, and 
that denial has been recently affirmed by a bare 
majority of the judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

I say, therefore, if this question is to be set- 
tled by the weight of authority that weight is 
decidedly in favor of the constitutionality of 
the law, and not against it. So far as the 
case of Hepburn vs. Griswold is concerned, I 
am very much afraid for the sake of the Hep- 
burns that the law is settled against the con- 
stitutionality of the act of Congress, and they 
will have to pay Mr. Griswold’s note in specie 
of the United States, or they will have to pay 
it in greenbacks at a specie valuation. 


But passing by the question of authority and 
looking at this matter in the light of the text 
of the Consiitution and the history we have of 
it, let me remind the Senate that the men who 
made our Constitution represented thirteen 
States, every one of which could make paper, 
or tobacco, I think, alegal tender. I have not 
examined all their constitutions, and I do not 
know but that there might have been some inhi- 
bitions insome of them ; but my recollection is 
that every one of the States represented by del- 
egates in the Constitutional Convention could 
have made paper, or shingles, or tobacco, or 
mules a legal tender for debt. They had that 
supreme authority. Nay, I think this will be 
found to be the fact: that not one of the del- 
egates in that Convention had ever heard of a 
Government anywhere which had not the su- 
preme discretionary power to make that a legal 
tender for debt which it chose to make. Such 
were the men who made your Constitution. 
Now, whatsort of a Constitution did they make? 
I say every gne of the States represented by 
them had the power to emit bills of credit, to 
make paper money, and to make it a legal 
tender for debts. One thing they did unmis- 
takably, and that was to deprive every one of the 
States of thatpower. Whatthen? Thatpower 
no longer exists in the State governments ; itis 
not a reserved power. Is it then a power de- 
stroyed and abrogated? Is here a Government 
no branch or part of which has this authority 
which may be exerted confessedly by every 
other Government on the face of the earth? 
Before we come to that conclusion we should 
be driven to it by the force of very precise and 
strong terms in the text of the Constitution. 
But what doyou findin the text of the Constitu- 
tion? The express declaration that Congress 
may stamp money. 

Mr. SUMNER. “Coin money.” 

Mr. HOWE. “Coin money,” says the hon- 
orable Senator from Massachusetts. I guess 
he has used the word which is actually in the 
text of the Constitution; but have I not used 
the synonym of it? ‘‘ No,” says my honor- 
able friend from Delaware, [Mr. Bayarp.] I 
say the authority to stamp money; the Senator 
from Massachusetts says to ‘‘coin’’ money. 


Mr. DRAKE. The synonym is ‘to make 
money.”’ 
Mr. HOWE. To make money? 


Mr. DRAKE. Yes, sir. i 

Mr. HOWE. Yes, sir; that is one of the 
synonyms, and to stamp is another. Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary is not unconstitutional I take 
it. Worcester’s Dictionary was published be- 
fore the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
wasannounced. Worcester’s Dictionary under- 
takes to define the word ‘‘coin.’’ It gives the 
derivation of it; the Latin word, the Italian 
word, the Spanish word, the French word ; and 
Worcester says it means ‘‘a stamp or die,’’ 
and the meaning of the word “‘to coin,” Wor- 
cester says, is ‘‘to convert into money,” nota 
piece of metal, but ‘‘as a piece of metal.” “ To 
convert into money as a piece of metal by a 
legal stamp,” that is the first definition ; ‘‘to 
fashion”? is the second meaning, ‘‘ or form by 
stamping; and then ‘‘to invent, to fabri- 
cate,” &e. 

So, Mr. President, I hold that I was not mis- 
taken when I affirmed that the makers of the 
Constitution put into it a provision authorizing 
the Congress of the United States to stamp 
money. If they did not use that word they used 
aword which is precisely its equivalent. 


Mr. DRAKE. Did not the honorable Sen- | 


ator find that ‘‘to make’? was one of the 
synonyms? 
Mr. HOWE. Not in Worcester. 
Mr. DRAKE. I find it here in Webster. 
Mr. HOWE. Iwas aware ofthat. 
Mr. DRAKE. “To make or to fabricate, 
to invent, to originate.” . 
Mr. HOWE. But, Mr. President, I wish, 


having called the attention of the Senate to 
the text of the Constitution, to call its atten- 
tion to the history of this clause of it, for we 
have the whole of it. I shallnot read it though 
it is very brief. Every Senator has ‘seen it. 
We have the whole debate which took place 
in that Convention upon this clause of the in- 
strument. And what does that debate show? 
I have already reminded the Senate who they 
were that made up the Convention. I have 
already reminded the Senate that every one 
of the States represented there had this power 
to make paper a legal tender, and had exer- 
cised it. The history of that debate shows 
that the delegates in that Convention were 
deeply impressed with the evils of a paper cur- 
rency, a paper money, a paper legal tender. 
There were, however, to the contrary in that 
Convention men who avowed themselves, not- 
withstanding and in spite of all their expe- 
riences, the friends of paper money. These 
two diverse ideas were developed in that brief 
debate; but although there were men in that 
Convention who desired to put the ban on paper 
money once for all, and who avowed that 
desire, yet nothing is clearer in the world, 
nothing is clearer in any chapter of history 
than the fact that that convention did not dare 
to put this ban upon that medium of circula- 
tion. When it was proposed to clothe Con- 
gress with the power of emitting bills of credit 
it was moved to strike out those words, and 
those words were stricken out. But why were 
they stricken out? Because, asit was explained 
at the time, if you put them in it may be 
regarded as an invitation to Congress to exert 
the power; and if you strike them out Con- 
gress will still have the power under other 
clauses of the Constitution to emit bills of 
credit just so far as bills of credit can be made 
useful in the administration of the affairs of 
thecountry. For that reason those words were 
stricken out, and Congress was then left with, 
not the express power of emitting bills of 
credit, but with the power of stamping money. 
Now, sir, what is the authority for making 
anything a tender for debt, any kind of com- 
modity? Where shall we look in the Consti- 
tution for the power to make an eagle or a sil- 
ver dollar a tender for debt? Is it anywhere 
except in the clause which authorizes Congress 
to coin money and to regulate the value of it? 
And that clause I insist gives to Congress the 
power to make any kind of money it pleases. 
The Senator from Delaware just now quoted 
from Mr. Webster. I find that the declaration 
of Mr. Webster was relied upon in the opinion 
of the court of appeals of Kentucky in the only 
judgment I find adverse to the legal-tender act. 
I desire to read the words of Mr. Webster : 
“Currency, in a large and perhaps just sonse, in- 
cludes not only gold and silver and bank bills, bat 
bills of exchange also. It may include all that 
adjusts exchanges and settles balances in the opera- 
tions of trade and business. Butif we understand 
by currency the legal money of the country, and that 
which constitutes a lawful tender for debts and is 
the statute measure of value, then undoubtedly noth- 
ing is included but gold and silver. Most ungues- 
tionably there is no legal and there can be no legal- 
tender in this country under the authority of this 
Government or any other but gold and silver, cither 


he coinage of our own mints orforeign coins atrates 
egulated by Congress.” 


Now, Mr. President, Webster is dead. How 
colossal a figure he was in the scenery of his 
time, how regal was the authority he asserted 
over the world of mind, it seems to me noth- 
ing could illustrate more plainly than that such 
an opinion as that should have survived him 
and should be repeated to-day as if it were 
sound and correct doctrine. ‘‘ Most unques- 
tionably,’’ said Mr. Webster, ‘‘there is, and 
there can be no legal tender in this country, 
under the authority of this Government or any 
other, but gold and silver.” Mr. Webster 
never had seen a debt paid in the world but 
what something besides gold and silver was 
employed in the payment of it; nor has any 
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man who sits within the sound of my voice. 
In the coinage of your country always other 
commodities had been employed ; in the specie 
of your country other commodities had been 
employed than gold and silver, and those com- 
modities have been changed from time to time, 
under the power expressly given in the Con- 
stitution not to fix, but to ‘regulate’’ the value 
of money. I willventure to call the attention 
of the Senate to two or three of these statutes. 
One which was passed in 1792 fixed the com- 
position of the gold eagle at 247% grains of 
pure gold, or at 270 grains of standard gold, 
and fixed the dollar at 8714 grains of pure 
silver, or 416 grains of standard silver, and 
made the standard for gold to consist of eleven 
parts of fine and one partofalloy. ‘That was 
the act of 1792. In June, 18384, the com- 
position of the eagle was fixed at 232 grains 
of pure gold, or 258 grains of standard gold. 
The act of January 18, 1837, again fixed the 
composition of the eagle at 258 grains of stand- 
ard gold, and required the employment of 
standard gold to the exclusion of the pure; 
and it fixed the composition of the dollar at 
412} grains of standard silver. The act of 
1792 fixed the standard of silver at 1485 parts 
of fine silver and 179 parts of alloy. ‘The 
standard for gold and silver, under the act of 
1837, was fixed at nine parts of pure and one 
of alloy. 

Other acts have been passed since then. I 
have not referred to them. I shall not detain 
the Senate by calling attention to them, I only 
show that in your coinage, what you conven- 
tionally call your coinage, your gold and silver 
coinage, there has been acommodity employed 
which was neither gold nor silver, and Mr. 
Webster must have been clearly mistaken when 
he said that nothing but gold or silver could be 
madealegal tender. But if you say that there 
has only been a small amount of these coins 
of alloy, then I have to remind you that you 
have always had a coin in circulation, and have 
made it a legal tender to a certain amount, 
which did not contain any gold or any silver, 
but copper alone, and you could have made it 
a legal tender, Í take it, to any amount. Would 
that authority be denied to the Congress of the 
United States? But are we to be told that the 
Constitution will allow a little of alloy to be 
employed in the specie, but not very much ? 
How much? Who shall decide? ‘The court? 
‘Then when you want to regulate your currency 
or refix its value you must go to the Supreme 
Court, and one of its established branches of 
jurisdiction hereafter will be not merely to 
reform contracts, but to settle the principle on 
which you may reform your currency, reform 
your coinage. 


Mr. President, I have taken more time upon | 
I did | 


this proposition than L meant to take. 
not mean to submit an argument upon it. I 
meant to submit some reasons why I still 
cherish the faith that the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States did not transcend its constitutional 
powers when it enacted the law providing for | 
the issue of Treasury notes, and providing that 
they should be legal tender for debts. | 
To my mind notbing seems clearer or more | 
inevitable than that, so long as men make prom- | 
ises to pay money and Congress possesses the | 
sole power to make money, so long as men | 
promise to pay dollars and Congress has the 
sole and exclusive authority to define and de- 
clare what a dollar is, the holders of such 
promises must accept for dollars whatever Cou- 
gress declares to be such. That such a power 
may be abused is manifest; but so can any 
power, when conferred upon finite beings, be | 
abused. If this power be conferred upon Con- | 
gress, as I hold it most unquestionably is, it | 
was conferred not because the Convention knew | 
it could notbeabused, but because they thought | 
the public might suffer more from the want of | 
such a power in the Government than it could | 


suffer from any probable exercise of it. If it 
is thought to-be hard to make an individual 
take the national promise for his debt when he 
expected: to have coin for it, then I say it is 
harder to. see the national life starved out 
because of the inability of the Government 
either to obtain gold or silver, or to make the 
public creditor take anything else. l 

And I cannot pass over this subject without 
calling attention to one reason urged by the 
Supreme Court why they declare that law null 
and void. The Chief Justice, in pronouncing 
that opinion, ventured to remind the country 
that one of the purposes for which the Consti- 
tution was formed was ‘to establish justice,’’ 
and he argues that to make these United States 
notes a tender for debts was in violation of jus- 
tice. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that no one 
ought to urge that consideration against it; 
but if there be a man in the United States 
whose mouth should be foreclosed against that 
argument, it seems to me it isthe pygsent Chief 
Justice of the United States, who was at the 
time when that act was passed the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the minister of finance for 
this country ; and if I am not mistaken, if I 
do not misjudge the quotations from his opin- 
ions which the Senator from Ohio repeated 
here the other day, he is more responsible for 
that act than any other one man in the United 
States. 

But whether he be responsible for that or not, 
he was responsible at that time for maintain- 
ing the credit of the United States and for dis- 
charging its obligations to the extent of his 
ability. And what was the condition of things? 
The Senator from Ohio reminded us the other 
day thatat that very time there were $70,000,000 
of requisitions upon the Treasury to which the 
Treasury could not respond. Large sums were 
due to your soldiers in the field, were due to 
your farmers who had supplied those soldiers 
with bread, were due to your mechanics and 
to your manufacturers. What would the then 
Secretary of the Treasury have recommended? 
He told us over and over again that coin could 
not be provided ; paper must be used; you must 
make your notes, and you must discharge these 
obligations with them. There was no alterna- 
tive left to the Government. Your Army must 
go unpaid, or they must be paid in these notes. 
What would the Secretary of the Freasury have 
said, or the Chief Justice now say? Will itbe 
said justice required that Congress should issue 
its notes, and with those notes pay the bleeding 
soldier, but say to the soldier that he could not 
discharge his debt in the same currency? If 
that is the ideg of justice which animates the 
present Chief Justice of the United States, I 
can only say that his ideas of justice differ 
broadly from my own. 

Mr. President, I insist upon it that these 
notes are a constitutional currency, but still I 
insist upon it that they are no longer a useful 
currency. I insist that Congress has authority 
in its discretion to make paper a legal tender, 
but I insist that it is not wise for Congress to 
exert that power except in some such emer- 
gency as the nation encountered during the 
late war. 

Now, Mr. President, because I believe these 
notes are no longer fulfilling a useful office I 
desire to see some present efficient steps taken 
to get ridof them. Ihave before recounted 
what steps seem to me judicious to attain that 
end. It does seem to me that the provision 
made in the tenth section is inadequate for 
the reasons which I have already pointed out. 
But I am aware that that is not the only pro- 
vision contained in this bill; or, I suspectit is 
not the only provision. There is a clause in 


ii the third section of the bill which, upon mature 


consideration, I am inclined to think was 
framed for the same purpose. I wish to eall 
the attention of the Senator from Ohio to it 


and ask him if that was the purpose. - It reads 
in this way: 

“And ifin the opinion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury it is thought advisable to issue a larger 
amount of four per cent. bonds for any of the pur- - 
poses herein or hereinafter recited than would be 
otherwise authorized by this section of this act such 
further issues arehereby authorized: Provided, That 
there shall be no increase in the aggregate debt of 
the United States in consequence of any issues au- 
thorized by this act.” 

AmTI oram Inot mistaken in supposing that 
that language is employed in order to confer 
upon the holders of these legal-tender notes 
the privilege of funding them into four percent. 
bonds at their pleasure, without any condition 
for supplying their place in the circulation with 
other notes? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Clearly that is the design, 
except that against my own opinion, the au- 
thority is given to the Secretary to suspend 
the right when, in his judgment, the accumu- 
lation of these notes in the Treasury shall be 
too great. I agree with the Senator; I would 
give the right to convert; but the authority is 
given to the Secretary to suspend the right at 
his discretion. 

Mr. HOWE. I accept the explanation of 
the Senator from Ohio, exceptupon one point. 
He saysitis clearly the meaning of that clause. 
I think he is mistaken on that point. I read it 
several times before I was enabled to put that 
interpretation upon it; but if it does not mean 
that i cannot conceive what it does mean; so 
I have no doubt it does mean just that. 

Mr. MORTON. I should like to ask the 
Senator this question: what is to be done with 
these legal-tender notes received into the Treas- 
ury for four per cent. bonds under this section? 
Are they to be canceled, or can they be put 
out again in the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. HOWE. I am clear upon that point 
that under this clause they must be canceled, 
because the condition is positive that the debt 
shall not be increased; and if $1,000,000 of 
legal tenders be paid into the Treasury and 
$1,000,000 of bonds issued, and thereafter the 
legal tenders be reissued, then your debt is 
increased by $2,000,000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They may be issued and 
reissued in the payment of the publie debt un- 
doubtedly. This provision does not require 
them to be canceled. Ido not understand 
the Senator to claim that he would not be 
willing to give a bond bearing four per cent., 
nor do J understand him to claim that there 
would be great eagerness on the part of the 
people to surrender their greenbacks for these 
bonds. That seems to disturb my honorable 
friend from Indiana. 

Mr. HOWE. Ido not know what the eager- 
ness may be to get hold of the four per cent. 
bonds in exchange for the greenbacks; but 
the Senator is mistaken: 

Mr. BUCKINGHAM. Allow me to make 
a suggestion. If I understand this section the 
greenbacks are not to be converted uncondi- 
tionally into bonds, but only at the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. . 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iso stated. 

Mr. BUCKINGHAM. Those holding these 
notes hold obligations of the Government un- 
paid, uncanceled; but they have no right of 
themselves, under this bill, to fund them. There 
is a condition—the will of the Secretary. 

Mr. HOWE. Mr. President, I do notunder- 
stand that the Senator from Ohio can be right 
in his interpretation of this section after all. 
He says that the notes are not to be retired 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not to be canceled. 

Mr. HOWE. Not be canceled, although 
funded. They may be reissued in the payment 
of the debts of the United States. What debts? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The bonded debt. 

Mr. HOWE. What bonds are payable in 
them? These bonds are to be gold bonds; 
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and it is said that all your existing bonds are 
payable in gold. l 

Mr. POMEROY. Pacific railroad bonds. 

Mr. HOWE. Pacific railroad bonds, Lunder- 
stand, are not.our bonds. 

Mr. SHERMAN. These notes when they 
come into the Treasury will be held in the 
‘Treasury, of course, as the property of the 
United States until they can be paid out. I 
must confess that this section does not meet 
my own view. I have always favored, in all 
these funding bills, conferring on the note- 
holder the same right that is conferred on the 
bond-holder; and if a majority of the Senate 
amend this section so as to giveto every holder 
of a United States note the right to convert it 

_ into a bond the section would please me much 
better than it does now. But such was not the 
view of the committee, and such is not the de- 
sire of the Secretary, to whom we had to defer, 
because he has to exercise the powers con- 
ferred under this bill. He thought that the 
unconditional right to convert United States 
notes into bonds might embarrass him in the 
negotiation of the bonds; but the very moment 
the bonds are negotiated he would undoubt- 
edly be very glad to convert the greenbacks to 
the same extent. 

Mr. HOWE. I shall be compelled to vote 
to strike out this clause altogether, or shall be 
compelled, I think, to vote against the entire 
bill if it be not stricken out; for I cannot con- 
ceive how this clause in the section can be 
operative at all, except in the way of allowing 
the unconditional funding of the greenbacks 
into four per cent. bonds and the contraction 
of the currency just to the extent that they are 
funded; and if that be the operation of it, 
anxious as I am that these legal-tender notes 
shall be out of the way, yet I cannot consent 
that they shall be retired at that cost to the 
country—not at the cost of contracting the cir- 
culation as fast as they are funded. ‘That ex- 
periment was tried once ina very guarded way ; 
but it was tried only for about a year before 
Congress was very anxious and eager to recede 
from that policy. It is not just to try itagain. 
It has been once tried and condemned, and I 
cannot see any use in repeating the experi- 
ment. Allow these notes to be funded upon 
condition thatthe circulation is not contracted 
and I will agree to it, but no faster than that, 
nor upon any other condition than that. 

Mr. President, I have complained of this 
bill because it seemed to me the whole strength 
of it was expended in an effort to refund a 
debt which is already funded. I should be 
glad to have it funded at a lower rate of inter- 
est; but if we can refund it at a lower rate of 
interest is authority needed for that purpose? 
Tt has seemed to me that the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury has all the authority that the Legis- 
lature can possibly confer upon him; and L 
ask the attention of the Senator from Ohio to 
a statute already upon the books. The act of 
April 12, 1866, declares— 

“That the act entitled ‘An act to provide ways 
and means to support the Government,’ approved 


March 3, 1865, shall be extended and construed to 
authorize the Secretary of tho Treasury, at his dis- 
cretion, to reecive any Treasury notes or other obli- 
gations issued under any act of Congress, whether 
bearing interest or not, in exchange for any descrip- 
tion of bonds authorized by the act to which this is 
an amendment.” 


Which bonds may be any kind of bonds 
hearing an interest in coin of not more than 
six per cent., or in currency of not more than 
seven and three tenths per cent. Am right? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOWE. This act continues: 

“ And also to dispose of any description of bonds 
authorized by said act, either in the United States 
or elsewhere, to such an amount, in such manner 
and at such rates as he may think advisable, for law- 
ful money of the United States, or for any Treasury 


notes, certificates of indebtedness, or certificates of 
deposit, or other representatives of value which have 


been or which may be issued under any act of Con- | 


gress, the proceeds thereof to be used only for retir- 
ing Treasury notes or other obligations issued under 
any act of Congress.” 


Mr. CONKLING. Now read the section 
which fixes the interest, any interest. 

Mr. HOWE. I have recited the provision 
of the act of 1865 which authorized the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to issue bonds in amount 
up to $600,000,000. Another clause of this 
act takes off that limitation ; and those bonds 
may bear an interest not toexceed six percent. 
in coin or seven and three tenths per cent. in 
currency; and this act says that he may ex- 
change those bonds, or he may dispose of them 
at home or abroad, for just such price as he sees 
fit to ask, and to employ the proceeds in dis- 
charging any obligation of the Government. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I would inquire of the 
honorable Senator if he voted for that bill? 

Mr. HOWE. I wish the Senator would not 
ask me that question, and I hope he will not 
investigate the fact. Really I do not know 
whether I voted for it or not; and if I did 
know I am not bound to criminate myself. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish simply to repeat 
again that in my opinion that is the most 
atrocious act that was ever putupon the statute- 


book. 

Mr. HOWE. I am glad to hear the Senator 
say so. 1 will not go so far as that; it is not 
so atrocious. 

Mr. CONKLING. What is the difference 
between that act and the funding bill? 

Mr. HOWE. My friend from New York 
asks me what the difference is between that 
act and the funding bill. Does he not see the 
difference? Twelve million dollars are appro- 
priated in the funding bill, which are not con- 
tained in this bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. On the contrary, that bill 
does contain the same appropriation. 

Mr. CONKLING. One half of one per cent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I thought it was one per 
cent. One per cent. is the old law. Ishould 
like to have that clause read. My impression 
is that under the act of 1864, referred to in that 
act, the appropriation is one per cent. That 
authorized the issue of six per cent. bonds 
in payment of five per cent. certificates; and 
actually it was done. ‘The floating debt of the 
United States, as represented in some cases by 
five per cent. certificates, was converted into 
five-twenty bonds at par; and therefore I say 
it is an act which increased the public debt; 
but it has exhausted itself; it has accomplished 
its purpose; and I do not think by a fair con- 
struction it would authorize the funding of the 
debt again. 

Mr. HOWE. Mr. President I simply call 
attention to that act to show that if authority 
is wanted for the Secretary of the Treasury to 
refund the debt, it seems to me he has all the 
authority possible to confer in that very act, 
whereas there is no authority now for funding 
the greenbacks or getting rid of them in any 
possible way. Therefore, it seemed to me 
that an efficient measure was needed for the 
last purpose, but not for the former purpose. 

But, sir, must conclude. I want to say, 
with reference to the funding provisions of this 
bill, that although there are many objections to 
them, yet I do not know but that T shall have 
to surmount all those and vote for it, except 
this one clause of the third section. I hope, 
however, the Senator from Ohio will consent 
to amend the tenth section of the bill so as to 
allow the holders of greenbacks funding them 
under the provisions of that section to have the 
option which is allowed to existing banks, to 
have the privilege of funding at least one third 
in the different classes of bonds—one third in 
four per cent., one third in four and a helf por 
cent., and one third in five per cent. bonds; 
and Í hope the Senator will consent to an 
amendment so as to allow new banks to be 
organized or the capital of existing banks to 


be increased without compelling them to-go.to 
the extent of $100,000... Fifty thousand dol- 
lars, it seems.to me, is a limit that might very 
safely be adopted. , 

With reference to the funding provisions I 
have simply to say, in conclusion, that I regret 
that the bill provides for these different descrip- 
tions of bonds. My objections to those pro- 
visions I shal] not state, because. I am not 
inclined to insist upon them. I consent to the 
appropriation to cover the cost of funding the 
bonds, large as it is; but I am profoundly 
sorry for the provision which I find here for 
paying the bonds abroad and for paying them 
in foreign coin. I will say, as the Senator from 
Massachusetts said the other day, that if I 
could be made to believe that allowing them to 
be payable in foreign coin was one substantial 
step toward international coinage, I would as- 
sent to it, for no man living desires to see that 
measure of reform inaugurated more ardently 
than I do myself; butI cannot see how it leads 
to that step; and it seems to me we do dena- 
tionalize ourselves when we open foreign offices 
to negotiate our indebtedness, and when we 
promige to pay that indebtedness in a coinage 
not known to our law. If I were going into 
any market on earth to borrow money I would 
goin the national character and in the name 
of the national credit; Iwould talk the Amer- 
ican vernacular; I would use its coinage and 
employ its terms; I would not strip off my 
national character even if I were inclined to 
believe that I could enhance my credit or 
secure a better market for my wares. 

There is one other provision in this fund- 
ing bill that I seriously object to, and that is 
the provision which exempts the bonds from a 
taxation, national or State. It does seem to 
me unwise. Mr. President, look atit. If you 
leave those words out of the bill not a dollar 
of tax can be assessed on the bonds in the 
poekets of any foreign holder. Everybody 
knows that. Ifyou leave those words out of the 
bill, not a dollar of tax can be assessed. npon 
them by any Statein the Union. ‘The only tax 
that can be assessed upon them is upon that 
portion of them which are held here, and they 
can only be taxed as other incomeistaxed. 1 
look, I am sorry to say, to see the income tax 
wiped off your statute- book ina very short time. 
I am sorry to believe that that is coming, but 1 
think itis coming. Within a yearor two there 
will be no tax imposed upon any kind of in- 
comes. Now, why is it the part of wisdom to 
put upon your statute-book a provision 80 ob- 
noxious as this, which will really effect so little? 
The public judgment is opposed to that declar- 
ation, and yet what is effected in any econom- 
ical point of view by employing this language 
in the statute? i 

I do not say that if you refuse to strike out 
that provision I shall refuse to vote for the 
pill. I do say, unless I am enabled to see 
light with reference to that clause of the third 
section, which I have not yet seen, unless that 
is stricken from the bill, 1 shall be obliged to 
vote against it; for I will not again put in the 
hands of any minister the unconditional power 
to go into the market and borrow these notes 
which now constitute a part of the circulation 
of the country and to destroy them and to put 
nothing in the circulation of the country in 
their place. I know that this is limited and 
put under the control of the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. No man has more 
confidence in the discretion of that minister 
than I have myself. If, in addition to the dis- 
cretion which he has now, he were omnipres- 
ent, could be in all parts of the country at 
once, could be in the lumber-camps of Maine, 
of Wisconsin, and of Oregon, the rice-fields, 
the sugar-fields, and the cotton-fields of the 
Sonth, and the manufactories of New England 
all at once, andif he were omniscient also and 
could see inseed time what the harvests would 
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be, then I might be willing to submit that dis- 
cretion to him; I should believe it would be 
exercised wisely. Butif I had those very attri- 
butes I would not accept that discretion. I 
would not have it conferred upon rie unless 
you would make my constituents omniscient 
also, so that I could be sure they would ap- 
prove of my exercise of it. The exercise of 
that very power, in my judgment, will destroy 
any minister, will destroy any Administration. 


Fanding Bill. 
SPEECH OF HON. T. F. BAYARD, 


OF DELAWARE, 
Ix toe UNITED STATES SENATE, 
March 7, 1870. 

The Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, having 
under consideration the bill (S. No.380) to authorize 
the funding and consolidation of the national debt, 
to extend banking facilities, and to establish specie 
payments— 

Mr. BAYARD said: 

Mr. Presipenr: When this funding bill was 
considered in committee I was the only mem- 
ber who dissented from that measure. My 
reasons for that dissent are very simple and 
satisfactory to myself. ‘The chief one may be 
summed up in this, that I believe this bill tends 
to perpetuate the existence of an unconstitu- 
tional currency. ‘This currency has been the 
source of so much evil in the country for the 
past eight years, is so chiefly the cause of any 
present embarrassment respecting the funding 
of the debt and the treatment of the finances 
of the country, that I am unwilling to give my 
assent to any measure that shall tend to con- 
tinue it. 

Jn the course of this debate I have felt much 
regret at finding the minds of Senators con- 
templating with satisfaction a system of debt 
in this country such as has existed for many 
generations in Great Britain. The genius of 
the two Governments is totally dissimilar, and 
I am unwilling, for one, to bind the credit of 
our country under a system of extended suf- 
frage, exposed to trials which I think it could 
illy bear, and which the credit of Great Britain 
would hardly have borne under astate of things 
similar to our own, 

In the first place, the funded debt of Great 
Britain, which has been with some complacency 
compared with our own, is not nearly so great 
in proportion to the accumulated wealth of the 
country as is the debt of the United States, 
and pays but three per cent. interest; and yet, 
managed with great financial skill, it still presses 
like a terrible incubus upon the energies of 
that nation, and especially upon her laboring 
classes. Yet the debt of Great Britain, for- 
tunately for that country, is held by her own 
people almost entirely and controlled within 
their own country. 

Now, the bill reported by the committec 
provides for the holding, and I may say in some 
sense the perpetuation of our debt, in the hands 
of foreigners and aliens, by making its interest 
payable at points abroad and in foreign coin. 
Sir, such a feature as this should be repugnant 
to the pride of the American people. And, 
furthermore, it is dangerous to their interests. 
It would place our debt in the hands of foreign- 
ers, and we are providing by the bill to retain 
itin their hands, so that at any time, when most 
we needed credit, we should be most liable to 
hostile influences by having our bonds returned 
upon us, at a time when it was most necessary 
to us to have them kept away. Anything, 
therefore, which tends to create permanently 
debts in this country to be held by aliens and 
foreigners will meet with my opposition. 


The debt of Great Britain is permanent; by 
its very formation and system is intended to 
beso. J must express my hope that a long 


time will not elapse before our own shall be 
so placed under such a system of diminution 
that each year the people shall feel the burden 
growing lighter, and each year the credit of the 
Government shall advance. To this end the 
present. recklessness of public expenditures 
must be replaced by a system of rigid frugality, 
and our present unjust system of duties upon 
imports thoroughly reformed. 

Feannot with any patience contemplate the 
fact of the laboring classes in this country 
being reduced to the condition of those of 
Europe. To the laboring man of England— 
for the debt of that nation has been made the 
point of comparison with ours—what hope is 
there for rest or comfort in the declining years 
of his life? The poor-house fills the vista 


through which he must look forward, almost 


without hope of any other termination of his 
life-long labors. It has not so far been the 
case in this country—God grantit never may— 
for a home and homestead has been and is now 
a reasonable hope as the result of a life of 
industry and integrity in the United States of 
America to any man who so chooses to con- 
duct his life. 

Sir, it is with thoughts like these that I have 
felt such horror and repugnance at the vast 
land grants by the present Congress to the 
giant railroad corporations created in the great 
West; when I see these vast principalities 
of land voted heedlessly and recklessly away 
by the American Congress from their people 
that I feel alarmed. 1t was the patrimony not 
only of our population of the present day, but 
of the generations who are to succeed them. 
It has been bestowed under the name of enter- 
prise and to assist enterprises, in violation of 
those earlier lessons of law that certainly should 
influence us. It has been vested in these cor- 
porations in mortmain, for they and their suc- 
cessors, unlike natural bodies, cannot die and 
have that subdivision of estates, that ending 
of interests which the close of human life 
brings to all individual tenures; but they are 
locked up through all time in the dead hand 
of à corporation. 

Now, Mr. President, this enormous debt of 
more than twenty-five hundred million dollars, 
ag it appears on the books of the Treasury, and 
excluding all war liabilities, is a terrible fact at 
this time in our country. I do not propose to 
go back intothe past to stir up the ashes of by- 
gone controversies, to rekindle the embers of 
political difference; but I think it just and right 
that we should inquire into the past so far as 
to enable us to learn from its teachings wisdom 
in the present and in the future. 

What is the chief cause of the vastness of this 
debt? Itwas not only that, like most great war 
debts, there was great peculation, fraud, and 
waste attending its creation; not only robbery 
under the cloak of ‘‘ loyalty,” (that most mys- 
terious word, that many-colored garment of 
political favoritism, ) but it was chiefly because, 
departing from all our traditions, from the 
principles of finance stamped indelibly upon 
our written Constitution, in spite of the warn- 
ings of every generation of our statesmen from 
the formation of our Government until the 
present time, the Republican majority of Con- 
gress in 1862 resorted to issues of paper money 
to sustain public credit. ‘They created a money 
of credit which had no intrinsic value. It was 
a ‘blunder’? in finance, which, as the witty 
Frenchman said, was ‘‘ worse than a crime.” 
It has debauched our whole people. It did 
more to place the laboring masses of this coun- 
try in the hands of capitalists than all your 
other measures combined. It unsettled values 
by destroying the only standard of value. You 
might as weil have repealed ‘all laws for the 
regulation of weights and measures. It placed 
a strip of India-rubber in lieu of the yard-stick, 
and jugglers’ bottles in place of fixed measures 
or quantities. 


This was done not without debate, or heed- 
lessly. The evils of this system had all been 
foretold. But ‘party power was’ dearer to the 
majority of that Congress than public faith. 
The founders of our Government had suffered 
bitterly from the use of paper money. The 
system had proved its falsehood and its perfect 
worthlessness in our war of independence. If 
any man doubts this let him read the debates 
of the Convention which framed the Federal 
Constitution and these doubts must be all re- 
moved, and the lessons so taught us by the 
sages of 1787 had been repeated by our wisest 
and best men in every generation since. 

It has been owing to the disregard of the 
lessons and warnings, and by direct, flagrant 
violation by the Republican party of the pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution, that our 


peoplegroan to-day underat least $900,000,000 


of the present debt; and this is a moderate 
estimate of the cost to us of the paper money 
issues.. The most reasonable and reliable esti- 
mate I have yet seen places sixty-six and two 
third cents on the. dollar as the average sum 
received for our present Federal securities. 
Sir, it will not be unwise at this time and in 
view of the plain facts before us, which we 
must confront, that we should recur to some 
of those teachings. For that purpose I ask 
the Clerk to read from the remarks of Mr. 
Webster made upon our currency in 1816, and 
also a subsequent speech made by him upon 
the subject of the Bank of the United States. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


‘Tt is our business to foresee this danger, and to 
avoid it, There are some political evils which aro 
seen as soon as they are dangerous, and which alarm 
at onceas well the people asthe Government. Wars 
and invasions, therefore, are not always the most 
certain destroyers of national prosperity. They 
come inno questionableshape. They announce their 
own approach, and the general security is preserved 
by the general alarm. Not so with the evils of a 
debased coin, a depreciated paper currency, or a 
depressed and falling publiceredit. Notso with the 
plausible and insiduous mischiets of a paper money 
system. These insinuate themselyes in the shape of 
facilities, accommodation, and relief. They hold out 
the most fallacious hope of an easy payment of 
debts and a lighter burden of taxation. It is easy 
for a portion of the people to imagine that Govern- 
ment may properly continue to receive depreciated 
paper because they have received it, and because it 
is more conveniont to obtain it than to obtain other 
paper orspecie. But on these subjects it is that Gov- 
ernment ought to exercise its own peculiar wisdom 
and caution. It is supposed to possess on subjects of 
this nature somewhat more of foresight than has 
fallen to the lot of individuals. It is bound to fore- 
sce the evil before every man feels it, and to take all 
necessary measures to guard against it, although 
they may be measures attended with some difficulty 
and not without temporary inconvenience. Inmy 
humble judgment the evil demands the immediate 
attention of Congress. Itisnot certain, and in my 
opinion not probable, that it will ever cure itself. 
It is more likely to grow by indulgence; while the 
remedy, which must in the end be applied, will be- 
come less efficacious by delay.” — Works of Webster, 
vol.3, p. 53. 

“ First, as to the currency of the country. This is 
at all times a most important political object. A 
sound currency is an essential and indispensable 
security for the fruits of industry and honest enter- 
prise. Every man of property or industry, every 
man who desires to preserve what be honestly pos- 
sesses or to obtain what he can honestly earn, has a 
direct interest in maintaining a safe circulating me- 
dium; such a medium as shali be areal and substan- 
tial representative of property ; not liable to vibrate 
with opinions, not subject to be blown up or blown 
down by the breath of speculation, but made stable 
and secure by its immediate relation to that which 
the whole world regards as of a permanent valuo. A 
disordered currency is one of the greatest of political 
evils. It undermines the virtues necessary for the 
support ofthe social system and encourages propen- 
sities destructive of its happiness. It wars against 
industry, frugality, and economy; and it fosters the 
evil spirits of extravagance and speculation. Of all 
the contrivances for cheating the laboring classes of 
mankind none has been more effectual than that 
which deludes them with paper money. This is the 
most effectual of inventionsto fertilize therich man’s 
field by the sweat of the poor man’s brow. Ordinary 
tyranny, oppression, excessive taxation, these bear 
hghtly on the happiness of the mass of the commu- 
nity compared with a fraudulent currency and the 
robberies committed by a depreciated paper. Our 
own history has recorded for our instruction enough 
and more than enough of the demoralizing tendency, 
the injustice, and the intolerable oppression on the 
virtuous and well-disposed of a degraded paper cur- 
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rency authorized by law or in any way countenanced 
by Government. , i 

“We all know, sir, that the establishment of a 
sound and uniform currency was one of the great 
ends contemplated in the adoption of the present 
Constitution, If wo could now fully explore all the 
motives of those who framed and those who sup- 
ported that Constitution, perhaps we should hardly 
find a more powerful one than this, The object, 
indeed, is sufficiently prominent on the face of the 
Constitution itself. It cannot well be questioned 
that it was intended by that Constitution to submit 
the whole subject of the currency of the country, all 
that regards the actual medium of payment and 
exchange, whatever that should be, to the control 
and legislation of Congress. Congress can alone coin 
money; Congress can alone fix the value of foreign 
coins. No State can coin money; no State can fix 
the values of foreign coins; no State (nor even Con- 
gress itself) can make anything a tender but gold 
and silver in the payment of debts; no State can 
emit bills of credit.’ Works of Webster, vol. 3, pp. 
$94 and 395, 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
last speech? 

Mr. BAYARD. May 25, 1882, on the bill 
for renewing the charter of the Bank of the 
United States. . 

Mr. SHERMAN. AIT wish to say to my 
honorable friend is this: the speeches of Mr. 
Webster on that subject related solely to the 
State bank paper; and those speeches were 
both, if I understand it, in advocacy of a bank 
of the United States. i 

Mr.BAYARD. Notatall, sir. Iwill draw 
my honorable friend’s attention to the fact that 
Mr. Webster in this speech declares that no 
State, and not even Congress itself, can make 
anything a tender but gold and silver in the 
payment of debts. It was not said in reference 
to State banks. He was arguing the constitu- 
tionality of the Bank of the United States; and 
we have the authority of his great name for 
that which I think we had plainly enough 
before impressed, as I have said, indelibly upon 
the features of our written charter of govern- 
ment. A 

Sir, we have heard the wise utterances of 
the great statesman of New England; and 
wheu the Republican majorities in Congress 
in 1862 sinned in adopting this vicious system 
of finance it was with their eyes wide open, 
Gentlemen among the ablest, the mostrespected 
of their party warned them in tones not less pos- 
itive than those of Mr. Webster which 1 have 
just caused to be read. Mr. Collamer, of Ver- 
mont, that clear-minded and mgst respectable 
statesman, whose name carries with it weight 
wherever it is heard, declared positively when 
this legal-tender clause was under considera- 
tion in this body that ‘‘to him the oath he had 
taken to support the Constitution was recorded 
in heaven as well as upon earth, and there was 
no necessity that in his estimation would just- 
ify him in the breach of it. He admitted that 
when the Government borrows money it must 
give some evidence of the debt, whether by the 
name of Treasury note or some other name is 
immaterial; but he denied the power of Con- 
gress to make them a tender in payment of debts. 
He quoted largely from Story on the Constitu- 
tion to show the illegality as well as the inex- 
pediency of the measure, and he said it would 
be aiding and assisting men who owed debts 
to pay those debts with a depreciated paper at 
the cost and cxpense of the creditor. His hon- 
est opinion was that the Constitution never 
intended to invest Congress with any such 
power. He referred to the debates in the Con- 
vention that. formed the Constitution to show 
that the men of that period always entertained 
the opinion that the United States could have 
nothing else a tender but coin. While they 
lived there was never such a thing thought of 
as attempting to make the evidences of the 
debt of the Government a Bate tender, let their 
form be what they might. He urged taxation 
and the issue of Treasury notes receivable for 
public debts, and closed as follows: 

“I have no doubt that this country is able to sus- 
tain itself in this strife, pecuniarily as well as phys- 
ically. I, for one, desire to do that; but I do not 
want to do it by saying that now, because the neces- 


What is the date of that 


sity requires money, Iwill go and stealit or author- 
ize anybody else to steal it. I will not say to a man, 
* Here is my note for so much, and if I do not pay it 
you must steal the amount from the first man you 
come to, and give him this note in payment.’ I will 
do nothing of that kind.” 


In the course of the same debate Mr. Fes- 
senden, after speaking of forced contributions 
from the people of the country, which he justi- 
fied under the constitutional power of Con: 
gress, said: 


“Thank God, we haye not arrived at that! But I 
am not certain that it would not be moro manly 
course to meet the matter straight in the face, and 
if we are to compel a man to part with his property, 
to do it without offering him what may appear to be 
security; and yet I am not certain that that would 
not be the more manly and praiseworthy course to 

ursue. Then, sir, as to this question of necossity, 

wish to ask the gentleman to consider upon what 
public credit is founded? According to my reading 
and my view of the case, it has but one foundation, 
and that is the confidence of. the people in the abil- 
ity and integrity of the Government and its power 
and its will to pay. Public credit has no other found- 
ation that Lam aware of than that.’ * > = 

“Going to tho extent that this bill does, to say 
that notes thus issued shall be receivable in pay- 
mentof all private obligations, however contracted, 
is in its vory essenco æ wrong, forit compels one man 
to take from his neighbor, in payment of a debt, that 
which he would not otherwise recieve or bo obliged 
to receive, and what is probably not fall paymont. 

“Again, it encourages bad morals, bocause if the 
currency falls, (as it is supposed it must, else why 
defend it by a legal enactment?) what is the result? 
It is that overy man who desires to pay off his debts 
at a discount, no matter what tho circumstances 
are, is able to avail himself of it against the will 
of his neighbor, who honestly contracted to receive 
something better. , 3 , 

“Again, sir, necessarily as a result, in my judg- 
ment, it must inflict a stain upon the national honor. 
Wo owo debts abroad yet. Money has been loaned 
to this country and to the people of this country in 
good faith. Stocks of our private corporations, stocks 
of our States and of our cities, aro hold and owned 
abroad. We declare that for the interest on all this 
debt, and the principal, if duo, these notes, made a 
legal tender by act of Congress, at whatever discount 
they shall stand, shall bo receivable. Payment must 
be enforced, if at all, in the courts of this country; 
and the courts of this country are bound to recog- 
niza iio law that we pass. That result, then, is inev- 
itable. 


Then further, sir, I find the authority of my 
honorable colleague on this committee, the 
Senator from Vermont, [Mr. MorrILL,] de- 
claring in the course of the same debate that 
this legal-tender measure was one ‘ not blessed 
by one sound precedent and damned by all.’’ 

Again he said, referring to the paper issues 
made a legal tender by law: 

“Tf so made, they would to tho extent they are 
tendered for public dues bo aforced loan; and to 
the extent of the difference between their current 


valuo and that of standard coin it would bea breach 
of public faith.” 


He termed it ‘a question of doubtful con- 
stitutionality, because it was an ex post facto 
law, immoral, and a breach of the public faith;”’ 
and with all the earnestness he possessed he 
protested ‘‘against making anything a legal 
tender but gold and silver, as calculated to 
undermine all confidence in the Republic, 
whase reputation should be dearer to states- 
man, as well as to soldiers, than life itself.” 

I shall conclude my citations from the author- 
itiesof our own day with the remarks made by 
the honorable Senator from New York, [Mr. 
Coykiinc,] who was then a member of the 
lower House. He said: 


“T propose to assign my reasons briefly for voting 
against the attempt by legislation to make paper a 
legal tender. The proposition is a new one. No 
precedent can be urged in its favor; no suggestion 
of the existence of such a power can be found in the 
legislative history of the country; and I submit to 
my cotleague, as a lawyer, the proposition that this 
amounts to affirmative authority of the highest kind 
againstit. Had such a power lurked in the Consti- 
tution asconstrued by those who ordained and admin- 
istered it, we should find itso recorded, The occa- 
sion for resorting to it, or at leastreferring to it, has, 
we know, repeatedly arisen; and had such a power 
existed, it would have been recognized and acted on. 
Tt is hardly too much to say, therefore, that the uni- 
form and universal judgment of statesmen, jurists, 
and lawyers has denied the constitutional right of 
Congress to make paper a legal tender for debts to 
any extent whatever.’ * = * *  * *) 

“But, sir, passing as I seo I must from the consti- 
tutional objections to the bill,it seems to me thatits 
moral imperfections are equally serious. Itwill,of 


course, proclaim throughout the country asaturnalia 
of fraud, a carnival for rogues. Every agent, attor- 
ney, treasurer, trustee, guardian, executor, admin- 
istrator, consignee, commission merchant, and every 
debtor of a fiduciary character who has received for 
others money, hard money, worth a hundred centsin 
the dollar, will forever release himself from liabil- 


ity by buying up for that knavish purpose, at. its 


depreciated value, the spurious curroney which we 
shall have put afloat. Everybody will do it except 
those who are more honest than the American Con- 
gress advises them to be. Think of savings-banks 
intrusted with enormous aggrezates of the nittances 
of the poor, the hungry, and tho homeless, the 
stranger, the needle-woman, the widow, and the or- 
phan, and we are arranging for a robbery of ton, if 
not of fifty, per cent. of the entire amount.” 

* + E kd * * * kd ko * kd 

“The whole scheme presupposes that thenotes to 
be emitted will be lepers in the commercial world 
from the hour they are brought into it, that they 
will be shunned andcondemned by the laws of trado 
and value. Ifthis is not to be their fate, what is the 
sonso, as was saidin the Federal Constitutional Con- 
vention, in attempting to legislate their value up? 
Now, sir, Ido not believe that you can legislate up 
the value of a thing any moro than you can mako 
generals heroes by legislation.” 

L-have referred to these high authorities for 
the purpose of showing that this act of the 
Republican party was committed with its eyes 
wide open and with a fair warning from its 
ablest and best members. Of course the Dem- 
ocrats, as a party, voted against that measure. 
They had their usual guide. It was a measure 
even termed by Republican statesmen ‘of 
doubtful constitutionality ;’’? butin the humbler 
and more certain faith and subordination of 
the Democrats they found it was a power not 
granted by the Constitution, and that was for 
them conclusive reason against attempting to 
exercise it. 

After this law had passed, and it came up 
before the courts of the country, there have 
been decisions upon the subject of its consti- 
tutionality, some aflirming itin a manner that 
seems to us now, by the light of late decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
simply absurd. There was one, however, made 
in 1863 by Judge Sharswood, of Pennsylvania, 
at present a member of the supreme court of 
that State, which must always, in my opinion, 
shed luster upon his name and abilities, He 
delivered in 1863, in the case of Borievs. Trott, 
a dissenting opinion, it is true, but an opinion 
affirming what up to thattime had been believed 
to be the law of the land in regard to the uncon- 
stitutionality of the act of Congress making 
paper a legal tender for the payment of debts. 
That decision was as perfect in its clear, con- 
cise reasoning as a mathematical demonstra- 
tion; and I rejoice that the conclusions of 
Judge Sharswood in 1863 have been concurred 
in by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in 1870. 

This has been called a war measure, a meas- 
ure of necessity. Sir, the best minds of the 
Republican party did not believeso at the time 
it was passed; and can we think so now? 
Who can doubt that a people who ina time 
of profound peace have paid an annual taxa- 
tion of $500,000,000 could satisfactorily have 
adjusted even such a debt as ours by paying 
largely as they went, by judicious loans and 
equivalent taxation? Why, sir, here in the 
year of grace 1869 we are told by the honor- 
able chairman of this Committee on Finance 
that the receipts of this Government from ous- 
toms, internal revenue, and other sources, 
have been nearly four hunéred million dollars. 
But the truth was, Mr. President, that if taxa- 
tion proportionate to the demands upon the 
Treasury had been exacted at that time there 
might have been unpopularity following. Even 
the direct tax imposed by a law of 1861 to the 
amount of $20,000,000 was felt to be so dis- 
tasteful to the people that the Republican 
party, rather than risk their popularity and 
their chance of losing power, deferred the 
collection even of that comparatively small 
amount. from 1862 to 1865, and then let the 
act die altogether. Rather than lose power at 
that time constitutional limitations were all 
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compelled to give way ; and this has been the 
rule for the last nine years. The history of 
that party has been a series of make-shifts and 
expedients; and your ‘‘progress,’’ as you 
are fond of terming it, has been a progress 
over broken party pledges and professions. 

Why, sir, if the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr..Witson] was correct in 
what he stated the other day, that the grand 
culmination of ali the purposes of this war was 
the scene which a few days ago we wituessed 
upon the floor of this Senate, in the admission 
to a seat in this body of a person having in his 
veins more or less of African blood, then your 
victories, your entire war was one of the most 
dishonest of which history has any record, for 
such objects and such results were never before 
admitted to be intended by your party ; but 
before the people, in your party platforms, in 
the proclamations everywhere of your party 
faith, such results were strenuously denied and 
declaredimpossible and undesirable. The vail, 
however, is now withdrawn. Let the Ameri- 
can people gaze upon the spectacle. 

And flere sir, passing for a moment from 
the direct subject of this bill, let me refer to 
the constant effort upon the part of the domi- 
nant majority of this Congress, at least of 
many of its members, to affix the stigma of 
repudiation upon the Democratic party. ‘The 
credit of our country is just as necessary, is 
just as dear tous, as it can beto you. By what 
right do you assume to yourselves the sole 
custody of the national honor? This reiter- 
ation of your self-sanctity cannot but bring 
you into disrespect. It seems to me as though 
the bitter maxim of Dean Swift had been 
adopted by many members of the Republican 
organization: ‘* Throw mud enough,”’ said he, 
‘Cand some of it will stick ;’’ and this appears 
to be their rule, and on all occasions, whether 
in the hour of party triumph or supposed party 
danger, the Democratic party is made the target 
for the most indiscriminate abuse. 

The other day the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Witson] took occasion, in the plen- 
itude of his power, and from that elevation 
which the vast majority of his party in this 
body gave him, to throw taunts and slurs upon 
the Democratic party. His mouth was filled 
with phrases from Scripture. He stood knee- 
deep in his own praises of himselfand his party. 
He referred usto the Biblefor his commission, 
and announced himself one of the vicegerents 
of Almighty God. There was a parable in 
that good Book, with which he affected to have 
much familiarity, which it seemed to me he 
had overlooked. It was that of a certain Phari- 
see who went up into the temple to make his 
prayer, and mal 
a few days ago from the honorable Senator. 
The value of. that prayer we have nothing less 
than divine estimate for. We know how it 
was compared with that other and humbler 
prayer that came froma man who had at least 
begun his Christianity by the necessary virtue 
of humility. 

As I listened to the honorable Senator there 
were some readings of my earlier days that 
came back to me, and among them I remem- 
bered when one of the purest-minded and 
sweetest poets of our language had been simi- 
larly assailed for his alleged irreverence. It 
was Tom Hood who dedicated an ode to one 
Mr. Wilson of his day, when, in his absence 
from his native country, he was assailed by that 
geutleman. There is a portion of it which it 
strikes me it might be well to recall to see 
whether there ean be found in it any applica- 
tion to our own time. Hood’s ode to that Mr. 
Wilson ran as follows: 


‘Shun pride, O’Rae; whatever sort beside 
You take in lieu, shun spiritual pride. 
A pride there is of rank, a pride of birth; 
A pride of learning, and a pride of purse, 
A London pride—in short, there be on earth 
A host of prides, some better and some worse. 
But of all prides since Lucifer’s attaint 
The proudest swells a self-elected saint.” 


e such a one as we heard here’ 


. The moral of the lecture which we received 
from that honorable Senator was that we should 
shun. principles that led us into minorities ; 
that when a man’s political principles became 
unpopularthey should therefore be abandoned. 
He did not seem to understand how a man 
can go. cheerfully into a minority rather than 
surrender his convictions of right. It has been 
the standing by those convictions that has 
bro. zht the Democratic party into the minor- 
ity in which they stand on this floor. 

I believe that sooner or later, and soon 
rather than late, a faithful adherence to those 
principles, and a recognition of their truth and 
yalue by the people of the United States, will 
reverse the present majorities in Congress and 
undo much work which the authors now flatter 
themselves will be imperishable. Our ark is 
resting on the high peaks of human reason and 
intelligence, but the great wave of public opin- 
ion is rising and will soon float it to the proper 
haven. 

But the honorable Senator from Massachu- 
setts was only one of those on this floor by 
whom we have been attacked. Even so dis- 
creet, so worthy, and so valuable a member 
of this body as the honorable Senator from 
Vermont who now occupies the chair [Mr. 
Morru] has deemed it proper, and found 
time constantly in the course of various debates 
in reference to our national finances, to declare 
his utter distrust in the Democratic party as 
guardians of the national credit or of the pub- 
lic faith. Upon one occasion I remember hear- 
ing him declare that he had as lief trust rebels 
as Democrats with the care of the national 
honor. Now, on that point I would ask who are 
rebels? Where are there any to-day in the Uni- 
ted States? Is it wise or just that these names 
should be kept up; that these hard feelings 
should be continued and constantly resusci- 
tated in debate? Surely we need the whole 
strength of our country; surely we need each 
man’s aid in it; and that aid certainly cannot 
be procured. by never-ending, still-beginning 
abuse and aspersions of men’s motives. 

Even in the very able and interesting speech 
read by the Senator the other day from his 
manuscript he declared that the Democratic 
party was one ‘organized to pollute public 
integrity and cripple its future credit.” Sir, 
of whom does the gentleman speak when he 
uses this phrase? 1 do not propose to answer 
by a mere denial, because it would be beneath 
the dignity of a Democratic Senator to admit 
it was needed. But I would point him to the 
history ofthat party, which, with shortintermis- 
sions, for nearly seventy years governed this 
country without one stain upon its faith, finan- 
cial or otherwise. 

When this revolution of 1861 commenced 
political events placed the reins of power in 
this country in the hands of a minority party ; 
and what did they find? They found this coun- 
try young and strong, with all its resources 
carefully conserved, alusty young giant rejoic- 
ing in all that makes a nation strong and great. 
Who had so nursed it? Who had preserved 
its resources so unimpaired, had kept its name 
without stain and its credit untouched? This 
very party that is now assailed as unfit or un- 
worthy to be trusted with the care ofits finances. 
Sir, on the roll of that party appear names 
which have been placed there in the last nine 
years; the former opponents of our party 
measures, men who have held the highest 
offices in the public gift, have filled them with 
honor and retired from them with universal 
respect ; they have come to us because they 
believed that there was in the Democratic 
party that spirit of conservatism, that spirit of 
constitutional subordination, which rendered 
their measures and their party policy the safest 
for the honor and the welfare of our whole 
people. Did that Senator reflect that this 


party, which he was so stigmatizing, at the last | 


presidential election contained within its ranks 


very nearly one half of the aggregate voters of 
this whole country, even including your rotten 
boroughs of the South and your boasted negro 
constituencies, where the statesman, jurist, 
and scholar is disfranchised and his boot-black 
becomes a lawgiver ? 

Did he reflect that by a change of less than 
three per cent. the majority of the popular 
vote would be with the Democratic party? Yet 
that is the case. Sir, the Democratic party 
needs less than three men out of every hundred 
to make a majority all over this Union, includ- 
ing those States that you have caught by the 
throat and held pinned by the bayonet; and 
with all this that party needs less than three 
votes out of every hundred to give it a majority 
of the aggregate vote. Sir, it is to-day the 
rising party; it is to-day upon the flood-tide of 
advance; and most. positively do I aiiirm my 
belief that the next Congress that meets in the 
city of Washington will contain in-the House 
of Representatives a Democratic majority of 
members. 

Now, sir, I ask what effect can such charges 
against this great party have but to injure our 
public credit? If the government of thiscoun- 
try is to pass into the hands of the Democratic 
party, do not let it pass there with its credit 
smirched in advance before you let go your 
hold on it. Weare your fellow-countrymen. 
The reputation of our country is as dear to us 
as it can be to you. Oppose us as you may, at 
least for the sake of our common country do 
us justice, in order that when you leave the 
ship of State she shall not be scuttled before 
you give over the command. You certainly 
will not adopt the light language of the profli- 
gates of the French regency, and cry, “After 
us the deluge.’’ Itsurely cannot be your intent; 
and yet it seems to me that if such declarations 
as I have referred to are to have any effect at 
all it must be to injure the public credit when 
you yourselves shall lose the power that an 
accidental majority in Congress has given you. 

By this continuous system of abuse, this 
impeachment of men’s motives respecting the 
public debt, you have wrung from many indi- 
viduals hasty expressions of animosity to your 
various plans of finance; and having evoked 
these chance phrases of displeasure from indi- 
viduals, you have sought to fasten them upon 
us as a party ereed. 

It should be the duty of every man to foster 
the credit of his country; men of all parties 
and all sections should be induced to subscribe 
for this national debt which you now propose 
to fund anew, and at lower rates of interest 
than heretofore. Can you consider that you 
have strengthened the public credit by creating 
these negro constituencies in southern States, 
giving to a semi-barbarous people a voice in 
the control of property, of whose laws they 
are Bose ignorant, whose lavish, simple- 
minded, thriftless, easy-going natures make 
them natural-born repudiators, who are hasten- 
ing those States where your armies have given 
chem control into hopeless insolvency? If 
this be doubted look at the quotations of 
those State bonds where negro rule obtains. 
Look at their system and amounts of tax levies. 
Read some of their propositions now before 
the country, such as convening the Legislature 
of the little State of Florida in order that 
$8,000,000 of bonds may be used to build rail- 
roads, &c. The people of that State would starve 
if the interest on such a debt was exacted from. 
them. Nay, it would be impossible to collect it. 
_ Now, Mr. President, my allegation. is not 
in regard to your intent; but as a subject 
entirely germane to the consideration of this 
bill, I do allege that repudiation, so: far as 
it ever has actually been followed in this 
country, was commenced by the enactments 
of the Republican party in 1862, when. they 
issued paper money, ‘rags and lampblack,”’ 
without the least intrinsic value, and made 
it a legal tender for all debts, public and 
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private, but not for duties on imports and in- 
terest on the public debt. Under the sanction 
of your party then commenced the carnival 
of fraud and swindling. The language which 
I have read from various gentlemen high in 
station. and respect in your party, foretelling 
what would occur, was more than verified in 
the sequel. Existing debts were discharged 
by this paper money ata loss of one half or 
one third of that value in which they had been 
contracted. Individuals fell into this current 
helplessly, forthe combined influence of church 
and State, of civil, military, social, and reli- 
gious denunciations awaited any man who 
spoke of this fraud in the terms it deserved. I 
remember well, in the town in which Iwas born 
and now live, the incarceration in a military 
prison of a gentleman perfectly blameless in 
his character and life, in weak physical health, 
who was taken from his home at midnight by 
the military ruler, a General Tyler by name, 
and imprisoned for having spoken disrespect- 
fully of greenbacks ! 

So, sir, as individuals were swept into this 
vortex of repudiation, repudiation to the extent 
to which their tenders of payment fell below 
the amount they actually owed, cities, counties, 
and States followed—the great State of Penn- 
sylvania; the Umpire State of New York; the 
latter, thank God! against the protest of her 
Democratic Governor, Horatio Seymour, who 
did in vain endeavor to impress upon the Repub- 
lican Legislature of that State that ‘honesty’? 
was, to use old Franklin’s cold-blooded maxim, 
“the best policy,” who urged that they should 
continue to sustain the honor of their State by 
the payment of the interest of their debt in the 
same money of valuein which it had been con- 
tracted; butin vain. Pennsylvania struggled 
alittle while against dishonor; but when paper 
fell in value thirty-three por cent. her virtue 
yielded; and when after the war the premium 
upon paper had fallen still lower she elected to 
stop interest upon a loan contracted by her 
long before the war in gold coin, and pay off 
the principal as well as the interest in depre- 
ciated paper. Her creditor naturally protested, 
and proposed to continue his loan that appre- 
ciation might take place, and that great State 
could afford to be honest. His proffers were 
brusquely rejected, and his protest against re- 
ceiving his debt in depreciated paper was met 
with sneers and insult by that loyal State treas- 
urer, who availed himself of the race to which 
the honorable banking house who represented 
the creditors belonged to avow that as Jews 
they should have their pound of human flesh, 
but not one drop of Christian blood! 
heaped on injury, repudiation seasoned with 
the insolence of ‘loyalty!’ 

But, My. President, that was opportunity for 
repudiation, a repudiation in fact created by 
a Republican Administration. But not only 
that: that party has implanted repudiation in 
the Constitution itself. In article five of the 
amendments to the Constitution it is provided 
that ‘private property shall not be taken for 
public use without just compensation’? That 
article and the ten articles accompanying it were 
in fact conditions-subsequent to the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution by many of the States ; 
I know that the great State of New York, in 
which it was agreed, not in terms directly but 
by moral trust, that if the State of New York 
and others would adopt the Federal Constitu- 
tion as their form of government, these articles 
should be subsequently added by way of amend- 
ment thereto. There was the contract that 
private property should not be taken for public 
use without just compensation. 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution pro- 
posed by Congress in the absence of more than 
one third of the States or their Representatives, 
unlawfully proposed and just as unlawfully 
adopted, you declared in section four: 

“That neither the United States nor any State 


Insult | 


Now, by the į 


shall assume or pay any claim for the loss or emanci- 
pation of anyslave; but all such debts, obligations, 
and claims shall be held illegal and void.” 


Now, what were the slaves included in this 
prohibition, in this enforced repudiation of pay- 
ment respecting them? They were the property 
of citizens of Kentucky, Maryland, and Del- 
aware—States that had all rejected the four- 
teenth amendment and never been out of nor 
attempted to go outof the Union; whose owners 
had forfeited none of their legal rights under 
the Constitution; and yet you declared by that 
article fourteen that article five of the original 
amendments should be violated, and that pri- 
vate property to the amount of many millions 
should be taken from honest law-abiding cit- 
izens who gave you allegiance, to whom you 
owed the correlative duty of protection—you 
declared their property should be taken from 
them, and you repudiated solemnly the pay- 
ment of your just debt to them for it. 

Why, sir, repudiation of a debt is a question 
of morals. It is not that the debt should be 
secured by bond, or by any other form of obli- 
gation; itis the moral question of indebted- 
ness; and we have no more common phrase 
applied to a man whom we wish to speak of as 
an honorable man than that ‘his word is as 
good as his bond.”’ I had just as lief forfeit 
my word as my bond, and I consider that the 
repudiation by a Government of a just debt, 
let the form of the obligation be what it may, 
is a question not in any degree depending on 
that form, but on the substance of the actual 
moral obligation of the debtor. This slave 
property was one of the best recognized species 
of property in the world. It was recognized 
by municipal law ; it was recognized by the laws 
of nations; it was recognized by the laws of 
the States where it existed, and peculiarly by 
the Constitution of the United States, In fact 
slave property was the only property that per 
se had a voice or hearing and representation in 
the Congress of the United States. That prop- 
erty, and that alone, had aright of representa- 
tion given to it in the national councils by 
giving to the owners of slaves a representa- 
tion in the House of Representatives in the 
ratio of three fifths in proportion to their 
numbers. 

Further than that, in 1864 you passed a law 
giving to the owners of slaves, where they were 
drafted into the Army, $100 bounty for each 
man so taken; and where they volunteered to 
the master of each slave sotaken $300, which 
was about one fourth of their admitted value; 
and you continued to pay in such cases for 
three years; and then, in 1867, without farther 
compensation, without anything being said in 
regard to your duties toward these citizens of 
your own country who had never disobeyed 
your laws, nor given you any excuse for taking 
from them any of their rights, you repealed that 
law in very short terms, and merely declared 
that “the said payments are hereby sus- 
pended ;” and then, in 1868, you capped the cli- 
max of this repudiation of your just debis to 
your own fellow-citizens by declaring not only 
that you would not pay, butthat you absolutely 
forbade any State who might wish to be 
honest from paying for this very property 
which was taken from the owners for public 
use and withovt giving them any compensation 
whatever. 

Tt seems to me that under your system of 
reasoning and acting you have reserved all your 
honesty for one form only of your national obli - 
gations. Asa Democrat I am unwilling to sub- 
scribe to it. The honesty of the party to which 
I am proud to belong extends to every honor- 
able, just obligation of our people at home and 
abroad. 

Further than that, by your law of 1864, and 
again by resolution of 1866, you closed the 
avenues of justice. Your Court of Claims was 
closed against the consideration of all that class 

- 


of claims arising from the taking of private 
property of your own people, those whom you 
term loyal citizens of the South, for public use. 
You gave them no day in court. You gave 
themno hearing. The illustration of their case, 
of the hardships which they had to undergo in 
addition to their loss of property, was most 
eloquently and impressively placed before the 
Senate by the honorable Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Witter] the other day, Now, 
Sir, was not thata repudiation—denying to your 
own people access to the altars of justice; that 
a just claim, no matter how just, should not 
even be heard ? 

Therefore, sir, I consider that in the light of 
the history of the legislation of the Republican 
party since 1861 the word “repudiation” had | 

etter be excluded from their many charges 
against the Democratic party. To use a script- 
ural phrase, so much in vogue in that party, 
this beam of repudiation had better be taken 
from their own eye before they call on us to 
remove this imaginary mote from ours. 

Now, sir, my proposition respecting the 
funding of the national debt, desirable ag I 
think it for the purpose of diminishing the 
large rate of interest we now pay, is this: that 
we must postpone any such measure until we 
shall have reached a real basis of value for 
our currency, where we shall have a constitu: 
tional currency of coined money of value to 
rest our debt upon before we talk of funding 
it. So long as our basis of currency is one of 
credit only, without intrinsic value, Just so long 
uncertainties and fluctuations will distress the 
land and disturb all legitimate business. Let 
us resume specie payments before we offer 
new loans. Some of our bonds are now above 
their par value in gold, and others are nearly 
at par; and here let me say that we owe this 
to no action of Congress, but we owe it to the 
wondrous natural wealth and resources of the 
continent on which we dwell and the enter- 
prise of our citizens in developing them. 

Who can doubt that the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, one made 
early in last spring legalizing coin contracts, 
and the other made but three weeks ago deny- 
ing the legality of paper as a legal tender for 
debts contracted prior to the 25th of February, 
1862, have done much to bring gold from 125 
down to 118, and will speedily bring that pre- 
mium down to par if Congress shall not inter- 
fere to prolong the existence of inconvertible 
paper money, that curse to the commerce and 
business of the country, by passing a funding 
bill which shall contain provisions for bank- 
ing to an unlimited extent upon inconvertible 
paper money, 

In 1868, the precise date I forget, Congress 
refused to pass a bill legalizing contracts in 
coin, although it was plain that to use coin in 
special contracts would familiarize our people 
with it and induce them gradually to return to 
it as a basis for all their contracts. After 
these two decisions of the Supreme Court we 
have only heard growls of discontent in both 
Houses from the party of the majority, and 
certain smothered threats against the Supreme 
Court because of its late very restrained decis- 
ions; andnowso itis thateach Radical Senator 
has fed so fall of power for the last nine years 
that when anything is done that suggests a 
check upon hig party wishes or his party action 
instantly he— 

“Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And scems to shake the spheres.” 

I aver, sir, that this approach to the resump- 
tion of specie payments has been a victory 
of the resources of the country over Radical 
finance, until under the last decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States gold lost 
thirty-three per cent. of its premium in ten 
days; and now I believe that if the country 1s 
only let alone it will recover in spite of its 
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Radical doctors, like other sick men have done, 
by the inherent strength of its own constitu- 
tion. $ 
I do not favor sudden changes: © Festina 
lente is a wise maxim for Governments as well 
as individuals, and reforms to: be-wholesome 
must be gradual. This is one of the sources 
of the strength of the English Government, 
from whom it is wise that we should borrow 
lessons of experience. © ‘Their reforms hav 
been gradual and not sudden, so that the peo- 
ple of that: country have had timely warning 
and opportunity to accommodate their affairs 
to meet the proposed alterations in the govern- 
mental system. 

I do not favor the national banking system. 
I would never have created it, and desire to see 
it abolished as soon as possible, but not ruth- 
lessly, not suddenly, not unjustly. I consider 
that the national banks have had an advantage 
at the cost of the public at large undue and 
unfair; that upon the currency alone we have 
given them they have been receiving as a 
free gift from the American people some 
$20,000,000 per annum since the day of 
their creation. I think it is time this “should 
cease. I here ask leave to read an extract on 
this subject from a letter lately received by me 
from an intelligent and highly respected citizen 
of the town of Smyrna, in my own State, who 
has been long familiar with the practical oper- 
ations of banking. In speaking of the debates 
that occurred in Congress upon the bill to 
extend $45,000,000 of currency to southern 
aud western banks, by retiring that amount of 
the three per cent. certificates, he says: 


“Pow of those who ongaged in that dobato, if any, 
appoared as apologists or friends of the national 
banking act, and yet thoy voted to perpetuate the 
system which it inauguratod. The inference is that 
it is tho intention of Congress to abandon the cur- 
rency to the national banks just assoon as they shall 
be ablo to withdraw by any means tho legal tenders 
from circulation. Whatthen? Of thenational banks 
doubtloss a majority are managed by parties who 
will be found unable to sustain the pressure which 
that course would entail upon them,and widespread 
Uemoralization of the currency must result, equal to 
that of General Jackson’s pet bank scheme. Mr. 
CAMERON, although of large exporienco as a banker, 
will probably find that he erred widely when he 
announced that the * banks would sustain specie pay- 
mounts if cut loose from the Government.’ The na- 
tional banks went into operation under the fostering 
caro of the Government; they made large profits, but 
their cirenlation has never given them any trouble 
except to get it. When the Government ceases its 
fostering caro, and notes begin to return upon them 
for payment. in coin, they must feel the difference, 
and many of them yicld toit, and anew system must 
bo inaugurated. The bost interests of the country 
demand of Congress two things, which have perhaps 
i moro strict union in fact than is ordinarily undor- 
stood. Those aro— 

“ First, that the currency (money for use by the wholo 
people, or ameasure of values for all commodities) 
should besettled upon astable basis of gold and silver, 
orthat which evory man may rely on safely as their 
representative, This was furnished by the sound 
State banks before the war, but the circulution of 
State banks was restricted, and had no character 
where they were not known. hoy wore stricken 
down to make way for legal tenders and national 
bank notes, which have a circulation of equal credit 
throughout the country. Now, itis held that one, and 
the favorite branch of that circulation, must be with- 
drawn in order that the other may resume spasio pay- 
ment. Hxperionce will test tho practicability of this 
course in avery short time comparatively, If it suc- 
ceed, all well; if it fail, where are we? There are 
many objections to the emission of paper by the Goy- 
ernment to be used as money; butif the right exist 
under @ just and proper interpretation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States those objections must 
be waived to secure the greatest blessing to the 
greatest number, anational currency, redeemable in 
coin, receivable for atl Government dues, and com- 
petent to pay ali the debts duc from the Government. 
TLhiscan be found in our present legal tenders when- 
ever Congress shall determine to resume specie pay- 
ments, having first purged the circulation of allelse 
than legal tenders. The whole $700,000,000 now re- 
quired to transact the business of the people of the 
United States can be carried as specie-paying cireu- 
lation, backed by the credit of the country, on apro- 
vision of coin equal to one tenth the amount of it. 
Perhaps not one man in a thousand willeverdemand 
coin, except in small sums for change, if there be 
perfect confidence in the redemption of any amount 
ondemand. Many years must elapse before specie 
payments will be resumed in any other way. 

“Second, that the tariff should be arranged per- 


i 


manently for revenue with such incidental protec- 
tion as-may bejust.to all interests. Permanency in 
the tariff and in that commodity_which measures 
values is the one thing needful. If we receive our 
own notes in payment of duties, on what can we rely 
for means to pay coin for interest on bonds? We pay 
coin for such interest wheu we pay notes redeemable 
in coin; but further, millions on millions of coin will 
in the course of years be thrown into circulation, 
when it is found to be a fixed fact that gold bears no 
premium and is of no more value than Government 
notes; and what is thrown into circulation must 
find its way into the national Treasury, and coins 
must accumulate there after all demands (for inter- 
est) have been met. On the score of utility, of econ- 
omy, of providing for the people that which they 
want, of permanency in thecurrency, indeed of every 
public interest, recall not the legal tenders, but na- 
tional bank notes, from circulation, and have but 
one currency, and that the best, for the use of the 
people.” 

Sir, these comments of a very sensible, ex- 
perienced man with slight exceptions meet my 
full concurrence. I believe that with a return 
to specie payments we shall have currency in 
abundance, now withheld for wantof confidence. 
Gold and silver will no longer be articles of 
merchandise. We no longer shall have our 
country disgraced and demoralized by those 
occasional gold conspiracies such as we saw 
last summer in the city of New York; but that 
which was used for the purpose of dishonest 
speculation, of embarrassing the Government, 
or embarrassing the mercantile community and 
keeping up a most discreditable system of 
speculation, shall fall into its proper use as 
currency and stand as security for that paper 
which is such a useful assistant and conven- 
ience in the affairs of mankind when it is 
promptly, easily, and certainly convertible into 
money of value. By gradually withdrawing this 
national bank currency altogether and remov- 
ing the ten percent. tax now imposed on State 
bank issues we shall have gold and silver, or a 
secured ‘currency convertible into gold and 


. silver, which will be a fixed, permanent basis 


for all debts and loans, public as well as pri- 
vate. When this shall be donethe credit of our 
currency will enable us to place our bonds as 
low as or lower than any nation on the globe ; 
for resources capable of producing such a 
result will not only excite the wonder of the 
world, but insure its confidence in the country 
which controls them. 

Now, sir, to do all this we must pull together— 
all sections, all parts, all parties. The course 
of treatment pursued by Congress toward the 
States of the South, if it had no other objec- 
tion, if in the natural sense of justice, of pro- 
fessed reunion, of good feeling, it could not be 
approved, certainly must be objected to upon 
the colder, lower, baser ground of simple self- 
interest. Justice to the South is expediency 
as well as right. Let those people be treated 
by you as your brethren. Let your revilings 
of them cease. ‘Teach them by treating them 
justly to love you and trust you, and then your 
credit will be their credit, and your strength 
will be their safety and their protection. 

Why, sir, what has it cost to be unjust to the 
South? I leave aside that unassessable debt, 
that immeasurable debt that comes from your 
rejections.of their offers of reunion and good 
feeling; but I am simply speaking of the money 
cost of this business. And this is but a small 
fraction of the realloss to you and them, because 
the moneys expended upon your Army in treat- 
ing this people with injustice and keeping them 
out of your councils and preventing them from 
controlling their own domestic affairs has not 
only been enormously expensive to the rest of 
the country, but has prevented them from 
reéstablishing that prosperity which war had 
prostrated but which their energies, trained and 
stimulated by the severe trials to which they 
had been subjected, would soon have built up. 

I find in the report of the Treasurer of the 
United States for the year 1869 a summary of 
the cost to the American people of your mili- 
tary expenditures. The war ceased in the spring 
of 1865. There never was a man in arms against 


the authority of the United States after- the 
month of June of that year. I believe the date 
of the proclamation which has been fixed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in their 
adjudication of claims is July 20, 1866; and 
yet in 1866 the military expenditures of the 
United States amounted to $284,449,701 82; 
in 1867 to $95,224,415; and then, thanks to 
your system of ‘‘ reconstruction, in 1866 that 
expense had swelled again to $128, 906,351. 

ir. SHERMAN. I trust my friend will 
allow me to make a correction there. 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The aggregates the Sen- 
ator is giving include large masses of debt, 
especially bounties. I have had occasion to 
look at the figures for the Army separately 
from the mass of floating indebtedness, un- 
liquidated debt, and I find the amount was 
vastly reduced from the the figures he has given. 
The Senator is quoting correctly from the offi- 
cial documents the figures, but they include 
all those expenditures growing out of the war 
which were in the nature of unliquidated debt. 
There was one item of $78,000,000 for bounties 
and back pay in two of the years the Senator 


quotes. 

Mr. BAYARD. I did not before quote the 
Army expenses of 1865, which reached the 
fearful sum of $1,081,328,360 79. As the war 
closed in the spring of that year I presume the 
sum stated might reasonably include theitems 
of ‘“ unliquidated debt ’’ and ‘‘ bounties.” No 
bounties were given after the fall of Richmond, 
in April, 1865, and yet from 1866 until 1870 
the average sums paid annually for and on ac- 
count of the United States Army, less repay- 
ments, was, according to the statements of the 
‘Treasurer, $147,263,754. The total so spent 
in those four years has been $589,055,012, and 
by far the greater portion for the purpose of 
harshly and unjustly holding the southern States 
in thralldom. 

Surely this should be stopped, and stopped at 
once, and we should find our safety, and I am 
sure we would find our safety and our protec- 
tion, not in this mailed hand that you have 
placed in the southern States, but in the will- 
ing hearts of the southern people themselves 
when they are once convinced of the fact that 
the Government of the United States gives 
them the right to manage their State affairs 
under the protection of the Constitution, with- 
out the bullying of military men or the impert- 
inence of characterless political adventurers, 

Now, sir, this bill contains another feature 
which I protest against upon the ground of 
principle, and that is, that expressly these 
bonds, by section four, ‘‘shall be exempt from 
all taxation by or under State, national, muni- 
cipal, or local authority.” “So far as the lan- 
guage ‘‘ State, municipal, or local authority” 
is concerned, it is mere surplusage. We know 
well that no authority except that of the Fed- 
eral Government can impose a tax upon the 
national bonds. ‘Therefore these words are 
useless; but consider this other question and 
the principle involved in affirmatively exempt- 
ing these bonds representing so much accumu- 
lated wealth from any future taxation. What 
istaxation? Nothing in the world but the con- 
tribution by any portion of the population or 
property of the country to the cost of govern- 
ing the whole. The necessities of the United 
States may not require that these bonds or 
their interest should ever be taxed at all. I 
believe that in all the issues of our bonds prior 
to the present revolution such a phrase of 
exemption cannot be found in any law creating 
such loans. Ithas been inserted since the war 
for the purpose of giving affirmatively a new 
ground of credit to these issues, and yet I am 
unwilling to see it adopted. I do not mean to 
say that we anticipate any taxation of these 
bonds, but I am unwilling to give my consent 
to a measure that shall exempt any portion of 
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property in this country from its fair share of 
public burdens. 

There may come a time when tĦis country 
may be-subjected to the perils of war. There 
may come atime when the strong arms of every 
son of hers who loves her may be necessary 
for her protection. There may come a time 
when poor men again must give their bodies, 
being all that poor men have to give, and when 
rich men must give their accumulated wealth 
for the common defense ; and I am unwilling 
now by a law to make a contract that the 
amassed capital of the nation to this vast 
anount of $1,200,000,000 shall at all timesand 
under all future circumstances be exempt from 
these burdens that the rest of the property and 
the poor men of the country may be called upon 
tobear forthecommon defense. The exemp- 
tion of the income of the bondholders of the 
nation from all local and State taxes, is inequi- 
table enough now, and has been in the past, 
without this new and additional exemption 
from national taxation in the future. 

The principle at one time was gravely ques- 
tioned by courts of very respectable reputation 
that one Legislature can bind succeeding Legis- 
latures in exempting from their share of public 
burdens of taxation any property of a special 
nature, and its illegality was argued, and with 
plausibility and force; but such a power is 
now conceded to exist. The Supreme Court 
has decided that a Legislature may bind its 
successors for all time to come; so that we have 


instances of property peculiarly favored and : 


exempted from public burdens by the acts, and 
I think the unwise acts, of Legislatures in the 
past. I do not wish to see this in a bill like 
the present. I believe that our country is well 
able, not only to pay her just debts and obliga- 
tions, but L believe thatif there will not be these 
representations of widespread bad faith upon 
the part of a majority of our people, if the 
world shall believe that we not only have the 
ability, for that they know, but the will to pay 
all our just debts, our loans can be negotiated 
anywhere in Christendom upon terms as favor- 
able in every respect as those of any other 
nation. 

Sir, there is an item here of some twelve 
million dollars, that is, one per cent. of the 
amount of these bonds, appropriated to pay 
for the expense of issuing and disposing of 
the same. That amount lam instructed by 
those who are more familiar with the subject 
is grossly in excess of that which is necessary ; 
that perhaps one third of that sum, or less, 
would be sufficient. I do not think that when 
we see the distress of our people throughout 
this country, staggering under the load of un- 
just and excessive taxation, any attempt at 
economy should be omitted. For that reason 
I trust that, even should this bill pass in any 
form, that provision will be amended so that at 
least two thirds of the amount proposed will 
be saved to the Federal Treasury. 

The details of a funding law I should leave 
with confidence to men much better instructed 
than myself on these subjects, and probably to 
few men more readily than the honorable Sen- 
ator who is chairman of the Committee on 
Finance. But I consider that in order to deal 
with this question wisely our plan is one of 
comparative simplicity at first, and that is go 
back until our feet rest once more upon the 
solid rock of the Federal Constitution, The 
currency of the country is a matter of enormous 
importance, and that currency cannot in my 
belief be lawfully or safely anything else than 
a currency of value—the gold and silver coin 
directed by the Constitution. It is for that 
reason, as well as for others which I have very 
imperfectly suggested, that I cannot give my 
consent to an act of Congress that shall recog- 
nize and continue in force a system of irre- 
deemable paper money, a currency not of value, 
but of credit only, as a basis of our publie debt. 
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SPEECH OF HON. D. J. MORRELL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix THE HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 10, 1870, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 447) to fund the national debt 
-at alower rate of interest, make the national bank- 
- ing system free, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MORRELL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, early in the present session I offered 
the House bill No. 447, to fund the public debt 
at a lower rate of interest, make the national 
banking system free, and for other purposes, 
which I will read : 


A bill to fund the debt of the United States at a 
lower rate of interest, to make the national bank- 
ing system free, and for other purposes. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to borrow from time to time, 
on the credit of the United States, a sum not exceed- 
ing in the aggregate $2,500,000,000, and to issue there- 
for coupon or registered bonds of the United States, 
which shall boirredecmable. And said bonds shalt 
be of such denominations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall direct, (not less than fifty dollars,) 
and bear an annual interest of three and sixty-five 
hundredths percent., payablosemi-annually in coin. 
And the Secretary of the Treasury may dispose of 
such bonds, or any part thereof, in the United States, 
or, if he shall find it expedient, in Europe, at par 
for lawful money of the United States, or exchange 
the same, at hisdiscretion, for other bonds ofthe Uni- 
ted States at the market value of such other bonds; 
and tho money arising from the salo of the bonds 
authorized by this act shall be by the Secretary of 
the Treasury applied and used at his discretion in 
the purchase or payment of othor bonds and out- 
standing coin interest-bearing indebtedness of the 
United States, which the Government has the option 
of paying, and such bonds and interest-bearing in- 
debteduess so redeemed shall beretired and canceled. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That whenever 
the coin interest-bearing indebtedness of the United 
States shall have been converted into the bonds 
authorized by this act, then the other interest-bear- 
ing indebtedness shall also be converted in the man- 
ner hercin proyided for, and the outstanding Treas- 
ury notes bearing no interest, and known as legal- 
tender notes, shall also bo funded in said bonds, and 
thereafter, whenever the revenues of the United 
States shall exceed the actualand probable annual 
expenditures, it shall be the duty of the Secrotary 
of the Treasury to employ such surplus money as 
may be in the Treasury in the purchase of bonds 
issued under this act, and tho bonds so purchased 
shall be held as a reserve by the Treasury, not to be 
reissued save by tho authority of Congress. 

Seo. 3. And be it further enacted, That the bonds 
authorized by this act shall bo issued in series of 
$00,000,000 cach, to be sufficiently and distinctively 
designated by numbers and letters, or otherwise, at 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury; 
they shall have upon them, and there shall also be 
upon each coupon, the par value of the same ex- 
pressed in dollars, francs, and pounds sterling, and 
fractional parts thereof; and the said bonds shall 
havo upon them a table by which thoir value at any 
time, including interest, and the value of tho cou- 
pons at any time, or the amount of interest thereon, 
may be readily calculated. i 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That national 
banks may be employed as agencies for the redemp- 
tion of coupons and payment of intercst on bonds 
authorized by this act, and also for the sale of the 
bonds authorized by this act and the redemption of 
other interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States, and may receive for such services, at the dis- 
eretion of the Seeretary, payment in a sum not ex- 
ceeding —— per cent. Other agencies within the 
United States may be employed at no greater com- 
pensation, should it become necessary, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may employ responsibleagencies 
for the purposes aforesaid in foreign countries, and 
such foreign agencies shall receive for their serviecs 
asum not exceeding —— percent. Lt shallalso he 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to consti- 
tute, appoint, or employ responsible agents, and 
keep and maintain permanent oflices, not exceeding 
five in all, in the principal city or cities of England, 
France, and Germany, at which offices the interest 
upon bonds authorized by this act shall, upon proper 
demand, be duly paid; and it shall be the duty of 
the agent making such payment to make registration 
of the same, noting, so far asis practicable, adescrip- 
tion of the bond and the name and residence of its 
owner or the person to whom payment is made, of 
which semi-annual report shall be made to the Sec- 

etary of the Treasury. 

= re. 5. And be it further enacted, That from and 

after one year from the passage of this act all bank- 

ing associations organized under an act entitled 

t An act to provide a national currency,” &c., ap- 

proved the 3d day of June, A. D. 1864, and the supple- 

ments thereto, shall be required to make deposit 


‘said banks, 


in the Troasury of tho United States, according to 
said banking law, of bonds herein authorized and 
directed to be issued as-security for the circulating 
notes of said banks, and thereupon other bonds of 
the United States belonging to said. banking asso- 
ciations and deposited in tho Treasury as security 
for their circulating notes shall be surrendered to 
And such banking associations as shall 
not make deposit of the bonds authorized by this act ` 
as aforesaid, shall go into liquidation and close up 
their affairs in the manner provided bylaw. And so 
much of sectiontwenty-two of the act of June 3, 1864, 
entitled “An act to provide a national currency,’ 
&c,, as limits the entire amountof circulating notes 
which may bo issued by banking associations under 
the national banking law to $300,000,000 shall be, 
and is hereby, repealed, and new banking asso- 
ciations may be formed under the provisions of said 
act and its supplements, with circulation secured, 
according to law, by deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States of the bonds authorized by this act: 
Provided, That such associations shall be subject to 
all laws, rules, and regulations enacted or made by 
competent authority for the government of national 
banks; and no banking associations or corporations 
except such as are organized under the laws regulat- 
ing national banksshall have the privilege of issuing 
circulating notes to be used as money. 

Suc. G. And be it further enacted, That the bonds 
issued under this act shall be exempt from all tax- 
ation, municipal, State, andnational, and the stock 
of banking associations herein authorized and re- 
ferredto shall alsobe exempt from taxation, except 
by the United States; andthe chartersof said banks 
shall be perpetual; subject, however, to laws, rules, 
and regulations as aforesaid, and to repeal for cause 
by the national Congress. 

Sre.7, And be tt further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall, as soon after the first day of 
every month asis practicable, publish a statement of 
the amount of bonds sold during the previous month, 
and also of the amountot bonds or otheroutstanding 
indebtedness of the Government purchased during 
the same time, together with the average amount per 
dollar paid for the same, and also the amount of all 
commissions paid to agents, and the names of such 
agents; and shal! also publish n notice of the amount 
of bonds authorized by this act, which he will offer 
forsale during the current month, and the amount of 
other bonds or outstanding obligations of the Govern- 
ment which ho proposes purchasing during the same 
time,which notices and statements shallalso be for- 
warded to the Treasury agencies in foreign countries. 
Ife shall also publish a monthly statement of tho 
amount of circulating notes issued to national banks, 
showing tho local distribution of tho same by States. 


Mr. MORRELL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, since this bill was offered its main 
propositions have been incorporated into va- 
rious financial schemes, proposed with high 
authority and official sanction, and I may be 
pardoned for believing that they deserve to be 
brought, as a complete measure, before this 
House and the country. I take the almost 
unanimous declaration of the other side of the 
House, that they are in favor of an honest pay- 
ment of the national debt, with some grains 
of allowance. Since that declaration was 
made the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Gottapay] has openly declared in favor of 
repudiation, and the Democracy of Indiana, 
in State convention, have resolved that the 
five-twenty bonds are payable in greenbacks 
or their equivalent, and that they should be 
taxed by the United States—propositions 
which to the public ereditor will savor some- 
what of the same doctrine. 

Evidently the resolution passed here in favor 
of honestly paying the national debtis to receive 
construction elsewhere, and it may be feared 
that the gentlemen who hastened to record 
their votes against the Ohio member [Mr. 
Munern] may yet assume such an attitude as 
will— 

“Keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.” 

I would save the people from this danger. 
I would settle all donbtas to whether the debt 
is to be paid or not, and all questions with what 
and when it is to be paid, by providing that it 
shall never become due. Like the word “ con- 
traband,’’ the word ‘‘irredeemable’’ solves a 
problem. It will reconcile the most antago- 
nistic views and postpone all controversy toa 
time when controversy will become impossible. 

Objections will be made by many good 
people who are erlamored of monthly Treas- 
ury statements and hotly determined to keep 
right on with the payment of the debt. They 
declaim indignantly against saddling the coun- 
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try with a perpetual burden; they put in a 
pitiful plea for: posterity, and declare if the 
debt is not presently paid it will never be paid. 
I may answer briefly that the provisions of this 
bill do not stand in the way. . Providing that the 
debt shall not be demandable does not prevent 
the Treasury from doing precisely what it is 
doing now; thatis, buying bonds in open market 
and retiring them. This is provided for by the 
second section of the bill; but itis, as I think, 
wisely postponed toa time when the bonds will 
bear no premium, and when the purchase can 
be made from an excess of income and will 
impose no extraordinary tax upon the people. 
If it is possible to do what I propose the coun- 
try must be at once and greatly benefited. It 
will no longer be questioned whether the assets 
of the country are adequate to discharge the 
principal of the debt, or whether it is willing 
to pay it. All that will be asked is, are the 
annual earnings sufficient to meet the interest? 
Of this there can be no doubt whatever, espe- 
cially if the rate is reduced to three and sixty- 
five hundredths per cent., as I have suggested. 

The propriety and necessity of making some 
reduction in the rate of interest seem not to 
be questioned. A Government bond at six 
per cent. coin interest, compounded semi- 
annually and passing from hand to hand by 
mere transfer, is so good an investment that 
ordinary borrowers can procure no accommo- 
dations unless able to obtain bank discounts. 
Throughout the country the business of lend- 
ing money by neighbor to neighbor has almost 
ceased, and I hazard little in saying that the 
gains upon investments in Government bonds, 
which are wholly without risk and untaxed, 
exceed the average earnings of mercantile and 
manufacturing investments, 

By maintaining its loans at their war rates 
the Government not only enters into competi- 
tion with every needy borrower, and cither 
defeats him or obliges him to pay a rate that 
is ruinous, but also encourages capital to with- 
draw from productive industry. So great a 
detriment is this to the business of the country 
that we are justified in increasing, if need be, 
the principal of the debt if unable otherwise 
to reduce the interest. It is alleged that the 
debt of Great Britain is now two fifths greater 
than it otherwise would have been, owing to 
repeated compensations by increasing the prin- 
cipal for reduction in rate of interest, and the 
results of this policy are seen in the accumula- 
tion of cheap capital, which has built up her 
manufacturing and commercial supremacy, and 
is to-day her principal means of warfare on other 
industrial nations. 

It is settled and determined by the people 
themselves, from whom there is no appeal, 
that the wages of labor shall be maintained at 
a higher rate in this country than in England 
or other competing countries. As a conse- 
quence the cost of all domestic products must 
be greater, and free competition with foreign 
countries is rendered impossible except where 
nature has given us an advantage. When in 
addition to this difficulty the American manu- 
facturer encounters the other and greater dif- 
culty of quite double the rate of interest which 
his foreign rival pays, the contest becomes 
almost hopeless. ‘The Government should 
cease bulling the money market, and let indi- 
vidual borrowers have a fair chance. With 
money plenty at a low rate of interest we shall 
have such increased productiveness as will 
make most things cheap from their plentifal- 
ness and obviate the necessity of heavy import- 
ations to be paid for in coin; this will be a 
much better way of getting to specie values 
than by starving the producing classes. 

There is much difference of opinion as to 
the rate of interest which 4 new issue of bonds 
should bear, but the weight of authority seems 
to favor a four per cent. loan. Ihave proposed 
three and sixty-five hundredths, because of the 


simplicity of making calculations, it being one 
cent per day on each $100 of theloan. It is 
but a trifle less than four per cent., and will 
have for many bondholders, in the convenience 
of calculation and readiness of transfer, a value 
equal to four per cent. 

Conceding that it would.be a good thing to 
have the public creditor agree that the prin- 
cipal of the debt shall never fall due, and 
that there shall be a very material reduction 
in the rate of interest, it may be denied that 
any such agreement can be made. I cannot 
doubt the possibility of it, There is, perhaps, 
in spite of the proverb, a method of “ resolv- 
ing a difficulty by a difficulty.”” Itis generally 
conceded that a long national loan is better than 
ashort one, and one that may run forever should 
be best of all. 

Our debtis depreciated because the available 
means of the country are insufficient to meet 
obligations matured and rapidly maturing, and 
while we are anxiously debating when and how 
we shall pay, and whether we shall pay at all 
or not, itis manifest to everybody that we can- 
not pay now, or soon, or at any definite period 
in the future. When there is a doubt about the 
payment the creditor always wants to be paid; 
if the doubt could be removed he would regard 
payment as a misfortune. I propose, by mak- 
ing his claim never demandable, to remove al 
doubt and give him absolute assurance that it 
shall never be dishonored. I would convert 
his doubtful security into a thing of perma- 
nence and indestructible value, by giving him 
a ground rentupon thenationaldomain. Two 
threats now disturb his confidence: the menace 
of payment and the menace of repudiation. 
He will agree to make some sacrifice to be 
assured against these apprehended calamities. 

I have treated the question as if the holders 
of existing loans were to be asked to surrender 
them and accept bonds bearing a less rate of 
interest, yet whether they assented or not 
would be immaterial. If a market canbefound 
for a new loan, the old can be paid off as the op- 
tion matures, or purchased and retired under 
the provisions ofthis bill, as now purchased by 
the Secretary, without authority oflaw, but with 
general approval of the people. By this bill 
a market is at once created for at least one 
third and in time probably one half of the 
whole issue of new bonds, by making them the 
sole basis of banking under a free banking 
system. 

The liberal provisions of the bill in relation 
to the national banks I shall hereafter refer 
to. Divested of their present character of 
monopoly, and made in the best sense pop- 
ular, they will be multiplied as the demands 
of business require, and eventually absorb 
about eight hundred millions of these bonds, 
and supply all sections of the country with an 
abundant and safe currency. This would tend 
to make still further demands for the bonds; 
and with lower rates of interest firmly estab- 
lished, it would certainly not be extravagant 
to expect the balance of the loan to be event- 
ually sought for in this country for permanent 
investment. 

I avow the desire of making paper money 
plenty if convertible and well secured. Based 
upon a national loan, the aggregate of which 
is so small in comparison with the accumulated 
and constantly-increasing wealth of the people, 
I do not believe it possible to make the busi- 
ness of banking so profitable as to put into 
circulation more money than the real demands 
of trade will require. The disasters predicted 
by those who hold to the fallacious theory that 
the value of all purchasable commodities is 
exactly determined by the volume of currency 
in circulation would not be experienced; but 
instead we should have lower rates of interest 
and greater facility in obtaining the means for 


-prosecuting all promising enterprises. Capital 


would be less valuable, and a larger share of 


the increase in wealth would go to the enter- 
prise and Jabor which created it. What reason 
is there fdr asserting that the people are less 


capable of self-control in regard to currency 


and finance than in regard to other business or 
political questions? 1 hold that the people are 
capable of judging of their own wants, and if 
left-entirely free, national bank issues under 
proper guarantees for perfect security can never 
attain profitable circulation beyond those legiti- 
mate wants. Any limit less than this gives to 
capital undue control over labor and its pro- 
ducts, and gives it power to increase and per- 
petuate that control. 

Make money cheap and plentiful, and reduce 
taxes as they may be reduced by lessening the 
rates of interest and removing the principal of 
the public debt, and you will so invigorate the 
business of the country and so increase the 
productive capacity of the people that national 
wealth and industrial independence will be 
assured. The enlarged. ability of the masses 
to purchase and consume more of the comforts 
of life will insure steady markets for the in- 
creasing productions of industry. By securing 
our own markets to our own people we shall 
gradually but surely attain to greater perfection 
in manufactures, and so cheapen their cost by 
improved appliances and labor-saving machin- 
ery that few of our wants will need to be sup- 
plied by the labor of foreign countries. Thus 
{ would, through the fullest employment of the 

eople and the greatest development of home 
industry, work out of debt to foreign nations 
and turn the tide of precious metals, so long 
flowing from us, back to our own shores. 

When this can be effected our currency will 
be at par with gold, and for all business uses 
preferred toit. Any resumption of specie pay- 
ments forced upon the country before we have 
learned as a nation to produce more than we 
consume, earn more than we spend, and export 
moreof the products of labor than we import, 
will not last, but will bring certain financial 
ruin, andrenewed and prolonged suspension. I 
know this is all contrary to the theory of those 
who would return to specie payments by cut- 
ting down the volume of the currency and the 
immediate reduction of all prices to what they 
callspecievalues. Their policy casts the whole 
burden of its pretended economies upon the 
producing classes. The results of labor are 
not enlarged by it, for it will take as much toil 
to growa bushel of wheat, make a yard of 
cloth or a ton of iron, as when their exchange- 
able values in dollars and cents are twice as 
great, i 

While it may be true, that as compared with 
other products of labor, wheat, cloth, &e., 
would under a policy of forced contraction 
lose little or nothing of their exehangeable 
value, it is certain that debts, taxes, fees of 
office, salaries of officials, and rates of interest 
would not be lessened. Indeed, the rate of inter- 
est would, from the scarcity of money, become 
higher, and all the burdens upon productive 
industry might be doubled. The shoemaker, 
and tailor, and farmer, as it is alleged, would 
sustain merely nominal reductions in the prices 
of their commodities, for they exchange with 
each other at par. This would be true if all 
men were alike producers, and none were per- 
mitted to live off the labor of others; but it 
would cost twice as much labor to pay the debt 
of the nation and of each individual, while 
the creditor, the money-lender, and the bond- 
holder would find their wealth increased a hun- 
dred per cent., as each dollar would purchase 
twice as much of the product of labor as at 
present. This hard and cruel process was 
urged as the sole remedy for our troubles 
when gold was 140. Gold has fallen to 110 
without it, yet its advocates are not confuted, 
and they will not be convinced until under ‘a 
more liberal policy the nation’ is enabled, out 
of the earnings of a: prosperous and. fully 
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employed people, to meet all demands upon it, 
and bring its credit by means of accumulated 
gains up to gold values. At present the 
heart and life of industry are eaten out by the 
Government and its chartered moneyed cor- 
porations, while it is beaten down by foreign 
competition and spurred to useless and ex- 
haustive efforts to pay off at once a vast debt 
incurred in the interests of all humanity and 
for posterity, who wait to assume their share 
of the burden. 

The naked proposition to put upon the mar- 
ket a loan bearing less than four per cent. in- 
terest at this time, when money is scarce, and 
the six per cent. loans of the Government sell- 
ing for less than par, would be absurd; but 
combine it with such a reformation of the bank- 
ing system as is proposed in this bill, and a 
home demand for the loan is at once assured, 
coupled with the liberation of the currency, 
which cannot operate in the least to defer 
specie payments or interfere with any rational 
or feasible plan for resumption. 

To abolish the banks, as has been proposed, 
aud let loose a flood of greenbacks would have 
the eflect of deranging values and sending gold 
up again, and for these and other reasons I 
cannot concur in the Treasury-note theories, 
which on their face are very attractive. Iam 
not atall afraid of the extension of the national 
bank currency; and it has come to this, that 
such extension must be made or the whole 
system must be abolished. Opinions differ as 
to the amount of circulating notes needed by the 
country, and it has been variously proposed 
te add to the present amount from forty-five 
to two hundred million dollars, Why attempt 
to set any limit upon it, and why not aliow it 
to be governed by the law of supply and 
demand? <A currency secured as is that of 
our national banks will be no further circu- 
lated than the legitimate enterprise and in- 
dustry of the country can find use for it. 
What under favorable circumstances may be 
the needs of enterprise and industry J can- 
not guess; but I am not afraid that too many 
mines will be opened, too many factories, mills, 
dwellings, schools, and churches erected, or too 
many acres of land cleared and brought into 
cultivation. The great progress of the country 
in these matters during the past two years has 
not been merely apparent and illusory, as some 
have tried to prove, butsubstantial; and if there 
is just now a check and prospect of decadence it 
is because Government, having monopolized 
the functions of supplying currency to the peo- 
ple, has not kept pace with their rapidly -increas- 
ing industries and consequent wants. It has 
been depleting instead of increasing the blood 
which animates the frame of growing industry. 

I wish to say distinctly that I would do nothing 
which would postpone unnecessarily specie pay- 
ments, and that the provisions of this bill will 
hasten and not delay that happy time. Nor 
will I quarrel seriously with that dogma of 
almost universal credence that in this fleet- 
ing world the precious metals are the only 
things of intrinsic and permanent value. All 
the satire that lies between the fable of Midas 
and the tale of Miss Kilmansegg with her golden 
leg has failed to shake this high and holy 
religion, and I shall not try to demolish it. 
But inasmuch as a convocation of financial doc- 
tors would burn me as a heretic, I will risk the 
opinion that specie, as it is called, is not the 
only, nor, indeed, the best basis for a national 
currency. I object toit that, shapeit and stamp 
it as you will, you cannot impress upon it 
the eharacter of nationality. It is objec- 
tionable in that whenever it is most needed it 
cannot be retained or obtained, and that in 
any time of trial it hides itself and becomes 
useless. 
of social or popular trust and confidence. 


Purporting to be the one thing that can survive | 


There is in it no element whatever | 


the wreck of political order, it deserts the 
endangered ship of State, and republics, mon- 
archies, civilization, and barbarism are alike to 
it. Itis the symbol of grasping selfishness, 
and its principal use in our late war was to 
gauge the cowardice and faithlessness of those 
who thought they could live and thrive though 
the Republic should perish. Perhaps, as the 
American people have successfully discarded 
the principle of absolutism in their Govern- 
ment—which is their ultimate assurance of all 
acquisitions,enjoyments, and rights—and based 
it upon popular faith and confidence, it may 
be safe to make this faith, which constitutes 
national credit as well as national life, a tan- 
gible measure of value. The legal-tender note 
did this, and the national bank note, indorsed 
by the Government, does it. They served the 
nation in its time of trouble, and they were at 
all times, and are now, as well assured in value 
as houses, lands, goods, or any possession of 
the citizen. 

Rash as these views may seem to be, they 
are so conclusively sustained by illustrious pre- 
cedent that I cannotbe reproached with origin- 
ality. They were substantially put in practice 
by the republic of Venice in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and were maintained in successful opera- 
tion for a period of four hundred years. The 
financial necessities of that State required a 
forced loan, and the individual contributors 
were made the creditors of the Bank of Venice, 
receiving at first an annual interest of four per 
cent., but afterward, when this debt became 
the currency of commerce, no interest at all. 
The State took the money and spent it. It 
never professed to repay it, and refused to pay 
interest upon it, yet such was the faith of the 
people in the integrity and stability of the 
republic that the reimbursement of the loan 
ceased to be regarded as either necessary or 
desirable. Every creditor was paid when he 
transferred to another person his claim on the 
books of the bank, and the security against 
loss and the convenience of circulation com- 
pensated for the loss of interest. From the 
first this debt was practically undemandable 
and irredeemable, and it answered all the wants 
of the people so much better than coin that it 
became the sole money of commerce. During 
the whole existence of the bank, except for a 
short period, its credit was so much betterthan 
coin that itwas at a premium, which was finally 
fixed by law at twenty percent. Its history dis- 
closes entire confidence on the part of the peo- 
ple and good faith on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and the popularity and utility of the 
system were such that there is said to be no- 
where extant a book, pamphlet, or speech con- 
demning either its theory or practice. When 
the republic fell the bank fell with it, but the 
conqueror captured nothing. It is impossible 
to look at the history of this little Common- 
wealth, beleaguered on every side with foes 
and engaged in constant struggles against its 
enemies, without recognizing the fact that its 
public debt was its principal source of power 
and the most efficient promoter of its indus- 
trial prosperity and military triumphs. 

In the history of that republic we have one 
illustration of what our Republic may accom- 
plish, and I answer all precedents drawn from 
the failures of banks chartered by States, or 
by monarchical Governments, with the facts in 
the history of Venice and of our own Republic. 
The history of Great Britain during the past 
few centuries also furnishes a striking example 
of the beneficial effects of a great national 
debt based on national credit alone. - 

The bill under consideration provides that 
interest on the popular loan shall be payable 
in coin, a matter which unfortunately cannot 
nowbehelped. There should never have been 
a coin-interest bond, and then the debt would 
have remained at home, and we would not now 
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be puzzled howto get rid of one thousand mil- 
lions of six per cents. held in foreign lands. 
If we had never made a gold-bearing bond 
we would not have been under the necessity 
of exacting gold duties, and we would to-day 
be in the full enjoyment of a homogeneous 
national system of finance, freed from half 
the troubles we now suffer, and conferring 
double the benefits we now enjoy. 

For the convenience of commerce with other 
nations it is desirable to conform to the stand- 
ard of value recognized by the commercial 
world, when it does not involve too great a 
sacrifice, and I would therefore like to see our 
national currency at par with gold, as I be- 
lieve it will soon be if it is left entirely free 
and the wealth of the country permitted to 
grow up to it. It may beremarked, however, 
that even with regard to international com- 
merce a specie currency is not so important as 
is generally supposed, for coin is never used 
in payment of trade balances at its denomina- 
tional value, but according to its weight and 
fineness, like so much bullion. It is demone- 
tized and denationalized the moment it gets its 
passport for foreign ports. 

It is universally felt and acknowledged that 
the nation’s credit suffers while it remains un- 
able to redeem its legal-tender issues; yet few 
fully realize the fact that our credit is similarly. 
dishonored while we are unable to redeem the 
| bonds which the Government now hasthe option 
of paying. The difference between what is re- 
deemable and what is demandable amounts to 
but little when the debtor and creditor in the 
obligation are related to each other as people 
and Government. Of the outstanding inter- 
est- bearing obligations of the United States, 
$644,215,400 are now redeemable, and failure 
orincapacity to redeem ig charged with conse- 
quences similar to those resulting from failure 
to pay a matured obligation. ‘he next few 
years will add to this sum about one thousand 
million dollars; and we shall continue to suffer 
from the doubt that the country, which has the 
right to pay and cannot, when required to pay 
perhaps will not. If there was no right to re- 
deem, the ability to do so would not be question- 
able; if there could beno demand of payment, 
there would be no fear of repudiation. I pro- 
pose to lift the weight of the debt off the cur- 
rency that its buoyancy may be demonstrated. 
That it will rapidly rise in value I fully believe, 
aud the faster if freedom gives it force and 
volume. 

The Government has maintained a statistical 
bureau, in charge of a revenue officer, whose 
chief object seems to have been to circulate at 
public cost crude financial theories, which have 
not the pretense of statistical support. As Mr. 
Wells has failed to give us the dataupon which 
he bases his theories, I wish some other advo- 
cate of contraction would take up the currency 
reports and record of gold sales in New York 
since January, 1862, and point out the con- 
nection between expansion of paper money 
and what has been erroneously called the de- 
preciation of the currency. Why was it that 
the price of gold fell from 172} in February 
to 1224 in August, 1868, a new issue between 
these dates of $450,000,000 of greenbacks being 
authorized and in part made? What caused it 
to go up as high as 285 in July of 1864 and to 
sell at 222in thesame month? Was it contrac- 
tion of the currency which brought gold down 
from 2344 in January to 188 in July of 1865. 
and was it expansion that sent itupto 148} 
in December of the same year? Why did it go 
as low as 125 in March and April of 1866 and 
rise to 1673 in the following June? And with 
little increase in the bank circulation, and 
constant reduction of Government notes, why 
did gold in three years’ time never get down 
as low as it was in 1866? Why did it hang 
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131 during March?. What held it at 140 or 
over during May, and having dropped to 1314 
in August, was it new issues of .greenbacks or 
bank notes that sent it up to 140, and finally to 
1623 in September? Since the latter dates there 
have been no speculative combinations worth 
mentioning, yet. the price of gold averaged 
nearly eighteen cents. on the dollar (being over 
thirteen percent.) lower in the month of March, 
1870, than in the month of October, 1869. This 
decline of eighteen cents on the dollar, which 
seems likely to be permanent, bears such pro- 
portion to the authorized circulation that ac- 
cording to the theories of the contractionists it 
is equivalent to a withdrawal of the currency 
to the amount of $96,000,000, yet no contrac- 
tion has been made. 

The potent causes which have effected and 
maintained this reduction in the price of gold 
are apparently independent of the volume of 
the currency, and may possibly obliterate the 
premium altogether before the constituents of 
the gentlemen who resolved to circulate Com- 
missioner Wells’s arguments in favor of con- 
traction have had time to read and condemn 
its special pleadings and manifest fallacies. 
The quotations of gold which I have given are 
taken from the record, which discloses daily, 
weekly, and monthly fluctuations as great as 
.those cited, and quite as irreconcilable with 
the teachings of that class of hard-money 
theorists to which our special Commissioner 
belongs. 

I cannot see that the fluctuations in the pre- 
mium on gold mark or measure the expansion 
or contraction of the currency, nor does the 
existence of the premium prove itsredundancy. 
Limitation of circulating notes as a means of 
resuming specie payments rests upon theory 
alone, and in the light of past experience is 
utterly worthless. T'he country must work out 
of its embarrassments and grow out of them ; 
it must earn and accumulate; and to do this 
it must have what constitutes the life-blood 
of industry, circulating notes in abundance. 
There are many and grave reasons why they 
should be national bank-notes rather than 
direct issues from the Treasury.. I do not 
believe it is practicable to make the United 
States Treasury do a banking business for the 
whole country. It has been proposed to retire 
the national bank-notes and to employ a new 
issue of greenbacks in the purchase of bonds 
to be held in reserve by the Treasury, interest 
being suspended while so held, and exchanged 
for notes, the notes to be again exchanged for 
bonds, at the pleasure of the holder. The 
advocates of this scheme claim that it would 
give flexibility to the currency and confer upon 
the Treasury all the profits to be derived from 
a banking business; but I fear it would not 
realize their expectations. 

Those who want money to use in business 
have not United States bonds, nor the means 
of purchasing them. Business men require 
credit upon transactions not yet completed, in 
anticipation of profits and to enable them to 
realize a profit, and by indorsing for each other 
they obtain a discount; or having made an 
operation they have not money, but the paper 
of their customer, at thirty, sixty, or ninety 
days, which upon their indorsement the bank 
will discount, and they sacrifice a portion of 
the profits of one transaction that they may 
embark at once in another. If the condition 
of their obtaining a loan were the deposit of 
Government bonds they could never get it. 
The Treasury would not and could not bea 
bank, but it might be a pawnbroker’s shop on 
alargescale. Jt will not be seriously proposed 
to establish local Treasury agents to do a reg- 
ular banking business, for the agents or oflicers 
must be appointees of the party in control of 
the Federal Government, and I should not be 
willing to trust such enormous powers to any 


political party, not even my own. Under the 
greenback system there would be local banks 
and banking either by individuals dr by State 
corporations, lending, not.their notes, but the 
notes-of the Government obtained by exchange 
of bonds with the Treasury. 

National. bank notes can easily be put out 
of the way, for the power which created can 
destroy them. Having done this, and having 
printed greenbacks, the Treasury would offer 
to exchange them for bonds; but the need of 
currency would have to be overpowering to 
induce the bondholder to bring his bonds, bear- 
ing six per cent. gold interest, compounded 
semi-annually, worth fifteen per cent. premium, 
to relinquish them for demand notes. Persons 
desirous of entering upon a wholly irresponsible 
banking business, or rather into the business 
of shaving notes, might make this exchange; 
but for currency thus obtained what. would 
needy borrowers have to pay? It would be the 
most costly money ever used by any people. 
There could be no general system of exchange 
of notes and bonds unless under extraordinary 
pressure, and it would be necessary to go into 
the market and purchase bonds which would 
continue to be at a premium while the Govern- 
ment purchases, and decline to par when the 
Government is exchanging them for currency. 
Should the Government simultaneously buy 
and exchange them at par, there might be no 
premium, but it is hard to tell. If the Treas- 
ury should offer to take all the wheat it could 
getat $1 15 a bushel, or the market price, and 
to sell all that anybody would buy at one dollar, 
paying all the costs of transfer, &c., would 
there be a speculation in wheat or not? Under 
this arrangement the Treasury would save inter- 
est upon the bonds remaining in the Treasury, 
but the people could not use a currency thus 
obtained at a less rate of interest than ten per 
cent., and more would be- taken from them than 
would be saved by the Government. The ap- 
parent. saving of interest would not be a net 
gain, as from it must be deducted the tax paid 
by the banks into the Treasury and such sum 
ag would be lost in alternately bulling and bear- 
ing Government bonds by the Government 
itself. 

This and similar schemes would probably 
ređuce the burden of interest to some extent ; 
but in placing the financial affairs of the coun- 
try under the direct influence of the daily oper- 
ations of the Treasury, which would be noted 
hourly, just as the operations of the gold board 
are now reported, there would be endless dis- 
turbance to the business interests of the coun- 
try. Some disturbances must be incidental to 
the funding of the debt, however it may be con- 
ducted, but this would provide fluctuation in 
perpetuity. The only sate means of distribut- 
ing and regulating the volume of the currency is 
through local banks which receive deposits and 
make discounts in accordance with the busi- 
ness requirements of the communities which 
they serve. Any other way of swelling or 
reducing the volume of currency cannot be 
healthful, and its effects must resemble the 
temporary stimulation of intoxicating drinks 
and the depression which follows a debauch. 
The national banks arein successful operation ; 
men of all parties, professions, and occupations 
are stockholders, and their management is free 
from political or sectionalinfluence. Their offi- 
cers necessarily have an accurate knowledge of 
the resources and necessities of the people and 
possess their confidence. Being independent 
of the national. Administration, yet subject to 
inspection and liable to forfeiture of privileges 
which are abused, they are a check upon the 
Treasury, and the Treasury a check upon them. 

That the banks have made large profits is 
chiefly owing to causes which have made all 
money capital productive, and is no evidence 
of the faults, but rather of the virtues of the 


system. Make banking free and it will cease to 
be unduly profitable. When the banks receive 
but three and sixty-five hundredths per cent. 
upon the bonds which they deposit with the 
Treasury, the taxes they pay will nearly, if not 
quite, compensate the Treasury for all they 
receive from it. They will have only such 
profits upon their business and circulation as 
can be realized under free competition, money 
at the same time being plentiful. It will not 
be denied that the national system has effected © 
a great saving in doing away with the broker- 
ages and exchanges imposed upon the people 
by the mixed currency in use before the war. 
The Treasury note might perhaps do this as 
well; but it must be remembered that the 
greenback did not drive out of circulation the 
issues of State banks ; it was the national bank- 
ing act that did that, and if this act should be 
repealed the old State issues would creep forth 
again. Notwithstanding the profits of the pres- 
ent system, therehave been murmurs of discon- 
tent insome localities, and banks are preparing 
to surrender their charters and give up their cur- 
rency, to be freed from the stringent regulations 
imposed upon them for the security of depositors 
and inthe interest of legitimate business. The 
recent decision of the Supreme Court upon the 
legal tenders might be regarded as a sufficient 
objection to all Treasury-note theories, but it 
is doubtful if the country will acquiesce in it, 
and either a reconstruction of the court or of 
the Constitution may bring these schemes to 
life again. 

The principal obstacle to the successful work- 
ing of such T'reasury-note theories as I have 
noticed is the fact that existing bonds bearing 
six percent. gold interestare such a good invest- 
ment that they are now ata premium. They 
will not be deposited in the Treasury as collat- 
eral for the use of currency, to be loaned at any 
rate aneedy borrower can afford to pay. In- 
stead of being a relief to the community, and 
instead of making money cheap, such schemes 
would make it very dear; and in point of fact 
all such schemes are impracticable until the 
bonds have been funded ata lower rate of 
interest, when they will be of no value, as all 
the advantages claimed for them will have 
been obtained without them. 

Briefly, this bill proposes with respect to the 
national banks— 

To do away with their monopoly by making 
the system free. ; 

To oblige them to deposit three and sixty- 
five hundredths bonds as security for their 
circulation. 

To make their charters unlimited as to time, 
but subject to forfeiture for cause, thus doing 
away with such jobs in the renewal of charters 
as have heretofore disgraced State Legislatures. 

To exempt the stock of the banks from tax- 
ation except by the national Government—a 
measure greatly needed to prevent local preju- 
dice or hostility from doing injury, and to 
reserve to the Government a means of regula- 
tion and source of revenue, which may be so 
applied as to render a considerable portion of 
the public debt. wholly free from the burden of 
interest. 

Perhaps ultra-American sentiment may be 
offended by the bid for a foreign market for a 
portion of the new issue of bonds authorized 
by this bill, which in its third and fourth sec- 
tions requires the bonds and coupons to have 
upon them their value in dollars, frances, and 
pounds sterling, together with a table by which 
their value, including interest, may be readily 
calculated, and authorizing the creation of 
financial agencies in foreign countries for sale 
of the bonds, payment of interest, &e. How 
to reach the bonds now held in foreign coun- 
tries, and effect their conversion, is a problem 
which at the outset confronts every scheme for 
reducing the interest on the public debt. More 
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than one third of the six per cent. bonds. have 
gone abroad, and a sufficient motive. must ‘be 
offered to the holders to induce them to agree 
to the substitution of the new bond, or a mar- 
ket must be made for -them which will. effect 
this purpose. : Pie 8 

The following table shows the quotations of 
the London money market in January last for 
national securities, and also the rate of interest 
wh may be realized from investments in 
them: 


Selling 


Issued Rate of 
per cent, : preee. antereat. 
~ British consols,3percent.. 92 to 925 3.2 

- French rentes, (Paris mar- 
ket,) 43 percent. neso - to 108 4.3 


- French rentes, (Paris mar- 
ket,) 3 per cent........ 


we -~ to 7272-100 4.1 
- Prussian, (Berlin market, ) 


44 per cont a- to 924 4.8 
- Swedish Government, 1568, 
5 per OCG ipsressrssisu dsn O to 102 4.9 
77 Russian, 1822, 5 per cent... $5 to 87 5.7 
95 Brazilian, 1852, 4è per 
GONG cssceds casssassdvses Grn Tt to T6 5.9 
72) Argentine, 1868,0 percent, 87% to 885 6.6 
- United States 5-2)’s, 6 per 
cent., (redeomable 1882,) 853 to 863 6.9 
80 ‘Turkish, 1854, 6 per cont... 814 to 8lẸ 7.3 
- Italian, 1861, 5 per cent... - to 56% 8.0 
82} Egyptian, 1862, 7 percent.. 83, to 85 8.1 
83} Portuguese, 1867, 3 per 
CONG resseeenceceeeeens errasse sn Bk to Bt 8.8 
~ Austrian, ex 10 f., 5 per 
CONG ..ceresee seerenescresscasseere 48; to 49 10,2 
- Spanish, 1869, 3 per cent... 25% to 26} 11.3 


The United States, Argentine Republic, 
Turkey, and Egypt, are the only nations which 
offer so high a rateof interest as six per cent. ; 
yetin point of stability and resources we are 
out of all comparison superior to those weak 
or effele nationalities. fs it uot somewhat 
singular that the French four and a half per 
cent., the Prussian four and a half per cent., 
and the Swedish five per cent. loans should 
rate so much above United States sixes? The 
British consol three per cent., upon which at 
current rates but three and two tenths in- 
terest may be realized, was at or above 92 
when our six per cent. bonds were a little 
over 86, thus paying to the investor six,and 
nine tenths per cent. Is is evident that, Two 
had British consols to offer to the foreign 
money-lender, dollar for dollar for our indebt- 
edness, the means could be realized by which 
we could redeem our six per cents; indeed, 
there would bea profit for us, taking these quo- 
tations as representing their respective market 
values, of six cents on the dollar in making 
the exchange. Would it not be worth while to 
inquire why our promises to pay are so greatly 
diseredited, or what it is which makes a Joan 
paying not half the income of ours so much 
more valuable? Ig it not possible for us to 
make a security bearing three per cent., or, as 
I propose, three and sixty-five hundredths per 
cent., which shall be worth in the markets of 
the world as much as Inglish three per cents? 


I shall not here enter into an investigation | 
of the debt and resources of the United States, 


for that has been done thoroughly and weil, 
aud the present and prospective wealth of the 
country has been shown to bea better security 
for our debt than any other nation can offer. 
iumiliating as the confession is, are we not 
bound to acknowledge that the degradation of 
our credit in the markets of the world is not 
distrust of our ability, but doubt of our national 
integrity? If thereis any feeling of sensibility, 
any emotion of national pride in this House or 
inthe country, it should stimulate us to prompt 
and earnest action, looking to the lifting up of 
our depreciated credit to an equality with that 
of other first-class Powers in the markets of the 
world. ‘Uhe most striking difference between 
the bond of the United States and the English 
consol is that one promises to pay and the other 
doesnot. The bond will become dueand may be 
dishonored; the consol is a perpetual assignable 
annuity. It has a quality of permanence which 
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is wanting to our six per cents, and which I 
propose to impress upon our new issues. Its 
terms are more easily comprehended than those 
of our loan and the interest more. readily col- 
lected. In the form of printing the new bonds, 
and in providing officers for the payment of the 
interest in the principal cities of Europe, and 
the larger interest and the readiness with which 
it can always be computed, these and greater 
advantages will acerue to the American con- 
sols. noe 

Most important of all is the final answer 
made by this bill to the question of. repudia- 
tion. Until repudiation is rendered impossible 
this specter will continue to haunt the foreign 
money-lender, nor will such speeches as that 
of the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. Vooruges] 
tend to exorcise it. Resolutions to pay the debt 
in good faith, explained by the Indiana Democ- 
racy, aud with the commentary of the Indiana 
member, can have no other effect than that of 
alarming public creditors. Open avowal of an 
intent to repudiate the debt, such as the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Muxagy] and the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Gottanay] have 
made on this floor, are less detrimental, but 
are capable of mischief. I doubt if like assaults 
upon the funds were ever made in the English 
Parliament; and it is not enough that such 
philippics should be pointless; they should be 
rendered impossible. 

Proposed early in the session, this bill was 
made purposely brief, and there was no effort 
to incorporate in it the details eg$ential to its 
execution. Jam aware that the English con- 
sol is not a bond, but a perpetual annuity, 
managed by the Bank of England, and assign- 
able according to prescribed regulations ; and 
Lam also aware that there is a difficulty in 
making either a coupon or registered bond 
which shall be capable of running forever. The 
difficulty, however, is more apparent than real, 
for there may be provision for the periodical 
return and renewal of the bonds, which would 
have the further use of operating as a check 
upon the officials of the Treasury, or it may be 
provided that after a period of years the bonds 
shall be surrendered and the loan shall assume 
the same character and be vouched by the same 
evidence as the British consol. 

tecognizing that a long bond is more valu- 
able as an investment than a short one, the 
financial authorities of the other House have 
not availed themselves of the full benefit of 
this principle by proposing a loan that shall 
live forever. Proposing to fund the debt at 
lower interest, they have feared to reduce it to 
a rate at which our sole national rival in point 
of wealth and power places her principal loan 
upon the markets of the world. Providing for 
a new loan, they do not propose to give it a 
uniform character ; nor do they make it large 
enough to absorb all other indebtedness of the 
United States, and fuse the present and pros- 
pective matured liabilities of the Government 
into a homogeneous and permanent system 
which will render the financial mistakes of 
the past impossible in the future. 

Whatever may be the deficiencies of the bill, 
itat least indicates what things are to be desired 
im the reconstruction of our financial affairs. 
Instead of maudling over miscalled prece- 
dents, listening to interested or prejudiced the- 
orists, and preparing halting and half-hearted 
measures, we should make our legislation as 
large and as bold as the patriotism of the Amer- 
ican people. Every financial scheme which 
does notrepose upon theirconfidence, and which 
fails to provide for their needs; which does not 
ally itself to every avocation and interest of 
their industrial life, must and should fail of 
success. Weshall not have learned the lessons 
taught by the experience of other nations, nor 
attained to the enjoyment of our exceptional 
advantages and capabilities, until we have a 


distinctively American system of industry and 
a distinctively American system of finance, 
growing out.of and mutually sustaining each 
other. |. : 


Reduction of the Army. 


REMARKS OF HON. J. B. DONLEY, 
l © OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Is rie House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 10, 1870, 
On the reduction of the Army. 


Mr. DONLEY. Mr. Speaker, what I desire 
to say can, I trust, be said in the few minutes 
allotted me. The general features of the bill 
reported by the Committee on Military Affairs 
meet my approbation and shall receive my 
hearty support. In my judgment very im- 
portant changes are demanded in the system 
on which our Army is organized. Patterned 
after that of England, it retains many of the 
features long since discarded in that country. 
It needs to be Americanized, to be made to 
conform to the modern policy of our Governa- 
ment. I have no antipathy to the regular 
Army, no prejudice to consult, no revenge to 
gratify. On the contrary, [am proud of the 
glorious record it has made for itself and the 
country, and will be the last man to detract 
from its well-earned laurels, gained by its de- 
votion and skill on a thousand battle-fields. 
Neither have I any sympathy with the move- 
ment contemplated—from what motives it is 
not for me to Judge—against the very existence 
of our national Military Academy at West 
Point. It has proved its power, its uselulness, 
and its loyalty too fully; it has given to the 
country too many noble names that shine 
brightly in our history, and are the admiration 
of our people to be, if assailed, in any serious 
danger at the present time. If there are abuses 
existing let them be corrected, but the same 
policy that founded demands the continuance 
of the institution. A wiser policy might dictate 
for the Academy an enlarged usefulness by 
enabling it to train a greater number of young 
men in the higher and completer walks of edu- 
cation, not merely for the Army, but for a 
hundred pursuits in which men of the highest 
skill and science are required, and who, when 
the toesin of war is sounded, are ready and 
able to render valuable assistance to the Gov- 
ernment by whom they were educated. 

The essential provisions of the biil are the 
reduction of the number of officers of the Army, 
as its title indicates, and the change in the sys- 
tem of payment. No one will seriously dispute 
that the number of officers is greatly in ex- 
cess of the requirements of the service. ‘The 
opposition to the reduction is based on entirely 
different grounds. By the act of July 28, 1866, 
as modified by that of March 8, 1869, requir- 
ing the consolidation of the infantry regiments, 
the regular Army now consists of five regi- 
ments of artillery, ten of cavalry, twenty-five 
of infantry, a battalion of engineers, and the 
cadets undergoing instruction af the Military 
Academy. By the consolidation, after assign- 
ments to vacancies, transfers to other arms, 
resignations, dismissals, &c., there remains, as 
appears by the Army Register just issued, five 
hundred and sixteen unassigned or supernumer- 
ary officers, Many of theseare engaged tempora- 
rily in various duties, reconstruction, recruiting, 
&c. while many are at home ‘‘ awaiting orders.” 
With reconstruction accomplished and the 
Freedman’s Bureau closed, the greater part 
of this number will be out of business, as we 
say in civil life, and the list “awaiting orders”! 
greatly increased. This large excess. exists 
after the companies and regiments are all of- 
cered according to law, and it seems to me there 
isno necessity for a greater number than is suffi- 
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cient to complete these organizations. Any de- 
tails necessary for recruiting, courts-martial, 
Indian agencies, &c., can be made from assigned 
officers without at all impairing the efficiency 
of the service. Daring the late war there were 
seldom more than two thirds and often but one 
third of the complement of line or field officers 
of a company or regiment present for duty. 
These organizations are now much depleted, 
and can certainly in time of peace spare an 
officer occasionally for the before mentioned 
duties, or any other that the exigencies of the 
service may require. 

It is urged against the reduction that these 
officers entered the Army with the understand- 
ing that they were to have a life tenure in their 
profession, subject only to their good be- 
havior, and that they are unfitted to ongage in 
other pursuits. The first objection is not with- 
out force, but the tenure is always subject to 
the requirements of the service. ‘This is true 
in the civil service of the Government, and the 
rule is becoming recognized in Europe in both 
civil and military affairs. If our military estab- 
lishment grew too large in time of war for a 
time of peace, as it did, it isa duty that we 
owe to the country to reduce it, not only in the 
number of enlisted men, but in the excess of 
officers occasioned by the reduction of the 
former. ‘lwo good reasons demand such a 
course, It is contrary to the genius and prac- 
tice of our Government to have a large num- 
her of employés tilling posilions in which there 
is no service to perform. {b is required by 
that idea of economy now happily and neces- 
sarily pervading the Government and the coun- 
iry. hesecond objection, that these menare 
unfitted because of their present fife for the 
civil professions, possesses very little strength, 
except, perhaps, in a few cases. ‘he Military 
Academy furnishes to those who are so fortu- 
nate as to become its students aud graduates 
a complete mental and physical training, as 
well as a thorough knowledge of the arts, sci- 
ences, and several languages. It seeks, and 
perhaps more fully accomplishes its aim than 
any other institution in the world, to send out 
from its venerated halls full developed man- 
hood. Nor does subsequent service in the field 
impair those high qualities so successfully in- 
grafted intothe student. Rapidity of thought, 
self-reliance, and promptness of execution are 
required by the demands of the profession, and 
the man, whether from the Academy or the 
walks of civil life, if worthy of an officer's 
position, will be inflaenced and strengthened 
by this vigorous training, 

These qualities thus taught and secured are 
sure passports to success anywhere and in any 
business. Some may be expected to fail, but 
some, quite too many, I fear, are already fail- 
ures, and from these we should be speedily 
delivered. The great majority are compara- 
tively young men, skillful and active, and they 
will as readily adapt themselves to the change 
of life as did the noble volunteers when dis- 
handed in 1865 after three and four years’ gal- 
lantserviec. In this country the field of labor 
is too broad and the avenues to success too 
many for any man to fail that has a willing 
hand and a brave heart. 

The numbers and grades of the unassigned 
oflicers are as follows: seventeen colonels, 
eighteen lieutenant colonels, twenty majors, 
one hundred and eighty-four captains, two 
hundred and nineteen first lieutenants, fifty- 
six second lieutenants, and two chaplains. At 
the rate of payment proposed in the bill these 
snpernumeraries would receive $904,000, with- 
out including the ten per cent. for every five 
years of continuous service. With the burden 
of our public debt, and with taxation pressing 
upon the people, it behooves their Representa- 
tives to economize at every point; to discharge 
every employé who is no longer required, and 


bring down the expenditures to the lowest 
standard, to the end that taxes may be low- 
ered while our debt is being steadily decreased. 
Here'a large economy can be practiced. It is 
proposed to increase the retired list from one 
hundred and seventy-seven to two hundred and 
fifty, with seventy-five per cent. of the pay of 
the rank when retired. Even when this is 
donea discharge of the supernumeraries, after 
a thorough examination of all arms of the 
service with a view that reduction may fall 
equally, will work a saving to the Treasury of 
over three fourths of a million dollars. If 
in addition the staff corps is reduced to the 
number that the requirements of ihe service 


demand, as it should be, and the other changes 


made that are suggested, the whole amount 
saved will execed $1,500,000. In my judg- 
ment the country demands this economy and 
will hold us responsible for its exercise. Pro- 
fessions of reform are not sufficient; the peo- 
ple want real, tangible evidences of success in 
that direction. Let their Representatives be 
faithful to this sentiment, and equal to this 
demand, and they will receive the approval of 
‘well done, good and faithful servants.’’ 

The system of payment to officers of the 
Army is somewhat of a curiosity. But few of 
them can tell what amount they will receive 
on the next pay day. How is it calculated? 
Look at the items entering into each monthly 
account—pay proper, commutation of rations, 
pay for seryants, commutation for servants’ 
clothing, commutation for servants’ rations, 
commutation for fuel, for quarters, for lon- 
gevily ratious, additional compensation for 
commanding company, and so on. It is a fact 
that owing to the complications, intricacies, 
and embarrassments attendant upon a proper 
adjustment of paymasters’ accounts in the War 
and ‘l'reasury Departments, by reason of the 
complexity of the system and the many ques- 
tions of law and regulations arising therein, 
but few employés have been found compe- 
tent to properly adjust them, and that skill 
has been acquired only after years of patient 
toil and careful study. ‘his is unnecessary 
and should be corrected. A simple statement, 
such as this bill proposes, of the pay of each 
grade will prevent false certificates, wrong in 
principle, but in this case sanctioned by long- 
established custom,-and_ perplexing mistakes. 
It will insure to the officer prompt payment 
instead of embarrassing delays, and will reduce 
the expenses in the examination, auditing, and 
settlement of the accounts of paymasters, by 
causing a large reduction of the force of em- 
ployés engaged thereon in the War and Treas- 
ury Departments. 

The present anomalous system is part of our 
heritage from Mngland. It is now in opposi- 
tion, but should be made to harmonize with 
our modern policy. The Post Office Depart: 
ment having become fully satisfied of the fail- 
ure and abuse arising from allowing its agents 
a percentage on their seizures, has entirely 
changed, with good results, its policy in this 
respect. A similar change, and for the same 
reasons, is recommended by the President and 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury for the Treasury 
Department. The reform is needed, and will 
insure greater honesty and closer attention to 
legitimate business when the salary is definite 
and certain, and should be applied to all the 
branches of the Government. If the proposed 
change is effected some inequalities will doubt- 
less appear, but they will be far less than exist 
under the present system. The officer in the 
city may complain that he is not paid equally 
with his brethren on the frontier, inasmuch as 
from the necessity of the situation the latter 
will be furnished quarters and fuel free of ex- 
pense by the Government, but surely this would 
be but a slight compensation for the hardships 
and deprivations of a frontier service. 


Thus far the bill has received my unquali- 
fied approval and support, but there are one or 
two features which I'think should be modified 
or stricken out. If, however, the House de- 
cides otherwise, I shall cheerfully submit and 
not hesitate to vote for the bill on its passage. 
It seems to me that the brevet titles gained 
by meritorious service, and costing nothing to 
the Government, should not at one fell stroke 
be entirely destroyed. ‘They are esteemed as 
highly as the Frenchman prizes his cross of 
the Legion of Honor, and we should hesitate 
before stripping the gallant soldier of his hard- 
earned decoration. He will keenly feel the 
degradation imposed by the country which he 
serves. Refuse to confer the rank, if you 
choose, in time of peace, but let those wear 
the honor who by valor and skill have already 
secured it. 

The reduction of the heads of the staff corps 
from their present rank to a lower grade is, to 
my mind, unjust to the present incumbents. It 
has been said that they can retire if they do not 
choose toacceptand let others take their places; 
but that is hardly a sound argument, though 
often used in other connections as well as in 
this. Most of these gentlemen gained their 
position, and all for efficient service during the 
war, and every soldier knows how well they 
did their work; for the wants of no army in 
the world were ever so well administered to as 
those of the Federal Army during the rebellion 
by the chiefs whom we now propose to degrade. 
Their services are yet required, for there are 
yet great duties to be performed under their 
supervision, and it is not proposed to dispense 
with them. Why then reduce them? As an 
example of the injustice of this measure, take 
the case of the Quartermaster General, whose 
loyalty and ability at the head of his depart- 
ment have been so conspicuons since 1861, 
The proposition to strip him of the rank per- 
sonally conferred by President Lincoln for 
gigantic labors efliciently executed, and reduce 
him to a colonel’s grade and pay, and at the 
same time imposing upon him the responsi- 
bility of the disbursement of $15,000,000 dur- 
ing the coming year, is unwise and should not 
receive the sanction of Congress. These officers 
are compelled, by the necessity of their posi- 
tions, to reside in the capital of the nation, the 
most expensive city of the United States; and 
I submit we should not, in justice to them, for 
this reason as well as others, adopt this feature 
ofthe bill. If the Government would have hon- 
est, faithful servants, it must be true to them. 
Let us be just to all, to the country, to the 
Army, and to ourselves. 


Reduction of the Army. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN A. LOGAN, 
OF LLLINOIS, 
Ix tux House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 10, 1870. 

The House having under consideration the bill 
UE. R. No. 987) to reduce the number of officers in 
the Army of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses— 

Mr. LOGAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: I desire the careful attention 
of members, so that we may thoroughly under- 
stand what is the design of the Committee on 
Military Affairs in the measure now before us. 
In a succinct manner I shall endeavor to state 
what we propose. We propose, on the basis 
of the report of the Secretary of War, to reduce 
the number of officers in the Army, by muster- 
ing out a number equal to the number whoare 
now without commands; to reducé the rank of 
some officers, and to change the law as it now 
exists in reference to the Army in many feat- 
ures. Before submitting this bill the Com- 
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mittee on Military Affairs examined all the 
various laws relating to the organization of 
the Army from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment up to the present time. 

We know, sir, whenever thereis an attempt 
made to reduce the Army, or to affect itin any 
way whatever, however much it may be to the 
interest of the country, weare always met with 
serious opposition. itis avery sensitive arm 
of the public service. Knowing that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the House have 
examined this question most thoroughly, and 
without any feeling of unkindness toward any 
individual of anyarm of the service, withaview 
merely to perform our duty and our whole duty 
to the tax-payers as well asto the Army, we 
have reported, as the result ofour mature delib- 
erations, the pending bill. We believe in a 
Government like ours that the military arm 
should never bestronger than absolute necessily 
requires. We believe thatthe Government has 
the right to dispose.of its military officers or 
its military appointments the same as with 
civil officers and civilappointments. Wehold 
thatthe Government has the right to musterout 
military officers as well as civil officers when- 
ever their services are no longer needed. In 
other words, we are opposed to sinecure officers 
sapping the substance of the people’s wealth. 

We then commence with the report of the 
Secretary of War, which presents to the House 
and the country the fact that we have a great 
number of supernumerary officers in the Army. 
Ascertaining this, we naturally inquire why 
this thing should have occurred, and how it 
did occur. That brings us back again to the 
reorganization of the Army. As weall know, 
after we had passed through a great and severe 
conflict, after the Army had achieved many 

‘victories on behalf of this Government, and 
when the people felt sympathy for them and 
admiration for what they had done, the ques- 
tion of the’ reorganization of the Army was 
presented to the country; and Congress, with- 
out due consideration, without such calm delib- 
eration as it ought to have given to the sub- 
ject, passed a law establishing an Army in this 
country larger than it was ever contemplated 
that we should have in a time of profound 
peace. This was donc in 1866, during the first 
session of Congress alter the war closed. The 
regular Army was then established at about 
eighty thousand men, with au organization 
capable of being expanded to nearly one hnn- 
dred thousand. As the work of reconstruction 
progressed toward completion, and the neces- 
sity of keeping a large force in the South 
grew less day by day, the people and Congress 
saw that the Army must be reduced. Con- 
gross spent a great deal of time discussing the 
subject a year ago, and the result finally was 
the passage of asection at the end of an appro- 
priation bill reducing the number of infantry 
regiments from forty-five to twenty-four by con- 
solidation. The supernumerary men were mus- 
tered out, but no provision was made for offi- 
cers who were left without commands. 

The following extract from the annual report 
of General Sherman, dated in November last, 
shows the number of officers rendered super- 
numerary by this consolidation, and what dis- 
position was made of them: 


By this consolidation were rendered supernumerary 

CORLCODS ) ooicc oxeses contetesaienst 622 
Assigned to fill vacancies 
‘Transferred to fill vacancies in cavalry 


‘Transferred to fill vacancies in artillery. 10 
Resigned.. i 
Died... 4 
Dismissed. 5 
Cashiered. 4 
Retired ones | 
Total... RAN OEE E EETA ~ 1B 
Balance of unattached officers November 1.......... 509 


The Army of the United States, as it now 
appears, is the most numerously oflicered or- 


ganization the world at this day presents. It 
is an organization in many of its appointments 
unknown toany other enlightened Governments 
in the world. Differing in its character, and 
clumsy in its detail, it has a class of super- 
numerary officers and an amount of staff no 
Government ever pretended there was any 
necessity for. The reorganization was made 
in a time of great excitement in the whole 
country, when every heart was full of joy over 
what had been achieved by our arms, and 
when the people felt pleasure in doing, in 
regard to the organization of the Army, all 
that was asked or required. It was under such 
circumstances that the official roster of the 
Army was brought to its present status, which, 
in the judgment of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, is entirely beyond that which is desir- 
able or proper; beyond that which is neces- 
sary or ihat which any person should demand 
the Army of this country to be in time of 
peace. 

Now, sir, I will state to the House that in 
preparing ovr bill we have not fally reorgan- 
ized the Army as we think it should be. Nor 
have we curtailed it near as much as it ought 
to be curtailed, as 1 will demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of every member on this floor who 
will give me his attention. But we have done 
that which we thought Congress would accept 
now, and if further curtailment is deemed ne- 
eessary-~as I believe, and as the committee 
over which I have the honor to preside as 
chairman also believe—that may be doue here- 
after. But we thought this would be sufficient 
for the present, and perhaps it is all we can do 
in face of the opposition we are receiving from 
some quarters for reasons unkuown tous. We 
have been charged with entertaining spiteful 
feelings toward individuals. Why, sir, no such 
feeling is cherished in the breast of any man 
who is on the Committee on Military Affairs. 
No desire to injure a single Army oflicer is 
entertained by one of them. [would not pluck 
a solitary laurel from the brow of auy man 
that lives who wears to-day the uniform of this 
Government. I have no desire to do any such 
thing. My sole desire is to make our Army 
eflicient—as both the Army and Navy ought to 
be—without having on our hands an excess of 
officers that we do not know what to do with. 

‘The Secretary of War reported to this House, 
as I have before shown, that we had at the end 
of last session, on the consolidation of the in- 
fantry regiments, six hundred and twenty-two 
supernumerary officers. On the 1st day of 
November last it appears by the report of the 
Secretary of War that this number was reduced 
to five hundred and nine, by transfers made to 
fill vacancies in different branches of the ser- 
vice, by resignations, death, dismissals, by otli- 
cers being cashiered, and by officers retiring. 
Tn this way the number of olflicers not wanted, 
known as supernumerary ollicers of the Army, 
was reduced to five hundred and nine, forwhom 
there were no positions in the Army to which 
they could be assigned. 

Jt became a question then what, in the first 
place, should we do with these supernumerary 
officers. What provision of law should be 
made as to them? Should they be mustered 
out or retained inthe Army? After carcfully 
considering this question, knowing we had that 
number of officers in the Army for whom there 
were no duties assigned, for whom there was 
no necessity, we agreed upon the first section 
of this bill as the best course to be adopted. 

In this we provide that a board shall be 
appointed by the Secretary of War, which shall 
be composed of five officers; that at least two 
of them shall be selected from among those 
appointed to positions in the regular Army on 
account of distinguished services in the volun- 
teers; that this board shall examine all the 
officers of the Army of the United States—not 


| the supernumeraries only, butall the oflicers be- #! 


ces Ee pei m 


low the grade of brigadier general—and report to 
the President of the United States the number 
of officers who have proven themselves not to be 
adapted to the service, or who are disqualified 
forany good reason, taking into consideration, 
however, their services and their record during 
the war, which report must be approved by 
the President; and when approved by him, 
and when all the vacancies that exist have been 
filled, then the supernumeraries and those that 
the board reports against are to be mustered 
out of the service of the United States, receiv- 
ing one year’s pay to enable them to start in 
the world again. Such are the provisions of 

the first section of the bill. Such is the plan 

we have agreed upon as the most just and 
equitable to the officers concerned, and the 
best the Government can adopt in this matter, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the argument in oppo- 
sition to this section of the bill is that itis hard 
upon these men to muster them out of the ser- 
vice of the United States; that it is wrong for 
us to do it in the case of those who have per- 
formed services. Now, it is easy to answer 
that. I might say that it is wrong for a man 
to be defeated by his constituents after he has 
served in Congress for six or eight years; yet 
the people do not think so. They think that 
when the people of this country do not require 
the services of a man any longer it is nota 
hardship to dispense with his services, This 
is the theory of our Government; this is the 
theory of our constituents with reference to 
ourselves and to other officers of the Govern- 
ment, 

Now, let us go a little further in this matter. 
I propose to showthe House that this has been 
the practice in this country from the beginning 
of this Government, and also in every other 
Government. In England they muster out the 
ollicers they have no use for. There, at the 
close of a war, they retire their surplus officers, 
and those who are not fit to be retired or who 
do not desire to retire they muster out of the 
service. So they doin France; so they do in 
Prassia; so they do in every other country; 
and you can find no case in history where any 
clamor hag ever been raised, except in cur 
country within a short time past, because men 
are mustered outof the service when their ser- 
vices are no longer required, 

Let us see how it has been under our Gov- 
ernment. ‘Take the case of generals for the 
purpose of illustration, During the war of 
1812 we had six major generals and six briga- 
dier generals appointed. You will find it by 
reference to the Military Laws, page 242. The 
act was passed in February, 1813. By an act 
approved March 3, 1815, the number of major 
generals was reduced to two, and the number 
of brigadier generals was reduced to four, and 
the supernumerary generals were mustered out 
with three months’ pay, together with many 
other oflicers of lower rank. 

Then, how was it during the Mexican war? 
I do not desire to detain the House by reading 
all the various statutes which have been passed 
on this subject, for there are many of them. 
During the Mexican war we appointed two ad- 
ditional brigadier generals and one additional 
major general; but it was provided in that law 
that when the war was over the force should 
be reduced by muster-out, and also that the 
number of generals should be reduced in the 
samo way. That was the provision made in 
regard to the Mexican war, and so it has been 
from the beginning of this Government to the 
present time. 

And they were not only reduced in this man- 
ner, but the Jaw provided that the President 
of the United States should select the generals 
belonging to the Army to remain in the ser- 
vice, and to muster out those he desired to 
wuster out. I will read the law. The act 
approved June 18, 1846, provided— 

“That the President of the United States be, and 
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he is hereby, authorized to appoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, one major general 
and two brigadier generalsin addition to the present 
military establishment: Provided, That when the war 
with Mexico shall be terminated by a definite treaty 
of peace, duly concluded and ratified, the numberof 
major generals in the Army shall be reduced to one, 
and the number of brigadier generals shall be re- 
duced to two; and the President of the United States 
is authorized and directed to sclect from the whole 
number which may thon be in office, without regard 
to the date of their commissions, tho number to be 
retained, and.causo the remainder to be discharged 
from the service of the United States.” 

This has been the custom from the organi- 
zation of our Army in 1791 down to the present 
time. : f 

So it appears that we have mustered. out 
heretofore generals, colonels, majors, captains, 
and everybody else not necessary for the ser- 
vice. We did so after the war of the Revolu- 
tion; we did so after the war of 1812, And 
in the law providing for mustering out the 
extra generals Congress passed a provision 
giving a gold medal to cach of the major gen- 
erals, together with the thanks of Congress for 
their services. But, nevertheless, they were 
mustered out of the service when they were no 
longer needed. ‘They did not complain, nor 
did any one else blame the Government for 
doing so. Now, if we can muster out generals 
we can muster out captains, and if we can 
muster out captains we can muster out gen- 
eraly, because they both hold ofice by the 
same tenure, and the one is as much entitled 
to remain in service, if his services are needed, 
as the other. How many major generals, brig- 
adier generals. colonels, &e., had we in the 
Army when the war of 1861 commenced? I 
will give the list. 1 call the attention of the 
JLouse and the country to the tact that at dif 
ferent times and in different wars we have had 
different numbers of major generals, brigadier 
generals, &e., in the Army organization, In 
1860, before the rebellion, the Army had been 
reduced toa peace basis. Let me therefore 
call the attention of the House to a compari- 
son between the number of officers and men 
in the Army before the war of 1861 and the 
present peace establishment, 

Tn 1860 how many generals had we in the 
Army of the United States? ‘here was no 
General of the Army, no Lieutenant General. 
There were but one major general, three brig- 
adier generals, and one brigadier general of 
the statt. 

in 1860 there were, L believe, 18 regiments 
in the Army, with 12,981 men. Low is it to- 
day? Iu 1869 and 1870 we have an Army of 
37,909 men and officers. What is the propor- 
tion of officers to menin 1870? ‘Phere are now, 
as I said, $7,909 men, 1 General, 1 Lieutenant 
General, 5 major generals, 8 brigadier gonerals 
now in service, and 2 vacancies, making 10 
brigadier generals authorized by law, besides 
8 brigadier generals on the staff, and 8 or 10 
major generals and brigadier generals on the 
retired list; making in all, not counting these 
retired officers, 18 brigadier generals in our 
Army, 5 major generals, 1 Lieutenant Gen- 
eral, and 1 General. Such is the condition 
of things at this time. 

Now, let us compare this ratio of officers to 
men with what it was in 1860. In the latter 
year the Army was organized on a certain basis, 
with a foree numbering, say, 18,000 men, and 
the proportion of generals was 1 to 5Ẹ regi- 
ments. ‘To-day it is 1 general to 14 regiments. 

In 1860 we had but one general officer to 
3,233 men; in 1870 we have one general oflicer 
to 1,630 men. ‘That is the proportion of gen- 
erals to men. Now let me call the attention 
of the Honse to the staff corps of the Army. 
: I assert here to-day, and I can prove it from 
the records, that the staff of our Army, con- 
sisting of 87,000 men, is as large as the French 
Government has with an army of 500,000, or 
the Russian Government with an army of 
800,000. In 1860 there were 13 officers in the 


adjutant general’s department; in 1870 there 
are 20 officers, or-a difference of 7. In 1860 
there were 2 officers in.the inspector general’s 
department; in 1869 and 1870 we have 9 ofi- 
cers,.or a difference of 7.: In 1860 there was 
1 officer inthe Bureau of Military Justice ; in 
1870 we have 10 officers in that bureau, or a 
difference of 9... In 1860 there were 44 officers 
in the quartermaster general’s department; 
in 1869 and 1870 we have 86 officers in that 
department, or a difference of 42. In 1860 
there were 11 officers inthe subsistence depart- 
ment ;.in 1870 we have 29 in that department, 
or a difference of 18, In 1860 there were 107 
officers in the medical department; in 1869 
and 1870 we have 222 in that department, or a 
difference of 115. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. The gen- 
tleman will allow me to suggest that there are 
more than 300 contract surgeons. 

Mr. LOGAN. I am aware of that. I am 
speaking now of the officers who have rank in 
the Army other than contract surgeons. In 
the pay department in 1860 there were 28 pay: 
masters; in the same department in 1869 we 
have 65 paymasters, making a difference of 87. 
In the engineer corps in 1860 we had 89 offi- 
cers; in the engineer statf of 1870 we have 114. 
In the ordnance department in 1860 there were 
55 officers; in that department in 1870 we have 
77, making a difference of 22. Of post chap- 
lains we have 80, where in 1860 there were none. 
There is the difference. 

Now, there is a staff corps numbering how 
many? Thestaffofour Army in 1860 amounted 
to 850 officers; in 1869 it amounts to 603; 
being an addition of 313. 

Now let me give you the rank of the staff 
corps of the Army? In 1860 we had 1 brig- 
adier general ; in 1869 we have 8; a difference 
of 7, Of colonels in the staff corps we had in 
1860, 11; in 1869 we have 29; a difference of 
18. Of lieutenant colonels we had 10; now 
we have 42; a difference of 82. Of majors, 
there were in 1860, 75; in 1869 we have 200; 
making a difference of 125. In 1860 we had 
160 captains; in 1869 there arc 134. Strange 
to say, there are fewer captains in the staff corps 
to-day than there were when our Army was 
much smaller. The explanation is that the 
differonee is made up by the number of surplus 
majors, lieutenant colonels, colonels, and brig- 
adier generals. dn 1860 we had 30 licntenants 
in the staff corps; in 1889 there are 25. There 
are fewer lieutenants as well as captains now 
than we had in 1860; but the number of brig- 
adier generals, colonels, and majors are in- 
creased to make up for the difference. 

I want to call the attention of the country 
to this matter, because the figures I am now 
giving have probably never been given to the 
House or the country before. 1 am giving 
them from the record. I want to call atten- 
tion to this enormous staff corps and the man- 
ner in which our Army is organized, so that 
the House may decide whether some measure 
of reduction is not urgently demanded. 

What is the proportion of the officers of the 
Army as compared with the number of the 
men? There is one commissioned officer to 


every 10 men, and one non-commissioned j 


officer to every 6 men. You have either a 
general, a colonel, a captain, a major, or some 
other commissioned officer over every ten men 
belonging to the Army of the United States. 
Who ever heard of such a thing before? You 
may take the French army, the English army, 


the Prussian army—you may take allthearmies | 


of the world, and F tell you- that in none of 
them will you find any fewer than 20 men to 
a commissioned officer. That is the least num- 
ber in any army in the world except our own. 
Here we have 1 commissioned officer for every 
10 men, and 1 non-commissioned officer for 
every 6 men. In our Army it takestwo officers 
and about one third to run ten men. 


Let me compare the staff corps ef foreign 
armies with. that of our own. It has been 
stated that this work of the Military Commit- 
tee is ‘spite work.” -dintend to show this 
Congress and the country that this-is a just 
and proper work, that. we propose no more 
than ought to be done for the reduction of 
the Army to’ the proper standard... Let us 
compare, I say, the staff corps of foreign 
armies with that of our own. Our staff corps 
numbers to-day 663 officers, 8 of them with 
the rank of brigadier general, and only a few 
of them lieutenants. Our whole Army com- 
prises only 87,000 officersand men. In Russia 
the size of their army is 800,000, and the size 
of their staff corps is 800, a little over one half 
of what we have for .37,000.mcn. In Prussia 
the staff corps is 100 for an army of about 
400,000 mon. In Austria they have 365 staff 
officers for an army of 500,000 men. In Italy 
805 for an army of 300,000 mėn. In France 
the staff corps is 580 officers for an army of 
600,000 men. Hence you will see by com- 
parison that we have more staff corps with 
our small Army than any other army in the 
world or that ever did exist. Yet. if any one 
undertakes to touch our Army, to prune it 
down or- to do what is right and proper to 
make the staff corps what it should be, he is 
denounced all over the country as making war 
upon the men who fought for the existence of 
the Government. 

This great difference between our staff corps 
and the staff corps of other armies is caused 
thus: you have to graduate a man at West 
Point to make him a quartermaster. Think of 
it! Jn order to make a man competent to issue 
shoes, boots, pork, sugar, molasses, and coffee, 
you have to educate him in engineering and 
in artillery, cavalry, and infantry tactics at 
West Point! Whatanabsurdity! Inthe french 
army they take clerks from stores and other 
men accustomed to business to do the work 
done by commissaries. They form what is 
called the ‘‘ corps of military intendants.” It 
is not necessary to have military men to buy 
and distribute commissary stores, In France 
these officers are civilians, and the French army 
is the best organized army in the world, while 
we have Army officers of high rankin the staff 
acting as shop-keepers. 

Then again, sir, if you put a man in the 
quartermaster’s department to take charge of 
it you must make a brigadior genéral of him. 
Brigadier general of what? Of boots and shoes, 
coats, tents, wagons, and mules. If you pnt 
a man in charge of the commissary depart- 
ment you have to make him a brigadier general. 
Brigadier general of what? Of beef and molas- 
ses and pork and beans. 

A Memprr. Brigadier general of bean soup. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir; the gentleman is 
right, a brigadier general of bean soup. | Laugh- 
ter. ] ‘Thatis the condition of our Army to-day. 
We have officers in the Army doing duty with 
high rank who ought to give way for civilians 
who understand the duties of the positions 
much better and whose employment would not 
be one half so expensive. 

Let me refer to another difference between 


! our Army and thearmies of other great nations. 


In other armies they have no such thing as a 
corps of paymasters.. The captains and ser- 
geants of the companies pay the men, and the 
duty is done well so far as I. can learn. The 
quartermaster, commissary, and pay depart- 
ments are all consolidated. Duties which we 
have discharged by separate officers.of high 
rank are there performed by one class of men 
who do the duty well. 

That is the reason we have such a cumber- 
some organization. We have now a staff corps 
almost large enough fora million men. But 
the moment we touch one of these men the 


il whole Washington army'is down on Congress 
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because we aré trying to'muster some one out 
of the Army for whose services we have no use. 

Thenext proposition of the committee is this: 
that the rank of an officer shall not date from 
the time of his transfer, but from ‘his appoint- 
ment; which they think is right. i 

The next provision is that the offices of 
General and Lieutenant General in the Army, 
whenever they shall become vacant, shall cease 
to exist. Some think that these offices existed 
in our Army before the war; bùt such isnot the 
case. We never before had the position of 
General or Lieutenant General of the Army. 
General Washington was not a General. It 
was provided for when a war was expected with 
Tfrance. 

Mr. KELLEY. General Washington held 
the position of General. 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir; I will give the facts. 
When we expected war with France Congress 
wanted Washington to accept the position of 
General; but the storm blew over, and Wash- 
ington was never made General. 

Mr. BUTLER of Massachusetts. Washing- 
ton declined to accent the grade of General 
tendered to him by Congress at that time be- 
cause of constitutional scruples. He thought 
the President as Commander-in-Chief should 
be the only General of the United States Army. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is so; and so there 
never was a General of the Army. 

‘Then, as regards the grade of Licutenant Gen- 
eral, when was that introduced? In the year 
of 1855. The grade of Lieutenant General had 
previously existed, but was revived in 1855, 
when it was conferred on General Scott by 
brevet. But General Scott never was, in fact, 
n Lieutenant General. He was made a brevet 
lieutenant general. He was in actual rank 
only a major general, and was. so borne upon 
-the Army Register. Hence, I say thero never 
has been a General of the Army except Gen- 
crals whom you have made since the war com- 
menced in 1861. After the war was over the 
people of the United States gave a rank and 
grade to men in this country which had never 
been borne by any living man in this country 
before. ‘hey are entitled toit, I want them 
to keep it, 1 do not want, as I said before, to 
take one laurel from them. But I say this, 
that the country having shown in this way its 
appreciation for certain men, whichis all proper 
and right, there let the grade stop. 

I do not want to turn out General Sherman 
or General Sheridan. I contemplate no such 
thing. Let them hold their offices until they 
resign or die; and then let the offices cease, 
and let no one else be a General or Lieutenant 
General. Andwhy? Because I hold that that 
is not a proper organization for our Army. So 
long as we have the grade of General com- 
manding all the armies, so long no one else in 
the Army can aspire to it. There is no pro- 
motion to that rank except for one man. No 
one else can say ‘I can rise to the same rank 
as that to which this man has risen” with auy 
reasonable expectation. Thus the existence 
of that grade cuts off aspirations. Isay, then, 
let the rank of major general be the highest 
and every lieutenant can aspire to it. He may 
feel that he has a chance to reach it. And in 
the rank of major general let the only distine- 
tion be that of seniority. Let the others feel 
that they have the same rank as held by the 
major general who stands first on account of 
seniority arising from the date of his commis- 
sion. Let him feel that they are equals in every 
other respect. The bill further proposes after 
the Ist day of September, 1870, that there 
shall be only three major generals. We have 
five now, and we propose to reduce the num- 
ber to three. I will state why we propose to 
reduce the number. If any one can provide 
commands for a General, Lieutenant General, 
and five major generals out of thirty-seven 
thousand men, I should Uke to see him do it 


according to our notions of command. There 
is no necessity in the world for such a number. 
Some of these major generals arecommanding 
departments to-day in which there are not sol- 
diers enough to make a respectable regiment. 
I saythere is no necessity for the present num: 
ber. It is a burden imposed on the tax-payers 
of the country for no purpose whatever. There 
is no reason for it, no justification for itin 
our military organization. And we believe 
that if you muster out captains and majors 
beeause you do-not need them, you should 
muster out major generals too; and on that 
proposition we base this part of our bill. 

We propose to make the law in this respect 
precisely the same in principle with the laws 
that were passed after the war of 1812 and the 
Mexican war. In 1815 a law was passed pro- 
viding that the President of the United States, 
when the war ceased, should retain in office 
so many major generals, selecting such as he 
deemed proper. The lauguage of our bill is 
as follows: 


_ And the President shall, within ten days preced- 
ing said date— 


That is, the Ist of September, 1870— 
select, without regard to seniority, the three major 
generals to remain in commission. 

This is substantially identical with the law 
under which, after the war of 1812, the major 
generals of the regular Army were then mus- 
tered oul. The next section has reference to 
brigadier generals. We provide that after the 
Ist day of September, 1870, there shall be 
only six brigadier generals. 

We provide that the President shall muster 
out, without regard to seniority, all brigadier 
generals save six, making two of the line that 
he would have to muster out. Six brigadier 
generals are enough, and if you were at war 
to-day with an army of thirty-seven thousand 
men you would not want more than that num- 
ber; in peace there is no use whatever for 
them. ‘The artillery, as everybody knows who 
knows anything of military affairs, is in time 
of war divided—one or two or three batteries 
to this brigade, and other batteries to that 
brigade. It is scattered all through the Army, 
and you need no brigadier general to command 
the artillery in time of war, because there isno 
necessity for such a thing asa brigade of artil- 
Jery. You may brigade it for the purpose of 
giving an officer that command, and call ita 
brigade, but there is no service for it, and no 
use for it in that way. 

The next proposition is this: instead of 
having a brigadier general for Judge Advocate 
General, and eight other officers, colonels and 
so on, we propose to make the Judge Advocate 
of the Army a colonel, allowing the incumbent 
to remain in the office with that rank if he 
wauts to. We propose to make the Quarter- 
master Generela colonel, the Commissary Gen- 
crala colonel, the Chief of Engineers a colonel, 
and the Adjutant General a colonel. We pro- 
pose, in other words, to reduce the rank of 
the heads of the staff to that of colonel of the 
Army. We have rank here that no one ever 
thought of until the war was over and a law 
was passed for the purpose of giving it to indi- 
viduals. We think that eight brigadier generals 
on the staff are rather too many, and we pro- 
pose to reduce them to colonels; and when we 
reduce the rank in that manner we have an 
army with a sufficient rank of command, a suf- 
ficient staff, and sufficient rank in every re- 
spect that the Army should have according to 
its present proportions. 

Then, as the next proposition, we provide 
that the law allowing but seven per cent. of 
the number of officers in the Army to be re- 
tired shall be repealed, and that the President 
may increase the retired list io two hundred and 
fifty. We do that for the purpose of allowing 
the President to place the wounded officers 
who are now in the Army-—and there are but 


few of them—unpon the retired list. We do not 
propose that they shall be mustered out, and 
hence we provide that the retired list may be 
increased to two hundred and fifty, to make 
places for them. 

Our next proposition is to strike off brevet 
rank entirely. I desire the attention of the 
House to what I shall say in reference to this 
part of the bill. The reason why we propose 
that it shall no longer exist is this: we can- 
not find any lieutenants nowadays. If a man 
is colonel of a regiment, when he turns out to 
look at the officers under him, if he is merely 
a colonel without brevet, he will find a second 
lieutenant with a brevet major general’s shoul- 
der-straps on his shoulders, and the colonel 
has to call the lieutenant ‘‘ general,” while the 
lieutenant calls him “colonel.’? How long is 
it since you saw the shoulder-straps of a second 
lieutenant on anybody’s shoulders? A long 
while, I guess, unless it was upon some man 
who has justcome outofthe Military Academy. 
How long is it since you saw a major’s shoul- 
der-straps with the leaf at each end, or the 
colonel’s with the eagle? You see nothing but 
the shoulder-straps of major generals and briga- 
dier generals. 

Let me give you an illustration of this beau- 
tiful condition. One regiment in the service 
to-day has a captain commanding a company 
who has been promoted from the ranks. Under 
hin he has a first lieutenant who is a brevet 
major general. The captain has no brevet at 
all, so he has to call the lieutenant “ goneral”’ 
and the general calls him “ captain’? Such 
is the condition of things in our Army to-day. 
If you go out here and see a regiment drawn 
upin line there is nota man who has.ever been in 
the military service but what would be disgusted 
in looking at it. You do not seca lieutenant’s 
uniform in the whole line, but you see a gen- 
tleman standing behind the company with a 
major general’s uniform on. You ask who he 
is, and you are told he is a lieutenant. 

It is said that these brevets have been given 
for meritorious conduct. TL admit it. Mvery- 
body was breveted during the war, as you will 
recollect, and that everybody ought to have 
been breveted; very few, however, lower down 
than major generals. There were more brevets 
as gencrals than anything else; hundreds of 
them all over the country. Now, those officers 
have their brevets; they have their commis- 
sions. et them keep the record. Nobody 
objects to that; but let them put on the uni- 
form of their rank in the line to which they are 
entitled by actual rank. That always ought to 
have been the rule. Let it be the rule now. 
Now is the time for the Congress of the United 
States to regulate the Armyas it shouldbe. If 
there is a man in this House who ever saw a 
regiment drawn up in line he knows that it 
looks better, is better, and is more efficient if 
i the colonel has a colonel’s uniform on; the 
lieutenant colonel with a lieutenant colonel's 
uniform on; the major, or the two majors, if 
there are two majors, with majors’ uniforms on; 
the captains with their straps having two bars 
at each end; the first lieutenants with straps 
having one bar on each end, and the second 
lieutenants with straps without bars. This 
shows where each officer belongs, and you can 
tell in a moment, if you are a military man, 
where the position is of each officer in the regi- 
ment, company, or battery. 

But let any man in this House go out to-day 
and see any regiment in the service drawn up 
in line, and, unless he sees it ou parade, if he 
can tell where each man and officer belongs 
I will admit that I know nothing at all about 
military affairs. Now, we propose to so regu- 
late this matter that each officer canbe at once 
told to what place he belongs by auy one 
acquainted with military matters. These ofi- 


cers have their brevets, and it is not proposed 
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but to take from them their brevet uniform, 
leaving them with the actual uniform of their 
position in service. We say to those officers, 
your regiment looks better when each officer 
bas on the uniform of the rank he actually 
holds. Your children and grandchildren can 
look at your brevet commissions, but do not 
put on your brevet uniforms, so that the world 
will not think that in this country our Army is 
entirely composed of generals, l 

The next proposition of this bill is that noth- 
ing in this act shall be construed so as to pre- 
vent the assignment to duty as additional lieu- 
tenants of the graduates of the Military Acad- 
emy. That is right and proper, as heretofore 
thoy have been assigned by brevetrank. That 
rank being abolished, it gives them actual rank. 

The nextisin reference to officers of the Army 
holding civil offices. We provide that it shall 
not be lawful for any officer of the Army of the 
United States to hold any civil office, whether 
by election or appointment; and any officer 
accepting or exercising the functions of a civil 
officer shall at once cease to be an officer of 
the Army, and his commission shall be thereby 
vacated. 
in the Army that should be sufficient for him, 
and he should not hold two offices at the same 
time, the one a civil and the other a military 
office, when bad conduct in one will not vacate 
both. 

Let me illustrate. Suppose a colonel of the 
Army to-day is appointed by the President 
to some civil office; ho accepts the office, and 
while serving in it he does someact which leads 
the President to turn him out aud put in some 
one else, Ie then falls back on his rank as 
colonel in the Army; he caunot be court mar- 
tinled for whathehasdone, forhediditasacivil 
oflicer and not as a military oflicer, aud there- 
fore is not responsible as a military officer for 
what he did. I will refer to a vase in point, 
‘The oficer to whom I shall refer has always 
been very friendly to me, and very kind to me, 
and I do not charge him with doing anything 
wrong; but his case willillustrate my position. 
Last summer the President of the United 
States appointed a colonel in the regular Army 
to the position of Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States in the city of New York. The 
gold panic came on, and the President dis- 
missed this colonel from the position to which L 
have referred, and appointed some one else to 
the place; but he is stil a colonelof the Army, 
and you have not heard of his being court- 
martialed for anything he did as Assistant 
‘Treasurer, Now, sir. that which justifies the 
dismissal of a civil officer should justify the 
dismissal of a military one. 

Hence, I say that the two offices are incom- 
patible with the good of the country and should 
not exist Ifa man isa military man, and his 
conduct is such that he would be chargeable 
before a court-martial, then hold him to the 
strict regulations of the Army. Hence the pro- 
priety of providing that if a military officer 
chooses to accept a civil office he shall thereby 
vacate his military position. During Mr. John- 
son’s administration we had the office of Sec- 
retary of War, a civil position, with a salary 
of $8,000 a year, filled hy a military officer, » 
major general of the Army. FI presume of 
course that he drew the pay of only one office; 
but when that Administration expired he went 
back to his position in the Army. 

If we allow civ offices to be filled in this 
way by officers of the Army we may have overy 
bureau here filled by some officer of the Army. 
We may havea military man acting, for instance, 
as Third Auditor. In this connection I must 
mention one fact. When a military officer is 
detailed to a position in the civil service if the 
pay of the civil office is greater than the Army 
pay lie draws the pay of the civil office; butif 
the Army position affords the greater pay, then 
he draws the Army pay. The Committee on 


We think if a man has a commission- 


Military Affairs propose—and we trast the 
Congress of the United States will agree with 
us—that this shall no longer be done; that the 
detailing of military officers to fill civil posi- 
tions will not soon, by precedent, establish 
the rule that all Army officers may be de- 
tailed to fill civil positions when a civil offi- 
cer could not be detailed to fill a military posi- 
tion; hence the military will grow to be para- 
mount to the civil, instead of the civil being 
paramount to the military. 

With reference to the next proposition con- 
tained in the bill some members of the House 
will probably disagree with the committee. 
The section to which I refer provides— 

That section second of the act entitled An act 
making appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the year ending June 30, 1868, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 2, 1867, be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed. 

J want to call the attention of the. House 
particularly to the provision to which this sec- 
tion refers. I assert it as a fact that by the 
act of Congress the General of the Army is 
to-day higher in command than the President 
of the United States. The Constitution of the 
United States provides that the President shall 
be Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States; but by the law the Pres- 
ident to-day is not Commander-in-Chief, bat 
the General of the Army is. I believe that the 
law is unconstitutional; but, whether uncon- 
stitutional or not, I think it is wrong. Un- 
questionably, good men voted for it, thinking 
it was right at the time, because they believed 
the Government was in danger; and in that 
view they were justified; but we are not justi- 
fied in keeping this law upon the statute-book 
when there is no danger, and when a calm 
examination must show the enactment to be, 
as [ think, in the very teeth of the Constitution. 

I£ President Grant is Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army of the United States, what does 
that mean? It means that his orders shall be 
received by the whole Army of the United 
States; that they shall be obeyed by all the 
officers of the Army as the paramount law. 
He may assign an officer-here to do certain 
duly and another officer there to do certain 
other duty. Now, let us see how this conflicts 
with the provision of the statute. I will read 
it; for it is very peculiarly worded, and many 
members may not have read it very lately : 

“'Thatthe headquarters of the Generalof the Army 
of the United States shall bo at the city of Washing- 
ton, and all orders and instructions relating to mili- 
tary operations issued by the President or Seerctary 
of War shall bo issued though (he General of the 


Army, and in case of his inability, through the next 
ia rank.” 


What else? 


“Tho General of the Army shall not be removed, 
suspended, or relieved from command, or assigned to 
duty elsewhere than at said headquarters, except at 
his own request, without tho previousapproval of the 
Sonato, and any orders orinstructionsrelating to mili- 
tary operations issued contrary to tho requirements 
of this section shall be null and void; and any officer 
who shall issue orders or instructions contrary to tho 
provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor in office; and any officer of the Army 
who shall transmit, convey, or obey any orders or 
instructions so issued contrary to the provisions of 
this section, knowing that such orders wereso issued, 
shall be liable to imprisonment for not less than two 
nor morcthan twenty years, upon conviction thereof 
in any court of compotent jurisdiction.” 


Now, sir, the Constitution makes the Pres- 
ident Commander-in-Chief of the Army. It 
makes every man amenable to the laws for 
his conduct; yet if General Sherman were to 
perpetrate the highest crime known to the 
laws—which God knows he will not do—Gen- 
eral Grant as President could not relieve him 
from the command of the Army, could not 
arrest him, could not court-martial him. 

Mr. JONES, of Kentucky. When was that 
law passed ? 

Mr. LOGAN. March 2, 1867. 

Mr. JONES, of Kentucky. That was dur- 
ing Mr, Johnson’s administration, 
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Mr. LOGAN. I know the circumstances 
under which the law was passed, and I have 
nothing to say about that subject. Iam talk- 
ing about the law as it exists. 

Let us go further. Suppose the General of 
Army—I know this will never occur—should 
enter into a conspiracy against the Govern- 
ment; I should like to know what authority 
under this law the President has to relieve bim 
from his command? He has none. ‘This law 
make the General and the Senate Commander- 
in-Chief; instead of the President of the United 
States. If the General of the Army should 
enter into a conspiracy, and a majority of the 
Senate should beilly disposed towards the Presi- 
dent of the United States,and the President 
should relieve him from commandandtheSen- 
ate should refuse to concur, what then? ‘The 
President, by relieving the General without the 
concurrence of the Senate, could be impeached 
for a violation of the law. Let me put another 
case. Suppose Congress should adjourn to- 
day, and the General of the Army should enter 
into a conspiracy while Congress was not in 
session, and should command every one of the 
Army under him to take up arms against the 
Government, what then eould the President. 
do? Could the President relieve the General 
of the Army. from his command? Certainly 
not. He could do nothing until he convened 
the Senate, and the Senate concurred with the 
President in relieving the General from his 
command. 

By the existing law you put the Government 
in jeopardy. I know that General Sherman 
thinks of no such thing. My remarks have no 
allusion to any living man; but from what I 
have said the House may easily see what could 
be done by a bad man who held the position 
of the General of the Army. We propose to 
repeal that law and to let the President of the 
United States hereafter be, as the Constitution ` 
intended he should be, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States. 

Whatnext? I will not read the section ; but 
it provides for the transfer of the Indian Bureau 
from the Interior to the War Department. I 
do not propose to argue that matter at all. We 
have considered the subject since the bill was 
reported, and the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs have instructed me to move to strike that 
section out of the bill. It was put into the bill 
on my suggestion, but I am now willing to have 
it stricken out, and I will give my reasons for 
doing so. I have always believed the War De- 
partment to be the proper place for the Indian 
Bureau; but I went the other day and heard 
the history of the Piegan massacre, as reported 
by an Army officer, and I say now to you, Mr. 
Speaker, and to the country, that it made my 
blood run cold in my veins. It satisfied me; 
and I shall therefore move to strike out this 
section at the proper time and let the Indian 
Bureau remain where it is. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s hour has 
expired. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. I trust the gen- 
tleman will be permitted to finish his speech. 

Several Members. By all means. It is most 
instructive. 

There was no objection, and Mr. Locan’s 
time was extended indefinitely. He thanked 
the House for so doing. 

Mr. LOGAN. As we propose to strike out 
the section for the transfer of the Indian Bureau, 
Twill not further discuss that subject. Tho 
next proposition of the Committee on Military 
Affairs is in reference to the pay of the Army. 
Now, sir, on examining the pay of the Army 
it requires us to go back a long time in order 
to ascertain the exact mode by which officers 
of the Army to-day receive their pay. I ven- 
ture the assertion that there is not a man who 
can take up the Army Register and figure up 


| the pay of any officer borne upon the rolls, 
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unless he has been a paymaster in the Army, or 
a paymaster’s clerk, or drawn pay as an officer 
himself. I venture that assertion because of 
the general want of knowledge on the subject 
of the amount paid to Army officers. The mili- 
tary laws of the- United States have been com- 
piled by one ofthe clerks of the Senate Miti- 
tary Committee. He gives all the laws which 
have been passed by Congress in reference to 
our military establishment. You will find in 
that book on military laws, page 90, that on 
the 8d of March, 1791, the present arrangement 
for pay commenced, the only difference being 
as to the amounts allowed officers. ‘Theamount 
of pay has been changed and increased many 
times since then. It was changed March 5, 
1792, and changed again March 8, 1795, and 
there was still another change made March 16, 
1802. Congress after Congress has changed the 
pay of the Army, now increasing at one end 
and then at the other. At one session we have 
a resolution or bill increasing the pay proper, 
what is called the monthly pay, and in another 
Congress we have a resolution or bill adding 
to the numberofrations. The pay has increased 
to such an extent that itis now most extrava- 
gant. In other words, sir, we to-day pay our 
officers of the Army more than any other Gov- 
ernment in the world. 

Now, sir, I ask why do we spend $37,000,000 
on thirty-seven regiments? I will explain 
how some of the great expense arises. The 
Army has a great staff, for which they have but 
little use. All these staff officers require to 
have houses, forage, commutation of rations— 
everything of that kind. For instance, you 
have a quartermaster’s establishment in New 
York. ‘There are not there five hundred troops 
to-day in the department, and yet they have 
allowed for rent of buildings for headquarters 
and other offices an amount reaching over 
thirty thousand dollars a year. I speak merely 
of office rent. Why itis [do not know, but 


that is the fact. In some military departments 
the rent of headquarters alone is $15,000. I 
believe it costs a great deal more than that in 
San Francisco. Thatisthe way in which the pub- 
lic money is spent for rental of offices, aud for 
quarters at extravagant prices for a gentleman 
who is perhaps a lieutenant colonel or colonel. 

. Then I want to call the attention of the House 
particularly to the law as it now stands on the 
subject of pay. I will show the House what 
the pay of each general is. ‘The pay of the 
General of the Army, pay proper, is $4,800; 
and what is the pay which he actually draws 
from the paymaster? I have it certified by 
the paymaster that what the General of the 
Army is paid amounts to $19,278. Now, how 
does that come about? ‘The excess over the 
pay proper is on account of rations, forage, 
commutation of quarters, and everything else 
a man can imagine, summed up together in 
such a way that neither you nor 1 could sit 
down and figure it out satisfactorily. 

Then, sir, what isthe pay of the Lieutenant 
General of the Army? ‘The pay proper of the 
Lieutenant. General of the Army is $3,240 a 
year; but he actually draws $14,808 97, the 
excess being for commutation of quarters, for- 
age, and other things that no one out of the 
Army knows anything about. 

We come next tothe major generals. Major 
General H. W. Halleck receives as his pay 
proper $2,640, but he actually draws from the 
Government $9,862 98. Major General George 
G. Meade has as his pay proper $2,640, but he 
draws from the Government $9,342 05. Ido 
not know why there is this difference; why it 
is that they do not draw exactly the same 
amount. Major General George H. Thomas 
has as his pay proper $2,640, but he draws 
from the Government $9,524 19. Major Gen- 
eral W. S. Hancock hasas his pay proper $2,640, 
but he draws $9,735 66. Major General J. 
M. Schofield has as his pay proper $2,649, 


Annual compensation of general officers of the Army. 
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but draws $7,482 92—some $2,000 less than 
the others, There is a memorandum here that 
the reason of that is that he is not reported as 
drawing any commutation ; it is not said com- 
mutation of what. Without commutation his 
pay is $7,432 92. If he had been paid com- 
mutation he would no doubt have drawn as 
much as the others. 

The same sort of thing is found all the way 
down. A brigadier general’s pay per annum 
is $1,498 ; but Brigadier General McDowell 
draws $7,428 74; Brigadier General Cooke 
draws $7,662 55; Brigadier General O. O. 
Howard draws $5,655 61; Brigadier General 
Augur draws $5,959 40. 

Some of them draw over seven thousand 
dollars, some of them over six thousand dol- 
lars, and some of them over five thousand 
dollars. Why is it that there is such a differ- 
ence? ‘The reason of the difference is this: 
at some places the quartermasters allow the 
generals larger prices for forage and commu- 
tation of quarters than at others. It depends 
upon the quartermaster what price is set upon 
fuel and forage; and as the amount is increased 
the general’s pay isincreased. If the quarter- 
master says that your fuel shall be commuted 
atso much per cord, you will get so much; but 
if another quartermaster agrees to commute at 
twice ag much, you get twice as much, That 
is the reason of the differences of pay among 
the officers of the Army. 

We propose to reduce all this to a system ; 
we propose to give each officer of the Army 
such pay as he is entitled to; we propose to 
give it by the year, a regular fixed salary. I 
have here tabular statements as to the pay 
and allowances of officers, which | will pub- 
lish in my remarks. And I wish to eall at- 
tention to the fact that these pay-rolls are 
certified to by the Paymaster General of 
the Army, and may he relied upon as cor- 
rect; 


Oficor for self. For servants 
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Samani ATE fee: 2 
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s |a] Ze |a Sa | BS. SERS5) [8 
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General. i 
WPI Sherman........ Commanding tho armics...| $4,800 |40/$4,380 00 | 4] $438 00 $4,380 00 4 
Lieutenant General. i 
P. IL. Sheridan.....4..1 Commanding division of 
. the Missouri, assesses 3,240 |40] 4,880 00 | 8] 338 50 | 4,380 09 | 4| 768! 312! 438 00 
Major Generale, 
H. W. Hallock n.a... Commanding division of l 
< tho South... cece 2,640 |15; 1,642 50 | 4) 488 00 | 1,642 50 | 4; 768) 312| 438 00 | 
Goorge G. Meade... Commanding division of P tale i 
i the Atlantic... cece 2,610 /15] 1,642 50 | 5} 547 50 | 1,642 59 | 4| 768; 312) 433 00: 
Georgo IM. Thomas...! Commanding division of ” kael a i 
2 the Pacific....cessssecsseseres 2,640 |15; 1,642 50 | 5} 547 50 | 1,642 50 | 4| 768) 312) 438 09 | 
W.S. Hancock... Commanding department | 
x Of Dakotas eamest 2,640 [15) 1,642 50 | 5, 547 50 | 1,642 50 | 4) 768) 312) 438 00 | 
J. M. Schoficld.........] Commanding department Tia 20 
of the Missouri... 2,610 15; 1,642 50 | 3: 4 768) 312 433 60 i 


Brigadier Generals. 


AJL. Torry 


| 
L. McDowell o...n.. Commanding department j i bent 
Ns A ofthe Bast... | 1488 [12 1,814 00 6| 657 00 | 1,314 00 | 3| 576, 234) 328 50 
P. St, G. Cooke... Commanding department i | 993 Bf 
of the Cumberland. ..... 1,488 112) 1,314 00 ŝi 876 00 | 1,314 00 | 3; STG! 284| 328 59 
John Popo... Commanding depar nt i i | 
7 of the Lake »{ 1,488 (12) 1,314 00 | 5 547 50! 1,314 00 3 
0.0. How 1,488 12, 1,314 00 | 3, 32850) = 13 
F 
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HS 31: | af | z4 5i 
BOO. Ora 1,4838 112 1,314 00 | i 109 59 | 1,31 A 3| 
1.488 112! 1,314 00.1.6 657 00 1,814 00 | 8! 


328 50 | 1,612 50 | 4 


Commutation ef forage. 


$768)$312/$438 00 $600 $16,116 00) $755 80)$15,360 20) $3,420 00 


ment. 


Annual payas paid by pay depart- 
Net amount paid by the pay depart- | 
ment tl 
Amount paid by the quartermas- 
ter’s department as commutation 
of fuel and quarters, 


i 
t 
j 
i 
i 
t 


i Total net annual compensation. 


| Tax to be deducted. 


i 
i 
| 


$18,780 20) 


i 
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} i i 
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Brigadier Generals. f | 
a. R. 8. Canby... j ding first mili- | D 7 sul ew 6 % 
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j BULesisrissrsres ding d tment z 
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Joseph Holt.. Judgo Advocate General... 1,488 |12| 1,314 00 | 1} 109 50 3| 576) 234) 328 50 | -| 4,050 00) 152 50] 3,897 50} 1,484 91 5,882 41| 
1. ©. Meigs... -| Quartermaster General... 1,488 |12| 1,314 00 | 6]. 657 00 | - 3} 876} 234! 328 50| - | 4,597 50) 179 88 4,417 62) 1,484 91 5,902 53 
A. B. Maton... .| Commissary General 1,488 {12| 1,314 00 | 8! 876 00 - 3|. 576) 234 328 50 | - | 4,816 50 190 83| 4.625 67| 1,484 91 G,110 5$ 
J. K, Barnes. Surgeon General... T,488 |12! 1,314 00 5, 547 50 - 8| 570! 234| 328 50 | - 4,488 00 174 401 4,313 60) 1,484 91 5,708 5U 
B. W. Brice.. Paymaster General.. 1,488 |12) 1,314 00 4i 438 00 - i 3) 576) 234] 328 50! -| 4,378 50} 168 93) 4,209 57; 1,484 91 5,694 48) 
A. A. Humphreys Chief of Engineers 1,488 |12| 1,314 09 | 7i 766 50 - 3i 570; 234) 328 50 | -| 4707 00) 185 35) 4,521 G5} 1,484 91 6,006 56) 
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3 H i 


(c) Did not draw commutation of quarters from 


(a) Quarters in kind until April, 1869. The amount specified is from April to October, 1869. 
cto 


bor 1 to November 21. (d) 


(e) Did not draw commutation from October.22 to November 1, 1868, and from May 5 to May 17, 1869. 


(a) Did not draw commutation for two days in May. 

G) Drew no commutation from May 17 to May 81, 1869. 
and of April and May, 1869, 

‘Tho proportionate velue of commutation of quarters to that of fuel is as t 
of commutation of fuel and quarters embraced in this st: 


Ñi 
RS For October, 1868, part of December, 


. , Lho amounts 
inclosed, 


Lable showing the annual compensation of Army officers of all 
mate of amount received as 


On 


(b) Did not draw commutation for cight days in June. 
Did not draw commutation from May 15 to July 1. f 

(f) Not reported ar drawing commutation, 
(h) As major general for November and December, 1868; balance ag brigadier, 

j, ly for commutation of fucl from Januar: : 
(D Not reported as having drawn commutation from July 11, to October 
wo to one, taking the average cost for the year. i 
atement is derived from a statement from the Quartermaster General’s Office herewith 


y to August, 1869; no commutation of quarters. 


31, 1869.- 


B. W. BRICE, Paymaster General, 


grades serving in the field with troops and on duty in Washington, with esti- 
yearly commutation of longevity rations. 


| 
Annual compensation of officers on dutyin | 
Ananal. e Washington, i Avorage yearly : 
Grad Servi officers. serv- [0 a | coman penne 
Arado, ervice. inma r : of longevity | 
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Colonel, -| Commanding military geographical department., 3,393 00 - - - i 
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Captain 4 Mounted. 1,657 59 f 1,657 50 | 888 64 i 2,546 14 | 105 18 ; 
Captain J Not mounted 1,537 5 1,537 50 | 888 64 24238 l4 | 110 36 l 
te .| Regimental stat? 1,577 50 1,577 50 597 AL 2174 61 | : | 
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The five per cont. income tax has not been 


deducted in the above statement. 


In tho foregoing tablo all oficers who receive fuel and quarters in kind, and not the commutation, are 


for the most part in garrison. 


l could show you if Ih 
turning back to the l 
1813 we have 
Army. 

Now let me call your attention to the pay 
of a lientenant colonel in our Army and then 
compare it with the pay of a lieutenant colonel 
in England. A lieutenant colonel in our Army 
gets $3,608 02 if he is here in Washington 
city, and if he ig out among the Indians he 
gets about one thousand dollars less. That is 
the difference in forage, rations, quarters, &e., 
as estimated here and estimated there. Now, 
what is the pay of a lieutenant colonel in 
England? If any gentleman desires to know 
where J get my information, I will tell bim that 
I take it from Whittaker’s Almanae, which is 
recognized as an authority everywhere in the 


ad time to do it, by 
aws of Congress, that since 
almost doubled the pay of the 


(See accompanying letter to G 


cneral Logay, dated January 6, 1870.) 


{| world, so far as the expenses of government, 
civil, military, and naval are concerned. 

In Engiand a lieutenant colonel has first to 
pay for his commission. Commissions in the 
| English army, from lieutenant colonel ‘down, 
are mostly purchased from the Crown. From 
| that up they are appointed as they are here. 
A lieutenant colonel pays to the Crown for 
| his commission £7,250, being about thirty- 
| five thousand dollars. His pay is $1,460 per 
annum, and that is all the pay he gets. I 
know that is not enough. It is not what I 
| would want to pay here, but I read it in order 
|i to show the difference between the pay of the 

Army here and the pay of the army in other 
countries. The men in England who purchase 
| their commissions are wealthy men who draw 
| but small pay. But an officer of the army in 


l 
i 
i 
1 
t 


j 


j 


i 
i 
i 
i 


classed as “in the field,” though in reality they are 
B. W. BRICE, Paymaster General. 


England, when he is considered an officer of 
orders, gets pay for his orders, and that in- 
creases his pay. Regiments in England are 
almost all nominally commanded by generals ; 
they are the colonels of the regiments; butthe 
lieutenant colonels are the actual commpand- 
ers of the regiments. Ido not want our sys- 
tem to be the same as that of England. I 
want no such thing. I want our officers to be 
commissioned for what they have done in the 
service or according to their capacity and 
ability, and not by purchase. But I do desire 
that the pay of our Army shall be put upon a 
proper footing, so that one colonel shall get 
the same pay as another colonel and one cap- 
tain the same pay as another captain. 

Now, in our bill we propose to pay the Gen- 
eralof the Army $12,000. Some members who 
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have spoken to me this morning say that we. 


must not cut down the pay of the Gerieral of 
the Army, Well, if Congress does not: want 
to cut down the pay of the General, Congress 
need not do it; but I would just as soon cut 
down the pay of one officer of this Govern- 
ment asof anotherif that pay is too much. He 
lives in his own house, which was presented to 
him, and draws for commutation of his quar- 
ters, fuel added, $3,420. The tax-payers will 
want to understand howthisis, that they pay so 
much rent to a man for living in his own house. 
Now will any man tell me why the General 
of your Army, and that Army only thirty-seven 
thousand strong, should receive $19,000 and 
upward a year, when the Chief Justice of the 
Sapreme Court, who has to sit upon the bench 
day after day and month after month, and 
labor as hard as a man can, gets only $6,500, 
and the associate justices $6,000? Your 
Speaker of the House gets only $8,000, and 
the Vice President, who is the next highest 
officer to the President of the United States, 
only gets $8,000 a year, and allthe Cabinet 
officers $8,000 each. The Secretary of War 
commands the General in theory, and only gets 
less than half the salary. 

Now, if you will tell me why a man who 
docs not rank as high, so far as office is con- 
cerned, as the Vice President of the United 
States, shall receive $19,000 and upward a 
year, while the Vice President receives but 
88,000, I would be glad you would do so; for 
I can sce no good reason for it. It seems to 
me that $12,000 a year is a fair salary for any 
man in this country who holds any office lower 
than President. ltisa higher salary than is 
now given to any officer of the Government 
except the President. 

General Sherman is a man for whom I have 
always entertained the highest respect as a mil- 
itary mau. I am willing be should have all 
the credit to which he is entitled. But because 
J am willing to give him credit as a great gen- 
eral, that is no reason why I should tax the 
wooden-legged and one-armed men, and the 
widows and orphans of this country, to pay him 
more than double that which is Paid. to the 
Chief Justice or the Vice President, when he 
does not hold so high an office as they do. 
But if you undertake to touch his salary the 
little papers down here in the city will pitch 
into you and say that you want to attack a 
brave general. Now, I do not want to do any 
such thing. But Isay that the tax-payers are 
having an attack made on them; and you must 
look to it that they are not burdened to death 
for the benefit of a few individuals, who ought 
to be satisfied with their honors and a com- 
petency, without asking to be surfeited with 
riches. 

We propose also to cut the salary of the 
Lieutenant General from $14,000 to $10,000. 
We propose that General Sheridan shall have 
the sum of $10,000 a year, which it seems to 
me isa fair salary for a young man without a 
family. [Laughter.] Yet some say that it 
will be hard if we do not give General Sheri- 
dan $14,000 a year. Now, why should we pay 
him $14,000 a year? For eminent services, 
it is said, rendered in the past. If you pro- 
pose to pay people for past services, there are 
thousands of cripples in this land who have 
often appealed to you for pay for past services. 
And what did they get but a poor pittance 
that will hardly buy bread? And yet theyare 
men who have served their country as faith- 
fully, though with not so much military ability, 
perhaps, yet with just as much patriotism and 
love of country as any of these officers. 

When these men are given a fair salary, 
after the country has bestowed upon them the 
highest positions in the Army, after Congress 
has gone a step further—in my judgment a step 
too far—and made offices that even Washing- 


ton never aspired toand never held, that Scott 
never aspired to and never held, I think they 
should be satisfied. It may be that these men 


have shown themselves greater warriors than- 


were Washington and Seott; yet Scott was a 
good soldier, and so was Washington: When, 
therefore, we have conferred upon these men 


honors to which no man ever before aspired in’ 


this country, I think Congress is doing well in 
giving them even asmuchas is proposed by this 
bill. It will enable them to support themselves 
and families in comfort. It will enable them to 
mix in society if they desire so to do. “Butit-is 
said if you cut down the pay of these men they 
cannot give receptions; they cannot entertain 


company. Gentlemen, the tax-payers of this: 


country do not intend to paytaxes for the pur- 
pose of allowing these officers or others to give 
receptions. They are willing to be taxed for 
the legitimate wants of the country. But when 
you tax them for the purpose of enabling these 
officers to make a display they will repudiate 
you and tell you that they are not to be taxed 
for any such purpose. 

We further propose that the pay of colonel 
shall be $8,500; the pay of lieutenant colonel 
shall be $8,000; the pay of major‘shall be 
$2,500; the pay of captain, mounted, shall be 
$2,000; the pay of captain, not mounted, shall 
be $1,800; the pay of adjutant shall be $1,800; 
the pay of regimental quartermaster shall be 
$1,800; the pay of first lieutenant, mounted, 
shall be $1,600; the pay of first lieutenant, 
not mounted, shall be $1,500; the pay of 
second lieutenant, mounted, shall be $1,500; 
the pay of second lieutenant, mounted, shall 
be $1,500; the pay of second lieutenant, not 
mounted, shall be $1,400; the pay of chaplain 
shall be $1,200; the pay of aide-de-camp to 
major general shall be $200 per annum in addi- 
tiontopay of his rank; the pay of aide-de-camp 
to brigadier general shall be $150 per annum 
in addition to pay of his rank; the pay of 
acting assistant commissary shall be $100 in 
addition to pay of his rank. And it is pro- 
posed that these sums shall be in full of all 
commutation of quarters, fuel, forage, ser- 
vants’ wages and clothing, longevity rations, 
and all allowances of cvery name and nature 
whatever, and shall be paid monthly by the 
paymaster. 

Then it is proposed by the committee to 
amend this bill so as to provide that quarters 
and forage may be farnished to officers, but 
that when they are not furnished to officers 
that no commutation shall be given. We also 
propose to make another amendment, that after 


five years’ service in the Army, instead of the | 


longevity rations which they now draw they 


shall have ten per cent. added to their pay of | 
rank under brigadier general, which addition | 


shall go on until a colonel’s pay, with the ten 
per cent. addition, shall be $4,500 a year, and 
nomore. Weprovide that when this addition 
has continued twenty-five years, and the pay 
has reached a certain amount, the increase 
shall stop, and the officer shall not draw any 
higher amount. 

i wish now to state some other amendments 
which we propose to offer during the consider- 
ation of the bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. 


Army—major generals, brigadier generals, and 
lower grades of officers—is not precisely the 
same as it was before the war, with the excep- 
tion of three dollars per month additional for 
servants’ pey, and $6 50 instead of two dol- 
lars for commutation of clothing. 

Mr. LOGAN. As I understand the gentle- 
man, ke means to ask whether the pay proper 
of these officers is not the same asitwas before 
the war. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes, sir. > . 

Mr. LOGAN. Of course the pay proper is 


I wish to inquire of the ! 
| gentleman whether the pay of the officers of the | 


it 


the same. I ‘have already said so. But the 
increase is made by sticking on these various 
allowances. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Well, isthe pay increased 

any more than by allowances for clothing and 
for pay to servants? : 
_ Mr. LOGAN. I do not know how the 
increase is made. I have not examined that 
point;. but I wish to call the attention of gen- 
tlemen to one ‘point. Here are various major 
generals, General Thomas, General Meade, 
and others, who served during the war and who 
are drawing to-day $9,000 ayear, while during 
the war, when they were exposed every day to 
the firé of the enemy, they drew only $6,000 
a year. Six thousand dollars was the pay of a 
major general on duty in front of the enemy 
with the chance of having his head blown off, 
while the pay of a major general in quarters in 
time of peace is $9,000. 

Mr. KELLOGG. One more question. If 
the pay of these officers has been swelled to 
$9,000 is it not on account cf the allowances 
for rent and fuel? 

Mr. LOGAN. Of course those items are 
apart. The pay is swelled by allowances for 
forage, rations, fuel, and everything you can 
imagine. The pay proper is only a little over 
two thousand dollars a year. We do not want 
the pay made up in this way any longer. By 
the present system the pay of officers of the 
same grade is in some cases $9,000 and in other 
cases only $7,000. 

Mr. KELLOGG. 1 do not wish to inter- 
rupt the gentleman; but { would like to ask 
him one more question. Before the war did 
not these officers, when in the field, receive the 
same allowances for rent and fuel which they 
now have? 

Mr. LOGAN. They had the same amount 
of quarters ; but when the gentleman says thoy 
had the samc allowance for rent and fuel E think 
he will find himself mistaken. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is not the commutation 
for quarters the same? 

Mr. LOGAN. The amount for commutation 
of quarters has been increased in this way: 
since the war the quartermasters have fixed 
the price of quarters and fuel at such exorbi- 
tant rates as to make a large increase in these 
officers’ pay. That is the manner in which it 


is done. 

Mr. PAINE. Will the gentleman allow me 
a question ? 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PAINE. Is the gentleman quite sure 
that the officers of the quarterimaster’s depart- 
ment fix the rate of commutation for fuel and 
quarters? I had supposed it to be fixed now, 
as it was formerly, by the War Department, 
unless the Army regulations themselves fix it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Of course it is fixed nom- 
inally by the Seeretary of War; but in fact 
the Secretary of War never has anything to 
do with the matter. It ig referred to the quar- 
termaster’s department, where it is fixed. The 
gentleman, by going to the War Department, 
will find this to be the fact; but it does not 
make any difference where the pay is fixed. 

Another amendment which I propose to offer 
on behalf of the committee is to provide— 

That no officer of the artillery corps below the 


grade of field officer shall hereafter be promoted to 
a higher grade before having passed a satisfactory 


examination before a board of three military officers 
senior to him in rank, to be appointed by the Seere- 
tury of War. Should the officer fail in said examina- 
tion he shall be suspended from promotiononey 
when he shall be reéxamined, and upon @ se n 
failure he shall bo dropped from the rolls of the 
Army. 

The reason for this is: the artillery of the 
Army having ordnance in charge, and there 
being a necessity for them to understand ord- 
nance, to know all about guns and shells and 
ammunition, and everything of that sort, with 


a view to the safety of the troops when in 
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battle or otherwise, and as the officers of that 
branch of the service are compelled, by reason 
of their position, to have a greater proficiency 
in these matters than those in other branches 
of the military service, with a view to the pro- 
tection of life, the Committee on Military Af- 

` fairs have felt it proper to move this amend- 
ment to the bill. The same examination is 
now provided by law for officers of the engineer 
and ordnance corps before they can be pro- 
moted. 

There is another thing. We provide that 
the professors at West Point shall have assim- 
ilated rank, and that after a service of twenty- 
five years they may be retired as Army officers 
are retired. 

‘These are all the amendments except those 
which may be offered by individual members 
of the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I propose to give some idea 
of the arrangement of pay set forth by this bill. 
Every live officer of low rank, every lieutenant 
or captain has his pay increased if he is serv- 
ing with troops. We have taken the Army 
list and increased a small proportion. the pay 
of the Army officers serving in the field; bat 
while at the same time we reduce in the same 
proportion the pay of higher officers and those 
who are doing duty elsewhere than in the field, 
We have graduated the pay as well as we can. 
We have lowered the pay of higher officers, 
and increased the pay of inferior officers. We 
have taken the pay of an Army officer stationed 
here and the pay of an officer of the same rank 
out on the frontier, in Indian camps, and di- 
vided it, so as to make the oflicer who is fight 
ing the Indians or camped in front of the 
enemy equal in pay to an officerthe same rank 
who may be sitting up in one of the Depart- 
ments here from day to day in perfect safety, 
doing nothing but signing his name and makk- 
ing figures. 

Gentlemen say that this pay is too low for 
those who are here, that they have to rent 
houses. If the officers here think the pay is 
too Jow, let them go to the field and let some 
of the officers who are in the field come here. 
There will be no difliculty in getting officers 
who are now in the field to take their places 
here. A station at this place is sought for by 
all Army officers. There is scarcely an Army 
officer anywhere who does not wish to be here 
in Washington. When they come here, if you 
attempt to reduce the pay and to make it the 
sume as officers receive in the field, they tell 
you they cannot live upon it. ‘Those who are 
here seem to have no sympathy at all for those 
who are out fighting the Indians, who receive 
nearly oue thousand dollars less than those 
who are stationed here. We propose that there 
shall be no difference between the pay of Army 
officers who are in the field and those of the 
same rauk doing casy duty in cities. 

I think the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, during the session of Congress, 
worksmuch harder than any other officers of 
the Government. Such has been my experi- 
ence, and I have no doubt it isthe experience 
of other gentlemen on this floor. Our pay is 
$5,000 a year. If we were to attempt to in- 
crease our pay by adding pay for fuel, quarters, 
&c., at prices paid here, it would amount to a 
great sum of money. We have to pay our own 
board and house rent, and high rent at that, 
and yet we find no difficulty in finding plenty 
of well qualified men everywhere who are will- 
ing to make the sacrifice and take our places. 

There would be loud clamors against the 
increase of the salaries of any civil officers. 
Why, then, should we allow army officers to 
bave more pay than any other officers of the 
Government? Why should we allow their pay 
to be constantly increased in the modes Ihave 
suggested? Why should we pay officers more 
when in peace than we do when we are abwar? 


In France they pay their officers and soldiers 
at a higher rate during war than during peace. 
That is the true theory. In our country it is 
the reverse. Our officers get much more pay 
during peace than during war. Why should 
we in time of profound peace so heavily tax 
our constituents in order to pay our Army offi- 
cers so much more than they receive in time 
of war. We propose to change all that. We 
propose to reduce and equalize the pay during 
the time of peace. If when war breaks out 
we desire to increase the pay of our Army 
officers, why, then let it be done. [I do not 
see any reason why we should pay our sub- 
ordinate officers, or other officers, in times of 
peace a salary of large amount. Our Army 
officers have been educated at West Point at. 
the Government expense, and that we should 
pay them a high salary just as soon as they 
enter the Army should not be expected. 

We reported a bill which has been enacted 
into a law providing that no retired officer 
shall be assigned to duty. By that we save 
this Government $49,000 this year. They have 
had a method in the Army of retiring officers. 
Ifa man is a licutenant colonel, when there is 
a vacancy they will promote him to colonel. 
Then they retire him as colonel. Next day 
they would make somebody else colonel in his 
place. Aud a week afterward they assign this 
retired colonel to duty; and thus they have 
two colouels filling one position in the Army, 
drawing the same pay. This had been the 
system for years. We detected it and put an 
end to it. Hoere is a memorandum showing 
the extent to which this practice had gone— 
showing that you had assigned to duty brevet 
major generals and brevet brigadicr generals 
thal were retired from the Army but were as- 
signed to duty, and were drawing the pay of 
their rank. f have before me a complete list 
of the officers of high rank retired in the last 
few years, who wereon duty herein Washington, 
and at other places, when there was another 
man holding the same rank appointed to their 
place; and when, therefore, there were two men 
where the law contemplated there should be but 
one. Westopped that when our bill became a 
law, and we propose that it shall remain so. 

By this bill, as proposed by the Military Com- 
miltee, with the amendments to it which will 
be offered, there will be saved to the Govern- 
ment in the pay of officers about one million 
five hundred thousand dollars, and in respect 
lo commutation of quarters, fuel, &c., an 
amount of money you can hardly conceive of. 
I do not know the amount; Iam trying to getit, 
but have been unable to obtain it as yet. Ido 
not know the exact amount that will be saved in 
that way, but it will be a large amount. The 
total saving by this bill will, I am satisfied, 
opproximate to $3,000,000 per annum. 

have stated to the House that, in my judg- 
ment, this bill does not do as much as it ought 
todo. It does not cut down the staff of the 
Army as much as it should do. The commit- 
tee arc aware of that. But we know that there 
is opposition to Army reform. We have been 
threatened with the Senate; we have been told 
thatthe bill will never passthe Senate. Wehave 
therefore put the bill in such a shape that we 
thought it would meet the approbation of every 
one and become law; and then, if Congress 
thereafter shall think the staff too large, as I 
certainly think it is, it can be reduced. I 
believe it is too large by at least three hundred 
officers. I think three hundred would be as 
large a number as is demanded by the require- 
ments of the service. We have not touched that 
matter; we have left it for future action, and 
offer this bill in the shape in which itis now 
presented to the House. 

F have received letters ftoni officers all over 
the country approving of the bill, If-you go 
outside of Washington aud outside of New 


York.and take the opinion of the colonels and 
line officers doing hard service on the plains, 
every one of them will tell you that this is one 
of the best bills ever introduced into this 
House with reference. to the Army establish- 
ment. I could give the names of many such 
officers. Such men as Major-General T. J. 
Wood, a gallant officer, and numbers of other 
officers whom in the Army I knew well. They 
have weitten to me and eomplimented our com- 
mittee on this bill which we have reported to 
the House. It is a mistake, therefore, to 
say that there is-a war between the Military 
Committee and the Army. ‘The war is on the 
part of a few gentlemen here whose positions 
the bill touches or whose high salaries it pro- 
poses to reduce. 

Thope this bill will not receive opposition 
in the House, and that the House will pass it. 
When I say that I do not want to see opposi- 
tion I do not mean that I do not want anybody 
to have views different from the committec, 
but I want the House to pass this bill or some- 
thing of the same nature, so that the country 
will understand that Congress intends to main- 
tain its control over the Army; that it intends 
to act upon its own opinions; that it intends 
to do justice to the Army and Navy, and every- 
body else; and especially that it intends to do 
justice to its own constituents—to the people 
who pay the taxes of this country. I want to 
see that done; and I tell you that if you pass 
that bill and the Senate pass it and it becomes 
a law you will find less lobbying around Con- 
gress hereafter for the purpose of getting a 
littie bill passed every session of some kind, 
by which officers can increase their pay with- 
out any one knowing how it is done; nor will 
you have to go to the pay department aud quar- 
termaster’s department hereafter to find how 
much has been paid to any officer; nor will 
you any more be denounced for having inde- 
pendence enough to think for yourselves on 
this subject. Congress has been looked upon, 
it seems, heretofore as merely the recorders 
of the edicts of the heads of Army bureaus 
in reference to matters of this kind. Let it 
be understood that intelligent and just action 
is all that can be demanded of Congress, and 
that bluster and denunciation of proper action 
is ata discount, while the exercise of sound 
judgment and a due respect for the interest 
of the whole people, who make and unmake 
officers of all classes, is at a premium. 


the Tarif. 
SPEECH OF HON. F. STONE, 


oe MARYLAND, 
ty rus Housu or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 12, 1870. 

fhe House having met for debate as in the Com- 
mittce of the Whole on tho state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the President’s annual 
moessage— 

Mr. STONE said: 

Mr. Spraxer: ‘The Committee of Ways and 
Means, aftera very long and protracted session, 
have brought into the House a bill to revise the 
tariff. It isa subject of the deepest interest to 
the great mass of the American people, and 
demands the fullest consideration and exam- 
ination. 

The bill itself is a protective tariff bill, and 
aims not so much for revenue as for protection. 
Its friends claim that it is a revenue measure, 
and that the protection is only ‘‘ incidental.” 
But such is not the fact. Tt is ag much a pro 
tective tariff as can be made short of absolute 
prohibition of importation, We might suppose 
from the frequent use of the phrase “ incidental 
protection” that it was something different 
from protection pare and simple. But inei- 
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dental protection, if it means anything, means 
at least only a tax laid on the whole American 
people for the benefit of the American man- 
ufacturer. An incidentally protective tariff is 
in no respect different from a protective one. 
It is a mere form of words used to cover and 
conceal the real meaning of protection. Once 
adopt the principle that protection in any shape 
is admissible, and the whole point is conceded 
to the manufacturer. 

There was a time in the history. of the coun- 
try when patriotic men believed that a protec- 
tive tariff would eventually benefit the country. 
Manufactures were then 1n their infancy, and 
many believed that to foster them by bounties 
would create a home market which for a present 
inconvenience would in the end compensate the 
farmer by an increased demand for agricultural 
products. 

These politicians, and among them Mr. Clay, 
honestly believed that such results would fol- 
low. They believed that having once estab- 
lished the manufacturing interests, having fos- 
tered and protected and cared for them in their 
infancy, they would no longer ask or obtain 
protection when once firmly established. ‘They 
believed that the present loss to the consumer 
wowd be more than compensated by future 
gains. They thought and believed that if they 
complied with the then demands of the manu- 
facturer they would not thereafter demand the 
fostering care of the Government. But that 
thereafter never came. IJt never will come. 
Subsequent events havedemonstrated the falsity 
of that opinion, A century has nearly rolled 
away and the time is no nearer. ‘Lhe manu- 
facturer is still demanding the present good 
and promising the future to others. 

‘The manufacturing interests are now the 
second great interests in the land, and yet 
notwithstanding the long support they have 
received, and their wide extension at the 
expense of other greater interests, they still, 
under the specious name of ‘protection to 
American industry,” claim tribute from every 
oiher profession and trade, farmer, merchant, 
and laborer, and to foster their own interests 
rob those of the common comforts of life. 
Their monstrous claim is supported by rea- 
soning so false and antiquated that no one 
can be misled who has examined the subject. 
‘The sole object of the protective duty is to 
cuuble the American manafacturer to add the 
amount of the duty to the price of the article. 
Thus, if a yard of cloth can be manufactured 
in Europe and sold in this country for one 
doilar a yard without a duty, no American 
manufacturer can sell cloth of the same sort 
for more than a dollar; for the consumer will 
buy where he can buy cheapest, and will not 
pay the New England manufacturer $1 50 per 
yard for an article which he can get for one 
dollar elsewhere. The consumer will not pro- 
tect voluntarily the manufacturer, but will pro- 
tect himself and his family by buying where 
he can buy most advantageously; and if we 
remove the duty the American manufacturer 
must sell as low as his European, competitor. 
But the moment a duty of fifty cents a yard is 
imposed by Congress upon articles of foreign 
manufacture, our merchants are obliged to 
add the amount of that duty to the price of 
the foreign market. ‘They must pay one dollar 
to the foreign manufacturer and fifty cents to 
our Government, and the price of the forcign 
commodity is thus raised from one dollar to 
$1 50. Thus neither the importing merchant 
nor the foreign manufacturer makes anything 
or loses anything by the imposition of the duty. 
They have to pay it to the Government. ‘Their 
profits are the same when without the duty 
they sell for one dollar, and when, with the 
duty of fifty cents added, they sell for $1 50 
per yard. 

But not so with the American manufacturer. 
For the moment that the duty is added on the 


foreign article he adds the duty to his price. 
The American manufacturer does not pay the 
duty to our Government. He pays it to no one. 
He in fact gets it a clear bonus. ‘he duty goes 
into his pocket. He may at first charge only 
$1 40 per yard for his cloth. He gets the forty 
cents clear and can forego the additional ten 
cents for the present for the sake of greater 
gains in the future. When the American can sell 
for ter cents per yard less than the European 
then the European must cither lower his price 
or be driven from the market. But he cannot 
lower his price. He sells before the imposition 
of the duty as low as he can to make a fair 
profit, and as he has to pay the whole duty he 
cannot fall lower. ‘he inevitable consequence 
is, that he is driven from the market. He ceases 
to import and seeks a market for his wares in 
some less-taxed land than ours. Then Amer- 
ican manufacturers have the whole field to 
themselves, and then comes combination among 
them. All the manufacturers of cloth combine 
and raise the price. ‘They do not stop at $1 50 
per yard; they go higher. ‘hey have now the 
monopoly, and they raise the price until im- 
portation again begins, and they again fall, and 
this process is repeated again and again, the 
consumer paying, during all the time that the 
foreigner is driven from the field, more than the 
duty. 

The argument that the consumer does not 
pay the tax has long ago been abandoned by 
all capable of understanding the plainest prin- 
ciples of political economy. That argument is 
sufficiently answered by the continued demands 
of manufacturers for more and more duty. The 
more the tax laid the more they demand. From 
this tribute none are exempt by the now exist- 
ing law, and none by the bill now before the 
louse. This bill bas in it all the worst features 
of the existing laws. Like all tariffs whose 
aim is protection, it levies tribute on the many 
for the support of the few; it taxes labor and 
endows capital; and it renders the whole coun- 
try tributary to New England. Theagricultural 
interests of the great West are rendered subserv- 
ient to the interests of eastern manufacturers. 

It was once supposed that the true principle 
of republican government was the greatest good 
to the greatest number, and in the words of 
Jackson, the true mission of our Government, 
was, ‘* likethe dews of heaven, to shed its bless- 
ings on all alike.’’ 

How grossly a protective tariff violates this 
principle, how clearly it benefits one class at 
the expense of another, the few at the expense 
of the many, and makes the rich richer and 
the poor poorer, can be seen without entering 
into a very elaborate or accurate statement. 
‘Lhe whole number of persons engaged in active 
industries in the United States are distributed 
as follows: | 
6,435,000 


Agriculturist 
Unskilled lab 
all distribute 


Skilled mechanics 1,000,000 
Mannfacturers of cottor 125,000 
Manufacturers of woolens 90,000 
Manufacturers of iron... 115,000 


Manufacturors of boots and s se 180,833 
Manufacturers of paper. i r 25,600 
Fisheries and all other industries and pur- 

SULLS E 


Total number of persons engaged in act- 
ive industry in the United States......... 1 


Of this number three hundred and thirty 
thousand are employed in the ‘f protected” 
industries of iron, cotton, and woolen manu- | 
facture, while more than ten million work- 
ing people depend for their daily bread upon 
the cultivation of the soil. They work early 
and late, in rain and sunshine, to wrest from 
the earth an ever uncertain and sometimes 
a bare and hard living. To these people the 
great necessaries of life next to food are cotton, | 


woolen, and iron; and yet this class of peo- | 


ple are taxed upon every yard of cotton and 


woolen worn by them, and upon every plow, 
hoe, and chain used by them, in some cases 
one hundred per cent., for the benefit of a 
small, but thrifty, proportion of the industrial 
population of the country. To make the state- 
ment in another manner: it hag been esti- 
mated that the whole population of the Uni- 
ted States is now about forty millions, and 
that of these forty millions about two millions 
are interested in manufactures, Thus nine- 
teen twentieths of the people are taxed for 
the benefit of the one remaining twentieth. 
Can injustice be more flagrant? And yet the 
great West, who alone has by force of her 
numbers the power to remedy this state of 
things, bends to the dictates of New Kngland, 
and secs herself, by nature rich and luxuriant, 
taxed to ruin to translate her revenues to the 
East, 

Some of the distinguished members who ad- 
vocate this bill and who are protective-tariff 
men, have, even at this late day, advanced the 
argument that the consumer does not. always 
pay the duty, and that in some instances the 
importer pays a part of it. But no process of 
reasoning and no array of pretended figures 
can show that the foreign manufacturer would 
not sell lower without the duty than he does 
with it. Both reason and experience tell us 
that he would and does sell lower without the 
duty. He must make some profit, and he will 
only pay the duty out of his profit. He can- 
not and will not continue in the market at a 
loss to himself. 

One of the most common but at the same 
time most fallacious of the arguments of the 
protectionists isan elaborate array of figures 
to show that an article of commerce may be 
temporarily lower under a higher rate of duty 
than it was under alower rate. But these gen- 
tlemen surely forget that the duty is not the 
onlyelementofprice. ‘here are other elements 
constantly influencing the price of all commod- 
ities. ‘Phe condition of the currency is one of 
these and the demand for consumption is 
another. Owing to contraction of the currency, 
or a supply of imports largely in excess of the 
immediate demand, the price may temporarily 
decline in the face ofa high rate of duty, or st 
may advance notwithstanding a low one; but 
whether it advances or recedes, the duty is still 
ever upon it, and the consumer constantly pays 
that duty under all circumstances. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let as examine the bill 
now before us, and | think we shail find it a 
bill combining almost all the clements of in- 
justice that any tariff bill ever did.contain. Lt 
is divided into artieles taxed and articics not 
taxed. Prominent in the former class is salt, 
which is still left by this bill at the mercy of the 
existing tariff, In so leaving it the Committee 
of Ways and Means declare their approval of 
the present exorbitant duty upon this article 
about one hundred and fifty per cent. acd 
valorem. ‘Phat is to say, the present price of 
salt is two anda half times as great as it would 
be without the duty, or free of tax. ‘Phe illustra- 
tion of Commissioner Wells, in setiing forth the 
extortionary and rapacious nature of this (ax, 
is very strong and expositive. He says: 


wide sive character is strikingly shown 
by the cirent ce that if the Governtnent were to 
exact its duties, like tithes, in kind, it would require 
thatcach vessclarriving in the United States with a 
cargo of foreign salt should be accompanied by 
another of equal size, and a third smaller, craft of 
rom eight to fifty percent. capacity of the former, to 
convey the duty.” 

Salt is a necessary; it is something that all 
must have; and to the poor man especially 
this daty is an oppressive iax. It is unequal 
and unjust; for the bill which imposes one 
hundred and fifty per cent, ou this necessary 
of life imposes only sixty per cent. ad valorem 
on ihe most costly of silks. ‘Phere is not one 
hatfthe fax on this superlicial comfort as on 
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Again, while. this bill taxes. silk only sixty 
per. cent. ad valorem, it taxes flannel eighty- 
five per cent. This bill follows the same prin- 
ciple throughout; it takes advantage of men’s 
necessities; it lays hold on the poor’s com- 
forts and appropriates them to the Govern- 
ment, but lets the dainties and superfluities 
of the rich slip through its fingers. The fine 
lady who-can dress in silks pays a tax of sixty 
per cent. on her purchase, while the poor, hard- 
worked wife of the laboring man has to pay 
eighty-five per cent. on the flannel she buys 
for the comfort of her home. 

Again, under the existing tariff iron rails 
ready for laying down are taxed sixty cents per 
hundred pounds, or six miils per pound, while 
cast-iron utensils used in every household are 
taxcd one and a half cent per pound. It is 
true that by the bill now before the House the 
tax. on railroad iron is increased to one and a 
quarter cent per pound, but the tex on cast- 
iron utensils is raised also to one and three 
quarters cent per pound. Thus is it found, in 
running the eye over the whole tariff contained 
in this bill, that discriminations have been made 
against the great body of the people. You will 
find that railroad corporations are not taxed as 
high on their iron as the humble laborer is on 
his. ‘hese great combinations of railroad cor- 
porations and manufacturing corporations have 
their powerful and ingenious advocates. ‘They 
have their representatives here both in and out 
of Congress. And this will be so as long as the 
tariff exists. 

These heavy and onerous taxes are kept up 
and laid in the face of the statement of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury that he has bought ata 
high premium seventy-five millions of bonds 
of the United States, besides paying all the ex- 
penses of a most extravagant Government. 

The hull does, however, reduce the taxes on 
two articles that are now necessaries to the 
great body ofthe people, and for that let them 
be duly thankful. Jt reduces the tax on tea 
five cents a pound, and on coffee one cont. It 
isastep in the right direction. {tis true thero 
are no tea or coffee factories to be protected. 
‘There is no class of tea or coffee raisers to 
clamor for a tax. All are consumers of these 
articles, and those who are londest in their dec- 
larations that protection cheapens the article 
protected always take good care to lower the 
duties on everything they use and consume. 

‘Lhis bill also gives a long list of articles that 
are duty free. ‘This list is composed in grea 
measure of drugs and chemicals to be used in 
the manufactures or of raw material to be manu- 
factured. ‘There is not on this freo list one 
article that will do the people any service. 
Anthracite coal is Irec, but no anthracite coal 
is imported or can be imported. After drugs 
and chemicals we find such articles on the 
free list as rough diamonds, dragon’s blood, 
ivory, sea-weed, sandal-wood, turtles, &c., not 
omitting broken glass. One cau hardly for- 
bear smiling, as he looks over the list of these 
great concessions to the people, to sce and 
know how liberal the tariff men are to the 
mass of the people in taking off the tax on 
broken glass, and to allow them to buy drag- 
on's blood, ivory, and turtles without any tax 
at all. 

But if the question is asked, how is the rev- 
enue to be raised to carry on the Government, 
I answer, that an ad valorem tariff can and 
will raise the necessary amount as easily as the 
protective. The justice and propriety of the ad 
vaiorem system is too manifest to be denied, and 
so the protectionists attempt to justify their 
departure from that correct principle by the 
argument that it is liable to be evaded by false 
and fraudulent valuations. But the small loss 
that would or might oceur from such a cause 


is a trifle when compared to the injustice and | 


hardship to the consumer of the specific tax. 


‘The army of custom-house officials now in the | 


i 


i 


service of the Government have surely ability 
to detect and prevent fraudulent valuations. 
It is their duty and business to prevent frauds 


on the revenue, and it is almost puerile to | 


argue that they.cannot stop fraudulent valua- 
tions, 

But although a tariff for revenue only and 
based strictly on the ad valorem principle is 
much less objectionable than the manifestly 
unjust and iniquitous protective system, still 
all duties on imports fall heavily on the labor 
of the country. They are a tax on the labor- 
ing class; and inasmuch as it bases its popu- 
larity on the ignorance of the tax-payers and 
its concealed and secret method of coilection, 
itis a cheat and a fraud. Itis wrong. ‘The 
people should know what they are paying the 
Government. 

The question as to the means of raising 
enough revenue from the States to carry on the 
Government is a question of policy. It may 
be done by a duty on imports imposed equally 
and solely with a view to revenue, or it may be 
done by a direct tax on the property of the 
country. I believe the true principle to be that 
the property and wealth of the country, and not 
its labor, should bear the burden of its tax- 
ation, I believe that until such isthe case the 
Government will never be economically admin- 
istered. This result may be partially reached 
by a just ad valorem revenue tariff, but it can 
only be perfectly reached by free trade. dt 
may be along time before the people of the 
country become thoroughly aroused to the in- 
justice and hardship of the system of taxation 
that falls heaviest on labor, but I believe the 
time will eventually come. 

We have in the United States a double set 
of tax-gatherers, One set collects the inter- 
nal revenue tax, and the other the duty on 
imports. We have for collecting the internal 
revenue a collector and an assessor in cach 
congressional district, with deputies in each 
county, ‘’heycould collect the whole amount 
for the support of the Government. But in 
addition we have about four thousand other 
officers empkoyed to collect the customs, at 
an expense, according to the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, of between five and six 
million dollars per annum. We have costly 
custom-houses built and kept up at a great 
expense, and also thirty-six revenue-cutters 
maintained at avast cost, and all to protect 
the manufacturing interest in reality. We thus 
have two armies of tex-collectors where one 
is sufficient, State, county, and city taxes are 
imposed upon property, and not upon labor. 
Why should the United States persist and con- 
tinue to tax labor and exempt property? The 
amount collected by the internal revenue off- 
cers last year was $175,000,000, while the cus- 
toms revenue was $185,000,000. Thus the 
direct tax-gatherers collected nearly as much as 
the indirect. Itis true the internal revenue 
is an indirect tax in the main, but it is col- 
lected bytax-gatherers. It has this advantage 
over the tariff, that each tax-payer knows how 
much he pays, while under a protective tariff 
not one in ten thousand of the great body of 
he people knows what he does pay. 

Comnnissiouer Wells estimates the value of 
all the real and personal property in the Uni- 
ted States at $23,000,000,000, and according 
to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
the total expenditures of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1869, were a 
little upward of three hundred and twenty-one 
millions. Even at this extravagant rate of- 
expenditure a fraction of one per cent. would 
yield what we now get from the customs and 
free ihe labor of the country from the burden. 
‘There would be no need of increasing the tax- 
gatherers for this purpose; but by abolishing 
the offices of those persons now employed on 
large salaries fer collecting the customs we 
should save to the Government, according to 


the showing of the Secretary of the Treasury 
in his last report to Congress, more than five 
millions annually. . We should thus increase 
the number of producers in the country by four 
thousand men, the number at present employed 
in collecting the customs. 

A. protective tariff is weighing heavily on the 
great West, but she is here strong in numbers 
and fully able to rescue her people from the 
chains of the Hast. But there is another sec- 
tion of the country still more affected by it, and 
which is as yet so imperfectly represented that 
she can do nothing. I meantheSouth. Sheis 
more affected, more injured, more rapaciously 
plundered by the tariff than ali other sections 
combined. - By the statement of the Commis- 
sioner of the Revenue it appears that the South 
lost by the war more than twice as much prop- 
erty as all the loyal States together. T'he loss 
of the South, by his estimation, was $2,700,- 
000,000, and that of the loyal States $1,200, - 
000,000. By the census of 1860 it appears that 
the annual value of the products of New Eng- 
land manufactures was upward of $468,000,- 
000; of the manufactures of the middle States, 
about $802,000,000; of the western States, 
$884,000,000; and of all the southern States, 
$155,000,000. The southern States, who are 
less able to pay bounties to manufactures than 
any of the other States, receive of those boun- 
ties—for of such a protective tariff consists— 
less than one half as much as the western States, 
less than one third as much ag the eastern 
States, and less than one fifth as much as the 
middle States. 

Congress some years ago appointed a Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, David A. Wells, 
to examine the whole subject of raising the rev- 
enue. He was and is a Republican and a pro- 
tective-tariff man; but he brought to the dis- 
charge of his duty honesty, intelligence, and 
industry. The result of his labors is before 
the country in a series of reports. One con- 
clusion to which he has come is so pregnant 
with information that Icannot forbear advert- 
ing to it. He shows that the laboring classes 
in the United States are not as well to do, do 
not get as much for their labor now, under a 
high protective tariff, as before the war, under 
a low tariff, and that the price of every neces- 
sary has risen more than their wages. Thisis 
applicable to the men who work in the great 
“ protected?” manufacturing establishments. 
Their wages have, it is true, been advanced; 
but the cost of their living has advanced more 
than their wages. This is the ‘ protection to 
American industry’? so vaunted. Tf this is so 
with regard to the workmen in the factories, 
whose wages have been raised, how is it with 
| agriculture, where wages have not been raised, 
but which has to bear the burden of the tax? 
It is sometimes said by tariff men thatthe duty 
on imports is a voluntary tax, and that no one 
need to payit; that if no imported articles are 
bought no tax is paid by those who do notbuy; 
that the tax is not compulsory. But, Mr. 
Speaker, the compulsion is greater than if the 
tax-gatherer-stood at the door. Who can live 
without food and clothing, and who can work. 
without the implements of his trade or pro- 
fession? Jt is these that bear the heavy tax. 
Who can live without salt, wool, cotton, and 
iron? It is upon these that a protective tariff 
always fixes its merciless grasp. 

Every great interest in the country seems to 
have its friends upon this floor and in these 
lobbies, exceptonc. The ship-owner, the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, and the railroad have 
each and all their able and zealous represent- 
atives. But the one great interest, which is 
i the foundation upon which they all rest, seems 
friendless; I mean the agricultural. With the 
i exception of the able and efficient head of the 
Department of Agriculture no one in or around 
Congress seems to eare for that class. They 
lask no protection and no bounties. They do 
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not ask Congress to tax all the rest of the 
eountry for their benefit; they only ask to be 
left-aloneand nottaxed for the benefitof others. 
They ask no special privileges; they only ask 
that all industries be left free. It istime their 
voice should be heard. They will be heard, and 
that, I hope, right soon, demanding, in unmis- 
tukable tones, relief from the unjust, iniqui- 
tous, and unequal taxatiou imposed by a pro- 
tective tariff, 
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SPEECH OF HON, JOSEPH S, FOWLER, 
OF TENNESSER, 
Ix cue SENATE or THE UNITED STATES, 
March 9, 1870. 

Tho Senate having under consideration the bill 
(3. No. 880) to authorize the refunding and consolida- 
tion of the national debt, to extend banking facil- 
ities, and to establish specio payments— 

Mr. FOWLER said: 

My. Prassipent: The importance and mag- 
nitude of the bill before the Senate is a sufli- 
cient reason for eliciting a prolonged and thor- 
ough discussion. It is adequate to induce each 
Senator to declare the views which determ- 
ined his action in the premises. The measure 
whichis to bind the labor of the country to the 
payment of $1,200,000,000 may well deter the 
reflecting part of this body from a hasty decis- 
ion, He is indeed a bold man that would chain 
the producers of the country to a task that 
must demand the energies of more than one 
generation, The man who would lay his heavy 
burdens upon the future should hesitate to act 
until he knows that he is right, prudent, and 
practicable. 

The end proposed by the friends of the meas- 
are is good in itself in this conclusion there 
can scarcely be a dissenting voice. Assuming 
without careful exactness that the nation owes 
an interest-bearing debt to the amount of 
$2,107,000,000. “This amount is embraced in 
the bonded debt alone. Itis this part of our 
debt that presses so heavily upon the produc- 
tion of the country. The principal part of the 
remaining $500,000,000 of the debt, so far 
from taxing the industry, on the contrary is its 
best and almost only support. On this ques- 
tion Í propose to speak in future. Waiving the 
circumstances that called into existence the 
debt and the means resorted to to obtain the 
funds demanded, we take the obligation as it 
now rests upon the nation, and seek to mitigate 
its burden and shorten the toilsome hours of 
a torturing scourge. It is not now nor ean it 


now become a work of love and pleasure to | 


meet its grave responsibilities. As it lays its 
heavy hands upon the toil-worn sons of industry 
it cannot fail to be a constant reminder of 
baffled hope and wasted fortunes. Debt, sanc- 
tify it by whatever of beanty, glory, or worth 
the strongest pinions of the imagination can 


throw around it, is after all but slavery. The 
debtor is the bondman of the creditor. Aug- 


mented means of production, the stern laws 
of necessity, may be plead in mitigation of tae 
condition, but it is still a vulture lacerating the 
vitals and drinking up the youthful blood of ils 
victims. If any measure can be devised that 
can relieve this burden and sweeten the years 
of labor thatare thus consecrated to slavery, it 


is the duty of every good man to support and | 


encourage its enactments. 

I regard the present as one of the measures 
designed for that end, and to that purpose will 
give it my support. lt seeks to substitute 
$1,200,000,000 of a debt bearing a lower rate 
-of interest for $1,200,000,000 of the present 
debt bearing a higher rate of interest, whereby 
$18,000,000 annually of interest may be saved 
to the producers of the country. Whether the 
details of the measure are the best calenlated 
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to produce the desired result or not I am not 


prepared nor do I now propose to discuss. . If 
so much. or any considerable amount can be 
saved to the industries of the country without 
embarrassing the present obligations or without 
in any manner compleating our arrangements 
to meet the payments of interestand principal, 
then I see no good reason for refusing to those 
who may desire the opportunity to try the ex: 
periment. Itis possible that a better provision 
might be made, but since it hag not, then it 
may be wisdom to adopt the present. 

‘The proposed plan is to place upon the mar- 
kets of the world a certain number of bonds 
bearing a lower rate of interest than the pres- 
ent, payable, principal and interest, in coin, to 
be soldat par for coin, with which to take up our 
present high interest-bearing bonds at a rate 
above par, unless the Government may, as it 
will, claim the right to redeem her bonds. The 
new bonds will have no advantage over the old. 
The pledge made by Congress is the same in 
both cases. The fulfillment of that pledge is 
the only guarantee for any payment. ‘The only 
difference is one bears a higher rate of interest 
than the other. So that if the bonds should 
both go into the market they would command 
different prices. Individuals will seldom be 
found ready to relinquish a prolific bearer for 
one lessso where the fruitis equally good under 
similar ¢ircumstances. Nor can bonds at high 
rates be exchanged for others at low rates un- 
less some coercive stimulé are applied. This 
is not to be expected under the present or any 
ordinary circumstances. Having admitted the 
obligation and promised payment in the best 
funds known to the commercial world, there 
remains-only the one duty, and that is, to exe- 
cute the contract according to the pledge. 

The present bill contemplates the issuing of 
$1,209,000,000 in three different kinds of 
bouds, af three different rates of interest: one 


| third at five per cent., one third at four and a 


half per ceat., and one third at four per cent., 
making an average of four anda half percent. 
on the whole. While Lam not prepared to say 
that either the present time or the proposed 
rates are most fortunate, still I am willing to 
nake the effort. Jt is probable that at this 
time no better adjustment could be obtained, 
Patience might soon place us on bigher grounds, 
aud if a reasonable prospect exists for such a 


; change we should hesitate now to bind our 


Industry to such a burden. 

As I propose to discuss the question of tho 
financial policy upon general principles rather 
than to examine minutely the provisions of this 


| bil, I will direct my attention to the funda. 


nental doctrines that should regulate our views 

on this and kindred measures. ‘lhe firm adher- 
ence to great principles will work out happily 
all the minor details of a measure. ft is the 
abstract conception of the measure after all 
that determines its practicability. It is the 
remote and intangible thought that evolves all 
the phenomena. 

u this, as in all the affairs of the State, 
certain limits are imposed upon the action of 
the Government by the Constitution, the great 
charter of our Union and our liberties and 


; rights, it will become important to refer some 


| 
| 


of the questions to its arbitrament, to ascer- 
tain whether they are within the boundaries 
prescribed for legislative authority. None of 
the objects and purposes enunciated in its 
preamble are to be rejected or ignored, nor 
are any of the powers delegated to the Gov- 
ernment which are necessary to the full and 
perfect performance of these purposes to be 
denied their fall force and effect. Nor is the 
opposite heresy less, but more dangerous, to 
wrest from the instrament powers by con- 
struction inhibited to it, be that inhibition 
wise or unwise, useful or pernicious, but called 


forth by the pressing emergency of surround- | 


ing circumstances. Believing that instrument 


and a fair and legitimate construction ade- 
quate for all the demands of peace or war, I 
am unwilling to leave the chart which our 
great and wise ancestors illuminated with the 
wisdom and experience of ‘all the past made 
for our guidance. To the solution of. the 
problem before usI propose to apply some of 
its principles and to be governed by its ever- 
living spirit. The question before usis the 
exercise of one of its permanent powers and 
imperative obligations. The nation has the 
clear right to *‘ borrow money,’ and it is 
made one of its constitutional duties ‘to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States.” 
To execute these duties in harmony with the 
Constitution in all other respects is imperative. 

‘The proper solution of the problem demands 
a careful consideration for the welfare and 
prosperity of the people while the payment of 
this debt is being made, and ample provision 
for a liberal and economical administration of 
the Government. In seeking to attain the last 
two objects the former may not under any cir- 
cumstances be neglected. Industry need not, 
and therefore should not be unduly tasked or 
meanly guarded and watched. It must not be 
haunted by spics, informers, and salaried ter- 
riers of alaw strange and unsuited to the genius 
of a free, enlightened, manly, and honorable 
people. The American citizen is master of 
his own labor and itsaccumulated productions; 
he may not be required to open his home, his 
property, his motives, and desires beyond his 
good pleasure to the inspection of tax-gather- 
ers, stimnlated to harass and annoy from a 
passion whetted by the servile compliance to 
a master’s will on whose smile or frown is sus- 
pended the bread of their wives and children. 
That entire freedom from inspection, so dear 
to every citizen, that inestimable inheritance 
defended by so much sacrifice and suffer- 
ing, must be maintained inviolate. It would 
be a breach of good faith and the admitted 
and legally protected rights of the citizen to 
invade it. ‘he Government can be readily 
supported and the debt discharged in a man- 
ner entirely cousistent with the rights and 
happiness of the people if the measures are 
matured under the lights of reason, experience, 
and justice. t 

As the magnitude of the debt forbids its 
payment in a short period, it would be an 
oppressive and useless effort to extort it by au 
exorbitant system of taxation, An adequate 
time must be allowed for the consummation 
of so greataresult. Assuming the importance 
of adequate time as admitted and desired, we 
will proceed to inquire more directly into the 
mode by whieh it shall or may be effeeted, so 
as not to affect in adegree greater than neces- 
sary the public good. The first and most de- 
sirable end to be obtained is complete justice 
4o the holders of our obligations, the nation, 
and the citizens thereof. This is to be pur- 
sued by the most efficient means consistent 
with the public welfare attainable. he dis- 
covery of the means is to be made in the actual 
practice that time and experience have proved 
good among nations and in the ordinary affairs 
aud transactions of individual life. ‘To this 
favor? must we all come at last in the domain 
of utility. 

When an individualis unable to pay his debts 
upon demand he presents his credit backed by 
the best seeurities he can procure. He well 
knows that in the money markets his own good 
faith must be supported with some tangible 
evidences of capacity, and the stronger these 
evidences are made the lower will be the rates 
demanded of him. He mortgages his property 
for the security of his paper. So nations have 
pursued the same course by mortgaging certain 
specified adequate funds to insure, within a 
reasonable time, the entire payment of the 
debt. Prudent business men might lend to 
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men of wealth small sums upon short time, 
upon personal promise, but for large sums 
upon long time they would demand ample 
security. In the case of nations subject to rev- 
olution, foreign war, conquest, and devasta- 
tion, or to the less effective but dangerous 
influences of a constant ebb and flow of pop- 
ular opinion, liable to sweep away obligations 
and contracts, or to treat with indifference the 
demands of creditors, still stronger evidences 
of good will and ability to meet their debts 
will be required. 

In the early age of the Republic, when it was 
just passing from its loose condition as a Con- 
federacy into that of nationality, exhausted by 
the long wars of the Revolution which taxed so 
severely its infant vigor, before its great re- 
sources were known, much less developed, with- 
out adequate revenues, overwhelmed with pub- 
lic debt, the great Secretary of the Treasury 
then proposed to mortgage specific revenues 
to meet the demands. Heundertook the task 
by means at once reasonable, just, and caleu- 
luted to insure confidence. In like manner let 
specific funds be ‘vested in commissioners, to 
consist of the Vice President, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the Chief Justice, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Attorney 
General of the United States, in trust’? for the 
payment of the principal of the new bonds to 
be issued. Such a commission would remove 
the debt from the control of any improper in- 
fluences, ns it would commit all the depart- 
ments of the Government to the execution of 
the trust. The active agent would of course 
be the Secretary of the Treasury under the 
control and direction of the ixeentive. The 
other members of the board would become the 
advisory and controlling part. Such legisla- 
tion as the circumstances might demand for 
fulfillment of the assurances given would of 
course be made. If any one of the sources 
of revenue promised (which F shall indicate) 
should fail, it could be supplied from other 
sources. This measure would secure the ful- 
fillment of the promise by sustaining its pledge 
of good faith by ample security, {t would in 
addilion enable the nation to attuin the largest 
sum required at the lowest possible rates. 

‘The existence of great debt and the conse- 
quent accumulation of enormous surplus funds 
at times from revenues extorted by onerous 
and exacting taxes collected by cupidity, ser- 
vilily, and love of delegated authority, invile 
 prodiyvality’? and furnish a ready and eM- 
cient persuasive to corruption and ‘ danger- 
ous abuse.” There are but few men that are 
proof against all the captivating and allur- 
ing appeals that desire inflamed by the vain 
trapping of a venal age may present. ‘There 
is no One man so mach above the mass of his 
fellows that he may plead exemption from 
fullibility. While L do not doubt the great vir- 


tues of humanity, and their exemplification in- 
Vy I 


many illustrious examples, I still contend that 
our safety resides in placing secure barriers 
around our rights and interests against the 
possibility of falling before the enchautments 
of temptation. No prudent man would sur- 
render his protection to the contingency of any 
continuing personal integrity, be it ever so 
clevated and assured. Much less should the 
people confide such enormous interests to the 
government of one man or one department 
almost unprotected and unguarded. fn the 
present plan, to adequate legal restraints you 
add the vigilance and pride of character and 
station, the love of country, the imperative of 
personal integrity, the danger of detection, 
the shame of disgrace, the love of popular 
approbation for the successful and upright exe- 
cution of the trust. It is not a single force 
directed by selfishness to seek a personal ad- 
vantage, but many antagonistic forces, whose 
interest could alone be advanced by opposing 
the effort of another to abuse the trust. 
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We come now to the consideration of what 
sources of revenue shall thus be devoted to 
the execution of the trust. The revenues 
arising from customs, already pledged to the 
payment of the interest, or so much as will be 
requisite for that purpose, and as they are 
more or less contingent, depending upon the 
views of the Legislature and the capacity of 
the country under all the circumstances that 
may surround production, consumption, and 
commerce, would not beso appropriated. There 
is, however, a more definite and constant source 
arising from internal revenue and the sale of 
public lands. ‘hese, on the hypothesis that 
the system of internal revenue already adopted, 
or some modification of it, will be perpetuated, 
will be adequate for the purpose. ‘The act of 
1862 pledging an amount equal to one per cent. 
of the entire debt as a sinking fund, would, if 
it had sacredly been appropriated, have dis- 
charged it in the period of thirty-three years. 
The duty on stamps, augmented by. the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of public lands, would yield 
that sum. Under proper management the 
aunual application of this fund, augmented by 
the laws governing the rapid increase of money 
at interest, would relieve the country of debt 
by the close of this century. This would be 
effected without any serious draft on the indus- 
tries of the nation. To provide against changes 
unfavorable to the regular increase of this fund 
we might add a much larger amount from other 
sources. ‘Lhen, at specified periods, a certain 
amount of the debt might be purchased and 
canceled. 

Our next inquiry is in reference to the annual 
interest which must be regularly paid. This 
can and must be derived from the duties on 
customs, The duties on the product of the 
actual commerce of the country and the means 
of-conducting this commerce will to a very con- 
siderable extent come from the transfers of 
the debt, from payment on account of its cap- 
ital, from the interest received from the Treas- 
wy accruing from that capital. The use of the 
means evolved from the debt will constitute the 
great agent in stimulating commerce which is 
to yield the duties. In case of any failure from 
this source the deficit could be made up from 
the tax derived from liquors; such taxes as the 
experience of nations have approved and wis- 
dom and morality have sanctioned and sus- 
tained. ‘Po these may be added taxes derived 
from dishlled aud fermented liquors and to- 
bacco, if the necessities of the nation shall 
demand their continuance. Provision having 
thus been made to meet the interest and to 
liguidate a certain annual proportion of the 
principal, the Legislature should then proceed 
to reduce in a great degree the public burdens, 
by dispensing with every unnecessary expend- 
iture and by a large reduction of taxation, 
especially those which are inquisitorial, offens- 
ive, and unequal. Taxes upon incomes and 
upon industrial occupations are of this class. 
‘Taxes upon incomes are levied upon the accu- 
mulations of industry. Those upon the oc- 
cupations of industry are levies upon efforts 
to sustain life or to render life comfortable. 
Taxes which absorb the wages of labor are 
offensive and oppressive, for they are direct 
drafts upon nerves and muscles ; they contract 
the hours of rest and increase those of toil. 


They may be used to render recently acquired | 


liberty more oppressive than recently termin- 
ated slavery. ‘Ihe constitutionality of an in- 
come tax is byno means assured. It is inthe 
nature of a direct tax, if not technically so. I 
am aware that a direct tax has by some high 


authorities been limited to a tax on land and - 
Such was not the only sub- | 


a capitation tax. } 
jects of direct tax intended by the framers of 
the Constitution. As this tax is regarded by 
many as an infringement of the legitimate 


powers of Congress, it will be exposed to the | 
| test of a decision of the Supreme Court. 


It is 


also regarded as an unequal, discriminating 
assessment, inviting fraud and evasion. The 
temptation to immoralities are, under it, a 
serious objection, if not a fatal one. 

But there is a much weightier, a far more 
important consideration than all others, which 
is this: by the statute of July 13, 1866, re- 
peated in the actof March, 1867, it isexpressly 
declared that the tax on incomes is ‘‘to last 
until 1870, and no longer.” Whatis the amount 
of bonds sold and bought since July, 1866? 
Were not all of them purchased in view of this 
public pledge? Did not the promised exemp- 
tion affect the price? How, then, cau Congress 
reénact, reimpose this tax without an open 
breach of faith? Do this, and the basis of the 
public credit is gone, abandoned at the very 
moment when the Government comes before 
the world to borrow a sum of unexampled mag-, 
nitude, with a necessarily pledged assurance 
that no tax of any sort will be imposed. The 
lenders of the world to whom this loan is to be 
presented areawaketo their interest and watch 
with keen perspicacity the safety of the pro- 
posed loan. What reply can we give to thein 
when they say, ‘I cannot trust your already 
violated assurance ; your twice-given pledge not 
to reénact this tax has been violated; will you 
not again violate it??? 

Nor is this all. Repudiation hasbeen boldly 
pressed. What assurance has the world that 
it will not be resorted to when such precedents 
are so unceremoniously set? If we go into the 
markets of the world, and our own is by far 
the best, let it be done without a blot upon our 
faith. Let not even the appearance of evil be 
resorted to. Sooner let the Republic perish 
than that she should violate her faith in fulfill- 
ing the sacred trusts in the Constitution which 
guaranty protection and property to the citizen 
or faith to the holders of her obligations. 

There is another more potent objection, and 
one made by the great author of American 
finance. I quote his own language. Mr. Ham- 
ilton, in his great article on the subject of pub- 
lic credit, says: ; 

** Public debt can scarcely, in legal phrase, be de- 
fined either property in possession or in action. Lt 
is evidently not the first till it is reduced to posses- 
sion by payment. To be the second would suppose 
u legal power to compel payment bysuit. Doessuch 
& power cxist. ‘fhe truo definition of public debt 
is a property subsisting in tho faith of the Govern- 
ment. Its essence is promise. Its definite value 
depends upon the reliance that the promise will be 
definitely faltitled, Can the Government rightfully 
tax its promise? Cau it put its faith under conlciba~ 
tion? Where or what is the valuo of the debt if 
such aright exist 2?” 

Agam: 

_ “Whena Government onters into contract with an 
individualit dcposes as to the matter of the contract 
its constitutional authority, and oxchanges the char- 
acter of legislator for that of amoral agent, with the 
samo rights and obligations as an individual. Its 
promises may be justly considered as excepted out 
of its power to legislate, unless in aid of them. Lt 
is in theory impossible to reconcile the two ideas 
of a promise which obliges with a power to make a 
law which can vary the effect of it. his is the great 
principle that governs the question and abridges the 
generalricht of the Government to lay taxes, execpt- 
ing out of ita species of property which subsists only 
in its promise.”’ 

As well might an individual who gives hig 
note for a certain consideration expect to lay 
a contribution on his promise to pay as the 
Government to give its bond for a certain con- 
sideration and expect to tax it in any manner. 
If the income may be iaxed it is an indirect 
tax on the bond itself. You may as well tax 
the laborer as the productions of his labor. I 
refer to this as a principle that should govern 
the nation in all loans. A borrower goes not 
forth a dictator, but a suppliant; it is for him 
to submit to terms, not to prescribe them. 

The present bill proposes to pay the interest 
to foreigners in foreign countries. This is in 
many respects objectionable. First, it may 
defeat and will undonbtediy hazard the antici- 
pated policy of specie payment when it shall 
be restored. The want of a demand or the 
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failure of a supply of our great exports would 
prevent the payment of interest. Second, 
such a foreign payment will involve the neces- 
sity of providing funds in advance, lying idle 
at great lossand even danger, to insure’ prompt 
payment. Third, the required payment has 
been found by experience to be attended with 
difficulty, embarrassment, and loss, which may 
put in jeopardy the public credit. Fourth, 
it will destroy an important function of the 
coupons which otherwise would go into com- 
merce and form a part of the currency of the 
world, finding their way back to our shores in 
payment of our exports. Wifth, the uncer- 
tain condition of Europe would render its con- 
stant and regular shipments dangerous, for no 
one can assure the peace of that continent for 
a single year. War would greatly embarrass 
such an effort. Again, a more provident legis- 
lation should seek to make this debt one due 
to onrown citizens, and instead of encouraging 
its trausportation to foreign countries confine 
it to our own. 

The subject of the legal tenders is one that 
deeply interests all classes of our citizens. The 
provision of this bill that looks toward funding 
them in four per cent. bonds proposes to sub- 
stitute for a useful non-interest-bearing debt 
an interest-bearing one that is of no utility 
whatever. T'hisis of itself a great objection to 
thechange. There is another and still greater 
objection, it removes froin the country a na- 
tional entrency rapidly tending to par value in 
gold and everywhere more valued by the peo- 
ple than any form of paper currency we have 
ever had. It is manifest from the temper of 
this body that its place is to be supplied with 
a system of banks fraught with fluctuation and 
financial rain. On thissubject I will on another 
occasion present my views, seeing the result 
inevitable and already the destined policy. 


The Tarif. — 
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OF NOW YORK, 
Ix vie House ov REPRESENTATIVES, 
darch 3, 1870. 

Che House being in Committee of the Whole, and 
having under consideration the bill (IT. R. No. 1068) 
to amend existing laws relating to the duty on im- 
ports, and for other purpoges— 

Mr. BROOKS, of New York, said: 

Mr. Citsinman: The remarks which I am 
about to make are of a statistical character, as 
dry as statistics can well be, without any of 
the flowers of rhetoric, and therefore I claim 
the protection of the Chair from all interrup- 
tions, while I shall be as brief as possible upon 
a subject so vast as our taxation and so im- 
portant to the welfare of the State. 

HENRY CLAY’S TARIFF CHIRTY-ODD YRARS AGO. 

When I came upon the stage of political ac- 
tion in 1832-83 I was a Whig of the school of 
Clay and Webster—a school then pronounced 
by the Democracy to be a high protective 
school; and if now, when the industries of 
the country are not in their infancy, but some 
forty years older, I do not stand by all of Mr. 
Clay’s principles of protection it is because 
these industries have reached their manhood ; 
no longer need the nurse and the cradle, but 
stand, or can. stand, as Mr. Clay then prom- 
ised they would, without stick or staff to up- 
hold them. I propose, however, to stand by 
Mr. Clay’s percentage of protection—to give 
all and more than all Mr. Clay gave in 1832 or 
later in his life, because the necessities of reve- 
nue now demand a heavier weight of taxation 
upon the people, and necessarily give greater 
bounties to the manufacturers and producers 
of the country ; or, in other words, a tariff for 
mere revenue now is necessarily higher than 
any tariff for protection the Whigs proposed in 
1832-83 under Henry Clay, their great leader. 


It was then that Mr. Clay, in the convulsions 
at this capital created by the tariffs of 1828-29, 
and succeeding high tariffs, brought in what 
was called his compromise bill to settle for ten 
years, a$ he dreamed, the then tariff disturb- 
ances of the country; a tariff, as he thought, not 
only to preserve the peace, but a tariff also to 
foster American industry. 

Under that act, which ran for seven or eight 
years, until 1841-42, the percentage upon all 
articles imported began at 22.4 per cent. and 
ended in 1840 at 14.1 per cent., and upon all 
dutiable articles from 22.4 per cent. to 15.6, 
(see Wells’s report,) while now, when our 
manufacturers have had thirty years of addi- 
tional protection or bounty, the average rate 
of duties upon all importations for the fiscal 
year ending July 1, 1868, was 41.2, and upon 
dutiable articles, 47.86. Woolens manufac- 
tured, which in 1832 were taxed 50 per cent. 
ad valorem; in 1841, 23 per cent.; in 1842, 


fore us; on the contrary, in some articles of 
wool, an increase. The revenue Democratic 
tariff of 1846, which ran on for ten years, and 
under which the commerce and the industry 
flourished and the nation rapidly advanced, 
its revenue from customs alone running in 
ten years from $26,750,000 (1846) to over 
$64,000,000 in 1856, never ran higheron duti- 
able articles than 26 per cent., and fell as low 
as 23 percent., while upon all importations, 
dutiable and free, (the free list was then large, ) 
the percentage ran from 26 down to 19in 1849, 
and to 20 in 1856. The country was so blessed 
that it scarcely knew of or felt the curses 
of taxation, and prosperity was so universal 
that the poor felt the blessings as well as the 
rich. 

I hold in my hand a comparative table of 
the tariffs of 1828, 1642, and 1870, from which 
Iwill read a few articles, and only a few, in 
order to show how we have been running on 


213, are now taxed 50 cents per pound, and 
35 per cent. ad valorem in addition, from which 
there is no reduction proposed in the bill be- 


Comparative duties on the following articles und 


Articles. 1828. 


and running up, since what was called the 
oppressive tariff of 1828, and which came near 
producing a civil war in 1882. 


er the tariffs of 1828, 1842, and that now in force. 


Steel, in bars or ingots... 
Bal L O TPR 
Hides, raw, all kinds. 
Blankets ... 
Flannels.. iie aaa 
Broadeloths and pilot cloths. 
Cassimeres and doeskins 
Woolen dress goods.. 
Wilton carpeting... 
Silk, manufactures o. 
Guernsey frocks... 

Gunny bags and cloth 


«| $1 50 per ewt....... 


MroGicescicwcsees 
35 per cent... 
40 to 45 per cent 
..| 40 to 50 per cent 
..| 40 to 50 per cent 
«| 42 per cent... 
-| 70 cents per sa. yd 


-1 50 per cont.. 
-| 15 per cent... 


From 1861 to 1869, more especially during 
the convulsions of the civil war, when the peo- 
ple were thinking only of the salvation of the 
Union, and caring little what it cost, the lobby 
monopolists rushed to Washington, and be- 
leaguering this Capitol, extorted or won from 
Congress, thirteen tariff acts and resolutions, 
all more or less raising the rates of taxation, 
and inflicting heavier burdens on the consum- 
ers. While thighas been our policy—increase 
uponincrease; ‘Pelion upon Ossa’'—the pol- 
icy of all other countries has been a liberaliza- 
tion of their tariffs aud freedom from monopo- 
lies therein. Such has been the policy of 
England, such the policy of France; such the 
German Zollverein, and such, more or less, of 
all the wiser nations of Hurope. 

FRER TRADE IS FREEDOM. 

Ido not doubt that every gentleman who now 
listens to the sound of my voice is abstractly 
for free trade, if free trade could be realized. 
It is the nature of man to desire the greatest 
freedom of intercourse, not only with his own 
countrymen, but with all mankind. God, who 
has given man dominion over fish and fowl 
and all living creatures in tbe earth, instituted 
no geographical or political boundaries, and 
He doubtless intended all to commune together 
as brethren in the freest intercourse and trade. 
He has given us different climes for different 
productions, and different races of men, all 
wonderfully fitted for their varied worl: of pro- 
duction, and all created profitably to inter- 
change that production ; whether from the sea 
or the soil, whether from the plow, the loom, 
the forge, or the anvil; whether the work of 
the muscle or the brain. He has planted us 
all upon the earth and commanded us to love 
one another, and not to destroy each other, 
neither by the sword or the cannon, nor by what 
is as fatal to human happiness, by conflicting, 
damaging, or destructive tariffs that violate 
all his commands. While, and when, we have 
struck off the manacles of chattel slavery from 


10cts. per bush. of 56 tbs... 


5 per ct, and 30 per et... 10 per cent.. 


«| $3 36 per cwt. 
12 cents. 
10 per cent. 
140 per cent. 
80 per cent. 
wu! T5 to 90 per cent, 
.| 75 to 80 per cent. 
| 70 to 75 per cent. 
| Wets. pr.sq. yd. and 35 pr. ct. 
| GO per cent. 
| 108 per cent. 
| 108 per cent, 


25 per cent... 

16 ets. per sq. y 
a| 83 per cent... 
33 per cent.. 
33 per cent.. 
wae! 63 Cents... 

| 33 per cent.. 
YC P 


like water therefor, we have been all that while 
as ingloriously riveting the chains of monop- 
oly slavery upon 86,000,000 other men in the 
tyranical restraints we have imposed upon their 
personal liberty in trade, commeree, and inter- 
course ; and thus what we gained in the world’s 
estimation by the one great act, we lose in the 
greater crime. Man’s audacity, however, on 
the tower of Babel, inflicted upon him a con- 
fusion of languages and of tongues, and hence 
divided men into States or kingdoms, and with 
them, as punishments, have come tariffs, or 
supposed necessities for tariffs to support con- 
flicting Governments. And in the conflict of 
these tariffsit has been a struggle among nations 
to lay countervailing duties, the one to damage 
the other, or to out-cheat each other in inter- 
course and trade. This has been the policy of 
nations for years and years. But now, England 
and France, especially England, have rapidly 
retraced their fatal steps, while for nine long 
years we have been piling up tariff upon tariff, 
from 11.2 per cent. in 1861 to 44 per cent. in 
1868, and have become now the most tariffed, 
the most taxed, and in that respect the most 
accursed nation upon earth. While God has 
done everything in this vast Republic of ours 
to bless us, man seems to be doing his utmost 
to counteract the Almighty will. 

What, Mr. Chairman, more beautiful spec- 
tacle exists now than that of free trade in our 
own country, from the rock-bound shores of 
Passamaquoddy in the East to the Golden Gate 
or Puget sound of the West? What an illus- 
tration of its benefits and its bounties among 
40,0000,000 people in our grand Republic! 
What has been the great value of our Union 
but its unity of trade and commerce and its 
absolute freedom from custom-house restraints 
and impositions? But how much more beau- 
tiful would be that spectacle, if on that long 
line of imaginary boundary from Miramichi on 
the Hast to the straits of Fuca on the West, 
among that broad-spread English-speaking peo- 
| ple, there were but one law for customs, one 


4,000,000 of men, and poured out our blood 


rule of duties, one universal free trade. On our 
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Atlanticcoastare many islands, British, French, 
Spanish, Danish, and others. More. especially 
are there two valuable islands just beyond 
the waters of Maine—Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward's. Both of them produce articles which 
are desirable and necessary for the food and 
comfort of our country, more-especially for the 
poorer classes of our people—fish, of almost all 
kinds in teeming abundance, potatoes, cheaper 
than the duties we impose upon them imported, 
oats, the best in the-world,.and coal, practically 
nearer to New England than from. the mines 
of Pennsylvania or Maryland. We might have 
tree trade with both these islands, but it is for- 
bidden by our laws, and we compel the inhab- 
itants there to turn their potatoes into pork, 
when on the sea-coast we are suffering for 
the supply, and this pork, thus made, goes to 
Europe, there to come into competition with the 
pork of our western States. These islands need 
and demand our breadstuffs, our cottons, and 
other manufactures, our boots and shoes, and 
leather, but we take from them little or nothing 
wherewith to pay for them, and so turn the 
whole trade over to England. 


MEN AND NATIONS CREATED TO CREATE DIFFERENT 


THINGS. 

God has so diversified climates and nations 
thateertain landsare favored by Providence be- 
yond all other lands for the production of cer- 
tainthings. Butasa compensation for losses or 
failures, God has stored away under the earth 
or on the soil ocrtain other advantages, such 
as mines, lumber, or, in the sea, fish in the 

reatest abundance. Thus, while in New 
ùngland, New York, and New Jersey there is 
little or no coal, the cheapest and best of 
bituminous coal abounds in the mines of Nova 
Scotia, and the waters both of Nova Scotia 
and Prince Bdward’s Island teem with mack- 
crel, alewives, codfish, herriog, hake, and sal- 
mon. Now, if the numerous articles of pro- 
duetion of those islands were introduced into 
ihis country free, they would enable the me- 
chanics and laborers of New Bugland to live 
from ten to fifteen per cent. cheaper than they 
now do. The herring of these waters are 
largely in demand for the colored population 
of the South, but our enormous duties forbid 
their extensive use. Mackerel are much in 
demand for the West, but few can afford to 
ay the dutiegand buy. ‘Thus man fights with 
Pryvideuco or the laws of Providence by dam- 
aging statutes of his own, and thus the farmer 
of the South and West is shut off from the 
valuable fisheries of the Hast. 

And go, too, just as nations have different 
climes, men have different gifts or idiosynera- 
cies. Thereis the Chinaman. Who can compete 
with him in his peculiar work and peculiar 
food, or who will undertake to create as cheap 
the certain things that he so well creates? All 
of us are proud of our Anglo-Saxon, ‘Teutonic, 
or Celtic descent. None of us doubt our 
power to do what other people can do; nay, we 
boast, and often justly, that we can do more. 
Connecticut, for example, makes the best 
clocks in the world, but the genius of Connec- 
ticut has not yet been able to turn out a beau- 
tiful case, even for the best of clocks. The 
sewing-machine made there ig the best in the 
world; but our tariff on iron and steel and 
wood, by the way, is exporting our workmen to 
Germany and France, No agricultural imple- 
monts on earth compare with ours.. The shovels 
ofthe Ameses of Massachusetts are unrivaled in 
the world, exported even to Australia though 
made of heavy-taxed iron from Sweden and 
steel from England. 

‘The Creator has given differing nations of 
men differing powers of creation and produc- 
tion, intending free interchange among them 
all, Men separated but bya channel, as France 
from England, have different skill in the pro- 
duction of the same material. Itis in evidence 
that the Irishman or Englishman can attend 
two coarse-linen looms in Ireland or England, 


while in France, one Frenchman can attend to 
butone.: And yet the French nation is the most 
spirituelle, perhaps the most capable, and in 
some respects. the. most. intellectual nation on 
earth.. Now, the British manufacturer of the 
coarser linens, in the-production of which one 
Englishman or one Irishman can attend to two 
looms, necessarily has the dominion of the 
market of the world, while the more spirituelle 
French. manufacturer controls that. market in 
the fine linens that he produces, thus showing 
that eyen two contiguous nations were designed 
and fitted by the great Creator for certain things, 
and that in His wisdom it was intended there 
should be free intercourse between His crea- 
tures. . 

Under such an exhibition of facts I call the 
attention of the House to what has been the 
liberal policy of other countries; not so much 
to contrast it with the illiberal policy of our 
country as to tempt members toward a better 
and wiser tariff legislation. 

NECESSARIES OF LIFE FREE IN OTHER LANDS, 

Salt is one of the essentials of human life. 
In England salt is admitted free of duty. It 
is free in Belgium, in Spain, in Portugal, and 
throughout all the seventy millions of the Ger- 
man Zollverein, for the purposes of manure, 
one of the most valuable purposes to which 
salt can be put, and which would be used 
freely in this country, especially at the South, 
if admitted duty free. Hence, I need not say 
how desirable it is for farmers to have free salt, 
and to abolish the monopoly now existing in 
its production, in a beef, pork, and butter 
country like ours. | 

Coal, another essential of human life, is free 
almost everywhere. It is free everywhere on 
the continent of Europe, except in Switzerland, 
where there is a duty of 87 cents per ton; in 
France, 40 cents; in Spain, 25 cents; while in 
our country the duty on coal is $1 25 in gold 
per ton. 

Hides are a raw material of the greatest im- 
portance for the under-standing or upper-stand- 
ing ofallmankind. They are free everywhere, 
throughout the whole continent of Murope, 
except in Switzerland. They are free in France 
by treaty, though not under the general tariff; 
free in Russia, in Spain, in Portugal. And, 
whenever, elsewhere, a duty is*levied on hides, 
it is the lowest possible duty, more as a matter 
of record of the amount imported than for the 
purpose of raising revenue or affording pro- 
tection. 

Lumber is free everywhere on the continent 
of Kurope except in the mountain republic of 
Switzerland; in the Netherlands, Italy, and 
Portugal; and in these countries the lowest 
rate of duty is imposed. 

I come next to pig-iron, another essential 
raw material, the foundation of all our iron 
industries. Upon this article our tariff im- 
poses a duty of $9 per ton in gold—the highest 
tax known in the civilized world. This arti- 
cle is free in England, in Italy, in Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden ; and the highest duty 
levied upon it by France, the competitor of 
England in iron, under the British treaty, is 
but $3 90. In the Zollverein, the duty is 
$2 40; Switzerland, $1 16; Russia, $2 387; 
Belgium, less than $1; Austria, $1 92. Yet 
this article, which is admitted free by most of 
the countries-of Europe, and the duty upon 
which, when a duty is imposed, is of the light- 
est character, has risen under our Government 
from three or four dollars per ton to the enorm- 
ous duty of $9 in gold. 

OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS SURPLUS TAXES 
: COLLECTED. 

Under these contrasting facts it becomes us 
to inquire, without reference to party sympa- 
thy or party obligation, what it is our duty as 
Americans to do with this tariff of ours; what 
we can give up; what we must hold on to to 
square the receipts and expenditures of the 
Government. The surplus revenue of this 


country for the fiscal year 1870-71 is esti- 
mated by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to be 
$102,000,000. Under our prosperous state of 
importations and exportations itis likely to be 
more, probably much more, as you will agree 
with me in thinking if you listen to my calcu- 
lations and facts. ‘The three quarters already 
past of the current fiscal year show a surplus 
revenue beyond the expenditures of more than 
$97,000,000, thus: 


Revenues. Expenses. 

April 1 to June 30, 1869....... $109,847,619 . $64,636,344 
July 1 to Sept. 30, 1869. 109,642,078 85,914,993 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1869..., 90,414,099 62,212,184 
Total nine months........09909,903,706  $212,763,521 
Surplus revenue...ccececeeeseesreerseeetreene $97,140,275 


These facts impose upon us, then, majority 
or minority, the unavoidable necessity of re- 
modeling the present tariff in some form or 
other ; for no human being would dare to stand 
before the people now and propose that we 
should raise from the people .by taxation 
$100,000,000, probably $120,000,000 more than 
the expenditures of the country require. 

The Secretary of the Treasury estimates, in 
the annual exhibit sent in to us from the De- 
partments, the sum of $831,000,000 as the 
amount necessary for the expenditures of the 
coming fiscal year, 1870-71. The chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, [Mr. 
Dawes,]} correcting those estimates, reduced 
them $42,000,000, or to $289,000,000; but it 
is due to the Secretary of the Treasury to state 
that while he officially sent in those estimates, 
amounting to $331,000,000, his own estimate 


of expenditures was only $291,000,000. 

His estimate of receipts for the coming year 
(1870-71) is $393,000,000. Deducting from 
this $291,000,000, which he estimates to be the 
expenditures of the ensuing fiscal year, we 
have, according to the programme of the Ad- 
ministration, $102,000,000 of surplus revenue 
to be disposed of. The estimate of receipts 
embraces the following items: 


CUStOMS.....ccsccccssensecrecssseesrenserneeee racers coneen $185,000, 000 
Internal revenue <. 175,000,009 
From other sources.. 33,000,000 


ASETCEALS OL... cecsreccrseneeennencneseaneeetse ceneae $393,000,000 


T hold in my hand a table which is too long 
to read, but which shows that for the last six 
months of 1869, as compared with the similar 
period in 1868, the excess of all the imports 
in this country amounted to $25,697,605, gold ; 
dutiable merchandise, $20,681,555; while the 
exports of all articles for the corresponding 
six months were in excess $47,851,440, and 
the merchandise of the country for that period 
$45,142,486. ‘The decrease of specie exported 
for the corresponding period was $2,708,954. 
In brief, the imports for the period named have 
been in excess only 134 per cent., while the 
exports—most beautiful fact—have been 23} 


per cent. Most beautiful fact, I say, for the 
increase of exports has been: 

Petro lewis iv sedisccsseccccesacessatsvercarcveraccvevoesin $600,000 
Cotton and manufactures of cotton. «19,608,357 
Grain and wheat flour... ec ceecese cerre: 19,804,009 


An export which shows why gold has been 
and is going down ; or, rather, why our paper 
money 18 rising up. 

And here I call the attention of the Repre- 
sentatives of the West to the fact—it is often 
doubted, but the British tables of import show 
it—that the farmers’ crops of the West, which 
have gone to Europe, according to the last 
statistical tables, in which we have returns for 
ten months up to November; I say, that those 
tables show of the products of wheat, flour 
bread products of the West—one third of all 
imported into Great Britain have come from 
the United States of America. But I have 
closer facts than these I have given to fortify 
my opinion of our excess of revenue. I ave 
the actual revenues down to the Ist of Janu- 


ary, 1870. For the six months preceding that 
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1st of January we have already taken into the 
Treasury $93,907,000, as against the corre- 
sponding period of 1868 of $86,587,000, show- 
ing a gain in six months only of $7,320,000, 
and that, too, without the sugar importations 
which come in the spring; that, too, without 
the dry-goods importations, which largely come 
in the spring to supply the fashions of the spring 
and summer. So having gained thus much in 
half a year, (over $7,000,000,) it is only fair 
to presume thatthe $185,000,000 estimated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury must increase to 
$190,000,000 ; nay, more, I think. 

The internal revenue receipts of the country 
are equally large. I have those returns, and 
they show in corresponding months a gain of 
$15,020,816, thus: 

Revenue from July to December 31, 1869...$83,750,976 
Revenue from July to December 81, 1868.., 68,180,160 


$15,020,816 


And for the last month of February alone, 
in addition to those six months of gain, there 
is just reported to be an additional gain of 
nearly $2,000,000 more. I infer from all 
these facts without entering into further par- 
ticulars, that the estimate of the Committee 
of Ways and Means for the reduction of the 
internal revenues of $30,000,000 on internal 
taxes and $20,000,000 on the tariff (only 
$50,000,000 in all) is altogether too small a 
reduction. The reduction ought to be at least 
$75,000,000, if not $100,000,000, under this 
exhibit of facts, and the people ought to be 
relieved right off from that taxation. 

A TARIFPED MONARCHY—A TARIFFED REPURLIC. 

I have in my hand some books, and I wish 
the House to look at them, for often the eyein 
these matters is a far better teacher than any- 
thing else. Here is the old British tariff, [Mr. 
Brooks held up a large volume,] the big, 
bouncing old book on which the British Gov- 
ernment in former years imposed tariffs upon 
the British people. Here is the United States 
tariff, [Mr. Brooxs held up Ogden’s compila- 
tion of our tariff,] upon which we now impose 
duties upon our own people. It is not so big 
a book as the old British tariff, but it is far too 
big for Americans and far behind the progress 
and civilization of the times. I hold in my 
hands, and I want the pages of the House to 
come and take them for distribution among 
members, the present tariff ofthe United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, under which 
over £21,600,000 of revenue are raised. [Here 
Mr. Brooxs handed the pages three or four 
hundred little pamphlets, hardly an inch long 
or wide.] This sum is raised only ov nine or 
ten articles. It is as follows: 


Tariff of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
reland—with revenue, 1868-69. 


Rate of Duty. Revenue. 
6 6 p.cwt.) according to 
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006 “J 
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011 3 jaa 
010 6 rA 
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036 s 
080 % j 
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Se T pagak) u 1,523,529 
Miscellaneous only...... 12,197 


Total revenue 


£21,602,414 
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Here are £21,600,000 sterling collected per 
year in Great Britain on these 10 articles, 
while our tariff shows that we impose duties 
upon certainly 4,000—some count, 5,000 arti- 
cles. While the British Government has come 
down to 10 articles for the bulk of its revenue, 
and in its ‘* miscellaneous ’’—there are only 17 
other articles—we still hold on to our 4,000 or 
5,000 articles, in which respect, I am sorry 
to say, we lag far behind the progress and civil- 
ization of the age. 

When Great Britain, at the close of her great 
war in 1820, took a financial survey of her 
affairs at home and abroad, she was in a posi- 
tion very parallel with what ours nowis. She 
had passed through her exhaustive wars with 
Napoleon as we have passed through our ex- 
haustive civil war. In 1820, under a stimulus 
from Alexander Baring, of American origin, 
unlike ourselves, she began the reduction of 
her tariff. There never was a country upon 
the earth more ground down than Great Britain. 
Few who have read Sidney Smith and other 
eloquent writersor authors on British taxation 
can fail to recall the terrible inflictions of this 
British tax legislation. 

BRITISH MONOPOLIES IN 1815 AnD 1820, 

Then existed the corn laws of 1815, which 
continued until our day, and which the Free 
Trade League of Cobden and Bright put down; 
then existed the differential West India duties, 
which discriminated for the protection of Brit- 
ish West India products; then existed the im- 
mense Hast India monopoly, which controlled 
the trade of over 100,000,000 of the people 
of Asia; then were the navigation laws, not 
only monopolizing the coastwise trade from 
port to port, and the trade with the British 
colonies, but keeping for England herself alone 
the carrying of almost all the commerce of the 
earth that came to her shores ; then was the 
era of extravagant or prohibitory import du- 
ties ; then were exports forbidden of not only 
machinery, but of skillful workmen to work 
that machinery, such skilled workmen as we 
are now having and desire to have, but who 
were then forbidden to leave England. 

But then, too, great men sprung up and began 
the destruction of that gigantic system of pro- 
tectionand prohibition. Mr. Huskisson stepped 
on the stage of action from 1822 to 1826. Sir 
Robert Peel came to be at the head of affairs 
about 1840-41, and began to modify the British 
tariff. From 1846 to 1853 it was the whole 
policy of the British statesman to have a rev- 
enue tariff, and only a revenue tariff, as the best 
tariff for the protection and advancement of the 
commerce,trade, and industry of Great Britain 
withthe restof the world. Thereductionsthat 
were made were enormous. Iwillstatebriefly 
what they were, giving figares which will show 
that the reduction of tariffs is not necessarily a 
reduction of revenue, but that a reduction of 
the tariff is often an increase of the revenue. 
From 1821 to 1825 the reductionsin the British 
tariff were £4,500,000 sterling, while the loss to 
the revenue was only £1,750,000 sterling. From 
1825 to 1841 the reductions were £5,500,000, 
while the loss to the revenue was only £1,500,000 
sterling. From 1841 to 1853 the reductions 
were £10,000,000 in all, while the loss to the 
British revenue was only £1,000,000. 

STRUGGLE OF WOOL AND WOOLENS. 

Mr. Gladstone then came prominently upon 
the stage and took an active part with Sir 
Robert Peel in all measures which were adopted 
for reducing the British tariff, in order the bet- 
ter to promote and protect British industry. 
There was then a struggle in England like that 
which is now going on between our wool man- 
ufacturers and wool-growers in the United 
States. There was a like struggle between the 
English manufacturers and the English farm- 
ers. The farmers of England naturally clam- 
ored for a high protection on their wool, while 


| a high duty existed on all woolen articles of | 


British manufacture. Mr. Gladstone in his 
speech, which any gentleman who is curious 
on the subject will find in Hansard’s Debates 
in 1844, quotes the prices of wool, before and 
after the abolition or reduction of the duty. 
He shows that for three years the low duties 
brought a higher price for wool to the farmer 
than high duties. The southdown wool was 
2s, a pound under the low duty; under the 
high duty it was 1s. 83d. Kent wool, which 
was ls. 53d. under the low duty, was 1s. 1d. 
under the high duty. Highland wool, which 
was 2s. 1d. under the low duty, was 1s. 43d. 
under the high duty. These facts might have 
shown us, if we had but read the story of the Brit- 
ish struggle of wool and woolens, what would ° 
have been the result in our own country of 
a high tariff in a like struggle between the 
wool-growers and the wool-manufacturers ; 
and they show now, once more, how little 
there is under the sun of the really new, and 
how great nations repeat errors like individ- 
ual man. 

In our high protective, or prohibitory tariff 
on this article we look only at the surface of 
things, forgetful of the great fact, that the man- 
ufacturers of cloth need wool from all parts of 
the earth—from Germany, from Australia, 
from South Africa, as well as Buenos Ayres 
and Montevideo, and that when they are lim- 
ited to the one producing market of wool there 
can he little or no Variety in these manufactures, 
and, consequently, less of production and less 
of demand even for our own American wool. 
The European has open to him wool of every 
fiber or texture; the American, only his own. 
Hence, we have overstocked the market with 
our own lines of production but left it free for 
such as demand a finer, or a more varied, or, 
in some cases, a cheaper article than our own. 
We have nearly lost our commerce with South 
Africa, Australia, and La Plata; and France 
and England have taken it. To try to raise 
sheep, or an extra hide in Vermont or Michi- 
gan, we have driven the white sails of our mer- 
chantmen from those seas. The Argentine Re- 
public, which, in 1864, sent us 21,111,406 
pounds of wool, sent us but 8,173,600 pounds 
in 1867, a reduction from 28,406,800 prior to 
the adoption of our new tariffs. Under the 
vain expectation that so high a tax as 14 cents 
per pound on wool costing abroad but 14 cents 
(100 per cent.) would raise the price of wool 
in this country, and raise sheep too, we have 
seen wool fall in price here and sheep slaugh- 
tered here as never before. 

The cold, green hills of Vermont could not 
compete—God forbids it—with the plains of 
La Plata or the savannas of Africa; and what 
we have seen in England and in France and 
in Belgium we see here now, high wool at 
home under a low tariff and low wool under a 
high tariff. While the price of Ohio wool be- 
fore the high tariff of 1867 was from 54 to 51 
cents a pound, itis now down to from 48 to 45 
cents. And why is this? It is because the 
wool-raisers of the world have been unnaturally 
driven from our markets to England, France, 
Belgium, Germany, and have there glutted 
those markets, with the millions of pounds we 
once brought here in our ships, and there, 
using and mixing the best adapted of the raw 
materials to the textures they would work, the 
softer and finer Buenos Ayres and German, 
with the coarser or rougher wools of the world, 
they have commanded the markets elsewhere, 
and, insome degree, our own. What ourfarm- 
ers were supposed to gain by a heavy prohib- 
itory tariff upon their wools they have lost in 
the reduced price of wool in Hurope—a price so 
reduced there as to underbid even the prohib- 
itive protection we gave in 1867 to our woolen 
manufacturers. 

BRITISH TAXES TË PER CBNT.—~AMERICAN 41.02, 

I hold in my hands, Mr. Chairman, the per- 
centage of revenue collected in 1869 from the 
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ours. 
with our slave trade! Such is the strange 
exhibit anomaly of a monarchy and a repub- 
lic! Such the contrast picture of the life of a 
subject and a citizen! 
REDUCTION—COAL AND PIG-IRON. 

- Under this presentation of facts which I 
have been making, Mr. Chairman, can any 
one doubt that it is our duty, our immediate 
duty, to revise forthwith the whole of our 
custom-house system? Our commerce in our 
own ships’ bottoms has perished; our woolen 
manufacturers bitterly complain; our farmers 
are dissatisfied, and we are all of us taxed 
to death, taxed, it is admitted now, $100,- 
000,000 more than is necessary to square the 
receipts or expenditures of the Government. 
Well, what would you do ? perhaps I am asked. 
I would take off the duty on coal. I would 
make it free here as it is elsewhere. I would 
nat tax in this country the fire of the poor 
man, or the foundery or forge or factory power 
of the rich man. I would let all feel, espe- 
cially in the long winter months of the east- 
ern and central States, that fire was as free as 
water, and that no taxation existed on either. 
T would take off the duty on unmanufactured 
lumber and on salt. I would reduce the duty 
on pig-iron to $8 perton, on lead to 1 cent per 
pound instead of 2 cents, and copper should 
be made to bear a duty corresponding in this 
country with that imposed in other countries, 
and not 45 per cent. as now. 

I do not know that I violate any confidence 
in stating what was said before the Committee 
of Ways and Means by a venerable gentleman 
from Maryland, Governor Thomas, who rep- 
resented the bituminous coal district of Alle- 
ghany county there, and made an eloquent 
effort to keep up the tax of $1 25 in gold on 
bituminous coal. His remarks in substance 
were that if free trade existed everywhere, 
Alleghany county, Maryland, would be con- 
tent with that universal free trade, but that 
under the existing state of things, Alleghany 
county, according to an estimate he had made, 
contributed $2,000,000 to the iron, cotton, 
woolen, and various other protected interests, 
and therefore he deemed it a matter of equity 
and justice that in this division of the spoils, 
these $2,000,000 of ‘protection’? should be 
given back to the bituminous coal of Alle- 
ghany county. I had no reply to make to 
that. There can be none successfully made 
as long as this system of mutual robbery exists ; 
there should bean equal division of the spoils; 
everybody should have something, or rather 
everybody should have anything anybody de- 
mands. No particular section of the country 
should be alone protected, and the one million 
of manufacturers should equitibly divide the 
spoils of theirrobbery amongusall. It was on 
that principle that Governor Thomas, of Mary- 
land, contended for the protection of the bitu- 
minous coal of Alleghany county, and there 
is no answer to his argument on the principle 
that we have laid down, protecting everybody, 
or, in other words, of giving ninety-nine boun- 
ties in order to obtain one in a hundred for 
ourselves. 

TIMBER-—PRAIRIES—FOREST, 

{ would have timber, unmanufactured tim- 
ber, free—as free as it is in almost all the 
countries of the world. Timber seems to be 


an indispensable necessity, and vould not 
believe men could well live without it if I had 
not seen them try. God has blessed a large 
part of our country with the finest timber in 
the world, and it abounds now in Washington 
Territory as it once abounded in Maine. But 
He has given us mighty prairies and uncovered 
mountains as well as mighty forests. From 
Chicago, in Illinois, to the Sierra Nevada, on 
the Pacific slope, there is not timber enough 
to house the human beings now there, to say 
nothing of the great hive on the way. Prairie 
after prairie, in Ilinois, in Iowa, in Nebraska, 
and elsewhere, nude, naked, proclaims the in- 
dispensable necessity of timber, while, from 
peak to peak of the Rocky mountains, there 
is the same proclamation, ‘‘no wood.” And 
now what are we doing in our strange, unnat- 
ural, God-defying tarif? We are actually 
giving a heavy premium, at this very moment, 
to the people of Michigan and Maine for the 
spoliation of their forests, instead of giving 
them a bounty, as we should, for their protec- 
tion. Far wiser would it be for us to give 
25 per cent. protection to every man who 
would plant a tree and never use his ax upon 
the forest, than to give a bounty as we do 
for the destruction of those forests. Now, 
Providence created these forests for our com- 
mon good, and we have no right to give bounty 
tariffs for their destruction. We need them 
for our rains, our showers, to feed our streams, 
to supply our rivers, our springs, to say noth- 
ing of our houses, our homes, our barns, our 
ships, our vehicles, implements of all classes 
and kinds; and hence, he who inhumanly de- 
stroys a forest, is an enemy of our race. 

In my earlier life, in the State of Maine, 
on the banks of the Androscoggin and Ken- 
nebec, I often heard people say that the for- 
ests of Maine could never be stripped of their 
timber, and that no man would ever live to see 
the day when Maine would not abound in for- 
ests; and yet now Maine is already despoiled, 
and_ has but comparatively little of the useful 
kinds, of the higher qualities of pine left for 
exportation. Ina country like ours, then, I 
repeat, a prairie country, often a barren mount- 
ain country, something should be done for the 
cultivation and expansion of our forests ; noth- 
ing certainly for their destruction. Ifwe owe 
nothing to ourselves we owe something to our 
posterity, and they will justly reproach us for 
our indifference to their welfare. 

Let the Canadians despoil themselves if they 
choose, or let us despoil them, while the people 
of Michigan and Minnesota and Maine should 
remember that every tree now cut down is to 
be worth ten times more hereafter, and that 
it is a robbery of their children if not of them- 
selves to receive miserable bounties now from 
Government for a destruction, when preserva- 
tion would givethem ten times the bounty here- 
after. I say nothing here in all this of the 
wrong and injustice, in depriving the poor man 
of the East and Center of the cheapest timber 
and boards wherewith to build him a house, 
while the rich can build in brick, or freestone, 
or marble, or iron. I say nothing of the folly 
of giving the manuiacturer of the Hasta bounty 
on his cottons and his woolens when you 
thus tax his timber and planks and boards of 
which his manufactory is made. Allis folly, 
all is wrong, from beginning to end, and the 
wonder is that such folly has advocates in a 
free-school land. 

HIDES FREE. 

My honorable friend from Ohio, [Mr. 
SCHENCK, } who sits before me, and who does 
me the honor of listening to me, in some re- 
marks which he made the other day, feeling 


li that the agriculturists of the country should 


have their share of the spoils, made an argu- 
ment in favor of the existing duty of ten per 
cent. on hides. He spoke, he said, for the 


! agriculturists, for the farmer; and he con- 


tended, as did Governor Thomas of Maryland 
for the coal-mine owners, that the farmers 
should have something in the protective tariff 
distribution as well as the manufacturers. Well, 
if this system of legislation was just or wise, 
let us really see what in this article of hides 
the farmer pays for what he gets extra, if he 
gets any extra at all. 

The great God of nature, in His distribution 
of goods among men, has, as in wool and in 
copper, so distributed them that the product 
of one people becomes necessary to the perfee- 
tion of the products of another. 

The texture of the hide of Buenos Ayres, 
with a short, fine fiber, endures great attrition, 
but has not pliability and toughness. The 
domestic hide has that necessary pliability and 
toughness with its long and pliable: fiber. 
Hence, the South American hide is chiefly 
manufactured into hemlock sole leather, and 
the domestic hide into harness and belting 
leather. The trade estimates that of our great 
staple, hemlock sole leather, 97 to 98 per cent. 
is made from the hides of South America, 
against but 2 to 8 per cent. from domestic 
hides. (Statement of Mr. Allen, of Milwau- 
kee, before Waysand Means.) Other nations 
have hides free, while our gold tax, 10 per 
cent., with warehouse charges, &c., runs up the 
tax to 12 or 15 cents, according to the price 
of currency. Hence, our exports of leather 
and of the products of leather are now nearly 
lost to us. Canada is now exporting leather 
in large quantities to Europe, and Europe 
and Canada are supplying South Ameriea, a 
trade we once had—returning for raw hides 
and wool the manufactures of leather, in boots, 
shoes, harness, and saddlery. Now, here is 
a great trade lost, destructive to our ship- 
ping and our laborers, and with no profit, as 
yet, to the United States farmer. On the con- 
trary, the fact is that if we do not export the 
product of hides imported, the leather made 
from them here reduces the value of hides 
prodüced by the farmers of our own country. 

t is not pretended, that if South American 
hides did interfere with United States hides, 
it would reduce the hide value more than 50 
or 75 cents per hide, But granting that re- 
duction, what does the farmer who raises one 
bullock or twọ for the market pay for that 
protection? What on his belting, his har- 
ness, his saddles, his boots and shoes for 
himself, wife, and children? Certainly three 
or four dollars more than he gets extra for his 
hides. Thus, about every interest in the coun- 
try has an interest in free hides; and in a land 
where barks and other tanning materials are 
as cheap as they arc here, give our people free 
hides and they will soon command with them 
the markets of the world, and supply our own 
people with boots and shoes cheaper than ever. 
And that abolition of tax is demanded by one 
of the greatest laboring interests in the coun- 
try—the great army of the Crispins, the boot 
and shoe-makers, the harness and saddlery 
manufacturers, the leather dealers. Neither 
the iron, cotton, nor wool manufacturer has a 
greater claim upon the country, for the army 
of Crispins is greater than either. 

TAX ON BOOTS AND SHOES. 

Have you ever calculated yourself, Mr. 
Chairman, what are the taxes upon the boots 
and shoes you wear? The tax on the hide is 
10 per cent. ; the tax on the bark for tanning 
the leather is 20 per cent. ; on the oil, 20 per 
cent. ; on the lumber used for lasts or boxing 
the boots and shoes, 20 per cent.; on the 
thread, 40 per cent. ; on the lasting and serge, 
80 per cent.; on the tools used in making 
them, 2} cents per pound. And the shoemaker 
in New England pays $1 25 in gold per ton 
bounty to somebody for the coal he uses to 
keep him warm in his workshop while he 
makes the shoes. Not even the shoemakers 
of Lynn or Haverhill, Massachusetts, if they 
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should live on codfish or herring or oatmeal, 
can stand all this. Not even the sewing- 
machine nor the leather-splitting machine, 
wonderful Yankee inventions as they are, can 
get over that as wonderful though wonderfully 
worse invention that imposes upon the shoe- 
maker eight taxes and gives him no real bounty 
in return. Hence, we have lost our export 
trade to the British provinces, to Central 
and South America, Australia, and the West 
Indies, and have dwindled down our exports 
to the small value of $475,000 in 1869. At 
this time the spectacle is seen of hides and 
skins imported from South America to New 
York carried across this country in bond, 
toned in Canada, and then exported to Eng- 
land. 

According to the calculations of Mr. Com- 
missioner Wells—and his statements on this 
point at least, have been unanswered, as they 
are unanswerable—there are produced through 
the country some 47,000,000 pairs of women’s 
and children’s shoes per annum. Of these 
it is estimated that at least 15,000,000 pairs, 
which are worn by poor as well as rich, are 
made up in part of woolen materials, called 
‘lasting’ and “serge? The import ofthese 
materials is estimated in value at $3,480,000. 
The duties on them amount in currency (gold at 
1334 then) to some $1,542,000, which increased 
price is paid by the women, poor and rich, of 
the country—and for what? Certainly not for 
revenue nor for “protection,” for there are 
only one or two small factories in Massachu- 
setts, with a few hands, that produce them. 
Or, as Mr. Wells rather dryly puts it: 

‘The Government, to all intents and purposes, in 
addition to all its other business, has become a part- 
ner in the lasting and serge business, and runs one 
or two small establishments at an expense to the 
people of $1,500,000 per annum, a sum greater than 
is at. present annually required to defray tho ex- 
penditures of the whole foreign intercourse of the 
country i”? 

Before the war, as Mr. Wells adds, a cheap 
gaiter boot for women’s wear was sold for 
60 cents; now the same article commands 
$105, ‘The tax is 5 cents per pair on all 
shoes using webbing, (clastic gores made of 
rubber webbing. ) 

SALTTEASELS, 

I had intended to say something about salt; 
but I know if I do I will arouse the wrath 
of my honorable friend from the Syracuse 
district of my own State, [Mr. McCarty. ] 
I will therefore let hint off, and turn him 
over to honorable gentlemen from the great 
West—say, the gentleman from Iowa {Mr. 
ALLISON] who sits near me—and to the salt 
consumers of Minnesota, Lowa, Nebraska, and 
Missouri. I will not dwell much upon that 
topic now. Tree salt, free bread, free light, 
free coal, free air ; talk not to me of the worth 
of other freedoms when any of these become 
monopolies! But I cannot let off my honor- 
able friend upon another article, the product 
of hig district, in which, as if going from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, he was bound, as 
an Onondaga Representative, to take especial 
interest, 

If you will observe, in this free list of ours, 
as originally printed, was the article of teasels. 
Teasels are things which the manufacturer 
uses to tease the surface of his woolen goods 
as they run through his mills, so as to produce 
a nap ön them. Now, it was the misfortune 
of my honorable colleague from the Onondaga 
district to have a constituent who raised teasels. 
Those teasels required protection ; and in order 
to do equity to teasels as well as to salt, my 


honorable friend demanded that we strike tea- | 


sels from the free list and enslave them among 
the dutiable articles; and so we have done. 

It is a misfortune to our country that teasels 
grow in Onondaga, for if they did not, we 
could have a free nap on our woolens every- 


where. I begin at times to think itis a mis- 
fortune to discover anything very new in our 
country, for the very moment that we do, 
some one jumps up and cries for protec- 
tion, and taxes all the rest of us to protect 
him. 

Salt on the western coast of this country— 
on the Pacific coast—is a much more important 
article than it is here on the Atlantic coast, 
where we are close by Europe and Turk’s 
Island, and can there obtain saltif permitted so 
to do. I will briefly call the attention of gen- 
tlemen from the western (Pacific) coast to that 
article. In the Gulf of California is a huge 
island of salt, called Carmen; an island owned, 
I think, by Americans in California. And yet 
not a ton of that salt, or a bushel of it, or a 
sack of it, can be brought into the city of San 
Francisco for consumption in Arizona, or Wash- 
ington Territory, or Oregon, or Nevada, or 
Utah, or any other State or Territory on the 
great Pacific slope, without the payment of 
enormous duties. 


PIG-IRON—RAIL-IRON, 


I come now to the article of pig-iron. I shall 
not enter into any lengthy discussion of that 
subject, for it is a subject which is now pretty 
well understood by the House. It should be 
recollected that two or three years ago we re- 
duced the internal revenue taxes on all man- 
ufactured articles so as to reduce the receipts 
from that source $150,000,000 annually, It 
will be recollected, too, that when at the open- 
ing of the war Congress imposed a high internal 
revenue duty upon all manufactured articles, 
it at the same time, as a matter of equity, made 
a corresponding tax increase on imported arti- 
cles of the same kind. But though we have 
taken off $150,000,000 annually from the man- 
ufacturers and manufactured articles of the 
country, we have not yet made one cent of re- 
duction in the external tariffs. We have given 
the manufacturers $150,000,000, but we have 
not at all relieved the consumer of the four or 
five thousand taxes on what he imports. We 
took off the internal revenue tax upon iron, 
but we have left the external tax upon iron just 
where it was. 

I hold in my hand a petition presented for 
general circulation, which was presented here 
and laid before the Committee of Ways and 
Means in 1865-66, by a gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, now a member of this House, and 
largely concerned in iron manufacture. In 
this paper, he, or his friends for him, make a 
statement, the substance of which is that the 
internal revenue tax upon railroad iron was 
$14 80, while the tariff duty per gross ton 
amounted to only $15 68; so that the railroad 
iron protection for Pennsylvania was then only 
$1 38 per ton. The calculation in detail was 
as follows: 

The present condition of taxes and tariffs on rail- 
road iron, giving a near approach to exactness, and 
not at all an overestimate, is as follows: 


Tons. Laxperton. Amount. 
Pig-iron used.... $2 40 $3 00 
Coal used.... 06 36 
Rails made.. 3 60 3 60 
6 96 

Add twelve per cont., to make gross ton.. s... 8 
7 80 


Thirty-five days’ work on a ton, wages $70, and 
$50 spent by the workman, paying a tax on 
goods bought, Of......c:cseeeeee AA 4 50 
Tax on stamps, castings, freight, income, &c., 
paid by manufacturer per ton... 


Total tax, direct and indirect, per ton, 2240 Ibs. $14 30 


Tariff per gross ton.... 


Real protection, with gold at par, but $1 38 per gross 
ton. 


We have taken off all, or nearly all of the 
internal revenue tax; butin our external tariff 
we have left railroad iron and all other iron 
without any reduction, which is inequitable and 
unjust. But I have so much to say on other 
subjects that I leave that question to other 
gentlemen who are to follow me. : 


LEAD, PIG OR BAR. 


The duty on pig or bar lead is one of the 
most iniquitous duties inflicted upon the con- 
sumers of the country. The duty.in 1846 
was 20 per cent. ad valorem, in 1857 16 per 
cent., in 1861 1 cent a pound; but during the 
war we raised it to 2 cents a pound. The 
production of this article in our country 
has amounted to little or nothing, I hardly 
know why. Our people find more profitable 
employment in mining gold and silver, or in 
the agricultural development of the bountiful 
prairies of the West. Even the mines of Ga- 
lena are neglected, and yield little or nothing. 
The production of our lead mines in 1844 was 
20,000 tons, in 1845, 25,000 tons; in 1848, 
22,000 tons ; but since that time, from 1854 
to 1862, the production has run down to 14,000 
tons annually. Hence we have necessarily 
imported enormous quantities of lead, which 
is sent to the most remote parts of the country 
for the use of the people—to Chicago, to St. 
Louis, to Omaha, to Leavenworth—every place 
where a house is to be plumbed, a paint made 
or mixed, or where there is a shot-tower, or 
shot are used or bought. I have before me a 
calculation of costs: 


For plumbing a first-class house, 25X70 feot.. $2,500 
For plumbing a first-class steamer......jseseeee 15,000 
For plumbing a first-class sailing vessel... 4,000 


The consumption of lead in this country is 
enormous. ‘Twelve million pounds of shot 
are used every year; of pipe and sheeting 
20,000,000 pounds; in paints, 40,000,000 ; and 
half of‘ all this is imported. What folly, then— 
need I dwell apon it?—to be thus taxing an 
indispensable raw material from a foreign land 
2 cents per pound with a surplus revenue on 
hand of over $100,000,000. 

I have before mea list of the articles into 
which lead enters. Let me refer to some of 
them: 

Lead pipo and shect lead, buckshot, bar lead, bul- 
lets, solder, deep-sea leads, seine leads, lead coffins, 
For uniting large iron pipes. X 
Manufacture of glass, white lead, and all desorip- 

tions of paints, in large quantities, 

Ballast for vessels, yachts, &c. 

Hand leads, 

For lining all descriptions of tubs, vats, &c. 

Used in preparing chemicals, acids, &e. 

Used in dyeing calicoes, &e. 

Sash weights, i 

Lead wire, for gardening purposes. 

Looms, for the manufacture of cotton, &e. 

Bathing tubs. 

Large quantities used in making tin-foil. . 

Large quantities used in oil region of Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere. for lining cisterns,vats, tubs, &c., used 
for holding petroleum. 

Type metal. 

Weights for almost every purpose. 

Thus it will be seen that this single article 
of lead enters into most of the vast manufac- 
tures of the land. An honorable gentleman 
from New Jersey near me says, ‘‘ Add most of 
the chemical manufactures of the land.” 

COPPER—TAXING THE DYE-POT EVEN. 

Our copper legislation has been as unwise as 
our wool legislation; and the result has been 
the same—high taxes, low prices, and the re- 
verse. Copper was taxed in— 


In pigs or bare. 


In sheets, plates, or wedges. 


„0 cts. per lb. 
45 per cent. 


Even on blue vitriol, or the sulphate of cop- 
per, for the exclusive benefit of one manufac- 
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tory in Massachusetts, the duty was made 5 
cents per pound; and Michigan then got the 
vote of Massachusetts only bya compact of 
this sort! On Florence leaf or Dutch metal, 
which the manufacturers of paper-hangings 
_ use, the duty was raised from 10 per cent. to 

45 per cent., under the plea that one of its 
component parts was copper, though the arti- 
cle contains but 8 per cent. of copper. Hence 
paper-hangings, stamped gold paper, now come 
from the other side instead of being manufac- 
tured here; for the duty of 45 per cent. on this 
8 per cent. of copper discriminates against the 
American manufacturer. 

The increase of duty has destroyed or dam- 
aged two manufactories of copper, destroyed 
one outright in Boston, at the entrance of its 
harbor, which ought there to act as a beacon to 
warn Massachusetts against such foolish legis- 
lation, and damaged or crippled another in 
Baltimore. . 

An honorable gentleman from Miehigan in 
the Fortieth Congress (Mr. Driggs) tempted 
the House to impose a heavy duty upon im- 
ported copper, to give a bounty to the copper 
miners of Lake Superior; and he did it with 
the belief, I have no doubt, that it would run 
up the price of the article. My honorable col- 
league on the Ways and Means, from Michi- 
gan, (Mr. BLAIR, ] coUperated with him; but 
the result has been just the reverse of what 
the honorable gentlemen expected—as in the 
case of wool. Copper ingot in 1868 was 22 
cents per pound, by the ingot; and pending the 
agitation for the bounty increase from 23 to 5 
cents per pound, the price ran up to 244 and 
25 cents; Pat after the levy of the 45 per cent. 
it ran down soon to 22 and 23 cents, and it is 
now only 204 cents per pound. So that the 
copper producer of Michigan, instead of reap- 
ing the benefit of his increased bounty has had 
the article left upon his hands 3 or 4 cents less 
than he might have had but for the bounty 
sought for here. 

MANUFACTURED IRON AND STREL, 

In the opening of the debate, when this bill 
was first reported, I stated that the duty on 
manufactured iron was raised on most of the 
articles in this bill. The honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kerker] denied the 
fact. Between an assertion on his partand an 
assertion on mine, I did not suppose either of 
us could, without demonstration, bring others 
in the House to our belief of our statement and 
of our facts. ‘Therefore I resorted to outside 
testimony, and the best and most irresistible 
that could be got; and I hold in my hands the 
verification of my statement from large import- 
ing houses, not foreign, but American houses 
of the very highest respectability in New York. 
I have statements from the house of Oothout 
& Co., an old Knickerbocker house of over 30 
years’ standing, I think, and of Sampson & 
Brother, showing the rates of increase in this 
bill as proposed by the Committee of Ways and 
Means ; and these I append. 

Let me say, however, before I go into those 
facts, that the iron classification in this bill 
from the Committee of Ways and Means— 
which I may as well say just here came to us 
from Pennsylvania, and is not all our own—is a 
most ingeniously arranged bill to throw dust 
into the eyes of the people, and to blind the 
members of this House as to the exact real 
effect of the proposed legislation. Nothing 
more ingenious could well be tontrived by 
human legislative ingenuity. I could not tell 
at first, and I do not believe any member of 
the committee could then tell what it meant. 
l therefore resorted to Oothout & Co., and 
Sampson & Brother, as well as to other houses 
in New York for information and for the devel- 
opment of this ingenious classification, and 
their verification shows the following increase 
of rates in this bill over the present tariff: 


Statement of the house of Qothout, one of the oldest houses in New York, and of Knicker- 
bocker origin. 


Hon. James Brooxs, M. C., Washington, D.C: 


In answer to your inquiries as to how far the proposed tariff bill reported by General Scuencx from the 
Ways and Means Committee, either increases or decreases the duty on iron or steel, we hereby give you 


the following result. 
Your obedient servant, 


W. OOTHOUT, 3 Clif street. 


Articles. Proposed, 


Present. Decrease. Increase. 


$7 00 


On iron in pigs... 
ied 6 00 


Qn scrap iron Ka 
On all iron in slabs, blooms, loops, 
or other forms, less finished than 
bars and more advanced than pig 
iron, except castings......... EE 
Ends, clippings, and punchings of 
TOW ON srasni iaa 
On iron bars, rolled or hammered 
(comprising flat bars)not less than 
one and one half, nor more than 
four inches wide, nor less than 
one-half nor more thantwo inches 
GDICK S ES 
On iron bars less than one and one 
halfor morethan fourincheswide, 
and less than one half and not less 
than three eighths ofaninch thick 
and in bars more than two inches 
thick k 
On iron rods and wire rods less than 
fivesixteenthsofaninch in diam- 
rA Sa PEE EEEE T ae 
On all sizes of oval, half oval, and 
half round iton.. esses sges gesse noseee 
Onaill sizes of fiat, hoop, band, strip, 
scalp, tubo. and scroll iron, thin- 
ner than No.5 and not thinne: 
than No. 14 gauge. 
The same, thinner than No, 14........ 
On allsizes of sheet or plateiron not 
glazed_or polished, not thinner 
than No. 24 gauge ....csecsseerscereee 
Thesame,thinnerthan No.2tgauge, 
not including tagger’s iron........... 
On iron hoops and on cotton ties 
made of hoop iron, cut to lengths, 
all sizes and Goscriptions.......... ee 
On alliron rolled or hammered in 
shapes,and on angleiron, whether 
in form of T, L, or H, or any other 
forms than round, square, or flat.. 
On all cast or other description of 
steel in ingots, blooms, or billets, 
and on rolled or hammered steel 
in bars, rods, sheets, slabs, plates, 
bands, coils, OY StTIDS..........ceseeee 
Onsteel of circular shapes or forms, 
and ofall shapes or forms cast,cut, 
rolled, or hammered to pattern, { 


OL 


not otherwise provided for... 


On steel railway bars... 

Onrailway bars madein part ofstee 

On steel wire not less than No. 1 
BAURO o...csecssoeeesees 


On steel wire lessthan No. 13 gauge.. 


Wire for piano and other musical 
instrument strings, and steel wire 
covered with silk, cotton, or other 
toxtile material.....cecseseescsececee - 

On steel railway frogs, frog points, 
fish bars, and side bars is 

Qn steel car wheels. 

On steel carriage, c: 
and other springs... 


21,3, and 3icents, ` 

03} plus 10 per cant, S 
at highest rate.” 

3 or 33 and 10 a} R 
30 per cent. 


45 per cent. ~ 
45 per cent. 


2tand 20 percent. - 


2tand20percent., ) | k 140 per cent. 
06 {3 and 20 percent. } i { 


25 percent, addi- z ~ 


45 per cent, - 
45 per cent. -~ 


45 per cent. - 


$9 00 
8 00 


$2 09 - 
2 00 
01 5 - 


004 - fcents or180 percent. 


01 - 25: per cont. 


u? z 
ol: : 3 


163 percent. 


013@1} - 103 per cent. 
Olt - 16} per cent. 


3 cent. 


663 per cent. 


01+ 3 a 


p cent on common, + 
cent on best steel. 


337 and 100 per cent. 


100 per cent. | 
50 per cent. i 


1 


100 per cent. less 20 
per cent. 

legs 20 

100 per cent. f per ct. 


i 
tional. 


nil up to 400 per cent. 


100 per cent. 


Stecl not otherwise provided for. Instance: I wish toimport stecl-rail billets (ingots hammered ready for 
rolling) because I wish to employ my large mill: cost is £8 10s. to £9, free on board; duty at 304 per cent. 


ad valorem, say + to $ cents, the increase would be 540 to 700 per cent. 


Scrap steel pays now 30 per cent. ad 


valorem, or + cent per pound; proposed duty is 4 cents, an increase of 1100 percent. 
* Decrease on highest class about 1? per cent., and the importation of which is insignificant. 


Statement of the house of Sampson & Brother. 
Nuw York, February 12, 1870. 

Sir: In answer to your letter we have to state: 

That under the tariff in force in and prior to 1860, 
which was a revenue tariff, the duty levied and 
collected upon all descriptions of iron was 24 per 
cent. ad valorem, and upon certain descriptions of 
steel 12 per cent. In 1861 the tariff was changed 
to specific rates, amended in 1862, and again in 1864, 
which last amendment, with its varied and perplex- 
ing schedules and classifications, is now in force; 
and it is between the ad valorem act of 24 per cent., 
the present, and the proposed specific rates that these 
comparisons are made. We state further that the 
present and proposed acts levy. duties on iron, ac- 
cording to width, thickness in inches, (or fractions 
thereof,) and gauges, ranging from 1 cent to 1$ cent 
per pound ; and both are arranged with peculiarskill, 
so as to assess the highest rates in many instances 
on those articles most in demand. The calculations 
we annex tabulated, so they can be understood at a 
glance: 

We present— . . 

First. The sterling cost free on board in Liverpool. 


Second. The sterling cost in gold dollars,‘at $4 84 
per pound sterling. 
Third. The ad valorem rate of 1860, or 24 per cent. 
Fourth. The present specific duty. 
fifth, The amount in dollars of increase over the 
ad valorem duty, and the percentage of such increase. 
Stath, The relation or ratio of present duty to the 
sterling cost. 
Seventh, The proposed duty. 
Highth. The ratio of increase in the proposed over 
ad valorem duty. 
_ Ninth. The ratio of proposed duty to sterling cost 
in percentage, all of which calculations are in gold. 
Tenth. To proposed duty we add 20 per cent. pre- 
mium on gold. j 
Eleventh. The currency increase in dollars and 
cents over the ad valorem rate, and the percentage 
of such increase. 
It is proper to state a difficulty occurs in arriving 
at a satisfactory sterling value in England, as the 
price in 1860 was much lower than now: but this is 
worse for the protectionists, as the lower the sterling 
cont tho ereater is the percentage of increase over 
at cost. $ 
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Note, first, that on bar-iron under the presenticent 
per pound classification the duty is increased over the 
ad valorem rate on the same sterling cost from 24 per 
cent. in 1860 to 149 per cent. in gold in 1870, or at 20 
per cent. premium on gold to 198 per cent. currency. 

Note, second, that under the 1i cent classification 
the duty is now increased from 24 per cent. to 273 per 
cent. in gold, or at 20 per cent. premium to 348 per 
cent. currency. ose 2 : 

Note, third, arevision in classification and rates, by 
which the present basis of 1 cent per pound is re- 
tained on acertain schedule while on many sizes now 
paying 1 cent per pound the duty is to be advanced to 
13 cont; and that this revision and increase from 1 
cent to 13 cents in General SchEencx’s bill, is an ad~ 
vance from 24 per cent. to 211 per cent. gold, or at 20 
per cent, premium to 273 per cent. currency. Candor 
requires us to state that the bill reduces the duty on 
iron quarter of an inch and fivesixths of an inch thick 
from 1+ cent to 1 cent per pound; but these sizes, 
where the reduction is made, do not amount to more 
than 10 per cent., if that, of the actual consumption 
of bar-iron; and though now prohibited, as they have 
actually been for six years, we can again importthem, 
but at the same disadvantage as on bars. 

Note, fourth, that while it is proposed to reduce the 
duty on all round and square rods, except sizes 3-16 
and 4, from 14 cent to 1 cent, on these sizes the duty 
is advanced as follows: sane 

w; Us 


tin 


In 1860 ad valorem duty was. ~24p.e Ape 
Present duty is. 163 p.c. 204 p. e. 
Proposed dutyi 207 p. c. 255 p. C. 
And at 20 perc mium cur- 

rency is 270 p.e. 326 p.e. 


which sizes in particular are denominated brasiers’ 
rods; and that there is not a cooking-stove or range, 
furnace or heater, in use from Maino to Oregon, 
Mackinaw to the Rio Grande, in which they are not 
nsed; nor scarcely a wooden pail or bucket in uso 
the handles of which are not made of these sizes. 


They also form bolts for wagons and carriages, and 
many other uses. In all this you have an idea of 
the weight of the tax levied on every hearth and 
home. It must not be argued that from universality 
of use every person pays his pro rata. Thismay be 
so; but, the effect will beto stop the revenuc on these 
sizes, diminish it by so much, and make all cen- 
tribute to pay to class legislation. 

Note, fifth, that on bands and scrolls, which at pres- 
ent pay two rates, according to gauge, the proposed 
bill fixes one rate for all, and fixes thatat 1 cent per 
pound; and as two thirds, if not four fifths of the 
gauges in use pay at present tho lesser rate of li cent, 
the advance is by so much more a burden; thus the 
advance was from 24 per cent. ad valorem to 171 per 
cent., as at present; and it is proposed to be 230 per 
cent. over ad valorem rate in gold, or at 20 per cent. 
297 per cent. currency. . 

Note, sixth, that on hoop-iron, essential to making 
of wooden pails, wash-tubs, firkins, whisky and oil 
barrels, paint-kegs, &c., and which articles in some 
form are in use in every family in the land, and can- 
not be dispensed with, the proposed bill advances the 
ratos, according to width and gauge, as follows: 


$in. Rin. Fin. LtoQin, 
From (1860)... -%p.c. Wp.c Wp.c p.e. 
And at present in 


BOM... seresseseeeeekdO p. c, 196 p. c. 212 p. c 230 p. c. 
Toa proposed rate 

in Mr, SCHENCK’S 

bill of. 171 p. c. 315 p. c. 337 p. c. 862 p. c. 


Whien is tho advance at 20 per cent. premium on 
gold. 

Note, seventh, that on horse-shoo iron, a matter in 
which every farmer, wagoner, cartman, and horse- 
owner has a direct interest, there is an apparent 
decrease in duty, while tho classification isso revised 
as to include under the apparent reduction sizes 
which now pay a less rate than that proposed. Thus 
the increase is from 24 per cent. of 1860 to a proposed 
rate of 164 per cent. gold or 230 per cent. currency. 


Note, eighth, that on plow steel, usedsolely for the 
manufacture of plows, affecting the pocket of every 
farmer and planter in the land, the duty isadvanced 
from a 12 per cent, ad valorem rate in 1860 to 455 per 
cent, in 1864, as at present; and it is proposed to raise 
it to 700 per cent. in 1870 in gold, or in currency 863 
per cent. 
+ * $ Z $ Ea pa G kd * 

Note, ninth, that on railroad iron the advance is 
from 24 per cent. in 1860 to a present rate, 1870, equal 
to 85 per cent., and that this bill proposes a specific 
duty equal to an advance in gold of 230 per cent., or 
296 per cent. in currency at 20 per cent.; and that on 
fish-bar, plate or splice iron, which had they been in 
use in 1860 would havo paid a duty of 24 per cont., the 
advance is from the present duty, of $28 per ton to 
$33 60 gold, or 20 percent. Had this duty been lovied 
in 1860 the proposed currency advance would equal 
375 per cent. over the 24 per cent. 

Note, tenth, that on stoel rails and stoel fsh plates 
or bars, of which none were imported in 1860, the 
advance is from 45 per cent. ad valorem under pres- 
ent tariff to the following specific rates: 


Steel — Steel 
rails. jfish-bare, 
Present duty, (1870) . 45p.c, 457.6. 
Or, in gold...... EE $22 86 $22 86 
Proposed duty, in gold. 44 80 72 80 
An increase of, in go 21 94 49 94 


Or, in gold... 96 p. c. 218 po 
We are, very truly, 
SAMPSON & BROTHER. 
Hon. JAMES Brooxs, M. C., Washington, D. C, 


P. S. If time permitted I would show that under 
present tariff no 5-16 to § round and square can be 
imported, and the extra duty is paid by the consumer 
on thousands of tons, in the shape of increased cost 
to the American manufacturer; and hence no gold 
revenue and no internal revenue is the result of this 
tariff on many things. 


Table showing the duties on tron and steel in 1860 and 1870. * 


a ai g2 i 
; English ae Duty in 1860 Present 
Description. cost per w= | twenty-four per Present duty. Proposed duty. increaso | Proposed increase over 1860. 
ton. 22 cent. over 1860. 
AS 
i=) 

PANN _ ——_ 
Hoop-iron, sizes $ inch, by 21 and ) | 

22, WANG LAULO...egsccrscsnsecseteesengeenes £14 58. 0d. | $68 98 | $16 56.....ccceeeel $39 Donesen] Unchanged... Drast 186 per ct..! 136 per cent. 
Hoop-iron, sizes ł inch by 20, wire 

DUG Orcs ssssessievesesececasacdvecervesvecantes 915 0 47 20} 11 83........c008.] Li ot. per Lb, or $33 60..| 1i ct. per 1b. or $39 20.. 196 per ct..| 246 per cent. 
Hoop-iron, 4 inch by 19 and 20, . N 
| WITO BOULC .sesegeeseseerenseartegeeeesseres 950 S478 A IO TD itserisetaren 1} ct. per Ib. or 33 60.) $39 20... cscs eere] 212 per ct.) 264 per cont. H 
Uoop-iron, 1 to 2 inches by 12 to 20, : | 7 | 

WLC ZAUSC eee ecesneeeveee aetas dain Ven 815 0 42 35 | 10 Ibiri li ct. per lb. or 33 60.) 39 20... wsessserteeeee| 200 per ct..| 285 per cent. i 
Iorse-shoe iron, 2 and inch ` a i | 

wide isi 815 0 42 35 .| 230 per ct..| 175 per cent, ~a reduction. 
Torse-shoe iron, 1 inch wide.. 815 0 42 35 3 «| 121 perct..| 121 per cent. 
Plow-stcel, standard make, I. O. A ! 

Liverpool 1512 6 | 75 62 | 15 por ct. $11 34.) 2: cts. per Ib. or $50 40.| 3tcts. per tb.or$72 80.) 344 per ct..| 542 per cent. : | 
Railroad iron. 750 | $8 48... «| 70cts.8100ibs.or15 68..| 1 ct.perib.or 22 40.) 83 peret.. 152 per cent.—sce rails below.: 
Jish-bars n.. 7 5 0 i a5] PLO. OU NE A BBS: OO sa sssacaceuse doeesae ncn cet 218 per ct..| 296 percent. f 
Steel rails.. 1010 0 4 45 per cent. or $22 86..| 2 cts. por 1b. or$44 80.. -| 96 per cent. : 
Stecl fish-bars 1010 0 45 per cent. or 22 86.) 3¢cts.perlb.or 72 80.. 218 per cent. . 
Ship plates........ avs 915 0 liet.perlb.or 33 60.) ict. per lb.or 28 00.. 147 per cent.—-a reduction. | 
Angleand T-iron,L,T,and Hshapes. 900 0 Iict.peorlb, or 28 00..| $28 00. | 167 per cent. | 
Scroll and band iron, average cost.. 815 0 $28 OO ncccneesevetiverncios s 75 per ct..| 230 per cent. | 
Refined rods, 3-16 inch, round and i 

TTI A a. DORE A PEPE EAA 11 00 0 53 24 | 12 Tinie BO. Oori eaa DOD) r ate 163 per ct..| 206 per cent. | 
Refined rods, + inch, round and z 

RUGE d E E vse 910 0 4600 | 11 Of... lict. per Ib. or $33 60.) 1} ct. per Ib. or $39 20.1 204 per ct..| 255 per cent. 
Flat bar-iron, 1 to li and 4% to 6 

inches wide by Ẹ and 7-16 inch | 

tiGle- cs caccssroacsegeostceastes EE 715 0 3750: 900. «i 1 ct.perlb.or 22 40.) Uct.perlb.or 28 00.) 149 per ct..| 211 percent, | 
Vlat iron 14 to 6 inches wide by 4 to i 

2 inches thick and # to 2 inches if : 

round and Square a varganai 715 0 37 50 S Orin 1 ct.perlb.or 22 40.1 No change.......0.....0 198 per ct..| 198 per cent. i 
Flat iron, 1 to 6 by ¢ and 5-16 i ! 

inches thick and 23 to 4 inches ! z . ! 

round and square 715 0 37 50 9 00. lict.perlb.or 33 60.) Reduced to 1 cont. 273 por ct..| 198 per cent.—a reduction. | 
Railroad iron 7.5 0 35 10 8 ABs cvcentcavssvesa|| BLO Orv evien cas PEPR seen] $28 00.. 85 per ct..| 230 per cent.—sec rails above. | 
Plow-steel 15 12 6 75 63 | 12 per ct., -| 455 per ct..| 700 per cent. 


Extract from a letter from Sampson & Brother to Hon. i) 

i ames Brooks, dated February 26, 1870: 

“We would call your attention to the article of 
rails, It is a matter of dispute between ourselves 
and our neighbors whether the duty imposed in lines 
three hundred and fifty-six to three hundred and 
fifty-nine ofthe Waysand Means bills applied to rails, 
or whether the rate imposed in lines three hundred 
and ninety-one to three hundred and_ninety-eight, 
inclusive, should be the proper one. Woselected the 
former, because in all cases of dispute in assessing 
daty on non-enumerated articles the practice is, in 
the New York custom-house, to assess the highest 
rate. We are inclined to our opinion, because H- 
rails used to be imported, and were known as such— 


whence the proposer of this bill got hisidea. We 


* All gold figures. 


append our reading of the bill at the bottom of the 
tablo, and leave its use to your discretion. We desire 
to call your attention to the article of plow steel. In 
the copy sent you we figured the duty at 12 percent. 
ad valorem, which was what we paid on the bulk of 


our invoicés; and for the reason that under the tar- i 


iff of 1860 jt was entered and appraised as German 
plow steel, and was so known in England by the par- 
ties who made for our account; while other parties 
made a higher grade of steel, raising it above the 


i quality of German stecl.and paid 15 per cent., the 
| highest duty allowed. By this adoption of the rate 


paid by our neighbors, we reduce the percentage of 
increase under present and prospective duties rc- 
spectively to 344 per cent, and 542 per cent. This 
would have been the way in which Messrs. Oothout 


would have figured it. You will findour way at foot, 
as well; and:you can use either, as cither of them is 
bad enough. If you adopt Oothout’s basis, (15 per 
cent.)note eight on plow steel should be amended to 
correspond. But we aro conscientious in the.convic- 
tion that 12 per cent. is all that the steel, in viow of 
its quality, then and now the same, should pay. We 
have carefully examined the proof of our letter, and 
believe every statement therein made to betrue. We 
simply add that the present table represents gold 
values only.” 


These tables exhibit and demonstrate the 
facts which I have set forth, in contradiction 
of the statement of the honorable gentleman 
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from Pennsylvania, [Mr. KELLEY, ] that this 
bill did not increase the duties on the manu- 
factures of iron and steel. 


TIN PLATES, TIN PANS, TIN KETTLES. 


The following shows the proposed duty on 
tin plates: j 


Letter from John D. Locke & Co., 4T Clif street, New 
ork. 

Tin plates aro now paying 25 percent. duty; andas 
the pound sterling is fixed by law at $4 84 gold, the 
following figures will show the result of the present 
duty and of the new bill, which makes a specific 
charge of 2} cents per pound without reference to 
cost or quality, For exampl», a box of 10X14 I C tin 
plate, weighs 112 pounds, and the range of prices for 
the various qualities, during the past year, has been 


from 21 shillings to 28 shillings per box in Liver- 


pool. Thus: 

Shillings. Duty. Atpresent. At 2k els. Increase. 
21 is $5 08, 25 per ct. is $1 27 $2 80 $1 53 
22 is 5 32,25 per et.is 1 33 280 147 
Bis 5 56,25 per ct.is 1 39 2 80 1 41 
243s 5 80,25 per ct.is 1 45 2 80 135 
%is 6 05,25 per ct.is 1 51 2 80 1 29 
26 is 6 29, 25 per ct. is 157 2 80 123 
27 is 6 53, 25 per ct. is 1 63 2 80 117 
8% is 677,25 perct.is 1 80 2 80 iv 


I do not think, however, from what I can 
learn, and from the rattle of tin cans, tin cups, 
and tin pans, which I hear from without, that 
the majority of the Ways and Means will per- 
sist in this enormous increase. The duty, I 
believe, was proposed upon some claims for 


some protection from some tin concern, some- 
where in western Pennsylvania. 


DRY GOODS. 


I hold in my hand a table, which is too long 
to read just now, which has the sanction of the 
house of A. T. Stewart and Co., of New York, 
the gentleman who was nominated by General 
Grant as Secretary of the Treasury, and which 
shows the rate of duties on certain articles on 
this bill, the rates now levied running from 52 
per cent., the lowest rate, to 812 per cent., in 
woolen blankets. This table includes broad- 
cloths, balmorals, hosiery, and many other 
things, too numerous to mention. 


The following statement, from the house of A. T. Stewart & Co., New York, shows the duties on various descriptions of imported goods. 


. fan] 
ae 
Ez] pA 
A & 
Articles, "i pe 
a ae 
$ we 
= or 
ei Ee 
52 1 
54 1k 
54 i} 
gs 54 2 
Woolen overcoatings 54 ik 
Woolen overcoatings 54 21-10 
Woolen overcoating: 54 lt 
Broadcloth... 54 l 
54 t 
54 
54 13-10 
18 
: 20 
Ladies’ dress good 22 


Ladies’ dress good 
Ladies’ dress good 
Ludios’ dress good 
Ttalian cloths 


EPA OE E A S a E E A aa 


ba 3 H > po ke ` a3 
TE a ee ae ae 
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Si 2 Articles. id 28 ss | S£ a 2 
Ga ~ E wn ò pi 
Ge] bed 2 Pp 2 rs co} os » 
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60 118 Woolen blankets... - 4 - 18 - 812 
108 104 Woolen blankets - 4 - 20 - 285 
144 87 Woolen blankets... -~ 4 - 24 - 243 
108 127 Woolen blankets .. - 4 - 28 - 213 
124 95 Woolen blankets... - 4 - 41 - 157 
126 118 Woolen blankets - 4 - 61 - 117 
| 143 100 || Woolen blankets... - 4 - 81 ~ 96 
180 81 || Woolen long shaw) - l - - 182 of 
123 70 |i Woolen long shawls. - 2 - - 192 87 
0 89 || Woolen long shawl - 2 - - 384 64 
324 84 || Woolen lap rugs. - 4 - - 216 127 
93-5] 140 |; Woolen lap rugs. - 3 a = 360 76 
6 90 ji Balmorals.... - 14 - - 96 90 | 
11 69 | Balmorals.. - 2 - - 144 90 | 
13} 80 || Balmorals. - 2 - - 165 95 i 
15 75 || Worsted braids, per dozen - 7-16 - - 32 120 | 
20 7i || Worsted braids, per dozen - 7k oz. - - 36 115 
18 7 Union damasks......sesceeee t - 41 - - 96 
96 70 i| Union damasks... $ - 54 = - 93 
720 63 Worsted damasks.. $ - 68 - - sl | 
174 66 || Worsted reps........ i - Bal - - 64 
62 69 || Worsted reps... 1 s 88 - - 92 
96 52 || Worsted plush.. 3 - ût - - 93 
72 52 || Worsted plush.... $ - | 13 ~ - 66 
88 54 || Worsted moreens à - 16 - - 97 
52 99 Worsted MOreCnS..sissseseirsssesreese 5-16 - 20 - - 100 | 
66 85 || Woolen hosiery, per dozen..... J- 3t - - 180 132 | 
54 he | Woolen undershirts, per dozen......... - 6 - - 480 97 | 
52 2 


Pani Width Toto ei Width | grota a] ft Width Total | 
Description of goods. : ad valorem Description of goods, ad valorem |! Description of goods. ad valorem | 
of goods. duty. ` of goods. duty of goods. duty 
7, Y, ‘4, ery eae z 
Worsted ana eolon Dress Inches, Per cent, Worsted and Catton Drese Inches. Per cent. Silk, Worsted, and Cotton.| Inches. Per cent, 
Printed warp mohair 2t 109 Poplin alpaca... 23 89 Striped grenadine... 23 50 
f rinted warp moha 7 Hs Bolgian cordy i 35 on Broche grenadine.. 22 50 
rinted warp mohani 22 2 Alexander poplin 3. 9 
Printed warp mohair. 21; 80 ifelena clot = 29% 93 Buf Gi 24 90 
Printed warp mohair. 21 ih Poplin........ 2 119 Gir hams wee 30 109 
Trined werp mohair. A ii Samo goode baro been Ginghams.., 30 84 
Melange mohair. i passed under square- a Tia 7 
Melange mohair Jo 204 100 yard classification by a r gaye a ae ay sA Sik n2 
Melange mohair “ft 22 78 another importer. i 8 ‘otton Poplins. 
Melange mohair 27 92 Diagonal plaids... a 28 67 Returned. ag colored cot- | 
Melange mohair.. 204 85 |! Same goods were entered tons under one hundred 
Melange mohair... 2 $i pender square-yardduty.| 23 55 feeder eae | F 48 
roche figured mohai 2 7 roche grenadine... s 78 s ti f 
Broche figured mohair.. 21 TI i| Striped grenadine... g 22 75 Same goode retired: ar 21} 85 | 
Striped mohair., at 96 I| Striped grenadine............ 23 70 Same article of as lightly 
Plensed tena.) 2 0 _ All Worsted. 4 Sie grade, reread as 
S ins. Doh z Serge .... a 2 85 GOIE 
gnor popia e S Sorge ARI ae -j 32 79 one hundred threads t Bay Ra | 
Plain poplin.. 2 o8 j| Mousseline detainee) 223, T n Sanare pet conduc ale aa 
Stri H S me Mousseline de laine w 22 i 6 ‘ nee 2 p 
Strived poplin 3 B j Mousseline de laine. i 224 65 ‘Vegetal” 22 60 
Lenos, a1 va Mousseline de laine. sa 235 65 Woolens. | 
Lenos, 23 me (Jf Aoueseline de laine, 12 18 French broadcloth... 54 go | 
enos.. 2 7 i Se be as 5: T i 
Lavellas 205 135 | Merino cloth... S 3 68 Fonsh Preaduioth si ! o o] 
Lavellas.. joi 97 || French drapd’été, or dou- i! French broadcloth... 54 58 | 
Tavellas ite 33 | ble twilled merino cloth 47 2 80 French broadcloth, BL 
Colored alp: = S '| French drap d'été, or dou- Tene DLO ase OLAS 54 f | 
ed alpaca, 27 81 } ple twilled merino cloth 47 61 Fronch broadcloth 54 49 
Colored alpaca. 28 | 63 Poplin reps 30 67 French beaver...... 54 Wl i 
Poplin alpaca 39 i 68 Poplin reps.. ae 39 75 French beaver as 54 107 | 
28 91 x ey French edredon beaver... 54 62 i 
283 83 Silk and Worsted. French edredon beaver... 54 oT | 
ed 85 Crêpe MaretZessesserer te wf 2i 75 French etiinchilla tover- ei 100 
35 74 eee cae Coat Ng ns ee eee eres f; 
28 99 Silk, Worsted, and Cotton. French chinchilla over- | 
28 i 92 Striped grenadine... 23 50 COBLIDE weeescseessees sede tested : 54 8 
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STATEMENT—Continued. 


` : Total 
Description of goods. | Pu ad qalorgn 
| y. 
Woolens. Inches. Per cent. 
French chinchilla over- i 
Coating posees wreleiicngeeeeeat 54 : y4 
French chinchilla over- 
PE I. EE eseeeeeee 5d 65 
Vervier Moscows over- | 
CODLED ES cececssser cesses reeeeeaee i 54 134 
Vervier Moscows over- 
COAHIDES presse eeror tirarse | 54 110 
Vervier Moscows 
GCOALINGS s aieia] 54 75 
Vervior Moscows 
CORLINYS «epee eeee 54 68 
Vervier doeskins.. ii Ət 1H 
Vervier doeskins. ;! 54 98 
Vervier doeskins, il 54 71 
Vervier doeskins..... J 54 | 61 
Aix la Chapelle cast | 5E 97 
- Aix la Chapelle castor... 54 87 
Aix la Chapelle doub 
54 116 
54 101 
54 65 


The calculations are from actual imports and on 
aotun costs of merchandise which are excluded by 

uty. 

The discounts on the foreign costs are allowed in 
the calculations. 


CARPETS—CARPET TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Nothing can be more unjust than the duties 
imposed upon carpeting by this bill—a renewal 
of the existing duties in some cases, and an 
addition to those in other cases. I call the 
attention of the House and of the country to 
this fact that the great carpet trade of the coun- 
try is monopolized by five or six great manu- 
facturers, who make and farnish the American 
carpetings used at St. Louis, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, New York, and other great cities, or 
prosperous villages of the United States. 

If you desire to carpet your house, an ordi- 
nary first-class house, you have in effect to pay 
some few manufacturers from $475 to $215 for 
the privilege. 

Letter from a carnet-howse in New York to Hon. James 
Brooks, dated March 8, 1870. 

“Replying to your letter I note as requested an esti- 
mate of the cost of carpeting an ordinary first-class 
house, say : 

150 yards Axminster or Moquette, $5 
375 yards Brussels, average $2 40... 

75 yards Wilton, $4. 
Sundries. 


OUD PA AT 


“The duty paid on above amounts to $475. 
“Second-class house, carpeted with tapestry car- 
pets made by Bright or Crossley, of England, same 
quantity as above: 
600 yards tapestry, $1 50.. $900 
Sundries . 50 


OUD] PEASANT EPEE E TT cissescdezeaste recede $9 50 


“Duty paid on same, $215—75 per cent. ad valorem. 

“We contend half of the duty paid is unnecessary 
extra protection. Thirty-five per cent., with raw 
materials free, should be all American manufactur- 
ers should ask for.” 

‘The chief carpet manufacture of the country, 
through the E. B. Bigelow patent, of Massa- 
chusetts, the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, is in the hands of some five men, 
and five men only. And these men, through this 
patent, more or less control the whole fine-car- 
pet production of the United States, and they 
are, of course, growing immensely rich upon 
these enormous bounties. J could afford, every 
time I recarpet my house, to give a $300 or 
S400 check to any one of them if he would 
only let me alone or let me buy carpets where 

|T can buy them cheapest. 
| Extract from another letter from a carpet-house in New 
York to Hon. James Brooks, dated February 19, 1870. 


Replying to your inquiry, we beg to state the only 
reduction reported in new bill of Waysand Means is 
that woven druggets shall pay 12 cenis per square 


yard, and 35 per cent. ad valorem, instead of 25 cents 
per square yard and 35 ad valorem, as now; but, on 
the other hand, quite a number are increased, 
namely: 
Present duty. 
Felt carpeting, instead of 
40 per cent., shallbe12cents per square 
yard, and 35 cents ad 
valorem, equal to 70 per 
cent.on the average of 
kinds imported. 


Proposed duty, 


Cocoa mats, instead of 
30 per cent., shall be 35 per cent. ad 
. valorem. 
Cocoa matting, instead of 
25 per cent., shall be 40 per cent. ad 
valorem, supposing par- 
agraph from lines 305 to 
309 is intended to cover 
this article; but should 
this not be the case, per- 
haps the same may re- 
main undisturbed under 
previous tariffs. 
Sheepskin mats, instead of 
45 per cent., shall be 50 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Carpet bindings have for three or four ycars past 
been entirely cxcluded by a probibitory duty, avor- 
aging 150 per cent., explained as follows: 

Gross weighing 3} pounds, duty 50 cents per pound, 

US virio PEREA e AEA AE O E TE bl 66 
Cost 6s.—144, 35 per cent. ad valorem, duty 

added 


The Committee of Ways and Means pro- 
pose no essential relief, we thus see, but, save 
in one instance, add on and on, though exist- 
ing duties (see the Stewart statement) run from 
52 to 102 per cent. The increased duty upon 
felt carpeting is a heavier tax upon the lower 
class of carpeting, which is used mainly by the 
humbler classes of the people. Now, notwith- 
standing all theinjustice Ihave pointed out, the 
committee have left us where they found us, at 
themercy of the Bigelow patent, or, atthe mercy 
of Mr. Bigelow himself, the great head center 
of the wool and woolen monopoly of thecoun- 
try. [believe no such monopoly exists anywhere 
else on the face of the earth. No people would 
stand it except the cver-enduring American 
people. No Briton, no Frenchman, no Span- 
iard, noteven a Turk, would endure an oppres- 
sion like this. Even John Bright, the great 
friend of the United States in England, can- 
not butlaugh at us. I holdin my hand aspeech 
he has recently made at Birmingham, Janu- 
ary 20, in vindication of the Cobden free com- 
mercial treaty between France and England, 
when he said: 

“Well, protection has an ill name; there is a bad 


smell about it altogether. [Laughter] It was long 
believed to have something to do with somebody rob- 
bing somebody else, and therefore they got rid of the 
name ‘protection’ and adopted the name ‘reci- 
procity.’ [Cheers and laughter J’ Pine EE 

“Mho reciprocity man says, * You should deal with 
the Frenchman, only he shall deal with you.’ Unfor- 
tunately we have only the making of our own tariffs. 
We cannot change others except by negotiation like 
that of 1860. Having got France to make a large step 
in the progress of free trade, the people turn yound 
and abusethe Frenchman because he has net doneso 
much aswo kavo done, and say we shall not deal with 
him unless ho will adopt free-trade principles to the 
extent to which we have carried them in this coun- 
iry. (Hear, hear.} What would thoy do if the United 
States put on a duty at least three times as heavy on 
our goods as France does? The firm with which I 
am connected sends carpets to America which pay 
a duty of 73 per cent.; that is to say, every £100 
worth of goods leaving Liverpool pays, on arriv- 
ing at New York, 75 per cent. before it can go into 
the city to be sold. (Hear, hear.] Well, the Ameri- 
can people will put all that right by and by. They 
are going through the process of instruction, such 
as we went through thirty years ago, and they will 
put it right by and by. But is it proposed to put 
a tax upon American cotton and American corn 
because the Americans put a heavy tax upon our 
goods? Why, the thing is monstrous. It is only to 
make one evil double, and to make a trade which 
you carry on under certain difficulties a trade which 
shail be absolutely impossible. [Hear, hear, and 
cheers. P? 


[Here the hammer fell.] 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman's hour 


has expi ed. 

Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts. 
the gentleman’s time will be extended. 

There being no objection, the time was 
extended. 

Mr. BROOKS, of New York. I thank the 
House for its courtesy. 1 had loped, Mr. 
Chairman, that the duty on cotton manufac- 
tures would not have been increased above 
what it is under the existing tariff. If there 
be anything in which the power of American 
genius has shown its superiority over that of 
all other nations of the world it has been its 
cotton industry and its cotton machiuery. 
Under our old systems of tariff and of labor, 
the cotton cloths of Lowell, especially the 
coarser cotton cloths, were sent to a greater 
or less extent over the whole earth. 1 have 
seen them in Smyrna, and on the backs of 
camels going from Beirut to Damascus, far 
into the interior of Asia, and the sight has 
given me both pleasure and pride. The tariff 
is now very high, but on some of the finer 
articles the cotton manufacturers, it seems, 
not content with the protection they now en- 
joy, seek a large increase through this bill. 
Cotton cloth manufactured, unbleached, has 
asked for an increase of 1} cent per square 
yard from the committee and won it; bleached, 
for the 1% cent, aud 10 per cent. ad valorem 
and have won it; cotton shirts, drawers, &c., 
now paying 35 per cent. ad valorem, want 5 
cents per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem, an 
addition of 5 cents per pound, and have won 
it; lace of every description, composed of 
cotton or flax, wants 15 per cent. more; cords, 


J hope 


tassels, tulles, made of wool or worsted, all 


want more. 

Now, ifthere was any one article which 1 had 
hoped would escape the avarice of the monop- 
olistsatthe Hast it was hair-cloth. Ihad hoped 
that that would be forgotten. There is a little 
manufactory in Rhode Island—the Pawtucket 
manufactory. But no, Mr. Chairman, itis nol 
so very little. It has flourished well, exceed: 
ingly well, under the existing duties; but ir 
wants to flourish more. ‘There are perhaps 
some few other small manufactories elsewhere; 
but Pawtucket is the mover in this bill. Paw- 
tucket is on hand; and Pawtucketdemandsan 
enormous increase of duty; and Pawtuckethas 
it in the bill under consideration, Pawtucket 
has not only an increase of bounty, but Paw- 
tucket has a prohibitory duty, too; and all of 
us who sit on hair chairs or repose on hair 
sofas are to buy of Pawtucket, or buy not 
at all. : 

Hair-cloth, you know, sir, is the covering 
of sofas and couches and other articles of fur- 
niture for the hnmbler classes of the people, 
while the richer classes repose on reps, or silks, 
or satins, which are the coverings of their fur- 
niture. This bill proposes to raise the duty 
on hair-cloth from 873 per cent. to 6d per cent. 
by a specific duty of 45 cents per square yard. 
Now, two or three manufacturers iu this coun- 
try have obtained almost a prohibitory duty 
upon reps, a woolen covering for our furni- 
ture, and are growing rich upon the enormous 
tariff on reps. Pawtucket saw that, and Paw- 
tucket’s eyes watered for more and more. 
Where there are bounties in the air of course 
nobody is content. What one has another 
wants. Hence the monopoly of reps is to be 
added to the monopoly of hair-cloth, if we pass 
this bill. : 

Before the war we were large exporters of 
furniture, and we are now to some extent, 
despite our enormous tariff upon every articie 
that enters into the composition of furniture, 
even upon the screws and the wood, as well 
as upon the mirror and the marble thereon, 
from the sea-board States, Boston, and New 
York to the western States; not only to the 
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interior, but large exporters to the West In- 
dies, to Central and South America, to China, 
and to some other parts of the world. But 
already, nearly all of that profitable export 
trade has ceased because of the enormous 
duties which we have to pay in various forms; 
and if this proposed duty on hair-cloths shall be 
imposed no hair-cloth covered articles can ever 
go from our country, and the poorer classes of 
our people at home can butill afford furniture 
covered with hair-cloth. 


Extract from a letter from a house in New York, deal- 
ing in this article, to Hon. James Brooks, dated Feb- 
ruary 23, 1870. 

We herewith beg to hand you a schedule of the 
rates of duty ad valorem to which the proposed new 
specific duty of 45 cents persquare yard would subject 
the article of hair-cloth for furniture: 


Inches. Per cent. 
On width wu 14 equal to 65.37 
On width... . 15 equal to.. 65.35 
On width 16 equal to......... 63,35 
On width 17 equal to.. 61.77 
On width... 18 equal to.. 60.32 
On width.. . 19 equal to.. 58.64 
On width., 20 equal to.. 58.00 
On width... 21 equal to.. 57.20 
On width... 22 equal to.. 54.25 
On width... 23 equal to.. 51.85 
On width... 24 equal to.. 49.02 
On width... 25 equal to.. 48.00 
On width... 26 equal to.. 7.21 
On width... 27 equal to.. 42.02 
On width... 28 equal to.. 39.80 
On width... . 29 equal to......... 87.92 


The most current widths aro from 14 to 26 inches; 
tho inerease is therefore on tho average over 20. per 
cent., which prohibits the importation of tho article. 
The article boing perfectly plain, the value is easily 
ascertained. 

LINSEED AND LINSEED Oll. 

My honorable friend from Ohio [Mr. 
Scnexck] has got many good things in this 
bill. He has done his duty to his constituents 
in the distribution of the spoils of victory. I 
will do him the justice to say that when New 
England demanded so much, and Pennsylva- 
nia so much more, the farmers of the Dayton 
district and the surrounding country have had 
as much in this bill as they could well get, and 
he has looked well to their interests there. We 
begin with the duty on linseed oil. The duty 
on linseed oil is now 23 cents per gallon; this 
bill proposes to raise it to 80 cents per gallon. 
The duty on the seed is 16 cents per bushel; 
it is proposed to raise it to 20 cents. Now, it 
seems to me that if there is a “raw material”? 
in this country which should come in free it 
is linseed, because it is a raw material enter- 
ing largely into manufactures of all kinds. It 
is an element in putty, house, ship, and car- 
riage painting, white-lead and zinc paints, 
colors, oilcloth, table-covers, oil-silk, var- 
nishes, patent leather, enameled cloth, print- 
ers’ lithographic ink, and a great many other 
articles. It seems to me that the linseed peo- 
ple of Ohio and elsewhere West, with the 
richest of soils, have sufficient protection in 
the enormous distance of the last Indies from 
our Atlantic ports and the heavy freights from 
the Indian ocean, around the Cape of Good 
Hope, say to New York or Boston, with com- 
missions, insurance, &c., amounting, it is esti- 
mated, to 45 or 50 per cent. But if that were 
not enough, the transportation from New York 
beyond the Alleghanies upon railroads, under 
heavy railroad freight, amounting to 8 or 10 
cents per gallon, is a sufficient protection in the 
thus increased cost there; and little or no lin- 
seed is produced this side of the Alleghanies 
as an article of commerce. But my honorable 
friend has not been content with the present 
enormous duty of 23 cents per gallon, but pro- 
poses an increase of 7 cents a gallon more, 
making 80 cents and an additional 4 cents per 
bushel on the seed. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I do not wish to interrupt 
the gentleman, but I should like to say a word. 


Mr. BROOKS, of New York. As I owe the 
floor to the courtesy of the gentleman, I yield, 
of course. 

Mr. SCHENCK. The gentleman is making 
his remarks just now under a misapprehension. 
The increase of duty upon linseed oil, so far as 
it has been considered, has been in answer to 
the prayer of the linseed-oil makers of New 
York. The West cares nothing aboutit. But 
the only condition upon which we could get 
some protection to the flax, which is the lin- 
seed of the West, was that they should have 
continued protection to the oil which they 
manufacture out of foreign seed. I desired to 
set the gentleman right upon that point. 

Mr. BROOKS, of New York. Now, in reply, 
let me show my honorable friend what a naughty 
and wicked bargain a few people made for their 
mutual benefit, without regard to consumers. 
I ask the Clerk to read a resolve passed at a 
meeting of linseed-crushers held at Pittsburg, 
in which they propose this bargain, and which 
has been accepted by the Committee of Ways 
and Means. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Resolved, That the following rates of duties be 
asked for by all the American crushers from the next 
Congress at Washington: a duty on linseed of 20cents 
per bushel, no drawback to be allowed on exported 
linseed cake; and that the standard of weight for a 
bushel of imported seed be the same as of domestic 
seed, 56 pounds; and thata duty of 80cents pergallon 
bo asked for on oil imported into the United States, 
and that the weight of a gallon be the samo as of 


oil manufactured in the United States, namely, 74 
pounds.” 


Mr. BROOKS, of New York. That is the 
very thing our committee has reported. 

Mr. SCHENCK. But the drawback bein 
taken off that has taken away that character of 
increase upon oil to which the gentleman has 
referred. 

Mr. BROOKS, of New York. I cite the 
document to show that they settled the matter 
to their own satisfaction. Ido not suppose that 
there are two hundred of them in the country, 
and yat they would have this enormous duty 
imposed for their benefit upon all the painters, 
cloth and leather manufacturers, and white-lead 
consumers of the country. These men are in 
my district as well as in the district of the hon- 
orable gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Scuzncx. ] 
I represent them as well as he does. My con- 
stituents crush linseed, and his constituents pro- 
ducé it; while I represent a commerce besides, 
which in 1868 freighted from Caleutta 95,000 
tons linseed, which at $10 50 earned $1,000,000, 
and which the bill in a good degree now pro- 
poses to do away with. 


JUTE AND JUTE BUTTS. 


Jute and jute butts are other articles which 
my honorable friend has had given him in this 
bill. Jute is a raw material for burlaps, pad- 
ding, coarse canvas, carpet yarns and twines ; 
and Commissioner Wells recommends itto come 
in duty free, while the bill before us imposes a 
duty of $15 perton. England, says the Com- 
missioner, imported in 1868 218,000,000 pounds 
free of duty, the United States only about 
8,000,000 pounds, and the result is, England 
sends over manufactured jute, when, if the 
article were free, we could as well manufacture 
allourselves. About half of the bagging manu- 
factured in this country is made from jute and 
jute butts, and the bagging interest is a vast 
interest to the cotton and grain growing sections 
of our land. 

My honorable friend has especially laid him- 
self out on jute butts; the duty, now $6 per 
ton on an article worth only $4 per ton, his 
bill lifts up to $10, and in gold, too—twice and 
a half the original cost! This article is an 
article of great interest in my trade, journalism, 
and I mean to fight it out with him on this line, 
tooth and nail, and I call upon the craft to 
help; for the cheaper the raw material for 


paper the cheaper can we sell newspapers to 
the people. I submit the following facts : 
Orrics or J.C. Roarrs & Co., 


0.89 BEAVER STREET, 
New York, February 10, 1870. 


Hon. JAMES BROOKS: 


By your request we present for your consideration 
a few statistics on jute butts: 
Bales, 


Stock on handin United States, January 1,1869, 2,950 
Imported from January 1, 1869, to January 1, 


serasa 52,858 

Total supply, 109 arara ai 55,818 

Stock in importer’s hands, January 1, 1870...... 4,725 
Stock in manufacturer’s hands January 1, 

BO e aea iaeaea 12,578 

17,308 

—— 


Consumption for 1866, 38,515 bales; now on the way 
from and loading at Calcutta for United States, 17,529 


bales. 

Of the 38,515 bales consumed in 1869 fully 18,000 to 
20,000 bales were taken by paper manufacturers, of 
which manufacturers William Russell & Son, of 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, are reported to have used 
5,000 to 6,000 bales; Hamlin & Forbes, of Burnside, 
Connecticut, about 3,000, and others in proportion. 
We inclose alistof the manufacturers and mills using 
juto butts. 

We have the honor to be yours, very truly, 

J.C. ROGERS & CO. 
TAX ON PAPER AND NEWSPAPERS. 
The following mills reported as using jute 
butts during the past year: 

O. Woodworth, New London, Connecticut; John 
Robertson, New London, Connecticut : James Bing- 
ham, Lisbon, Connecticut; Obemauer Paper Com- 
pany, Lisbon, Connecticut; C. H. Dexter & Sons, 

Windsor Locks, Connecticut; Hamlin & Forbes, 
Burnside, Connecticut; Clinton Paper Company, 
Clinton, Connecticut; Reed Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Lisbon, Connecticut; 0. W. Robertson, Mont- 
ville, Connecticut: Ella Paper Company, Madison, 
Connecticut; Bunce Paper Company, South Man- 
chester, Connecticut; Cushman Brothers, North Am- 
herst, Massachusetts; Russell Paper Company, Law- 
rence, Massachusetts; William Russell & Son, Law- 
rence, Massachusetts; W. H. Blauveit .& Co., Lee, 
Massachusetts; ILunter Paper Company, Glendale, 
Massachusetts; George Ripley & Co., Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts; George S. Sheldon, Mil) River, Massachu- 
setts; Taylor Cook & Co., South Hadley, Massachu- 
setts; Hollingsworth Whitney, Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts; H. O. Russell, Belfast, Maine; William 
Russell & Son, Belfast, Maine; Ames & Clugh, Hold- 
erness, New_ilampshire, Scribner, Drake & Co., 
Holderness, New Hampshire, Honghton & Hunt, 
Bennington, Vermont; Durant & Adams, Wells 
River, Vermont; West & Taggart, Watertown, New 
York; Georgo West & Sons, Ballston, New York ; 
Manning & Peckham, Troy, New York: Benjamin & 
Waugh, Fulton, New York; Howland & Co., Sandy 
Hill, New York; Glens Falls Paper Company, Glens 
Falls, New York; Olympus Mills, Troy, New Yor 
Nescochague Mills, KiInoor Station, New Jersey; J. 
C. Weeder & Co., Lambertsville, New Jersey; White 
& Passman, Hoboken, New Jersey; William ©. Mc- 
Creedy, Lambertsville, New Jersey ; Cleveland Paper 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; T. Magarge & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania; Macfarland & Brother, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; E. B. Guil, West Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania; Holyoke Manilla Company, Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts. 


Another letter written to me from New York, 
February 7, says: 
Pounds, 
The total_quantity of jute butts consumed 
in the United States during 1869 was ex- 
actly 50,360 bales of 325 pounds each, or.....16,337,000 
The total quantity of cotton bagging made 
during the same year was—say 6,000,000 
yards, of which one half was made of jute 
utts—say 3,000,000 yards. Lhe New York 
Bagging Company consumed 2 and 6-10 
pounds of stock to one yard of bagging 
made; and on this basis the 3,000,000 
yards of bagging took of butts..........s00 7,800,000 


Paper makers must have consumed...... 8,537,000 


I have no doubt this estimate is substan- 
tially correct. 

BAGGING, ETC. 

But my honorable colleague on the commit- 
tee from Ohio will tell you no matter for jour- 
nalism or. paper manufacturers, cloths, or bag- 
ging, down East, or elsewhere, the flax-growers 
in or abouthis district must be protected. Well, 
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I understand him—if so much is to be given 
to iron and coal, and so much to cotton and 
woolen, so much is due to flax. But I sub- 
mit to my honorable friend he is asking for 
more than his share in the spoils, in the gen- 
eral despoliation of the consumers. The in- 
creased duty he demands in his bill on hackled 
flax is from $15 now, to $40 per ton, equal to 
167 per cent. The increase of duty on flax is 
33 per cent. A ton of flax straw is three fourths 
woody material, which is worthless for any pur- 
pose; so the duty on a quarter of aton of flax in 
the straw is $20, or equal to $80 per ton before 
the flax is separated from the woody material, 
and this makesan increase of 433 per cent. The 
increase of the duty on tow, from $5 to $10is 100 
per cent. Now, I submit this is more than my 
honorable colleague on the committee [Mr. 
Kerrey] asks for on iron, or my other honor- 
able colleagues, [Mr. McQarry,] on salt, or 
[Mr. Brar] on copper and timber, or [Mr. 
Hoover] on cottons or woolens, mixed, ad 
valorem, or by the pound. And my honorable 
friend must not make the mistake on flax that 
my other honorable colleagues made on wool, 
woolens, and copper, for fine Dutch flax is as 
indispensable to work in with American flax to 
give it quality as foreign wool is to work with 
American wool, or foreign copper with Amer- 
ican copper. 

The great cotton-growing interest of the 
South, to say nothing of the great grain-grow- 
ing interest of California and Oregon, which 
sends its grain to market in bags, had some 
right to expect from the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, especially after our explorations on the 
Willamette and Columbia rivers and on the 
rivers of California, some relief from the three 
and four cents per pound tax on gunny-cloth, 
gunny-bags, and cotton bagging—a return at 
least to the old peace duties—but they have 
none in this bill. 

The fact is that before we in this country 
began to manufacture cotton bagging flax was 
grown for its seed alone, and the flax itself, or 
tow, was burned. This factis stated in the me- 
morial just presented to Congress by the “ flax 
growers’ and manufacturers’ convention” held 
in Cleveland, January 26, 1870. It would seem 
then that the flax growers required no more 
protection, for they themselves admit that they 
never did so well as they are now doing, for 
the stuff they formerly burned as worthless 
they now sell to makers of bagging at a full 

rice. 

Of the bagging made in this country about 
one half is made in the South and West, from 
flax tow, and one half in New York, from jute 
and butts. It is generally couceded, by per- 
sons in the business, that the western (or flax 
tow) manufacturers have done much better than 
the eastern (or jute and butts) manufacturers, 
and it would, therefore, seem that the flax 
manufacturers requircd no more protection. 

Now, the duty proposed in this bill, on gunny- 
cloth, cotton bagging, and gunny bagging, of 3 
and 4 cents per pound, is within a fraction of 
100 per cent. of their market value in bond, and 
threatens prohibition from abroad, and hence 
no competition at home. TI call the attention 
of the southern members of this House to an 
analysis of the real tax in this bill. 

On heavy bagging, weighing one pound per 
yard and costing 6 cents per yard, the duty 
will be 3 cents, or 50 per cent. On the same 
goods, weighing one and a half pound per yard 
and costing 8 cents, the duty would be 43 cents, 
or 56 per cent. On light bagging, costing 4 
cents per yard, of 8 ounces, the duty would be 
874 per cent. The proposed duty is from 874 
to 60 per cent. 

True statesmauship now, in a country like 
ours, exporting nearly 3,000,000 of bales of cot- 
ton and millions of bushels of grain, so it seems 
to me, should let in the raw material of bagging 
free, and thereby encourage as much as possible 


| eent.; 


the manufacture of bagging here, and gunny 
bagging, which is enough to protectthe hemp, 
the flax, and tow of the West, while the healthy 
competition of the manufacture of the foreign 
raw material and ofthe domestic material would 
be of great benefit to the grain-growers and 
cotton-growers, and the ship-owners freighting 
the heavy raw material from the Hast. Com- 
petition already has done much. While we 
have been making better bagging at home 
under that competition, the manufacturers in 
India have been improving too; and hence the 
heavy insurance on cotion has been, and is 
coming down, to the benefit of the cotton- 
growers, from 34 to 4 in 1866 to 75 to 90in 


1869, the rate of general merchandise, how- 
ever, with no discrimination against it in con- 
sequence of the poor quality of the bagying. 

: SHORT TARIFT—LONG REVENUE. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I must not consume 
more time on details; the bill might employ 
me for hours upon its incongruities and injus- 
tice. Itis my duty to propose or suggest the 
means of raising revenue, as well as to scold 
the means proposed. Hence I suggest a pro- 
ject something like this: to raise $148,000,000 
in gold, enough, more than enough, however, 
on some twenty-five or thirty articles, in lieu of 
the four or five thousand articles in our tariff 
now. 


PROJET SUBMITTED BY MR. BROOKS. 


Estimated revenue on the basis of forty million population, based upon actual consumption per capita during the 
fiscal years 1867-68—consumption calculated per capita. 


1 4-10 lbs. 
3 Ibs. 
Ii Ibs. 


Almonds, n 
Almonds, shelled... 
Vilberts and walnuts ... 
Peanuts and groundnuts... eis 
Spices of all kinds, including mustard 
and ginger 
Spirits and brandy, proof... 
Wines (still) in butts and bottles. 
Sparkling.. 


Cigars..... 
Beer and Porte: iaa 
Manufacturer of cotton.. 
Manufacturer of hemp and flax, x 
linen and linen £O00dS... ccc seceeetsees teres 
Woolen manufacturers, cloaks, dress- 
goods, &e., including carpets, felts 
Silks, dress and piece good: : 
and uncnumerated articles. 
Metals of all kinds except tin, 
all kinds, steel, and manufacturers of 
iron and stecl SL 25 
Crockery and glass-ware... <22. 
Fancy goods, including leather goods, 
clocks, watches, gloves, toys, fans, 
and small articles uncnumerated, but- 
tons, ke «606. 
Licorice past ase 
Licorice wood or root.. 
Opium... eee 
Opium prepared... 


Elasticity of reVenuc.......cssccsssseccrecccssseenesssesenscesnessssceessssseass caress saresessente sauvas arenes asseineentee teas 


MOCKERY ON THE LABORING MAN. 

This is a projéé which will raise a sufficiency 
of revenue to create a sinking fund to pay off 
the public debt of the country and to provide 
for all the necessary expenditures of the Gov- 


ernment, while it will better protect the labor ! 


and the laboring man of the country than the 
existing high bounty system, which now makes 
this the dearest country in the world for the 
laboring man to live in now; mocking him 
with high wages but tantalizing him with dear 
rents, dear food, dear clothes, dear boots and 
shoes, dear everything. The tax on man here 
is unlike anything in the civilized world, a tax 
such as the Turk would hardly stand from the 
Sultan, or the fellah of Egypt fromthe pasha-in- 
chief orthe pasha with never somany tails. Did 
you ever, Mr. Chairman, think over this tax 
on man? Did you ever analyze or dissect it ? 
Let us do it. 
TAX ON MAN WHEN IN HIS CLOTH. 

JIat—silk plush, 60 per cent.; ribbon, 60 per cent. ; 
alpaca lining for brim, 50 cents a pound and 35 per 
leather, inside, 35 per cent.; muslin lining, 
7i cents a square yard; glue, 20 per cent. 


Coat—Cloth, 55 cents a pound and 35 per cent., ad l 


valorem; silk lining, 60 per cent. ; alpaca used there- 
in, 50 cents a pound and 85 per cent. ad valorem; 
buttons, if worsted, 20 cents apound and 35 percent. 
ad valorem; worsted braids, 50 cents a pound and 35 
per cont. advalarem; velvet for collar, 60 per cent.: 
red worsted padding, 50 cents a pound and 35 per 
cent. ad valorem; hemp padding, 40 per cent. 
Pants—Cassimere, 50 cents a pound and 35 per 


.. 5-100 gall. 
23-100 gall. 


6 lbs. per capita...... 240,000,000............ a 5e....,....$12,000,000 
gibs ** 5,000,000.. at Seoses 250,000 
3e. . 89,600,000 
4,400, 
437,500 
P arees 48,000 
F 11,200,000 
250,0 
1,000,000 
200,000 
75,000 
36,000 
70,000 
150,000 
31b, per capita... 20,000,000... Bt SG cece 1,000,000 
Lof osun 2,000,000 galls...at » 6,000,000 
sees 9,200,000 galls..at 4,600,000 
ppereeeevee eee 200,000 doz. quarts.at 1,200,000 
5,200,000.. at 1,560,000 
80,000.. 960,000 
1,000,000 galls ......... . . _ 800,000 
$24,000,000......30 per cent... 7,200,000 
ai $20,000,000......80 per cont....ee 6,000,000 
wy wee 82,000,000......30 per cent. + 9,600,000 
tO ids 26,000,000......40 por cent........ 10,400,000 
Ee Mi 50,000,000......25 per cent... 12,500,000 
aa $ 8,800,000......80 per cent... 2,640,000 
asee $24,000,000......80 por CONtrs ocres 7,200,000 
. 5,000,000... seth 10e.. - — §09,000 
4,000,000.. ato 2e. 80,000 
150,000.. at $150. . 225,000 
400,000...... 75 per cont....... 300,000 
141,981,500 
6,100,000 


$148, 081,500 


cent. ad valorem ; cotton used therein, Scents asquare 
yard; hemp cloth for facing, 40 per cent.; metal but- 
tons, 30 per cente . o a 

Vest--Silk or satin, 60 per cent.; linen lining, 35 
per cent, ; silk buttons, 60 per cent. 

Braces—35 per cent. . 

Undershirt—If silk, 60 per cent.; if worsted, 50 cents 
a pound and 35 percent. ad valorem ; ifcotton, 35 per 
i| cent. 

Drawers the same. . 

Shirt—Cotton, 5 cents a square yard; linen for the 
front, 35 per cent. 

Buttons, 35 per cent. 

Boots—Raw hides, 10 per cent.; tanned leather, 
calfskin, 30 per cent.; if patent leather, 35 per cent.; 
soles, 35 per cent. | oat 

Neck-handkerchief—If siik, 60 percent. 

Pocket-handkerchief—If silk, 60 per cent, if linen, 
35 per cent.; if cotton, 35 per cent. 

Gloves—Kid gloves, 50 per cent. 

Pocket knife, 35 per cent. 

11 Watch, 25 percent. 

| Silk watch-chain, 60 per cent. 

f TAXES UPON KNOWLEDGE. 

| Sir, the book-makers of the country have 
|| come here and demanded that we shall impose 
a duty of 25 cents per pound on imported 
books. I do not blame them for making this 
application, rough as it seems, and I think it 
ought to be heeded, provided we continue the 
present rates of taxation upon them, for we owe 
to the book-makers of the country equity In 
protection, as it is called, and equal and exact 
justice. I hold in my hand a statement of the 
| American book-publishers, in which they show 
that they pay forty different taxes to the United 
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States. This excessive taxation is the cause 
of the enormous price of books at the present 
time, the price having doubled since the war. 
Let me state some of these taxes: 
MATERIALS ENTERING INTO BOOK-MAKING. 
1 Esparto grass, (to make paper,) 20 per cent. ad va- 
oren. 

Esparto pulp, $5 per ton and 10 percent. ad valorem. 

Old flax and hemp tow, 20 per cent. 

Old rope and bagging, 20 per cent. 

Bleaching powders, 30 cents per 100 pounds, or $2 
on the $1,000 if made here. ; 

Soda-ash, 50 cents per 100 pounds, or $2 on the $1,000 
if made here. 

Alum, 60 cents per 100 pounds, or $2 on the $1,000 
if made here. 

Wire cloth, 40 per cent. ad valorem, or $2 on the 
$1,000 if made here. 

Felting, 20 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad va- 
lorem, or $2 on the $1,000 if made here. 

Carmine, 35 per cent. ad valorem, or $2 on tho $1,000 
if made here. 

Ultramarine, 25 per cent. ad valorem, or $2 on the 
$1,000 if made here. . 

If the book-maker electrotypes his matter he 
consumes copper, which is subject to a duty 
of 35 per cent. 

Muriatic acid, subject to 10 per cent. duty. 

Sulphuric acid, subject to 1 cent per pound duty. 

Ammonia, subject to 20 per cent. duty, 
Alcohol, subject to $2 per gallon duty. 

Sponge, subject to 20 por cent. duty. 

Zinc, subject to 14 cents per pound duty. 
Beeswax, subject to 10 per cent. duty. 

Benzole, subject to 40 cents per gallon duty. 
Black load, subject to $10 per ton duty. 

Olive oil, subject to 25 cents per gallon duty. 
Mereury, subject to 15 por cent, duty. 

Sulphate of coppor, subject to 25 per cent. duty, 
Uampblack, paying 25 per cont. duty, or $2 on the 


* linGoed oil, paying 23 cents per gallon, or $2 on the 

Molasses, paying 8 cents por gallon duty. 

Glue, paying 20 per cent. duty, or $2 on the $1,000. 

All these articles enter into the manufacture 
of books, and as long as the book manufac- 
turer pays 40 taxes to the Government he should 
have 25 cents per pound of daty upon imported 
hooks, if not to protect him against the foreign 
manufacturer of books, to protect him from 
the iron hand of his own hard Government. 
NIMMO'S REPORT ON THE DESTRUCTION OF COMMERCE. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not detain the House 
longer, further than to call its attention to one 
document which has been sent to us by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and that is the report 
of the gentleman who has the custody of the 
statistics of the commerce and the navigation 
of the country, Mr. Nimmo. Itis a most mel- 
ancholy report, and makes a man more sad to 
read it than even ‘Burton on Melancholy.” 
The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
who the other day attacked Mr. Wells’s report, 
should attack Mr. Nimmo’s, too, for he has 
recorded more lugubrious facts and issued a 
far more damaging document for the tariff and 
bounty interests he is advocating than any- 
thing Mr. Wells has sent to the country. Mr. 
Nimmo records that there are now 117 foreign 
steamers bringing imports and emigrants into 
the country, and carrying off our exports, and 
allunder a foreign flag: 10 in Portland, Maine, 
94 in New York, 4 from Baltimore, 9 from 
New Orleans, 18 lines in all, and with a ton- 
nage of 268,437 tons. Not one of them under 
an American flag. 

Another statement made to me from New 
York is as follows: 


fy, 
The Bremen Jine to New York— Tone, 
18 steamers of 3,009 tons eaCh.usesensssrerer 54,000 
French line— 
4 steamers of 3,000 tons each 12,009 


Hamburg linc— 
Ii stcamers of 3,000 tons cach 
Inman line— 


.. 88,000 


16 steamers, each 3,000 tons. 48,000 
National line— 
12 steamers, each 3,100 tons... 37,200 
Williams & Guion line— 
6 steamers, cach 3,100 tons....ceseesseseesecceeee 18,600 
Cunard line— 
24 steamers of 3,000 tons cach... 72,000 
London line— 
4 steamers, cach 2,000 tons..esscesssserseess 8,000 
Anchor line— 
24 steamers, each 1,200 tons... eens 28,800 
119 steamers. Total tons..cucisceecsesreees 311,600" 


These divide, I am informed, $10,000,000 
dividends, and employ 15,000 men on board, 
in docks, and elsewhere. 

The havoc made on our commerce during 
the war by the Alabama is fresh in our mem- 
ories, bnt each one of these 119 steamers en- 
tering our ports is superior in strength and 
speed to the Alabama, and could at a short 
notice be made available as a naval vessel, 
especially in the destruction of commerce. 


SEVENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS FOREIGN CAPITAL 
THUS INVESTED. 

The amount of capital invested in these 
steamers, in building and fitting out, is about 
$75,000,000, and while the larger portion of 
their revenue is obtained from this country, 
not one dollar that can be dispensed with 
is expended here in the way of repairs or 
outfit. : . ; 

Information obtained from business men 
acquainted with steamships enables me to say 
that the yearly cost of repairs to hulls, machin- 
ery, furniture, &c., is not less than 12 per 
cent. of the original cost, which in the above 
vessels would involve an annual expenditure 
of $9,000,000, while the amount expended in 
this country on that account does not exceed 
$100,000, causing a continual lass to this coun- 
try in capital and labor, as, but for the increased 
cost, a considerable portion could bedone here, 
thereby benefiting our business and that of the 
country at large. 

DESTRUCTION OF ENGINE-SHOPS. 

Comparing the condition of our ship-yards 
and marine-engine works at the present time 
and previous to our late war, the following 
facts will appear : 

In the city of New York for twenty years previous 
to our war thero were cight large marine-engine 
shops and a large forge all engeged in tho construc- 
tion and ropair of engines and boilers, besides many 
small establishments for repairing only. A 

Thero were twonty ship-yards, a number of smith 
shops, spar-yards, sail-making and rigging manu- 
facturers, and not less than 20,000 men were regu- 
larly employed therein, with not less 2,000 young 
men apprenticed inthe various branches of the busi- 
ness. 

In the marine-engine works a few are striving to 
maintain an existence by keeping a few men em- 
ployed in other iron work, trusting that Congress 
may do something to relieve thoir present condi- 
tion. 

Among those closed and formerly well known 
as large establishments, and of whose produc- 
tions our citizens were justly proud, are the fol- 
lowing: 

The Allaire Works—one of the oldest in tho coun- 
try, its machinery alltaken out and the building used 
for car stables. f ALO j 

The Fulton Works—the machinery is beingdisposed 
of and the property for sale, 

The Etna Works—tho machinery has been removed 
and the property advertised forsale. 

The Neptune Works have been broken up and the 
buildings used for a saw-mill. 

The Novelty Works have abandoned the marine- 
engine work and turned their facilities to the pro- 
duction of castings for buildings. 


TWENTY THOUSAND SKILLED WORKMEN OUT OF 
EMPLOY. 

Of the ship-yards all are unoccupied and idle 
with the exception of one small steamer for the 
coastwise trade. Ofthe twenty thousand skilled 
workmen employed in and around New York 
in the construction and fitting out of ships and 
steamers a few years since not one thousand 
are now employed in the same occupations, 
and of the two thousand apprentices there are 
not to-day one hundred. 

With no ships or engines to build, and no 
young men under instructions, the art will be 
lost tous. It requires years of experience and 
labor to educate the mechanics employed in 
the construction ofa steamship. The ore can 
be taken from the bed and manufactured into 
pig-iron by rude and unskilled hands, but it 
occupies months and a large force of skilled 
workmen to convert it into a steam-engine or 
an iron ship. With all our mineral deposits 
no wealth can accrue to us without the skill to 


use them; and as well might we expect to 
educate our children with our schools all closed 
and the teachers engaged in other occupations 
as to retain the art of building ships or steam- 
engines with none to build. 
WRECKED SHIPPING. 
When J recapitulate these melancholy facts, 


| Mr. Chairman, with difficulty do I repress the 


pulsations of my heart, and the passion such 
a record of national folly and crime inspires. 
Our great Republic opens upon two oceans, 
upon the Gulf of Mexico south, and the great 
lakes north; our continent overflows with all 
the material necessary for ship-building. We 
have harbors unrivaled; we have seamen, who, 


| from the days of Paul Jones to the days of 


Farragut, have known no fear nor shrunk from 
any adventure, who have stormed the fires of 
Tripoli and of New Orleans, and yet now our 
commerce scarcely ventures beyond our capes 
and headlands, or, if so, it is swept from the 
open seas by the superior and better maritime 
administration of England, France, Germany, 
and even Sweden and Norway. We, who in 
the Old World have seen, in Asia and in Af- 
rica as well as in Europe, the star-spangled 
banner every where—and who have seen it, with 
pride and pleasure—we, who have traced it from 
the Arctic to the Antarctic, from the Pacific 
and the Atlantic to the Indian sea, and from 
the Indian sea to the Behring straits—we, who 
have seen that flag carried in grandeur and 


j glory all over the earth, now sce it scarcely 


anywhere on any of the broad seas of that 
earth. It has been banished, swept away, 
killed, damned, by our accursed tariff. It is 
gone—almost all gone; the wrecks of it only 
saved by our exclusive coastwise navigation, 
or upon the distant shores of the Pacific, too 
far from England, too far for the mariners 
of the Baltic to crush it, as it is otherwise 
ernshed and crumbled everywhere upon the 
open seas. 

The most melancholy picture now on the 


j earth, the most deplorable for the American 


who loves his country, is to see in the harbor 
of New York, flying from the fleets of shipping 
there assembled, the British cross of St. George, 
the tri-colors of France, of Belgium, and of 
Italy ; the red, black, and gold of Germany, 
and the yellow of Spain—foreign flags every- 
where, and the star- spangled banner nowhere 
but upon some coastwise craft. How is this? 
Why is this? Are the days of Preble and 
Decatur rubbed out of the American calendar? 
Are the Constitution and the Guerriere for- 
gotten? Are the memories of Tripoli and of 
the Algerines no more? Ilave the industry 
and enterprise of our country gone—all gone? 
Do we, the sons of glorious ancestral fame, 
mean to give up the dominion of the seas? 
Never, never, sir. Evennow, while theaccursed 
tariff is pouring into our ships its fatal grape 
and canister, and the star-spangled banner is 
going down, every true-hearted American re- 
echoes the dying words of Lawrence : 
“ Don’t give up the ship.” 
TAXATION ON SHIPS, 


The effects of the enormous duties which are 
levied upon our shipping we find set forth in 
Nimmo’s Statistics, which is a most valuable 
work. Ona 1,000 ton ship of oak or spruce 


| the taxes are now $8,000. A duty of $8,000 


is what is now paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment on the building of an American 1,000 ton 
ship. On an iron ship of 1,000 tons the duty 
is $21,000. The (French) Ville de Paris, a 
3,000 ton ship, if built in the United States, 
it is estimated by Mr. Roach of New York, 
would pay $127,000 in taxes to the United 
States Government. Mr. F. W. Smith, the 
treasurer of the Atlantic Iron Works, Boston, 
submitted in October last to the Committee of 
Ways and Means the following statement of 
the rates of duty upon the descriptions of iron 
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most used in ship-building, under various 
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TAXING THE FLAG. 
The duties upon a ship are so numerous that 
itis difficult to remember them all. Iwil 
recite some of the articles which are taxed. On 
chains there is an enormous duty, and so with 
cables, anchors, felt, timber, copper, zinc, tin, 
canvas, lead, paints, cordage, &c. Webb, the 
great ship-builder of New York, estimates the 
duties on our shipping at 11,4 per cent., 
while McKay, the renowned ship-builder of 
Boston, estimates them at 134 per cent. Even 
upon the flag that floats over an American 
ship—the flag of freedom—one, one only, I 
believe, grasping manufacturer in Massachu- 
setts, has laid his clutches and demanded a 
bounty from that flag; so that every part of 
a ship, from its keel and the copper on its 
sides to the bunting that floats from the mast- 
head, is enslaved to monopoly. In the woolen 
bill of 1867, that wicked bargain between the 
woolen manufacturers of the East and the 
wool-growers of the West for a common pub- 
lic robbery, cupidity slyly inserted: 
On bunting 20 cents per square yard, and in ad- 
dition thereto 35 per cent, ad valorem.” 
So that the duties have been run up to: 


19 per cent. 
30 per cent, 


35 per cent. 
fn 1864 . 50 per cent. 
In 1867.. . 140 per cent. 


One hundred and forty per cent., and that a 


| never will be a finality so long as we have to 


bounty to one bunting manufactory on the 
flag of our country! And, sir, it is but jus- 
tice that such a tariffed flag should float over 
such atariffed country; forthe 140 percent. pro- 
hibition bounty on it but represents the almost 
innumerable bounties of the four or five thou- 
sand tariffed articles upon which forty millions 
of people are now paying taxes. 


THE BILL MR. BROOKS IS TO PROPOSE. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a bill 
which, at the proper parliamentary time—not 
now—I shall present to the consideration of 
the House, and I hope it will meet with favor 
there. It is a bill in almost all respects like 
that reported from the Committee of Ways and 
Means and differing from itin only a few items. | 
I accept the reductions of the committee on 
tea, sugar, aud coffee, and cocoa and molasses ; 
although I think it would be far wiser to reduce 
these enormous duties on which I have been 
dwelling, and by the reduction on which the j 
people would gain forty times more than by 
these reductions here proposed, but I accept | 
them as a necessity of my position. I accept 
the duties proposed by the committee on spices. 
Ou pig-iron I propose a duty of $3 per ton; 
on serap-iron, the same. 

Then, again, I accept the list of free articles 
which the committee have presented in their 
bill with some fewadditions, to wit, salt, timber, 
hides, coal, bleaching powders, soda-ash, and 
hatters’ furs, making them all free. 

This bill which I present will reduce the rev- 
enue, but not so muchas it can stand reducing 
or as it ought to be reduced. The reduction 
of the duties on sugar and molasses will reduce 
it about $10,200,000; on tea the reduction will 
be $1,957,000; on coffee, $2,818,000 ; on pig- 
iron, $799,000; on scrap-iron, $697,000; on 
pig-lead, to 1 cent per pound, $800,000; on 
salt, $1,136,225 ; on lumber, $1,262,000; fire- 
wood, $35,000; on hides and skins, $1,116,- 
000; on bleaching powders, $101,000; soda- 
ash, $656,000; hatters’ furs, $813,000; and 
on otherarticles inthe frec list about $8,500,000 
more. These estimates are based upon the | 
supposition that the importations for the next 
year will continue the same, as regards quan- | 
tity, as last year. But the import of pig-iron, 
scrap-iron, lead, tea, sugar, and coffee, with 
increase inevitably; partly through the increased 
population of the country, and partly through 
the increase of consumption which will be 
stimulated by a reduction of rates. The gain 
in the consumpticn of sugars alone is now at 
the rate of about 30,000,000 pounds per annum. 
The whole amount of reduction of revenue 
under the above-heads, allowing no gain from 
increased imports, will be $24,890,000; but | 
allowing a gain from increased imports, the 
reduction of the revenue will not probably be 
much in excess of 20,000,000, the proposed 
reduction of the Ways and Means. . 


FINALITY WHEN JUSTICE IS DONE. 


Tf this bill, which I am to introduce, should | 
be successful, I do not look upon it as a final- 
ity. I tell the gentlemen on the other side— 
I do not mean the political other side, but í 
gentlemen on the high tariff side—I tell them 
that there never will be a finality as long 
as these enormous duties are imposed upon 
39,000,000 consumers of this country for the | 
benefit of some 1,000,000 of manufacturers. | 

There never will be a finality until our tariff | 
approximates the simplicity of the British | 
tariff, which I have read here this day. There 


pay the enormous duties on wools and woolens 
which this schedule exhibits—higher duties for 
what are consumed by the poorer classes and | 
lower duties for the rich. There never can be 
a finality until all the shackles are stricken 
from the freedom of trade and men are left | 
free to buy where they can buy cheapest, and 
to sell where they can sell best. 


= 


| hardly be restrained from revolution. 


My own conviction is that if the people of this 
country knew the enormous taxation which is 
levied upon them, directly and indirectly, by 
these high tariff rates that have been imposcd 
during the convulsion of the civil war, when 
they were thinking of other things, they would 
Thun- 
ders of remonstrance‘and protest at least would 
pour in upon this House from the Sonth and 
the West, from the mountains and the prai- 
ries, and from the far-distant Pacific; and the 
89,000,000 consumers at home would raise 
such an outcry as to scare from the lobbies of 
tbe Capitol the representatives of the 1,000,000 
of manufacturers here. 

There will be no finality until justice is done 
to the great body of the people. There willbe 
no finality until monopoly is brought down and 
equalityisbroughtup. ‘There willbe no finality 
as long as legislation is so wielded as to make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer. There 
will be no finality so long as immense fortunes, 
with the sluice-way of a Niagara, are pouring 
into the coffers of a few men to the impover- 
ishment of the great masses of the people. I 
offer this bill, therefore, asan installment only, 
and ifit isnotaccepted Í shall join with others— 
with any others from any political party, in 
an appeal from this House to the thousands 
and hundreds of thousands outside of it; and 
if nobody else will do it, in the course of time, 
I will take these articles [holdingup samples of 
woolens] on which there isthis high tariff’; and, 
mounting a peddler’s wagon, go through the 
agricultural districts exhibiting with them a hoe, 
a plow, an ax, a shovel, a trace-chain, a knife 
and fork, with other articles, and demonstrate 
to the eyes of the people the unjust, the enorm- 
ous, the wicked taxation that is imposed upon 
them by the existing tariff. 


Sisters of Our Lady of Merey. 
SPEECH OF HON. ©. ©. BOWEN, 


Or SOUTIL CAROLINA, 
Ix tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 21, 1870. 


The House had under consideration the following 
bill: 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That in consideration of the services ren- 
dered by tho Sisters of Our Lady of Mercy of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, to sick and wounded Union 
officers and soldiers while the said city was under 
bombardment during the war, there be paid out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated tho sum_of $20,000, to be expended under the 
direction of Sister M. Xavier in rebuilding their 
orphan asylum in said city. 

Mr. BOWEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in the 
advocacy ofa bill upon which I cannot conceive 
how men can differ. Its features are so pre- 
eminently meritorious, so entirely free from 
objection, that I cannot entertain a doubt but 
that it will receive the support of a large ma- 
jority of this House. It needs only to be 
understood to meet the approbation of every 
well-thinking man. Itappeals to all the better 
feelings of ournature—to patriotism, gratitude, 
humanity, generosity, and religion. It is not 
urged as a claim against the Government, as 
those in whose interest the measure is presented 
are too pure in mind and heart, too far removed 
from the things of this world, too exalted in 
their sense of duty, to ask or to accept a dollar 
from this Government by way of compensation. 
The relief asked by this bill is asked as a res- 
ognition by the Government of services ren- 
dered and duties performed to the country in 
the time of its distress and calamity that are 
not purchasabie with money and were not 
rendered with the hope of any earthly reward, 
but which rank in value and importance with 
the valor of the soldier and the wisdom of ths 


i| Statesman. 
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Sir, many years ago, without reference to 
the war, without regard to any particular inter- 
est, with nothing to subserve but ‘‘God and 
humanity’? in its broadest and most catholic 
sense, a band of noble women separated them- 
selves from the world and allits pleasures and 
ambitions, and, under the celestial name of 
“The Sisters of our Lady of Mercy,’’ devoted 
themselves and their lives to the cause of reliev- 
ing the miseriesand sufferings ofmankind. They 
established themselves at the city of Charles- 
ton, in South Carolina, and dispensed their 


charities to all alike, without regard to creed,- 


nationality, or caste; to be in need was the only 
passport required to share their affections and 
their charities. By thrift, economy, industry, 
and the gifts of the well-disposed and grateful 
people of the city and neighborhood of Charles- 
ton, these angelic women erected a large and 
valuable edifice in furtherance of their misson, 
which was used as an orphan asylum and 
seminary of learning for the poorand destitute, 
which was presided over by Sister Xavier, the 
principal of the order. 

The religious faith of these devoted women is, 
as Lam informed, the Roman Catholic. While, 
sir, I am not myself a member of that denom- 
ination, and while I am aware that the major- 
ity of the members of this House are of the 
Protestant faith, it gives me heartfelt pleasure 
to state upon this floor, as an act of simple jus- 
tice, that there is not a religious sect in this 
country that has done more in the cause of 
charity and mercy than the Roman Catholic 
denomination. Ever the pioneers of our front- 
iers, they carry the blessings of Christianity in 
advance of the march of civilization, and min- 
ister to the spiritual and physical wants of the 
savage on the distant plains and in the mount- 
ains with the same free hand and pious heart 
that they perform the same duties to their own 
people. But, Mr. Speaker, the order of the 
Sisters of Mercy, for whom relief is asked by 
this bill, represents no sect. ‘Their religion is 
too broad, too far-reaching, too comprehensive 
and penetrating to be classified. It is catholic 
in the mostgeneral sense of that term, embrac- 
ing as it does the whole human family and 
resting upon the foundations of utter self-abne- 
gation and devotion to the alleviation of suffer- 
ing, wherever it is to be found, without other 
reward than the approval of conscience and a 
hope of heaven. 

i have said this much, Mr. Speaker, on the 
subject of the religion of the members of this 
order and the general character of their work 
in order to dispel from the mind of any mem- 
ber of this House any prejudice that might 
rest there against the Roman Catholic church, 
and that the action of this House on this bill 
may be like that of the Sisters of Mercy, 
moved solely by a desire to do what is just and 
right; and having once placed this House in 
that attitude I have little fear of the result 
when I shall have narrated before it the ser- 
vices that this holy order have performed for 
the United States Government in ministering 
to its bleeding, starving, and dying soldiers in 
tbe darkest and most trying hour of the Re- 
public, and the losses it has sustained at the 
bands of that Government. 

Sir, after the erection of this seminary and 
orphan asylum in the city of Charleston these 
good Sisters continued to minister to the wants 
ofthe suffering; stopping not to inquire whether 
they were from Maine or South Carolina, from 
Massachusetts or Georgia; whether they were 
Catholic or Protestant. Many, Mr. Speaker, 


is the unfortunate orphan they have snatched | 


from a career of crime and degradation and 
reared into an educated and respected citizen. 
Thousands are the eases where their timely aid 
has preserved lives that would otherwise have 
been sacrificed to disease and want. These 
services, Mr. Speaker, alone would entitle them 
to the love and respect of this House, even if 


they did not induce it to award them material 
aid. 

But, sir, when the civil war broke out, and 
these good Sisters found themselves in the front 
of the great conflict, located at a point where 
centered the most bitter feeling, where raged 
the fiercest struggle, did they falter or fly? 
No, M 
saw but an enlarged field of duty in the mighty 
conflict; they organized for the work; they 
knew no section. Located in the heart of the 
South, their boundless love and charity em 
braced the whole North. They took sides with 
none; butas the Saviour taught mercy and char- 
ity they practiced them. ‘I'he war progressed; 


& Charleston became a depot for Federal pris- 


oners; all the prison-houses were filled to 
overflowing; the race-course was converted 
into a prison-pen and crowded with suffering 
Union prisoners, and the horrors of Ander- 
sonville were being repeated. During this 
time these Sisters were unremitting in their 
care of and attention to these suffering soldiers 
of the United States. They were, in fact, the 
only ones who could or did administer to the 
wants of those who, in the midst of their ene- 
mics, distant from home, in a beleaguered city, 
were hopelessly cut off from succor. In this 
trying hour could be seen these holy women 
smoothing the pillows of the sick, feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, and affording con- 
solation to the dying and despairing. No case 
of suffering or sickness was allowed to escape 
them; to the very limit of their means and 
endurance were they faithful to their work. 

As the bombardment of the city progressed 
the shot and shell of the Union armies and 
ships battered down their house. Their tender 
flock was again without a fold, and the labor 
of a life lay at their feet a mass of shapeless 
ruins, and this inflicted by the forces whose 
sick and wounded prisoners they were nursing 
with motherly and sistérly affection and ten- 
derness, Didthey repine, did they desert their 
charge, did they even entertain a harsh thought 
toward the authors of their loss? Far from it, 
sir. Their work went on with redoubled vigor 
and increased fidelity, About this time that 
dreadful scourge, the yellow fever, broke out 
in the camp of the prisoners and added con- 
sternation and terror to the catalogue of mis- 
eries they were enduring. Strong men fled, 
physicians deserted their posts, and men were 
left to die with none but a sick comrade to 
render them what poor assistance the prison- 
pen afforded. During all this period of panic 
and sickness these devoted Sisters were as faith- 
ful to their vows as the needle to the pole. 
Throughout the whole progress of the war 
their fortitude and self-denial showed forth 
with preéminent luster. Their own privations 
were, indeed, in many respects severe, but the 
suffering was endured. The sick and wounded 
Federal prisoners were upheld by that kind of 
holy fortitude which enabled the Christian 
martyrs to smile amid the flames and to tri- 
umph even in the agonies of death. Never 
did wife or mother minister to the wants of 
husband or son with more affection or fidelity 
than did they to the Union prisoners. 

Sir, I speak from the best evidence when I 
say that to.their efforts alone is due the lives 
of thousands of Union soldiers which would 
otherwise have been sacrificed by sickness and 
want. I hold in my hand, sir, the petition of 
these Sisters of Mercy to this Congress, for an 


| appropriation of $20,000 to enable them to 


rebuild their asylum. Itis signed by twenty 
senators and fifty representatives of the South 


| Carolina Legislature, to which is attached a 


joint resolution of the Legislature of that State 
praying Congress to make the appropriation. 

The petition and resolution set forth the facts, 
in a brief manner, which I have related in the 
presentation of this matter to the House. Ac- 
companying these documents are numerous 


r. Speaker, that cannot be said; they | 


letters from various prominent persons and 
officials of the country to Sister Xavier and 
others, advocating and recommending the 
granting by Congress of the relief asked by 
this bill. Among these letters are the most 
touching expressions of gratitude from Union 
officers and soldiers to this much-beloved Sis- 
ter for the manifold acts of kindness bestowed 
by her and her coworkers when they were suf- 
fering in the prisons and hospitals of Charles- 
ton. These sentiments come from men of all 
rank, from general to private, and are distrib- 
uted over the States of the whole Union far and 
wide. They tell but one story—that of unre- 
mitting kindness and love to them when in 
prison and in want. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel in my heart that could 
this House hear them all read no member 
whose heart beats with humanity could for a 
moment resist their influence, but each would 
hasten to record his vote in support of this 
measure. But as my time is too limited for 
the reading of lengthy papers I will content 
myself by making a few extracts for your 
consideration and in support of what I have 
already said. 

Captain John E. Michener, of the eighty-fifth 
Pennsylvania infantry, writes to Sister Xavier, 
under date of April 6, 1869, among other things, 
as follows: 


“On my arrival at Charleston, South Carolina, 
during the summer and fall of 1864, with the * immor- 
tal’ six hundred who were placed under fire of the 
Union guns on Morris Island, [met you and your 
noble Sisters in the hospitals and prisons administer- 
ing to the wants and comforts of my fellow-prisoners 
by furnishing them not only with proper food, nour- 
ishment, &c., but even clothing to those who were 
destitute. I also witnessed the noble sacrifice you 
made in nursing our sick during those days when the 
yellow fever was carrying off our best officers and 
men, and when confederate officials wero too much 
alarmed to even furnish water forthesick and dying; 
and I know full well that butfor your untiring devo- 
tion to our helpless officers and soldiers thousands 
to-day would have been sleeping the sleep that 
knows no waking.” 


Brevet Brigadier General John B. Dennis 
writes to Sister Xavier: 


“I venture to say that if any person, sect, or soci- 
ety in any of the States recently in rebellion are enti- 
tled to the consideration of the United States Gov- 
ernment, most certainly it is the society of the Sisters 
of Mercy of Charleston, South Carolina, for their 
untiring doyotion to the unfortunates whose lot it 
was to be prisoners of war in that city. Hundreds 
of officers of the United States Army and thousands 
of enlisted men (of the Army) can and will be glad 
to testify to the uniform kindness and devotion to the 
wants of allwho came within their reach while starv- 
ingin tho jails and at the race course in that city, 
or languishing in the hospitals of the same. 

“I for one would be willing to bear my own ex- 
penses to Washington to testify before any commit- 
tec that may be appointed to consider the subject.” 


His Excellency, Robert R. Scott, Governor 
of South Carolina, under date of January 20, 
1869, says: 


“I earnestly recommend to the kind consideration 
and good offices of our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress Sister Xavier, of the religious order of 
Our Lady of Mercy, who visits Washington city with 
a view of procuring an appropriation from Congress 
forrebuilding her orphan asylum in Charleston, which 
was destroyed during the bombardment of that city. 
I was personally cognizant during my imprisonmen 
in Charleston, and subsequently while] wasstatione 
in that city, of the active and unceasing benevolence 
of the Sistors of Mercy, their charitable offices being 
freely dealt out to all who needed them without ref- 
erence to class, condition, or nationality; and I 
know of many of my friends and acquaintances in 
the Federal Army who were the recipients of their 
beneficial and kind attentions, Many a sick and 
wounded Federal prisoner was indebted to them for 
nourishment and attention, and frequently their 
dying pillows were soothed and comiorted by the 
pious consolations of the Sisters. Icarnestly hope 
they may succeed in their petition to Congress.” 


Lieutenant Colonel T. S. Payne, of the one 
hundredth New York volunteers, writes to the 
President of the United States on this subject, 
and after detailing his capture and imprison- 
ment in Charleston, in speaking of a hospital 
in which were many wounded Union soldiers, 
says: : 

“This hospital was assigned exclusively to and for 
our wounded prisonors, and all citizens were for- 
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bidden permission to visit the hospital. But the 
Sisters of Mercy, after much opposition, succeeded in 
obtaining permission to visit the hospital for the pur- 
pose of dispensing their truly Christian charity and 
relieving the sufferings of the wounded and dying. 

“T need not particularize, but will state that the 
attention of these angels of mercy to our wounded 
soldiers were at this time incessant and unceasing, 
never failing to call daily, and some one or more of 
them (of whom there seemed to be many) calling 
oftener and administering to the severer cases. In 
the supplies of palatable food and changes of cloth- 
ing furnished by the Sisters to those destitute and 
in all their ministrations they made no distinction 
between rank, color, or creed, but their efforts of 
relief were directed to all alike.” 

_ General Gillmore, who carried on the opera- 
tions before Charleston, adds his testimony to 
the meritorious character of this application. 
He says: 

“T most cheerfully add my name to this appeal in 
behalf of tho ‘Sisters of our Lady of Merey,’ of 
Charleston, having in view the reconstruction of 
their buildings destroyed by the bombardment from 
Morris Island. Tho aid rendered by the ‘Sisters’ to 
our Union prisoners during the war was unremitting, 
and [ have no doubt that many valuable lives were 
saved to the Union cause thereby. I most earnestly 
commend the cause of the society to my friends and 
others in Congress, and hope that an appropriation 
for the object in view will be made.” 

Mr. Speaker, I could multiply evidence of 
the merits of this bill to an extent that would 
be wearisome to this House. ‘There is but one 
voice upon the subject from those whose mis- 
fortunes made them the recipients of the good 
offices of these holy women, and that voice is 
heard in an anthem of praise and gratitude for 
their kindness and tender care. ‘here is 
scarcely a member of this House some one or 
more ot whose constituents are not indebted to 
these Sisters for life or health. Could they be 
gathered to-day about the Halls of this Capitol 
such a shout would ascend to Heaven in testi- 
mony of the love they bear these good Sisters 
that the nation, through its Representatives on 
this floor, would hasten to record its voice in 
harmony with theirs. 

Sir, it may be urged that should this bill be 
passed it would form a precedent for paying 
for private property destroyed during the war. 
This objection might be raised did the Sisters 
of Mercy, whose property was destroyed, make 
any claim by way of compensation for the loss ; 
but they do not. So delicate is their sense 
of duty that they expressly decline not only to 
make a claim for their services rendered or 
property destroyed, but would be compelled to 
refuse compensation for the same were the 
Government to offer it to them in that form. 
Their attitude, Mr. Speaker, is this: when these 
services were rendered they were given in char- 
ity and to God. Not to men, but to God, did 
they look for their reward. 

When their property was destroyed they 
looked upon itas a dispensation of Heaven, into 
the cause of which they were. not to inquire, 
but to which they were to humbly bow and kiss 
the chastening hand without murmur or com- 
plaint. To these holy women the acceptance 
of payment for what they have done would in 
their estimation be sacrilegious. Sir, they 
seck only the means of doing good. They had 
by long and laborious efforts supplied them- 
selves with the means of being useful to suffer- 
ing humanity. By the fortunes of war they 
find themselves bereft of these facilities. Their 
only desire is to continue in the line of duty 
which they have marked out for themselves. 
Whether this great Government accedes to 
their request or not will make no difference in 
their course ; they will struggle on, dispensing 
their blessings with the same angelic spirit, 
but in a more limited sphere. By a denial of 
their petition the Government simply circum- 
scribes the limits of their charities, but will not 
in any degree dampen their ardor or lessen 
their efforts in the grand and holy cause in 
which they have enlisted for eternity. 

In order, Mr. Speaker, that no misappre- 
hension may exist as to the shape in which 
this application comes before Congress, I will 


quote an extract from a letter of Sister Xavier 
in response to one from Senator SAWYER, of 
South Carolina, in which he suggested the pre- 
sentation of a claim for services rendered, 
She says: 

** I have pondered over your suggestion of yester- 
day, regarding our petition, but could not come to 
the conclusion of making it out in the shape of a 
claim, which it certainly would be were I to havea 
calculation drawn out of the money expended for 
the relief of Union prisoners. 

“I assure you, Mr. Senator, that I had rather let 
the unsightly ruins of our orphan asylum remain as 
a monument of the late war than present a bill of 
charges for services which were voluntarily rendered 
to those poor fellows who sacrificed_their blood and 
liberty for the maintenanceoftho Union. The Sen- 
ators are aware that our petition has been gotten up 
by the men who were the recipients of our attentions 
during their illness in the prisons and hospitals of 
Charleston, and seconded by their general officers. 

* Therefore do wedecline making outa claim. They 
ask it as a gratuity for services rendered the Govern- 
ment. Morcover, Mr. Senator, money could not re- 
pay our labors during the whole of tho war, but the 
generosity of the Government can compensate our 
losses by granting the prayers of those who served 
their country in the hour of peril.” 

It will be seen from this that so far from 
any claim being made by these good Sisters for 
services rendered or property destroyed they 
expressly decline to do either. The petition 
emanates from the men who have been the 
recipients of their merciful care and attention, 
and is inspired solely by their gratitude. 

Can this Congress hesitate to grant the peti- 
tion of men whose valor saved the nation when 
they simply ask the expenditure of a few dol- 
lars as an act of justice, and in support of one 
of the grandest charities of the age? Mr. 
Speaker, I trust not. I know of no applica- 
tion that has ever been presented to Congress 
that appeals so strongly to the patriotism of 
its members as the one Lnow advocate. Grati- 
tude in individuals has always been esteemed a 
God-like attribute. Let it not be said that this 
great nation is insensible to its demands. Let 
us pass this bill; it will carry joy to the hearts 
of thousands of the brave men who served in 
the armies of the United States, and inspire 
these good women with new ardor in the great 
work, and if the nation should ever need their 
services again they will respond with that 
readiness which has ever characterized their 
order. | 

Keeling, Mr. Speaker, that I have done my 
duty so far as my humble ability would admit 
in presenting this case to this House, all that 
now remains for me isto record my vote in the 
affirmative, which last duty I am now ready to 
perform. 


Polygamy in Utah. 
SPEECH OF HON. W. H. HOOPER, 


OF UTAN, 
Ix tun Housu or Representatives, 
March 22 and 23, 1870. 


The House having under consideration the bill 
(If R. No. 1089) reported from the Committee on the 
Territories in aid of the execution of the laws in the 
Territory of Utah, and for other purposes— 


Mr. HOOPER, of Utah, said: 

Mr. Speaker: I wish to makea few remarks 
concerning the extraordinary bill now under 
consideration. While so doing I crave the 
attention of the House; for lam here not alone 
as one of the people sought to be cruelly op- 
pressed, not only as the Delegate representing 
Utah, but as an American citizen, to utter my 
solemn protest against the passage of a bill 
that aims to violate our dearest rights and is 
fraught with evil to the Republic itself. _ 

Ido not propose to occupy the time of the 
House by dwelling at length upon the vast con- 
tributions of the people of Utah to the wealth 
of the nation. There is no member of this 
House who does not recollect in his school- 
boy days the vast regions west of the Rocky 


mountains characterized in the geographies as 
the ‘‘ great American desert.” ‘‘ There,’’ said 
those veracious text-books, ‘‘ was a vast region 
wherein no man could live. There were springs 
and streams upon the banks of which could be 
seen the bleaching bones of animals and of 
men, poisoned from drinking of the deadly 
waters.’’? Around the borders of this vast 
desert, and in its few habitable parts, roamed 
the painted savages, only less cruel and re- 
morseless than the desert itself. 

In the midst of this inhospitable waste to- 
day dwell an agricultural, pastoral, and self- 
sustaining people, numbering one hundred and 
twenty thousand souls. Everywhere can bo 
seen the fruits of energetic and persistent 
industry. The surrounding mining Territories 
of Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Arizona, and 
Nevada in their infancy were fed and fostered 
from the surplus stores of the Mormon people. 
The development of the resources of these 
mining Territories was alone rendered possi- 
ble by the existence at their very doors of an 
agricultural people who supplied them with 
the chief necessaries of life at a price scarcely 
above that demanded in the old and populous 
States: The early emigrants to California 
paused on their weary journey in the redeemed 
wastes of Utah to recruit their strength and 
that of their animals, and California is to-day 
richer by thousands of lives and millions of 
treasure for the existence of this half-way 
house to El Dorado. 

To the people of Utah, therefore, is to be 
attributed no inconsiderable part in the pro- 
duction of the vast mineral wealth which has 
poured into the coffers of the nation from our 
mining States and Territories. 

This, however, is but a tithe of our contri- 
butions to the nation’s wealth. Byactual ex- 
periment we have demonstrated the practica- 
bility of redeeming these desert wastes. When 
the Pacific slope and its boundless resources 
shall have been developed; when beyond the 
Rocky mountains forty million people shall do 
homage to our flag, the millions of dwellers 
in Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, Colorado, and 
Montana, enriched by the products of their 
redeemed and fertilized deserts, shall point to 
the valley of Great Salt Lake as their exem- 
plar, and accord to the sturdy toilers of that 
land due honor, in that they inaugurated the 
system and demonstrated its possible results. 
These results are the offering of Utah to the 
nation, : 

When Robert Fulton’s first steamboat moved 
from New York to Albany, so far as concerned 
the value of the vessel, he had made scarce a 
perceptible addition to our merchant marine; 
but the principle, the practicability of which 
he then demonstrated, was priceless, and en- 
riched the nation more than if she had received 
the gift of the vessel, built from and loaded 
with solid gold. 

I will not, Mr. Speaker, trespass upon the 
time of the House by more than thus briefly 
adverting to the claims of Utah to the grati- 
tude and fostering care of the American people. 

For the first time in the history of the Uni- 
ted States, by the introduction of the bill under 
consideration, a well-defined and positive effort 
is made to turn the great law-making power 
of the nation intoa moral channel, and to legis- 
late for the consciences of the people. 

Here, for the first time, is a proposition to 
punish a citizen for his religious belief or un- 
belief. We have before us a statute-book des- 
ignating crimes. To restrain criminal acts, 
and to punish the offender, has heretofore 
been the province of the law, and in it we 
have the support of the accused himself. No 
man comes to the bar for trial with the plea 
that the charge upon which he is arraigned 
constitutes no offense. His plea is, ‘ Not 
guilty.” He cannot pass beyond and behind 
the established conclusions of humanity. But 
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this bill reaches beyond that code into the 
questionable world of morals, the debatable 
land of religious beliefs; and, first creating the 
offense, seeks, with the malignant fury of par- 
tisan prejudice and sectarian hate, to measure 
out the punishment. 

‘The bill before us declares that that system 
which Moses taught, that God allowed, and 
from which Christ, our Saviour, sprung is a 
crime, and that any man believing in it and 
practicing it—I beg pardon, the bill, as I shall 
presently show, asserts that belief alone is suf- 
ficient; that any one so offending shall not be 
tried, but shall be convicted, his children de- 
clared bastards, his wives turned outto starve, 
and his property be confiscated, in fact, for the 
benefit of the moral reformers who, as I believe, 
are the real instigators in this matter. 

The honorable member from Illinois, the 
father of this bill, informs us that this is a crime 
abhorred by men, denouneed by God, and pro- 
hibited and punished by every State in the 
Union. I have a profound respect for the mo- 
tives of the honorable member. L believe he 
is inspired by a sincere hostility to that which 
he so earnestly denounces. No earthly induce- 
ment could make him practice polygamy. Se- 
duction, in the eyes of thousands, is an indis- 
cretion, where all the punishment falls upon the 
innocent and unoffending. ‘he criminal taint 
attaches when the seducer attempts to marry 
his victim. This is horrid. This is not to be 
endured by man or God, and laws must be pro- 
mulgated to prevent and punish. 

While I have this profound regard for the 
morals and motives of the honorable member, 
I must say that I do not respect to the same 
extent his legal abilities.’ Polygamy is uot 
denounced by every State and Territory, and 
the gentleman will search in vaiu for the statute 
or criminal code of either defining its exist- 
ence and punishment. ‘Phe gentleman con- 
founds a religious belief with a criminal act. 
Ie is thinking of bigamy when he denounces 
polygamy, and in the confusion that follows 
blindly strikes out against an unknown enemy. 
Will he permit me to call hig attention to the 
distinction? Bigamy weans the wrong donea 
woman by imposing upon her the forms of 
matrimony while another wife lives, rendering 
such second marriage null and void. ‘The rep- 
utation and happiness of atoo confiding woman 
are thus forever blasted by the fraudulent acts 
of her supposed husband, and he is deservedly 
punished for his crime. Polygamy, on the 
contrary, is the act of marrying more than 
one woman, under a belief that a man has the 
right, lawfully and religiously, so to do, and 
with the knowledge and consent of both the 
wives. 

I suppose, Mr. Speaker, that in proclaiming 
the old Jeffersonian doctrine that that Govern- 
ment is best which governs least, I would not 
have even a minority upon this floor, But when 
I say that in a system of self-government such 
as ours, that looks to the purest democracy, and 
seeks to bea Governmentof the people, for the 
people and by the people, we have no room 
for the guardian, nor, above all, for the mas- 
ter, I can claim the united support of both 
parties, To have sucha Government, to retain 
such in its purest strength, we must leave all 
questions of morals and religion that lie out- 
side the recognized code of crime to the con- 
science of the citizen. In an attempt to do 
otherwise than this the world’s abiding- places 
have been washed with human blood, and its 
fields made rich with human bones. No Gov- 
ernment has been found strong enough to stand 
unshaken above the throes of religious fanat- 
icism when driven to the wall by religious per- 
secution. Ours, sir, would disappear like the 
“ baseless fabric of a vision ” before the first 
blast of such a convulsion. Does the gentle- 
man believe, for example, that in aiming this 
cruel blow at a handfal of earnest followers 


of the Lord in Utah he is doing a more justi- 
fiable act than would be, in the eyes of a major- 
ity of our citizens, a bill to abolish Catholicism, 
because of its alleged immorality; or a law to 
annihilate the Jews for that theyare Jews, and 
therefore obnoxious? Let that evil door once 
be opened; set sect against sect ; let the Bible 
and the school-books give place to the sword 
and the bayonet, and we will find the humanity 
of to-day the humanity of the darker ages, and 
our beautiful Government a mournful dream 
of the past. 

This is not only philosophically true, but, sir, 
it is historically a fact. tn making the appeal 
I stand upon the very foundation-stone of our 
constitutional Government. ‘Chat they might 
worship God in accordance with the dictates 
of conscience the fathers fled from their homes 
in Europe to the wilds of America. For this 
they bore the fatignes or perished in the wilds 
of a savage-haunted continent; for this they 
poured out their blood in wars, until every 
stone in the huge edifice that shelters us as a 
nation is cemented by the blood of the martyr. 
Upon this, however, I need notspend my time 
or yours; amere statement of the proposition 
is a conclusive argument from which the peo- 
ple, in their honest instincts, will permit no 
appeal. In our Constitution, still perfect and 
fresh as ever, we have a clause that cannot be 
changed and leave a vestige of a free Govern- 
ment. In the original instrument we find this 
language: ‘No. religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or pub- 
lic trust under the United States.” But this 
was not considered sufficiently comprehensive 
for a free people, and subsequently we find it 
declared, ‘‘ Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

Upon the very threshold of my argument, 
however, Lam met by the advocates of this 
extraordinary bill with the assumption that 
polygamy is not entitled to be considered as a 
portion of our religious faith; that under the 
Constitution we are to be protected and re- 
spected in the enjoyment of our religious faith, 
but that we are not entitled to consider as a 
portion thereof the views held by us as a peo- 
ple in reference to the marriage relation. One 
eminent disputant, as an argument, supposes 
a case where a religious sect might claim to 
believe in the rightfulness of murder, and to be 
protected in the enjoyment of that right. This 
is notin any sense a parallel case. Murder, 
by all law, human and divine, is a crime ; polyg- 
amy is not. In a subsequent portion of my 
remarks I shall show that not only by the 
authority of the Old Testament writers, but by 
numerous leading writers of the Christian 
church, the doctrine of polygamy is justified 
and approved. ‘he only ground upon which 
any argument can be maintained that our views 
of the marriage relation are not to be consid- 
ered as a portion of our religious faith is that 
marriage is a purely civil contract, and there- 
fore outside the province of religious doctrine. 
No sect of Christians can, however, be found 
who will carry their beliefs to thigextent. The 
Catholic church, the most ancient of the Chris- 
tian churches, and among the most powerful in 
numbers of the religious denominations of our 
country, upon this point is in accord with the 
Mormon church. 

Marriage, according to the faith of the Cath- 
olic church, is one of its sacraments ; is not in 
any sense a civil contract but a religious or- 
dinance, and the validity of a divorce granted 
by a civil court is denied. And not in any 
Christian church is the marriage contract 
placed on a par with other civil contracts, with 
a swap of horses or a partnership in trade. It 
is a civil contract, in that a court of equity 
for certain specified causes may dissolve it ; but 
not otherwise. Upon the marriage contract 
are invoked the most solemn sanctions of our 


Christianity ; the appointed ministers and ser- 
vants of God, by their presence and aid, give 
solemnity and efficiency to the ceremonial, and 
upon the alliance are invoked the divine guid- 
ance and blessing. To most intents and pur- 
poses with every Christian denomination the 
marriage ceremony is regarded as a religious 
ordinance. Upon this point, therefore, and a 
vital point in the discussion of the question 
before us, the Catholic church in fact, and the 
other religious denominations in theory and 
usual practice, are with the Mormons in their 
position, that the supervision and control of 
the marital relation are integral and essential 
portions of their religious faith and practice, 
in the enjoyment of which they are protected 
by the Constitution. oo 

The Mormon people are a Christian denom- 
ination. They believe fully in the Old and New 
Testaments, in the divinity of Christ’s mission, 
and the upbuilding and triumph of His church. 
They do not believe, however, that light and 
guidance from above ceased with the crucifixion 
on Calvary. On the other hand they find that 
in all ages, whenever a necessity therefor ex- 
isted, God has raised up prophets to speak to 
the people and to manifest to them His will and 
requirements. And they believe that Joseph 
Smith was such a prophet; that the time had 
arrived when there was a necessity for further 
revelation, and through Joseph Smith it was 
given to the world. , 

Upon this point of continuous revelation, 
which is really one of the turning points of the 
controversy, we are in accord with many of the 
most eminent divines of the Christian church, 
and with the most earnest and vigorous thinkers 
of our own day. 

Upon the departure of the Pilgrim fathers 
from Holland for America Rev. John Robin- 
son, their beloved pastor, preached a fare- 
well sermon, which showed a spirit of mildness 
and tolerance truly wonderful in that age, and 
which many who claim to be ministers of God 
would to well to imitate in this: 

“ Brethren, we are quickly to part from one another, 
and whether I may ever live to sce your faces on 
earth any more tho God of Heaven only knows; but 
whether the Lord hath appointed that or not, [charge 
you before God and His blessed angels that you fol- 
low me no further than you have seen me follow the 
Lord Jesus Christ. If God_reveal anything to you 
by any other instrument of His, be asready toreceive 
it ag you wore to receive any truth by my ministry: 
for I om fully persuaded, 1 am very confident, that 
the Lord has more truth yotto break forth out of His 
Holy Word. 

“For my part, I cannot sufficiently bewail the 
condition of the reformed churches, who are come 
to a period in religion, and will go at present, no 
further than the instruments of their reformation. 
The Lutherans cannot be drawn to go beyond what 


Luther saw. Whatever part of IHis will our good God 
has revealed to Calvin they will rather die than em- 
brace it; and the Calvinists, yousee, stick fast where 
they were left by that great man of God, who yet saw 
not all things. | 

“ This is a misery much to be lamented, for though 
they were burning and shining lights in their times, 
yet they penetrated not into the whole counsel of 
God; but were they now living would be as ready to 
embrace further light as that which they first re- 
ceived. I beseech you to remember that it is an ar- 
ticle of your church covenant that you shall be ready 
to receive whatever truths shall be made known to 
you from the written word of God,” 


And, says Ralph Waldo Emerson, in one of 
his most golden utterances: 


“Ilook for the hour when that supreme beauty 
which ravished the souls of those Hebrews, and 
through their lips spoke oracles to all time, shall 
speak in the West also. The Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures contain immortal sentences that havo 
been the bread of lifeto millions. Butthey have no 
epical integrity; are fragmentary; are not shown in 
their order to the intellect. I look for the new 
Teacher that shall follow so far those shining laws 
that he shall see them come full circle; shall see 
their rounding, complete grace; shall see the world 
to be the mirror of the soul.” 


Conceding, therefore, that new revelations 
may be at all times expected in the future of 
our race, as they have been at all times voach- 
safed in the past, and the whole controversy 
ends. A man hasarisennamed Joseph Smith; 
he claims to be a prophet of God, and a numer- 
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ous community see fit to admit the justice of 
suchclaim. Itisareligious sect ; ithas to-day 
vindicated its right to live by works and sacri- 
fices which are the admiration even of its ene- 
mies. It brings forward certain new doctrines ; 
of church government; of baptism, even for 
their dead; of the marriage relation. Upon 
what point is it more probable that light from 
above would be given to our race than upon 
the marriage relation? The social problem is 
the question of the age. The minds of many 
of the foremost men and women of our day 
are given to the study of the proper position 
and relations of the sexes. The wisest differ— 
differ honestly and unavoidably. Endless are 
the dispute and clamor of those honestly striv- 
ing to do away with the social evil, to amelior- 
ate the anomalous condition of the wronged 
and suffering women of to-day. And while 
this is so, while thousands of the good and 
pure of all creeds and parties are invoking the 
divine guidance in their efforts for the good 
of our fallen humanity, is it strange that the 
divine guidance thus earnestly besought should 
come; that the prayers of the righteous be 
answered? The Mormon people believe that 
God has thus spoken; that through Joseph 
Smith He has indicated the true solution of 
the social questions of our day; and while 
they persecute or question no man for differ- 
ing honestly with them as to the Divine author- 
ity of such revelation, they firmly insist that in 
their following of what they believe to be the 
will of God they are entitled to the same im- 
munity from persecution at the hands of the 
Government, and to the same liberty of thought 
and speech, wisely secured to other religious 
beliefs by the Constitution. 

Upon the point whether polygamy can prop- 
erly be considered asa part of our religious 
faith and practice I beg leave humbly further 
to submit, sir, that the decision rests solely on 
the conscience and belief of the man or woman 
who proclaims it to be a religious belief. As 
I have said, it is not numbered among the 
crimes of that code recognized by ali nations 
having any form of government under which 
criminals are restrained or punished, and to 
make it such a new code must be framed, 
My people proclaim polygamy as a part of 
their religious belief. If they are honest in 
this, however much they may be in error, they 
stand on their rights under the Constitution, 
and to arrest that error you must appeal to 
reason and not to force. I am here not to 
argue or demonstrate the truthfulness of their 
faith; I am not called upon to convince this 
honorable House that it is either true or false ; 
but if I can convince you that this belief is 
honorably and sincerely entertained my object 
is accomplished. 

It is common to teach, and thousands be- 
lieve, that the leaders of the sect of Latter- 
day Saints, popularly known as Mormons, 
are hypocrites, while their followers are either 
ignorant, deluded men and women or people 
held to their organization by the vilest impulses 
of lust. To refute these slanders I can only 
do as the earlier Christians did, point to their 
sufferings and sacrifices, and I may add the 
unanimous testimony of all, that aside from 
what they consider the objectionable practice 
of polygamy, my constituents are sober, moral, 
just, and industrious in the eyes of all impar- 
tial witnesses. In this community, removed 
by long reaches of wastes from the moral in- 
fluences of civilization, we have a quiet, orderly, 
and Christian community. Our towns are with- 
out gambling-hells, drinking-saloons, or broth- 
els, while from end to end of our Territory the 
innocent can walk unharmed ‘at all hours. 
Nor is this due to an organized police, but to 


the kind natures and Christian impulses of a. 


good people. In support of my argument of 
their entire sincerity | with confidence appeal 
to their history. 


The Mormon church was established at Fay- 
ette, New York, in the year 1880. In1831the 
headquarters of the people was removed to 
Kirtland, Ohio, and considerable numbers of 
missionaries were sent out to preach the new 
religion in various parts of the northern States. 
Many converts were made, and removed to 
Kirtland ; bat they were subjected to various 
petty annoyances and persecutions by the sur- 
rounding people. Land not being abundant or 
easily acquired for the rapidly increasing hum- 
bers the new converts were advised to locate 
in Jackson county, Missouri, where land was 
abundant and cheap, where in fact but few set- 
tlers had preceded our people. The Mormons 
soon became a prosperous and wealthy com- 
munity ; the same habits of industry and thrift 
which they have ever maintained being even 
then vigorously inculcated by their leaders. 
Many hundred thousand acres of Government 
land were purchased, fine farms and thriving 
settlements were established, and the first 
printing-press in western Missouri put in oper- 
ation. But the wealth acquired by the people 
was desired by our neighbors; the lawless bor- 
der-men, who afterward made the frontiers of 
Kansas their battle-field, attacked, plundered, 
and murdered our settlers, and finally drove 
them from their delightfal homes, which they 
appropriated to themselves. 

The title to much of the land in Jackson and 
other counties is to-day in Mormons who were 
then driven from their homes. During the 
troubles incident to the expulsion of the Mor- 
mons hundreds of men, women, and children 
were murdered, or died from diseases caused 
by exposure to the inclemencies of the weather. 
The wretched refugees afterward located in 
Clay, Caldwell, and Daviess counties, Missouri, 
where there were almost no settlers, and where, 
within a few years, their industries had again 
built up thriving settlements and accumulated 
large herds of stock. The outrages of Jack- 
son county were then repeated, the Mormons 
driven from their homes, which were seized 
by the marauders, and thousands of women 
and children driven forth homeless, and the 
prey for the border-ruffians whose cupidity had 
been excited by the wealth of the industrious 
exiles. Hundreds perished from cold, expo- 
sure, and starvation. But their leaders, sus- 
tained by an undying faith, again called to- 
gether their scattered and impoverished fol- 
lowers, and removing to Illinois, founded the 
city of Nauvoo. 

For several years they were comparatively 
undisturbed. ‘They built up one of the most 
thriving and beautiful cities of the State. Far 
as the eye could reach from the eminence of 
their temple the well-tilled farms and gardens, 
the comfortable farm-houses, the mills and 
factories and well-filled schools attested the 
industry, the thrift, and the wealth of the once 
persecuted people. But again their wealth 
created envy in the lawless border-men of the 
new State. Without what even their enemies 
claim was justifiable cause, and in a manner 
which Governor Ford characterized as a per- 
manent disgrace to the people of the State, 
they were attacked, pillaged, and driven across 
the river, their houses burned, their women 
and children driven forth unsheltered in the 
inclement season of the year. their leaders 
brutally murdered. 

‘The annals of religious persecution, so fruit- 
ful of cruel abuse, can give nothing more 
pitiable and heartrending than the scenes 
which followed this last expulsion. Aged men 
and women, the sick and feeble, children of 
tender years, and the wounded, driven into the 
flats of the river, yet in sight of their once 
happy houses, to perish from exposure and star- 
vation. While over our broad land the church- 
bells of Christian communities were ringing 
out peace and good-will to men ; while to the 
churches thronged thousands to hear preached 


the Gospel of charity and forgiveness, these 
poor, heart-sick followers of the same Redeemer 
were driven in violence from. their houses to 
perish like wild beasts in the swamps and 
wilderness. The gentlemen charge us with 
hyprocrisy and depraved lusts for motives with 
such a record as this to mock their charges! 
The world has many hypocrites, and is well 
filled. with wicked men, but they keep about 
them the recompense of sin, and have other 
histories than this I give you, and which his- 
tory no man can deny, + ` 

Word went out to the world that Mormonism 
had finally been annihilated. But again the 
scattered hosts were gathered together, and 
set out on a pilgrimage that since that of the 
children of Israel has been without parallel in 
the history of the human race. They had no 
stores; they were beggared in the world’s 
goods, yet with earnest religious enthusiasm 
they toiled on through unknown deserts, over 
unexplored mountain ranges, and across plains 
haunted by savages only less cruel than the 
white Christians who had driven them forth in 
search of that promised land where at last they 
could worship God in accordance with the dic- 
tates of their own consciences and find un- 
broken that covenant of the Constitution which 
guards this sacred right. Ragged, foot-sore, 
starving, and wretched they wandered on. 
Delicately nurtured women and their little 
children dug roots, or subsisted on the bark 
of trees or the hides of animals. From Nau- 
voo to Salt Lake, the valley of their promised 
land—fifteen hundred miles—there is to-day 
scarce a mile along that dreary and terrible 
road where does not repose the body of some 
weary one whom famine or sickness or the 
merciless savage caused to perish by the way. 

It was while on this pilgrimage that an order 
came from the Government for five hundred 
men to serve as soldiers in the Mexican war. 
The order was promptly obeyed. These devoted 
men who had received only cruel persecution 
from the people they were called upon to pro: 
tect on the field of battle dedicated their poor, 
helpless wives to God and themselves to their 
country. Leaving their families to struggle on 
as best they could these brave, patriotic men 
followed our flag into New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, and were at last disbanded at San Diego 
with high praise from their officers, but with 
scanty means to return to those they loved, 
and whom they had left to suffer, and perhaps 
to perish on the way. ` Nees 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, three times did this per- 
secuted people, before their location in Utah, 
build up for themselves pleasant and prosper- 
ous homes, and by their industry surround 
themselves with all the comforts and appliances 
of wealth; and three times were they, by au 
unprincipled and outrageous mob, driven froin 
their possessions and reduced to abject pov- 
erty. And bear it in mind that in every in- 
stance the leaders of these organized mobs 
offered to all who would abandon and deny 
their faith toleration and the possession of 
their homes and wealth. But they refused the 
tempting snare. They rejoiced that they were 
thought worthy to suffer for the Master, and, 
rather than to deny their faith they weleomed 
privation ; they sacrificed all that earth could 
offer; they died the saintly martyr’s death. 

Mr. Speaker, is this shining record that ofa 
community of hypocrites? What other Chris- 
tian denomination of our country can show 
higher evidences of earnestness, of devoted 
self-sacrifice for the preservation of their reli- 
gious faith? 

In farther presentation of my argument, Mr. 
Speaker, that the doctrine of polygamy is an 
essential feature in our religious faith, and that 
in our adherence thereto we are advocating no 
new or unsupported theory of marriage, I crave 
the indulgence of the House while I cite some 
few from the numerous writers of weight and 
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authority in the Christian church who have 
illustrated or supported the doctrine. 

Now, sir, far be it from me to undertake to 
teach this learned House, and above all the 
honorable chairman of the Committee on the 
Territories, great theological truths.. If there 
be any subject with which this honorable body 
is especially conversant, itistheology. I have 
heard more Scripture quoted here, and more 
morality taught, than in any other place it was 
ever my fortunetoserve. With great diffidence, 
then, I venture to suggest to the supporters of 
this bill, that while polygamy had its origin in 
Holy Writ, taught, as I have said before, by 
the greatest of all law-makers, and not only 
tolerated, but explicitly commanded by the 
Almighty, as I shall presently show, monog- 
amy, or thesystem of marriage now recognized 
by so many Christian nations, originated among 
the pagans of ancient Greece and Rome. 

I know, sir, that the report accompanying 
the bill fetches vast stores of theological in- 
formation to bear; informs us that polygamy 
is contrary to the divine economy, and refers 
to the marriage of the first human couple, and 
cites the further testimony of the Bible and 
that of the history of the world. Setting aside 
the last named as slightly too voluminous for 
critical examination in the present discussion, 
we will take up, as briefly as possible, the 
divine authorities, and the commentaries and 
discussions thereon by eminent Christian writ- 
ers, and see how far my people have been 
misled by clinging to them. As for the illus- 
trious example quoted of our first parents, all 
that can be said of their marriage is that it was 
exhaustive. Adam married all the women in 
the world, and if we would find teaching by 
example we must go among his descendants, 
where examples can be found among the 

-favored people of God, whose laws were of 
divine origin, and whose conduct received sanc- 
tion or punishment at His hands. 

Atthe period ofthe Reformation in Germany, 
during the early part of the sixteenth century, 
those great reformers, Luther, Melancthon, 
“Awingle, and Bucer, held a solemn consulta- 
tion at Wittenberg on the question ‘‘ whether 
it is contrary to the divine law for a man to 
have two wives at once?” and decided unan- 
imously that it was not; and upon the author- 
ity of this decision Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, 
actually married a second wife, his first being 
stillalive. This fact is recorded in D’ Aubigné’ s 
History of the Reformation, and by other au- 
thors of that period. 

Dr. Hugo Grotius, a celebrated Dutch jurist, 
and statesman, and most eminent law-writer 
of the seventeenth century, states that ‘the 
Jewish laws allow a plurality of wives to one 
man.” 

Hon. John Selden, a distinguished English 
author and statesman, a member of Parliament 
for Lancaster in 1624, and who represented the 
University of Oxford in the Long Parliament 
of 1640, in his work entitled ‘‘Uxor Hebraica,”’ 
the Hebrew Wife, says that ‘‘ polygamy was 
allowed, not only among the Hebrews, but in 
most other nations throughout the world; and 
that monogamy is a modern and a European 
custom, almost unknown to the ancient world.” 

Dr. Samuel Puffendorf, professor of law in 
the University of Heidelberg, in Germany, and 
afterward of Lund, in Sweden, who wrote dur- 
ing the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
in his great work on the law, of nature and of 
nations, says that ‘the Mosaic law was so far 
from forbidding this custom (polygamy) that 
it seems in several places to suppose it; and 
in another place he says, in reference to the 
rightfulness thereof, ‘The polygamy of the 
fathers, under the old covenant, is an argu- 
ment which ingenuous men must confess to be 
unanswerable.” 

Rev. Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, the 
particular friend of William III, who was emi- 


nent among both historians and theologians, 
wrote a tract upon this subject near the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. The tract was 


written on the question, “Is a plurality of ` 


wives in any case lawful under the Gospel?” 


“Neither is it (a plurality of wives) anywhere 
marked among the blemishes of the patriarchs. Da- 
vid’s wives, and store of them he had, are termed by 
the prophet God’s gift to him; yea, a plurality of 
wives was made in some cases a duty by Moses’s law; 
when any died without issue his brother or nearest 
kinsman was to marry his wife, for raising up seed 
to him; and all were obliged to obey this, under the 
hazard of infamy if they refused it; neither is there 
any exceptions made forsuch as wore married. From 
whence I may faithfully conclude that what God 
made necessary in some cases to any degree can 
in no case be sinful initself; since God is holy in all 
His ways. | i TOA , 

“ But it is now to be examined if itis forbidden by 
the Gospel. A simple and express dischargo of a plu- 
rality of wives is nowhere to be found. p 

“Itis true our Lord discourages divorces, exceptin 
the case of adultery, adding that whosoever puts 
away bis wife upon any other account commits 
adultery; so St. Luke and St. Matthew in one place 
have it, or commits adultery against her; so St. Mark 
has it, or causes her to commit adultery; so St. Mat- 
thew in another place. Pee 

“But, says an objector, if it be adultery, then, to 
take another woman after an unjust divorce, it will 
follow that the wife has that rightover the husband’s 
body that he must touch no other. 

“ihis is indeed plausible, and it is all that can bo 
brought from the New Testament which seems con- 
vincing; yet it will not be found of weight. 

“For it is to be considered that if our Lord had 
been to antiquate the plurality of wives, it being so 
deeply rooted in the men of thatrage, confirmed by 
such fashions and unquestioned precedents, and riv- 
eted by so longa practice, Ho must havo done it 
plainly and authoritatively, and not in such an in- 
volved manner as to be sought out of His words by 
the search of logic. 

“Neither are these dark words made more clear 
by any of the apostles in their writings; words are 
to be carried no further than the design upon which 
they wero written will load them to; so that of our 
Jord being in that place to strike out divorce so 
explicitly, we must not by a consequence condemn 
a plurality of wives, since it seems not to have fallen 
within the scope of what our Lord does there disap- 


prove. 

“Therefore, to conclude this short answer, wherein 
many things are hinted which might have been en- 
larged into a volume, I see nothing so strong against 
a plurality of wives as to balance the great and vis- 
ible imminent hazard that hangs over so many 
thousands if it be not allowed.” 


Rev. Martin Madan, relative of the poet 
Cowper, and an accomplished scholar, was 
chaplain of the Lock hospital in London dur- 
ing the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
By his exertions the first chapel for the use of 
the unfortunate inmates of that hospital was 
bnilt, and then, perhaps for the first time in the 
history of England, the gospel was preached 
for the special benefit of fallen women. The 
sympathies of their benevolent chaplain were 
so deeply enlisted in their behalf that he pub- 
lished a book upon the subject in 1780, entitled 
“Thelyphthora ; or, a Treatise on Female Ruin, 
in its Causes, Effects, Consequences, Preven- 
tion, and Remedy,” which remedy he discov- 
ers to be polygamy, and which he discusses in 
a very thorough manner in three octavo vol- 
umes. I submit copious extracts from this 
learned work, which, in addition to being 
directly in point in the discussion before us, 
illustrate the earnestness and sincerity of the 
author in his efforts to benefit the condition of 
fallen women and to prevent the ruin of others: 

“ Seventhly. I have mentioned the law being ex- 
plained by the prophets. These were extraordinary 
messengers, whom God raised up and sent forth under 


aspecial commission, not only to foretell things to 
come, but to preach to the people, to hold forth the 
law, to point out their defections from it, and to call 
them to repentance under the severest terms of God’s 
displeasure unless they obeyed. Their commission 
in these respects we find recorded in Isaiah lviii: 1, 
‘Cry aloud, spare not, liftup thy voice likea trumpet; 
show my people their transgression, and the house 
of Jacobtheir sins.’ This commission was to be faith- 
fully executed at the peril of the prophet’s own de- 
struction, as appears from the solemn charge given to 
Ezekiel, chapter iii: 18, ‘When I say to the wicked, 
thou shalt surely die, and thou givest him not warn- 
ing, nor speakest to warn the wicked to save his life, 
the same wicked man shall die in his iniquity, but his 
blood will I require at thine hand.’ a 

“These prophets executed their commissions very 
unfaithfally toward God and the people, as well as 
most dangerously for themselves, if a plurality of 


wives was sin against God’s law, for it was the com- 
mon practice of the whole nation, from the prince 
on the throne to the lowest of the people; and yet 
neither Isaiah, Jeremiah, nor any of the prophets 
bore the least testimony against it. They reproved 
them sharply and plainly for defiling their neighbors’ 
wives, as Jeremiah, v:8; xxix:23; in which fifth 
chapter we not only find the prophet bearing testi- 
mony against adultery, but against whoredom and 
fornication, (verse 7,) for that they assembled them- 
selves by troops in the harlot’s houses, Nota word 
against polygamy. How isit possible, in any reason, 
to think that this, if asin, should never be mentioned 
as such by God, by Moses, or any of the prophets? 

“ Lastly, in the Old Testament plural marriage was 

not only allowed in all cases, butinsome commanded, 
Here, for example, is the law, (Duet. xxv: 5-10: ‘If 
brethern dwell together, and one of them die and 
have no child, the wife of the dead shall not marry 
without unto astranger; her husband’s brother shall 
go in unto her, and take her to him to wife, and per- 
form the duty of a husband’s brother unto her. And 
it shall be that the first-born that sho beareth shall 
succeed in the name of the brother which is dead, that 
his name be not put out of Israel,’ &e. 
- “This law must certainly be looked upon as an 
exception from the general law, (Leviticus xviii: 16,) 
andthe reason of it appears in the lawitself, namely: 
‘No preserve inheritances in the families to which 
they belonged’? 7 *  *  *  & g 

“As there was no law against plurality of wives, 
thore wasnothing to exempt a married man from the 
obligation of marrying his brother’s widow.”  * 
+ * * For to let us suppose that not 
only the surviving brother, but all the near kins- 
men, to whom the marriage of the widow and the 
redemption of the inheritance belonged, were mar- 
ried mon—if that exempted them from the obliga- 
tion of this law—as they could not redeem tho inber- 
itance unless they married the widow, (Ruth iv: 5)— 
the widow be tempted to marry a stranger, to put 
herself and the inheritance into his hands, and the 
whole reason assigned for the law itself, that of rais- 
ing upseed to the deceased, to preserve the inher- 
itence in his family that his name be not put out of 
Israel, fall to the ground. Vor which weighty reasons, 
as there was evidently no law against a prurality of 
wives, there could be no exemption of aman from 
the positive duty of this Jaw because he was married. 
As we say, ‘ Ubi cadit ratio, tbi idem jus.’ 

“I will now hasten to the examination ofa notion 
which I fear is too common among us, and on which 
what is usually said and thought on the subject of a 
plurality of wives is for the most part built; I mean 
that of representing Christ as appearing in the world 
as ‘a new lawgiver, who was to introduce a more 
pure and perfect system of morality than that of the 
law which was given by Moses.’ This horrible blas- 
phemy against the holiness and perfection of God’s 
law, as well as against the truth of Christ, who de- 
clared that He came not to destroy the law, but to 
fulfill it—this utter contradiction both of the law 
and Gospel—was the foundation on which the herc- 
tic, Socinius, built all his other abominable orrors, 

“Christ most solemnly declared that heaven and 
earth could sooner pass than one jot or tittle pass 
from the law. Think not, said He, that I am come 
to destroy the law or the prophets; I am not come 
to destroy, but to fulfill. So farfrom abrogating the 
law, or rule of life, which had been delivered by the 
hand of Moses, or setting up a new law in opposition 
to it, He came into the world to be subject to it in 
all things, and so to fulfill the whole rightcousness of 
it, (Matt.iii: 15.) To magnify and make it honor- 
able, (Isaiah xiii: 21,) even by His obedience unto 
death. Speaking in the spirit of prophecy, (Psalms 
x1:8,) He says; ‘Lo, I come; in the volume of the 
book itis written of me. I delight to do thy will, 0 
my God; yea, Thy law is within my heart.’ And in 
His public ministry how uniformly doth he speak 
the same thing? i y 

“Tf weattend to our Saviour’s preaching, and espo- 
cially to that heavenly discourse delivered from the 
mount, we shall find Hima most zealous advocate 
for the law of God, as delivered by Moses. We shall 
find Him stripping it of tho false glosses by which 
the Jewish rabbis had obseured or perverted its mean- 
ing, and restoring it to that purity and spirituality 
by which it reacheth even to the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart. For instance, when He is about 
to enter upon a faithful exposition of the moral law, 
lest His hearers should imagine that what He was 
about to say was contrary to the law of the Old Tes- 
tament, being so different from the teachings of the 
Seribes and Pharisees, He prefaces His discourse 
with those remarkable words, (Matthew v : 17-20:) 
t Think not that I am come to destroy the law orthe 
prophets; I am not come to destroy, but to fulfill; 
for verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, 
one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
law till all be fulfilled.’ 

“Lot us take a nearer and more critical view of 
those passages of the Gospel in which Christ is sup- 
posed to condemn the plurality of wivesas adultery. 
The first which I shall take notice of as introductory 
to the rest, is Matthew v: 31-32: ‘It hath been said, 
whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give her 
a writing of divorcement. But I say unto you, that 
whosoever shall putaway his wife, saving for the cause 
of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery, and 
whosoever shall marry her that is divorced, com- 
mitteth adultery.’ 

“ The best and fairest, and indeed the only way to 
get at the truth on this, as on every occasion where 
religion is concerned, is to lay aside prejudice, from 
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whatever quarter it may be derived, and let the 
Bible speak for itself. Then we shall see that more 
than one wife, notwithstanding the seventh com- 
mandment, was allowed by God himself, who, how- 


ever others might take it, must infallibly know His 
own mind, bo perfectly acquainted with Hisown will, 
and thoroughly understand Hisown law. If He did 


not intend to allow a plurality of wives, but to pre~ 
vent and condemn it, cither by. the seventh com- 
mandment or by some other law, how is it possible 
that He should make Jaws for its. regulation, any 
more than He should make laws for tho regulftion 
of theft and murder? How is it conceivable that 
Meshould give the least countenance to it, or so ox- 
press His approbation as eyen to work miracles in 
support ofit? Por the making a woman fruitful who 
was naturally barron must have been the effect of 
supernatural power. He blessed, and. in a distin- 
guished manner, owned the issue, and_declared it 
legitimate to all intents and purposes. If this be not 
allowance whatis? ` : 

“ As to the first, namely, His making laws for the 
regulation of polygamy, let us consider what is writ- 
ten in Exodus xxi: 10. he (č. e„ the husband) 
take him another wife, (not in so doing that he sins 
against the seventh commandment, recorded in the 
preceding chapter,) but her food, her raiment, (t. e. 
of the first, wite,) and her duty of marriago, he shall 
not diminish. Here God positively forbids a neg- 
loct, much more tho divorcing or putting away of 
the first wifo, but charges no sinin taking the second. 

“Secondly. When Jacob married Rachel she was 
barren, and so continued for many years; but God 
did not leavo this as a punishment upon her. for 
marrying a man who had another wifo, It is said, 
(Genesis xxx : 22,) that God remembered Rachel, and 
God hearkened unto her and opened her womb, and 
she conceived and bare a son, and said,* God hath 
taken away my reproach.’ Surely, this passage of 
Seripture ought to afford a complete answer to those 
who bring the words of the marriage bond as cited by 
Christ, (Matthew. xix: 5,) ' They twain shall be one 
flesh,’ to prove polygamy sinful, and should lead usto 
construe them as, by this instance and many others, 
tho Lawgiver himself appears to have done; that is 
to say, where a woman not betrothed to another 
man unites horself in personal knowledge with the 
man of her choice, let thatiman’s situation be what it 
may, they twainshall be oneflesh, How, otherwise, 
do wo find such a woman as Rachel united to Jacob, 
who had a wifo then living praying to God for a 
blessing on her intercourse with Jacob, and God, 
hearkening to her, opening her womb, romoving 
her barrenness, and thus by miracle taking away her 
reproach? We also find the offspring legitimate, 
and inheritors of the land of Canaan, a plain proof 
that Joseph and Benjamin were no bastards or born 
out of lawful marriage. | 

“Sce alike palpable instance of God’s miraculous 
blessing on polygamy in the case of Hannah. (1 Sam- 
uel, iandii.) These instances serve also to prove 
that, in God’s account, the second marriage is just as 
valid as tho first, and as obligatory; and that our 
making it less so is contradictory to the divine wis- 


m. 

Lhirdly, God blessed and owned the issue. How 
eminently this was the case with regard to Joseph, 
(see Gonesis Lxix : 22-26,)to Samuel, (sec 1 Samuel, 
iti: 15,) [twas oxpressly commanded that a bastard, 
or son of w woman that was with child by whoredom, 
should not enter into the congregation of the Lord, 
even to his tenth generation. (Deuteronomy xiii : 
2) But we find Samuel, the offspring of polygamy, 
ministering to the Lord in the tabernacle at Shiloh, 
even in his very childhood, clothed with a linen 
ephod, before Isli, the priest. See this whole his- 
tory, (l Samuel iandii.) Who, then, can doubt of 
Samuel’s legitimacy, und consequently of God's 
allowance of and blessing on polygamy? If such 
second marriage was, in God's account, null and 
void, as a sin against the original iaw of marriage, 
or the seventh commandment, or any other law of 
God, no mark of legitimacy could have been found 
on theissue; for a null and void marriage is tenta- 
mount to no marriage atall; and if no marriage. no 
legitimacy of the issue can possibly be. Instead of 
such a blessing as Hannah obtained, we should have 
found her and her husband, Elkanah, charged with 
adultery, dragged forth and stoned to death; for so 
was adultery to be punished. All this furnishes us 
with a conclusive proof that the having more thau 
one wife with which a man cohabited was not adul- 
tery in the sight of God; or, in other words, that it 
never was reckoned by Him any sin against the 
seventh commandment, or the original marriage 
institution, or any other law whatsoever. 

“Fourthly. But there is a passage (Deuteronomy 
xxi; 15) which is express to the point, and amounts 
to a demonstration of God’s allowance of plurality 
of wives: “Ifa man have two wives, onebeloved and 
another hated, and they have borne him children, 
both tho beloved and the hated, and if the first-born 
be hers that was hated, then it shall be, when he 
maketh his sons to inherit that which he hath, that 
he may not mako the son of the beloved first-born 
before the son of tho hated, which is, indeed, the 
first-born, by giving him a double portion of all that 
he hath, for ke is the beginning of his strength, and 
the right of the first-born is his.’ On the footing of 
this Jaw the marriage of both women is equally law- 
ful. God calls them both wives, and He cannot be 
mistaken. If he ealls them so they certainly were 
so. Jf the second wile bore the first son, that son was 
toinherit before ason born afterward of the first wife. 
Jere the issue is expressly deemed legitimate, and 
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“ 


inheritabla to the doublo portion of the first-born, 
which could not be if the second marriage were not 
deemed as lawful and valid as the first., ~ 

- © Fifty, To say that & plurality of vives is infu 
is to make God the author of sin; for, not to.forbid 
that which is evil, but gren te countenance and pro- 
mote it, is being so fer the author of it and accessory 
to it. in the highest degree. And shall we dare to 
say, or even think, that this is chargeable upon Him 
who is of purer ‘eyes than to.behold evil, and who 
cannot look:on ‘iniquity? (Habakkuk 4:13.) God 


forbid. : : 

li Whon God is upbraiding. David, by the prophet 
Nathan, for his ingratitude to his Almighty bene- 
factor, (2 Samuel xii,) he does it in the following 
torms, verse 8: ‘I gave thee thy master’s house, and 
thy master’s wives into thy bosom, and I gavo thee 
the house of Isvael and Judah, and if that had been 
too little I would, moreover, haye given thee such 
and such things.’ $ : > 
_ ‘Can we suppose God giving moro wives than one 
into David’s bosom, who already had more than one, 
if it was sin in David to take them? Can wo imagino 
that God would thus transgress, as it were, His own 
commandment in one instance and so Severely rez 
prore and chastiso David for breaking it in another? 

s it not rather plain, from the whole transaction, 
that David committed mortal sin in taking another 
living man’s wife, but not in taking the widows of 
the deceased Saul? And thus, therofore, though tho 
law of God condemned the first, yet itdid not condemn 
the second. , 

** Stathly, When David took the wife of Uriah he 
was severcly reprimanded by the prophet Nathan; 
but after Uriah’s death he takes the same woman, 
though he had other wives before, and no fault is 
found with him; nor ishe charged with the least 
flaw or insincerity in his repentance on that account. 
The child which was the fruit of his intercourse with 
Bathsheba, during her husband Urixh’s life, God 
struck to death with His own hand. (2 Samuel xii: 
15.) Solomon, born of the samo woman, begotten by 
the same man, in a state of plurality of wives, is 
acknowledged by God Himselfas David’s lawful issue, 
(i Kings v:5,) and as such sot upon his throne. The 
iaw which positively excluded bastards, or those born 
out of Jawful wedlock, from the congregation of the 
Lord, even to tho tenth generation, (Deuteronomy 
xxiii: 2,) is whoUy inconsistent with Solomon being 
employed to build God’s temple, being the mouth of 
the people to God in prayer, und ofiering sacrifices in 
the temple atits dedication, unless David’s marriage 
with Bathsheba was a lawful marriage; Solomon tho 
lawful issuo of that marriage ; consequently aplural- 
ity of wives no sin, cither against tho primary insti- 
tution of marriago or against thoseventh command- 
ment. But so far from Solomon being under any 
disqualification from tho law above mentioned, he 
is appointed by God Himself to buildthetemple. (1 
Kings viii: 19.) His prayer is beard and tho house 
is hatlowed (chapter ix: 3) and filled with such glory 
that the priests could not stand to minister. (Chap- 
tor viii: 11.) Solomon, therofore, as well as Samuel, 
stands as demonstrable proof that achild- born under 
the circumstances of a plurality of wives is no bas- 
tard—God Himself being the judgo, whose judgment 
is according to truth. 

“A more striking instance of God’s thoughts on 
the total difference between a plurality of wives and 
adultery doesnot moot us anywhere with more force 
and clearness in any part of the sacred history than 
in the account which is given us of David and Bath- 
sheba and their issue. 

* Whon David took Bathsheba she was another 
man’s wifo; the child which he begat by her in that 
situation was begotten in adultery, aud tho thing 
which David had dono displeased tho Lord. (2 Sam- 
uel xi: 27.) And what was the consequence? We are 
told (2 Samuel xii:1) the Lord sent Nathan, the 
prophet, unto David. Nathan opened his commission 
with a most beautiful parable descriptive of David’s 
crime; this parable the prophet applies to the con- 
vietion of the dclinquent, sets it homo upon his con- 
science, brings him to repentance, and the poor 
penitent finds mercy; his life is spared. (Verse 13.) 
Yet God will vindicate the honor of His moral gov- 
ernment, and that in the most awfal manner. The 
murder of Uriah is to be visited npon David and his 
house. ‘The sword shall never depart from thine 
house.’ (Verse 10.) Theadultory with Bathsheba was 
to be retaliated in tho most aggravated manner, 
* Because thou hast despised me and hast taken tho 
wifo of Uriah, the Hittite, to be thy wife, thus saith 
the Lord, I will raise up evil against thee out of 
thine own bouse, and I will take thy wives and give 
thom unto thy neighbor before thine eyes; and he 
shall lie with thy wives in the sight of the sun; for 
thou didst it secretly; but I will dothis thing before 
all Israel and before the sun.’ All this was shortly 
fulfilled in the rebellion and incest of Absalom. 
(Chapter xi: 21, 22.) And this was done in the way 
of judgment on David for taking and defiling the 
wife of Uriah, and was included in the curses threat- 
ened (Deuteronomy xxxviii: 30) to the despisers of 
God’s laws, 3 

“ Asto the issue of David’s adulterous commerce 
with Bathsheba it is writton, (2 Samuel xii : 15,) the 
Lord struck the child that Uriah’s wife bare unto 
David, and itwasvery sick. Whata dreadful scourge 
this was unto David, who could not but read his 
crime in his punishment, the following verses de- 
Glare, wherein we find David almost frantic with 
grief. However, the child’s sickness was unto death, 
for (verse 18) on the seventh day the child died. | 

* Now let us take a, view of David’s act in taking 
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a plurality of wives, when, after Uriah’s death, he 
added Bathsheba to his other wives, (Verses 24, 25.) 
‘And David comforted Bathsheba, his wife, and went 
in unto her and lay with her, and she hare a son, and 
he called his name Solomon, [that maketh peace and 
reconciliation or recompense, and the Lord loved 
him.’ Again we find Nathan, who had keen gent on 
the former. occasion, sent also on this, but with a 
very different message. ‘And He [the Lord] sent by 
the hand of Nathan, the prophet, and he called his 
name Jedediah, [dilectus Domizi—beloved of the 
Lord,] because of the Lord,’ i.e., because of the favor 
God had toward him. (Verse 24.) 

Let any read onward throagh the whole history 
of Solomon; lot them consider the instances of God’s 
peculiar favor toward him already mentioned, and 
the many others thatare to bo found in the account wo 
have of him; let them compare God’s dealings with 
the unhappy issue of David’s adultery and this happy 
offspring of Bathsheba, ono of his many wives, and 
if the allowauce and approbation of the latter doth 
not as clearly appear as tho condemnation and pun- 
ishmont of the former, surely all distinction and dif- 
ference must be at an ond, and Scripture itself lose 
the force of its own evidence. ‘ , 

“The next Scripture to bo further considered is 
Matthew xix: 9: "I say unto you, whosoever shall 
put away his wife, except it be for fornication, and 
shall marry another, committeth adultery: and 
whoso marrieth her which is put away committeth 
adultery,’ f 

“Christ was surrounded at this time by a groat 
multitude of people, who, in principle, as living 
under the law of the Old Testament, were polyga- 
mists; and doubtless numbers of thom were so in 
practice. Many there must have been among this 
groat multitude of Jews who had either married two 
wives together, or, having one, took another to hor 
and cohabited with both. Had our Lord intended 
to have condemned such practices he would scarcely 
havo made uso of words which didnot describe their 
situation, but of words that did. It isvery plain that 
ho that putteth away his wife by giving her a bill of 
divorcement could havo nothing to do with the man 
who took two wives together, or one to another, and 
cohabited alike with both, But wo aro apt to con- 
struc Scripture by supposing persons to whoin par- 
ticular things aro said wero in, the circumstances 
thon in which we are now; but it was far otherwise; 
they had no municipal laws against plurality of 
wives, as we have. So tar from it, their whole law, 
as has been abundantly proved, allowed it; which 
said law, and every part thereof, was, at the timo 
Christ spake what is recorded in Matthew xix:9, in 
as full forco and efficacy as at the moment alter 
Moses had delivered it to the poople. Ho therefore 
could no more state a plurality of wives as adultery 
by the law of Israel than I can state it as high trea- 
son by the lawsof England. 

“ Can it bo imagined that Christ so remarkable for 
His precision, so thoroughly accurate in all He said 
on every other point, should use so little in this as 
not to make Iimself understood by Tis hearers? 
Nay, that He should observe so tittle precision ag vot 
to describe an offense which we are to suppose ddim 
to condemn? ‘Lhe most flagrant instances, the nost 
obvious and palpable definitions of a plurality of 
wives, cannot be understood from what le says. He 
that putteth away his wife by bill of. divo mens 
and marrieth another does nob describe na man’s 
taking two wives together and cohabiting with botin, 
nor a man’s having awite and taking iota to her 
and cohabiting with both. Such was the Old Testa- 
ment plurality of wives; not the putting away ono 
in order to take another, . 

“Now, if a plurality of wives were unlawfal, and of 
course null and void before God, then was not Christ 
legally descended of the houseand Lineage of David, 
but from a spurious issue, not only in the iestances 
above mentioned, but also in others which might be 
mentioned. So that when Christ is supposed to cone 
demn a plurality of wives as adultery, contrary to tho 
institution of marriage and to theseyventh command- 
ment, He must at the same time be supposed to de- 
foat His own title to the character of the Messiah, 
concerning whom God had sworn to David that ot 
tho fruit of his loins, according to the flesh, He would 
raise up Christ to sit on His throne, (See Acts il: 
30, with Psalm exxxii: 11.) i , 

“The lawfulness of aplurality of wives must of 
course be established, or the whole of Christianity 
must fall to the ground, and Christ not be He that 
was to come, but we must look for another. (Mut- 
thew xi : 3.) i $ 

“In none of St. Paul’s epistles, nor in the seven 
awful epistles which St. John was commanded to 
write to the seven churches in Asia, is a plurality of 
wives found among the crimes for which they were 
reproved. Every other species of commerce between 
the sexes is distinctly and often mentioned ; this not 
once, except on the woman’s side, (as Romans vii: 3.) 
Bat had it been sinful and against the law on the 
man’s side, it is inconceivabie that it should not 
have been mentioned on both sides equally. X 

“ Grotius observes, ‘Among tho pagans few nations 
wero content with one wife,’ and we do not find the 
apostle making this any bar to church membership. 
Itcan hardly be supposed thatif a plurality of wives 
were sinful, that is to say an offense against the Jaw 
of God, the great apostle should be so liberal and so 
particular, in his Jupistle to the Corinthians, in the 
condemnation of every other species of iHicit com- 
merce between the sexes, and yet omit this in the 
black catalogue, (chapter vi: 9, &¢.,) or that he shouid 
not be as zealous for the honor of the law ofmarriage, 
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or of theseventh commandment, which was evidently 
to maintain it, as Ezra was for that positive law of 
Deuteronomy (vii:3) against the marrying with 
heathens. Ezra made the Jews put away the wives 
which they had illegally taken, and_even the very 
children which they had by them. How is it that 
Paul, if a plurality of wives was sinful, did not make 
the Gentile and the Jewish converts put away every 
wife but the first and annul every other contract? 

“No man could have a fairer opportunity to bear 
hig testimony against a national sin than the Bap- 
tist had; for it is said, (Matthew iii: 5,) “Then went 
out to him Jerusalem and all Judea, and all the 
region round about Jordan,’ and among the number 
who were baptized of him in Jordan, confessing their 
sins (verse 6) there were many harlots. (Chapter 
xxi:382.) So that itis evident he did not spare to in- 
veigh most sharply against tho sin of fleshly unclean- 
Jiness, Had a plurality of wives been of this kind he 
doubtless would have preached against it; which, if 
he had, some trace would most probably have been 
left of it, as there is of his preaching against the sin 
of whoredom, by the harlots being said to have be- 
lieved on him; which they certainly would not have 
done any more than the Scribes and Pharisees, (Mat- 
thew xxi: 32,)ifthe preacher had not awakened them 
to a deep and real sense of their ack by setting 
forth the heinousness of their sin, He exerted. his 
eloquence also against public aggrievances, such as 
the extortion of tho public officers of the revenue, 
the publicans, tax-gatherers; likewise against the 
oppressive methods used by the soldiery, who made 
it a custom cither to take peoplo’s goods by violence 
or to defraud them of their property by extorting it 
under the terror of falso accusation. | 3 

“Fheso wero public gricvances, against which the 
Baptist bore such open testimony, that the soldiers 
and publicans came to him, saying, ‘What shall wo 
do?’ ‘his being the case, is it conceivable that a 
man of the Baptist’s character, who was so zoalous 
for tho honor of the law as to reprove even a king 
to hig face for adultery, should suffer, if a plurality 
of wives be adultery, a whole nation, as it were, of 
public adulterers, to stand before him, and not bear 
the last testimony against thom? I do not say this 
isa conclusive, but is surely a strong presumptive 
argument, that in the Baptist’s views of the matter, 
a plurality of wives, whoredom, and adultery were 
by no means the same thing. ; , 

“While this system of a plurality of wives was 
reverenced and observed, we read of no adultery, 
whoredom, and common prostitution of women 
among the daughters of Israel; no brothels, street- 
walking, venereal diseases; no child-murder, and 
those other appendages of female ruin which are too 
horrid to particularize. Nor were these things pos- 
sible which, sinco the revocation of the divine sys- 
tem and the establishment of human systems are 
become inevitable, Thesupposing our blessed Sav- 
iour came to destroy the divino law, or alter it with 
respect tomarriage, is to supposo lim laying a found- 
ation tor the misery and destruction of the weaker 
SOX, 

Rev. Messrs. Conybeare and Howson, cler- 
gymen of the Church of England, joint au- 
thors of the Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
published near the middle of the present cen- 
tury, in their commentary upon the passage in 
the Epistle to Timothy relative to the one wife 
of a bishop, say: 

“Yu the corrupt facility of divorce allowed both 
by the Greck and Roman law it was very common 
for man and wife to separate and marry other par- 
tics during tho lifo of ono another, Thus a man 
might have three or four living wives; or rather 
women who had all successively been his wives.” 
ek oA similar code is [now] unhappily 
to be found in Mauritius; there? = * # *# &# 
“itis notuncommon to meetin society three or four 
women who have all beon the wivesof thesameman.” 
2 ie cee | te t We beliove itis this kind of suc- 


cessive polygamy, rather than simultaneous polyg- 
amy, which is here spoken of as disqualifying for the 
Presbyterate. So Beza.” 

Rev. David A. Allen, D. D., a Congregation- 
alist and a missionary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, after a 
professional residence of twenty-five years in 
Hindostan, published a work in 1856, entitled 
India, Ancient and Modern, in which he says, 
pages 651-43: 

“ Polygamy is practiced in India among the Hin- 
doos, the Mohammedans, the Zoroastrians, and the 
Jews. Itisallowed and recognized by the Institutes 
of Menu, by the Koran, by the Zendavesta, and the 
Jews believe by their Scriptures, the Old Testament. 
it is recognized by all the courts in India, native and 
English. The laws of the British Parliament recog- 
nize polygamy among all these classes when the mar- 
riage connection has been formed according to the 
principles of their religion and to their established 
forms and usages. The marriage of a Hindoo ora 
Mohammedan with his second or third wife is just 
as valid and as legally binding on all parties as his 
inarriage with his first wife; Just as valid asthe mar- 
riage of any Christian in the Church of England.” 
x se 8 # “This man cannot divorce any 
of his wives if he would, and it would be great in- 
justice and cruelty to them and their children if he 


should.” * * * * “His having become 
a Christian and embraced a purer faith will not re- 
lease him from those obligationsin view ofthe English 
Government and courts or of the native population. 
Should he put them away, or all but one, they will 
still be legally his wives, and cannot be married to 
another man. And further, they have done nothing 
to deserve guch unkindness, cruelty and disgrace at 


his hands.”* 0 far from view- 


ing polygamy asmorally wrong they not unfrequently 
take a second or a third wife with much reluctance, 
and from a painful sense of duty to perpetuate their 
name, their family, and their inheritance.” 


In an appendix to this work Dr. Allen in- 
forms the world that the subject of polygamy 
had been brought before the Calcutta Mission- 
ary Conference, a body composed of the mis- 
sionaries of the various missionary societies of 
Great Britain and America, and including Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians, and others, in conse- 
quence of the application of Christian converts 
who having several wives each to whom they 
had been legally married now desired admit- 
tance into the Christian churches. After fre- 
quent ‘consultations and much consideration 
the conference, says Dr. Allen, came unani- 
mously to the following conclusion: 

“If a convert before becoming a Christian has 
married more wives than one, in accordance with 
the practice of the Jewish and primitive Christian 
churches, he shall be permitted to keep them all; 
but such a person is not eligible to any oflice in the 
church.” 

These facts, as Dr. Allen asserts them, have 
a direct and an important bearing upon this 
bill and the accompanying report. They prove 
that one of its main charges, that polygamy is 
abhorrent to every Christian nation, is false; 
for the British empire is a Christian nation, 
and Hindostan is an integral part of that 
empire, as much so as its American provinces 
are or as Ireland is. Hindostan is a civilized 
country, with schools and colleges and facto- 
ries and railroads and telegraphs and news- 
papers. Yei the great mass of the people, 
comprising more than eighty millions, are 
polygamists, and as such they are recognized 
and protected by the laws of the British Par- 
liament and the courts of the queen’s bench; 
and the English and American missionaries of 
the Gospel who reside there, and have resided 
there many years, and who know the practical 
working of polygamy, have assembled together 
in solemn conference, and unanimously pro- 
nounced it to be right, and in accordance with 
the practice of the primitive Christian churches; 
and the French, the Spanish, the Dutch, the 
Portuguese, and other Christian nations are 
known to pursue a similar policy, and to allow 
the different peoples under their Governments 
the free and unmolested enjoyment of their 
own religions and their own marriage system, 
whether theyare monogamous or polygamous. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that I have not wearied 
your patience by this citation of learned author- 
ities upon the antiquity and universality of the 
polygamie doctrines. My object in this part 
of my argument is not to prove that polygamy 
is right or wrong, but simply to illustrate that 
a doctrine the practice of which has repeatedly 
been commanded by the Almighty ; which was 
the rule of life with the Jews at the time they 
were the chosen people of God, and were in 
all things governed by His dictation; which 
has among its supporters many of the most 
eminent writers of the Christian church of 
all ages, and which is now sanctioned by law 
and usage in many of the Christianized prov- 
inces of the British empire, is not wrong in 
itself. It isa doctrine the practice of which, 
from the precedents cited, is clearly not incon- 
sistent with the highest purity of character 
and the most exemplary Christain life. My 
opponents may argue that it is unsuited to the 
civilization of the age, or is the offspring of a 
religious delusion; but if so its remedy is to 
be sougat througk persuasion and not by the 
exercise of force; it is the field for the mission- 
ary and not for the jurist or soldier. It is a 


noble and a Christian work to purify and en- 
lighten a benighted-soul; to lift up those who 
are fallen and ready to perish; but from ali 
the pulpits of the land comes up the cry that 
the fields are white for the harvest, while the 
laborers are few. So soon, however, as the 
Luthers, the Meélancthons, the Whitfields of 
to-day have wiped out the immorality, licen- 
tiousness, and crime ofthe older communities, 
and have made their average morality equal to 
that of the city of Salt Lake, let them transfer 
their field of labor to the wilds of Utah, and 
may God forever prosper the right. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that men abler and 
more learned in the law than I will discuss the 
legal monstrosities of this bill, fraught with 
evil, as it is, not only to the citizen of Utah, 
but to the nation at large; but I must be par- 
doned for calling special attention to the sev- 
enth section, which gives to a single officer, 
the United States marshal, with the clerk of 
the court, the absolute right of selecting a jury; 
and further, to the tenth section, which pro- 
vides that persons entertaining an objectionable 
religious theory, not those who have been 
guilty of the practice of polygamy, but who 
have simply a belief in the abstract theory of 
plural marriage, shall be disqualified as jurors. 

To see what a fearful blow thisis at the very 
foundation of our liberties, what a disastrous 
precedent for future tyranny, let us recall for 
a moment the history of the trial by jury, 
something with which all are as familiar ag 
with the decalogue, but which, like the ten 
commandments, may occasionally be recalled 
with profit. Jury trial was first known asa 
trial per pais—by the country ; and the theory 
was that when a crime had been committed 
the whole community came together and sat 
in judgment upon the offender. This process 
becoming cumbersomeas population increased, 
‘twelve men were drawn by lot from the coun- 
try, thus securing, as was supposed, a repre- 
sentation of the average public sentiment of 
the whole country, and which was further 
secured by requiring the finding of the jury to 
be unanimous. 

A fair trial by jury by our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors was regarded as so precious that 
in Magna Charta itis more than once insisted 
on as the principal bulwark of English liberty. 

Blackstone says of it: 

“Tt is the glory of the English law. It is the most 
transcendent privilege which any subject can enjoy 
or wish for, that he cannot be affected either in his 
property, his liberty or his person but by the unani- 
mous consent of twelve of hisneighbors and equals; 
a provision which has, under Providence, secured 
the just liberties of this nation for a long succession 
of ages.” 

Our own people have been no whit behind 
the English in their high appreciation of the 
trial by jury. In the original Federal Consti- 
tution it was provided simply that the ‘‘trial 
of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury.” The framers of the Consti- 
tution considered that the meaning of “trial 
by jury” was sufficiently settled by long es- 
tablished usage and legal precedent, and that 
the provision just cited was sufficient. But such 
was not the view of the people. One of the 
most serious objections to the adoption of the 
Constitution by the States was its lack of clear- 
ness upon this most vital point, and Alexander 
Hamilton, in one of the ablest and most care- 
fully considered numbers of the Federalist, 
endeavored to explain away this objection. 
The Constitution was adopted, but the nation 
was not satisfied ; and oneof the earliest amend- 
ments to that instrument further provided that 
‘no person shall be held to answer for a cap- 
ital or otherwise infamous crime unless on æ 
presentment or indictment of a grand jury,” 
and that ‘‘in all criminal prosecutions the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and pub- 
lic trial by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been com- 
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mitted, which district shall have been. pre- 
viously ascertained by law.” 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, it will be observed 
with what scrupulous solicitude our ancestors 
watched over this great safeguard of the liber- 
ties of the people. Nothing was left to infer- 
ence or established precedent, but to. every 
citizen was guarantied in this most solemn 
manner an impartial trial by a jury of his neigh- 
bors and his peers, residents of the district 
where the offense was charged. 

Now, sir, is there any member of this House 
who will claim or pretend that the provisions 
of this bill are not in violation of this most 
sacred feature in our Billof Rights? The trial 
by jury by this bill is worse than abolished, for 
its form—a sickening farce—remains while its 
spirit is utterly gone. A packed jury is worse 
than no jury at all. The merest tyro in the 
law knows that the essence of a trial by jury 
consists in the fact that the accused is tried by a 
jury drawn by lot from among his neighbors; a 
jury drawn without previous knowledge, choice, 
or selection on the part of the Government; a 
jury which will be a fair epitome of the dis- 
trict where the offense is charged, and thus 
such a tribunal as will agree to no verdict 
except such as, substantially, the whole com- 
munity would agree to if present and taking 
partin thetrial. Any other system of trial by 
jury isa mockery and a farce. The standard 
of public morality varies greatly in a country 
so vast as ours, and the principle of a jury trial 
recognizes this fact, and wisely provides, in 
effect, that no person shall be punished who 
when brought to the bar of public opinion in 
the community where the alleged offense is 
committed is not adjudged to have been guilty 
of a crime. This most unconstitutional and 
wicked bill before us defies all these well- 
established principles, and strikes at the root 
of the dearest rights of the citizen. Ihave an 
earnest and abiding faith in the bright fature 

‘of my native land; but if our national career, 
as we may fondly hope, shall stretch out before 
us its unending glories, it will be because of 
the prompt and decisive rebuke by the Repre- 
sentatives of the people here of all such legis- 
lation as that sought in the bill before us. 

I have touched more fully, Mr. Speaker, 
upon the feature of the bill virtually abolishing 
jury trial than upon any other because of its 
more conspicuous disregard of constitutional 
right. But the whole bill, from first to last, 
is most damnable in its provisions and most 
unworthy of consideration by the Representa- 
tives ofa free people. This is an age of great 
religious toleration. ‘This bill recalls the fear- 
ful days of the Spanish inquisition, or the days 
when in New England Quakers were perse- 
cuted or banished and witches burned at the 
stake. It is but a short time since the coun- 
try hailed with satisfaction a treaty negotiated 
on the part of a pagan nation through the 
efforts of a former member of this body, and 
whose recent death has filled our hearts with 
sadness, whereby the polygamous Chinese emi- 
grants to our shores are protected in the enjoy- 
ment of their idolatrous faith, and may erect 
their temples, stocked with idols, and perform 
their (to us) heathenish worship in every part 
of our land unquestioned. And while the civil- 
ized nations of Europe have combined to sus- 
tain and perpetuate a heathen nation practicing 
polygamy in its lowest form, and are hailing 
with acclamation the approach of its head, the 
American Congressis actually deliberating over 
a bill which contemplates the destruction of 
an industrious people and the expulsion of 
the great organizer of border civilization. 

Can it be possible that the national Congress 
will even for a moment seriously contemplate 
the persecution or annihilation of an integral 
portion of our citizens, whose industry and 
material development are the nation’s pride, 
because of a slight difference in their religious 


faith; a difference, too, not upon the fand- 
amental truths of our common Christianity, 
but because of their conscientious adherence 
to what was once no, impropriety even, but a 
virtue? This toleration in matters of religion, 
which is perhaps the most conspicuous feature 
of our civilization, arises not from any indif- 
ference to the sacred truths of Christianity, 
but from an abiding. faith in their impregna- 
bility, a national conviction that truth is mighty 
and will prevail. We have. adopted as our 
motto the sentiment of Paul: ‘‘ Prove all 
things; hold fast that which is good.” The 
ancient Jewish rabbi, in his serene confidence 
that God would remember His own, was typical 
of the spirit of our age: ‘‘ Refrain from these 
men, and let them alone; for if this counsel 
or this work be of men, it will come to nought; 
but if it be of God, ye cannot overcome it.” 

I have the honor of representing here a con- 
stituency probably the most vigorously lied 
about of any people in the nation. I should 
insult the good sense of this House and of the 
American people did I stoop to a refutation of 
the countless falsehoods which have been cir- 
culated for years in reference to the people 
of Utah. These falsehoods have a common 
origin—a desire to plunder the Treasury of 
the nation. They are the children of a horde 
of bankrupt speculators anxious to grow rich 
through the sacrifice even of human life. 
During the administration of Mr.’ Buchanan 
a Mormon war was inaugurated, in great meas- 
ure through the statements of Judge W. W. 
Drummond, a man of infamous character and 
life, and who is cited as authority in the report 
accompanying this bill. His statement, as 
there published, that the Mormons had de- 
stroyed all the records, papers, &c., of the 
supreme Federal court of the Territory, and 
grossly insulted the Federal officers for oppos- 
ing such destruction, was, as I have been 
informed by unquestionable authority, one of 
if not the principal cause of the so-called Mor- 
mon war. 

An army was sent to Utah ; twenty or thirty 
million dollars were expended before the Gov- 
ernment bethought itself to inquire whether 
such statements were true: then inquiry was 
made and it was learned that the whole state- 
ment was entirely false; that the records were 
perfect and unimpaired ;* whereupon the war 
ended, but not until colossal fortunes were ac- 
cumulated by the hangers-on and contractors 
for the Army, who had incited the whole affair. 
These men, and numerous would-be imitators, 
long for the return of that golden age. They 
fill the ears of the public with slanders and 
with falsehoods; that murders are rife; that 
life and property are unsafe in Utah without 
the presence of large armies. They have even 
sometimes induced Federal territorial officers, 
through ignorance or design, to become their 
tools to help forward their infamous work. 
But since the railroad was completed many of 
the American people have looked for them- 
selves. They see in Utah the most peaceful 
and persistently industrious people on the con- 
tinent. They judge the tree by its fruits. They 
read that a community given up to lust does 


* Extract from report of Governor Cumming. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, Great SALT LAKE CITY, 
TAH TERRITORY, May 2, 1858. 
SIR : * * k & % * & 
Since my arrival I have been employed in exam- 
ining the records of the supreme and district courts, 
which Iam now prepared to report upon as being 
perfect and unimpaired. This will doubtiess be ac- 
ceptable information to thoso who havo entertained 
an impression to the contrary. |. 
Ihave also examined the legislative records and 
other books belonging to the office of the secretary 
of State, which are in perfect preservation. 


a + * ka * pa * 
Vory respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Cae ere A. CUMMING, 
Governor of Utah. 


Hon, Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of State, Washington City, D. C. 


not build factories and fill the land with thrifty 
farms. That a nation of thieves and murder- 
ers do not live without intoxicating liquors 
and become famous for the products of their 
dairies, orchards, and gardens. A corrupt tree 
bringeth not- forth the fruits of temperance, 
Christianity, industry, and order. 

Mr. Speaker, those who have been so kind 
and indulgent as to follow me thus farwill have 
observed that I have aimed, as best I might, to 
show— 

1. That under our Constitution we are enti- 
tled to be protected in the full and free enjoy- 
ment of our religious faith. 

2. That our views of the marriage relation 
are an essential portion of our religious faith. 

8. That in considering the cognizance of the 
marriage relation as within the province of 
church regulations we are practically in accord 
with all other Christian denominations. 

4, That in our views of the marriage relation 
as & part of our religious belief we are entitled 
to immunity from persecution under the Con- 
stitution if such views are sincerely held ; that 
if such views are erroneous, their eradication 
must be by argument and not by force. 

5. That of our sincerity we have, both by 
words and works and sufferings, given for 
nearly forty years abundant proof. 

6. That the billin practically abolishing trial 
by jury, as well as in many other respects, is 
unconstitutional, uncalled for, and in direct 
opposition to that toleration in religions belief 
which is characterisitic of the nation and age. 

lt is not permitted, Mr. Speaker, that any 
one man should sit as the judge of any other 
as regards his religious belief. This is a mat- 
ter which rests solely between each individual 
and his God. The responsibility cannot be 
shifted or divided. It isa matter outside the 
domain of legislative action. ‘The world is full 
of religious error and delusion, but its eradica- 
tion is the work of the moralist and not of the 
legislator. Our Constitution throws over all 
sincere worshipers, at whatever shrine, its 
guarantee of absolute protection. The mo- 
ment we assume to judge of the truthfulness 
or error of any creed the constitutional guar- 
antee is a mockery and a sham. 

Three times have my people been dispersed 
by mob violence, and each time they have arisen 
stronger from the conflict; and now the doc- 
trine of violence is proposed in Congress. It 
may be the will of the Lord that to unite and 
purify us it is necessary for further violence, 
suffering, and blood. If so, we humbly and 
reverently submit to the will of Him in whose 
hands are ail the issues of human life. Here- 
tofore we have suffered from the violence of 
the mob; now the mob are to be clothed in the 
authority of an unconstitutional and oppressive 
law. If this course be decided upon I can only 
say that the hand that smites us smites the most 
sacred guarantees of the Constitution, and the 
blind Samson, breaking the pillars, pulls down 
upon friend and foe alike the ruins of the State. 


The Tariff, 
SPEECH OF HON. S. L. MAYHAM, 


OF NEW YORE, 
In tHe Hotss or REPRESENTATIVES, 


March 26, 1870. 

The House met as in Committee of tho Whole, and 
resumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. No. 1063) 
to amend existing laws relating to the duty on im- 
ports, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MAYHAM. Mr. Speaker, the whole 
field of argument upon the subject of tariff has 
been so thoroughly explored, and the resources 
so completely exhausted in this debate, that I 
do not propose to repeat the arguments or to 
occupy the time of this committee in glean 
ing the field from which such a rich harvest of 
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statistical facts and lopical theories have been 
gathered. But I may be permitted to group | 
together somé of the deductions whieh seeti | 
to my mind to be the logical results of the laws 


of trade and the doctrines of political eeonsmy, || 


as provéd by this diséussion; ahd fits among 
these it seems to Be @Gnéeded: by all thas the 
norinal condition of Comititice is freè trade, 
and that that condition daa only be altered by 
the enactnent of positive Jaw. The natural 
right of every inhabitant, unrestricted by legis: 
lation, is to deal with his fellows without any 
restriction further than the payment of a-con- 
sideration equivalent in valué for the ¢om- 
modity which he purchases; and this natural 
right is not confined to individuals of the same 
locality or nationality. It extends to every 
inhabitant of the globé, and is exercised by ali 
with unrestrained freedom where artificial or 
legal obstacles até not imposed: 

The organization of human society into gov- 
ernments creates the necessity of a revenue 
to defray the expenses incident to the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of law, and to meet 
that condition of things taxes either voluntary 
or involuntary are necessarily imposed upon 
the subject of governntents for thé protection 
and defense of the weak against the strong. 
In the invention of the waya and means for de- 
fraying these expenses and their distribution 
among the people a system of taxation on int- 
ports was ¢arly established among the nations 
of the world, and has. been acted upon with 
greater or less rigor by alimostall civilized and 
commercial nations from tine immemorial. 

This system of taxation, solely for the pur- 
poses of revenue, which was the duty which 
the citizen owed to the Government for protec- 
tion to his life, liberty, and property, is the 
origin of an international tax upon commerce, 
and is the only sound reason for its imposition, 
Few will undertake to maintain, indeed none 
in this discussion have assumed the bold atti- 
tude of imposing a tax upon the consumer 
solely upon the theory of protecting any class 
of business or any particular branch ofindustry. 
All agree that every citizen owes a tribute to 
the support of good government; none will 
urge that every consumer owes a tribute to any 
class or caste of citizens. Based upon this 
theory, the Constitution of the United States 
provides that— 


“Tho Congross shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States.” 

Nothing is more manifest than that the 
framers of that instrument intended only to 
vest in Congress the power to levy and collect 
duties to pay the expenses of the Government 
and its debts; and this view is strengthened 
by the subsequent provision, which provides 
that ‘‘imposts and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” 

It will be borne in mind that when this Con- 
stitution was adopted there was no sentiment 
that was more universal in this nation than 
that of condemnation of all monopolies and 
privileged classes. It was to rid themselves 
of enormous and oppressive monopolies inthe 
way of taxation and stamp duties that the col- 
onists had severed their connection with Great 
Britain; and it was in the interest of equality 
and freedom of commerce, as well as freedom 
of person, that this Government was founded. 
It would be a slander upon the intelligence and 
patriotism of our fathers to say that this pro- 
vision of the Constitution, which is the only 
one under which this doctrine of protection is 
claimed, intendéd it to foster monopolies and 
create invidious distinctions of caste based 
upon business or wealth. I assume, there- 
fore, that the primary òbjètt of a tariff, as a 
question of political economy, isthe production 


of revenue, and that but for that object few, if 
any, would insist upon 'a'duty on imports. 


- Bat ibis agsimed by the pròtečtiönists that 
as ah indidént of 4 tariff for fevenue it may 
pe sö wdjüstéd that if Will Operate ds 4 protec- 


l} tom to €&ftaik classes OF branches of industry, 


aid that as between nations it is sound policy 
86 to impose ‘duties dh impórts that a burden 
will be placed upon the productions of foreign 
eduntties and thereby foster and fatilitate 


| home competition, and that this kind of legis: 


lation is neeessdty tö enable the domestic mán- 
afacturet and prodiicer to compete with and 


| overéemie the natural or artificial advantage 


of other tations in, the manufacture or pro- 
duction of commodities which are necessary 
for our consumption, and which must enter into 
and form a part of our commerce aa a nation. 
This, it is submitted, is not sound political 
eéonomy. If there is one law of trade that 
is mofe universal in its application than all 
others it ig that which allows the dealer to 
purchase when he ¢an do so ‘most cheaply 
and tọ sell wheh he can obtain the best price. 
Any individual who did not act upon that law 
would at dnce be regarded as unworthy of the 
credit and confidence of his fellows, and would 
in tarh involve himself ii hopeless bankruptcy. 
This proposition is too plain to admit of argu: 
ment. It is a financial axiom. 

The great diversity of soil, climate, and pro- 
auctions of the world, and thé great variety of 
wants and necessities of mankind created by 
the laws of nature constitute the chief demand 
for commercial intéréourse among mei. If 
aliclimate, soil, and productions were uniform 
there would be no necessity for an interchange 
of commodities; the law of demand and supply 
would cease to operate, and commercial inter- 
course among men and nations would at once 
languish and die. But this great law of nature 
cannot be repealed or modified by tariff bills or 
congressional enactments. Struggleasyou may 
you cannot overcome the law of climate, soil, 
and production; you cannot enable the inhab- 
itants of New England and New York to com- 
pete with those of South Carolina and Missis- 
sippi in the production of cotton; you cannot 
give to Maine the wheat-growing qualities of 
Indiana, Illinois, or Wisconsin any more than 
you can give to thosé last-mentioned States the 
rushing streams and foaming cataracts of New 
England. 

Obeying this great law of nature and trade, 
the cotton of the South must find its way to 
New England for manufacture and thence to 
the West for use, and in exchange for it the ce- 
reals of the West must be returned to feed and 
support animal life in the South and Hast; and 
thus by a law which cannot be reversed, but 
which tay toa certain extent be obstructed by 
unwise legislation, the great equilibrium of 
demand and supply of commercial intercourse 
is preserved. What-is true of the laws of trade 
between different sections of our country ap- 
phos wui equal force to the whole commercial 
world, 

The bounties of nature and the products of 
art and science are only valuable to the human 
family as articles of ¢onsamption, ase, com 
fort, and convenience. It is, then, for the con- 
sumer that everything which can be an article 
of commerce is developed, grown, or manufac- 
tured; ‘and it is therefore of the utmost im- 
portance that the consumer should be permitted 
to enjoy the necessaries and comforts of life at 
the least possible cost. Any policy that tends 
unhecessarily to enhance the price of the article 
to the consumer defeats the object for which 
it was produced and loads the human family 
with unnecessary burdens. if the American 
Manufacturer or producer cannot compete 
with the foreign manufacturer or producer ‘so 
as to afford his commodity to the consumer 
as cheaply as that of the foreign manufacturer, 
it is because some natural or physical cause 
operates against him and to the advantage of 
the foreigner. In intelligence, energy, industry, 


and business tact thë American acknowledges 
no superior on earth. Natural advantages being 
equal, he will successfully compete with ‘any 
nation on the globe. When those natural ad- 
vahtages ate against the American producer, is 
it wise to impose a tax on imports so asto put 
him successfully in competition with the foreign 
producer by levying atax onthe consumer? That 
ptiitiple would authorize the Government to 
grantasubsidy to every individualormanufactu- 
rer who engaged in an unprofitable business for 
the purpose of enabling himto subsist and profit 
by his business, when without that subsidy he 
must fail. If the object be to foster a sinking 
business and uphold and render profitable that 
which would be unprofitable and ruinous with- 
out this protection, then the true policy would 
be, without circumlocution and expense, to pay 
a direct bounty to the unfortunate devotee to 
a failing or ruinous business, and save the ex- 
pense of the collection of the revenue. 

“The theory of a protective tariff is that it 
enables the domestic manufacturer or producer 
to charge more for his article and produce, and 
thereby creaté a monopoly in price and sales, 
That is a diréet tax upon the consumer, who is 
compelled to buy the article atan enhanced and 
exorbitant price. 

The tariff under consideration compels every 
man who wears any cotton fabric to pay from 
35 to 45 per cent. iñ tax in the form of duty ; 
and it follows that to enable the cotton manu- 
facturers, who constitute but a small portion 
of the people of the country, to pursue their 
business, every family, whether rich or poor, 
every consumer of a yard or a thousand yards 
of cotton cloth, must pay to the wealthy manu- 
facturer over one third, nearly one half,.of its 
entire cost. For flannels used in every family 
which cost 40 cents per pound, 20 cents per 
pound duty is charged, andik addition to that 
85 per cent. ad valorem. If the manufacturer 
cannot subsist and successfully prosecute his 
business without this bounty, then it is a sub- 
sidy given to him by the Government and 
charged upon the people, all of whom are con- 
sumers, for the benefit of this class of indus- 
try. If he can successfully prosecute his busi- 
ness without this bounty then it is an unjust 
discrimination in favor of a particular pursuit 
at the expense of every other business, and 
is so much legislation in the interest of mo» 
nopolies. In either case it is equally unjust 
and oppressive to the consumer. But it is 
notonly uujust to the consumer, but it is also 
unjust and unequal to the producer. No law, 
however carefully framed, can equally protect 
all classes of industry. The great agricul- 
tural interests of the country cannot by any 
legislation that can be devised be protected 
80 as to compensate for the tax imposed upon 
the farmer by this tariff. Heis necessarily a 
consumer of almost all the articles upon which 
theduty is imposed, from the most valuable of 
silks to the coarsest qualities of hemp; from 
the precious metals to pig iron. Almost-every 
thing he wears or uses in the prosecution of 
his business, as well asa large class of what 
he consumes in his family, is the subject of this 
tax; and yet a duty on wheat or other cereals, 
on hay or live stock, is of little avail to him, 
because of all these articles we as a nation are 
exporters rather than importers. 

it is easy to see that this tariff ig a draught 
and tax upon his income without any adequate 
return, and yet the agricultaral interest of the 
country and the agriculterists of the country 
constitute the great bulk ofthe capital and popu- 
lationofthe nation. Upon theagricultural inter- 
est of the country the hand of local, State, and 
Federal taxation presses more heavily than 
uponany other business. Their farms are spread 
outto the inspection of the assessor, and the in- 
quisitorial internal revenue assessment reaches 
all of his little income; and while the farmer 
should bear his just proportion of the public 
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burdens, no principle of justice orsound political 
economy will justify any discrimination against 
him. Butitis argued by some that a protective 
tariff will exclude foreign articles and leave to 
the domestic manufacturer the whole field of 
trade, thereby increase their sales.and enable 
them to sell upon smaller profits, and in that 
manner bring the article to. the consumer as 
cheap as it can be without a high tariff. 

To this argument there appears to my mind 
to be two perfectly conclusive answers: 

1, The disposition and right of every man 
to amil himself of the highest possible price; 
an 

2. The loss which such a result will inflict 
upon the revenue of the Government and the 
shipping interest of the country. 

Tf the protectionists really believed that this 
tariff would not enable them to sell their com- 
modity for a higher price than could be ob- 
tained without the tariff, the clamor for a pro- 
tective tariff would at once cease. There 
can be no other motive for protection than 
that of enhancing the price of the domestic 
products. Any other pretense is unfounded in 
fact, and is but little else than false pretense. 
This proposition is so palpable as not to require 
argument. i 

But if the effect of a protective tariff is to 
exclude imports, and thereby increase the sale 
of domestic manufactures, then, instead of pro- 
ducing a revenue for the support of the Gov- 
ernment the tariff will be a tax upon the con- 
sumer for the benefit of the manufacturer, and 
will fail entirely of accomplishing the only 
object for which Congress can impose a tariff— 
the collection of revenue. This will necessitate 
the resort by the Government to some other 
method of taxation for revenue; and the con- 
sumers and property of the country will be 
taxed first to support the wealthy manufacturers 
of the country, und next the Government of 
the United States. ‘Taxation for the former 
object will be justly odious to the people, while 
that for the latter object will be, as it ever has 
been, cheerfully submitted to. 

But there is another aspectin which a tariff 
either in part or whole prohibitory is objection- 
able. There is much said about the decline of 
American shipping ; and the President of the 
United States has called attention to that fact 
in a special message, earnestly invoking the 
attention of Congress to that subject. 

Sir, when international commerce languishes 
shipping mustcease to be profitable; and when 
it is not profitable, no amount of legislation, 
unless itis in the unjust and unequal method 
of granting subsidies, can keep our ships afloat. 
The effect of this tariff is to strike a deadly 
blow at almost all international commerce, and 
paralyze and sweep from the ocean more effect- 
ually than storm or shipwreck all American 
vessels once so justly the pride and boast of 
the American waters. Toremedy this the Presi- 
dent advises money subsidies, ora sort of poor 
fund upon which our impoverished ship inter- 
est may subsist as paupers. Sir, our seamen 
have been accustomed to earn an honest living 
by the pursuit of their noble calling, and they 
demand no bounty, no poor fund for their sup- 
port, but in their own emphatic language they 
do demand “ free trade and sailors’ rights.”’ 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, allow me to say 
that this whole system of protection is but 
one continued system of subsidies, pensioning 
each business that is sought to be protected, 
upon the whole people; restricting trade, par- 
alyzing commerce, and grinding the face of 
the poor for the benefit of the rich. Profess- 
ing to raise revenue on imports it stifles com- 
merce, prohibits importation, and lessens the 
amount of duty collected. Professing to be 
in the interest of labor, it imposes onerous 


taxation upon the laborer for the benefit of the | 


wealthy manufacturer. Professing to build up 


jously devised 


American industry, it paralyzes commerce and 
sweeps American vessels from the ocean. On 
the whole, I can only regard it as an ingen- 
jan to cheat the millions of 
consumers for the benefit of the few manufac- 


turers, and-to pervert that constitutional pro- ` 


vision of duties for revenue only into a most 
gigantic instrament of oppression and fraud. 


The Tarif. 
SPEECH OF HON. G. W. MORGAN, 


OF OHIO, 
{N tHe HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


March 24, 1870. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 
1068) to amend existing laws relating to the duties on 
imports, and for other purposes— 

Mr. MORGAN, said: 

Mr. Cratruan: I do not rise with the inten- 
tion of discussing the general theories involved 
in the subject of the tariff, but for the purpose 
of illustrating, by a single example, the great 
injustice that is done to the agricultural States 
by the monopolies located in the East. In the 
remarks which I shall submit, I do not desire 
to do injustice to our friends of the eastern 
States in the aggregate, nor to those interests 
to which I may find it necessary specially to 
refer, 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman; that from the 
very foundation of our Government the eastern 
States, or rather certain interestsin the eastern 
States, gained an ascendency in the affairs of 
the country, and have maintained it from that 
time until the present. No one, sir, appre- 
ciates more than myself the fine qualities of the 
people of the States of New England; their 
energy, their intelligence, their enterprise, ay, 
sir, and the virtue which is sometimes denied 
them, but most unjustly, their high courage 
when courageis truly needed. The misfortune 
is, sir, that this intelligence of theirs is used to 
their own aggrandizement at our cost, to their 
Ynordinate wealth gained from our toil. 

There are certain gifts of Providence, sir, 
which in their relation to mankind may be 
said to be universal; they are obtained with- 
out labor, they are given without cost. Among 
these are the light and warmth of the sun, 
the air we breathe, which fills our lungs and 
invigorates our blood, and the water we drink. 
These have never been held to be subjects of 
taxation, because they are absolutely neces- 
sary to the existence of man, and without 
them the race would become extinct. Next 
to these, sir, comes the article of salt as a 
necessity to human existence and well-being. 
For after light, and heat, and air, and water, 
salt is most needfultoman. The great oceans 
which surround the earth upon which we live, 
are liquid bodies of salt, and the earth’s sur- 
face is covered with salt mountains and lakes 
and springs and mines. In Africa and Asia 
there are vast ranges covered with masses of 
rock salt, and in the kingdom of Tunis there 
is said to be a superb mountain composed of 
red and violet crystals of the same material. 
In Spain there is a single pyramid of blue and 
white salt, 500 feet in height and several miles 
in circumference atits base. In the Tyrol are 
ranges of salt mountains worked by means of 
shafts and galleries, while in ancient Libya, as 
is the ease to-day in Arabia, and amid the vast 


| mines of Poland, beautiful housesand churches 


are built of salt rocks; and slong the beautiful 
shores of the Mediterranean rock salt is pro- 
duced in vast quantities by simply overflowing 


| the neighboring shores and allowing the water 


to settlein vats, when solar evaporation does the 
rest. And in many places, as at Turk’s Island 
and on theshores of the Gulf of California, great 


bodies of salt are formed without any human 
agency ; and in Louisiana there are salt mines 
which will probably prove as inexhaustible as 
are the Austrian mines of Salzburg. 

_ And this, sir, brings me to consider the ques- 
tion of the tribute money which the shrewd- 
ness of New England politicians extorts from 
the’ people of the agricultural States for the 
benefit of certain eastern monopolies; and 
which has been paid almost without a murmur 
for more than fifty years. A tribute, in its 
general sense, is a sum of money paid by one 
prince, or by one people to another in token 
of submission, or in consideration of protec- 
tion. And so well established isthe dominion 
of New England over the people of the other 
States that they humbly bow their necks tothe 
yoke and meekly pay the tribute demanded. 

Tt is not my intention to consider the millions 
of tribute paid to the manufacturers of New 
England, but to examine the legislation of 
Congress on the subject of salt, and show how 
unjustly it operates against the grain-growing 
and stock-raising regions of our country. The 
first salt tax was imposed by the act of 1789, 
and with the tax fishing bounties were created 
on the pretext of recompensing the curers of 
fish, by way of drawback on the amount ex- 
ported. The first bounty was only 5 cents 
a quintal on dried, and 5 cents a barrel on 
pickled fish, and these bounties continued 
until 1799, when on the ground of coming war 
with France the bounties and the salt tax were 
both increased, and both continued unabated 
until 1807, when they were abolished under 
the administration of Mr. Jefferson. 

The people had murmured at the tribute 
they had been compelled to pay, but New 
England grudgingly yielded the bounties she 
had received, and upon the approach of war 
with Great Britain in 1812 a heavier salt tax 
and larger bounties were imposed upon the 
people. It is well known, sir, that the authori- 
ties of New England, and especially those of 
Massachusetts, were opposed to the war against 
Great Britain, and this odious tribute was 
again paid as one of the means of trying to 
induce them not to take part against our coun- 
try in favor of the enemy ; and from that hour 
until the present time bounties have been paid 
to the exporters of salted fish, while similar 
bounties, or bounties of any kind, have been 
refused the far greater interests—the pork, 
beef, and butter packers and exporters of the 
West. 

Now, sir, I ask upon what principle of right, 
upon what principle of justice, are millions 
given as bounties to the fish-exporters of New 
England, while not one cent is given to the 
packers and exporters of butter, beef, and pork 
of New York, Ohio, and the States of the 
great West? It cannot be because the fish- 
ing interest is so vast, for it appears from the 
report of the Deputy Special Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue that in 1868 the value of 
beef, pork, and butter, which were exported, 
amounted to $12,025,406, while the total value 
of the fish exported during the same year was 
only $1,499,848, showing an excess in favor 
of beef, pork, and butter over the fish exported, 
of $10,523,558. How comes it, then, Mr. 
Chairman, that heavy bounties are paid to the 
fish-exporters of Massachusetts and Maine, 
while no bounties, however small, are paid to 
the exporters of beef, pork, and butter of the 
other States? 

One reason, sir, why I was reluctant to speak 
to-night was in consequence of the small num- 
ber of the Representatives from New England 
on the floor, as I desired to submit the few 
remarks I have to make upon this subject in 
their presence, that they might have an oppor- 
tunity of replying to any of my statements, or 
questioning me upon any point while I was 
upon the floor. 
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Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts. Will the 
gentleman allow me to interrupt him. for a 
single moment to state a fact? _.. : f 

Mr. MORGAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts. He says 
that the bounty on salt was given to the fisher- 


men to reconcile them to the war with Great. 
It so happens that Iam a. 


Britain in 1812. 
native of the town of Marblehead, in Massa- 
chusetts, the center of the fishing interest, a 
strongly patriotic population, whose services 
in the war of the Revolution and the war of 
1812 are matter of historical record. 

Mr. MORGAN. - A good town I have always 
heard—Democratic, too. 

Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts. The fish- 
ermen of that town were strongly interested in 
the war of 1812, and were opposed to the party 
who opposed the war. There was no class of 
people who entered more readily into it and 
who rendered more services during the war 
than the citizens of the town of Marblehead, a 
purely fishing town. I think the gentleman 
is mistaken, therefore. in saying thatthis bounty 
was granted to reconcile the fishermen to the 
war of 1812, 

Mr. MORGAN. If I erred I thank the 
honorable gentleman, who is an honor to the 
State and district from which he comes, for the 
correction. If I said the bounty was given to 


reconcile the fishermen to the war I did not’ 


intend so to say; it was not the fishermen but 
the authorities who were opposed to the war. 
I certainly desire neither to do injustice to his 
district nor to any portion of the people of 
New Inngland. Tconfess to the honorable gen- 
tleman that I drew my conelusion from the 
facts. When I found that bounties were given 
at that particular time to certain New Mingland 
interests, while they were denied to much larger 
and more important interests in the agricul- 
tural States, I supposed that it was true, as has 
been long charged, that the bounty was awarded 
in order to conciliate the opposition that ex- 
istedin New England to the war of 1812. Cer- 
tain it is that the executive aud legislative 
authorities of the New England States were in 
sympathy with the enemy and did all in their 
power to embarrass the Federal Government 
in a vigorous prosecution of the war. But it 
is only just to say that a considerable portion 
of the people of those States bore themselves 
gallantly in the field, and insome degree atoned 
forthe bad faith oftheir rulers, and among those 
who were true to our flag were the brave fisher- 
men, who are always as true as they are brave. 

Now, sir, I know that it has been said in 
other times that the fishing bounty was given 
for the purpose of preparing seamen for our 

avy. 

Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts. And that 
is the true ground. 

Mr. MORGAN. My friend says that is the 
true ground. I know that is thealleged ground. 
But the first bounties ever given were not given 
alone to those engaged in curing fish, but they 
were likewise given to those who were engaged 
in packing pork and beef, and who never saw the 
sea. Now, it will hardly be claimed that boun- 
ties were given to, men engaged in preparing 
pork and beef for exportation for the purpose of 
making sailors of them. The actof 1789, which 
imposed a tariff tax on salt, granted bounties 
not alone to the eurers and exporters of fish, but 
also to the packers and exporters of pork and 
beef, and the bounties allowed were the same— 
5 cents a quintal on dried fish, 5 cents a barrel 
on pickled fish, and 5 cents a barrel on becf 
and pork. That, sir, was the first act granting 
fishing bounties; and the curers and exporters 
of fish and the packers and exporters of beef 
and pork were placed upon the same footing; 
the seamen of the coast and the landsmen of 
the interior alike received a bounty, which 
bounty was in lieu of drawback, and not as the 


honorable gentleman from Massachusetts. [ Mr. 
Hoover] supposed, in order to prepare sailors 
for our Navy. : : 

Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts. Allow 
me.to say to the gentleman that the men en- 
gaged in the codfisheries pursued their busi- 
ness’ upon the banks of Newfoundland, and 
were at sea for three or four months at a time, 
and I think if the gentleman will look back 
to the history of the war of 1812 he will find 
that it is admitted by every one that the best 
sailors on board our ships of war then were 
fishermen—men whose whole lives, one might 
say, were passed upon the ocean. 

Mr. MORGAN. The facts in the case 
clearly show that the true reason for giving 
that bounty (of 1812) was not forthe purpose of 
making sailors, for prior to that time similar 
bounties had been given, as I have already 
said, to a class of men who were engaged in 
packing pork and beef, and most of whom 
never saw the ocean. 

Mr. Chairman, our brave fishermen have no 
better. friend than myself; and I stand ready 
to prove my friendship by voting to put salt on 
the free list, treating seamen and landsmen 
alike, and to admit free of duty those articles 
which are of prime necessity in their calling. 
I stand ready to do more, sir. I am for redu- 
cing the tariff tax at least one half on woolen 
and cotton goods, and thus enable theseamen, 
ay, and the landsmen, too, to buy their clothing 
at about one half the price they now pay. 

But to return to the unjust discrimination 
against the West. Why is it that the people 
of Ohio are taxed to pay this tribute to New 
England? for tribute money itis. Why is it 
that the people of the great West, of the agri- 
cultural regions, of the stock-raising regions 
of the country, are taxed to pay millions upon 
millions of bounty to New England? They, 
sir, are victims and the monopolists of New 
England are leeches fastened upon their vitals, 
draining their life-blood and sapping their 
energies. 

Sir, we continually hear the cry for protec- 
tiou coming up from New England. Protec- 
tion for whom? For the New England mo- 
nopolists. Aggression against whom? Against 
the western and southern agriculturists. They 
tell us that the success of our free institutions, 
tho well-being of our people, and the advance- 
ment of the business interests of the country 
demand protection. 

But, sir, at the very moment that they are 
crying for protection for the manufacturing 
establishments of New England they demand 
and actually receive free trade for the benefit 
of their fishing interests. At the very moment 
that the beef-packers, the pork-packers, and 
the butter manufacturers of the West pay a 
tax of $1 55 upon each dollar’s worth of salt 
they use the fishermen of New England receive 
their salt at the custom-house and draw it out 
of bond without paying one cent of tax. Free 
trade for New England when free trade bene- 
fits New England ; but protection to New Eng- 
land when the benefits of that protection are 
to be wrung from the blood and sweat and toil 
of the millions of the West and South. : 

Sir, I do not speak at random. I hold in 
my hand the report of Hon. David A. Wells, 
and I cannot refer to it without yielding tohim 
the commendation which must come from the 
heart and the judgment of every American who 
properly estimates his services. I call the 
attention of the committee to a table showing 
that In the district of Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, for the third quarter of the calendar year 
1869, 8,022,778 pounds of salt were entered at 
the custom house and drawn out by the curers 
of fish. The value of that salt. was $9,307. The 
duty upon that amount of salt is $14,440 98. 
In other words, under our laws the Now Eng- 
land fish-packer bought at the custom-house 
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in New England for $9,807 what would have 
cost at the same place the pork-packer, the 
beef-packer, or the butter-packer of the West 
$28,747, 

The table to which I refer, and the correct- 


ness of which is not denied, is as follows, and 


illustrates the actual ad valorem duty on for- 
eign salt and shows the amount of salt with- 
drawn from bond for the fisheries in. the dis- 
trict of Gloucester, Massachusetts, for the 
third quarter of the calendar year 1869, with 
the value, amount of duty remitted, and the 
duty, specific and ad valorem, as officially 
returned : 


Pounds. Duty. 


Rate 
Value. 
Per cent. 
of value, 


4,184,433 |180. | $4,853] $7,532 00 
2,408,850 1180. | 2, 


2,408, . 4,335 021 
1,429,995 |18c.) 1,730; 2,573 98] 148.7 


8,022,778 | - 189,307] $14,440 98 


The manufacturing monopolists of New Eng- 
land struck hands with the salt monopolists of 
New York and Michigan; they entered into a 


bargain. And what are its terms? Why, sir, 
the salt kings of New York and Michigan said 
to the manufacturing princes of New England, 
‘t Give us a tariff duty of $1 55 on every dol- 
lar’s worth of salt imported, and we will agree 
that all the salt which you may use to cure fish 
shall come in free of duty.” And that ig what 
is done. But the bargain does not stop here. 
The salt kings further said, ‘‘ On condition that 
you will aid us in making the people pay us 
$2 65 for every dollar’s worth of salt they buy we 
will aid you to compel the people, the fisher- 
men included, to pay you $2, or more if you 
choose, for every dollar’s worth of goods you 
sell them.” They struck hands, and fishermen 
and landsmen alike were plundered. 

As I have said, I am not one of those who 
entertain sectional prejudices. Ilove my whole 
country. I am proud of my whole country. 
I am proud of much that New England has 
a right to be proud of; but I want to aid in 
correcting one idea prevalent in those States, 
namely, that the great West is a big goose and 
that all the feathers on the goose belong to 
New England. The operation of plucking is an 
unpleasant one to us. We want it stopped. 
We protest against its continuance. 

But, sir, we are told that this salt interest is 
a great interest; that it is an interest which 
demands protection. Why, sir, instead of the 
salt-manufacturers of New York and Michigan 
requiring protection the fact appears officially 
that they are able to undersell the importers 
of salt upon the sea-coast. They can take their 
salt from Syracuse to the coast and undersell 
foreign importers of the same article. 

On this point I invite attention to the fol- 
lowing extract from the report of Mr. Wells: 


* That the existing duty is not required to sustain 
and develop the domestic manufacture of salt is 
proved by the fact that the United States annually 
exports upward of 500,000 bushels of salt to the Brit- 
ish possessions, and maintains such an export year 
after year, in defiance of all competition; and fur- 
ther, that for the purpose of retaining full control 
of the domestic market, salt is always sold by the 
domestic producer to fishermen, who have the right 
to withdraw salt from bond freo of duty, at rates 
which admit of no advantage as respects price to the 
uso of the imported article.” 

I do not complain with any feeling of bitter- 
ness toward New England because she has 
succeeded in compelling Ohio and the great 
West to pay her tribute. The fault is ours at 
least as much as it is hers; and until the people 
of the West and the Representatives of the 
people of the West strike in defense of western 
interests and western rights, and strike against 
these monopolies created in the Hast, to the 
prejudice of the West, until we do that tho 
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fault is ours more than it is the fault of the 
monopolists. : 

Mr. ELA. Let me ask the gentleman 
whether they eat salt fish in the West? 

Mr, MORGAN. . I can eat as much cod as 
the gentleman or any other New Englander. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr, ELA. Is it a monopoly of New Eng- 
land, when we catch the fish and give the 
people out West an opportunity of getting them 
ip any quantity they may desire? 

Mr. MORGAN. We are not speaking of 
the quantity we eatin the West. This bounty 
is paid on no such pretense. It was given 
originally in lieu of a drawback on the amount 
of fish exported. 

Mr. Chairman, I referred just now to the 
fact of the amount of fishing bounties paid our 
enterprising friendsof New England. Through 
the courtesy of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Hon. George S. Boutwell, I obtained a table 
from him showing, among other things, the 
amount of bounties paid to the fishermen of 
certain New England States during a period 
of ten years, from 1856 to 1865, and the fol- 
lowing are the bounties paid to the cod-fish- 
ers of Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hamp- 
shire, during a period of ten years, compiled 
from that official table: 
$417,442 
351,674 
359,436 


It appears that during that brief space of 
time bounties to the amount of $3,712,234 have 
been paid to this eastern monopoly. The 
whole of that amount has gone to the fishing 
interests of three States, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, and New Hampshire. The amount that 
went to New Hampshire was very small, 
$37,307, leaving an amount of tribute paid by 
the other States to Massachusetts and Maine 
of $3,674,924. We thought a long time ago 
that our country was strong enough and ad- 
vanced enough to protect itself without paying 
tribute to any person at home or abroad. In 
the early history of our Government we did 
pay under the Administration of the elder 
Adams $2,000,000 of tribute money to the 
bashaws of the Barbary States, for the right to 
navigate the waters of the Mediterranean; and 
this vestige of barbarism, this tribute not less 
shameful, is fastened on the West for the ben- 
efit of the East; this tribute forced from the 
West to be poured into the pockets of the Hast 
still continues to our discredit—I will not say 
to theirs. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, I will not be misun- 
derstood, because had I in my heart a feeling 
of bitterness against New England I would 
pour it out. I have none. What Ido is to 
strike for the rights of my own people. What I 
do is to resist the aggression on and the robbery 
of my own people. Iam about to refer to a 
fact, and itis an unpleasant one, illustrating 
still further what I have already said, and I do 
it for the purpose of calling it to the attention 
of the committee and the country. Itis not 
only in fishing bounties, it is not only ina high 
protective tariff, but it is in everything that 
Massachusetts gathers the profits which ought 
to reward the industry of the West. With a 
modesty peculiarly her own she draws into her 
own lap the fruits of the industry, the intelli- 
gence, the frugality, and energy of the western 
people. This we all know; but I think you will 
be astonished when I tell you that during the 
war against the-great insurrection, ‘that while 
Massachusetts furnished to our armies 197 
regiments less than New York, 180 less than 


| have beeu expended during the war of 1812; 


Pennsylvania, and 162 less than Ohio, she 
charged against our country, and collected from 
the Federal Treasury, on the pretext of war 
expenditures, a greater sum than either one of 
those great States. But to the proof. Here 
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But to be more specific. While Massachu- 
setts furnished 197 less than New York, on 
the plea of war expenditures, she has drawn 
from the Treasury $1,187,671 more than New 
York. While Massachusetts furnished 180 reg- 
iments less than Pennsylvania, on the plea of 
war expenditures, she has drawn from the 
Treasury $1,892,984 more than Pennsylvania. 
While Massachusetts furnished 162 regiments 
less than Ohio, on the plea of war expenditures, 
she has drawn from the Treasury $911,243 
more than Ohio. F do not speak without au- 
thority. Ihold in my hand a table made out 
by direction of the Third Auditor of the Treas- 
ury on the 21st day of December, 1868, showing 
the amounts claimed and the amounts drawn 
from the Treasury to cover war expenditures 
by the States of Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. It is as follows: 
Statement of the amounts claimed by the States of Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio for 


war expenditures incurred by them and amounts 
allowed'on settlement of the same. 


Amount Amount 

States. claimed. allowed. 
Massachusetts... $3,535,264 79 $3,487,863 51 
New York... 3,232,325 82 2,300,192 50 
Pennsylvania. 2,118,419 33 2,094,879 78 
Ohio weve 2,778,376 54 2,576,620 60 


At length I trust that the monopolists of Mas- 
sachusetts have reached the climax of their 
woes; for with hollow cheeks and sunken eyes, 
and mouths wide open, they are again break- 
ing for the Treasury, and while the pangs of 
‘Treasury hunger are praying on them in pite- 
ous tones they ask Congress for a few crumbs 
more—for about an additional million on a 
principal never owed but most unjustly paid. 
They ask interest on the money claimed to 


but whether they state for which side the ex- į 


penditures were made I am not prepared to 
speak. This coolness is refreshing when it is 
remembered that for more than forty years 
the claim of Massachusetts for war expendi- 
tures was regarded as a broad joke, and was 
only paid, and paid in full, to get rid of her 
importunities. Among the other merits of our 
friends from Massachusetts they never cease, 
in the most-delicate manner in the world, it is 
true, to remind us of the West on all occasions 
not only of their great intelligence, which we 
freely concede, not only of their enterprise, 
which we admire, but they tell us of their enor- 
mous wealth. And how comes it, sir, that the 
people of Massachusetts, occupying one of the 
most barren spots within the populated region 
of the United States, how comes it that this peo- 
ple have more wealth, more individual wealth, 
than the people of any other State within the 
Union? Is it any wonder that this should be 
the case?) Whence comes their wealth? Are 
they more industrious than we of the West? 
I was going to ask, but it might appear to be 
a question not in good taste, I was going to 
ask, have they more intelligence than we of 
the West? Have they more industry than we 
of the West? Havethey a more productive soil 
than we? No, sir, they have not. They are 
not more industrious, but they are immensely 
more wealthy in proportion to their popula- 
tion. And why is it so? Because, sir, by 
their ingenuity, by their tact, by their sleep- 
less shrewdness, they have mainly controlled 
the legislation of this country, and they have 
legislated the money from the pockets of the 
people of the West into their own; because, 
sir, the people of the central, western, and 
southern States pay tribute to New England. 
It is not what the New England manufacturer 
produces, butit is what the law takes from the 
people of the West and South and gives him, 
without consideration; it is that which gives 
him his enormous wealth. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Will the gen- 
tleman allow me to interrupt him with a ques- 


tion? 

Mr. MORGAN. My colleague can hardly 
make any request which, if in my power, it 
would not give me pleasure to grant to him. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. [have listened 
with a great deal of interest to the speech of 
my colleague, and it strikes me there is a good 
deal of similarity between what he has been 
saying here and some points in the Ohio Dem- 
ocratic platform of last fall. I do not know 
but my colleague drew that platform. Ft 
denounced the protective tariff as a device 
got up by New England to enrich that section 
of the country at the expense of the West, and 
specified the peculiar hardships of that tariff 
as consisting in its enormous duties on tea, 
coffee, sugar, and salt.. I was at that time 
curious to know in what part of New England 
these articles are produced for the consump- 
tion of the West; and perhaps my colleague 
will now enlighten me upon that point. I do 
not know whether my colleague is perfectly 
familiar with the origin of that platform or 
whether he exactly defends it. 1 should be 
glad to receive an explanation from him. 

Mr. MORGAN. My colleague’s tact is only | 
excelled by his imagination, but he cannot 
direct me from my argument. I would not pre- 
sume to enlighten a gentleman as learned and 
able as my colleague. But, nevertheless, if he 
will kindly lend me his ear fora moment, J may 
perhaps suggest a thought or two that may do 
him no harm. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the gentleman allow me 
to make a remark? 

Mr. MORGAN. Oneatatime, ifyou please, 
gentlemen. Ifthe gentleman from Massachu- 
setts will allow me a moment to reply to my 
colleague from Ohio it will afterward afford 
me great pleasure to give him the opportunity 
he asks. 
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When I saw my colleague risingto propound 
to me that question, Mr. Chairman, the idea 
struck me how natural it is even for the willing 
exile from his early home to cling to the mem- 
ories of his youth and to comply with the de- 
mands of the people from whom he sprung, 
even when those demands. were opposed to the 
interests of the people among whom he now 
lives.. My colleague always seems to imagine 
that he represents a district in Massachusetts 
instead of an Ohio district, and I can only ac- 
count for this forgetfulness of Ohio, for this 
devotion to Massachusetts at the cost of Ohio, 
by remembering the fact that the birthplace of 
my colleague was in Massachusetts. But while | 
the exile or colonist is thus devoted to the 
home of his birth, how is it with the mother 
country? How does she deal with the colon- 
ists, her children?. While, with a yearning 
heart, the exile turns to the land of his birth, 
the people he left behind, if they remember 
him at all, do so with indifference, or from a 
desire to make use of the exile’s devotion for 
their own advantage. 

Such was the history of Tyro and Carthage 
in olden times; such was the history of the 
American Colonies and Great Britain; such 
is the nature of man. I thank the gentleman 
for his question. I appeal to him, and I ap- 
peal to every gentleman who comes here nom- 
inally as a Representative from the West, but 
who votes New England interests against the 
interests of the West, to represent in fact as 
well as in name the people among whom they 
live. I call upon my eloquent colleague from 
Ohio to stand by me in resisting this tribute 
which is imposed upon his constituents and 
upon mine for the benefit of New England 
monopolists, : 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Allow me to 
say a word? 

Mr. MORGAN, Yes; if it is not on tea or 
sugar. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. It is noton tea 
nor sugar; it is on parentage. If I could have 
the place of my birth to choose now I sup- 
pose Í should choose Ohio, aud next to that I 
think Ishould choose Massachusetts. Unfor- 
tunately for my friend’s eloquent passage I 
am nota son of New England. I was born 


within twenty miles of the place where I now 
reside, and [suppose my neighbors from the 
place of my birth to the place of my present 
residence could call to each other all along 
iheline, Lam nota renegade from New Eng- 
land nor a carpet-bagger. I believe my friend 
was born in a pig-iron district in Pennsylya- 
nin. [Laughter. | 

Mr. MORGAN. Ithank God I was. Tam 
proud of my native, I love my adopted State. 

Mr. GALPINLD, of Ohio. He was entirely 
mistaken as to my birthplace. Lhave no doubt 
he fairly represents in his speech here to-night 
his Democratic constituency. 

My. MORGAN. Well, lam glad to be cor- 
rected. Itis not remarkable, however, that I 
should suppose the gentleman belonged to 
Massachusetis, I never heard so, but when I 
always found him foremost in the fray battling 
for the interests of Massachusetts, always in 
the lead battling against the interests of Ohio, 
T could only suppose that it was because Mas- 
sachusetts had given him birth. [Laughter.] 
Now, if the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Hoan] desires to propound a 
question to me, I am at his service. 

Mr. HOAR. The question I desire to ask 
the gentleman relates to a portion of his speech, 
which perhaps may have been forgotten by 
him. I desired to ask him whether he did not 
know that it is trne as a matter of history that 
the legislation which it is complained has 
operated for the benefit of New England against 
the rest of the country was forced upon. her 
against her remonstrance by the South; that 
whatever wealth she has gained has been by |! 


changing her industries and accommodating 
them :to hostile legislation which other sec- 
tions of the country imposed upon her? And 
whether it is not true, both of her tariff advan» 
tages, whatever they have been, and the bank- 
ing facilities, which it is said she at present 
enjoys to a larger extent than the rest of the 
country, that both of those measures came 
from other sections of the country, destroying 
the existing institutions of New [England and 
compelling her toaccommodate her industries 
and energies to that legislation? 

Mr. MORGAN. If, Mr. Chairman, the 
Sonth committed that mistake it was not the 
only mistake she has committed. But of the 
far-off past I have not time to speak. I am 
talking of the actual grievances of the present. 
If the South forced upon New England this 
evil of which we complain by just laws the 
West will aid New England in getting rid of it. 
But it is a little remarkable, sir, that the Rep- 
resentatives from New England should have 
struggled for half a century to preserve the sys- 
tem which the gentleman says was forced upon 
her against her will. 

Mr. HOAR. Tf the gentleman will pardon 
me, I think he said ten minutes ago that this 
legislation had been brought about by the 
shrewdness and craft of New England, out- 
witting the rest of the country, and it was in 
that view I asked him if he did not know that 
historical fact. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is of but little conse- 
quence to the country, Mr. Chairman, to dis- 
cuss the question as to who originally afflicted 
the people with the odious system which now 
forces them to pay tribute to the New England 
monopolists. I have said, and say again, that 
that and other schemes of kindred evil are per- 
petuated by the shrewdness and avarice of the 
New England monopolists. Time will not per- 
mit me to trace in its details the history of the 
tariff contests in this country. Certain it is 
that New England has been the gainer and the 
West and South have been the losers by what 
is known as the protective system. Teare not 
to weave or unweave fancitul theories. The 
question is a practical one, and as such itshould 
be dealt with, And I repeat what I have 
before said, that with a vigilance which never 
slumbers, with a shrewdness which never mis- 
calculates, with an avarice which is never sat- 
isfied, the monopolists of New England have 
fastened themselves like leeches upon the heart 
of the nation, and they are now drinking its 
life blood. 

[Here the hammer fell. } 
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The Louge being in the Committee of the Whole, 
and having under consideration the bill (II. R. No. 
1068) to amond existing laws relating to the duty on 
imports, and for other purposcs— 


Mr. HOLMAN said; 

Mr. Cuaimman; Ido not propose to enter 
into a general discussion of the tariff or to con» 
sider those general principles which lie at the 
foundation of a just reyenue system, At this 
time and in our country the comparative merits 
of free trade and the protective policy is not 
a debatable question. Considering our vast 
facilities for commerce, the variety of our 
climate and productions, that question might 
and probably would challenge at this time, in 
view of the policy of other nations, universal 
aitention if our people were free to. choose be- 
tween free trade and protection. 

But, with our great national debt taxing the 


energy of the nation to its utmost capacity, 
with the necessity of raising, under even an 
economical administration of the Government, 
near $220,000,000 annually, and with the esti 
mates before us of $831,097,825 62 of expend- 
iture for the ensuing year, free trade isin the very 
nature of thingsimpossible; and where taxation 
must be necessarily oppressive there are strong 
arguments in favor of raising large portions of 
the revenue of the country by the imposition 
of duties upon foreign importations as against 
internal taxation. The raising of revenue by 
duties on imports is more economical and less 
exposed to fraud and less harassing to the cit- 
izen than the direct tax. He is not provoked by 
the presence of the tax-gatherer, nor humiliated 
by persistent inquisition into his private affairs. 
He may in some degree purchase or he may 
not purchase the taxed commodity, and thus 
the tax is not only indirect, but its payment, at 
least in some degree, is voluntary. He is only 
compelled to pay the tax when it is imposed 
upon the actual necessaries of life; he may 
refuse to pay the tax on luxuries if he chooses. 
Under a fairly adjusted tariff it is certainly 
possible in this country to impose the burdens 
of government largely upon articles that are 
notof prime necessity or of universal consump- 
tion—articles of luxury if you please—articles 
with which many citizens may dispense, which 
in any event they may purchase or not as their 
cirenmstances or tastes may suggest. 

Prior to the war the $50,000,000 or $60,009,- 
000 required for the Government and levied 
upon goods imported from abroad, and largely 
imposed on luxuries, was scarcely felt. ‘I'he 
tariff was a matter of political science prac- 
tically, and happily to the great mass of the 
American people a mere abstraction. But 
now, with at least $120,000,000 to be raised by 
duties, with capital constantly and persistently 
and cunningly seeking to make the levy of 
duties subserve a still heavier tax on labor for 
itg own special benefit by monopoly, coupled 
with oppressive internal taxation, the tariff in 
all ofits details challenges the severest scrutiny 
of every citizen, for the tendency in all such 
legislation is to reach labor and relieve capital, 
for capital and monopoly by thousands of 
agents everlastingly throng your lobbies, while 
labor has no combined organization vigilant for 
its rights. 

But while there are the arguments I have 
named, and undoubtedly many others which 
the writers on political economy have consid- 
ered, in favor of a tariff for revenue, there is 
at the same time a strong argument, apparently 
an unanswerable one, against the Government 
providing for its support by duties on import- 
ations, especially where the duties are imposed 
on the common necessaries of life; and that 
is, that where the tariff is so arranged as that 
the duty shail fall equally upon all commod- 
ities, as was substantially the case, I think, 
under the tariff of 1846, or to fall especially 
or mainly upon the necessaries of life or upon 
the articles of universal consumption, as in 
the present tariff, the citizen does not pay in 
proportion to his wealth ; does not pay a tax 
bearing any relation to his wealth, but pays a 
tax proportioned to the necessities of himself 
and family in the consumption of the taxed 
commodities. In this respect, sir, the tariff 
is the most inequitable of all modes of taxa- 
tion. Property is the legitimate and, perhaps, 
the only legitimate subject of taxation. Polit- 
ical sogiety is mainly employed in protecting 
the rights incident to property, and in a repub- 
lic, at least, the burden of supporting the 
Government should fall upon property, upon 
the citizen in proportion to bis wealth. 

Under the present tariff or the tariff pro- 


j posed by the pending bill the citizen is not 


called npon to supportthe Government accord- 
ing to his estate, ov even according to his ex- 
penditures in proportion to bis estate, but the 
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burden falls directly on him according to tke 
necessities of his household in the use of those 
articles which enter into the consumption inci- 
dent to human life. Take for instance, sir, the 
articles of tea, coffee, sugar, and salt. ‘The 
citizen living on en average farm in any of the 
States and Territories of the Union, or the 
mechanic or laboring man inany of your towns 
or cities supporting his wife and his children, 
if he lives by his industryin moderate comfort, 
will pay as large a proportion of the tax you 
levy on the commodities [havenamed as many 
a citizen who is the possessor of millions of 
wealth and lives in one of the palatial resi- 
dences of your commercial cities. 

Take the article of iron. 1 am very certain, 
indeed, sir, that the laboring men of the coun- 
try pay vastly more of the revenue imposed on 
it than meu of wealth. The farmer and citizen 
connected with other forms of industry pay 
the daty on iron, a material which in innumer- 
able forms is subject to enormous taxation, to 
the almost entire exemption of men of vested 
capital. Even under a tariff framed for rev- 
enue only the tax falls largely and mainly on 
men engaged in industrial pursuits, on men of 
labor; but under a tariff for protection the 
pursuits of labor pay in addition a still larger 
tax to the favored classes who obtain the ben- 
efits of protection. But unequal in its burdens 
as evon a just tariff must be, it cannot be ques- 
tioned that circumstanced as we are 2 large 
revenue must be raised by that mode of taxa- 
tion, and this revenue will be raised by enhan- 
cing the price in our market of the commodities 
on which the tariff is imposed, for political 
science demonstrates beyond question that in 
the absence of a general and universal compe- 
tition the tax imposed by the tariff in any coun- 
try is paid by the consumer. The most rea- 
sonable of our financiers suggest $120,000,000 
as the amount to be raised by the tarif. Ar- 
range this tariff as you will it protects the 
interests of capital invested in manufactures 
clamoring for protection at least 50 per cent. 
on investments. The manufacturing interests 
of Pennsylvania and New England, protected 
in the last ten years beyond all precedent—four 
successive advances in the tariff in ten years— 
with profits unexampled and almost exclu- 
sively derived from the common necessaries 
of life, yet they are still here with larger lobbies 
than ever, clamoring for more; and this, too, 
with all the pursuits of industry depressed. 

And what right, sir, have these gentlemen to 
protection? Why should they, sir, be protected 
at the expense of their fellow-citizens? Js it 
not enough that the people must be taxed to 
support their Government? Must they be taxed 
still more heavily to aggrandize the fortunes of 
privileged classes? ‘There is no tariff in the 
civilized world so heavy ag ours, framed so 
exclusively in the interest of capital, and yet 
the cry is for more protection. ‘I'he manufac- 

ures of iron, wool, and cotton, prime neces- 
sities, seem to be singled out for protection, 
because in this form wealth can and labor can- 
not escape the burden. 

This idea of protection is an offspring of the 
feudal age, when wealth aud nobility and privi- 
teged classes were the State, and labor only 
considered in its capacity to bear burdens. Even 
national animosities were proved to render the 
servitude of labor more complete. Bancroft 
depicts the protective policy of France of the 
Middle Ages: 

“The great employment of France was the tillage 
of land, than which no method of gain is more grate- 
ful in itself, or more worthy of freemen, or more 
happy in rendering service to the whole buman race. 

y iion is nearer heaven. But authority had 
invaded this chosen domain of Jabor, as if protection 
of manufactures needs restrictions on the exchange 
of the products of the earth, Indirect taxes to at 
least 10,060, bringing with them custom-houses be- 
tween provinces end custom-houses on the frontier, 
and 100,000 tax-guthorers, left little to the laboring 


man except eyes to weep with? + $+ # +a 
‘Statesmen had fondly hoped to promote national 
industry and wealth bya system of prohibitions and 
restrictions, and had only succeeded in deceiving 
nations into mutual antipathies which did but rep- 


resent the hatred and envy of avarice. Turgot would. 


solve the question of trade abstractly from countries 
as well as irom provinces, and make it free between 
man and man, and between nation and nation; for 


commerce is neither a captive to beransomed nor an. 


infant to be held in leading-strings. Manin society 
should be tho master of his person and his faculties, 
with the right to labor and enjoy or exchange the 
fruits of his labor; so there should be no restrictions 
on commerce and industry, internal or external, 
Competition should supersede monopoly, and pri- 
vate freedom displace the regulating supervision of 
the State.” 

And now, sir, while remorseless avarice 
would here in this new Republic create mo- 
nopolies and favored classes and impose servi- 
tude on labor, France, Germany, and England, 
no longer of the middle age, control the com- 
merce of the world. The German Zollverein, 
with a revenue duty of 10-per cent. ad valorem 
on imports, is the triumph of labor over the 
domination of the State. 

We have been told that the Government 
should foster by protection manufacturing in- 
terests in their infancy until able to cope with 
foreign competition. ‘The country has been 
told the same thing for forty years. The mana- 
facturing and mining districts of Pennsylvania 
and New England have become opulent greatly 
in excess of other parts of the country, but it 
is, after all, the wealth of the few, for in these 
very districts the extremes of wealth and pov- 
erty find no parallel in other sections of the 
country. No, sir; this ery for protection will 
never cease, but grows stronger with the in- 
creasing opulence of the favored class. 

There are articles that should not be taxed 
at all. Coal; why should this material be 
specially taxed? It is of almost universal use, 
absolutely necessary for human comfort, and is 
sold by the expenditure of only the labor of 
digging it from the earth. This tax is on the 
crude raw material; there is no pretense here 
of protecting labor. See the argument, sir, by 
which all monopoly is sustained. I read from 
the pamphlet laid on our desks, claiming pro- 
tection for coal: 

“ New England manufacturers have accumulated 
princely fortunes by securing ahigh protective tariff 
on almost everything affecting their business; but 
not content, they now selfishly demand foreign coal 


free of duty, regardless of the interests and rights of 
several Jarge States and in violation of their own 


| professed principles, under which they claim protec- 


tion in other things. This is certainly not very con- 
sistent or modest, especially in view of the alleged 
fact that many of these enterprising gentlemen are 
personally large owners in Nova Scotia coal mines.” 

Why specially and heavily tax tea, sugar, and 
coec? There are somethings to be aimed at 
besides money. Thereshould be some regard in 
legislation to the comforts of human life; and 
to impose a tax upon almost the only luxury of 
the laboring man, which renders his home a 
little more cheerful, on tea, coffee, and sugar, 
those gifts of nature, isto tax the very elements 
of domestic happiness. And here the tax is 
not on wealth, but in innumerable cases the 
poor man pays more of this tax than the rich. 

The Special Commissioner of the Revenue in 
his last report suggests that a duty of $3 a ton 
shall be imposed upon pig iron, an article which 
is ulm@gt in its natural state. It seems to me 
that if this subject were being discussed with- 
out reference to the idea of protection, and of 
building up the fortunes of some men at the 
expense of multitudes more, nothing more 
than a moderate revenue from this article could 
even be suggested. It is a mineral which lies 
at the foundation of the civilization of our race. 
The first progress of civilization is seen in the 
developments of its use as the means of sub- 
jecting nature tothe use of man. And, strange 
enough, the very highest point of civilization 
which our race has reached finds its illustra- 
tion in the employment of this common metal 


as the agency by which space is annihilated 
and the races of men are united more closely 
together and the commercial and social broth- 
erhood of man promoted. By the use of this 
metal,-furnished so abundantly by nature, the 
progress of the race. from barbarism. to the 
higher civilization is attained. --This bounty of 
the beneficent Author of nature is everywhere 
diffused over the-globe. 

Iron is the most valuable of all the metals, 
the most universally used. Tt is the indispen- 
sable agent of man’s progress, happiness, and 
civilization. An article so closely allied to 
the general economy of mankind ought to 
be lightly taxed. We depart from the teach- 
ings of nature when we impose a heavy tax 
upon such a product for the benefit of wealth 
in the interest of accumulated capital. 

Then, sir, as regards salt, only the most 
grasping cupidity could have suggested this tax 
of 18 and 24 cents on 100 pounds of salt. The 
discovery made as far back as the days of the 
Byzantine empire, in the decay of the old civil- 
ization, developed in the rapacity of the feudal 
ages, that society and labor may be made di- 
rectly, largely, helplessly tributary in all its 
fibers and muscles to building up the fortunes 
of men who were crafty enough to make profit 
of their intelligence in the artificial regulations 
of government, isnever forgotten, and thistariff 
bearsconstant evidence of the fact, Salt! Why, 
sir, the beneficent Power that planted our race 
upon the earth for the purposes of happiness and 
progress has placed this element of universal 
necessity to life everywhere, wherever upon the 
face of the globe the habitations of man could 
be erected. A tax of 18 and 24 cents a hun- 
dred pounds on salt! Why, sir, the waves of 
the ocean and the rays of the sun, without tariff 
or tax, have manufactured islands of it. Inthe 
Pacific ocean and on the Mediterranean, in the 
West Indies, it is ready for the use of man. 
Elsewhere it bubbles up in the waters of count- 
less springs, the sun manufacturing it into 
forms for convenient use. The idea of impos- 
ing a tax upon it beyond the exactions of eom- 
merce tostimulate and gratify grasping avarice 
is simply monstrous. As a question of polit- 
ical science, in the nature and fitness of things, 
you might as well talk about taxing God’s 
blessed sunlight, or the pure water of the 
fountain, or the free air of heaven. . 

Tt is, sir, in the whole round of agencies for 
amassing wealth illustrative in the highest de- 
gree of the ingenious and unscrupulous meth- 
ods by which the labor of man is taxed on the 
pretense of encouraging national industries to 
gratify the cupidity and build up the wealth 
of men who neither toil nor spin, except as 
lobbyists, and yet surpass princesin theirluxury 
and wealth, making the labors of vast multi- 
tudes of men tributary to their aggrandizement. 

I was in Boston, Mr. Chairman, last Septem- 
ber—Boston, the ancient seat of free trade 
when it was not a ship-building and manu- 
facturing community but a commercial one; 
but now and for many years past throngh our 
generation the peculiar and earnest advocate 
of the policy of protection, which has built up 
their wealth and filled their beautiful city with 
the elegancies, embellishments, and luxuries of 
all lands, and made it the center from which, 
as is claimed, radiates a large portion of the 
rays of intelligence which enlighten our por- 
tion of the globe. I did not expect to hear 
Boston complain of the tariff, a tarif which 
had compelled tribute to her treasuries from 
every other section of the Union; but on the 
subject of salt and iron it did seem even to an 
enlightened citizen of Massachusetts (and who 
in Massachusetts is not enlightened?) insuffer- 
able that salt and iron should be the subject 
ofa heavy and oppressive tax. Salt and iron 
are not specialties with New England. I found 
that there the tax on salt and iron was deemed 
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a prohibitory tax; a tax which compels. our 
vessels to come homeward without cargoes, 
and that prevents the building of ships, | 

Mr. E. H. Derby, a most intelligent citizen 
of Boston, one. of the most enterprising men 
in the United Statos, a gentleman who of all 
otbers upon commercial subjects possesses the 
confidence of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, 
in expressing his views before the committee 
on the decline of our commerce, said: 

‘“Taketheartiole of salt. I passed the other day 
through the very flourishing village of Syracuse, 
where saltis made, They have a protection of 200 
per cent. onsalt. After the Revolution our ancestors 
put on duties of 10 per cent., thinking that that was 
sufficient. We put on 200 per cent. The result is 
that Syracuso is a flourishing village. They are said 
to have made $5,000,000 from salt since the war. But 
the salt trade and tho navigation that should bring 
the salt homo is very much broken down. In New 
Brunswick the duty on salt is 3 per cent., in the 
United States 200 per cent. Wo compete with New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia in the fisheries. Some 
relief was given by Congress. It was provided that 
all the salt which our fishermen could buy in 
Brunswick (and no thanks to Congress for, that, for 
ouy fishermon could stop at the Nova Scotian. ports 
and take tho salt) should be free of duty. And what 
do you think the Syracusans do? They determined 
that we should not have a salt trade with the West 
Tndies, They come to Gloucester and say, ‘We have 
tivo prices of salt—that which is used on shore and 
that which is used on sea. We will take the duty 
off the price of that used at soa,” They go ovor to 
Canada and sell salt, duty free, at a certain price; 
but if New York wants to buy salvit must pay 200 per 
cent. additional in ordor toget it. The Syracusans go 
to Saginaw and say, ‘‘ Gentlemen, you are trying to get 
salt out of your springs; we will undertake to supply 
you with what you want cheapor.” Thus they mo- 
nopolize tho salt business of the country under a 
duty of 200 per cent. They are showing an unbounded 
prosperity, as T understand, on this basis of 200 per 
cent. duty on salt. We ought to have 1,000,000 tons 
of salt imported over what wo do import to-day. 
Tho sun makes it gratuitously, and you can put it on 
board ship in the West Indies for 8 cents a bushel or 
Slaton. All the salt that you want you can get at 
tho West Indies. or Cadiz, or up the Mediterranean 
to Sicily at about $2 per ton, made by solar evapo- 
ration; while we put tho duty at 200 por cent., and 
burn up our forests for tho purpose of benefiting 
Syracuso, and doprive our shipping of its legitimato 
business, 

“What Iwould suggest in rogard to shipping is this; 
(uke off the duties on ship-building materials.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is scarcely possible that 
there could be a more striking commentary 
upon our policy of imposing upon an article 
which can be brought here for almost the sim- 
plo expense of transportation a tax almost 
for the exclusive benefit of a few capitalists, a 
tax which falls so directly and mostly on the 
producing classes, and especially the farmer. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Wil the gentleman per- 
mit me to ask him a question in this connec- 
tion? i ; 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I would ask whether it 
would be wise for the people of this country 
to depend either upon the Mediterranean or 
upon the West Indies for their supply of salt, 
or if he desires a state of things which would 
induce them or require them to look to those 
deposits for their common ordinary supply? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr, Chairman, for a great 
many years we thought it was well enough to 
do so. The earlier taxes imposed on salt were 
almost nominal ; but salt is so diffused over this 
country, 18 so universal an article, and so com- 
pletely within the reach of the industry of men 
that by no possibility could the people of the 
United States be materially deprived of it. 

Mr. MAYNARD. If the gentleman will 
allow me I will state that there is a very large 
deposit of saltin the State of Louisiana. “There 
are also very large subterranean salines in dif- 
ferent portions of the southern country; and 
yet it is a historical fact that when the late war 
came on, and the South was surrounded by our 
military lines and the blockade, the people 
there suffered untold sufferings from the want 
of that very article of salt because they had 
been trained to depend upon foreign supplies 
in the main for their salt. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That might very naturally 
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occur with a people hedged around by astrong 
military force, with its laboring population all 
drawn from their usual pursuits to engage in 
warlike operations. But there certainly can 
beno reasonable apprehension that the Ameri- 
can people will ever suffer from the want of 
salt, found as it is everywhere throughout the 
country, with islands of it, almost mountains 
of it in the waters of either ocean, lakes of it in 
the West, and a subterranean sea of it in the 
northern section of our Union. Now, the idea 
of predicating legislation upon the fear that the 
time may come when by the interruption of 
our commerce the American people may be 
driven to straits for want of salt is certainly 
too visionary to justify a tax of 200 per cent., 
or any other tax, and yet it is just as plausible 
as many’ other theories upon which a duty has 
been imposed upon an article to gratify haman 
cupidity. i 

No, sir; salt should not be taxed. Let us 
have something exempt from taxation; let at 
least this common and universal necessity 
escape the rapacious tax of the capitalist, for 
under this tariff salt is taxed a little for the 
Government and a great deal for the men who 
have got the monopoly. Mr. Wells, the Spe- 
cial Commissioner of the Revenue, in his report 
says: 

‘A reduction in the duty on salt would, probably, 
as in thocaseof pig iron, be followed by a correspond- 
ing reduction in tho price of the domestic article, 
and this in turn would prevent any great increaso in 
importations, The loss from this reduction would, 
in the opinion of the Commissioner, approximate 
$600,000. A reduction of the cost of the domestic con- 
sumption of salt (39,000,000 bushels per annum) to the 
extent of 10 cents per bushel would relieve the com- 
munity of a tax, in the first instance, of $3,900,000 
per annum, 

And it is under a republican Government, 
where the rights of men are equal, that the 
citizen of the gentleman’s own State of Ten- 
nessee, who by the strength of his brawny arm 
day by day earns a living, pays into the Treas- 
ury, so far as this commodity is concerned, as 
much for the support of the Government as the 
millionaire. 

That the revenue imposed upon this article 
is small ($1,186,225 76) does not change the 
principle. And yet from the remark of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Mavwarp, ] 
a member of the Committee of Waysand Means, 
Iwould infer that he thinks it is a policy admis- 
sible in a Government like ours that the poorest 
citizen should be compelled, with reference to 
a given article of absolute necessity, to pay a 
tax as large as that which is paid by the 
wealthiest millionaire in the whole land. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I do not think the gen- 
tleman should be allowed —— 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee for a question. But he 
isa member of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and will have an opportunity to speak 
upon this subject whenever he desires, I do 
not desire him to make a speech here, but of 
course I will yield to him for an inquiry. 

Mr. MAYNARD. My friend is very kind ; 
but I will not trespass upon his kindness now. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir; salt should be 
free from tax, free as the sunlight or the air 
we breathe, and no theory of political economy 
would subject it to a special tax. ` 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is another featur 
of this bill which has struck me with great 
astonishment, even considering the general 
features of the bill, and that is the proposed 
tax on intelligence. Why, sir, this bill, which 
is to revise the tariff, strangely enough, im- 
poses on books imported into this country a 
duty of 25 cents per pound! A Government 
founded upon the intelligence of the people as 
the very corner-stone of the fabric proposes to 
impose a tax upon the leading agency by which 
intelligence is diffused. ‘axing learning by 
the avoirdupois! Twenty-five cents a pound 


onbooks! The present duty of 25 per cent. ad 
valorem is reasonable enough, but 25 cents a 
pound is quite startling. The publishers have 
not been idle. I havea table before me show- 
ing the effect. The tax.on such a work as 
Biblical Treasury would be 150 per cent. ; 
Cyclopedia of Machines, 81 per cent.; Gil’s 
School Chemistry,79 percent. ; Bohn’s Library, 
186 per cent. over the present duty, and so on, 
making a general average of 96 per cent. actual 
increase of duty on books of very general use; 
and yet the biil provides that if the citizen pur- 
chases these books for his own use in the for- 
eigu book-store they shall be admitted free. 
Who is this intended to benefit? 

This provision isin keeping with this system 
of protection. A citizen familiar with literature 
and with the institutions of learning abroad, 
acquainted with the booksellers of London and 
Liverpool, the wealthy traveler abroad, may 
import single copies of any of these foreign 
books for his own use without charge. Bat 
the mechanic purchasing the Cyclopedia of 
Machines, a work of great value, must pay 106 
per cent. duty upon the book. This proposition 
is an insult to the general intelligence of the 
country ; itisindefensible. Ifeverything else 
that is the subject of monopoly must be made 
dear, for the sake of our children let intelli- 
gence and the sources of intelligence at least 
be cheap. 

I think, sir, that the idea of meeting the 
necessities of this country by such a heavy tax 
upon intelligence is without any excuse what- 
ever, aud that the intelligence of the people 
of the United States will condemn it as a thing 
not fit to be done. 

But, Mr, Chairman, there is another subject 
in connection with this bill in which some of my 
own constituency are directly concerned as 
manufacturers ; l refer to the subject of woolen 
manufactures. I have before me a letter from 
a very intelligent gentleman, the president of 
a woolen manufacturing company in my own 
district, one of the most extensive establish- 
ments and the most successful, so far as I am 
aware, in the Northwest. Last September, at 
the National Institute in New York, the pro- 
ducts of that establishment were pointed to as 
fally rivaling the fairest productions of New 
England manufacture. I ask that this letter 
may be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LAWRENCEBURG, INDIANA, 
December 21, 1869. 
My Duar Sir: I suppose Congress will make some 


sort of revision of the tariff this session. 
I deom it of vital importance to the woolen man- 


ufacturing interest of the country that tho dutics on 
wool, dye-stufis, and olive oil be reduced, or, indeed, 
whollyremoved, anda general reduction of the duties 
on manufactured woolen fabrics of overy descrip- 
tion to 25 per cent. ad valorem. Some congressional 
action of this kind must bo had soon, or the looms 
of the woolen mills of the country must lie idle. I 
shall be obliged to oe if you will, if you have not 
already, examine this subject and aid the woolen 
manufacturing interests in away that may secm 
best in your judgment. > 

Truly yours, L. B. LEWIS. 
Hon. W. S. HoL{ax, Washingion City. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That letter is written by a 
gentleman fully informed upon this subject, 
and he suggests an average duty of 25 per cent. 
ad valorem, a heavy reduction on the present 
rates, and a more liberal policy as to the raw 
material, as the only reasonable expedient by 
which the wool manufacturing interests of the 
West can be sustained. 

I am asked by gentlemen near me what 
quality of goods are manufactured by this estab- 
lishment. My reply is the superior qualities of 
cassimeres and cloths. I call special attention 
to this letter, as expressing the views of a caw 
tious and well-informed gentleman. 

Mr. COBURN. Will my colleague yield to 
me? i 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iwill for a question. 

Mr. COBURN. I wish to ask the gentleman 
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whether he is in favor of reducing the tariff on 


wool? 

Mr. HOLMAN, The gentleman whose letter 
has been read is, I think, a friend of moderate 
protection. He has given his opinion on the 
tariff on wool, and his opinion is much more 
valuable on that subject than my own, for it is 
upon a subject with which of course he is more 
familiar. His opinion is that the interest of 
the wool producer will be promoted by areduc- 
tion of the tariff. He has reached the same 
conclusion that has been expressed by the Com- 
missioner of Revenue, who says in his report: 

“In short, what is now needed to restore pros+ 
perity to the woolen industry is a removal ofall duties 
on the importation of foreign wools and dye-stuffs, 
and a general reduction of the duties on manufac- 
tured woolen fabrics of every description to 25 per 
. cent, ad valorem. On this basis the most experienced 
woolen manufacturers of the country assure the Com- 
missioner that they can at once extend, diversify, 
and secure prosperity to their business. On this basis 
the cost of domestic woolen fabrics will be so far re- 
duced as to give great relief to the consumer, and 
lead to an immediate and largely increased consump- 
tion. And on this basis only can the wool-grower 
expect any immediate increased demand 
staple product of merino fleece.” 

_ The fact is that wool has steadily declined 
since the tariffwasimposed upon South Ameri- 
can wool in 1867. Yourexportation of woolen 
fabrics has steadily declined from the moment 
that act was passed. The tariff excluding for- 
eign wool from our market, the wool producers 
of South America having no other market for 
their wool than Germany and France and Eng- 
land, sold in the year 1868 whole cargoes of 
wool in the Liverpool market for barely the 
cost of transportation; and woolen manufac- 
turers purchasing wool at 8 or 10 cents a pound 
were of course able to throw their goods on the 
American market at a price lower than the 
American manufacturer could produce then. 
Ifthe gentleman will rely on the opinion of the 
Indiana manufacturer and Mr. Wells, he will 
see that the interests of the wool producer 
have not in fact been promoted by the tariff, 
‘The tariffon wool is not before the committee, 
but Iam free tosay that, in myjudgment, and 
so far as I am informed on the subject, the wool- 
grower was not benefited by the act of 1867, and 
it is certain thatthe 50 per cent. duty on woolen 
goods was and is oppressive to the whole 
country. 

_ Iron isa subject of universalinterest. Ihope, 
sir, that the views expressed by the Special 
Commissioner of the Revenue have reached 
every citizen of the country. In proposing a 
reduction of the duty on iron he says : 

“On pig iron a duty of $3 per ton. The present 
duty is $9 per ton, and the amount of revenuo derived 

the same during the fiscal year 1867-68, was 


or his 


from 

$1,011,109 96.. 

88 1 on sorap iron a duty of $3 per ton. Frorentduty 

33 per ton; amount of rovenue received in 1867-68 

$640,294 60. i 
‘The extent of revenue reduction, arising from tho 

adoption of the above modifications, will, in the 

opinion of the Commissioner, be as follows: 

In respect to pig iron a reduction of the duty 
would, undoubtedly, be followed by sucha reduction 
in the price of the domestic product as, added to 
freights and commissions on the foreign article, would 
leavo the relations between the domestic and forcign 
producers the samo substantially as at present. No 
material increase of imports being probable, the loss 
to the revenue would, therefore, be approximately 
$750,000. A reduction of $6 per ton in the cost of a 
domestic consumption of 1,800,000 tons (domestic and 
foreign) would, however, relievo the community of 
taxation, in the first instance, to the extent of 
$10,800,000 por annum. Thereduction of the duty on 
scrap iron would probably be followed by an increase 
of imports, and so compensate, to some extent, for a 
loss of revenue. This loss tho Commissioner esti- 
mates at $400,000. The indirect gain to the commu- 
nity, by the consequent tendency to cheapen bar iron 
ae promote industry, would, however, be consider- 


The striking fact is here presented that by 
reducing the tariff on pig iron to $3 per ton 
you lose $750,000 of revenue ; but you relieve 
the country from taxation to the extent of 
$10,800,000 per annum—tax paid to the iron- 
masters. In other words, under the shelter of 
this protection the tax paid to that other body 


of tax-gatherers, the manufacturers, under the 
shelter of a tax which would amount to only 
$750,000, the people of this country are taxed 
for the direct benefit of the manufacturer to 
the extent of $10,800,000, Mr. Wells is an 
officer of the Government, whose duty it is to 
gather these statistics and lay them before Con- 
gress for the information of its members. 

The same fact is expressed in relation to salt. 
By making this commodity free, you lose in 
revenue $600,000 and save to the consumers 
of salt the enormous sum of $3,900,000 in the 
probable reduction of the price. 

Mr. Chairman, I come to another subject, 
and one of very pressing interest to the people 
of the United States. I allude to the decline 
of our ship-building and commerce. The spe- 
cial message of the President of the United 
States now lying upon the Speaker's table indi- 
cates the importance of this subject. Ten 
years ago we stood the first among the com- 
mercial Powers. Now France, England, and 
the North German Confederation take prece- 
dence of us in commerce, and still day by day 
our commerce declines. In 1861 the total ton- 
nage of the United States was 5,539,812, and 
in 1869, 4,144,640. This statement does not 
indicate the actual decline of our commerce. 
Since 1861 the American tonnage employed in 
the foreign trade has fallen off 43 per cent. 
About 34 per cent. of our tonnage is engaged 
in the foreign trade and 66 per cent, in our 
domestic trade, foreign vessels being excluded 
from our coastwise and domestic trade, which 
includes vessels sailing from a port on the At- 
lantic to any American port on the Pacific. 
The real decadence of our foreign commerce, for 
it is only here that our ships enter into free 
and equal competition with the ships of all 
nations, is seen by the following table, prepared 
by Joseph Nimmo, jr., esq., of the Treasury 
Department: 
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Thus in our own foreign trade there are 117 
foreign vessels regularly employed on 18 lines— 
8 British, 4 North German, and 1 French— 
against 47 American vessels, not one of which 
crosses the Atlantic ocean. Mr. Nimmo says: 

“To-day there is not a single steamer. running 


between the United States and Europe which wears 
the American flag, whereas there are 13 foreign lines, 
comprising 117 steamers, whose aggregate tonnage 
is 268,437 tons.” 

We have two lines of vessels sailing under 
Government subsidies, the United States and 
Brazil Steamship Company, under an annual 
subsidy of $150,000, and the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, with an annual subsidy of $500, - 
000. During the war 239 vessels, of 104,605 
tons, were destroyed by the rebels, and vessels 
of the aggregate tonnage of 774,652 tons were 
sold by American citizens to foreigners. 

During the forty years prior to the war our 
ship-yards furnished ships for all commercial 
nations— England, France, Holland, Spain, 
Russia, and the rest. In the days of wooden 
ships the American-built ship had no rival in 
the commonjudgment of the commercial world, 
Now, the ship-yards from Chesapeake bay to the 
St. Croixare desertedandsilent. If vesselsare 
built it is only for the coasting trade, from which 
we rightfully exclude by the act of 1817 the ves- 
selsof othernations. The days of wooden ships 
have gone by. Since 1860 a complete revolu- 
tion has occurred in the carrying trade of the 
world. The iron screw propeller supersedes 
the wooden ship and the sailing vessel, and 
commerce no longer whitens the ocean. We 
have lost our place in the world of commerce. 
The policy of aspiring nations in breaking 
down the restrictions on trade and enfran- 
chising commerce have produced almost an 
equal revolution, and France, Italy, and Qer- 
many contest with England the empire of the 
sea. 

We are compelled to look the mortifying fact 
squarely in the face that in these ten years we 
have lost the scepter and are rapidly disappear- 
ing from the ocean, distanced and lost sight 
of in the giant race for commercial empire. 
In the language of Mr. Nimmo— 

“Our misfortune issimply this: British shipshavo 
suporseded American ships, not only in the inter- 


national commerco of the world, but also to a very 
great degree in our own trade with foreign nations.” 


He might have added German and French 
ships, for the free traders of north Germany 
have 27 iron propellers plying between Bremen 
and Hamburg and our ports; of the 13 lines 
from Europe to the United States 3 receive 
subsidies—the Cunard, Inman, and French 
lines. These foreign ships carry even our mails 
to Europe and from Europe to America. 

The people, sir, demand that the decline of 
our commerce shall be promptly arrested. 
With opportunities for successtul commerce 
possessed by no other nation, with mechanics 
whose skill, intelligence, and enterprise are 
equal to any emergency, the people demand, 
sir, that if their Government does nothing 
more it shall at least relieve this department 
of national industry from the servitude that 
renders it powerless, for it is due to the ship- 
builders and ship-owners of this country to say 
that they have been fully alive to this decline, 
and have in vain appealed for a remedy. 

And what, sir, is the remedy? You must 
give the American ship- builder and ship-owner 
an equal chance with the citizens of other com- 
mercial nations. At home the fatal effects of 
our protective policy are not clearly seen, for 
all interests of industry suffer in common, bas 
commerce is open to the freerivalry of nations, 
where skill and enterprise and wise Govern- 
ment may fairly claim the precedence. And 
how bravely, sir, did this Republic hold her 
own against all comers in that contest of na- 
tions for halfacentury? There was nota pi 
in the remotest seas where the stars and striy 
were unknown. Now our ancient enemy ani 
rivaland l’ranceand north Germany, sorece 
unknown to the ocean, quietly takes posses 
of our ports. 

Nearly a year ago Congress, deeming this a 
subject of special interest, on the motion of the 


| gentleman from Maine [Mr. Lyxci] appointed 
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a committee to inquire into the cause of the 
decline of our commerce, and to suggest a 
remedy. That committee, of which the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. Lyxca] was chair- 
man, has laid the results of its labors before 
the House and before the country. I had the 
honor of being.a member of that committee, 
and while not agreeing entirely in the report 
made by the majority of the committee as to 
the mode of relieving this great interest from 
its depression, I must say, sir, that so far as 
my experience extends no report of equal 
value, taking into consideration the nature of 
the subject and the pressing importance of the 
inquiries, has ever been submitted to Con- 
gress, * 

The chairman of that committee, with quali- 
fications admirably adapted to theinvestigation, 
with an intelligence, patience,andindustry fully 
equal to the subject and the occasion, has 
brought together all the facts necessary to en- 
able Congress and the country to form a just 
judgment upon the whole subject—the cause 
of the decline and the nature of the remedy. 
In the main, sir, (except as to bounties and the 
restrictions on tradc,) I think the report of the 
chairman is a fair and just deduction from the 
facts ascertained by thecommittee, The Presi- 
dentofthe United States, accepting the remedies 
proposed by the majority of the committee, 
recommends as the proper mode by which our 
shipping interests can be revived the remission 
of duties and the payment of bounties for ship- 
building, The payment of bounties I think isa 
departure from the traditional policy ofthis Gov- 
ernment and not required for the revival of our 
commerce, What is the cause of this decline? 
Wasitthe war? Gentlemen who have examined 
this report carefully have learned that the de- 
eline of our commerce was not greatly affected 
by the immediate events of the war; the decline 
ol this interest has steadily continued since the 
war, No, sir; if the war had not occurred and 
the present revenue system had been adopted 
it would have sealed the fate of our foreign 
commerce and given our trade to foreign ships, 
not at once, but inevitably, sooner or later. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. MAYNARD. I hope the gentleman will 
be allowed to extend his remarks. I make the 
application the more freely because T have taken 
up a portion of his time myself. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 1 thank the House for its 
courtesy. The fact of this decline is very 
apparent, © ‘There is no escape from the recog- 
nition of it. I shall not feel justified in enter- 
ing upon the sabject of the report of the special 
comunittes on our shipping, or the remedies 
which the committee have suggested, any far- 
ther than that snbject bears directly upon the 
question of the terif now under debate, for F 
feel, sir, that the chairman of that committee 
and some of the gentlemen associated with 
him, who have devoted their time to the inves- 
tigation, and approve the report, should have 
the first opportunity to present in all their detail 
the results of their investigations. But, sir, in 
considering this subject of the tariff you cannot 
escape the consideration of the decline of our 
commeres, They are in intimate and direct 
connection, Your system of protection has 
been fatal to your commerce. You have pro- 
iected the iron interest until the subsidies you 
compel the ship-builder to pay to the manu- 
facturer of iron renders the building of an iron 
ship impossible. And no expedient such as 
equalizing subsidies by paying to the ship- 
builder out of your Treasury the subsidy he 
pays to the iron monopolist, or other tempor- 


iing expedients orartificial balancing of restric: | 


1 


tions, will give to your commerce a healthful 
and vigorous growth. You may do this as 
between Massachusetts monopolists and Penn- 
sylvania monopolists, bat in the world of com- 
merce you compete with nations which have 


left behind the restraints imposed on labor by 
the feudal age. Let us see, sir, how the pro- 
tection of the iron manufacturer is fatal to the 
ship-builder. Mr. Nimmo has prepared the 
following table: . 
Duties on materials for @1,000-ton iron ship. 
‘Lbs. Duty. 


essees 080,000 14¢..$7,950 00 
180,000 1 c.. 1,800,00 


53 per c. plates...... 
18 per ¢. refined iro 
26 per c. T and angle or beam... 

8 per c. forgings.. 


rivets... 
260,000 lic. 3,250 00 
80,000 2 c.. 600 00 


100 1,000,000 13,600 00 
Add 33} per cent. exchange and premium . 
on gold... t ‘ 


i g 18,133 33 
Rigging: . 
35,000 pounds chain cable, duty 24 
CONES, LOL....ccsscsssesernereereeees Reise 
8,000 pounds small rigging-chain 
duty, 25 cents, CO1d......eceeeeeee 
8,000 pounds anchors, 2r qontsgolds 
8} tons Russian hemp, $40 ton, gold 
duty; or if cordage be imported, 
10 tons, 2,000 pounds each, 20,000 
pounds, at 3 cents ........ O 
5 tons Manila hemp, or if (2,240 
pounds, 25 cents, gold) cordage bo 
imp orted, 1,200 pounds, at 2i cents, 
gold... 


$1,075 00 
180 00 


600 00 


300 00 
2,155 00 


718 33 
——— 2,873 33 


£21,006 66 


bosarereasssesoceroesrsarsssasssepsaserat 


Add 33} per cent., exchange and pre- 
mium on go 


Dep eeeenverserenees sere eaeag oes 


Leave off the premium on gold and exchange | 


and the duties alone on the materials for a 
1,000-ton iron ship, is $15,755; but I call atten- 
tion to the pending bill, which puts the duty on 
rivets at 8 cents per pound, while Mr. Nimmo’s 
estimate is on rivets at 1 cent per pound, the 
duty on the other articles are not changed by 
the pending bill; but the change proposed by 
this bill would make the increased duty on 
rivets $8,600, making the duties on the mate- 
rials for the ship at the gold price, $19,355. Mr. 
Nimmo puts the cost of building an iron ship 
of 1,031 tons in the United States and Scotland 
thus: 


“American, $138,009; Scotch, $07,842; American, 
dl per cent. moro than Scotch.’ 


A difference on a ship not half quite as large 
as the average of the 117 foreign ships now 
running between our ports and Europe of 
$40,158. 

Mr. Franklin W. Smith, treasurer of the 
Atlantic Iron Works of Boston, avery intelli- 
gent gentleman, in addressing the committee 
on the decline of cur ship-building, said: 


“What wasthereason for this? Theanswer might 
bo given in one word—the tariff. The contrast on 
this matter between the United States and Great 
Britain was most painfal. In 1867, out of 227 ships 
built upon the Clyde, there were but 14 of wood, and 
these averaged only 160 tons cach. Hoe held in his 
hand a slip from the Glasgow Herald of August 7, 
1869, detailing the launches whish bad taken place 
during the previous month. ‘There were 13 of them, 
wnounting in all to 13.991 tons, averaging nearly 
1,100, and all of iron. Why could not this be dono 
here? Because of the tariff. He was indebted to 
one of the able articles of the Now York Evening 
Post for a record of the changes in tho tarif, and of 
the pressure which those changes had brought to 
bear upon the ship-building interest. In 1837, com- 
mon rounds and squares of iron. such as are used in 
the wooden ship-building interesé, and which were 
then the great item to be taxed in ship-building, 
were taxed 24 per cent. ad valorem. In 1861 they 
were taxed 50 per cent., and in 1864, 112 per cent. ad 
valorem. It was stated that by the proposed bill 
introduced by Mr. Morchcad in 1888, those very bars 
of iron, essential in wooden ship-building, were 
struck at for a rate of 163 per cont.” 


Mr. Smith, after expressing it as his opinion 
that unless our policy was changed the Amer- 
ican merchants would get their skips built 
abroad and sail them under a foreign flag, said: 


“Hoe had given the committee the rates on bars 
and plate iron, but there was another item to which 
heshould call especial attention. The duty on beams 
and anglo-irons was practically prohibitory. They 
were now rohed in this country by only three con- 
cerns. In iron ship-building they constituted 23 
per cent. of the entire work, and the committee 
would see the disadvantage of a monopoly even in 


the hands of the best ef men, from this fact, that no | 


| ton; in England, $49 50; difference in favor of E 


matter what rate of tariff was imposed, so Jong as 
the construction of those beams paid a profit~as 
they had paid a large profit for many years—those 
three mills had only to raiso their scale of prices up 
to just below the cost of importation; and the conge- 
quence was that at presentall beams and all angles 
had their prices adjusted by therate of importation. 
It was natural that this should be so, and he did not 
wish to be understood as reflecting in the least de- 
gree upon the patriotic impulses or business course 
of any concern that might pursue this policy. Doubt- 
less every concern in the country would consider it 
perfectly legitimate; but with our commerce to-day 
depending upon the closest possible competition and 
upon the most advantageous circumstances both as 
to material and labor, it was certainly a most dis- 
couraging feature that 23 per cent. of the materials 
thai enter into the construction of iron ships should 
be absolutely in the hands of a monopoly of manų- 
facturers.”” 


I hold in my hand, sir, a volume of such 
evidence. | 

Mr. Roach, until ship-building was aban- 
doned, an extensive ship-builder in New York, 
said to the committee: . 


‘ America has lost her commerce, and what has 
she got in exchange forit? Simply the right for a 
few men to charge $9 per ton, in gold, on the import- 
ation of pig iron, On account of the high duty on 
the material used, it now costs 50 per cent. more to 
repair ships in America than in other countries.” 


Mr. A. A. Low, of New York, certainly one 
of the most intelligent gentlemen of this coun- 
try on commercial. questions, said to the 
committee : 


“Nor do I see how we can recommence building 
ships unless the ship-building interest is relieved 
from the taxes put upon all the materials that enter 
into the construction of vessels,”’ 


And again he said: 


“There does not seem to be a law on our statuto- 
books which does not inflict an injury on ship- 
building,’”” 


And again he said that we gave $50,000,000 
or $60,000,000 and immense quantities of land 
to the Pacific Railroad Company— 


“And so built it up at the expense of the only 
single line of steamers remaining to this country.” 


Mr. Frederick Nickerson, a ship-owner of 
Boston, said : 


“Coal could be bought in Pictou, Canada, at $2 05 
a ton, it goid. The duty on it hero was $1 25 a ton, 
in gold,” 5 5 


Mr. E. H. Darley, of Boston, said to the 


committee : 


“You will aid shipping more by reducing the duties 
than in any other way. Ispeak as one in favor of 
protection incidental to revenue. I do not speak as 
a frec-trader, Ido not go to those extremes. Per- 
haps Lam not wise in not going further than I do. 
But I stand on moderato protection. Your protec- 
tion to-day is 48 per cent. on the average on every- 
thing that youimport. Wow was it before the war? 
fourteen and a half per cent was the average. Is 
Congress aware of that great disparity ? Is Congress 
aware that we have crept up.from 144 per cent. to 48 
porcont. duty onevorything that wo import? Does 
Congress behieve that 48 per cent. is a properstage of 
duties, or that we are to maintain them at that rate? 
Is it just for this nation to do it? {respectfully sub- 
mit thatit is not wise nor just for this nation to do it.” 


And Mr. Nathaniel McKay, a ship-builder 
of Boston, said to the committee: 
“Cost of American angle iron for a ship, $134 40 por 


ton, a difference in favor of England of $89 40, or 4 
cents per pound. Cost of plates in America, $112 per 

Bng- 
land, $6250, or3 cents per pound. Cost of chain cables 
in this country is $134 40 per ton; difference in favor 
of England, $57 20. Cost of wire rigging in America, 
$291 20 per ton; difference in favor of England, $8960.” 

But even on wooden ships our tariff is op- 
pressive. Mr. Nimmo says: 

“In a recent publication, Mr. Donald McKay, a 
well-known ship-builder of Boston, estimates the 
amount of duty on imported materials used in a 
wooden ship of 1,000 tons, at $5,665 33 in gold, which is 
133 per cent. on $64, gold, about the present. cost of 
wooden vessels at Boston.” 


The number of men employed on foreign ves- 
sels in our foreign trade is 45,872, and the gross 
earnings of foreign vessels in our foreign trade 
is $63,532,282. 

Thus, sir, the policy of protection forced upon 
the country under the shelter of the war has 
driven our commerce from the ocean, and we 
now stand face to face with the humiliating 
fact that foreign ships, sailing under foreign 
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flags, carry our mails, our passengers, and our 
freights. ‘Talk of encouraging the pauper labor 
of Kurope! Under the specious pretense of 
protecting American industry you not only gave 
the just profits of labor at home to monopolists, 
but have given England the monopoly of your 
commerce on the ocean and in your ports. 

The facts I have presented leave no doubt 
as to the cause of the decline of our commerce. 
Under our navigation laws the American citi- 
zen cannot purchase a foreign-built ship; no 
vessel can obtain an American registry unless 
built in the United States, or unless wrecked 
in our waters and purchased as a wreck and 
repaired so that the repairs shall equal three 
quarters of the value of the vessel. The sub- 
stitution of iron for wood inshbip-building, and 
the enormous duty on iron, an article abso- 
lutely free in most commercial nations, render 
ship-building in the United States, in competi- 
tion with nations where iron is free and com- 
merce is free, impossible. So, sir, under our 
restrictive policy our citizens can neither buy 
shipsabroad, as the German, or Frenchman, or 
Italian, or Russian, or Hollander, and all other 
nationalities do, nor build them at home; and 
80, sir, we drifted from the highways of com- 
merce, and France, England, and Germany 
seized upon the prize which our ancestors won 
so bravely, and appropriated the wealth of our 
commerce, even in our own ports. So, sir, we 
have managed in the interest of iron monopoly 
to foster foreign industry and commercial glory 
and have prostrated our own. Now, Americar 
labor is calked upon to pay bounties for the 
building of ships, and yet the proof is that 
after they are built it will require 50 per cent. 
more torepairthem than in nations where there 
are no monopolies. Mr. Roach estimates the 
cost of the repairs on the ships of the Canard 
line at $9,000,000 a year,and Mr. Nimmo says, 
that the tax on a line of ships from one of our 
ports with an investment of $8,000,000 would 
be $156,500, while the British tax ou such line 
would be only $10,000. (Page 16 of his re- 

ort. ) 
‘ A. subsidy stands on the same footing as pro- 
tection, taxing the whole people for the benefit 
of a special interest, Itis against the spirit 
and genius of the trac American system—equal 
protection to all, favors to none. 

lf you specially protect, as you do, copper, 
you drive your ships to Nova Scotia and else- 
where to be coppered. In specially protecting 
the manufacturers of tubes and flues as you 
do, giving the monopoly to 4 establishments— 
3 in Pennsylvaniaand iin Massachusetts—you 
break down the building of engines; and go on 
tothe end. If you begin with bounties to cure 
the evils of special protection where will it end, 
sir? Can the industry of the country bear the 
additional burden of paying such bounties for 
ship-building? The bounty to be paid to the 
ship-builder for the construction of a single 
ship equaling in tonnage the average tonnage 
of the 117 foreign vessels now carrying our 
commerce—2, 208 tons—would be at the lowest 
figure $66,000. if by such bounties you give 
him an equal chance with the builder on the 
Clyde or the Tyne, such bounties, to the ex- 
tent of competing with these 117 ships, would 
be the enormous sum of $7,722,600. Will the 
laboring interests of the country bear this? 
Might they not insist that if we cannot build 
ships without taxing the labor of the whole 
country to pay bounties, it were better that our 
merchants should do as the German, French- 
man, Englishman, and Italian do and have 
done—buy their ships for the foreign trade as 
they do everything else, where they can buy the 
cheapest? Yet I think that most Americans 
will agree that our ship-building should in any 
event be protected by confining our coastwise 
and domestic trade to American-built ships. 
There are public reasons for this which affect 
equally the whole country. 


The country, sir, cannot afford to pay boun- 
ties;. the country cannot afford to establish so 
dangerous a precedent; and in my judgment, 
based upon the facts now before Congress, 
ship-building can be revived by removing the 
weight that oppresses it. The facts presented 
by this report, embodying the opinions of ship- 
builders and ship-owners of New York, Wil- 
mington, Boston, Portland, and Philadelphia, 
establish this fact ; ifyou relieve the ship- builder 
from the duties imposed on the material enter- 
ing into the eonstructionand equipment of ships 
ship-building will revive. I stand, sir, by this 
proposition; relieve the iron, wood, cordage, 
and whatever else enters into the construction 
of ships from the tariff; give the ship-builder 
his material as irce as it is on the Clyde, and 
the genius and enterprise of the American me- 
chanic will master the situation and will build 
ships of iron able to compete with the ships of 
England, France, or Germany in the world of 
commerce. Reduce the tariff on iron and every- 
thing else to the revenue standard and wholly 
relieve the ship-builder from the duty, and in- 
dustry, sir, will spring up with a new life. You 
will have your teeming thousands at work on 
iron keels, from Wilmington to the St. Croix, 
the moment you rclieve industry from the tram- 
mels you now impose upon it; and, sir, unless 
this nation intends to be left out and unrecog- 
nized in the commercial brotherhood of the 
nations, we have got to abandon the feudalism 
by which we have trammeled industry during 
the last 8 years. Why, sir, we are permitting 
the grandest opportunity for commerce this 
or any other land has ever known to pass by 
unimproved. 

‘the Pacific railroad was a great achieve- 
meut, but it proves an enterprise local to 
ourselves, not the highway uniting Asia and 
Europe. In our isolated struggle between mo- 
nopoly and the rights of labor, with the grim 
triumph of the former, we take no part in the 
new commercial era. France, fully emanci- 
pated from the Middle Ages, leads the van of 
universal improvement, unites seas together, 
and changes the commercial highways and cur- 
rents of the world, While we are passive, tram- 
meled, and powerless, the victim of the old age 
of monopoly, France emancipates commerce 
from even the barrier which nature had im- 
posed. Who shall say that the marts of com- 
merce will not soon be changed from London, 
and Liverpool, and Bremen, and Hamburg to 
Cadiz, and Athens, and Alexandria, and Ven- 
ice, and Genoa, and the shores of the Medi- 
terranean as of old be the chosen seats of the 
world’s commerce, and even the old Byzan- 
tium renew the commercial glory of her youth? 
Yes, sir, the Suez canal promises to open up 
a new era in commerce. It is a grand achieve- 
ment. ‘Trammeled as we are, we cannot partici- 
pate with other nations in its first-fruits. Let 
us emancipate labor and set commerce free, 
and the enterprise of the American people will 
soon be felt in the new theater of trade. New 
York will not bring the products of India and 
the further Mast across this continent at a cost 
of $100aton when by the way of the Suez 
canal they can import their goods for $16 a 
ton. A line of vessels, iron ships, from our 
ports to the Mediterranean and the East is 
demanded by every public consideration, and 
ought not to be delayed. 

Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts. 
gentieman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. HOLMAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts. 1 wish 
to ask the gentleman whether in considering 
this question of the decline of ship-building 
and of commerce he has considered the infla- 
ence of the excess of currency and its bearing 
upon the business of the country, so that this 
country becomes a place for selling and nota 
place for buying; encouraging importation and 
discouraging exportation; and how far this 
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excess of currency may have had an influence 
upon the ship:building interest by enhancing 
the cost of building and sailing ships? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I am not able to perceive 
how the fact of the excess of our imports over 
exports would necessarily affect the extent of 
our commercial tonnage. 

Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts. By en- 
hancing prices and making this a more expen- 
sive country to build and equip ships. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Jam able to answer that 
question from the book before me, the report 
of the Committee on the Causes of the Redue- 
tion of American Tonnage. I will use, sir, 
almost the language of many of the gentlemen 
connected with the leading navy-yards of the 
country, who from theirlong familiarity with the 
subject are ableto speak with definite exactness, 
They say this: relieve from duty the material 
which we use inthe construction of ourships, and 
the superior energy and skill of the American 
mechanic will fully make up the difference 
between the cost of labor in the United States 
and its cost in other countries which engage in 
iron ship-building; we can successfully com- 
pete with the builders on the Clyde or elsewhere 
if you will relieve us from the burden imposed 
by the tariff on materials for building ships. 

ladmit, Mr. Chairman, that recently the idea 
of subsidies to ship-builders has sprung up; 
but L undertake to say that the weight of evi- 
dence before the country is this, so far as it can 
be gathered from the gentlomen best informed 
upon the subject—not the commercial man 
simply, but the gentlemen who both build and 
own ships: that if you relieve the materials en- 
tering into the construction of ships from duty 
the American ship-builder can compete wilh 
the ship-builder of any other country. Mr. 
Chairman, Í have full faith in that statement 
from another fact: that across the border which 
divides us from the New Dominion wooden 
ship- building naturally could have been as well 
carried on ag at Portland and at points further 
south during the last twenty-five years. They 


| could build ships in Nova Scotia and New 
| Brunswick with material as cheap as ours ; and 


yet it wasthe United States that furnished ships 
to England, France, and Germany. Ourmodels 
aud workinanship were better, ‘The lboglish 
builder was never able, even with the benefit 
of the model upon paper, to come up to the 
American ship, and during the age of wooden 
ships England gave the preference to the Amer- 
ican-built ship. The American ship had pri- 
ority previous to 1860 over the ships of ail 
other nations, even at a greater price; and 
to-day, in the judgment of all ship-builders, 
those on the lakes and further south, the ships 


' that are built in the United States now for our 


domestic trade are greatly superior to those built 
in the provinces, and as cheap, too, except in 
the cost of materials. . 

Therefore, sir, E assume upon the data which 
we have presented that if the duty is removed 
from the material entering into the construction 
of ships the American ship-yards will revive, 
and that without bounties, without imposing a 
tax upon the whole country for the benelit of 
a special interest, which is to protect and build 
up another interest—the iron interest of Penn- 
sylvania. And thus the commerce which has 
been the pride and glory of the American peo- 
plecan beagainrevived. And the policy which 
shall revive our commerce, which shall animate 
with anew and hopeful vigor our ship-yards 
without other bounty than even-handed justice, 
will renew the youth of all the industries of this 
broadland. Let the days of monopoly he num- 
bered; relieve labor from the servitude of an 
oppressed tariff; reduce that tariff to the lowest 
point consistent with the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment; reduce the national expenditure, as 
can be done, to $220,000,000; dealin good faith 
with the people in the payment of the publie 
debt, and there will be no necessity for bounties 
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to enable the American people to compete suc- 
cessfully, as of old, for the commerce of the 
world. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH OF HON. W. B. ALLISON, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 24 and 25, 1870. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. No, 
1068) to amend existing laws relating to the duty on 
imports, and for other purposes— 

Mr. ALLISON said: 

Mr. Cuamman: In any remarks I may make 
upon the subject now under consideration by 
the committee it is not my purpose to enter 
into a discussion of theories distinguished by 
what is known as free trade and protection. 
So far as I can I shall address myself to the 
discussion ofthe question immediately pending 
before the committee, to wit, the bill reported 
by the Committee of Ways and Means, for the 
revision or the partial revision of existing 
duties on imports, 

In the beginning I will say that I regret that 
T am compelled to differ from the majority of 
the Committee of Ways and Means with refer- 
once to the expediency of the proposed meas- 
ure, except in so far as it results in a reduction 
of the burdens of taxation imposed upon the 
great body of the people. 

With the present requirements of the Gov- 
ernment it cannot be pretended that the United 
States can now approach anything like a sys- 
tem of free trade. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in his last annual report indicates to usthat 
it is absolutely necessary for the general pur- 
poses of the Government to raise a revenue of 
$291,000,000. In this amount he includes 
nothing whatever for the discharge of any por- 
tion of the principal of the public debt, noteven 
that portion of the public debt which the law 
of 1862 requires to be provided for in the way 
ofasinking fund, amounting, inround numbers, 
to about $25,000,000 annually, So that if a 
sinking fund is provided as required by the law 
of 1862 the total wants of the Government for 
the next year under economical administration 
will be, in round numbers, $315,000,000. 

The Secretary of the Treasury states in his 
report that under existing internal revenue 
laws and tariff laws there will be raised during 
the present fiscal year revenue to the amount 
of $398,000,000, showing a surplus in the 
‘Treasury at the end of thè present fiscal year of 
102,000,000, unless there should be a reduc- 
tion of taxation. 

The Committee of Ways and Means have 
already, in their present report upon the tariff 
and the report which they will, 1 believe, soon 
make with reference to internal revenue, de- 
cided upon a reduction of the revenues to the 
extent of $50,000,000, reducing the internal 
tax $80,000,000, and the duties upon imports 
$20,000,000. This reduction of taxation is, I 
believe, so universally acquiesced in by gentle- 
men upon both sides of the House that its ex- 
pediency or its necessity cannot be a subject 
of discussion here. ‘The only question upon 
whicha difference of opinion can. arise is 
whether this reduction shall be limited to 
$50,000,000, or whether there shall bea greater 
reduction. 

Of course it is not proper for me here to 
speak of the method which the Committee of 
Ways and Means propose for the reduction of 
internal taxation, as the report upon that sub- 
ject has not yet been made. But I can say that 
if we decide to allow the income tax to remain, 
then in order to reach a reduction of $30,000,000 
it will be necessary to dispense virtually with 
all other taxes excepting those upon distilled 
spirits, fermented liquors, and tobacco, together 


with the taxes derived from stamps, and a few 
miscellaneous taxes, such as bank taxes, lot- 
teries, &c. 

The question immediately before the House 
for consideration is, what reduction of duties 
shall be made under our tariff laws, and how 
that reduction shall be made. It is the judg- 
ment of, perhaps, a majority of this House that 
the present protective duties upon imports 
should be continued ; and it therefore becomes 
proper to inquire what classes of articles are 
protected under the existing tariff, and the 
extent of such protection. 

An examination of this tariff will disclose 
the fact that only a few of the vast number of 
industries in this country are protected specific- 
ally byexisting laws. The manufacturers of 
iron in its rader forms are protected. The 
manufacturers of woolen goods are fully and 
amply protected, as I shall endeavor to show 
in my remarks hereafter. The manufacturers 
of cotton goods are also protected, not, how- 
ever, to the same extent as those of many 
other articles. The manufacturers of steel are 
also largely protected. Those who are engaged 
in the solar evaporation of salt, or in its man- 
ufacture in the finer forms, are also largely 
protected. 

The Special Commissioner of the Revenue, in 
his report made at the beginning of the present 
session, classifies the productive interests of 
the country, by which it appears that at least 
1,000,000 skilled. artisans, machinists, ship- 
builders, carpenters, shoemakers, blacksmiths, 
masons, &c., are engaged in the manufacture 
of articles for consumption and are not class- 
ified among those who are protected under the 
existing revenue laws. He estimates the total 
products of agriculture at $8,282,950,000, and 
the product of the skilled operatives not in- 
cludedin the protected classes at $1,000,000,000 
per annum. ‘These operatives are engaged in 
producing articles of which iron, steel, leather, 
woolen and cotton manufactures are the raw 
material; and any tax or impost duty which 
increases the price of these raw materials is a 
burden upon these skilled artisans and mechan- 
ics, or else a burden upon the consumers of 
their products. A summary statement of the 
values created by the leading industries of the 
country would be substantially as follows: 


Agriculture....ccceccuerersee wee $8,282,950,000 
> 71,500,000 


Cotton manufactured. 500,0 

Woolen manutactures.... 16,000, 0 
Iron production, pig and bar 119,950,000 
Loather manufactures... 222,600,000 
Railway service... 360,000,000 
Fisheries.. ouesse 100,000,000 
LOCAL ORE EE E RO E $4,223,000,000 
ES 


The Commissioner estimatesthe gross product 
of the country at $6,825,000,000. This leaves 
more than one third of the total product from 
the industrial classes unenumerated, of which 
artisans, machinists, carpenters, ship-builders, 
shoemakers, blacksmiths, masons, &c., with the 
other small industries scattered over the entire 
country, is estimated at $1,000,000,000. 

The agricultural interest, it will be seen, is 
much the largest interest in its aggregate pro- 
duct, as well as in the number of persons em- 
ployed. I believe no one will claim that this 
large interest is directly protected. It is true 
that under existing laws there is a small duty 
upon wheat, barley, oats, and other agricultural 
products. But this does not afford any protec- 
tion to the great wheat and grain producing 
regions of the country. 

The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Wizson,] 
in discussing this question yesterday, stated 
truly that the cost of wheat in New England is 
about $1 70 per bushel, while in Illinois, Iowa, 
and Wisconsin the price is about 65 cents per 
bushel. The Canada wheat is the only wheat 
that comes in competition with our own. Can- 
ada being nearer New England than the wheat- 
growing States more than makes up the duty 


in the reduced cost of transportation. What 
is true of wheat is equally true of other grains. 
Therefore, the farmer has practically no pro- 
tection directly; and whatever benefit he de- 
rives is indirect and from the home market 
furnished for agricultural products. Unfortu- 
nately for the farmer the market price for his 
wheat is fixed by the price which the surplus 
will bring abroad, or the price of wheat in Lon- 
don or Liverpool. At that market where the 
surplus is sold, and which fixes the value of 
the whole crop, he comes in competition with 
grain produced in the Crimea, in Hungary, 
and in the region of the Baltic, from fields cul- 
tivated by what is known, in comparison with 
our own, as pauper labor. 

But I am told we must so legislate as to fur- 
nish a home market for ail our agricultural 
products, and this can only be done by a high 
tariff. Any one examining the subject will see 
that our agricultural products increase more 
rapidly than our population, so that if we do 
not export these products in their natural con- 
dition we must do so by converting them into 
manufactured articles and export these arti- 
cles. But this cannot be done under a high 
tariff, for all nations will buy manufactured 
products where they are cheapest, and the 
nation selling cheapest will control the mar- 
ket. This rule excludes our highly-taxed manu- 
factures made from highly-taxed materials 
from the markets of the world, although we 
have natural advantages possessed by no other 
nation. Hence our exports of manufactured 
products are $10,000,000 less this last year 
than they were ten years ago. 

But our policy with reference to agriculture 
has a tendency to increase its product rapidly. 
We give every man who will till the soil, whether 
native or naturalized, 160 acres of land. Ido 
mot condemn that policy. It isa policy which 
has developed the western portion of the coun- 
try more than any other policy which could 
have been devised. But it is a policy the 
effect of which will be constantly to increase 
the agricultural products of the country, creat- 
ing a surplus over and above the home cou- 
sumption. That surplus must have a market 
somewhere, and that market will be found 
principally in Europe, in its natural form, or 
in the shape of flour, pork, beef, or some other 
concentrated product. This can only be avoided 
by such an adjustment of our industries ag will 
make us large exporters of manufactured pro- 
ducts, which is practically impossible under our 
heavy taxation, direct and indirect. 

Itis said by those who defend the present and 
proposed tariff that if we will wait long enough 
commodities will be cheapened. How long 
shall we be required to await this happy result 
when exactions under the tariff will be paid by 
the foreign producer? Certainly not until we 
can manufacture like articles cheaper than they 
can be manufactured abroad. There are in- 
stances doubtless now where the tariff does not 
add to the cost of the article to the consumer, 
depending upon the character of the production, 
the particular place of production, and the 
relative cost of transportation to distant parts 
of the country. But this cannot be true gen- 
erally. 

A striking illustration of this untrath may 
be found in the case of an article of large pro- 
duction, and the raw materials of which are in 
great abundance, namely, iron, as set forth in 
a report made to the House by the committee 
appointed to take into consideration the cause 
of the decline in American commerce. ‘The 
testimony disclosed in that report shows that 
it is impossible for us to compete with the 
Englishin building ships. And why? Because 
the tariff, by increasing the duty on iron, has 
increased its cost. Now, if ithas increased the 
cost of iron to the ship-builder in this country 
it has also increased its cost to every consumer 
in this country. 
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Mr. KELLEY. I do not desire to interrupt 
the gentleman against his wish ; but if he will 
give consent I should like to ask a question. 

Mr. ALLISON. I yield to the gentleman 
for that purpose with pleasure. 

Mr. KELLEY. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if he knows what have been the ruling 
prices of English and American iron for the 
last year; and if he does, whether it is not true 
that the price of English iron has gone up, 
while that of American pig iron has fallen about 
$6 within the year? And if that be so— 
if the price of foreign iron is tending up and 
the price of American iron is tending down, 
I would ask the gentleman to what he would 
ascribe the latter fact? 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. Chairman, I have not 
before me a table of the prices of iron. But 
I have no doubt that the prices of iron in 
England are advancing. They have advanced 
since 1859. And it is true that upon some 
articles of iron in this country the price has 
been reduced; but not as compared with 1859 
or 1860, but as compared with prices of 1866 
and 1867. As regards pig iron, I intend to 
allude hereafter to that article; but I will say 
here that it is a fact which was disclosed in 
the testimony of the manufacturers of pig iron 
that the cost of its production in this country 
is less than $29 a ton, including profit made 
upon coal and ore. That fact is stated in the 
testimony of the constituents of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Garristp] and of the gentle- 
men who carry on the manufacture of iron in 
Pennsylvania. or my own part 1 do not be- 
lieve that in any part of the country where 
pig iron ought to be produced it costs to exceed 
p24 a ton, unless it be charcoal iron, which 
bears a high price; and yet it is a fact that 
pig iron is now selling at prices ranging up to 


$40 a ton, which shows a clear profit to the 


producer of certain kinds of pig metal of at 
least $15 a ton. I have no doubt the average 
of profit is much less; but $5 per tonis ample 
profit upon this essential clement in the growth 
and development of our industries, and the 
average profit is much higher. The average 
cost of pig iron in England and Wales is about 
314 per ton, as stated by Mr. Colwell in his 
report made in 1866. 

But I was only seeking now to illustrate the 
argument that the cost of manufactured arti- 
cles is affected by the tariff. And in confirm- 
ation of this statement the Committee on the 
Decline of American Commerce have brought 
in a bill in which we are asked to pay a bounty 
of $15 a ton on each ton of iron used in iron 
ship-building, 

Mr. PETERS. If the gentleman would 
allow me a remark, I would say that I am glad 
to hear what he has said with regard to the 
relief of American commerce. But in the 
lust Congress did the gentleman not always 
act and speak against anything having in view 
the relief of American commerce, by way of 
drawback or otherwise ? 

Mr, ALLISON. Iwill answer the gentle- 
man asto this question of drawbacks at the 
proper time. ldo not know that there was 
any special occasion on which I voted for or 
against the relief of Americancommerce. But 
I will discuss that question hereafter when it 
is more directly before the House. And I do 
not know, Mr. Chairman, but I may as well 
say a word now on that subject if the gentle- 
man desires it. 

I regard the bills which have been reported 
by the Committee on the Decline of American 
Commerce as unjust to the great body of the 
people of this country. They propose what? 
Not a drawback only, but propose that if 
American iron is used in the construction of 
ships a bounty shall be paid indirectly to the 
American manufacturer equivalent to $15 a 
ton. 

Now, if a foreign importer were to pay into 


the Treasury of the United States $15 ‘a ton, 
and a provision were made that for the pur- 
pose of relieving the ship-building interest the 
ship-builder might be permitted to withdraw 
that amount, after using the iron, duty paid 

there might appear to be some justice and 
equity in the case. But I ask the gentleman 
from Maine whether he is prepared to vote 
money out of the pockets of his constituents 
and mine for the purpose of paying to manu- 
facturers of iron $15 a ton upon materials for 
ships, whether American or foreign, when we 
are raising a revenue of $393,000,000 per an- 
num, or at the rate of $10 per head from every 
man, woman, and child in this country? Is 
the gentleman ready to take $10 per head from 
1,500 of his constituents for the purpose of 
placing it in the hands of an American iron- 
master, who produces the iron necessary for a 
1,000-ton ship? That is the question that 
comes before us with reference to the method 
by which we are to revive American ship- 
ping in this country, as proposed by the com- 
mittec. 

Mr. PETERS. I would just say, ina single 
word, that I would like to see a reduction in 
the duty on iron. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam very glad to hear my 
friend say so. I agree with him. One of these 
bills for the relief of American shipping admits 
that the American ship-owner cannot navigate 
as cheaply as the foreign ship-owner can navi- 
gate his ships, and that the disadvantage under 
which the American ship-owner laborsis caused 
by these high duties. And the bill proposes 
that to every American-built iron ship that 
runs upon the ocean for six successive months 
there shall be paid from the Treasury an equiv- 
alent of $4 per ton. And for what purpose? 
For the purpose of compensating the American 
ship-owner for the increased cost of navigating 
American ships, as compared with the cost to 
foreign shipowners of navigating their ships. 

While Į am upon the subject of ship-building 
I desire to say another thing with reference to 
the bounty which the bill proposes to give 
American ship-builders. It is not alone a 
bounty for the purpose of increasing our for- 
eigu commerce; it is not alone a bounty for 
the purpose of enabling us to compete with the 
fags of other nations upon the ocean, but a 
bounty to every ship-builder who builds a ves- 
sel for the coastwise trade, of which, by the 
legislation of Congress, we have a complete, 
uncontrolled monopoly. Under our naviga- 
tion laws no foreign ship-owner or ship-master 
from Eastport, in Maine, to our newly-acquired 
possessions in Alaska, can sail a ship, unless 
it be one built in the United States and sailing 
under the American flag. 

Mr. CALKIN. Will the gentleman also 
state to the House that it allows a bounty to 
the builders of vessels on the waters of the 
Mississippi and the western lakes? 

Mr. ALLISON. It of course allows a bounty 
to a certain class of vessels, no matter where 
they may be built or where they may be run. 
But that is not the point Iam now making. I 
am making the point that the bill givesa bounty 
to our American coastwise shipping as well as 
to foreign shipping. 

Mr. CALKIN. Ido not wish to interrupt 
the gentleman, but I wish him also to empha- 
size as clearly that it allows a bounty on ships 
built on the lakes and on the waters of the 
Mississippi as well as upon those built for the 
coastwise trade. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the gentleman desires 
emphasis upon that point 1 will make it em- 
phatic. It allows bounty to the ship-builder 
of this country, no matter what trade he may be 
engaged in, and it does it in the face of the 
fact that we have now a complete monopoly 
of the intérnal and coastwise shipping of this 
country, extending from Eastport, in Maine, 
to the territory of Alaska. 


Now, whatever I may desire to do with refer- 
ence to American commerce and with reference 
to our internal commerce, I, for one, am not 
quite ready to vote large bounties out of the 
Treasury for this purpose. I agree that some- 
thing should be done for the ship-builders and 
ship-masters and ship-owners of this country, 
and I am ready to aid them, as I shall show 
hereafter, by a reduction of duties. But I 
do not believe that we are prepared just now 
to do what is proposed in the bill alluded to, 
and to tax the labor and the products of the 
industry of the people for this purpose. ‘Lhis 
question, however, will be under discussion 
hereafter. I merely refer to it now to illustrate 
the point I desire to make, namely, that the 
proposed drawback and bounty confesses that 
the duty upon iron in this country adds to the 
cost of the manufacture of iron, and if it adds 
to the cost of manufactured iron to the ship- 
builder it adds to the cost of the manufacture 
to every other consumer in this country where 
ever he may be engaged in production. 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman is speaking 
of the navigation bill, and not of the tariff bill 
now before the House. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam speaking of the navi- 
gation bills providing drawbacks and bounties; 
but my last statement is true of the proposed 
tariff bill as well. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. I would 
ask the gentleman from Iowa whether he be- 
lieves that if all duty were taken off iron iron 
would in five years be as cheap in the United 
States as itis now? 

Mr, ALLISON. Mr. Chairman, that is a 

uestion of arithmetic, or rather of prophecy. 
t am not here asking that the duty shall be 
taken off iron—I made no such proposition ; I 
am only saying that the present and proposed 
duties are excessive, and I shall endeavor to 
establish that fact before I conclude my re- 


marks. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman said that the duty added so much to 
the price ofiron. Then, why does he not ask 
to have it taken off? 

Mr. ALLISON. I did not even make that 
statement. I said that the duties added to the 
cost of iron to the extent of $15 per ton; and 
the gentleman’s own report confessed it, for 
he proposes to give that amount of drawback 
or bounty upon each ton of iron in a ship. 

Cheap iron isan essential element in the 
development and progress of a country, for it 
enters into and becomes a part of almost every 
industry, whether agricultural, mechanical, or 
manufacturing. It is constantly being appro- 

riated to new uses in all branches of industry. 

Hon, Stephen Colwell, in his report upon iron, 
states this in a forcible manner. I quote his 
language. He says: 

“Our success in applying machinery to industrial 
purposes surpasses that of ‘all other people and gives 
promise of success in our contest with the cheaper 
labor of other parts of the world.. Ifsuecessful our 
victory must be due to machinery, of which iron and 
steel must be chief elements. These metals are not 
taxed in tho countries distinguished in any degree 
for their progress in productive industry, and whose 

roduction bears most heavily upon our domestic 
abor. The taxation of iron, steel, and other metals 
is a national subject, and the questions arising upon 
it are of national interest,” &c. 

That is the statement of an eminent writer 
on political economy residing in Pennsylvania 
with reference to the policy of taxing iron and 
steel. : 

Agreeing with him that iron and steel are 
essential and necessary elements in the pro- 
gress and development of a country, I would 
place bothin the hands of the skilled artisan 
and mechanic as cheaply as possible, taking 
due care of the full development of our own 
raw material, so abundant in this country, 
which I maintain can he easily done with a 
greatly reduced tariff. 

Mr. KELLEY. If the gentleman will yield 
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to we for a moment I would like to ask him a 
question. dpe l : 

Mr. ALLISON.. Very well. y i 

Mr. KELLEY. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman whether the quotation he has made was 
not applicable to the internal revenue tax, and 
whether the drift of Mr.: Colwell’s argument 
was not that the way to obtain cheap iron was 
to protect our manufactures and to develop 
our infinite beds of coal and iron? 

Mr. ALLISON. On the contrary, Mr. Col- 
well is speaking of the effect of a tax. It is 
true he was discussing the question of the re- 
moval of the internal tax upon iron, but he is 
showing here that any tax upon materials is a 
tax upon industry, and he demonstrates most 
clearly that if these articles are taxed that tax 
is a burden, no matter what the form of it. 

Mr. KELLEY. But he also assumes, and 
he demonstrates the fact, that a protective duty 
is not a tax. ; d 

Mr. ALLISON. He mayassume that some- 
where else; I presume he does. But I have 
shown that it is a tax, and therefore a burden 
to that extent. 

Upon this same point Ihave before mea 
letter written in 1865 by Mr. D. J. MORRELL, 
then superintendent of the Cambria Iron Works, 
and now a member of this House, and who, I 
am glad to see, now honors me with his atten- 
tion, in which he shows the indirect tax paid 
by labor on a ton of iron rails, upon the 
articles consumed by the laborer and taxed, 
showing that upon an aggregate value of $50 
of the laborer’s purchases the tax amounts to 
$5 83; and he names the various articles and 
the tax upon them. Some of these taxes were 
internal revenue taxes; others taxes upon 
imported artieles. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Pennsylvania, Had not 
the gentleman better read the letter ? 

Mr, ALLISON. I cannot stop to read it 
now; it is too long and too good. Some of the 
articles cnumerated will be interesting to my 
friend from Wisconsin; among them are sugar, 
tea, coffee, calicoes, ginghams, satinets, cloth- 
ing, &e. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. ‘Willthe 
gentleman go with me to take off the duties 
from tea and coffee? 

Mr. ALLISON, Iwill tell the gentleman 
what I am in favor of doing before 1 finish my 
remarks. 

I have stated that the total taxation for the 
present year, under the existing laws, amounts 
to $893,000,000. We expect to reduce this 
about $50,000,000; and all agree that from 
$150, 000,000 to $160, 000,000 of the sum raised 
should be raised by means of duties upon arti- 
cles imported. The act of 1862, authorizing a 
loan, pledges the duties upon imports, first, 
for the payment of interest on the public debt; 
and secondly, for the payment of 1 per cent. 
per annum of the principal. The annual in- 
terest is $125,000,000; and the sinking fund 
that is required $25,000,000; so that good faith 
requires at least $150,000,000 from imposts, 
The practical question is, how shall these duties 
be proportioned among the various articles 
imported so as to take out of the pockets of 
the people the least possible sum over and 
above theamount actually placed in the national 
‘Treasury, meanwhile discriminating in favor of 
articles of necessary consumption, and against 
articles of voluntary consumption, commonly 
denominated luxuries? 

impost duties thus levied, with an annual 
importation of about $450,000,0G0 in value, 
will certainly require an average rate of duty 
sufficient to give our producers of manufac- 
tured products greatly the advantage over the 
manufacturers of similar products in foreign 
countries, f 

It is claimed that the high rates of our pres- 
ent tariff are necessary because the revenue to 
be obtained therefrom is essential to the Gov- 
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ernment, and that if we reduce the rates at all 
the effect will be the depression ofall the indus- 
trial interests of the country. The tariff of 
1846, although confessedly and professedly a 
tariff for revenue, was, so far as regards all the 
great interests of the country, as perfect a 
tariff as any that we have ever had. If any in- 
terest was depressed under the tariff of 1846 it 
was the iron interest. I do not believe that this 
interest, as compared with other interests, had 
sufficient advantage under that tariff; yet when 
we compare the growth of the country from 
1840 to 1850 with the growth of the country 
from 1850 to 1860, the latter decade being en- 
tirely under the tariff of 1846 or the amended 
and greatly reduced tariff of 1857, we find that 
the increase in our wealth between 1850 and 
1860 was equivalent to 126 per cent., while it 
was only 64 per cent. between 1840 and 1850, 
four years of which decade were under the 
tariff of 1842, known as a high protective tariff, 
but the average rate of which was about 70 
per cent. below the existing rate, or 27 per 
cent. under the tariff of 1842 as against. 44 
per cent. upon all importations under the pres- 
ent tariff... Our industries. were generally pros- 
perousin 1860, with the exception, possibly, of 
the iron industry. ‘This was the statement of 
Mr. Morri, of Vermont, on this floor during 
the discussions of the tariff in 1864. 

With regard io the condition of the steel in- 
dustry in 1860 the steel manufacturers in 1866, 
memorializing Congress for increase of duties 
on steel, stated that— 

“It was reserved to Pittsburg to bring about the 
firstsubstantial and enduring success in thoy ear 1860; 
and encouraged by our example numerous establish- 
ments have sprung into existence, as already indi- 
eated in this papor.” 

This shows that under the revenue tariff of 
1857, which imposed only an ad valorem duty 
of 12 per cent. on steel, a substantial success 
was achieved in the steel manufacture in 1860. 
T have read the language of the memorial. 


GROWTH OF THE PRESENT TARIFF. 


I desire to call the attention of the commit- 
tee to the growth of the present tariff, In 1861, 
at the close of the Thirty-Sixth Congress, the 
policy of the Government was changed by the 
passage of what was called the Morrill tariff; 
a tariff prepared in the interest of protection, 
and distinguished from the tariff of 1846 and 
of 1857 by the imposition of heavy duties upon 
articles manufactured in this country, and by 
admitting free of duty many raw materials used 
in such manufactures. This tariff was mod- 
ified twice during the year 1861, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the revenue, bat upon lead- 
ing articles remained substantially the same 
until July 14, 1862, when a thorough revision 
of the tarifof 1861 was made. By this revis- 
ion the tariff was increased generally to com- 
pensate for the internal revenue tax, and upon 
a. few articles for the purpose of increasing the 
revenue. My. Stevens, in debate, said thatthe 
principle adopted was the one that was men- 
tioned when the tax bill was under considera- 
tion, namely, that the additional duty was fixed 
as nearly as possible at the same rate as tax- 
ation, except in a few cases, where necessary 
to correct errors in the present tariff. . 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont, added that in 
some cases a larger increase was made in arti- 
cles not manufactured in this country for the 
sole purpose of increasing the revenue. The 
bill was generally supported by Republicans 
onthe ground that it was a duty compensating 
for the tax placed upon the manufacturers of 
the United Statés. i 

Mr. Shellabarger, then a member from Ohio, 
rose in his place and asked Mr. MORRILL if 
there was any increase of duly over and above 
the tariff of 1861, save and except the com- 
pensating duty made necessary by the internal 
tax? Mr. MORRILL said in reply that “there 
was no increase except for that purpose, or 


for the purpose of revenue upon articles not 
produced in this country.” 

The tax bill then passed imposed an inter- 
nal revenue tax of 8 per cent. upon all. pro- 
ducts of domestic manufacture, except certain 
specified articles, such as iron, steel, salt, &c., 
upon which a specific tax was imposed, sup- 
posed to be equivalent to the 8 per cent. tax. 

In 1864, at the long session of the Thirty- 
Eighth Congress, this internal revenue tax 
was further increased to 5 per cent. upon all 
domestic manufactures for the purpose of in- 
creasing the revenue and to meet the pressing 
exigencies of the Government at that time. 
At the same session another tariff bill was 
reported to the House by Mr. MORRILL iu- 
creasing the duties upon all imported articles. 
In his synopsis of the conference report, which 
preceded the adoption of that tariff, Mr. Mor- 
RILL gave as a reason for this large increase 
that under the tax law passed that same ses- 
sion every manufactured article in this coun- 
try had been heavily taxed, and manufacturers 
and the great body of the people subjected to 
other revenue taxation. _ 

In reply to Mr. Woop, of New York, Mr. 
Mornint added, that the increase of dutics 
under the tariff of 1864 was in consequence of 
the internal revenue bill, and in some instances 
beyond that, solely for the increase of revenue, 
and that a tax equivalent to the internal rev- 
enue duties had been placed upon imported 
goods. In regard to iron, Mr. MORRILL said: 


“In adjusting the tariff on iron the principle has 
been to give an increase upon the tariff of 1861 equal 
to the internal duties. In some special descriptions 
the figures go slightly beyond this point, as in the 
caso of thin hoop and band iron, and also in very 
small or very large sizes of iron.” 


At the close of his speech Mr. MORRILL 
made this pledge : 

“This is intended as a war moasurc; a temporary 
meagure, and we must give it our support as such.’’ 

Again he speaks of it as 


‘fa war measuro, imposed by the necessities of the 
Government, the scarcity oflaborers, and the enorm- 
ous direct taxation,” 


The internal revenue tax upon manufactures 
was further increased by the actof March, 1885, 
20 per cent., or one fifth; so that in 1865 it 
amounted to 6 per cent. on all domestic man- 
ufactured products. The total of this domestic 
tax amounted in the fiscal year 1865-66 to 
the enormous sum of $810,000,000, and upon 
manufactured goods alone to the sum of 
$128,226, 784. 

Mr. SCHENCK. My colleague on the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means proposes to speak 
at some length, and in order that he may feel at 
ease, I now ask unanimous consent that he shall 
not be limited to an hour. I make that sug- 
gestion now as the time approaches for taking 
a recess. 

There was no objection, and Mr. ALLISON’ S 
time was extended as suggested. 

Mr. ALLISON, I thank the Chair and the 
committee for this courtesy. I was speak- 
ing of the heavy internal taxes by the several 
acts alluded to. It may be well to ascertain 
their extent as applied to leading articles, as, 
for example, iron. I refer again to the letter 
of Mr. MORRELL, of Pennsylvania. In this 
letter Mr. MORRELL gives us a table showing 
the direct tax paid upon a ton of rails, the 
aggregate of which amounted to $8 40. Mr. 
Colwell, in his report in 1866, shows that 
the direct tax upon a ton of bar-iron amounted 
to $8 64. These taxes do not include the 
indirect tax paid by laborers upon articles con- 
sumed by them, most of which were also heay- 
ily taxed, The direct tax upon a ton of steel 
was $15, in addition to the tax upon iron 
entering into its manufacture, amounting to 
$7 per ton, as shown by the memorial of steel 
manufacturers presented to Congress in 1866. 
They further state that the indirect tax upon 
a ton of steel amounted to $28. 

[Here the committee took a recess. ] 
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The House resumed the consideration of the 
same subject. A 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. Chairman, at the close 
of the session yesterday afternoon I was. en- 
deavoring to show the rise and progress of the 
existing tariff and the causes therefor originat- 
ing -in. the internal revenue laws that were 
passed from time to time, from 1861 to 1865, for 
the purpose of raising revenue to maintain the 
Government in its struggle with the rebellion. 
I stated that on the 30th of June 1864, an ad 
valorem internal revenue tax was imposed 
upon manufactures in this country equivalent 
to & per. cent. upon thei gross products and 
that tax of 5 percent. was increased by an 
act passed in March, 1865, so that it became 6 
per cent, upon thegross product ofevery article 
manufactured or consumed in this country in 
the way. of internal revenue tax. This large 
internal revenue tax was made the excuse and 
the cause of the advance of the tariff of July 
14, 1862, and June 30, 1864. I quoted the lan- 
guage yesterday of the then chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means in 1862, Mr. 
Thaddeus Stevens, himselfa protectionist, and 
certainly in favor of the protection of the great 
interest of Pennsylvania, iron. He made a 
pledge upon this floor in 1862 that those addi- 
tions of duties upon manufactured articles im- 
ported in this country were made necessary 

ecause of the internal revenue taxes. Both 
he and Mr. MORRILL, subsequently chairman 
of the Committee of Waysand Means, declared 
that the act of June 30, 1864, wasatemporary 
measure, a war measure, and was not intended 
as a measure which should remain upon the 
statute-book as a protective tariff in time of 
peace. 

Now, it may be said, in reply to what I have 
said of this pledge, that after the close of the 
war, in the Thirty- Ninth Congress the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means reported a tariff bill to 
this House increasing the duties imposed by 
the act of June 30, 1864. I agree that they 
did report snch a bill, and I now quote the 
language of Mr. MORRILL, then chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, with reference 
to that bill. He stated, in introducing the bill 
into the House, that he regarded it as ‘‘only 
a temporary measure,” ‘fit to be introduced 
only because of the imperious necessities of 
our present condition”? He said “that now, 
upon the return of peace, we ought to begin 
to practice the stern duties of economy, 
and make some approach to the former rule 
of estimates, when an advance of even 5 per 
cent. in our scale of duties was weighed with as 
much scrupulousness as gold dust is weighed 
in the balance.” That was the language of 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means when he introduced into the Thirty- 
Ninth Congress the tariff measure increasing 
the duties imposed under the act of June 30, 
1864. He said that it was made necessary by 
the imperious necessities of our condition. 
And what were those necessities? They were 
necessities imposed by the existence of tax 
upon tax. 

It cannot be claimed that Mr. MORRILL was 
not and is not in favor of a protective tariff. 
Yet he characterized the measure in the Thirty- 
Ninth Congress as “temporary measure,” 
because of the taxes that were imposed by the 
internal revenue laws—taxes upon the manu- 
factures of the country, that amounted in the 
very year the bill was reported to $128,000,000, 
or more than twice the amount that is to-day 
collected upon foreign manufactures by reason 
of import duties. Of the $128,000,000 col- 
lected in 1866 the iron interest—and f refer to 
it because it is a great interest, and not because 
I wish to make any invidious distinction—the 
iron interest paid $12,000,000 into the Treas- 
ury in the shape of internal taxes. 
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Now, what are these internal taxes as applied 
to iron? I am again compelled to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee of the Whole to the state- 
ment of Hon: D. J. MORRELL as to the tax 
paid by iron manufacturers in 1866 in the 
shape of internal taxes.. He states that the 
amount of direct tax upon a gross ton of iron 
rails was $8 40; the amount of indirect tax 


paid bythe laborer, $5 83; and other indirect 


taxes about $2 more—making the total tax 
$16 28 per ton, or 55 cents per ton more than 
the entire import duty upon railroad iron at 
that time. 

Now, all these taxes, with the single excep- 
tion of the taxes upon stampsand upon income, 
and the tax upon distilled spirits used, have 
been abrogated. There is now a small tax of 
$2 per $1,000 upon sales; but that tax will 
doubtless be removed before the adjournment 
of the present ‘session. 

Mr. MORRELL, of Pennsylvania. Has there 
been any advance on railroad iron since the 
repeal of those internal taxes? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not propose to discuss 
now the question of the advance or the reduc: 
tion of the price ot railroad iron. I will an- 
swer the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MORRELL] by saying to him that he told us in 
1866 that he paid internal taxes, directly and 
indirectly, upon each ton of iron produced by 
him at the Cambria Iron Works, the sum of 
$16 83; nearly all of which taxes have been 
removed. We are now asked to increase the 
duty on various manufactures of iron. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will. 

Mr. COX. I desire to say, in addition to 
what has been said by the gentleman from 
Towa, [Mr. ALLison, ] that I was on the com- 
mittee of conference upon the tariff of 1864, 
The reason why that conference report was 
made as it was made—the reason given by Mr. 
Mornin. and Mr. Fessenden—was that the 
internal tax had been raised; but that the 
moment that tax was reduced they would be 
in favor of reducing the custom duties. That 
was understood when that report was made 
upon the tariff of 1864; it was one of the con- 
ditions leading the conference committee to 
report that measure. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Did the gentleman sign 
that report? 

Mr. COX. 
fact. 

Mr. MAYNARD. That consideration did 
not operate on the gentleman, at all events. 

Mr. ALLISON. In 1866, when Mr. MorrILL 
introduced into the Thirty-Ninth Congress a 
tariff measure as a temporary measure, the 
manufacturers of this country were groaning 
under a weight of taxation equivalent to 
$128,000,000 per annum. 

These taxes, by successive acts of repeal, 
have all been removed. First came the reve- 
nue act of July 13, 1866, when the internal tax 
was removed from most manufactures of iron 
and steel, and reduced upon manufactures of 
woolens, and the free list enlarged. In- March, 
1867, a further reduction of taxes was made, 
and by the act of March, 1868, all taxes upon 
manufactures were abolished, save only the tax 
of $2 per $1,000 upon sales; thus practically 
relieving the domestic industry of the country 
of a burden which in 1865 was $73,000,000 
in round numbers; in 1866, $128,000,000; in 
1867, $92,000,000; and in 1868, $62,000,000. 
The abolition of these taxes successively upon 
domestic manufactures had the effect to in- 
crease and still increases by so much the tariff 
upon similar articles, inasmuch as no reduc- 
tion has yet been made in the tariff. 


AGENERAL REDUCTION OF DUTIES SHOULD BE MADE. 
It is admitted by all that the increase of the 


I did not; but such was the 


|i tariff was commenced and carried on upon the 


basis of the protective duties of the Morrill 
tariff of 1861, the increase of direct taxation, 
which, added to the price of domestic manu- 
factures, rendered an increased tariff neces- 
sary in order to prevent our country from 
being flooded with cheaper’ foreign prodac: 


‘tions. Certainly; then, upon ‘the decrease-of 


internal taxation the tariff may be'and ‘ought 
to be decreased in proportion, the danger being 
no longer in existence which was sought to be 
averted by those increased duties. 

But I may be asked how this reduction shall 
be made. I think it should be made upon all 
leading articles, or nearly all; and for that pur- 
pose, when I can get the opportunity in the 
House, if no gentleman does it before me, I 
shall move thatthe pending bill be recommitted 
to the Committee of Ways and Means with in- 
structions to report a reduction upon existing 
rates of duty equivalent to 20 per cent. upon 
the existing ratés, or one fifthreduction. [ven 
this will not be a full equivalent for the removal 
of all internal taxes upon’ manufactures, It 
will not be difficult to make a reduction upon 
this basis. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Will the gentleman please 
explain whether his proposition is to instruct 
the committee to make a reduction of 20 per 
cent. on iron manufactures as well ag’all other 
articles ? 

Mr. ALLISON. I propose a reduction of 
20 percent. upon the leading articles. Of course 
I do not mean to say that we should make a 
uniform reduction of 20 per cent. on every ar- 
ticle. Thisreduction, as my friend knows, should 
and will be made with discretion, and apply to 
leading articles of production having reference 
to the mode by which the increase was origin- 
ally made. Iam not to be told thåt such a re- 
duction will impair the revenue. It cannot 
have that effect if $150,000,000 only is to be 
raised. The average per cent. of the existing 
tariff under the importations of 1869 is 45} per 
cent. upon a total importation during the year 
of $400,000,000 in value. An average reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent. upon the same importation 
in value would make the average of the tariff 37 
per cent., which would yield an annual revenue 
of about $150,000,000. But as the consump- 
tion of leading articles not produced in this 
country isconstantly increasing, it may be safely 
assumed that under such reduction the revenue 
would reach $160,000,000 annually; which 
would allow the free list to be enlarged as pro- 
vided for in the bill now pending and still leave 
ample revenue. 

The average rate under the tariff of 1862 was 
27%; so that with the proposed reduction the 
tariff would still be an average of 25 per cent. 
in excess of that of 1862, which was passed, 
according tothe declaration of Mr. Stevens, as 
a measure to compensate manufacturers for the 
internal taxation imposed that year. 


CHARACTER OF THE PENDING BILL. 


I desire now to call attention to the leading 
features of the bill under consideration. The 
bill is remarkable for what it omits as well as 
for what it proposes. No substantial reduc- 
tion has been made upon any of the leading 
articles excepting sugar, tea, coffee, spices, 
and a small reduction upon pig iron.’ It is true 
that the free list is enlarged; but it is equally 
true that this enlargement is to a great extent 
in the interest of the manufacturers, as will be 
seen by an examination of the leading import- 
ations under the existing free list, which im- 
portations amounted last year to about $41,- 
000,000. I will not deny that there are 
exceptions; but in the main the pending bill 
looks in the same direction, the most of the. 
articles placed upon the free list being such as 
are leading elements in the protected products 
of manufacturers. And if the manufacturer 
has the tax taken off the articles entering into 
his manufactures, the price for which he sells 
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his products remaining the same, the result of- 
this decrease of cost of the articles he uses is 
practically the same as increased protection to 
him. A : 

The reduction of the duty. on spices has been 
made in the interest of revenue, for the pur- 
pose of increasing their consumption, and also 
to prevent smuggling, now made profitable by: 
excessive duties. .— 

COTTON. i 

Let us now- consider the provisions of the 
bill. in relation to -manufactures of. cotton. 
The classification has been simplified by bring- 
ing into one class what is now divided into 
many. classes... But. upon the articles most 
imported the duty has not been raised, while 
there is a reduction upon a number of articles 
which we do notlargely import. For instance, 
the largest importation in quantity and value 
of any one kind of cotton manufactures during 
the last year was plain bleached cotton goods, 
valued at 20 cents or less per square yard, the 
duty upon which is now 5} cents per square 
yard. Of these goods there were imported 
last year 17,619,748% square yards, at an aggre- 
gate valuation of $2,345,788 48, and a duty 
collected of $927,086 17. The pending bill 
imposes upon this class of goods a duty of 5 
cents per square yard, and 10 per cent. ad 
valorem, which upon the importation of a like 
number of square yards would amount to 
$1,115,156 24. 

In 1867 there were imported of this same class 
of goods 17,793,305 yards, at an aggregate val- 
uation of $8,574,268 15; and a duty collected 
of $978,681 81, the average rate of duty for 
1867 being 273 per cent. The duty imposed in 
the bill upon a like number of square yards 
would be $1,267,091 25. It is true that upon 
the same class of goods, printed, painted, 
or colored, there is a reduction of 3 a cent 
per yard, which reduction, however, is not 
equivalent to the increase upon the cheaper 
goods. There is also a small reduction upon 
jeans, denims, &c.,the specific rate being re- 
duced from 6$ cents to 5 centsper yard, and 
the ad valorem tax increased from 15 per cent. 
to 20 per cent. But the importations of the 
last-named class of articles amount to less 
than one half the importations of the articles 
upon which the duty isincreased ; and, [should 
add, the ad valorem rate upon the last-named 
articles exceeds 50 per cent. There is also a 
small reduction upon cotton thread of 5 per 
cent, ad valorem; butthe existing rate of duty 
upon this class of thread is 70 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, showing that a larger reduction of duty 
should be made upon this class. 

‘Turn again to cotton shirts and drawers, on 
which the duty is now 85 per cent., and of 
which there is a considerable importation, and 
you will find that we have added to these 5 
cents per pound by the proposed bill. Upon 
articles, therefore, of actual necessary wear— 
cheap articles that are used by the great body 
of our people—we increase the duty by the 
proposed measure by 8 per cent. on one arti- 
cle and 5 cents per pound on another. Tonly 
mention the leading items. 

WOOL AND WOOLEN GOODS. , 

Let me call attention, in the next place, to 
wool and woolen goods. And Iwill-say with 
regard to the duty on wool. and woolens that 
I regard it not as an intentional fraud, but as 
operaiing as though it were a fraud upon the 
great body of the people of the United States. 
Í allude to the woolen tariff, so called, of 1867, 
a law by which the average duty on woolen 
goods is certainly not less than 60 percent. of 
the value we import; a law the effect of which 

_ has been to materially injare the sheep hus- 
bandry of this country. ln a single county in 
the State of Iowa represented here by my eol- 
league, [Mr. Loucurip¢r]— the -county of 
Poweshiek—between the two years of 1867 and 
1869. the number of sheep was reduced .more 


than 5,000—from 22,000 and upward to about 


18,000—in a period. of two years.. And what 
is true of this. county is true, to a greater or 
less extent, of other counties in Iowa; and 
during this. time the price of wool has con- 
stantly been depreciating. Now, what I object 
to in this bill is, that this injustice in regard to 
the duty on woolens has been repeated. The 
authors of this bill reindorse the. tariff of 1867. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the excuse made for. the tariff of 
1867. That tariff was made. by certain gen- 
tlemen representing the wool-manufacturers of 
this country, and certain other gentlemen rep- 
resenting the wool-growers, and was regarded 
as an equitable adjustment of the differences 
between the wool-growers and the wool-man- 
ufacturers. And I have before me a report 
made by this joint committee, which report was 
embodied in the act of 1867. Thisreport was 
prepared early in 1866, ata time when all the 
internal. revenue laws which I have. before 
spoken of were in operation, and which had 
been already compensated for by the tariff of 
1864. This committee of wool-growers and 
wool-manufacturers prepared and submitted 
to Congress a table exhibiting the extent of 
these taxes upon the manufacture of woolen 
goods, showing the increased cost of such 
goods on account of the tax to be, on a yard 
of cassimere of average weight and quality, 
1043; cents; upon a suit of clothes of the same, 
76 cents; upon acoat made of average broad- 
cloth, 78 cents, &c.; and that, too, although 
at that time no internal revenue tax was levied 
upon wool. The internal revenue law of 1867 
embodied in it an increased rate of duty to 
compensate for this specific tax. Now, although 
these taxes have been removed, the bill pro- 
poses to reénact the tariff of 1867, thus giv- 
ing woolen-manufacturers a greater advan- 
tage over the wool-growers than they had under 
the act of 1864.. If they desire to carry out 
what was then regarded as an equitable arrange- 
ment the duty upon woolens should be reduced 
to the extent of the abolition of the internal 
tax at least, and a reduction of one fifth, as I 
propose, would not amount to so great a re- 
duction as to correspond with the abolition of 
internal taxes. Such a reduction would benefit 
the eonsumer and not injure either the wool- 
grower or woolen-manufacturer. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. I should like the gentle- 
man to inform me how a reduction of the duties 
on wool and woolen goods would inure to the 
advantage of the wool-grower? 

Mr. ALLISON, I will tell the gentleman 
how, in my own judgment, the wool-grower 
will be benefited. As the law now is, the tariff 
upon fine wools of a character not produced in 
this country is 100 per cent. upon their cost. 
The tariff upon woolens of the same class is 
only about 50 per cent.; so that the finer woolen 
goods are imported, and not the coarser fabrics. 
Before the tariff of 1867 our manufacturers of 
finegoods mixed foreign fine wools with ourown 
domestic product, and thus were able to com- 
pete successfully with the foreign manufacturer 
of similar articles. But being prohibited from 
importing this class of wools, these fine goods 
cannot now be produced in this country so 
cheaply as they can be imported. Consequently 
mills that were formerly engaged in producing 
those goods have been compelled to abandon 
business or manufacture the coarser fabrics. It 
they could afford to manufacture those fine 
goods they would make a market, which we do 
not now-have, for our fine wools to be mixed 
with other fine wools of a different character 
from abroad. This want of a market, as I 
understand, is the reason why our fine wools 
now command so ‘low a price; there is no 
demand for them at home: and we cannot ex- 
port them in competition with fine wools grown 
in other countries. : 

I call the attention of gentlemen to the sta- 


tistics of importations.. They will find that 
almost the entire importation of woolens is 
confined to the finer fabrics, such as dregs- goods 
for ladies and fine cloths for gentlemen. . These 
goods are imported because the importation 
duty is less: than it is upon coarser fabrics. 
Yet the average duty upon these goods is-over 
60. per cent., while -upon articles. moré com- 
monly worn by the great body of dur people 
the rate of duty is such as practically to pro- 
hibit their importation. Take, for example, 
the article of blankets. Probably 8,000,000 
blankets, or ‘one for each family, are used each 
yearin the United States. Yet the total import- 
ation. of blankets during the last. year amounted 
to less than $4,000, the rate of duty being 50 
cents per pound, and 35:per cent. ad valorem, 
or’ prohibitory in. its character, so that we 
derive little or no revenue from:coarser woolen 
goods, andthe domestic manufacturer is with- 
out foreign competition. It cannot be claimed 
that this high duty-should be maintained in the 
face of the fact that we have‘abolished-all inter- 
nal taxes upon manufactures, the existence of 
which was made the excuse for these prohib- 
itory duties. The same illustration will apply 
to other coarse goods. : 

Mr. DICKEY. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question on that wool business? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. DICKEY. Do we not get blankets 
cheaper now than we did before the duty was 
imposed? 

Mr. ALLISON. No, sir; in 1860 a blanket 
was worth $8 50, and now a blanket of the 
same character costs, I believe, about $6; cer- 
tainly much more than before this tariff. 

Mr. DICKEY. In 1860? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, lam speaking of 1860. 
The followiug table shows more fally the cost 
abroad of certain specified articles, and the 
total duty on the same, as provided by the 
tariff of 1867 on wool and woolens, which table 
I take from the statements made by the woolen 
manufacturers to Congress in 1866: 


x 4 
Bxamples.—Specifiea- | S aa 3a a 
tion of articles. D» 2 2% 3 
3. | a .| 835.3 
| aD ao Spee 
a| | Ba 1 8 
ae: 
Cassimeres: Yds. | Oze. | Cents. | Cents. 
One yard of average 
weight and quality... 1 | 9.83) 93.70| 63.70 
A suit of clothes made ` 
of the above, coat, x 
pantaloons, and vest, ; 
will take 73 yards... Ts 169.98 | 702.75 | 477,75 
Black doeskins: 2 tes ea 
One yard of average ; | 
weight and quality... 1 | 8.50) 89.10! 59.84| 
Pantaloons and vest 
made of the above 
will take 3¢ yards... St | 27.62) 289.571 192.85 
Broadcloths : i 
One yard of average 
weight and guality.....| 1 116.091 175.00) 114.25 


A coat made of the 
above will take 23 
yards .... 

One yard 
broadcloth... senh A 

A coat made of the 
above will take 23 


Delaines: 
Ten square yards of | 
cotton and wool de- i 
WAINGseresececcsoesedesnsseeee| 10 | 16.00 „127.20 Í 


Ishallnotstopto discuss the tariff upon carpet 
wools and carpets, whereby, under this tariff, 
carpet wools are imported at a very low rate of 
duty, while carpets paya very high rate of duty. 

IRON, oo 

I now call the attention of. the committee to 
the provisions of the pending measure in rela- 
tion to iron. ‘ $ 
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Mr. WILSON, of Ohio. It so happens 
that there are several gentlemen from Ohio 
who represent districts thet have a larger or 
smaller iron interest. In the remarks of -my 
friend from Iowa upon the’subject of pig iron, 
I understood him to say that certain parties 
had been before the Committee of: Ways and 
Means from the district of the ‘gentleman 
from Ohio,’’ showing conclusively that it. costs 
less than $30 a ton in that district to manu- 
facture pig iron. Now, I simply want to say, 
lest an erroneous impression might go abroad, 
that in the district which I have the honor of 
representing, which is perhaps twice as large, 
so far as the iron interest is concerned, as any 
other district in the State, nine tenths of all the 
pigiron are manufactured with charcoal, and itis 
conclusively proved that during the past year 
it has cost within a fraction of $34 a ton to 
manufacture that charcoal iron. All I want 
is that the gentleman shall say that no parties 
from my district were before the Committee 
of Ways and Means. ` 

Mr. ALLISON. IfI said that parties were 
before the committee I was mistaken. I meant 
to'say that the committee had testimony on that 
subject before them. I alluded to the gentle- 
man’s colleague from the twentieth district, 
{ Mr. GARFIELD, ] who had printed and laid upon 
our tables a letter from iron manufacturers in 
his district showing the cost of iron. 

Mr. WILSON, of Ohio. That'is entirely 
satisfactory. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iknow perfectly well that 
to manufacture charcoal iron, which is used for 
the finer articles of iron manufacture in the 
district of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. WiL- 
son, ] must cost more than to manufactare ordi- 
nary pig iron; but my friend must also remem- 
ber that he receives for this charcoal iron a 
much higher price than is paid for the ordinary 
article of pig iron. 

I call attention to the fact that there is anew 
classification in the proposed bill by which 
classes of iron now paying the lowest rate of 
duty are thrown into the class paying a high 
rate of duty. Iron. was classified first by the 
act of 1861, which classification was substan- 
tially maintained by the act of July 14, 1862. 
By the act of 1864 a new classification was 
made, bringing a portion of the iron which 
before had been included in a lower rate of 
duty into a class paying a high rate. The bill 
now before the House makes still another 
classification, for the purpose of narrowing 
the classes to be imported under the lowest 
rate of duty provided for. Under the acts of 
1861 and 1862 iron was so classified as to bring 
in atone rate of duty all the iron that is known 
as the English common sizes, for the reason 
that those sizes all sell for the same price in 
England—822 in all, 

Upon this subject of increase of duty by 
means of change of classification I submit a 
letter received by me from Cornett, Nightin- 
golo & Co., an oldimporting-house, located at 

rovidence, Rhode Island, as follows. The 
extract alludes to the sizes known as English 
common sizes: 

_.|. These sizes and descriptions are taxed by the ex- 
isting tariff bill, according to sizes, as follows, namely: 

“ Refined, 61 to 91 per cent. ad valorem. 

“Common, 74 to 111 per cent, ad valorem. 

“Lhe House bill reported by Mr. Scuunck changes 
the duty on this range of sizes as follows, namely : 

Increases the duty on 90 sizes $5 60 per ton, gold. 

“ Decreases the duty on 6 sizes $5 60 per ton, gold. 

“Making a net increase on 84sizes of $5 60 per ton, 
gold, or 15 per cent, ad valoremon refined, and about 

9 per cent. ad valorem on common quality at the 
present cost in England. 

“ The worst feature, however, in the new bill is that 
of increasing the number of sizes that dealers aro 
practically prohibited from importing by the change 
in classification. 

“While the existing tariff, at a low premium for 
gold, only excludes the importation of 79 sizes of 
refined out of 322, or one quarter of the whole, and 
a nearly equal number of common quality, the 


Schenek bill prohibits 169 sizes, or more than one 
half of each deseription.” 


| 
These gentlemen are ‘vouched for by the 


honorable.member from Rhode Island [Mr. 
JeENCKES]| as men of probity and of intelligence 
upon this subject. It- will thus be séen that by 


‘the classification alone there is.an increase of 


duty upon a large number of. sizes of iron, 
while there is’a decrease of duty upon only a 
few sizes. Upon examination of the statistics 
upon importation of iron ìt willbe found that 
the present tariff is practically prohibitory: 

Mr. MORRELL, of Pennsylvania. Will the 
gentleman tell us bow much iron was imported 
last year under what he calls a prohibitory duty? 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihave said that:the dut 
is practically prohibitory, and why? : 

Mr. SCHENCK. As my colleague on the 
committee has undertaken to show the advance 
of duty that has been made, will he not indi- 
cate the quantity in each case? Does the 
analysis to which the gentleman refers embrace 
that point? 

Mr. ALLISON. I thank the gentleman from 
Ohio for calling my attention to that point, 
because it comes in properly in connection 
with the question of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. My friend from Pennsylvania asks 
me how much iron was imported during the 
last year. . The amount of duties collected dur- 
ing the last year on imported iron was, I be- 
lieve, in round numbers, $10,000,000. The 
average rate of duty on iron is less than 50 
percent.; butwhy? Because certain specified 
manufactures of iron imported last year to 
the amount of over $1,000,000 paid 35 per 
cent. ad valorem, thus reducing the duty to an 
average of less than 50 percent. But for that 
ad valorem duty the average would have been 
about 57 per cent. on all iron imported. 

But I want to call- attention to the classes 
of iron imported. ‘hey are about the same 
classes from year to year. In the first place, 
there is pig iron, Scotch pig iron, and Welsh pig 
iron—a class of iron essential to the manufac- 
turers in this country, and imported notwith- 
standing the duty of $9 perton. Then there is 
a large importation of scrap iron, because pig 
and scrap are to-day practically of the same 
grade; and because even manufacturers of pig 
iron have been known to import scrap iron 
within the last year or two and carry it away 
into the interior of Pennsylvaniaand New York, 
because they could with advantage use this 
scrap iron and sell their pig iron. 

Mr. DICKEY. The gentleman said “ man- 
ufacturers of pigiron.’’ Was that what he 
meant? 

Mr. ALLISON. Manufacturers of pig iron 
in connection with other manufactures of iron, 
who might have made their own pig, but who 
chose to sell it at a large profit, and import and 
use scrap iron instead. Of course gentlemen 
are aware that certain new iron is imported 
as serap. | Under existing law this bill pro: 
poses an amendment to remedy this evil. Bar 
iron was imported to the extent of about 
$2,000,000 in value. Then there is the item 
of railroad iron. Of all our importations of 
iron two thirds have consisted of railroad iron, 
pig iron, scrap iron, and bar iron of the lowest 
quality, the duty upon which amounts to over 
$7,500,000 out of the total of $10,000,000. So 
that what I have before stated is practically 
true, that with the exception of these four 
classes of iron the iron manufacturers of this 
country have to-day absolute control of the 
manufacture. 
to tlie reports of the Treasury Department for 
a verification of these figures. So that what 
was in 1864 a necessary duty upon iron has by 
the repeal of the internal taxes become prac- 
tically a probibitory duty. Now, if it is the 
intention of Congress to convert protection 
into prohibition the existing rates will not be 
reduced upon these articles, which rates were 
imposed because of the internal taxes of 1862 
and 1864, s ee S 


I cail upon gentlemen to refer 


Mr. DICKEY. As I understand the gen- 
tleman, the-duty on pig iron'and' scrap iron is 
less prohibitory than on: the higher class of 
iron. : 

_ Mr. ALLISON. That would be a good 
question to-ask if the gentleman had not.com- 
prehended what I said. Why is’pig iron’ im- 
ported? Because it is essential to the manu- 
facturers of the country, and because we do 
not produce the kind of pig iron imported. I 
have stated why scrap iron is imported, It is 
because the large profits on pig iron make it 
profitable to import scrap iron for certain man- 
ufacturing purposes. ee ; 

Mr. SCHENCK. The gentleman from Iowa 
well knows who voted in favor of reducing, as we 
have done in this bill, the duty on pig iron, and 
this notwithstanding the Scotch pig iron to 
which he refers comes into direct competition 
with the pig iron made from black-band ore 
produced in the Tuscarawas valley of my own 
State, the only iron produced in this country 
suitable for castings; the whole importation 
being about 80,000 tons, and 60,000 tons 
coming from Scotland. : 

Mr. ALLISON. It costs more to take this 
iron made from black-band ore to the manu- 
facturers of New England, Pennsylvania, and 
New York, who are the largest manufacturers, 
than to bring it from Scotland. 

I have shown that in the matter of classifi- 
cation alone the proposed bill increases the 
duty upon iron; but in addition to this there 
is a positive increase upon many articles of 
manufactured iron and steel, as the following 
statement, made by a leading house in New 
York (Sampson & Brother) will show: 


Statement of the house of Sampson & Brother, 
New York, February 12, 1870. 


Sin: In answer to your letter we have to state: 

That under the tariff in force in and prior to 1860, 
which was a revenue tariff, the duty levied and col- 
lected upon all descriptions of iron was 24 per cent. 
ad valorem, and upon certain descriptions of steel 
12 percent. In 1861 tho tariff was changed to. spo- 
cific rates, amended in 1862, and again in 1864, which 
last amendment, with its varied and perploxing 
schedules and classifications, is now in force; and 
it is between the ad valorem act of 24 por cent., the 
present, and the proposed specific rates that these 
comparisons are made, Wo stato further that the 
present and proposed acts levy duties on iron, ac- 
cording to width, thickness in inches, (or fractions 
thereof,) and gauges, ranging from J cent to 13 cent 
per pound; and both arearranged with peculiar skill, 
so ag to assess the highest rates in many instances 
on thosearticles most in demand. Tho calculations 
we annex tabulated, so they can be understood at a 
glance: ` 

We present— _ a 

First. The sterling cost free on board in Liverpool. 

Second, The sterling cost in gold dollars at $4 84 
per pound sterling. i 

Third, The ad valorem rate of 1860, or 24 per cent. 

fourth, The present specific duty, 

Fifth. The amount in dollars of inerease over the 
advalorem duty, and the percentage of such increase, 

Stath. Lhe relation or ratio of presont duty to the 
sterling cust. : 

Seventh. The proposed duty. , 

Highth. The ratio of increase in the proposed over 
ad valorem duty. g 

Ninth. The ratio of proposed duty to sterling cost 
in percentage, all of which calculations are in gold. 

` Tenth. To proposed duty we add 20 per cent. pre- 
mium on gold. g , 

Eleventh. The currency incroase in dollars and 
cents over the ad valorem rate, and the percentage 
of such increase. * * Re! oM 

It is proper to state a difficulty oceurs in arriving 
at a satisfactory sterling value in England, as the 
price in 1850 was much lower than now; but this is 
worse for the protectionists, asthe lowerthe sterling 
cost the greater is the percentage of increase overthat 
cost. 

. Note, first, that on bar iron under the present 1 
cent per pound classification the duty is increased 
over the ad valorem rate on the same sterling coat 
from 24 per cent. in 1860 to 149 per cent. in gold in 
1870, or at 20 per cent. premium on gold to 198 per 


| cent currency. 


Note, second, that under the 1} cent classification 
the duty is now increased from 24 percent. to 273 per 
cent. in gold, or at 20 per cent. premium to 348 per 
eent, currency. 

Note, third, arevision in classification and rates, by 
which the present basis of 1 cent per pound is re- 
tained on a certain schedule while on many sizes now 
paying 1 cent per pound the duty is to be advanced 
to i} cent; and that this revision and increase from 
1 cont to 13 cent, in. General Souenck’s bill is an 
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advance from 24 por cont. to 211 per cent.: gold, or 
at 20 per cent. premium to 273 per cent. currency. 
Candor requires us to state that the bill reduces the 
duty:on iron quarter of an inch and fivesixths of an 
inch thick from 14 cent to lcent per pound; but these 
sizes, where the reduction is made, do net amount to 
more than 10 per cent., if ‘that, of the actual con- 
sumption of bar iron; and:though now:prohibited, 
as. they have actually been forsix years, we can again. 
importthem, bat afthesame disadvantage as on bars. 
rote, fourth, that whilo it is proposed to reduce: 
the duty.on all round:and square rods, except sizes 
3-16 and. +, from ,14.cent to 1 cent, on these sizes the 


duty is advanced as follows: 


In 1860 ad valorem duty was... 
Present duty is.. 
Proposed duty is 
And at 20 per cent. premium cür- `; 

> LONGI UB. cheeiisiseseceess e PERE 270 pie 326p. c. 
which sizes in particular aré denominated. brasiers’ 
rods; and that there is not-a cooking-stove or range, 
furnace or heater,’ in uso from Maine to Oregon, 
Mackinaw to the Rio Grande, in which they are not 
used; nor scarcely a wooden pail or. bucket in use 
the handles of which are not mado of those sizes. 
‘They also form bolts for wagons and carriages, and 
many other uses, In all this you have an idea of 
the. woight of the tax levied on every hearth and. 
home. It must not be argued that from universality 
of use’ every person pays his pro vata, This may be 
so; but the effect will be to stop tho revenue on these 
sizes, diminish it by so much, and make all con- 
tribute to pay to class legislation. 


Note, fifth, that on bands.and scrolls, which at pres- 
ent pay two rates, according to gauge, the proposed 
bill fixes onerate for all,and fixes that at 13 cent per 
pound; and as two-thirds, if not four fifths of the 
gauges in use pay atpresent, the lesserrate of 12 cent, 
the advanco is by so much more a burden; thus the 
advance was from 24 per cent. ad valorem to 171 per 
cent.,.a3 at present; and it is proposed to: be 230-per 
cent. over.ad valorem rate in gold, or at 20 per cent. 
297 per cent. currency. E eae iS 

Note, sixth, that on hoop iron, essential to making 
of wooden pails, wash-tubs,. firkins, whisky:and oil 
barrels, paint kegs, &c., and which articles in.some 


form are in use in every familyin the land, and can- | 


not be dispensed with. the proposed bill advances the 
rates, according to width and gauge, as follows: 
; fin. din. Fin. Ito2 in: 

From (1860)... -0500 24p.c. 24p.e.. pé. 24p.c. 
And at present in ` : 

gold... 
To a proposed rate 

in Mr.ScHENCK’s. ` : 

DILL Ofs...cssecsceanes 171p.c. 315 pic. 337 p.c. 362 p. c. 


which is the advance at 20 per cent. premium on 
gold. i ; 

Note, seventh, that on lorse-shoe iron, & matterin 
which every farmer, wagoner, cartman, and horse- 
owner has: a:direct interest, there is an apparent 
decrease in duty, while the classification issorevised 
as to include under the apparent reduction sizes 
which now pay a less rate thanthat proposed. Thus 
tho increase is from 24:por cent. of 1860 to a proposed 
rate of 164 per cent. gold or 230 per cent. currency. 


essene 136 p. @. 196 p. c. 212.p. ©- 230 p.c. | 


i! to $33 60. gold, or- 20 per cent. 


Note, eighth, that on plow steel, used solely forthe 
manufacture of plows, affecting the pocket of every 
farmer and planter in the land, the duty is advanced 
from a 12 per cent. ad valorem rate in-1860 to 455-per 
cent. in 1864, as at present, and it is proposed to 
raise it to 700 per cent. in 1870 in gold, er in currency 
863 per cént. BARE EMF 5E E ; 

3 * iko C EEEE 2 et F 
:Note, ninth; that on. railroad. iron:the advance is 
from.24 per cent. in 1860 to a present rate, 1870, equal 


‘to 85 per cent., and that this bill proposes.a specific 


duty equal to an advance in gold of 230 per ¢ent.,'or 
296 per. cent. in currency: at 20 per cent., and ‘that on 
fish-bar. plate, or splice iron, which had they beoenin 
use in 1860 would have paid a duty of 24 per cent., 
the advance is from the present duty of $28 per ton: 
Had this duty been 
levied in 1860 the proposed currency advance would 
equal 875 per cent. over the 24 per cent. 

ote, tenth, that on steel rails and steel fish plates 
or bars, of which none were imported. in 1860, the 
advance is from 45 per cent. ad valorem under pres- 
ent tariff to the following specific ratés: 


: Steel 
Present duty, (1870) beaks 


45 ps €. P, c. 
Or, in gold... eee $22.86. $22 86 
Proposed duty, in go 80 72.80 


. 49 94 
96 p. ¢. 218 p. c. 


co 


n increase of, in go 
Ox, MEO 

ka + ki 
Wo are, very truly, 


* & * + # nS 
SAMPSON & BROTHER. 


Table showing the duties on iron and steel in 1860 and 1870. 


5.0 e } 
S3 H 
ao ` } 
A Abs English w | Duty in 1860: j Present 1 
Description. cost per rai |twenty-four per! Present duty. Proposed duty. increase | Proposed increase over 1860. 
on. Se cent. { over 1860. : 
as i 
=) 
| 
Hoop-iron, sizes $ inch by 21 and F $ : . 
22, WILO BAUGC. .snorssssssroonerreissevas £14 5s. Od. | $68 98 | $1G 56... cscs] $89 20. crscsseneeened Unchanged essees] 186 per et.) 186 per cent. 
Toop-iron, sizes4 inch by 20, wire j ; 
GANG Oss. ssinsiiavscavciiesecavgstvonnndvsssace i 915 0 47 20 | I 88...c....cui Let. per 1b. or $33 60.....| 14 ct. por 1b. or $39 20.| 196 per ct..; 246 per cent. 
Hoop-iron, ¢ inch by 19 and 20, : : Hes ; 
WILO GAULC. se reseeecreseetsesrenereneien 9 5 4478] 10 Wesnes, Iet, por Ib. or. 33 60.....1 $39.20... ersserseseeeed 212 per ot..( 264 per cent. 
Hoop-iron, 1 to 2inchos by 12 to ‘ 
20, WIO BRUKO sssassesersersssseseesne| 815 0 42 35 J ltet. per Ib. or 33 60.....| 89 20... eeseesseeeree] 280 per ct.., 285 per cont. 
Horseshoe iron, # and + inch f 7 ; eae : 

wides ee sadeavgs sages crane seesetenee 815 6 42 35 he stemio) POO OOcasisiarasianeceaseioneveny LO 0041. l 280 per ct..| 175 per cent.—a reduction. 
Horseshoe iron, 1 inch wide........ 815 0 4235) 10 16.00... ..| 22. 40. : | 22 40, .| -121 perct..| 121 per cent. - 
Plow-stecl, standard make, F. 0. 3 Taero] i i ; ; 

B., Liverpoole iien «| 1512 6 TS 62 | 15 peret., $11 34.) 2b-cts. perlb. or $50 40.....) 3¢.ets. per lb. or $72 80.) 344 per ct. | 542 per cent. ste a oa 
Railroad iron.. ” 75 0 35 10 | $8 48... „| 70 ċts.per100lbs.or1568..| Let. per Ib, or 22 40.) 85 per ct..| 152 percent.—seerailsbelow. 
Jish-bars .... 7 570 35 10 | 8 48. AE BEBO: EEE mel $33 OO... eves ERA 218 per ct..| 296 per cent. 

Steel rails... ! 1010 0 50 80 | Not imported...] 45 per cent. or $22 86...) 2cts. per lb. or $44 80.1 ..cccecreceeees 96 percent. 
Steel fish-bars | 1010 0 50 80 | Not imported...} 45 per cent. or . 22 86.....| 8icts.perlb. or 72 80. 218 percent, . 
Ship plates..... s 915-0 47 20 | SIL 82... e| Ub et. per Ib. or 33 60...) 1b ct. per lb. oF 28 OO. 147 per cent.~-a reduction. 
Angle and V-iron, L ; 
shapes : 909 0 43 56 | 10 45... «| 1é-ct. per 1b. or -28 00..... seul enasess sreseeeesee| 167 per Cent. 
Scroll and band iron, average cost.! 15 0 42 35 | 10 16 e| $28.00... cereceecsenneecesestense „| 175 per ct..| 230 per cent, 
Refined rods, 3-16 inch, round and $ Aa bats 
ERA 0 BB QE | y EEO 83 A ccscessseseseeenes erens « 163 per ct.. 206 per cent. 
Refined rods, + inch, round and n Prey drdi i ; ` 
square stresseeeseeee| Lb ot. per Ib. or $33 60..... 204 per ct..| 255 por cent. 
Flat bar-iron, 1 to id and di to 6 y k 
0 3750] 9 00... ees] 1 ct. per 1b. or 22 40... 1} ct’ per lb. cr 28 00.) 149 perct..) 211 per cent. 
Flat iron, 1) to 6 inches wide by | x p, : 2 | £ ; 
t to 2 inciton fhioi and # to 2 sy ars sü : ; 
inches, round and square... 715. T5 i essee] 1 Cta por Ib. or 22 40..... No change «cic. .| 198 por ct..} 198 per cent. 
Flat iron, 1 to 6 by $ and 5-16 fo. $ 2 a 

inches thick and 2} to 4inches, ; ’ ; 

round and square. 715 87 50} 9 OO. ecessecseee Reduced to 1 cent.....! 273 per ct..| 198 percent.—a reduction. 
Railroad iron.. i 7 6 0 35 10 | 8 48.. ee $28 00... eee ccssenreeresee] 89 per ct..| 230 percent.-—see rails above, 
Plow-steel...... | 1512.6 75 63 | 12 peret., $907.) 2bots. perLb: or $50 4 $tets. per lb. or $72 80.) 455 per ct..| 700 per cent. ; 


STERL. 
_ The foregoing table shows also the increased 
duty upon. steel; which increase is chiefly ac- 
complished by a hew classification, adopted in 
order to prevent the continuance of alleged 
frauds. ‘his new classification. increases the 
duty on one class from 24 cents per pound to 
3} cents per pound. No necessity for this in- 
crease exists, according to the statement made: 
by the gentlemen composing the Steel Manu- 
fucturers’ Association, from which I have be- 
fore quoted. They tell us in their memorial 
that at Pittsburg they were able to compete 
with the foreign manufacturers of steel suc- 
cessfully in 1860. 

Mr. KELLEY. Is not the gentleman mis- 
taken here? Is not the assertion that after a 
great number of failures and losses of capital 
they succeeded in establishing ‘a steel-works 
in 1866? l PE 

Mr. ALLISON. fn order that I may not 


misrepresent the steel manufacturers. I will 
quote their exact language having reference to 
this subject: . vig 


“Common or blistered steel and plow and spring 
steel have been extensively manufactured. in this 
country for thirty years, the most ordinary descrip- 
tions from American iron and the better sorts from 
imported or Swedes iron. tye 

“During all this period frequent but ineffectual 
attempts were made. to produce cast stecl until the 
opinion became very general that we had no iron in 
this country suitable for being converted into good 
cast steel.” ee ae ee ; ` 

“It was reserved for Pittsburg to bring about the 
first substantial and enduring success. in. the year 
1860; and encouraged by our example numerous es- 
tablishments have sprung into existence, as already 
indicated in this paper. AE Meowtt : 

“For many years previous to the. introduction of. 
American caststeel the duty on the foreign article 
was below the revenue standard, being only 12 per 
cent. ad valorem, and: the price of the, best English 
cast steel continued to range at from 17 to-19 cents 
per pound. ove i g 

“ Assoon, however, as it was found that the mant- 
facture in this country was likely to be a suecesg, and 


it was discovered that it was making its way into 
favor at.a little below the English rates, which was 
neesssary, in order to induce consumers to forego 
their prejudice in favor of the foreign brands, the 
prices of English steel were reduced from time to 
time, until the best imported cast steel was currently 
sold at 13 cents per pound, and in some instances as 


| low as 12: cents per pound, 


“The low price of labor, materials, and fuel in this 
country enabled-us still to compete with our foreign 
antagonists and to make some progress, in spite of 
their systematic attempts to crush out this new 
development of American industry.’” 


We have now a tariff on the lowest class of 
steel of 24 cents per pound or $50 40 per ton. 
Now the proposition is to increase that duty on 
steel $22 40 perton. Ihave a'table of the kinds 
of steel. upon which the-duty is increased by 
the proposed measure, being those most largely 
used in our manufactories, and ‘especially in 
the manufacture of. agricultural implements 
and in the manufacture of 'othèr tools used in 
the agriculture of the country.. T submit the 
following table, showing: the present:.duty on 
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specified, classes of steel, the proposed. duty,. 
and the increase. This table was prepared by. 
an expert in ihe article of steel:, o. ; -a.o 


r pe z 
we, | BH +S. 
x ; : = Se SS 5 g 
Kind of steel. B51 Sn8) SR: 
g Rej. ese BR. 
Pre ABE | AR 
Mill-sawsteel and gang-saw pS 
OG) EEEE 2,25 3.25 ‘| 44.44 
Bost cross-cut saw plates to . $ n ` 
POLLCT...oreceereereerarenrenee | 300 | 4.00. | 33.33 
Second quality cross-cut : 
saw plates to pattern... |- 3.00 | 4.00 | 33.33 
Third quality cross-cut saw 7 
plates to pattern. 2.25.) 4.00 | 7777 
Machinery steel..... 2.25 8.25 | 44.44 
Coach spring steel... 2.25 3.25 | 44.44 
Best shovel steel ..... „d| 225 | 3.25 | 44.44 
Second quality shovel steel..! 2.25 8.25 | 44.44 
Hoe steel 2.25 | 3.25 | 44.44 
Plow plates... 2.25 3.25 44,44 
Plow plates c 2.25 4.00 | 77.77 
‘Table-blade stecl... 2,25 3.25 | 44.44 
Ax steel to pattern. 3.00 4.00 | 83.33 
Common cast steel... 2.25 8.25 | 44.44 
Blister steel...... 2:25 3.25 | 44,44 
German steel. 2.25 | 3.25 | 44.44 
File steel....... 2.25 3.25 | 44,44 
Horse-rasp stee 2.25 3.25 | 44.44 
Best cast steel.. 3.00 j 3.25 8.33 
Second quality 3.00 3.25 8.33 
Third quality stecl.. 2.25 3.25 | 44.44 
Steel rails, (45 per ‘cent. ad 
VALOTEM) vergserenarsennerenecsensnes 1.00°'} 2.00 | 100,00 
Steel fish-bars eutto pattern} 1.25 4,00 | 225, 


As I said before, it is claimed that, this 
increase is made because of alleged frandg in 
the importation of steel. I have no doubt that 
frauds have been committed by means of under- 
valuations of imported steel. But vigilance on 
the part of executive officers at the custom - 
house and of the consuls at the places from 
which steel is imported will prevent a recur- 
rence of these frauds in future; and these 
alleged frauds do not seem to me sufficient 
excuse for increasing the duty 1 cent per pound 
upon the classes of steel most largely used in 
this country. 

There is a reduction of from $to 1} cent 
per pound on another class of steel. But that 
is not the class of steel which enters most 
largely into consumption. What I complain 
of is that on that class which is most used in 
the country there is a large increase. 

I call the attention of the committee to the 
matter of steel rails, made by the Bessemer 
process. Under the provisions of the bill steel 
rails are taxed 2 cents per pound, or $44 80 
per ton. ‘The cost of steel rails in England is 
$48 per ton; so that upon the original cost the 
duty amounts to nearly 90 per cent. Now, at 
a time when the great industry of railroad 
building and railroad operating is necessary to 
transport the products of one section of the 
country to another section of the country, I 
submit that we ought, in adjusting the tariff, 
to see to it that in the interest of transporta- 
tion we make railroad building as cheap as 
we possibly can. Itis known that this Besse- 
mer steel is made by a single process almost, 
aud that not a very expensive process after the 
works are once erected. It is true that it re- 
quires a large amount of capital to undertake 
it, and I would not interfere with the success- 
ful manufacture of Bessemer steel in this coun- 
try. Itis an important industry which ought 
to be sustained; and while we are under the 
necessity of raising revenue I would give manu- 
facturers an opportunity of developing this 
industry. But 1 ask, with the immense and 
increasing demand for this product is it neces- 
sary that we should give them a duty of $44 80 
per ton as a means of enabling them to carry 
on their business? __ i ; 

The Bessemer is a patent process, the patent 
for which I understand is about to expire, and 
which has levied a large tax in the shape of 
royalty upon all who made use of the process. 
‘That patent when it expires will not be renewed. 
i do not know whether the expiration of the 


patent applies to this country or not; but I. 
think it cannot possibly cost twice as much to 
manufacture Bessemer steel in -the United 
States asin England. The process is the same 
and. the material’ the same. I therefore pro- 
test-against this large increase of duty on steel 
fails. be eee hu f 

-: Ishall now say. but very little with reference 
to salt, because it has been fully spoken of 
before.. I only wish to add that I believe the 
duty upon that article is unnecessarily burden- 
some to the consumer and ought not to remain, 


| even upon the theory of the pratectionists them- 


selves. . A dutyof 18 to 24 cents per 100 pounds 
isimposed on salt. This heavy.duty was imposed 
to compensate for the internal tax of 6 cents per 
100 pounds.. This internal tax was one of the 
first repealed, and yet this heavy duty remains. 
In the name of protection we are told that if 
a reduction is made the effect will be to destroy 
the industry of the salt manufacturers.. I hold 
in my hand the annual report of the Onondaga 
Salt Company, located at Syracuse, New York, 
which shows that the largest production of salt 
in. the.. Onondaga works, except in 1868 and 
1869, was in the year 1858, when there was a 
duty ofonly 15 percent. This isa most interest- 
ing and instructive table.. It shows.thatin 1869 
there were manufactured, in round numbers, 
8,662,000 bushels of salt. In 1858, under what 
was known as the free-trade tariff, there were 
produced in the same salt works 7,083,000 
bushels, being only a little more than 1,000,000 
less than in 1868-69. Why should this industry 
languish under a reduced duty when in 1858 
it flourished with a small duty of 15 per cent? 
It is an indisputable fact that in most instances 
a price is enhanced to the full extent of the 
uty. : 

The price of Turk’s Island saltin New York 
in 1860, February 11, was 17 to 18 certs per 
bushel ; on the same day of 1870 the price was 
89 to 40 cents per bushel. In 1860 Ashton salt 
was $1 70 per sack ; in 1870, $2 50 per sack. 
Liverpool ground in 1860 was $1 15 per sack; 
in 1870, $1 45 to $1 50. For these prices in 
New York in 1860 I refer to the Shipping and 
Commercial List; for the prices in 1870 to the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. Both 
may be found in the Congressional Library. 
The same difference exists in all the leading 
markets of the country. 

Ifthe Onondaga works in 1858, under a small 
duty, produced nearly as much salt as in 1869 
under a heavy duty, they ought not to complain 
at a large reduction of the duty on salt. I do 
not think it would be prudent to abolish cn- 
tirely this duty, but it should atleast be reduced 
to 10 and 15 cents per 100 pounds, which would 
about place it where it was when the internal 
tax was in force. 

SUGAR. 

I call attention to the provisions of the bill 
relating to the duties on sugar. By the proposed 
bill the revenue from sugar will be decreased 
to the extent of about $10,000,000. In so far 
as it will reduce the price of sugar this is a just 
measure; but I fear the effect will be rather to 
increase the profits of sugar-refiners than to 
decrease the price to the consumers. Under 
the existing law our largest importations of 
sugar are of the class known as sugars not 
above No. 12 Dutch standard in color, which 


are the raw or Muscovado sugars, and which į 


are generally required to pass through the hands 
of the refiners before they are fit for consump- 
tion. This class of sugars now pays 3 cents per 
pound. The first class above pays 3} cents per 
pound, a considerable quantity of which is im- 
ported. All refined sugars now pay 5 cents per 
pound, which duty is a prohibitory one, as no 
refined sugars areimported. Thus, under the 
existing law three fifths at least of all the 
sugars imported pass through the hands of 
refiners. This classification of sugar was made 


in 1862... Under this. classification. a.consider- 
able importation was made from year to. year, 
known as centrifugal sugars, the sugars. pass- 
ing through a cheap process, by which. the 
color and grade are largely improved. . 

The proposed. bill changes entirely.the ex- 
isting classificationand admits all raw.or Mus- 
covado sugars at 2 cents per pound; and then 
males a new class called clarified sugars, or 
those increased in-value by means’ of the 
vacuum process or other similar processes. 
thus. making a difference of 1 cent per pound 
between raw sugars and those that are fitted 
for use by this process. The:effect of this will 
be to compel nearly all the sugars imported to 

ass through the hands of the refiners, allow- 
ing them the profit arising from the reduction 
instead of cheapening the price of sugars.. It 
is true that. the duty on refined sugars is re- 
duced to 4 cents per pound, but, as the raw 
sugars are permitted to come in at 2 cents per 
pound a duty of. 4 cents will be practically as 
prohibitory as the present duty of 5 cents.. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Will the gentleman per- 
mit me to interrupt him, his statement of the 
purpose and object of the bill is so egregiously 
wrong? : 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. A 

Mr. SCHENCK. Itis not the first time the 
gentleman has said that this bill is in the inter- 
est of sugar-refineries. So far from that being 
the case, for the first time we provide that all 
raw and Muscovado sugars of every quality 
shall come in at 2 cents a pound, instead of 
3 cents a pound, as heretofore. e do not 
make a distinction in regard to the degree of 
color according to the: Dutch standard, and 
what is the consequence? Why, thatthe com- 
mon people of this country who do not care 
particularly about being driven to use refined 
sugar, can get a fine, light-colored, excellent 
article imported at 2 cents a pound, which they 
have never been able te get before ; and it was 
this very provision in regard to sugars. whieh 
we have reported in this bill which occasioned 
at first a great deal of opposition upon the part 
of all the sugar-refiners until they learned from 
the committee that they had to submit. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ithank the chairman of 
the committee for correcting me if I am wrong. 
He tells us that the object of introducing this 
provision is to allow all grades of raw and 
Muscovado sugars to come in at 2 cents per 
pound, whereas now there is a class of sugars 
that pays a higher rate of duty than class No. 
12 Dutch standard. Now, what is the fact? 
The fact is that of all the sugars imported last 
year, amounting in value to over $50,000,000, 
$48,000,000 in value of those sugars came in 
under the classification known as No. 12 Dutch 
standard, and only about $3,000,000 in value 
over and above that classification, and under 
No. 15 Dutch standard. ; 

Mr. SCHENCK. Allow me to say that there 
was proof abundant before the committee that 
a large proportion of that brought in at the 
lower price was undervalued or brought in by 
collusion with custom-house officers and ought ` 
to have paid the higher price. We have taken 
away all possibility of that now. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well, I will come to 
that point; I shall endeavor to treat this ques- 
tion fairly, I know that in what I say I disagree 
with the majority of the Committee of Ways 
and Means. I regret to disagree with them in 
reference to the facts of the case. Butitis the 
fact that of all the sugars of all kinds that were 
imported, there were $48,000,000 of the char- 
acter known as not above No. 12 Dutch stand- 
ard in color, and between No. 12 and No. 15 
Duich standard in color there were imported 
but $3,000,000 worth of sugar. So, admitting 
all that the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means [Mr. Scuexox] bas said, he 
has added only $3,000,000 to $48,000,000. 
He tells us that there was abundant proo? 
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before the committee of enormous frauds inthis 
matter. Iadmit that there was testimony show 
ing that there was fraud; that sugars ‘that 
should have been rated above No. 12 Dutch 
standard: came in as No.-12 Dutch: standard 
But 1 have conversed with ‘sugar*réefiners who 
were here and urged upon us the passage of this 
pill, and they told me that under the adminis- 
tration of Secretary Boutwell there have been 
no frauds in ‘connection with the importations 
of these sugars. : ae 

The. operation of this bill will practically 
turn over into the hands of the refivers all the 
sugar that comes intothe United States, thereby 
enabling them to make a profit on it. Ifit be 
gaid that there are raw sugars imported for 
consumption which will not pass into the hands 
of refiners, I admit that there are a few classes 
of sugar of that kind. But I have been told 
that not more than one tenth of all the sugars 
that are imported except those passing through 
what is known as the centrifugal machine, or 
vacuum pan or similar process, are fit for con- 
sumption. oe 

Mr. MAYNARD. Is not the policy which 
we are perfecting by our legislation the Eng- 
lish policy? Does she not secure to herself 
the business of refining sugar? 

Mr. ALLISON. My colleague on the com- 
mittee admits by his question the construction 
T put upon the bill. 

But, as I said before, under existing laws the 

refiners have practically a monopoly in sugar, 
and it is now proposed to pass all these sugars 
through the hands of refiners, and it is said it 
is done to prevent fraud. 
- I have upon my table a letter from the prin- 
cipal appraiser in New York city, who states 
that the classification here proposed will result 
in fraud, for it will not be competent in all 
cases for the appraisers to tell whether sugar has 
passed through what is known as the centrif- 
ugal machine, or the vacuum process, or is 
raw sugar; that they can be imported. inter- 
changeably. Thus what is really clarified sugar 
will be imported as raw sugar, and come in at 
2 cents, when the bill provides for 8 cents on 
clarified sugars; and dealers in sugar agree 
with the appraiser that frauds can be commit- 
ted under the proposed bill. 

Now, I submit that when we have in this 
country, a8 we have, large amounts of sugar 
which will be affected’by our legislation, what- 
ever reduction is made should be made upon 
existing classifications, so that consumers will 
have the fall benefit of such reductions. 

Now, why is this change made? It is be- 
cause of a new process of clarifying sugar that 
is said to prevail in Cuba and elsewhere, a 
cheap process, in which a simple machine is 
employed to assist nature in improving the 
quality of sugar. That class of sugars is 
required by this bill to pay a duty of 1 cent 
per pound more than sugars of the same 
quality that have not passed through this pro- 
cess, which addition of 1 cent prohibits their 

. coming in atall, as the raw sugar can be refined 

for much Jess, still leaving the refiner a large 
profit. 
_ The effect of such a provision will be, in my 
jadgment-—and in this view I am not alone, for 
1 think the testimony of all dealers in sugar is 
to that effect—to bring into this country classes 
of sugar that are now sold without passing 
through the hands of refiners, and compelling 
the payment of 1 cent per pound more on 
certain grades of sugar, or compelling these 
grades also to pass through the hands of the 
refiners. 

I may err in my judgment as to the effect of 
the provisions relating to $ugar; but I am 
sustained by the dealers in sugar in every part 
of the country, so far as I know, as a large 
number of memorials from every part of the 
country taking this view have heen referred to 
the Committee of Ways and Means. I quote 


one sentence from the memorial adopted by 
the Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans 
upon this'subjects °° -47n eee 

“We warn the consumers of raw sugar that the 
tendency of this bill is to“convert large quantities 
of raw into refined sugar.: It is to put all the raw 
sugar through the refineries, and compel the people 
to substitute a higher priced article for the rich, real, 
and unsophisticated sugar to which they are accus- 


-tomed, with which they. are: content, wand ‘which is 


in fact an economical luxury.” | 


I have`now referred tothe leading provis- 
ions of the bill so far as those provisions affect 
the question of protection or of revenues “Tt 
contains many provisions which, in my judg- 
ment, are an improvement upon existing laws. 
The-free list has béen enlarged, and very pròp- 
erly ; but the reduction of the revenue under 
the free list-will not be'great. The bill reduces 
the: duty on-tea and coffee, and to some extent 
on sugar. These articles are elements in the 
comfort and happiness of every household, and 
therefore their cost should be cheapened as 
much as possible consistent with the interests 
of the Goverriment.. But while reducing the 
dutiés upon’ these articles; why retain heavy 
duties upon iron and the products of-iron, and 
upon woolens, articles quite as essential to the 
comfort and well-being of the people as those 
upon which a reduction is’ made? 

Lam well aware that in what I have said I 
differ from the majority of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. ‘This J regret; but it isnot 
a question of political partisanship. It is a 
question affecting every interest in the coun- 
try and every class, and because of the great 
interests involved should receive a careful con- 
sideration at our hands irrespective of parti- 
sanship. The gentlemen on the other side of 
the Chamber would, as partisans, be glad to 
have us do nothing in the way of a reduction 
of duties under the tariff, so that whatever of 
odium may attach to these excessive duties, 
whatever of excessive burdens may be imposed 
upon the people, would be chargeable: upon 
the Republican majority in Congress. But I 
apprehend they will be disappointed if they 
indulge the hope that no reduction under the 
tariff laws will be made this session, as nearly 
all agree that such a reduction is necessary ; 
and being necessary, we should endeavor so 
to accomplish it as to cheapen commodities, 
relieve unnecessary burdens upon industry, 
and still raise sufficient revenue to provide for 
the wants of the Government. 

I believe these results can be best brought 
about by the methods I have proposed. Other 
gentlemen may have better methods; if so I 
shall be quite ready toadoptthem. But certain 
it is that the pending bill is a partial measure, 
and witha few exceptions tends more to increase 
than to diminish the cost of commodities, and 
consequently with respect to many articles of 


consumption will have the effect to add to the | 


burdens now imposed: rather than to remove 
them. I trust that before the bill passes the 
committee or’the House it will be so ‘modified 
as to remove-all those objectionable features ; 
and if a general reduction is not attainable, that 
other additions will‘ be made to the free list and 
reductions made upon a few articles at least of 
necessary consumption not now included in the 
bill. And L warn those who insist so pertina- 
ciously upon a retention -of these high duties 
upon necessary articles of consumption that 
they only hasten the time when a more radical 
change will be made in our tariff laws. ~ What 
manufacturers need most of all is stability 
in legislation, avoiding sudden and sweeping 
changes. The changes which I have proposed 
would reduce the revenue only a few million 
dollars, while to the consumers. of manufac- 
tures produced they would reduce the cost of 
those products many million dollars. In my 
judgment such a policy would-revive many 
industries now languishing and not interfere 
with the great industries already established, 


and which, under any change that we are likely 
to make, willstill be largely protected. 
Our policy should be to so cheapen manu- 


| factured products that we can revive our export 


trade, now swept away because we cannot 
compete with other nations in. the markets of 
the world. If we could restore what we have 
lost, and in addition greatly enlarge our ex- 
portations of manufactures, we would then 
have an enlarged home market for our agricul- 
tural products, which would then be exported 
in’ a concentrated form in exchange for other 
commodities which we do not and cannot pro- 
duce. ¥ 


The Farmer and the Tariff. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN-T. BIRD, 


OF NEW. JERSEY, 
In rus Hous or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 26,1870. . 


‘The House having met- as in Committee of tho 
Whole on the state of the Union for debate— 


Mr. BIRD said: > toa 

Mr. Speaker: When the importance of this 
measure to the farmers of the country and the 
immense multitudes who look to them for em- 
ployment and support is considered I feel quite 
assured that I will be excused for expressing 
my anxiety as to the nature and extent that 
it will affect their interests. We should not hes- 
itate to give to their demands and interests the 
fullest attention. We are under very great 
obligations to the farmers and laborers depend- 
ent on them for employment. Without their 
steady and unflinching devotion to the Union 
it would have been dissolved long ago. The 
first Bull Run would have been the last encoun- 
ter. When the Army of the Union had met 
with disaster, and turned their faces to the 
North, the sturdy yeomanry assembled every- 
where, in towns, villages, and at cross-roads, 
to pledge themselves anew to the Republic. 
Their sons they kept not back. Then indeed, 
as ever, stood side by side the farmer, field- 
hand, wheelwright, carpenter, and blacksmith. 
Of a truth, without the farmers. of the North 
giving of their money most bounteously your 
volunteers would have been numbered by thou- 
sands rather than tens of thousands. And they 
did not stop with giving. When their funds 
were exhausted they readily pledged their for- 
tunes to meet every emergency. When con- 
sternation sat on every face in this Capitol, 
when Lee and his legions had c. ossed the bor- 
der, the old farmer and the young, without 
exception, assembledin town meetings to make 
ood every pledge and to secure every bounty. 
tiwasnot more the unexampled heroism of 
the brave men in battle than the support 
offered them at home that gave us the victory. 
Had the wealthy farmers held back; had they 


‘steadily and persistently refused to give any 


kind of encouragement either to the Govern- 
ment or the volunteers; had they said to the 
Government, ‘‘If you will carry on this war 
against the South provide the means as best 
you may ;’’ had they said to the young men 
who offered to volunteer, ‘f You go at your own 
risk and for what you can get from an ungrate- 
ful Republic ;’’ had they.refused to pay large 
bounties, where would the national ensign be 
floating to-day? 

These suggestions ought to convince us that 
we are greatly indebted to the American 
farmer and those dependent on him for the 
perpetuity of our Union. They were abun- 
dantly willing to protract the straggle for the 
sake of unity at last by which ‘the very enor- 
mous debt we are now endeavoring to pro- 
vide for was created. This being so, I insist 
that this debt should not be the occasion of 
their peculiar oppression. It would be doing 
them gross injustice to impose upon them 
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unequal ‘portions of this debt and of the ex- 
penses incident to maintaining the Govern- 
ment, Their devotion to the Union surély-is 
enough to command from us the most careful 
attention. But if this sublime truth fails them, 
and we have passed beyond ‘the appreciation 
of such sentiments, their numbers certainly are 
great enough to cause us to consider carefully 
their claims. Speaking with reference to farm- 
ing communities, including small villages and 
towns composed of day-laborers, shoemakers, 
wheelwrights, blacksmiths, carpenters, and 
masons, they exceed every other and all other 
classes. Manufacturérs are brought very 
prominently into view in this discussion; but 
giving them all credit in other respects, what 
is the number of them compared with the 
farmer and his collaborators? There is not, 
perhaps, a manufacture in all the land but is 
Fnmeliately surrounded by thousands of indi- 
viduals who have scarcely any appreciable in- 
terest in its existence. And bring in review 
the large manufacturing towns of our country ; 
if there were no tariff or revenue laws on our 
statute-books how very soon would the inge- 
nuity so characteristic of our people enable 
them to adapt themselves to whatever changes 
might follow! 

The iron interest, too, has a powerful voice 
in this House and throughout the country. But 
ig it the voice of labor or the voice of wealth? 
Is it the cry of the poor or the demands of the 
rich? And if the demand be sincere what are 
its merits, and how many are engaged in it, 
compared with all others in the land affected 
by the proposed law? Few, indeed, are the 
numbers thus employed compared with the 
other great producing interests of the land. 
And were all the laws that look to protection 
repealed, or had we no great debt to provide 
for, so that there would be no necessity for 
high tariffs, the industry of our country woùld 
very soon accommodate itself to whatever 
altered circumstances might be the result. 
Hence Iinsist, if numbers be considered, if the 
greatest interest, the agricultural, with all its 
immediate dependencies, be the object of re- 
gard, we will refuse to pass laws which while 
they may add $1 to the wealth of the manu- 
facturers and iron-men will take $2 from the 
pockets of the farmer. If it be essential to 
foster any particular interests by protective 
tariff laws for the sake of justice and right rea- 
son do not undertake it when the masses of 
the people have the other great burden of a 
national debt to carry besides. Every dictate 
of gound principle cries out to wait until the 
country is relieved of this one oppressive load. 

In these debates, in the passage of laws relat- 
ing to revenue, I recognize the very important 
truth that we are burdened with a great national 
debt. ButI do not and cannot regard this debt 
as any blessing. Its existence is not and can- 
not be attended with any benefits to the coun- 
try unless it brings us all, in every section, to 
‘a proper realization of the grave importance 
of observing and obeying fundamental law so 
that the foundations of society be not again 
threatened. The payment of this debt, in 
whatever manner accomplished, can only bring 
sweat, tears, and sorrow to the homes of the 
masses of our people. Tothem itwill be athorn 
ever producing irritation and suffering, if not 
anguish. And whoever needlessly increases 
its weight or aggravates the galled shoulders 
that bear it cannot’ be pronounced either a 
benefactor or a wise statesman. I also recog- 
nize the fact, supremely important and to be 
heeded sooner or later by the bondholder, that 
if this debt be paid without deep murmuring 
and strife the taxes that bring revenue must 
be equally imposed, Without this the malti- 
tudes who were so patriotic in war will demand 
justice in time of peace. They now admit with 
a singleness of purpose which does them in- 
finite honor their obligation to share in the 


discharge of the claims against the Govern- 
ment, protesting always against the extrav- 
agance, corruption, and perhaps fraud by which 
many of them were contracted; yet, believe 
me, they will not long consent that any one or 
more classes of men -shall continue to take 
advantage of this necessity and while the peo- 
ple are struggling to be free from: debt such 
classés shall amass‘ great fortunes. 

`I also recognize the fact that the reason or 
cause for laws imposing high taxes or tariffs is 
the -existence of this great debt and the ex- 


‘penses incident thereto. But I cannot forget, 


and trust the people never will, that nothing 
more nearly concerns the welfare of this coun- 
try, the happiness, freedom, and prosperity of 
all the people, the proper support and main: 
tenance of free institutions, than the speedy 
reduction and payment of this debt. I trust 
the time-will soon arrive when I can show this 
more clearly. Suffice it to remark that many 
people by means of this debt. enjoy peculiar 
advantages at the expense of others, and that 
too, let it be understood, beyond the payment 
of interest merely. 

Hence I make the observation that these 
high tariffs in the interests of miners, forgers, 
and iron and woolen manufacturers are all 
founded, or should be, upon the existence of 
this debt. 
to insist that the chief object is the payment 
of the debt. Is there one who will claim that 
we should provide for any particular interest 
irrespective of revenue? hose philosophy 
leads them to that conclusion? These things 
being so—that is, that the debt must be re- 
duced, and that all laws passed must simply 
have reference to that end, all manufacturers 
should now stand fully admonished that the 
people of this country will submit to no such 
high protective tariffs as they have submitted 
to for the last few years and as are still pressed 
upon them. This reflection should influence 
our deliberations on the question now occupy- 
ing our attention. We should not lay founda- 
tions for others to build upon, which in a few 
years we will be called upon to remove. We 
should not excite hopes which, from the very 
nature of things, will prove evanescent. It 
will be a gross blunder inus to incite any to 
make investments of capital upon any such 
principles. 

But again, I recognize the fact that there 
exists some medium which we can observe 
with safety to the people and the Treasury in 
the passage of all revenue laws. Certainly no 
man. of intelligence asks for a law that shall 
in the least sense be prohibitory, except to the 
extent that every law may be said to be. As 
a rule that law which will produce the highest 
revenue consistent with the best interests of 
the people will be a safe guide. This will 
bring us speedily to all the freedom of trade 
our situation will admit of, and at the same 
time prepare every producing interest in our 
country for that reasonable prosperity which 
is consistent with all others and which will 
prove enduring. 

The mind of the thoughtful is now prepared 
for the remark that those manufacturing inter- 
ests of our country which have not been en- 
abled during the last ten years, with so many 
artificial or adventitious circumstances besides 
advantages of isolation from the rest of the 
world favoring them, to place themselves 
upon a secure foundation, cannot expect to 
thrive by any kind of legislation whatever 
without being singled outand made the objects 
of our special regards. For all such it is 
manifest we must ignore the idea of revenge 
and have regard oniy to the prohibition of the 
foreign goods. 

The very serious question, therefore, is where 
is that medium, that dividing line to which we 
may advance and raise the highest needful 
amount of revenye with the least disaster .to 


As wise legislators we are bound 


any great industrial interest of the country? 
If I were allowed the poor privilege of a single 
suggestion it would be that that medium’ or 
principle will be found in that system of laws 
which promotes the highest and ‘bést interests 
of the farmers and their dependents. It is a 
fact at all times vindicated by passing events, 
that when the farmer is prosperous all other 
material interests are also, and when he finds 
the winds adverse all others do likewise. 

_ I cannot believe that any are willing know- 
ingly to do injustice to the farmer, but, in my 
judgment, many do in reality advocate and 
insist upon measures which will prove destruc- 
tive of his best interests. The luamberman 
and the iron-man think that their interests are 
very peculiar, and must be in some way pro- 
moted by legislation. Without legislation 
favoring iron.and lumber they insist that they 
cannot exist. They desire legislation protect- 
ing them in their infancy against the skilled 
and pauper labor of Europe and to enable them 
to get a start inthe world. Besides, they insist 
that in this way the Government can collect 
large revenues and save the people from direct _ 
taxation. This is the plea or pretense of the 
principal part, if not all, of-the manufacturers 
in the land. eee 

This is plausible and inviting enough until 
the hard, rough logic of the wrinkled, sùn- 
burned, and bowed-down farmer comes in to 
expose its fallacy and inequality. Who pays 
this tariff and feels the weight of these laws? 
Not the foreign manufactureror producer. He 
may not sell so much in our markets, but in 
no other sense does any part of the burden 
rest upon him. Who then does? The Amer- 
ican farmer and the poor laborer who struggles 
with him for his daily bread. Why do the 
manufacturers of this country urge an increase 
of duties upon all goods brought hither from 
abroad? Simply to shut out all competition 
from abroad. They are thereby enabled to 
put up the prices of all their wares, whether 
woolen or cotton, iron or steel, hemp or leather, 
and to compel the domestic consumer to pay ; 
because, to the extent of the duty, he is de- 
prived of the right of buying where he may 
please. Consult the statement made by the 
gentleman from New York, [Mr, Brooxs,] to 
whom the country is greatly indebted, which 
statement, here following, cannot be too often 
repeated: 

“TAX ON MAN WHEN IN HIS CLOTHES. 

‘‘ Hat—Silk plush, 60 percent.; ribbon, 60 per cent.; 
alpaca lining tor brim, 50 cents a pound and 35 per 
cent; leather, inside, 35 per cent.; muslin lining, 
7; cents a square yard ; glue, 20 per cent, 

** Coat—Cloth, 55 cents a pound and 35 percent. ad 
valorem ; silk lining, 60 per cent.; alpaca used thero- 
in, 50 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem, 
buttons, if worsted, 20 centsa poundand 35 per cent. 
ad valorem; worsted braids, 50 cents a pound and 35 
per cent. ad valorem; velvet for collar, 60 per cent.; 
red worsted padding, 50 cents a pound and 35 per 
cent. ad.valorem s hemp padding, 40 per cent. 

“ Pants—Cassimere, 50 cents a pound and 35 cenis 
cent. advalorem , cotton used therein, 5centsa square 
yard; hemp cloth for facing, 40 per cent.; metal but- 
tons, 20 per cent. g i ee Rs 

“*Vest—Silk or satin, 60 per cent.; linen lining, 35 
per cent.; silk buttons, 00 per cent. è 

‘“* Braces—35 per cent. . 

“Undershirt—Ifsilk, 60per cent.; ifworsted, ö0 cents 
a pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem, if cotton, 35 per 
cent. 

“ Drawers the same. : 

“Shirt—Cotton, 5centsasquareyard; linen for the 
front, 35 per cent. 

“ Buttons, 35 per cent. 

“ Boots—Raw hides, 10 per cent.; tanned leather, 
calfskin, 30 per cent.; if patent leather, 35 per eent.: 
soles, 35 per cent. f 

‘* Neck-handkerchief—If silk, 60 per cent. g 

“ Pocket-handkerchief—If silk, 60 per cent,; if 
linen, 35 per cent.; if cotton, 35 per cent. 

“ Gloves—Kid gloves, 50 per cent. 

** Pocket knife, 35 per cent. 

* Watch, 25 per cent. 

“Silk watch-chain, 60 per cent.” 

Let us bring in review the great grain-grow- 
ing interests of the country, in the hope that 
while the interests of others require so much 
fostering and protecting we shall not unequally 
tax and burden the farmer. It will be observed 
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that. farmers. carry. forward all their work sin- 
gle-handed. .. They enter into no combinations. 
Monopolies among farmers are unknown. We 
never. yet- have heard of this class of citizens 
spending time and money or-employing agents 
to.lobby for them. in legislative halls to secure 
the passage of laws to promote the growing of 
wheat or corn or oats. or cotton., And yet no 
class.of men: bear heavier burdens, none go 
down lower .in, the scale of depression, and 
none, feel. more keenly that his labor returns 
unto him void... .«. : , 

I hasten. to ask what the farmer encounters, 
endures, and pays on account of tariffs that are 
imposed for the protection of iron, lumber, and 
wearing-apparel, He must first become the 
owner of land. .. This alone costs him nothing 
but the principal and yearly accruing interest 
and the taxes his State may impose. But he 
cannot go a step further without: feeling in 
blistered feet and chafed hands the cruel.policy 
of the Government in its pretended efforts to 
establish American industry... Would he fence 
and adorn it with a dwelling, a barn, and other 
out-buildings; he learns at once how American 
industry is protected. Ivery shingle, board, 
or post he buys he finds has advanced fully 20 
per cent. ; every nail or butt or strap or hinge 
or bolt full 45 per cent. Every mechanic de- 
mands an increase of wages amounting to full 
60 percent. And the kitchen-maid and farm- 
hand, whether employed by. the day, month, 
or year, both require larger compensation. 

And just here an interesting inquiry arises. 
Is the additional per cent. imposed by way of 
duties on lumber and on iron the only increase 
of cost of building to the farmer? By no 
means. He has discovered that the carpenter 
and mason each charge an increased sum for 
every day’swork. ‘This he learns results from 
the greatly higher price of every implement 
used by them and of all wearing apparel, not 
in the interest of the mechanics themselves, 
but of some distant protected iron, woolen, or 
cotton manufacturer. And the inquiry to the 
farmer extends still further. His field hand 
tells him he must have higher wages, because 
of the great advance in price of hats, coats, 
boots and shoes, and everything with which he 
earns or feeds himself. Thus the farmer is 
enlightened upon the subject of ‘ protection 
to American industry.” The causes which 
increase the wages of without compensation 
to the mechanic and laborer who push the saw, 
plane the board, and drive the nail increase 
also, and without compensation, the wages of 
the employé who manufactures the nail, or 
board, or hinge, which, too, is added to the 
cost of the nail, board, or hinge, and comes at 
last out of the farmer's pocket. 

I say, therefore, that the farmer not only 
pays the additional price imposed on all the 
articles used in fencing his land and in erect- 
ing suitable buildings, but also all the increased 
cost of labor made absolutely necessary to the 
support of the laborer, but without the slightest 
profit to him on account of the greatly in- 
creased price, because also of other high duties 
on everything the mechanic or laborer wears 
or uses in his avoeation, including as well the 
wood-chopper, miner, and planter as the forger, 
blaster, spinster, and other mechanies.. Nor 
does it end here. The carpenter, masan, hod- 
carrier, aud other laborers notonly require tools 
for which he must pay increased prices, and 


clothing to warm themselves, which are ad- |! 


vanced in price also, but. they have their chil- 
drentoeducate. This, too. like most other inter- 
esis, is attended with increased cost, which they 
must of necessity add likewise to their wages. 
Some, perkaps, will insist that these increased 
prices for wages do not fall upon the farmer 
alone. lt may be urged that the merchant who 
buildsa store or dweiling, and the land specu- 
lator who builds houses to rent or sell, pays a 
portion of these increased prices, and that 


thereby the burden is lightened-and equalized. 
While this is true to some extent itis more ap- 
parent than real; for in the end the merchant 
and spéculator add all to the cost side of the 
account and charge it to the farmer.. Close 
investigation will show that the additional cost 
of every cotton fabric, of all woolen goods, of 
all boots and. shoes, falls. more heavily upon 
the tillers of the soil than any other class.. 

Take the commonest shirt worn by the day- 
laborer ;. the duty proposed. is 35. per cent. 
Boots and shoes, too, are. so taxed as to. be 
seriously felt by the ordinary laborer; for ex- 
ample, tax on hides is 10 per cent.; on the hark 
used in tanning the leather, 20 percent.; onall 
lumber used for lasts or boxing the ready-made 
article, 20 per cent.; on the thread used, 40 
per cent.; on lasting and serge, 80 per cent.; 
and on tools used in making, 2% cents per 
pound. 


enough that the enormous duty imposed is the 
cause of the high price. The humble farmer, 
too, isreminded of this at every meal through- 
out the year. Cotton thread, the duty pro- 
posed is 40 per cent ; cotton shirts and drawers, 
knit or woven, 5 cents per pound and 35 per 
cent. ad valorem. I insist. that all these and 
thousands more similar duties increase the cost 
of farming and render the business unprofit- 
able; for whatever the mechanic or laborer 
pays in advance for his. clothing and living he 
must, in order to live, add to his wages when he 
is employed by the farmer. 

But come back to the farm. The farmer 
must needs have crops. To raise them he 
requires plows, harrows, cultivators, hoes, 
wagons, harness, and horses. In the construc- 
tion of all these implements and utensils iron 
enters largely. The tariff rate on this iron is 
not less than 45 per cent. To this extent is 
the cost of farming increased, and to this extent 
is he obstructed in the successful prosecution 
of this particular industry. As he follows the 
plow or harrow he is mortified with the reflec- 
tion that the grain which he will produce will 
be at a very low standard, while the cost of the 
production will bevery high. His plows, hoes, 
and harrows will cost him one third, if not one 


for all repairs he pays equally as much. The 
blacksmith tells him he must charge him 10 
cents for a job that before the war would have 
been 5 or 6. The horse that under a reason- 
able tariff upon iron he would shoe for $1, 
under the proposed tariff he. must charge $2 
for ; the wagon he could do the iron work upon 
for $20 or $25, he must now charge $85 or $40 
for; the hoe that he could make for $2, he 
must now have from $3: to $4 for; and thus 
with every item. So that it happens that the 
ordinary blacksmith bill for the year, instead 


tariff laws to nearly $100. And when it is 
remembered that the cost of many if not all 
the necessities of life is greatly. enhanced, it 
must be apparent to all that the duty on. iron 
and steel proposed by this bill will become 
absolutely burdensome and unjust to the farmer. 
So that for every bushel of grain he raises under 
the proposed law for the Treasury he must raise 
at least two to satisfy the protectionists. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Will the gentleman yield 
tome?  — -> an S i 

Mr. BIRD, Iwill yield for a question. 

Mr. MAYNARD. The gentleman has not 


| mentioned another article which enters largely 


into the support of the carpenter and mason, 
and that is the increased tax upon grain, being 
on wheat atax of 20 cents a bushel. Does he 
not think that oaght also to be taken into 
consideration ? k . l 

Mr. BIRD. Taequestion of the gentleman 


from Tennessee is a proper one and did not 
escape my. attention. If the gentleman had 


The article of salt need not be brought to the 
mind of this House. Every member knows wall | 


half more, under the proposed high tariff, and. 


aron claw. 


of being from $80 to $40, advances under high. 


listened to my preliminary remarks .he would 
have observed the object L. have in view is to 
show to this House the importance in levying 
a high.duty which favors and protects the iron 
interest, or the lumber. interest; or the, salt 
interest that they should have regard to. some 
greatrule.of action, and that, rule of action is 
one which favors the largest.class.of, producers 
in the country, namely, the farmers.. Ido not 
insist thatthe farmers should not be burdened. 
I do not insist that they should not bear. their 
share of this great debt. I recognize the fact 
that there is a burdensome and troublesome 
debt in this country that we must meet and 
dischargé... My argument is that by the law 
proposed an unnecessary and. unequal burden 
is imposed upon. a, particular interest, and that 
no -class of people bear this. burden to the 
game extent.that the farmers do. aa 

As to the duty. on wheat, what can that 
amount to? What country will import wheat 
into this? As I understand it, the wholeamount 
imported is exceedingly small and cannot pos- 
sibly have any appreciable weight. in, this con- 
nection, and. I suppose for. the purposes of 
revenue will bring but little into the Treasury. 

But to proceed with my train of reflection. 
The farmer has his crops in the ground, Now, 
if he be a beginner and his farm be mortgaged 
for a large portion of the contract price, what 
has he in prospect to cheer him? What is 
there in all that his country is doing for him to 
inspire him with courage? As he takes note 
of the decline in the price of grain he is filled 
with many misgivings. Interest, taxes, and 
high prices appall him. All depends on a 
fruitful season. He is prepared for no emer- 
gency. <A failure of crops will ruin him. Like 
most men in trouble he begins to seek anx- 
iously for the cause. With his oxperience in 
buying nails for building and fencing, and 
hooks, straps, bars, bolts, and locks for doors, 
and plows, hoes, and harrows. for tilling the 
soil and cultivating the crops, he is not long in 
finding one chief cause of his embarrassment 
and the enormous cost of farming; that is the 
exorbitant tariff on iron, 

This, however, is not the end of his experi- 
ence. His crop ripens; extra hands. are to be 
employed at rates much beyond earlier times; 
a reaping machine is indispensable; in the pur- 
chase of which he most sensibly learns the ex- 
tent of the great. tariff iniquity; the full per 
cent. of tariff, besides the high price of wages 
paid to men employed in their. manufacture 

rought about by other provisions of the same 
law, being added to the price. Nor with his 
grain harvested is he beyond the grasp. of. this 
It is. yet to be threshed and for- 
warded to market.. A threshing- machine is to 
be bought, wagons are to be used, and rail- 
roads brought in requisition. Now, at the pro- 
posed rates of duty on iron, as already named, 
with 96 per cent. duty on steel rails, what, 
think you, will be left to the hard-working farm- 
er, with the prices of wheat at $1 10, $1 20, 
or $1 50 per bushel? Truly,.if any class ever 
paid tithes. or tribute the farmers do to the 
iron-men. : 

Therefore,, from this brief showing, I sub- 
mit- to the.committee that if this bill becomes 
a law. it will oppress and paralyze the great 
mass of farmers throughout the country in a 
most unwarranted degree. There cannot pos- 
sibly be a sufficient justification for any such 
imposition. The benefits to the Government 
hold no sort of comparison to the vast sums of 
money wrung directly from the people.: It is 
insisted that the Government will realize not 
more than $8,000,000 from the operation of 
this measure favoring the iron and steel inter- 


ests of the country, but that, in addition to 


this, it will cost the people, the iron con- 
sumers, at least $15,000,000, all of which is 
pocketed by a few hundred. manufacturers of 
pig iron and steel: This bill may be passed 
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in view of some particular interest or to favor 
afew who have long been whispering their 
necessities in our ears, but our better reason 
will. not andicannot approve it. The man- 
ufacturers may persuade this House that they 
are just in their infancy and need props and 
supports and protective laws, but the great 
mass of the people, the poor farmers, laborers, 
and mechanics in the country, will ery out 
against it. The person who does not depend 
upon his own-resources always remainsa child. 
“Tf this measure'becomes a Jaw or the pres- 
ent statute remains in force the old plowman’s 
dream will again and again be fully realized. 
After days of unusual toil and anxiety, with 


his mind deeply agitated at the excess of out-: 


goes over incomes, he laid himself down to 
rest. In his mind he was comparing his own 
lot with others about him in the different walks 
of life. Although he had mauy articles. and 
much property about him, to keep it, to free it 
from incumbrances, and to call it all his own, 
he felt would require the best if not the remain- 
ing energies of his life. Although slumber 
overtook him his troubled mind did not find 
repose. At length he found himself at thefoot 
of a very high mountain, whose steep side was 
covered with great numbers of his own coun- 
trymen in classes or orders all arranged above 
him, First and nearest him were feebly sta- 
tioned the laborer, carpenter, blacksmith, shoe- 
maker, and merchant, all depending upon him 
for support. Further up, enjoying greater free- 
dom, less care and undisturbed countenances, 
were the manufacturers, whom he had long 
understood continued to wear short gowns and 
check aprons, but really now dressed in gay 
attire with whole trains attending them, and 
all pressing very heavily upon the old plow- 
man, without whom they would at once come 
down to his level. Still higher, possessing the 
most elevated position and wielding somethin 
resembling a scepter, indicative of control an 
supremacy, were the men demanding protection 
for iron, who, as their apologists say, although 
wonderfully overgrown and froward, still wear 
hibsand are fed with spoons, and whose weight, 
notwithstanding their distance, falls heaviest on 
the sun-burned tiller of the soil below. 


Pennsylvania—Her Relation to the Indus- 
tries of the Country. 


SPEECH OF HON. WM. D. KELLEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rien House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
i March 25, 1870. 
The House being in the Committec of the Whole, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 


1068) to amend existing laws relating to the duties 
on imports, and for other purposes— 


Mr. KELLEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : I presume that gentlemen 
who have listened to the course of this debate 
expect me to apologize for having been bornin 
Pennsylvania and adhering to my native State. 
From what has been said it seems that her 
people: are regarded by free traders as a dis- 
creditable community, and she, in her cor- 
porate capacity, as an object of odium. 

Sir, I am proud of dear old Pennsylvania, 
my native State. She was the first to adopt 
the Federal Constitution, and was in fact the 
key-stone of the Federal arch, holding together 
the young Union when it consisted of but thir- 
teen States, and she is to-day preéminently the 
representative State of the Union. You cannot 
strike her so that her industries shall bleed with- 
ont those of other States feeling it, and feeling 
it vitally, She has no cotton, or sugar, or rice 
fields; but apart from these she is identified 
with every interest represented upon this floor. 

Gentlemen from the rocky coast of New 
England and the gentlemen who are here from 


the .more fertile and hospitable shores of: the 
Pacific, especially the gentlemen from thebeau- 
tifully wooded. shores: of Puget. sound, com- 
plain that their ship-yards are idle.. Hers, alas! 
are-also-idle, although: they. are’ the -yatds.in 
which. were’ built the: largést: wooden ship the 


Government ever. put: afloat, and. the largest 
sailing iron-clad it ever owned: .She has hor. 


commerce and sympathizes with young San 
Francisco and our great commercial .metrop- 


olis, New- York. She was for long years the 


leading port of entry: in the country. She still 
maintains a respectable direct commerce and 
imports, very largely. through New York, for 
the same: reasons that London does through 
Liverpool and Paris through Havre. oo 
Are you interested in the production. of 
fabrics, whether of silk, wool, flax,:or:cotton ? 
If so. her interests are identical-with yours, for 
she employs as many spindles and looms: as 
any New England State, and their productions 
are as various and valuable.- Aré your inter- 
ests in the commerce upon the lakes? Then go 
with me to her beautiful city of Erie and be- 
hold how Pennsylvania sympathizes: with all 
your interests there.. Are your interests identi- 
tied with the navigation of the Mississippi and 
seeking markets for your products at the mouth 
of that river and on the Gulf? I pray you to 
remember that two of the navigable sources of 
the American ‘‘ Father of Waters ” take their 
rise in the bosom of her mountains, aud that for 
long decades her enterprising and industrious 
people have been plucking from: her hills bitu- 
minous coal and floating it down that stream 
past the coal-fields of Ohio; Kentucky, Ind- 
iana, Illinois, Missouri, and other -coal-bearing 
States, to meet that of England in the market 
of New Orleans and try to drive it thence. 
Gentlemen from the gold regions, where were 
the miners trained who first. brought to light, 
with any measure of science and experience, 
the vast resources in gold and silver-bearing 
quartz of the Pacific slope? They wentto you 
from the coal, iron, and zinc mines of Penn- 
sylvania. ‘There they had learned to sink the 
shaft, run the drift, handle the ore, and crush 
or smelt it. It was experience acquired in her 
mines that brought out the wealth of California 
almost as magically as we were taught in child- 
hood to believe that Alladin’s lamp could con- 
vert base articles into that precious metal. 
Nor, sir, dre the interests of Pennsylvania 
at variance with those of the greatagricultural 
States? Before her Representatives in the two 
Tlouses of Congress had united their voices with 
those of gentlemen from the West to make 
magnificent land grants for the purpose of con- 
structing railroads in different directtons across 
the treeless but luxuriously fertile prairies, 
Pennsylvania was first among the great agri- 
cultural States. And to-day our products of 
the field, the garden, the orchard, and the 
dairy equal in value those of any other State. 
Gentlemen from Ohio, notwithstanding the 
statement of the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. 
ALLISON, ] that you alone manufacture Scotch 
pig iron and suffer from its importation, as 
you alone have the black band ore from 
which it is made, is it not true that when 
Pennsylvania demands a tariff that will pro- 
tect the wages of her laborers in the mine, 
quarry, and furnace, she does but defend the 
interest and rights of your laborers and those 
of every other iron-bearing State in the Union. 
Gentlemen from Virginia, Maryland, and North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania is denounced because 
she pleads for a duty on coal that will enable 
you todevelop your magnificent tide-water coal- 
fields in competition with Nova Scotia. The 
coal of your tide-water fields is far more-avail- 
able than that of the inland fields of Pennsylva- 
nia, which depend on railroads for transport- 
ation. On the banks of the James, the Dan, 
and a score of other navigable rivers, lie coal- 
beds to within a few hundred feet of which the 


Ho. or Rugs. 


vessels which are to-carrythe precious fielaway 
may come, and they He nearer to themarkets.of 
New England than-those of-your:colonial rivals 
at Nova Scotia; and when:you were-not:here 
and Virginia and North Carolina were voiceless 
on this floor, I pleaded with :the: Thirty. Ninth 
Congress forthe duty of $1 25.per ton inorder 
that Virginia and North Carolina, sooni ito ‘be 
reconstructed, should be able to-produce fuel 
for New England better and cheaper than Nova 
Scotia does, and. that it should be carried an 
New England. built vessels, so that. the thou- 
sands of people employed. in. producing and 
transporting it should constitute a market for 
the grain of the western farmer!and ‘the pro- 
ductions of American workshops. I might, Mr. 

Chairman, extend the illustration of the iden- 

tity.of the interests of Pennsylvania with those 
of the people of every other State, but will 
not detain the committee longer. dn that sub- 
ject. In leaving it I however reiterate my 
assertion that you cannot: strike a blow.at 
her: industries without the people of at: least 
half.a score of other States feeling it. as 


-keenly as she will. She. asks uo boon. from 


Congress. Her people, whether they depend 
for subsistence: upon -their daily toil, or have 
been so fortunate as to have inherited or ac- 
quired capital, seek no special privileges from 
the Government. They demand that we shall 
legislate for the promotion of the cqual welfare 
of all. . They know that they must share the 
common fate, and that their prosperity depends 
upon that of their countrymen at large. 
PROTECTION CHEAPENS COMMODITIES. 

Mr. Chairman, many gentlemen have spoken 
since this bill was made a special order, and a 
great deal has been said upon the general sub- 
ject of free trade and protection, and but little 
about the provisions embodied in the bill before 
the committee. I am probably expected to 
proceed at once to reply to the remarks of 
my colleague on the Committee of Ways and 
Means, [Mr. Auiisoy,] who has just closed 
his remarks. But I may as well before pro- 
ceeding to do so take a shot into the flock gen- 
erally. The birds all have sung the same song. 
My colleague has gone more fully into the 
details of the bill than any of the others. But 
his statements are all in harmony with those 
of the several gentlemen who have given us the 
doctrines of the chiefof the Bureau of Statistics, 
D. A. Wells, in their own admirable way. I 
propose to allude to some of their remarks. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Brouxs] 
in opening the debate promised to mount a ped- 
dler’s wagon and ride through the agricultural 
districts of the country exhibiting hoes, shovels, 
axes, chains, knives and forks, cottons, and 
woolens, and demonstrate to the people the 
unjust and enormous taxation imposed on them 
by the existing tariff. If the gentleman will 
redeem this promise, making candid statements 
of facts to the people I will contribute toward 
his expenses and pray for the success of his 
mission. f 

Mr. BROOKS, of New York. How mach? 

Mr. KELLEY. I will contribute 25 per 
cent., and what may be more effective, will try 
to make an arrangement by which the proprie- 
tors of Flagg’s pain exterminator will give the 
gentleman a seat in their wagons while going 
through the country. By no other means could 
he go perfectly demonstrate the fact that duties 
which:are really protective are never a tax, and 
that protection invariably cheapens commodi- 
ties. Soinvariably is this true that protective 
America, France, and Germany are crowding 
free-trade England out of the markets of the 
world with the articles named by thegentleman, 
while purchasing the materials of which they are 
made from her and paying protective duties on 
every pound of it. This is not mere declama- 
tion. It is truth demonstrated by experience. 
The starving mechanics of England know it, 
and have at length sneceeded in bringing it 
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officially tothe knowledge of Parliament. I ||-and by high wageswillinduce skilled andingen- 


have before:me the report of a parliamentary 
commission which proves; that notwithstanding 
our duties: on iron and steel, our knives and 
forks, horseshoe nails, &c., are crowding Eng- 
land out of general markets, that our hoes, 
shovels, and axes are. bought by the people 
of all her colonies; and that our locks, sew- 
ing-machines, and other productions of iron 
and steel are underselling hers in the’ streets 
of. London and: Birmingham. 
“report from-the select committee on scientific 
instruction, together with the proceedings of 
the committee, minutes of evidence, and ap- 
pendix,’ ordered by the House of Commons 
to be:printed 15th July, 1868. Itisa ponderous 
volume and replete with instruction. 

I find. on page 479 a-paper handed in by 
Mr. Field, containing a “list of some articles 
made in Birmingham and the hardware dis- 
tricts, which are largely replaced in common 
markets of the world by the productions of 
other countries.’ Theauthor states that ‘‘ this 
list: might be immensely extended by further 
investigation, which the shortness of time has 
not permitted.’? Among the articles enumer- 
ated are hoes—and I ask the attention of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Brooxs]— 

“Hoes: for cotton and other purposes, an article of 
large consumption.” 

On this article the report remarks: 

“The United States compete with us, for their own 
use and to some extent for export.’ toe 

Then we have the following: 

“Axes: for folling trees, &c., an article of large con~ 


sumption, The United States supply our colonies 
and the world with the best article.” 


Then there are: 
“Carpenters’ broad-axes; carpenters’ and coopers’ 


adzes; coopers’ tools, various sorts; shoemakers’ 
hammers and tools.” 


With regard to these ‘Germany and the 
United States’ are mentioned as the countries 
‘t whose products are believed to have replaced 
those of England.’’ 

Speaking of cut nails, the report says: 

“United States export to South America and our 
colonies.” : 

And, with regard to horseshoe nails, which 
we protect by a duty of 5cents per pound, and 
the manufacture of which under that ample 
protection has been cheapened and zo perfected 
that this parliamentary report announces that 
they exclude the English from common mar- 
kets because they are— 

“Beautifully made by machinery in the United 
States.” 


Mr. WINANS. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. KELLEY. Not at present. I will be 
glad when I have got a little further into my 
subject to answer, but not at this point. 

Mr. WINANS. My question comes in prop- 
erly here. 

Mr. KELLEY. I will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WINANS. I understand that the pur- 
port of what the gentleman has been reading 
is to show that the. United States, notwith- 
standing the high tariff-— x 

Mr. KELLEY. Ido not yield to the gentle- 
man fora speech. If he has a question to put, 
let him put it squarely. : 

Mr. WINANS. I merely wished to make 
a preliminary remark. But, without any pre- 
liminaries, my question is this: If, under the 
operation of our tariff, American manufac- 
turers could. compete with British manu- 
facturers in British markets, why should the 
high tariff be maintained to oppress our own 
people? ad Stet 

Mr. KELLEY. ‘The gentleman's question 
will be abundantly. answered. ‘as. I- proceed. 
But I may remark here that if by protection 
you secure to your capital and industry a cer- 
tain market, capitalists will investin the-erec- 
tion of workshops, purchase of machinery, 


There is the’ 


ious workmen to leave their homes and accept 
employment on better terms among strangers. 
Thusunder protection capital has been invested, 
and skilled laborers gathered, and our inventive 
genius hasimproved the methods of production, 
until we have come to be able to make the arti- 
cles mentioned ‘in this list cheaper than free- 
trade England. But withdraw this protection, 
and you will enable foreigners, with the im- 
-mense accumulations of capital they possess, 
to combine and undersell our home manufac- 
turers for a few years, and thus destroy them. 
The purpose of a protective tariff is that of the 
fence around an orchard in a district where 
cattle are permitted to run at large. I believe 
Ihave answered the question of the gentleman. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Brooxs] 
said that his heart glowed with pride when in 
a distant foreign land he saw acamel robed in 
American muslin. The value of the kind of 
muslin used for such.a purpose is almost all 
in the cost of the raw material ;. it is woven of 
the coarsest yarn. I wish he had been in 
Abyssinia in 1867; how his pulse would have 
quickened and his heart expanded. as he saw 
that. while England was wreathing the latest 
glory around her:brows by moving an army 
into the heart of Abyssinia for the relief of a 
‘few of her subjects, the ingenuity and protected 
industry of the United States was providing 
that army with water from day to day. 

For proof of thisI turn again to the Parlia- 
mentary report. It says: ‘‘ Pumps of various 
sorts largely exported from the United States.” 
Note, ‘‘an American pump finding water for 
the Abyssinian expedition.” Those pumps, 
unlike the coarse cotton, the sight of which so 
rejoiced the gentleman, involved a preponder- 
ant percentage of labor—labor for the digging 
and carrying of the coal, ore, and limestone, 
and on through successive grades of labor to 
their completion, so that probably 90 per cent. 
of their cost was labor. I submit the list en- 
tire for the gentleman’s consideration. 
Appendix No. 22 to the report from the select Committee 


on Scientific Instruction, together with the Epic 
of the committee, minutes of evidence, and appendix. 
{Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 
15th July, 1868.) 
PAPER HANDED IN BY MR. FIELD. 
List of some articles made in Birmingham and the 
hardware district which are largely replaced in 


common markets of the world by the productions 
of other countries: : 


Country whose products 
are believed to have 
replaced those of this 
district, in whole or.in 
part. 


Articles or class of arti- 


Carpenters’ tools: 

As hammers, plyers, 
pincers, compasses, hand 
and bench vises. 

Chains: | 
Of light description, 
where the cost is more in 


\ Germany chicfly. 


labor than in material, | } Germany. 
as halter chains and bow- 

ties, and such like. 

. Frying-pans of fino fin- |. prance 


ish. 

Wood-handled spades 
and shovels, an article of 
very large consumption. 
Hoes: . 

For cotton and other 
purposes, an article of 
large consumption. 


Axes: | 
For felling trees, &., 
an article of large con- 
sumption. Stnd 
Carpenters’ broad- 
RXS. : 
Carpenters’ and coop- 
ers’ adzes. ‘J 
Coopers’ tools, various 
sorts. 


Shoemakers’ hammers | 


and tools. 
Machetes: 

For cutting sugar canes, 
an important article. 


United States exports 
them to all our colo- 
nies. 


a 
United States compete 
with us fortheir own 
use and to some extent 
for export. 


United Statessupply our 
soloniesand the world 
with the best article. 


Germany andthe United - 
> States. 


Believed to benow Ger- 
many. 


~- LIST—Continued. 


Articles or class of arti- 


Point de Paris (wire 
nails.) 


HOrS@-nBils...ccccsccssensesee 


Pumps: 


Of various BOLS sere see 


Agricultural implements: 
dows, cotton gins, cul- 
tivators, kibbling ma- 
chines, corn-crushers, 
churns, rice-hullers, 


ak 

Country whose products 
are believed. to have 

- replaced those of this 

_ district, in whole or in 
part, 


United States export. to 
South America and 
our colonies. 

elgium, 4 

French and Belgian 
largely supersede 
English, 

by 


machinery in the Uni- 
ted States. 


Beautifully made 


h 
United States. 
[Nore.— An American 
pump. finding water 
for the Abyssinian ox- 
pedition.]- 


Many articles similar to 
these are exported by 


mowing machines, hay 
rakes, A 
Sewing machines........... 
amps : 


For use with petro- 
leum, now an article of 
very large consumption. 


Lamps for the table...... 


Tin-ware: 

Tinned spoons, cooks’ 
ladles, and variousculin- 
ary articles of fine man- 
ufacture and finish. 


ocks: 

Door locks, chest locks, 
drawer locks, cupboard 
locks in great variety. 

Door latches in great 
variety. 


CULTy-COMDS....sesoseeseeree 
Traps: 
Rat, beaver, and fox ne. 


Gimlets and augers, 
(twisted.) 


Brass-foundery, cast: 
As hinges, brass hooks, 
and castors, ingreat Ya- 
riety; door buttons, 
sash fasteners, and a 
great variety of other 
articles. 
Brass-foundory stamped: 
As curtain pins and 
bands, cornices, gilt 
beading, and a great 
variety of other brass- 
foundery. 
Needles: 


An article of large con~ 
sumption, 

Fish-hooks ....scs0 ossecssnns 

uns: 


A great variety of 
sporting guns, articles of 
large consumption, for- 
merly entirely from Bir- 
mingbam. A 

Breech-loading mus- 
kets and revolver pistols. 


Watches and clocks...... 


For windows, an arti- 
cle oflarge consumption; 
spectacle and all other 
glass. 


Table glass... 


Swords EE 
Jewelry: 


Gold, gilt, and fancy 
atosi, in very great varj- 
ety. 


Small steel trinkets: 

s bag and purse 
clasps, steel buttons, 
chains, key rings, and 
other - fastenings, and 
many others in great 


United States to com- 
mon markets. : 


e exported by 
J 


United States. 


The United States po- 
troleum lamps sup- 
plant tho English in 

ndia and China. 

French even imported 
to England. 


5 


+ France. 


United States, France, 
and Germany. 


} United States exports to 
Canada. 
United States and 
France.. . 


pogen States export to 
Canada, > 
United States export to 
Canada and probably 
elsewhere. 


These articles, in great 

- variety, are now ex- 
tensively exported 
from France and Ger- 
many. 


variety, are now ex- 
tensively exported 
from Germany and 
France. 


E articles, in great 


ish, Prussia,)even im- 
ported to England. 


S: Germany, (Rhen- 
Believed Germany. 


Now exported largely 
from: Liège, Belgium, 
and. Etienne, France, 


Switzerland and France 
import into England, 
United States, and 
France, 

{Nors.—-Watches made 
in the United States 
interchangeable by 
machinery. } 

Belgium. 


lUnitoa States. 


Belgium supplants ours 
in our own colonies. 


{ Believed to be Belgium 
and France. : 
Prussia and Belgium. 


France and Germany. 
These articles are even 
imported into Eng- 
land. 00 


France and Germany. 
Many of those even 
imported into. Eng- 
land. 5 


variety. 
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LIST—Continued. 


Country whose products 
are believed to. have 
‘replaced those of this 

< district, in whole or in 
parte | i 


. Articles or class of arti- 


Austria, France, and 


Leather bags, with ||. Russia. Wo. believe 
clasps, purses, and cour- about all these- arti- 
ier bags, &o. - eles sold in England 
- ; -are imported. A 

uttons: : R , 

Mothor of poar... ssis y Enplan poren t 

H France, imported to 

Aa EET EN E EET pEneland a 
ai france entirely super- 

Porcelain, . (formerly seded English,and im - 
Minton’s of Stoke.) | ported to. England 

argely. 

Steel buttons, (formerly 
Bolton & Watta.) intui France. 

oreutine or lastin. 
kont Buttons: hold Germany. 
toel pens, pen-holders, 
brass soalesand woights, |J Trenco. 
Iron gas-tubing sess Germany. 
Elastie belts with Germany. 


metal fastenings. 
Brass, chandeliers and 
gas-fittings. 


Harness buckles’ and France and Prussia. 


furniture. , 
German-silvor spoons, |} France, Austria, and 
forks, &c, Prussia, 


ook: 
Best trunk, door, and 


cabinet locks } Prassia and Franeo. 


Umbrella furnituro........] France and Prussia. 
Horn combs...) Prussia. 

RER and tortoiseshell } France and Austria. 
Tron Wire..eceesee Wastes Prussia and Belgium. 


Tron and brass hooks 
and oyes. 

Bronzed articles............ 

Hollow wares, enam- 
eled, 

Optical insıruments, 
aM homiatign instru- avaria, 

Japanned Wares... Germany and France. 

Bits and stirrups... .| Belgium and I'ranoe, 


Prussia and France. 
Prussia and J'ranee, 
France and Prussia. 


France, Austria, and 


sees springsand axle- |} prance, 
Etcetro-plated wares; 
{customers _. preferring | > Trance. 


French goods.) 
Gas-fittings 
Weighing machir x 
Plumbers’ brass found- 


.| United States, 
nited States. 


United States, 


.| United States. 
United States. 


ery. 

Table glass-ware... 

Door lock8.....0..ccceccgeee 

Machines for domestic 
purposes, as sausage ma- 
chines, coffee-mills, and 
washing machines, 

Nuts and bolts... 

Ponknives and scissors. 

Stamped brass ware, 
(certain kinds) 

American‘notions,” as 
buckets, clothes-pegs, 
washing and agricultural 
machines, 

Cutlery: 

In great variety: scis- 
sors, light-edge tools, 
such as chisels, &c. 

Pins for piano-strings 
and other small fittings 
for pianos. 

Silver wire for binding 
tho bars, strings of pia- 
nos, &e.. 


United States, 


United States. 
United States. 


United States, 
United States. 


Laermans. 


ie. 


. This list might bo immensely extended by further 
investigation, which the shortness of time has not 
permitted. 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE SYSTEM—IT IS EXPENSIVE 
AND INQUISITORIAL, AND SHOULD BE ABOLISHED AT 
THE BARLIEST POSSIBLE DAY. 

Ata later stage of the debate the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. STEVENSON] presented his 
views on the general subject. He had pre- 
viously denounced the protectionists of the 
House as a faction, and now deplores the fact 
that ‘‘the beautifulidea,” free trade, ‘ cannot 
be wholly realized until thé commercial millen- 
nium.” He will, however, doall hecan to hasten 
its triumph. In this direction he goes farther 
than Calhoun or any southern leader ever went. 
His is a manufacturing and agricultural dis- 
trict, yet he not only echoes the demand of the 
gentleman from.the free-trade commercial city 


productions of the farm and workshop, and 
operates as a bonus to the foreign competitors 
of our farmers and mechanics in common mar- 
kets. But even this will not content im. . He 
grieves that other and more onerous taxes can- || 
not constitutionally be levied on the farms, 
workshops, and homes of the people of Ohio 
and the rest of the country. On this point he 
gives forth no uncertain sound. He hopes the 

Jonstitution will yet be so amended as to con- 
strain every owner of a farm or cross-road’s 
blacksmith shop to make the acquaintance of 
a collector of United States taxes. On this 
point he said : 

“In fact, I incline to the opinion that one of the 
errors committed by our forefathers in framing the 
Constitution~and sinco wo have amended it in such 
material matters lately, we can afford to say that 
they did commit some errors iv framing it—was in 
notpermitting direct taxation upon property accord- 
ing to its value. And some day I trust the Consti- 
tution will permit tho Government to levy taxes upon 
property according to its valuo. But until that day, 
us long as the debt remains a material burden, we 
must, In my judgment, retain the less objectionable 
and burdensome parts of both systoms of taxation.” 

Mr. STEVENSON, I want to know whether 
the gentleman does not consider that the mate- 
rial part of the internal revenue taxes must be 
continued while the debt remains ? 

Mr. KELLEY. No, sir. I believe that if 
gentlemen will adopt the tariff bill now under 
consideration, extended as is its free list and 
great as are the reductions in rates of duties, 
we can take the internal taxes off all but eight 
articles by a law of this session and go still 
further in that direction during the next ses- 
sion. 

Mr. STEVENSON. What articles are they? 

Mr. KELLEY. I will come to that in the 
course of my remarks. Ihavea note of them. 
While on this subject let me say that I believe 
further, that in the interest of the farmers of 
the country we should hasten the day when we 
can take the tax off distilled spirits. 

Sir, the West has grain for which she can 
find no market. ‘The Governments of Great 
Britain and France, coJperating with our in- 
ternal tax system, deprive them of what would 
be a generous market. Take the tax of 65 
cents a gallon off whisky, and the grain now 
rotting in the granaries of the West would be 
distilled into aleohol and shipped to the coun: 
tries of South America, the West India Islands, 
Turkey, and elsewhere. I have now answered 
the gentleman as far as I propose to at pres- 
ent. I have, however, not yet done with 
him. : 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman is crit- 
icising what was drawn out of me by a question 
from himself. I ask him in fairness to permit 
me to put a question to him. . 

Mr. KELLEY. Well, go on. 

Mr, STEVENSON. I want to know whether 
the gentleman is notin favor, before reducing 
the tariff on coal and iron, of taking the internal 
revenue tax off whisky and abolishing the tax 
on incomes entirely? 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam in favor of abolishing 
at the earliest possible day a system that makes 
inguisition into the private affairs of every man 
and women in the country; and has cost us for 
the three last years an average of $8,509,532 77 
per annum, and taken probably 10,000 persons | 


‘from industrialemploymentsand fastened'them 
as vampires upon the people. That is ‘what I 
am in-favor of. ButT hold the floor for another 
purpose than a mere edntroversy with the gët- 
tleman, iee ariasi CA eee Ps 
Mr. STEVENSON, Then thé ‘gentleman 
declines to answer my question; °° <": 
` Mr. KELLEY. Thave answered the gen- 
tleman’s question, and every gentleman present 
will, I think, say I have answered it frankly, 
FREE TRADE MEANS LOW WAGES AND A LIMITED MARKET 
are | FOR GRAIN, EOE C a 
Mr. -Chairman, I am‘ not''specially: familiar 
with the gentleman’s district. Though I have 
visited Cincinnati. several times and ridden 
through Hamilton county, I have but few ac- 
quaintances within their limits; yet I know 
something about them. The last annual report 
of the Cincinnati Board of Trade informs us 
that during the year ending March 31, 1869, 
there were produced in the gentleman’s district 
and the adjoining one, in about 3,000 sepa- 
rate establishments, 187° distinct classes of 


manufactured articles, of an aggregate value 


of $104,657,612. The cash capital’ invested 
in these establishments, the report says, is 
$49,824,124, and ‘they give employment to 
55,275 hands. 

Mr. Chairman, I venture the remark: that 
there is not among these 55,275 working peo- 
ple one who will indorse the opinions advanced 
by the gentleman. ` 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. KELLEY. No, sir; I must decline. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman: holds 
the floor without restriction by the courtesy of 
the House. 

Mr. KELLEY. I will yield further to the 
gentleman during the course of my remarks, 
but not at present. Bi an, 

Many of the laboring people of his district are 
immigrants and know how small are the wages 
of workmen on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and how humble the fare on which they live. 
They know that free trade means low wages. 
Buy labor where you can buy it cheapest is the 
cardinal maxim of the free trader. More than 
85 per cent. of the cost of every ton of coal, 
salt, and pig iron isin the wages of labor, and 
when the gentleman shall have stricken the 
duties off these articles, the 1,500,000 .peo- 
ple who are now earning good wages in their 
production must compete with the cheap labor 
of Turk’s Island, England, Wales, and Ger- 
many. Thrown out of remunerative employ- 
ment in the trades to which they have devoted 
their lives, as they will be, they must compete 
with workmen iu other pursuits, even though 
they glut the market and bring down the gen- 
eral rate.of wages throughout the landi, He 
who advocates protective duties pleady the 
cause of the American laborer. I will not 
amplify this proposition. I regard it as a tru- 
ism, and beg leave to illustrate it by inviting the 
attention of my colleague [Mr. ALLISON] from 
Iowa, and the gentleman from Ohio, to a state- 
ment of the wages and subsistence of families 
of laborers in Europe, on page 179 of the 
monthly report of the Deputy Special Commis- 
sioner ofthe Revenue, No. 4 of the series 1869- 
70. It refers specially to Germany, and was 
translated and compiled from Nos. 10-12 of 
the publications of the royal Prussian statisti- 
cal bureau, Berlin, 1868. 

This paper, gentlemen will remark, was not 
prepared for or by American politicians, or by 
a faithless officer of this Government, or by 
any representative of a free-trade or protective 
league. Its facts are most significant. 

The wheat-growers of Iowa and the West 
are suffering from the want of a market for 
their grain. ‘Too large a proportion of our 
people are raising wheat. We want more 


gentleman 


| miners, railroad men, and mechanics, and our 


present rates of wages are inducing them to 
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come. to. us. : Half..a.million- people tempted 
by these wages will .come, this year.,..-Our 
working people are free.consumers. of wheat, 
beef, pork, and .- mutton, l 
under free trade or reduced duties? -These 
articles are, luxuries rarely:enjoyed: by the 
working people of. England.oz -the. continent, 
with whom anti-protectionists would: compel 
them to compete. „Lhe, official paper to which 


I refer... tells. us. that. ‘‘rye..and - potatoes : 


form the chief food of the laboring classes ; 
that the wives and:daughters of brick-makers, 
coal and iron. miners, and furnace and rolling- 
mill men. aid them in their rough employ- 
ments; that the regular wages. of workingmen 
average in summer. and. winter..from 16,%. to 
24 cents per day, and those of females, from 8} 
to 14% cents per day ; that miners:at tunneling 
are sometimes paid as much as 72.cents (1 
thaler) per day, and that a brick-maker, aided 
by, his wife, averages 80 cents.: per day ; that 
wages for female labor are more uniform, and 
that 18 cents per day can be earned by a skill- 
ful hand; that juvenile laborers. in factories 
begin with 48 cents per weel -for. ten hours 
daily, and rise to 72 cents per week; that the 
general average of daily wages is. as follows.: 
males, for twelve hours’ work per. day in the 
country, 19} cents; in cities, 24 cents; and that 
the wages of master-workmen, overseers, &c., 
are at least. $172 per year.’ That gentlemen 
and their constituents may study this instructive 
paper I beg leave to submit it entire to the 
reporters. mae 


Wages and subsistence of families of laborers in Europe. 
. ot GERMANY. 

Lower Silesia, translated and compiled from No. 
10-120f the publications of the Royal Prussian Sta- 
tistical Burcau, Berlin, 1868 
The regular wages of workingmen average in sum- 

mer and winter from 16.8 cents to 24 cents (gold) per 

day ; of females, from 08.4 to 14.4 cents per day, more 
nearly approaching the highor rate. During the short 
winter days workingmon receivo for 8 hours’ labor 
from 10 to 14.4 cents; the females, 7.2 cents; while in 
summer, for 12 to 13 hours’ labor the relative wages 
aro from 19.2 to 28.8 conts, and from 14.4 to 19.2 cents, 
respectively.’ Lhe wages of those working in the 
royal forests are so regulated as to average 24 cents 
per day for males, and 14.4 cents por day for females; 

in pone mountain countries tho-latter receive but 12 

conts. 

In larger cities wages riso above these rates, espe- 
cially for skilled labor. Men working on railroads 
receive in summer from 28,8 to 36 cents perday ; and 
women from 16.8 to 26.4 cents. In the larger cities 
ordinary female help in housekceping is paid from 
24 to 26.4 cents. . yo 

Work doneby.the piece or by contractis paid about 
one third more than the customary wages. A com- 
mon laborer expects in contract work from 36 to 48 
conta; at railroad work evon more, 

When work is scarce the wages often fall to about 
16.8 cents por day for males, and 9.6cents for females. 

Labor is often paid by the hour, at from 01.4 to 3 
cents for males, and 0.4to 2cents for females; 2.4 
cents per hour are the wages of an ablo field laborer 
in the mountains. , f 

During tho summor especially, opportunities for 
work are offered to children, who receive from 6:11 to 
7.2 cents per day, and in winter about 4.8 cents. 

_ Wherever the work rises above mere manual labor 

in a trade ‘or factory, the daily wages of men are 

from 30 to 48 cents; and often rise to 60 cents. Miners 
at tunneling are frequently paid 72 cents, (1 thaler;) 
in the district of Görlitz, a brick-maker aided by his 
wife, averages 80 cents per day; in the district of 

Fanor from 95-76 to $7.20 per week,. Skilled work- 

men of large experience receive from $360 to $432 

perannum. The wages of the molders and enamel- 
ers in iron founderies, of the locksmiths and joiners 
in machine-works, in piano factories, amount to from 

72 cents to $1 08 per day; the same in manufactorics 

of glass, silverware, watches, and hat factories. The 

highest wages paid to a very skillful joinerin a piano- 

forte factory were $12 24 per week. ` , 
Wages for female laborare more uniform through- 

out; 18 cents perday can be earned by askillful hand, 

24 cents per day very rarely. ; 

Juvenile laborers in factories begin with wages of 
48 cents per week, for 10 hours’ work daily, and rise 
to 72 conts per week, ‘The law prohibits the employ- 
ment of children under 12 yearsof age; from 12 to 14 
years it permits 6 hours’, and from J4to- 18 years, 10 

ours’ daily labor. t ; 

The gencral average of daily wagesis ‘as follows: 
Males, for 12 hours’ work’per day, in the country, 
19.2 cents: in cities, 24 cents; harder labor, 30 cents; 
in cities, 36 cents; skilled labor, 60 cents. 

The wages of master workmen, overseers, &., are 
not included in the above average, but àro at least 
$172 per annum. - 


„But could they be, 


-In regard ‘to: the-time of work. laborers in factories 
loyed. 11 to, 12. hours per.day, (exclusive.of 
meals;) where work is continued day an 
i ‘ he hours for the day arè from 6'to 12 a.m, 
ne Et rom 

with + hour recess; in afew disiricts. 10 hours con- 
stitute a day’s work. In many cloth factorios. and 
wool spinneriés; ‘males and females work 12 to 13 


‘hours,:and some even 16 hours per. day. As an ex-- 


ample, a cloth factory employs firemen.and machin- 
ists 16 hours, spinners and dyers 14 hours, all others 
12hours. exclusive of timo for meals. In glass- works, 
the nature of the work requires from 16 to18 hours for 
melters, 13 to 15 hours for blowers; but then. one 
‘party rests while the other.works. Rye and potatoes 
form the chief food’ of the laboring classes. > 
E SF Sadia pest Savings. $ 
Although but few workingmen'can save any por- 
tion of their earnings, still.thero are some who pur- 
chase a little piece of land, a house, or a cow, and 
the latest accounts from fifteen districts in Lower 
Silesia show deposits in savings-banks from house 
servants, of $428,455; of apprentices.and mechanical 
workmen of $124,522, No statistics-of savings of fac- 
tory workers were obtained. In some factories the 
workmen. havo: established savings-banks, some of 
which have deposits.of from $8,000 to $10,000. - 
DETAILED STATEMENTS OF THE WAGES AND COST OF 
LIVING IN DIFFERENT DISTRICTS OF LOWER, SILESIA. 
1. District of Bolkenhain, x 
The annual expenses of a family of about 5 per- 
sons, (3 children,) belonging to -the working class, 
were as follows: . St nied : 
Provisions, (per day, 0.144 to 0.168,) per year... $60 00 
57 


Clothing, linen, & 

Furniture, tools, &e. 

Taxes: State 0.72; church 12; 
School for 2 children 


Pokal osc. dlateenes A E E B04 08 


Tho expenses of a laborer’s family being 24 to 26.4 
cents per day, the earnings should be 28 to 30.8 cents 
por day, which the head of the family cannot earn. 

While his carnings are fror 17 to 19 cents, the wife 
earns 8 to 10 cents, and tho children must help as 
soon as old enough. Miners in this district have 24 
to 29 cents daily wages; factory men from 19 to 29 
cents; mechanics reccive 48 to 54 cents per week, 
besides board: male house servants $17 to $30, and 
female $12 per annum, exclusive of board and lodg- 


ing. 
2. District of Landeshut. 
Expenses of a family; 4 i 
n a city. 
$10 72 


In the country. 
Rent por annum... scccseceears $5 76 
Provisions (per week, %0 cents,) 


$106 13 

The income of laborers’ (weavers’) families does 
genorally not reach these amounts. Many are per- 
mitted to gather their wood from the royal forests, and 
spend little for clothing, which they beg from chari- 
table neighbors. A weaver earns here from 48 to 72 
cents, $1 and $1 50 per week; most weavers have 2 
looms in operation, and together with their wives 
earn from $1 50 to $2 16 per weck. The average carn- 
ings of weavers are given at 96 cents per week, or 
about $50 per annum. 

8. District of Hirschberg. : 

The lowest. cost.of living for a laborer’s family is 
given at $64 80 to $72 per annum, of which are ex- 
pended for provisions $43 30, for clothing $17; taxes 
$3 16, fuol $3 60, rent $4, &c.. In the summer the 


OGD EANO 


wages for 12 hours’ daily work, for males, are from-15 ` 


to 39 cents; for females 5 to 17 cents per day; in win- 
ter from3to 7 cents less. A male farm hand receives 
$12 to $22 per year; a boy $9'to $14; a maid-servant 
$12 to $18 per annum, with-board. n 

The annual expenses of alaborer’s family, living 
in acomfortable manner, without luxuries, would be 
nearly double the amount actually expended above. 

The following is an estimate: 


Rent, (one room, alcove, and bed-room,).....,. $8 64 
Buel and Nght. tu ceessesseseeeesneessene LE 40 
Provisions, (breakfast, coffee; at noon, pota- 
toes, dumpling—10 conts; evening, bread, 
alittle brandy—5 cents; supper, soup, bread, 
vegetables—6 cents,).: seses essgerernsseensrzseseens 75 00 
Clothing, (husband $6 48, wife $5 76, children 
$7 20; soap.72 cents, .. 20 16 
Taxes, & 1 


Schooling of children, 
child.) essees Ja 


cents per week per 


* Por week, $1 08. 


0:7, pem.. forthenight, from 7 p- m: to 6.a.m:, ` 


4, District: of Schénau. 
The ordinary yearly wages, in addition to board, 
aid to servants in this rural district, were as fol- 
low + Man-servant, $14 40 to $21 60; boys, $8 64 to 
$12 96: maid-servants, $8- 64.to $1728. children’s 
nurses, $5 76 to. $12 96. ots 


During the’ harvest the daily wages for 14 hours’ 
work are as follows’ Mowers, from 19.2 to 28.8 cents; 
laborers, (males, ) from 19.2 to 24 cents; females, from 


‘14.4 to 17 cents. 


~ In other seasons males receive for'l0 hours’. daily 
labor from 14.4 to ‘19.2 cents, and females 12 to 14:4 
cents per day; and in winter males receive 12 cents, 
and females 7.4 to 9.6 cents. A laborer in the cities 
receives 24 to 28.8 cents per day: the “fellows” 
(journeymeén) of trades receive from 60 cents to. $1 20 
per week, and board. . 

A-laboror’s family of 5 persons requires for its 
subsistence during the year the following amount: 
For provisions, $72 to $85 72; rent of 1 room and 3 
bedrooms, $4 32; ‘clothing, &c., $10 80; fuel, &c., 
$3 60; taxes, &e., $360. : Total, $108. 04. ie 

5. District of Goldberg. . a 

The cost of living of a laborer’s family, (husband, 
wife, and two children,) in this district is thus given : 
Provisions, $75 60; rent, $4 32; fuel, $7 20; élothing, 
$10 02; furniture, tools, &c., 72 eents; taxes, &e., $2 28. 
Total, $100 14. In less expensive times provisions 
have been estimated ‘at $20 less.” TE 

In the rural portion men receive 21.6 cents, women 
14.4 cents for a day’s work; this -average ‘includes 
higher wages for skilled labor. ~ mee te 

On a farm aman-servant receives $1720 per year, 
in addition to board, &c., which may be estimated at 
$43 20; amaid-servant receives $14 40, besides board. 

Laborers‘in stone-quarries earn from 24 to 43.2 
cents per day in cloth factories 1.8 to 2.2 cents per 
hour, while the daily wages of carpenters are from 
33.6 to 38.4 conts: masons, 33.6 to 45.6 cents ; roof- 
slaters, 33.6 to 45.6. | . ` 

Shoemakers and tailors receive from 9 to 10 cents, 
besides their board and lodging, which is valued at 
12 cents. WIA 

6. District of Lowenberg. 


Theyearly expenses of a family with3 children are 
estimated at from $93 60 to $108, namely: 


In city. In country. 


RG i A PEE A = $4 82 
Provisions, ($1 20 per week, ). 55 72 
Fuel and light... 10 80 
Taxes, school, d&e....... - 8 60 
Clothing, &¢........ 12 85 
Other expenses....... 5 76 

Potal...cccsseccsscrecsstetsececsteasenrereblO7 87 $93 05 


Wages are as follows: k 


Men, day laborers, from 14.4 to 28.8 cents per day; 
women 12 to 18 cents per day; men, with board, 9.6 to 
14.4 cents per day; women, with board, 7.2 to 12cents 
per day. From 10to 14 hours constitute a, day’s labor; 
more hours, and harder work secure higher wages. 

Malo servants per year, $14 40 to $36, and board; 
female, peryear, $8 57 to $21 60, and board. 

Journeymen in trades obtain the following: 


In the country. 


Mini-| Maxi- Mini-| Maxi- 
mum.) mum./ mum.} mum. 


In cities. 


Wages per week, (with 
bourd and lodging.) 


Cents, | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
7 42 72 


Y. City of Greifenberg. f 
_ Tho subsistence of a workingman’s family, consist- 
ing of 5—inan, wife, and 3 children—is thus given: 
"-Treome. i 
A mason receives 33.6 cents per day; regular work, 
32 weeksin &yCar....isssesessssrseseeosesassse sabs igain x 
Weaving. or other work, 4 months, at 48 to 60 
~ cents per week, say : 


Yearly earnings of wife. 7 20 
Ho) eee $79 72 


A day laborer receives 24 cents per day, or $1 44 
per week, regular work 40 weeks $07 60 
During the rest of the year he a: 


| May.08IN...,...0. eli. 14 40 
Total. Bhavan ws $12 00 
a —_ 


A carpenter earns a little more than a mason, his 
chances for winter. labor. being better. A.weaver, 
working at home, makes less than the day laborer; 


those in the factory earn per year $72. - 


Expenses of a family. 
_, Rent, $8 64; clothing, $14 40, (shoes being æ large 
item) light, $1 44; fuel, $5 04; repairing tools, 72 
cents; taxes, $1 44; school for three children, $1 44. 
Total, $33 12. : s 
Provisions.—The meals consist of potatoes and 
bread, their means ‘not being sufficient to allow 
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Ho. or Burs. 


meat; potatoes, 20 bushels, $10 08; bread, (6 cents 
per day,) $21 90; coffee, (chiccory, 4 pounds per day,) 
2 88; butter, (} pound per week,) lard, herring, salt, 
(24 cents per aveek,) $12 48. Total, $47 26. Agerogate 
expenses, $80 38. i een 
Note.—If the work is not regular, the demands of 
thefamily must be curtailed, and suffering often takes 


place. mee 
8. District of Görlitz. 


Here the condition of the laborer appears moro 
comfortablo, since work can be found throughout 
the year. g DE 

Masons and carpenters earn 36 to 43.4 cents por day; 
railroad laborers, 26.4 to 28.8; field laborers, 21.6 to 
28.8 and females, 14.5 to 24> ` f 

‘THe lowest expenses for a family consisting of 4 or 


6 persons are thus computed 


Provisions... ceciiecsceoen „e $57 60 to $85 72 

Rent, lights, and fuel. . 1152 to 2110 

Clothing.. seis . 1357 to 18 00 
Tools, & . 144 to 288} 

h J 4t to: 2 88 

72 to 1 44 

Do tals sidisessiacsnss EE EEEE $86 29 to $132 52 


By careful inquities it has been reliably ascor- 
tained that a family can earn from $93 60 to $144 a 
year, so that some lay up small savings. t 
` For tho. city of Gorlitz the averagó income of a | 
laborer’s family is ostimated at $95 to $144 a year; |; 


the expenses for 4 or 5 persons, from $115 to $172 80, l 
namely: U 


HOO 
o ar Ranka 


Sank 


pad 
I 
bo 
oe 
© 


9. District of Glogau. 
Farm laborers income: i 
Males— 6 weeks in harvest, at 30 cents per | | 


Brought OVOP E $60 12 
Females— 6 week 5 days 
per week) $3 60. 
! 14 weeks, at 9.6 cents pe: 672 
iS. weeks, at 8.4 per day. 6 30 
15 weeks, at 7.2 per day.... 5.40 
ese st 22 02 
Total, 50 weeks... cccsscsssseenecececseeessseness $82 14 
Expenses of a family with 3 children: 
16 sheffels* ry6, at $132... $21 12 
-2 sheffels wheat, at $1 80.. 3 60 
2 sheffels barley, at $1 20. 2 40 
2 sheffels peas, at $1 44.. 2 88 
2 sheffels millet, at $1 44... 2 88 
24 bags potatoes, at 38.4 cents 9 22° 
52 pounds butter, at 19.2 cents 9 E 


As, gecording to these statistics a man and wife can 
earn but $82 l4 per year, a deficiency of $36 89 must 
bo made up by the work.of the children or by extra 
labor in the summer, especially at harvest time, 


15. District of Leignitz. 
Expenses of ‘a family with 3 children: 
Provisions— 


Bread, 1 pound flour per head daily 
Potatoes, + bag or 75 pounds per w 


Brought over ..sceseseeceesee TIENEN eenia aeu G70 84 
ent, for a room, a garret-room and smal- 


SPACO, PCT QNNUM..nsrseseserassrae srresesireresresaareaens T 20 
Light, oil for 26 to 39 weeks, + to 4 pound at 6 

E eE e EE SOR : i : 2 34 
Fuel, during 6 winter 
“10 cents per week... 8 09 


Clothing~ 
Husband: 2 shirts, at 72 cents 
; I pair boots.......... 


Wife: > 
. 1 pair shoe 
i Dress, &o.. 


Children : 2 shirts, at 36 cents oach.: 2 $ 


pairs shoes... n 
. clothing. 
Soap for washing... ..cceceeeee 


Tools, for repair: Of... onses 
Taxes—incomo, 72cents; commun 
school, including books, $2.556... 


$112 13 


Income of a family with two children: 


$65 88 


Husband averages 305 days, at 21.6 cents 
Wife avoragos 250 days, at 10.4 cents.. 
Oldest child averages 60 days, at 7.2 ce 
Every married workman receives: ` 
1 shoffel wheat.. 
2 sheffels rye.. 
2sheffels barley 
lsheffel poas........ 


CER EEE SLO 80 | WOE. cccsssersceseieis ORREN 
14 weeks, (sowing and haymaking,) at | Salt, 1 pound per week, at 2.4 cents 
24 conts per AAY ...ccccsececsusreseeoes 16 j Coffee, chiccory, sugar... see 
15 woeks, fall and spring, at 18 cents 2| pu flour for cake on holiday: wee 
er LLY PAIRE E NEEE PT AAEE, 20 | eee ee ee ie er teeter errr rer Terr erey lorem 
5 inter 4, EARS orinis 96 | a Total income ..essvsesorererieensrueeserrvassrssese onas ..$123 50 
a Weeks winter, atlit perdas Robie x H Carried Ov 0m OAE EENE SEAE $70 84 
Total, 50 Weeks ....sscsccsscceresccssesesecseesesnneeseees $ON2 | WS ee ee In the city of Liegnitz the average expense of a 
= : * 1 sheffel equals 1.56 bushel, United States. laborer’s family is estimated at $141 84 per year. 
Table showing the rates of wages paid for factory and other labor in Lower Silesia during the year 1868. ' 
[Rates expressed in cents, (gold,) United States.] 
SS = = 
j Wages per day. | Wages per day. 
Branches and occupations. - | Branches and occupations. | 7 
| Males. | Females. | Children. Males. | Females. | Children. 
Bleaching yresses: Earthenware, &c.: | d 
Ordinary hands. 18 to 36 | Mtto 18 - lass-works, polishers............. - 10 to 24 ~ 
Bleachers.... 27 to 33 = - i MEICYS......-srsesissoeees 60 ay = 
36 to 42 - - | painters and gilders. 40 to 72 18 to 36. - 
p to o < - | skilled han Ses 60 to 96 Bas z 
24 to 36 - - f ottle-makers ... Abii 
| ordinary hands 12 to 18- 12 
20 to 24 - - i} Flour mills: 
29 to 39 - = Laborers ...........0 z * 
33 to 48 - - . Assistant millers. > = 
Contract work.... 36 to 60 14 to 20 10 to 17 iremen... a 7 
Average summer wage 24 to 42 16 to 18 10 to 18 | Machinists $ z 
Cane factories: || . Foremen............ 72 - * 
qunere. E 3 to oG Š = j Qas- works, Haborers. . 24 -to 36 2 a 
ngravers to - - H atters: . a fae 
Joinors..... 48 a = ‘| Ordinary hands 48 to $1 24 to 36 
Laborers... 28 to 42 5 A ji _ Skilled hands. $1 66 to $2 ~ 
Chemical works: | Tron-works: sein 
Averago wage 314 r - | Laborers... 18.to0.28 - = 
Fireworks... 24 to 36 8 to 15 4to6 | Yocksmiths..... | 2t to 60 K 3 
Cigar factories l Machine-builders. 60 to $1 68 - - 
Voremen... 44 2 s Molders. 4 - 12 to 20 
Strippers... - 16 to 18 6to10 | ‘farners.. - = 
Skilled hands. Slto $2 | 24 to 40 - | Machinists Z > 
12 = - i} Foremen... A = 
a = 18 to 24 - l Watchmen - > 
| 24 to 72 - - i} Mnamelers a - 
.| 72 to $1 08 - - 4 -- Cutters - - 
36 to 48 - - | Lime kilns: | i 
$1 50 - ~ H Laborers, in winter .... 5 = 
18 to 36 - - i 8 in summer... se m8 
|) Mining: : ji iaa 2 
Carders.... 20 to 54 14 to 18 = 4” Ordinary labor... 18 to 24. | 12 16 to 
Fullers... 24 5- i | iners 21000 | a ae 
a 36 - - i| _ Drivers f = : - 
a1 8 - - || Oilrefiners | 18 to 42 16 Le G 
| Paper mills: oe TE ope heer 
60 to 72 - - i| Ordinary laborers... «4 2Lto48.1 10 to 24 to 
24 to 60 14 to 22 - | ULETE oescerreseees x 24 Bes ae tae 
18 to %4 -> - 1) Holland-miller.. caer z AES 
24 to 48 - - | Foremen...... 86 to 50 |. = : 
Sios | Boz E E gwsg o ox 
t to 24 - ookbinders. 2 eae 
burners... 30 to 42 Se |, Panters ans. 42to48 | Ito o- 
gilders....... 86 to 42 | 12to18 - Railroad-car sho ; E 
potter-turners. 48 - - o Smiths.......... 40 to 72 S , 
foremen 96 a - il Locksmiths... 36 to 96 - 3 
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RATES OF WAGES—Continued. 


Wages per day. Wages per day. 
Branches and occupations. T Branches and occupations. - 
‘| Males, -| Ecmales. | Children. ` Males. | Females. | Children. 
i Saw-mills: : 
.| 42 to $1 08 - - Laborers 26 to 48 - - 
.| 30 to 60 - = _. Machinists, 36 to 60 = - 
42 to 60 - - oremen 48 oe - 
File-cutters .. 48 to 72 - - Spinning flax 24 to 42 12 to 30 12 to 24 
Wheelwrights 48 to 96 - - cotton 20 to 42 12 to 18 9tol2. 
Carpenters. 42 to 66 z so] wool, 18 to 43 |: 14to24 | 6 tol8 
Painters... 48 to 66 - - || Sugar refiners. l4 to 36 9 to 15 - 
Upholsterers 36 to 60 - - Tanners 0... 36 to 60 | 12to 15 - 
Laborers... 34 - - Toy factories: ; 
Starch factories. 18 to 36 12 to 17 - rdinary laborers 18 to 36 10 to 24 - 
Foremen ... 36 - - | Turners.. 36 to 48 - - 
Silversmiths... .| 60 to 84 24 to 60 12 to 15 Sculptors 36 to $1 08 - - 
Watch-factory Work Meny..icscsueseesesereeene 24 to 72 - 15 | > i 
The wages of journoymon in the following trades, || Cabinet-makers... .....2 88 to 3 60 || In two iron founderies, same district, average 
including board and lodging, aro as follows: ` Cloth-weavers 1 44 to 2 16 daily wages, respectively... we 0 58 and 0 65 
‘ , ‘ : Tron-bridge establishment... 0 
Per week. From the reports of the chambers of commerce || Safe factory, average yearly earnings. 182 80 
Bakers of Germany the following labor statistics are col- || Zinc establishments, overage wages, firs a 
Butchers. 0 72 |i lected: : DANS... cesecasseerorres i 0 94 
Smiths... 1 08 i ; P A n Second-class han 072 
Tinners... 2 52 || In the coal mines of Rhenish-Prussia, average daily | Other laborers. 0 53 
Wheelwrights 2.16 wages of 3,661 laborers, with families of 8,572 per- |] Cotton factories, av 
Furriers... 216 BONS, MBLCS...ccseessssesssesesesenseceesearenseaenee senses » $0 64 cluding children... 204 
Saddlers.. 0 72 || Iron foundery, (Duisburg,) average wages per Cotton spinning, average wages per hand, 
Locksmiths 252 day, fouNdOrE.......segeeererecees +. 0 65 to 0.72 (Mostly YOUNZ DETSONS)...0.-pecnserecneeseeess enone 0 36 
Tailors... 2 52 Other skille 0 54 Average weekly wages paid in tho coal mines of 
Shoemake: 1 44 Laborers... cveeessseeseenseseseense 0 43 || Plauen, Saxony: to miners, $3 10; to laborers, $1 98, 
Fresco-pain 3 42 Machinists and locksmithbs............ 0 58 || and to hoys 40 cents. 3 


[From report of Chamber of Commerce of Chemnitz for 1868.] 
SAXONY. 


Table showing the average weekly wages of labor paid in the district of 


expressed in United States gold values. 


Chemnitz, Saxony, in the respective years 1860 and 1864 to 1868. Rates 


Accordeon-makers........ 
Artificial-flower makers. 


Barrel-makers. 
Beer-brewers .. 
Belt-makors, workers in 
Bleachers... 
Bookbinders 
Brasg-founde 
Brushmakers. 
Bricklayers . 
Brickmakers 
Butchers sesse 
Button-makers.. 
Card (playing) makers. 
Card (carding) maker: 
Cabinet-makers. 
Carpenters...... 
Cartoon-makers. 
Cigar-makers.. 
Qhair-framers.. 
Chemical manu 
Chimney sweeps 
Cloth-finishers 
Cloth-weavers. 
Cloth-shearers 
Cloth-printers. 
omb-makers. 
Confectioners.. 
Coopers... 
Cotton-spinners. 
Crockery ware artists... 
Crockeryware workmen.. 


Fringe-makers 
Furriers ...... 
Gardeners 
Glaziers ...... 
Glass-workers. 
Glove-sewers.. 
Goldsmiths.. 
Gunsmiths 


Tron and steel w : 
Tron-founders n... se 


Machine-builders. 
Locksmiths 
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$3 60 $2 52 $2 ae 
1 44 216 
72 48 

2 52 192 
- 3 60 

3 2 88 
1 44 2 88 
2 40 
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1868. | 1860, | 1864. 
$252 | $252 | $1038 | $108 
252 | “252 “ 108 
252 | 288 k : 
144 | 144 : : 
216 | 216 : : 
360. | 3-60 
283 | 324 i : 
288 | 432 2 ; 

- 28 | 120 | 14 
26 | 28 | 108 | 144 

: 456 : S 
72 72 : 

288 | 288 3 
360 | 360 S 
233 | 288 3 
288 | 28 z 
288 |. 28 | 108 | 1 
288 | 288 6 |i 
216 | 216 : 
288 | 34 Ps 
32 | 324 | 120 | 1 
216 | 240 9 | 1 
288 | 288 : 
240 | 240 72 

72 72 : 
3A | 324 90 | 1 
312 | 360 72 
288 | 28 ay. 

: 360 | 144 | 4 
14 | iu ; En) 
180 | 180 z > 
30 | 38 | å 120 
- 8 20 
Bot | 504 3 
216 | 234 : zi 
l4 | it = T 
288 | 285 - 2 
360 | 360 i : 
288 | 288 - 3 
216 | 240 ¢ = 
- 3 60 : 3 
14u | i4 Za 7 
388 | 288 z 
212 | 296 3 z 
2 1 4d 96 | 102 
go | 324 ` zy 
< 1 68 : Š 
252 | 252 3 : 
108 | 108 i Ss 

312 

- | {22} - - 

ai | 334 : 
I 360 | 432 ; g 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES—Continued. 


: Males. Females (f) or children. 
Trades. 
1860. 1864. 1865. | 1866, 1867, 1868, 1860. 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867. 1868. 
Iron and steel workers: . 
Cutlers 1... 120 144 216 216 216 2 40° - - 3 A Š ae 
Nailmakers .. ~ 2 52 2 40 ` 2°40 2 40 2 40 - - - Š a 4 
Blacksmiths. 108 1 20 96 96 1 08 1 08 á - i a é : 
Screw-makers., - 2 52 2 88 2 88 3 60° 4 32 - - - - = - 
Lithographers. 3 96 3 96 412 - ~ 4 32 - = x a p p 
Loom-builders 216 2 88 2 52 2 52 2 52 2 52 - - . -, - 6 
Millers seses 2 05 215 192 1 92 1 92 1 92 - ~ - a - a 
Milliners... - - - - - 5 1 2% 144 14 144 180 144 
Mining: 
Carpenters 432 5 04 - - - z ‘ ~ = z - 2 
Miners. 4 68 4 68 - ~ - - s = > k a z 
Drawer: 2 52 2 52 - - - - ~ z $ a è 25 
Day laborers 2.30 250 - = - = - a i. = 7 5 A 
Needlomakers.. 2 16 3 60 72 72 96 96 - - - - - « 
Oil-cloth makers. 1 80 192 2 04 216 2 28 40 - - - 7 - M 
$ 216 2 88 2 40 2 40 2 40 2 40 - - - - - x 
Compositors......... 3 60 3 60 3 240° 3 24 3 60 3 60 - - - = - - 
Boysen.. 106 1 04 72 z - 96 > - 124 š : 130 
Rope-makers 1 08 1 08 96 96 96 96 = - - a m a 
Saddlers.... 84 96 96. 96 96 96 - - - a - 7 
Saw-mi 2 16 2 52 2 52 2 70 2 88 2 88 - - - - - e 
Slaters 1.80 1 80 1 92 1 92 1 92 1 92 - = ~ - - - 
Shoemak 1 20 1 44 1 68 1 68 1 68 1 68 5 z - E * 2 
Shoemakers’ tool 1 20 1 44 2 88 2 88 2 88 2 88 - - a - A S 
Soap-makers....... 1 80 212 2 52 2 52 - 2 88 - - - - - - 
Stocking-weavers, (machine) . 3 96 3 96 3 96 - - 5 04 2 = - ms = Š 
Stonemasons.... 2 16 2 64 2 64 - - 3 60 - = S ie E s 
Stonecutters...., 3 36 3 36 5 76 - 6 48 7 20 - - - - = 
Stono quarrymen 1 98 216 216 216 216 216 - - - - - - 
Tailors ...... siess 1 20 168 2 88 2 88 2 88 2 88 - - - - - $ 
‘Tanners 1 08 1 20 1 08 1 08 1 08 1 44 - - - à , e 
Turners 96 1 08 96 96 1 08 1 08 - - - - . $ 
Tapestry- 2 52 2 88 2 40 2 40 2 40 2 40 - - - ~ - à 
Watchmakers 1 08 1 08 216 216 2 40 2 88 - - - - A é 
Wheelwright: 216 2 52 2 28 2 40 2 52 2 88 - - = - - . 
Worsted work - - 1 44 1 68 1 68 1 68 60 48 48 48 60 60 
ire-cloth makers. 2 52 2 88 216 216 216 2 16 - - - - - iS 
Weavers, (silk)... 2 16 216 216 216 2 40 2 40 - - 2 z 7 = 
Wool combers..... 2 88 3 24 2 52 2 52 270 2 88 108 1 08 1 08 1 08 108 120 


My colleague [Mr. Townsenp] hands mea let- 
ter containing a statement of American wagesin 
some of the same branches of labor. That gen- 
tlemen may contrast them with the wages of 
Germany, as set forth by the statistical bureau 
of Prussia, I will hand the letter to the re- 
porters: 


PH@NIXVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA, 
March 21, 1870. 


Drar Sır: Your favor of the 16th is before me. 
Below I give you the prices paid per day to our 
principal workmen, as follows: 


Rolling-mill on rails and beams, 


Per day. 
Heaters Bar mill. 
Holpers ..... .170 Heaters... +03. 87 
Extra helpers.......s0. 160 Helpers. a 170 
Finishing rollerman, 675 Rollers.. .. 212 
Roughingrollerman, 2 %0 Catchers... .„ 155 
Catchers vsssecseccsree 22 Hooks . 160 

ooks..... 1 80 


Hot straig S 2 50 Heavy merchant iron. 
Cold straighteners... 3 60 Heaters 4 
Stochers. 235 Helpers 
ilers.. 150 Finishin 
Laborers. 150 Roughers.. 
HNGINCETS, osare 310 Catcher... 
Straightener 
Merchant iron. Mauler..... 
Heaters wicccecsecesenee i a Engincer..... 
.17 
. 160 Puddling. 
-405 Puddlerw. 8 00 
212 Puddler’s helpers... 2 00 
Catchers .... 1 60 
Roughing c 1 30 Labor. 
Straightener. 190 Common labor... 1 40 
Engineers - 2 80 


Tam unable to give the wages paid for the above 
classos of work citherin England, France,or Belgium, 
but Lam satisfied from the prices, as we have had 
them from time to time from these, that their present 
pay is not over an average of 40 per cent, of above. 
Respectfully, JOHN GRIFFIN, 

eneral Superintendent. 

Hon. WASHINGTON Towxsenp. 


Mr. ALLISON. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a question ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwill ask the gentleman 
whether that is not a report of wages paid by 
a. company that manufactures what are known 
as iron beams for vessels and bridges? 


Mr. KELLEY. They manufacture beams, 
rails, and other heavy forms of iron. 

Mr. ALLISON. And is it not a company 
which with three others has agreed upon an 
established list of prices for that class of arti- 
cles, which prices embarce the prices abroad, 
together with the tariff duty and a profit on the 
cost of manufacture ? 

Mr. KELLEY. I cannot answer. the ques- 
tion, because I do not know.. I can, however, 
say that I have never heard such an allega- 
tion. But, my dear sir, I do not care what 
they have agreed to do, if they are thereby 
enabling American workingmen to keep their 
children at school, well fed and comfortably 
clad, to maintain their seats in church, and 
to lay by something for old age and a rainy 
day, and not compelling them, as German 
workmen in like employments are compelled 
to do, to take their wives and daughters as 
colaborers into iron and coal mines and 
furnaces and rolling-mills, so that they may 
together earn enough to eke outa miserable 
subsistence. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not take issue with ; 
the gentleman upon that question, but merely 
desire to call his attention to the fact that this 
is one of four establishments that have a 
monopoly in this business. 

Mr. KELLEY. A monopoly! A workman 
a monopolist! A poor workman for wages a 
monopolist! A man who is earning daily wages 
by hard work in a mine, a furnace, or a roll- 
ing-mill will hardly be regarded as a monopo- 
list, though his pay may be ten times what he 
could get in his native town. No, sir; such 
men are not monopolists, though free traders 
constantly denounce them as such. 

CINCINNATI—HER WORKSHOPS AND WORKMEN. 

Mr. Chairman, 90 per cent. of the cost of. 
iron in all its forms is the wages of labor, 
and the wages of labor go very largely into 
wheat and pork and mutton and beef that are 


i 


eaten, and woolen clothes that are worn by the | 
workmen and their families. The wages of 


well-paid laborers thus find their way to the 
pockets of the farmer and the wool-grower. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman 
yield to me now for a question ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEVENSON. It seems that the gen- 
tleman has just discovered that there are some 
manufacturers in Cincinnati. I want to know 
whether he has not also discovered that more 
than half of the capital and labor and produc- 
tion of those manufactories are in the articles 
of wood, iron, leather, and paper, upon which 
I want the duties reduced, and whether it is 
not to the interest of those producers to have 
cheap raw material? 


Mr. KELLEY. It is the interest of the 


| working people of Cincinnati that the general 


rate of wages shall be maintained at the highest 
point. It is not for the interest of any mechan- 
ical producer in this country to have the duties 
on his productions, or others which involve 
much labor, so reduced that the cheap labor 
of France, Belgium, Germany, and Britain can 
come in competition with them in our home 
market. And thus I fully answer the gentle- 
man’s question. 

The gentleman is mistaken. I have not just 
discovered that there are manufactories in Cin- 
cinnati, for as I heard the gentleman pleading 
for a law which would inevitably check their 
prosperity and progress and reduce the wages 
of labor I thought of old Charles Cist, and 
wondered whether his bones were not rattling 
in his coffin. From almost the birth of Cin- 
cinnati he was a champion of protection, and 
did more than any other man to build up her 
workshops and manufactories, and more than 
twenty years ago devoted a day to conducting 
me through many of the largest of them. 

But I want to allude further to the remarks 
ofthe gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Srevenson.] 
Speaking of Pennsylvania, he said: ~~ 

“Ah! she is shrewd! New Englandheretofore has 
had the reputation of great adroitness in taking care 


of her own interest, but Pennsylvania carries off the 
palm. Quietly sho sits looking out for herself, we 
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giving bounty, she appropriatingit. And now, what 
isthe result? If we suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the tarifon iron and- coal is added to thé 
cost, then Pennsylvania received a premium on her 
production of iron and coal in 1868 of $14,859,168.” 

Yas the gentleman a settled opinion on 
the question, Is a protective-duty a tax or 
bounty? Or is he, like Bunsby, unable to give 
an opinion for want of premises on which to 
base it? “If so be,” said Bunsby on a mem- 
orable occasion, ‘as he’s dead, my opinion is 
he won’t come back no more; if so be as he’s 
alive, my opinion is he will. Do I say he will? 
No. Why not? Because the bearings of this 
obserwation. lays in the application on it.” 
{Laughter.] ‘If we suppose for the sake of 
argument,’’ A teacher of political economy 
that has not yet made up his mind whether a 
protecting duty is a tax or not comes here and 
arraigns Pennsylvania, and holds her up'to rid- 
icule as a cormorant fattening upon public 
bounty or plunder. But let me go on. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman 
give us his opinion upon that subject? 

Mr. KELLEY. Ihave given it, and I will 
give it again. 

PROTECTIVE DUTIES NOT a TAX. 


Mr. Chairman, I apprehend that no enlight- 
encd student of political economy regards a 
protective duty as a tax. Even the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. ALuson] admitted that in 
most cases it is not; yet influenced, as I think, 
by a clever story which the chairman of our 
committee, who is somewhat of a wag, tells, 
he does not think the principle applies to 
pig iron. I hope our chairman, who I see 
does me the honor to listen, will pardon me 
for referring to the anecdote.. It runs thus: 
some years ago, during the days of the Whig 
party, when the chairman of the committee 
{ Mr. Scuuncx] was here as a Representative 
of that party and a friend of protection, he met 
as a member of this House a worthy old Ger- 
man from Reading, Pennsylvania, a staunch 
Democrat, but strongly in favor of protection 
on iron. . The gentleman. from Ohio, who. is 
fond of a joke, said to him one day, “Mr. 
R., I think 1 shall go with the free-traders on 
the iron sections of the tariff bill, especially 
on pig iron.. t Why will you do- that?” was 
the response. ‘‘ Well, my people want cheap 
plows, nails, horseshoes, &c.’’ ‘* But,’? re- 
plied the old German, ‘twe make iron in Penn- 
sylvania ; and if you want to keep up- the supply 
and keep the price down you ought to encour- 
age the manufacture.” ‘‘But youknow,’’ said 
our chairman, ‘that a protective duty is a tax, 
and adds just that much to the cost of the ar- 
ticle?” ‘Yes, I suppose it does generally 
increase the cost of the thing just so much as 
the duty is; all the leaders of our party say 
so, and we say so in our convention plattorms 
and our public meeting resolutions; but, Mr. 
Scuenck, somehow or other I think it don’t 
work just that way mit pig iron.” [Laughter.] 

The gentleman while admitting that protect- 
ive. duties. do: not always or even generally 
increase the price of. the manufactured article, 
thinks ‘that somehow or other it don’t work 
that. way mit pig iron”? Now, I think that 
iron in all its forms is subject to every gen- 
eral law, and that the duty of $9 perton on pig 
iron has reduced the price measured in wheat, 


wool, and other agricultural commodities and. 
increased the supply to such an extent as to. 


prove that the duty bas been a boon and nota 
tax. On nothing else produced in this country 
has the influence of protection been so broadly 


and beneficently felt by the people ofthe country. 


at large.. y AN. 7 
On the lith of January I submitted to the 
House some remarks in the nature of a review 
of the last report of Commissioner D. A. Wells, 
and showed that after the production of Amer- 


ican pig iron had been without increase-for a. 


decade under the stimulus of this duty we more 


follows: 


than doubled it in ‘six years. The authentic 
figures I-exhibited were as follows: 


Production. of pig iron in England and the United 
; States from 1854 to 1862 inclusive. 


737662 
1 raised. the duty to 
$6, went into effect in 1861. In 1864 the duty 
was raised to $9. The results have been as 


England. 


1,900,000 

In connection with these figures I then in- 
vited the attention of the House to the fact that 
we built last year 65 furnaces in 15 States of 
the Union, and that 58 more had been begun. 
A few years more of such wonderful progress 
and we will produce from our own coal and 
iron our entire supply of iron and steeland com- 
pete with England in supplying the demands of 
the world; The vast demand created by the 
extension of our railroad system, and those of 
Russia and India, are exceeding the capacity of 
England. Shecannotlargely increase her pro- 
duction withoutlargely increasingitscost. ‘The 
gentleman from Iowa was constrained to admit 
yesterday that the price of English iron has gone 
up steadily during the last year, because the de- 
mand is in excess of her capacity to produce; 
yet the price of American pig iron has fallen at 
least $6 per toh on all grades within the last 10 
months. What is the'cause of this reduction ? 
Not British competition—and that is the only 
possible competition—for the price of British 
iron hasrisen. No, sir; the price of American 
iron has gone down under domestic competi- 
tion and the general depreciation of prices. 
Keep your duty high enough to induce other 
men to build furnaces and rolling-mills and 
before 5 years you will find American iron 
cheapened to the level of the markets of the 
world, and that without a commensurate reduc- 
tion of wagés. ; 

HOW THE INTERNAL REVENUE CAN BE DISPENSED 
WITH. 

But I return to my subject. The gentle- 
man from Ohio asked from what eight sources 
$180,000,000 of revenue can‘be derived. I 
find I overstated the number required; but six 
articles are necessary to give us all the income 
wê neéd this year from that source. Let me 


state the receipts from these six sources dur- 
They were as follows: 


ing the last year. 
From distilled spirits. 


From tobatto.. siss 09 
From fermented liquors. 099,879 
From banks and bankers 3,335,516 
From incomes........ 34,791,855 
From stamps 5 16,420,710 

$129,104,068 


“Sit, month by month, since the close of the 


last fiscal year, the receipts from each of these | 


sources have been larger than those of the 
corresponding month of last year. There is 
a regular ‘monthly increase in. every, item. 
Retaining but these’ six sources of internal 
revenue we Can mitigate their exactions at 
least by increasing the exemption from the 
income tax or reducing the. rate, and. still 
obtain an excess over the amount that is abso- 
lutely required. I am -in.favor of adopting 
this course, and -believe ‘that in-three years 
more, or-in five at most, we can wipe out all 
our internal taxes except stamps and tobacco. 


Mr. SCHENCK. And spirits. 

Mr. KELLEY. No. JIamanxiousto make 
spirits free as soon as we can. I would make 
this change in the interests of the farmers of 
the country. But I do not wish to run into a 
digression, and will recur to this point. I pro- 
ceed to invite the attention of the committee 
to the cost of collecting the internal. revenue. 
In 1867 it was $8,982,686 ; in 1868, $9,327,801, 
and in 1869, $7,218,610, requiring for the three 
years the expenditure of $25,528,597. Why, 
sir, its abolition would be equal to the pay- 
ment of $183;000,000 of the public debt. We 
hope to fund ourinterest-bearing debt atan ayer- 
age of 4}per cent. This will save $18,000,000, 
Before the end of this fiscal year there will be 
in the Treasury $100,000,000 of our bonds, the 
interest on which is $6,000,000 per annum, 
which, with the other sum and the cost ofcol- 
lecting the internal revenue, would make a 
reduction of $32,500,000 in the annual expenses 
of the Government; : If the bill under discus- 
sion shall become a law we will, I. Welieve, 
although it lightens the burdens of the people 
at least $20,000,000 per annum, be able in five 
years to niakeé even distilled spirits free, and 
rely on stamps and the tax on tobacco. 

THE EFFECT OF PROTECTION ON PRICES AGAIN. 

The gentleman from Iowa said that pig iron 
sells at $40a ton and yields at least $15 profit. 
I have the Iron Age, a paver of the highest 
authority among dealers in iron and hardware, 
and I do not find it puts it at the pricé named 
by the gentleman.. March. 12 it quotes prices 
at Philadelphia of American pig iron, No. 1, 
for foundery use, as $83 50 to $34; No. 2, 
foundery, $31 50.to. $82; gray forge, $30 to 
$81; white and mottled, $2850 to $29. There 
is some difference between these prices and 
$40; andif the gentleman was as far out of the 
way in the profits of iron-makers as in the cost 
of iron he has shownclearly enough that there is 
no profit in making pig iron at this time. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garrieip] hands 
me'a still later paper, showing a further re- 
duetion. But every business man knows that 
the price is receding under the rapid increase 
of domestic competition. 

The English people know what would be the 
effect of the reduction of our duty. I hold in 
my hand the annual circular of a leading iron 
firm in London advising the English iron-mak- 
ers of the state of the trade and the prospect 
for this year. “Let me read from this circular, 
which I may say was evidently not intended 
for American consumption : 

“No. 58 OLD BROAD Street, . 
LONDON, December 31, 1869. 


“Sir: This has beens prosperous year for theiron- 
masters... Our monthly. ‘advice of exports will have. 
revealed the cayse.. Three countries alone—Russia, 
India, and the United States—hayve purchased 940,000 
tons of British rails. Under these unprecedented ex- 
ports the price has ruled firm, and good Erie rails 
are now. worth £6 15s. net, 

“Goal and pig iron.~-Over-production has kept 
down the price; but at length the demand for pigs 
appears to have overtaken the supply, and they are 
firm at anadvance of 5s. upon the year, | 

“Old rails have beenlargely used by rail-mills, and 
have advanced 10s, also during the year. 

“Wages have advanced over the whole mining 
district. At æ meeting in London this week the 
Welshiron-masters voted an advance of 10 per cent. 

“Oost of the finished rails to the manufacturer is 
thus settled. The buyer is, however, more interested 
in the relation of supply to demand. i 

'“Thesupply of railway bars has greatly increased; 
many merchant bar-millshave taken to rails,and all 
the millshave increased their make. This increased 
product has, however, found ready sale, and will not- 
probably decrease. . 

"The demand for next year promises to be good. 
Most of the mills have orders for three, and some for 
six months. Home railways must buy more largely 
than in 1869. Indiawill also take moro rails: Russia 
isnot so eager a buyer asat this time last year., The 
Government, however, continues to build roads for 
commercial and military purposes, and while the 
English investors retain: their present. partiality for 
Russian securities there will be no lack of money. 
Yet with the present out-turn a material reduction 
of the American duty; or sométhing equally bighifi-~ 
cant, is necessary to advance the price above $T”: 


1870.] 
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Yes, Mr. Chairman, a material reduction of 
the American duty, or something equally. sig- 
nificant,is necessary to enable the British iron- 
master to advance his price beyond £7; and 
the day the telegraph announces that. we have 
reduced our duty on pig and railroad iron will 
be the day on which the price of British iron 
will go up. I pray you be admonished by this 
circular. 

T have also an article from the Manchester 
Examiner and Times of January 3, 1870, re- 
lating to cotton, as compared with the year pre- 
ceding; and from what I shall read it will be 
seen that iron is not the only English interest 
which will be improved by the reduction of our 
duties. The organ of the cotton-spinners of 
Manchester says: 

‘As compared with the years preceding the Amor- 
ican war, this country has received during the past 
few years £7,000,000 to £8,000,000 less per annum for 
tho cost of manufacturing cotton, and there can be 
no question that in comparison with the cost of cot- 
ton this country has marketed the cheapest cloth 
over made; and if cotton manufacturers on the con- 
tinent of Hurope had not been protected by high tar- 
iffs they would have been swept from the field.” 

Yes, repeal the protective duties on cotton, 
which are so abhorrent to the gentleman from 
Jowa, says the Examiner and Times of Man- 
chester, and the free-trade league and the cot- 
ton manufactures of the country will be swept 
from the field. 

TUR TARIFFS OF BNGLAND AND. FRANCE DISCRIMINATE 
AGAINST AMERICAN FARMERS. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr.Brooxs} 
held up the English tariff to our view. Gen- 
tlemen may have been surprised to hear me 
say that I was very anxious to hasten the day 
when the tax on distilled spirits should be re- 
pealed. Gentlemen from the agricultural dis- 
tricts of France and England discriminate spe- 
cially against you and your constituents in their 
tariffs. Jingland derives nearly half her cus- 
toms from inordinate dutieson the produc- 
tions of the American farmer, or from agricul- 
tural products with which this country could 
supply her. Let us look at the facts. The 
gentleman from New York held up the tariff 
of England; said it yields £21,602,414 ster- 
ling, or $108,000,000; but he did not invite 
your attention to the fact that she raises over 
354,000,000, or more than one half, by duties 
that discriminate against our farmers. Yet 
such is the case. Sheraises from tobacco and 
snuff, one of our leading agricultural staples 
and its immediate product, £6,542,460, or 
$82,712,300, The friends of free trade say we 
do not import enough English iron; we do not 
import enough English cotton goods; we do 
not import enough English woolen goods, con- 
sidering how cheap we can buy them all. If 
we are to reduce our duties and import more 
Ibeg the Representatives of the farming States 


of the West to demand something like reci- | 


procity on behalf of their constituents, for 
whose grain there is no market. very yard 
of cotton and woolen goods and every ton of 
iron represent the grain and meat consumed 
by the families of the men who produced it; 
and wlile our grain goes to waste for the want 
of purchasers, the friends of protection protest 
against importing that grown in other coun- 
tries, even when converted into cloth or iron. 
The cloth and iron would be as good if made 
where well-paid laborers eat freely of Ameri- 
can wheat, butter, and meat; and to those who 
cannot sell their crop at any price a neighbor- 
ing furnace, factory, or rolling-mill would be a 
blessing, eveu though they could not buy cloth 
or iron at Englislaprices. But I must proceed. 

I have shown that of the $108,000,000 Eng- 
land raises by her tariff she gets $82,712,300 
by duties on one of our agricultural staples. 
Her duties on tobacco are taxes, for England 
has no tobacco-fields to develop. They are, 
therefore, not protective duties. Like our 
duties on tea, coffee, pepper, aud spice, they. 
are taxes purely. Butletus goa little further 
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into thig matter. England raises $21,667,565 
on spirits. This is an absolute discrimination 
against our grain. - Were that duty removed 
the farmer and. distiller would be. working 
together, and instead of exporting wheat and 
corn at ‘prices that will not cover the cost of 
production and transportation their produce 
would be manufactured into alcohol, pork, and 
lard oil; and while our own laboring people 
would have- cheaper provisions the farmer 
would greatly reduce the cost of transportation 
and have an ample market for his grain man- 
ufactured into alcohol, pork, and oil. Yet 
gentlemen representing agricultural. districts 
plead with us to admit British goods at lower 
rates, while she gathers $54,599,865 in a single 
year by imposing such duties on tobacco as 
greatly diminish its consumption and such on 
spirits as preclude the importation of our grain 
in the only forms in which it can be profitably 
exported. ; 

ENGLAND A HIDEOUS MONOPOLY—FREE TRADE SUP- 

PORTS IT. 

Mr: BROOKS, of New York. Let me state 
that our great agricultural products—cotton, 
which is an immense product, and wheat, corn, 
&c.—are admitted duty free. 

Mr. KELLEY. To that I reply that they 
take our cotton because they cannot live with- 
outit, and our wheat and corn when they cannot 
buy cereals cheaper elsewhere. Trance has a 
duty on wheat and flour even when imported 
in French vessels. Weare too far from the 
sea-board, and the cost of transportation from 
our grain-fields is too great for us to send them 
grain in bulk at present prices. The cheapest 
way of transporting corn is inthe form of alco- 
hol. In this form we could send it profitably 
were their duties not prohibitory. Mngland 
will take raw materials from countries from 
which she can buy cheapest. But her much- 
lauded free trade does not offer any advan- 
tage to the American. Gentlemen talk about 
monopolists, and aver that protection fosters 
monopolies. Sir, the world has never seen 
so heartless, so unrelenting, and so gigantic 
a monopoly as the British Government and 
the manufacturing power that sustains it. It 
ig a monopoly which has desolated Ireland 
and swept her factories from the face of the 
earth. ireland, less than a century ago, before 
the union, the home of a contented people, and 
the seat of a busy and prosperous industry, is 
now a land whose people are born only to be 
watched and hunted as felons, or exiled from 
the land they love so well. The manufacturing 
and landed monopoly of England but a few 
years ago huddled into their graves the decay- 
ing bodies of more than 1,000,000 of the people 
of Ireland, who died of starvation in a single 
year. 

It is a monopoly which has inflicted on Brit- 
ish India wrongs even greater than these. 
Three years ago the air of the whole wide 
district of Orissa was fetid with the stench 
rising from the decaying bodies of more than 
1,000,000 people who had starved in one of 
the richest agricultural regions in the world, 
because under England’s enlightened free 
trade they were not permitted to diversify their 
industries, and when their single crop failed 
they were permitted to starve, as the Irish were 
when the rot assailed their only crop, the po- 
tato. This English monopoly is so absolute 
and selfish that it will not allow provinces and 
colonies to diversify their industry. It binds 
them to the culture of one product—India, cot- 
ton, and Ireland, men for exportation. Shall 
she also hold the people of the Northwest as 
her commercial subjects and doom them to 
raise wheat and wheat alone? We can break 
its power and overthrow this monstrous mo- 
nopoly. Yes, by peaceful arts, without the 
clash of arms, we can emancipate the hundreds 
of millions of people England now oppresses. 
The source of her power is her commercial 


and manufacturing supremacy, and this we can 


| and should undermine, as we are its chief sup: 


port. With our cotton-fields, our widespread 
and inexhaustible deposits of all the metals, 
and our immense sheep-walks, we should sup- 
ply all our wants. When we do this ouy cóm- 
merce will revive, for populous nations that 
supply their own markets always produce & sur- 
plus which they can export at low prices... But 
now England properly regards us ag a depend: 
ency more profitable than ‘‘all the English- 
speaking dependencies of the empire.” On 
this point the London ‘Times of February 25, 
when discussing the bill now under considera- 
tlon, says: 

“The fiscal policy of the United States is for us a 
subject of no remoteor transiont interest, Although 
statistics may be adduced to prove that in propor- 
tion to population the colonies are our best. custom- 
ers, yet in the mass our trade with republican Amer- 
ica is by far the largest item in tho balance-sheet of 
our exports to foreign countries, and isnearly equal 
to that with all the English-speaking dependencies 


of the empire.” ae: 
A HOME MARKE—A PREDICTION FULFILLED. 


Gentlemen sneer atthe idea of a home mar- 
ket. Sir, on the Ist of June, 1868, we had 
under consideration a proposition to permit 
table whisky to remain m bond under certain 
conditions. In the course of the discussion I 
urged upon gentlemen from the West who were 
opposing it the propriety of giving effect to 
that proposition. : I pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the House the fact that age quadrupled 
the value by improving the quality of fine 
whisky, and that our whisky was supersed- 
ing. French brandy in general use. {urged 
the importance of this to the grain-growing 
States. Turning to my remarks [ find the fol- 
lowing prediction, the fulfillment of which has 
occurred even before I expected it: 


“The people of the Northwest, it seems to me, arc 
specially interested in this question. ‘hey will find 
that they cannot afford to expel from their inland 
section of the country any branch of manufactures. 
Yhoy need the opportunity to export their grain corr- 
centrated in the form of whisky, high-wines, or other 
manufactures. Lam no Cassandra and they will not 
believe me, but I tell theim they are entering upon a 
competition that willexclude them from the markets 
of the world if they depend upon the export of their 
grain in bulk as food or mere rawmaterial, Do you 
mark, gentlemen of Missouri, [Ninois, and Wisconsin, 
that California is loud in the expression of her grati- 
tude for the fact that 130 vessels have peen added to 
the ficet for carrying her grain to New York and trans- 
atlantic ports? Tacy can send grain in bulk 22,000 
niles to thesea-board of New nglandor Old England 
at less cost for transportation than you can send yours 
to the sex-board by rail. Oregon is groaning under her 
crop of wheat, and her people are fearing thui means 
of its transportation to market may not be at hand. 
But this distant competition is not what you have 
most cause to dread. ‘The South, no longer your 
customer for food for man and beast, looms up your 
competitor. Her advantages over you are manifold 
as they are manifest. Sho lics between you and the 
ocean. Her grain-fields are upon the banks of navi- 
gablo rivers which flow to the Gulf or the ocean, and 
ator near the mouth of each is asea-port. From Nor- 
folk around to Galveston, Texas, the grain of the 
farmers of the several States may be floated to tho 
sea-board upon rafts and thero find shipping. Eug- 
land and western Europe are not the countries to 
which we chiefly export grain and flour. Our chief 
markets for these are Central and South America, 
and the islands to which the southern States are 
neighbors; and Etell you that if the people of the far 
Northwest do not take heed, and by diversifying their 
industry convert their raw materials into more com- 
pact productions, the day is not three years distant 
when their crops will waste in the fields for the want 
of a market to which they will pay the cost of trans- 
portation.” 


Not two years have gone by, and you are 
crying out that you have raised wheat in vain, 
that there is no market for it; that the cost of 
getting it toa market consumes it. Ay, and 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] says 
that in the face of these facts we are offering 
inducements to thousands to go at wheat-grow- 
ing, that the homestead law is tempting immi- 
grants to engage in wheat-growing and add to 
the unsalable and unavailable stock. That is 
true; and how would he improve matters? 
He agrees with me that the homestead law is 
beneficent and should not be repealed. What, 
then, is the gentleman’s proposition. It is 
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identical with those we have heard from so 
many gentlemen—reduced duties on coal, salt, 
hides, lumber, iron, and woolen goods. 

This is the burden and refrain ofall the sweet 
singers trained in the musical academy of D. 
A. Wells, Commissioner of Revenue, and let 
us right here test its merit. Lower the duties 
on coal, salt, lumber, hides, iron, and woolen 
goods. Well, how will this increase the num- 
ber of consumers of American grain or dimin- 
ish the number of grain-growers? There are 
more than 1,500,000 of our peeple engaged in 
or dependent on the labor of producing these 
articles. What will become of them? They 
cannot live on ‘‘rye and potatoes,” as German 
workmen in the same trades do. They will 
not even be content to get meat once a week, 
as the workmen of England are; and if they 
be not work must stop. And I ask gentle- 
men from the grain country what they suppose 
these people will do with themselves when the 
fire has gone out in the forge and furnace, and 
the loom and spindle stand still, and the salt- 
kettle rusts, and there is no work in the coal 
mine because the manufactures that made a 
market for it have been transferred to foreign 
countries in which wages are low and where the 
‘working people live on rye and potatoes.’’ 

Thank God, we cannot doom them to this 
fate. The homestead law is their protection. 
In a cabin on 120 acres of public land they 
can raise wheat, potatoes, and afew sheep and 
pigs; the old-fashioned spinning-wheel and 
loom, easily made by skilled mechanics, will 
convert their home-grown wool into fabrics, 
and they can thus live till wiser legislators suc- 
ceed us and reanimate the general industries 
of the country by restoring the protective sys- 
tem now in force. 

Is that the remedy? Is free trade a specific 
for all or any of our ills? No, sir, it is sheer 
quackery, charlatanism. The only cure, the 
evil of which western grain-growers complain, 
is to increase the number of consumers and 
decrease the number of growers of wheat; raise, 
if possible, the wages of workmen so asto make 
mechanical employments attractive ; say to the 
farmers’ sons, ‘‘ There is work and good wages 
for you in the machine-shop, the forge, the fur- 
nace, or the mill ;” say to the men whose capital 
is unproductive on farms, “Build mills, sink 
shafts to the coal-bed which underlies your 
farm; avail yourselvesof the limestone quarry 
and the ore-bed, whether of iron, lead, copper, 
zine, or nickel; employ your industry and cap- 
ital so that it shall be profitable to you, your 
country, and mankind;’? and in a little while 
you will cheapen iron and steel and make an 
adequate market for all the grain of the coun- 
try. ‘The gentleman’s remedy is the theory of 
the homeopathic physician, that like cures like, 
which though it may be correct in physics, is 
not an approved maxim in social science. 

Mr. ALLISON. I would like the gentleman 
to state how long it will be before that happy 
period will arrive? 

Mr. KELLEY. Well, sir, I cannot tell 
exactly. It will depend upon the degree of 
promptness with which the remedy is applied. 
But if the Clerk will do me the kindness to give 
me a little rest by reading a letter from an Irish 
patriot, one who knew England’s tenderness for 
her laboring people experimentally at home in 
Ireland, and who laid one of his limbs away in 
the service of our country during the war, and 
now lives in Quincy, Illinois, I will endeavor to 
give the gentleman some idea. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

_| We haye a population of 35,000 or 40,000, and our 
citizens are just commencing to awake to the neces- 
sity of cncouraging local manufacturing. We have 
2 paper mills, 10 flour mills, 5 tobacco factories: sales 
$1,500,000; 9 machine-shops; sales $1,050,000; 5 ma- 
chine founderies; 4 stove foundcriés turned out last 
year 36,400 stoves, amounting to $473,200 cash sales; 
2 boilershops, turning out$216,000 per year; 15 wagon 
and plow shops, with a capital of $260,000; 4 planing 
milis, capital $180,000; 14 manufacturers of saddles 


and harness,capital $233,400; and numerousotherstoo 
tedious to mention. ‘here is a company at present 
engaged in boring for coal, with fine prospects of suc- 
cess. If we-can only get coal here manufacturing 
will spring up allaround us. I have thought some 
of organizing a stock company to build factories and 


supply funds to encourage skilled workmen to enter || 


into what is called the codperative system. I shall 
shortly test the matter to see if it can be made to 
work. j 

<" Ifthe friends of protection can hold their own 
till after the taking of the census the crisis will be 
passed, for that will show such progress in the mate- 
rial wealth of the nation that it will require a bold 
man indeed to attack our system of labor. It isuse- 
less for us to talk of competing with England while 
she keeps as many of her people in her poor-houses 
as she docs in her public schools—a country that 
expends seven ecighths more to keep up her poor- 
houses than she does to support herschools. Eng- 
land and Scotland have a population of 24,599,277, 
for the education of which sho has 14,591 schools, 
with 12,832 teachers, costing annually $4,212,500, 
while she expends for her poor-houses annually 
$32,595,000, Compare her with Illinois, a State sixty 
years ago in possession of the savages, but now pos- 
sessing a population of about 2,500,000, with 11,000 
schools and 20,000 teachers, costing $6,500,000 an- 
nually, moro than 50 per cent. greater than England, 
with a population ten times larger than us. The 
frec-trader says that pauperism is growing less in 
England under her free-trade system; but I find, 
from Purdy’s Report in 1866, she had 842,860; and I 
see by the American Cyclopedia of 1868 for that year 
1,034,832 paupers are reported. ‘These are facts for 
the American people to profit by. It is reported 
that there are now in London more than 80,000skilled 
workmen outofemployment. We hear much about 
English liberty, but I have been of the opinion that 
the kind of liberty they are cnjoying is that the wolf 
accords the lamb or the strong toward the weak in 
all nations—a liberty which, I trust, will never find 
a place among our institutions. g . 

“The sympathizers or advocates of this English sys- 
tem say that free trade will give us a market for our 
surplus produco in Hurope. But Ll find the more we 
ship tho less wo receive. In 1868 we exported to 
England 4,414,230 hundred weight of wheat, receiv- 
ing thorefor $17,952,850; in 1869, for the same period, 
7,938,818 hundred weight, receiving therefrom only 
$17,740,770, or $211,000 less than we received for half 
the amount the previous year, If wewere to change 
our policy, and instead of sending our wheat to Eng- 
land induce those 80,000 skilled workmen to come to 
us we would not then be compelled to look to Eng- 
land for a market. They will be compelled to come 
to us for our cotton and tobacco; but there is no 
need of us going to them for manufactured goods. 
We can take their surplus labor, transfer it to this 
country, and ultimately tend to the welfare of both, 
and thereby accomplish more than the sentimental 
philanthropists of Nurope and America can ever do 
by preaching “freo trade.” We are influenced too 
much by the political economists of Europe, who 
write to lickle the fancy of the wealthy few, without 
any regard to the rights of the laboring millions.” 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire in this connection, 
and before turning to other topics, to present a 
brief extract from a speech made in the United 
States Senate by the experienced merchant and 
enlightened statesman who represents New 
Jersey in that body, Hon. ALEXANDER G. Car- 
TELL. In the course of his remarks on the 22d 
of January, 1867, he said: 


"But, Mr. President, the harmony of interests 
which exists between agriculture and manufactures, 
and the truth of the position I have taken, are clearly 
shown by actual results. I am sure the Senate will 
excuse me if I draw an illustration from personal 
observation in my own mercantile life. Twenty 
years ago last autumn J embarked in the trade in 
breadstuffs in the city of Philadelphia. At that time, 
and for some succeeding years, the entire volume of 
my business was made up of consignments of agri- 
cuitural products from the valleys of the Susque- 
hanna, the Juniata, and the Lehigh. I havenot the 
figures at command, but Iam sure I speak within 
bounds when I say that my own house and the four 
or five others doing business from thesame points 
must have received from this quarter 4,000,000 to 
5,000,000 bushels of cereals per annum. Philadelphia 
is still the natural market for the surplus product 
of this territory, but for some years past there have 
not been consignments enough received from that 
entire section to realize commissions sufficient to pay 
the salary of a receiving clerk. 

“Do you ask, has productionfallen off? I answer, 
no; on the contrary, it has increased, but the whole 
line of these valleys has been dotted with furnaces 
and forges and rolling-mills and saw-mills and fac- 
tories and workshops, filled with operatives, and the 
consumer of agricultural products has been brought 
to the farmer’s doors. He now finds a readier mar- 
kot for his products at home at prices equal to those 
ruling on the sea-board, of which he avails himself 
and thus saves all the cost of transportation and fac- 
torage, equal at average prices to about 20 per cent. 
Nay, more, sir, my own firm has frequently within 
the past few years sold and shipped to the millers in 
one of these valleys, that in which the iron interest 
has been most developed, the Lehigh, wheat drawn 


from Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iows tosup- 
ply the deficiency in the consumptive want. And 
these products of the prairies of the West were sold, 
too, at a price far in excess of what could have been 
realized by exportation to any country on the faco 
of the globe. As aconsequence ofthisstate of things 
land has risen in value through all this section, and 
farms that could have been boughtfifteen or twenty 
years ago at $40 or $50 per acre are now salable at 
$150 or $200 per acre, Villages have grown to be 
towns, and towns havogrown to be cities, agriculture 
and manufactures have clasped hands and prosperity 
reigns.” 
PROTECTION STIMULATES IMMIGRATION. 

Sir, the gentleman from Iowa asked how 
long it would take if we shut up our machine- 
shops and mills, and closed our coal-mines, to 
turn 100,000 men into agriculturists. It would 
take one season. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ob no; that was not my 
question. |. 

Mr. KELLEY. That was what I was stating 
when you interrupted me. 

Mr. ALLISON. I wanted to know how long 
it would be before iron and steel would be pro- 
duced ata cheaper rate than itisnow imported. 
That was my question, — 

Mr. KELLEY. Ido not think I said cheaper 
than it is now imported, but cheaper than it 
can then beimported. As the price goes down 
here it is going up in England; and under the 
present daty we will soon be able to supply 
our own demand, and meet England in com- 
mon markets at equal prices. Sir, I want to 
show gentlemen from the West what effect 
the tariff has on immigration. I have before 
me the tariffs from the organization of the Gov- 
ernment down to the present time, given in ad 
valorem percentages, and a statement of the 
number of immigrants that arrived in each 
year, from 1856 to 1869 inclusive. By com- 
paring them I find that whenever our duties 
have been low immigration fell off, and when- 
ever our duties have been high the volume of 
immigration increased. This seems to be a 
fixed law. 

Both papers are taken from the immaculate 
report of David A. Wells, Special Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, and I therefore 
present them with some hesitancy, and with 
the remark that if they are incorrect it is not 
my fault. 

I find by these tables that in the nine years 
from 1856 to 1864, inclusive, we received 
1,403,497 immigrants; and in the four years 
of the protective tariff, of which so many 
gentlemen from the West whose States are 
not overcrowded complain, we have received 
1,514,816, or over 111,000 more in the four 
years of protection than in the nine preceding 
years of free trade and low tariff. But Í had 
better let the statement speak for itself. In 
introducing it Mr. Wells says: 

“The following is a revised and the most accurate 
attainablestatement of the course of alien immigra- 
tion into the United States sinco and including the 
year : 


Total in fourteen years... «2,918,213 
Teia trom July 1, 1865, to Jung:30,1869, five years, 
In 1856 the rate of duty on the aggregate of 
our imports was 20.8, and the number of immi- 
grants were 200,436 ; in 1859 the rate of duties 
had been reduced to 14.6, and the number of 
immigrants fell to 121,282. ` In 1861, by the 
acts of March 2, August 5, and December 24 the 
rate of duties was furtherreduced to 11.2. This 
broke the camel’s back. So many men were 
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thrown out of employment and wages sunk so 
low that none but agriculturists could come.to 
us with any prospect of improving their condi- 
tion, and immigration sunk to a point lower 
than it had been since the ever-to-be-remem- 
bered free-trade crisis of 1887-40. In that year 
but 91,920 immigrants arrived, and the depres- 
sion continued through the next year and the 
number of immigrants was but 91,987. By the 
act of July 14, 1862 the duties were raised, so 
that in 1863 they were up to 28.7, and the im- 
migration nearly sqaaled. that of the two pre- 
ceding years, having gone up 178,282. By the 
several acts of 1864, 1865, and 1866 the duties 
were increased, so that the duties on the import- 
ations of 1866 averaged 40.2 per cent., and im- 
migration went up to 818,554. Last year, when 
the West was further oppressed by the increase 
of duties on wool and copper, they averaged 41.2, 
and the number of immigrants went up to 
352,569; and the commissioners of immigra- 
tion assure us that this year the number will 
exceed 400,000. 

It is thus demonstrated historically that pre- 
cisely as we make our duties protective of high 
wages for labor, so do we bring skilled work- 
men from Germany, Belgium, France, and 
England to work in our mines, forges, fur- 
naces, rolling-mills, cotton and woolen facto- 
rieg, and create a home market for the grain 
of Jowa, Illinois, and the other States whose 
farmers complain that they have no market 
for their grain. 

SKILLED WORKMEN THE MOST VALUABLE COMMODITY 
WE CAN IMPORT. 

Mr. SCHENCK. We have free trade in 
men. 

Mr. KELLEY. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means [Mr. ScusxcK] 
suggests in this connection that we have free 
trade in men. Yes, men are on the free list. 
They cost us not even freight. Yet how they 
swell the revenues and help us pay the debtof 
the country! They are raised from helpless 
infancy, through tender childhood, and trained 
to skilled labor in youth in other lands, and in 
manhood allured by higher wages, they come 
to us and are welcomed to citizenship. In this 
way we have maintained a balance of trade that 
has enabled us to resist without bankruptey the 
ordinary commercial balance that has been so 
heavily against us. We promote free trade in 
men, andit is the only free trade I am prepared 
to promote. ` 

FRENCH PRER TRADE. 

The French tariff is as inimical to us as that 
of England. It is replete with prohibitory 
duties and absolute prohibitions. et France 
is spoken of to us by the English journals and 
in the declamations of gentlemen as a free-trade 
nation, Why, sir, on every article mentioned 
in the French tariff, unless it is absolutely free, 
the duty is so much if imported in French ves- 
sels, and so much more if imported in vessels 
of other nations. Every head of acolumnof the 
rates of duty established by the French tariff 
shows that you cannot import dutiable articles 
into France at the same rate in the vessel of 
another nation that you can in a French one. 
They read thus: 


lenesi tariff. 
and other countries. 


Articles. Imports. 
In French 
„In In jand treaty] 1” other 
French| other | vessels. | Y95598. 


vessels. vessels. | 


Mr: ALLISON. Are you in favor of that 
rule 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam. 

Mr, ALLISON. Soam I. 

Mr. KELLEY. Jam in favor of imposing 
duties so as to discriminate in favor of American 


with Great Britain | 


Ho. or Reps, 


shipping. Iam for every form of protection 
to American industry and enterprise. 

In the French tariff tobacco is classed as a 
colonial product, and its importation on private 
account is prohibited: It is'a Government 
monopoly. American grown tobacco, even in 
the leaf, is admitted into France only when the 


colonial supply fails; and then if it is carried 


in other than a French vessel it is madeto pay 
a duty of nearly 1 cent on the pound, which is 
imposed in order to tax foreign shipping. 


he gentleman from Iowa objects to the 


schedule under which duties are to be assessed 
under the committee’s bill, and specially to that 
of sugar. Let me invite his attention to some 
of the provisions of the French tariff on sugar: 
sugar from other than French possessions; 
sugar similar to refined powdered, above No. 
20, from foreign countries, &c.; sugar, refined, 
from other possessions, are prohibited. ‘Thus 
all sugars refined or advanced in other than 
French possessions are prohibited, as is also 
molasses, 

Mr. SCHENCK. That has built up their 
beet-sugar manufacture. 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes; aiid it is an industry 
we should build upin the West. J want to run 
cursorily through this tariff. ‘The importation 
of cast iron into France is prohibited. Wrought 
iron in plates is prohibited. Manufactures of 
iron of certain kinds are prohibited. All chem- 
ical products not enumerated are prohibited. 
All extracts of dye-woodsare prohibited. Dye- 
woods are admitted free; but if American or 
other labor has been expended in making ex- 
tracts from dye-woods the extracts are prohib- 
ited. Gentlemen of the free-trade school gen- 
erally and the gentlemen from New York [Mr. 
Brooks] and from Iowa [Mr. Axtison] assail 
vehemently, and as I think most unfairly, the 
iron schedule and duties on steel proposed by 
the committee's bill. How differently France 
estimates the importance of these vital indus- 
tries. Her tariff prohibits all manufactures of 
zine and other metals not specially named and 
the following articles of iron and steel, in the 
production of which we excel both her and 
England in quality and cheapness: 

“Castings, not polished: chairs for railroads, 
plates, &e., cast in open air; cylindric tubes, plain 
or grooved columns, gus-retorts, d&c., and other 
artieles without ornament or finish; hollow-ware 
not included above; castings, polished or turned; 
the same, tinned, varnished, &e.; household uten- 
sils and other articles not enumerated, of iron or 
sheet iron, polished or painted; same, enameled or 
varnished; all articles of stecl; iron, blacksmiths’ 
work; locksmiths’ work; nails, by machine; nails, 
by hand; wood-screws, bolts, serew-nuts.’” 

France prohibits and excludes these articles 
that her poorly paid workmen may be protected 
against the productions of those of Belgium 
and Germany, who receive even less than they. 
All tissues of cotton, except nankeens, pro- 
duce of India, lace, manufactured by hand or 
otherwise, and tulle, with lace-work, are also 
prohibited. Cotton and woolen yarns are also 
prohibited by the general tariff, though admitted 
at high and most scientifically rated protective 
duties from England under the import tariff 
treaty with that country. . 

Yes, sir, if we spin our cotton into yarn, or 
weave it into a tissue or fabric, it is excluded 
fromthe broad empire of France. If you carry 
it there raw, with no labor in it save that of the 
slave or the freedman, you can take itin, but as 
yarn or a tissue it is prohibited. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE FREE LIST. 

The committeein proposing the extended free 
list embraced in the second section of the bill 
hoped to accomplish two important objects, one 
of which was to promote direct commerce be- 
tween us and those non-manufacturing coun- 
tries which require the productions of our shops 
and mills, and whose raw materials we require; 
and the other was to give our manufacturers 
and mechanics, free of duty, those essentials 
which France, England,and Belgium admit free. 


A majority of the committee believe that the 
adoption of this. will do much to revive our 
commerce, and not only quicken established 
industries, but lead to the introduction of 
new ones, and thus increase the market for 
the productions of the farm and reduce the 
cost and price of a large range of manufac- 
tured goods. We ‘think it is sound policy 
to let in free raw materials that we cannot 
produce, and collect our revenue from articles 
in the production of which labor has been 
expended, This is the theory of the bill we 
reported. It has the sanction of the sagacity 
and experience of France and England, and 
was framed regardless of the teachings of mere 
theorists and school-men. 


DUTIES ON WOOL AND WOOLENS. 

Mr. Chairman, although I had made some 
preparation for its illustration, I had not 
expected to go into so general a discussion of 
the effect of protection upon the interests of 
the farmer. The wide range the discussion 
has taken must be my apology for one other 
view of the subject. The gentleman from 
Towa told us that the wool interest is suffering 
from the excessive duties imposed on woolen 
cloths by the existing tariff, and that the com- 
mittee proposes to continue them. Sir, I may 
be very dull, but after hearing the gentleman 
it still seems to me thatthe wool interest must 
have been benefited by the bill increasing the 
duties on wool and woolens. We certainly have 
more people wearing wool now than we had in 
1860. We have, as 1 have shown, received over 
2,000,000 immigrants since then, and our 
natural increase is at least 1,000,000 per 
annum ; yet I find by the thirteenth report of 
the commissioners of her Britannic Majesty's 
customs that the declared value of woolen 
manufactures exported to the United States 
was, in June, 1860, £8,414,050, while in 1868, 
nearly a decade thereafter, it was £8,658,482— 
an increase of £284,382 in 8 years. 

Who has grown the wool that clothes ourin- 
creased population? Our freedmen now wear 
ordinary woolen clothes. The ‘poor whites” 
of the South now wear what they call ‘store 
goods,” but to which they were unused before 
the rebellion. The cold Northwest, whose 
people wear woolen goods all the year, has 
increased its population so largely that it is 
demanding enlarged representation on this 
floor without waiting for the census. 

Our wool-wearing population has nearly 
doubled; yet the amount of wool imported is 
scarcely greater than it was eight years ago. 
Where does the wool come from? Does it drop 
gently from the heavens, like the dew, or is it 
grown upon the sheep of western and southern 
{atmers ? 

THE WAY TO REDUCE THB TAXES. 

Sir, I am as anxious to reduce taxes as rap- 
idly as it can be done consistently with the 
maintenance of the public credit and the grad- 
ual extinguishment of the debt as any man on 
this floor. I do not make this declaration now 
for the first time. On the 81st of January, 
1866, 1 saw that, the war being over, the freed- 
men must be provided with the means of mak- 
ing a living by other labor than that of the 
| plantation hand; that the women of the South 
must have employment; that there must be a 
diversification of our industry; thatthe North- 
west would be shut out from her markets if 
she did not diversify her industry ; and in the 
course of some remarks I made that day in 
favor of remitting taxes, both internal and 
external, I described the bill now under con- 
sideration. In stating how 1 would reduce the 
burdens of the people I said: 


; “I havo never been able to believe that a national 
debt is a national blessing. I have seen how good 
might be interwoven with or educed from evil, or 
! how a groat evil might, under certain conditions, be 
turned to good account; but beyond this I havo 
| never been ableto regard debt, individual ernational, 
| asa blessing. It may be that, as in the inscrutable 
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providence of God it. required nearly five-years of 
war to extirpate the national crime of slavery, and 
anguish and grief found their way to nearly every 
hearth-side inthe country before we would recognize 
the manhood of the race we had so: long oppressed, 
it wag algo necessary that. we should be involved in 
a debt of unparalleled magnitade that wo might be 
compelled to avail ourselves of the wealth that lies 
so freely around us, and by.opening markets for well- 
rewarded industty make our land, what in theory it 
has over been, the refuge of the oppressed of all 
climes. England, ifsupreme selfishness be consistent 
with sagacity; has been: eminently sagacious in pre- 
venting us from becoming a manufacturing people; 
for with our enterprise, our ingenuity, our freer insti- 
tutions, the extent of our country, the cheapness of 
our land, the diversity of ourresources, the grandeur 
of our seas, lakes, and rivers, we should long ago 
have been ‘able to offer her best workmen such 
inducements as would have brought them by mil- 
lions to help bear our burdens and fight our battles. 
We oan thus raise the standard of British and conti- 
nentalwages and protect American workmen against 
ill-paid competition. This we must do if we mean to 
maintain the nationalhonor. The fields now under 
culture, the houses now existing, the mines now 
being worked, the men we now employ, cannot pay 
our debt. To mect its annual interest by taxing our 
present population and developed resources would 
be to continue an eyer-enduring burden. y 

“Fhe principal of the debt must be paid; but as it 
was contracted for posterity its extinguishment 
should not impoverish those who sustained the bùr- 
dens of thewar. Tamnotanxious to reduce thetotal 
of our debt, and would in this respect follow the 
example of England, and as its amount has been 
fixed would not for tho present trouble myself about 
its aggregate except to prevent its increase. My 
anxiety is that the taxes it involves shall be as little 
oppressive as possible, and be so adjusted that while 
defending our industry against foreign assault, they ma 
add nothing to the cost of those necessaries of life which 
we cannot produce, and for which we must therefore 
look to other lands. The raw materiala entering into 
our manufactures, which twe are yet unable to produce, 
but on which weunwisely impose duties, would put into 
the free list with tea, coffee, and other euch purely for- 
eign essentials of life, and would impose duties on com- 
moditres that compete with American productions, 30 as 
to protect every feeble or infant branch of industry and 
quicken thosa thai are robust. Lwould thus cheapen the 
elements of life and enable those whose capital is em- 
barked in any branch of production to offer such wages to 
the skilled workmen of alè lands as would steadily and 
rapidly increase our numbers, and, as is always the case 
in the neighborhood of growing cities or towns f con- 
siderable extent, increase the return for farm labor; 
this poticy would open new mines and quarries, build 
new furnaces, forges, and factories, and rapidly in- 
ereaso the taxable property and taxable inhabitants 
of the country. 

* Let us pursue for twenty years thesoiind national 
policy of protection, and wo will doublo our popula- 
tion and more than quadruple our capital and re- 
duce our indebtedness per capita and per acre to 
little more than a nominal sum. Thug each man 
can ‘without moneys’ pay the bulk of his portion 
of tho debt by blessing others with the ability to 
bear an honorable burden,” 


My views on these points have undergone 
no change, and I cannot more aptly describe 
the bill before the committee, in general terms, 
than I thus did more than four years ago. 

THN DEFECTS OF THE PRESENT TARIFF AND THE REM- 
EDIES SUGGESTED BY THE NEW BILL. 

Why not maintain the existing tariff, and 
wherein does the bill submitted by the Co- 
mittee of Ways and Means differ from it? 
Several gentlemen have propounded these 
questions, and I now propose to answer them 
briefly and rapidly. The existing law is erude 
and contains many incongruous provisions. 
It is not in accord with the theory of the free- 
trader or the protectionist. It imposes the 
heaviest duties on articles of common consump- 
tion that we cannot produce. Thus, on chalk, 
not an inch of which has, so far as I have heard, 
been discovered in our country, it imposes a 
duty of 833} per cent. It is bought at from 
75 cents to $1 50 per ton, and the duty is $10. 
This onerous duty is not protective. We have 
no chalk-fields, and produce no substitute for 
it. Itistherefore simply a tax, and one that 
everybody feels; the boy at his game of mar- 
bles, or before the blackboard in school, the 
housewife when she cleans her silver or bri- 
tannia ware, and the farmer in thé cost of putty. 
for his windows. The new bill pats chalk on 
the free list, ; ees, ; 

Mr. ALLISON. Have we not increased the 
duty on putty, which enters into use in the 
house of every citizen in the land? i 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir; and why- did we 


do it? AJL our western farmers: are raising 
wheat, and many of them can find no. market 
for their crop, and this bill, it ishoped, will, if it 
become a law, induce some-of them to produce 
other things. -. We import immense amounts of 
Hnseed and castor-oil, and- tho majority of the 
committee hoped that by raising the. duty on 
these oils, and those which may be substituted 
for them, it would induce some of them to 
raise flax and manufacture the oil. Again, we 
import great quantities of goods made of flax 
and substitutes for it, and we hoped that bet- 
ter daties on the oil and on these fabrics might 
lead to the establishment of linen and other 
mills in the interior. And as linseed-oil is the 
ingredient of chief value in putty, we raised the 
duty on it to correspond with that on oil, We 
hope thus to secare to every citizen good and 
cheap putty, made of freechalk and American- 
grown oil. 

THE ALLEGATION THAT WE PROTECT OUR MANUPAC- 
TURES BY DUTIES AVERAGING. FORTY PER CENT. IS 
NOT TRUE, 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to 
the unfairness, unintentional of course, of the 
statement of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Brooks] that the existing tariff gives 
protection equal to an average of 41.2 per cent. 
That is the percentage of duties on the aggre- 
gate of our imports, and he will hardly claim 
that the duty of over 833 per cent. on chalk is 
protective of any of our industries. 

Again, we collect a duty of 300 per cent. 
on pepper. Why should black pepper pay 300 
per cent.? Do we grow it anywhere in this 
country? Is this duty protective of any of our 
industries? Yon pay 5 centsa pound for pep- 
per and the tariff imposes a duty of 15 cents, 
gold, equal to 800 per cent., and the gentle- 
man includes this in his average of protective 
duties. Do we grow cloves or clove-stems in 
any part of the country? Is the duty on them 
protective? Itis on cloves 355 per cent. and 
on clove-stems 386 per cent., and yet the gen- 
tleman also includes these with his protective 
duties. I think gentlemen perceive by this 
time what I meant when I said that many of 
the provisions of the present tariff are incon- 
gruous. While many of them are high enough 
for protection they are countervailed by higher 
duties on raw materials that we cannot pro- 
duce, and which rival nations admit free or 
under very low duties. 

I shall not attempt to bring all such incongru- 
ities to the attention of the committee, but beg 
leave to allude to a few more. On cayenne pep- 
per, the duty is 803 per cent.; on allspice, 8764 
per cent.; on nutmegs, 188} per cent.; on crude 
camphor, 113 per cent.; on saltpeter, 774 per 
cent.; on varnish gums, none of which are pro- 
duced in this country, 80 per cent.; on tea, the 
laborer’s refreshing drink, 783 percent. : on cof- 
fee, 474 percent: Teould largely extend this list 
of duties, each of which is a tax on some article 
of common consumption not produced in the 
country, and to that extent a bonus to our com- 
petitors. TIamin favorof making all such arti- 
cles free; and the committee has reduced the 
duties on them or put them on the free list. 
When this shall be done the gentleman from 
New York can calculate the percentageand find 
that our duties will compare favorably with 
those imposed by England and France. 

DUTIES WHICH NEED READJUSTHENT, 

Another serious fault of the existing law is 
that so many of its duties are ad valorem. 
Dishonest men take advantage of this and have 
goods invoiced below the proper value, and 
thus not only defraud the Governmént, but do 
wrong to both the home manufacturer and the 
honest importer. This system of duties has 
much to do with the decline of American com- 
merce. The large temptation to defraud the 
Government by undervaluation has caused 
great houses abroad to establish agencies here 
and to refuse to sell directly to an American 


purelaser;  Fhis is so with all the Sheffield 
steel-makers and most of the continental silk 
houses. In ‘this way the frauds of the steel- 
makers and ‘silk manufacti#rers’ have’ been 
enormous, amounting to Many millions of dol- 
lars. © Fhe new bill substitutes specific duties 
wherever it is practicable. © = 

The duties now collected on alcoholic prep- 
arations, and those in the production of which 
spirits are used, such as quinine, chloroform, 
collodion, &e., dre now much too high, having 
been adjusted to the tax of $2 per gallon on 
distilled spirits. The new bill adjusts them to 
the lower tax now collected. l 

Many of the existing duties are so high as to 
defeat all their legitimate objects and deprive 
the Government of all revenue. This is espe- 
cially true of spices.” Jt was'im evidence from 
many sources that these are imported into 
New York ox San Trancisco and immediately 
shipped in’ bond to’ the British provinces, 
whence they are smuggled back. The bill of 
the committee proposes such reductions of 
the daties as will probably give the Govern- 
ment a handsome revenue while cheapening 
them to the consamer. -The value to the coun- 
try of the changes proposed cannot fail to be 
very great. i À : 

{UE PRESENT LAW SHOULD BR REVISED, NOT OVER« 
TAROWN. 

Would that I could impress upon the House 
my estimate of the value to the country of 
these changes. I am discussing the bill in no 
spirit of partisanship. In urging its accept- 
ance I am pleading the cause of the farmer 
and laborer, as I conscientiously believe that 
it will, if adopted, increase the purchasing 
power, the exchangeable value of every bushel 
of grain grown and hour of labor performed 
in our country.. Ihave no general condemna- 
tion for the existing law. It needs revision, 
but should not be overthrown. As a revenuc 
measure it has exceeded the anticipations of 
its friends and the most earnest friends of the 
Government.. It yielded for the year ending 
June 80, 1867; $176,417,810; for the year end- 
ing June 80, 1868, $164,464,599 56; and for 
the year ending June 80, 1869, $180,084;456 63 ; 
and no preceding tariff produced results com- 
parable to these. - 

And, sir, notwithstanding these faults it has 
been of great value as a protective measure. 
By its protective influence it has added much 
to the power of the country and the prosperity 
of the people. Under it our production of pig 
iron has been more than doubled, as I have 
already shown, and its production has been 
extended into new and-large fields in States 
where it was previously unknown... Thus has 
increased value been giventoallthelandinthose 
States ; the increase being equal to the addition 
of the value of. the mineral lands to that. of 
the agricultural surface; and more than that, 
it has provided a market in the neighborhood 
of each furnace, in which articles can be sold 
which would not bear transportation to distant 
points or foreign lands. The farmers of Iowa 
and Minnesota now produce for sale little of 
anything else than wheat and wool for export- 
ation to the sea-board States or elsewhere. 
When manafactories are built or mines opened, 
villages. spring up and create a market for roots, 
as potatoes and turnips, the productions of the 
garden and the orchard, and for hay, by which 
the western farmer will be relieved from the 
necessity of growing successive crops of wheat 
to the exhaustion of the soil. ‘I'hese villages 
also afford a market for lamb, veal, eggs, and 
all the thousand things that come in as subsid- 
lary sources of income even to those who farm 
on a great scale. “Thus have many farmers felt 
the protective influence of the existing tariff, 
as well as in the stimulus it has given to im- 
migration, and the addition-of the mineral to 
the agricultural valie of immense bodies of 
land in almost every State ; and whileendeay- 
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oring to improve it I renew my protest against 


its Fepeal or overthrow. . 


THE CAREPUL CONSIDERATION THAT HAS BEEN ÉN- 


` STOWED UPON THE BILL BY THE COMMITTEES. 

Mr. Chairmanand gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, your Committee of Ways and Meanshave 
devoted the earnest labor of a year to the con- 
sideration of the revision of the tariff, a duty 
you committed to them by special resolution 
of the House. In the discharge of that duty 
we have traveled in great part at our own proper 
cost, relieved largely by the hospitality of rail- 
road, steamship, and other transportation com- 
panies, from the rocky coasts of Massachu- 
setts, and the waters of its bay, along the long 
coast of California and Oregon, and over the 
beautiful waters of Puget sound, the Willa- 
mette and the Columbia rivers; we have list- 
enedto merchants, manufacturers, farmers, and 
men of enterprise, representing all the interests 
of every section of the country; and we have 
beenin allrespects painstaking and deliberatein 
our efforts to ascertain how tho existing provis- 
ions of the tariff can be so modified asto yield the 
Government adequate revenue, lighten the bur- 
dens of the people, and stimulate all their in- 
dustries with equal hand. And Iconscientiously 


believe that if the bill we have reported should” 


be adopted: without an amendment, except 
those the committee is prepared to suggest, its 
quickening influence would be felt in every 
department of the productive and commercial 
industries of the country. It would do much 
to revivify the languishing shipping interest. 
It would give new and grander proportions to the 
market for your agricultural products. It would 
maintain in a healthy condition your manu- 
facturing and mechanical establishments, and 
it would say to capitalists here and abroad, 
‘The protective policy of the country is con- 
firmed; you may safely embark in new enter- 
prises and develop new elements of the. illim- 
itable store and varieties of wealth now lying 
dormant within the country.’’ 


HOW IT WILL STINULATH THE SHIPPING INTEREST. 

Do gentlemen ask how it will quicken com- 
merce? Let them turn to its free list. Our 
commerce is now with manufacturing nations 
inhabiting the grain-growing and metalliferous 
regions of Europe. They produce everything 
we do except cotton, rice, tobacco, and petro- 
leum; other than these they want but little 
from us, unless war or drought or excessive 
rain prevails over so large a section as to ma- 
terially diminish the grain crop. We should 
cultivate an exchange of products with thenon- 
manufacturing tropical or semi-tropical coun- 
tries. We want their gums, spices, barks, 
ivory, dye-woods, drugs, and other productions 
which they would gladly exchange for our grain, 
spirits, cotton fabrics, axes, hoes, shovels, and 
an infinite variety of our productions. ‘These 


countries are our natural markets, but we have | 


excluded ourselves from them by our tariff 
laws. All other manufacturing countries admit 
their productions free, while we impose duties 
onthem which, as Ihave shown, are taxes upon 
ourselves in their consumption. But thisdoes 
a further wrong to the shipping interest in this 
wise: the London merchant gets their produc- 
tion in exchange for the shoddy cloth, low-grade 
iron, and general ‘‘ Brumanagen’’ wares of 
England, and imports them free of duty. He 
ships them to us in English steamers, and adds 
freight to his many other profits. his trade 
of right belongs to us, and under the commit- 
éee’s bill we will enjoy it, 

Let me illustrate bya single example. The 
cost of saltpeter is a question of importance to 
every railroad builder, quarryman, and miner, 
and we ought to Import the raw material from 
two countries remote from each other and 
manufacture it more cheaply than we now 
import it through London from India. The 
duties on this article are higher than they 


should be, and so apportioned asto discriminate 


against our labor. That on the crude article 
is 25 per cent. higher than that-on the par- 
tially refined, and is at the rate of 77% per cent, 
They are as follows: on partially refined salt- 
peter, 2 cents per pound; on crude, 23 cents, 
and on refined, 3 cents. The new bill removes 
the discrimination against ourselves'and makes 
but two grades of duty. Itreduces that on the 
crude article to 14 cent, and on the refined to 
2cents. But while thus reducing the duty on 
this important article the bill of the committee 
invites the establishment of its cheaper manu- 
facture in our midst and the employment of 
many ships in bringing us the raw material in 
equal proportions trom Pern and Germany: 

If gentlemen will examine the free list they 
will find that it embraces muriate of potassa 
and nitrate of soda. ‘The latter is a natural 
product of Peru, and the former of Germany, 
and from 1,000 tons of each we can produce 
1,000 tons of saltpeter cheaper than we can 
import it from India. This would double the 
tonnage required for the carrying of this arti- 
cle. J have thus presented to the committee 
but one of many illustrations with which I 
might detain them of the influence the bill will 
ezeroiss upon our commerce if it becomes a 

aw. 
STEEL AD VALOREN. 

I have said that one of the defects of the 
present law is its frequent application of ad 
valorems, which oper the door to great frauds. 
I turn for an illustration to what seems to be 
a favorite topic of the gentleman from Towa, 
[Mr. Auiison]—the article ofsteel. The gen- 
tleman said the duty on steel in ingots, bars, 
sheets, and wire above a certain thickness is 2} 
cents, and that we had raised it to 8} cents, 
while reducing the duty alittle on less important 
classes of steel. Let me state the case fairly. 
The present duty on ingots, bars, sheet, and wire 
not lessthan one quarter of an inchin diameter, 
valued at 7 cents per pound or less, is 2} cents 
per pound; value 7 and not above 11 cents per 
pound, 3 cents per pound; valued above 11 cents 
a pound, 3} cents per pound and 10 per cent. 
ad valorem. The gentleman attempted to dis- 
credit the evidence which proves the magnitude 
of the frauds persistently perpetrated by the 
Sheffield steel makers for the last twenty years 
under this system; but the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury isacting uponit, and is largely increas- 
ing the revenucs of the country from steel by 
requiring it to be honestly invoiced. 

Much evidence, confirmed by the. admission 
of one of the firms engaged in it, establish the 
fact that acombination has existed among these 
wealthy Englishmen to sell no steel in England 
to Americans, but send itto agents in this coun- 
try for sale, and to so undervalue it that that 
which should pay 8} cents and 10 per cent. 
ad valorem has, to the extent of 9 pounds out 
of every 10, been undervalued and brought in 
at 8 cents, and by the same fraudulent device 
and conspiracy the greater part of that which 
was subject to a duty of 8 cents has come in 
at 2}. 

Thus the Government has been defrauded 
of many millions of revenue. Now, what has 
the committee done in the premises? Wehave 
agreed to put all steel—that which was below 
and that which was above, that which paid 
2k cents a pound and that which paid 5} 
cents a pound, or 84 cents and 10 per cent. ad 
valorem—under a duty of 3} cents per pound. 
We had steel importers and steel manufactur- 
ers and experts before us, and they all agreed 
that there was no conceivable test by which 
examiners and inspectors of customs could 
distinguish between steel worth from 4 to 7 cents 
and that worth more than 11 centsa pound; 80 
that though we may thereby for a brief time do 
some injustice to those who use low-priced 
steel and those who produce high qualities of 


| steel we have made a single duty, which will 
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give us honest revenue and enable our steel 
manufacturers to live and extend their works.. 

In my recent remarks on Mr, Wells’s report 
I quoted the language of the senior partner of 
a steel-rmaking firm in Sheffield, England, in 
which he admitted the fact of undervaluation, 
and declared that while the law remains as it 
is the Government will be defrauded and can- 
not prevent it. Thus the honest men among 
the English steel-makers implore us to close 
the door against fraud in which they must par- 
ticipate, or surrender our market to their less 
honest neighbors. Yet, for our well-devised 
effort to do justice to the Government and 
honest importers, we are denounced as taxing 
the people to build up monopolies! 

The gentleman from Iowa will I am sure 
pardon me for correcting a statement of his, on 
which he amplified somewhat to-day touching 
steel-mannfacturing in Pittsburg. The state- 
ment he read yesterday was not that her steel- 
makers were able to compete with England in 
1859; it was that steel-making in that city first 
became an assured success in that year. Her 
enterprising men of capital had for many years 
been renewing the yet fruitless experiment. 
Man after man and firm after firm had failed. 
Steel-works depreciated in value and new firms 
bought the stock and premises of old ones at 
reduced values, till, in 1859, ‘‘an assured suc- 
cess was attained.’’ ‘This was the phrase the 
gentleman from Iowa used yesterday when he 
had the paper before him. 


STEPHEN COLWELL. 

I am quite sure that he would not intention- 
ally misstate a fact. Nobody values him more 
highly than Ido. He is as earnest on his side 
of this great question as I am on mine, and we 
are both of a temperament that requires us to 
have the figures before us to prevent a certain 
measure of exaggeration in our statements. 
There is, however, one point on which I am 
disposed to quarrel with him, and that is that 
he should have assumed to have found an ally 
in my venerable friend, Stephen Colwell, and 
bya perversion of his language made him seem 
to plead against protection for American labor 
when the very words he quoted were written in 
itsbebalf. Sir, Stephen Colwell’s life has been 
devoted to hiscountry. It has been a life-long 


‘labor of love with him to promote the develop- 


mentof her vast stores of wealth and the pros- 
perity of her farmers and laborers. He was 
the friend and companion of Frederick List, 


| the founder of the German Zollverein, who was 


for a few years an exile from his native land 
and a dweller in tho then undeveloped coal 
regions of Pennsylvania. After his death Mr. 
Colwell collected his writings and found pleas- 
ure in editing them; he has also written and 
published much in defense of protection as a 
gure means of promoting national greatness, 
cheap commodities, and the prosperity of the 
people ; and Iconfess that I was both astonished 
and grieved that a portion of an article of Mr. 
Colwell’s demanding the repeal of internal tax- 
ation, and showing that it is a bonus to foreign 
manufacturers and a burden upon our home 
producers, should be quoted by the gentleman 
from Iowa against the tariff bill, and to prove 
that protective duties add to the cost of com- 
modities. I know my friend did not think of 
the wrong he was doing, but it is not just to 
my venerable friend, whose life is drawing to a 
close, that his language should be thus perverted 
before the nation whose interest he has done so 
much to promote. 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF IRON NOT NEW. 

But the gentleman from Iowa asks why the 
classification of iron found in the bill was 
adopted by the committee. I will tell him why. 
Sir, so far as classification of iron has been mod- 
ified, and the changes are but few, they adopt 
the expressed opinion of the Senate and a 
former Committee of Ways and Means. 
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The Senate of the United States, on the 31st || 


of January, 1867,-passed a tariff bill, On the 
18th of February of that year the Committee 
of Ways and Means reported it to this House 
with cerfain amendments; and your commit- 
tee, finding a classification indorsed by the Sen- 
ate and House, followed it, except where they 
thought change necessary or judicious. This 
is the classification of which the gentleman 
complains. | _ 

Iam too weary,and too much exhausted, 
and your patience is too far gone, for me to 
proceed further with the discussion at. pres- 
ent. There are points I would like to con- 
sider; bnt I must draw to a conclusion. 


PROOF THAT PROTECTION CHEAPENS GOODS. 


The gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Kerr, ] 
speaking of my argument on Bessemer rails, 
said that as America produced but 80,000 tons 
per annum, the establishment of her works 
could have had no influence upon the price of 
English rails, because the quantity produced 
was relatively so small. I propose to illus- 
trate the fallacy of that argument by the con- 
tents of the little box I hold in my hand. So 
long as America was unprepared to make Bes- 
semer steel no Englishman would sell a ton of 
rails for less than $150. I have told the story 
to this committee once, and I will not now 
repeat the details. But when in 1865 the works 
of Griswold & Co., at Troy, New York, and 
the Freedom Works, at Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, were ready to deliver Bessemer rails, 
Englishmen who had been swearing that they 
could not sell them at less than $150 a ton 
immediately offered them at $130. And when 
our works increased from two to six they dropped 
their price down to $100, and if necessary they 
will drop it to $50, or until they force the own- 
ers of our establishments to abandon the pro- 
duction and apply their premises and machinery 
to some other use, _ 

Their policy is to crowd out our works; or, 
as Lord Brougham advised in 1815, just after 
the close of our war, ‘‘to spend any amount of 
money to strangle in the cradle the infant in- 
dustrics the exigencies of the war had called 
into existence in the United States.’ ‘They 
will spend any amount of money to crowd out 
these five or six Bessemer-rail works, and then 
put the price up to figures that will be satis- 
factory to themselves. 

I said I would illustrate the argument by the 
contents of a small box Į hold in my hand. It 
contains a few very small articles and speci- 
mens of the material of which they are made. 
They are gas-tips of a kind ‘that till quite lately 
were made exclusively in Germany. ‘They then 
sold in our market at from $6 to $12 per gross. 
I canuot tell you whether this afforded so grand 
a profit as Bessemer rails did at $150 gold per 
ton. But, as recent events prove, it must have 
paid splendidly. Since the close of the war 
there was found in the interior of Tennessee a 
deposit of tale, of which these are specimens, 
[holding up small pieces.] This is carried not 
in foreign ships, but by our transportation com- 
panies to Boston, giving business to our rail- 
road companies between the heart of Tennessee 
and Massachusetts. ‘There Yankee ingenuity 
converts the tale into gas-tips which will not 
corrode, such as the Germans make, and for 
which they had the monopoly of our market. 
These American men have embarked a large 
capital in this enterprise, and employ many 
people in Tennessee and Massachusetts. They 
are busy making these little gas-tips and creat- 
ing à market for western grain, and converting 
newly-arrived laborers from Europe into well- 
paid American workingmen. . 

What effect has their enterprise had on the 
price of porcelain gas-tips? The German man- 
ufactarers, who could not sell these gas-tips for 
less than $6 to $12 a gross, now suddenly drop 
their price and are flooding the market with 


them at $2 a gross.. At this price they will 
soon destroy their Yankee rival and regain their 
old monopoly. 

Now, are we wrong when we say that if 
anybody makes a profit out of us we prefer 
that it shall be those who feed on American 
wheat, wear American wool, and give good 
wages to American workmen ? The little gas- 
tip illustrates the truth that American compe- 
tition cheapens foreign commodities quite as 
well as the weightier article of steel rails. 

SILK POPLINS. ` 

Cases of this kind are continually coming 
before us. Let me tell you of another from 
away up in the mountain counties of New 
York, at Schoharie. A quiet, unpretending 
citizen, seeing that there were a large number 
of unemployed girls in and about the village, 
made the experiment of manufacturing an arti- 
cle in great demand for ladies’ dresses, known 
as sills poplins. He equaled the foreign goods 
in quality, was underselling them, and to the 
extent of his capacity to produce was driving 
them out of the market, when by a change in 
the wool tariff the duty on his goods was unin- 
tentionally reduced, and the foreigners have 
him at a disadvantage; and if we do not pass 
this bill, or give him other relief, he must 
close his factory, lose the capital he has invested 
in it, and scatter the formerly idle girls he now 
employs at good wages. 

‘These are the facts of the ease. The wool 
bill, in order to let coarse’ woolen goods in at 
a low rate, provides that when they are overa 
certain number of ounces to the square yard 
they shall comein at 40 percent. Poplins are 
in considerable part of silk; they are finer and 
more valuable than any heavy woolen goods, 
but the silk add to their weight, and it has 
been held that the duty on them has been re- 
duced from 60 to 40 per cent. Unless the relief 
proposed in this bill be given, Mr. Barr is likely 
to be ruined and-his factory closed. 

TIN AND NICKEL. 

The present law puts a duty of 15 per cent. 
on tin in pigs or bars. We produce no tin, 
though I believe they have recently discovered 
a bed of ore in California, and it is thought to 
exist in Missouri. I hope it does, and that it 
may soon be developed. We cannot make tin- 
plates by reason of the duties on block tin and 
palm-oil. This bill of the committee proposes 
to put palm-oil, an African product, and block 
tin on the free list; so that we may begin the 
manufacture of sheet tin, for which we export 
annually $8,000,000 in gold. 

While we have no well-ascertained deposits 
of tin ore the country abounds in deposits of 
nickel. Missouri, Kentucky, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and Connecticut have 
large deposits of it; yet when the law of 1861 
was passed its manufacture had not been at- 
| tempted ; and a duty of 15 per cent., the same 
as that on block tin, was put on nickel. Our 
bill proposes to enable the men of Missouri 
to work the vast deposits of mine La Motte; 
the men of Kentucky to work the large deposits 
in that State, andthe people of Connecticut to 
establish nickel works in the immediate vicinity 
of their great factories of Britannia and other 
white-metal wares by putting the same rate of 
duty on nickel that we have on copper, zinc, 
lead, iron, and other metals. 

THE EFPECT OF PROTECTING NICKEL. 

Now let me show you what will be the effect 
ofthismeasure. [holdin my band a letter from 
Evans & Askin, the great nickel manufacturers 
of England. They tellus how they will punish 
us if we increase the tariff on nickel; and I 
hope you will join me in invoking their pun- 
ishment. But let fhem speak for themselves, 
as they do in this letter. “It reads thus: 

BIRMINGHAM, March 18, 1868, 


Dear Sir: Although itis now somo time since we 
had the.pleasure of corresponding we hear from time 


to time of the. progress you are making in the nickel 
trade in America, and we trust you find the business 
a remunerative and successful one. g 

We hear that attempts are being made to influence 
Congress to increase largely the import duties on 
refined nickel, and although perhaps we might at 
first regret that the duties should be raised, we are 
not quite sure it would not ultimately be to our ad- 
vantage; for, if the duties are so raised as to render 
the import of nickel almost prohibitory we shall at 
once adopt measures to send out one of the junior 
members of our firm and erect a nickel refinery in 
the States. In fact from the large quantities of nickel 
and cobalt ores offered to us by mine La Motte, the 
Haley Smelting Company, and several others, we 
are almost disposed to do so at once, as we think it 
might answer our purpose better than_forwarding 
the refined article from this country. We are not, 
of course, selfish enough to wish a monopoly of the 
nickel trade in America, but we hope and intend to 
have ashare of it, either by shipment to or refining 
in the States. — : . 

Should we decide upon erecting works in your 
country may we reckon on any supply of ore from 
your mine, in addition to other sources ? 

Weare, dear sir, yours, faithfully, 

EVANS & ASKIN. 
Mr. Josera WHARTON. 

Let them come on with their skilled nickel- 
makers; let them bring their capital by millions ; 
let them, if they can, bring 100,000 people to 
consume the grain of Missouri;.and we will 
give them all welcome. By increasing the duty 
on nickel from 15 to 40 per cent. mine La Motte 
will thus becomea great manufacturing center, 
and there will be a new market, not dependent 
on long lines of railroad or ocean transporta- 
tion for the grain and wool of the valley of the 
Mississippi. i , A 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I plead 
with the gentlemen of the committee to forget 
their sectional feelings, to put aside party strife, 
to remember that the glory and the power of 
their country depend on the prosperity, intel- 
ligence, and apinaa hopes of the laboring 
people and their children. I beg them, as Í 
know they all love their country, to stand by her 
industries, and to aid the poor and oppressed 
laborers of other lands to escape from a diet 
of ‘‘rye and potatoes” to a land of free schools 
and liberal wages, in which the daily fare of 
the family will be of wheat, mutton, beef, or 
pork, with the vegetables and the fruits of all 
the States of our broad and then assuredly 
prosperous country. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOEL F. ASPER, 


OF MISSOURT, 
Jy tun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 28, 1870. 


The House being in the Committee of the Wholeon 
the state of the Union, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. No. 1068) to amend existing laws 
relating to the duty on imports, and for other pur- 
poses— 

Mr. ASPER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would not now address the 
Committee of the Whole upon the bill under 
consideration, and seem to antagonize the re- 
port of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
were it not for the fact that the constituents 
whom I represent are deeply interested in the 
result of these deliberations. I represent, sir, 
a constituency engaged for the most part in 
agricultural pursuits. They are burdened, 
grievously burdened, by the existing tariff; and 
it would seem by a reference to the bill now 
before us that if it is to become a law addi- 
tional burdens are to be imposed upon them. 
Lest I should subject myself to a charge of 
neglecting their interests and their rights in 
this matter I propose to address the commit- 
tee upon this subject. 

The question of the tariff is one which has 
agitated this country almost from the organi- 
zation of the Government down to the present 
time. By a reference to the statute-books, it 
will be found that there have been at different 
times enacted into law some thirty-six different 
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tarif acts, fixing different rates of duty upon 
articles of importation entering into the gen- 
eral consumption of the people, so that it can 
well be said that we have no settled policy 
upon the subject. ; 

I believe that a reference to the history of. 
legislation upon this question may be of some 
importance in shaping our present action. I 
believe it is conceded that the first general 
measure of protection was adopted in 1824. 
That act continued in force till 1828, when a 
more stringent tariff law was passed. After- 
ward, during the great contests of 1832 and 
1833—contests which came very near rending 
this Union in twain—a modification of the act 
of 1828 was effected. An act was passed in 
1832, and another in 1888, the latter of which 
was the great compromise measure of Henry 
Clay, and which continued in operation until 
the passage of the act of 1842, which was the 
great measure of that Whig Administration 
that came into power with the election of 1840. 
The act of 1842 continued in force till 1846, 
when there was enacted a tariff fixing duties 
at an average of from 20 to 30 per cent. ad 
valorem; and this act continued in operation 
until 1857, when a modification was adopted 
reducing duties generally; and the act of 1857 
was continued in force until changed by the 
act of 1861, which was an act to pay certain 
Treasury notes, create a loan, and increase 
duties on imports, 

During our experience under the tariffs 
of 1846 and 1857, which were called revenue 
tariffs, duringwhich time, a period of fourteen 
years, the country was prosperous, the Repub- 
lican party, in its first national convention at 
Chicago, in 1860, adopted as a part of its plat- 
forh a resolution which I ask the Clerk to 
read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“ Resolution No, 12. 

“That, whilo providing revenue for tho support 
of tho General Government by duties on imports, 
sound policy requires such an adjustment of theso 
imposts as to oncourago the development of tho 
industrial interests of the whole country; and we 
commend that policy of national exchanges which 
secures to the workingmen liberal wages, to agri- 
culture remuncrative prices, to mechanics and man- 
ufacturers an adequate roward for their skill, labor, 
and enterprise, and to the nation commercial pros- 
perity and independence.” 


Mr. ASPER. This resolution placed the 
Republican party, then organized asa national 
party, squarely upon the ground of adjusting 
our tariffs upon the basis of revenue, allowing 
such incidental protection to all tho industries 
of the country as such a tariff would give— 
nothing more. ‘The position of our party has 
not changed since that time. But the war 
imposed upon us new obligations; it imposed 
additional burdens upon the people; and in 
view of these burdens and the inequality of 
the adjustment of our tariffs since the conclu- 
sion of the war, in view of the internal tax- 
ation and the taxation by means of import 
duties, the national Republican convention in 
1868 gave its attention to the question, and 
adoptcd a resolution, which I send to the desk 
to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


“ Resolution No.4, 

“It is due tothe labor of tho nation that taxation 
should be equalized and reduced as rapidly as the 
national faith will permit.” 

Mr. ASPER. Now, sir, the labor of the 
country is looking to us for relief, to our party, 
to know if we intend to keep this pledge. The 
laboring population, the agricultural interests, 
demand that their burdens shall be lightened ; 
and well they may, for the burdens imposed by 
the tariff laws adopted during the war and since 
the war—the tariffs of 1864 and 1867—are such 
as call loudly for relief. The agricultural pop- 
ulation of the country is not interested directly 
or indirectly in levying of tariff duties in such 
a way as to afford direct protection to partic- 
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ular classes or interests. Pennsylvania has no 
right to come here ‘and demand of us special 
protection for her iron interests. 
right to come here and demand special protec- 
tion for her iron and wool interests.. New York 
has no right to claim from us special protection 
for her salt interests. The lumbering interests 
of Michigan and Wisconsin have no right to 
claim special protection for their particular 
interest. Such special protection cannot in 
any way relieve from taxation the great agri- 
cultural population. 

Sixty-five hundred thousand of our people 
are agriculturists, dependent directly upon the 
cultivation of the soil for their subsistence and 
for the comforts of life for themselves and their 
families, The earnings of these people amount, 
year by year, according to the estimate of 
of the Statistical Bureau, to $3,800,000,000; 
and they, as a matter of course, have a right 
to be heard, and to ask that no unnecessary 
burdens shall be laid upon them and their 
business and interests in the levying of duties 
on imports. They have the right to make that 
demand in the adjustment of the duties on 
imports, levied for the purpose of raising rev- 
enue. . [ believe we all agree in the proposi- 
tion that the tariff is for the purpose primarily ) 
of raising revenue to carry on the Government, 
to pay the interest on the national debt— 
$125,000,000, to raise a sinking fund for the 
purpose of eventually paying off this debt, and 
for the purpose of raising sufficient revenue to 
carry on the civil and ordinary expenses of the 
Government. ‘Phat being the case, what meas- 
ure of duty shall be levied and how shall that 
duty be levied so as to relieve the great indus- 
tries of the country from any unnecessary bur- 
dens? For, sir, I take it if a tariff is so ad- 
justed as to place any unnecessary burden on 
any particular interest it is wrong in its adjust- 
ment, and should be corrected by the proper 
authority. 

Is there such an adjustment in the bill pro- 
posed by the Committee of Ways and Means 
as that no unnecessary burden shall be attached 
to any particular interest? Not whether it is 
going to benefit by protection the iron inter- 
est; not whether it is going to benefit by pro- 
tection the salt interest or the lumber interest 
or the coal interest; not that, sir; for I deny 
the right of Congress to levy such a duty spe- 
cially and particularly for protection. Iam 
willing to vote for a tariff so adjusted as that it 
will raise the necessary amount of revenue to 
supply the needs of the Treasury and to secure 
the payment of interest and eventually the 
principal of the debt of the nation; and I am 
willing that adjustment shall be so made, if it 
can be made, that it will bear alike on all the 
industries of the country, and at the same time 
give incidental protection to our manufactures. 
l ão not think, Mr. Chairman, this bill does 
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that; but on the contrary I believe the adjust- 
ments are of such a character as to discrimi- 
nate against ourindustries; and looking at the 
history of the country under the operations of 
the tariff laws—and I gather my views from 
what is seen in the administration of the law 
as it now stands—in the adjustment of the 
duties with a view to the protection of certain 
interests, those burdens have grown larger year 
by year and have moreand more heavily pressed 
down the energies of the great industries of the 
country. 

Among the articles of production specially 
protected which enter into the consumption of 
the country we find several of the leading arti- 
cles on which heavy duties are imposed and 
which burden the people. I do not propose in 
the remarks I shall submit to go over all the 
articles. I propose to refer to one or two lead- 
ing articles and to show the effect on the agri- 
cultural interest, and with such reference to rest 
the case, so far as I am concerned, in present- 
ing the interests of the people whom I represent. 
One of the articles which enters into the con- 
sumption of the people is salt; another is lum- 
ber, another is iron, and another woolen goods. 
Now, the people west of the Mississippi river, 
the agricultural interest there, are deeply inter- 
ested in the duties levied upon those articles. 
If the adjustment can be so made as to meet 
the wants of the Treasury, and at the same time 
to relieve the agricultural interest from those 
heavy burdens, we ought to do it. I know the 
people west of the Mississippi river whom I rep- 
resent here are patriotic. They are willing to 
bear every burden which fairly belongs to them. 
If it be necessary to give a quarter or a half, 
nay, even the whole of their surplus, in order 
to support the Government and to pay the pub- 
lie debt they are ready and willing to do it; but 
they are not ready or willing to meet that bur- 
den unless the money arising from it enters into 
the Treasury of the country. 

Now, sir, we are levying under the present 
tariff at the average rate of 47-per cent. Forty- 
seven per cent. is the amount of duty imposed 
upon all articles, including those which enter 
into gencral consumption. On salt the duty 
is over 100 per cent. On many kinds of iron 
which enter into general consumption the duty 
ranges from 40 to over 100 per cent., and on 
some kinds it is over 200 per cent. No tariff 
has ever before been adjusted at so high a rate 
as the one under which the country groans 
to-day. I have here a table prepared by the 
Special Commissioner of the Revenue, and at- 
tached to his report for 1869, which shows the 
date of every tariff law enacted, the amount 
of imports, dutiable and free, the amount of 
revenue collected cach year, and the rate per 
cent. each year on dutiable articles, with the 
rate per cent. ou the aggregate of imports. It 
is as follows: 
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Statement showing the revenue collected cach year from 1789 to 1868, the amount of dutiable 
imports and free goodsimported annually, andthe average rate of duty on imports annually. 
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was dorivod, namely: in 1881, $17,089,234; in 1852, $99, 

It will be seen that no tariff heretofore called 
‘‘protective’”’ has been levied at as high arate 
of duty as under our present laws. Indeed, 
the act of 1828, under which nullification was 
threatened, averaged 39.3 per cent. on duti- 
able articles, or 83.8 per cent, on the aggregate 
of importations. It will be also seen that we 
have had only 8 years of protective tariff, for 
71 years up to 1860, except double duties dur- 
ing the war of 1812; and it is a curious fact 
that no political party has held control of the 
Government more than one term of four years 
that has adopted a protective policy as distin- 
guished from a revenue policy. The present 
tarif and those levied during the war have 
been sustained under the argument of neces- 
sity; but the necessity of keeping on so high 
a rate of duties no longer exists. The people 
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Under the tariff of 1846 the duty upon salt 
was merely nominal; I believe 15 per cent. ad 
valorem. Under that tariff the great amount 
of salt that was consumed in the country was 
obtained in the State of New York, in the 
State of Ohio, in the State of West Virginia, 
and more recently in the State of Michigan ; 
and in addition to the amount which could be 
procured from the salt-works of those States 
large importations were brought into the coun- 
try. And I believe that the facts show that the 
salt interest in no one of those yarious States 
suffered in consequence of the amount of im- 
portations and the lowness of the duty levied 
upon salt. But ona readjustment of the duties 
under the new tariff law a higher rate of duty 
was imposed: on salt in bulk 18 cents per 100 
pounds, and in bags 24 cents per 100 pounds. 


demand such adjustment as will relieve them 
of a portion of the burden. 


Now, what has been the result of these higher 
duties? Why, the farmer of the western prairie | 


| 


and the farmer of the great Mississippi valley 
are compelled to pay that duty in addition to 
the price of the salt which they purchase. In 
proof of this statement I refer to the- prices 
current all over the country. I refer to the 
fact that in 1860 the price of salt was from 18 
to 20 cents a bushel, and that the same salt is 
now quoted at 48 cents a bushel. This is the 
difference in price which the people of the 
country are compelled to. pay for an article 
which enters into the home consumption and 
into the domestic life of the inhabitants of the 
whole country. It is used in every houschold, 
and this duty becomes an element in fixing the 
price of the pork and beef packed all over the 
country, which enters into the consumption of 
the people everywhere, and thus increases the 
price of food. 

Now, if these are facts, if it be true that the 
price has been increased in consequence of the 
higher duty, I ask why is it levied? It is said 
that the salt interests of New York and of Mich- 
igan need protection; that the salt interest of 
West Virginia needs protection. This plea, of 
course, implies that the duty must increase the 
price of salt, and that the farmer, or whoever 
else purchases a bag of salt, is compelled to 
pay an increased price in consequence of the 
duty. 

By the returns made to the Statistical Bureau 
it appears that only about $1,000,000 has been 
received as the revenue derived from the duty 
onimported salt. This shows that the manu- 
facturers of the country cannot supply the de- 
mand, and that the effect of the duty is simply 
to increase the price which the consumers of the 
country have to pay. On all importations of 
salt the duty paid is larger than the cost of 
carriage. Now, we may ask where this in- 
creased price goes. We consume the salt which 
is produced in New York, Michigan, Ohio, 
and West Virginia, together with that which is 
imported, amounting to 527,421,176 pounds, 
on which the duty collected was $1,046,225 67. 
Where does the money go to upon that con- 
sumed in this country? By reason of this high 
tarif the price upon the home-produced salt 
is increased. Does it benefit the people in any 
way? Does it benefit the Government? No. 
We get into the Treasury about $1,009,000, 
and we pay into the treasuries of the salt man- 
ufacturers many millions more; how many I do 
not know ; probably $4,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
Is this necessary? | know that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. McCanruy] has putin a 
plea here for the salt-manufacturing interest 
of that State. IT listened to the gentleman's 
argument; but I still ask, is it necessary that 
this salt interest should haye this protection? 
Would the reduction of the duty stop the man- 
ufacture of a single pound of salt? 

Why, sir, this Onondaga company, about 
which there is so much said, organized by a 
consolidation of the various salt companies in 
the State of New York abont the year 1860, 
with a paid-up cash capital of $160,000, man 
ufactures nearly 7,000,000 bushels of gait per 
year; and, sir, that company paid dividends in 
the 8 years from 1860 to 1868 amounting to 
$2,000,000, and had besides $600,000 on hand 
asa surplus fand. This isan annnal dividend 
of $250,000 per year, and with the surplus 
double the actual capital invested. The peo- 
ple of the country are ready to pay a fair price 
for the salt they consume; but will they endure 
being compelled to pay high prices in order to 
swell the dividends of particular manufacturing 
companies? Lask,is itin the interest of labor, 
is it just, is it right that we should continue 
to do this? Every man who buys an ounce of 
salt with which to season, as a condiment, the 
food upon his table away off in the prairie, 
every farmer through the country, every poor 
laborer, every man throughout the community 
pays this tax, not into the national Treasury, 
but into the treasury of the Onondaga com- 
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pany, in order to swell the great dividends of 
that company. Why, sir, it 1s unjust; itis not 
that sortof taxation that the people are willing 


to endure, and they have a right to cry out’ 


against this interest, and to cry out against 
such an adjustment of taxation. If there were 
but a nominal duty upon salt of 5, 10, or 15 
per cent. ad valorem, there would be sufficient 
importation, which would give to the Treasury 
a fair revenue, and, with the manufacture in 
this country, would create such a competition 
as to bring salt back to a reasonable price per 
bushel and bring it home to the people, and 
would to that extent cheapen their food. 

Passing along, for I cannot occupy any great 
length of time upon one particular point, I wish 
now to eall the attention of the committee to 
the proposed adjustment of the duties on lum- 
ber. F believe that this bill increases the duty 
upon the cheaper article of Jamber, that lumber 
which goes into consumption in the erection 
of fences and rough buildings all over the coun- 
try. Is it necessary that this shall be done? 
If it is necessary, then our people are ready 
and willing to bear the burden and pay the ad- 
ditional price for their lumber. But will these 
duties levied by the tariff bill be paid into the 
‘Treasury, or will they goin the pockets of those 
who are engaged in lumbering in Michigan, in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and elsewhere? Already 
the business of lumbering has been commenced 
upon the Black hills, has been commenced upon 
the Rocky mountaius, and is extending all over 
the country. Ifitis necessary for the interests 
of the Government that we shall pay this addi- 
tional price, then we are ready to doit. But I 
hold that itis wholly unnecessary. I presume 
it may be taken for granted that the price of 
lumber is increased in consequence of the du- 
ties imposed by the present tariff law. I have 
some facts in relation to that point which 1 
will read. 

The following table shows the advance which 
has taken place in the price per 1,000 feet of 
mixed lumber, by the cargo, in Chicago from 
1851 to 1868 inelusive: 

Mean of daily averages. 
Year ended December 31, 1861.....$6 50 per 1,000 feet. 
Year ended March 3l, 1 4 80 per 1,090 foot. 
Year ended March 81, 19 7 YO per 1,000 feet. 
Yoar ended March. 31, 1868 15 10 per 1,000 feet, 


She following table, compiled by William 
G. Thomas, esq., of Albany, New York, gives 
the relative value of pine lumber in that mar- 
ket from 1859 to 1868 inclusive: 


Per 1,000 feet. 
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Tt will be observed that of the lumber most in 


demand for building purposes the sdvance in prices | 


from 1851 to 2867 was as follows: 

Spruce, 150 per cent. pine, 119, and hemlock, the 
most in demand for erection of the common desorip- 
tion of dwellings, 153 per cent. In May, 1868, the 
prices had iallen from $4 to $5 per 1,000 feet, making 
the increase from the prices of 1860, on the above 
varieties, 100.94 and 100 per cent. respectively. 


it must be remembered that the operation 
of the reciprocity treaty ceased in 1866, and 
immediately the price of lumber ran up from 


Ho. or Rups. 


$22 12 to $29 84.. The next year it was at 
$27 42, and in 1868 it was at $25 95: T have 
not the prices for last year. 
enough to show that the price of lumber has 
increased. Why and howis it that this increase 
of price exists? Is it not because of the impo- 
sition by the tariff law of this duty of $2 per 


1,000 feet on a certain class of Tumber ‘and: 


$1 per 1,000 feet on another class?- And the 


bill now pending adjusts the duties on a still 


higher scale for the lower grade of lumber. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. STRICK- 

LAND] who spoke here on Saturday says that 

the State of Michigan alone had added to the 


production of lumber during the last year 


2,000,000,000 feet. If that be true, and I 
have no reason to doubt it, then the amount 
which hag been paid into the pockets of the 
lumbering men in Michigan last year was in 
the neighborhood of $2,000,000. 

Mr. STRICKLAND. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman if he takes into account the fact that we 
supported 680,000 persons, the men engaged in 
lumbering, thus furnishing a market for the 
farmers ot the West by giving them a better 
market than they had at any other place in the 
United States? 

Mr. ASPER. I suppose if the lumbering 
companies in the State of Michigan employ men 
they pay them, and with their wages they buy 
food for themselves and families at the usual 
market prices; but I do not propose that the 
people of Missouri and of the far West shall 
pay into the pockets of the lumbering men large 
dividends over and above the price of the labor- 
ers whom they pay and tho ordinary expenses 
of their business. I do not think that it is 
necessary. 

Why, sir, if the tariff were stricken off lum- 
ber entirely, if there was not a cent of duty 
imposed upon lumber, what would be the result? 
Would there be any decrease in the price of 
lumber? Most certainly, as the imported lum- 
ber from Canada would then enter into com- 
petition with our own manufactures and the 
price decline to the extent at least of the duty. 
The demand for lumber is constantly increas- 
ing. We are extending our farms in the west- 
ern country and upon the plains; and every 
habitation erected there, every quarter-section 
of land brought under cultivation there, every 
forty-acre tract even increases the demand for 
umber. Houses must be constructed, however 
small, in which to reside; fences must be built 
o protect the crops, and those houses and 
fences built by the men who extend those plant- 
ations westward and westward will consume 
lumber and cause the demand for it toincrease, 

The article of lumber is one of prime neces- 
sity, one which enters into general use in this 
country. ‘The people require it and must have 
it, no matter what may be the duty placed upon 
it. You have not placed upon lumber a duty 
so high ag to amount to prohibition, for there 
has been brought into this country some 


8,009,090 or 10,060,000 feet of lumber, the | 


whole consumption amounting to the neigh- 
borhood of 60,000,000 feet. While there has 
been paid into the Treasury during the last 
fiscal year about the sum of $1,100,000 as du- 
ties upon the lumber imported, there has been 
paid to the men engaged in the lumber business 
some $15,000,000 or $16,000,000 more than 
was a fair remuneration to them for the inter- 
est on their capital and the labor which they 
bestowed upon their business; and this is a 
tax on the farmer, the laborer, and the general 
consumer of this prime article of necessity for 
the benefit of a special interest that ought not 
to be imposed. 

There is where the adjustment of the duty 
on these articles injures us; it comes home to 
the farmer and the laborer, to the man who 
builds a little hut and makes his small in- 
closure upon the prairie away out inthe West. 
We do not require this tarif. The lumbering 


But T have read’ 


men would go on with their business without 
this tariff. Pine trees would be cut and sawed 
into lumber, and shipped wherever there was 
á demand for it. And the demand for lumber 
is constantly increasing year by year, as the 
following facts, taken from Mr. Wells's report 
for 1868, will show: : 

“Thus the increasó at Albany of tho quantity of 
boards and scantling’ received by the canals alono 
in the two years from 1865 to 1867 was noarly 50 por 
cent., or 25 per cent. per annum; while at Chicago, 
in the four years from 1863 to 1867, tho increase in 
tho receipts was as follows: on lumber, 113 per cent.; 
shingles, 159 por cent.; and in laths, 251 per cent.” 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. ASPER. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. BLAIR. The question [I wish to putto 
the gentleman is, whether in the State of Mis- 
souri Canada lumber competes with the lum- 
ber of Wisconsin and Minnesota? Is not the 
cost of transportation from Canada to Missouri 
greater than the whole of those tariff duties on 
lumber? And therefore can these tariff duties 
affect the price of lumber in Missouri? I think 


not. 

Mr. ASPER. The cost of transportation is 
not greater than the duties. 

Mr. BLAIR. I think the gentleman is mis- 
taken. 

Mr. ASPER. The great bulk of the lum- 
ber consumed in my State and sold even in my 
town comes from the city of Chicago, the most 
of it manufactured in the State of Michigan ; 
and the price is regulated by the law of supply 
and demand, with the duty added, as our home 
mills do not give a full supply. 

Mr. BLAIR. Yes, sir; butcan lumber come 
from Canada to Missouri? 

Mr. ASPER. it can. 

Mr. BLAIR. If the gentleman will allow 
me, I will say that it costs more to bring the 
lumber from the Canada lines to Chicago than 
the whole of those duties amount to. 

Mr. ASPER. If that is true, why do you 
put this tariff on lumber? ‘Why subject us to 
this heavy burden in order to protect that par- 
ticular branch of manufacture? 

Mr. BLAIR. If the gentleman wants an 
answer I will say that upon the line of coun- 
try between us and Canada, where the distance 
is short, there is a difference, as a matter of 
course. We wish these Canadians when they 
come into the markets of the United States, 
as they pay nothing toward sustaining the 
burdens of this Government, to pay for tha 
privilege of coming into that market, Thatis 
what we ask. We want the revenue, and we 
may as well get it from Canadians as from any 
one else. 

Mr. ASPER. It is a benefit to the manu- 
facturers of lumber in Michigan, for it enables 
them to get from $1 to $2 per 1,000 more in 
Missouri and Kansas, where lumber is needed. 
Why impose this duty if it is not for the pur- 
pose of increasing the price of lumber? 

Mr. BLAIR. Jor the purpose of revenue. 

Mr. ASPER. For the purpose of revenue! 
But do you get the revenue? You put in the 
Treasury perhaps $1,000,000 last year from 
the duties on lumber, while the dealers in lum- 
ber pocketed a profit of from $15,000,000 to 
$16,000,000. That is the adjustment of the 
duties of which we complain. ‘That is the reg- 
son we are here raising our voices in opposi- 
tion to this bill. We say to you that in its 
details you should so adjust the duties upon 
lumber, salt, iron, and other articles that enter 
into general consumption, and which are re- 
garded as articles of prime necessity, as not to 
oppress labor and the farming interests of the 
country, and not to bring down the farmers of 
this country to the level of the pauper labor 
of Europe. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. Iask the 
gentleman whether this tariff bill does not re- 
duce the duty upon lumber? 
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Mr. ASPER. No, sir; it increases the duty 
on various kinds of lumber about 25 per cent, 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. Do I. 
understand the gentleman to say that lumber 
is higher now at Chicago than it was when 
lumber could: be imported free of duty under 
the reciprocity treaty? 

Mr. ASPER. I do say so. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. Iunder- 
take to say that lumber in 1864 and 1865 was 
several dollars a thousand higher. than it is 
to-day or has been within the last year; and 
this, too, although lumber in 1864 and 1865 
was imported from Canada free of duty. 

Mr. ASPER. There was then a deprecia- 
tion of the currency. Since that time the cur- 
< rency has appreciated; and as a matter of 
course there has been some declinein the price 
of lumber. In other words, lumber is not per- 
haps as high this year as it was last year, or 
as it was in 1867 and 1868; but it is as much 
higher to-day as the amount of the duty levied 
and assessed upon it is greater than a fair price 
to the manufacturer; and besides upon the 
change alter the reciprocity treaty ceased the 
price of lumber immediately advanced from 
$22 to $27 per thousand. 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, this is an article which 
enters into general consumption. Every man 
in the prairie region of the country is inter- 
ested in obtaining cheap lumber. Whenever he 
builds he must build with lumber from Michi- 
gan or other States, or lumber imported from 
abroad, In the timber country, if a man de- 
sires to open a farm, he can build his log 
cabin from the lumber in his vicinity; but in 
our section of the country the timber is not 
at hand, and therefore we complain of every- 
thing calculated to raise the price of that lum- 
ber. 

Mr. CONGER. 
me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. ASPER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONGER. I wish to ask the gentleman 
whether, if we consent to a removal of the 
tariff on lumber coming from Canada, he will 
advocate the removal of the tariff on wheat, 
oats, corn, beef, pork, cattle, and horses, which 
wein Michigan, if the duty be removed, can pur- 
chase much more cheaply in Canada than by 
getting them from Missouri, Iowa, and Illinois, 
where we now buy them to the amount of 
$100,000,000 annually. If the gentleman and 
the House will consent to let those articles 
come in free, we will strike hands with him. 

Mr. ASPER. I am in favor of removing 
the duties from all the articles he has named, 
because they are articles entering into the gen- 
eral consumption of the country; and I amin 
favor of any measure which will reduce their 
prices. Wheat we export largely, and the price 
is regulated in Liverpool. If the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. ConcEr] would like to 
import a pony from Canada free of duty, I 
have no objection to his doing so. The tariff in 
no way affects the price of horses, cattle, beef, 
&c., and the removal of the tariff upon them 
cannot affect the men who reside upon the 
prairies. 

Mr. BLAIR. How about hemp? 

Mr. ASPER. Jam in favor of free hemp 
also, because it is an article entering into the 
manufactures of the country, and as a prime 
article of consumption ought to be exempt 
from duty; and besides, there is so little im- 
ported that it cannot affect the price, the duty 
being merely nominal. 

Mr. CONGER. I will say to the gentle- 
man: : 

Mr. ASPER. Ihave answered the gentle- 

man’s question, and I must decline to yield 

farther. I do not desire to be interrupted 

again on that point. oo 
WOOL AND WOOLENS. : 

I wish to say something upon the subject of 
wool and woolens. F shall not be able to say 


Will the gentleman permit 
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all that I desire, for my time isslippingaway. In 
1867, a large increase was made in the duties 
on wool. and woolens. . What has been the 
result ?... A great falling off in our importations 
of wool. . In-1864, our importations of wool 
were 86,962,987 pounds; in 1866, 67,665,386 
pounds; in 1867, 29,475,698; in 1868, 21,- 
682,166... Under this tariff also, although we 
have had but two years’ experience of it, the 
exportation of woolen goods has run down to 
$160,000. So that in fact the present tariff 
has crushed out exportation of woolen goods, 
as well as importation of wool. What has 
been the result? The sheep interest, which 
was profitable in Ohio, has become so much 
depressed as to be seriously injured. From 
1827 to 1862 the average price of medium 
American washed wool was 42.8, cents; and in 
1868 the price of Ohio wool was 35,3, cents, 
and less than in 1858. The price of wool for 
1869 in Ohio was 48 cents in currenty. 

Mr. DAWES. Does the gentleman mean 
to say that the wool interest of Ohio is de- 
pressed because the importation of wool has 
decreased ? 

Mr. ASPER. 
down. : 

Mr. DAWES. I-should like to know. 

Mr. ASPER. My object is to show how it 
ran down. The decrease of the number of 
sheep in. Ohio is very large, several thou- 
sand, perhaps millions, in number in the last 
year or two. According to the statement of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture the decrease 
in the year 1868 in the United States was over 
4,000,000. I know, sir, in my country, in my 
State, where you can keep a sheep for 25 cents 
a year, where you have nothing to do but to 
give a little salt and attention, and during the 
winter a little corn, the sheep interest has de- 
clined to such an extent that the farmers there 
refuse, many of them, to continue the busi- 
ness. Why isit? This is the fact, that by the 
prohibitory duty on cheap wools, which we 
cannot or do not produce in this country, 
entirely prohibitory, those cheap wools seek 
another market; they go to Europe, and the 
manufacturers of woolens in Europe take 
these wools and mingle them with finer wools, 
and make an article of cloth, which they bring 
here and undersell the manufacturers of woolen 
goods in this country. The increase of import- 
ations of woolen goods into this country was 
over $2,000,000 during the last year. The 
following are the figures: 

The imports of woolen goods for the fiseal year end- 


ing in J868 Were... eee ceseeeee «$32,458,884 


For the last fiscal year... cess cceeees Lait 34,620,943 


I will show you how it ran 


Excess for last yoar.....wcccsscssssecsecssese secsee $2,162,059 


Why is this? The foreign woolen man- 
ufacturer can undersell his competitor in his 
own market because cheap wool enters into 
the manufacture abroad, while here a prohibi- 
tory tariff stands in the way of progress. 

Another reason which operates to bring about 
this result I will state, and it is this: the cloths 
which we wear, the flannels which the families 
of they country usually buy, the flannels in 
which/our little infants are swaddled in their 
cradles, all these woolen goods have increased 
in. price under the operation of the tariff, and 
as they have increased in price the consump- 
tion drops off. The farmer will not buy more 
than is absolutely necessary when the price is 
increased every year and rules so high that his 
means will not admit of the purchase of them. 
He does not buy woolen goods unless forced 
to do so by stern necessity, and this, with many 
others, servesto illustrate the position assumed, 
and that the manufacture of woolen goods is 
langitishing in the country. The reason of it 
is that the prohibitory tariff on wool cuts off 
the manufacture of the article into which that 
enters. It operates the same way all over the 
country. To manufacture woolen goods suc- 


cessfully it is conceded that the manufacturer 
should have the range of the market and be 
able to get cheap wool, and the cutting off this 
source of raw material has seriously impeded 
the manufacture. . Doubtless the change of the 
rate of taxation has induced capitalists to be- 
lieve that higher prices for goods. could be 
obtained than has really been the fact, and, thus 
stimulated, an increased number of mills have 
been put in operation, which, with the other 
fact, has prostrated the woolen interest and has 
driven our farmers to abandon sheep hus- 
bandry. The bigh prices of woolen goods and 
the consequent inability of the people to pur- 
chase largely for want of means has much more 
to do with this prostration. 

Protection in this instance has overleaped 
itself, and many intelligent gentlemen engaged 
in woolen manufactures admit that the protect- 
ive duties have much to do with the decline in 
the matter ofthe manufacture of woolen goods. 
There should be a reduction of duty on wool 
and on all manufactures of wool, so that prices 
may be lower and trade brisk. This tariff in 
this respect is burdensome. It increases the 
price of every woolen article and decreases 
the purchasing power of the country. 

IRON, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I pass on to the duty 
on pigiron. The duty on iron as now levied 
is $9 a ton, and on scrap iron $8. The pro- 
posed duty in this bill is $7; a decrease of $2 
a ton. 

I wish to ask the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means why it is that we should 
have such a high duty upon iron? It enters 
into and increases the price of every article of 
iron manufacture. Increase of duty on pig 
iron increases the price of every manufactured 
article of iron. Iron being a prime necessity 
of the country, increase of duty on pig iron 
operates as an increase upon all manufactured 
iron articles, and hence the consumer declines 
to purchase, or purchases only when. it is abso- 
lutely necessary to use articles manufactured 
of iron. Itincreases the price of his tools. 
It increases the price of his plow and his mow- 
ing-machine and his reaper and his shovel, and 
his stove on which his wife cooks the food of 
the family. In other words, it increases the 
heavy burden now imposed upon the agricul- 
tural industry of the country. And there is 
another way in which it increases the burdens 
of the people, and that is in the construction 
of railroads, so that by the increased price of 
iron, by the increase of duty placed on rails 
and upon the iron entering into the construc- 
tion of locomotives and everything pertaining 
to the railroad interest—by the increased duty 
on iron the cost of transportation is increased, 
and the farmer, consequently, when he sends 
his grain and animals to market does not get 
the profit which he would otherwise get. 

So in reference to the duty on stecl. Steel 
enters largely into the mauufacture of plows 
and reapers and shovels and hoes and axes 
and cultivators. What is the duty on steel? 
The first cost of steel in England in 1868 was 
$72 perton, gold, or83 cents per pound. This is 
the price in England of the steel which enters 
into the implements named. The duty on this 
steel is 2} cents, gold, per pound, or $50 40 per 
ton, Other charges, such as transportation, 
warehousing, and the like,are $11 40; making 
a total of $61 560. This is 86 per cent. of the 
cost, which has to be paid by the farmeron the 
articles and implementshe buys. That increases 
the cost here. But the House was told the other 
day by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Kerrey, ] who argued cloquently in favor of 
the particular interest of his State, the iron 
interest, that by continuing this high tariff, by 
continuing the manufacture of iron. under this 
protection, you will increase the number of 
furnaces over the country ; some sixty odd, he 
stated, having heen erected during the past ycar 3 
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and will thereby create a competition which 
will bring down the price of iron, and finally 
cheapen iron articles to consumers everywhere. 

Mr. WOODWARD. Will the gentleman 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. ASPER. 1 yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WOODWARD. I desire to ask the gen- 
tleman whether he means to bé understood as 
asserting that the transportation of passengers 
and goods is dearer now than before the rail- 
roads were built ? 

Mr. ASPER. Ihave said that transporta- 
tion has been made dearer, in consequence of 
the high tariff, than it ought to be. 

Mr. WOODWARD. Have not the railroads 
cheapened transportation to the farmers and 
to everybody vastly? 

Mr. ASPER. If suppose if there were no 
railroads between Chicago and New York, and 
from Chicago over the plains, that we could 
not transport wheat or corn, or animals of any 
kind, from the Mississippi valley across the 
country to New York. 

Mr. WOODWARD. What is the additional 
cost of moving freight by wagons? 

Mr. ASPER. I cannot say. 

Mr. WOODWARD, And ofpassenger travel 
per mile? 

Mr. ASPER. The charges for travel in my 
State by stage are 10 cents per mile, or 6 cents 
per mile on our railroads. A gentleman says 
3 cents per mile in the State of New York ; 
but our roads charge a higher rate, correspond- 
ing, of course, to the greater expense of con- 
struction, most of our roads having been con- 
structed under a high tariff. 

Mr. WOODWARD. If you admit these 
facts, on what ground do you base your asser- 
tion that the protection of the iron interest of 
Pennsylvania has added to the cost of trans- 
portation? 

Mr. ASPER., I have said that a duty of 
$9 a ton on pig iron increases the cost of the 
article by that amount. 

Mr. WOODWARD. Doesit cost the farmer 
as much to send his produce to market now as 
it did forty years ago? 

Mr. ASPER. Ido not know what it cost 
forty years ago. If the gentleman knows, it is 
all right. But I wish to show what the cost 
of transportation is now. 

Mr. WOODWARD. ThenI understand the 
gentleman to back out from the assertion that 
the use of iron in railroads has added to the 
cost of the consumer. 

Mr. ASPER. I do not. J abide by that 
assertion. I do not know what it used to cost 
aman to transport himself by stage from the 
Missigsippi river to New York. ButIdo know 
this, that the price of transportation by rail is 
larger and greater than it ought to be, by the 
amount of the tariff on pig iron and the ex- 
cessive duty upon the manufacture of iron; 
that it costs the producer and the manufacturer 
more to put down their goods in the market 
than it would if there were not this duty upon 
iron. I say that the duty affects the price of 
transportation because it affects the price of 
rails, and I have here the figures which show it. 

The cost of iron rails in England has ruled 
at $81, in this country $57 50; making $26 50 
for duty and transportation. These figures 
are all gold rates. The duty and transporta- 
tion, together with the first cost in England, 
regulates the price here, as I shall show from 
quotations hereafter. Steel rails cost in the 
United States $81, in England $48, duty and 
charges $32, or 80 per cent. of cost. This 80 
per cent. goes into the pockets of the manu- 
facturer for all iron and steel rails bought 
from our home manufacturers. This is excess- 
ive, placing an unnecessary burden upon the 
producer in addition to the cost of transporta- 
tion. 

Mr. NEGLEY. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a question? 


Mr. ASPER. With pleasure. 

Mr. NEGLEY. ‘Would you not say that 
there was an advantage in manufacturing the 
articles required by the farmer as near where 
the agricultural produce is raised as possible ? 

Mr. ASPER. That is the very thing I 
desire. And if we get this duty off iron, or 
reduced to a moderate rate, we will show you 
that we can manufacture it cheaper in Missouri 
than in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DICKEY. How will that benefit the 
manufacturers ? 

Mr. ASPER. It will bring the capitalists 
into the West, and the manufacturers will come 
and plant themselves down side by side with 
the coal and iron which exist there in greater 
abundance than in Pennsylvania; and freight 
upon iron from Pennsylvania to the Mississippi 
valley will of itself be a large profit to the 
manufacturer. 

Mr. DICKEY. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman another question there. Ifa capitalist 
can make $9 a ton more by manufacturing 
iron in Missouri with a tariff than without one, 
would he not be likely to go there sooner with 
the advantage of the tariff? 

Mr. ASPER. I suppose that these gentle- 
men who are benefited by the high tariff at 
the expense of the people prefer to remain 
where they are so well fixed, with their fine 
houses and great establishments in Pennsyl- 
vania. But if you allow competition, if you 
bring down these prices to a proper standard, 
and bring the manufacturer side by side with 
the iron and coal in the West, where the oper- 
atives can be cheaply fed, capital will be at- 
tracted there without injustice to the manu- 
facturers here, who will still make ample profits, 
and will be more likely to go under a settled 
policy with a prospect of fair and reasonable 
profits. 

When interrupted Iwas about to state the 
cost of transportation and of railroads in this 
country in comparison with the cost of trans- 
portation and the cost of railroads in England. 

Mr. DAWES. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman whether it is not competition which has 
brought things down already? If there is such 
an opportunity for making money by the manu- 
facture of pig iron in Pennsylvania, what is it 
that hinders the making of money at the Iron 
mountain in Missouri to the same extent that 
it is made in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ASPER. We are making it there, but 
the competition has not brought down the 
price; for the demand for iron andiron goods 
keeps in advance of the supply. The iron 
manufactures are inereasingas rapidly as pos- 
sible; but the demand increases still faster. 

Mr. DAWES. The gentleman was speak- 
ing a moment ago about the woolen manufac- 
turers and wool-growers. Does he not know 
that the moment the wool tariff was passed 
the woolen machinery in the country was more 
than doubled, that the wool-growers multiplied 
their flocks, and that the increase in the quan- 
tity of wool and the increase of the manufac- 
tured article under that tariff brought down 
the price of woolens? 

Mr. ASPER. No, sir; Ido not, Isuppose 
that the increased manufacture, together with 
the importation of cheap woolens, cansed the 
present Janguishing condition of the woolen 
manufactures, and the number of sheep in the 
country is less to-day than when the tariff was 
placed upon woo]. The gentlemen who asked 
for the high tariff on wool and woolens have 
overleaped themselves. It is because high 
prices have taught the people economy, and 
they do not buy as largely of woolen goods as 
formerly, and the manufacturer does not buy 
the wool rapidly, which cause a decline in 
wool; and as the farmer can make no profit 
on his sheep he sends them to the butcher, and 
this causes a decline in the number of sheep. 


Meanwhile woolen goods made in England and | 


France come in increased amounts to occupy 
the field, and our own manufactures languish. 
But gentlemen are occupying too much of my 
time. 

Mr. DAWES. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. COVODE. Will the gentleman yield to 
me for a practical remark ? 

Mr. WOOD. Ihope the gentleman will be 
allowed to proceed without interruption. His 
speech is a great deal more interesting than 
these interrogatories. 

Mr. ASPER. I decline to yield further. I 
was about, when interrupted, to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the difference between 
the cost of transportation in England and in 
this country. Ihave here the figures. he 
cost of maintaining the roadway, as contrasted, 
is as follows: in the State of New York 49 
cents per mile, while in England it is 18 cents 
per mile—a marked difference. The further 
west the roads extend the more marked the 
difference. 

The cost of operating railroads in the two 
countries is as follows: in the State of New 
York, $166 per mile; in England, 62 cents 
per mile. The difference is $1 04, per mile, 
or 2$ times greater. It is undoubtedly more 
expensive to operate roads here on account of 
the greater cost of labor; but the greatest por- 
tion of the difference is occasioned by the high 
price of iron, and this again is occasioned by 
the high duty on iron. The cost for the repairs 
of locomotives is 15 cents per mile; in Bng- 
land 6 cents per mile. The high cost of iron 
used in rails, in locomotives, and indeed in 
everything connected with the building and 
operating railroads in this country, is what 
makes transportation by railroads so high. 
The cost is enormous; and it is believed if 
the manufactures of iron were reduced to a 
reasonable rate of duty that the farmers would 
double their profits by the amount saved in 
transportation alone, while the railroads would 
still make a reasonable profit. 

But we are told by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Kerrey] that competition will 
bring down the prices. Flas it done it? And 
if not done, when will the reduction come? 
If facts are worth anything, then his theory is 
worthless. ‘The price of iron and iron rails is 
regulated in this country not by what it costs 
to manufacture iron, but from the price in Eng- 
land with the duty and transportation added. 
I have here the prices current taken from the 
New York Daily Bulletin of last week, and T 
find the following quotations, as of the date of 
March 23, 1870. The following are the quo- 
tations upon iron: 

Coltness . $36 MLT 09 


Gartsherric K 
Glengarnoe 3 50M 3t 00 
Eglinton... 2 506 33 00 
Pig, American No. 1 3 00 34 00 
Pig, American No. 2... ..66 » 8 00@ 32 00 
Bar, refined, American and Engilish... 81 00@ 82 50 
Store Prices. 
ves S120 005180 00 
Bar, English and American refined..... 82 00@ 85 00 
Bar, English and American common. 71 50 - 
Ser: Pa «115 00@ 145 09 
100 00@ 115 09 


and... 100 00@ 105 09 
Horseshoe 05 00  - 
Rods, §$@3- 

Hoop.......... 


Nail-rod, (# 
Sheet, Russ $ g 
Sheet, single D and T, com: 
Rails, English, gold, duty paid, @ 
Rails, American, at works.......... 

The first three articles quoted are from the 
Scotland furnaces, and their pigs enter into 
the manufacture of hollow-ware. English and 
American steel and iron bars are quoted alike, 
and the difference of price between the Bug- 
lish and American rails is about the difference 
between paper and gold. 

The following quotations are from the Iron 
Age, of Philadelphia, of March 22: 

“American Pig Iron.—We are guoted No, Lextra 
at $34, and No. 2, $3150 to $82; and at these figures 


ton. 
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hear of few sales, except about 200 tons No. 1 crane 
iron at $34, i z ei 

* Gray forge is dull at $80 to $81, and white and 
mottled $28 to $29. : ; 

“Scotch pig is slow of sale, and in small supply, at 
$38 50 to #34 for Eglinton, and $37 to $38 for Glengar- 
nock, from yard. ; 
eae Manufactured iron is steady at $78 to $80 for best 
refined bar, and $75 to 76 for common. The mills are 


generally anxious for orders. © , s 

“Scrap.—No. 1 wrought continues in fair request 
at $40 to $41, while cast is dull at $96 to $28. f 

“ Ratls—The market for American has been quiet, 
owing to the low prices at which English can be pur- 
chased. An improvement is expected ere long, when 
orders now reserved must be put in hand; we quote 
$71 to $74 at works. P 

“Qld rails aro as last quoted.” 

These quotations are made up as favorable as 
possible to the iron manufacturers, was it is their 
organ ; so that English and American bar iron 
is quoted at the same rate, and you may go 
over the entire list and you will find railroad 
iron quoted in the same way. The teriff fixes 
the price of iron and steel in this country to 
the consumer. ' i ETN 

Now, is there any necessity for this high 
tariff uponiron? We were told, when the tariff 
of 1846 was adopted and the tariff of 1842 was 
repealed, that ruin would come upon the conn- 
try, that manufactures would stop, and that 
the producer would find no market for the 
article that he raised—his wheat and corn and 
whatnot. Now, how does the production under 
that tariff of 1846 compare with the production 
since? I quote the following from Mr. Wells’s 
report of 1868-69 : 

“Production of pig iron, in 1839, 165,000 tons; in 


1840, 347,000 tong; increase in 10 years, 110 per cent. 


“Production in 1845, 486,000 tons; increase in 5 
years, 40 percent. A , 

“Production in 1850, 564,000 tons; increase in 10 
years, 62 per cent. i : 

“Production in 1855, 754,000 tons; increase in 5 
years, 33 per cent. i / 

“ Production in 1860, 913,009 tons; increase in 10 
years, 61 per cent. 

“Tt thus appears that the great annual increase 
in the production of pig iron took place prior to the 
year 1840, and for 30 years was remarkably uniform 
at therate of 10 to 11 per cent, per annum; and that 
since then, no matter what has been the charactor of 
the legislation, whether the tariff was low or high, 
whether tho condition of the country was one of war 
or peace, the inorease of the production has been at 
the average of about 8 per cent. per annum, or more 
than doublo the ratio of tho incroaso of popula- 


tion.” 

From this it appears that the revenue tariff 
of 1846, when duty on iron in pigs and bars was 
24 per cent. ad valorem, was greater than it hag 
ever been before or since, aud that the increase 
in the decade between 1850 and 1860 was 
nearly double that of any other, and during the 
last three years of the decade the duty was 
only 15 per cent. advalorem. Ihave seen the 
great iron interest of the Mahoning valley, 
Ohio, grow up under this revenue tariff and 
prosper, making wealth and comfort for all 
concerned in the business. This shows that a 
high tariff is not necessary for the prosperity 
of theiron interests. So that during the period 
between 1850 and 1860 there was a larger in- 
crease in the production of pig iron in the 
country than there has everbeen since. What 
does it cost to manufacture pig iron? 

Mr. MAYNARD. Wil the gentleman have 
the goodness to include in his table the ratio 
of increase of pig iron between the enactment 
of the tariff of 1842 and its repeal by the 
operation of the tariff of 1846? 

Mr. ASPER. I have it here. The items are 
as follows: 

‘“Tnereasein the production of pig iron: in 1840, 
347,000 tons ; in 1845, 486,000; in 1850, 564,755; in 1855, 
764,178; in 1860, 913,770? 

Now is it necessary, looking at the cost of 
manufacture? Ihave here, sent me in a letter 
from a gentleman in high position in St. Louis, 
@ statement from the actual record made by a 
manufacturing company at Carondelet, Mis- 
souri, which I ask the Clerk to read. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

“The followingis a record taken from the books of 
tho Oarondolet Company, of one week’s work, the 


cost of coal and ore being allowed at the extrava- 
gant rates above stated, with 25 per cent, allowance 
for waste of coal: : 


No. of : Cost per ton 
tons used. Cost. of ironmade. 
al 8 00 $5 87 
468 00 281 
1,276 50 7 66 
387 80 0 22 
27 50 0 16 
ede, SCS 738 18 4 43- 


“ Produced 1663 tons, cost $3,525 98: or $21.15 per 
ton, without including interest or ordinary repairs. 
Adding these items, the company made the cost of 
iron that week over $22.” 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Missouri. I ask that 
my colleague’s time may be extended. 5 

Mr. DAWES. I hope the gentleman’s time 
will be extended ; we havenot given him a fair 
chance. : , 

The CHAIRMAN. . How much more time 
does the gentleman wisk ? ; 

Mr. ASPER, About fifteen minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there isno objection, 

the gentleman’s time will be extended fifteen 
minutes. The Chair hears no objection. 
_ Mr. ASPER. I thank the committee for its 
indulgence. Iwould not have asked it but for 
the fact that I was interrupted. Now, sir, the 
record of the Carondelet Company shows that 
521 was the actual cost of the manufacture of 
iron, or, adding the interest and the cost of 
repairs, $22 ; this, too, with a monopoly in the 
coal used and in the iron ore and transportation 
of it to the furnace. 

I refer now to a letter from Brown, Bonnell 
& Co., of Youngstown, Ohio, in which they say 
that it cost them $25 aton. Here is their letter 
to Professor Waterhouse, of St. Louis: 

Orrice or Brown, BONNEL & Co., 
MAHONING WORKS, YOUNGSTOWN, Onto, 
July 8, 1868. 

Dear Sin: We are just in receipt of a letter from 
our friend, W. 0. Forrest, esq., St. Louis, together 
with a few lines-attached from yourself. We have 
pleasure in replying to the question proposed. 

n our manutacturo of pig. metal we. use aboui 
three fourths of Lake Superior and. one fourth of 
native ore to tho ton of pig. The lake ore costs, đe- 
livored at our furnaces, about $9, and the native ore, 
which is found around us, $3 per ton. Black Band 
ore is mined in considerable quantities, and which, 
when roasted, yields a good percentage, say 50 per 
cent., at a cost of $5 per ton, The coal we use is of 
pxcalient quality for making iron, being freo from 
hurtful extraneous matter, a pure carbonaceous cosl, 
which wo get from our own mines, bringing it by 
railroad about six miles to: our works, and costing 
about $2 or $2 50 per ton. 
coal to reduco one ton of métal. Tholmestonc used 
asa flux we got delivered to us ut $1 125 per ton, 
and the whole cost of making 1 ton of pig metal is 
about $25, E : 

Should you over visit tkis region, wo shall be 
pleased to sec you and givo any additional informa- 
tion in our power. 

Very respectfully, be F 

BROWN, BONNELL & Co. 
Professor WATERHOUSE. 

Since that date they have published a state- 
ment in which they put it at $80 per ton. But 
when it is fairly sifted it appears that their 
statement is too large; that $22 or $23 a ton 
is about the correct statement. 

Another gentleman, from Pennsylvania, says 
that his furnace, while he was connected with 
it, laid down iron in the city of New York 
at $25 per ton. The following extract taken 
from Mr. Wells’s reply to the proprietors of 
the Lehigh Crane Iron Company, and other 
companies. of a recent date, shows the actual 
fact: 

“ January 21,1870. 

“Sm: I have looked over my old memorandum 
books with a view of writing you, because I am satis- 


fied that tho estimate you make of the cost of iron is 
fully high enough. 


Oy 


ind we made in Marek, 1867, 985 tons, the cost 


of which per ton is noted as follows; 


LOtal,.scssssrsscseseerssesesessesserersseenresiscavsmeasseres 829 39 


It takes 2} or 23 tons of 


“In April of the same year there were produced 
825 tons, as follows: a : 


Orosii $3 18 
Cotler ss 8 05 
General charges 5 83 


Total’ soossretereensee B22 06 


“The interest on investment does not form any 
part of these expenses. My estimate for the iron 
delivered in New York used to be $26 per ton. You 
will notice a difference in the cost of the items at 
different times, We had sometimes very poor coal. 
Then if the furnace worked badly, the cost would 
be necessarily increased.” : 


Again, I present the following proceedings 
of a meeting at Albany, New York, held on 
the 18th January, 1870, forthe purpose of organ- 
izing a company to go into the manufacture of 
iron. The proceedings were published in the 
Albany Evening Journal and Albany Argus 
of January, from whence they were taken by 
Mr. Wells, Special Commissioner of the Rev- 
enue, and used by him in the article before 
referred to. The statement of Mr. Sacket is 
so remarkable that I copy it here. He says: 


‘The ores required to make it will coston an aver- 
age, delivered here; $5 75 per ton, and it will take 
2 tons of them to make a ton of iron. Limestono 
will cost about $2 per ton. and it will require 3 of a 
ton to the ton of iron. The whole cost of a day’s 
running expenses, including everything, from the 
superintendent down, allowing liberally, will be $350 
or $5 per ton. 

“We will cstimate office expenses liberally, at 
$10,000 per annum, or 50 cents per ton, 

* Tatorest on capital stock, including ordinary wear, 
tear, and loss, 10 per cent., or $40,000 per annum. 

“The great contingency to which furnaces are sub- 
ject is a stoppage for repairs. Itis my opinion that 
furnaces can be so built and operated, by using care, 
as not to blow out for ropairs oftener than once in 
oyenrs, 

“Tn England and Scotland it is customary to run 
lQand lo years. But letussuppose that we will have 
to repair 1 every 3 years. The cost of so doing will 
be about $20,000; but we will set aside $10,000 per 
annum for this purpose. 

~ To sum up, a ton ofiron costs: 


Por 2 tons of ore at $5 Taisson 


sresgroreevoneBhl 5 


Forli ton of coal at $6 50.......... enes 8 124 
For 3 ton of limestone at $1 50. vow 100 
Labor per ton....sccesesssesssvsvesscsessecesee . 500 


Lota. ssessssssessesnecscsssseserspeessesesteecssssserenseens S25 BSF 


“Let us say $26 per ton is the primary cost, with 
large allowances, 

“On a make of 20,000 tons per annum, which, as 
we haro seen, is a móđérate estimate, we have the 
whole— 
Cost of our production per annum $520,000 
Add for oflice expenses. . 10,600 
Ten per cent. interest an 

loss... 
Set aside 


xtraor 


Making a total of..0.01...cccccosecsscesotsssseceeeons $580,000 


Or 329 per ton. ; 
This makes the value of a year’s production..$720,000 
Deducting cost. of production... winks Gdeneehce 380,000 


Leaves net CATDINEB rssseessecsneesnereivsscees$ 140,000 


Uy 


We ean pay a dividend of 85 por cent. on a capital 
stock of $400,000... ; : K 

“ I have not arrived atthis conclusion without lib- 
cral allowances in all directions, Tt is not for one 
year, but for three or five; and it is verified by the 
fact that the Hudson Iron Company’s works, built 
in 1851, and which may reasonably be supposed not 
up to the standard of modern cxcellence, have paid 
dividends of 40 per cent. for the last three years, and 
20 per cent. previously. 

“The value of pig iron stocked here this winter is 
from $36 to $40 per ton. I think none of the con- 
sumers here have got a first-class No. 1 iron deliv- 
ered at less than the average of this, or $88 per ton; 
but in view of a falling market, let us eall it $36 per 


on. 
“Before you is a sample of iron made under my 
ersonal supervision a few weeks ago at Charlotte 
Furnace, near Rochester, to test the quality of ores 
available to us here in any quantity. 

‘I can safely say that it is better iron than is often 
seen in Albany, and would meet all the wants of its 
consumers. mea 

“The furnace at which this sample of iron was 
mado was started in January of last year. ‘They de- 
clared last year a dividend of 17 per cent., and it was 
submitted at the directors’ meeting that there was 
stock enough on hand, and paid for, to pay off the 
company’s debt of about $100,000, ‘The manager 
told me that this furnace cleared $50,000 the first sit 
months of her running.” 


Mr. Sackett farther continued: 
“There is a strenuous effort now being made on 
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the part of those favoring free trade to have the tariff 
on pig iron reduced, and a reduction of $2 a ton has 
been recommended. From this and other causes it 
is apprehended thero wil! be a reduction in the price 
of pig iron. But thisis to be hoped for rather than 
feared; 20 per cent., or about one half of our present 
calculated profits, would be an ample return.” 

It seems that there is no necessity for this 
increased price upon pig iron, unless we intend 
to put extravagant profits into the pockets of 
the manufacturer. The amount consumed in 
this country is about 1,800,000 tons a year, 
with but a small importation necessary for the 
manufacture of hollow-ware, stoves, and what 
not. lt would therefore seem that we pay a 
large amount which goes into the pockets of 
some one and not into the Treasury of the Gov- 
ernment, the amount being about $16,000,000. 

I am told that this is necessary to encourage 
labor. How? Does it increase the wages of 
labor in thiscountry? No; the rate of wages 
in this country is not as much greater now as 
the increase in the price of clothing and every 
other article of consumption. The increase in 
the wages of labor is about 25 per cent., while 
the increased price of iron and other articles 
of every-day consumption is from 80 to 100 
per cent. Upon salt the increase is 100 per 
cent., lumber 60 per cent., iron from 80 to 100 
per cent. But Iam told that it makes a mar- 
ket for the farmer. Why, sir, we in the State 
of Missouri are compelled to raise wheat at a 
price fixed by the dealers in the Liverpool 
market; we get for our wheat what the Liver- 
pool dealers say we shall get in the market 
there, and that is regulated by the supply of 
the world. We are compelled to raise our 
wheat in competition with the pauper labor of 
Europe. Does that benefit us? ‘Che amount 
of wheat exported during eleven months of 
1869 was 31,000,000 bushels, and about 1,000,- 
000 barrels of flour, making altogether about 
$48,000,000 worth of wheat exported to Bu- 
rope, the price being fixed there. The follow- 
ing table, taken from No. 26 of the pamphlets 
issued from the Bureau of Statisties, shows the 
amount of wheat imported into Bngland from 
other countries: 


Table showing the total importations of wheat and flour 
into Great Britain from all quarters, «nd the propor- 
tion received from the United States, during the ten 
years Jrom 1859 to 1808 inelusive, 


Year. Lotat imports. Un oe yom os, Balance, 
a } Cut. 
ĝi 20,896,409 
10,6: 21,216,149 
18, 
26, 


15,067,365 
11,909,328 


2.027.046 23,816,508 
1,045,880 28,325,849 
5,926,739 32.210.041 
. 80,596,045 7.551,894 28,945,151 


It appears from this that we furnish to Eng- 
land one fifth of her wheaten food, and that 
the importation from the United States is on 
the inerease. The following statement from 
No. 5 of the pamphlet reports from the Bureau 
of Statistics shows the increase in 1869, and 
at the same time a comparison with 11 months 
of 1868: 


Bushels. Values. 
ILmonths ended November 30, 
1969... -esverseceornnssessnnesenrsenseeeO 127,899 $43,587,143 
li months ended November 30, a 
18GB... srrsseersasensseensssceeseecsnseeere 9,914,120 20,523,409 


Thus it will be seen that our grain is exported, 
and the price is regulated abroad. 

The proof of this fact is apparent to all; but 
a reference to the prices current will present 
proof to satisfy the most credulous. 

I have here a table of prices taken from the 
price-current of the New York Journal of 
Commerce, which states that the price of wheat 
is ruling lower, and that the decline of the price 
of wheatin Liverpool caused the price to decline 
in New York 2 cents per bushel, Here are the 
quotations taken from that paper, under date 
of March 22, 1870: 

“Breadstuffe,—The market for State and festern 


flour is dull, and prices are 5 cents lower. The for- 
eign advices are discouraging, and curtail the export 
business, while the local dealers purehase only as 
they have occasion to use. The offerings are freo. 
The sales are 87,700 bbls., closing at $4 45@$4 55 for 
snperfine State; $4 60@$4 80 for common extra do,; 
$4 85@$5 for good to choicé do.: $5 05@$5 40 for faney 
do.; $4 40@$4 50 for superfine Michigan, Indiana, 
Qhio, Iowa, &.; $4.55@$4 80 for extra do., and $4 85 
@$5 59 for choice oxtra do., including shipping 
brands of round hoop Ohio at $4 75@$5, and trade 
brands of do. at $5 $6; good to choice white 
wheat extra at $5 15@86 10; St. Louis at $@$6 for 
common to, fair extras, and $6 10@$8 for good to 
choice, closing quiet. We quote: 


Superfine State... 4 

Extra State...... » 4 60@ 5 40 
Superfine western . 4 @ 4 50 
Extra western........ . 4 55@ 4 80 
Extra Ohio, round hoop.. 4 75@ 5 00 
Extra Ohio, trade...... 5 05@ 6 00 
White wheat, extra.. - 5 00@ 6 00 
Extra St. i 6 10@ 8 05 


M. 99. 


Bushels. 
Sales for the week... 292,000 
Recoipts for the week.. 83,576 
Receipts from January 1. 708,389 
Receipts same time last yea: 1,436,768 
Exports for the week... « 157,181 
Exports from January | «+ 2,014,238 
Exports seme time last y 1,991,273 


As we have seen, the price of grain goes 
down as the amount of exportation increases, 
so that exportation does not seem to control. 
The controlling influence is abroad. ‘The pres- 
sure at home is so great for money that the 
farmer must send forward his grain at whatever 
sacrifice. The price rules much lower than a 
year ago, while the exportation was very much 
lower. ‘The following quotations and compari- 
sous, taken from the Chicago Tribune of a 
recent date, show the change: 

March 19, 1870. 
Flour, spring extra... $3 60 @$4 75 
Wheat, No.2spring.. 76 @ YO: 


Tareh 20, 1869, 
$5 50 @$6 104 
1 09 @ 1 09 


(On 


Corn, new 67368, 52I@ 53r 
Oats, No. 2 BH@ 37} 52 @ 59h 
Rye, No.t 6O CG 1166116 
Parley, No. 2. © 65 - ©1175 


It appears from actual facts that the farmer 
of ihe West raises his wheat in competition 
with the pauper labor of Murope; that the 
prices are fixed for him abroad, and at home 
the cost of raising his wheat is enhanced by a 
tariff levied, not to encourage the industry of 
the country, but to protect certain special in- 
terests, which are controlled by afew men who 
make large profits out of the burdens imposed 
upon the people. 

An adjustment cf the tariff on a more just 
and cquitable basis would save to the farmers 
in reduction on salt, lumber, wool and wool- 
ens, and iron alone $50,000,000, and would 
only reduce the receipts of the Treasury about 
$10,000,000, which is only about half the sum 
agreed upon as a general reduction of taxation 
through impost daties by the Committee of 
Waysand Means. This burden of $50,000,000 
could be lifted from the shoulders of the peo- 
ple, the farmer, the artisan, the mechanic, and 
the professions of the country, without injury 
to a single interest now flourishing throughout 
the land. It might reduce the inordinate prof- 
its of the iron, salt, and lumber-men; but they 
still would have fair profits, and their patriot- 
ism should teach them greater moderation. 
With such a change fI believe prosperity would 
again abound everywhere. , 

How is it, then, that this tariff upon iron 
increases the demand for the agricultural pro- 
ducts of this country? The whole number of 
persons engaged directly and indirectly in 
manufactures in this country is but about 


2,000,000, not to exceed that. Take all the 
capitalists and laborers, skilled and otherwise, 
with their wives and children, and they will 
not exceed 2,000,000 persons. Now, suppose 
you double your manufactures, increase your 
iron-making establishments, your woolen and 
cotton and ‘other manufactures, and where will 
itbring you? It would only inercase the num- 
ber of persons interested in those manufactures 
some. 2,000,000 more. And what inereased 
demand would ‘hat make for the productions 
of this country? Only enough to feed those 
2,000,000. And the State of Illinois alone-— 
certainly the States of Illinois, lowa, and Mis- 
souri—eare capable to-day, without bringing 
another acre under cultivation than is now cal- 
tivated there, of producing a surplus sufficient 
to feed such an increase in the manufacturing 
population of this country. 

Now, if you bring down the price of iron, an 
article of general consumption, and the price 
of lumber, and of salt, and of woolen goods, 
as you may do by a proper adjustment of your 
tariffs, what will be the result? You willin- 
crease the price of everything the farmer pro- 
duces; that is, he will get an increased profit 
upon his wheat and corn and beef and pork 
which he sends to market; and you would also 
reduce the price of the articles which the laborer 
consumes. You would give him higher wages, 
and enable him to surround his wife and little 
ones with more comforts. By so adjusting your 
ariff duties you would increase the demand for 
these articles; for iron, because the farmer 
if he is making greater profits will buy more 
agricultural implements; you would increase 
the demand for lumber, because the farmer will 
then build better houses; you would increase 
the demand for salt, because more beef and 
more pork would be packed; and as a matter 
of course there will be also a greater demand 
for woolen and cotton goods, such a demand 
as will aid the manufactures of this country. 

You would also increase your commerce. 
You would have no further need of commit- 
tecs to perambulate the country to find the 
causes for the decay of American shipping, as 
ship-building would spring up, because an 
increased commerce would demand it. 

The cost of manufacture, because of our 
excessive tariff, prevents the sending abroad 
our manufactured goods. Our woolen exports 
have fallen off to nothing, and every other 
interest also suffers. Our direct exports to 
England are double our imports from England. 
Tere are the figures: 

Wecexported last year direct to Engiand.. 
VYeimported direct from England... 


$215,315, 470 


107,050,020 
$108, 254,550 
making a difference of trade in our favor of 
$108, 264,550 as to our direct trade. But we 
must have silks and fine broadcloths from 
France, ivory from Africa, coffee from Rio 
Jaueiro and other countries, tea from China, 
hides from South America, and we pay for these 
goods for the most part not in anexchange of 
our own wheat, flour, woolen and cotton, 
shoes, leather, but in goods purchased by the 
importer in England. This is done because of 
our high tariffs, and consists in the fact that wo 
cannot manufacture as cheap in consequence 
of the excessive burdens upon labor and pro- 
duction. Let us have varied industry ; let every 
business and interest have a fair chance and 
all this will change, trade and commerce re- 
vive, and the farmer, the laborer, and the 
mechanic will realize larger and better returns 
for their labor. 

My colleague [Mr. Burnperr} on Saturday 
appealed tothis Lfouse in behalf of protection, 
and feelingly said; “I have seen the pauper 
laborers of Hnrope. I have seen them of every 
description. I haveseen them scrambling for 
the carcase of a dead animal for food for the 
wife, mother, and children, I have seen all 
this, and I protest,” said he, ‘‘ against such a 
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reduction of the tariff as will fail to give to the 
manufacturers of this country such protection 
as will encourage home industry.” 

Ah, sir, we are here for the purpose of ask- 
ing that this Congress will not adjust the tariffs 
in such a way as to increase the burdens upon 
the farmer and laborer. We ask that the 
farmer when he sells his wheat shall not be 
compelled to sell it in competition with the 
pauper labor of England, France, and the 
Mediterranean, whence the England foreign 
supply is drawn. I protest in the name of the 
hard-working farmer against continuing to 
compel him to carry on this competition and 
derive no adequate compensation for his labor. 
Under the present system there is nothing to 
counterbalance the burdens which are imposed 
on him, I ask that upon articles of prime 
necessity the tariff shall be so adjusted that 
the burden shall be equalized between the 
farmers and laboring men of the country on 
the one hand, and on the other the men 
who make large profits—the iron and salt 
manufacturers—who livein splendid mansions, 
and are surrounded by wealth, comfort, and 
elegance. 

If the tariff upon the pig iron be reduced to 
$8 per ton or 15 per cent., not a single ton less 
of pig iron will be manufactured. If the tariff 
upon lumber be reduced, or lumber should 
be placed on the free list, not a single board 
less will be made. If the tariff upon salt be 
reduced to a nominal rate or to nothing, not a 
single bag of salt less will-be manufactured. 
If these reductions be made our manufactures 
will all go on as prosperously as now. Our 
industries will be varied. The farmer, the 
artisan, the mechanic are the men who suffer 
from our present tariff, and who will be relieved 
by a reduction of duties. ‘hese are the men 
who are compelled to pay large prices for their 
cloth, their food, their lumber, and upon every- 
thing they consume. They gain for themselves 
and their families a bare subsistence, while the 
capitalists make the profit, 

f the tariff be properly adjusted capital will 
still earn a sufficient return from its invest- 
ments, for capital is always aggressive. Shall 
the producers and laborers of the country be 
relieved? ‘They have made their appeal, not 
by personal appeals here, not by pressure upon 
the Committee of Ways and Means, but a pa- 
tient, enduring suffering that is more eloquent 
in silenco and in its waiting, in its calm dignity, 
than aught that can be urged by the rich man- 
ufacturers who come here to overawe Congress 
by their pertinacity and impudence, although 
with it they may cry ‘American system and 
protection to home industry.”’ 

In the name of the farmers and artisans of 
the West, who suffer from this protection of 
special class interests, I protest against the 
further continuanco of their burdens, which 
tend to bring them into competition with the 
pauper laborers of Europe. Let them have 
the means of rising in the world, of educating 
their children, and of earning such a surplus 
as will enable them to place around them at 
least the ordinary comforts of life. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. 8. BURDETT, 
OF MISSOURI, 
Ix tun Hotse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 26, 1870. 

The House having met as in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union for debate on the 
bill (H. R. No. 1068) to amend existing laws relating 
to the duty on imports, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BURDETT said: 

Mr. Spzaxer: I shall ask the attention of the 
committee to some general views bearing on 
the pending question, as well as to such of the 


interests of the State I have the honor in part 
to represent as are materially affected by its 
recommendations. 

INTRODUCTORY. n 

It is the province of the book-writer, the 
theorist, to marshal the forces of questioning 
and deduction from facts as they were, to deal 
in prophecy or assertion of results and happen- 
ings that may come to pass, in that future 
whose facts and results are alike to be guessed 
at, and which, in fact; may never have other 
existence than in the embryo of disordered 
thought. It is the duty of the practical states- 
man, the useful legislator, to deal with facts as 
they are; to shape the present in accord with 
present facts ; to take care that no impediment 
be thrust across the track of wise progress; 
and more than all, to compel untoward cir- 
cumstance to minister to the general good. 
It is incident to free government that evil men 
should have free course to reach their designs, 
however evil they may be, by manipulation of 
results growing out of public misfortune; by 
skillful array and exaggeration of burdens 
borne ; to the end that passion, prejudice, and 
cupidity may usurp the place of reason and 
patriotism. 

Mr. Speaker, I see in the vagaries of those 
theorists who style themselves free-traders, 
some of whom openly advocate the abolition 
of all custom-houses, and others of whom pro- 
pose to only keep them open that tribute may 
be levied upon the food articles of the people, 
and both of whom, if not by declaration, yet 
by the inevitable logic of their premise, pro- 
pose to provoke the forbearance of the people 
by stationing on the very door-steps of the 
people’s homes the Federal tax-gatherer, a 
natural alliance with that other class who do 
not scraple to advise a repudiation of our 
national debt. 

The business proposition meeting us on the 
threshold of this business measure is, that we 
are called upon to raise yearly the sum of 
$150,000,000 from duties on imports. We may 
hear the demand and give it answer in one of 
three ways: accede to the demands of the cus- 
tom-house abolisherg and flatly tell the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that he cannot have the 
cash, or, consenting as we shall to raise the 
money, proceed to do it by duties levied mainly 
on the food articles and home comforts of the 
people, asking no other question than merely 
what rate is necessary to be fixed on to insure 
the realization of the exact millions required. 
Answering the suggestion that some one might 
make, that such a course would in fact compel 
the laboring man to pay for the protection the 
Government giveshis person as large an amount 
as was exacted from the wealthier classes for 
the protection they received to both property 
and person, by the casy declaration that such 
a policy would be simple in detail and easy of 
comprehension by custom-house employés; or, 
Mr. Speaker, we may seek to so adjust the 
details of the measure resorted to as to compel 
the sore necessity of our great indebtedness, to 
contribute to the general prosperity of the peo- 
ple at large, by giving heart to those who pur- 
pose investments in manufacturing industry, 
remunerative wages to the willing workman, 
and a market for their produce to the tillers of 
our soil. 

The latter I understand to be the theory upon 
which the pending bill has been constructed. 
To the extent that it accomplishes or promises 
to accomplish these ends, it meets my most 
hearty approval. It would meet my approval 
nomatter where within the borders of this great 
land my dwelling-place might be; but standing 
here, sir, as one of the Representatives of the 
great West, nay, no more the West but of the 
center, the great heart of the continent, and 
particularly, sir, as a Representative of the 
State of Missouri, whose capabilities, whose 
sure future of greatness in mining, mechanical, 


manufacturing, and agricultural developments, 
no speaker or publicist has ever yet been able 
either to comprehend or describe, I mark 
with peculiar satisfaction the fact that itis pro- 
posed to extend, inaid of ourinfant enterprise, 
those facilities of protection and profit which 
those who disagree with me complain have 
enriched other and less-favored sections of our 
country. — , 2 A 

To put it plainly, sir, if it be true, as is con- 
fidently and persistently stated, that the “ odi- 
ous tariff measures’’ have enormously enriched 
“frigid New England’ and ‘ self-seeking 
Pennsylvania,” while we of the West, for lack 
of capital, transportation facilities, and con- 
sumed with our admiration of the ways of 
thinking of our former southern customers, the 
staple of whose politics was denunciations of 
the East, and whose plantation needs furnished 
our only market for the disposal of our corn, 
pork, mules, and hemp, were not alive to the 
fact that for every purpose of diversified in- 
dustry nature had endowed us with gifts as 
much richer and rarer than theirs as our fields 
are more generous of fertility and our climate 
more inviting. Now that these discourage- 
ments no longer exist, I propose that for a 
few years at least the West shall build herself 
upon the foundations of a protective policy, 
endeavoring to forget the odium that others 
who may not be inclined to pursue the same 
course may heap upon us in the contemplation 
of our prosperity and our profits. 

SPINDLES FOR THE SOUTH. 

In that most remarkable of modern Ameri- 
can documents, the report of Mr. Special Com- 
missioner Wells, for the year 1869, a document 
which, however uncertain in its main attempt: 
ings, has forever exploded the ancient com- 
monplace ‘‘that figures will not lic,” there is 
no more treacherous, unwarranted, and ruinous 
suggestion made than that which is found in 
the following quoted language: 

“Furthermore, the large amount of capital thus 
becoming annually available at the South will un- 
doubtedly seek in great part investment in domestic 
and local enterprises, and speedily lead to the estab- 
lishment of manufactures on an extensive scale. The 
true diversity of employment which results from 
freedom has now, therefore, become to the South fur 
the first time, possible; and southern capital can soon 
be advantageously applied to the manufacture of 
agricultural tools and implements, leather, wagons, 
wooden-ware, soap, starch, clothing, and similar 
articles. hese aro manufactures in which iron, 
stecl, and cloth are raw materials, They employ the 
largest amount of laborin proportion to produetand 
capital, and warrantthe payment of high wages. On 
the other hand, what arecommonly called manufac- 
tures, namely, iron and steel, and cotton and woolen 
cloth, are examples of concentration. They requiro 
large capital, employ but few hands, and would 
naturally come much later, We already have in the 
United States an excess of cotton and woolen spin- 
les, and to invest capital in more would be simply 
a waste, when there are vast needs at the South 
requiring far less capital, and warranting much 
greater compensation for labor than can be paidin 
textile fabrics,” 

This recommendation of the Commissioner 
exhibits an obliviousness on his part of facts 
and surroundings of which it seems impossible 
that any American citizen save only the Com: 
missioner should beignorant. That suggestion 
is to my mind the most insidious, both in its 
conception and in its apparent aim, that could 
possibly have been framed, were it conceded 
that some purpose of evil toward the South had 
found lodgment in the breast of the Commis- 
sioner. I do not sympathize with those who 
attribute corrupt motives to the Commissioner. 
I rather choose to view him as suffering under 
that usual load of human frailty which causes 
all men sometimes to err. Yet if I were in- 
clined to join the hue and ery against him I 
would plant myself on this single recommend- 
ation and declare him an enemy to the best 
interests of all of his countrymen who dwell 
without the pale of the eastern Atlantic States, 
andin league with the Manchester and Lowell 
spinners for theirruin. It might have occurred 
to the Commissioner that this portion of his 
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incubations would meet with little criticism, 
The free-trade element could not object; they 
must applaud. The New England spinners 
could not object, for here was an official warn- 
ing to all who dwelt beyond the Alleghanies or 
beside the southern seas that they would fail 
should they venture on competition with their 
eastern brethren. i : 

Whatever its aim might have been, its tend- 
ency was to soften the asperities of temper 
which have been aroused in the East, as doubt- 
less he saw they would be, by his general hos- 
tility to protection to American industry. To 
the importing interest the suggestion was 
shaped to meet their dearest ends. To the 
manufacturers of the Hast it was a direct ap- 
peal to their cupidity. It was a suggestion 
whose plain import was that an auspicious time 
had come, bya change of that protective policy 
which had made them strong, to forever vas- 
salize the South and her teeming millions. 
They did not need to be reminded that their 
factories were built, that their skilled opera- 
tives were secured, that commercial facilities 
had gathered to theirsupport. Butit did need 
a suggestion to possess the mind of generous, 
large-souled American business men with the 
thought that the hour was opportune for a 
withdrawal of support from that course of 
legislation which had given birth to their in- 
dustries and wealth to their communities, lest 
by its continuance a competition might more 
than outweigh protection. The gistof the Com- 
missioner’s statement and recommendations 
just quoted, taken together with their imme- 
diate context, are that the South will soon be 
in possession of a large surplus capital; that 
she will be inclined to invest in manufactures 
ona large scale; that in choosing the sort of 
industries to engage in those should be pre- 
ferred that from their nature employ the largest 
amount of human or hand labor, as distin- 
guished from those employing mainly machine 
force; and particularly, as best representing 
the latter class of productive forces, that spin- 
dles should not be increased. “We already 
have,” says the Commissioner, ‘fan excess 
of cotton and woolen spindles.’’? ‘Turn your 
attention to agricultural tools, to leather, to 
wooden-wure, to soap. 

Mr. Speaker, these recommendations are 
not wise. The assumptions of fact on which 
they are founded have no existence. ‘The fact 
that in the ten months ending October 381, 
1869, we imported from Europe the product 
of Iiuropean spindles, cotton and woolen 
fabrics, valued at more than $50,000,000 is 
a sufficient answer of itself to the strange 
hallucination that our spindles are too numer- 
ous. The cotton-fields of the South, the 
source of the raw material, are spread out be- 
side streams which flow perennially from her 
mountains, and which have sighed in their 
course for many a year to be harnessed to the 
water-wheel. The raw material, the initial 
power, a genial climate that brings no ice clog 
either to the wheel or the workman, a market 
for their products at the very door of the 
factory, coupled with the fact that the south- 
ern people themselves for lack. of sufficient 
American spindles are wearing fabrics made 
from their own raw material, which has paid 
transportation from the field to sea-shore, from 
sea-shoreto European factory, and from factory 
back again to field; has contributed to the 
gain of the home merchant, the foreignagent, 
the exporting and importing house, the whole- 
sale and retail merchant, and insurances, both 
internal and marine, are surely answer enough 
to the discouragements originated by the Com- 
missioners. 

And is it not passing strange that a people 
(save only those of Texas) not pastoral, not 
producers of hides, inhabiting a country where 
the cone-bearing pine, not the bark-bearing 
oak, most flourishes, without a single advan- 
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tage peculiar to their resources pointing in that 
Girection—is it not, I say, passing strange 
that such a people should be besought, in of- 
cial phrase, to shut their eyes to the beckon- 
ings of their actual surroundings, and turn 
themselves into shoemakers and. soap-boilers? 
But I take issue with the Commissioner on the 
very essence of his statement. It is not true 
that theinterests of the South and of the nation 
in the South are in the line of such industries 
(other than agricultural) as requirethe largest 
expenditure of human force. The exact con- 
trary is beyond all peradventure true. It so 
happens that the South can live and will 
flourish though no single factory, shop, or mill 
be reared within her borders. Her staples 
are staples the world over. Nature hag so 
favored her with peculiarities of soil, climate, 
and productions that she dominates in the 
markets of the world. Unlike our northern 
people, who count the profits of their crops 
on the contingency of drought-smitten fields in 
Europe and Asia, her annual production de- 
termines the question of work and wages for 
one of the largest industries known to civil- 
ization, and the profits or losses of the manu- 
facturing princes of thenations. The propor- 
tion of her territory fit for her peculiar uses 
now turned by the plow is insignificant when 
compared with her possibilities. Instead, there- 
fore, of turning the energies of her people 
from her cotton, tobacco, sugar, and rice fields 
to the tanner’s bench, I hold that every possi- 
ble energy, State and national, should be used 
to enlarge her production of her own peculiar 
staples to the end that both as raw material 
and manufactures they may, as soon they must, 
turn the balance of trade in our favor, and set 
the current of gold to flowing toward us. 
ENGLISH SYSTEM. 

Thegentleman from New York [Mr. Brooxs] 
who opened the debate on the bill, and whose 
able presentation of the peculiar views inci- 
dent to the necessities of the importing inter- 
est centering in the great city which he in part 
represents was listened to with so marked at- 
tention by the House, not content with oral 
denunciation and dissection of those features 
of the measure which met with his disapproval, 
sought to embellish and enforce his views by 
contrast, appealing to the eye as well as by 
precept to the ear. Lifting high and holding 
in full view the book of comely size and many 
pages in which were written the laws enacted 
by an American Congress for the collection of 
American revenue, for the payment of Amer- 
ican indebtedness, and for the protection of 
American industry, he quickly placed in con- 
trast with it a microscopic scrap upon whose 
single page—if thing so small could be digni- 
fied with the name of page—was written the arti- 
cles with rates of duty and amount of revenue 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland; and our admiration was challenged 
for the foreign scrap in the inverse ratio of its 
size, while its native companion was hurried 
out of sight. 

Mr. Speaker, the contrast was most marked. 
I question not its exhibition was intended as 
an indorsement of the economic theories of 
the people whose law it epitomized, and an 
unqualified dissent from those upon which 
we have builded. Neither the gravity of the 
subject under discussion nor the solid attain- 
ments and mature years of the gentleman [ Mr. 
Brooks] permit the supposition that mere 
T accept the 
tender of this contrast; and since legislation 
has no other proper end than happiness and 
prosperity to the citizen, and since systems of 
law must be judged by their practical working 
and results, 1 proffer to the House and country 
the American system, with its exemplars, the 
American people; the English law, with its 
results of English misery, oppression, degra- 
dation, and woe. Nor let it be said that other 


causes more largely than this are answerable 
for this misery, this lagging behind in the day 
of a world’s progress.. A  people’s laws hav- 
ing to do with revenue and taxation, are the 
indices of her estimate of the value she places 
on the sweat of her laboring poor. 

This alien witness introduced by the eloquent 
gentleman is not dumb. Ifit were permitted, 
if not suborned on that particular subject, it 
would tell of its potent influence in the double 
death it has aided to give the once flourishing 
industries of Ireland ; of the veto it has put on 
the industrial progress of every colonial people 
who acknowledge allegiance to the English 
fiag, I repeat, sir, it is a wondrous scrap ; it 
is less, indeed, than that little cloud out of 
the sea like a man’s hand the prophet’s servant 
saw from Carmel’s top. Itis freighted heavier - 
with human woes than were the clouds with 
ruin which followed hard upon the chariot 
ofthe king. This is not hyperbole. I repeat 
again this alien witness has a tale to tell, and 
what is its story? This: that England’s lauded 
free-trade policy knows not the laborer, but 
only knows the master; adjusts her systems 
for the great man's weal, regardless of the 
poor man’s woe; transfers her fields, her fac- 
tories, and her shops into gladiatorial rings 
where poverty may struggle against starvation 
for that pittanee whichis by courtesy, or rather 
by metaphor, termed wages. ‘This British 
schedule, with its eleven items, produces to 
the English treasury £21,898,718, the entire 
tariff revenue of the realm. 

Excepting the insignificant item of +f miscel- 
laneous’”’ articles, an analysis of it reveals the 
fact that this enormous revenue is raised from 
two general sources only, namely, from food 
articles, (tea, coffee, chicory, currants, raisins, 
and sugar,) and from luxuries, (tobacco, spirits, 
and wine.) Of these two classes food articles 
are compelled to pay a duty of $44,500,000 ; 
more than one third, little less than one half 
of the entire revenue. The poor man’s teapot 

ays near double that which is levied on the 
ordling’s wine. The sugar of the people pays 
more by £1,000,000 than the spirits of the 
rich. These home comforts which I have 
denominated food articles, for they have long 
since and properly ceased to be classed as lux- 
uries by civilized peoples, are made to taste of 
gold, while the silks and laces of the palace, 
the precious stones that glisten in the ancient 
halls of her nobility, know nothing of the vul- 
gar classifications of the custom-house. Mr. 
Speaker, we are willing to hear the testimony 
of this foreign witness ; but let me beg the gen- 
tleman from New York not to set the well- 
known and always handy machinery of that 
city at work for its naturalization among us. 
What are its fruits? To-day nearly one in 
every eighteen persons in England and Wales 
is receiving parish relief, or, in other words, is 
a pauper. Starvation in- all their great cities 
yearly closes the account for time of scores of 
her people, while millions are driven to an 
enforced expatriation. 

Mr. Speaker, personal allusions I know are 
invidious; but 1 must beg the indulgence of 
the House to say that I was reared within the 
shadow of the thatched hovels of England’s 
laboring poor, and have seen the ills incident 
to a system which sees national advancement 
in the adornment of stately mansions, in the 
increase of the wealth of a class, not in the 
comfort and advancement of her toiling mil- 
lions. I have seen English mothers gather 
about the brute dead of age, dead from disease, 
dead in the ditch, to dispute for their hungry 
children’s sake with the very dogs of their 
masters for a bit of the disgusting carcass. 
This, sir, is the English system. Ithink there 
is a better. I find such a one in the policy of 
the fathers; that policy which by well-consid- 
ered discriminations in favor of American in- 
dustry,of American interests againstthe world, 
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has sought not unsuccessfully to secure wages, 
not the pittance of wages, for the mechanic 
and the artisan, anda market for the produce 
of American farms, and which has always kept 
open the road to wealth for. every thrifty deni- 
zen. The large-hearted, the generous Clay, 
who stood between their age and ours, with that 
happy perception of the ft and the eloquent, 
named itthe American system. Icannotrefrain, 
sir, from saying that if I have read aright the 
history of my country, from avery early period 
in her history, down to the formation of the free- 
trade league, the. brain and the power.of free 
trade, of English copyists, sprung from that 
system of labor-ownership which brought us 
the dissolutions of the past, and which only 
differed from the English: labor system in that 
it claimed ownership of the body, which it fed 
and clothed more comfortably. In short, sir, 
wherever this system is found it is the eham- 
pion of money; it knows notthe man. It finds 
its test of progress on the pages of its mer- 
chants’ ledgers, and though the balance. be 
written in the blood of the laborer it is yet a 
balance, and the tradesman is content. The 
child working in the mill is its exemplar; the 
boy at school is ours. f 

i submit, for the further elucidation of the 
true workings of this English idea, an extract 
from the report of Mr. Commissioner. Hewitt, 
to be found on page 44 of his report, printed 
by order of Congress: 

“From the returns made to the British Parliament 
as to pauperism in the month of September, A. D, 
1887, it appears that out of a population of 19,886,104 
dwelling in the area for which the returns aremade, 
872,620 persons wore on the list of paupers supported 
by public charity.” * RR 

By another parliamentary return it appears that 
tho average number of scholars attendant upon the 
schools under Government inspection in tho year 
1866 was 871,309 in England and Wales, showing the 
suggestive fact that the paupers receiving public 


reliefand thechildren receiving instruction in schools 
nigo by tho public funds were about equal in num- 
er, 


Let it be borne in mind that this hungry 
throng, with hand and will for work, if only 
work brings scanty bread—not wages—is the 
reserve which dictates the price of work for 
all the realm ; and then let the champions of 
the venders of foreign merchandise stand up, 
if they dare, before the workingmen of Mis- 
souri and the West and ask them, by a resort 
to falsely named ‘‘ revenue reform,” to put the 
produce of their labor at the mercy of com- 
petition with that of the starving operatives of 
Europe. 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES—-CAPITAL-—RESOURCES 
—TAR WEST’S OPPORTUNITY. 

It ig undoubtedly true that down to a very 
recent period there were reasons and circum- 
stances existing which made protective or dis- 
criminative legislation more advantageous to 
the East than it could be to the West, and 
especially to that portion of the West beyond 
the Mississippi, This inequality does not now 
largely exist. f 

Facility for the transportation of manufac- 
tured products from the door of the shop to 
the residence of-the consumer, to the field of 
consumption, is a prime element, a prime ne- 
cessity of success. In fact, tbis single ques- 
tion in a majority of cases decides the location 
of the factory, the furnace, and the shop. 
What avails it that from every mountain gorge 
of our great western chain rushes the swift 
brook, daily wasting in unharnessed power a 
force of greater utile strength than all the costly 
engines that throb and pulse at bidding of fire 
and steam? No mill stands on their banks, 
for the produce of their strength would find no 
railway, no navigable stream to bear the shaped 
result of the hand and brain of the artisan to 
the waiting purchaser. Want of transportation 
facilities ten, twenty years ago, stood in our 
way, and the factory for the West was builded 
in the East. 

Not so to-day. The great river which flows 
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toward the South is no longer the sole highway, 
the.only life-course of the West’s great future. 
The iron rail and the noisy train are as familiar 
to the sight.and ear of the denizen of the valley 
as-to the people of the shore. The mine, the 
stregm,: the cotton, the hemp, the. tobacco- 
field, the. marble quarry. of the valley, are to- 
day neighbors of each other and of the world. 

The vast ills incident to the war are not all 
alloy. The despair that found hope in ana- 
tional currency and national banks has unified 
our monetary system and system of exchanges, 
and. transfers of capital to profitable centers or 
promising western localitics, for purpose of 
industrial investment, are easy and possible. 
It was not so ten yearsago. Then the moneyed 
East knew. not the richer West, save as the 
home of wild-cats, wild-cat financiers, and wild- 
cat banks—as a financial Botany bay. 

_ While. it is true, sir, that artificial facilities 
have .now ranged. themselves beside our great 
natural advantages and beckon us but to strike 
that.we may thrive, the great sources of our 
former agricultural prosperity, meager though 
they were, are fast passing from us; and to 
those who will hear they say in unmistakable 
language, ‘‘ Diversify your industries or you 
shall starve.”’. In days gone by the human 
machinery that tilled the fields of the South 
drew their whole subsistence from the States 
of the northern valley. Illinois, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, and Missouri furnished the corn and 
bacon that made strong the arms of southern 
labor. Missouri furnished the mules of the 
plantation and the corn they fed upon. 

In those days, happily gone forever, the 
father, the mother, and the child, representing 
not humanity but capital, were worked at that 
which was most profitable to the owner; that 
profit happened to be in cotton, rice, and sugar. 
To-day and to-morrow the father tills the cot- 
ton, while he does not forget, with aid of wife 
and child, to provide from the potato-patch 
aud the corn-field subsistence for the family 
and provender for the beast; while the scarcity 
of labor consequent upon the withdrawal to a 
large extent of woman and child labor, coupled 
with the abundance of cleared acres, compels 
a resort to grain culture for its advantage of 
economy of labor. And so the South, if not 
now, will soon enter the grain market, not to 
purchase of us, but to compete with us. 

‘The rapid extension of lines of railroads into 
the grain-producing provinces of Murope and 
Asia warns us that our uncertain English mar- 
ket will soon be closed to any remunerative 
competition for the supply of our food pro- 
ductions, and doubly warns us to take care that 
we adopt a self-reliant policy. And germane 
to this thought is a favorite commonplace of 
publicists the world over, and not unfrequently 
repeated on this floor as illustrative of those 
‘‘ glittering generalities’? which form the staple 
of free-trade theories, and are especially relied 
upon as an argument for the necessity of a 
free interchange among nations of their various 
commodities. Tersely stated, itis that there 
is a diversity of skill among the peoples of the 
earth; a diversity of climate and of soils; 
advantages peculiar to localities and peoples, 
which of themselves indicate it as the design 
of Providence that nations should ican on cach 
other, and as thus presenting insuperable objec- 
tion to any policy of restriction. This theory 
is beautiful in its conception, aud gives large 
scope for eloquent deduction and elaboration. 
I know. of no subject more suited to scho- 
lastic incubation; I know of no generalization 
more unsuited to illustrate or shape American 
legislation. I-see about me here Represent- 
atives acknowledging allegiance to the same 


‘flag, whose united districts reach almost from 


torrid to frigid zone, whose shores are laved 
by the world’s two greatest seas, who, had they 
brought as they gather here a thank-offering 
of their people’s stores, would have rung upon 


your aliar every metal known to use or orna- 
ment; would have offered for the sacrifice every 
clean beast fit for an oblation; would have 
builded a new sanctuary with stones more mar- 
velous and woods more. precious than the 
Tyrian ever saw, hung its walls with cloths 
finer than the purple of Arabia, and fed your 
capital with every grain and fruit and drink 
known to the hungry of the earth ; while, gath- 
ering at the altar the citizens of one common 
country, should be found the type and best 
representatives of every civilized people; the 
master of every trade and calling known to 
agriculture, mechanics, or art, and exemplars 
of every science that ennobles and beautifics, 
Sir, let “pent-up Utica’’ stretch forth her 
hands toward other lands. Let us so shape 
our legislation as to at least express our grati- 
tude to the Giver by the development and use 
of the bounties which smile on us on every 
hand. 
THE WHOLE LAND IS OURS. 

The answer to the statement thatthe Westand 
South need and are now ready to receive and 
profit by protection and must have the benefit 
of manufacturing industry, is met by the argu- 
ment that if duties which result in protection 
are removed and revenue only demanded on 
articles not produced by us, that the capital 
and energy of the Hast will abandon their pres- 
ent field of operations and transfer their fac- 
tories to the more favored fields of the West 
and South. There is admission, folly, and 
meanness in this declaration, as well as ample 
proof that those who make it either do not 
understand the objects of protection, or, under- 
standing them, are prepared by their defeat to 
work the utter destruction of every form of 
material advancement not peculiar to their own 
immediate neighborhood. i 

Mr. Speaker, such a result if attainable is 
not to be wished for. It is born of that per- 
nicious and unpatriotic sectionalism which 
struck at the Union fora section’s sake. It is 
the suggestion of a class whose narrow compre- 
hension never gathered in the broader thought 
that progress, advancement, wealth, gathered 
anywhere within the nation’s bounds, was 
gathered for the nation and for us all. I feel 
no prompting of jealousy when I am told that 
New England has built beside her many streams 
a thousand busy manufacturing centers, where 
art and industry have returned her the wealth 
denied by nature. I find cause for gratifica- 
tion, not for carping, at the record of progress 
which Pennsylvania by a wise use of nature’s 
bounties has made for herself; and instead of 
childish complainings at her larger thrift would 
point the people of my own State to the fact, 
that possessing as they do every natural ad- 
vantage of resource in as large abundance, ay, 
in larger bounty than-her older sister, now that 
happily her labor system is made to conform 
to the requisites of modern thrift, and her sys- 
tem and appliances of transportation reach out 
to either shore, she has only to take advantage 
of those incidental benefits of legislation as 
free to her and as applicable to her peculiar 
resources as to Pennsylvania, to reach and pass 
her in the struggle for material mastery. 

Mr. Speaker, I decry the littleness which 
knows no country beyond the spot of birth or 
chosen residence; butI am far from question- 
ing the right or motives of those Representa- 
tives who seek the success of a policy because it 
seems to them one demanded by the peculiar 
circumstances surrounding their own people. 
We are many, and distributed over all the land, 


| that all the people may speak the nation’s will. 


We are several and chosen from districts hav- 
ing metes and bounds, that every part and peo- 


ple may have guardianship of local rights and 


wants. 

The weak of faith have ever prophesied our 
ultimate disruption, because of that seeming 
antagonism of interest incident to vast extent 
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of territory, giving scope for employments, in- 
dustries, and interests, if not antagonistic: in 
their essential differences, yet often and neces- 
sarily unequally affected. by our proper-legisla- 
tion. From the nature of our Constitution and 
surroundings this must ever be so, and would 
we. best subserve the cause of harmony and 
union we must ever be prepared in a spirit of 
just compromise to adjust in equal measure the 
burdens of governmental support, and while 
we struggle for legislation adapted to our own 
peculiar wants have acare that we do not wan- 
tonly pull others down. The load of debt we 
bear is as great in its extent as it is galling in 
its constant reminder of the wanton treason of 
its originators. That we may meet it as be- 
comes an honest people will require that our 
fostering care be extended -to every source of 
national wealth, and more especially to the de- 
velopment of those marvelous resources of 
field and mine which if but touched by the 
hand of enterprise are ample for our deliver- 
ance, 

MISSOURI—HER RESOURCES AND PECULIAR INTERESTS. 

I have thus expressed the general views on 
which I found the judgment that we shall fail 
of our duty should we neglect to so adjust our 
tariff legislation as to compel it to do duty in 
the development of ourresources and the diver- 
sification of our industries. I am conscious 
that my opinions are to some extent warped 
by what it is clear to my own mind are ‘the in- 
terests of the people I represent. I might 
pause and take another survey of the situation 
before pronouncing on the question were I the 
Representative of a State purely agricultural ; 
but since to great agricultural and pastoral 
advantages is superadded a store of mineral 
wealth whose like in quantity, accessibility, 
variety, and intrinsic value no other State can 
boast of, distributed not in corners, that might 
take from its general advantages, butall over its 
extent, [cannot be mistaken in the policy itis 
incumbent on me to pursue on this question, 
would I subserve the interests of those who sent 
mehere ; nor do I need other weapon of defense 
for this position than that persistent assertion 
of free-trade advocates that all tariff imposts 
are bounties to the producer. The marvelous 
wealth of our mines is but just beginning to be 
known to ourselves; we have only whispered 
it to the outside world. It is only yesterday 
since we squared ourselves with the age in which 
we live; yet the smoke of the iron-furnace is 
already ascending heavenward. Overonehalfof 
the State new lead mines are being discovered 
and developed, while veins of precious coal 
counting their thickness not in beggarly feet and 
inches, but in yards and feet, are opened to 
use. With such facts to build upon he is of lit- 
tle faith who cannot sec in Migsouri’s to-mor- 
row an accumulation of industrial enterprise, 
and the gathering within her borders of so great 
a throng of food-consuming operatives as shall 
prove her the giant we know she is, give wealth 
to her proprietors, generous wages to her work- 
ingmen, and release her farmers from their 
present dependence upon a precarious eastern 
and European market, by sending to their very 
doors the anxious purchaser of the mine and 
shop—such purchasers as have made the sterile 
lands of the East, whose like we hold as worth- 
less wastes, of value Jarger than that of our 
fattest fields, 

Are tariff duties bounties to the manufacturer? 
Then here is inducement added to nature’s 
beckonings. I present you, sir, a State who 
above all her sisters must profit by the system ; 
a State who while she so profits is not ob- 
noxious to the charge,as 1 grant you some 
others may be, of legislating for undue profits 
on industries already well established, but fall- 


ing well within the rule the fathers built their | 


protective policy upon—‘‘not the support but 
the creation of industries.” 
I crave the indulgence of the committee 
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while I refer with conscious pride to but a 
tithe of those sources of revenue produced or 
waiting the hand of enterprise within theState, 
other than the ordinary products of the farm: 
iron in quantity so vast that using the language 
of a man of science, not of a dreamer of strange 
dreams, there is sufficient— 


“To build railroads ten miles apart all over the 
earth, cobweb the air with telegraph lines, span 
every river with iron bridges, and supply ordnance 
and iron-clads for all nations during the next thou- 
sand years.” 


Nor are the specific gravity, quality, and com- 
parative value of our ores less wonderful than 
their quantity. The upper section of 141 feet 
of the Pilot Knob contains 31,299,012,554 
pounds of ore. The weight of ore above the 
surface in another of our deposits, called Iron 
mountain, is 1,515,619,720,000 pounds, con- 
taining not less than 65 per cent. of pure iron. 
These are but the warts upon the vast body 
of this deposit, which beds and dike one half 
of a State containing 42,000,000 acres of land. 
The lead deposits are as widely scattered and 
hardly less wonderful. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Brooxs] speaks contemptu- 
ously of the lead product of the country at 
large, and refers to the production of 1862 
as being but 14,000 tons, and as indicative of 
our beggarly progress in this direction. Let 
me reassure the gentleman on this point by 
referring him to the encouraging fact that 
in one county alone of Missouri, under the 
stimulus of our fostering legislation, we smelted 
within the past year 10,000,000 pounds of min- 
eral, and that, too, in so remote a county that 
the metal had to be wagoned 140 miles, and 
by rail transported 200 more, before reaching 
an initial market. In my own district, in four 
of her counties, lead mining has but lately been 
made a success. I have no blow to aim at 
this people. Nickel is found in purer and 
more generous quantity with us than elsewhere 
in the country and perhaps in the world, and 
I note with satisfaction the threat of a foreign 
smelter that if we insist on protecting its pro- 
duction here he will bring his capital and 
skilled workmen to our mines. Weare miners 
and manufacturers of zinc. Copper is known 
to exist and has been experimentally mined. 
Our tin-bearing rocks are as rich in ore as those 
worked from early Phoenician days down to 
cur own times in Cornwall. 

Quarries of gray and red granite have lately 
been opened, while that beautiful variety 
known as carnation granite exists in extent 
unlimited. The marbles of our western bor- 
der have heretofore served as ‘‘ chimney rock”? 
for the cabin of the luxurious border farmer 
and for fencing for his field. We shall polish 
them soon and adapt them to the uses the 
Master intended them for. 

I have already mentioned our coal supplies. 
The beautiful city of Boonville stands by a 
ledge of fabulous thickness, and ig environed 
by exhaustless fields of the cannel and bitu- 
minous varieties. ‘These are foundations more 


| valuable than gold, and point out her interest 


in this strife. All along the banks of the navi- 
gable Osage are other stores. The lead, the 
iron, and the coal laugh in hearing of each 
other. The Missouri agriculturist adds to 
the resources which are common to the north- 
ern field wine, tobacco, hemp, and fiax. I 
find that this measure for revenue in its sev- 
eral adjustments,gives protection for one and 
all of these mineral and agricultural special- 
ties of ours, as well as to the ordinary produc- 
tions of our fields. In face of these facts I 
confidently assert that no State of the Union 
has so large un interest, is so much concerned 
in sustaining the general features of this bill, 
as that State which I have the honor in part 
to represent. For mark you, sir, not only are 
the interests of our miners and manufacturers 
at stake, but if possible more largely than they 
are involved the interests of the producers of 


our great agricultural staples. Sir, Lean join 
with others in objecting to some of the’ pro- 
posed adjustments. I hope to be able to aid 
in correcting them before the bill shall reach 
its final reading; but I cannot be drawn by 
heated denunciation of the proposed rates on 
salt and lumber into committing the treason 
against Missouri which mere shop-keeping 
economists, native and foreign, aré begging 
us to do. 

TESTIMONY OF BUSINESS VS. POLITICAL THEORY. 

Illustrative of the fact that. the proposed 
legislation is of vital interest to the industry 
of our State, as well as indicative of the extent 


and growth of production of articles on the 
protected list, [submit statistics of her internal . 
production for the year ending January 1, 1870, 
gathered mainly from the annual review of the. 
commerce of St. Louis, as carefully compiled 
in the columns of the Missouri Republican in 
its issue of January 8, 1870, as well as inci- 
dental statements of a historic character bearing 
on the rise and progress of our great interests : 


“ The Iron Interests of Missourt.—The first pig metal 
produced in this State was manufactured at the 
‘Springfield’ furnace, in Washington county, in 1823 
or 1824. ‘The first bar iron made out of pig metal was 
produced at a forge on Cedar creek, 2} milos sonth- 
cast of Caledonia, in the same county, in May, 1825, 
and the first * blooms’ in 1832. No records are access- 
ible of the amount of iron made at this furnace, but 
it probably did not exceed 5,000 tons in all. The 
second furnace erected in the Stato was built on the 
Meramec river, near the western boundary of Craw- 
ford county, in 1828, by Mr. Massey, which, together 
with a forgo and rolling-mill erected soon after—the 
wholo now known as the Meramec Lron Works—has 
boen in steady, uninterrupted operation from that 
date to the present, Following these founderies was 
tho establishment of the Mosello Iron Works, of the 
operation of which, date of erection, &., wo have no 
information. ; 

ee Up to 1850 the total product of pig metal must 
have been nearly 40,000 tons, and the amount of ore 
‘raised’ (mined) about 100,000 tons. From 1850 to 
1860 the amount of pig metal produced was not less 
than 100,000 tons and probably not over 125,000 tons— 
a competent judge estimating it at 110,000tons. ‘he 
amount of ore raised during the same decade was 
about 310,000 tons, of which about 70,000 were sont 
out of the State. None were shipped to other States 
previous to 1850. Tho iron ores of Missouri having 
obtained a first rank both as to percentage of yield 
and strength of fiber, and being especially desirable 
to mix with tho ores of Pennsylvania, the bulk of 
shipments trom that time on has heen to the Ohio 
river. For tho decade closing with 1870 the amount 
of pig metal made was about 210,000 tons, or an in- 
crease of nearly 80 per cent. over the manufacture 
of the decado from 1850 to 1860, and the amount of 
ore mined was 625,000 tons, or more than double the 
amount of the previous decade, of which 300,000 tons 
were shipped out of the State; a record showing, 
when the obstructions und delays occasioned by de- 
struction of the works during the war are consid- 
ered, a most gratifying progress. 

“So far the product of pig metal in the Stato has 
been almost exclusively from charcoal, manufac- 
ture by stone coal only commencing in 1868, when 
4,000 tons were produced at the Carondelet fur- 
naces, which has been increased in 1869 to about 
13,000 tons, and will be again more than trebled in 
the present year. h 

“The following table, as nearly accurate as it can 
bo made, shows the product of iron ore and pig 
metal, in tons, for the years 1868 and 1869: 


IRON ORE. 
Consumed. Shipped. Mined. 
8,000 47,000 105,000 
sere 10,000 120,000 195,000 
PIG IRON. 


Consumed. She. Produced. 


30,000 

26,000 46,000 
e following table will show the amount of ore 
mined at the Iron mountain, and the amount used 
at the same locality in the manufacture of char- 


eoaliron : 


Tons Tons 

mined used, 

January.. 9,86 1,322 
February 11,388 836 
March.. 7,087 1,034 
April 10,275 1,952 
May.. 12,087 1,094 
June. 12,555 2,000 
July.. 0,592 2714 
August.. 10,900 2.766 
September.. 9,883 2,030 
etober... 12,024 2,582 
November.. wee 10,325 2,304 
December, (estimates)....csscscereere 000 2,850 
Total odnoni seeks dossvecseancesaeeseL20j000. 22,778 
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“The Pilot Knob Company during the same time 
mined about 50,000 tons of ore, the 2 companies mak- 
ing the following showing of manufacture of pig iron 
and shipment of pig metal andiron ore: 
ons of pig iron made at Iron mountain. 
Tons of pig iron made at Pilot Knob... 
Tons of ore shipped from Tron mountain. 
‘Kons of ore shipped from Pilot Knob............ 
ffons.of pig iron shipped out of State from 


Tron mountain Product. ..cccccesssvecsssecssecereeee „500 
Tans of pig iron shipped out of State from 
Pilot Knob product........ seve 8,407 


“The bulk of shipments from the Iron Mountain 
Company are made to Carondelet, and from the 
Pilot Knob Company at Sulphur Springs, both by 
Tron Mountain railroad, and thence by boats and 
barges. to the Ohio river, the different consuming 
pointstaking of Iron mountain product about as fol- 
lows: Pittsburg, 20,000 tons; Steubenville, 10,000 tons; 
Wheeling, 8,000. tons; Cincinnati, 7,000 tons; Iron- 
ton, Ohio, 7,000 tons; Ashland, Kentucky, 3,000 tons, 

` the remainder being distributed in smaller quanti- 
ties to many minor points on the Ohio river above 
Cincinnati. We regret being unable to give correct 
and full data, showing the progress of pig iron man- 
ufactured at Carondelet by the use of stone coal; 
but the reticence of the owners of furnaces prevents 
the giving of complete statistical data. The follow- 
ing, however, is correct so far as it goes: 

“Carondelet Iron Works.—These works have but one 
furnace. During the year they have made 7,300 tons 
of pig, using 11,950 tons of coal. Their coal is from 
Big Muddy. , , E 

“The Kingsland Works went into operation with 
one furnace on the 19th of July, and on the 23d of Au- 
gust No.2, to use iron-men’s parlance, was ‘blowed,’ 
since when the works have been constantly going 
both day and night, Sunday and week days. Since 
the furnaces were first ' blowed’ they have turned 
out 7,000 tons of pig iron, to manufacture which has 
required about 11,083 tons of ore, 8,300 tons of coal, 
and the lakor of 115 men. The amount of capital 
invested is $450,000. The coal used at theso works is 
brought from the Big Muddy coal beds, near Grand 
Yower, about 100 miles below St. Louis, and some 
from Illinois. This company sold 2,300 tons of its pig 
iron to the Hast St. Lous Rail Mill, which has man- 
ufactured the same into railroad rails, the product 
giving greatsatisfaction, asshowing superior strength 
and tenacity of fiber. ‘These rails are to be placed to 
a severe test, the Pacific railroad having taken them 
to renew all curves on their road, 3 

The productat Carondelet will be largely increased 
during the present year, as the Kingsland works will 
have noarly treble the running time, and at the same 
time there are 4 new furnaces in courso of erection, 
2 by the South St. Louis Iron Company and 2 by the 
Lewis Iron Company. The capacity of each will be 
about equal to the Kingsland works, and will be ready 
tor operation in the early spring.” 


The story told by this unbiased witness is not 
all the truth. The bare statement of the fact 
that there was an increase of pig metal 80 per 
cent. greater in the decade ending 1870 over 
that ending 1860 speaks volumes for our future, 
is a better testimony in favor of our protective 
policy than any generalization; but in very 
truth that increase is not the work of ten years 
but of five, for it must be borne in mind that 
there was war in Missouri from May, 1861, till 
May, 1865, and as late asthe fall of 1864 actual 
battle raged about the Pilot Knob and Iron 
mountain. Nor did iron-making on a large 
scale become an assured success until within 
the last two years, when forthe first time it was 
demonstrated that we could utilize Illinois coal 
for the reduction of our ores. 


“The Lead Interests of Missouri.—The mines of 
Missouri have been industriously worked during the 
past year, as evidenced by the increased receipts here 
from interior points; and especially noticcable in 
this respect is the product of the Granby mines, which 
have become the more accessible asthe Southwest 
Pacific railroad is extended toward the State line. 
The amountof lead placed upon our market has been 
36,048 pigs in excess of the previous year, the total 
receipts being 221,871 pigs for 1869 against 185,823 pigs 


for 1868. 


From this exhibit we may learn that a re- 
munerative market has increased production, 
so that the labor of last year drew from our 
own mines nearly half the number of tons pro- 
duced in the whole country in 1862. Our lead 
mines were substantially sealed up during the 
whole of the war, their machinery destroyed, 
their shafts filled with water. We have but 
jast begun mining in earnest; we have hardly 
touched the source of our supply. With the 
same inducements continued to us which are 
now nerving our energies I confidently pre- 
dict that within the next decade Missouri will 
supply lead, not by the thousand pigs, but by 
the thousand tons. 


‘Zine Smelting.—Thisis anotherimportant addition 
to the industry and resources of.our State, which has 
been fully tested at Carondelet during the past year. 
The works of the Missouri Zinc Company at Caronde- 
let. went into operation on the 9th of April last, as 
much an experiment to test the quality of thezinc ore 
found in Missouri as anything èlse, but the experi- 
ment has proved a profitable one, and so far has been 
attended with the most satisfactory success. Theore 
which is found in the vicinity of Potosi is pronounced 
to be equal to any found in any other mineral-pro- 

ucing country. Operations were commenced with 
two furnaces, but thecompany by which they are man- 
aged has erected a large brick building and are now 
erecting additional furnaces with a view to increasing 
their manufactures. Their present capacity is about 
1 ton per day, or 865 tons per year. Next year their 
manufactures wiil be more than trebled. The coal 
used is brought fromthe Big Muddy coal-beds near 
Grand Tower. It employs constantly 30 men. An- 
other company is also constructing four furnaces, 
which will go into operation early this year.” 


To this exhibit I have little to add. Less 
than one year ago these works were established 
as an experiment. That experiment is a suc- 
cess. Next year they propose to treble their 
product. Another company is also construct- 
ing four furnaces. Yes, sir; another and an- 
other, until the millions paid annually to for- 
eign producers shall find their way into--the 
pockets of the workingmen of Missouri. In 
the ten months ending October 31, 1869, we 
imported zinc in pigs and sheets of the value 
of $1,127,255. Why not retain this sum at 
home? Zinc manufacturing is a success. 

HEMP—FLAX—BAGGING—THE COMMISSIONER. 

I again remind the committee that Missouri 
is a large producer of hemp, and of its manu- 
factures, the receipts of the article at St. Louis 
for the last year, as reported by the Republican, 
being 24,468 bales, the produce and profit not 
of ‘* grasping monopolists,”’ but of Missouri 
farms. In submitting further extracts as bear- 
ing on this industry taken from the Republican’s 
very able and impartial review, I beg to say 
that in its political columns it is now the ablest 
advocate among the Democratic journals of 
the West of an anti-protective policy. In its 
earlier days it was of better faith. I submit 
that its testimony, prepared forthe scrutiny of 
the business men of the great city in which itis 
published, is entitled to high consideration, 
especially since that testimony of facts is ad- 
verse to the promptings of its political sympa- 
thies. I submit its statement to the careful 
scrutiny of the House : 


“ Hemp.—The general quality of the hemp which 
has come forward the past season has been above the 
average of several preceding years, and the bulk of 
the receipts have been readily sold. Themarket has 
at no time shown much fluctuation in prices, but it 
has been noticeable that there has not been much 
accumulation of stock in store. The principal de- 
mand for undressed hemp has been for the manufac- 
ture of bagging, here and in Kentucky. Hackled 
tow has also been in steady request for the same 
purpose, the supply being nearly up to the demand. 

ressed hemp has not sold with any degrec of activ- 
ity, the demand from the eastern manufacturers hav- 
ing materially fallen off. As yctwe have but limited 
advices regarding the new crop. Itis estimated, how- 
ever, that it will not be one fourth less than last year. 
The season has been favorable for a good erop. The 
stock in store is 400 bales undressed and 200 bales 
dressed. The closing prices are $140 to $170 for 
undressed, $140 for primo tow, and $220 to $245 for 
dressed hemp. | 

“Flax, — The article of flax tow has become of much 
importance, owing to the fact that the best bagging 
is now manufactured from this article, and it is very 
probable that the use will be largely increased from 
year to year. One of the largest factories has used 
flax exclusively the past season, and there isno doubt 
of there being a demand equal to any supply likely 
to come to market, and it will probably prove to be 
a most important staple to the farmers throughout 
the West. The only difficulty in the way of an ox- 
tended use of flax is the proposal of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue to materially reduce the 
duty on imported bagging, which, if adopted by Con- 
gress, would prove a serious blow to the manufac- 
turer of our home staple. i 

“We quote best quality 5 to 5} cents per pound. 
Stock on hand held by manufacturers: will exceed 
1,000 bales. , 

“Bale Rope-—During the pastseason the manufac- 
ture reached only about 800 coils, the stock held over 
being sufficient to meet the demand. The totalsales 
during the season will reach about 6,000 coils, leaving 
on hand a stock of about 2,000 coils. The market 
value is 7} cents per pound. The useof theiron tie 
has so extensively taken the place of rope that | 


it is probable that the latter will only hereafter be 
manufactured to fill orders. The market is nearly 
bare of the cheaper grades of rope, though there were 
a few coils of flax baled at 6; cents. ` 

“Bagging.—The great improvement. in the manu- 
facture of domestic bagging has turned the tide com- 
pletely in its favor in all the southern markets, to 
the exclusion ofthe India. The flax bagging has met 
with peculiar favor, and during a large part of the 
season it was impossible to supply the demand. This 
bagging weighs 23 pounds per yard, and is very strong 
and looks well on bales of cotton. The hemp bag- 
ging has been manufactured 2 pounds to 2? pounds 
per yard, and has sold nearly entirely out of stock, 
Another season it is hoped to increase the manufac- 
ture largely of both kinds. At the close we quote 2 
pounds hemp for 25 cents per yard; flax, 2} pounds, 
26 cents; India, 24 cents, and the stock of all kinds 
not exceeding 200 pieces. The manufacture during 
the season was about 15,009 pieces; the importation 
of India, 100 bales”? ; 

_ Mr. Speaker, for once we have honest testi- 
mony from an unexpected source. Protection 
to the western flax-grower, the Missouri hemp- 
grower, the Missouri manufacturer, has made 
profitable to the western farmér the production 
of an important staple : 

“ The best bagging is now manufactured from this 
staple.” * = =.. * “The great improve- 
ment in the manufacture of domestic bagging has 
turned the tide completely in its. favor in all the 
southern markets, to the exclusion of the India. 

* # $+ è “The only difficulty in the way 
of an extended use of flax is the proposal of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to materially 
reduce the duty on imported bagging, which, if 
adopted by Congress, will prove aserious blow to the 
manufacturer of our home staple.” 

Indeed! Willit? But the Commissioner's 
business is to deal serious blows of just that 
sort and by just such means at any industry, 
eastern or western, that stands in the way of 
his new-found economic theories. The theory 
must stand though the heavens fall. If the 
western farmer stands in the way of his ‘‘reve- 
nue-reform’’ project, ‘‘off with his head,’’ for 
truth is eternal; and why should a halt be 
called short ofthe goal? How all unconsciously, 
sir, and yet how fully is every principle and con- 
clusion of the advocates of a protective policy 
admitted, illustrated, and enforced by this act- 
ual exhibit of the state of a western industry. 
Protection to the hemp and flax grower and 
manufacturer has stimulated the production 
of the raw material, created manufactories, 
improved and cheapened a staple article of 
home consumption, has nearly driven its for- 
eign competitor from the field, has opened a 
field of remunerative enterprise to three classes 
of our citizens—the farmer, the operative, and 
the manufacturer—and is yet put in jeopardy 
by the hostility of an American official. These 
powerful facts, contained within so small 
a space, are a complete refutation of all the 
labored columns of editorial generalization of 
a different import which have appeared in that 
paper since it forgot the better teachings of 
its better days. ; , 

The tobacco interests of Missouri are of equal 
importance, but I cannot pause for further par- 
ticularization. l She, 

Tt has been my purpose, by exhibiting to the 
House some little glimpse of the vast mine of 
wealth contained within the State of my adop- 
tion, stored there, sir, for the nation’s use, to 
induce a proper consideration of our interests 
when we shall enter in earnest upon the adjust- 
ment of details. I do not propose now to 
discuss those details as they are presented in 
the bill. . I shall do so as they are severally 
proposed for decision; but I may say generally 
now that in my judgment we may safely reduce 
our.revenue. I shall insist, at every stage of 
the. proceedings, on a reduction -of at least 
$75,000,000. I trust that a reduction to the 
extent of $100,000,000 may be accorded by 
the House. The burdens of a weary people 
demand this; our affairs will permit it with- 
out the least danger of impairing our credit 
or needlessly trammeling the Administration. 
To effect this reduction many of the recom- 
mendations of the committee must be modi- 
fied by a reduction of proposed rates: Those 
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reductions must be effected on such articles 
as most tend to trammel industry and weigh 
down that largest and most -important class 
of our people, the agriculturists of the land. 
For myself I cannot agree that it is best or 
wise, I am sure it is not just, to repeal the 
income tax for at least another year. I ad- 
mit its unpleasant surroundings ;- that it is 
inquisitional, if you please; that it does not 
accord with the genius of our institutions ; yet 
ithas this saving clause, that it only calls for 
money upon. those who have made money and 
have money to pay. It strikes where all just 
taxation ought to strike, at the property or 
money surplus of the people, and not atthe 
pittance of the small farmer or the wages of 
the mechanic and laborer. Letit be abolished 
whenever we can take off that most onerous 
tax on the people at large, the duties on tea, 
coffee, and other food articles. So longas one 
penny is exacted from these and kindred arti- 
cles I shall protest that the rich man’s tax be 
kept in force. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. H. MOORE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Ty tax House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 28, 1870. 


The Houso being in the Committeo of the Whole, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 
1068) to amend existing laws relating to tho duty on 
imports, and for other purposos— 


Mr. MOORE, of Illinois, said: 

Mr. Cnamman: For several weeks now I 
have been giving some attention to this dis- 
cussion upon the subject of the tariff, and I 
must say, without however meaning to reflect 
upon the ability of the gentlemen who have 
entered extensively into what I have no doubt 
they consider an elucidation of the subject, 
that the American people have not yet beheld 
any very refreshing rays of light, and that 
the great questions involved are now and will 
for some considerable time in the future con- 
tinue to be matters in controversy. And I 
really cannot see that the country is any wiser 
on the subject of a tariff to-day than it was 
fifty years ago, nor do I entertain the slightest 
hope that the little that I may say will mate- 
rially change the phases of this complicated 
subject, about which the people so widely dif- 
for, But, sir, I feel compelled nevertheless, 
by reason of my position here, to give my 
opinions upon some of the points in contro- 
versy at least, and let them go to the country 
for what they are worth. Our search after 
truth in the discussion of this great subject is 
much obstructed, for the reason that by local 
interests and selfish ends our minds are liable 
to be led astray, and, in a measure, forced to 
conclusions which may not bear the test of the 
soundest logical reasonings. So much, sir, are 
we liable to such influences that we can hardly 
hope for a clear and impartial investigation. [ 
am sorry thatthe Committee of Ways and Means 
isnot differently constituted, and that every sec- 
tion of the country is not more fully represented 
upon it. In this way we might have hoped for 
results much more harmonious and more in 
accordance with all the varied interests of our 
great people. 

Some of the most able advocates of a high 
protective policy have, as it seems to me, un- 
fortunately permitted their judgmeuts to be 
warped by local interests, and in the advocacy 
of these local interests have apparently forgot- 
ten that there are other interests to be guarded 
and fostered as well. They would have these 
interests in which they have become so deeply 
enlisted protected atall hazards, evenat therisk 
of making other vitaliuterests tributary to them. 


The distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, the able and earnest advocate of a high 
protective tariff, who so stoutly defends the 
manufacturing interests of his own great State, 
has become so enamored of his theme that 
nothing in all the universe besides so excites 
in his mind. emotions of the beautiful as the 
forges, furnaces, and coal mines of Pennsylva- 
nia. The busy hum of machinery is to him 
sweeter music than ever emanated from harp 
or minstrel. The future glory and grandeur 
of this country, and indeed of the civilized 
world, are, as it seems, in his estimation. be- 
ing molded hereand nowhereelse. The mag- 
nificent triumphs of the past, the. wonderful 
reforms recently instituted, the brilliant results 
of the late war, and the general prosperity can 
afford him no pleasing inspirations unless these 
interests, so dear to his heart, are placed he- 
yond harm’s reach and the danger of possible 
competition. 

He seems not to suspect that the iron of 
Pennsylvania may be made to press too deeply 
into the already festering flesh of western farm- 
ers aud producers, or if such a thought ever 
obtrudes itself upon his capacious mind he 
seems not to giveit a moment’s consideration. 
So much is he under the influence of these 
forges and hammers that even his voice is 
strangely tuned to these same rich harmonies, 
and his measured utterances upon this floor 
almost persuade one to believe that he is in 
close proximity to some immense iron manu- 
factory, and regaled by the hum of machinery, 
the noise of tilting hammers, and the harsh grat- 
ing of files, So much has he become impressed 
with the importance of these pet interests that 
he seems scarcely able to see any others in this 
vast country. Such minds, as it seems to me, so 
circumscribed and overwhelmed with consider- 
ations of local interest, become unsafe guides 
in matters of legislation looking toward the 
promotion of general interests. It does seem 
to me, sir, that we cannot act wisely unless our 
legislation is made to compass the interests of 
all classes of our great country. We can ignore 
no single interest in this country in which our 
people are legitimately engaged and be true to 
the obligations we owe to the whole people. 

Much is said of the importance of these great 
manufacturing establishments in the way of de- 
veloping national wealth and affording remun- 
erative labor to the struggling, toiling masses 
of the country. Ido not pretend to deny the 
importance of these interests; I do not deny, 
sir, that they give impulse to every other inter- 
est in avery considerable degree; nor do I 
deny that they could not be wisely suffered to 
languish; but what I complain of and what 
my people complain of is that their demands 
are extravagant and burdensome to others, 
and that the protection they enjoy, and which 
are desired to be perpetuated, are unnecessary 
to their efficiency and success, and are dam- 
aging to other great interests in this country. 
That they may contribute to the general wel- 
fare it is not necessary that they should be so 
extravagantly protected, nor is it necessary in 
order that they may furnish employment to 
labor. I know, sir, that these establishments 
have put bread into the mouths of many who 
toil; but then I know further that no laborers 
do more fully earn that bread, and no set of 
employés or operatives yield a heavier profit 
to their employers, and yet but few of them, 
or their children after them, in any event, 
whether the profits are large or small, whether 
duty is high or low, rise to affluence or ease, 
however long and faithfully they may have 
toiled ; while their employers, the recipients of 
extravagant protection and well-guarded priv- 
ileges, become the wealthy aristocracy, the mil- 
lionaires of the country, rising up in our midst, 
and by the combination of influence and the 


controlling power of money too often mold 


legislation in the interests of capital, regard- 
less of the interests of the toiling millions. 

Tam, sir, no enemy to manufactories in this 
country. On the contrary, I believe they ought 
to be fostered and protected as far. as is need- 
fal, but with such scrupulous care:as that: by 
reason: of this protection they shall not become 
such extreme and overgrown monopolies as to 
dominate other interests equally dear to the 
American people and equally vital to the 
growth and development of our great country. 
In protecting one industry to put bread in the 
mouths of laborers we should be careful that 
at the same time we may not. be found taking 
it away from others. Let us see now if some- 
thing of this kind does not result from the ex- 
cessive duty upon imported iron. In the case 
of ship-building we have an illustration in point. 
It is well known that the high price of iron 
has almost put a stop to this branch of indus- 
try in this country. 

According toan estimate of the Special Com- 
missioner, but for this extravagant duty the sea- 
going tonnage that would have been built in the 
year 1866, according to the increase from 1827 
to 1857, would have been 500,000 tons. De- 
duct the amount built in 1867, 50,000 tons, and 
we have 450,000 tons; an amount equal to 600 
ships of 700 tons each. At the present. ratio 
in England only about 10 per cent. of these 
would have been of wood. But in the con- 
struction of these ships an annual force of 
about 80,000 men would be required; more than 
two and a half times as many as are directly 
engaged in the manufacture of pig iron. To 
man these 600 ships, and to supply them with 
chains, canvas, rigging, and ther furniture, 
would require not less a force than 10,000 men ; 
so we may see that this high protection to the 
manufacture of pig iron in the interest of 
12,500 men directly, or 52,000 men both di- 
rectly and indirectly, in 1867 so increased the 
cost of iron as to deprive more than 40,000 
other men of employment for the same time 
in connection with the single industry of the 
building, equipment, and sailing of sea-going 
vessels ; and this estimate does not include the 
vessels connected with our inland waters. 

Other illustrations equally as pertinent might, 
had we time, be brought forward to show con- 
clusively that the policy pursued in regard to 
the iron interests is such that while it benefits 
labor in one direction it becomes oppressive 
and burdensome to a far greater extent in 
another direction. + Certainly wise legislation 
ought to reach this evil and correct it. Such 
a vicious system cannot fail to produce wide- 
spread discontent, and in time greatly embar- 
rass the party that continues, over the protests 
of the people, to perpetuate it. I have not the 
shadow of a doubt but thatthe duty on pig iron 
could be reduced as low as $8 per ton without 
affecting the efficiency of our great iroa manu- 
factories. It is true, sir, that these establish- 
ments might not enjoy the luxury of such band- 
some incomes; it is true they might not so soon 
enrich themselves; but it is true that their 
prosperity and gains would be equally as en- 
couraging as the interest they now embarrass, 
were the relief afforded to them for which we 
plead. Sir, the removal of these burdens from 
the thousands of industrious and hardy pro- 
ducers is an act of such manifest justice that 1 
cannot see how a wise and just Representative 
of the people. can for a moment oppose it. 

Our rural and agricultural interests, now so 
heavily tax-burdened, are really the most stu- 
pendous upon this continent, and must, from 
the very constitution of our soil and climate, 
continue to be through all time. And, sir, 
our rural population, the most intelligent, the 
best educated, and the best established in habits 
and morals of any laboring classes upon the 
face of the green earth, are really the substra- 
tum, if I may so speak, the real foundation of 
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our institutions. It is this uncorrupted and 
incorruptible class, so. largely in the majority 
in this country, that: gives stability and the 
assurance of perpetuity to our free institutions.: 
It is the voice ofthis: people, intelligently ex- 
pressed, that'corrects our wrongs. When: the 
great:cities:-becóme corrupt.and favor. corrupt 
men. and-:corrupt legislation, to 
tricts we turn for: relief, 

Sir; I look with abhorrence upon any system 
of legislation: that.tends to pile needless bur- 
dens upon this..class of our fellow-citizens ; 
and I do think’ that the present tariff, as well 
as the bill-reported by the Committee of Ways 
and Means and now under consideration, looks 
too steadily toward the interests of capital and 
wealthy corporations, Uponthe article of coal 
this measure, as it Seems to me, néedlessly and 
unwisely lays its heavy hand, as itis an article 
of general consumption and a necessity felt by 
all classes of our fellow-citizens; and in the 
interest of all classes except those who would 
control this trade and are impatient to make 
the most in the shortest possible time, even at 
the expense of others, I would implore this 
Congress to remove the burden from this arti- 
cle of consumption, so necessary to the comfort 
and well-being of the straggling millions of 
this country. Our immense coal interests ab- 
solutely need no special protection. It is not 
at all probable, indeed it is not possible, that 
our mining interests would be overborne by 
foreign competition, nor is the revenue derived 
therefrom a matter of sufficient importance to 
justify the Government in imposing a burden 
upon a prime necessity. It is in the interest 
of companies engaged extensively in this trade, 
and in their interest alone, that this burden isim- 
posed. Theprice of coal thus enhanced is felt 
to be a burden in more ways than one. The 
consumption of coal enters very largely into 
all classes of manufactories driven by the power 
of steam, and the tax upon it is a tax on power 
itself, and the price of all manufactured arti- 
cles which go into the hands of our producing 
classes is thereby enhanced and bears down as 
a constant. and irritating burden upon labor 
and the industries of the country. 

But. more especially is this tax detestable 
for the reason that it enhances the price of a 
prime necessity of life—one that is indispens- 
able to the comfort of all classes of community. 
Itis notaluxury, but an absolute necessity ; and 
any act. of legislation that imposes a tax en- 
hancing the price of that which is indispensable 
to human life, is unwise and oppressive, and 
the more oppressive for the reason that the 
added. burden cannot be. avoided only by a 
pinching and forced. economy, which must 
inevitably result in an abridgment of human 
comforts, Cannot a wise and liberal Govern- 
ment forego the task of imposing burdens upon 
articles of prime necessity, or can it consent 
to build up capital at the expense of human 
suffering? The removal of the tax on coal 
would not only relieve the burdens of the peo- 
ple, but by. reducing the price it would so 
increase the demand as to more than compen- 
sate those engaged in the trade for any loss 
sustained by the removal of the duty, and the 
consequent reduction.of the price; and this 
reduction of price would result in-a vast in- 
crease of the personal comforts. of that class 
of laborers who are dependent upon their daily 
earnings, which at best yield to them and their 
families a meager support. And, sir, in pro- 
portion as you lift the burdens from this large 
class of. our population to that extent you 
brighten their prospects, encourage and stim- 
ulate their endeavors, increase their interest 
in Government and all those concerns which 
tend to develop an active, enterprising, and 
self-sustaining people. : 

And certainly there isnothingin all the rounds 
of legislation so praiseworthy, nothing that so 


the rural dis-- 


dignifies and ennobles human governments, as 
to be regardfal of: the interests of its laboring 


masses, who, after. all, by their hardy industry: 


create a nation’s. wealth. Governments are 
instituted for the people, and for the whole 
people, not simply for the strong and those 
who have beer born with advantages. above 
the many, but for the weak more especially, 
who constantly need the fostering care of wise 
and good Governments. 
ernments have in all ages been too often ad- 
ministered in the interests of the dominant 
classes and in the interests of moneyed aris- 
toeracies, while the toiling millions have been 
forgotten and their daily labor but illy requited. 
As wealth increases the tendency is to con- 
centration in the hands of the few, and these 
favored few find time to watch legislation, and 
in a great measure mold and control it in ac- 
cordance with their own selfish purposes, while 
the millions who toil have neither the time nor 
means to influence legislation in their.own inter- 
ests. While they toil at: home let their legis- 
lators and rulers see to it that they shall not be 
needlessly burdened; that no onerous tax shall 
be imposed upon their labor.” ` 

. In England and upon. the Continent labor is 


able to the existence of a vicious system of 
government, which, with various modifications, 
has come down to them from former genera- 
tions. Privileged classes have principally held 
the reins of authority in their own hands, and 
domineered over the humbler classes who 
have been doomed.to toil for subsistence, and 
regarded them, by reason of their lowly condi- 
tion, as beingentitled, in the providence of Gud, 
to nothing more than the bare necessities of life. 
Princes and nobles and the privileged orders 
must, however, live commensurate with their 
rank and high position, and consume upon 
themselves the nation’s wealth. Tor them, in 
their estimation more especially governments 
were ordained of God, while the toiling masses 
were to live by their permission and be con- 
tent with such blessings and privileges as should 
be awarded to them by the clemency of those 
who towered above them. 

In this country, however, a man is a man, 
whether he toils for a subsistence, or luxuriates 
in the possession of handsome incomes, or is 
shielded from vulgar pursuits by reason of the 
superior advantages under which he happens 
to have been born. In this country we expect 
development and progress among all classes 
of our people; and certainly the theory is, and 
all our people have been taught so to believe, 
that the Government proposes to place no 
obstacles in the way of the future advance- 
ment and elevation of those who toil, in the 
scale of social life. And, sir, as long as Į am 
permitted in any way to have a share in public 
affairs my voice shall be lifted up in favor of 
the toiling, struggling masses, and I shall ever 
be ready to give the full weight of my influence, 
small though it may be, to shield and protect 
them from the rapacity of rich capitalists and 
overmastering and greedy monopolies. 

The wonderful and unexampled growth and 
prosperity of our country, which have made 
it the most honored and renowned. among the 
nations of the earth, and placed it above all 
others which have ever had a name in history, 
are due to the freedom and protection which its 
citizens, of whatever condition, have enjoyed, 
the perfect security to person and property, 
and especially the serupulousness with which 
the interests of the laboring classes have been 
guarded. = Af ee 

The advantages which good government has 
afforded have made them the most patriotic 
people upon the face of the earth, and this 
country did not rely upon them in vain in the 
time of its extreme trial, and for the reason 


oppressed, and this ina great measure is charge- 


that they themselves had a most lively interest 


Unfortanately Gov- 


in that. which they were called upon to protect. 
If this country shall. continue to grow great, if 
its.astonishing development is to-go on, if we 
are still to be considered-the. wonder and admi- 
ration of surrounding nations, if. we are still to 
invite to our shores the industrious, frugal, self- 
reliant, virtuous, and liberty-loving of other 
climes by our inducement. to furnish the freest 
and happiest homes, where labor is not op- 
pressed, where families not only find a com- 
fortable- support, but:a surplus by which they 
may educate and securè a higher development, 
our legislation must cease to be in the inter- 
ests of grasping and selfish monopolies, which 
have ever, in all countries, shown but little 
interest. in the millions that toil. Let labor 
have a fair chance, remove from it all needless 
burdens, and you stimulate the laborer, you 
urge him.forth to new-enterprises, and inspir- 
ing him with new-hopes, he becomes .a power 
in the'land, adding to the national wealth, the 
national intelligence, and the national defense. 
Some of the fairest climes of earth to-day are 
by the reason of excessive taxation, by reason 
of the heavy burdens imposed by unwise legis- 
lation, yielding but a meager support; and the 
multitudes who dwell in those fertile regions 
are poorly fed, poorly clothed, scarcely edu- 
cated, and absolutely are not dreaming of any 
substantial progress; and all this by reason 
of the fact that they are not sufficiently stimu- 
lated by the rewards of honest industry. 

A tax on labor is the most suicidal course 
that any Government can pursue. Any policy 
that shall contribute to compel the laborer to 
toil for a bare subsistence, any measure of 
legislation which makes it hard, year by year, 
to meet pressing demands for necessary sub- 
sistence, shutting out the fond hope of better 
things in the future, paralyzes the arm of the 
laborer, breaks his spirits, cools his ardor in 
the pursuits of business, degrades himin his own 
estimation, impairs his intelligence, quenches 
the fires of his patriotism, and makes both him 
and his offspringin the course of time absolutely 
valueless to the State. Now, sir, I contend 
that a high protective tariff must of necessity 
tend to produce this unhealthy influence upon 
labor; while a few are benetited thereby the 
many are burdened and oppressed. Interests 
that cannot sustain themselves without bur- 
dening other more extensive interests should 
not be fostered and supported by the strong 
arm of legislation. The excessive tax on iron, 
while it fills the coffers of rich capitalists, ab- 
solutely takes money out of the pockets of the 
millions who are engaged in those pursuits 
which involve the consumption of iron. Am 
I told that this high protection, amounting in 
the matter of pig-iron to $9 per ton according 
to the existing tariff, and $7 per ton in the pro- 
posed bill, is necessary for the protection of 
home labor against pauper labor abroad, I 
answer that we compete successfully with this 
pauper labor abroad in the articles. manufac- 
tured in this country and. thrown upon the 
foreign markets. . 

The honorable member from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. KELLEY] has made the declaration that 
protection invariably cheapens commodities. 
Does he mean to say that iron in its varied 
forms is cheaper to us by reason of the heavy 
duties imposed? Does he mean to say that 
the manufacturer in his own State throws his 
products into the markets at a lower price in 


consequence thereof? Does he mean to say 


that by reason of this heavy duty on iron the 
farmers of the West pay less for wagons, ` 
plows, shovels, nails, and horseshoes than if 
this excessiveduty wereremoved? Sir, itseems 
to me absolutely preposterous. I cannot.be- 
lieve that the capitalists of his own State would 
be so earnest in their endeavors to have this 
heavy duty retained if such were the results. 
That this duty is considered by them as pro- 
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tective is evident, I think, from the fact that 
they everywhere complain that without it their 
interest must languish, if not absolutely fail. 
Why sir, with this high protective tariff on 
iron it cannot be denied that the price of iron 
to the consumer in this country is higher. than 
in any other civilized commercial and manu- 
. facturing nation upon earth. : 

Again, sir, in what some of the newspapers 
call his great speech he says that ‘' protective 
America, France, and Germany are driving 
tree-trade England out of the markets of the 
world, and this, too, with articles made of ma- 
terials purchased from her, upon every pound 
of which we pay protective duties.’’ Now, cer- 
tainly, if this is true, and I shall not dispute 
the fact, I would like to ask the gentleman if 
his reason and common sense do not teach 
him that we could more successfully and com- 
pletely drive free-trade England from the mar- 
kets of the world if we should obtain the raw 
material from her without this protective duty? 
I cannot see any way by which the protective 
duty thus paid enables the manufacturer to 
compete in the foreign markets only upon the 
ground that on account of the rich returns 
which he realizes at home by reason of the 
tax which comes out of the millions of con- 
sumers of high-priced iron in this country, he 
can endure smaller profits upon that which he 
sends abroad. 

But, sir, the real facts are these, and they 
reflect great credit upon the genius and enter- 
prise of our countrymen. Our superiority in 
the matter of labor-saving machines, and the 
superior skill, enterprise, and inventive genius 
in this direction which has for some years past 
so particularly distinguished our skilled labor- 
ers abroad, is the chief reason why we have 
successfully competed in the foreign markets, 
and itis this phase of the case to which the 
attention of the British Parlianment has been 
called. Again, sir, this same champion ofa high 
protective tariff endeavors to show the bless- 
edness of this system by exhibiting the superior 
condition of the laboring classes of this coun- 
try over that of similar classes in England and 
Europe., He seems to forget that among us this 
class are greatly indebted to a superior form of 
government, and the enlarged privileges they 
enjoy by reason thereof. He forgets that here 
capital and vast monopolies have not yet suc- 
ceeded in getting the laboring masses by the 
throat; that with the facility with which they can 
by economy and industry become freeholders, 
and derive subsistence in a variety of ways, they 
are not capable of the same sort of oppression. 
I deny that their superiority over pauper labor- 
ers of Burope is due to the benevolent system 
which the gentleman advocates. 

And, six, if his argument were good for any 
thing, we ought to see the beneficent results 
upon the laborers of protective Germany. But 
in the tables which he presented in his late 
speech he shows that the laboring masses of 
Germany are no better paid than in free-trade 
England. 
endeavored to cover in these discussions that he 
has failed to keep his eye upon all parts of his 
argument, and is often inconsistent with him- 
self. I have understood him elsewhere to as- 
sume the position that while a high protective 
tariff did enable the manufacturers to sell at a 
higher price, and thus defy competition abroad, 
the consumers of their products were in the 
mean time more than compensated by being 
thereby furnished with a home market at more 
remunerative prices for the products of farm 
labor, and thus that the benefit was mutual. 
Bat nowit is averred that protection reduces the 
price of the protected articles. Could I under- 
stand this to be true certainly I should at once 
favor protection and feel that the more protec- 
tion the better. The trouble is, however, that 
I do not believe it, nor is there another man in 


Indeed, sir, so much ground has he: 


this country, perhaps, that does, unless like the 
gentleman himself he has protection on the 
brain. : i : Ri 

Mr. Chairman, the tariffon salt and lumberis 
another grievance deeply felt by the people 
whom [have the honorto represent, and not only 
by my people, but by the people of the entire 
West. Ifitis claimed thatthe duty upon salt is 
for purposes of revenue, I reply that it is liable 
to the same objections which with such justness 
may be urged against the tariff on coal. This. 
too, is an article of absolute necessity ; and 
while thus it is a burden upon all classes of 
consumers it yields but an inconsiderable rev- 
enue to the Government. I cannot regard this 
duty upon salt in any other light than that of 
a stupendous outrage upon the consumers. 
It does not arise from any necessity whatever, 
as the cost of production is such as to enable 
the United States to exportannually more than 
500,000 bushels, and the domestic manufac- 
turers are able to maintain such an export, 
year after year, in defiance of all competition. 
And, sir, these gentlemen engaged in the salt 
monopoly can, according to undoubted show- 
ing, sell to the inhabitants of Canadaat $1 50 
per barrel, at a living profit; and indeed this 
was their own proposition ; while their neigh- 
bors, however, on this side the line could not 
purchase a single barrel for less than $2 25 
per barrel. 

Moreover, sir, this same Onondaga company 
has actually delivered to fishermen on the coast 
of Massachusetts, who are allowed to draw salt 
out of bond free of duty alongside the tishing- 
smack, their own salt, at 18 to 21 cents per 
bushel, and upon it at that price made a profit 
over the cost of production. Now, is it to be 
wondered at that a tariff of more than 150 per 
cent. upon the real value of the article, more 
than doubling the price to the consumer, should 
have enabled this company to develop its cap- 
ital in seven years’ time from $160,000 to more 
than $4,500,000? Sir, my constituents are all 
made tributary to this unjust, this unreason- 
able monopoly; and as a compensation for this 
burden they have not the pleasure of seeing a 
corresponding rate of revenue turned into the 
‘Treasury of the United States; for the Gov- 
ernment secures the duty only upon that which 
is imported, while the people pay the enhanced 
price, not only upon that which enters the mar- 
kets from abroad, but also upon that which is 
manufactured athome. The principal part of 
this tax goes to build up the monopoly which 
is allowed to control the trade. Now, sir, it 
does seem to me that Congress should not 
hesitate for a moment to afford relief in this 
direction, and will not, in my opinion, have 
fulfilled its obligations to the people without 
finding a full and specific remedy. 

A word or two now on the article of lumber. 
There is a duty of 20 per cent. placed on itin 
gold, and not only is this 20 per cent. paid on 
all lumber brought into the country, but to 
that extent the price of the home product is 
correspondingly increased. Now let us see 
how much of this tax on lumber goes into the 
Treasury of the United States. From the re- 
port of the Special Commissioner of the Rev- 
enue for 1868 an estimate may be made of the 
proportion of the importation to the amount 
of the home product, and it will be found tobe 
as 1 of the former to 7 of the latter. The 
duty which the Government derived from the 
importation of lumber during the year 1869 
was about $1,500,000. According to this cal- 
culation, therefore, the tax on the home pro- 
duct upon the consumers is something more 
than $10,000,000 for the same time. ‘This is 
an enormous tax for the consumers of lumber 
to pay in order that the Treasury of the United 
States may receive $1,500,000, 

The number of trades which enter the con- 
sumption of lumber wholly or in part is 97, 


the annual product of whichis $181,982,413. 
Besides, there is something more than 350,000 
men employed in-the simple trade.of carpen- 
try alone; and the prosperity and thrift -of 
this class is ina great measure dependent upon 
cheap lumber. And now, if these gentlemen 
who advocate so strenuously a tariff to sustain 
the great iron manufactories of Pennsylvania 
are desirous to benefit, as they claim; the 
laboring. classes, and furnish remunerative 
prices to labor, let them carefully consider 
the propriety of lifting the burden from the 
shoulders of these laborers in wood by demand- 
ing an immediate repeal of the duty on lumber. 
But, sir, there are otherreasons that move the 
people of Illinois and the great West to ask 
that the duty on lumber be removed. The 
searcity of our forests makes it an object to 
encourage the free importation of lumber; 
and the immense demand in that compar- 
atively new region of country for fencing and 
putting into profitable cultivation our rich 
prairie lands, and the excessive demand for 
neem indispensable to our growth 
and development, which drives them to the 
markets for fencing boards, scantling, framing 
timbers, &c., for building purposes, makes the 
high price of lumber an extravagant tax upon 
the labor of these extensive agricultural: dis- 
tricts, a burden too grievous to be quietly 
borne. And we think that justice to these 
enterprising settlers demands the alleviation 
of these burdens. 

Now, sir, this lumber busincss is so essential 
to the welfare of the whole country, and of 
such especial impertance to the successful de- 
velopment of profitable industries in my section 
of this great country and to my people, that I 
could not refrain from raising my voice, feeble 
though it may be, in behalf of a reduction of 
the burdens thus needlessly placed upon them. 
But these, sir, are by no means the only objec- 
tionable features of the existing tariff, nor of the 
bill now under consideration. I cannot look 
with approval upon the heavy burdens imposed 
upon certain classes of woolen goods and cloth- 
ing apparel. The high tax on many of these 
cannot be considered in any other light than 
as a tax upon labor and oppressive to the con- 
sumer, and it ought to be abated. So also 
with the tax on the materials which enter into 
the manufacture of boots and shoes and other 
trades connected with the consumption of 
leather. But so vast is this theme that 1 am 
reminded that I can only approach the borders 
of it, and in a genoral way indicate my wishes 
and what I conceive to be the wishes and inter- 
ests of my constituents. 

And now, sir, while I have expressed my 
decided opposition to a high protective tariff; 
while I sincerely believe that_the protective 
system generally is not a sound one, and that 
it is not the legitimate business of wise legisla- 
tion to interfere too frequently with the trades 
and industries of the country; that generally 
they will regulate themselves if left alone; 
and that capital left free to seek profitable in- 
vestments will generally be more productive, 
yet I cannot by any means sympathize with 
the opinions of those who advocate the myth- 
ical doctrine of free trade, and the opening of 
our ports without restriction to the commerce 
of the world. ‘There may possibly be a period 
in the coming future when such a scheme as 
free trade, specious and captivating in theory 
as it appears to be, may become practicable. 
But if so, it will be when mankind shall have 
more unselfish views than they possess in these 
ages. As individual interests are liable to be 
overborne by individual selfishness and the 
greed of gain, so likewise may nations be 
found in the same attitude in respect to other 
nations, and may become involved by sharp 
practices’? against which they are compelled 
to protect themselves, especially in a new 
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country like ours, imits first stages of develop- 
ment. ‘ 

I can readily conceive that by an utter dis- 
regard of the idea of protection some of our 
interests might, by the combinations of foreign 
capital and chéap labor, be crippled and finally 
borne down, and industry retarded thereby. I 
am of opinion that our manufacturing interests 
cannot be safely abandoned, and that even a 
farther development of these with such foster- 
ing care as for the time being they might abso- 
lutely need is a wise and safe policy, and that 
ultimately these interests will be found to be 
immensely advantageous even to. our agricul- 
tural and other interests, as every legitimate 
business. tends certainly to stimulate other in- 
dustries. There cannot arise in this country, 
as it seems to me, a wiser system for raising 
revenue, for carrying on the Government, and 
meeting our outstanding obligations than a 
judicious and well-regulated tariff; and in lay- 
ing such atariff for revenue we should always so 
wisely discriminate as to afford incidental pro- 
tection to home industry. And I do think that 
such a tariff well and wisely adjusted would 
afford all the protection that any of our home 
interests could reasonably claim ; and could 


legislation be relieved from the influence of? 


local prejudices and interests it would not really 
be difficult to so adjust our tariff system as to 
make all interests harmonize. What we are 
most to deplore is that system of legislation that 
makes one interest or one section subservient 
to another. It is certainly bad policy by com- 
pulsory legislation to keep up any interest in 
this country which is incapable of rising to inde- 
pendence, and some time or another gaining 
such vitality and strength as to be able to walk 
alone. Such a course must always produce 
discontent. 

Sir, the time is near at hand, as it seems to 
me, when our internal revenue system must 
be greatly modified. ‘It is already unpopular 
among our people, as it fills the land with 
swarms of tax-gatherers. It is inquisitorial in 
its character and in many respects corrupting 
in its influence. Our people would, in my 
opinion, more willingly endure a tariff, if in- 
deed it should be high, than this already in 
many respects odious system of internal rev- 
enue. I really think that no more acceptable 
legislation could be entered upon and perfected 
than that which should look to a material 
modification of the system. 

Instead of enlarging this part of our financial 
system, as desired by the gentleman from the 
Cincinnati district, 1 would be glad to see it 
greatly abridged. Direct taxation by the Gen- 
eral Government is absolutely abhorrent to 
our people. This was introduced as one of the 
results of our late terrible war, and should not 
be continued, at least in its present form, any 
longer. I would at once remove all that class 
of taxes that are inquisitorial in character and 
offensive in collection and petty, and contempt- 
ible in the amount of revenue they yield, and 
the whole body of those known as special taxes 
and licenses, and taxes on gross receipts, on 
railroad companies, telegraph and insurance 
companies, canals, ships, and steamboats. And 
I would reduce the present tax on incomes to 
3 per cent., and exempt all incomes below 
$2,000, retaining, however, those levied upon 
banks and bankers, and manufacturers and 
dealers in spirits, beer, and tobacco. Such a 
course I am sure. would be most gratifying to 
the people, and relieve them from a class of 
burdens which are most irritating and annoying, 

I do hope that this Congress will not adjourn 
till it has accomplished something in the way 
of redeeming its pledges to the people. Too 
much time, as it. seemsto-me, has already been 
spent in unprofitable legislation, and the peo- 
ple are impatient to know the result of our 
efforts to afford relief. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH OF HON. M. S. WILKINSON, 
OF. MINNESOTA, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 29, 1870. 


The House being- in the Committee of the Whole, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 


| 1068) to amend existing laws relating to the duty on 


imports, and for other purposes—— 


Mr. WILKINSON said: 

Mr. Cuarnman. It was at onetime my pur- 
pose to address this Committee of the Whole 
at some length, and to enter into a considera- 
tion of the whole question of tariff and free 
trade with such ability as I might bring to the 
examination of the subject. But there has 
been so much said, and very ably said, on both 
sides of this question, so much time has been 
consumed by others, that I hardly think it 
would be worth: my while to protract this de- 
bate with any extended review on my part of 
the present tariff laws. I was a little desir- 
ous, however, before this discussion closed 
of stating my views, whichI shall proceed now 
very briefly to do, without entering into any 
general discussion of the bill now before the 
committee. 

This question of the tariff is perhaps the 
most diffienlt, at least it is one of the most dif- 
ficult questions to settle which will come before 
this or any other Congress. It is also a ques- 
tion affecting all the great interests of the coun- 
try, and to a greater or less extent the interests 
of every individual. 

For nearly half a century, I might say almost 
from the foundation of the Government up to 
the present time, this question has been mixed 
up more or less with the political affairs of 
parties; andit has exerted that spirit of rivalry 
and contention in the minds of the people which 
party conflicts in this country almost always 
engender; and yet it is a question which 
should have little to do with parties, for it con- 
cerns alike the interests of all the individuals 
of this nation.. And, indeed, from the geo- 
graphical character of our country, its vast 
extent, and the diversity of the interests of the 
people, I cannot very well see how this can 
ever be made really a party question. The 
different sections of the country will have dif- 
ferent interests, and conflicts more or less 
severe will always result from the imposition 
of a tariff upon the importations from forcign 
countries. 

I can very well understand why the interests 
of my people in Minnesota, devoted as they are 
almost entirely to agricultural pursuits, may 
come in conflict with the interests of the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania, not in a party sense, but 
beeause of the conflicting interests of these 
peoples. I canunderstand why they may come 
in conflict with the interests of the constituents 
of my friend from New York, [Mr. McCar- 
tHY, | whom I seenearme. And that conflict 
of interests arises from the great diversity in 


i the physical characteristics of our country and 


the different occupations of our people. We 
never can*make a manufacturing State of Min- 
nesota; thatis, to any very great extent; nor 
can Pennsylvania ever become such a wheat- 
growing State as Minnesota is, and under the 
operations of a tariff law the interests of those 
two States would necessarily come in conflict. 
The people of Pennsylvania wish to sell iron 
to the people of the West; while the farmers 
of Minnesota are obliged to buy iron from the 
people of Pennsylvania. The western pur- 
chaser wishes, of course, to purchase this arti- 
cle of prime necessity as cheaply as possible, 
while the parties who’ manufacture it are anx- 
ious to receive as high a-price for this product 
as they can get. Pennsylvania wants a high 
tariff to raise the price of this article, while 


Minnesota wants a low duty upon iron in order 
to cheapen its price in the market. 

God has so arranged it in His. providence 
that it is as absurd to: suppose that you can 
unite the interests of this country upon the 
question of protection as it is to suppose that 
you can unite the interests of New England 
and of old England. Gentlemen from Penn- 
sylvania, from New York, from New England, 
tell us in Minnesota, ‘Why, you must build 
up manufactures and build upa home market;”’ 
yet they know very well that it is more im- 
possible for us in Minnesota to. compete with 
the manufacturers of Massachusetts than it is 
for the people of Massachusetts to compete 
with the people of old England in manufactures; 
a great deal more impossible. 

Why, sir, my district, containing, I suppose, 
hard upon 800,000 people, the largest wheat- 
growing district of any congressional district 
in the United States, producing, I suppose, 
12,000,000 bushels of wheat—in my district 
they have no facilities for successful manufac- 
turing operations, unless it be to avery limited 
extent, and that would be confined to the man- 
ufacture of agricultural implements, or some- 
thing of that kind, which are difficult of trans- 
portation. And the reason is obvious. With 
our vast, rich prairies; with very little water- 
power in many parts of the State; with but little 
fuel; with no coal to propel steam-engines, 
the cost of propelling machinery in Minnesota 
would be so great, aside from other difficulties 
which would present themselves in undertaking 
to establish manufactories there, that it would 
be utterly impossible for us to build up to any 
considerable extent manufacturing interests to 
furnish a home market for our products; and 
it would not be a profitable business. It would 
be absurd for us to attempt manufacturing en- 
terprises when we can engage in other branches 
of industry to greater profit, and can turn the 
products of our industry over to somebody else 
who can manufacture for us a great deal more 
cheaply than we can do it for ourselves. 

This protective principle.may operate very 
well for New'England; but when gentlemen 
undertake to apply it. to a prairie State 1,000 
or 1,500 miles away from the markets of the 
country, and to say that we of the West are 
benefited by any law framed for the protection 
of manufacturing interests, they assert what I 
cannot understand. For fifty years the pro- 
tectionists have been arguing to the people of 
this country, ‘‘ Help us in the infancy of our 
manufactures, and in a few years we shall be 
strong enough to compete with the manufac- 
tories of the world, and then the products of 
American industry will be cheapened so that 
the people will reap the advantage of this pro- 
tective policy.” And for fifty years all manu- 
factured articles which have been protected by 
a tariff have been rising in price just in propor- 
tion to the increase of duties which have been 
levied upon them. 

At last, Mr. Chairman, the war came upon 
this country and imposed upon the nation the 
necessity of resorting to every mode of taxation 
ag a means of raising revenue. The people of 
this country cheerfully acquiesced in that neces- 
sity. They willingly submitted to tariff laws, 
internal revenue laws, and all laws calculated 
to raise means for carrying on the. war and 
upholding the Government ; and while doing 
this they never inquired into or grumbled at 
the hardships which were being imposed upon 
them. . They bent their necks to the yoke and 
submitted, asa patriotic and liberty-loving peo- 
ple never did before, to the burdens which the 
necessities of the country imposed upon them. 
During the rebellion, when I was in the other 
end of the Capitol, I voted for every measure 
that would raise money to carry on the war. 
I would do so again under similar circum- 
stances. If it had been’ necessary then for 
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raising the revenue I would have voted for a 
tariff of 500 per cent. on anything in order to 
raise means for upholding the nation. But, 
sir, this great necessity has passed fromus. The 
country has passed through this great revolu- 
tion and come out of it not only purified, but 
stronger and richer than it was before. In that 
great struggle the nation not only vindicated 
its military, but its financial power as well. It 
is no longer necessary to resort to unnecessary 
and oppressive taxation to sustain the credit 
of the Government. . 

But, Mr. Chairman, I protest that it is un- 
fair for these protectionists now to come in 
and seek still to take advantage, when the 
nation is on its feet, of a policy adopted 
under the pressure of the direst necessities of 
the war. Ü protest against their undertaking 
to fix upon the nation as the settled policy of 
the Government a tariff which was imposed 
for the purpose of revenue and revenue alone. 
Tn my judgment, the time has now come when 
the revenues of the country may be reduced, 
largely reduced, and when they ought to be 
reduced in the interest of the people ọf this 
country. In my judgment, Congress will be 
derelict to its duty if it does not avail itself of 
this opportunity to lighten the burdens of the 
people. 

I take it for granted, Mr. Chairman, that it 
is the settled policy of this Government to raise 
a very large portion of its necessary revenues 
by duties upon imports. There are, I know, 
men who talk very eloquently about the ab- 
stract philosophy of free trade; but I do not 
suppose there is really a single sensible man, 
in Congress or out of it, who really expects or 
hopes to accomplish any such end. I doubt 
whether there is to-day any member of Con- 
gress who would vote for a proposition to 
abolish this indirect system of revenue by 
duties upon imports for that of direct taxa- 
tion. If there is such a man, I have not seen 
him yet. We must raise $800,000,000; and 
a measure properly adjusted for raising this 
amount of revenue will afford all the protec- 
tion that any interest in this country has a right 
to claim. ‘This bill is framed with reference 
to a much larger revenue than this; I sup- 
pose nearly $90,000,000 more. For the pres- 
ent we get along very well, and still reduce the 
taxes trom $70,000,000 to $90,000,000. I 
think we ought to make this reduction. 

The difficulty with me is how to adjust these 
tariff duties. Thatis a difficulty which, in my 
judgment, can never be permanently settled 
until this country is, to use a western expres- 
sion, “filled up’? As long as the material 
interests of the country are changing from year 
to year, so long we shall be obliged to adjust 
and readjust our tariffs to meet the existing 
necessities of the country. I do not believe 
that any tariff can be permanently and securely 
established at this time, because the country is 
growing so rapidly; the physical condition of 
the nation is changing from year to year in 
such a way as to require necessarily a readjust- 
ment of taxation in order to deal out justice to 
all portions of the country. 

Any one hearing the speech of the eloquent 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] 
the other day would think that Pennsylvania 
is the greatest and most prosperotis State of 
this Union, and I think in that regard he is 
pretty nearly right. But when he is pleading for 
protection you would think the people and the 
iron manufacturers of Pennsylvania are the 
poorest and best-abused men in this country. 
‘There is a little incongruity in the exordium of 
the last speech he made the other day and the 
general line of his argument. Now, Inever fail 
to be impressed when I ride through the city of 
Pittsburg, either coming to this capital orreturn- 
ing home, with the idea that they are the richest 
people on this continent. The appearance of 


that iron city, in the midst of its smoke and 
noise, creates that impression upon my mind. 
And I have heard the remark often made by 
passengers upon the railroad that there were 
greater evidences of tangible wealth in that 
city than in any other city in the United States. 
I believe that to be the truth ; and hence, while 
Trejoiceat the prosperity of the people of Penn- 
sylvania, and while I would give no vote, if I 
could help it, without direct injury to the peo- 
ple I represent, which would materially disturb 
their industry or injuriously affect the pros- 
perity of that people, yet I do not believe—I 
have no faith in the argument of those gentle- 
men—those people are in the lamentable con- 
dition they represent them to be. 

The honorable gentleman from Michigan, 

Mr. Bram,] in his speech the other day re- 
ferred: to Mr. Clay and his American policy 
with a great deal of triumph. Now, sir, when 
I first cast a vote for President it was for 
Henry Clay, and I always have been very proud 
of it. Ithink he was the great American. I 
will say to my Pennsylvania friends who quote 
and refer to Henry Clay so often that I will go 
as far as Henry Clay ever advised, provided 
they will come up and vote for a tariff that 
will adopt his theory of protection. He com- 
menced this thing in 1816, very wisely I think, 
too, and Mr. Webster in 1824 entered into a 
discussion with Mr. Clay on the subject, oppos- 
ing his tariff policy, and in that speech, a very 
able one, Mr. Webster makes the remarkable 
statement which I propose to read. Remem- 
ber this was in 1824. It was in answer to Mr. 
Clay’s argument that he wanted to protect the 
infant manufactures of this country until they 
could be placed on their feet, so that in a few 
years they could be able to compete with the 
manufactures of Engand and other parts of 
Europe. Mr. Webster answers, in regard to 
the cotton manufacture of New England: 

“The English cotton manufactures began about the 
commencement of the last reign. Ours can hardly 
bo said to havo commonced with any oarnestness 
until the application of the power-loom in 1814, not 
more than ten years ago. Now, sir, L hardly need 
again speak of its progress, its present extent, or its 
assurance of future enlargement. In some sorts of 
fabrics wo are already.exporters, and the products 
of our factories are at this moment in the South 
American markets. Wesce, then, what can be done 
without prohibition or extraordinary protection, 
because we sec what has been done; and I venture 
to predict that in a few years itwill be thought won- 
derful that these branches of manufactures, at least, 
should have been thought to require additional aid 
from Government.” 

In 1833 Mr. Clay introduced his famous com- 
promise bill, and you will recollect, Mr. Chair- 
man, that bill proposed to establish a gradual 
reduction, in which all protection would be 


‘withdrawn from domestic production in from 


eight to nine and a half years from the date of 
the passage of that bill. Mr, Clay, in one or 
two very able speeches, defended this measure. 
In one of them he said: 

“The most that can be objected to the bill by those 
with whom I codperate to support the protective 
system, is that in consideration of nine and a half 
years of peace, certainty, and stability the manufac- 
turers relinquish some advantages which they now 
enjoy. What is the principlewhich has always been 
contended forin this and in the other House? After 
the accumulation of capital and skill the manufac- 
turers will stand alone, unaided by the Governmont, 
in competition with the imported articles from any 
quarter. Now, give us time; cease all fluctuations 
and agitationsfor nine years, and the manufacturers 
in every branch will sustain themselves against for- 
cign competition.” 

The great father of the protective system 
asked only nine years of a tariff which the pro- 
tectionists would now spurn as affording them 
no protection at all. It was then from 20 to 
30 per cent., and Mr. Clay was then contend- 
ing that if the tariff were retained for only nine 
years the domestic manufactures would not 
require it any longer. In the same speech he 
says further: 


“The protective principles must be said to ho in 


some measure relinguished at the end of eight years 
and ahalf, This period cannot appear unreasona- 
ble, and { think that no member of the Senate or any 


portion of the country ought to make the slightest 
objection.” è 


Now, Mr. Chairman, almost forty years have 
passed ; forty years of vast and unexampled pros- 
perity ; forty years wherein our people have ac- 
cumulated wealth more rapidly than any peo- 
ple before on the face of the earth have ever 
accumulated wealth; and at the end of that 
time these men come up and demand a tariff 
almost three times as great as that which the 
great father of this protective system demanded 
for only nine years. I cannot understand how 
this should be. If they can show that this sys- 
tem for which they contend works equal pro- 
tection to all the productive interests of this 
country, if they can show me that, then I will 
vote for any tariff they have a mind to impose. 

They say that they are in favor of protecting 
American industry. That, Mr. Chairman, is 
just precisely what I am in favor of, and I 
understand it is just precisely what my friend 
from Iowa [Mr. Auison] contended for in 
his very able speech the other day. They are 
for protecting American industry; so am I. 
They say they wish to build up American in- 
dustry; so dol. And if they can show me 
how the great productive interests of this 
country are to be upheld by the exorbitant 
tariff which they impose, then I will go with 
them. But, sir, as I understand it, the mana- 
facturers represent but a very small portion of 
the industrial interests of this country. The 
agricultural interest of this country is very 
much larger. I suppose we might say that it 
embraces one third nearly of the population of 
thiscountry. I believe there are from 12,000,- 
000 to 14,000,000 people in the United States 
that-are directly interested in agriculture. I 
can understand how the farmer living in the 
vicinity of a manufacturing town may derive 
benefits from.a protective system; because he 
sells his eesti: and all the smaller products 
of his farm for very high prices. He can doa 
marketing business to very great advantage, 
and I can understand how the establishment 
of manufacturing interests adjacent to his farm 
will be very profitable to him, But an inter- 
est of that kind is so small, it constitutes so 
small a proportion of the agricultural interests 
of this country, that I think it is hardly worth 
while taking into the account. 

Gentlemen have said, ‘‘ Why, you ought to 
be able to build up manufactures in Minnesota ; 
you ought to do your own manufacturing there.” 
I answer that suggestion by referring to a con- 
versation that occurred yesterday, in which my 
friend from Tennessee [Mr. MAYNARD] took 
part. My friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Ames] was telling me yesterday that he wanted 
no protection for his firm in their manufacture 
of shovels; that they already exported their 
shovels, and sold them in Australia and else- 
where in competition with the British manu- 
facturers. To this my friend from Tennessee 
replied, ‘Oh, Mr. Ames does not want any 
protection, He is quite able to compete with 
the world. But itis we poor fellows who are 
engaged as shovel-makers out in ‘Tennessee 
who want protection.” I ask, against whom 
do they want protection? Against England? 
No; because England has got a competitor 
already in New England who can meet and 
compete with her in her own markets. But 
Tennessee wants to be protected against Mas- 
sachusetts. Itseems to me that we haveno right 
under our system to pass any laws for such a 
purpose as that. Yet if we should undertake 
to manufacture in Minnesota we want a tariff, 
not only to protect us against Great Britain, 
but to protect us against Pennsylvaniaand New 
England as well. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Willthe gentleman allow 
me to make a suggestion just there? 
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Mr. WILKINSON. [yield tothe gentleman, 

Mr: MAYNARD. The illustration which 
the:gentleman has drawn from the case.of the 
distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Ames] is that of a manufacture no longer 
inits infancy, and requiring no protection ; and 
there are hundreds of similar cases. 
new manufactures that arc springing up with 
small capital and with very little skilled labor 
that require protection just as much as the 
older ones did in their day. I need not.attempt 
at present to develop that idea, but I may do 
so when the. opportunity is fairly afforded me. 

Mr. WILKINSON. That is the reason why 
I think it is a very heartless argument that is 
used to us western men, when these success- 
ful manufacturers of the Hast taunt us by saying, 
‘í Build up manufactures among yourselves,” 
while they have the power to crush us out the 
very ‘moment. that we commence operations. 
Human nature is the same, Mr. Chairman, 
whether in New England or old England. The 
eastern manufacturers tell us that if they do 
not get this tariff the manufacturers of Europe 
will food our country with goods at low prices 
for awhile, and by driving our men from the 
market break down our manufactures ina year 
or two, and they will then hold a monopoly of 
our whole business. Will not New England 
manufacturers do the same thing to Minnesota 
men or firms? Would not Mr. Ames do the 
same thing to my friend from Tennessee? He 
manufactures shovels to make money by it, not 
for amusement or for the advantage of other 
people. It is human nature so to do, and I 
suppose there is about as mach human nature 
in.a Yankee as there isin an Englishman. 

Now, the business of our country is so divers- 
ified that I cannot see how this argument can 
help us of the West out of this difficulty. It 
applies very well to Pennsylvania, New ng- 
land, and some parts of New York, but I cannot 
see how we, the people west of the Alleghany 
mountains, are benefited by it. They have us 
between the upper and the nether millstones ; 
the transportation monopolies on the one side 
and the manufacturing monopolies on the other; 
and to-day they are grinding the life-blood out 
of the agricultural people of the Northwest, 
and I see no escape from it except that the 
Government shall be willing to lighten the 
burdens that are to-day bearing those people 
down to the earth. 

Now, our friends speak very lightly, of this 
and do not seem to appreciate at all the de- 
pressed condition of agriculture in the western 
States, and they will perhaps be surprised when 
I say that the farmers of my district—which is 
as prosperous an agricultural district as any 
in the new States—after they have supported 
their families in the most economical manner, 
and that by the expenditure of only a few hun: 
dred dollars a year, would,as an average, be 
considered doing pretty well if they come to 
the end of the year with $200. 

Mr. PETERS. A poor country. 

Mr. WILKINSON. It is a poor country 
when compared with some others which are 
protected by tariffand other laws at the expense 
of the whole country. This is what we com- 
plain of, : 

Mr. MAYNARD. The gentleman means, 
I presume, $200 extra in addition to support- 
ing themselves and their families, 

Mr. WILKINSON, Yes, sir. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Well, that is doing bet- 
ter than the ordinary laborers ofthe country do. 

Mr. WILKINSON, Iam notcontent, I wish 
it to be understood, that the great agricultural 
interest in this country should be regarded 
merely as the laborers of this nation. They 
should be the lords of this continent; and if 
they could aggregate their power and concen- 
trate it as the manufacturers do, if there was 
any central power of that element in this 


It is the | 


country, they would make their power felt, 
not only in this Congress, but throughout this 
Government. : And it ought to be so. Every- 
body knows who knows anything about it that 
the agticulturists of this country bear this na- 
tion upon their shoulders. 
that upholds the local and municipal author- 
ities, the town governments, the county gov- 
ernments, and the State governments; and 
everybody knows who knows anything about 
it that they pay an undue proportion of the 
local taxation of this country; and why? Be- 
cause every dollar that they have got is patent; 
the assessor can find every dollar. that.an agri- 
cultnrist owns; his farm is there, a sure secur- 
ity forthe tax. Is that so with these other 
men? Do not your Committee of Ways and 
Means claim that there are frauds all around 
in the collection of the Government revenue? 
Do you not claim that the manufacturers cheat 
the Government; that the merchants cheat it; 
that there is fraud everywhere, and that the 
Government isswindled? Who ever heard of 
a farmer cheating the Government.of his taxes, 
his local taxes? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I said a little while ago 
that I could not appreciate the force of the 
arguments of these gentlemen on the iron ques- 
tion. And here J will say that the question of 
iron is more important, perhaps, to the farm- 
ing interest than any other. No matter how 
poor they are, when farmers start in they have 
to invest largely in iron in one way or another. 
They cannot do anything at all without it, and 
I think for the interest of agriculture that that 
necessary article should be as much reduced 
in price as possible. Iam speaking nowin the 
interest of agriculture. 

I said that I did not fully appreciate the argu- 
ments of these gentlemen who have spoken so 
eloquently and so earnestly for the iron interest. 
I opened the report of Mr. Lyncu, from the 
Committee on the Causes of the Reduction of 
American Tonnage, and in it I found a curious 
letter from an iron-man from Pennsylvania, 
who is certified to. be a very practical man. 
He says, speaking of the objects of the com- 
mittee: 


“On a subject of such national importance and 
one involving such immense interests there must 
naturally be a great diversity of opinion, and any 
information that may show the subject in a new 
light may, perhaps, be dcemed acceptable. With 
this view the following observations are thrown to- 
gcther to endeavor to show that it is not the compar» 
atively low standard of wages in Europe alone that 
prevents iron for ship-building purposes being pro- 
duced in this country on equal terms with that 
brought from Europo. + lt, 

“ It is chiefly the lack of organization and the sit- 
uations of the different establishments that prevent 
ship plate-iron being cheaply produced. It is a fact 
beyond dispute that pig iron can be mado as cheap, 
and coal can be obtained cheaper on the Ohio than 
on the Tees, in England. Why, then, cannot iron 
for ship-building be made, and ships be built on the 
Ohio at the same price by ton with American iron, 
asat the Atlantic ports with European iron, even if 
no duty is paid on it? Simply for want of the organ- 
ization used in England and the policy used in 
France”. - . 

Again this Pennsylvanian says: 

“But other questions may be asked. Can pig iron 
be made on the Ohio, and coal worked for convert- 
ing itinto ship-plates atthe same price as iron and 
coal costsin England? The answeris decidedly yes, 
and scores of places could be pointed out onthe Ohio 
where pig iron can be made and coal delivered quite 
as cheap as in England, and why thisis not gencrally 
known could easily be explained, if necessary. This 
subject is one of the greatest national importance, 
and should be investigated by those who are inter- 
ested in the prosperity of the country before measures 
are taken which will only partially assist in improv- 
ing the condition ofship-owners, and which can never 
satisfy the nation. . With such enormous deposits of 
iron ore and coal throughout the country in situa- 
tions most favorable for working them, is it policy to 


let them remain undisturbed, and purchase ‘ships, | 


with gold, from other nations, or employ capital at 
home in developing theresources of the country, and 


give employment to thousands of its inhabitants ?” 


Mr. PETERS. Will the 
why that is? 
Mr. WILKINSON. The gentleman’s col- 


gentleman explain 


It is that element || 


league [Mr. Lyxcu] probably knows all abont 
it, for he certifies that this Pennsylvanian is a 
very reliable man, and I suppose that his judg- 
ment may be relied upon, as he seems to have 
the indorsement of the committee. 

Mr. PETERS. I donot want Mr. Lyycu’s 
opinion, but I would like to have the gentle- 
man to state to us if iron can be furnished 
without a tariff as cheaply as it can be fur- 
nished in England, and why. have seen it 
so stated before, but I cannot understand it. 

Mr. CAKE. If the gentleman will allow 
me, I will say that. there are many places in 
Pennsylvania, as well ason the Ohio, where 
iron can be made as cheaply as itcan be made 
in England, provided the labor can be ob- 
tained as cheaply here as there ; but it is quite 
certain that labor must. be procured at the 
same price as in England, or the material pro- 
duced must cost more. by just. the amount of 
the difference paid to labor. .And I take it 
that every protectionist on this floor, except 
he have some selfish interest, is. a protectionist 
in the interest of labor alone. If it were not 
for that, and the country did not-need it, I 
would say let us have free trade entirely, 
although every time it has been tried it has 
broken down the labor of the country and 
caused desolation and want throughout our 
land. 

Mr. ALLISON. I would like to know when 
that disaster took place ? 

Mr. CAKE. It took place from 1820 to 
1824, from 1835 to 1842, and from 1850, more 
or less, until it culminated in 1857. It has 
now commenced, und, under the poliey which 
the gentleman would pursae—I do not think 
he means it, but his policy would uot only 
break down the labor of the country, but it 
youd also break down the party responsible 

or it. 

Mr. BIRD. Is not that the greater dan- 


er? f 
i Mr. ALLISON. I desire to know why the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cars] in- 
sists that. any policy I would pursue would 
disturb the labor of this country, when he knows 
that the proposition I made yesterday with 
reference to the tariff would not on the average 


-bring the tariff down to the tariff rate of 1862, 


which is a high protective-tariff under the policy 
of himself and his own friends, who were in 
Congress during that year. 

Mr. PETERS. Let me ask the gentleman 
a question. Does he go for a protective tariff? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will answer that question. 
I do not know what the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. Peters] means by a protective tariff. If 
he means a tariff of 20 per cent. upon lum- 
ber 

Mr. PETERS. That for one thing, perhaps. 

Mr. ALLISON. . Ifthe gentleman means 57 
or 60 per cent. upon the ruder forms of iron, 
Iam against it; or if he means 75 to 200 per 
cent. upon woolen goods, I am against it. I am, 
as the gentleman is, in favor of protecting 
American labor against foreign labor; but Í 
do not believe, nor does he believe, that it is 
necessary to have these exorbitant rates for 
the purpose of protecting American labor. 

Mr. PETERS. Notatall; but I would like 
the gentleman to put on the record, because I 
think it would have some influence upon the 
country, whether in obtaining revenue he would 
so arrange our tariff lawas to give all protec- 
non possible fairly and reasonably to American 
labor. 

Mr. MAYNARD. 
answer that question. 

Mr. CAKE. Certainly; the gentleman from 
Iowa means that. ; 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly, I will. answer 
the question. I mean to say that the duties 
we now levy upon these manufactured articles 
are excessive and exorbitant. 


Now let the gentleman 
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Mr. PETERS. Some of them. ae 

Mr. ALLISON, And I say it is an injustice 
to-the great body of the people of this country 
for the manufacturers or their Representatives 
upon this floor to insist upon a ‘continuance 
of these exorbitant rates of duty in the name 
of protection, and to denounce men who are 
against these high ratesas in favor of free trade, 
when the gentleman knows, as do all thesemen, 
that such a thing as free trade is impossible in 
this country. n 

Mr. PETERS. I beg to say to the gentle- 
man that he makes no'direct answer. He is 
cited in. my section.of the country as a free- 
trade man. Ido not believe him to be such. 
I want to put him on the record as not being 
such. J ask him whether in raising the rev- 
enues necessary for the support of this Govern- 
ment, à large part of the burden being entailed 
upon us by the rebellion, he is not in favor of 
so much protection as it is possible to dispense 
by means of a tariff upon all classes of Amer- 
ican labor? I ask him for as direct an answer 
as he may be willing to give us. 

Mr. ALLISON. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do 
not want to mislead. the constituents of my 
friend. 

Mr. PETERS, They think highly of the 
gentleman. i 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwas not aware that I was 
even known so far away from home. 

Mr. PETERS. I assure the gentleman that 
he is well known in Maine. 

Mr. ALLISON. But I mean to say that 
when we are compelled to raise $160,000,000 
by means of duties upon imports, which is an 
average rate of from 35 to 40 per cent.—I will 
say 40 per cent.—I think this duty fairly levied 
will afford to the American manufacturer and 
American laborer more protection than they 
ought to ask under a tariff law. 

Mr. PETERS. The gentleman is not quite 
so direct in his answer as I hoped he would be. 
I will say, however, that I am glad to see that 
he is in some sense for protection to American 
labor, and at least 20 per cent. on lumber. 
{ Laughter. 

Mr. CAKE. Iwas not here the other day 
when the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Atuisoy ] 
made his speech on this question; but I have 
understood he declared himself in favor of 
recommitting the bill that it may be reported 
with the duty on everything reduced to the 
extent of 20 per cent. ý 

Mr. ALLISON. I stated that I thought in 
the existing rates of duty upon leading articles 
there should be a reduction of about one fifth, 
whichwould leave the average rate very nearly 
if not quite 40 per cent., and would leave the 
tariff upon many classes of iron at over 45 per 
cent., it now being in some cases over 70 per 


cent. 

Mr, CLEVELAND. With the permission 
of the gentleman from Minnesota I would like 
to put a question to the gentleman from Pern- 
sylvania, [ Mr. Carm ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to 
the gentleman from Minnesota that there are 
ten minutes of his hour remaining. 

Mr. PETERS. We will extend the gentle- 
man’s time. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I would like the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to explain how it is 
that at the present time, and under the present 
high tariff, we have the same depressed state 
of things which he mentioned as having existed 
during the two periods he has named. 

Mr. CAKE. Mr. Chairman, Ithink it would 
be unfair for me to answer that in the time of 
the gentleman from Minnesota. But I can 
answer it. The gentleman knows very well 
that prices have been adjusted throughout the 
country according to the conditipn of the cur- 
rency, and I repeat that during the present 
time many of the difficulties which manufac- 


turers of this country have to contend against 
arise from the fluctuations and decline in gold 
which have operated so much to their disad- 
vantage. This the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey must know well enough if he is engaged in 
any industrial pursuit. Ido not know that he 
is, but if he is he must know that the rapid 
decline in the-price of gold by unfixing values 
has operated seriously to the disadvantage of 
our manufacturers. This decline has gone on 
to such an- extent that we look forward to the 
time near at hand when a dollarin greenbacks 
will be equal to a dollar in gold. 

Mr. PETERS. When you purchased gold 
was at a high price, and now, when you sell, is 
but little above greenbacks. . 

Mr. CAKE. It is a deep question. Many 
industrial pursuits were entered into at the 
time when it was much better to pay debts than 
to create them, while it is much harder to pay 
debts now than it was a few years ago. 

Mr. WILKINSON. My honorable friend 
from Pennsylvania cannot have failed to observe 
that the agriculturists of the country have felt 
the decline of gold in the fall of the price of 
wheat, and have suffered as severely from this 
cause as any other people. - If his range of 
vision has extended beyond Pittsburg he can- 
not have failed to observe that the decline of 
gold has affected the whole country, and in 
my judgment western interests more than east- 
ern interests. 

Now, sir, as to the tariff and how it should 
be graduated, there are one or two principles I 
would lay down which should control the Gov- 
ernment in the establishment of any such sys- 
tem. All tariffs upon imports are more or less 
protective. I am-for a tariff. i will say tomy 
friend from Maine that I am for a tariff for 
collecting a large amount of the necessary rev- 
enue by duties upon imports. Now, all these 
tariffs on imports, I repeat, are more or less 
protective, and must in the nature of things 
work for the benefit of those engaged in the 
manufacture of articles in this country upon 
which such tariff is imposed. Secondly, the 
true and only legitimate object in imposing 
tariff on articles imported into this country 
from foreign nations is to raise revenue for the 
support of the Government; and but for this 
primary object there would be no excuse or 
‘apology for the exercise of this power. Nor 
do I believe Congress has any legitimate power 
to impose a tariff for any other purpose. I 
will qualify that proposition by adding another, 
that in imposing this tariff for revenue it should 
also be so framed that the revenue power is 
greater than the protective power. In a tariff 
when the protective power is greater than the 
revenue power, then it ceases to be a source 
of revenue, and is one of protection merely. 
And I doubt the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to legislate for protection alone. But I 
will qualify that proposition further, by saying 
that in imposing this tariff Congress has dis- 
cretion as to the articles on which this duty 
shall be imposed. It may make it lighter on 
some and heavier on others, as Congress may 
regard would be for the interest of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Now, incidental protection follows as a mat- 
ter of course. You cannot tax an article im- 
ported into this country 1 per cent. without 
affecting somewhat the interest of those who 
manufacture the same article in this country, 
because when a taxis imposed on an imported 
article it is a certain restriction upon the for- 
eign manufacturer, and gives the manufacturer 
herean advantage overhim. Now, sir, I would 
be willing to discriminate in favor of American 
industry. Here comes the question in refer- 
ence to which the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
and the gentleman from Maine make a mistake. 
They call the industry of the manufacturers the 
industry of the whole country, and they say a 


Ho. or Reps. 


Minnesota man engaged- i i 

i I ged- in. agriculture, and 
having nothing to do with manufactures, ‘must 
ad ars l far the benefit of the smaller. por- 
ion ot the producers of the country, who. are 
engaged Ha paauactures, : 

e AN. T ( in 
bag ex a N. The gentleman’s time 
r. PETERS. . We have tak ti 
of the gentleman’s tim i ee ena 
lea peng interruptions, and 


There was no objection. ` 
Mr.. WILKINSON. Mr. Chairman, when I 
started I did not think I would occupy more 
than fifteen or twenty minutes. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania says, ‘‘ We furnish your 
market, you know.” If we only protect their 
manufacturers they tell us they will furnish a 
market for all the wheat we can produce in Min- 
nesota, and at the same time increase the price. 
ow, I will make a prediction that one of 
two things must kappen before they can fur- 
nish a market for our produce in this country: 
every manufacturer has either got to possess 
the power to consume a barrel of flour every 
day, oF a pee agi ete must be ina position 
10s goods abroad to Europe for sale. 
Mr. PETERS. Will the gentleman allow 
me to state to him that it appears on a careful 
computation that the State of Maine raises 
breadstuffs which will last its people for only 
one month out of twelve, and that for the other 
eleven months we have to buy our breadstuffs 
from Minnesota and the other western States ? 
_ Mr. CAKE. And in the county in which I 
live it is computed that we only raise about 10 
per cent. of the agricultural produce which we 
consume; and yet we have some very fine farms 
there. We get flour direct from the city of 
Chicago, and | supposesome of the wheat raised 
in the district of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota comes by way of that city. Weare trying 
to consume all the wheat we can, and we pay 
more for it S will command in Europe. 
are always willing to pay a good price forit. 
Mr. WILKINSON. Twill ventitre the as- 
sertion that the district represented by my 
friend from Iowa [Mr. Attison] is capable of 
raising more wheat than all the manufacturers 
of this country can consume, 
Mr. MAYNARD. Does it raise more? 
Mr. ALLISON. We can raise 20,000,000 
bushels. é 
Mr. WILKINSON. And I have stated that 
the district which I represent. here will raise 
12,000,000 bushels, and I apprehend that in 
the course of three or four years it will raise 
50,000,090 Dustiels annnaliy. Perhaps I would 
not be much out o i 
50,000,000 bushels. a a ee 
Waco ae ae the gentleman told 
ects to do with his wheat ? 
_ Mr. WILKINSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
it is absolutely certain that if the eastern peo- 
ple create manufacturing establishments suf- 
ficiently extensive to consume all the vast pro- 
ducts of the western country they have got to 
man ufacture goods enough to supply all Europe. 
I ask where will they find a market for such a 
production? The thing is utterly impossible. 
If the settlement continues to go on in the 
West at the same rate as it has been proceed- 
ing hitherto it will be utterly impossible for 
men enough to be employed in the manufac- 
turing establishments of the country to con- 
sume the productions of the West. 
Mr. CAKE: | Will the gentleman allow me 
to ire tim a question ? 
Ar. KINSON. Certainly. 
Mr. CAKE. Will the 25,000,000 people in 
Great Britain consume more than the 50,000,000 
people in this country? a 


Mr. WILKINSON. I ask the gentleman 


rom Pennsylvania does he ever expect to see 
t e day when there will be 50,000,000 people 
1m this country engaged in manufactures ? 
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Mr. CAKE. Iwill answer the gentleman 
that I hope to live to see the day when there 
will be 100,000,000 people in- this country 
engaged in all the various industrial pursuits. 
The gentleman as well:as myself may live to 
see that day. - : 

Mr. WILKINSON. It should be remem- 
bered, Mr. Chairman, that while the agricul- 
tural interests of this country include 12,000,000 
. people there are not more than 1,000,000 

engaged in manufactures. 

Mr. CAKE. With the permission of the 
gentleman from Minnesota, Iwill make another 
remark, In Pennsylvania we are not in the 
habit: of separating the industrial pursuits; we 
advocate protection as well for the farmer as 
for the manufacturer and the miner. The pro- 
tection we seek applies alike to everything. 

The farmer gets a better price for his produce 
because of the prosperous condition of the 
manufacturer, 

Mr: WILKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to see all the industries of the country 
prosperous and thriving, and I am willing that 
there should be a duty of 30 per cent. imposed 
on the goods that are mainly consumed by the 
agricultural people whom I represent. Í am 
willing that there should be a revenue tariff 
for the purpose of raising revenue for the sup- 
port of the Government, for I know that such a 
revenue we must raise. But the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Caxr] tellsus that he 
is for protecting all classes, the farmers as well 
as others. The farmer, he says, gets better 
prices for what he sells because of the pros- 
perous condition of the manufacturer; but I 
think it will be found on examination that we 
of the West are obliged to sell our wheat ac- 
cording to the New York prices, and that the 
prices of this article in New York are regulated 
by the prices of wheat in England. This is 
our understanding of it, and I think that this 
understanding is correct. If this be so, then 
the argument of my friend from Pennsylvania 
fails. The manufacturers do not fix the mar- 
ket price of our products, but they are governed 
by the English markets. 

Lam willing to have the tariff so graduated 
that a tax to the amount of 80 per cent. on 
the substantial articles of prime necessity 
among the people whom I represent should be 
imposed. But I do not think it is fair for 
those men who are advocating the doctrine of 
protection to insist that upon articles of abso- 
lute prime necessity to the people generally, 
like iron, woolens, cotton goods, and a variety 
of other articles that are consumed by the 
great productive element, the farming interest, 
that they should insist, with regard to these 
articles, on the exorbitant tariff provided for 
in this bill and which exists under the present 
law. The duty on such articles should be 
reduced go ag to be brought within reasonable 
limits. And I warn these gentlemen now, as 
my friend from Iowa [Mr. ALLison] warned 
them the other day, that if they do not agree 
to a reasonable adjustment of this matter they 
will find trouble will arise, and their whole 
scheme of protection will be imperiled. 

Jam not the enemy of the gentlemen who 
are advocating this proposition, nor am I-an 
enemy of their interest. I protest against be- 
ing so considered. But I do insist that it is 
for their interest, and for the interest of the 
manufacturers of this country that they should 
agree now, as Mr. Clay did in 1833, when there 
was trouble coming upon the country, to ad- 
just the tariff at a reasonable standard, and 
then the whole country will acquiesce in it, 
and there will be stability among all the busi- 
ness interests of the country. 

Mr. CAKE. The gentleman will allow me 
to interrupt him once more for a moment. 
Relying, as I do, upon the knowledge and 
ability of the gentleman and of my friend 


from Iowa, [Mr. Autisox,] I would agree to 
allow them to adjust: the tariff, so long as they 
did not entirely wipe it out, if they would 
attach to it as à proviso fifteen lines, which I 
will read :: 

That whenever the imports shall exceed the ex- 
ports of the country, independent of coin, for any 
fiscal quarter of any fiscal year 5 per cent., the 
Secretary of the Treasury, by giving ten days’ notice 
at the different ports of entry, shall increase the 
duties on the whole scale of manufactured articles 
10 per cent. until the exports exceed the imports 
5 per cent., exclusive of coin; and also when the 
exports, including bullion not coined, exceed the 
imports 10 per cent. in any fiscal quarter of any 
fiscal year, independent of coin, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to reduce the duties 5 per 
cent. on the whole scale, until an equilibrium is 
established, of which reduction ten days’ notice shall 
also be given. 

Mr. PETERS. There is one other question 
which I would like to put to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. He has alluded to the Henry 
Clay tariff percentages. I want to ask him 
whether the amount of revenue required to be 
raised is not ten times more now than it was 
then? 

Mr. WILKINSON. I answer that by say- 
ing that the necessities of the country require 
a correspondingly large amount of imports. 

Mr. PETERS. About ten times. 

Mr. WILKINSON. It does not necessarily 
require that weshould raise the duties ten times. 

Mr. PETERS. No, not at all; if we raise 
them twice or three times we do pretty well. 

Mr. WILKINSON. We do not want to 
raise them at all above a reasonable standard. 
It is unreasonable to impose such burdens upon 
the consumers of the country who are also pro- 
ducers. All that we of the West ask is fair 
play and a fair and equal adjustment of the 
tariff. I do not believe that the popular senti- 
ment of my State requires that there shall be 
such a radical change as to destroy the indus- 
trial interests of the country. Ido not want 
gentlemen to suppose that J entertain that view 
at all. ButI do insist upon a reduction of the 
present tariff to something like the standard 
suggested by the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. 
Atuison.] Having said this much, I believe 
that I have said pretty much all I intended to 
say, and I have used many more words and con- 
sumed more time than I expected. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I think I heard the 
gentleman say—I have certainly heard others 
who have taken his position in the course of 
this debate say—that there is no power in the 
Constitution to levy duties for any other pur- 
pose than for revenue. Did I so understand 
the gentleman? 

+ Mr. WILKINSON. I donotwish to go into 
a constitutional argument. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. If that is his position, 
I would like to ask what this means. Section 
eight of the first article of the Constitution 
declares that— 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States.” 

Under that I claim that they have the power. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I will say that that has 
been a mooted point; but if the gentleman will 
look back over the discussions which have 
taken place in our earlier days among very 
able men, he will see that they have taken the 
ground that primarily the object of that pro- 
vision of the Constitution was to confer this 
power upon Congress for the purpose of rais- 
ing the necessary revenue for the support of 
the Government. If I understand that. pro- 
vision ‘‘and for the general welfare,’’ it is to 
give Congress the power to discriminate inim- 
posing this burden upon the people. I quali- 
fied it in that way in my remarks in the first 
instance. I stated that I believe Congress has 
this power primarily for purposes of revenue ; 
and secondly, it has the discretion to take the 


tax off some articles and make it higher upon 
others, and in that way to protect some inter- 
ests of -the country when it is for the general 
welfare. ` : 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Iam glad to find that 
the gentleman has the same opinion on that 
point that I have. l 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. S. MARSHALL, 
. OF ILLINOIS, 
Is THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 29, 1870. 

The House'being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and having under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R.. No. 1068) to amend existing 
laws relating to the duties on imports, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. MARSHALL said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. KELLEY, } who addressed the 
committee on Friday. last, is, I believe, the 
acknowledged leader of the protection school 
of economists in these Halls. He is, at least, 
the ever-ready and able champion of all those 
who are eternal pensioners upon the public 
bounty, and who rely for the enhancement of 
their fortunes, not upon their economy, dili- 
gence, and superior skill in business, but upon 
the success with which they can lobby through 
Congress special legislation for their protec- 
tion. It is somewhat amusing to see the grav- 
ity with which he enunciates exploded theories 
and promulgates dogmas that are part of the 
worn-out absurdities ofa barbarous philosophy. 
It is no discouragement to him that these airy 
fortifications have been demolished a thousand 
times. He does not seem to be aware that the 
foundation upon which he standsis rapidly melt- 
ing away beneath his feet; that throughout this 
whole land there has been a wonderful awaken- 
ing among the people; and that in every town 
and village and upon every farm the despoiled 
are demanding that the monopolists shall 
loosen the grasp by which they have almost 
destroyed the country. : 

. If the committee will indulge me, I hope 
to be able to show that the Chinese law of 

restriction and prohibition advocated by the 
gentleman is the law of barbarism, injustice, 
and oppression, and that God’s law of free 
trade, of the unrestricted and unfettered ex- 
change of commodities among men, is the law 
of civilization, of humanity, and of progress. 

POWER OF TAXATION. 

The power of taxation is necessary to the 
existence of a Government, but it is the most 
dangerous and the most liable to abuse of all 
other powers. Any one who has given proper 
attention to the subject will readily compre- 
hend that by the exercise of this power, through 
the machinery of government and under the 
most plausible pretenses, the fruits of the labor 
of one class or section may be and oftenis trans- 
ferred to another, resulting in the enrichment 
and aggrandizement of the favored class and 
the ruin of the other. That itis often, if not 
chiefly, in this way that great riches and 
princely incomes are achieved and aristocra- 
cies built up is undeniable. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY, 

If we did not know better, the monopolists 
would make us believe that under the present 
system of high tariffs labor was everywhere 
lightly burdened and liberally rewarded; that 
golden showers were falling into the lap of in- 
dustry ; that taxes were unfelt, commerce flour- 
ishing, and agriculture prosperous. Go among 
the people, gentlemen, and you will hear a dif- 
ferent story from this. What-is, in. fact, the 
actual condition of the country? | Our ship- 
yards are idle, and labor looks there for em- 
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ployment in vain; the fires of extensive found- 
eries have died out, and our commerce is per- 
ishing from the seas. Go among the farmers 
of the West. The hours of toil are lengthen- 
ing; labor is poorly rewarded; with a ceaseless 
struggle to keep poverty away from their doors, 
and in spite of all their efforts, the accumula- 
tions of former years are slipping from their 
hands. 

But these protectionists have not intended 
to deceive us. They do not believe in the 
existence of this privation and poverty. Why 
should they? Legislation has been so adjusted 
that they feel none of these evils. They reap 
where they have not sown, and their barns are 
full to overflowing. Their incomes are ple- 
thoric with never ceasing accretions. The 
golden streams that flow toward their doors con- 
tinue with ever-increasing volume. ‘Iheirtables 
are loaded with costliest wines and the lux- 
uries of all lands. Their pathway through life 
is strewn with earth’s choicest flowers. Why 
should they believe in the existence of suffering 
and want? Protection has most unquestion- 
ably been a good thing for them, and they unite 
in singing loud peans to the divinity that has 
blessed them. fa this they are but folowing 
the natural impulses of poor, fallible human 
nature. Ishall prefernoindictmentnow against 
them. The great wrong, the shame, the crime 
is in the trusted Representatives of the people, 
especially of the West and South, permitting a 
continuation of this robbery of their con- 
stituents. 

This will doubtless be regarded as strong 
language. The dogma of protection has been 
sanctified by great names, is heralded with 
captivating catch-words and phrases, and has 
its thousands of honest, enthusiastic votaries. 
I deal not with motives here to-day; but I 
shall speak plainly of false theories and that 
entire system of legislation by which the masses 
are robbed of the fruits of their labor. 

PROTECTION ANTAGONIZES COMMERCE. 

Ishall not now devote much time to the 
details of the bill before the committee. We 
will have ample opportunity for that, I hope, 
when we take it up in detail. It is only a por- 
tion of a system of taxation which has grown 
up or been greatly extended within the last 
ten years. 
tion with that system and the theories upon 
which it is based. It meets none of the just 
expectations of the country. . It will not re- 
lieve any of the suffering industries ; and while 
it reduces the revenues some $20,000,000 it 
will not, in any just sense, lighten the burdens 
of the people. It is dictated mainly by the 
importunities of the manufacturers, and is 
based on their favorite dogma of protection. 

Protection antagonizes commerce with for- 
eign countries. It teaches that we should pro- 
duce within ourselves whatever we need or 
use, and that commerce, or the exchange of 
commodities, must result in loss or injury to one 
party or the other. It favors the partial or 
total prohibition of the importation of commod- 
ities. hough connected with itin practice, it 
is in theory and purpose entirely independent 
ofthe question oftaxation forrevenue. ltasserts 
the right and vindicates the policy of restric- 
tion and prohibition forthe purpose of protect- 
ing certain special interests at home from for- 
eign competition. It claims that this is a just 
and good thing per se, and beneficial to the 
country. It lays its ruthless hand upon free- 
dom of trade, and places heavy fetters upon the 
natural right of exchange. It does this, not in 
the name of. taxation under the Constitution 
for the purpose of revenue, but distinctly and 
avowedly for the purpose of protection, and 
has the audacity to tell us that it is for the 
common weal. 

The first question that presents itself, then, 
at the very portals of this discussion is whether 
or not free and unfettered commerce is bene- 
ficial to a nation. The free-irader says yes. 


lt must be considered in connec- 


The protectionist says no, this freedom will 
poison the fountains of prosperity. Place re- 
strictions and fetters upon this commerce, and 
the heavier the fetters the more abundant will 
be our prosperity and the more independent. 
will we be asa nation. Itseems almost inered- 
ible that such doctrines should be avowed in 
this nineteenth century of the Christian era. 
But they are avowed, and are the inspiration 
of a school of economists who have incorpor- 
ated their theories into the legislation of our 
country, and defiantly retain their foothold in 
spite of the protests of a suffering people. 
‘These theories then, however absurd, must be 
met and considered. f 
COMMERCE. 

The assumption that the free exchange of 
commodities between individuals or nations is 
injurious to either party and may be beneficially 
interfered with or obstructed by Government 
involves an absurdity and is repugnant to the 
universal instincts and unbiased judgments of 
mankind. It is only by confusing the intellect 
with specious fallacies that any sound mind 
can be brought to favor such glaring absurdi- 
ties. No man can with his own hands produce 
a tithe of those things which are necessary for 
his comfort and happiness. Cut off the possi- 
bility of exchange and you reduce him to the 
condition of the savage. The possession of an 
abundance of the productions ofall climes adds 
greatly to our enjoyments. The desire of ob- 
taining this abundance is universal. This can 
only be achieved by exchanges, which is com- 
merce. Increased production in all arts and 
trades is the never-failing result of successful 
commerce, and commerce to be successfal 
must be free. Those States have ever been 
most prosperous whose intercourse with others 
has been least restrained. 

Commerce has been the greatest benefactor 
of mankind and the civilizer of the human race. 
Nature placed many and formidable barriers 
in the way ofa frec interchange of commodities. 
Wide and dangerous seas, extended plains, 
almost interminable deserts, dense forests and 
lofty mountains, swamps and morasses, pre- 
sented obstructions that in the infancy of our 
race seemed insurmountable. Until these were 
to some extent overcome by a more extended 
knowledge of our globe and its resources an 
exchange of commodities with remote parts of 
the earth, an increase of knowledge and civil- 
ization, with allits concomitant blessings, were 
utter impossibilities. ‘he great struggle of 
man in all ages has been to overcome these 
natural obstacles, and success or failure in this 
direction has marked the distinction between 
the civilized man and the savage. Theinven- 
tion of the canoe and the raft, and the domes- 
tication of the horse, were primitive achieve- 
ments to facilitate locomotion and commerce. 
But the making of highways and the art of build- 
ing ships and of navigation were necessary 
before commerce and its handmaidens, knowl- 
edgeand civilization, can be saidto have dawned 
upon theearth. Andinevery age, and without 
exception, the nation which has gone farthest 
in removing obstructions, and has availed itself 
most successfully of the appliances for com- 
merce, has surpassed all others in the accumu- 
lation of riches and in the certain prosperity 
of her people. 

Egypt, the mother of arts and sciences, was 
also one of the first to cultivate commerce. 
By means of the Nile, the Mediterranean, and 
the Arabian gulf she went forth to surround- 
ing nations and gathered to herself the bless- 
ings and riches of their lands. Civilization 
and prosperity smiled upon her borders, and 
she was the admiration and envy of the world. 
But soon arace of wise men, “ protectionists,”’ 
the prototypes of certain statesmen now inthe 
Halls of Congress, sprung up and taught her 
that she was blessed by nature with boundless 
resources ; that she ought to be independent, 
and make for herself whatever she desired to 


use, and that-it-was folly and ruinous to pur- 
chase productions made by the labor of the 
savage nationsaroundher. These counsels, as 
history informs us, prevailed. Her ports were 
closed; sea-faring men were held ‘in detest- 
ation; and fortifying her harbors, she denied 
strangers admittance into them. This was'a 
most thorough system of protection to home 
industry from the competition of the stranger.: 
It would have been satisfactory, I imagine, even 
to the distinguished protectionist from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Ketury.] What was the result? 
From the hour that this policy was inaugurated 
decay and ruin marked this great nation for 
their prey. Her ambition and her energies 
were palsied ; desolation sat down in her pal- 
aces, and in a few generations the descend- 
ants of the builders of the pyramids became 
a by-word and a reproach throughout theearth 
for ignorance and barbarism. ‘The Phenicians 
of Tyre and Sidon wooed successfully the 
neglected goddess, and wealth and prosperity 
were the fruits of her smiles. The Jews, 
under their great kings, David and Solomon; 
Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, Venice, Ge- 
noa, Pisa, Portugal, ‘the Netherlands, and 
others, are examples of States and people who 
have prospered by commerce and gone into 
decay by its neglect. To'be called the mistress 
of the seas is a title of which any nation may 
well be proud; and Great Britain wears this 
crown which would now be our. own but for 
suicidal legislation that for folly has no parallel 
in the history of any nation. 

But it was the discovery of the wonderful 
properties of the magnet and consequent inven- 
tion of the mariner’s compass; the invention 
of the steam-engine, and its application toloco- 
motion; the building of railroads, steamships, 
and steamboats, and the invention of the mag- 
netic telegraph, that have done more than all 
things else for the removal of obstructions and 
facilitating commerce. In our own country 
it is estimated that we have expended a sum 
of money equal to, our present national debt 
in the construction of railroads alone. We 
have bridged great rivers, tunneled mountains, 
crossed morasses, and spanned deserts. We 
have improved harbors, erected light-houses, 
and built ships; and have done all this to 
remove obstructions and facilitate commerce. 
This has been in accordance with the universal 
sense, the common sentiment of mankind, that 
the cheapening of freights and the removal of 
obstructions to the free interchange of com- 
modities is a good thing for the people, and 
confers blessings upon our race, 

But in this the protectionists tell ns, if not 
in direct words at least by their theories, that 
the world has been all this time acting under 
the influence of a delusion; this immense 
expenditure of efforts for the removal of obsta- 
cles has been in the wrong direction. And 
they ask us to unite with them in erecting 
artificial obstructions to counteract the evils 
brought upon man by the diabolical invention 
of the mariner’s compass, the steam-engine, 
the railroad, andthetelegraph. Their panacea 
they calla tariff, backed by custom-houses and 
revenue-cutters. ‘To make this palatable they 
have sugar-coated it with the euphemism, ‘‘pro- 
tection to home industry.”’ 

A TARIFF IS AN OBSTRUCTION TO COMMERCE. 

A tariff is an obstruction, an obstacle in the 
way ofa free and cheap interchange of commod- 
ities of precisely the same character that an 
intervening mountain, a swamp, or a danger- 
ous sea would be. That is, it makes the ex- 
change more difficult and more costly. When 
you levy a duty of $9 a ton upon pig iron you 
produce precisely the same effect upon the 
protected class and upon the consumer as if 
you were to increase the cost of freights $9 per 
ton above the present rates. The. ‘‘protec- 
tion’? in the latter case would be precisely the 
same. And yet there are men in this latter 
half of the nineteenth century who tell us that 
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independent of all questions of revenue a tariff, 
this miserable obstruction, is, per se, a good 
thing: Good for what? Why it would ‘*pro- 
tect” home industry. That is, it will protect 
the mannfacturers of salt, iron, and. cotton and 
woolen goods from the competition of men 
who would come across :the seas and sell these 
things to us cheaper than- they-are willing to 
sell them, or it will: ‘protect? them from let- 
ting us go to other lands and procuring these 
things for ourselves. In other words, it will 
produce precisely the same result,as far. as 
protection of home production from foreign 
competition is concerned, as would be effected 
by turning loose upon the ocean a hundred 
piratical Alabamas, or the sudden springing up 
throughout the Atlantic of a thousand. hidden 
rocky islands, threatening the destruction of 
the commerce of the seas. And this our pro- 
tectionist friends, if they are consistent and 
are conscious of the logic of their own teach- 
ings, would regard as a most happy consum- 
mation. 

But, gentlemen, there is a much more effect- 
ual:way than by legislation to accomplish the 
desired end, and I shall expect a vote of 
thanks from the whole protected fraternity for 
promulgating the discovery. It will obviate a 
world of vexation and trouble, and all the ex- 
pense of keeping up the large delegations that 
crowd the corridors of the Capitol, block the 
portals to these Halls, and so greatly. disturb 
the dreams of my good-natured colleagues of 
the Ways and Means Committee. Legislation 
is uncertain and fluctuating. The advantage 
which you have. obtained to-day may be lost 
to-morrow. Take safer and higher ground. 
All the efforts of mankind for the removal of 
obstructions have been in the wrong direction. 
The free and cheap interchange of commodi- 
ties is all wrong and must be prevented by 
adequate means, not subject to the whims and 
caprices of legislation. Increase the dangers 
and difficulties of navigation, quadruple the cost 
of freights, block up your harbors, tear down 
your light-houses, destroy the mariner’s com- 
pass, and blot out from the memory of man the 
wonderful properties of the magnet. Go back 
to the days before Watt and Fulton, aad let 
the steamship and locomotive and telegraph 
be heard of no more among men, and you will 
have ‘‘protection’’? to home industry more 
effectual than any that Congress can give you. 
Tear up the railroads in our land, and return 
to the cart, the pack-mule, the yawl, and the flat 
boat. Then Illinois will be ‘‘ protected” from 
Massachusetts; the iron-maker of Missouri 
willbe “protected” from Pennsylvania; Penn- 
sylvania will be ‘‘ protected ” from Great Brit- 
ain ; everybody will be protected from every- 
body else, and we will have a universal reign 
of prosperity and happiness. 

If protection is right, this is right. If this 
is not right, protection is a delusion and a 
humbug. Itis worse. It is a robbery anda 
crime. Begotten of cunning and avarice, it 
is nourished by ignorance and credulity. Itis 
the enemy of civilization and progress, the 
heartless plunderer of unsuspecting, toiling mil- 
lions, and should no longer receive quarter or 
countenance in the halls of legislation. 

If protection is right, if free barter and ex- 
change are wrong and injurious, why not fol- 
low the principle to its logical results?) Whynot 
‘‘protect’’ every man from his neighbor and 
require every citizen to use that only which he 
produces with his own hands? ‘The Chinese 
and Japanese have reaped scarcely half the 
benefits of this glorious principle. The Win- 
nipeggers on our north and the residents of 
Arizona are pretty well-protected from com- 
petition, it is true, but the only thoroughly 
protected man of whom we have any record 
was Robinson Crusoe, on his lonely island. 
He was not subjected to any of the inconven- 
lences or privations which the machinations 
of the free-traders have inflicted upon the race, 


and the philosophers of the protection school 


| with. their followers should by all means erect 


a monument to. the memory of poor Robinson 
Crusoe, the man who for twenty years put toa 
practical test the much-lauded principles of 
protection and prohibition. 

-- — - AN IMPORT DUTY IS A TAX. 

An import duty is a tax, and as. a general 
rule increases the cost of the article to the con- 
sumer. to the extent of the tax. This is now 
understood everywhere, and is denied by none 
except the most ignorant or the most disingen- 
uous. ‘True, there may be circumstances that 
will modify the operation of thisrule. But it 
is the rule nevertheless and must be taken into 
the account in all our calculations upon this 
subject. We levy a duty for instance of 5 cents 
per pound upon coffee ; the importer must pay 
that before he can put it into market in this 
country. That is of course a part of its cost to 
him, and it enters into the market price and is 
atlast paid by the consumer. ‘This must never 
be lost sight of. A duty is- a tax, a tax which 
must be paid. by the consumer, and which he 
cannot escape. But it may be one of two 
kinds or characters, revenue or protective, or 
it may partake of the character of each. 
REVENUE AND PROTECTIVE DUTIES—THE DISTINCTION. 

A distinguished Senator is reporjed to have 
said from the stump, during the last political 
canvass in Ohio, that he did not know the dif- 
ference between a revenue and a protective 
tarif. This, if a candid statement of a fact, 
was a most humiliating confession coming from 
a gentleman occupying hiscommanding official 
position. ‘That the two ideas have often been 
intermingled in theory and in practice, to the 
great confusion of the public, is undeniable. 
That they are entirely separate and distinct, 
and indeed in one respect antagonistic, is 
equally unquestionable. A duty or tariff for 
revenue is an import tax laid to raise money 
for the Government, and, in its simplest and 
purest form, it is so laid that-every dollar paid 
goes into the public treasury. A duty or tariff 
tor protection is an import tax laid wholly or 
in part for the purpose of protecting certain 
persons, classes, or interests from foreign com- 
petition ; in other words, to enable them to sell 
their productions to other citizens of this coun- 
try for more money, that is, at a higher price 
than they couldif free competition were permit- 
ted. In this latter case the sum paid by the 
consumers goes not into the public treasury, but 
wholly or in part from the pockets of the con- 
sumers directly into the pockets of the favored 
or protected classes or interests. That a 
particular tax may operate as a revenue and 
protective duty at the same time does not alter 
the fact or disprove the position that the two 
are entirely distinct and easily distinguishable 
in principle and object and in their effect upon 
the public prosperity. 

A REVENUE DUTY. 

To illustrate: we levy a duty of 5 cents per 
pound on the importation of coffee, and 25 
cents per pound upon tea. Of the first we im- 
port (to state it in round numbers) 230,000,000 
pounds per annum, and derivea revenue there- 
from of over $11,500,000. Of tea we import 
40,000,000 pounds, and derive a revenue there- 
from of nearly $10,000,000. Undoubtedly it 
would be a good thing if we could receive coffee 
and tea without this tax, as it would be desir- 
able to be exempt from: taxation of every 
character. Butwe must have revenue, and to 
get revenue for the purposes of Government 
there must. be taxation somewhere; and the 
true inquiry of the statesman-is to ascertain 
how and from what source the necessary. reve- 
nues can be raised with the least burden and 
annoyance to the people and the least inter- 
ference with their productive energies. 

There are over $21,000,000 derived from 
these two articles, and if the tax is removed 
therefrom this sum must be raised by taxation 
elsewhere. The sum paid on cach amounts to 


about 25 cents per capita per annum for the 
entire population of the United States. These 
articles are of almost universal consumption, 
but they are not absolute necessaries in the 
sense in which bread and salt and shoes and 
clothing are necessaries, and the tax is pretty 
equally distributed in proportion to the means 
and style of living of the consumers. Starting 
out in my investigations with a different im- 
pression, I have, after mature consideration, 
come to the conclusion that this sum cannot 
be so easily raised from any other source, or in 
any manner where it will be more equitably 
distributed or the burden less felt by the people. 

I do not mean by this that the tax on these 
articles should not be reduced. Itis myopinion 
that a cheapening of these articles will very 
largely increase the consumption ; and this may 
be done by a reduction of the tax within rea- 
sonable limits without a reduction of the rev- 
enue. This was the experience of Great Brit- 
ain, as I shall show hereafter, and I do not 
doubt that the result would be the same here. 
But these articles cannot now be safely aban- 
doned as a source of revenue. The duty isa tax 
and a burden most unquestionably, as is every 
duty, and to be gotten rid of at the earliest practi- 
cable moment. Butithas this advantage over 
the great majority of taxes imposed by our 
tariff: it is not laid for the benefit of any spe- 
cial or favored class; it is purely and exclu- 
sively a revenue tax; it enhances the price of 
no other commodity ; it does not cripple navi- 
gation, commerce, or agriculture, as does the 
tariff on iron and steel; it does not weaken 
the productive energies of our country; and, 
above all, every dollar of the tax that the people 
pay thereon goes into the public Treasury. 

A PROTECTIVE DUTY. 

On the other hand, there is a class of duties 
imposed on articles of consumption that are 
imported from foreign countries, and which 
are also produced in our own. Such are salt, 
cotton and woolen goods, iron and its manu- 
factures, and the like. On these the tax may 
be so imposed that importation will continne. 
The effect of this will be, as every one will 
readily comprehend, to increase to the con- 
sumers to the extent of the tax,.the cost of the 
article whether of foreign or home production. 
To illustrate: if the Government lays a duty 
of 20 cents on every yard of flannel imported 
the importer must pay this before he can bring 
it into the country. Thisis, of course, an in- 
tegral part of the cost of the flannel to him, 
and he adds it to the price of the article. The 
price is that much higher in the market and 
it must be paid eventually by the consumer, 
But the effect is also to enhance the price of 
the same article of domestic production to the 
same extent. The importer pays the tax, the 
domestic manufacturer doesnot. The domes- 
tic manufacturer is therefore benefited, that is 
protected; to the extent of 20 cents per yard 
on every yard of flannel he may produce. The 
consumers are compelled to pay the enhanced 
price on all, both the imported and thedomes- 
tic article. If there are nine yards of domes- 
tic flannel for every one yard of the imported 
consumed in this country the plain and palpa- 
ble result is, that of every $10 paid by thecon- 
sumers by reason of this tax the Government . 
gets $1 and the protected class gets $9. Itis 
estimated by a well-informed writer on these 
subjects that under the operation of the-tariff 
on woolen goods the cost of these goods has 
been enhanced tothe consumers in this coun- 
try. $112,000,000 per annum, (some estimate it 
$20,000,000 more.) In other words, the con- 
sumers pay a tax on these goods amounting to 
$112,000,000 per annum. Of this the Gov- 
ernment gets about $20,000,000. Thus, under 
the protection system, to collect a revenue of 
$20,000,000 the Government levies ataxi on 
woolen goods of $112,000,000 ; $90,000,000 of 
which are levied for the benefit of the pro- 
tected classes, 
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It is no answer to this to tell me that of 
some articles of woolen production the prices 
are as-low as when the infamons ‘tariff on 
woolens was enacted. Since then our currency 
has approached 80 per cent. nearer to the gold 
standard, and the consumers are entitled to 
the benefits of this difference... And: besides 
this the constant tendency of modern civiliza- 
tion is to cheapen the prices of staple articles 
of manufacture, and it is restrictive legislation 
alone that would deprive the people of the 
great advantage thereof. It is really amusing 
to hear the advocates for monopoly claim as 
the result of their oppressive taxation those 
changes which are produced by the apprecia- 
tion of our currency, discoveries in mechanics 
and chemistry, improvements in machinery, 
cheaper modes of transportation, diminished: 
cost of raw material, and all those things, in 
fact, which go to make up the progress of this 
wonderful age. The true test is, are we deriv- 
ing the benefits of this progress; can we now 
procure articles of consumption as cheap as 
the people of other nations; or does the tariff 
step in the way as an obstruction to prevent us 
from doing so? 

A PROWIBITORY TAX. 

But the duties on a large number of articles 
that enter into the general consumption of the 
people, many of them absolutely necessary for 
their comfort und happiness; are so diabolically 
high as to be absolutely or virtually prohib- 
itory, cutting off all importations, and conse- 
quently all the revenues derived therefrom. In 
such cases there is a double fraud and robbery: 
arobbery of the people of their substance, and 
a robbery of Government of its revenues. Such 
are the duties laid upon many of the articles 
of woolen manufacture, such as the flannels, 
shirts and drawers, shawls, blankets, druggets, 
carpets, &c., that go into the general consump- 
tion of the masses. The enormous tax laid on 
these articles, amounting in some instances to 
over 200 per cent. and in the aggregate to 
many million dollars, is collected regularly 
from the consumers, just as the tax on coffee 
and tea is collected, but with this important 
difference: that not onc dollar of this immense 
tax paid on these mannfactured articles goes 
into the public Treasury, bat every dollar 
thereof goes from the pockets of the consum- 
ers into the tills of the manufacturers. This 
is ‘ protection ’?—‘* protection of home indus- 
try;’’ the very devil of protection in its worst 
and most objectionable form, with its horns and 
cloven foot exposed to public indignation. But 
whatever form, or under whatever illusive and 
captivating disguise it may appear, it is the 
same child of fraud and sin, the spoiler of an 
unsuspecting and credulous people. 

WASTEFULNESS OF THIS SYSTEM. 

But it should be noted here as an additional 
objection to this system of taxation that a con- 
siderable portion of the sum thus taken from 
the people is a positive waste and destruction 
of property of which no one receives any bene- 
fit. This is so to a greater or less extent in 
all cases where the domestic manufacture could 
not be conducted here without the duty or pro- 
tection. Suppose that a certain manufacture 
requires a bounty or duty of 80 per cent. to 
make it a merely ordinarily remunerative busi- 
ness, and that with less it could not exist with 
profit. A duty of 40 per cent. is laid; the goods 
are enhanced to that extent in price; the con- 
sumer pays the tax of 40 per cent. upon the 
entire domestic production as well ag foreign, 
but the manufacturer derives an extra profit 
of only 10 per cent. The other 30 per cent. 
is absolutely lost by the operation. It is in 
fact that much of the capital of the country 
blotted out of existence. Suppose the amount 
paid on domesti¢ production by the consumers 
by reason of this tax to amount to $4,000,000. 
Of the 40 per cent. of which this is made up the 
manufacturers get as their clear profits but 10 


i 
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percent.,oronefourth. Theother three fourths, 
or $3,000,000 of the capitalofthe country, is ab- 
solutely annihilated. by the operation, as much 
so as if it had been swallowed up by an earth- 
quake. . Indeed this. waste is going on all the 
time.under the operation of the tariff, even in 
those manufactures that would prosper here 
were:no such thing as a tariff known. For as 
the tariffis laid on almost innumerable articles, 
it. enhances greatly the cost of all production, 
and of the tax laid or bounty given for any 
given manufacture but a portion inures to the 
benefit of the manufacturer, the residue being 
absolute waste. And when we assert-that the 
money of which the consumer is despoiled goes 
directly to the protected class, it is always to 
be understood in connection with this explan- 
ation. 

The system, too, debauches and demoral- 
izes both capital and labor, and discourages, 
where it does not destroy, economy, diligence, 
invention, and that close application and atten- 
tion to all the details of business which become 
necessary under free competition. Why should 
these virtues be cultivated! The Government 
has taken charge of this industry and has de- 
termined that it shall be a remunerative one. 
If it does not yield a handsome profit at 20 per 
cent. all that is necessary is to run to Congress 
and the bounty or duty is promptly increased 
to 80, 40, 50, or even 100 or 200 per cent. The 
effect is obvious and its bad influence upon.our 
whole industrial system manifest. 

PROTECTION DRIVES OUR PRODUCTIONS FROMTHE MAR- 
KETS OF THE WORLD. 

The greatest curse, however, inflicted upon 
the business of the country by this system re- 
sults from the fact that by enhancing the cost 
of production in every branch of industry we 
are necessarily to a great extent driven from 
the markets of the world. And even where 
we can still compete with other nations we must 
do so under great difficulties and without that 
profit that would otherwise be ours. To com- 
pete successfully for the sale of our productions 
in the markets of the world we must be able to 
produce as cheaply and sell as low as other 
nations, This is too self-evident to require 
illustration. But a protective tariff enhances 
the cost of all productions, and necessarily 
and inevitably tends to deprive us of our best 
and most extensive markets, Reason should 
teach us this much without experience, and a 
disastrous experience has come to fortify the 
deductions of reason. 

With the great increase of our population, 
and with all the heavy burdens we have im- 
posed upon ourselves to bolster our manufac- 
tures, official statistics show that our annual 
export of domestic manufactures has actually, 
under the operation of the present tariff, fallen 
off ‘within eight years nearly $10,000,000, a 
fact worthy of the attention of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. KeLLEY,] who par- 
aded here the other day with great solemnity 
the wonderful fact that our citizens are now 
actually competing with other nations in the 
sale of horseshoe nails, shovels, axes, sausage- 
mills, rat-traps, Yankee notions, and a few 
other articles, and evidently thought that this 
exportation of domestic manufactures was a 
thing of recent growth, and that we were in- 
debted to the marvelous virtues of the Morrill 
tariff for the fact that we could export one dol- 
lar’s worth of our own productions; and the 
gentleman predicted that if we would give a 
little more protection we would soon be driv- 
ing with our manufactures the English, the 
French, and the Germans out of every market. 
The gentleman always takes it for granted, as 
an unquestioned fact, that all the “industries ”’ 
of the country—and by that he means manufac- 
tures and coal-digging, for he evidently does not 
think that anything else is an industry—that 
all the industries of this country are the cre- 
ation of the tariff; yes, of the Morrill tariff; 


| the high tariff now in force: 
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and that there would never have been a man- 
ufacturing establishment in this country if. thé 
beautiful invention called a tariff had never 
been discovered; that all this wealth of iron, 
and copper, and coal, and timber, and cotton, 
and wool, and water-power with which God has 
so wonderfully blessed our land would have 
remained disused forever; that our people have 
not the talents, the energy, the ingenuity, or 
the perseverance to utilize these great resources 
without the miserable tinkering called protect- 
ive legislation. 

if the honorable gentleman had studied the 
history and laws of trade as he should have 
done he would know that manufactures took 
root in our country during the colonial period 
with the other infant industries, not only with- 
out protection but in the very teeth of adverse 
British legislation, and that they would grow 
with the growth of the country if a tariff had 
never been heard of; that neither they nor 
any other industry need what is called protec- 
tion for their healthy growth and development; 
that this is an age of wonderful energy and 
activity; that the demand for and consumption 
of coal and iron are increasing with extraor- 
dinary rapidity; and that with the tariff stricken 
from the statute-book the demand would be 
greater, the cost of production lessened, and 
the actual increase of production doubled with- 
in a few years from this time. 

The honorable gentleman will doubtless be 
surprised when I inform him that during the 
low tariff of 1857, the lowest we have had 
since 1816, we not only had manufactures in 
our country, but we were actually exporting 
largely of our domestic manufactures; and this 
export was increasing rapidly until the pas- 
sage of the Morrill protective tariff, since which 
time the exports have fallen off $10,000,000. 
lrefer the gentleman and the committee to 
the table which I herewith present: 

“ The decreasing export of domestic manufactures.— 
The gold values of the oxports of domestic manufac- 


tures from the United States for tho twelve fiscal 
years, cach ending June 30, from 1857 to 1868, were: 


28,267,376 
32,183,860 


35,911,076 
37,856,723 


* From 1857 to 1860 the increase was nearly 163 per 
cent, at which ratio the exports of 1868 would have 
amounted to about $71,000,000. If we assume 10 per 
cent. as the ratio of inerease for three years, it would 
have been about $60,000,000, while they attained but 
the sum of $37,836,723.” 


It will be seen from this that our exports of 
manufactured articles are now only about one 
half what they would be if protection had not 
obtruded its destroying presence. 

I will also invite the attention of the gen- 
tleman to the table which I here present of 
the export of certain staple manufactures for 
the years 1857, 1860, and 1868, The high 
protective tariff, it will be remembered, was 
enacted in 1861, and it is interesting to sce 
how rapidly our exports of these articles in- 
creased under the low tariff, and how wonder- 
fally they have declined since the adoption of 


Exports for 
1857. 1860, 1868. 
Wool and manufac- 
PUTER Of sc scmskarysicrtee $19,207 $389,512 $284,284 
: Cotton manufactures, 6,115,177 10,934,797 3,479,824 
Tron and manufac- 
tures of ILON... sere 4,654,640 5,514,288 2,126,062 
Tobacco, manufac- 
tares OF. cerserrecscesee 1,408,553 3,402,491 2,270,831 
Leather and manu- 
factures of leather.. 499,833 693,320 527,878 
Clothing resserrer 333,442 525,175 : 363,379 
Total... ceccesecsesee $13,080,652 $21,459,583 $9,052,258 


Thus showing an increase of exports of 
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over 50 per cent. during the three years of low 
tariff, and a falling off of more than one half 
during the eight following years of high tariff. 

The effect has. not. been. so: bad: upon our 
other exports. Indeed, we have several,..as 
cotton and tobacco, that the world must and 
will have under any system of legislation. I 
cannot, of course, consider here in detail the 
effect of the tax on the 4,000 articles on which 
duties are imposed. Bat I will consider one 
or two to show the practical operation of these 
protective duties. And first, of 

SALT. 

I cannot but regard this tax as a disgrace to 
our country and to the civilization of the age. 
It amounts to from 100to 170 percent. Indeed, 
in California, where they have an island of salt 
(Carmen Island) right at their doors, they are 
not permitted to use this gift of Heaven until 
they have paid the Government a tax of 300 
per cent. Its practical operation is illustrated 
by Commissioner Wells by the striking state- 
ment 

“That if the Government were to exact its duties 

like tithes, in kind, it would require that each vessel 
arriving in the United States with a cargo of foreign 
salt should be accompanied by another of equal sizo, 
and a third smaller craft of from 8 to 50 per cent. 
capacity of tho former, to convey the duty.” 
And by the following table, which he fur- 
nishes as illustrating the actual ad valorem 
duty on foreign salt, shows the amount of salt 
withdrawn from bond for the fisheries in the 
district of Gloucester, Massachusetts, for the 
third quarter of the calendar year 1869, with 
the value, amount of duty remitted, and the 
duty, specific and ad valorem, as ofhcially re- 
turned: » 


, | So 
á | : 84 
g Rate. | Value.} Duty. 9 à 
£ | 8 
A | AS 
July...) 4,184,433 | 1S ets. | $4,853 | $7,582 00 | 155.20 
Aug... 2.408.350 | 18ets. | 2,72 | 4.8336 92 | 150.14 
Sepi....| 1,429,095 | 18cts. | 1,780 | 2,513 96 | 148.78 
| 
} 


otal... 3622713 | - | $9,307 S4440 98 | 15516 


There was salt that cost $9,307, on which 
our beneficent Government exacts a duty of 
$14,440 98 in gold. And in passing, I may 
remark, as a further illustration of our most 
equitable legislation, that while these fishermen 
of Massachusetts are permitted to withdraw 
this salt from bond and use it without, paying 
one cent of this tax, not one pound of it could 
have been obtained by the farmers and beef 
and pork pacers of the West until this sum 
of $14,440 98 in gold was first paid to the 
Government. The difference between the Mas- 
sachusetts fishermen and the farmers of the 
West in this item is as follows: the Massa- 
chusetts men get this salt at simple cost without 
tax, that is to say, for $9,307; the farmers of 
Tilinois must pay as follows: 

Cost of salt..... 


Duty in gold... < * 
Premium on the gold duty at the time...... 


POUR ea Aa I A S 


$9,307 00 
14,440 98 
4,332 29 


sessessreseee $28,080 27 


To which must be added the profits to all 
through whose hands it passes and their per 
cent. onthe money that they are thus compelled 
to pay as well as the cost of transportation, 
making the cost to the western farmer, as com- 

ared with the Massachusetts fishermen, of at 
east $4 to $1, and this to a great extent caused 
by the interference and unjust discrimination 
of a common Government. 

Salt is one of the absolute necessaries of 
life. It is as necessary as bread or clothing, 
and almost as indispensable as light or heat. Ít 
is an article of constant and daily use in every 
hamlet and every cabin in the land. It is 
necessary to the health and growth of every 
variety of live stock. Itis a great preserva- 


tive of hay and:clover. It is one of the most 
valuable fertilizers of the soil, and. is indispens- 
able asa: preservative of meats of every descrip- 
tion; andas the growing and salting and pack- 
ing of beef and pork. for the markets of the 
world is an extensive business in the West, 
requiring: millions of bushels of salt, this tax 
is.a. most grievous burden upon the people of 
our section. 

The consumption of salt in our country is 
immense, but if it were cheap, as it should be, 
the consumption would be doubled. It would 
be used in putting np hay, clover, and straw, 
and as a fertilizer in tens of thousands of in- 
stances where now theenormous cost of it for- 
bids its use for these purposes. And besides 
this, millions of bushels more than is now used 
are needed for stock. The loss which farmers 
sustain for want of adequate supplies cannot 
be computed, but must be immense. Every 
description .of stock—hogs, horses, cattle, 
sheep; and the food of cattle—hay, fodder, 
clover, shucks, &c., require and are benefited 
by the use of salt. In: England it was com- 
puted, after thorough investigation, that be- 
fore the abolition of the salt tax the stock of 
English farmers was injured for want of ade- 
quate supplies to an amount annually many 
times greater than all the revenue derived 
from the tax. 

Nature has been bountiful in the supply of 
this indispensable article. It is obtained in 
various parts of the earth in inexhaustible 
quantities without labor and almost without 
cost. In the grand laboratory of nature its 
manufactureis as continuous and eternal as the 
song of the heavenly orbs. The sun in his 
daily rounds never rests for a moment from his 
labors to increase the supply, and inexhaust- 
ible deposits are found all along his pathway 
around the globe. From the places of its de- 
posit it is brought to our shores as ballast for 
vessels, and could often be delivered at our 
sea-ports almost without cost for transportation. 

Its free importation, in addition to the great 
blessing of cheap salt, would have another 
effect scarcely less important. It would open 
up to us valuable markets for the produce of 
the West. This pure salt made by solar evap- 
oration comes from countries—the West In- 
dies, the coasts of Spain and Portugal, the 
Mediterranean, &c.—all of which would be 
great consumers of our provisions. Their salt 
costs them almost nothing, and they need and 
would gladly purchase these articles of our 
production. The exchange would be mutually 
beneficial toall parties, and the removal of the 
duty would afford real, substantial relief to our 
peqple. ; 

I regard this tax as a curse. It is worse; it 
is a crime. Salt is necessary to the health, 
comfort, almost to the life of every animated 
being. It is indispensable to the provision 
trade of our country. And I fally concur with 
the English statesman when he declared that 
a tax on salt was little less than impiety, and 
an attack upon the goodness and wisdom of 
God, who had filled the bowels of the earth 
and the waves of the sea with salt for the use 
and blessing of man, and to whom it is de- 
nied, its use fettered and clogged by odious 
and abominable taxation. 

The revenue derived from it is paltry and 
contemptible when compared with the burden 
it imposes on the people. This burden cannot, 
I think, be less than $8,000,000 or $10,000,000. 
Indeed, as it affects important industries and 
interests, the injury to the country is much 
greater than that sum, while the revenue de- 
rived is but a little over $1,000,000. This 
one million and less than a quarter is paid by 
the people for the purposes of revenue. The 
other $9,000,000 is paid that capital may be | 
exalted. The consumption of salt in our coun- 
try is between 30,000,000 and 40,000,000 | 


bushels per annum, or about 1 bushel per cap- | 


ita. The duty is from 18 to 24 cents in gold 
per hundred. pounds. Add the premium on 
gold and the percentage charged on his capital 
by every trader through whose hands the salt 
must pass, and the average enhancement of 
price to the consumer in the interior, caused 
by this duty since it was imposed, will be not 
far from 80 cents per bushel. Thirty-five mil- 
lion bushels at 30 cents will be $10,500,000. 

I know that the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. McCarry, ] who represents the salt-boil- 
ing interests of that State, makes the burden 
of this tax much less than I state it. He tells 
us in his speech the other day that the annual 
average consumption of salt in this country is 
only about 30 pounds per capita, and that the 
tax is only about 6} cents per capita. In this, 
as I have already shown, he is greatly mis- 
taken. But take his data, and what do they 
show? Ourpopulation now is about 40,000,000. 
A tax of 6% cents per capita amounts to 
$2,700,000. Of this he tells us the Govern- 
ment receives in revenue $1,136,225, leaving 
a balance of $1,568,775 that, according to this 
statement, the people pay, but which the Gov- 
ernment does not receive. For whose benefit 
is this $1,500,000 per annum levied and col- 
lected from a tax-cursed people? The inevita- 
ble answer should bring a blush of shame to 
every man who has ever vindicated this most 
odious tax. If this were the full extent of the 
spoliation, which I deny, what right, I demand 
of Congress, have you to lay this burden on the 
people that a few favored individuals may riot 
in wealth? I warn gentlemen that the people 
will not longer submit to this abominable 
iniquity. 

IRON. 

The duty on iron in all its various forms is 
still more disastrous in its effect upon the 
industries, the prosperity, and the productive 
energies of the country. The honorable gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KeLLey] told 
us some time ago in most beautiful language 
that ‘‘ fire was the nervous force and iron the 
muscle of modern civilization.’? And yet he 
is the chief advocate of the policy that puts, 
in the shape of duties, heavy clogs and fetters 
upon this nervous power and muscle of our 
country, and thus enables other nations less 
favored by nature to outstrip us in the race of 
progress and prosperity. Any act that en- 
hances the cost of iron is a blow at civilization 
and progress; and that nation which has or 
can procure cheap iron in abundance has an 
advantage in the struggle for preéminence 
which it is exceedingly difficult to counteract. 
The cost of iron meets us at every turn in life 
and affects us in every relation. Our present 
duties thereon nearly double the cost of all 
machinery, of every foundery, cotton and 
woolen factory, of every farming implement, 
of every boat, ship, or railroad, of freights, 
of our clothing, of our bread and meat, of 
everything, indeed, that has a purchasable 
value. 

The enhanced price of iron is indeed an in- 
cubus that is weighing us down, and which it 
is impossible to-escape. It is as all-pervading 
as the air we breathe, and as deleterious as the 
miasma that rises from the poisonous fens. 
The duty on pig iron of $9 in gold per ton has 
been clearly shown by the Special Commis- 
sioner of the Revenue and others to be an abso- 
lute and unnecessary bonus to the manufac- 
turers of that article. The evidence is famil- 
iar to you all, and I will not detain the House 
by repeating it here. It would be much better 
policy, I submit, to vote these millions directly 
out of the Treasury to these manufacturers, and 
let the country have cheap iron and tools and 
machinery, than to maintain existing duties. 
The duty is equivalent to a bonus of $12 per 
ton to the manufacturer, who has been clear- 
ing at least that much on all he produces. I 
willbeg leave to call your attention to but one 
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paragraph in the report of Mr. Wells, of Jan- 
uary, 1868: E we 

“ Under these circumstances the manufacturers of 
pig iron have, to the detriment of the rolling-mill 
interest and to the expense of every consumer of 
iron, from arail to a plowshare and froma boiler 
plate to a tenpenny nail, realized continued profits 
which have hardly any parallel in the history of legit- 
imate industry, the returns of one set of-furnaces in 
one of the middle States, communicated to the Com- 
missioner, showing a yearly product of 35,000 tons, 
on a capital of $450,000, sold at a profit of from $10 to 
$18 per ton.” ; 

That is an annual profit of from $850,000 to 
$465,000 per annum. The aggregate amount 
of the bonus paid by the people to pig-iron 
lords has been estimated at from $20,000,000 
to $30,000,000. This can be justified upon no 
just system of national policy or expediency. 
I regard it in fact as the destroyer of our ship: 
yards and commerce, the robber of all classes, 
the retarder of railroad progress, and as the 
common enemy of every industrial interest. 

[Here the hammer fell.} 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentle- 
man from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I move that the gentle- 
man from Illinois have unanimous consent to 
proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN put the question; and no 
objection being made, Mr. MARSHALL’ S time was 
extended. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I thank the honorable 
gentleman from New York and the committee 
for this kind indulgence, and I will endeavor 
not to trespass too far upon your patience. 

Mr. Chairman, I beg leave to call the espe- 
cial attention of the committee to atable I now 
submit, which is prepared with great care by a 
gentleman admirably qualified for the task, 
showing the effect of our tariff upon three lead- 
ing articles upon the revenue, the monopolists, 
and the great body of the people. From this 
the committee and the country can judge of 
the whole system, of which this is but a part : 
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This table, Mr. Chairman, is worthy of the 
grave consideration of every citizen of the 
Republic. The exact effect of any tax upon 
the consumer cannot be stated with mathemat- 
ical accuracy, but that. this approximates the 
truth cannot, I submit, be successfully contro- 
verted. : 

REVENUE OR PROTECTION—THE PRINCIPLES ON WHICH 
A REDUCTION OF TAXATION SHOULD BE BASED. 

I will not dwell further upon the details of 
the innumerable articles thus protected by our 
tariff laws. Enough has been given, I think, 
to show clearly the distinction between a duty 
or tax levied for revenue and one levied for 
protection. The first is authorized by the Con- 
stitution and justified by the purposes for which 
Governments are established. ‘I'he latter is 
unauthorized and in violation of all just prin- 
ciples of government. Unquestionably where 
a revenue duty is laid upon the importation of 
articles that are also produced in this country 
the duty will operate'as a protection to the 
domestic producer. But in this case the pro- 
tection is the mere accident or incident to the 
exercise of a legitimate power, and does not 
transcend the granted power. It is when you 
go beyond this and legislate for the purpose 
of protection, to put money into the pockets of 
a class or section, that you become aggressors 
and invaders of the rights of others. Under 
our presentlaws the duties are partly revenue, 
partly exclusively protective, and partly have 
in view revenue, bat are adjusted principally 
for the purpose of protection. 

The duties on coffee, tea, sugars, foreign 
wines and brandics, manufactures of silk, 
spices, raisins, and tropical fruits, opium, dia- 
monds and gems, sardines and anchovies, and 
other articles that could be mentioned, are 
strictly revenue duties. Every dollar paid by 
the consumers of these articles, by virtue of 
the duty laid thereon, is paid to the Govern- 
ment, and for the benefit of the Government, 
and in the exercise of its legitimate power of 
taxation. The duties on coal-oil, some classes 
of cigars, some classes of iron and steel, sev- 
eral varieties of woolen goods, all coarse blank- 
ets, all cheap wool hats, nearly every variety 
of cheap carpets, gray or uncolored alpacas, 
several varieties of balmorals, and other things 
that might be mentioned, are prohibitory—are 
laid in such manner as to cut off revenue and 
exclusively for protection. Every dollar paid 
by the consumers by virtue of these duties goes 
for the benefit of the protected classes and not 
one dollar of it into the Treasury. These 
taxes, I repeat, are levied without authority 
and in violation of every correct principle of 
government, : 

Of the third class, that is duties laid partly 
with a view to revenue, but which are adjusted 
chiefly in the interest of protection, the tables 
already submitted in regard to salt, cotton fab- 
ries, woolens, and iron will furnish a sufficient 
illustration, They are scarcely less obnoxious 
than those which are entirely prohibitory. 

RUSE Or THE MONOPOLISTS. 

The manufacturers, with their usual sagacity, 
hearing the demand for a reduction of taxation, 
and banking on the supposed ignorance and 
credulity ofthe people, have come forward with 
extraordinary magnanimity and tell us, “Oh, 
yes; we will join yon in taking off any or all 
the duties upon articles the tax on which goes 
exclusively into the Treasury, if you will only 
let those taxes stand upon which we and not 
the Government get most of the money paid by 
the people.’ But the former are not the taxes 
that have destroyed many of our industries and 
are crushing out the life and hopes of the people. 
It is the cruel tax on iron that has crippled our 
commerce, destroyed the prosperity of ourship 
yards, closed many of our founderies, obstructed 
the building of railroads, and enhanced the cost 
of everything. It is the tax on salt, hats, and 
cotton and woolen fabrics, and all articles of 


wearing apparel that doubles the cost of living 
and steals away the substance of the people. 
But these taxes the monopolists’ will not sur- 
render, for the reason that the sums paid by the 
people go chiefly, not to the Government, but 
to them. : i 

On the present basis of taxation the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury estimates the revenues for 
the next fiscal year at $395,000,000. At the 
present percentage of monthly increase of the 
receipts at the Treasury the revenues will ex- 
ceed this estimate by $20,000,000 or $80,000, - 
000. The expenditures for the same period 
are estimated at $291,000,000. I think with 
proper economy they ought to be reduced to 
$250,000,000 at the highest. In short, both 
the present rate and mode of taxation are an 
unnecessary and oppressive drain upon the re- 
sources of the people. Atleast $80,000,0000f 
this burden should be immediately stricken off. 
By a judicious reduction and removal of duties 
on the protected class you can, without reducing 
the revenue $40,000,000, relieve the people of 
a burden of hundreds of millions, restore our 
commerce on the seas, give new life to our 
ship-yards and foundryies, infuse new energy 
into all railroad enterprises, give additional 
employment to labor, open up new and better 
markets, relieve the agricultural interests, and 
bring hope and gladness to thousands of hum- 
ble homes. 

Mr. Chairman, I take my stand in favor of 
this plan of reduction. I take issue with the 
mononol sts and demand that they shall loosen 
their hold upon the throats of the people. I 
would not deprive the Government of its neces- 
sary revenues; farfromit. ButI demand that 
these revenues shall be raised with the least 
possible drain upon the industry and the re- 
sources of the people. 

l have prepared a plan of a tariff, which I 
will not now trouble the committee with read- 
ing, by which all the revenues needed for an 
economical administration of the Government 
can be raised, and the people relieved of hun- 
dreds of millions of its present burdens. 

THE EFFECT OF THE SYSTEM OF PROTECTION UPON 
DIFFERENT SECTIONS AND CLASSES. 

But the gravest objection to this system is 
that it drains and impoverishes the agricul- 
tural to enrich the manufacturing districts of 
the country. Itis no exaggeration, I think, to 
say that by this insidious system hundreds of 
millions of dollars are transferred annually 
from the pockets of the people of the West 
and South to the vaults and safes of the East 
and North. And thus weare made mere trib- 
utaries to the favored or protected sections. 
Agriculture is beyond all comparison the most 
important industry of our country. It gives 
occupation and support to more than one half 
of our population. And the fact that the agri- 
culturists and other interests similarly affected 
have so long tamely submitted to depletion, 
exhaustion, and impoverishment by this legis- 
lative jugglery furnishes the most remarkable 
instance on record of an unsuspecting cre- 
dulity and a patient submission to wrong and 
spoliation. 

A strange phenomenon is presented by the 
relative prosperity of the people of the mag- 
nificent fertile West and South and of their 
brethren occupying the barren, sterile hills of 
the East. An observer would naturally come 
to the conclusion that wealth and great pros- 
perity would take up their abode with the for- 
mer; poverty and privation, if they existed in 
the country, with the latter. But the fact is 
directly the reverse. The farmers of the West 
with theirrich lands are blessed by Heaven with 
bountiful harvests; aud yet they find the hours 
of labor lengthening. They are compelled to 
withdraw their children from school to aid in 
the labors of the farm ; they have not the means 
to build fine houses and ride in splendid car- 
riages ; they indulge in no costly luxuries, and 
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yet-at-the end of the year they. find it difficult 
tò meet the demands of the tax-gathérer, and 
are engaged in an endless struggle to keep pòv- 
erty and want from their doors. In the East, 
among the protected classes, wealth ‘and Tux- 
ury are séen everywhere. Money lords meet 
you in every town. Incomes of $50,000 and 
$100,000 and more per annum are too common 
to attract observation. Lordly palaces rise to 
bless the eye with their beauty and almost kiss 
the Heavens with theirsplendid domes. Their 
owners ride in gorgeous carriages and their 
tables are loaded with the luxuries of all lands. 
They own bonds by the million, and we less 
favored mortals of the West are their humble 
debtors. How is this strange condition of affairs 
produced? To mary it is deemed a most 
inexplicable mystery. To me the explanation 
seems obvious; itis effected by an insidious 
and unjust system of taxation. The mass of 
the people, it is true, do not see how this is 
done. Atrophy has seized upon them ; they are 
bled at every pore every day of their lives; 
they are conscious of exhaustion and decay, 
but dream not of the source of the disease. 

Mr. Chairman, some fifteen years agoa strange 
and dreadful malady affticted 2 portion of this 
city. It struck down some of the strongest and 
most powerful in the land. Science was baf- 
fled. No one could tell what it was or whence 
it came, and all attempted remedies utterly 
failed to perform their office. It was known 
as the ‘‘ National Hotel disease.” The vic- 
tims felt the grasp of the monster upon them, 
but knew not what it was. But the disease 
was a reality nevertheless. The poison was in 
their veins, but they knew not whence it came. 
And day by day they traveled their hopeless 
journey to an inevitable destiny, and for years 
they were dropping one by one into the grave 
from which there was no escape. Take the 
strongest man, in the vigor and health of a 
robust manhood; tap the smallest of his veins 
from which a drop of blood can be tanght to 
flow; conceal the puncture from him, and day 
by day, drop by drop, let this imperceptible 
stream continue to flow, and the strong man, 
though unconscious of the loss, will be ex- 
hausted, and if it is not stopped decay and 
death are inevitable. 

So it is with the people of the West. They 
have been tapped by the protective system. A 
ceaseless stream flows ever from their veins, 
unconsciously to many of them. They are pay- 
ing taxes every day of their lives on every tool 
they use, on everything they eat, drink, or wear. 

_ The farmer starting to his work has a shoe 
put on his horse with nails taxed 67 per cent., 
driven by a hammer taxed 54 per cent.; cuts a 
stick with a knife taxed 50 per cent.; hitches 
his horse to a plow taxed 50 per cent. with 
chains taxed 67 per cent. He returns to his 
bome at night and lays his wearied limbs on a 
sheet taxed 58 per cent., and covers himself 
with a blanket that has paid 250 per cent. He 
rises in the morning, puts on his humble flan- 
nel shirt, taxed 80 per cent., his coat taxed 50 
per cent., shoes taxed 35 per cent., and hat 
taxed 70 per cent.; opens family worship by a 
chapter from his Bible taxed 25 per cent., and 
kneels to his God on an humble carpet taxed 
150 per cent. He sitsdown to his humble meal 
from a plate taxed 40 per cent., with knife 
and fork 35 per cent.; drinks his cup of coffee 
taxed 47 ner cent., or tea 78 per cent., with 
sugar 70 per cent. ; seasons his food with salt 
taxed 100 per cent., pepper 297 per cent., or 
spice 379 percent. He looks around upon his 
wife and children all taxed in the same way; 
takes a chew of tobacco taxed 100 per cent., 
or lights a cigar taxed 120 per cent., and then 
thanks his stars that he lives in the freest and 
best Government under heaven. If on-the 
Fourth of July he wants to have the star-span- 
gled banner on real bunting he must pay the 
American Bunting Company of Massachusetts 


100 per cent, for this glorious privilege. No wou- 
der, sir, that the western farmer is struggling 
with poverty, and conscious of a. wrong some- 
where, although he knows. not whence the blow 
comes, that is chaining him to a life of endless 
toil and reducing his wife and children to beg- 
gary. SoS f 
SOPHISMS OF THE MONOPOLISTS. 

The advocates of a high tariff have several 
favorite dogmas which, though often proven 
to be false, they adhere to with wonderful per- 
tinacity and repeat with extraordinary volubil- 
ity. The first is, ‘‘ We ought to protect. our 
American industries against the competition 
of foreign pauper labor.’’ Certainly Ameri- 
can industries should be properly protected by 
the Government. 
dustries? Are not navigation, and ship-build- 
ing, and farming, and railroad building, and 
the labor of the thousands of poor sewing- 
women, the carpenters, the blacksmiths, and 
other mechanical occupations of our country, 
are not these all American industries? And 
yet to put money into the pockets of the man- 
ufacturers you have by your high tariff taxed 
our commerce from the. seas, destroyed our 
ship-building interests, put a burden. of from 
three to five thousand dollars per mile upon 
every railroad enterprise in the land, and are 
robbing the farmers, mechanics, and laborers 
of the country of one half of their substance and 
their earnings by enhancing the price of every 
tool or machine they use, everything that they 
are compelled to purchase. 

I say, too, that we should protect American 
industry. Protect it from the cruel greed of 
heartless, grasping capital; protect it from 
spoliation ; protect it by just and equal laws 
and by striking off every tax not absolutely 
necessary to an economical and honest. admin- 
istration of the Government. 

“IMPORTATIONS INJURIOUS TO THE. AMERICAN 

LABORER. 

We are often toldthat by permitting import- 
ations we favor foreign as against American 
labor. How unfounded is this pretense will 
appear by a moment’s consideration. That 
which gives to man the greatest amount of the 
comforts of life for a given expenditure of labor 
is of course the most favorable to the laborer. 
Everything that we have or procure, wherever 
it may be made, is the result of our own efforts ; 
in other words, the production of our own labor. 
And the proper question for consideration is, 
how can we procure those things that we need 
with the least expenditure of effort or labor on 
our part? To illustrate: Jones and Brown are 
neighbors, and each isin need of a coat. Jones 
is a protectionist and opposed to exchange, and 
especially to purchasing goods of foreign pro- 
duction, and holds that every man should him- 
self make everything possible that he uses, or 
purchase alone that which is of American man- 
ufacture, Brownis not troubled with any such 
theories, but believes in procuring whatever he 
may need with the least expenditure of labor. 
Both go to work to procure a coat. Jones 
makes his at home, andafter three weeks’ hard 
work in carding, spinning, weaving, &c., he 
succeeds in turning out a very indifferent coat. 
Brown, on the other hand, goes to work at his 
regular business, and in ten days’ time procures 
the means to purchase a much better coat, 
made abroad, and brought by commerce to his 
door. After getting his coat he has ten days 
left to be used in procuring other comforts for 
himself or family. 

Now, in this case each has procured a coat 
by his ownlabor. Its acquisition in either case 
is the result of American or home labor: Jones 
acquired his by the expenditure of twenty days’ 
labor; Brown his by ten days’ labor. Now, 
which has pursued the wiser course, and which 
course, if-uniformly practiced, would most likely 
result in riches and prosperity? The protec- 
tionists say that Brown has acted unwisely, and 


But what are American in-: 


as most men, if left. free to do so, will persist 
in acting in the same way a protective tariff is 
established by which you impose on him and 
others the necessity of performing double the 
amount of labor, that would otherwise be re- 
quired to procure the necessaries-of life. And 
this outrage is perpetrated under the pretense 
of protecting American labor from the compe- 
tition of the pauper labor of Europe. All this 
ery about the pauper labor of Europe is made 
to mislead our own people. What we want is 
an enhancement of the purchasing power of our 
own labor ; and whoever enables me to procure 
the necessaries and comforts of life with a less 
expenditure of labor than would otherwise 
be necessary confers on me a benefit. And 
whether this is effected by new inventions, im- 
proved machinery, or cheap labor abroad, or 
other causes, to me makes no difference. 

In the instance given suppose that. by means 
of this improved machinery greater skill, or 
cheaper labor in Hurope, the coat had been 
brought to Brown. at such a price that he could 
have secured it by an expenditure of five days’ 
labor instead of ten; how, I would like to 
know, would Brown be injured by the opera- 
tion? The hollowness of this whole pretense 
is too apparent to mislead any one. It is not 
the competition of foreign labor that you dread. 
You are inviting and encouraging what you 
call this pauper labor, and it is coming to our 
shores at the rate of 800,000 souls per annum to 
engage in competition with American labor. To 
this you make no objection, and the cheaper 
you cau get this labor the better will it please 
capital, 1tis capital, not labor, that your tariffs 
protect in its lawless and grinding exactions, 
by which American labor is oppressed and the 
American laborer outraged and robbed. 


A HIGH TARIFF WILL REDUCE PRICES.” 

Another sophism of the monopolists is that 
a high tariff will reduce prices. by the increase 
of domestic production. ‘The higher the 
tariff the lower the prices” was for a long time 
their battle-cry. The absurdity of this position 
is too gross for human credulity. If instead 
of 5 cents per pound on coffee we make the 
duty 20 cents the simplest intellect can see 
that as the importer must pay this tax he will 
add it to the price, and that the cost of coffee 
would be doubled to the consumers.. And so 
must it be with all articles imported that are 
also producedin this country. As long asthe 
goods are imported the importer must pay the 
duty and must add it to the price, and the 
domestic producer will put up his goods to the 
same level. If the domestic manufacturer of 
the same article should undersell the importer 
importation would necessarily cease and all 
revenue from that source be cut off. It fol- 
lows inevitably that the consumers pay the tax 
imposed, whether the Government derives rev- 
enue therefrom or not. 


“WE MUST PROTECT OUR INFANT INDUSTRIES,” 


But, argue our defenders of monopoly, let 
us protect our infant industries, and when they 
have grown to manhood, when their muscles 
are hardened, they will need no further pro- 
tection, and will bless and reward the country 
for all the sacrifices made in their behalf by 
furnishing all articles of their manufacture 
cheaper than they can be produced elsewhere. 
But before we listen further to this appeal let 
us know how long infancy lasts in our country 
and when these infants will be in a condition 
to be weaned. This was the appeal made in 
1816, when protection first reared its hydra head 
in our land. Onur grandfathers listened to the 
delusive appeal and granted the request. In 
1824 the “infants” wanted.an increased amount 
of pap, and it was granted. And againin 1828 
the taxes were raised still higher forthe benefit 
of the infants. And soit has gone on from 
time totime. These infants have fastened them- 
selyes upon the breasts of our mother, our own 
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dear country, and have drawn from her her 
substance, her very life-blood. The sums may 
be numbered by thousands of millions of dol- 
lars. Our grandfathers and our fathers who 
imposed these burdens upon themselves went 
down to their graves groaning under the bur- 
dens and without reaping any.of the promised 
benefits. And now, in this year of our Lord 
1870, more than half a century after this infant 
cry was first raised, with this draft upon the 
substance of the people greater than at any 
former time, taxation higher than ever before 
known, these infants ate here again in their 
swaddling-clothes, tell usthatthey cannotstand 


alone with all the support we have given them, j 


and ask for more milk from the mother’s 
preostati] higher taxation—that they may 
ive 

If this is proper legislation, if we may justly 
tax the people for the benefit of infant indus- 
tries, let us protect all infants equally and alike. 
Every effort to open up anew gold or silver 
mine, or new farm, or to establish a black- 
smith’s or carpenter’s or cabinet-maker’s shop, 
is an infant industry. When the young man 
with no capital but his own strong arm, honest 
heart, and manly purpose goes forth into the 
forest with his ax to make him a farm and a 
home, taking with him his young wife whom 
he has just clasped to his bosom and sworn to 
love, cherish, and protect, here is an infant 
industry in a double sense, deserving the ap- 
proval of man and the smiles of Heaven. 

How do you proteet these industries? By 
spoliation and oppression. You give them 
the same protection that the highwayman gives 
to his victim, that the wolf gives to the lamb. 
“A HIGH TARIFF OR PROTRCTION GIVES US A BETTER 

MARKET.” 
Another assertion is that a high tariff will 


give a better market and higer prices to the | 


agriculturists, and will increase the wages of 
labor. This is the favorite hobby of the mo- 
nopolists, and I propose to give it some con- 
sideration. Admitting for the moment the 
truth of this assertion, what right, 1 demand, 
have you by legislation to increase prices for 
the benefit of one or a dozen interests to the 
detriment of all others? There are thousands, 
yes, millions, who neither farm nor manufac- 
ture for market; old men and women who have 
passed the years of active labor and who are 
trying to live upon the accumulations of former 
years; the maimed soldier who is trying to 
lengthen out his miserable existence upon the 
wretched pittance given him by his Govern- 
ment; the widow and the orphan struggling 
in poverty to retain a portion of -the humble 
means left by the deceased husband and father; 
and thousands of others similarly situated. 
What right, I repeat, has a common govern- 
ment to promote the interests of any elass or 
section by enhancing the cost of every article 
of consumption; to steal in upon these unsus- 
pecting citizens and rob them of one half of 
their substance without even a pretense that 
you are giving them any-consideration for their 
property that you thus lawlessly confiscate? 
POSITION CONTROVERTED. 

But I deny the truth of the dogma tn toto, 
as far as it is claimed that a high tariff is in any 
respect beneficial to the farmer or laborer, and 
assert that its effect is in every respect. directly 
the reverse. Reason and experience lead to 
the same conclusion. The monopolistsin mak- 
ing this assertion assume without authority that 
manufactures would not exist in our country 

vithout the protection that tariffs give. This 
I deny. Wherever agriculture and commerce 
are prosperous manufactures spring up and 
flourish as the invariable and inevitable con- 
comitants. Ivon manufactures sprung into ex- 
istence during the colonial period, not only 
without bounties. or protection, but in the very 
teeth of hostile British legislation. Cotton and 
woolen factories were plying thcir busy voca- 
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tions in New England before protective legis- 
lation was dreamed of in our country. And 
it is my deliberate conviction, after much con- 
sideration of the subject, that we would have 
more and more varied manufactures in our 
country to-day if we had never had a tariff on 
our statute-books than we now have or have 
ever had during our ngtional existence, We 
have abundantand overwhelming evidence that 
high tariffs are injurious to the laborer, to agri- 
culture, and to all mechanical pursuits and 
industries. . 
TARIFF OF 1842. 


When the tariff of 1842 was enacted the max- | 


imum duty was 20 per cent.. By that act the 
average of duties on protected articles was 
morethan doubled. The result was the cutting 
off of importations, the consequent decrease 
of exports and great injury of the market for 
our own productions, the enhancement of the 
price of all manufactured articles, and at the 
same time not merely a relative but an actual 
decline in the wages of labor and the prices 
paid for the productions of the farm. This pro- 
duced widespread distress and led to almost 
universal dissatisfaction, especially in the agri- 
cultural districts. In 1845, three years alter 
this tariff had gone into operation, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury caused to be prepared two 
circulars, one with forty and the other twenty- 
eight interrogatories, which were sent into all 
parts of the country and placed in the hands 
of manufacturers, merchants, Jeading farmers, 
public officials, and others to ascertain as near 
as possible the actual condition of the business 
of the country. The manufacturers as a class 
generally declined to answer, or to give any 
information in regard to their business, and 
especially in regard to the profits on their cap- 
ital invested. But a great deal of valuable 
testimony from all parts of the country was 
elicited, nevertheless, which is published in vol- 
ume two, Executive Documents, first session 
Twenty-Ninth Congress. This evidence, which 
is quite voluminous, is curious and worthy of 
a patient study, and established satisfactorily 
these propositions. 

1. That during the existence of the tariff of 
1842 the price of all manufactured articles was 
greatly enhanced ; 

2. That the price.of the productions of the 
farm was reduced ; 

2. That the average profit of farmers on the 
capital invested in their business did notexceed 
from 2-to 3 per cent. ; 

4. That the profits of manufacturers on the 
eapital invested in their business were gener- 
ally from10 to 50 per cent., and sometimes even 
greater ; 

5. That the effect of this high tariff had been 
injurious, and in many instances disastrous to 
the agricultural, the ship-building, and the nav- 
igation interests ; and 

6. That the wages of labor had not advanced, 
but on the contrary had generally declined, in 
consequence of said high tariff. 

I cannot, of course, give here any consider- 
able portion of this evidence; it is accessible, 
and gentlemen can examine for themselves. 
But Í cannot refrain from giving a portion of 
the evidence of a gentleman well known in my 
State, Hon. Braxton Parrish, who has held 
various important offices, State and Federal, 
and whois nowa venerable and highly respected 
citizen of my own district. Writing from Shaw- 
neetown tothe Secretary of the ‘Treasury Mr. 
Parrish says: 

‘The profit [on farming] has not exceeded 3 per 
cent. since 1842.” = * * * “Bortheten 
yems preceding wheat ranged from 75 cents to $1 per 

ushel, corn from 25 to 40 cents. During the latter 
period, in 1844, wheat, 50 cents per bushel; 1845, 40 
cents. Corn has fallen from 20 to 123 cents per bushel. 
Laborers could save for the ten years preceding 1842 
from $70 to $80 per annum; since the latter period 
their wages will scarcely sustain them. Within the 


periods mentioned labor has fallon from $12 and $15 
to $7, and even $5 per month.” * * * * 


“The protected articles are much higher now, in 
general, than in 1842.. The grower of agricultural 
products has been compelled to live almost entircly 
within his own resources. Sugaris extensively dis- 
used ; 80 of cotton fabrics other than those manufac- 
tured on domestic looms, Home-made woolens are 
extensively used as a substitute for cottons. Horses, 
cattle, myles, and live hogs have fallen within the 
period mentioned 50 per cent.’ ' 


The testimony of Hon. William M. Jack- 
son, of Chicago, and Murray McConnell, J. 
A. McDougal, and D. Robb, of Jacksonville, 
is to the same effect. Mr. Robb estimates the 
average profits of farmers at 2 per cent., and 
adds that— 

“Before 1842 wheat was.70 cents, corn 20 cents: 
since 1842, wheat 50, corn 12}. Prices of all kinds of 
produce are lower since the tariff. Pork, the lash 3 


ears, 2 cents, beef 2 cents, horses $35, mules $30: 
Previous to that time horses $60, mules $40, pork 4 


| conts, beef, 4 cents.” 


Mr. Parrish adds to his testimony the follow- 
ing admirable remarks, which are as true and 


| appropriate to-day as when they were written: 


“It is a law of trade that the exports and im- 
ports of nations must bear some cquel proportion to 
each other. The effect of a high tariff, such as that 
of 1842, must prove fatal to the agricultural inter- 
ests in enhancing the prices of many necessaries of 
life, impairing the value of agricultural products, 
and closing the best foreign markets against us by 
levying such high dutics upon imports that we ean- 
not afford tointroduce them into the country, Many 
articles of merchandise are higher now in this State 
than they were previous to 1842, and agricultural 
products lower.” 


From Massachusetts Hon. Johnson Gardner 
reports the average profits on capital engaged 
in agricultural pursuits at not exceeding 2 per 
cent., and says: 

Phere arein the State manufactures of all kinds, 
Their profits for the last 3 years have not been less 
than 25 or 30 per cent.” 

Even from protected Rhodo Island Hon. B. 
Wilbur, of Newport, coliector, furnishes this 
table, showing how farm products were affected 
in that State: f 


Prices. 
% 1832 to 1842, 1842 to 1845, 
Hay per ton... $12 00 

Corn per bu 


valuable table to the same effect, too long to be 
produced here, but which will be found on page 
335 of the document referred to. Hesays that 
‘*the manufacturers refuse to answer questions 
inregard to their profits; a fair estimate is prob- 
ably 20 to 80 per cent. ;’’ that he furnished the 
several agents of manufacturing companies with 
copies of the questions; that the agents refused 
to answer; aud that the facts set forth refer to 
the county of Newport, and are to beregarded 
as estimates. 

Similar testimony was received from various 
portions of the Union; and while many strong 
high-tariff arguments were received, and many 
explanations were made of the causes that pro- 
duced the decay.of public prosperity, (which 
was doubtless, as in allother instances, effected 
to some extent by other causes,) it appears 
beyond all question that the high tariff of 
1842 did not bring the promised prosperity to 
the country, and that during its existence the 
agricultural interests were less prosperous than 
in almost any period of our history. 

This most disastrous tariff was superseded 
by the low revenue tariff of 1846, which gave 
new life to commerce and restored the pub- 
lic prosperity. The decade that followed was 
unquestionably the most prosperous known ta 
our history. Taxation was almost unknown 
and unfelt, the expenses of living were light, 
and labor was everywhere amply rewarded. 
The effect on the country of the low tariff of 
1846 was similar to that produced in England 
by the reduction of taxes under the leadership 
of Sir Robert Peel. At the very next session 
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of Congress after its passage the Secretary of 
the Treasury reported that— 


“We are beginning to realize the benefits of the 
new tariff. By a freer interchange of commodities, 
the foreign market is opened to our. agricultural 
produets, our tonnage and commerce are rapidly 
augmenting, our exports enlarged, and tho price 
enhanced, exchanges are in our favor, and specie is 
flowing within our limits. The country was never 
more prosperous, and we have never enjoyed such 
large and profitable markets for all our products.” 


Mr. Chairman, all along the line of history 
the testimony is overwhelming that high tariffs 
enhance the price of everything that the farmer 


must buy, and at the same time deprive him 
of his best markets and reduce the relative 
and often the absolute prices of everything that 
he hasto sell; thus perpetrating upon him a 
double robbery. i : 
COMPARATIVE VALUE OF WHEAT IN 1859 AND 1869. 
The following interesting table, furnished 
by Commissioner Wells, shows that while you 
have added very greatly to the cost of living 
and production, you have reduced by nearly 
50 per cent, the purchasing power of one of 
the mostimportant of our agricultural products: 


The following table shows the purchasing power of a hundred bushels of wheat as measured 
by the price of various articles in the city of New York in the years 1859 and 1869, respect- 


ively i 

agg ae PE 

233 SS a 

SS 7 Loa S 
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Commodities. Prices in 1859. 3 a Prices in 1869. 3 8 S 
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Wheat 100 bush - 
English bar iron 6,824 Ibs.. 39 

Collins’s axes. 16 1-9 doz 3 

Ingrain. tw 

carpeting .| 1983 yds 46 
Cut nails... 4,833 lbs 43 
Blankets, 1 z 41% pairs 36 
Liverpool salt, in bags 1811-9 bags 68 
Men’s ordinary boot I$ COZ... 3 it 53 
Waxed-legged boots. 32 pairs 20} pairs 37 
Black alpaca... 6041-6 yd | 3373 yds... 44 
Steel, Sheffield cast stee 1035 710 10-19 Ibs. 3i 
Stoves, five holes..,... 241-6 stoves 141-5 stoves 41 
Mackerel, No. 1. 13 bbls.. bls... 62 
Mackerel. No, 2. l4; bbls... eevee 8S: 41 
Codfish, large... 3,625 Ibs... bs... 50 


The correctness of this table has been as- 
sailed, but it is triumphantly vindicated by a 
reference to the files of the most reliable com- 
mercial journals. Indeed, the gentlemangrom 
Peunsylvania admits that in the West wheat 
will not pay now for the cost of producing it, 
but, refusing to see the cause of our trouble, he 
would aggravate our misfortunes by increasing 
the tariff to give us, as he says, a better market. 

A protective tariff furnish us a better market! 
Why, sir, you have robbed us of all our best 
markets. You tell us that the farmers of Ili- 
nois and Iowa do not get remunerative prices 
for their wheat because there are too many 
persons engaged in agriculture, and that some 
should turn to other pursuits. And this you 
tell us while we are living under the highest 
tariff ever known in any country. And yet 
you say that a high tariff will diversify employ- 
ments and give us a market. Sir, you have 
robbed us of our property, and now insult us 
by telling us we ought to turn to other employ- 
ments. Where is the money with which we 
can turn to other pursuits? Your laws have 
deprived us of it. Navigation, and ship-build- 
ing, and railroad building, and the mechanic 
arts farnish us with ten consumers of agricul- 
tural products where manufactures furnish one. 
Commerce builds our large cities, with millions 
of consumers, and employs great multitudes in 
navigation and ship-building. But these inter- 
ests you cripple or destroy by your tariff. There 
are hundreds of thousands of carpenters, black- 
smiths, wagon-makers, coopers, and other me- 
chanics and artisans, who are consumers of 
agricultural products; but all these you tax, 
oppress, and embarrass by your tariff. Give 
us back the 40,000 seamen and laborers in 
ship-yards whom you have turned out of em- 
ployment; give us back the thousands that 
would be employed in building new railroads 
but for your tariff on iron; give us back the 
hundreds of thousands of mechanics and arti- 
gans whom you have taxed into poverty; give 
us back the markets of the world, of which 
your policy would deprive us; give us back 
equal and just laws and freedom from unneces- 


sary taxation, and the farmers of the West ask 
for no bounties and have no fears that they will 
not have a market for their productions. 

The effect of the high tariff upon labor in 
the ship-building and navigation industries is 
shown by Hon. David A. Wells very happily 
in his report, in this way: 


“It is also well when the claim to the maintenance 
of high duties on pig iron is preferred in behalf of 
labor to consider what amount of protection and 
opportunity for employment is thereby taken away 
from other branches of industry. In the case of 
ship-building this point admits of determination 
with approximate accuracy. Thus the sea-going 
tonnage that would have been built in the year 1866, 
according to the average rate of increase from 1827 
to 1857, would have been 500,000 tons. Deduct the 
amount built in 1867, 50,000 tons, and we have 450,000 
tons, an amount equivalent to 600 ships of 750 tons 
each. Atthepresentratioin England but10 per cent. 
of these would have beenof wood. But to build these 
600 shiws would have employed for the year a forec 
of about 30,000 men, or more than two and a half 
times as many as are at present directly engaged in 
the manufactureof pigiron. ‘lo man these 600 ships 
6,000 men for the year would have been necessary; 
and to supply them with chains, canvas, rigging, 
and other furniture would have further required the 
labor of at least 4,000 more men. So we may esti- 
mate that this protection to the manufacture of pig 
iron by 12,500 men directly, or 52,500, both directly 
and indirectly, in 1867, so enhanced the cost of iron 
as to deprive more than 40,000 other workmen of 
employment during that same year, in connection 
with the single industry of the building, equipment, 
and sailing of sea-going vessels, to say nothing of 
the construction of vessels for use upon our inland 
waters.” 

And the small comparative amount of the 
wealth of our country produced by the indus- 
tries for which all others are taxed and op- 
pressed appears by the following table, show- 
ing the values created by the leading industries 
of the country: 

“A summary statement of the values created by 
the leading industries of the country would there- 
fore appear to be substantially as follows: 
Agriculture 1003, 282,950,000 
Cotton manufacture. <. . 71,500,000 


s > 


Woolen manufacture.. 66,000,000 
Iron production, pig and bar 119,950,000 
Leather manufactures.. 222,600,000 
Railway service... 360,000,000 
Fisheries...csssecesseses 100,000,000 

Total ...sssssecssseessscssseeresezaeeesesersseseee $4,223,000,000 


“This aggregate, deducted from the estimated gross 
roduct of the country, namely, $6,825,000,000, gives 
2,602,000,000 as the product of all the industrial 

classes remaining unenumerated.” 

Value added to product by railway transportation.— 
The addition made to the annual product of the 
country through the service rendered by capital and 
labor employed in railway transportation has re- 
cently been shown by competent authority to be at 
the rate of about $360,000,000 on an investment of 
capital of nearly $1,800,000,000.” 

And this does not include the $150,000,000 
actually expended during the past year in 
building 5,000 miles of railroads, nor the hun- 
dreds of thousands of mechanics and artisans 
throughout the country who furnish a market 
for the productions of agriculture. The fact 
is undeniable that railway transportation and 
railway building alone do more to furnish us 
markets than all the protected factories and 
industries between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
ENGLISH TARIFF REFORM AND ITS EFFECT UPON THE 

PROSPERITY OF THE COUNTRY. 

There is no more instructive study than that 
of the history of British legislation on the tariff 
question during the last thirty years. We are 
not surprised to learn that the reduction of 
taxation lightened the burdens of the people, 
gave a new stimulus to industry, and increased 
the productive energies of the country ; but that 
with every reduction the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment should be absolutely increased is a 
fact that excites the wonder and even incre- 
dulity of those who have paid little attention to 
such subjects. ‘he remission of duties on the 
various articles taxed was gradual, and the 
result is extremely curious and interesting, as 
the following tables from reliable sources will 
show: 

In 1841 there were charged with duty 1,163 articles, 
In 1845 ,052 articles, 
. 466 articles. 
. 419 articles. 


EIET E E VA 898,845 
In 1851.. + 22,873,662 


the exports were, in 1860, £185,842,000, an 
increase of nearly 170 per cent.; and the ex- 
ports have gone on increasing in volume ever 
since, giving increased employment to industry 
and increased prosperity to the people. f 

Sir S. Morton Peto, a well-known English 
statesman, in his work on taxation, referring 
to these wonderful facts, says: 

_ ‘In 1842, Sir Robert Peel, by remissionsand reduc- 
tions of customs duties, opened up a system of free 
intercourse with foreign countries which proved 
most beneficialto the tradeof Great Britain, afforded 
employmentto our population, increased their means, 
and consequently enabled them to sustain the cus- 
toms revenue by increased consumption of taxed 
commodities.’’ 

And again— 


“Throughout the period that we havebeen making 
these important changes in our tariff the customs 
revenue has been buoyant. By the extension of 
commerce which has followed the remission of duties 
on articles of import and export employment has 
been afforded to the industry of the country, and 
consequently the means of the people have been 
increased, ‘Thenatural result has been the increased 
consumption by the people of articles subject to tax- 
ation, which at once accounts for the increased and 
increasing amount of customs duties, This hasbeen 
the great result of the policy of free trade initiated 
by Sir Robert Peel. The result proves the wisdom 
of that policy.” 


Tt is no answer to these overwhelming facts 
to tell me that free trade has not brought the 
millennium toEngland; that financial distress 
and privation and poverty and pauperism still 
take up their abode among her people. With 
her crowded population, her immense national 
debt, her lands all monopolized by the lordly 
few, and the acquisition of a permanent home- 
stead to the masses an impossibility ; with no 
wide and boundless expanse of fertile lands, as 
we have, for gratuitous homes to the impov- 
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erished and unfortunate, England never can 
under any system of laws, be made the inviting 
home to the poor man that our own dear coun- 
tryis. But free trade is responsible for none 
of these evils ; and the true test is to compare 
the free-trade England of to-day with the high 
tariff England of 1842, and in doing so you will 
find national and comparative individual pros- 
perity on the one hand, and great national dis- 
tress and individual embarrassment, privation, 
want, and actual starvation on the other. 

A REDUCTION OF DUTIES NO CAUSE OF ALARM TO THE 

PROTECTED SECTIONS. 

Our Pennsylvania friends are wonderfully 
exercised at the proposed reduction of the 
tariff, and the old ery of 1846 is raised again 
that the factories will be closed, the fires of the 
furnaces will die out, coal no more be raised 
from the bowels of the earth, labor lose its 
employment, and distress, weeping, and wail- 
ing overwhelm our now prosperous land. I 
wish to console our friends with a few facts 
that ought to be known to every one, but which 
they seem to have forgotten. The consump- 
tion of and demand for both coal and iron are 
rapidly increasing, notonly in our own country, 
but throughout the world, and increased pro- 
duction and consumption will continue even 
though tariffs should from to-day be blotted 
from the memory of man, and production 
would continue in a greater ratio because of 
the abolition of this miserable system of ob- 
struction. 

Look at the following facts in regard to pro- 
duction and the march of national progress, 
furnished by Commissioner Wells from reliable 
sources in his report for 1868. And in consid- 
ering thig it will be well to remember that from 
1888 to 1842 we were living under the low 
graduated compromise tariff; that from 1842 
to 1846 we were living under the high protect- 
ive tariff of abominations passed in 1842; and 
that from 1846 to 1861 we were living under 
the low revenue tariffs of that period. Keep- 
ing these facts and dates in mind, I ask for the 
attention of our alarmed friends to the figures 
that follow: 


“Production of pig iron in_1830, 165,090 tons; in 
1840, 347,000 tons. Increase in 10 years, 110 per cent. 

“Production in 1815, 486,000 tons ; increase ind years 
40 percent, — à 

“Prodaction in 1850,564,000 tons; increase in l0 years, 
62 per cent. 

“Production in 1855, 754,000 tons; inerease in5 years, 
83 percent. 

“Production in 1860,913,000 tons; increasein 10 years, 
Gl percent. 

“Tt thus appears that the great annual inerease in 
the production of pig iron took place prior to the 
year 1840, and for 30 years was remarkably uniform 
at the rate of 10 to 11 percent. per annum; and that 
since then, no matter what has been the character of 
the legislation, whether the tariff was low or high, 
whether the condition of the country, was ono of war 
or peace, the increase of the production has been at 
the average of about 8 per cent. per annum, or more 
than duuble Lhe ratio of the increase of population. 

‘Again, as another curious illustration of an ap- 
parent misconception of the effects of past legislation 
upon the development of the country, take the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the recent report of a con- 
sressional committee: > 

“t No business men of matureage need be reminded 
ofthe revulsion which followed in consequence of 
the free-trade system of 1846—the decline of produc- 
tion, of immigration, of wages, of public or private 
revenue, until the culmination of the system in the 
tariff of 1857, with the memorable crises of that 
period; the general ruin of manufacturers and mer- 
chants; the suspended payments of the banks; the 
reduction of the Treasury to the verge of bankruptcy, 


and the unparalleled distress among the unemployed `! 


r’ 

“Now, with all due deference to thecommittcee, the 
Commissioner would ask attention to the following 
statistics bearing on the question under considera- 

Aon; 

* Tnerease in the production of pig iron: in 1840, 
347,000 tons; in 1845, 486,000; in 1850, 564,755; 1855, 
754,178; 1860, 918,770. f 

“Increase in the production of Pennsylvania an- 
thracite coal: 1842, 1.108,418 tons ; 1846, 2,344,005 ; 1847, 
2,882,309 ; 1849, 3,217,641; 1855, 6,486,097 ; 1860, 8,143,938. 

“Increase in the domestic consumption of cotton 
north of the Potomac: 1840, 297,000 bales; 1845, 422,000; 
1849-50, 476,000 ; 1851-52, 588,000 ; 1855, 633,000 ; 1858-59, 
760,000; 1859-60, 792,000. 

“ Inereasein immigration: 1810, 84,000; 1845,174,000; 
1850, 310,000; 1854, 427,000. 


“Increase in public revenue: 1840, $19,000,000; 
1845, $29,000,000; 1850, $52,000,000; 1855, $74,000,000. 
* Increase of national wealth: from 1840 to 1850, 


80 per cent.; from 1850 to. 1860, 126 per cent. In 1854 


the 6 per cent. bonds of the United States, issued in 
1848, commanded a premium of 21 per cent. 

‘Commercial tonnage of the United States: 1840, 
2,180,000; 1850, 3,585,000: 1860, 5,353,000. 

“Exports and imports: in 1840, $239,000,000; 1845, 
E2 000000; 1850, $330,000,000; 1855, $536,000,000; 1860, 

* Increase in ship-building: 1842, 129,084 tons; 1845, 
146,018 ; 1850, 272,219; 1855, 583,450.. 

“ Annual increase of railroad construction: 1842, 
491 miles; 1845, 256; 1847, 669; 1849, 1,869; 1853, 2,452; 
1856, 3,643 miles.’” 

From this it appears beyond all question 
that the high rate of duties retarded, while 
the reduction thereof accelerated production, 
progress; and prosperity. And I assure my 
distinguished friend from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Woopwarp,] whom we all so much admire for 
his talents, his attainments, and his virtues, 
that he need have no fears that even under 
absolute free trade his constituents would not 
find abundant and even increased employment. 
It would doubtless reduce some what the enorm- 
ous profits of capital ; but labor in the mines, as 
elsewhere, would be greatly benefited thereby, 

CONSTITUTIONAL OBJECTIONS TO THE PROTECTIVE 
SYSTEM. 

I shall not to-day discuss at much length 
the constitutional objections to the protective 
policy of tariff legislation. I have heretofore 
indicated my opinion on this question; and, 
indeed, I cannot conceive how it can be consid- 
ered doubtful, unless we are prepared to disre- 
gard all the well-established pringiples of legal 
and constitutional construction. The power of 
taxation is one of the most important conferred 
on the Government, and its extent and limita- 
tions are clearly defined and prescribed by the 
Constitution: 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States.” 

Here, and here alone, is to be found the 
power of taxation, and this is solely and ex- 
clusively to raise revenue for the Government. 
The tax isto be collected ; collected by the Gov- 
ernment to raise money for the Government, 
and not for any other purpose. Where in this 
clause is power derived to lay a tax, not for 
revenue, but to enable Jones or Smith or 
‘Thompson to reap larger rewards on their busi- 
ness by this tax; not collected by the Govern- 
ment, but by these specially favored gentlemen 
from all the consumers of their productions? 
It will hardly be contended that a direct tax 
or excise levied on Wilson for the benefit of 
Jones would be within the legitimate object of 
taxation, and yet it would be as much so as a 
duty imposed for that purpose. 
on this point was forcibly presented by Robert 
J. Walker twenty-five years ago: 

“A duty must be laid only thatit may be collected ; 
and if it is so imposed that it cannot be collected in 
whole or in part, it violates the declared object of 


the grgmtcd powcr. To Jay all duties so high that 
none of them could be collected would be a prohib- 


i itory tariff. ‘To lay a duty on any one article so high 


that it could not be collected would be a prohibitory 
tariff upon that article. Ifaduty of 100 per cent. 
were imposed upon all or upon a number of articles 
so as to diminish the revenue upon all or any of 
them, it would operate as a partial prohibition. A 
partial and a total prohibition are alike in violation 
of the true objects of the taxing power. They only 


‘ differ in degree, and not in principle. If the revenue 


limit may be exceeded 1 per cent. it may be exceeded 
100. Ifit may be exceeded upon any one article it 
may be excceded on all; and there is no escape from 
this conclusion but in contending that Congress may 
lay duties on all articles so high asto collect no rev- 
enue and operate as a total prohibition.’ * * # 
“Tf the tax-gatherers were sent by the Federal 
Government to collect a direct tax from the whole 
people, to be paid over to manufacturing capitalists 
to cnable them to sustain their business or realize 
a larger profit, it would be the same in effect as the 
protective duty, which, when analyzed in its sim- 
plest elements and reduced to actual results, is a 
mere subtraction of so muck money from the people 
to inercase the resources of the protected classes.” 


By what right, constitutional or otherwise, 
can this be done? Is it not, in fact, an atro- 


The argument | 


cious abuse of the powers given into the hands 
of the Government for the protection of the 
rights of the people? . Is it not a violation of 
the legitimate ends and purposes of Govern- 
ment? For what purpose is this great power 
of taxation granted? Manifestly for the sup- 
port of Government, to raise revenue to main- 
tain its existence and discharge its proper 
functions. What right, then, have we under 
this grant to levy taxes for the support of the 
owner of a coal mine in Maryland, an iron- 
foundery in Pennsylvania, a cotton or woolen 
manufactory in Massachusetts, or a marble or 
slate quarry in Vermont? We levy and col- 
lect, in the form of imposts, $176,000,000 
annunually for the uses of the Government. 
But when we levy this $176,000,000 for the 
Government, by what right, I repeat, do you 
levy and collect $500,000,000 in addition from 
the tax-ridden people, not for the Government, 
but for a specially favored class? Independent 
of all constitutional questions, what right has 
any Government, but more especially a re- 
publican Government, to take certain classes 
under its protecting care, make special favor- 
ites of them, and compel all other citizens to 
pay tribute tor their enrichment and aggrand- 
izement? Whatright has it to force the west- 
ern farmer every time he buys a plow, hoe, ax, 
wagon, harrow, log-chain, or trace-chain to 
pay 40 per cent. thereon to the iron Jord of 
Pennsylvania? Or every time he buys a hat, 
coat, or shirt, to pay 50 or 100 per cent. to 
the manufacturer of Massachusetts or Rhode 
Island? What right has it to tell my constit- 
uents and the people of my State that they shall 
not build a railroad to carry their produce to 
market unless they will pay a tax of from 
$2,000 to $5,000 per mile to the iron-makers 
of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Chairman, I become impatient and in- 
dignant when I speak or think of this most 
bald and preposterous assumption of right 
and power. It is nowhere to be found in the 
Constitution. Jb exists in no true or just 
theory of government. Jt is a bold and un- 
blushing scheme of plunder and robbery, It 
is the most specious and dangerous device by 


| which the cunning few enrich themselves at 


the expense of the toiling millions, by which 


| capital preys upon labor and cunning absorbs 


the earnings of the credulous. I denounce the 
whole system as one of cruel, heartless plun- 
der, and inexcusable, unauthorized robbery, 
in violation not only of the Coustituuon but 
of all just principles of Government and of 
the benign teachings of a Christian philan- 
thropy. 
WILL WE DESTROY TIE MANUPACTURING INDUSTRIES? 
But it may be asked, ‘* Will you break down 


i the manufacturing industries of the country; 
ji will you destroy the millions of capital now 


embarked in these enterprises by a repeal of 
existing legislation?” My answer is that wrong 
and robbery acquire no prescriptive right to 
perpetuity. If it be true that this legislation 
is a lawless invasion of the rights of others; if 
its effect has been to embarrass trade, cripple 
commerce, prey uponagriculture, destroy many 
important industries, and interfere unwarrant- 


i ably with the free and natural movements of 


enterprise and capital, the fact that you have 
for years rioted upon the fruits of labors: not 
your own, and by this legislative jugglery drawn 
to yourselves millions made by the toil of other 
hands, gives you no right to stand up in these 
Halls and demand a continuation of such 
wrongs. 

But I deny thata repeal of these unjust laws 
and a return to a constitutional system of tax- 
ation purely for purposes of revenue will de- 
stroy the manufactures of the country. All 
that have a right to live, that are not mere 
pensioners upon the public bounty, exotics 
that have no proper place in our climate or 
upon our soil, will continue to prosper, and 
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many of them would grow and expand to an 
extent not now dreamed of by their most san- 
guine devotees. The fact is that while all 
other industries have been injared, and many 
of them destroyed by this legislation for special 
interests; while enormous fortunes have been 
realized by individuals and by companies, the 
manufacturing industries themselvés are emas- 
culated, and are threatened with decay and 
ruin by the clogs and manacles now placed upon 
each branch by the ‘ protection’’ vouchsafed 
to every other... They are taxed into existence 
and then taxed to death by the special legisla- 
tion for the benefit of kindred industries, while 
all this accumulated volume of taxation is 
poured ont upon the unfortunate head of the 
tarmer, to whom no protection can be given, 
and who is made the pack-mule for the bur- 
dens of the whole nation. 

The more intelligent of the manufacturers 
themselves are discovering that the system 
under which they have been living is a false and 
unnatural one, which must eventually result in 
disaster, and many of them now openly favor 
a repeal of all protective legislation. One of 
the best-free trade documents £ have seen re- 
cently is a letter published in the New York 
Tribune of January 26, from Mr. Edward Har- 
ris, of Rhode Island, a well-known and exten- 
sive manufacturer, in which he explains to Mr. 
Greeley how he is suffering from ‘ over-protec- 
tion,” and about to be protected out of exist- 
ence. ‘The leading woolen manufacturers of 
New England, representing thirty-three com- 
panies and various individuals besides, and over 
$15,000,000 actually employed in their busi- 
ness, have recently published a manifesto vin- 
dicating the views of Commissioner Wells in 
regard to the effect of the abominable tariff on 
wooland woolens, in which they publish a list 
of about sixty different articles that are taxed 
or ‘‘protected’’ by duties ranging from 10 to 
over 200 per cent., and which are used in the 
manufacture of these goods. And they show 
how seriously they are injured in their busi- 
ness, and that some important manufactures 
have been crushed out by these duties. At the 
wooland woglen manufacturers’ convention at 
Chicago in February last Mr. Shield said: 

“Iis opinion was they must come to free trade. 
Ho was certain they must havo ingenuity enough in 
thiscountry to make woolons, Everything connected 
with it, dyc-stuffs, &., should come in free.” + * 
* = “Ho was in favor of the experiment of free 
trade, It could be no worse than what it had beon.”’ 

Similar remarks were made by others in the 
convention. The book-publishers have recently 
published a list of nearly thirty heavily taxed 
articles that they are compelled to use in their 
manufacture. Allthese industries and all others 
are taxed enormously in their machinery and 
tools by the ‘ protection” given to iron in its 
various forms. Andso it goes on from day to 
day and from year to year, each “ industry?’ 
clamoring for and getting more ‘‘ protection,’’ 
and having additional burdens heaped upon it 
by the “ protection’? given to others. And 
all this accumulated iniquity falls with crush- 
ing force upon the heads of the unfortunate 
consumers; prices are enhanced enormously ; 
our shipping interests are crushed ; our man- 
ufacturers as well as farmers are disabled for 
competition with other nations in the markets 
of the world; our commerce is destroyed; and 
we are literally driven within our own walls, 
and then clamor for more protection to pre- 
vent the competition of other nations in our 
own markets. 

This is most humiliating. It isunmanly and 
cowardly. Itis unworthy of our country and 
our race. We have been peculiarly favored 
of Heaven. With our magnificent country, 
our wide-extended domain’of free farms for 
all who desire to possess them, abject poverty, 
pauperism, and suffering, as they are often felt 
in the densely populated regions of the globe, 
are here impossible. We have thus far pros- 


pered reasonably well, not on account of, but 
in spite of our legislation., We have every 
material and facility for the most varied and 
successful industries—exhausiless agricultural 
resources, iron, coal, water-power, cotton, and 
wool, as no other land has them. With mag- 
nificent lakes and rivers for navigation, thou- 
sands of miles of sea-board, innumerable har- 
bors, and the most enterprising and inventive 
people on earth, why should we adopt the pol- 
icy of barbarous China and withdraw from the 
competition of other nations? What, indeed, 
but the folly, the insanity of our own legisla- 
tion has prevented us from achieving the com- 
merce of the seas and competing successfully 
with the most favored nations in every market 
of the world? 

I would save the manufacturing industries 
from the humiliating position they have here- 
tofore occupied, of mere pensioners upon the 
public bounty, continual elamorers for special 
favors, eternal lobbyists hanging around these 
Halls and obstructing the road to legitimate 
legislation. The whole system is wrong, de- 
bauching, enervating. It accustoms men to 
relying upon legislation for success instead of 
their own strong arms, their prudence, econ- 
omy, and skill. 

Protection is the Old Man of the Sea that is 
riding us to death. Strike off the fetters that 
are now weighing down every industry, and 
ship-building will revive without bounties or 
special favors. Our mariners and merchants 
will again grasp in their hands the commerce 
of the seas, our crushed industries will be re- 
vitalized, our manufactures, springing forward 
with renewed life, will boldly go forth into the 
markets of the world and enter upon a new 
and grand career of enterprise and prosper- 
ity; our railroad enterprises will redouble their 
activity and energy, new railways will spring 
up all over the land, remunerative employment 
be given to thousands of laborers, freights be 
cheapened, and the prosperity of the people 
insured. 

BRITISH LEGISLATION AGAIN. 

Look again for a moment at the legislation 
of England, our great rival. Twenty-eight 
years ago she was oppressed with a system 
of taxation almost as complicated and bur- 
densome as is now our own. Protection had 
reduced her to absolute penary, and almost to 
the brink of revolution. The historian tells 
us that— 


‘When the new ministry came into power there 
seemed to be no class that was not threatened with 
ruin, In Carlisle the committee of inquiry reported 
that a fourth of the population was in a state bor- 
dering on starvation, actually certain to die of fam- 
ine unless relieved by extraordinary exertions. In 
the woolen districts of Wiltsbire the allowance to 
the independent laborer was not two thirdsof the 
minimum in the work-house. and the large existing 
population consumed only a fourth of the bread and 
pont required by the much smaller population of 


But I will not further detain the committee 
with the sickening details. ry 

The condition of that country was distressing 
andalarming. She was being crowded byrivals 
from the markets of the world, and her own 
vigorous offspring of the West, although cursed 
with a system of taxation almost as vexatious 
was already rivaling her in the carrying trade 
of the world. Her statesmen were forced into 
action for the relief of the distresses of the 
people and to prepare for the grand struggle 
for the markets and the commerce of the world. 
Instead of putting on additional weights and 
clogs, and retiring within her own walls, she 
stripped herself for the race and boldly and 
mantully engaged in the peaceful conflict. Un- 
der the leadership of Sir Robert Peel, and in 
defiance of the opposition ofthe protected classes 
every possible.tax was soon stricken off, every 
fetter removed, and she admitted and invited 
freely into her ports the products and the com- 
merce of the world. Almost absolute free trade 
was introduced. After this reform was suc- 


cessfully inaugurated, Sir Robert Peel had the 
proud satisfaction of stating in his great speech 
in the House of Commons, in January, 1846— 


“That during the last three years there has been 
anincreased production of revenue, notwithstanding 
the remission.of heavy taxation; there has been 
an increased demand for labor: there has been an 
increased commerce: there has been increased com- 
fort, contentment, and peace in the country.” 

He continued in his course ofa reduction 
of the taxes without loss of revenue, ag I have 
heretofore shown. And this great minister had 
the satisfaction of seeing prosperity once more 
return to his country; the starving were fed, 
commerce revived, and England has become 
the undisputed mistress of the seas, and her 
merchants are driving a successful business in 
every market of the world, while we, once her 
successful rival, by adopting Chinese ideas and 
statesmanship, with all our industries clogged, 
are driven within our own walls, and still con- 
tinue our insane vociférations for protection in 
our own markets from those abominable free- 
traders. This superiority of England over us 
in these respects has been the result of our 
legislation, which has been weak and foolish in 
the extreme. Our natural advantages are in 
almost everything incomparably superior to 
those of Great Britain. Suppose the legisla- 
tion reversed. Give England our barbarous 
system of taxation, and give us her free trade, 
and we would now be the acknowledged mis- 
tress of commerce and of the seas, exciting the 
wonder and admiration of the world by our 
enterprise and our universal prosperity. 

I would commend to my protectionist friends 
these remarks, made here in 1824 by Daniel 
Webster, in his great speech upon this very 
tariff question: 

“Weare asked what nations have ever attained 

eminent prosperity without encouraging manufac- 
tures? Imay ask what nation ever reached the 
like prosperity without promoting foreign trade?” 
*  *  #  #  “Tetit be remembered that our 
shipping employed in foreign commerce has at this 
moment not the shadow of Government protection. 
It goes abroad upon the wide sea to make its own way 
and earn itsown breadin a professed competition with 
the whole world.. Its resources areits own frugality, 
its own skill, its own enterprise. It hopes to suc- 
ceed, if succeed it shall, not by extraordinary aid of 
Government, but by patience, vigilance, and toil. 
Lhis right arm of the nation’s safety strengthens its 
own muscle by its own efforts, and by unwearied 
exertion in its own defense becomes strong for the 
defense of the country. 
_ ‘Without any Government protection whatever, 
it goes abroad to challenge competition with tho 
whole world, and inspite of all obstacles it maintains 
itself. lfow, sir, do the ship-owners and navigators 
accomplish this? Howisitthat they arc able to meet 
and overcome competition? Itis not by protection 
and bounties, but by unwearied exertion, by extreme 
economy, by unshaken perseverance, by that manly 
andresolutespirit which relies upon itself to protect 
itself. hese causes alone enable American ships 
still to keep their element, and show the flag of thier 
country in distant seas. y 

“Intelligence and industry ask only for fair play 
and an open field. Profits, indeed, in sucha state of 
things will bo small, but they will bo extensively 
diffused; prices will be low and theegreat body of the 
people prosperous and happy. Itis worthy of remark 
that from the operation of these causes commercial 
wealth, while it is increased beyond calculation in 
its general aggregate, is at the same time broken and 
diminished in its subdivisions. Commercial pros- 
perity should be judged of therefore rather from the 
extent of trade than from the magnitude of its appar- 
ent profits.” * * = * “Whenthediminu- 
tion of profits arises from the extent of competition 
it indicates rather a salutary than an injurious 
change. 


PROTECTION WILL WITHDRAW POPULATION FROM 


A AGRICULTURE. 

But we are told that by encouraging industry 
we will withdraw our young men from agricul- 
ture, diversify industry, and decrease the com- 
petition of the farmer, Whyshould we withdraw 
our population from the farm to be imprisoned 
in badly-ventilated factories, where they are too 
often but the mere slaves, politically and other- 
wise, of the money lords who employ them, 
while we have untold millions of acres of un- 
settled lands, and are holding out every possi- 
ble inducement to the people of all nations to 
come and possess them: without money and 
without price? And they are coming by the 
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hundred thousand, by the- invitation of our 
Government, and occupying these lands, in- 
creasing this deprecated competition, and add- 
ing thereby to the ‘prosperity of the country. 
Agriculture should be encouraged rather tha 
unjustly taxed and oppressed. 
It is a crime against humanity to attempt 


by legislative coercion to withdraw our people | 


from the farm to other pursuits. Ifany interest 
should be fostered it is the agricultural interest. 
Here are the fountain of. our prosperity and 
greatness as a nation, the home and nursery 
of all manly virtues, and the best school of a 
genuine patriotism. ‘The farmer asks neither 
bounties nor special privileges from his Gov- 
ernment ; but he has a right to demand equal 
and just laws, and protection from the insid- 
ious schemes of those who, under cover of 
plausible catch-words, would rob and impov- 
erish him. : 

As Mr. Webster is a great favorite with the 
prstectionists I will commend to their consider- 
ation another passage from that great orator : 

“ Agriculture, unfettored in our country, is highly 
favorable to human happiness, It offers such assur- 
ances of permanent property and respectability to 
the industrious, it makes such a nation of freehold- 
ers, that it need not envy the happiest and most 
prosperous of the manufacturing communities. We 
may talk as wo willof well-fed and well-clothod day 
laborers or journeymen; they aro not after all to be 
compared cither for happiness or respectability with 
him who sleeps undor his own roof and cultivates his 
own fee-simple inheritance.’’ 

Mr. Chairman, I am under great obligations 
to the committee for the unusual indulgence 
extended to me. The great interest I feel in 
this question must be my apology for what I 
fear will be regarded as an abuse of this kind- 
ness. I have purposely avoided all party allu- 
sions for the reason that I wish to see this 
question rise above party. ‘The cause for 
which I plead here to-day is the cause of civ- 
ilization, of humanity, and of progress. In 
the name of justice I demand the emancipa- 
tion of labor from unnecessary and unjust tax- 
ation ; that monopoly shall cease; that capital 
shall loosen its grasp upon the throats of the 
people; that Government shall no longer be 
used as a mere instrument to rob and impov- 
erish the humble and the lowly; that the bar- 
barous system of legislation for the benefit of 
classes and sections shall be abandoned. I 
demand equal and just laws; that the neces- 
gary revenues may be raised without oppres- 
sion to any class or section, and with the least 
possible impediment to the progress of national 
industry and prosperity. 

Mr. Chairman, thanking the committee again 
for its kindness, I will now conclude my re- 
marks, already too protracted, by repeating and 
adopting the beautiful language of M, Rouher 
in a debate in the French Senate in January 
last: 

“Y declare upon my soul and conscience, and after 
long study, my belief that free trade is the law of 
the future and the condition of high civilization. 
You that hear me will eventually arrive at that 
conviction, whatever may be your present stato of 
incertitude. On commercial liberty depends that 
precious benefit, the peace of the world, and con- 


sequently the maintenance of those cosmopolitan 
relations which procure the riches of nations.” 


National Bebt, €c. 
SPEECH OF HON. W. LAWRENCE, 
OF Oro, 


IN THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 1, 1870. 

The House having met as in the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union on the President’s 
annual messag o- 

Mr. LAWRENCE said: 

Mr. Speaker: The national debt, the publie 
expenditures, taxation, and the currency, are 
now the engrossing topics of political inguiry. 


How to dispose of the national debt; how 


and where to reduce expenditures; on what, | 


how, and at what rates to impose taxes, the 
character and amount of our national currency, 
and when and how to be redeemed in coin— 


these are the questions which in our Republic. 


require investigation and determination, 
THE DEBT AND CURRENCY—OUR POLICY. 


_ I proposé to consider some questions relat- 
ing to the national debi—how taxation may 
be reduced, and then the currency. 

In doing this I will discuss a bill which I in- 
troduced in this House on the 14th of February, 
(H. R. No. 1212)— 

To provide for funding the public debt at a lower 
rate of interest, to seoure uniformity in tho valuo of 
the national currency, and to determine tho time and 
mode of resuming specio payments. 

WHAT TILE DEBT IS. 
The national debt on the Ist of March was: 


Yive-twenty 6 per cent. gold-interest bonds, redeem- 
able 5 years from dates in 1862 to 1868, and payable 
in 20 years .. $1,602,672,750 

Len tony 5 per cent. gold 

lo in 1874, payablo 


deoma 194,567,300 
Bonds payable 1881 and othors.... 310,699,600 
Three per cent. certificates, $45,555,000, 

and Navy pension fund, $14,000,000, ... 59,555,000 
Matured debt... cceesesssrtsceerreeeeees 2,973,346 

Currency: 
United States notes, (green- 
+++ $056,000,000 
—— 396,060,039 
Total ....sssccescsessacsscceseersernonne scenes onssas $2507 529,000 


But after deducting bonds, $99,823,050, cur- 
rency, and coin in the Treasury, the debt is only 
$2,488,328,477. 


THE DEBT—WHERE HELD. 
These bonds are held about as follows: 


By national hanks: , 

TO socure circulation sssrin $339,680,100 
To secure deposits by tho Government.. 18,704,300 
By WAR a ccsvarixsrarsh nosevesvencetecvernxiceee 22,250,607 
380,435,097 

By insurance companies.......150,000,000 

By savings-banks..,......scec0 220,000,000 
———— 875,000,000 
By citizens of United States 452,504,103 
In EUrOP lerese 800,000,000 
MOtoro niir tiee p00 1,009,000 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annnal 
report, says: 

“The bonds known as ten-forty bonds, amounting 
to $194,567,300, are not payable until 1874. The six per 
cent. bonds, payable in 1881, amount to $283,677,600. 
As the bonds known as eighty-ones and ten-fortics, 
amounting in the aggregate to $478,244,900, are not 
payable and cannot be paid previous to 1874 and 1881, 
it is unnecessary to consider them in making provis- 
ion for a new loan. ‘The five-twenty bonds, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to $1,602,671,100, are either pay- 
able or will soon become payable, and it is to this 
class of the public debt, and to this class alone, that 
attention should be directed.” 

But of the five-twenty bonds the Government 
holds $27,876,529 belonging to the sinking 
fund, and $72,782,768 purchased by the Gov- 
ernment, leaving only $1,502,011,808. 

WHAT WILL BE SAVED BY FUNDING. 

That it is desirable to convert the “ five- 
twenty” bonds into bonds bearing a less rate 
of interest needs no argument to prove. The 
annual interest now, at 6 per cent., on $1,500,- 
000,000 of five-twenties is in gold coin $90,- 
000,000, equal in currency to over $108,000,000. 
If funded, as the bill proposes, into three classes 
of bonds, redeemable respectively in twenty, 
thirty, and forty years, the first class at 4h per 
cent, annual interest, and the residue at not 
exceeding 4 per cent., the annual saving to 


|i the Government on $1,400,000,000 would be 


$25,666,665 in coin, equal to about $30,000,000 
currency. : : 

-If it shall be thought expedient to fand the 
debt in three classes of bonds, redeemable in 
15, 20, and 25 years, and payable 5 years later 
in each class, as the Secretary of the Treasury: 
proposes, I shall offer no objection to that. 
But a longer loan will secure a lower rate of 
interest. 

IT IS PRACTICABLE TO FUND. 

Ts it practicable to effect this change? The 
Secretary ofthe Treasury, who hasinvestigated 
this subject, says: 

“ Questions that have been raised in regard to the 
nature of the obligation assumed by the Government 
in tho issue of these bonds have undoubtedly do- 
terred many persons from purchasing them as a 
permanent investment, and consequently, they are 
largely held in this country andin Lurope for specu- 
lative purposes, by persons who design to put them 
upon the market whenever the advance shall fur- 
nish a, sufficient inducement, or. when political or 
financial disturbances may create a demand for 
money for other purposes.” t 


DISPUTED QUESTIONS—PAYMENT IN GREENBACKS=~ 
TAXATION, 

These disputed questions are, whether the 
five-twenties are taxable and whether they are 
payable in gold or ‘‘ greenbacks.”’ 

On the 22d June, 1864, when Congress was 
considering one of the bills to authorize an ad- 
ditional five-twenty loan, Mr. Brooxs, of New 
York, moved to amend byinserting the words 
* payable in coin.”’ 

Mr. Hoorrr, of Massachusetts, said it was 
unnecessary, and a letter was read from S. P. 
Chase, then Secretary of the Treasury, in which 
he said: 

‘These bonds, according to tho usage of the Gov- 


ernment, are payable in coin, 


And thereupon the motion of Mr. BROOKS was 
withdrawn. avery Secretary of the Treasury 
since has declared the same thing. 

But the obligation to pay in coin has been 
denied in Congress and out of it, in grave offi- 
cial State papers, in newspapers, by State con-. 
ventions, and on the stump. ‘The first act of 
Congress approved by President Grant on the 
18th of March, 1869, to strengthen the public 
credit by reaffirming the opinions expressed by 
Secretary Chase, is liable to repeal, and is by 
no means final. It was well understood in 
Congress that this measure was designed to be 
followed by others to relieve the people ofsome 
of the burdens of the national debt, and this 
was urged as a reason for its passage. The 
question whether these bonds may properly be 
taxed under national authority has given rise 
to equal controversy. The result has been as 
stated by the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
the bonds are not generally held for permanent 
investment. 

Now, the bill I am considering proposes to 
settle these questions by funding the old bonds 
into new ones to be issued, payable in gold 
and exempt from all taxes under State or 
national authority. 

The Supreme Court has decided that with- 
out this no State could tax national bonds. 
(4 Wheaton, 810; 9 Id., 788; 12 Id., 419; 2 
Peters, 449; 16 Peters, 435; 2 Black, 620; 3 
Wallace, 585.) And as to national taxation, 
the bill follows the recommendation of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who, in his second and last 
annual report on public credit, on the 16th of 
January, 1795, recommended to Congress— 

“That thore bo an express renunciation, by law of 
all pretension of right to tax the public funds.” 
(Elliott’s Rep.: House Doc. No. 15, ist sess, 28 Cong., 
et 5 American State Papers, vol. 1 of Finance, 

Sufficient reasons exist for this. If an un- 
limited right of taxafionis reserved purchasers 
cannot be found for the bonds: or if so, they 
will only take them at a price reduced more 
than sufficient to indemnify them against any 
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probable rate of taxation; and it will cost the But to most men it will be of greater advan- || Amount brought forward... 878,409,665 


Government less to pay bonds at a low rate of 
interest than to collect taxes and:pay officers 
therefor on bonds bearing a high rate. By 
funding at a low rate the taxis takeu out in 
advance without cost of collecting it. 


BONDS YIELD TAXATION, 


No matter what the rate of interest may be 
Congress treats the bondholder and the land- 
holder alike. Congress taxes neither lands 
nor bonds, but it taxes incomes from both 
alike. Of the bonds $755,435,097 held by 
national banks, savings-banks, and insurance 
companies are taxed, not as bonds, but on in- 
comes, and corporate capital stock invested in 
them for all State and local purposes as other 
property. The money or property received for 
$800,000,000 held in Europe is taxed here for 
all purposes. The residue is held largely by 
trustees, guardians, widows, orphans, and as 
investments for the earnings of the poor. 


GOLD OR GREENBACKS--PAYMENT IMMATERIAL. 


If this bill should pass and be carried into 
execution the question whether the bonds are 
payable in greenbacks or gold, all these exist- 
ing questions, will be immaterial. Then no 
question of broken national faith will impair 
our honor or stare us in the face if in a future 
emergency new loans shall be required. If paid 
in greenbacks they in turn promise payment in 
gold. To raise by taxation greenbacks to pay 
the debt is impossible, and no man of any party 
now advocates an issue for that purpose. 
Neither the advocates of gold payment nor of 
greenback payment will have any ground of 
complaint, since a new contract will be made 
securing alike the interests and the honor of 
the nation. 

The uncertainty as to whata future Congress 
may determine as to taxation and the mode of 
payment, and the demand for a loan safe asa 
permanentinvestment in Europeand America, 
will aid in rendering it practicable to fund the 

debt. The national debt of Great Britain in 
1869 was £750,000,000, and8 per cent. consols 
sold at 91 to 94 per cent., though the prospect- 
ive resources of England are less than those of 
our own Government. The Dominion of Can- 
ada hasa debt of $90,000,000, including a4 per 
cent. loan of $10,000,000 negotiated in Ion- 
don in July, 1868, under a guarantee of the 
imperial Government, for railroad purposes. 


Tbe Massachusetts State gold 5 per cent. loan: 


of 1867, payable in 1894, was sold in London 
at 77 in gold, and has since risen to 90, which, 
with exchange, is equivalent to par in gold, 
Now with our national credit assured, our 
Government should be able to make a loan very 
nearly ifnot entirely on the terms indicated in 
the bill. 

‘The President's message expresses the opin- 
ion that all the bonds— 

“Now duo may be replaced by bonds bearing a 
rate ofinterest not exceeding 4} per cent.” 

Let us make the effort, and with the confi- 
dence which President Grant's administration 
has inspired success may be reasonably anti- 
cipated; it may not be in a month ora year, 
but very soon. 


WILY POSTPONE PAYMENT OF DEBT? 


But why postpone the payment of the debt? |} 


Do we not perpetuate a burden, and continue 
to pay largesumsininterest? If all the people 
were ready to pay the amount necessary to 
liquidate the entire debt it might be well. 

The “funding bill” will accommodate alike 
those who are ready to pay and those who are 
not, The capitalist with money to spare can 
buy the old or the new “bonds, and he will 
have the means of paying his share of the debt, 
the interest while it runs, and finally the prin- 
cipal, 


tage to let the Government continue to pay a 
low rate of interest, by revenues derived from 
whisky or imported foreign luxuries, than to 
exact.from them by taxation money. they need 
for the successful prosecution of business, and 
which is worth to them more than the interest 
the Government will pay. ; 

It is better to let posterity pay the debt when 
their increased numbers and wealth will make 
the burden light. From 1790 to 1860 our pop- 
ulation has increased at the rate of 85 per cent. 
in every decade, and in the year 1900 it will 
reach 100,000,000. The debt is now more 
than $60 per head of our population; in 30 
years, if we should not pay a dollar of the 
principal, it would be less than $24. It would 
oppress the people now to pay this debt either 
in greenbacks or gold; it will not oppress them 
to let posterity pay it 30 or 40 years hence. 

The tangible property comprising individual 
and corporate wealth in the United States is 
now about $80,000,000,000. - To pay the debt 
now would require, through taxation, a sur- 
render of one twelfth of all this property. Is 
every farmer ready to surrender every twelfth 
acre of his farm, and every merchant, me- 
chanic, and business man ready to make a like 
sacrifice ? 

Wealth is increasing 100 per cent. in every 
period of 10 years, and in 80 years at that ratio 
it will reach $240,000,000,000, and then a levy 
of 1 per cent. tax on the taxable property 
would pay the whole debt in a single year. Let 
posterity, then, pay at least the largest share of 
this debt created in suppressing this rebellion 
for their benefit as well as ours. This- genera- 
tion has done its part, has endured the sacri- 
fices of the war, has paid $1,500,000,000 of 
war expenses, and now taxation should be 
vastly reduced under national and State au- 
thority to encourage productive industry, as it 
may if this bill shall be passed. 


RELIEF FROM TAXATION. 


From the 1st of March, 1869, to March, 1870, 
the Government has paid $87,134,782 of the 
national debt. 

No other nation has ever given such a won- 
derful financial example. The effect has been 
to establish our public credit, and secure for 
us alike the admiration and respect of all na- 
tions. 

But to accomplish this taxation has been and 
yet is enormous. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, if 
the present revenue laws are continued in force, 
the receipts into the Treasury are estimated by 
the Secretary as follows: 


Customs $185,000,000 

«++ 175,000,000 

EBILGB RTE . 5,000,000 
Miscellaneous sources, including pre- 

mium on gold... +» 28,000,000 

Total...cecccsscsees +-$393,000,000 


During the last fiscal year the receipts were 
$370, 943,747 ; the expenditures, $321,490,597 ; 
leaving a surplus of $49,458,149; and for the 
first year of Grant’s administration the sur- 
plus was nearly $100,000,000. 

The internal revenues were $160,039,344, 
derived from these sources for the last fiscal 
year: 


P E T ETE E EENE $45,026,401 

Fermented liquors 6,099,879 

Tobacco... 23,430,707 

Banks... 3,335,516 
Gross receipts: 

Lotteries.. 


Bowling-alleys... 47,899 
CIPCUSES...0...eeeeeeeee .. 18,233 
Lottery-ticket dealers........ccescsssese 58,240 


—— 517,162 
Amount carried forward,...,.scseeeesee78, 409,665 


Incomes, $34,229,873; most of it as fol- 
lows: 
25,025,068 


‘Tax 5 per cent. on bank dividend verze 3,769,185. . 
Tax 5 per cent. on canal company divi- $ 

dends not 230,602 
Tax 5 per cent. on insurance company divi- 

no i CEEE AN iee 847,068 
Tax 5 percent. on railroad company divi- 

GDS ROE aeatbeceraessvecs 2,831,140 
Tax 5percent. onrailroad company bonds.. 1,503,848 
Tax 5 per cent. on turnpike company divi- 

iii : 22,381 
22,804 

arriages over $300 in value... 135,613 
Carriages over $500 in value... 48,421 
Gold and silver plate.......:.. ts 204,732 
Gold and silver Watches........ssccseseseserues 993,788 

$114,044,914 


The residue of the internal revenue, $45,- 
994,480, was derived from sources falling 
mostly on productive industry, on labor. It was 
paid mostly by consumers and comes in good 
part from the wages of labor, and should be 
reduced or abolished. It was as follows :. 


$16,420,710 
8,206,839 


8,801,454 


6,800,998 


steamboats, telegraph companies, &e,. 


ICL ACTOS, asenso ea 1,244,887 
Successions.. 1,189,756 
CEPT O 2,071,547 
On other manufactures. 1,229,357 
Other SOULCES .essesesses cosce seoveevssveeteseoreseoenn s 528,932 

Total oni cave natetvesticads i . $45,994,430 


The Secretary of the Treasury estimates on 
the basis of existing laws the revenues for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1871, $893,000,000; 
the expenditures, $291,000,000 ; leaving a sur- 
pe of $102,000,000 applicable to the public 

ebt. 

If it is tothe interest of the people to con- 
tinue the existing taxes by tariff and internal 
revenue laws then we can pay $100,000,000 of 
the public debt during the current fiscal year. 
But I insist that it is our true policy to re- 
duce taxation, and if the expenditures even 
could not be reduced below $280,000,000 we 
ought not to raise more than $800,000,000 and 
pay $10,000,000 a year of the other classes 
of bonds not included in the five-twenties, 
and when these shall be funded so as to save 
$25,000,000 a year by reducing the rate of 
interest, taxation can still further be reduced 
aud yet annually pay $20,000,000 of the debt, 
and thus maintain the pledge of the nation, 
embodied in the provision for a sinking fund. 

If the tariff laws should be changed so ag 
to remove some duties and reduce others, still 
$160,000,000 could probably be raised from 
duties, though this might be somewhat re- 
duced. 

Then our policy is to abolish all internal 
revenue taxes except those levied on vices or 
luxuries, or incomes so accumulated as to bear 
taxation almost unfelt. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue estimates that we can raise 
annually from spirits and liquors $68,000,000 ; 
tobacco, $85,009,000; and it is clear that from 
lotteries, theaters, billiards, shows, carriages, 
watches, gold and silver plate, we can raise 
$2,000,000 or more. Then let us abolish all 
small stamps and raise from large ones $183,- 
090,000, abolish the income tax on all net 
incomes under $2,000, levy 8 per cent. on 
incomes between $2,000 and $6,000, and 5 
per cent. on all over, including incomes from 
banks, bonds, salaries, &c., and from those 
sources raise $25,000,000, and the residue from 
other sources—corporations, legacies, succes- 
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sions, &c. Thus we can, as the Commissioner 
says— 

“Sweep away the special or license tax, and all 
others that rest upon the labor, industry, andsmaller 
business transactions of the country.” 

The articles bought with the wages of labor 
ought not to be taxed, because they fall upon 
population, not wealth. They cripple the ener- 
gies of labor in the struggle to gain a compe- 
tency, homes, and education for all, and thus 
sap the foundations of republican government 
and bring in their train ignorance, degrada- 
tion, moral and political desolation. The pol- 
icy which insists upon a speedy payment of 
the whole debt will require that all these taxes 
shall be retained, and if the debt is to be paid 
without any extension of the time there must 
be raised by taxation $150,000,000 annually 
for sixteen years to pay the principal of the 
debt. This would require such an increase of 
taxation as to prostrate every industrial enter- 
prise of the country. 

Js any argument needed to prove the neces- 
sity of reduced taxation on the industries of 
the country ? 

The taxes levied under State and local au- 
thority impose upon lands and personal estate 
heavy burdens. When to these are added 
taxes upon sales, upon the privilege of pur- 
suing a business, upon production, upon ex- 
pressage and freight, upon the capital that labor 
employs to produce wealth. and the wealth 
when produced, the result is that the rate of 
interest is thereby increased, the profits of la- 
bor diminished, earnings are absorbed, foreign 
capital shuns investment; foreign production 
prospers not only by means of cheaper capital 
and labor, but by reason of the burdens im- 
posed on our own, and if we do not avert the 
evil our waning commerce will still grow less, 
old industries and enterprises will not thrive 
and new ones will not be inaugurated com- 
mensurate with our wants and interests. 

I speak in the interest of labor and for the 
benefit of the laborer. When these are disre- 
garded, our power, our wealth, our glory will 
decay. 


THE CURRENCY—TUREE REQUISITE CONDITIONS. 


The functions and uses of money are so well 
understood I will not discussthem now. With- 
out money the business of a civilized country 
cannot be transacted. Labor to be productive 
requires capital or money to buy the materials, 
whose value it enhances by all the processes 
of industry. 

The money of a country should be sufficient 
in amouné, attainable at fair rates of interest, 
and of uniform value. 

As money is useful, the limit of utility is only 
reached by a sufficiency for all purposes of 
legitimate trade; when it isin excess of this it 
begets speculation injurious to the whole com- 
munity, costing the people millions for en- 
hanced prices without enhanced value; when 
it is less than this, labor ceases to be employed 
and becomes unproductive just in proportion 
to the deficiency, precisely as a mechanic with- 
out an adequate supply of tools is unable to 
exhibit the measure of his skill in production. 

When money is deficient in amount or is 
burdened with heavy taxation the competition 
in demand or the burdens it bears increases the 
rate of interest, and this, as the Comptroller 
of the Currency says— 

“Is a burden on the business of the country, and 
like every other item that enters into the expense 


of conducting any business, the burden is borne in the 
end by the customer or consumer,” 


or comes out of the producer. 

The cost of the capital which buys, grinds, 
and ships to market the farmer's grain is de- 
ducted from the price paid him, and the cost 
of the capital employed by the mechanic or 
the manufacturer diminishes by so much the 
profit to him, or adds so much to the cost to 
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the consumer, or more frequently is appor- 
tioned between the two. ; 

When money is fluctuating in value fortunes 
are made and lost as gamblers win or lose by 
chance. When these fluctuations are sudden 
and great we may well employ the words of 
Webster in denunciation of such-a currency 
as— 

“ Tho most effectual of inventions to fertilize the 
rich man’s field by the sweat of the poor man’s 
brow.” x 

Or we may adopt the language of Jefferson, 
who said that fluctuations, 


“By breaking up the measure of value, make a 
lottery of all private property.” 


Webster defined our duty when he said: 

“Tho people of this country are entitled at the 
hands of this Government, to a sound, safe, and 
uniform currency.”” 

When currency fluctuates in value those who 
deal in it, or buy any species of property to 
manufacture or sell, charge a premium by way 
of insurance against loss by depreciation. The 
extent of this on our imports and on thenearly 
$7,000,000,000 of the gross value of the annual 
products of our population would reach many 
millions, falling on every consumer, and to that 
extent absorbing the product of his labor. 

But when the value of a currency is uniform, 
even paper not equal to gold, it may be made 
to answer every purpose of coin. 

The bill under consideration is designed to 
avert all these evils, secure an adequate cur- 
rency, attainable at fair rates and of uniform 
value. : 

AMOUNT OF CURRENCY. 

Our paper currency now consists of green- 
backs, $356,000, 000 ; fractional currency, $40,- 
068,512; national bank notes, $800,000,000 ; 
total, $696,063,512. But thisis not all in cir- 
culation. ‘The banks hold for the legal-tender 
reserve required by law and to meet depos- 
its, in addition to $46,000,000 of 3 per cent. 
certificates, $86,000,000 of greenbacks, while 
the Treasury has an average of more than 
$10,000,000, and revenue officers under State 
authority hold probably $10,009,000 more, 
leaving only $588,885,564 in actual circulation, 
or less than $15 per capita of population. 

In May, 1865, we had in paper currency 
$807,000,000, and conceding that the one and 
two year 5 percent. Treasury notes $57,758,040, 
and $100,000,000 of the $168,241,960 of com- 
pound-interest notes were held out of circu- 
lation, there remained $649,241,960, or over 
$18 per capita of what our population then 
wasif the currency had been equally distributed 
allover the Union. Since then our population 
has increased 17 percent., the South has been 
opened up to commerce, and the territory 
requiring currency has doubled. 

With $200,000,000 annual State taxes; with 
industries producing a gross yearly value of 
$7,000,000,000, as I have already stated, much 
of it to be produced and exchanged by the aid 
of currency with internal revenue taxes, which 
will under contemplated reduction still reach 
$140,000,000; with a vast domain of country 
over which to distribute the currency; with 
business, population, and wealth increasing, 
and in view of what every business man sees, 
feels, and knows, we cannot resist the conclu- 
sion that a portion of the money now locked 
up and idle is needed for use in business. To 
make no increase in currency is practical con- 
traction, in view cf an annual increase of 33 
per cent. in population and of probably 5 per 
cent. in business and still more in wealth, 

In 1860 we had, bank notes, $207,000,000; 
coin, $200,000; in all, $18 per capita of pop- 
ulation, when all prices and values were much 
less than now, and now our paper currency, 


including bank reserves, reaches $17 per cap- 


ita, excluding $250,000,000 of coin no longer 
used as money, but as a marketable commod- 
ity. 


It may be that if the great emergency of the 
-war had not increased the volume of currency 
it would have been our interest to have main- 
| tained auniform per capita amount. But now 
we have, of State debts, $3800,000,000; of coun 
ty, city, and municipal debts, $500,000,000; 
of railroad mortgage debts, $700, 000;000, with 
$50,000,000 of individual mortgage debt in 
Ohio, and probably $500,000,000 in the United 
States, besides other immense individual in- 
debtedness, much of all this contracted on the 
‘present currency basis and payable in currency, 
with salaries and taxes all fixed on the same 
bases, and it is now impossible to reduce our 
currency without wide-spread bankruptcy and 
ruin. The reason is plain. 

It is a universal law in financial experience, 
as announced by Doubleday in his Financial 
History of England, that— 

“Ifthe quantity of money circulating in a country 
be suddenly increased then prices rise in the mags, 
If a decrease be suddenly brought about then prices 
in that case fall in tho mass.”—~Page 22. 

Now, it is only the dictate of common hon- 
esty that all this indebtedness, except in the 
comparatively few cases where coin payment 
was contracted for, should be paid in money 
of ag nearly equal value as practicable with that 
in which it was contracted. In other words, 
weshould maintain substantially the same cuv- 
rency basis, so that property will when sold 
command an equal amount of money as when 
the debts were contracted. If we do not it will 
take more labor, more property to pay debts. 

This has been illustrated in the experience 
of England and America. Let me cite one 
case: in England in 1812, with an abundant 
currency, an estate was bought on credit for 
£60,000, on which the interest, £8,000, was 
paid up to 1821 and £10,555 of principal, and 
then the whole estate with another, costing 
£72,000 in 1812, were both insufficient to pay 
the debt. 

Contraction now will bring similar calamities 
here—it means ruin. 


MORE MONEY YOR USE WITHOUT NEW ISSUES OR 
INFLATION. 

The bill I have introduced proposes to issue 
$100,000, 000 of 2 per cent. twenty-year bonds, 
exchangeable for an equal amount of 6 per 
cent, five-twenties, convertible on demand into 
greenbacks, and reconvertible into 2 per cent. 
bonds, to be deemed lawful moncy for bank 
reserves. The national banking law of June 3, 
1864, provides that every bank shall continue 

“For the period of twenty years from its organiza- 
tion unless” žo š  * “the franchise 
shall be forfeited by a violation of this act.’’ 

As the law authorizes the banks to continue 
for some years to come it is the dictate of pru- 
dence to make them as useful to the public as 
may be practicable. 

By law the banks are required to keep a 
reserve in greenbacks, and from necessity they 
must keep currency to meet deposits. In Octo- 
ber last the deposits were $511,400,000, the 
reserve of bank notes, greenbacks, coin, three 
per cent. certificates, and cash items were in all 
$274,243,267. ‘There is no necessity for keep- 
ing this vast snm idle. 

Pass this bill and the banks will procure 
“*five-twenties’’ and exchange for 2 per cents. 
and hold $46,000,000 in lieu of that amount 
of 3 per cent. certificates now held, and 
which it is proposed to cancel, and loan out 
$54,000,000 of their currency now locked up 
and idle. In that way, practically, wewill have 
no more currency, no inflation, but $54,000,006 
of the currency now held in banks will be lib- 
erated and utilized. Individuals may take 
these bonds and use them as currency also; | 
do not say the whole of the bonds should 
be issued at once. Practicallythe issue would 
be gradual, and it can beso limited in this re 


il spect as to secure and maintain a currency of 
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uniform value, supplying only the demand of 
increased and increasing trade and business., 

By this means the Government may save 
$460,000 annually, being 1 per cent. on the 
$46,000,000 of 8 per cent. certificates, equal in 
currency to $516,000, and 4 per cent, gold on 
$54,000,000, which is $2,160,000, equal. in 
currency to $2,420,000, or a total saving of 
$2,936,000. 
HOW TO KEEP CURRENCY OF UNIFORM VALUE—RESUMP= 

: TION. 

Within six months gold has fluctuated in 
value from 12 to 60 per cent. premium over 
greenbacks. Something must be done to secure 
uniformity of value. ‘The bulls and bears 
of Wall street, the gold gamblers, amass for- 
tunes by creating panic and misfortune, and no 
man knows when or how hé may safely pursue 
an honest business. (See Rep. No. 31, House 
Reps. 41st Cong, 2d Sess.) ‘The bill under con- 
sideration provides that the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall on demand redeem greenbacks 
in gold, at 80 cents coin for every greenback 
dollar for two years, and after that at an 
advance of 1 per cent. every six months until 
par is reached in twelve years, the greenbacks 
so brought into the ‘Treasury to be paid out in 
disbursements or exchanged for gold at the 
same rate, but in no case less than the current 
marketrate. Asa partof this scheme duties may 
be paid in greenbacks at the prescribed rates, 
und when the current market premium on gold 
is not less than the prescribed rates, interest 
on national bonds may be paid in the same way 
to holders so electing, and in California, Ne- 
vada, aud Oregon, where gold isin common use 
the revenues may be collected in coin at the 
prescribed rates if not greater than the current 
market rates. This will demolish gold opera- 
tions in Wall strect, and ‘the gold gamblers’ 
“occupation will be gone. This means the 
resumption of specie payments in twelve years 
and a currency all the time of fixed value, or 
if resumption comes sooner it will not be forced 
but the result of commercial and industrial 
causes. 

THY PRESENT PRICE OF GOLD. 

Iknow the current market rate of gold is 
less than the prescribed rates of the bill. In 
September, 1868, gold was 145; it fluctuated, 
but generally with a gradual decline, till in 
March, 1869, it touched 130}, its lowest point 
for three preceding years; and it more than 
maintained this rate until within the last few 
weeks, when our heavy exports of cotton and 
breadstuffs, with the favorable result of our 
foreign commerce for six months, and gold 
operations in New York to depress gold, have 
united to bring gold down to 112. If com- 
mercial causes can continne this result, the 
country will take the consequences in a shrink- 
age of values of property. And if we may 
not legislate to avoid this, we can at least 
legislate to prevent the fluctuations in values 
so disastrous toall the interests of the couatry, 
and fix a poiut beyond which gold shall not 
ascend or greenbacks depreciate. 

o. _, SPEEDY RESUMPTION IMPOSSIBLE. 

f With $700,000,000 of paper currency and only 
$250,000,000 coin, resumption is impossible. 
Our annual product of gold and silver is grad- 
ually diminishing, while the export to pay in- 
terest in Murope has rapidly increased in the 
last ten years, Jn 1860 less than $2,000,000 
in gold coin woald pay the annual interest on 
all national, State, municipal, and corporation 
bonds held in Europe, while now it will require 
over $100,000,000, and the total value of our 
coinage for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1869, 
was ouly $34,881,958, and the total product of 
goid andsilver, including this coinage, has been 
estimated sufficiently high at $72,615,121. 

In 1860, with $207,000,000 paper currency 
and $209,000,000 coin, any sudden and great 
demand lor coin deranged the condition of the 


banks and the business of the country, and 
finally the rebellion precipitated suspension. 

. “THE ROAD TO RESUMPTION. . j 

The road to resumption is to reduce expend» 
itures, encourage productive industry, and con- 
tinue an honest and economical administration 
of the Government. : 

NATIONAL REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES. 

General Grant's administration has honestly 
collected the revenues, and been economical 
in expenditures, as shown by comparing the 
receipts and expenditures during the last year 
of President Johnson and the first of President 
Grant, as follows : 

Receipts from March 1, 1868, to March 1, 1869. 
From customs .9176,200,692 79 
From internal revenue.. 155,138,168 99 
From other sources « 36,929,656 99 

$368,268,518 77 


Receipts from March 1, 1869, to March 1, 1870. i 
From customs... $179,956, 743 85 
From internal revenue 175,467,141 04 
From other sources « 39,535,213 93 


$39,959,098 82 


This is an increase of $26,690,580 in one 
year, of which more than $20,000,000 is inter- 
nal revenue, notwithstanding a large reduction 
in the rate of taxes. Over $75,000,000 of the 
internal revenue for the last year were from 
spirits, tobacco, and fermented liquors. 

The expenditures for eleven months of John- 
son’s last .year, and Grant's first, show this 
result: 

Total expenditures from March 1, 1863, 


to February 


1869, were... step recnsareertenersrssetsy HOLT 007,29 53 
Total expenditures from March 1, 1869, 

to February 1, 1870.....csecscseesseesees © 271,927,303 09 

Decrease in cleven months... $55,189,981 44 


Or a reduction of $5,000,000 a month and $60,000,000 a 
year, equal to the interest on $1,000,009,000 of the 
public debt. . 

THE TARIFF. 


Taxation in every form should protect and 
encourage labor and all ourindustries. Qur 
policy is to levy heavy duties on articles of lux- 


ury, foreign wines, brandies, silks, broadcloths, 
and other commodities consumed by the wealthy 
or the extravagant, which drain the country of 
coin, but add nothing to our resources.” On 
other articles less rates should be levied, so 
far as duties may be necessary-to raise revenue 
and in such form as to impose no unjust bur- 
dens on industry or the wages of labor. 
: RESUMP'TION. 

Resumption of specie pay ments can only fol- 
lowaccumulated wealth. We must, as citizens 
and as a nation, produce more than we con- 
sume, sell more than we buy. The Secretary 
of the Treasury in his report says: 

“Tho ability of the country to resume specie pay- 
ments will not be due to any special legislation upon 
that subject, but to the condition of its industries, 
and to its financial relations to other countries. 
These, of course, willbe morc or lessdependent upon 
the general policy of the Government.” 

Speedy resumption can only be effected bya 
contraction of the currency, followed by low 
prices of property and wages, enabling the cred- 
itor to destroy the debtor class and bring wide- 
spread financial ruin. 

The bill now before us follows the recom- 
mendation of the President's message, which 
suggested— 

“The propriety of redeeming our currency st its 
market value, increasing the rate at which currency 
will be bought and sold from day to day, or week to 
week,” &e. 

One of the ablest of the great newspapers of 
the country on the 25th of October.said: 

“There must ke a diyorce of the Administration 
from the markets. What better way could be de- 
vised, under the present: diseased currency system, 
than to fix arate at which the Treasury will sell gold 
to all comers? This should be high enough to be 

safe. Suppose the Government shall provide that it 
will cash all the greenbacks presented in gold at 45 


l premium, Gold could not go above that, 


‘Itwould l 


be free to go lower. And if it should stand steadily 
at 45, so long as we have the present volume of cur- 
rency. it would be better for all the interests of the 
country.’’—-Cincinnati Gazette. 

The opinions I am now urging I maintained 
in an article in the New York Times of Janu- 
ary 9, 1869. : 

We cannot resume in two or three or four 
years, for if this were certain, the advance in 
the value of greenbacks would be so great that 
holders would hoard them away because more 
profitable to keep than use as currency, 

EXPERIENCE OF ENGLAND. 

England suspended specie payments on the 
27th of February, 1797, and while the suspen- 
sion continued, in 1819, Parliament passed 
“ Peel’s currency bill,” “for the restoration 
of cash payments” “from and after the 1st 
day of May, 1823,” and abolished all bank 
notes less than £5. But this bill commenced 
gradual resumption, ‘‘ beginning with an issue 
of gold at £4 1s. the ounce in 1820, and end- 
ing with the standard. mint price of £3 17s. 
10;d.’’ In other words, redemption of notes 
at a discount—gradual resumption. 

But Mr. Cobbett declared that— 

“ Before this bill could be carried into complete 
exccution, 1,000,000 porsons at least must die of 
hunger :”— 
that it never would be completely carried out, 
and that— 


“if it were so he would suffer Castlereagh to broil 
him alive, while Sidmouth stirred the coals, and 
Canning stood by to make a jest of his groans.” 


Cobbett was right. In 1823 Parliament re- 
spited from resumption the £1 and £2 notes for 
eleven years; and though the Bank of England 
did not accept the respite the other banks did, 
issued more currency, aud thus relieved the 
distress which resumption had brought; but, 
unfortunately, by adding ‘ not less than 50 per 
cent’? to the circulating money up to 1826, 
stimulated speculation, followed by contraction, 
producing new disasters, and in May, 1829, the 
£1 and £2 country bank notes ceased to be 
circulated. From February, 1816, to August, 
1817, the Bank of England redaced its dis- 
counts from £23,000,000 to £7,000,000, and 
between 1819 and 1822 reduced her circula- 
tion nearly by £7,000,000, and her discounts to 
merchants from £9,000,000 to £4,000,009. 
But the financial historian tells us the effect was 
that— 

“The universal fall of prices ruined 


The distress, ruin, andbankruptey” ¥ | 
“were universal, affecting both the great interests of 


land and trade; but among the landlords whose 


thousands. 


estates were burdened by mortgages” *  * | 
“the effects wero most marked?” * ç ¥, #  # 
“In hundreds of cases, from tho tremendous reduc- 
tionin the priceofland,” èo * # 8 utha 
estates barely sold for as much as would pay.off the 
mortgages; and hence the owners were stripped of 
all and made beggars.” 

Alison, in his History of Europe, referring 
to Peel’s bill of 1819, says: ; 

“The sudden and prodigious contraction of tho 
currency rendered the next three years a period of 
ceascless distress and suffering. Tho effoct upon 
prices was not less immediate or appalling. They 
souk in goneral within six months to half their for- 
mer amount, and remained at that low level for 
the next three years. Imports sunk from nearly 
£36,000,000 in 1818 to £29,769,000 in 1621; exports from 
£45,000,000 in the former year to £35,000,000 in the 
latter.” 

Speedy resumption would bring similar ca- 
lamities here. Qurimports and exports would 
diminish, the means of paying interest on the 
publie debt would be diminished, the national 
credit would be impaired, bonds would ga 
down in value, public and private debts would 
maintain their proportions, with all the means 
of payment reduced. Half the States of the 
South, with their immense State debts, would 
fail to make provision to pay interest, as some 
of the States did after the. financial-crisis. of 
1836. To avert evils like these resumption 
must be gradual, go that present indebtedness 
may be paid on the basia of the prices under 
which it wag contracted, 
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` [know it may be said the Governmentshould 
not discount its own paper. To pay something 
to those who may so elect is better than to pay 
nothing. The greenbacks were issued as-sus- 
pended paper, and they have so far entered 
into all the relations of credit, debt, and trade, 
that the time and mode of resumption must 
be determined with a view to justice and pub- 
lic and private interests. 
LOAN THE SURPLUS MONEY IN THE TREASURY, 

One more feature of the bill remains to be 
noticed. It proposes that the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury shall loan on interest, to be paid the 
Government, any surplus money in the Treas- 
ury in States having less than their proportion 
of banking capital, in such manner as will pro- 
mote industry and the interests of labor, through 
national banks or on the security of national 
bonds. Itis not expected that the Treasury 
Department will go into the general business 
of loaning money. Ifthe debt shall be funded 
and taxes reduced the Treasury should be kept 
with only the money required for the payment 
of current expenses. 

But funds will sometimes accumulate beyond 
the present wants of the Government, and no 
reason exists why this should not be utilized 
for the business of the country. Ample secur- 
ity can be required from banks with which it 
may be deposited, and the law may give a lien 
on all their assets more than ample for all pur- 
poses, During more than half our national 
existence all the surplus funds of the Govern- 
ment were deposited with banks without exact- 
ing interest of them, What is now proposed 
is not new, but an improvement on what has 
been done heretofore in this country and in 
England. 

The additional currency liberated for ase in 
the several forms Ihave mentioned wiil re- 
duce the present high rates of interest and 
save millions annually to the laborers, arti- 
sans, and manufacturers of the country. 

The people have a right to expect at our 
hands such legislation as will secure their 
material interests, and with this the nation aud 
the people will continue to advance in u career 
of unexampled prosperity. 

T will, by leave of the House, insert in the 
Globe a copy of the bill, and some statistical 
tables illustrating the subject Ihave discussed. 


Mr. LAWRENCE, on leave, introduced the 
following bill: 


A bill to provide for funding the public debt at a 
lower rate of interest, to secure uniformity in the 
value of the national currency, and, to determine 
the time and mode of resuming specie payments. 
Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 

bled, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to issue coupon or registered bonds of the 

United States in such form, of such denominations, 

and payable at such places ag he may prescribe, equal 

in amount to$1,400,000,000, redeemable in gold coin of 
equal value and fineness with the present gold coin 
of the United States, at the plecaure of the United 

States, in three equal proportions respectively, in 

twenty, thirty, and forty ycars, and payable respect- 

ively in ton years thereafter, and bearing yearly in~- 
terest, payable semi-annually, in gold coin of the 
value aforesaid, ata rate not exceeding +: per cent. 
on the bonds redeemable after twenty years, and not 
exceeding 4 per cent. on the residue oi said bonds; 
bonds sand the inte thereon shall be 
sments under the 


or under any State, municipal, or local authority, 
oe exchanged, par for par, for su 


equalamountof the outstanding bonds of the United 
States known as. the five-twenty bonds. And the 
bonds so to be issued, or any of them, shall be 
convertible, at the pleasure of the holder, into an 
equal amount of United States notes, which shall be 
æ legal tender in payment of all debts, public and 
privats, as fully as tho present outstanding United 
States. notes, and the same shall. be reconvertible 
into sugh bonds, alike convertible and reconvertible 
at all times, until finally paid. Andsaid bondsshall 
be deomed lawful moncy of the United States for 
the purpose of the reserve funds, required py aon. 
tion thirty of the act of Congress af June 3, 1864, to 
provide a national currency secured bya pledgo of 
Jnited States bonds, and to provide for the circula- 
tion and redemption thereof. And it shall be the 
duty of the Scerctary of the Treasury, within ninety 
days, to redeem and eancel the $45,530,000 outstand- 
ing 3 per cent, certificates issued under the acts of 
March 2, 1867, and July 25, 1868, or such amount as may 
bo outstanding. | 
Sue. 3, And be it further enacted, That the Secro- 
tary of the Treasury shall redeem in gold coin, at the 
office of the Assistant ‘Troasurcr in Now York, all 
United States notes which may be presented in sums 
of $1,009, at the rate of $80 in gold coin for $100 in 
United States notes, on the Ist day of July, 1870, and 
for the period of two years thereafter, and af an 
advance of 1 per cent. on that rate at and after the 
end of each successive period of six months, until 
said notes shal! beredecmed at par and so shall becon- 
tinued to be redeemed; and itshall bo the duty of tho 
Secretary of tho ‘treasury to use all United States 
notes so received, or such as may be received from 
the sales of gold coin, in disbursements for the pub- 
lic exponditures or in exchange for gold coin at the 
rate herein provided, but in no case for lessthan the 
current market rato; and whenever thero may be in 
the Treasury any amount of United States notes not 


| required for such purposes tho Sceretary of tho 


‘Treasury shall bo and is authorized to loan the same 
in suns not less than $500, on the security of bonds 
of the United States of cqual amount, for such time 
or times as he may deem proper, and at a rate of 
interest equal to 6 per cent, per annum in gold coin 
oy an equivalent valuo in United States notes; or the 
Secretary of tho Treasury shall deposit such United 
States notes with national banking associations, sub- 
ject to his order, at such timo as he may determine, 
at alikerate of interest and on such security ashe may 
decom proper; and the United Statesshall havea para- 
inount licn on all property of any banking association 
with which any deposit is made for the repayment of 
such deposits and interest; and every bank with which 
such deposit may be made shall loan such United 
States notes so deposited, in such manner as will pro- 
mote industry and the interests of labor, and at arate 
ofinterest not exceeding halfof] percent. per annum, 
greater than the rate paid by such banking associa- 
tion; and all such loans and deposits shall bemade, 
so far as practical, in States having less than their 
proportion of banking capital under tho apportion- 
ment contemplated by the act to amend an act to 
provide a national currency secured by pledgo of 
United States bonds, and to provide for the circu- 
lation and redemption thereof, approved March 3, 
1865. The Secretary of the Treasury shall have power 
to prescribe all rules and regulations and do all acts 
necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this 
act, and control banking associations as to deposits 
and the loaning thereof, as herein authorized, 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That tho Secre- 
tary of the ‘Treasury may in his discretion require all 
internal revenues in California, Nevada, and Oregon 
to be paid in gold coin, allowing the valuo prescribed, 
when not greater than the market rates, so_as to 
mako the payments equal to payments in United 
States notes. And he may pay interest onthe bonds 
of the United States, to holders so electing,in United 
States notes, at the value for the timo being herein 
preseribed, when the current market rate of gold is 
not less than the prescribed rates, so that, the pay- 
ments so made shall be an cquivalent for the gold 
interest payable on such bond. And the Secretary 
of the ‘reasury may in his discretion receive customs 
datic¢s in United States notes, in amount equivalent 
in value to gold coin at the rate for the time being 
herein preseribed. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, June 29, 1863. 
_ Statement showing the actsof Congress authoriz- 
ing the issuc of 6 per cent. five-twenty bonds, andthe 
amountissucad on account of subscriptions, sales, and 
conversion of other securities, by quarters, to the 29th 
of February, 1868, inclusive: 

Six percent. five-twenty bonds, acts of February 25, 
1862, authorizing $500,000,000 ; supplementary acts au- 
thorized $14,009,000 additional, namely, act March 
3, 1864, $11,000,090. and acts of June 30, 1864, and Jan- 
uary 28, 1865, $4,000,600. 

May 1, 1862, quarter ending June 30, 

1862 amne- $13,990,600 00 

2,589,803 45 

8,740,802 16 

7,172,900 00 
156,583,753 83 

84,639,628 51 
161,480,438 31 
. 75,632,573 74 


Quarter ending September 30, 1864 
Quarter ending December 31, 1862.. 
Quarter ending March 31. 1863. 
Quarter ending June 30, 1863. 
Quarter ending September 30, 1863. 
Quarter ending December 31, 1863.. 
uarter ending March 31, 1864. 
Quarter ending June 39, 1866... 


PEIER 


. 4,000,000 00 |} 
Potalar nn O14, 780, 500. 00 | 


i 


_ Amount of six per cent, five-twenty honds issued 
per act of March 3, 1864, bearing date of November 
1, 1864, with date of sales or subscriptions: 

Quarter ending June 30, 1864.....cesereaee $3,882,500 


Six per cent. five-twenty bonds, per act of June 30, 1864, 
dated November 1, 1864. i 


uarter ending March 31, 1867.. ae 
uarter ending Juno 30, 1867... 


Six per cent, five-twenty bonds per act of March 3, 1835 
dated November 1, 1865, 
Quarter ending December 31, 1866. 


vee $05,175,500 


Quarter ending June 30, 1806...... 98,367,000 
Quarter ending Soptember 30, 1866 ~ 75,956,750 
Quarter ending Decomber 381, 1806.......... . 1,928,000 


Tobl...ceseee sosabaenseesssecnecerensesenseaeseee BLL 427,250 


Six per cent. five-twenty bonds per act af March 3, 1865, 
: dated July 1. 186. 


Quarter ending December 81, 1866 $88,754,850 


Quarter ending March 31, 18¢ 79,795,900 
Quarter ending June 30, 1867 183,829,500 
Quarter ending September 30, 28,769,550 
Quarter ending December 8], 1867... 4,899,500 
From Decembor 31 to February 29, 1868. 1,066,950 

Total... OAT EET E EE P $336,616,250 


Six per cent. five-twentu bonds ner aot of March 3, 1805, 
r oee A Gated. July 1, 1861. 


Quarter ending September 30, 1867 $79,079,400 
Quarter cnding December 31, 1867. 188,524,500 
From December 31 to February 29, 1867... 32,450,100 
$245,054,000 

Recapitulation. i 

Act of March 3, 1865, dated November 1, 
1865 seve SIBI, 427,250 


Act of March 3, 1865, dated July 1, 1865.. 836,616,250 
Act of March 3, 1865, dated July 1, 1867.. 245,054,000 


$763,097,500 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, June 29, 1868. 

Statement showing the acts authorizing the issue 
of three-year seven three-tenths per cent. notes, and 
the amount issued on account of subscription and 
disbursements to creditors of the Government by 
quarters, and also the redemption thereof by pur- 
chase and convorsion into six per cent. five-twonty 
bonds, act of March 3, 1865: 


August 15, 1864, quarter ending September_ 39, 


E DEO EEAO 
And June 15, quarter cnding December a 

31, 1864... .ssssccrscsscnsersocersenserenrcensens neess 54,044,650 
July 16, 1865, quarter ending March 3}, 

865 .. cesenrpeescensseesen nasa seonen 85,082,400 


7. 475,085,780 
7) 158.382, 000 


Quarter ending June 30, 18 j 
Quarter ending September 30, 186: 


Total amount subscribed for...........4. $829,992,400 


August 15, 1864, quarter ending March 31, 
1866 


$12,978,400 
10,462,450 


And June 15, quarter ending June 30, 1866 
And July 15, 1865, quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1866 
Quarter ending December 31, 1860 
Quarter ending March 31, 1807 
Quarter ending June 20, 1867... 
Quarter ending September 30, 15 
uarter ending December 31, 1867. 
From December 31 to February 20, 1868... 


Total amount redecmed by purchase, 
ANG CONVELSION .....cccrseceseerssecnecerseeee $G25, 521,700 


The aggregate outstanding principal of the debt 
of the United States, as represented by bonds, notes, 
and other securities, was greatest on the Istof March, 
1866, when the whole amount of the principal, less 
bonds issued to the Pacific Railroad Companics and 
cash in the Treas- 

ULY, WAS erresereeee er $23 707,906,000 22 


On Mareh 1, 1867, it Decrease. 
WAG ..scssreersessereese 2,017,841,889 80 $190,064,110 42 
On March 1, 1868, it 
WA 2 nieda e 2,497,359,622 84 20,482,266 96 
On March 1, 1869, it 


... 2,491,399,904 38 5,959,718 46 
« 2,410,704,275 22 80,695,629 16 


Total regueton osonni rn $27,201,725 GO 


was 
On F£ 
it was 


Reduction daring the last 11 months... $80,695,029 18 
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Table exhibiting the amount L the various denominations of legal-tender notes and temporary loans outstanding, and the cash in the United 
States Treasury, and the bank notes outstanding at various dates since July 1, 1862. 


[Each amount is made up to and includes the date of the day preceding that given in the margin.] 


FEF Ee : Fis Bee 423 4 gees A Cash in Treasury. 
Ba 28 EPEC oa. z 3 saa ga a 
“ga BA 2580 aes i. 3 Teiko 2 ! rg 
Bee $ aD] S37. 83 2 EPERE 2 E g g 
Date 33 a. o 33 Os ED os = SLAA 2 e as 
Heo | apu ee. | ass | fess re B | ge° 38 Ẹ ms g EE 
geag | S88 | Boga | Fees | $ S |#e83¢.| 2 53 3 Si 
Sage Shag Suet a ar Èa e3 Sg o 2 ma 
2859 | Bes ges | sede É g |888ese| Š 5 g gs 
jan] Py © i= i] B a n D © H 
| $149,660,000 - = ~ - = - #$183,998,945 7 - - 
390,997,608 | $20,192,456 : - = $102,384,085 - 238,677,218 - - - 
426,160,569 | 22,210,483 | $153,720,850 | 83,880,000 - R 157, 815 F = - - $11,766,986 
E E E EE EE 
Dt Al E Od did, - w - - ag y y 
433,160,569 24, 502,413 | 126,862,250 | 102,329,680 - 49,550,345 = 7 = - 24359416 
No vember {| 433,160,569 | 20,725,871 | 120,519,110 | 102,329,680 > 48, is 976 2 - - - 19,868,652 
We 
Pepper Le 5 : : : ; 2 5 oS 700 z i ` : 
Apne g a z 2 ee : : p 56,481,921 
pri - m = æ , , ji a = 
flay 1 433,160,569 | 24,366,541 | 57,758,040 | 168,241,960 7 61,108,412 12, 690,080 3 3 2 16,835,861 
Juno Í 433,160,569 | 24,687,404 | 50,856,380 | 175,143,620 7 71,428,721 212,395 = : - 25,148,702 
July 1 432,751.842 | 25,005, 44,954,230 | 193,756,080 - 89,981,077 ie 187,860 - 36,278,827 
August 433,160,569 | 25,750,033 | 39,954,230 | 212,121,470 6 99,116,845 | 161,231,715 s $91,401,775 | $35,337,858 | 110,739,638 
Septemb 433,160,569 | 26,344,743 | 33.954,230 | 217,024,160 7 107,148,713 | 176,213,955 - 42,782, 5,435,771 | 88,218,055 
Roverberi:] 498160860 | Arao B, E T DSST | Teao | ooon] SAAd] Greate | RTT 
7 73,012,14 - 5,000, iS 50,57 
December 1} 426,741,396 | 26,105,197 | 32,536,901 | 167,012,141 - 89,523,107 | 219,875,633] —- 44,587,142 | 47,224,879 | 9LSIL521 | 
January L... 420,231,390 | 26,000,421 8,536,900 | 180,012,141 - 97,257,195 | 236,636,098 - 44,993,271 | 45,735,551 | _ 90,728,822 
February 1...) 423,902,223 | 26'553,245 8'536,000 | 180.112 T41 - 114,755,840 | 249,075,543 - 56,050,186 | 51,443,162 | 107,498,348 
March L e| 428,435,873 | 27,523,735 8,536,900 | 174,012,141 - 118,577,940 | 257,005,043 - 60,282,767 | 55,736,192 018,959 
a 422,749,252 | 28,005,452 8,536,900 | 172,012.14} - 121,751,970 | 263,411,653 - 60,077,68 62,069,701 | 122,147,381 
415161318 28,192,018 6,036,900 | 167,012,141 Š 131,497,854 | 269,299,638 - 61,310,622 | 76,076,407 | 187,987,02 
BIE 2, 334, 065 - 162.012.140 s 124561,486 | 275,879,943 - 70,011,126 | 50,679,958 | 129,691,084 
inn O13 68 | 27,070,877 3 159,012,140 - 120,174,997 | 281,479,908 - 85,881,510 | 52,638,526 | 138,520,036 
0,861,728 | 26,684,139 $ 56,012,140 - 118,665,470 | 285,319,903 i 75,995,206 | 61,322,127 | 137,317,333 
3st 0,603,592 | 26,483,998 - 155,512,140 - 45,538,000 | 288,719,588 - 56,207,749 | 76,383,918 | 132,631,667 
i ‘3 309, 165,202 | 27,020,273 £ 155,512,140 - 22,500,000 | 291,064,321 sie 1,953,858 | 86,259,909 | 128,213,167 
novan bor 1j 3! 0,195,785 27,088,010 - 148,512,140 - - 292,964,532 | 236,785,085 30,918, 94 99,413,019 | 180,326,961 
coombor LJ 385,441,849 | 98°620;950 ʻ 147,387,140 = - 296,882,327 z 40,195,821 | 95,168,816 | 135,364,637 
ary 380,497,842 | 28,732,812 E 144,900,840 - - 298,588,419 : 33,895,7 97,841,568 L 333 
381,427,090 | 29,743,134 - 143,064,640 - - 298,614,754 - 25 060.188 | ISEO Ts 25.799 
376,235,626 | 29,514,722 > 141,308,830 a - 293,738,734 = 52,552,368 | 107,271,031 150/833'599 
375,417,249 | 29,217,495 3 9,028,630 7 - 298,866,824 S "398,897 |. 105,956,477 | . 140,285,304 
374,247,637 975,375 7 434,774,510 - = 98,898, : 33,838,558 | 114,250,444 089, 
373,209,737 "458,07. í 30,030,240 7 - 8,130.87 3 72,666,165 | _ 98,758,418 | 171,424,583 
371,992,029 | 28,307,524 z 122,394,480 - - 298,625,379 - 71,979 564 | 108,419,638 | 180,399,202 
309,164,844 | 28,554,730 108,329,430 a = 298,812,314 - 72,474,296 | 102,905,174 | 175,379,470 
365,164,844 | 29,392,173 959,380 „512,33 - 5,279,186 | 299,043,841 z 47,013,015 | 101,263,020 | 148,336,095 
W ~| 861,164,844 9,864,713 959,380 | 86,322,680 : 5,012,204 | 299,103,996 2 31,813,350 | 103,298,660 | 135,112,010 
ovember 1.) 357,164,844! 30,706,633 863,240 | 71,875,040 | $11,560,000 4,168,376 | 299,153,206 à 22,458,081 | 111,540,317 | 133,098,398 
December 1. 356,212,473 | 30,929,984 868,240 | 69,315,110 | "12,855,000 2,830,901 | 299,401,456 - 37,486,175 | 100,690,646 | 138,176,821 
January 1... 356,159,197 | 31,507,584 716,192 | 56,197,590 | 23,265,000 2,674,816 | 299,846,206 . - 25,770,353 | 108,430,254 34,200,604 
February 1...| 356,159,127 | 32,246,439 716,192} 53,145,170 | 25,040,000 2,474,626 | 299,932,296 | - 2577707350 | 08.491163 ta 000 314 
i a January 1, finance report for 1863, page 224. t For July, 1864, finance report for 1864, pages 18 and 19, o 
inance report for 1805, pago 9. 2 Statistics of the United States, page 55. 
Same TF eae 7 f a te TS Te bao 7] a3 a ary — = gi 
FEELT: FEF EFELER 38 gez E p EREFDEG Cash in Treasury. 
BS of | SBR kekaboo ia p” ge By (Ssec8S.) p B aig 
Date. caddis Sok Ay. PQalPowk a ag aa 3 peage 23 So "Sa Bos ‘S58 | 
SBSTR | sama [Coen p Rees os| SB #2 |s8e8e8"h SE 28 |Seaues| Sops 
Bessa Bosa (PORTS Q/skn soe ga © BoM syle nS a aS SBE eves 
SARSA | BEBE |gncenSaPsssas| gs = ARRA =e S |P@gze*) seks 
$356,157,747 | $32,307,947 | $616,192 | $52,407, 780 $25,585,000 | $1,890,700 | $299,680,708 |$21,754,082.) $10,623,374 - 37 
356.144 737 | 32888089 | GIGIO? |"B1403560 | 28.200000 | "128400 | "28ST | 23200 | *Boraravot7 z EESAN 
356,141,727 | 32,450,489 | 616,192 19.318800 28,320,000 | 1,032,400 | 299,717,435 | 32174136 | 106,909,658 - 139,083,794 | 
356,144,212 | 82,531,589 | 555,492 | 29,617,250 | 50,000, : 299,794,600 | 43,279,120.! 90,228,559 - 133,507,679 
256,141,723 | 32,626,951 | 555,492 | 28,161,810 | 50,000,000 | 797,02% | 999;769'855 | 27337751 | 99914105 - 127,291,857 
356. 021, 073 818 | 555,492. | 27,618,800 | 50,000,000, 746,520 |  299.868,018 | 20,644,358 | 83,409,917 3 110,054,276 
September 356, 021,03 31,802,218 | 555,492 | 15,628,980 | 62,205,000 744,920 | 299,922,170 | 15,071,070 | 92,570,901 7 107,641,971 
Q clas 350.021,07: 32,083,014 445,492 | 11,574,000 | 65,230,000 | 744,920 | 299,806,565 | 13,385,994 | _ 96,801,847 = 110257841 
November 56.021.073 | 33,413,085 | 445.492 5,128,310 | 53,325,000 | 314,860 | 209,887,675 | 10,465,033 | 103,407,985 - 113,873,019 
ecember 1... 356,021,073 | 33,875,268 | 445,492 4,224,920 | 58,140,000 | 243,160 | 299,825,029 | 18,253,946 | 88,425,374 - 106,679,320 
January bau.. | 356,021,073 | 34,215,715 | 445,492 3,878,290 | 55,965,000} 197,310 | 299,747,569 | 13,063,092! 98,763,368 3 
February Ta 856,021,073 85,511,127 | 445,492 3.599.170 | 57,410:000 | 1931313 | 29735987 | 17441332 | 88"739"716 z 108 Hi N 
March 1.. 356,021,073 | 36,781,547 | 375,452 3,422,460 | 57,140,000 | 189,010 | 299,853,417 | 168531529 | 98,741,260 - 115594789 
356,065,155 | 30,675,830 | 360,192 220,690 | 54,605,000 | 188,510 | 299,822,983 | 6,802,628 | 104,203,303 | ` I 111,005,993 
356,063,844 | 35,350,323 | 347,792 3,097,000 | 53,240 188,510 | 209,853,765 | 7,806,564 | 108,338,932 - 116,235,497 
355,059,244 | 33,452,323 | 340,402 2,956,350 | 53,075,000 | 186,610 | 299,750,863 | 19,984,555 | 105:180,189 | 43,093,295 128258039 
356.056,832 | 32,062,027 | 338,552 2,871,410 | 52,120,000. 186,310]  299.742,475 | 37,097,818 | 110,202,712 | "8807.282 156,167,813 
356,116,719 | 81,030,299 | 397,772 2,785,910 | 50,810,000 | 384110 | 299,782,810 | 23,381,654 | 103,131,610] 27.012137 153,550,002 
356,114,913 | 30.711,799 | 318.482 2,714,980 | 50,780,000 | 383,110 | 209,746,310 | 121144487 | 101,214,986 | 37.331805 150,691,363 
Q r 356.114 64 33,001,298 | 305,752 2,640,770 | 50,545,000 | 183,010 | 299,789,895 | 6,559,004 | 108804058] 50.751120 166,114,783 
ovember 356,113,258 | 37,035,442 | 300.852 2,576,210 | 47,640,000 | 182,410 | 299,725,655 | 7,249,295 | 116994711 | 64280547 188,523,554 
Perens TOUT. | 856,118,258 | 38,885,564 | 299'852 2,521,150 | 47,195,000 | 182,160] 299,725,193 | 11,802,765 | 105,969,949 | 76.902.232 194,074,947 
January... 356,113,098 | 39,762,664 | 288,392 2,453,820 | 45,545,000 | 182,060} 299,629,322 | 12,773,963 | 109,159,475 4 9,387,716 
February... 356,110,258 | 40,063,512 | 282,982 2,404120 | 45,530,090 | 181900 | 299.763.470 | 81690807 HRA EEM raer aps 
Soietech sepals ean Es Boer ` ae Me . t i 
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Statement showing the market* price of United States bonds in London on or about the 1st and 15th of each month, from September 20, 1862, 
to December 28, 1867. 


United Statescou- | United Statescou-1| United States cou- | United States eae} United Statescou- 
pon bonds, 6 per] pon bonds, 5 per pon bonds,6 per} pon bonds, 5 per} pon bonds, 6 per 
Period—1862, cent., 1868. cent, 1874. Period—1863. cent., 1868, cent., 1874. cont., 1881. 
Bid. | Asked. | Bid. | Asked. | Bid. | Asked. | Bid. | Asked. | Bid. | Asked. 

January 10..... 70 74 625 63 - e 
January 24.. 70 74 60 61 z = 
60 65 56 57 - - 
Gt 67 55 G - BS 
60 65 565 5738 ~ " 
62 66 58 60 - - 
62 66 if 59% - - 
62 66 57 59 - - 
62 66 56 58 ~- - 
62 66 56 58 - - 
62 66 57 59 - - 
64t 6 58 62 - - 
67 yi 6l 63 70 71 

- - ES GOT 67 oot 

- - 58 60 67} 685 
- - 68 70 7 | 9 
- - 69 70 - - 
- - 68 70 - - 
70 V1 69 71L - - 
September 20 70 74 66 68 - - 70 - 7 
September 27. ied 70 74 66 63 70 vA 60 G4 70 73 
October 11... 73 75 70 72 October 31 -. - 58 62 68 72 
November1. 70 T4 60 65 November 1 - - 55 60 65 70 
November 22.. 73 75 63 65 November 28. - - 60 65 65 70 
December 6... 74 76 645 654 December 5.. 58 62 60 65 63 68 
December 20 70 74t 64 6t Decomber 19, 65 68 60 65 65 70 


United States coupon |United States coupon | United States coupon | United Statescoupon 
bonds, 6 per cont., bonds, 5 per cont., bonds, 6 per cent., bonds, 6 per cent., 
1868, 1874. 1881. (5-20's,) 1882. 
Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
January 2. 63 66 Gl 63 63 66 = ~ 
January 16 G4 63 60 62 63 66 ~ - 
January 30.. 62 66 59 6l GI 63 - = 
February 13. 62 66 60 52 63 G4 5 z 
February 27 63 66 59 61 635 G44 - - 
March 6... t 66 59 61 654 Obs ~ - 
63 65 59 6i 63 65 ~ - 
63 65 59 61 63 3 - - 
65 58 60 63 65 | - - 
60 62 54 58 60 62 - - 
60 6t 52 54 60 62 - ~ 
60 64 52 5t 56 60 2 z 
69 64 5t 56 58 62 54 56 
55 60} 50 54t 50 554 51 52 
- - = - - 4 46 46$ 
r - - - - - 42y 43% 
J - - - - - áls 42 
- z : 3 z a af 304 
September 1 - - ~ ~ - 7 42 Se 
October 1. - - - - - - 43 43, 
October 15. - - - - - - 47 475 o 
November - - - - - - 42) 43 
November 19. - ~ - - - - 40% dls 
December 3... - - - - - > 42 424 
December 17... - - - - ~ - 42; 425 
December 31... - - - - - - 44 443 
United Statescou- | United States cou- United States cou- | United States cou-| United States cou- 
pon bonds, Gper| pon bonda, G por pon bonda, 6 per pon bonda, 0 nor pon bonde, 6 per 
cent, % ent., (5-20, 2. i J cent., $ cent., (5-20, 2.] cent, e 
Poriod—1865. cont.;(5:20,) Period~1866. | 
Bid. | Asked. Bid. | Asked. | Bid. | Asked. Bid. | Asked. Bid. | Asked. 
January 14... z - 45, | a5 || January 20... aa S = 657 OOF E Ne 
January 28... A - - 465 i 4i I| February 3 w - 664 Gök | - - 
February 18. - z 51 5l: February 17.. = s GT OTe | s] reo 
March 7 - 51 5l: |} March 8.. 2 = 0} 10% et Zj 
Mareh 18 - ~ 523 5! i Marel 17 $ = 101 lë | = S 
April 1 - - 5G: 562 ji April lt - | - a = | - = 
April 1 - - 593 60: |) April 14 - - Ths i2 | ee ao $ 
April 2 - - 58} 59 April 28 ~ - TOt 10y | ef z 
May 13 - | - 64% 65 May 19. = = 65+ 654 g | = 
June3 - - 67 675 June 2 - - 625 67 at 7 
June 17 TL 73 68 6S} June 16 - - Gis 643 si an] - 
July 1. = = TOs val i duly 7 ~ - 65% 65 - - 
July 15 - - 71 7 || Jay 21 - - 69r 697 - 5 
uly 29... - - 703 703 | August ~- = 683 885 x A 
August 19.. - - 63 68: || August 18 E = 6S 685 - = 
September 2. - j 68? 69 | September 1.. 72 TE ve 2i | s = 
September 16.. = = 73 633 September 15. 72 725 2; 124 - > 
September 30.. - “ 70 70: September 29. 71 713 The We | - - 
October 14... - - 68% 68} || October 6... fee ae - 69+ 70 | E = 
© October 28... - - 633 69 |i October 20.. 7 = 685 | (OSE - š 
November 18 - - 63: 634 i November £ - - O82 684 e . 
December 2.. - - 64} 645 | November 17 = : 70, 104 A ene 
December 16 - 5 637 633 December 1... 7 - į 69% 10r 695 ro 
December 30... - - 644 643 | December 15 z ae 705 1 | 698 a 


* These prices are taken from the London Economist. tEx-coupons. t Papor missing from file, 
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United 1 States coupon | United States coupon | United States coupon | United States coupon | United States coupon 
bonds, ö per cent., | bonds, 6 per’ cent., bonds, 6 per cent., bonds, 6 per cent., bonds, 5 per cènt., 
; n 1874. 881, (5-20,) 1882. 1885. (40-40,) 1904. 
Period—1867. i 
: Asked. Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked, 
OTN i o a na ear ee j rs y 
5 PO AEE EOE - - - - 72% 73% 7 725 - =- 
January iy : z z z : at 728 mit ate E - 
Fobruary 2. + = - - - 73 734 72 > 727 a ji 
February a E - - - - 73 T3? 71 12, - ~ 
March . = - - - 73 734 Tl; yl - - 
March 16 . - - = = 74 743 727 Bs - - 
March 30 . - -. - - 74h 744 73% 38 - - 
April 1 á - - - - ‘73% 73% T23 124 - - 
May 4 - - = ~ 71 as 703 cal - - 
May 18 - - - - 72 (2% 713 a - - 
guna : - 7 : B P A ni : 
15 - - - - 2g 735 $ ile - -~ 
Jore 68 72 5 z 72} 73 708 708 z =- 
July 20 68 72 - - 725 723 Ti lz - - 
August 3 68 72 - = 724 T25 714 Te - ~ 
‘August T. 68 72 - - 733 74 72} T24 - - 
September 70 72 - - 735 739 71s 725 = > 
September 2 - - a - 724 73 708 105 = a 
October 5. = =- à - ls 723 69} 70 - - 
October 19 - - - - 683 635 663 665 - - 
November - - =. - 69% 70 68 6Sz - - 
November 16 v4 75 - ~ 703 705 694 693 - - 
December 7. 73 75 72 T- 71h 713 70 70% - - 
December 14 73 75 Y3. 75 Yis 713 70 702 - - 
December 28 73 75 73 15 723 723 705 TLs 68 683 
Gold production of the United States for the twenty-two years from 1848 to 1869, inclusive: 
Amount carried by i 
Year. Exports of treasure from San Francisco per ships’ manifests from 1848 to 1863. fated "at ten por Totals apnea om 
cent. ; 
f 
Trom ae to 185 vinolusive a A $66,000,000 $6,600,000 $72,600,000 
| Lo May 1, estimated Sl, p 5 
Remaining cight mont 24,492 ao 45,989,000 4,598,000 50,587,000 
erst Fe 779,000 4,577,900 ` 50,356,900. 
4,965,000 5,496,500 60,461,500 
52,045, 33 5,204,563 59,250,196 
45,161,731 4,516,173 49,677,904 
50,697,434 5,069,743 55,767,177 
48,976,692 4,897,669 3,874, 
47,548,026 4,754,802 52,302,828 
47,640,462 | . 4,764,046 | 52,404,508 
42,395,916 4,232,591 46,558,507 
40,676,758 4,067,675 44,744,433 
42,561,761 4,256,176 46,817,937 
‘071,92 4,607,192 51,179,112 
56,707,201 5,670,720 62,377,921 
45,308,227 4,530,822 49,839,019 
44,364,393 4,436,439 48,800,832 
4l, 676, 292 4, 167,629 45, 843, 921 
Total manifested and unmanifested exports of bullion $864,495, 446 $86,440, 544 950,944,900 | 
Specie and bullion retained in usc on the Pacific coast (estimated)... EEE T EPE EE E AAEE AR 45,000,000 
Total... 995,944,990 
Deduct receipts from British Columbia and Mexico (partly estimated)... L 35,000,000 
Approximate total production of ie Pantie eont uf tho United Btates from. ini to | 
December 51, 1867, inclusive.. ve io iks ial $960, 944,990 


The above includes the product of Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and Arizona, as well as that of California. 
To this has beon added the product of Montana, Colorado, the Appalachian gold region, and other unenumerated sources; and the following table is presented 
as containing the total gold product of the United Dtates and Territories from 1848 to the beginning ‘OF 1805, namely: ` 


California, &e., (in round numbers,)... 
Montana.. 
Colorado.. 
Appalachian gold region........ 


New Mexico, Utah, and other sourees not enumerated... 


OG] AEROPOSTALE AAE da sscnusauudeeiesd des vacieatiSavbesbersdads Vode daiassens soil cau VAERE E IIE A TATE, 


In addition to the above, the following statistics 
for ` 1868 and 1869 arc presented : 
Reccipts at San Francisco from the interior of 
California a, Nevada, Oregon, &e.: 
iva SH, aa 955 


6,474 


Total for the 2 YENE siarp nen $100, 460,429 


1 amount nämanitssted, Tpor Gi cert.: 


. $5,117,895 
4,928,647 


$10,046,042 


+» $56,291,350 
54,215,121 


Total for the 2 years... ae PAIE $110,5 506,471 
This may be accepted as embracing nearly the 


entire product of the States and Territories uponthe 
Pacific coast for the 2 years in question, Noreturns 


of the product of Montana, Colorado, &c., during 
the same time; but the following is a statement of 
their product in 1867: 

Montana, (gold) 
New Mexico, 
Colorado, (gold 


Colorado, (silve 560,000 

Utah, Appalachia: ¢ 
specified sources, (gold) 2,700,000 
$17,500,000 


The gold product of Montana from 1862 te 1867, 
inclusive, was as follows: 


iy 1 


Total product to end OF L867. se.ssesuse cree 872,100,000 


ae |] 


z at 000,000 
in "000, 000 

9,500,000 
+ $1,075,500, 000 


1 The falling off in 1867 may be attributed in part to 
the activity of Indian hostilities and the consequent 
interruption of emigration during that year. As- 
suming a slight increase in 1868 and 1869, the total 
production of the United States i in those 2 years was 


as follows: 
1868. 1869. 
Pacific coast... 56,291,850 $54,215,121 
Montana, Colorado, &e., a 
(estimated)... cceceeeers 17,600,009 18,400,000 
Total... seesseseree areenat $73,891,350  . $72,615,121 
=e SS 


The above figures represent the provinate total 
product of bullion, including silver as well as gold. 
Tt is difficult to obtain full statistics in re; ard to the 
annual product of the former metal. The largest 
yield, however, has baen from the mines of Nevada, 
particularly the Comstock loda, Tho following tabla 
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gives the bullion product of the State from 1859 to 
1867, inclusive: ; š 


$50,000 
+ 800,000 
< 2,300,000 


s 16,500; 
18,500,000 
sessescensussasssesieesceavessseies visere sess: 889,450,000 


Ofthis amount 881,000,000 werc yielded by the mines 
on the Comstock lode alone. : 

The bullion of these mines consists of a mixture 
of gold and silver, and the ratio of the value of tho 
two inetals is shown by a table compiled from the 
assays made at the Silver State Reduction Works 
in 1863 and 1864, is, gold 348-10 per cent.; silver, 
65 3-10 per cent. 3 ‘ 

Assuming the same ratio for total. bullion pro- 
duct of the State, the quantity of silver produced in 


Ho. or Rears. 


a nn 


Nevada from 1859 to 1867, inclusive, amounts to 
$58,410,850. For California, Idaho, Colorado, Ore- 


gon, and New Mexico, no exact statistics of silver 
production appear to have been kept. From the 

ake Superior mines the following amounts were 
deposited. in the United States Mint and branches 
for the years named: 


$15,623 00 
+ 30,1211 


Totales aa aE sovisaccs «$183,382 72 


aaa 


EDWARD YOUNG, - 


dn charge of Burean 


BUREAU or STATISTICS, 
March 9, 1870. 


Coinage ut the United States Mint and branches, for each year from 1847 to 1869, inclusive. 


= -= rasane 6: 
Year. Gold, Silver. Copper. Total 
$20,221,385 00 $2,374,450. 00 $61,836 69 $22,657,671 69 
8,775,512 50 2,040,050 00 : 64,157 99 5,879,720 49 
9,007,761 50 2,114,950 00 41,984 32 11,164,695 82 
31,981,738 50 1,866,100 00 44,407 50 83,892,306 00 
2,614,492 50 99,635 43 63,488,524 93 


56,846,187 50 
55,213,906 94 


59,343,365 35 5,190,670 17 
68 


61,678,576 55 
22,645,729 90 
23,982,748 31 
30,685,609 95 
37,129,430 40 
39,838,878 82 
24,141,215 08 
32,027,966 03 


850,086 99 463,800 00 25,296, 

950,218 69 1,183,330 32,819,248 Gt 
1,596,646 58 16,570 39,672,647 04 
1,562,694 18 1,879,540 00 43,281,113 00 
1,592,086 48 1,713,385 00 27,447,616 54 
1,574,937 17 1,279,655 00 34,881,958 20 


$888,961,254 20 


$9,323,849 03 


$72,289,958 89 


nn nnn 


The Tarif, 
SPEECH OF HON. EUGENE M. WILSON, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In vam Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 29, 1870. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whoie, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 
1068) to amend existing laws relating to the duty on 
imports, and for other purposes— 


Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota, said: 

Mr. Coarrman: I desire to discuss this bill 
in regard to its failure to relieve the people at 
atime when relief is especially needed. All 
circumstances combine to render relief practi- 
cable except the unwillingness of certain classes 
to relinquish a system of inordinate gains. For 
eight years the grievous and increasing burdens 
imposed by the high-tariff policy have been 
borne with but little complaint. The people 
received the plea of the necessities of war and 
suffered in silence. Since the close of the 
conflict they have accepted the statement of 
the requirements of the public debt and said 
but little. But patience has ceased to be a 
virtue, and they now demand a reduction of 
their taxes. They will no longer be put off by 
the never-kept promises of the partyin power, 
but require action andatonce. National feel- 
ing is stirred to its depths, and all over the 
land are calm men thinking this question for 
themselves instead of trusting the deceptive 
assertions of party leaders that all will be made 
right in due time. It is then our immediate 
duty to inquire what reduction can be made 


Bureau OF STATISTICS, March 9, 1870. 


| and in what manner it can be made of the 
‘| most benefit to the people. 
THE DIFFERENT CLASSES ON REDUCTION OF TAXES, 

We find upon this question three classes: 
the President and his peculiar adherents, who 
desire no material reduction of taxes, but who 
i| would use all surplus to create a sinking {und ; 
the protectionists, who are willing and anxious 
to reduce internal revenue and income taxes; 
and the anti-protectionists, who would reduce 
as much us the necessities of an economically 
administered Government will bear, and make 
the reduction principally in the tariff duties. 

The Executive party is too small to need 
further consideration. 

The protectionists desire the reduction of 
internal revenue and income taxes, from no 
desire to help the people, but merely to create 
a necessity to maintain the present enormous 
tariff rates. The income tax is one of the least 
objectionable of taxes, because it falls en- 
tirely upon the wealthy. It is paid by some 
250,009 persons, all told, and never reaches 
the cabins of the poor. To the extent we 
reduce this we must retain the increased price 
of all dutiable articles that enter into the con- 
sumption of every-day life. When we remove 
the 334,000,000 of income tax we help the rich 
alone. But when we take that amount from 
the tariff duties we relieve the rich and poor 
alike. Many of the largest of the taxable in- 
comes have been created by the tribute which 
the whole people have been compelled to pay 
by this protective system, and it is but just 
that some of it should come back. 


The anti-protectionists desire the reduction 
to be made in tariff duties, because by so doing 


they not only relieve the people of the amount 
actually paid into the Treasury, but'of at least 
three times as much paid our manufacturers in 
the increased price of their products. |’ 
ae A REDUCTION CAN BR MADE, . : 

Can a reduction be made? . Does the Gov- 
ernment need all the revenue now being raised? 
At the end of the last fiscal year there was a 
surplus of near $100,000,000, The. increase 
of revonue received this year over last will be 
at least $35,000,000.. We willbe saved a num- 
ber of millionsin the matter of paying bounties. 
The bonds purchased will save us $6,000,000 
of interest. We have no new $7,000,000 call 
for Alaska projects, unless the Senate should, 
as is not probable, be beguiled to aid the 
President and his lobby in their curions and 
doubtful course after San Domingo. The pro- 
posed reduction of the Army bill should save 
several millions, There must, then, be a sur- 
plus of $150,000,000, unless the Administra- 
tionis woefully extravagant. Shall we continue 
raising this surplus, or shall we lessen it by 
reducing the taxes? What necessity for it? 
There is no anticipated war ; there is no due 
debt pressing for payment. . Thebondholders, 
exempt from taxation, do not desire payment. 
The Secretary of the Treasury claims he can 
exchange them for 4, 43, and 5 percents. That 
is less interest than any private individual can 
borrow at, and we of the far West, who have to 
pay twelve per cent. for our private debts, prefer 
to let our portion of the public liability run for 
awhile at four or five. 

Whence, then, comes this persistent cry for 
a large sinking fand, for a rapid extinction of 
the public debt? It is from those interested 
in that peculiar system of revenue most bur- 
densome to the people and most advantageous 
to the monouGlets. that. system compelling 
the consumer of manufactured articles to pay 
largely increased prices, of which increase but 
one fourth reaches the public Treasury; that 
system which under the present tariff compels 
the payment of duties running from 30 to 800 
per cent. upor the ordinary necessities of life, 
all of which duty must in the end be paid by 
the consumers. 

THE CLAIM TAT PROTECTION REDUCES PRICES. 

Protectionists, it is true, have the audacity 
to claim that prices have lowered under the 
influence of a high-tariff tystem; but they for- 
get to tell that gold has run down from 250 to 
111; they forget to tell you how much lower 
still prices have been reduced in other coun- 
tries. They exhibit a list of prices 20 or 3 
years ago, and because improvements in ma- 
chinery, increased skill of operatives, and 
greater production of raw material have kept 
pace with tho civilization of the world, and 
owered the price of production, they ery, ‘‘Be- 
hold the beneficent resulis of a high tarif!” 
Becanse lumber can be made cheaper with 
gang and circular saws than under their grand- 
fathers’ system of saw-pit and cross-cut, they 
would have you believe the reduction the effect 
of high duties. Because the farmer can har- 
vest and thresh cheaper with reaper and header 
and horse-power threshing- machine than under 
the ancient plan of sickle and flail, they would 
give all the glory to the protective system. 
Upon some such basis they are asking higher 
duties, reasoning, no doubt, that if a tariff 
averaging 47 per cent. lowers prices, one twice 
as great will lower them twice as much. Their 
argumentative process 1s similar to that of our 
Emerald friend, who, to the boisterous peddler 
proclaiming that his patent stove would save 
half the wood, proposed to buy two and save it 
all, Perhaps, by continuing this duty-raising 
process indefinitely, they may in time be en- 
abled to make presents of their goods. 

No, Mr. Chairman, this claint of reduced 
pricesistoo absurd to deserveserious argument. 
its daily refutation is badin every dutiable arti- 
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cle purchased.. We imported during the last 
year $463,000,000; of those leading articles 
of consumption, cotton, woolen, and iron, some 
$76,000,000. We manufactured at home of 
the same articles about $459,000,000. We 
paid duties upon $76,000,000imported,amount- 
ing to $40,000,000, which was an increase of 
the price of the articles to that extent. The 
price of the $459,000,000 home production, 
not being held down by foreign competition, 
was similarly raised, the increase amounting 


to $238,000,000, which we paid, not into ‘the | 


Treasury, but into the pockets of the manufac- 
turers. 
EFFECT OF TARIFF ON MINNESOTA. 

I represent principally a farming constitu- 
ency, though residing at the most promising 
manufacturing point of the Northwest. Upon 
us this tariff is specially burdensome. Weare 
subject to its heavy drafts with but little of its 
compensating benefits, if any such exist. Time 
will not permit going into extended particu- 
lars, but I will illustrate its effects by a few 
instances. 

It is estimated that the people of the United 
States use on an average 100 pounds of iron a 
year per head. The population of my State is 
near 500,000. We use, then, annually 25,000 
tons of iron. The tariff on this will average 
more than $20 per ton, and raise the price that 
much. My State is thus paying $500,000, 
each year tax upon the use of iron alone. It 
isupon the plows, harrows, hoes, axes, wagons, 
chains, stoves, thrashing-machines, reapers, 
mowers, horseshoes, everything into the pro- 
duction of which iron enters. 

But this increased price of iron injures us in 
another and more serious manner. It increases 
the cost of our transportation ; it increases the 
cost of constructing steamboats and railroads 
and keeping them in repair. This increase is 
large, and largely increases freights. A calcu- 
lation made with reference to the Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, and St. Paul railway shows that 
from this cause alone the transportation of 
wheat from the center of our State to Lake Mich- 
igan has increased four centsabushel. It would 
be moderate to add six cents a bushel more 
for the balance of the route to the sea board. 
The luxury of our tariff on iron, then, costs 
us $1,000,000 extra to move our surplus crop 
to tide-water market. One and a half millions 
does this tariff, then, take from us in increased 
prices. Less than $250,000 of this goes into 
the Treasury; more than $1,250,000 to the 
iron manufacturers for profits. 

The people of my State use at least $5,000,- 
000 worth of clothing annually. The price of 
this clothing is raised by the tariff some 70 per 
cent. Without it what costs them $5,000,000 
would cost but $3,000,000. The remaining 
$2,000,000 is a tax, about $700,000 to the Gov- 
ernment and $1,300,000 to the manufacturers. 

We have within the last few years constructed 
800 miles of railroad in our State. The cost 
of railroads over our prairie country is in- 
creased at least one fourth by increased price 
of material consequent upon the tariff. Under 
a proper scale of duties we might have built 
with the same capital 200 miles more road. 
This would have opened 6,000 square miles 
of country to settlement, 24,000 homesteads, 
and have given us 100,000 more population. 
Of this development and its consequent ben- 
efits we have been deprived by this protective 
system; and yet it is proposed by this bill to 
raise the tariff on railroad iron from $15 68 per 
ton to $22 40. 

Mr. CAKE. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota will allow me to state that when the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means 
reported the bill he said that articles not spe- 
cifically mentioned would remain the same as 

before. Now, railroad ironis a particular kind 
of iron, and of course will remain subject to 
the present duty. 


egch ton. 


Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. Thestatement 
of the chairman of the committee can have no 
weight against the obvious language of the bill. 
It provides “that iron of every character and 
description not herein enumerated shall pay one 
cent per pound.” Ifthe gentleman can estab- 
lish his proposition that railroad iron has neither 
character or description, then he may be right ; 
not otherwise. My construction isthe only one 
the language will legally bear. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Such was not the inten- 
tion of the committee. It may be that some 
verbal alteration is necessary in that part of 
the bill. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. There cer- 
tainly is. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Neuer] in his speech upon this subject 
makes a statement which I see announced ina 
Philadelphia paper in large head lines as a 
“hard nut for free-traders to ecrack.’? He 
states that in the manufacture of railroad iron 
$18 of agricultural products are consumed to 
Accept, for the sake of argument, 
his statement. We cannol make a profit of 
over 20 per cent. on agricultural products. 
Our advantage, then, of their consumption is 
but $3 60 perton. This bill proposes to make 
us pay $20 enhanced price upon this same ton 
of railroad iron. Not so hard a nut to crack, 
after all. 


FALLACIOUS ARGUMENTS OF PROTECTIONISTS. 


But how are these facts met by the advocates 
of that system? They tell us we are more than 
compensated for all this tribute by the market 
they create for our grain; that their greater 
demand raises the price of agricultural products 
and gives the tax-ridden farmer his compensa- 
tion. Let us examine this point. The great 
iron State of Pennsylvania fails to raise wheat 
enough to support herself by 3,500,000 bushels. 
Of the whole surplus in States raising more 
than what is needed for home consumption 
Minnesota furnishes one ninth. We then sell 
Pennsylvania one ninth of her deficiency, or 
near 400,000 bushels. Our whole profit or 
advantage in selling this could not exceed 
$80,000. This, then, is all we get from Penn- 
sylvania for the $1,500,000 extra we are obliged 
to pay by reason of her tariff policy. 

The whole deficiency of wheat in the defi- 
cient States amounts to 80,000,000 bushels. 
Of this our share of sales would be but 
8,333,333} bushels, and our advantage from it 
but $660,000. Thus the whole profit of our 
sales of wheat to the manufacturing States 
does not pay one half the tariff on iron alone. 
Where does our surplus go? It goes out with 
the $70,000,000 worth of wheat and flour 
exported. 

This whole idea of the immense amount of 
consumers created by a high tariff while the 
most specious is at the same time the most 
fallacious of the protective arguments. It has 
only gained credence from the general failure 
to make calculations. Itis buta small portion 
of the manufactures that are fostered by a 
tariff. Were it not for the duty on raw mate- 
rial, or lower order of manufactured articles, 
none would be needed on the higher branches, 
which employ the great proportion of the oper- 
atives. A tariff on iron renders necessary more 
tariff on steel; a tariff on iron and steel renders 
necessary a tariff on all the articles manufac- 
tured from them. Thus in the manufacture of 
iron into bar there are employed in the United 
States only 115,000 hands. Of these but 
54,500 are employed in manufacturing pig iron, 
the remaining 60,500 in forges and rolling- 
mills. Now, were there no tariff on pig iron 
there would belittle or none needed on bar iron; 
so that the pig-iron operatives should alone be 
considered in the class of consumers created by 
a tariff asa market for agricultural products. 
The thousands and tens of thousands of men 
working in iron, machinists, blacksmiths, 


wagon-makers, &c., need no tariff to protect 
them except against the advantage which a 
foreign competitor has in obtaining iron duty 
free. Thus, in arriving at the whole increase of 
consumers that could be claimed as made so 
under a tariff policy, we must only number 
those engaged in the production of the raw ma- 
terial and the common articles of manufacture. 

The Commissioner of the Revenue combines 
all those engaged in the manufacture of cotton, 
the woolen, and pig and bar iron business, and 
estimates they would use but 44 per cent. of the 
agricultural products of the country. These are 
the great interests protected by the tariff. We 
now manufacture three fourths of these articles. 
Should we by prohibitory duties secure the 
other quarter and that inerease of operatives, 
they would in all use but 6 per cent. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That would be more than 
you sell abroad. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. This might be 
the case with some articles of food, but not with 
the great staple, wheat. We last year exported 
34,000,000 bushels of wheat and 3,200,000 
bushels of flour, equivalent to 50,000,000 
bushels of wheat. As I have said before, the 
whole deficiency in the deficient States is only 
30,000,000 bushels. The consumers of these 
States are not all or half engaged in manufac- 
turing; so that we export at least three times 
as much as we sell to the manufacturers. 

But to return to the point that the consum- 
ers created by a tariff could not take more than 
6 per cent. of the agricultural products. What 
appreciable influence would this have upon our 
grain and provision market? None at all. 
Under the highest tariff the country has ever 
known wheat in my State only brings 60 cents 
a bushel. 


HIGH TARIFF INJURES MANUFACTURING INTEREST. 


Mr. Chairman, so far from the present tariff 
building up manufacturing consumers it has a 
contrary tendency. While some are fostered 
others are injured. Ireside far up the Missis- 
sippi, at the Falls of St. Anthony, a point of 
more manufacturing promise than any other 
in the Northwest. The cities of Minneapolis 
and St. Anthony there situated, with a popula- 
tion of some 20,000, manufactured last year 
products valued at $6,500,000, andyetamid all 
this there is but $210,000 worth, the products 
of oil and woolen mills, that can be claimed to be 
helped by a tariff. The commercial city of 
St. Paul, with an equal population, manufac- 
tured near $2,500,000, and yet not one dollar 
of itis aided by this protective policy. All 
of the $9,000,000, except two and a quarter 
per cent., is injured by it. 

The lumber product at the Falls of St. 
Anthony and on the St. Croix amounts to 
$3,000,000 annually. There largely enter into 
the product saws and machinery, iron, rope, 
tools, clothing, groceries, &c., all greatly in- 
creased in price by the high duties. It is esti- 
mated by those conversant with the matter that 
the cost of manufacturing lumber is increased 
atleast twenty per cent. by this means, for every 
dutiable article purchased by operatives for 
themselves or their families must go into the 
general costs; and thus those using our lum- 
ber, the farmer for his fences, the house-builder 
for his house, the railroad companies for their 
bridges, are paying this bonus of $600,000 on 
lumber for the luxury of a tariff. The duty 
you place on imported lumber is of no benefit 
to our manufacturers. Our market is upon 
the opening prairies around us and to the far 
West, and no Canadian product can come in 
competition, 

My friend from the lumber district of Mich- 
igan, [Mr. STRICKLAND, ] in his speech upon 
this bill, has made some curious calculations. 
In his earnest attempt to create à large num- 
ber of consumers, he sums up hands and their 
families connected with the lumber trade in 
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Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, amount- 
ing to 2,720,000, more than the combined pop- 
ulation of the three States. My district con- 
tains all the lumber business of Minnesota. Its 
proportion, from the gentleman’s calculation, 
would be 90,500 hands, with their families— 
862,000 persons, at least 150,000 more than 
there are inhabitants in the district. It would 
make each hand’s product for a year 4,400 feet. 
Te may speak for his own lumbermen, but 
mine are a much smarter set. A pair of them 
would cut out his year’s task in ten days with 
a crosscut-saw. 

Mr. STRICKLAND. The error arose from 
the publication of my speech in the Daily 
Globe, a cipher having been inadvertently 
added to the number of hands. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. It was not, 
then, the gentleman’s mistake; but I think 
most of these calculations of manufacturing 
consumers are made with inadvertence as to 
figures, 

But, Mr. Chairman, to return to the evil in- 
fluence of such enormous duties, the increased 
cost of production militates in like manner 
against the manufacturer. It requires of him 
a larger capital to do the same amount of work, 
and he must consequently curtail his produc- 
tion. He must, too, according to the laws of 
trade, receive less per cent. of profit upon a 
dear article than upon a cheap one. He must 
employ fewer hands, and consequently there 
are fewer consumers of agricultural products. 
So with our whole State; its manufacturing 
interest is injured by the present tariff. 

he progress of manufactures in the whole 
country is retarded on account of the destruc- 
tion of our export trade of manufactured arti- 
eles. The present system limits their sale 
almost entirely to our own country. I find 
that in a few articles of manufactured cotton, 
iron, boots and shoes, copper and brass, car- 
riages, candles, and a and pearlash, our 
export trade has fallen offbetween 1860 and 1869 
from some $21,000,000 to $6,000,000. The 
same will be found with regard to other articles 
we formerly exported. This bill should be 
entitled ‘An act to protect foreigners against 
American competition in commerce.” 


OUR SIPPING INTEREST DESTROYED. 


Our commercial marine has been destroyed 
by the same means. Our flag once displayed 
its gleaming foldsin every port; our whitened 
sails carried American jurisdiction in every 
sea; our traveler could not go so far that his 
eye would not be gladdened by the stars of our 
ensign. But this is no more. ‘This great in- 
terest lies prostrate. We are told by the pro- 
tectionists that their system will make us 
independent of foreign nations. A glorious 
independence, when we can scarcely go ahun- 
dred miles from our own shores except upon 
a foreign ship and under an alien flag. 

You say the Alabama destroyed our com- 
merce. Nonsense! This Yankee nation does 
not scare half as easily in the heart asin the 
pocket. The five years since the war would 
not have rolled around without this branch 
of business being revived, were it not for 
special continuing circumstances that make 
it unprofitable. Under your artificial system 
we can neither build nor navigate a ship in 
competition with other nations. The nation 
feels the disgrace and desires a remedy. Even 
the President has found out that all is not 
right in this quarter, and proposes relief by 
bounties and drawbacks. 

But we are told, as auother reason for this 
protective system, that our laborers cannot 
compete on equal terms with the pauper labor 
of Europe. Where, then, is the benefit of skill 
and intelligence? The skilled laborer com- 
mands a higher price simply because he can 
do so much more work than the unskilled and 
ignorant. Hewho can make the bestand cheap- 


est article is prepared to compete with the 
world. Our laborers and operatives are of 
this character. ‘The reason that foreign oper- 
atives labor cheaper. is because ‘they are not 
worth so much. . Skilled labor in England 
commands as high a price as in the United 
States, less the cheaper cost of living. The 
wood-chopper works for less wages than the 
carpenter, yet the latter wants no tariff to pro- 
tect his labor from the intrusion of the former. 
His superior skill in woodwork is his protec- 
tion. The blacksmith earns less than the ma- 
chinist, the stone-cutter less than the sculptor. 

In any business it is cheaper to pay a good 
price to a good hand than a cheap price to a 
poor one. Thus our American operatives 
will always command the highest price, on 
account of their skill, Could they have the 
ordinary necessaries of life free from high 
tariff duties, or as cheap as they are furnished 
in other countries, the American manufacturer 
could pay them the higher prices and still 
undersell his European competitor. We did 
it before the war upon many articles. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Keniry] 
exhibits a long column from English sources, 
showing that we are able to sell even now in 
foreign markets many articles, such as shovels, 
cutlery, machinery; and yet the sale of all 
these in our own country is protected by 
duties from 30 to 45 per cent. ; and if you 
attempted to reduce these duties a single cent 
the manufacturers would cry out that they 
cannot compete with pauper labor. 


TARIFI TAXES MOST THE POOR. 


Another argument of the protectionists is, 
that their system taxes luxuries and lightens 
the burdens upon the necessities of the poor. 
The gentleman from the Erie district [Mr. 
ScorixLp] announced this in his remarks the 
other day as a palliative forthe wounds of this 
bill. But there never was a greater mistake. 
The coffee of the poor man pays as much duty 
per pound as the more expensive article of the 
rich. ‘The twenty-cent tea of the laborer pays a 
duty of 100 per cent., while the one-dollar tea of 
the wealthy pays but 20 percent. Sugarhasbeen 
reduced one cent per pound upon the common 
article that is but little used, while all refined 
sugar remains the same; thus giving the benefit 
of the reduction almost entirely to the sugar 
refiners. 

Examining further into this question of dis- 
crimination I find diamonds and precious 
stones with a duty of only 10 per cent., jew- 
elry only 20 per cent., while the common goods 
worn by the poor man for coats pays 118 per 
cent., and for overcoats 127 per cent. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Does not the gentleman 
understand the reason why precious stones 
have affixed to them so low a duty? 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. The reason 
commonly alleged is that a higher duty would 
cause them to be smuggled, and that no more 
revenue would be derived. But if your tariff 
is arranged upon the basis of securing reve- 
nue, why have you made some duties prohib- 
itory from which no revenue can possibly be 
received? 

Mr. MAYNARD. 
duties are prohibitory. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. Oh, yes, there 
are. The duty upon common woolens is pro- 
hibitory; upon common blankets is prohib- 
itory. Nota pound of them is imported; not 
a dollar’s revenue is received from them. The 
only effect of the high duties is to raise the 
price of the article. 

Looking still farther, I find an article of 
cloth made both in Massachusetts and Eng- 
land of cow’s hair, weighing over two pounds to 
the yard and used for the rough heavy coating 
of the poor. Under the existing law it pays 
a duty of 85 per cent. By a curious trick the 
duty on this is raised by the present bill to 50 


I do not know that any 


cents a pound and 80 per cent. ad valorem, 
making a duty of over 180 percent. This fraud 
upon the poor man was done by striking outa 
single word. Under the tariff of 1867 this high 
duty applied only to articles manufactured 
from the hair of alpaca goats and other “like”? 
animals. In thisbillthe word “like” is stricken 
out, applying this enormously high duty to 
articles manufactured from the hair of all ani- 
mals, and particularly to thiscloth used only 
for clothing by the poorest class. Is this the 
manner in which you lighten the burdens of 
the poor? 

I find the poor woman’s common dress goods, 
costing but 6 cents per yard in gold, paying a 
duty of 90 per cent.; her gingham gown 112 
per cent., while the silks of the wealthy pay but 
60 per cent. 

The common shawl, costing $1 82 in gold, 
pays 91 per cent.; while that of the woman in 
better circumstances, costing $8 84, pays only 
64 per cent. ; and the silk and cashmere of the 
wealthy only 60 per cent.; and the more ex- 
pensive camels’ hair and lace shawls only 40 
percent. This is lessening the taxes of the 
poor with a vengeance. 

I find further, that common woolen coatings 
which cost 60 cents a yard in gold pay 118 
per cent.; while those costing $1 44 a yard 
pay only 87 per cent. ; that woolen overcoat- 
ing costing $1 08 per yard pay 127 per cent. ; 
while those costing $1 44 pay only 100 per 
cent., and broadcloth only 81 per cent. 

The poor man pays upon his stockings 132 
per cent., on his woolen underclothing 97 per 
cent., while the silk hose and underclothing 
of the rich pay only 60 per cent. 

The cheapest four-pound blanket of the poor, 
which only costs in gold 72 cents, pays 312 per 
cent.; while the rich man’s blanket, costing 
$3 84, pays only 96 per cent.; and this, too, 
when none of these common blankets can be 
imported on account of the high duty, when 
no revenue is derived from it, the only result 
being that in purchasing a three-dollar blanket 
75 cents is paid for the blanket and $2 25 to 
the manufacturer for the protection of home 
industry. Beneficent protection ! 

Thus you might run through the whole cata- 
logue of dutiable articles, and find a similar 
discrimination in favor of the rich and against 
the poor. Amongthe lowest of duties you will 
find the greatest of luxuries, among the highest 
the greatest of necessities. Among these we 
may merely allude to the common article of 
salt. Upon this article of general consumption 
the price is doubled by a duty averaging more 
than 100 per cent.; and this, too, when com- 
paratively a small portion of the advance goes 
into the Treasury; when, too, the salt-makers 
are sending salt to the Canadian market, where 
this tariff does not exist, and selling also to the 
fishermen, who. have the right to buy foreign 
salt and have the duty refunded. They sell at 
alow price to all who are not bound to buy 
under tariff duties, and at a high price to those 
who are. 

PROPOSED REDUCTION. 

Such are a few instances of the oppression 
of this unjustly high tariff. Days and weeks 
might be spent in portraying its various features 
of unfairness. How shall we remedy the evil? 
Byreducing. By reducing the rate of duties an 
average of forty per cent. This would take off 
some $70,000,000 to $75,000,000 ofamount paid 
into the Treasury, and probably $250,000,000 
paid now in increased price of home manufac- 
tures. It would still leave a tariff averaging 
over 27 per cent. This reduction can be made 
greater upon necessities by leaving the present 
duties upon luxuries. The enormous duties 
upon common woolens should be much de- 
creased, and would give especial relief to the 
inhabitants of the cold climates of the North- 
west. A reduction upon. iron, and the con- 
sequent reduction of all articles manufactured 
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from it, would much relieve our farmers and 
manufacturers, This would leave the Govern- 
ment abundance of révenue, and the manufac- 
turers of the Hast all the protection they should 
ask. We haveno hostile feeling against them, 
though they draw from us an unfair tribute 
through partial legislation. We glory in their 
success, as we doin the advancement of every- 
thing American, but must demand justice to 
ourselves. This they must sooner or later 
grant. If this Congress does not doit, another 
one will soon be returned more likely to reflect 
the will of the people. - You have killed off our 
shipping interest ; we must prevent the agricul- 
tural from being further depressed. as 

Before protectionists grew bold by the con- 
tinued success of monopoly they only claimed 
their system a temporary expediency. - Clay 
and Webster only proposed it as a nursing 
process from which the manufacturers would 
emerge strong and healthy, and undersell the 
foreigners from mere advantage of transport- 
ation. It was a sort of life insurance, the large 
premiums of which were to be repaid in alarger 
return at the death of the tariff system. But 
when is this end to come? When is this expe- 
dient to cease? Are not three quarters of a cen- 
tury enough? When will the manufacturers 
shed their swaddling-clotkes and stand upon 
the manly basis of honest competition? When 
will this hot-house growth have sufficiently 
developed these tender plants, that they may 
try the open air of heaven? Cotton manufac- 
turing in this country dates from 1789, and yet 
they cannot leave the leading-strings and stand 
alone. Iron manufacturing is of equal anti- 
quity, and though having enjoyed increase 
after increase of protection still comes erying 
for more, ` 

They willnotbe broken down by the reduction 
proposed. They flourished prior to the tariff 
of 1862 under the average tariff of twenty per 
cent. Common cottons not only held the trade 
of the country, but went abroad and took it from 
England in many other lands. The tariff of 
1862 was only enacted as a compensation to 
the manufacturing interest for the internal rev- 
enuctaxation, which in many cases was as great 
as the increase of the tariff. They flourished 
while paying this tax. Now it is almost wholly 
removed, why cannot they bear a proportional 
reduction of duty? 

When President Grant was elected we hoped 
from his Democratic antecedents and western 
residence that his influence would be thrown 
in favor of justice to the agriculturists. And 
yet his very first message exhibited him bound 
captive to the victorious chariots of the monop- 
olists. He opposes reduction of these burdens, 
and recommends no interference with the exist- 
ing tariff for a year to come. He admits that 
a reduction might be made of some $40,000,000 
without damage to the necessities of the rev- 
enue. And yet, upon the strange ground that 
in another year a still greater reduction can 
be made, he thinks none should be made now. 
He thinks it a small matter that the people 
should during this year be made to pay $40,000,- 
000 unnecessarily into the Treasury and $120,- 
000,000 more into the pockets of the manufac- 
turersasabonus. Hethinks these amounts so 
small that Congress should not be troubled with 
enacting a reduced tariff law now, because they 
may have to enact another next winter. 

Now is the time to act. If we do not, we will 
have fall opportunity to ascertain the feelings 
of the people on the subject; for we will un- 
doubtedly have the privilege of staying at home 
among them after this term. Those who äre 
opposed to the present high duties must com- 
promise their differences of opinion and meet 
upon some practicable basis of reform that will 

resent a united front. You, gentlemen of the 
Hast, who are asking bounties to revive your 
ship-building, who want all duties taken off 
from the material that enters into your peculiar 


| march of improvement. 


industries, will you not have some compassion 
upon us of the West? Can you expect our votes 
to-aid you in this great undertaking unless you 
are willing to give us. some relief? Meet us 
upon the common ground of justice to all 
branches of industry. Let all parts of our 
glorious country go hand in hand in the great 
Do not require the 
pioneers, laboring to reclaim into civilization 
the vast wilderness of uncultivated land, to 
bear your burdens as well as their own. We 
are willing to give you even more than is fair, 
anticipating the reflex advantage of your pros- 
perity. But do not push us beyond endurance. 
If in the present derangement of monetary 
affairs circumstances are not quite so prosper- 
ous with you, has not fortune in like manner 
withdrawn her smiles from us? Are we to bear 
all tribulation and you none? Grant us simple 
justice. Itisall weask, and this we must have. 


American Labor vs. English Labor. 


SPEECH OF HON. HORACE MAYNARD, 
OF TENNESSER, 
Ix rie HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 30, 1870. 
The House being in the Committeo of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and having under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. No. 1068) to amend existing 


laws relating to the duty on imports, and for other 
purposes— 


Mr. MAYNARD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I was much gratified yester- 
day that my colleague on the committee, the 
gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. MARSHALL, ] re- 
lieved us from the wearisome details of this 
bill by leading us into the graceful and flowery 
walks of polite literature, and resorting to one 
of the most elegant of the English classics for 
a polished weapon to thrust at my hapless 
friend from Pennsylvania, [Mr. KeLLEY.] And 
as I listened to him hour after hour with the 
idea of Goldsmith running in my mind as a 
kind of subdominant, my thoughtsinvoluntarily 
recurred to what he says about another states- 
mean— 

* Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 
And to party gaveup what was meant for mankind.” 
And more especially as he— 
“still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing whilo wo thought of 
dining.” 

The graces and the muses are unusual vis- 
itors in this Hall, and when {Í see my friend 
marshal the enrapturing train the spectacle is 
peculiarly impressive, and serves to inaugurate 
a new era of elegance and beauty. 

I was sorry, however, to see ashe proceeded 
that his mind was not in that pleasing and 
happy frame which the exordial poetry would 
lead us to suppose. Very piteous were his 
complaints against the burden of taxes. Now, 
sir, taxes, in whatever form imposed, are the 
subject of frequent complaint by those who have 
to pay them. They often: fail to comprehend 


how they receive an equivalent, or that this is | 


the price of stable government and the protec- 
tion of law; less in a lifetime aggregate than 
the ravages of a single passing army, friend or 
foe.. The dutieson imports, commonly spoken 
of as the tariff, are no exception ia the list of 
grievous burdens; if indeed they are nob at 
the moment aprincipaltepic. Complaints are 
heard, manyand loud. Itis our daty candidly 
and patiently to consider them, and if well 
founded to relieve; if not, to submit to them 
resignedly as we submit to complaints of the 
weather and to much other unreasonable 
grumbling. : ; 
THE SOURCE OF THE COMPLAINTS. 


It may be well to inquire before we proceed 
in what quarter these complainis originate; 
how far they come from the people, the con- 


sumers of imported articles and the represent- 
atives of consumption; how far from the for- 
eign producer and those in this country who 
live by the sale of foreign productions, includ- 
ing not only the importer, the jobber, and the 
retail dealer, but the agent, the stipendiary 
lecturer, the suborned official, and the subsi- 
dized press as well. To state the question is 
toanswer it. They invariably begin abroad 
in the interest of some production seeking 
a market in this country. English journal- 
ism is a standing protest against our ‘‘illib- 
eral and unenlightened”’ financial policy. The 
Russian minister protests against the duty on 
hemp. “The wines of Portugal and even the 
currants of Greece cry out. Indeed, it would 
seem that a principal office of European diplo- 
macy near this Government is to protect its re- 
spective home industry from the burden of our 
tariff. This is perfectly legitimate. 

In our country the objections to the tariff 
come from the great commercial centers, 
whereof the city of New York, the em- 
porium of foreign trade, is the chief. Of 
course I leave out of the account all merely 
partisan political clamor and all pro-rebel 
clamor in the South. ‘That is but the rever- 
beration of the principal ery. It will be borne 
in mind that the complaint is raised against 
the duty upon those articles which are most 
largely produced in this country in competi- 
tion with the foreign, especially the British. 
This is not difficuls to account for. During 
the fiscal year 1868—the latest whose returns 
are now accessible—our entire importation 
amounted to $871,624,808. Of this sum 
$177,323, 762 represented the importation from 
Great Britain and her dependencies, less by 
only $8,488,642 than one half the totalamount. 
This is an immense and to her a most profit 
able trade.* 

itis but natural that she should be alive to 
everything that would burden or embarrass it, 
and her denunciations of ourtariff might be ox- 
pected. ‘Ihe articles about which we bear the 
loudest noise are coal, salt, iron, and wool. 
These are all imported very largely from Great 
Britain and her colonies. There is a heavy 
duty on tin, spices, flax, and silk, ali of which 
are imported more largely from the same quar- 
ter than from any other; but we hear no com- 
plaint of the duty upon the latter articles. 

{ ask the House to consider why these strict- 
ures are confined to salt and iron and wool 
rather than to silk, spices, flax, and tin. Tin 
is used in every habitation of the land. It is 
the poor man’s plate; itis to be found on every 
breakfast table and in every kitchen and dairy, 
and inthehandofevery child. Wehearnocom- 
plaint ofthe duty upon that. Silkin some form 
enters into the dress of every woman, and flax 
forms part of the dress of almost everybody, 
and yet we hear no complaint of the duty on 
either silk or lax. The pepper which stands 
on our tables side by side with the salt is 
taxed, without complaint, at 288 per cent., and 
other important spices even higher. Now, why 
have we heard no whisper against the duty on 
those articles? I ask gentlemen to ponder 
that question and to take time to answer it. I 
will give my answer, and gentlemen can con- 
sider whether it isthe true one or not. The 
reason of the difference {I think is found in the 
fact that we produce in this country coal, salt, 


*The following tableshows theimportations during 
188 from the principal countries except Great Brit- 
ain: 


Cuba... «$50,750,727 
Spain 7 $63,942,465 
encies 18,191,738 


Hamburg. 

Mexico kei peers C807 al 
rgentine Republic. gp ee 

Italy and Sicily » 4,509,633 
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iron, and wool so as ‘to establish a market 
rice to which the imported article must con: 
orm; while of tin, spices, flax, and silk we 
either produce nothing or our production is 
not such as to establish the price or to compete 
with the imported articles. ` Hence, upon the 
former articles the duty falls on the importer ; 
upon the latter, on the consumer. The one 
paid by the British producer makes him grum- 
ble, the other paid by ourselves he regards with 
indifference. = Ñ B 
THE REAL POINT AT ISSUE 

Is the possession of the American market, 
and the straggle is between the domestic and 
the foreign producer. The latter naturally 
watches with jealousy all legislation tending 
to foster a competing home industry. When 
there is no such competing home industry he 
looks upon our tariff as a burden imposed 
upon ourselves; in which he has no share. 
Hence, he seeks to persuade us that coal and 
iron and salt and wool should be admitted to 
our market in free competition with the same 
articles of our own production; and is quite 
content to let us tax bis tin and spices and 
flax and silk, with which we are unable to com- 
pete. He has the market for these articles 
and can fix his own price upon them. With 
regard to such articles as from the nature of 
our climate or the geological formation of the 
country we cannot produce there is for us no 
alternative; we must import them and pay 
for them the original cost and all other charges, 
including our own duties. About these the 
foreign opponents of our tariff have no con- 
troversy with us. 

The real and only contest is over such arti- 
cles alone as we do produce and can produce, 
with no limit but the supply of labor and capi- 
tal; and the true question for us to consider 
is whether as to such articles, especially thoge 
of prime necessity, it is better, everything 
considered, to reserve our own market for our 
own productions, or to throw it open to the 
equal competition of all the world. In the 
former case we adhere to the policy of legis- 
lating with a view to foster and encourage our 
home industries ; in the latter we remove the 
duties from every imported article which finds 
a rival in the American producer. 

IS THE TARIPF A TAX? 

The answer to this inquiry must turn on the 
definition of the word “tax,” otherwise we are 
in danger of being entangled in the very com- 
mon sophistry of employing language in one 
sense when stating the premises, and in another 
and wholly diferent sense when deducing the 
conclusions. It has been confidently asserted 
that “a tariff is a tax,” and ‘that a tariff on 
imports is, under all circumstances, a tax which 
is paid wholly or in part by the consumer.” 
A tax, in political science, is a sum of money 
levied by authority, directly or indirectly, from 
the citizen for the support of the Government. 
Money and other things may be collected for 
the same purpose, which are not taxes, at 
least within this definition, the ‘‘ sound dues” 
formerly levied and collected by Denmark, for 
instance, 

A tariff is a sum of money exacted from the 
importation of foreign merchandise. It is a 
duty, not a tax, a burden in rem and not in 
personam, enforced when necessary by a pro- 
ceeding against the property itself. “ Taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises,” is the language 
of the Constitution, never tautological. But it 
is assumed that the importer, in turn, exacts it 
from the citizen to whom he sells ; or, to state 
the proposition differently, that the tariff in- 
variably and necessarily forms a part of the 
price and is paid by the consumer. And it is 
insisted that the price of all like articles of 
domestic production is equally enhanced as a 
necessary effect of the tariff; that the duty of 
$1 25 per ton on bituminous coal, for instance, 
increases the price just so much to the con- 
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sumers not only of the 100,000 tons imparted 
from England and the 230,000 from Nova 
Scotia, but of the 4,000,000 tons from the 
mines of the United States; and it is further 
argued that while the Government receives 
but $412,500 duty on ‘the coal imported, the 
American miners receive on their production 
$5,000,000, and that itall comes from the hard- 
used, ovet-taxed consuiners. ` This has been 
asserted so often, with respect especially to 
coal, salt, iron, and wool, that a belief has re: 
sulted from the continued réiteration. It would 
follow, then, asa corollary, that no duty should 
be imposed upon these articles, or indeed upon 
any others that compete with the growth or 
production of our own country. 

If this doctrine is true of these articles, it is 
trueofall others ; forexampleof butter, cheese, 
potatoes, and wheat. The daty on butter and 
cheese is 4 cents per pound, on potatoes 25 
cents per bushel, and on wheat 20 cents per 
bushel. Now, will any man be bold enough or 
reckless enough to assert that the duty of 4 
cents per pound upon butter enhances to the 
consumers by so much the price not only of the 
6,650,000 pounds imported from Canada, but 
also of the entire produce of our own dairies 4 
or that the like duty of 4 cents per pound on 
cheese adds 4 cents per pound to the consump- 
tion prices of American cheese as well as of the 
1,500,000 pounds imported from Canada, the 
1,175,000 pounds from France, and the 250,000 
from England ; or that the duty of 20 cents per 
bushel on wheat adds that sum or any sum 
to the price either of American wheat, or of 
the 1,500,000 bushels imported from Canada: 
or lastly that the duty of 25 cents per bushel 
on potatoes is an addition of 25 cents a bushel 
to the market price of our whole potato crop, 
as well as of the 170,000 bushels imported from 
Nova Scotia? The folly of such an assertion 
would be so apparent as to impose upon no- 
body; it would be a subject of universal ridicule. 

Were the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mar- 
SHALL] to go before his constituents and try to 
convince them that Congress had in the slight- 
est degree raised or lowered the price of their 
wheat crop by raising or lowering the duty on 
imported wheat, the very plow-boys would laugh 
him to scorn. And yet it is just as true when 
applied to these articles and to Indian corn, 
beef, pork, and hams, as it is when applied to 
coal, salt, iron, wool, and many others. In 
none of the instances enumerated does the 
tariff affect the market price of' either the do- 
mestic or the imported article. The prices are 
regulated by the home supply, and the importer 
must conform to them and pay duties and other 
expenses out of the proceeds of his sales. 
How much these amount to the purchaser 
neither inquires nor cares. Such is the result 
invariably and under all circumstances when 
the domestic production approximates the de- 
mand so nearly as to regulate the price in our 
market, as is the case with the articles enum- 
erated. 

He who takes coals to Newcastle for sale 
must sell at Newcastle prices and pay all ex- 
penses. A load of Canadian wheat in the mar- 
ket of Chicago, Milwaukee, or Buffalo sells 
no higher than a similar load from Iowa, Min- 
nesota, or Illinois. Yet the owner must pay 
the duty of 20 cents per bushel, besides all his 
other expenses, and pocket only the net pro- 
ceeds. : 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. With the gen- 
tleman’s permission, I would ask him a ques- 
tion. J ask the gentleman whether what is 
brought in from abroad, together with what is 
produced at home, does not undoubtedly form 
the total supply upon which must necessarily 
be based the prices. Task if prices are not 


these sources, and if it is quite correct, there- 


fore, to say that the Milwaukee supply regulates 
| the prices of Milwaukee products; if it is not 


based on the whole supply made up from both |! 


j cumstances a tax upon the consumers. 


rather correct to say that the ‘price, results 
from the total of the Milwaukee product, plus 
the foreign product added to them 7 i 
Mr. MAYNARD. Ithink when I have stated 
my propositions the gentleman witli see that 
we are not very wide apart. ‘The profession 
to which he and I belong recognizes the prin- 
ciple ‘de minimis non curat lex.” T'was 
attempting to show that, when the domestic 
production is so great in comparison with the 
demand as to fix the market price a small 
importation does not affect it either with re- 
spect to the imported or to the domestic arti- 
cle. It follows, then, that the duty on all such 
articles is paid by the importer for the privi- 
lege of our market, and does not under any cir- 
cumstances fullupon the consumer. Itis not, 
therefore, a tax—not being levied from the citi- 
zen, but from the stranger who brings his com- 
modities for trade. This our English brethren 
and our Canadian neighbors understand per- 
fectly well; nobody better. Hence the ‘loud 
complaints and bitter invectives against what 
they denounce as our unenlightened and illib- 
eral policy. ` ‘ i 
I was interested yesterday, as I always am 
in listening to my friend from Illinois; [Mr. 
MARSHALL | when he attempted to show how 
grievously the farmer is ‘taxed at his “ hamble 
meal” which he eats with taxed knife and fork, 
from a taxed plate, &e. I wondered that it did 
not occur to him to goa little further and show 
how grievously beis taxed in respectof the food 
on the table: the bread made from flour taxed 
20 per cent., ground from wheat that pays 20 
cents a bushel; cakes made from the flour 
of rye, taxed 10 per cent., made from grain 
which is taxed 15 cents a bushel, dressed with 
butter and relished with cheese taxed 4 cents 
per pound; ham taxed 2 cents per pound, 
flanked with eggs taxed 10 per cent. ad valo- 
rem; pork taxed 1 cent per pound, seasoned 
with mustard taxed 16 cents per pound; beef 
taxed 1 cent a pound, garnished with onions 
taxed 10 per cent. ad valorem; potatoes taxed 
25 centsper bushel, and other vegetablestaxed 
10 per cent. ad valorem, and so on to the end. 
lt is just as true that these articles are taxed 
to the American consumer as that the various 
articles are taxed mentioned by the gentleman 
from lilinois, [Mr. MARSHALL, | or the articles 
mentioned by our other colleague on the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Brooks, ] which contribute to swell ‘‘ the tax on 
man when in his cloth.” We have all been 
amused with the catalogue raisonné of Eng- 
lish taxes as given by Sydney Smith fifty years 
ago. Icannot say whether the gentlemen have 
improved upon their prototype. ‘They have 
certainly given us something lively, something 
pleasant to hear and delightful to read. It 
sounds well. Itis very epigrammatic and full of 
point. It lacks only one small but not unimport- 
ant ingredient—truth. The very best evidence 
that the people are not taxed in this regard 
is found in the admitted and often-repeated 
fact that they donot knowit. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MARsnaLL] declares that the 
mass of the people are *‘ unconsciously ’’ pay- 
ing tax, but that they ‘‘do not see how it is 
done.” Other gentlemen on that side have 
found equal difficulty in explaining to the com- 
mon understanding ‘‘ howitis done,” or that it 
is‘*done’’ at all. Iwill only suggest that taxes 
which are not felt cannot be very burdensome. 
There is another class of articles to which 


| this principle does not apply ; those, I mean, 


that are not produced in this country. I have 
mentioned tin and spices; I will add tea and 
coffee imported wholly, without any domestic 
competition. It was coffee, the committee 
will recollect, which my friend trom Illinois 
[Mr. MARSHALL] used to illustrate his doctrine 
that the duty is necessarily and under all = 

e 
said that coffeé paying a duty of 5 cents per 
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pound becomes in consequence 5 cents per 
pound dearer to the ‘consumer. I admit that 
that is true of coffee as well as of tea, spices, 
and everything else imported.without domestic 
competition. yh abe 

In these instances the importer commands 
the market, regulates pricés, and of course 
reimburses himself the duties paid, which fall 
as a burden upon the consumier. This applies 
to all articles that we import and do not pro- 
duce, ; 

As between these two classes of importa- 
tion, there would seem to be little difficulty 
in deciding upon which to impose duties, upon 
that where the burden falls on the foreign im- 
porter, or upon that where it falls on the citi- 
zen-consumer. The former comes here because 
he finds a market better than his own and can 
afford to divide his profits with our Treasury ; 
the latter goes abroad for commodities not 
found at home, and brings them with him on 
his return, charged with all Government im- 
posts, in addition to the original cost and the 
expenses of the double voyage. Let them, then, 
who sit at the receipt of custom, divide profits 
with the Canadian farmer, who crosses the bor- 
der with his butter and cheese and barley aud 
wheat and oats and potatoes and lumber; and 
with the Liverpool merchants, whose ships 
enter our harbors laden with coal and salt; 
but do not exact from the American farmer a 
pittance for the tea and coffee and pepper and 
allspice which he has at great price brought 
from the other side of the world to supply his 
daily table.. l í ne 

Intermediate between these two classes are 
many articles, produced both at home and 
abroad, the duties upon which are divided 
between the importer and the consumer in pro- 
portion as the foreign production or the domes- 
tic preponderates in the control of the market. 
Of this character are sugar, the manufactures 
of flax and silk, cigars, wine and brandy, the 
finer fabrics of cotton and wool, steel, iron, and 
copper. To adjust the duty upon them, so as 
to foster domestic industry without sustaining 
monopoly, to secure adequate revenue for the 
Government without unduly burdening the cit- 
izen, isa financial problem to be solved only 
by patient and detailed investigation into the 

- state of production and trade. Every one not 
interested in the sale of foreign wares will, I 
think, admit that it is desirable for us on many 
accounts to supply of all these articles at least 
a portion of what we consume. One strong 
reason isthe money reason. We thereby offer 
competition to the imported article, keep our- 
selves from the hands of the foreign monop- 
olist, bring down the price to the consumer, 
and save to him on his entire consumption far 
more than the whole sum collected and paid 
under the tariff. 

Numerous examples might be given of the 
operation of this principle. Of small maru- 
factures, I instance eyelets made of copper. 
Until within a few years they were all im- 
ported from France, where they were made by 
hand and at a cost of 32 cents per thousand. 
Some one in this country invented machinery 
for their manufacture ; a duty of 45 per cent. 
ad valorem was imposed upon them as a man- 
ufacture of copper, and several establishments 
went into operation. The result was that the 
price fellat once from 82 cents to 20 cents per 
thousand, followed by a sharp competition 
between the importers and the American man- 
ufacturers for the possession of the market. It 
is obviously for the interest of the consumer so 
to adjust the tariff that neither shall obtain 
an absolute control. i f 

There isanother intermediary manufacture— 
that of the chromate and bichromate of po- 
tassa—used as a mordant in printing calicoes 
and in certain classes of wool-dyeing. This 
article was formerly produced by only one estab- 
lishment in the neighborhood of Glasgow, in 


Scotland, and was sold for.87 cents a pound. 
A Baltimore gentleman discovered a deposit 
in Maryland and another in Pennsylvania, and 
commenced the manufacture of it. The result 
was that the price to the consumer went down 
from 87 tò 18 cents. There is a dùty on it at 
this time of 8 cents a pound. The original 
manufacturer is now dead and his sons.are 
carrying on the business. The price in our 
market is now reduced to 16 cents a pound, 
with sharp competition between them and their 
Scotch competitor. The cost of this article 
nearly all arises from labor, and I am informed 
that the monthly pay-roll reaches from $6,000 
to $8,000 disbursed in a comparatively poor 
part of the State of Maryland. 

There is another article of a similar charac- 
ter, though perhaps of greater importance— 
soda-ash. ‘This also was exclusively produced 
abroad. Some years ago, as I am informed, 
a man of enterprise in the city of Pittsburg 
undertook the manufacture. He was so far 
successful that the price came down fully one 


half. But somehow—how I do not know— } 


there was a change in the tariff and a reduction 
of the duty. And there came an order from the 
foreign establishment to their American agent 
that “ Bennet’s fires must be put out.’ The 
article was thrown into the region where he had 
found his market, at a price ruinous to him, 
and in that way his fires were ‘‘ put out,” his es- 


| tablishment was closed, he himself was ruined, 


and it has been mentioned to me as an addi- 
tional cireumstance of sorrow, attributable to 
his calamity, that his wife lost her reason and 
died in a mad-house. 

Of larger manufactures I may mention cast 
steel, a most interesting branch of industry 
which has sprung up in America within the 
last ten years, and was fostered very greatly 
by the war. The proprietor of one establish- 
ment, started in 1862, told me that at that time 
English cast steel of a specified quality sold in 
the market for 15 cents per pound; he sold his 
at 14 cents per pound. The English fell at 
once to 18 cents; he reduced. his price to 12 
cents, and was followed by a further reduction 
by the English to 11 cents, at which price both 
continue to be supplied to the consumer. It 
is not to the purpose that but for the tariff of 
8 cents per pound the English article would 
be still cheaper. Previous to the tariff it was 
not as cheap, and if by a removal of the tariff 


or other causes the American manufacture were | 


stopped, nobody doubts that the Englishman 
would return to the old prices. No nation is 
really independent whose markets are con- 
trolled by foreigners, or whose people must 
rely upon foreigners for the necessaries of life 
or the material of war. 

What I say of the two manufactures, the 
little one, of copper eyelets, and the large one, 
of cast steel, is true in a greater or less degree 
of every other manufacture that has sprung 
into life under the influence of encouraging 
legislation. The advocates of what claims to 
be free trade have been challenged to furnish a 
single instance in which the establishment of 
domestic production has not been followed by 
a substantial and permanent reduction in the 
price. I repeat the challenge. I call upon any 
gentleman to furnish a solitary example where 
the establishment of a manufacture in this coun- 
try has not beén followed by a substantial and 
permanent reduction of price to the consumer. 
It follows, then, that the tariff falls as a bur- 
den upon the consumer, and in that sense be- 
comes a tax upon the people only when imposed 
upon articles which cannot be, or at any rate 
are not, produced in the country. In all other 
cases it is either borne directly and ultimately 
by the importer, or is reimbursed to the com- 
munity by thé consequent reduction of prices 
in the market. . 7 

A PROTECTIVE TARIFF AND A FRRE-TRADE TARIFF. 

I call the attention of the committee here to 


the distinction between a protective tariff and 
a free-trade tariff. They have a- pretty clear 
conception what a protective tariffis ; they may 
not be quite as well aware of whata free-trade 
tariff is. — waa 

From what I-have said it will be seen that 
what is called a protective tariff is that which 
falls upon the importer immediately, by com- 
pelling him to pay at once and withoutrecourse, 
from his own pocket, or indirectly by stimu 
lating competition, and so reducing the price 
of hisgoods. Whatis termed a free-trade tariff 
is that which falls entirely upon the consumer, 
and is paid in the enhanced price of the com- 
modity., All our American tariffs. have been 
more or less protective ; and as we might expect, 
have been the constant subject of complaint 
by all who subsist by dealing in imported mer- 
chandise, and especially by the British manu- 
facturer, who finds in this country his greatest 
and most profitable market. . The Free-Trade 
League of the city of New York, whoever and 
whatever it may be, invitesattention toascheme 
for a free-trade tariff. ` It is, in its way, a curi- 
osity, and worth examining entire. Brevity 
and simplicity are a conspicuous merit. There 
are five lists or schedules, giving the articles 
to be assessed, the rate of duty, and the esti- 
mated receipts. 

Schedule A.~ Articles of food, drink, &e. 

Tea, 25 cents per pound $10,090,000 
Coffee, 5 cents per pound... 1. 12,000,009 


Spices, 15 cents per pound... 2,000,000 
Fruits, 2cents per poung for dry, i 
fOr BLCON esoe sessse eevee 3,000,000 
Nuts, 1 cent per poun 450,000 
Sardines, 30 per cent 390,000 
Chocolate, 7 cents pe 100,000 
Opium, $1 pet pound ........ 250,000 
Licorice, 10 cents per pound.... 375,000 
Motol taatai nna $28,475,090 
Schedule B.— Manufactured articles. 
Flax, and its manufactures, 25 per cent. : 
AL DALOTEM:.sssossons ineert ornsosess asos . $5,000,000 
Gloves, of skin, $2 50 per doze 1,000,090 
Furs, 25 per Cent. serne seeren . 590,000 
Silks, manufactures of, 85 per cent.......0 10,000,000 


Total renie nania aea $16,500,000 


Schedule C.-- Metals. g 
Tin, in blocks and pigs and plates, and manufac- 
tures of, 25 per Cent... ceseee sees raanco $2,000,009 


Schedule D.— Wines, spirits, and tobaceo. 
Cigars, 2 per pound..........8. ; $11,000,000 
Tobacco, 25 cents per pound.. 50,00 
Spirits, $2 per gallon... 


Wines, 50 cents per gallon .. 4,500,000 
Sparkling wines, $6 por dozen... 1,250,000 
These sums, it is estimated, may 
creased 20 per cent..... 6,320,000 
Total... $87,920,000 


Schedule L.—Sugar and molasses, ` `` -~ 
Uniform duty of 3 cents por pound. f -$38,000,000 


The total estimated receipts by. this bill are 
$122,895,000. Some of thè proposed duties 
might at first view seem protective, as the duties 
on silk and flax manufactures, glovés and furs, 
spirits, tobacco, and sugars. But this is ex- 
plained in a foot note, which asserts that sill 
and flax are not mannfactured to an important 
extent in the country; that the gloves and furs 
imported are not similar to those made here; 
that. the spirits. made in this country are dis- 
tilled from grain, not from fruit, as are the 
brandies; that the imported tobacco is for 
cigars, and the duty upon it is made equal to 


the internal tax, and by a suggestion, that upon 


the domestic product of sugar and molasses an 
internal tax shall be imposed equal to the duty. 
It will be borne in mind that we have much 
capital and labor employed in refining the raw 
sugars imported from Cuba and South America. 
‘This has become an important branch of indus- 
try, fostered by a larger duty upon the refined 
sugar than upon the raw. This bill proposes to 
make the rate uniform, In short, it is framed 
so as to relieve the foreign producer from every 
burden, who seeks our market in competition 
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with our own labor, while the burdens of the 
Government are sedulously and industriously 
thrown upon the citizen, and that, too, in a way 
to. fall most heavily upon the laboring classes. 

We have seen that more than one half the 
proposed duties are to be levied from tea, coffee, 
sugar, and tin, all of which, as has been shown, 
are paid by the consumer, and are used more 
largely by the laborer than by his employer or 
his employer’s banker, while. every article that 
can by possibility compete in the market with 
the product of his labor is carefully exempted. 
Thus weighed down, American labor is left to 
contend in our market as well as in the mar- 
kets of the world. with labor which either 
enjoys little of these articles, or can procure 
them duty free. And this is called free trade! 
Lest I may be suspected of caricature, it is 
proper to add that this project of a law is pre- 
sented by the organ of the Free-Trade League, 
and attention especially invited to it. The 
principle is to levy duties from nothing which 
competes with the growths and manufactures 
of our own country, but in such a way and with 
such discrimination that they shall fail heaviest 
and principally upon the laboring classes. 

Just here I will call attention to another 
projet of a tariff submitted by the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Brooxs,] found on 
page 25 of the pamphlet copy of his recent 
speech. He has, he says, a very simplified 
plan to collect $148,000,000 in gold ‘‘onsome 
twenty-five or thirty articles, in lieu of the four 
or five thousand arttcles in the present tariff.” 
That sounds well. His plan contaius some 
twenty items, I believe, although I have not 
counted them. Let us see what those items 
are. QOneis ‘ manufactures of cotton,” 80 per 
cent. duty. We know that under the present 
tariff, instead of a uniform duty upon all manu- 
factures of cotton, there is a higher duty im- 
posed upon some than upon others, because 
there is more labor in some than in others. 
Another item is ‘‘ manufactures of hemp and 
flax ;’’ another ‘* woolen manufactures, cloaks, 
dress goods, &c., including carpets, felts, 
&e."’ “Silk dress and piece goods, vel- 
vets, and unenumerated articles’? constitute 
another item, and soon. The same number 
of articles are embraced in each item that are 
now dutiable. The main difference between 
this scheme and the present tariff is that the 
latter discriminates in the rate of duties aceord- 
ing to the labor value of each article. 

My friend would make his plan still more 
compendious if he should reduce it to a sin- 
gle item. Suppose, for example, he should 
introduce a bill to this effect, ‘‘ Be it enacted, 
That on and after’’—well, L suppose we will 
say ‘‘the millennium,” for I hardly think an 
earlier date practicable—‘‘ there shall be 
levied and collected on all goods, wares, and 
merchandise imported into the United Statesa 
duty of 1 per cent. ad valorem. I suppose 
that would yield enough to carry on the oper- 
ations of the Government at that day, as we 
shall have no wars and no public debt, in fact 
very little Government of any sort beyond, per- 
haps, the Light-House Board and marine hos- 
pitals. That would be a tariff simplified to a 
single item. The idea is not new. It is the 
old horizontal tariff notion laughed out of this 
House years ago. 


WHY THE DOMESTIC PRODUCER CANNOT COMPETE 
WITH HIS FOREIGN RIVAL. 


There have always been two obstacles in the 
way of our successful competition with the in- 
dustry of other countries, especially of Europe. 
The first is the deficiency of capital. As com- 
pared with Great Britain, for instance, the rela- 
tive estimate in the money centers of the world 
placed upon the public securities of the two 
countries furnishes a fair test. With debts 
not very unequal British 3 per cents. are 
quoted higher than United States 6 per cents. 
While somewhat must be attributed to a lack 
of confidence, the result of repudiation prac- 


ticed and threatened, still the difference is to 
be explained by the comparative wealth, real- 
ized capital, of the two countries. When, 
therefore, the English manufacturer operates 
on a capital:-worth but 3 per cent., while the 
American operates on capital: worth from 6 to 
10 per cent., it is obvious that-the latter is at 
an immense disadvantage. This compels him 
in a variety. of ways to discount his products 
and-bring them to sale on a reluctant market. 
To reliove this difficulty there has been a resort 
to artificial methods of increasing the currency, 
making money more plentiful. When money 
represents property it is capital; when it rep- 
resents credit itis not. And great as are the 
advantages of an adequate circulating medium, 
it cannot be made to supply the lack of capital 
where there is none. All devices and contriv- 


ances to that end are as futile as the many | 


problems in physics to create power by merely 
mechanical combinations. Until, therefore, 
we have the wealth of England we shall main- 
tain an unequal competition with her productive 
industry. 

But the other and more serious drawback 
upon our manufacturing pursuits is the higher 
price of labor in this country than in Europe. 
The fact is undeniable; the cause I do not 
propose now to investigate. Appended to the 


report of the Special Commissioner of : the 
Revenue for 1868 are tables purporting to-give 
the rate of wages in the United States and in 
England earned and received by different classes 
of workmen in twenty distinct branches of man- 
ufactures. They show an excess in American 
over English wages varying all the way up to 
nearly 150 per cent. In Belgium, Germany, 
and France it is believed that wages are even 
lower than in England. Protection to Amer- 
ican industry means, in fact, protection to 
American labor. Compel our laborers to work 
the same number of hours for the same wages 
as their European fellow-craftsmen and I hes- 

itate not to assert that our manufactures, de- 
spite all other disadvantages, would, inthe most 
important branches of production— cotton, 
wool, iron, steel, leather, and glass—compete 
successfully with all the world. But in our 
land the day of compulsory labor has gone, let 
us hope forever, whatever form the process of 
compulsion may assume. An effort has been 
made, however, to show that the European 
laborer finds compensation for his smaller 
wages in the more moderate tone of his ex- 
penses. For this purpose was appended to 
the report just cited the following table, which 
I could wish were studied by every laboring 
man in the land. I give it entire: 


A comparative table, showing the weekly expenses of families of workmen in the United States 
in 1867 and in Belgium in 1858. 


rte rer rn nny 


Families consisting of— 
Artiolos. Two adults and three children.| Two adults and four children. 
United States.) Belgium.* |United States.| Bolgium.* 
Bread and flour.. $1 32 $1 13 $2 79 $1 27 
Meat, fresh and 2 83 - 2 56 - 
Buttor and lard.. 142 27 164 643 
ONORA 34 - 33 - 
1 26 16 126 84 
41 - 5L ~- 
Coffee and chiccory. 39 17} 84 15 
Soap and starch.. 40 5} 32 
Milk... 47 8 41 10 
40 - 31 7 
97 67} 90 63 
= 63 ~ 
94 27 113 27 
20 - 30 - 
Other articles.. 5T 1 22 28 
House ront j 314 343 
Total, except clothing... wc eee 15 02 +3 79 17 79 $3 86 \ 
Add 20 per cent. for advance in prices since | 
AGOS cisecissseodnssuecsannseeacecs A EE ove 76 - TT 
4 55 - 4 63 
Increased cost in United Statesu....ssssceceeee a 10 47 = ‘18 16 
$15 02 $15 02 $17 79 _ $17 79 


* In United States currency the franc computed at 27 cents. $ 7 
tTheso wero the expenses in 1853. Since that period provisions have advanced in price from 10 to 20 per 


cent. 
(Appendix A.) 


It will be seen that the most expensive item 
in the housekeeping of the American workman 
is meat. This the Belgian does not afford; his 
family has neither meat, nor cheese, nor tea, 
nor eggs, nor fruits, nor oil or other light, all 
of which the American enjoys. The relative 
sums paid for house rent suggest a wide differ- 
ence in their style of living. The trifling sums 
expended by the Belgian for sugar, molasses, 
spices, and vinegar, for coffee, soap, and starch, 
for milk and fuel, indicate too clearly the nar- 
row rigor of his household economy. It could 
have been reached only by a necessitous study 
of dictary minimums. If there be those who 
believe that our workmen should be reduced 
to this hand to hand struggle for bread, and 
kept from the cradle to the grave face to face 
with poverty, they will properly and consist- 
ently oppose any protection to their labor. If, 
on the other hand, they believe the laborer is 
worthy of his hire they will so legislate that 
he will receive it. 


There is another disadvantage not to be lost 
sight of in stating the case of the American 
manufacturer. I refer to the public debt, 
national, State, and local, the annual interest 
on which cannot be much, if any, less than 
$200,060,000 per annum, This enormous bur- 
den is borne, directly or indirectly, by the pro- 
ductive industry of the country. Of the entire 
debt I estimate $1,250,000,000 to be held 
abroad, makingan annual drain of $75,000, 000 
to meet the interest. This sum, unlike the 
interest paid to the domestic bondholder, is 
abstracted from the aggregate wealth of the 
country and diminishes by so much the profits 
of business. 

Still otherbut minor obstacles might be men- 
tioned as obstructing the success of our manu- 
factures, such as the difficulty always attending 
new enterprises, the lack of skilled workmen, 
the habits of trade, the good-will attaching 
to long-tried and approved fabrics, and the 


prejudice, not easy to explain or account for, 
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against the home and in favor of the foreign 
articlesy ¢ So <br eae eee 

.. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MARSHALL] 
and: the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Wir- 
KINSoN] both grew facetious over. ‘the expres- 
sion. ‘infant manufactureés.’’ “Now, if my 
friend from Illinois -knew as much about in- 
fants as 2 gentleman of his‘age ought to know 
he would know that infants are not simultane- 
ous; they are consecutive. [Laughter.] There 
are new enterprises constantly springing up in 
all parts of our country: The old und well- 
established require no protection ; ‘but not so 
the new, whether in old branches of industry 
or in some never before attempted in the coun- 
trys: These require just the same consideration 
that our early manufactures did twenty-five and 
fifty -years ago, arid even more, being subjected 
toa sharper competition. Í 7 

But the ingenuity and- skill of our country- 
men have overcome all these obstacles except 
the high price of labor. Hithertothis has been 
relieved by the protection of the tariff, and it 
will continue to be so relieved as long as labor 
has votés and a representation in making our 
laws; for in this country and under our Gov- 
ernment labor will protect itself. The tariff; 
therefore, pérforms the twofold office of pro- 
tecting ourlaborand replenishing our exchequer 
largely at the expense of rival nations, 

Lét me call attention to some figures bearing 
on this point. Our Democratic friends have 
great reason to recollect especially two periods 
in the history of the country, the year 1840 
and the year 1860. From a table prepared by 
Mr. Commissioner Wells I find thatin the year 

1840 the duties were reduced to an average of 
14,4, per cent. ad valorem. In 1860 they were 
14;’y per cent. Gentlemen have not forgotten 
the cry in 1840, ‘‘ Roast beefand $2 a day!” 
Nor the ery in 1860, “Free homes for the 
homeless!” These were the outcries of labor 
depressed and suffering for want of remunera- 
tive occupation. The Democratic party hap- 
pened to be in the ascendency. They had had 
the control of legislation, and they were held 
responsible for results. In 1840, as we know, 
they were swept from power as with a whirl- 
wind; andin 1860 they wereagain with scarcely 
less emphatic expression of popular opinion 
sent into private life. The two periods of 
lowest duties coincident with great depression 
of the material and industrial interests of the 
country ate precisely the periods when the 
laboring classes proved themselves invincible 
at the ballot-box. : 

As my friend from Illinois referred yester- 
day to the tariff of 1846 and the free-trade views 
of the late Robert J. Walker, Secretary of 
the Treasury, I may be pardoned for giving a 
résumé of our tariffs in connection with the 
industrial history of the country. 

The first tariff that was specially protective 
was that of 1824, passed by southern and west- 
ern influences ag against northern and eastern. 
The gentleman from Minnesota [ Mr. WILKIN- 
son] read from the speech of Mr. Webster in 
opposition to it. I refer to this tariff for the 
purpose of reading from Mr. Clay’s speech in 
the Senate of February, 1832, showing the 
effect of it upon the country. He said: 

“IfI were to select any term of seven years sin¢ce 
the adoption of the present Constitution ‘which ¢x- 
hibited a scene of the most wide-spread dismay and 
desolation, it would be exactly that term of seven 
years which immediately preceded the establishment 
of the tariff of 1824.” 

And again: 

“If the term of sevén years were to be selected, of 
the greatest prosperity which this people have en- 
joyed since the establishment of their present Con- 
stitution, it would be exactly:that period of seven 
years which immediately followed the passage of the 
tariff of 1824.” ton : 

Mr. Clay here is not putting an argument ; 
he is stating a fact; stating it in the Senate to 
gentlemen as familiar with the history of ‘the. 
country as himself, and ready to correct him 


if they believed the statement unwarranted. 


This was the era of nullification, which calmi- 
nated ‘inthe great wrath of Andrew Jackson 
and his famous threat to hang Mr. Calhoun. 
Mr. Clay said, “I delight not in this perpetual 
turmoil. Lét us have péace and become once 
more united ‘as a band of brothers.’’ (Speeches, 
vol.i, p: 543.) So he consented next year to the 
compromise tariff, by which the duties were to 
be gradually reduced to 20 per cent. at the expir- 
ation of nine years. He evidently mistrusted 
the effect upon the industry of the land., I have 
his‘speech. before me, with its scarcely sup- 
pressed forebodings, but, will not occupy the 
time of the committee in reading it. Tee 

Mr. BROOKS; of New York. I-heard the 
speech myself. You can put it in your speech. 
It upsets all that you say, and sets up all that 
I said. aR e 

Mr. MAYNARD. The gentleman from New 
York evidently takes great satisfaction in the 
recollection of his political antecedents and his 
earlier political associations. Some of us, his 
old associates of the noble Whig school, share 
with him the grateful recollections, and regret 
that politi¢al necessity or’other cause should 
have driven him like'a planet wandering from 
its. orbit, ‘ora star shot madly from its sphere. 

Mr: Clay in his speéch of 1833 on the com- 
promise tariff shows clearly, as any one may 
see who will read it, that he had great misgiv- 
ings as toits effect upon the trade and busi- 
ness of the country. He lived to see the re- 
sults in the disasters of 1837 and subsequent 
years, and to attempt relief by the tariff act 
of 1842. The elections of 1840 had swept the 
anti-tariff Democracy from power and given 
the country a Whig President and Congress 
committed to protection. Mr. Clay, to relieve 
the financial distress which had overspread 
the land, set about devising a new tariff, in 
accordance with the significant suggestions 
thrown out in his speech of 1833. Assisting 
him was another gentleman whom of late years 
it has-not been the fashion to commend, Mil- 
lard Fillmore; who, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and the Whig leader 
of the House, reported and carried through the 
tariff act of 1842, which passed and went into 
effect on the 80th of August. The influence 
of this act on the business of the country was 
magical. Trade revived, labor once more found 
profitable employment, and all classes of in- 
dustry flourished... When-the presidential elec- 
tion of 1844 came on, the great State of Penn- 
sylvania was carried by the ery of the protect- 
ive tariff of 1842, and Mr. Polk was supported 
in that State as a better protectionist than 
Henry Clay, because of his celebrated Kane 
letter, in which he was understood to favor 
protection to everybody. 

On the 30th of July, 1846, the tariff of 1842 
was repealed, the repeal to take effect the 1st 


of December following. Mr: Robert J. Walker | 


made the report from which the gentleman read 
yesterday, extolling the effects of the repeal. 
Now, it must be borne in mind that: the stim- 
ulus to business by the act of 1842 did not cease 
immediately with its repeal. It so-happened, 
moreover, that simultaneous with the tariff of 
-1846 came onthe Mexican war, which stimulated 
prices. That was followed by the discovery of 
gold ‘in California, which gave business a still 
greater impetus and keptus afloat. So we went 
on till 1857, when we came down with a crash. 
We-were again prostrate. In that year I met my 
friend from Ilinois [Mr. MARSHALL] for the 
first time on this floor—I a néw member, while 
he had ‘sat iù a former Congress; Tin a lean 
minority, he among the leader's ofa command - 
ing Democratic. majority; and after all the 
prosperity of which he told us yesterday, our 
very first act was a ‘loan bill for thé ordinary 
expenses of the Government, so low had the 
revenue fallen under the tatiff of 1857. Some 
of the Treasury notes then issued are reported 
as still outstanding. 

So matters went on until 1860. Among the 


events of that most eventful year, my friend, 
the gentleman from Illinois, disappeared from 
these Halls with ‘the commanding Democratic 
majority. “I ‘saw him no more for several years 
until he returned again at a more recent date, 
Thad hoped a wiser though nota sadder man. 

Now `I admonish gentlemėn, éspecially the 
gentlemen on ‘this side of the House, who are 
responsible for the legislation of the country, to 
bewdre how they tamper with thésé industrial 
questions, for the interests of the great laboring 
population of this country must override all 
partylines. The great bread and meat question 
is the ‘all-important, question to them. «At the 
moment when the duties are virtually reduced 
by thé fall in gold from 135 per cent. to 111 per 
cent., almost one fourth for all purposes of pro- 
tection, it is proposed by my friend who sits 
béfore me [Mr. ALLISON} to reduce the duties 
still further by one fifth. ` Iadmonish him that 
he ‘is taking a most perilous step ; ‘perilous not 
only to himself individually and to thosé who 
support him, but perilous to the party now 
charged with the administration. ‘The people 
will understand’ it, and will not submit to it. 
Their keen instincts willtake the alarm. Labor, 
ever alive to its own interests, will not be so- 
phisticated, and in this country, where labor 
and not capital takes precedence, woe betide 
the men or the parties that fall underits ban! 

Mr. ALLISON. [I listened with interest to 
the statement of the prosperity of the country 
under the tariff of 1842. Now, if we prospered 
in 1842 and in the years that followed the en- 
actment of that tariff with an average rate of 
duties of a little over 283 per cent., cannot we 
now endure the small increase of one fifth upon 
a tariff with an average rate of 45} per cent. 
on everything imported into this country? 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. It was 33 per 
cent. under the tariff of 1842. 

Mr. ALLISON... I have before me a state- 
ment of the actual importations, showing an 
average of 28 per cent. on importations under 
the tariff of 1842. ` : i 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Obio.> In what year? 
Na ALLISON. Eighteenhúndredand forty- 
three.” f 

[Here the hammer fell. ] z f 

Mr. KELLEY. [hope the gentleman’s time 
will be extended. `The same courtesy has been 
extended to the other members of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection 
the gentleman’s time will be extended. The 
Chair hears no objection. 
` Mr. MAYNARD. Mr. Chairman, I took my 
figures from ‘the report of the Special Com- 
missioner of the Revenue for 1868. I did not 
suppose my friend from Iowa would callin ques- 
tion anything there to be found. The effect of 
thetariff of 1842 was not fully developed during 
that: fiscal year ending June 30, 1843. I find 
‘that the’ percentage of duties for 1844, when 
the tariff really began to operate, was 26,8, and 
in 1845 it was 264, on the aggregate of import- 
ations, free and dutiable.- Bat it will be recol- 
lected, and to that I wish to call gentlemen’s 
attention, that in 1842 we wanted to raise only 
some $30,000,000 or $40,000,000, and. now 
from $160,000,000 to $180,000,000. It must 
be recollected that then we had practically no 
public debt, no burdens on the country, and 


‘now we have a public debt of $2,500,000,000 


forming in one way or another an immense 
burden upon the industry. of the country, so 
that we go into compétition with foreign manu- 
facturers carrying a very heavy weight as we 
run. 

ý A REVENUE TARIFF. 

Much has been said at one time and another 
of a tariff for revenue and of adjusting duties to 
arevenuestandard, whateverthat means. That 
has always been conceded as a necessity, and 
if our labor was protected, as an incident, the 
most strenuous free:traders, until recently, 
acquiesced. The exigencies of our country 
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since the outbreak of the rebellion have com- 


pelled the study of finance and the exhaustion. 


of all available resources. ‘We needed money, 
and a great deal of it: We still need‘ it, and 
shall continue to need it, in sums far beyond 
our wants prior to the war. To meet this de- 


mand a higher rate of duties on impdrts has. 


been imposed than ever before known to our 
commerce, except during the war of 1812. 
Such duties are often condemned as prohibit- 
ory and self-defeating. The argument is that 
with high duties imports will be reduced, if not 
suspended, causing the revenue to fall off; 
whereas if the duties be lowered importations 
are increased, and the revenue correspondingly 
augmented; in other words, the lower the duty 
the greater the revenue. However this may 
be in theory the fact is otherwise. : 

Wehave hearda great deal said in this debate 
about prohibitory duties and prohibition. Tam 
not aware of any duties that. are prohibitory. 
The gentleman from Iowa seemed to be of the 
opinion that. the duties on iron are prohibitory. 
The custom-house returns do not showit. The 
imports. of iron and steel, and manufactures of 
iron and steel, are given thus: 

Pounds. Value. 
se 721,825,699 $25,003,887 22 

. 953,956,485 22,330,195 83 
oF see 389,805,693... 29,102,779 89. 

With some care I have compiled. a table of 
imports, beginning with the century and omit- 
ting those years in which the imports did not 
equal the preceding. ‘The imports of- 1801 
were not equaled until 1805, those of 1807 
until 1816, and those of the latter year until 
1835. From 1836 it was fifteen years, till 1851, 
before the imports reached the same figure. 
After this date they increased at irregular 
intervals until 1860, the year before the war. 
Since the war they have largely increased, and 
with the exception of one year, 1868, have 
remained quite uniform. . The table is worth 
studying in connection with the inquiry whether 
the largest imports indicate the soundest finan- 
cial condition of the country, or the reverse. 


Table showing the largest annual importations and 
the revenue collected since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. 


Customs Per 

Imports. revenue, cent. 

oe S111,363,511 $10,750,778 95. 09 
+» 120,600,000 12,986,487 04 .105 

+ 129,410,000 14,667,698 17 .115 

+ 138,500,000 15,845,521 61 .115 


1 . 
36,306,874 88 225 


25,890,726 66 17.2 
30,818,327 67 16 2 
49,017,568 00.226 


-203 

63,875,905 00.177 

362,166,254 53,187,511 00 14.7 

. 445,512,158 179,046,630 00 A02 
a 411,738,309 176,417,811 00 428 
. 873,409,448 164,464,599 56 44 
« 437,314,255 177,151,126 27 407 


Nore vo TasLe.— This table when prepared was 
believed to be strictly zccurato, and is still presumed 
to be sufficiently so for the purposes of the present 
inquiry. The figures wero derived from the tables 
of Mr. Special Commissionor Wells, appended to his 
report of January,.1869, ‘They give the imports of 
1867 at $411,733,309, and the duties at $176,417,811; 
the imports-of 1868 at $373,409,448, and tho dutics at 
$164,464,599 56, all with great precision of statement. 
The table apponded to his recent report gives the 
imports of 1867 at $400,229,017. 54, and the duties at 
$168,501,650 44; the imports of 1868 at $358,733,068 30, 
and the duties at $160,532,778 78. The volume of 
Commerce and Navigation for 1868 gives the total 
imports of that year at $371,624,808. The Special Com- 
mienon disagrees with this volume as well as with 

imself. 


I wish gentlemen to consider that the years 
1835 and 18836 were marked by much larger 
importations than at any previous time, and 
the terrible disasters of 1837 followed. In 
1856 importations had culminated ; more ships 
had been built in 1854 and 1855 than at any 
previous or subsequent period; ourimporta- 
tions had run up to a higher figure than ever 
before, and the result was the disastrous crash 
.of 1857. Men may buy more than they want. 
It is not a matter of economy to buy what we 


do not want merely because ‘it is cheap; nor 
is it wise for a people to buy morè than they: 
can. conveniently and easily. pay for. . 

- Mr GARFIEED, of Ohio. Willthe gentle: 
man allow me to take a suggestion ? E 

Mr. MAYNARD: Certainly. 

“Mr. GARFIELD; of Ohio. I notice that 
the gentleman as well as a great many others 
on both sides of this subject have treated free 
trade and a protective tariff as having much to 
do with the financial crises of the country. I 
desire to ask: my friend from ‘Tennessee [ Mr. 
Maynurp] if he does not recognize the truth 
that the condition of the currency, as being in- 
flated or less than is needed, was one of the 
powerful causes which operated or codperated 
with these financial crises? And is it not a 


little unjust to treat one of these causes alone 


as causing the financial crises of the country? 
And whether all the causes should not be con- 
sidered together? l 

Mr. MAYNARD. Undoubtedly the gen- 
tleman is correct. If I had had the honor of 
his attention to my remarks upon artificial 
money, that is, currency without any. intrinsic 
value, to supply the place of actual capital, I 
think he would have seen that I made due 
allowance for that element of disturbance. 
The cause to which the gentleman refers is no 
doubt a disturbing cause, and comes in in con- 
nection with and subsidiary to the causes to 
which I referred. Because the time when the 
industrial forces of the country are unsuccess- 
ful, when the prosperity of the country is at a 
low ebb, is the time when a resort is had to 
these methods of relief. 

Owing to the different tariffs the amount of 
revenue derived is entirely disproportioned to 
the amount of imports. Contrast the receipts in 
1816, of $36,000,000 with $16,000,000 in 1807, 
and $26,000,000 in 1835, from annual imports 
not very unequal; also $63,000,000 in 1857 
with $53,000,000 in 1860, from a slightly in- 
creased importation. Since the war the receipts 
have been as uniform as the imports, approach- 
ing nearly $180,000,000each year. Butthe most 
obvious and for present purposes the most in- 
structive fact appears by a comparison between 
1860, the year immediately preceding the war, 
when ourimports had reached their maximum, 
and the four years subsequent to the war. 
Though the imports have increased barely 20 
per cent., the revenue derived from them is full 
three and one third times as great. And yet 
we are told that the present is not a revenue 
tariff! The truth is that, for purposes of rev- 
enue, it surpasses all previous legislation as 
much as in its protection to American labor 
and its encouragement to our domestic indus- 
tries. Itis the only revenue tariff the country 
has ever enjoyed. : 


A PROTECTIVE TARIFY. 


At the same time no tariff has given equal 
protection to American labor or done so much 
to foster and stimulate all enterprises. Itis the 
highest rate of duty ever imposed except during 
the last war with England and under the tariff 
of 1828, known in the political parlance of that 
day as the ‘‘bill of abominations.’’. These 
duties are imposed with discrimination upon 
such articles as are very largely produced in the 
country, and are made to correspond as nearly 
as possible to the increased labor cost of the 
domestic over the foreign article. When the 
wages of American labor are 80 per cent, in 
excess of foreign labor, a duty of 30 per cent. 
is imposed ; when the excess is 50 per cent., a 
duty of 50 per cent., and soon. ‘Thisrule will 
apply to the established branches of manufac- 
ture, as cotton, woolen, and iron. It is difficult 
to see why this is not perfectly fair. If the 
consumer choose to employ his own country- 
men, let him pay them fair wages according to 
the standard of the country. If he prefers to 
go abroad and utilize the cheaper labor of 
other landa, let him pay the difference into the 


public Treasury. If, on the other. hand, the 
foreign artisan desires to bring his fabrics into 
our markets for sale in competition with: our 
own workmen, let him pay to the Government 
for the privilege what will make the competi- 
tion equal. That is fair play and legitimate 
protection to our-own laborers, the men who 
sustain the Government in peace and. war, - 

There are, indeed, branches of industry to 
which a greater extent of protection is afforded; 
such as are not established and are as yet in a 
tentative condition. They manifestly need a 
higher rate of protection against. established 
concerns with abundant capital and skilled 
labor, whose products have a recognized place’ 
in the commerce of the world. Such is the 
character of the present tariff; avowedly and 
designedly protectiveas well to our established 
as to our infant manufactures, though in an 
unequal degree. This, too, in harmony with 
the entire legislation of the country from the: 
earliest period. For it should never be: for: 
gotten that on the 4th of July, 1789, our day 
of happiest memory, was approved by George’ 
Washington the second act ever passed ‘by 
the American Congress, introduced and sup- 
ported inthis House by Mr. Madison, with this 
significant preamble: SS yes AES 

“ Whoreas itis necessary for thesupport of Govern- 
ment, for the discharge of the débts of the United 
States, and the encouragement and protection of 
manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, waree, 
and merchandiso imported.” 

Such was the recorded opinion of the fathers, 
and such the uninterrupted practice now for 
more than eighty years. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I would like the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Magnard] to state 
the rate of duty per cent. of that tariff. 

j Mr. MAYNARD. The rate of duty was very 
cw. 

Mr. MARSHALL. It was, about 8} per cent. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Our importations then 
were not large; and our. necessities were. but 
small, Mr. Hamilton, in his report. on the 
condition of the Treasury, contemplated, rais- 
ing $600,000 of annual revenue, of which 
$100,000. was for pensions. Of course it was 
not then necessary to impose a rate of duty 
such as is now imposed, when, thanks to the 
rebellion, we have a debt on our shoulders of 
$2,500,000,000 and an interest to be: paid 
annually of $125,000,000. 

Buta duty of 8 per cent. to ‘encourage and 
protect '’ manufactures involves the. same prin- 
ciple as a duty of 80: per cent, or any other 
rate of duty. Of course itiga master of judg- 
ment, of discretion, of sound and wise states- 
manship, what particular rate of duty shall be 
imposed in each particular instance: and. on 
each separate article. It ig the principle of 
protection which we are speaking of and.con- 
tending for. . . . 

About nullification times there arose a grave 
constitutional question, one of the unpleasant 
things hatched from the heated and distem- 
pered condition of public affairs. It was seri- 
ously argued that it. was unconstitutional to 
impose duties for protection. Such was the 
view of Mr. Calhoun, who argued very ably in 
support of it, as he always did in support of 
every thesis which he undertook to maintain, 
although he had interposed no such objection 
to the passage of the tariffact of 1824, and had 
with great zeal urged the passage of the act 
of 1816. I should not now have referred to 
this subject had not doubts been suggested, 
though not pressed during this debate, of. our 
constitutional power to pass the bill. The re- 
corded debates of the First Congress show that 
the act of 1789 underwent a prolonged discus- 
sion by the ablest men of thatday. The debate 
took a wide range. The same objections. were 
urged and answered:that have often been urged 
and answered since and will be again. That 
there should be no mistake about the: princi- 
ples on which the act was passed they took 
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care to insert them in the preamble, and. by 
that- I am content to abide. 

And what has been the fruit-of this:policy? 
The President. in his recent annual. message, 
enumerating. the: blessings. which crown the 
year, says, ‘ Manufactures hitherto unknown in 
our country are springing up in all sections, 
producing a degree of national independence 
unequaled by that of any other Power.” At 
no period in the history of the country has 
their growth been so rapid or so various as 
during and since the war. The duties which 
necessity increased for revenue operated by a 
judicious adjustment for protection, and under 
their stimulus old and unsuccessful enterprises 
revived and prospered ; those established on a 
solid. basis increased beyond example, and 
new ones have sprung up all over the land. 
Instances might be adduced almost without 
end: I have already mentioned cast steel; 
let me instance steel rails for railways. Their 
use in this country dates back only until near 
the close of the war. In 1864 the importation 
was 25 tons, at $160, gold, per ton, ($400 in 
currency.) The next year, 1865, the American 
manufacture was 1,000 tons. In 1869 it was 
increased to 15,000 tons, and the importation 
to 40,000 tons, at the reduced price of $90 
per ton, gold, (about $120 currency.) The 
price at present is less than $80 per ton, gold, 
or $100 currency. Observe the great and rapid 
increase in the extent of our manufactures, and 
the corresponding reduction in the price. 

I now come toanotherimportant production 
which I am almost ashamed to speak of after 
it has been so ably diseussed and by so many 
gentlemen, and by none more so than my young 
friend from the new State of West Virginia, 
(Mr. Wireuer. ] 

Pig iron, or iron in its first production from 
the ore, has been the subject of much com- 
ment, ‘The economicalimportance of this arti- 
cle cannot well be overstated. The ability of 
our country to produce it of every known variety 
and in quantity unlimited has received com- 
plete demonstration. It is, moreover, strictly 
and literally a product of labor. The ore, the 
fossil coal, and the limestone, forming its con- 
stituents are when in place, utterly and abso- 
lutely worthless. A ton of pig iron, therefore, 
more nearly than any other commodity, repre- 
sents in itself a certain amountof human labor 
and nothing else. Its exact equivalent may be 
stated in days’ and hours’ work. Itbecame an 
object of legislative attention, both as an arti- 
cle of prime necessity, the production of which 
was to be fostered and encouraged, and as a 
resultant from labor to be protected. y By the 
act of 1842 the tariff was $9 per ton. By the 
act of 1846 it was changed and reduced to 80 
per cent. ad valorem, and by that of 1857 it 
was still further reduced to 24 per cent. ad 
valorem. By the act of March, 1861, a specific 
duty was imposed of $6 per ton; and this was 
continued until the act of June, 1864, when the 
former duty of $9 per ton was restored, and so 
remains, Now for the results. In 1840 we 
produced 847,000 tons; in 1845 we produced 
490,000 tons, and in 1850 we produced 564,000 

ons. me 

Now, it will be seen that the rate of increase 
from'1840 to 1845 was 40 per cent., and from 
1845 to 1850 was but 16 per cent.; and I ven- 
ture to affirm that the entire increase is. attrib- 
utable to the stimulus given by the duty of 
$9 per ton under the.act of 1842. I have not 
been able to find the statistics of this product 
for several of the years between 1840 and 1850; 
but I hazard little in saying to my friend from 
Illinois that whenever we can find them they 
will demonstrate that whatever increase there 
may have been in the production of pig iron 
during that period is fairly and justly attrib- 
utable to the cause I have assigned. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not wish to interrupt 
the course of the gentleman’s argument, but I 
understand him to attribute the increase in the 


! large class of labor engaged in agriculture. 


production of pig iron entirely to the tariffs of 
1842 and 1861. - Now, sir, I hold in my-hand 
a statement of the gross number of tons. of pig 
iron produced in the Lake Superior region, and 
I find that under what he denomivates a “‘ free- 
trade tariff” that region manufactured in 1856 
7,000 tons of the:ore; and in 1860 116,000 
tons. This shows that the increase of the man- 
ufacture.does notalways depend upon the tariff, 
but upon other circumstances. - 

Mr. MAYNARD. Not the tariff of 1861, 
but of 1864. We manufacture a good deal of. 
pig iron in the region where I live. Formerly, 
and before the country was opened by railroads, 
we required no protection for it, because none 
could ever be brought there from abroad with 
advantage over our mountains; nor could we 
send it away with advantage for the same rea- 
son. I suppose that the iron manufacture in 
the Lake Superior region is in the same con- 
dition; that the production depends.less upon 
the general progress of the country than upon 
the wants of the immediate loéality. 


In 1860 wo produced........ 
Iu 1865 we produced... 
In 1868 we produced... 
Tn 1869, (estimated)... sesse. pied 


Thus we find that during the 20 years be- 
tween 1845 and 1865 the increased production 
was 445,000 tons only; while during the last 4 
years, under the restored duty of $9 per ton, 
the increase has been 969,000 tons, or nearly 
twice as great as during the previous 20 years, 
During the last 4 years, under the act of 1864, 
the increase was, as the returns show, more 
than twice the increase during the previous 20 
years. ‘This fact needs no comment. Our 
Special Commissioner of the Revenue, in mak- 
ing his report for 1868, has very ingeniously ar- 
ranged the periods so that we should ‘not see 
what was the effect of the tariff of 1842. In 
his table the decade from 1840 to 1850 is divided 
iuto two parts, separated by the year 1845. 

Not only have old furnaces long idle been 
repaired and enlarged, bat no less than 65 
new ones have been erected within the last two 
years in the different States of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Tennessee; and many others are in contem- 
plation. 

Gentlemen assert with emphasis that we 
are under the control of the ‘‘pig-iron mouop- 
olists.’’ A monopoly of pig iron with I know 
not how many hundred furnaces sedttered over 
the greater portion of the United States! We 
might as well talk about a monopoly of boot- 
blacking. 

The same is true, in a greater or less degree, 
of all branches of industry; the production of 
copper, lead, zine, nickel, coal, and salt; and 
manufactures of cotton, wool, worsted, flax, and 
silk; the tanning of leather, the refining of 
sugar, and the making of cigars. Hach of these 
interests, if examined in detail, would discover 
a similarly healthful and vigorous growth. The 
manufacture of wool especially would be found 
to have increased very rapidly in all parts of 
the country under the effects of the law of 1867. 
Not.only in the Atlantic States but in the cen- 
tral West, in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Iowa, and Wisconsin, have many new 
establishments sprung up; and on the Pacific 
coast, in Oregon and California, are to be found 
some of the most superb woolen fabrics pro- 
duced any where in the world. Ali this growth 
has been atiended with a marked reduction:of 
prices to. the consumer.: i ya’ eg 

The labor of the miner, the manufacturer, 
and the skilled artisan. has notalone been pro- 
tected. The fostering influence of. our indus- 
trial legislation has been felt no less by. the 


When before did the farmer enjoy such prices 
for his produce? Wheat, corn, rye, oats; hay, | 
beef, pork, lard, butter, cheese, wool, every- 


| fact, she has taken very little. 


thing, in short, grown upon the farm has found 
a ready market at enhanced prices. Old debts 
have been paid off, mortgages redeemed, new 
lands added to the homestead, better houses 
and other buildings erected, money laid by 
safely invested in the public securities, and the 
year’s crop is no longer sacrificed at a forced 
and premature sale.. 

Some adverse and unfavorable auguries have 
been drawn from the state of the trade in grain, 
especially wheat. It is known that owing to 
the extraordinary wheat crop of the last sea- 
son the price has fallen greatly below that of 
several years just previous. I propose to ex- 


amine. the export trade before the war and 
since. The exports of.wheat were: 


Bushels. Value. 

$2,849,192 

4,076,704 

80,247,632 

„$17,557,836 24,883,259 
Exports of Flour.. : 

Barrels. Value. 

« 2,481,824 $14,483,591 

2,611,596 15,448,507 

£2,076,423 20.887.798 

. | 2,481,873 18,813,865 


grain and of flour. 
crease in the grain export and the material 
decrease in the export of flour. The falling 
off in the flour trade occurs principally in the 
exports to the West Indies and South Amer- 
ica, especially Brazil. It is worth while to 
compare this trade with the English, both 
before and since.the war: 

Exports of wheat and flour to— 

Brazil. 

crise eoeneeh,027, 732 


© 
R 
N 


s ' 


| 2,822,746 24,019,562 
wr) 8,461,191 17,486,869 


Brazil trade is carried on principally 


This 
if not entirely from Baltimore and Richmond, 
in southern-grown wheat, better. adapted than 


western wheat for that climate. The return 
cargoes are chiefly coffee. It was almost de- 
stroyed during the war, and is not yet fully 
reéstablished. 

England has never taken from us more bread- 
stuffs than were absolutely indispensable. In 
The following 
table, compiled from the English Board of 
Trade returns for 1868, will give an idea of the 
state of the trade: 


Imports of wheat, four, and Indian corn in twelve 


months. 
Countries. 1866. 1867. | 1868. | 
Wheat: A Out. Cot, | 
Russia ....ccsereceoersenes 8,937,199 | 14,025,236 |10,053.617 
Prussia. 4,401,409 | 5,572,263 | 4,584,742 | 
France. 3,473,180 597,405 1- 56,414 | 
Illyria, Croatia, | 
and Dalmatia...... 1,326,529 542,635 | 1,004,701 
Turkey, Moldavia, | | 
and Wallachia... 28,433 | 2,446,688 | 3,049,088 
Erp trianan “3 38,881 | 1,451,774 | 3,219,536 
United States. | . 635,239.) 4,188,013 | 5,908,149 
CHIL... ee eeeeeee Paraka 308,810 | 1,946,227 | 1,809,575 
Total, ‘including 
other countries....| 23,156,329 34,645,569 | 82,639,768 | 
Flour: i i 
Hanse Towns 347,012 | < 444,710 615,756 
TANCC....escceeee ..| 8,640,320 | 1,234,712 632,359 
United States 280,792 722,976 676.192 
Total, including g 
other countries...! 4,972,280 | 3,590,969 | 3,093,022 ; 
Indian corn seuss 14,822,863 | 8,540,429. | 11,472,226 


It will be seen from this table that of the 
entire import of wheat for 1868 only about 18 


: _* 5,542,303, or more than one third, from San Fran- 
cisco. ; s 
+ 5,530,624, or about one third, from San Francisco. 
i 277,642 barrels were exported from San Francisco. 
390,519 barrels were exported from San Francisco. 


1870.] 
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per cent. was received from the United States ; 
in 1867, 12 per cent.; and in 1866 less than 3 
per cent. Her imports of flour werein similar 
proportion. f PARTES 

The truth is, the American wheat-grower 
finds Massachusetts a better customer than 
England, and the six New England States 
consumé more than the entire foreign export- 
ation. ‘ i 

Gentlemen who represent the West will per- 
mit me to inquire whether it would not be more 
economical to export flour than wheat in bulk ; 
saving considerably in the cost of transporta- 
tion and employing in the manufacture our own 
millers and coopers rather than the millers and 
coopers of England? 

The farmer has very little reason to wish his 
wheat trade returned to “‘ the good old times,’’ 
in my own State especially. A gentleman liv- 
ing near Murfreesborough, sitting at my side 
during one of our evening debates, made this 
memorandum upon my notes: ‘In 1887 we 
sold wheat at 25 cents per bushel in Ruther- 
ford county,” It has cost many a Tennessee 
farmer a whole bushel of wheat to pay the 
postage of a single letter from a son or daughter 
removed to the distant West. 

T do not forget either that in the dark winter 
of 1860, when we all sat here with bated 
breath catching every ill-omened note, that 
Indian corn on the prairies became of so little 
value as food to man or beast that it was burned 
as fuel for locomotives. No; as compared 
with those days, the farmer has abundant 
reason to thank God and take courage. 

We have been repeatedly told that the ship- 
ping interest is in a ruinous condition in con- 
sequence of our tariff legislation. I shall not 
debate that question at any length. The state 
of our shipping is not satisfactory. I intro- 
duced a proposition the other day looking to 
its relief. But/let us look at the facts and see 
whether this decline is reasonably or probably 
attributable to our tariff legislation. I have a 


list of the ships built in the United States in 
1858, 1859, and 1860, three years before the 
war, and 1866, 1867, and 1868, three years 
after the war: 


Number ships. Tonnage. 


4 *303,528.66 
1,802 *285,304.73 
A. comparison will show that the ship-build- 
ing interest began to decline before the war, 
and was only sustained by the enormous de- 
mands of the Government for transportation 
and for blockading purposes. While the war 
lasted, therefore, the ship-yards exhibited great 
activity. The revival was but temporary and 
until the close of hostilities. We must recur 
to the state of affairs before the war to find the 
causes of the decline and the true remedy. 
When that question comes up for consideration 
I may perhaps take an opportunity to explain 
my views more fully upon it. 
THE TARIFF NECESSARY BOTH FOR PROTECTION AND 
: REVENUE. 

I have shown, it seems to me, the necessity 
of protecting American labor against competi- 
tion with the poorer paid and poorer fed labor 
of England, Belgium, and other countries of 
Europe whose products crowd our markets, 
and of fostering important industrial enter- 
prises still in their infancy, and shall add noth- 
ing. Indeed, I have done little more than to 
restate and amplify what was so effectively 
said nearly fifty years ago by Andrew Jack- 
son, in his well-known letter to Dr. Coleman, 
of Warrenton, North Carolina. With an intui- 
tive faculty of reaching the average understand- 
ing of the American people, to which, more 
than to anything else, is attributable his great 


*New admeasurement. 


| pose that it is desire 


and continued popularity, he presented ‘this 
subject in words easy of comprehension and 
as applicable now as in 1824, when they were 
written : ya ; 

* We have been too long subject to the policy of 
British merchants. Itis time we should become a 
little more Americanized, and instead of feeding the 
paupers and laborers of England feed our own, or 
else ina short time, by continuing our present policy, 
we shall all be rendered paupers ourselves. It is 
therefore my opinion that a careful-and judicious 
tariff is much wanted to pay our national debt, and 
to afford us the means of defonse within ourselves, 
on which the safety of our country and liberty de- 
pends, and last, though not least, give a proper dis- 
tribution to our labor, which must. prove beneficial 
to the happiness, independenco, ond wealth of the 
community.” 

_ The doctrine of protection and the sustain- 
ing argument has rarely been so well put. 

The continued necessity for revenue is an 
unanswerable argument for the continuance 
substantially of the present revenue tariff. 
Upon this point the President in his annual 
message employs a few well-chosen words: 

“The subject of tariff and internal taxation will 

necessarily receive your attention. The revenues of 
the country are freee than the requirements, and 
may with safety o reduced. But as the funding of 
the debt in a 4 or a 44 per cent. loan would reduce 
annual current exponses largely, thus after funding 
justifying a greaterreduction of taxation than would 
be now expedient, I suggest postponement of this 
question until the next meeting of Congress. 
_ “Itmay be advisable to modify taxation and tariff 
in instances where unjust or burdensome discrimina- 
tions are made by the present laws: but a general 
revision of the laws regulating this subject I recom- 
mend the postponement of for the present.” 

The current expenses of the Government 
should bereduced to the lowest pointof enlight- 
ened economy; nay, parsimony. All superflu- 
ities and supernumeraries should be dispensed 
with, and only the indispensable retained. In 
this way, it is believed, the annual appropria- 
tions may be reduced even below the figures 
before the war, after making proper allowance 
for the growth of the country meanwhile, for 
the increase of the pension-list,and the addi- 
tional expense of collecting the largely enhanced 
revenues. 

But the public debt, the legacy of the rebel- 
lion, is a constant burden upon the resources 
of the nation, which can be relieved only by 
payment or by repudiation—absolute, cheerful 
payment, or absolute, sullen repudiation. For 
much as I abhor repudiation, better that than 
the delusive, empirical schemes to avoid pay- 
ment without repudiation, which will entail 
uponthe country all the odium of the latter and 
at the same time enhance, one way or another, 
all the inconvenience of the former. 

The people of the country expect and intend 
that the debt shall be paid. They know it is 
an honest debt, and they will submit cheerfully 
to pay itat however great a sacrifice. Nothing 
done by the present Administration has given 
so much public satisfaction as the successive 
reductions, amounting in the aggregate on the 
1st of the present month, since March 1, 1869, 
to $87,134,782 84; considerably more than the 
entire annual expenditure before the war. The 
monthly statements of the debt published by 
the Secretary of the Treasury are anxiously 
looked for and eagerly read; and they greatly 
misapprehended the popular feeling who sup- 

to have the debt made 
perpetual, or its payment extended as a burden 
upon another generation, On the contrary, 
were the people assured of its extinction at any 
time from ten to twenty years, they would make 
almost any sacrifice to accomplish it as readily 
as they made the superhuman sacrifices re- 
quired to suppress the rebellion and save the 
nation. Any policy which looks to an exten- 
sion of the debt beyond the present generation 
will, in my judgment, be a grave mistake. It 
may result in a reduced rate of taxation, but 
the reduction will not afford any sensible relief; 
while the reflection that the burden is perma- 
nent will after awhile make it insupportable. 


The load that grows hopefully lighter is easily 
borne. pie AN 

I am in favor, therefore, of continuing the 
reduction policy, and for that purpose of re- 
taining the present duties on our enormous im- 
ports. By this means will ourcreditappreciate ; 
and before the close.of the present Adminis- 
tration our five per cents. and six per cents. can 
be withdrawn and replaced by four per cents. , or 
even by securities bearing a still more moderate 
rate of interest. Many gentlemen now in this 
Chamber may see American three per cents. 
take precedence in the money centers of the 
world over French rentes and British consols. 
By this sturdy and vigorous treatment the 
public debt, now so portentous, will in a few 
years dwindle into an inconsiderable affair. 
THE TARIFF NOT SECTIONAL OR PARTIAL IN ITS OPER- 

ATIONS. 

A few days ago the gentleman from Illinois, 
[Mr. MarsnaLr,} my associate on the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, introduced into the 
House a series of resolutions denunciatory, 
among other things, of a tariff “levied to foster 
and enrich one section of our country at the 
expense of others, or to foster and enrich one 
class of citizens at the expense of others.” 
While it is not asserted that the present tariff 
is of this character, yet if that was not the im- 
port of the resolutions they have no meaning ; 
they are idle abstractions. The tariff was so 
long and so persistently represented by a cer- 
tain school of politicians as an ingenious device 
to enrich New England, especially Massachu- 
setts, at the expense of the rest of the country, 
and particularly of the South, that a great many 
people believed it. Many still believe it. To 
their minds it is simply a villainous Yankee 
contrivance te tax the whole country, especially 
the southern people. The author of these res- 
olutions quite probably shares this opinion, or 
at least has constituents who do. If my own 
constituents do not entertain the same views 
it ig not because they have not been often pre- 
sented and enforced with every aggravation 
of rhetoric. Under this ingenious system of 
finance the southern people, so they have often 
been told and so many of them believe, bore the 
principal burdens of the Government. They 
knew that as a people they did not get rich, and 
this occurred readily as the reason: for years 
prior to the rebellion British interests had 
labored industriously to persuade them that if 
the tariffand the navigation laws were abolished 
they would enjoy a direct trade with England, 
by which British vessels would bring them over 
better and cheaper fabrics, and return laden 
with coton, greatly to the advantage of the 
planter. The constant reiteration of this idea 
for many years and in every form accustomed 
the people of that region to consider them- 
selves greatly oppressed, and to Jook upon 
secession and disunion as the only means of 
relief. This kind of agitation had been used 
in 1832 and before to unsettle South Carolina 
and involve her in nullification. It had mach 
to do in fomenting the late rebellion, And I 
admonish those gentlemen here and elsewhere, 
who are scattering the same fire-brands over 
the West, whether for partisan or personal 
ends, to beware lest they kindle a fire as 
destructive to themselves and their region as 
that which has so recently desolated the South. 

The articles singled out of the tariff laws for 
special odium are salt, coal, iron, lumber, and 
wool. Now, ithappens that New England has 
neither salt nor coal; but a limited deposit of 
iron in Connecticut, lamber in the forests of 
Maine, and wool on the mountains of Ver- 
mont. The principal production of all these 
articles isin other parts of the country. Salt, 
for instance, is produced in New York, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Louisiana; coal in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, California, indeed in 
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nearly every State but those of New England; 
She is largely the purchaser of all these pro- 
duets, and a narrow self-interest on her part 
would dictate that they be made duty fre A. 
finer perception of her material interests would 
prompt her to buy her salt from New York, hèr 


coal from Maryland, her iron from Pennsyl- | 


vania, her lumber from North Carolina, Geor- 


gia, and Florida, and her wool from Ohio, pay-. 


ing for them in the products of her own labor,and 
carrying the traffic each way overher own roads 
and in her own ships. 

It is true that New England has engaged 
very largely and very successfully in manufac- 
tures. In some branches she is unrivaled. 
Her cotton. manufacture has attained to, such 
excellence that the London Times refers to 
‘the superiority of American manufactures?’ 
as among the obstacles to the prosperity of 
English cotton-looms; and for years our fab- 
rics have enjoyed such preéminence in India 
that both Great Britain and Germany have 
resorted to counterfeiting our trade-marks to 
gain admission into that market. But it is no 
disparagement to New England to affirm that 
she is not the only or the principal seat of man- 
ufactures in the country. However it may 
have been forty years ago or twenty-five years 
ago, it isnot sonow. Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
and Cincinnati are literally vast workshops, in 
which are produced almost every conceivable 
requisite for health and sickness, business, 
pleasure, and comfort, peace and war; while 
scattered over the middle States, the West, and 
the South are a multitude of establishments, 
some large, others small, employing thousands 
of people, and all busy in fashioning raw mate- 
rials into forms adapted tothe supply of human 
wants. 

At the woolen exhibition of 1868 in Chicago 
there were represented nearly thirty different 
millsin Ilinois alone. The surrounding States 
of Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, and others were 
not unrepresented. Daring the last summer 
there was held in Cincinnati an exhibition of 
textile fabrics forthe West and South, at which 
were displayed fabrics in great variety from, I 
believe, every western State, including. Oali- 
fornia and the Territory of Utah, from Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, and 
South Carolina, in the South. It is now fall 
fifty years since the Edinburgh Review pro- 
pounded the famous question, ‘Who sleeps in 
American blankets??? Now comparatively few 
in this country sleep in any but American ; 
and the blankets of the Pacific coast and the 
cotton blankets of Georgia are unrivaled in 
commerce, IJlannels of superior texture and 
quality are sold in the bazaars of this city 
woven in the mills of central Lowa, and the 
dress silks of New Jersey compete in excel- 
lence with the silks of Lyons. This list of 
successful manufacture might be extended to 
the watches of Elgin and Waltham, better, I 
am reliably infocmed, than any foreign time- 
keepers of similar constraction and price; and 
in fact indefinitely, and into almost every 
branéh of industry. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that these 
results have been reached without great effort 
and sacrifice. The history of American manu- 
factures is a dreary narrative of bold, unaided 
endeavors by men who had little else than skill 
and a purpose; of costly but useless experi- 
ment; of discouragement, disappointment, fail- 
ure, failurerepeated and disastrous; of penury, 
want, and suffering. And when success crowned 
the work, the community at large were bene- 
fited rather than they whose genius and patient 
toil bad accomplished it, A popular clamor 
is attempted against the men engaged in this 
kind of production. They are represented as 
monopolists with overgrown fortunes, acquiring 
fabulous wealih at the expense of those who 
purchase and use their products. 

Mr. Chairman, it happened about two years 


crumbling them into shoe-pegs, measured by 
the bushel and sold by the barrel. Isawwomen 
engaged in the finer and nicer processes of 
manufacture, while men were employed in the 
heavier and coarser; I saw them at their work 
cheerfal and industrious; I saw them as they 
went, and I saw them: on their return; and 
always the same cheerful and buoyant spirit. 

Isaw their children on the way to school, 
decently clad, with satchel: and shining morn- 
ing face, and:school-house that might well pass 


‘fora temple ora palace. I saw them at church; 


I saw them at political meetings—people. of 
the ‘highest self-respect, and not deficient in 
intelligence and cultivation, raised by honest 
labor far above the hard conditions of poverty, 
the hardest of: which; according to the satirist, 
is the ridiculous shifts, necessary to make the 
two ends meet. These were the monopolists 
of the country, the people who live by manu- 
factures and work by machinery! Isitstran ge 
that these New Hampshire men vote the Re- 
ublican ticket? There were other monopo- 
ists. I remember a young man, not thirty 
years. of age, receiving a salary greater than 
is paid to us as. members of Congress. He was 
at the: head of a large calico-printing estab- 
lishment, which by his. genius he was able to 
organize and. keep. in, operation.. This was one 
of God’s, monopdlists, endowed by his Maker 
with a cunning brain to understand things 
beyond the reach of other men. His talents 
here found employment, profitable to himself 
and useful to thé world. ~~ noe 
While the Committee of Ways and Means 
were conducting their examinations in Boston 
the last season, some pains was taken to ascer- 
tain the profits upon capital employed in man- 
ufactures there and in the neighboring region, 
where the received opinion is that such capital 
has enjoyed the largest returns. For this pur- 
pose a number of witnesses were examined, 
men of gréat experience and high social posi- 
tion. Their testimony was, that taking a se- 
ries of years together, the aggregate of capital 
invested in manufacturing enterprises of the 
different kinds had not yielded a return exceed- 
ing the lawful rate of interest; while upon 
manufacturing carried on upon borrowed money 
there had been no profit. (See Appendix B.) 
Now. compare this. with the profits of banking, 
with the enormous. mercantile incomes annu- 
ally reported for taxation, reaching in some 
instances to millions, and we see how un- 
founded is the invidious clamor raised in the 
name of free trade and'in the interest. of those 
very bankers. and merchants who have grown 
opulent. by dealing in foreign exchange and 
imported merchandise. 


THE EFFECT OF THE PROTECTIVE POLICY IN THE SOUTH, 


But it is especially as. the Representative 
of a southern constituency that I advocate the 
policy of protecting: and fostering our man- 
ufactures. The opposite doctrine had prevailed 
for a whole genération, prior to the war; and 
during the war weexperienced the bitter conse- 
quences, Isolated from the rest of the world, 
seaward by the blockade and landward by the 
military lines, we endured privations altogether 
incredible and difficult to appreciate. With 
three. thousand miles of sea-coast, and naval 


q 


stores and material in abundance, we had 
neither ships. nor seamen... With an unlimited 
supply of cotton, and wool, and hides, and oak 
bark, and falling waters, we had neither shirts, 
nor coats, nor blankets, nor shoes. But for 
the household industry prevalent in the South 
beyond other parts of the land, nota few would 


have been reduced to stark nakedness. Many 


ladies spun and wove the material for their 
own dresses and for the clothing of their fami- 
lies ; professional gentlemen made and mended 
shoes for their own and their neighbors’ chil- 
dren. | 

With vast. deposits of coal and iron ore we 
produced nothing worth naming of which iron 
was the component material; neither rails, 
nor wheels, nor tires, nor axles for our rail- 
ways, nor nails, nor screws, nor locks, nor 
hinges, nor hammers, nor planes, nor saws, 
nor axes, nor augers, nor chisels, nor plows, 
nor hoes, nor chains, ner shovels, nor, with 
the exception of horseshoes and bowie-knives, 
scarcely anything required even for our com- 
mon every-day affairs, Our salines had been 
so imperfectly developed, under the cry of free, 
untaxed: salt, that as soon as our external sup- 
ply was cut off we endured untold sufferings 
. through privation of this imperious necessity. 
The growth of sugar, almost alone of southern 
industries, had been encouraged by the tariff ; 
and until the loss of New Orleans and the 


-Sugar-producing region our people had a fall 


supply. One most important and valuable 
lesson to be learned from the war is the im- 
policy of relying upon imports to supply those 
articles of prime necessity which we can pro- 
duce ourselves, even at a disadvantage and a 
higher cost. 

This lesson is not likely to be unheeded by 
the South. Already the effects of protection 
are felt upon all her industries. The closing 
of her ports and the military lines of circum- 
vallation, pending hostilities, combined withthe 
utter worthlessness of her currency to stimu- 
late her manufactures as never before. Tron, 
salt, saltpster, powder, caps, arms, cannon, 
shoes, and clothing were produced in consider- 
able quantities. In the construction of armored 
ships and in submarine warfare there was pro- 
gress beyond anything in the previous history 
of warfare. In short, itis not extravagant to 
affirm that the southern people came out of the 
war. greatly improved in all the mechanic arts 
and the manual skill necessary to independence 
and self-reliance. They proved themselves apt 
learners, though the teaching was. harsh and 
severe. ‘x. 

Since the war the advance has been even 
more rapid. Old works have been revived and 
repaired, and many new, ones have sprang up. 
The fabrication of cotton and woolen goods 
has heen greatly stimulated; also the produc- 
tion. of coal, salt, iron, copper, zinc, lumber, 
and naval stores. Some of our spindles and 
looms have distanced competition from foreign 
or northern rivals. And buta few years will 
elapse, with the same encouragement and pro- 
tection we now enjoy, before the South will 
export largely both of her textile fabrics and 
of the products of her mines, advanced to a 
condition for immediate use—articles which 
hitherto she has been accustomed to receive 
either from foreign countries or from the man- 
ufacturing districts of our own country. The 
rapid development during the last few years 
is both gratifying and encouraging to her true 
friends. 

The influence of a diversified industry has 
been benign upon our great staples of cotton, 
tobacco, rice, and sugar. Less labor has been 
engaged than formerly in their cultivation, less 
capitalemployed, but more profitably; a larger 
return for smaller crops. Three million bales 
of cotton in 1869, at 25 cents, for instance, re- 
alize 50 per cent. more than 5,000,000 bales in 
1860 at 10 cents; while the work of growing 
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and. handling is 50 per cent. less... The state 
of the cotton trade will appear more exactly 
from the following table, compiled from the 
eustom-house returns: 


Cotton exported. as 

; Pounds... Bales., Value. 
1868... «.-786,600,776 1,986,502. $195,962,187 
EELT, T E abseeg 722,618,929 1,806,547 187,762,477 


It is further shown by the statistics of manu- 
facture that in 1869 there were spun in the 
United States 484,293,883 pounds, equal to 
1,085,784 bales of 400 pounds each; so that at 
present we export something less than 2,000,000 
bales and consume something more than 1,000,- 
000. . Assuming as correct the figures given the 
other evening by the gentleman from Alabama, 
[Mr. Bucgzuy,] the cotton spun in the United 
States in 1869 amounted in value, after com- 
ing from the spindle, to $260,576,329. The 
value of the cotton crop for 1869 may. be stated, 
then, as follows: i 


Pounds, Value. 
Exported... 722,618,929 $187, 762,477 
Spun... vrese 484,293,883 260;576,32: 
Total EE TAT 1,155,912,812 $48,338,806 


Lam indebted to the same gentleman for the 
fact that 35,860,750 pounds. were. spun'in 101 
southern mills, and 898,488,133 pounds in’ 693 
northern mills, me 

The material interests of the South were 
never so hopeful as at this moment; she was 
never so near to a condition of self-support, 
and her people never had so much ready money 
or were so little incumbered with debt. It 
would be a disastrous policy for her to repeal 
the present protective tariff and return to the 
old condition of things before the war. Let 
New England and Pennsylvania with their 
superior mechanical skill and capital ; let New 
York, with her great entrepôt of foreign com- 
merce; let the free and mighty West, proud 
of her growth, satisfied in her abundance and 
insouciant of the future—let them unite, if they 
will, to discard protection to their labor and 
to their springing enterprises; the South can- 
not afford to do it; she is behind them all in 
the race of prosperity. But let her industry 
be protected and fostered for a few years to 
come as they have been for a few years past 
and she will be abreast of the foremost. 

If, therefore, she is wise she will discard the 
pernicious counsels of a school of economists 
whose teachings in the past brought her to a 
state little better than vassalage, dependent 
and in debt in time of peace, without resources 
in time of war. She will embrace. the same 
policy which has made other parts of our com- 
mon country wealthy, prosperous, and great. 
Nature has done more for Virginia then for 
New York, for Kentucky than for Ohio, for 
Tonnessee than for Indiana, for Georgia than 
for Illinois. I appeal, then, to. my southern 
associates. I invokea common interest. Dif- 
fering as we have differed in the troubled past 
or as we may differ even now. on. questions of 
political expediency and justice, we surely 
can agree ona line of policy which wiil de- 
velop our commerce, our mines, our manufac- 
tures, no less than our agriculture. 

THE EFFECT OF THE TARIFF ON OUR RELATIONS WITH 
ENGLAND. 

But there is another aspect of this subject 
which I beg may be considered, the interna- 
tional aspect, especially as it affects our atti- 
tude toward England. We have an unsettled 
account with her:. The particulars of it I do 
not propose now to state. They are well un- 
derstood by the people of this country, and that 
is enough for my present purpose. She had 
much to do in fomenting our strife, by per- 
sistently and for a long series of years irritating 
the anti-slavery feeling of the North, and, as 
Ihave shown, at the same time exciting the 
jealousy and cupidity of the South by visions 


of direct trade and cheap goods. The. rend- 
ing asunder of the great Republic of the West 
would have the twofold effect of bringing to 
naught republican Governments the world over, 
and. of converting the South into a stipendiary 
cotton plantation, supplying the raw. material 
in exchange for the products of British looms, 
thus accomplishing at the same time much 
desired political and industrial results. Ont 
of this feeling grew the treatment on which is 
based the unadjusted Alabama claims. There 
is no urgent necessity to adjust them. Better 
for usthat they remain as they are. We have 
suffered all that it is possible to suffer. Eng- 
land has done her worst. She can inflict. no 
further injury upon us.. We are gradually’ 
recovering from our terrible losses. Soon’ 


they will be made good and will be -no longer. 


felt. But they will not be forgotten ; they will 
remain a precedent convenient to us, trouble-’ 
some, if not dangerous to her, in all future 
time. 

Meanwhile the necessities of the war.and of 
the heavy public debt. incident to it, both of 
which her policy rendered trebly burdensome, 
have given a stimulus to our manufacturing 
industry, with results as gratifying to us as 
disagreeable to her. America had become by 
far her most profitable customer. She enjoyed 
here an almost unrestricted market. Our du- 
ties amounted, all told, toless than $60,000,000, 
and our manufactures were fain to get such 
protection as these afforded. Now they are 
more than doubled, and thus the protection 
incidental has stimulated our home products 
to a successful competition and a great reduc- 
tion in cost. England sells us less and is 
compelled to accept lower prices. In fact she 
has lost control of the American market. Our 
imports in 1868 from all the British possessions 
in every part of the world were less than in 
1860, and from England alone less by $6,780,- 
145. The different articles of iron, and steel, 
and salt, and coal, and cottons, and woolens 
present some interesting statistics. I instance 
the imports of pig iron from England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland for several years before the 
war 2 comparison with 1868, the latest pub- 
lished : 


1807. 1559. 1869. 1865. 
Cwt. Cwt. Cwt, Tons. 
England... ee 274,099 467,091 415,004 34,911 
Seotland.. 710,732 890,412 937,483 56,475 
23,000 2,188 57,774 800 
Total... cece 1,007,831 1,381,601 1,411,161 92,185 


In 1857 we imported from England railroad 
iron to the value of $6,990,088; in 1868 only 
$4,276,789. ‘Then we imported all our cast 
steel, now scarcely one half—other articles in 
like proportion. (See Appendix C.) 

No wonder that British traders cry out against 
the duty on pig iron, railroad iron, and cast 
steel. Ithurts them. Because the American 
production has so increased as to control and 
regulate the market, and they are consequently 
compelled to pay the duty themselves for the 
privilege of the trade. In this way their vile 
and unneighborly acts, which troubled us so 
much and cost us so much, are working out 
their own retaliation. We have only to wait and 
be patient. The Alabama claims will be paid 
in good time, principal and interest, to the 
utmost farthing, without a murmur ora wry 
face, and by England herself. ‘They will be 
twice paid—into the Treasury in the shape of 
duties, which. she will pay and never collect, 
and to the citizens in the reduced. price of her 
wares. All the while she will send her ‘‘ Mon- 
archs’’ to do obeisance at our gates, with pro- 
testations numberless of good-will and brotherly 
regard, which we have at last learned to appre- 
ciste at their trae and exact value. She is 
under bonds to keep the peace and to be of 
good behavior toward us much longer than the 


year and a day prescribed, by the old common 
laws. ee ees NS Sp ps oS 
“REAFBIRMATION OF FORMER OPINIONS. 

These views, such as they are, are not new 
with me, nor expressed for. the first time. At 
the: risk of offending the House by such'an 
act of questionable taste, Iwill venture to quote. 
from a speech of mine delivered on this floor, 
May 7; 1860, in.a debate upon what was. sub» 
sequently known as the Morrill tariff bill, with 
an eminent member from Ohio, then chairman 
of the -Committee of Ways and Means, now 
serving with distinction atthe other end of the 
Capitol. He had asserted as the necessary 
effect of the tariff— 

“That the duties imposed and collected on im- 
ported goods are, in all cases, and as matter ofcourse, 
paid by the consumer, and thus are.a tax on the peo- 
ple” ae A i : 

‘To, which I replied : PE 

“Tho unsoundness of this theory. is to my mind 
very obvious. “‘Imposts are butitems in-the general 
charges upon merchandise between the producer and 
the’consumer, as much so:as freights, commissions, 
or insurance-~n0 more, no less~and follow the same 
commercial laws; and whether these charges are paid 
by theproducer or by the consumer, or partly by both, 
depends, Itake it, upon whether the oneis compelled 
to sell or the other compelled to buy, or tho trafi o 
is ‘mutually: desirable and beneficial. If the pro- 
ducer is compelled toseek a foroign market ho-must 
pay the expense of getting his products there and 
mustincur all intermediate charges. If,on the other . 
hand, the consumer is compelled to go into a foreign 
market to buy,hemust bear the expense and the in- 
termediate charges.” 

A Representative from Pennsylvania not 
now in the House (Mr. Cainpbell) threw in an 
interpellation : i i : 

“ Every cent of the duty you pay on tea and coffee 
and such articles amounts to a tax upon the con- 
sumer, because we raise none of these articles in 
this country. We have nothing to compete wit 
them. The duty acts as a direct taxation upon the 
consamer, because the producer has control of the 
market, Buton- articles of cotton, or of iron, or cop- 
per, or lead, anything, indeed, that wo can produce 
at home, the eifect of our imposition of duty is to 
compel the forcign producer to pay duty himself, in 
order to afford him a chance of selling in our mar- 
ket. It builds up a home competition and enables 
the article to be supplied at a lower price than it 
could be imported for. I deny, therefore, that the 
consumer pays the duty which you lay upon foreign 
fabrics when there is any home article which enters 
into competition with them.” 

I may observe in this connection how much 
less onerous to the people are the tariff duties 
than the internal taxes, although the amounts 
collected under the two systemsare not very un- 
equal. Hence, in all our legislation we should 
keep steadily in view the early termination ofthe 
internalrevenuesystem. Already ithas been re- 
duced to a comparatively small number of taxa- 
bles, and a further reduction is proposed. Dis: 
guiseitas we may, this system is a grievous bur- 
den to the people. Inquisitorial, meddlesome, 
vexatious, filling the land with an army of offi- 
cials, assessors, assistant assessors, collectors, 
deputy collectors, supervisors, gaugers, store- 
keepers, inspectors, spies, detectives, and in- 
formers, itis, even when administered honestly 
and in good faith, oppressive and annoying, 
quite to the point of patient endurance. But 
in the hands of the incompetent or the cor- 
rupt, with its ceaseless mistakes and blackmail 
exactions, it becomes intolerable. 

Nothing in our history is more scandalous 
than the whisky-tax operations. The tax itself 
operates to throw the business of distillation 
into a, few hands, as a similar tax has done 
in England. The small distillers are crushed 
out and their occúpation gone. The sense of 
oppression, which makes even wise men mad, 
arrays them against the Jaw and the Govern- 
ment as unjust; illicit distillation goes on in 
every dark corner, followed by open hostilities 
against the honest officials and secret. bribery 
of the corrupt. Nothing. but an unyielding 
necessity for revenue could for a moment Jus- 
tify such a system, and it ought not to be 
continued after the necessity is over. 
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ENGLISH FREE TRADE, $ 
With respect to the English doctrine of free 
trade my views were expressed in these words: 


“Englishmen understand that when they send 
their wares and merchandise to different parts of the 
world to find purchasers, they. must pay the expense 
of getting them to market. and bear all the burdens 
interposed between them and the buyer. Nobody 
understands it better than they do; and hence it is 
that England has interested herself in the cause of 
American free trade... Sheis the most sagacious of 
Governments, the mostjealous and watchful of her 
own interests. It is very certain that while she is 
the seller and we are the buyer, the free trade which 


she counsels as the seller would notbe good policy for 


us as the buyer.” 

I will reproduce two other passages, as they 
express views that I still entertain, but will not 
at this time dwell upon them further: 

“It is our interest most clearly; I think it is the 
interest of mankind, that the raw material which 
can be useful only in a manufactured state should 
be manufactured as near as possible to the place 
where it is produced. For example, I would have 
the cotton manufactured as near as possible to the 
house where it is ginned, I would spin and weave 
the wool as near as possible to the fold where the 
sheep aresheared. I would forge the bars of iron and 
hammer them into their most attenuated and costly 
forms, as near as possible to the mine whence the ore 
is originally dug.” 

How near in a given case must depend upon 
convenience of motive power and other facil- 
ities for manufacturing. 

“In establishing a free listit seems to me this prin- 
ciple ought to be carried out in practice. It should 
include all articles of prime necessity, which we in 
this country cannot produce, such as medicines and 
spices; also such articles of luxury as the habits of 
our people imperatively demand, like tea and coffee; 
and such as are necessarily used in the manufacture 
of our own raw material, such as dye-stuffs and the 
like. Let them come in freo of duty, so that the 
people may procure them as cheaply as possible,”’— 
Appendix Congressional Globe, Thirty-Sixth Congress, 
first session, page 328, 

By these general views have I been guided 
while assisting in preparing the present bill. 
The free list bas been largely extended. The 
duties on tea and coffee and spices and medi- 
cines have been materially reduced.. To pre- 
vent frauds and secure a more efficient collec- 
tion of the public revenue, ad valorem duties 
have been changed into specific when practi- 
cable, and in many instances reduced, rarely 
increased ; upon an importation like that of 
1868 a reduction of full $20,000,000. This, 
added to $80,000,000 taken from the internal 
taxes, will make an aggregate of $50,000,000 ; 
quite as large a reduction in my opinion as is 
consistent with the credit of the country and 
the best interests of the people. 


APPENDIX A, 


Wages and subsistence of the families of laborers in 

elgium. 

„From “the working classes in Belgium, thoir sub- 
sistence, salary,” &c., by Ed. Duceptiaux, inspector 
general of prisons and of charitable institutions, 
member of the central commission of statistics, &c., 
Brussels, 1855. 

(lhectoliter=2.84 bushels. 1 kilog.=2.2046 pounds 
United States. 1franc computed at 20 cents, gold.] 

Detailed statement of income and expenditure of a 
laborer’s family of six persons in the district of 
Brussela, 
Income wages: 

of husband, 270 days, 14.4 cents, United States 
HONG OO E E N A 

Of husband, 30 days, 40 cents, United States 


o a 
of son of vA years, 270 days, 14.4 cents United 


States gold cccvccesisccsccesscsasdssierssachecacesdacvetaecauss 88 
Of son of 18 years, 30 days, 40 cents 
States golds... cee RR 
Of son of 16 years, 100 days, 10.8 cents, United 
States gold E surshovcsasends 10 80 
112 56 
Other Resources. 
From 75 acres of land rented: 
4 hectoliters wheat, at $3 60... 814 40 
5 heetoliters rye, at $2 20...:... . 8 80 
500 kilogs. potatoes, at $1 60- per 106 
BLOB Biscvsvsiecnniasatsdstonsevesesentes > 
78 kilogs. butter, at 40-cents... i 
——; 62.40 
1 calf, $5 00; 1 fat pig, $25 Ouanne 30.60 
Amount carried forward ,........00 sae $204 96 


$204 96. 


Total income.... 


Expenditure. 
Provisions: 

1 hectoliter wheat, at $3 60. #3 60 

20 hectoliters rye, at $2 20... 44 00 

1,000 kilograms potatoes, at $1 60 per 100 k 
grams ays 16 00 

Vegetables... 10 60 |. 

75 kilograms. pork, at 18 cents. 13 50 

10 kilograms beef, at 20 cents.. 2 00 

25 kilograms butter, at 32 cents.. 8 00 

Milenia rairai 00 

400 eggs, at 80 cents per 100.. 3 20 

Salt, spices, &¢ 0... 6 00 

25 kilograms coffee, at 40 cents.. 10 00 

10 kilograms chiccory, at 10 cents. 1 00 

150 liters beer, at 1 3-5 cent 2 40 

$122 70 
Rent: 

For dwelling, containing 1 kitchen, 2 bed- 
rooms, 1 pantry and stable, also small gar- 
den... 7.00 

75 acres 20 acres garden... 20 00 

E 27 00 

Clothing: 

Husband—2 pantaloons, $2 60; 2 vests, $1 20; 
2 jackets, $110; 2 blouses, $2 40; 2 cravats, 
40 cents; 2 handkerchiefs, 30 cents; 3 linen 
shirts, $1 95; 2 drawers, 50 cents; 2 caps, 60 
cents; 2 pair socks, 45 cents; pair 
shoes, $1 20; 4 pair wooden shoes, 50 
COMES REEE e TOE E A E RENE EAE 

Son of 18 years, $13 20; son of 16 
years, $8...... wee 21 20 

34 40 

Wife—I cotton dress, $160; 2 petticoats, 
$1 60: 2 linen shirts, $1 20; 3 neck- 
handkerchiefs, 60 cents; 2 pocket- 
handkerchiefs, 20 cents; 2 pair stock- 
ings, 50 cents; 2 jackets, 80 cents; 
2aprons, 40 cents ; 3 pair wooden shoes, 

30 cents; 1 pair shoes, 50 cents; 3 hats, 
40 cents; pins, &., 5 cents $8 15 
Daughter of 13 years, $4; d - 
ter of 10 yeas, $2 40.. see 6 40 
— 1455 
È 48 95 
Bedding: 
1 mattress, $1; 2sheets, $1; 2covers, cotton, 
80 cents; bolster, 20 cents; straw for mat- 
tress, 20 CONES ...sssececcesreessersersecereererees 

Bed and bedding for sons, $320; bed and 

bedding for daughters, $2........c0csees 
: — 840 
Sundries : 

Fuel—3,500 kilograms, coal, at $3 05 per 109 
KVLOSKAMS.....ccccscesscsenseeece eens wn B10 50 

Light—10 liters oil, at 15 cents... . 1 50 

Washing—20 kilograms soap, at cents... 2 00 

Sewing thread, needles, &. 60 

Maintenance of dwelling. 1 60 

Purchase, &c., of furniture 60 

Taxes and other contribut: 1 93 

Tools for farming.. 1 36 

Expense on farm fi ‘ 8 00 

28 09 


Church, 30 cents; books, pens, paper, &c., 60 
cents; amusement, 60 cents; tobacco,$140, 290 


Total expenditure S EIE E EERE, $238 04 


Balance: 


Income.. 
Expenditure... 


© BUrp las apcnissavcscieseees N vevasdeanesacsvesacnizesdveceaccs 


The wages per day of factory hands in Ghent are 
given as follows: 
Maximum. Minimum. 


Males........ $2 00 $0 254 - 
Females... 4l 18 
Boys, (12 to 16 years). k 9 
Children under 12 years Mise AO 6 


Taking the number of working days in a year at 
278, (deducting for holidays, absence, accidental in- 
terruptions, &e,,) theaverage earnings per year would 


be— : 

For males, at an average of 48 cents... ae $131 s 
oO 

48 65 


For females, at an average of 28 cents, 
The lowest possible weekly expenses of a factory 


For boys of 12 to 16, at an average of 173 


| 


laborer’s family, with four young children, in Ghent, 
are thus given: ` Nap? 


Fuel and light 
Soap and starch 
Milk 


Rice 05 
064 
Total ss san desess side ves Aa Nia $2 43} 


In cases of sickness aid is given by relief assc- 
ciations instituted among workingmen which pay 
during sickness to laborers— 

First class, per week..... 
Second class, per week 
Third class, per week.., 45 


Average wages per day paid to male laborers in 
certain establishments: 


Cannon foundery in Liege: 


Maximum. Minimum. 
Founders $0 34 
Laborers. ~ 80 
Adjuster: nO 
Smiths.. 36 
Striker: 34 
Turner: 36 
Joiners 35 
Masons .. 82 
Iron works: Mazinwn. 
Firemen.. $0 85 
Smiths... 50 
Minimum, 
Puddlers.... $0 70 
Laborers. 29 
Zine factory: : Maximum. 
Foreman, 12 hours per day.... $0 69 
| Laborers, 12 hours per day.... 47 
Stone-cutters, 12 hours per day... 50 
Minimum. 
Machinist, 10 hours per day..uwseceece $0 5 
Joiner, 10 hours per day..... di 
Fireman, 10 hours per day. 45 


Average daily wages paid in various branches of 
: industry in Belgium 
aaa aaa ee __:|[l: 


| Average daily wages of— ! 
: i 
agi 
Industry. = q 
a a g 
a 5 
[rei load mn a 
5 Š S | #8 
< <q m cd 
Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
Coke and coal......... 41.4 21.4 17 14,4 
Metallurgy: 
Chief establish- 
t 21.4 | 13.4 11.8 
m2 | B2] ta | St 
Slate factories, &e.: : ee 
Factory hands...... 31.4 20 l 12 
Artisans....cs.ccceseve 29° 14.8 124 |} 1 
Glass factories : 
Factory hands...... 51.6 13.6 14.8 l4 
Artisans.. seses 22.8 15 8 - 
Manufactories. of 
linen, &e.: 
Factory hands..... 16 10.8 9 9.8 
Artisans... 16 8.4 7 6 
OO] sisnvesnee 32.4 16.2 11.6 11.2 
Cotton 
Factory hands... 31 21.6 9.2 10 
Artisans 25 12.2 5 7.2 
ilk 25 18.8 7.6 11.8 
26 12.2 6.8 6.5 
28 15.8 9.2 12.4: 
35.6 14.2 9.2 5 
Artisans.. 24.2 10 7.6 5. 
Leather: 
Factory hands.. 29 22.4 10 8.4 
Artisans «| 19.2 12.2 6.4 8.4 
Paperand printing: 
Factory hands...... 28.8 15.4 8.2 8.2 
Artisans......0....... 38.6 | 13.8 7.6 6 
Chemical products 
Factory hands......, 29.2 | 17 7.8 5 
Artisans........5......} 29.6 8.8 7.65) 10 | 
Various trades........ 32 15.8 9. 5o 
General average...) 29.8 14.2 10.8 7.8 


*By “artisans” here is meant persons. working by 
themselves, for their own account or that of the 
manufacturer. 
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Average income and-expenditure of workingmen’ s families in Belgium. 


» Annual income. Annual expenditures. 
Province of— ` Classes of families. Wages or salary of— Articles of ae or 
: From other a physical | #Feligiou 4 i 
; = i Sources: Total. or materia) and tated Luxuries, |: Total. 
Husband. Wife. | Children. nature. Saturs: 
Brabant..... «| First class... $60 19 | $17 40 $36 53 $14 60 | $128 72 $122 60 - $4 00 £126 60 | 
Second elass 95 16 22 25 44 OT 21 09 182 57 172 04 $2 47 3 40 177 9i 
i Third clas 143 38 81 50 55 00 68 258 56 237 48 814 5 98 251 56 
Flandre Orientale....... First cla. 58 40 11 61 13 615 | 109 29 114 63 1.56 173 117 92 
Second ¢ 99 18 15 30 3i 74 12 88 59 10 159 80 1.50 215 163 45 
: Third class 135 30 16 39 44 44 18 12 214 25 172-94 145 1 96 176 3 
Flandre Occidentale....! First class, (fa: 55 00 15 00 80 00 10 60 160 00 188 80 10 00 8 82 147 62 
Second class, (shoemaker and o 
NOV MAD) serssooressevrosesee isetare 93 18 00 21 00 41 60 | 174 20 175 21 2 28 - 177 49 
Third class, (journeyman carpenter) 110 00 - 15 00 80 00 205 00 192 10 590 7 46 205 4 
ANWET Poseer reen First class, (day-laborer)............ 60 00 10 00 12 00 - 82 0 118.17 - 3 53 121 70 
Second class, (weaver) 74 00 20 00 34 00 - 128 00 122 65 1 00 4 08 127 73 
Third class, (carpenter with son and 
two journeymen) 190 00 12 00 50 00 - 252 00 216 40 3 80 24.95 245 15 
Limbourg sosesc First class, (farm-laborer). a 52 40 27 60 40 00 32 00 152 00 170 12 - 6- 00 176 12 
Second class, (foreman distillery). 109 98 s - 61 09 170 98 156 20 4 00 10 67 170-87 | 
Third class, (gardener)... as - - - 238 00 238 00 218 17 1 50 4 55 224 22 
Hainaut... eeeeee First class... 79 50 19 08 50 88 7 42 156 88 152 11 1 06 8 71 156 88 
Second class, (fireman) 160 16 - - - : 160 16 146 02 3 20 10 94 160 16 
Third class, (blacksmith 222 60 76 32 111 30. - 410 22 368 88 11 66 29 68 410 22 | 
LiOG Oridveicecsissinissracvsssees First class, (printer)... 125 30 46 99 20 87 ~ 193 16 254 52 3 40 15 13 273 05 
Second class, (workman in warehouse). 206 50 10 00 - 4310 | 259 60 239 57 6 20 549 | 2512 
Third class, (coppersmith)... | 300 00 41 60 80 00 - 421 60 386. 35 6 40 11 24 403 99 
Namur vccscccccseeccee First class, (joiner) 6000 | 15 00 | 2) 00 36 00 | 131 00 119 29 1 20 9 00 129 49 
Second class, (gardener). eeik ia 6260 | 492 40 49 31 91 139 92 733 04 59 4 46 138 09 | 
Third elass, (coppersmi amily of | ț is ; 
SİX PersoDs......... ; 135 00 - - 229 40 | 364 40 325 40 12 00 337 40 
Luxombourg neses First class, (mason). 63 0 2000 | 10 00 68 00 | 166 00 156 50 - 9 40 165 90 
Second class, (shoem 174 72 62 40 44 68 1200 | 293 80 222 68 1504 | 1508 252 80 
Third class, (carpenter). a 208 40 60 09 i 44 80 200 00 | 513 20 308 52 57 87 23 20 887 59 


APPENDIX B. 


Extracts from testimony taken by Committee of Ways 
and Means, Boston, October 25, 1809. 
Testimony of E. B. Bigelow, 

By Mr. MAYNARD: 

Question, How long have you been engaged in the 
business of manufacturing? — 

Answer. In various forms since 1837. 

Question. Since that time how have the profits 
upon capital engaged in manufacturing compared 
with those on capital engaged in commerce? 

Answer. I cannot make the comparison, not hav- 
ing been engaged in commerce myself. I may say, 
however, that the profits on manufactures have not 
exceeded the legal rate of interest. You may go 
back thirty or forty years, and take the whole period, 
I presume the profit will not exceed that rate of 


interest. . 
Testimony of Enoch R. Mudge. 


I would indorse most emphatically the statement 
of Mr. Bigelow that the profits derived from manu- 
facturing have not exceeded the legal rate of interest | 


so far as my experience has gone, and it runs back to | 
1846 in manufacturing, aud in business to 1832, 


By Mr. Hooper: 

Question, Then you would say that where manu- 
facturing has been carried on without capital—that 
is, upon borrowed money—there has been no profit? 

Answer. I should say so decidedly. I should say 
that has been almost the invariable result. Almost 
the only manufacturing establishments that aro able 
to live at all are those which have a large capital 
over and above the amount invested in machinery. 


Testimony of Amos A. Lawrence. 

A good many years ago I made up a table up to 
that time of the losses of the Lowell factories and of 
several other corporations well known here. I went 
to their treasurers and took the dividends back 
fifteen or twenty years, and the result showed a very 
low rate of interest as profits; and these, bear in 
mind, were not unsuccessful concerns, but were 
among the most successful. The rate was not very 
much more than 6 per cent., certainly not more than 
7x per cent., andif { had included the establishments 
which had been destroyed and lost, the rate would | 


Mr. Mudge: There has been a very great misap- 
prehension in this respect, arising from the fact that 
many of the largo concerns which commenced oper- 
ations without an adequate cash capital to operate 
them failed in business, and these properties have 
been purchased at a very great sacrifice.. This has 
in some instances enabled the parties to make large 
gains upon their actual investments. I recollect 
that the stork of an establishment, which I repre- 
sent as agont, which cost $1,000 par, was sold as low 
as $140. This was the Chicopee establishment, and 
one of the oldest in the State. The Washington 
mills were bought for $500,000, although they origin- 
ally cost over $2,000,000. 

Mr. Hooper inquired how foreign manufacturers 
particularly engaged in manufacturing cotton were 
now doing? 

Mr. Lawrence: I should say they are in very bad 
condition. They have always had their ‘ups and 
downs,” as we have, but now there does not seem to 
be any prospect of their coming up, as in former 
years. Some of them are now coming here as active 
manufacturers, and if this state of things continues 
they will, many of them, come to this country and 


have been less than 6 per cent. i 
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1866. 1867. 1868. || 1866. 1867. 1868. 

Alkali, GWt.....:ccccsesccsciccsrvecsecsaseneeevesees 1,783,243 1,462,022 1,589,432 f Metals: 
Beer and ale, barrels... 16,642 10,860 | 19,360 {| Iron, wrought, tons. 11,099 6,970 4,963 | 
Coals, tons... 134,113 123,392 | 103,851 | Steel, unwrought, tons. 21,007 19,026 17,041 
Cotton manufactures Copper, wrought, ewt....... 9,599 3,643 2,758 

‘Piece goods, yards. «| 114,744,971 88,489,362 74,822,003 Lead, pig, tons.... 8,216 7,081 6,980 

Thread, pounds is 1,531,342 1,404,430 1,723,826 |; Tin plates, ewt,. : 1,076,778 1,060,224 1,247,464 i 
Earthenware and porcelain, packages 122,519 101,670 | 91,123 || Oil seed, gallons.. .| 2,880,697 1,296,658 168,335 | 
Haberdashery and millinery, value..... £1,121,889 £850,906 L709,518 || Salt, tONS..ssssssisressivsseriistrinsssicaiian coarse 161,277 164,299 153,591 | 
Hardware and cutlery: | Silk manufactures; 

Knives, forks, &e., value £312,581 £233,907 £166,878 || Broad picce goods, &c., yards. 674,344 342,312 348,956 

Anvils, vises, &e. Valte... k £109,584 £106,602 £89,262 Handkerchiefs, &c., dozens... 6.205 2,790 1,572 | 

Manufactures of German silver, i Ribbons, pounds... eccesseees 27,153 15,006 10,376 | 

EAA LEK OA RATNE TANT £701,860 £496,714 | £378,322 j Other articles of silk only, value, £99,787 £45,247 £112,781 

Linen manufactures: | | j! Silk manufactures mixed with other 

Piece goods, yards.. 119,442,507 84,755,006 | 85,155,204 ii materials, value... wt £15,687 £77,096 £83,015 | 

Thread....... 1,984,092 1,363,139 1,287,404 || Spirits, British, gallons 147,843 95,382 135,757 | 
Metals: | Wool, pounds... cece 180,040 15,142 859,302 

Tron, pig, &c., tons... 96,700 119,855 | 86,278 | Woolen and worsted manufactures: 

Tron, bar, &c,, tons.... 63,147 43,959 43,901 Cloth of all kinds, yards... arae. 5,154,208 3,263,855 2,488,261 

Tron, railroad, tons... 100,248 165,036 268,151 Carpets and druggets, yards es | 4,502,823 3,692,300 3,428,580 

Iron, castings, tons.... 1,564 1,078 | 1,278 Shawls, rugs, &c., number. 164,880 118,351 101,350 | 

Iron, hoops, sheets, and boiler-plates, i ! Worsted stuffs and waistcoatings, | 

tons... 30,671 29,722 j 18,323 VETS. E E AA TER 75,360,409 50,431,896 69,465,226 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. A- GARFIELD; 


OF OHIO,’ 
Ix rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 1,: 1870: 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 


1068) to amend existing laws relating to the duty on 
imports, and for other purposes~ 


Mr, GARFIELD, of.Ohio, said: be 

Mr. Cuainman: You will doubtless agree 
with me that any man deserves the sympathy 
of this House who rises to add one more to the 
forty-two speeches which have already been 
made on this subject, and to fill the two hundred 
and first column of the Daily. Globe with his 
suggestions; but I congratulate the House we 
are so near the end of this general debate and 
the beginning of the bill. : 

The debate has been able and searching. I 
have listened carefully to the various and con- 
flicting views, and have tried to consider them 
impartially. -An unusual amount of valuable 
information has been communicated to the 
House, but I am compelled to say that much 
of the argument has had reference to abstract 
theories rather than to the practical issues 
involved in the bill. 

The great Coleridge once said that abstract 
definitions had done more injury to the human 
race. than war, famine, and pestilence com- 
bined; and Iam not sure that a philosophical 
history of the struggles and difficulties through 
which the civilized world has passed would not 
prove the truth of his observation. I trust no 
such disasters are likely to result from this 
discussion, and yet I think we are approach- 
ing the verge of a great danger from a similar 
cause. The most acrimonious utterances we 
have heard in these forty-two speeches were 
made concerning the abstract ideas of free trade 
and protection ; and I fully agree with my col- 
league [Mr. Scuenck] in his declaration that 
a large part of the debate has not applied to 
the bill, but to abstractions. : 

There is no doubt a real and substantial 
difference of opinion among those who. have 
debated this subject; a difference which dis- 
closes itself in almost every practical proposi- 
tion contained in the bill; but I am convinced 
that the terms used and the theories advocated 
do not to any considerable extent represent 
practical issues. There are, indeed, two points 
of the greatest importance involved in this bill 
and in ull bills relating to taxes. One is the 
necessity of providing revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and the other is the necessities and wants 
of American industry. These are not abstrac- 
tions, but present imperative realities. Asan 
abstract theory of political economy free trade 
has many advocates and much can be said in 
its favor; nor will it be denied that the scholar- 
ship of modern times is largely on that side; 
that a large majority of the great thinkers of 
the present day are leading in the direction of 
what. is called free trade. 

Mr. KELLEY.” The gentleman says no man 
will deny that the tendency of opinion among 
scholars is toward free trade. I beg leave to 
deny it, and do.most positively. The tendency 
of opinion among the scholars of the continent 
is very decidedly toward protection. -This is 
strikingly illustrated by the recent publication 
in six of the languages of the continent of the 
voluminous writings of Henry C. Carey, and 
their adoption as text-books in the schools of 
Prussia. I think the gentleman’s proposition 
is true of the English-speaking people of the 
world, but that the preponderant tendency is 
the other. way. ai ; 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. ‘With the quali-. 
fication which the gentleman makes, we-do not 

greatly differ. Take the English-speaking peo- 
ple ont of the world, and civilization has lost 


| at least-half its. strength.. I detract. nothing 4 


from the great ability and the acknowledged 
fame of Mr. Carey when I say that on this 
subject .he represents a minority among the 
financial writers of our day. I am trying to 
state as fairly as I can the present condition 
of the question; and in doing so, I affirm that 
the téndéncy of modern thought is toward free 
trade. While this is-true, it is equally un- 
deniable that the principle of protection has 
always been recognized and adopted in some 


form or another by all nations, and is to-day | 


to a greater or less extent the 
civilized Government. , 

In order to exhibit the relation of these 
opposing doctrines to each other, I invite the 
attention of the committee to a brief review of 
the history of protection in the United States. 
Our industry, like our liberty, has come up to 
its present strength through a long and desper- 
atestruggle. We learned our industrial lessons 
under a severe master. England taught us, 
not. by precept alone, but by the severest ànd 
sternest examples. The-history of our pupil- 
age is full of interest, for it gave birth both 
to our Government and our industry. The 
economic doctrines. known as the Mercantile 
System, which prevailed throughout Europe 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, gave shape and character to the colonial 
policy of all European Governments for two 
hundred years. Itisa mistake io suppose that 
in planting colonies in the New World the na- 
tions of Europe were moved mainly by a philan- 
thropic impulse to extend the area of liberty 
and civilization. Colonies were planted for 
the purpose of raising up customers for home 
trade. It was a matter of business and spec- 
ulation, carried on by joint stock companies 
for the benefit of corporations. The proof of 
this may be seen in many pages of Bancroft 
and the historians of the period. 

While our Revolution was in progress Adam 
Smith, when. discussing and condemning the 
colonial system, declared that.‘ England had 
founded an empire in the New World for the 
sole purpose of raising up customers for her 
trade.’? 

When the colonies had increased in numbers 
and wealth, the purpose of the mother country 
was disclosed in the legislation and regulations 
by which the colonies were governed. 

The British Navigation laws, beginning in 1660 
and extending onward ina series of twenty-nine 
separate acts, each forming a round in the lad- 
der which reached from the depths of colonial 
servitude to Bunker Hill and American inde- 
pendence, form no incomplete synopsis of the 
causes of our Revolution. The act of 1660 
provided that no article of colonial produce or 
of British manufacture should be carried in 
any but British ships, and that all the officers 
and two thirds of the crews engaged in their 
carrying trade should be British sailors. The 
actalso enumerated a long list of raw materials 
produced in the colonies, and declared that 
none should be shipped to any but’ British 
ports. ; 

It provided that the colonies should be 
allowed to purchase in British markets alone, 
any manufactured article which England had 
to sell. In short, the colonist was compelled 
to trade with England on her own terms; and, 
whether buying or selling, the product must be 
carried only in British bottoms at the carrier’s 
own price. In addition to this a revenue tax 
of 5 per cent. was imposed on all colonial ex- 
ports and imports. 

A recent writer, in reviewing this period of 
our history, has said: : "ie 

“Henceforth the colonies were to work for Eng- 
land; to grow: strong, that they might add to her 
strength;.to.grow rich, that they might aid her in 
heaping up riches; butnotto grow either in strength 


or wealth except by the means and in the direction 
that she prescribed.” : 


policy of every 


It was in this spirit and in pursuance of this 


f 


policy, that a royal order of 1696 permanently 


intrusted to the commissioners of the Board of 
Trade the management of the colonies, which 
were regarded only asa part of the interests of 
commerce. But the vigilant ‘‘ nation of shop- 
keepers?’ were not content with watching and 
controlling the shipping and trade of American 
ports. Our cherishing mother laid her heavy 
hand onall the domesticindustry ofthe colonies. 
Colonial governors were directed to discourage 
all American attempts at manufacturing any 
article which England could furnish. In re- 
sponse to such an order, Governor Spottswood, 


of Virginia, wrote to the king this apology : 


“The peoplo of Virginia, more of nocessity than 
of inclination, attempt to clothe themselves with 
their own manufactures.” * * = * “Ytiscer- 
tainly necessary to divert their application to some 
commodity: -less. prejudicial to the trade of Eng- 
land.” —Båncroft, vol.4, p. 104.00. > 


In 1701 a Government agent was sent to ex- 


-amine and report whether the conquest, of 


Canada from the French would be profitable 
to England. His advice to the king was in 
these words: te 

“The English noed not fear to conquer Canada. 
Where the cold is so.extreme and tho snow lies so 


long on. the ground sheep will never thrive so as to 
mako- the woolen manufacture possible, which is the 


‘only thing that can make a plantation unprofitable 


to the Crown.” 


But reports and recommendations were not 
sufficient to prevent the colonists, especially 
of New England, from the attempt to clothe 
themselves. The power of Parliament was 
therefore invoked, and in the tenth year of 
William and Mary an act was passed which 
declared in its preamble that ‘‘ colonial in- 
dustry will inevitably sink the value of lands 
in England.’’ The nineteenth section is so 
remarkable that I will quote it entire : 

“After thé Ist day of December, 1699, no wool or 
manufactures made or mixed with wool, being the 
product or manufacture of any of the English plant- 
ations in America, shall be loaded in any ship or ves- 
sel upon any pretext whatsoever, nor loaden upon 
any horse, cart, or other carriage, to be carried out 
of the plantations to any othor of thesaid plantations, 
or to any other place whatsoevor.” ” —Baneroft, vol, 4, 
p. a si 2 
No colonial wool ot woolen. manufacture 
might. be shipped, even. from. one colony to 
another; and thus a general. market was ren- 
dered impossible. ` Every British’ sailor was 
forbidden by law to purchase for his own use 
more than 40 shillings’ worth of woolen goods 
in any American port. i a 

Soon after British smiths began to manufac- 
ture iron, an inquiry was made whether the col- 
onists had ventured to engage in that branch 
of industry. When it was found that they were 
endeavoring to supply themselves with iron from 
their own hills, the iron-mongers of Birming- 
ham sent a petition to Parliament praying— 

“That the American people be subjected to such 
restrictions as may forever secure the trade to. this 
country.” . A : 

In 1750 a bill was introduced into Parlia- 
ment decreeing that every slitting-mill in 
America be demolished. It was lost in the 
House of Commons by only 22 votes. It was 
decreed, however, that no. new mills. of that 
description should ever.be erected in America. 
Ore might be taken from the mine, and iron in 
its.rudest forms might be shipped duty free. 

“America produced and England wanted it, but 
every process which could add to the value of the 


unwrought ore was reserved for English hands. It 
could neither be slit nor rolled, nor could any plat- 


| ing forge be built to work with a tilt hammer or. any 


furnace for making steel.” —Greene’s Historical View 
of the American Revolution, p: 47. ý i 


ger” by a loss of customers, petitid 
ment for a redress of gtievanc à 
fifth year of George II @ statute l 
transportation of hats from one plantation to 
another. ý i a R N 

To maintain herself as mistress of the sea 
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England must incréase her navy. She'would 
not consent that British gold ‘should leave the 
island to purchase any'‘pine— >on noS 
“Hwn on Norwegian hills to be the mast ` 
Of some gréat Ammiral.” i: 
She turned to the free forests of America; 
which God, not England, had planted, and ‘de- 
creed that every pitch-pine trée, two- feet in 
diameter, and ‘not in an enclosure, between the 
Delaware and the St. Lawrence, was the prop- 
erty ‘of the king fot ‘the use of his navy, and 
might not be cut without a royal license; under 
a penalty of £100: If tke sinful chopper wore 
a disguise, he must receive twenty lashes on his 
bare back besides payingafine. A ‘‘Surveyor 
General of the king’s woods,” with his army 
of deputies and ‘clerks, came over the séa to 
enforce this law. 

“The slave trade was too profitable to be neg“ 
lected by the apostles of the Mercantile Sys- 
tem. Slaves could be bought on the coasts 
of Africa for a few trinkets, and sold to the 
Spanish and other American coloniés for gold. 
Hencein the treaty of Utrecht, England secured 
the monopoly of the Spanish trade and pledged 
herself to bring into the West Indies, not less 
than 144,000:slaves within the next thirty years, 
and pay to Spain a duty of $33 33} per head. 
No other nation was to enjoy this privilege. 
For the management of this lucrative trade 
the “Royal African Company’? was formed. 
Philip V of Spain took one quarter of the stock ; 
“ the good Quéen Anne” another quarter, and 
the remaining half was reserved for her British 
subjects. (Bancroft, vol. iii, pp. 229-233.) 

In a tract written by a British merchant in 
1745, it was declared that— 

“Tho increase of intelligent white men inthe colo- 
nies would injure British manufactures by introduc- 
ing competition; butthe importation of negroes will 
keep them dependent upon England.” 

Whatever did not enhance the tradeand com- 
merce of England, was deemed unfit to be a 
part of the colonial policy. When the good 
Bishop Berkeley proposed to establish a great 
American university, he was answered by Wal- 
pole: 

“That from thelabor and luxury of the plantations 
great advantages may ensue to the mother country ; 
yet the advancementof literature and the improve- 
ment in arts and sciences in our American colonies 
can never be of any service to the British State.” 

A colonial commissioner who was sent to 
England to ask an increased allowance for the 
churches of Virginia, concluded his earnest 
appeal to the royal attorney general in these 
words: : ae : 

“t Consider, sir, that the people of Virginia have 
souls to.save.’? “Damn your souls; make tobacco,’ 
was the instant reply.” 

In that reply was embodied both the piety 
and the policy of the British Government in 
reference to their American colonies, i 

Worse even than its effects on the industr; 
of the colonies, was the influence of this policy 
on political and commercial morality. The in- 
numerable arbitrary laws enacted to enforce it, 
created a thousand new crimes. Transactions 
which the colonists thought necessary to their 
welfare, andin no way repugnant to the moral 
sense of good men, were forbidden under heavy 
penalties. i 

They became a nation of law-breakers, Nine 
tenths of the colonial merchants were smug- 
glers. Nearly half of the signers of the Declar- 
ation of Independence were. bred to commerce, 
to the command of ships and to contraband 
trade. John Hancock was the prince of con- 
traband traders; and with John Adams as his 
counsel, was on trial before theadmiralty court, 
in Boston, at the exact hour of the shedding of 
the first blood at Lexington, to answer for a 
$500,000 penalty alleged to have been incurred 
as a smuggler. 

Half the tonnage of the world was engaged 
in smuggling or piracy. The war of independ- 


ence was a war against commercial “despotism ; 
against an industrial policy which oppressed’ 
and ‘tortured ‘the industry of out fathers, and 
would have reduced them. to perpetual vassal- 
age for the gain of Englandi ©- ; 

In view of these facts, it is not strange that 
our fathers should have taken early measures 
not only to free ‘themselves from this vassal- 
age, but also to establish in- our own land 
such industries as they deemed indispensable 
to an independent nation: `The policy I have 
described prevailed throughout Christendom, 
and compelled the new Republic, in self-de- 
fense, to adopt measures for the protection of 
its own interests. ; i i 

No one now fails to see that the European 
policy of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies was as destructive of national industry 
asit was barbarous and oppressive. Political 
philosophers did not hesitate to declare that 
a general and devastating war among other 
nations was desirable as a means of enhanc- 
ing the commerce of their own. The great 
Dryden, poet laureate of England, was not 
ashamed to begin one of his noblest poems, 
the Annus Mirabilis, by invoking the thun- 
ders of war on Holland for the sole purpose 
of reducing her commercial prosperity. What 
living poet would mar his fame by such 2 
couplet as this? - 

“But first the toils of war we must endure, 
And from the injurious Dutch redeem the sea.” 

Even as late as 1743 an eminent British 
statesman said in the House of Lords: | 

“If our wealth is diminished, it is time to ruin tho 
commerce of that nation which has driven us from 
the markets of the Continent, by sweeping the seas of 
their ships and by blockading their ports.” 

A better civilization has-changed all this; 
has expanded the area of commercial freedom, 
and remanded the industry of nations more and 
more to the operation of the general laws of 
trade. But it must be borne in mind that the 
political millennium has notyet come, when all 
nations belong to one family, with no collision 
of interests and no need of distinct. and sepa- 
rate policies. Until that happy period arrives, 
each Government must first of all provide for 
its own people. Protection, in its practical 
meaning, is that provident care for the industry 
and development of our own country which will 
give our own people an equal chance in the 
pursuit of wealth, and save us from the calamity 
of being dependent upon other nations with 
whom we may any day be at war. 

In so far as the doctrine of free trade is a pro- 
test against the old system of oppression and 
prohibition it is a healthy and worthy sentiment. 
But underlying all theories, there is a strong 
and deep conviction in the minds of a great 
majority of our people, in favor of protecting 
American industry.. And now I ask gentle- 
men who advocate free trade if they desire to 
remove all tariff duties from imported goods? 
T trustthey do not mean that. Do they not know 
that we are pledged, by all that is honest and 
patriotic, to raise $130,000,000, in gold, every 
year to pay the interest on our public debt; 
and will they not admit the necessity of raising 
$20,000,000 more a year, in gold, as a sinking 
fund, to apply to the principal of the public 
debt? Willit be wise statesmanship to raise 
less than $150,000,000 in gold a year? If this 
be admitted we have the limit within which we 
may reduce the duties on imported goods. 

The heavy burdens which the people have 
borne during the last eight years must not be 
taken as proof that they can readily carry all 
that now rests upon them. Weare now rapidly 
passing down from the high prices of the war; 
and the shrinkage of values is every day making 
the weight of taxation heavier to carry. Our 
revenue is now producing nearly $100,000,000 
surplus, and it will be quite safe for the Treas- 
ury to reduce the receipts of customs duties 


| as related to industry in this country. 


from $180,;000,000 40 $150,000,000; sind to re- 
mit internal taxes to the Bmount Of $20,000,000 
meté, thus making a total reduction'of $50,- 
000,000. This tedudtion will'afford ‘great relief 
to the people, and will be safe for the Govert- 
ment. . E ERIE in 

= We are limited in our tariff legislation by two 
things: first, the demands of the Treasury, 
and, second, the wants and ‘demands of Amer- 


‘ican industry. ‘The ‘Treasury we understand, 


but what is ‘‘American industry?” I reject 
that narrow view which considers “industry” 
any one particular form of labor. I object-to 
any theory that‘treats the industries of the 
country as they were treated in the last cersus, 
where we had one schedule for ‘‘agriculture’’ 
and another for ‘‘industry,’’ as though agricul- 
ture Were not an industry, as though commerce 
and trade and transportation were not indus- 
tries. American industry is labor in any form 
which gives value to the raw materials or èle- 
ments of nature, either by extracting them from 
the earth the air or the sea, or by modifying their 
forms, or transporting them through the chan- 
nels of trade to the markets of the world, or in 
any way rendering them better fitted for: the 
use of man. All these are parts of American 
industry, and deserve the caréful and earnest 
attention of the Legislature of the nation. 
Wherever a ship plows the sea, or a plow far- 
rows the field; wherever a miné yields its 
treasure; wherever a ship or a railroad train 
carries freight to market ; wherever the smoke 
of the furnace rises or the clang of the loom 
resounds; even in the lonely garret where the 
seamstress plies her busy needle, there is 
industry. 

We have seen within what limits we are 
restrained in reducing taxation. Let us next 
inquire in what way this reduction may be so 
made as to give most relief to industry. And 
here let me say that, in my opinion, the key 
to all our financial problems, or at least the 
chief factor in every such problem, is the doc- 
trine of prices. Prices exhibit all fluctuations 
of business, and are as sure indicators of panics 
and revulsions as the barometer is of storms. 
If I were to direct any student of finance where 
to begin his studies f should refer him to the 
great work of Thomas Tooke on the History of 
Prices, as a foundation on which to build the 
superstructure of his knowledge. 

But to make the study of prices of any value 
we must examine the elements which influ- 
ence prices. Some of them lie beyond our 
control, while others are clearly within the 
reach of legislation. Among the most prom- 
inent influences that affect prices are seasons, 
crops, the foreign markets, facilities of trans- 
portation, and the amount and character of 
taxation and of the currency, All these com- 
bine to regulate and determine the prices that. 
prevail in one country‘as compared with prices 
in others, ‘‘The early and the latter rain,” 
abundance and famine, war and peace in other 
nations and sometimes in our own, are elements 
beyond our control. But we are responsible for 
the statutes which regulate trade, transporta- 
tion, currency and taxation. It is inour hands 
to place the burdens of taxation where they will 


| impede as little as possible the march of in- 


dustry, and least disturb the operation of the 
great laws of value, of supply and demand. 
Now, consider the recent history of prices 
When 
the war began our public debt was less than 
$65,000,000. During the eight years imme- 
diately preceding the war, the expenditures 
of the General Government. did not reach an 
average of $59,000,000a year. Then came the 
war, by which nearly two millions of men were 
transferred from the ranks of producers to the 
army of consumers. The war itself was a 
gigantic consumer of wealth. In asingle year 
our expenditures reached the enormous sum of 
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$1,290,000,000, and when the last gun was fired, 
our war had cost more than $3,000,000,000. 
The immediate effect was a rapid advance pf 
prices; and, from 1861 onward to 1866, the 
prices of all commodities rose to a much higher 
level than ever before. That was a period of. 
great industrial prosperity, such as a rising 
market always brings; butit-was an unnatural 
condition which could not long continue.» Our 


taxes were adjusted to the grand scale of war. 


expenditures and war prices. 

During the last four years, the annual ex- 
penditure of the Government has averaged 
$366,000,000, and this sum. has been annually 
raised by taxation. No one will deny that this 
weight of taxation as compared with that before 
the war has been a powerful cause of the in- 
crease of prices, and that reduction of taxation 
will aid in reducing prices. The great volume 
of our depreciated currency has also exercised 
a most important influence on prices, but this 
is not the occasion to discuss it. 

From 1866 onward, we have been gradually 
passing down toward the old level of prices, But 
what has been the effect of our being above it ? 
This, that ours has been a good market for 
imports buta poor one for exports. Many of 
the foreign markets which we largely con- 
trolled before the war have been practically 
closed against us. Tor some commodities, 
suchas breadstuffs and provisions, we still have 
a large market abroad. Butif you draw a line 
through the list of all our exports and place pro- 
visions above it and all other commodities 
below ii, you will find that while the first class 
has somewhat increased, the second has greatly 
fallen offduring the last fouryears, as compared 
with a corresponding period before. the war. 
During the four years preceding the war, the 
value of our domestic manufactures, exported 
to other countries was $168,000,000, an aver- 
age of $42,000,000.a year; while the total for 
the four years after the war was but $182,- 
000,000, an average of $33,000,000 a year. 

Take, for instance, our exports to these coun- 
tries that lie within the bounds of the western 
hemisphere—countries that would naturally 
draw their principal supplies from us. It will 
be found that in our exports to all these coun- 
tries there has been agreat falling off. I have 
obtained from the official records some facts 
which strikingly exhibit the decrease of our trade 
with some of these countries. For instance, 
during the four years previous to the war, the 
total value of our domestic exports to Canada 
amounted to $79,000,000; and the total value 
of imports from Canada during that period 
amounted to about $82,000,000, being an 
average of about $20,000,000 a year, and the 
imports and exports being nearly equal. But 
during the four years ending with June 380, 
1869, the value of all our exports of Ameri- 
can products to Canada has been a little. less 
than $93,000,000; while the value of our im- 
ports from has exceeded $150,000, 000. 

Our domestic imports to the Sandwich Islands 
during the four years beforethe war were valued 
at $2,630,000, and our imports thence $1,578,- 
000. During the last four years we have ex- 
ported to them $3,465,000; and have pur- 
chased from them $5,181,000. 

Or, to illustrate still more forcibly the con- 
dition of our foreign trade, I will exhibit. the 
value of four leading articles of domestic pro- 
ducis exported by us in the ycars 1860 and 
1869, respectively, both being reduced to gold 
valuation: 


1860. 1869. 
Cottonsananiniisaenian $10,900,000 $4,400,000 
dron Machinery.....ssscscusecesceen 5,514,000 809,000 
Manufactures of copper and 
PLASS 2. ai cies dorps secksvstes Conchinseceane 1,664,000 444,000 
CALTia@ eS. .cssorssccsssaccsecessessrensseid 816,060 298,000 


$17,894,060. $5,951,000 


as 


. This shows.a falling off of more than 75 per 
cent, : pepe, 

:. Now, without. in any way indorsing the old 
theory. of the balance of trade, I point out 
these facts to show that the markets of neigh- 
boring countries are not buying our products 
in the same proportion as before the war; and 
for the manifest. reason that prices here have 
been so high in comparison with prices in other 
countries, that they cannot afford to purchase 
of us, but can more profitably sell to us for 
cash or bonds, and buy their products else- 
where. 

One of the most efficient methods of en- 
couraging home industry is to secure exten- 
sive markets, and to do that prices here must 
be so adjusted as to open to our trade more of 
the markets of the New World. This would 
afford a steady and constant demand for all 
the products of our industry and give greater 
stability to business, and restore to life our 
almost ruined commerce. 

We shall find the great remedy against these 
evils, in the continued decline of prices, until a 
point is reached where we can produce com- 
modities for export at such a rate as will give. 
us a reasonable chance in the markets of 
the world. When that time comes, the chan- 
nels of trade will again be more fully opened, 
and the currents will flow outward as well as 
inward. Now, I do not suppose, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we shall, for a quarter of a century, 
reach the old level of prices; for with $250,- 
000,000 of taxes to be paid every year, prices 
cannot go down where they were when we paid 
but $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 a year. 

Bat prices must, nevertheless, go down nearer 
to the old level than they now are; and all our 
legislation in which this great economic truth is 
not recognized will be mistaken legislation. 
Indeed, l fear that the downward movement is 
too rapid for safety. Since this session began 
prices have greatly declined ; and when the cost 
ofliving has so fardecreased that the laborer can 
lay by as much profit at a smaller rate of wages 
as he can at present rates, the business of the 
country will be healthier and the foreign trade 
more abundant and advantageous. The labor- 
ing man will not suffer by this, for it is not the 
gross amount he receives, but the amount he 
can save after paying expenses, that determines 
his prosperity. Congress has already done 
much to aid in this reduction of prices. 

In 1866, when we reached the highest point 
of taxation, expenditures, and prices, Congress 
began the work of reduction. In the first: ses- 
sion of the Thirty-Ninth Congress we reduced 
the internal revenue taxes to the amount of 
$60,000,000. In the second session wereduced 
them $40,000,000 more. Inthe firstandsecond 
sessions of the Fortieth Congress we reduced 
them $70,000,000 more. Thus, in aspace of two 
years and a half, we reduced the burdens of the 
country $170,000,000. We not only reduced, 
but we simplified taxation. It was simplified 
in many ways. Where taxes were duplicated, 
complex, and annoying, they were simplified, 
and, as far as possible, removed from industry 
and imposed upon vices, luxuries, and realized 
wealth. Our present system of internal taxa- 
tion, as modified by recent legislation, applies 
almost exclusively to these three classes of 
objects. 

First, we tax the vices of the people, if that 
term may be properly applied to some of their 
social habits.. The smokes and drinks, and 
chews of the American people pay almost 
one half of the taxes now collected under. our 
internal revenue laws. In the next place we 
tax the luxuries of the people. Nearly one 
quarter of the internal revenue taxes are col- 
lected from that class of articles. And finally, 
we tax realized wealth in the shape of income, 


sales, and gross receipts. These three classes 
cover nearly all the objeets of internal taxa- | 


tion; and the system, though susceptible of 
improvement. and .still greater reduction, is 
eminently wise. It must be admitted that the 
income tax is vexatious and inquisitorial, and 
I hope our revenues will soon ‘allow its aboli- 
tion. : ; ‘ 

.. While we have made these-heavy reductions, 
and thus greatly relieved the burdens. of the 
people, there has been no substantial reduc- 
tion of the taxes on imported goods. On all 
other things we have reduced. the war rates. 
We mustered out our great Army and Navy, 
sold off our material of war, reduced the 
heavy war rates on internal taxation, and gen- 
erally have readjusted our affairs to the con- 
ditions of peace. The demand is now made 
from many parts of the country, and not with- 
out reason, that the war tariff shall also be 
adjusted to the conditions of peace. And this 
brings me to the bill now pending before the 
House. The chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, [Mr. Scuzncr] in his clear 
and vigorous speech yesterday, gave us an out- 
line of its provisions. He tells us that it reduces 
the rate of taxation on six classes of articles, 
namely, sugar, spices, coffee, drugs and dyes, 
pig iron, and a large class of miscellaneous 
articles. I understand him to say that the 
bill reduces taxation about $23,000,000 in the 
aggregate. ‘lhatwould leave usa gold revenue 
from imports of about $160,000,000, a sum 
sufficient for discharging the annual interest 
on the public debt and I per cent. per annum 
of the principal. 

Besides this proposed reduction, my colleague 
says there are two other. leading objects em- 
braced in the bill: first, to readjust the rates 
on many articles subjected to duty by leveling 
them up or down, as the case may be, without 
materially changing the average duty; and 
second, by changing ad valorem to specific 
duties, wherever it can safely be done, in order 
to prevent fraud by undervaluation at the cus- 
tom-house. These, if I understood my col- 
league, are the chief objects of this bill; and in 
the main they meet my full approval. The 
general plan is a good one, though on its details 
there may be difference of opinion. 

In addition to these objects I desire to sug- 
gest a principle that ought to be applied to this 
and all our tariff legislation. . So far as it can 
reasonably be done, the system of customs 
duties should be so simplified that there shall be 
as little daplication of taxes as possible. We 
ought to do for the tariff laws what we did in 
1866, 1887, and 1868 for the internal revenue 
laws, when we removed taxes from the separ- 
ate processes and imposed them mainly on 
completed products. 

Mr. Chairman, though I shall reserve my 
remarks generally on the items of the bill till 
we reach them in the regular course. of the 
debate, yet I will take this occasion to refer to 
one matter here treated which deeply concerns 
the people of many localities. I refer to the 
duties on iron in its various forms. I doubt if 
there is any man on this floor whose. constitu- 
ents will be more seriously affected by the pas- 
sage of this bill than my own; and I should 
not do justice to them, nor to the truth, if I did 
not exhibit to the House precisely the effect of 
this bill upon their interests, 


Twill here take the liberty of inserting a 


‘letter from the assistant assessor of internal 


revenue, which shows only in part the manu- 
facturing industries of the district I repre- 
sent: 


UNITED STATES ĪNTERNAL REVENUE, 
Assrssor’s OFFICE, Ninetzenra District, On10, 
Warren, February 14, 1870. 
DEAR SIR: Yours of February.6 instant, inquiring 
as to the extent of the manufacturing interests of 
the nineteenth district, is received. have caused. 
my clerk to prepare from the books of this office a 
statement of sales of the principal manufactures of 
the nineteenth district, Ohio, for the year ending 


1870.] 
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December 31, 1869, showing in the aggregato.as fol- 
ows: . i i 


Iron and nails; ; : $5,637,790 
To which add iron manufactured for other s 
parties out of the district, not ineluded.:. - 400,000 
: : 6,037,790 
Machinery, ‘engines, &e n 166,629 
Nuts, washers, and bolts.......... 38,565 
Castings, and stove and tin-ware 742, 
Nail- kegs... E T 16,673 
Manufactured lumber and oars 78,774 
Carriages and wagons.. 48,586 
Agricultural impreme: 980 
Clothing nessis 14,917 
Boots and 756 
Leather... : {000 
Linseed-oil and oil-cake. 127,568 
Flax, tow, &c..... 121,073 
Glass-ware... 79,323 
Harthenware.. 43,310 
Newspapers and job-work, 6,537 
Furniture sé 19,876 
: ; , 6,977,854 
To which and sales of cheese, as returned 
from 51 cheese factories, in operation and 
sales all made in three quarters of the 
PALE ALa e R . 1,062,259 


„$8,040,113 


This does not include the sales of any of the small 
manufacturers, whose sales do not exceed $1,250 per 
quarter, and consequently are not returned here for 
taxation. It does not include any sales of cheese 
except from factories, as nosingle farmer in this dis- 
trict, so far as known, makes or sells in excess of the 
exemption in a single quarter, * * * # 

Very respectfully, 

C. A. HARRINGTON, Assessor. 
Hon. J. A. GARFIELD, M. 0., 

j Washington, D. C. 

But let me say, Mr. Chairman, I refuse to be 
the advocate of any special interest as against 
the general interests of the whole couutry. 
Whatever may be the personal or political 
consequences to myself, I shall try to act, first, 
for the good of all, and, within that limitation, 
for the industrial interests of the district which 
I represent. But I desire to say to the com- 
mittee, and particularly to my colleague, [Mr. 
Scuencx, ] that if I'can prevent it I shall not 
submit to a considerable reduction of a few 
leading articles in which my constituents are 
deeply interested when many others of a sim- 
ilar character are left untouched or the rate on 
them increased, 

I desire to call attention to the provision of 
this bill which most concerns the manufac- 
turers of my own district, and that is the duty 
on pig iron. Ibelieve there are about 445 iron 
furnaces now in blast in the United States. 
There are 19 in my district alone; there are 9 
more in the district of my colleague, Judge 
AMBLER; and several more in an adjoining 
district represented by my colleague, {Mr. 
Upson.] These furnaces produce, on an aver- 
age, about 7,000 tons of pig iron per annum, 
and nearly all of them use raw bituminous coal 
in reducing ores. 

I believe that the first furnace in the United 
States which reduced ore with raw bituminous 
coal was established in Mahoning county, Ohio, 
in 1846. From that time, year by year, with 
some interruption, there has been an increase 
in the number of furnaces. Inthe year 1856 
the Lake Superior ore was brought down to the 
Ohio coal region, and now there come down the 
northern lakes, as has been shown by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, about 500,000 tons per 
annum of Lake Superior ore; and more than 
one fourth of the whole amount is every year 
consumed in two counties of my congressional 
district. 

Now, this bill reduces the duty on pig iron 
$2, which is 22} per cent. less than the present 
duty. Ifthe House of Representatives thinks 
that this ought to be done, and if I shall be con- 
vinced that the public good requires it, I shall 
not resist it. But the farnace-men of my dis- 
trict say that this reduction ought not to be 
made. They say that the Special Commis- 
sioner of the Revenue has miscalculated the 
cost of producing pig iron, and thatthe recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Ways and 


Means will be injurious to their interests. 
When we reach the clauses of the bill relating 
to iron I shall present to the House the esti- 
mates and facts which they have furnished me. 
For the present, however, I desire to ask the 
attention of my colleague [Mr. SCHENCK] to a 
point in connection with the duty.on pig iron. 
In the paragraphs of the bill relating to iron I 
find this provision: 
. On cast-iron steam, gas, or water pipes, 1} cent per 
pound. : at i 
Now, I understand that, next to pig iron, the 
cheapest form of cast-iron product in the Uni- 
ted States is the article of large and heavy 
water pipes, made of the poorest and cheapest 
iron, and costing, now, in the wholesale mar- 
ket, from $50 to $60 a ton; not a third more 
than pig iron. I find that the Committee of 
Ways and Means, instead of reducing the duty 
on this product, have raised it to 1Ẹ cent. per 
pound, which amounts to $89 20 per ton in 
gold. Now, ifthe product itself is worth onan 
average $55 a ton in currency, the proposed 
rate will amount to 85 per cent. ad valorem ; 
while on pig iron, a product of vastly more 
importance, and involving the investment of an 
enormons amount of capital, the duty is re- 
duced from $9 to $7 per ton, a decrease of 22} 
per cent. Task my colleague whether he thinks 
I ought, in justice to my constituents and to 
this great interest, to permit the duty on pig 


iron to be thus reduced, and allow this coarsest 


and cheapest form of cast iron above pig to be 
protected by duty six times as great. 

The distinguished gentleman from Iowa, 
[Mr. ALLISON, ] a member of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, has affirmed in his speech 
that the duty on ninety sizes of iron is increased 
by this bill, while there are less than ten sizes 
on which it is reduced. If this is a bill to 
increase generally the duties on iron, I shall 
resist this decrease on the leading article man- 
ufactured by my constituents. 

Mc. SCHENCK. Will my colleague allow 
me to interrupt him for a moment at that 
point? 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHENCK. It is but repeating what 
I have already said to assure my colleague that 
if he is dissatisfied with these rates he will have 
every opportunity of moving to change the rates 
when we come to those items, and that will 
draw out the reasons pro and con for any 
changes in the tariff upon the same. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Certainly; Iam 
aware of that. But I desire to say in this con- 
nection that I hold it to be the duty of this 
committee, and particularly of members who 
represent iron interests, to show us precisely 
what this bill provides on this whole subject. 
My colleague says that he will give us a chance 
to offer amendments. I desire to say to him 
that when the classification of a whole subject 
has been changed it is not possible for any per- 
son not an expert to say, without very careful 
study, whether the rate has been increased or 
decreased. The entire classification of some 
subjects of this bill has been changed, and so 
changed that none but an expert can tell what 
its effect will be. Now, I agree with the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means that it is a wise 
policy to make a moderate reduction of some 
of the existing rates of duty, and Iam ready 
to aid in such reductions; but I shall insist 
upon fair dealing all around. Ifthe duties on 
the products of my constituents are to be re- 
duced, I shall ask also that the duties on the 
products of industries in other districts shall 
likewise be reduced. If the article of salt, 
represented here by the gentleman from Syra- 


cuse, [Mr. MeCartuy,] on which the internal | 


tax in 1866 amounted to $280,000 in his dis- 
trict alone, but all of which has been removed, 
and of course the producers benefited by just 


| that amount—if salt, I say, is to be left un- 


touched, then I shall insist that some greater 


1 


interests shall be left, untouched also. The 
reduction proposed.should be made. in some 
equitable way, in order that relative. justice 
may be done. _ rae ke 

Now, Mr. Chairman, Ido not désire to be 
misunderstood. ` The points I have made in 
regard to special interests in my own district I 
do not. make in any narrow and sectional spirit 
nor for the sake of being heard in my own dis- 
trict. After studying the whole subject as 
carefully as Í am able I am firmly of the opin- 
ion that the wisest thing that the protectionists 
in this House can do is to unite in a moderate 
reduction of duties on imported articles. He 
is not a faithful Representative who merely 
votes for the highest rate proposed in order 
to show on the record that he voted for the 
highest figure and is therefore a sound protec- 
tionist. Heis the wisest man who sees the 
tides and currents of public opinion, and uses 
his best. efforts to protect the industry of the 
people against sudden collapses and sudden 
changes. Now, if I do not misunderstand 
the signs of the times, unless we do this our- 
selves, prudently and wisely, we shall before 
long be compelled to submit to a violent 
reduction made rudely and without discrim- 
ination, which will shock if not shatter all our 
protected industries, f 

There have been few occasions when Con- 
gress and the country had more need than now 
of studying the lessons taught by the history of 
past legislation, I therefore ask the indul- 
gence of the committee for a few. moments 
while I review the history of our tariff legisla- 
tion. As I read that history the warning is 
repeated again and again to avoid extremes of 
legislation on this subject. l 

The second act of the First Congress was 
what has been called “ the Hamilton tariff of 
1789,” and continued in force, with some addi- 
tions and modifications, for twenty-five years, 
During that period the average rate of duty on 
imported goods did not exceed 15 per cent, 

‘The war of 1812 greatly crippled our com- 
merce, and proved the necessity of a more 
independent system of home manufactures, 
The public debt, which in 1815 reached $120,- 
000,000, required an unusually large revenue, 
and at the meeting of Congress in December, 
1815, Mr. Madison recommended an increased 
duty on imports, not only for the sake of rev- 
enue, but also for the protection and mainte- 
nance of our manufacturing industry, which 
had received a powerful impulse during the 
latter part of the war. He expressed the be- 
lief that our manufacturing industry, ‘‘with a 
protection not more than is due to the enter- 
prising citizen whose interests are at stake, 
would become atan early day not only safe 
from occasional competition from abroad, bat 
a source of domestic wealth and even of ex- 
ternal commerce.” 

During that session ‘‘the Calhoun tariff of 
1816” was passed, which may be said to mark 
the beginning of discriminating protection. 
The bill was sustained by the South, but op- 
posed by New England ; it being claimed on 
the one hand that it would utilize the cotton 
crop of the South, and on the other that it 


| would injure the commerce and fisheries of 


New England. The tariff of 1816 lasted for 
eight years, producing revenue from 20 to 85 
per cent. of the importations, the average rate 
being about 25 per cent. 

The year 1824 marked the era of what may 
be called “the Clay tariff,’ which passed the 
House by five majority and the Senate by three, 
This bill, also, encountered its heaviest oppo- 
sition from New England, Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire together casting 23 votes 
against and only 8 for it. 

In this tariff tthe American system,” aa Mr. 
Clay named it, found its first complete embod- 
iment. The duties imposed by it ranged from 
343 to 41 per cent. When it had been in oper- 
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ation about four yéarsthe friends of protection 
determined to push the rates up to’ still higher 
figure, and the act of 1828 was “passed: byè 
close vote, after an acrimonious: debate, with 
bitter feeling and intense excitement on‘ both 
sides. Almost immediately after its passage 
the reaction began, and it went on gathering 
head and force until, in 1832) resistance to the 
tariff assumed the form of nullification and open 
rebellion, and the whole’ country was brought 
to the verge of civil war. To avert such-a 
calamity Henry Clay, the great leader of the 
protective moverient, himself came forward 
with a bill reducing the rates by a sliding scale, 
to operate for'ten years, until the average of 20 
per cent. should be reached: © 5 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman allow 
me to make a suggestion ? os 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLEY. `I simply want to suggest 
that that movement was understood at the time, 
and did not relate to the tariff at all: General 
Jackson understood it when he said it did not 
mean tariff, but it meant slavery and disunion, 
and the tariff only a pretext. . 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. It is true that 
other questions were involved in the issue, but 
the gentleman will find it unsafe to apply 
the test of history to his assertions. 
test was concerning the tariff, particularly the 
act of 1828, It was that act which South Car- 
olina nullified and refused to allow to be exe- 
cuted within her borders. When Clay’s com- 
i tariff passed South Carolina revoked 

er acts of nullification and came out of the 
contest with flying colors. ‘he compromise 
tariff of Mr. Clay prevented civil war. It went 
into operation in 1833, but the free-traders 
pushed their victory so far that in 1840 a great 
reaction came from the other side, and they 
were in turn driven from power, and the tariff 
of 1842 was adopted, by which the rate of duty 
was raised and fixed at an average of 33 per 
cent, 

In 1845 the free-trade party having again 
come into power, a heavy reduction of the tariff 
was made in 1846, and the rate pushed down 
to an average of 24} per cent. ‘This act con- 
tinued in force without material change during a 
period ofnine years, when the Democratic party, 
flushed with success in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1856, determined to push their free- 
trade policy to.a still greater extreme, and in 
the tariff act of 1857 they reduced the rate of 
duty to 20} per cent., a lower rate than it had 
reached in forty years. This law so crippled the 
revenue of the Government that in 1860 the 
Treasury was empty and our credit so poor 
that the Secretary was paying 12 per cent. 
interest for loans, which even at that rate he 
found it difficult to negotiate. ` As might be 
expected, there was another reaction in favor 
of higher rates, and the year 1861 marked a 
new era in the history of the tariff. In the 
winter of 1860-61 the rates were again raised. 
From the 2d of March, 1861, to the present 


time therehave been thirteen separate tariff acts | 


and resolutions, all of which have more or less 
increased the rate of duties, and it now averages 
about 47} per cent. on dutiable articles and 
over 41 per cent. on all our imports, both 
dutiable and free. f 
That these acts were made necessary by the 
war few will venture to deny. Itis also unde- 
niable that the heavy internal taxes imposed 
upon manufacturing industries neutralized the 
elfect of protective duties, and made an increase 
of the tariff necessary as a measure of compen- 
sating protection. But, asl havealready shown, 
the heaviest burdens of internal taxes have 
been removed from manufactures, and a de- 
mand that some corresponding reduction in 
ihe tariff rates shall be made is coming up 
from all quarters of the country. The signs 
are unmistakable that a strong reaction js set- 
ing in against the prevailing rates, and he is 


The con- | 


nota wise legislator who’ shuts his eyes to the 
facts of the situation, “°° °° iot oe 

The historical review Ihave: given strongly 
exhibits the factthat the industry of the country 
during the last half century has’ been repeat: 
edly tossed up and down between two extremés 
of policy, and the country has suffered great 
loss by each violent change. 

The great want of industry is a stable policy; 
and it is a significant comment on the charac- 
ter of our legislation that Congress has become 
a terror to the business men of the country. 
This very day the great industries of the nation 
are standing still, half paralyzed at the uncer- 
tainty which hangs over our proceedings here. 
A distinguished citizen of my own district has 
lately written me this significant sentence : 

“Tf the laws of God and nature were as vacillating 
and uncertain as the laws of Congress in regard to 
the business of its people the universe would soon 
fall into chaos.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have already said that we 
see in many parts of ‘the country a desire to 
reduce our tariff rates. Turning aside from 
the merits of the question itself, I ask the atten- 
tion of the committée to the possibilities of the 
case. Consider the forces and elements now 
operating upon the question and ask yourselves 
what is likely to be the result. In this House 
there are about sixty Democrats, a great major- 
ity of whom are declared free-traders. 

Mr. WOOD. Ibegthegentleman’s pardon; 
I do not know a single free-trader, as such, on 
this side of the House. 

Mr. COX. Here is one. 

Mr. MUNGEN. Here is another. i 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Obio. Ex pede Her- 


culem. 

Mr. WOOD. I am ‘in favor of a tariff for 
revenue and not for absolute free trade; and 
I believe that is the position occupied by a 
majority of the members on this side of the 


House. 7 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. If the gentle- 
men on the other ‘side are not nearly all free- 
traders they have misrepresented themselves ; 
for of the score that have made speeches on 
this subject almost every one has denounced 
the tariff as robbery or fraud. 

So much for that side of the House. How 
is it on this? West of Ohio, north of Arkan- 
sas, and east of the Rocky mountains there 
are nine States represented here, all of them 
Republican, some of them overwhelmingly 
Republican in politics. Yet, if I understand 
correctly the opinions of the fifty-seven Demo- 
cratic and Republican Representatives in this 
House from those nine States, there are at 
least fifty of them who are in favor of some 
reduction in the present rates of our tariff. 

I do not think there is any agreement among 
these gentlemen what they will reduce or how 
much they will reduce; and I say nothing now 
about the justice or injustice, the wisdom or 
folly of their opinions: “Many of them from 
the northwest, like the gentleman from Min- 
nesota, [ Mr. Wiixryson, | affirm that the duties 
as at present adjusted are oppressive to the 
farming community and give great and undue 
advantage to those engaged in manufactures. 
Many of them tell us there is a feeling of deep 
discontent and growing hostility to the tariff 
among agriculturists. Many of them, like the 
gentleman from Minnesota, disavow any sympa- 
thy whatever with free trade or free-traders, and 
have no more sympathy with the Democratic 
party now thanthey had duringthewar. Many 
of them tell us that unless we submit to a rea- 
sonable reduction of tariff duties the reaction 
now in progress will soon seriously shatter our 
whole protective system. I invoke the earnest 
attention of the House to these facts of our 
situation. PY es ee 

I will not indulge in crimination or recrim- 
ination. I will take no part in the violent 
denunciation which we have heard in the pro- 


bought with British gold and are willfully and 
knowingly the enemies of their country. : 

I stand now where I have always stood since 
Thave been a member of this House. I take 
the liberty of quoting, from the Congressional 
Globe of 1866, the following remarks which T 
then made on the subject of the tariff: 

‘We have seen that one extreme school of econo- 
mists would place the price of all manufactured 
articles in the hands of foreign producers by rénder- 
ing it impossible for our manufacturers-to compete 
with them; while the other extreme school, by mak- 
ing it impossible for the foreigner to sell his com- 
peting wares in our. market, would give the people 
no immediate check upon the prices which our man- 
ufacturers might fix for their products. I disagree 
with both these extremes. I hold that a properly 
adjusted competition between home and foreign pro- 
ducts is the best gauge by which to regulateinterna- 
tional trade. Duties should be ‘so high that our 
manufacturers can fairly compete with the foreign 
product, but not so high as to enable them to drive 
out the foreign article, enjoy a monopoly of the trade, 
and regulate the price as they please. This is my 
doctrine of protection. -. If Congress pursues this line 
of policy steadily, we shall year by year approach 
more nearly to the basis of free trade, because we 
shall be more nearly able to compete with other na~ 
tions on equal terms. I am for a protection which 
leads to ultimate free trade. ‘Iam for that freetrade 
which can only be achieved through a reasonable 
protection.” 

Mr. Chairman, examining thus the possi- 
bilities of the situation, I believe that the true 
course for the friends of protection to pursue 
is to reduce the rates on imports wherever we 
can. justly and safely do so; and accepting 
neither of the extreme doctrines urged on, this 
floor, endeavor to establish a stable policy 
that will commend itself to all patriotic and 
thoughtful people. ie 

I know that my colleague [Mr. Scusycx] 
thinks that general debate on this subject is of 
but little consequence, but that the true discus- 
sion is on the details of the bill. I grant it; 
and I know that when we come to consider the 
separate items of thẹ bill he will find that men 
declaring themselves free-traders will vote for 
a high rate of duty on some articles in which 
their, district. is interested, and for a very low 
duty for other things. in which their district. is 
not interested. This was my own experience 
on the Committee of Ways and Means. But I 
have expressed in this general and desultory 
way the views which I shall carry into the dis- 
cussion; and I believe that they are the views 
which will best subserve both the interests of 
the Treasury and the general interests of Amer- 
ican industry. ; 


ADDENDA 


To oS ; 
SPEECH OF HON. S. 9. COX,* 
i OF NEW YORK, 


Delivered in the House of Representatives, 
March 28, 1870, on the tariff. 

In my speech’ on ‘the tariff, reported in the 
Globe of March 30, 1870, I published several 
tables showing how various interests were 
affected by the protective system, comparing 
results at home and abroad with free trade, I 
obtained leave to append other tables and make 
other quotations illustrating my points as to 
home and foreign tariffs and wages. Without 
additional comment I insert them herein. 


APPENDIX A. 
Extracts from Noble on Fiscal Legislation. 
[No.1.] 
BAD EFFECTS RESULTING FROM THE PROTECTIVE 
SYSTEM IN ENGLAND. 
, “The influence of the unsound and restricted pol- 
icy pursued forso many years upon national pros- 
perity cannot be more forcibly exemplified than. by 
the statistics of our foreign commerce from 1801 to 1840. 
In the 10 years ending 1810 the average annual éx- 
ports were £40,737,970; in the next 10 years, 1811 to 


*Congressional Globe, page 2239. 
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“This lamentable condition of affairs was not con- 
fined to one district, but spread throughout the 
kingdom, not among tho working classes only, but 
among the middle and higher classes also, Bank- 
ruptcy and insolvency were remarkably, frequent. 
The distress which deprived tradesmen of their cus- 
tomers, at the same time increased their difficulties 
by the high poor rates which it rendered indis- 

ensable. It was estimated that half the mills at 

ancashire were closed, and that the fixed capital of 
thatcountry had depreciated fully 50 per cent. More- 
over, there were no signs of improvement, for dur- 
ing the parliamentary recess the distress became 
fearfully and extensively aggravated. 

“Tho protectivesystem which was supported with 
the view of rendcring this country independent of 
foreign sources of supply, and thus, it was hoped, 
fostering the growth of a home trade, had most 
effectually destroyed that trade by reducing tho 
ontire population to beggary, destitution, and want. 
The masses of the population were unable to pro- 
cure food, and had consequently nothing to spend on 
British manufactures.”—Pages 10, 12. 


FAVORABLE RFFECTS RESULTING FROM THE ADOPTION 
OF FREE TRADE IN ENGLAND. 


“A singularly instructive category of facts, how- 
ever, bearing upon the policy of import dutics, may 
be here referred to; and they will be best described 
in the words used by Mr. Gladstone in 1861: ‘In the 
adjustments connected with what may be called the 
simplification of the customs tariff last year certain 
articles, particularly some limited branches of the 
wood trade, were brought under a duty; and the 
result is rather singular. I believe thissmall meas- 
urewas a. sound one, and was for the interests of com- 
merce; but the result shows that the imposition of a 
duty had a highly restrictive effect upon these par- 
ticularcommoditices. The total value of the import- 
ations of the articles (among which chiccory and 
cerlain woods were the principal) in 1859-60 was 
£2,906,000; but in 1860-61 it was no more than £405,000, 
being a decrease of £501,000, or 172 per cent.’”? —* 
x  # *  “*Fhe imports of those articles on 
which the duties were left untouched last year 
amounted in 1859-60 to £138,155,000. In 1860-61 the 
value was nearly the same; it was £137,406,000. 
Thus it appears that there was a trifling decrease, 
which, because itis so small, we may overlook.’”’ 
Beet a * “<L now come to the articles on 
which the duty was not removed, but reduced last 
year. In 1859-60, before the reduction, the value of 
the imports of those articles was $11,346,000; but in 
1860-61, sincethe reduction, the value was £13,323,000, 
showing an increase of £1,976,000, or 174 per cent., 
upon this class of commodities, while the rest of the 
trade of the country was stationary.’ ? * * = # 

‘Next and last come the articles on which the 
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Expansion of commerce during the year ending 1854, 
when the real value of exports were given, to the year 
1865, inelusive.—Page 149, 


1854. 1865. 
Imports... . £152,389,053  £271,072,285 
Exports of Bri e, 97,184,726 16,835,725 
Exports, foreign and colo- 7 
NUDL...cececeecceeeeceestetssesveee 18,036,306 52,995,851 
Totila . £268,210,145 £489,903,861 
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FAVORABLE EFFECTS OF FREE TRADE UPON THE WAGES 
OF LABOR IN ENGLAND. 


(No. 1.] 


Table of the wages of agricultural laborers in England 
for the years 1850-51 and 1660-61. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES. 


Midland and 


Western. 1850-51 
s. d. 
Cumberland ..sssese sorsero 13 0 
Lancashire... 13 6 
West Riding 14 0 
Cheshire.. 12 0 
Derby...... 11 0 
Nottingham. .10 0 
Stafford 9 6 
East and 
South coast. 
Northumberland... 0 
Durham.......... 0 
North Riding 0 
East Riding.. 0 
Lincoln ........ 0 
SOUTHERN COUNTING. 
Warwick... cccccscecseeeesereseeee 8 6 
Northampton . 9 0 
Buck’s ..... 8 6 
Oxford. . 9 0 
Gloucester . . 7 0 
North Wilts.. 7 6 
Devon... 8 6 
Norfolk . 8 6 
Suffolk. . 7 0 
Huntingdon. . 8 6 
Cambridge... i fe) 
Bedford.. . 9 0 
Hertford. . 9 0 
Essex ... . 8 0 
Berks 76 
Surrey. . 9 6 
Sussex .... 10 6 
Hants........ 9 0 
South Wilts.. 7 0 
Dorset .......65 7 6 


1860-61. 

s d. 8. d, 
12 0to15 0 
Il 0t0 15 0 
12 O0told 0 
14} Oto 14 0 
12.0 - 

12 0 to 13 6 
12 Oto 13 0 


12 0 to 16 
13 6 to 15 
12 0 to 15 
No returns, 
12 0to 15 0 


ooo 


10 6 to ll 6 
10 Oto 12 0 
No returns. 
No returns. 
9 0 to 10 
9 0 to 10 
8 0 to 12 
0 to IV 
9 0 to 13 


eeccocctcecccocootoocoso 


9 


Noble’s Fiscal Legislation, p. 163-4. 
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[No. 2.} gh Sa we Eo 
Lable of weekly wages paid in Manchester, Fingland, and the neighboring towns. 


ZI 


Nature of employment, 


Cotton manufacture. 


Steam-engine tenters... 
Warehousemen essees 
Scutchers, (girls and women)... 
Strippers, (boys and young men) .. 


ings, 2 looms.... 
Power-loom wea 
ings, 4 looms... 


Silk manufacture. 


Mill-men and throwsters 
Overlookers ....cccceessere 
Spinners, (young men and 
WOOVOYS se cscsviesrcoressecceccvssvevnee 


Mechanical trades. 


Pattern-makors and fitters 
Smiths and millwrights... 
Painters... 
Erectors... 


Miscellaneous. 


rs, (principally women,) 40-inch shirt- 


ee Je e 
1839. | 1849. | 1859. | $8., |33 as 
r RES ESS 
EES | SSS. 
Fa [Qe 
& d. 8d. 8. do | Percent. | Hours. 
240 | 280 30 0 25 9 
180.] 20 22 0 22 9 
70 | 76 8 0 14 9 
110 20 14 0 27 9 
25 0 28 0 98 0 12 9 
76 86 |- 90 20: 9 
18 0 18 6 20 | 2 FF 9 
80 90 10°0 25 9 
70 76 | 90 28 9 
90 90 | 109 | 19 9 
BENA 170 16 0 | 200 133 | 9 
| ! 
io | 140 0 21h 6 
190 | 190 22 0 16 6 
76 76 30 0 33 G 
18 0 18 0 20 0 il 6 
30 0 30 0 320 6 | 6 
30 0 32 0 32 0 6 6 
24 0 270 29 0 20 6 
32 0 32 0 330 | 8 6 
j 
270 | 300 30 ; 22 ) 4 
27 0 70 | 300 | it 3 
18 0 18 0 | 20 ` 6 } 
18 0 18 0 e E A 
26 0 236 | 300 : B 4} 
240 | B0 | 20 | B 3 
42 0 42 0 50 0 19 3 
wo | 180 | 20 | 16 3 


In every other branch of manufactures the advance in wages has been similar to that of the cotton trade, 
Tn the linen and woolen manufactures it has averaged from 10 to 25 por cent,, and in the iron trade has been 


(No. 3.] 
Average wages in the following tradce—Shefield and 


neighborhood, 

184 1860. 
? 8. d 3. d. 
Edge tools... iets 20 30 6 
Files... . 27 10 32 2 
Jlorse-nails ..ccscssssscesseeceeaeeces 20 25 0 
Joiners’ tools.. . 25s. Od. to 85 0 31e.8d.to41 8 
ISU WS EE 35 0 37 8 
Sickles and hooks. 6 37 2 
Table knives....... 6 28 11 


Huddersfield and neighborhood— Woolen cloth manu- 
Jacture and mixed fabrics, 

baa ae 

. a ‘. 


: s. c 
Pattern designers... D 0 65 0 
Other hands~men 22 0 25 8 
Women were 7 6 10 10 
Boys and girls... seer Oe i 7 5 
Edinburgh and neighborhood. 
1840. 1860. 
see 8. d. 
Building trade...... 23 2 
Building laborer 12 0 15 0 
Brass founder, &c.. 20 8 2b 9 
Stokers and laborors.. 13 0 lt 6 
Painters....... 19 3 24 0 
Shoemakers. 16 7 18 0 
Coach-builder. «+ 17 10 20 0 
Worcester and neighborhood. 
1839. 1859. 
8. de 
Coachmakers .. 30 3 
16 0 
24.0 
a 10 0 
Newceaatle-on- Tyne. 
1840 1860. 
. d a. d 
Chemical works... 23 1 
Mochani 24 0 
0 16 0 
fron works,* (first class) . 2b 6 23 0 
Masons ee . 20 0to 22 0 24 0 
Bricklayer - 200to 22 0 27 0 
Joiners... ne 2 Oto 2 0 a 0 


Concurrent with the advaneo in wages, there has 
been a great diminution in the hours of labor. In 
the Manchester distriet the reduction averages 9 
hours per week; in the building trades the hours of 
labor have been reduced to 9 hours per day. 


* Hours of labor per week, in 1840, 61: in 1850, 69. 


State of Georgia. 


SPEECH OF HON. O. P. MORTON, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN tur SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
April 14, 1870. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 1335) to admit the State of Georgia to rep- 
resentation in the Congress of the United Statès— 

Mr. MORTON said: 

Mr. Presipenr: This is the anniversary of 
the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. Five years 
ago to-day he fell by the hands of an assassin, 
perhaps the original Kuklux whose evil exam- 
ple is now being imitated in various States in 
the South, producing a condition of things 
which imperatively demands the consideration 
of the Senate and the country. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, there are some preliminary matters which 
I must first dispose of before proceeding to the 
discussion of the main subject. 

The main issue upon the Georgia bill nowis 
what is called the Bingham amendment—a pro- 
vision the principal feature of which is to re- 
quire that the election for members of the Legis- 
lature in Georgia shall take place this coming 
fall. The other provisions in the bill were con- 
tained in the bills for the admission of Virginia, 
Mississippi, and Texas, and I had supposed 
were not really in discussion until the -distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. CARPEN- 
TER] the other day chose to argue the question 
all over. 

This Bingham amendment, requiring an elec- 
tion next fall, is favored upon several grounds 
which are in direct conflict with each other. 
The first ground is that the Georgia constitu- 
tion requires that the election shall take place 
next fall. Those who support the amendment 
apon that ground seem to be unconscious that 


| they are advocating a power in Congress more 


i 


dangerous to what are called State rights than 
those who claim tosupportthe other provisions 
of the bill under what is called the guarantee 


| clause., They assume that Congress has a right 


in advance to give a construction to the con- 
stitution of a State, and to provide in advance 
that the Legislature of a State, after it shall 
have been admitted, after the State government 
shall be in full operation, shall not-do a par- 
ticular act. This position assumes on the part 
of Congress a supreme judicial character to 
construe in advance a State constitution, and 
to provide by law that the State government, 
after the full admission of the State, shall not 
give that constitution a different construction. 

Iam somewhat surprised that the leaders 
of the Democratic party sustain this constitu- 
tional position, inasmuch as it is more destruc- 
tive to State rights than any other ; but it only 
proves that the ultra advocates of State rights 
are willing to tolerate an aggression on the 
part of Congress when that aggression threat- 
ens to be*in favor of the Democratic party 
instead of being in favor of the Union party. 

Now, Mr. President, there are those who 
assume that under the Georgia constitution 
the Legislature-have a right to put off the 
election one, two, or three years, and that in 
consequence of that it is the duty, and Coa- 
gress has the power to interfere to prevent the 
Legislature of Georgia from exercising a power 
which they concede it possesses; but they in- 
volve themselves iu this contradiction: they 
insist that Congress has the power to overrule 
the constitution of Georgia so far as to require 
the election to be held next fall, and thus 
promptly put the State into the hands of the 
rebels, but has no power to require an elec- 
tion to be held two years hence, to give a loyal 
State government in the mean time the power 
to reorganize and regenerate the State and 
secure protection to the loyal men of that 
State. i 

I will not upon this occasion go over the 
argument I have made heretofore on the Geor- 
gia question. I have argued heretofore that 
there was no legal Legislature until the pres- 
ent one was organized in the month of January 
last, and that consequently the legislative term 
began from the time of the first legal organiza- 
tion, and the members had two years from that 
time. I have argued further, that whether this 
was so or not Congress in the exercise of its 
supreme power of reconstruction had the right, 
in view of the public necessities or of general 
convenience, to fix the time when the term of 
the State officers should begin, or, in other 
words, to fix the date when the new State gov- 
ernment should take its start. 

I want to say right here that the Bingham 
amendment, so called, (and it bears the name 
ofa distinguished and honored Republican, but 
that does not change its character,) is in the 
interest of the Democratic party, is against the 
interest of the Union party in the South and 
throughout the country, and that it is so uni- 
versally understood by the Union men in Geor- 
gia and by the rebels in Georgia. The Demo- 
cratic party in the entire South, and so far as 
I know in the entire country, support the Bing- 
ham amendment unanimously. The Repub- 
lican patty in Georgia, otherwise called. the 
Union party, the loyal party, oppose the Bing- 
ham amendment unanimously. J believe the 
entire Republican party of the South, who un- 
derstand the situation better than we do in the 
North, oppose the Bingham amendment. 

It may be said this is not a very good argu- 
ment. [think there is something in it. I think 
itis worth agood many of the fine-drawn, very 
technical, constitutional scruples thathave been 
brought forward in this case; and I-must say 
that these fine constitutional seruples, some- 
what remarkably and unfortunately, all result 
in favor of the Democratic party of the South 
and against the Union men of the South. In 
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a doubtful question, if there were doubts hang- 
ingaround it, those doubts ought to beresolved 
in favorof the unanimous opinion of the Union 
party of the South. ` 

Mr. President, there have been two orthree 
men here from Georgia claiming to be Repub- 
licans who have. been favoring and engineer- 
ing what is called the Bingham. amendment; 
but upon investigation I find that not one of 
them is in harmony with the Republican party 
of the South, but every one of them is acting 
in union and concert with the Democratic 
party of the South. Then we have had some 
letters sent here, and we have had some testi- 
mony referred to by one Senator on the other 
sideto the effect that there was peace and good 
feeling down there. General Thomas, in his 
dispatch from Tennessee, explains that when 
he says that some men have gone there from 
the North who, for the purpose of purchasing 
social position, for the purpose of purchasing 
peace and quiet, have consented to surrender 
their principles, and have given what may be 
regarded as false testimony, and otherwise 
have abandoned the entire loyal and Union 
party of the South. 

Mr. President, the Union men of Georgia 
have been, as I regard it, grossly slandered and 
abused. Every sort of statement has been 
made against Governor Bullock and against 
Foster Blodgett, and against many others. I 
want to state one thing further, that some of 
our Republicans who have gone South have 
been misled by the testimony they received 
down there and the treatment they received. 
Prominent gentlemen of the Republican party 
have gone South and have been met by the 
rebel leaders with their carriage at the depot ; 
they have been dined and wined, and treated 
with remarkable hospitality, and the gentle- 
men treating them would say, ‘All these 
stories about rebel outrages are false ; the men 
who have been punished are scalawags; they 
are thieves; but gentlemen like you, gentle- 
men of high position in the Republican party 
coming to the South, are received as you are ; 
we have no Objection whatever to Republicans 
as such; but it is only the thieves and the 
scalawags that have been visited with punish- 
ment.” But, Mr. President, it turns out that 
every prominent Republican in Georgia who 
stands fast by the Government is covered with 
the vilest slanders. Every invention that devil- 
ish ingenuity can put afloat is started in regard 
to those men ; and whenever a man is mur- 
dered down there they seek to palliate the 
crime by covering his name with the vilest slan- 
ders. I can appeal to every southern Senator 
here to-day for the truth of what I say; and [I 
am very sorry to find that these rebel slanders 
against leading Union men of Georgia, against 
the men who have stood up there through 
danger and through contumely and assault, 
find Republican echoes. 

Mr. President, before I proceed to the dis- 
cussion of the main matter in hand to-day I 
want to notice a somewhat elaborate assault 
made upon myself the other day by the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. CAR- 
PENTER, ] not unkind at all in its character, and 
of which I do not complain; but the Senator, 
for the purpose of placing me in what might 
appear an inconsistent position, an embarrass- 
ing position, read extracts from a speech that 
F made some two years ago, and then claimed 
that the position was the reverse of that which 
[ assume now. Ishallshow to my friend from 
Wisconsin, who I am confident does not wish 


to do me any injustice, and to the Senate that | 


the case is quite different from what he repre- 
sented, and that the question which was dis- 
cussed upon that occasion by me is not the 
question which is under discussion now. Ishall 
submit the evidence of what I say. 


What was the proposition then made? Before | 
the adoption of the fifteenth amendment, while | 


the question of suffrage still belonged to the’ 
several States by the express: provision of the’ 


Constitution of the United States, and when it 
was claimed by myself that Congress had no 
power to regulate suffrage in the States, but 
that it belonged to the States, the proposition 
was made that a State should never amend its 
constitution so-as to prohibit colored men from 
voting, and this condition was to be submitted 
by Congress and to become valid and binding 
by the agreement and ratification of the State. 
In other words, it was put expressly upon the 
ground of compact, or, as the Senator from 
Wisconsin the other day expressed it, of a 
treaty made with a State. It was inthis 
aspect I discussed the question. I took the 
ground at that time, and I think I took it 
properly, that the question of suffrage in the 
States could not be controlled by Congress, 
and it was this conviction upon the part of a 
majority in this body that led subsequently to 
the adoption of the fifteenth amendment. But 
I took another ground, and I stand by it now, 
which was that a State could not divest itself 
of a power vested in it by the Constitution of 
the United States by virtue of making a com- 

act: or a treaty with the Government of the 

nited States. 

The question as to the power of Congress 
under what is called the guarantee clause was 
not discussed by me. It was hardly referred 
to in that discussion by myself; but the ques- 
tion was as to whether a State could by mak- 
ing a treaty with Congress divest itself of a 
power clearly vested in it by the Constitution 
of the United States. I took that ground then, 
and I take it now; and I will remind the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin that in the discussion 
upon the Virginia bill he seemed to treat the 
conditions in that bill asa compact. I denied 
that; I said it is no compact. I deny the 
power of compacts, and I do not agree that a 
State has the power—— l 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will the Senator allow 
me to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. MORTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I think the Senator 
has mistaken what I said on that occasion. IL 
combated the idea of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. SUMNER, ] as Í understood it, 
that that was a compact, 

Mr. MORTON. I happen to have it right 
here. ‘The Senator from Wisconsin said: 


“The Senator will pardon me forinterrupting him. 
I understand him to agree with me that we havea 
perfect remedy under the Constitution. WhatIcan- 
not understand is that, with his theory and mine 
that our true remedy under the Constitution is clear 
and undoubted, we are to gain any additional power 
by what he culls this compact, or this fraud.” 

Mr. CARPENTER. ‘+ What he calls,” not 
‘what.I call.” 

Mr. MORTON. I said: 

“Ido notecallitacompact. Ibegto be understood. 
I do not agree to compacts.” 

But I will not ask the Senate to take my 
word for it, because I shall read from the ex- 
tracts that the Senator read to show that [ am 
entirely correct in this statement. Itis amat- 
ter of no importance, perhaps, so far as this 
debate is concerned, but I choose to do it. As 
a part of the extract the Senator read, I said: 

“A Legislature that has merely the ordinary powers 
of legislation, that is not a primary body, but is the 
creature simply of the constitution, cannot impose 
a fundamental condition upon the people of the 
State.” 


The question was there if Congress proposed 
to a State that it should forever abandon the 
power to amend its constitution upon the ques- 
tion of suffrage, and the State Legislature 
should agree to that condition, did it make a 
binding and valid law? Isaidno, then; Isay 
S0 now. 

I read from the next extract the Senator 
read: 


“If these rights belong to the State when she comes 
in under the Constitution of the United States, I ask 


how.can they be taken from her by acompact agreed 
to by her State Legislature?” — : 


Now I read from the next extract the Sen- 
ator read. I said: 


“T contend that every State has the right to reg- 
ulate the question of suffrage and to amend her coin- 
stitution in any particular from timeto time, so. that 
it does not cease to be republican in its character. 

“Mr. Epmunps. Who is to judge of that? 

_ ‘Mr. Morton. Isuppose that is a question to be 
judged of by Congress. There is nothing peculiar 
in that regard in respect to suffrage; but the ques- 
tion is, how can any State by compact part with any 
constitutional right without destroying the equality 
of the States before the law?” 


Now I come to the next extract the Senator 
read: 
_"' The Legislature has the power to make contracts 
in regard to matters within legislative control, and 
the question of taxation is within legislative control; 
but the question of saying that a State shall never 
amend its constitution upon certain question fund- 
amiontal in its character is not within legislative con- 

rol. 


Certainly I have never recanted one word 
of it. Again I read from the next extract read 
by the Senator: 

“Mr. Morroyx, Mr. President, itseems to me that 
this whole question turns upon a point about which 
there has been no discussion on this occasion, and L 
beg leave to add, about which there is but little con- 
troversy; and that is, whethor, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, each State has a right to 
regulate or control suffrage for itself? I have taken 
that for granted, and I believe it has not boen deniod 
by a single Senator on this floors Now, sir, if that be 
conceded it seems to me that the question is at an 
end; for if the States individually have the right to 
control and regulate suffrage for themselves they 
cannot, under another clause of the Constitution, bo 
deprived of it even by their own constitutions or 
compacts.” 

Again, I say in the next extract read by the 
Senator: 

“Neither has a State the right to alienate a right 
which that State has as a State under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Then I read from the next extract read by 
the Senator; I will not read them all: 

“I feel some interestin the question from the fact 
that this legislation would be a blemish upon tho 
legislation of Congresg, that it would form a danger- 
ous precedent, I think we have no right to assume 
that we can take from States by contract ”— 

That is the point— 

“rights which belonged to them by the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

There are other passages which I might read 
to the same effect, but I desire not to detain 
the Senate. ; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sum- 
NER| the other day very correctly described 
the power under the guarantee clause as re- 
sembling a sword that had long remained in 
the scabbard, and has now been drawn out. Al- 
though longconcealed from view, still the sword 


-was there; and I want to say to my friend from 


Wisconsin that I used in the debate from which 
he read language much broader than I would 
do now, although I was debating the question 
from an entirely different stand-point; and I 
want to say that within the last two years my 
attention has been directed to a great question, 
as has that of the whole Senate—to the ques- 
tion of the power of Congress to preserve and 
protect the governments that we have set up 
in the reconstructed States, and we have found 
a fountain of power under the guarantee clause 
which is ample for all purposes. I call the 
attention of my friend to the fact that in the 
discussion on the Virginia bill, after I had 
stated that the power to reconstruct implies 
the power to protect and to adopt, and to use 
all means that are necessary for the protection 
of these new State governments, Congress to 
be the judge of the means, my friend from 
Wisconsin, as I understood, indorsed my prop- 
osition. 

Mr. President, it is entirely competent for 
an ordinary man like myself to become incon- 
sistent in the course of two years, to change 
and modify his views apon constitutional law; 
but it requires a man I think of transcendent 
ability to be on both sides of a question at the 
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same time,.in the same debate, and in the same 
speech. My friend, in the early part of his 
speech that I refer to, denied the power of 
Congress to interfere with a-State after her 
admission except in particular cases; he con- 
fined it to the form of a republican govern- 
ment; but in the conclusion, when he came to 
speak of the Bingham amendment, he. con- 
ceded a power to Congress as broad. and as 
ample as I have ever claimed. My friend ċon- 
cedes that by the constitution of Georgia the 
Legislature has the power to put off the elee- 
tion one, two, or three years. He concedes 
that that.is the constitution of Georgia, and 
he claims that Congress under the guarantee 
clause has a right to interfere to nullify a prò- 
vision of the constitution, of Georgia—has a 
right, in point of fact, to make a new clause of 
the constitution, taking from the Legislature 
this power and requiring the election to be 
held next fall. 

Mr. President, who bas ever gone further 
upon that question in this Senate? When my 
friend comes to refer to the Bingham amend- 
ment he then rushes to the sanctuary of the 
guarantee clause and takes hold of the horns 
of the altar and gives to ita construction as 
broad and ample, and I may say more latitudi- 
narian, than ever I have claimed for it. I shall 
not waste more time on this subject. 

l want to say, in reference to the argument 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. Car- 
PENTER] and that of some others, in connec- 
tion with what was said by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. WILLIAMS] yesterday, that if 
Congress has the power to say that an election 
shall take place in Georgia next fall, it has 
the power to say that it shall not take place 
for two years. There can be and has been no 
distinction made; and to require it to take 
place next fall is simply to provide for put- 
ting the State promptly into the hands of the 
rebels. To provide that it shall take place 
two years hence is to provide for the benefit 
of the loyal men of that State, giving the 
State government two years’ time in which to 
operate and make provision for the protection 
of the loyal men. 

Tam willing, and I think that is the better 
plan, for Congress to strike out the Bingham 
amendment and stop there.. Besilent. Leave 
to the Legislature and the courts of Georgia 
the construction of their constitution. But if 
gentlemen are not willing to do that; if they 
insist that Congress shall intervene, I beg of 
them, I implore them in the name of human- 
ity, that this intervention shall be in behalf of 
loyalty and not of disloyalty; that it shall be 
of that character which will give protection to 
the loyal men, and will not deliver them over 
bound hand and foot into the hands of their 
enemies. If they must intervene, in the name 
of God intervene on the right side. Do not 
intervene in behalf of your enemies. 

` Mr. President, we have had a great deal of 
law presented in the course of the discussion 
on these various bills; we have had a great 
deal of nice legal learning ; but what we need 
in discussions on government are the solid sub- 
stantial principles of law in their breadth and 
depth and grandeur, not the technical learning 
of the law. ‘Technicalities of the law are the 
mere husks and shells that should be carefully 
screened outin all discussionsupon government. 
The celebrated firm of Quirk, Gammon & Snap, 
who did such a fine business upon the technic- 
alities of the law fifty years ago, are not doing 
nearly so well now, The courts have been 
greatly improved in this respect, and I trust 
that that style of learning will not be intro- 
duced into the Congress of the United States 
in discussions of great questions which affect 
the lives and fortunes of thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands. . A case lawyer. in court, 
instead of reasoning upon the principles of the 
law is always looking back after an old case, 


and it sometimes happens in politics that states- 
men instead of confronting the situation before 
them and seeing what is required, are looking 
back for a rusty precedent to find what some- 
body else has said under other.circumstances, 
and in different times. Mr. President, it is 
sad in a time like this to.be met by a plea 
in abatement, or by a special demurrer; to be 
compelled to chop logic and split hairs with 
our friends. i . i 
I come now, Mr, President, to the main sub- 
ject, and I refer here to some remarks. made 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. THURMAN] a 
few days ago. In speaking of. this bill he said 


that the charge of murder and violence in the. 


South was the regular ‘‘ rub-a-dub-dub”’ of the 


Republican party whenever it was about. to, 


commit anything particularly wicked or mean. 
The Senator by his remarks intended to cast a 
doubt upon the truth of these things; to imply 
that they were wicked inventions for political 
purposes. He seemed to deny the existence 
of the Kuklux Klan or secret organizations in 
the South, and he said that in the city of New 
York there was perhaps a murder, committed 
every day, and that was notin a reconstructed 
State. Well, Mr. President, it may be possi- 
ble that in a city which gives fifty thousand 
Democratic majority like the city of New York, 
and the kind of majority it gives, there may be 
a murder committed every day; but that does 
not meet the grave facts in reference to the 
southern States as I shall try to present them. 

The Senator from Ohio says that our recon- 
struction policy is a failure. I deny thatstate- 
ment, It is not a complete success, but it isa 
great success; and I want to say to him and 
the whole country that if our reconstruction 
policy is a failure it is because the Democratic 
party have tried to make it a failure;. every- 
thing has been done on their part that could 
be done to make it a failure; every obstacle 
has been cast in its way from first to last, and 
if it is a success it is a success in defiance of 
and in despite of the Democratic party. 

And now, Mr. President, I come to the 
question, who are chiefly responsible for the 
innumerable murders and outrages and name- 
less crimes that are continually taking place in 
many of the southern States? Whoare chiefly 
responsible? J answer that question by saying 
the Democratic party of the North, through 
their newspapers, through their conventions, 
through their teachings, through their influ- 
ence upon the people of the South, have con- 
tributed more than all other causes to bring 
about this state of things. Why, sir, the plat- 
forms of the Democratic conventions in the 
various northern States all united in declaring 
that our reconstruction acts were unconstitu- 
tional and void, and by the most violent.and 
inflammatory resolutions stimulated the south- 
ern people to resistance. Not to. go back 
beyond the time of ‘the passage of the first 
reconstruction measures, I will present a spe- 
cimen of the advice, of the instruction given 
to the southern people by the Democratie 
party in their State conventions in the North. 

have some seventeen or eighteen of them 
here, but I have not the time to read them all. 
I will, however, read two or three as speci- 
mens. First, the Democratic State conven- 
tion of Indiana, in 1868, passed this resolu- 
tion: oss 

‘Resolved, That language is inadequate to express 
our abhorrence and condemnation of the Radical 
reconstruction policy of Congress, a policy’ con- 
demned by every consideration of justice anid con~ 
stitutional obligation, a policy fraught with the most 
alarming apprehension of.evil to ten States of the 
Union and of destruction to the Union itself, a pol- 
icy that largely increases taxation, a: policy that 
requires 2 large standing army, which adds nearly 
one hundred million dollars annually to the expenses 
of the Government, while it beggars the people.”” 

I now read a resolution passed by the Dem- 
ocratic State convention of Ohio in 1868: | 

“12, That the numerous, palpable, and. high- 


handed usurpations. of the party in power, their 
many public.and private acts of tyranny, trampling 
under foot the civil law and the guarantees of the 
Constitution; -their continuing to deprive sovereign 
States of representation in Congress,.and to govern 
said States by military rule, show them to be the 
party of despotism and unworthy the confidenceand 
support of a free people.” =>.. ewer 

` Iwill next read a resolution. passed by the 
Democratic State convention of New Hamp- 
shire in 1868; and tliese are fair specimens of 
all their resolutions : f 

“That the congressional plan of reconstruction, 
as confessed by its framors, wholly outside the Con- 
stitution, is a revolutionary usurpation; and that 
the attempt by Congress to establish the. practical 
supremacy of the negro race is a most atrocious 
crime against the principles of republican govern- 
ment and the civilization of the age, and deserves 
the severe and indignant denunciation of every true 
American citizen,” ; 

. That is a fair expression of the action. ofthe 
Democratie party of the North from, the time 
that the reconstruction, measures. were’ first 
passed up to this. time; and I have only to say 
that if the southern people believe what their 
northern friends say in regard to the uncon- 
stitutionality of these.acts and. the terrible 
oppression that they are laboring under the 
southern people are bound by every principle, 
human and divine, to resist the Government 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, this whole policy culminated 

and was summed up in the platform adopted 
by the Democratic party in national conven- 
tion in New York in 1868, and I beg leave to 
read rrom that platform. I will not read the 
whole of it, but I will read so much as shows 
its character.. That platform declares, in its 
arraignment of the Republican party : 
„ “Instead of restoring the Union it has, so far as in 
its power, dissolved it, and subjected ten States in 
time of profound peace to military despotism and 
negro supremacy.” 

And then further on it says: 

“And that we regard the reconstruction acts (s0 
called) of Congress, as,such as usurpations, and un- 
constitutional, revolutionary, and void.” 

This was the declaration of the New York 
convention. -I will now refer to the letter writ- 
ten by General Blair before the convention 
met, and which gave him the nomination for 
the Vice Presidency upon the Democratic 
ticket. In his letter he said: l 

“The reconstruction policy of the Radicals will be 
complete before the next election; the States so ex- 
cluded will have been admitted, negro suffrage estub- 
lished, and the carpet-baggers installed in their seats 
in both branches of Congress. ‘Thereis no possibility 
of changing the political character of the Senate, 
even if the Democrats should elect their President 
and a majority of the popular branch of Congress. 
We cannot, therefore, undo the Radical plan of re- 
construction by congressional action; the Senate will 
continue a bar to its repeal. Must we submit to it? 
How can it be overthrown? It can only be over- 
thrown by the authority of the Executive, who is 


| sworn to maintain the Constitution, and who will 


fail to do his duty if he allows the Constitution to 
perish under a series of congressional enactments 
which are in palpable violation of its fundamental 
principles. È 

“If the President elected by the Democracy en- 
forces or permits others to enforce these reconstruc- 
tion acts the: Radicals, by:the accession of twenty 
spurious Senators and fitty Representatives, will 
control both branches. of Congress, and his adminis- 
tration will-be as powerless as the present one of 

r. Johnson. 

“Phere is but one way to restore the Government 
and the Constitution, and that is for the President- 
elect to declare these acts null and void; compel the 
Army to undo its usurpations at the South; disperse 
the.carpet-bag State governments; allow the white 
people to reorganize their own governments and 
elect Senators and Representatives. 

“he House of Representatives will contain a 
inajority of Democrats from the North, and they 
will admit the. Representatives elected by the white 

cople of the South, and with the coöperation of the 
President it will not be difficult to compel the Sen- 
ate to submit once more to the obligations of the 
Constitution. It will not be able to withstand tho 
public judgment if distinctly invoked and clearly 
expressed on this fundamental issue, and it is the 
sure way to avoid all future strife to put. the issue 


plainly to the country.” 
He declared that if there was a Democratic 


‘President elected it would. be his duty to dis- 


perse these new State governments .at the point 
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of the bayonet, to overturn by force and vio- 
lence what had been done, to establish a revo- 
lution, and to restore, as he said, the white men 
to power. The canvass of 1868 on the part of 
the Democratic party was made-upon a revo- 
lutionary basis. These documents are all in- 
cendiary documents. They are all pleas for 
revolution. They all sound like Mexican pro- 
nunciamentos. They breathe the ferocity of a 
Spanish manifesto. The party went into the 
canvass upon the strength of that platform, 
this letter and all these State platforms, and 
now I call your attention to it. What was the 
result? I call your attention to the practical 
results of this teaching upon the part of the 
Democratie party. Thisinstruction took root, 
it bore fruit sixty and a hundred fold, and it is 
now blossoming for a fresh crop of murders and 
nameless villainies. 

Why, Mr. President, one of the first results 
after the convention of the 4th of July, 1868, 
was the expulsion of the colored men frm the 
Georgia Legislature. Was the performance 
of that revolutionary act in exact accordance 
with the platform adopted in New York? If 
I advise a man to go and kill my neighbor, and 
he proceeds from my presence and kills my 
neighbor, am I not responsible before God and 
man? And when the Democratic party in the 
city of New York advised southern people to 
resistance and to revolution, and the first act 
was to revolutionize the Legislature of Geor- 
gia and expel the colored men from that body, 
was not the party in its convention responsible 
for the zetas if it had been present aiding and 
abetting? 

Democratic politicians, pretended to be in- 
credulous about the existence of secret societies 
in the northern Statesduring the war. Wehad 
a vile conspiracy, known asthe Knights of the 
Golden Circle, in Indiana, establighed in 1861, 
and under various names and forms continued 
until 1864. I was the Governor of the State 
at that time, and was watching its progress 
through the war, and was denouncing it upon 
the stump and in every way, and yet the 
Democratic newspapers of Indiana solemnly 
asserted that my declarations were false, and 
they charged from 1861 to 1864 that the whole 
story of secret societies in Indiana and con- 
spiracies was a wicked invention for political 
effect. Again we find the same thing in regard 
to the Kuklux of the South. Gentlemen pro- 
fess to be incredulous; they do not believe a 
word of it. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
SAULSBURY] the other day said he hoped to 
live long enough on this earth to see a living 
Kuklux. Well, Mr. President, Ihave here the 
ritual of the Kuklux order. It was dug up in 
the State of Tennessee during some of the re- 
cent troubles they had down there. I should 
like to read one extract from it. I will. read 
the titles of the officers, which will give the 
ghostly and diabolical character of the society: 

“The officers of this * shall consist of a grand 
wizard of the empire and his ten genii; a grand 
dragon of the realm and his eight hydras; a grand 
Titan of the dominion and his six furies; a grand 
giant of the province and his four goblins; a grand 


cyclops of the den and his two nighthawks; agrand 
magi; a grand monk; a grand exchequer; a grand 
urk,” 


These titles are intended to portray, and do 
pretty well, the murderous and diabolical char- 
acter of this organization, as I shall show 
hereafter. 

And now, Mr. President, I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that while the war was pro- 
gressing, and our prisoners were being starved 
and tortured and murdered in Libby and Salis- 
bury and other prisons in the South, the Demo- 
cratic party of the North were utterly incredu- 
lous upon that subject. We could not make 
them believe it. They professed to believe 
that these were Radical inventions for the 
purpose of having political effect; but when 
the war was over and we went down there and 


counted the graves alongside of those rebel 
prison-pens we found the visible physical evi- 
dence of the truth of all we have'said, and 
more... 0s 4 

Now, sir, talking about a living Kuklux, I 
have had the fortune or the misfortune to see 
one of them since the progress of this Georgia 
debate. One of them has been in this city, 
and I believe is here now, a man of talents and 
education, who called upon me to argue me out 
of- my convictions upon the Georgia question— 
a man who in different places in this city de- 
clared himself to be a member of the Kuklux 
organization, and gloried in it. I presume he 
called upon many other Senators. This Ku- 
klux, openly avowed, has named his child, very 

roperly, ‘John Wilkes Booth,”’ the original 
kaklus 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Waryer] 
presents me with one of their letters, one of 
their warnings, with the inscriptions and out- 
lines upon it, for the purpose of conveying 
evidence of their bloody intentions. 

I now state what I shall attempt to prove, 
that there is an organized conspiracy in all the 
southern States for the purpose of breaking 
down the Republican party or the Union party 
by deeds of blood and violence, by creating a 
reign of terror that shall induce Union men 
either to abandon the country or to abandon 
their principles and purchase their peace and 
safety by silence; and that—I say it with pro- 
found regret—there are men of position and 
character in the Democratic party in the South 
who connive at this conspiracy, conceal it where 
they can, palliate its crimes, and in all cases 
protect the members of it from punishment. 
Not one of them has been brought to punish- 


. ment throughout the South. Notwithstanding 


they are covered with blood and crime as no 
other organization has ever been, yet their 
friends are so numerous and strong that not 
one of them has been brought to punishment. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sum- 
NER] has just presented a letter to me, sent to 
him from the other House, with the name cut 
out. It would not do to give the name of any 
one who writes a letter on this subject. It 
would undoubtedly forfeit his life. I should 
like to have this letter read, but I have not the 
time. I have hundreds of them here, which 
have been received within the past four or five 
weeks by members of Congress. I can but 
refer to them. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. 
name of the member of the Kuklux to whom 
you refer? It would be safe to let us have his 
name, 

Mr. MORTON. I can. I will give it to the 
Senator. Ido not care about mentioning it 
here; but I can give the Senator the name of 
the Kuklux. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not doubt your 
statement. IJ only wish to know the name. 

Mr. MORTON. He is well known to many 
gentlemen on this floor. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. He ought to be publicly 
known. 

Mr. MORTON. Perhaps that is true; but 
I am not here in the character of an informer. 
I state the fact. 


Mr. CASSERLY. If the Senator from In- | 


diana will allow me, I cannot find that this 
extraordinary person of whom he has spoken 


has called upon a single member of the Oppo- | 


sition, and I trust the Senator will mention his 
name if he knows it. 


Mr. MORTON. hatisperhapstrue. When | 


the Senator says he has not called on him that 
establishes the fact with me. 


probably on Republicans. I know he has 


called upon me, and I know that he has called i 


upon others here. 


Mr. CASSERLY. If the Senator willallow 


me, I do not doubt that a person called on the | 


Senator who so represented himself. 


Can you give us the. 


He has called į 


„Mr. MORTON. He did not so represent 
himself to me. He would not have talked to 
me fora moment if -he had. > 0 

Mr. CASSERLY. I am only surprised that 
some gentlemen of the Republican party among 
whom he has called have not taken steps to 
hand him over to the proper authorities for 
punishment. ae 

Mr. MORTON. They could prove that he 
belongs to this order by his own confession, 
but they might not be able to prove his crimes. 

Mr. CASSERLY. If he states so, that is 
pretty good evidence. 

Mr. MORTON. I think it is good evidence. 

Sir, this organization is indeed “a league 
with hell and a covenant with the devil.’ It 
is the fermentation of the very dregs aud set- 
tlings of the war into a vile miasma to poison 
and corrupt the whole moral and political 
atmosphere of these southern States. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not say that all 
the southern Democrats are Kuklux; far from 
it; but I do say, from the evidence, that all 
the Kuklux are Democrats; that it is an or- 
ganization inside of the Democratic party in 
the southern States, working for its benefit, 
its labor accepted, and its members protected 
from punishment. That is my proposition. 
Why, sir, we had the Kuklux partially justified 
upon this floor. It was said the other day that 
the Kuklux organization was the natural result 
of our reconstruction laws. It was said the 
other day, in justification of them, that human 
nature could not be crushed without rising up. 

‘he declaration was made here, in our here 
that our reconstruction laws are so tyrannical, 
so unconstitutional and oppressive, that they 
crushed human nature, and that they result, 
naturally, in the rising up of this most bloody 
and villainous organization. 

Sir, the Democratic politicians of the South 
may not enter this order; they know of its 
existence, and they are willing to receive the 
benefit of its operation in driving Republicans 
out of the State, in banishing them from their 
midst. 

The Kuklux organization, as I have reason 
to believe, first started in the State of Tennes- 
see, and 1 will here refer to a report that was 
made by the Freedmen’s Bureau in 1868 : 

“ At tho close of the year 1867 the organization of 
thesecret society known as the Kuklux: Klan took 
place, General Carlin, assistant commissioner, carly 
called the attention of the Governor of the State and 
the military authorities to the danger of permitting 
this society to continue its operations, The number 
of outrages perpetrated by this band, or by despera- 
does apparently belonging to it, has been very great. 
Tho intimidation of the colored people seemed to be 
its object, to effect which colored men are frequently 
taken from their bods at night and flogged unmerci- 
fully, and occasionally killed. These outrages, and 
occasional efforts of the colored men to resist thom, 
havo given to several counties the character of law- 
less and disorderly communities. Since the assem- 
bling of the Legislature tho fear that tho militia 
would be called out to preserve the peace of the State 
has had a great effect in restoring quiet, and for a 
few months past the number of outrages has greatly 
decreased.” 

Now, Mr. President, I present in connection 
with that a memorial presented by a joint com- 
mittee of the Legislature of Tennessee to 
President Johnson, from which I will read an 
extract. I refer to it to show the establish- 
ment of this order in full force early in 1868. 

“That there is such an organization as the ‘Ku- 
klux Klan’ is now beyond question or peradventure. 
In a recent publication mado by authority, or with 


the assent of a general officer of the so-called con- 
federate States, it is stated that there are forty thou- 


| sand members of this association in Tennessee. 


“Asto the objectand purposes of the organization, 
they can only be known by their acts and sayings 
| while in their masks and ghostly uniforms. While 
i thus engaged they take out citizens and kill them; 
some by hanging, some by shooting, and some by 
the slower and more barbarous plan of whipping. 


while others ure whipped, not until death, but.se- 
vercly and disgracefully. In some parts of the State 


i K 
:| they are traveling at night as often as twice a week, 
i| and visiting the houses of Union men and Federal 

t 

l 

H 

i 

3 


soldiers, some of whom they kill, others they Thin 
and order from the country on pain of being kille 
if they do not leave, while others aro ordered away 
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under promise of violence if they remain after thus 
being ordered todepart; this is carried on by greater 
or less numbers, according as the objects to be ef- 
fected on the particular night are:.of greater or less 
magnitude, ‘they rarely appear in their masks and 
uniforms in daylight. It is in the night when they 
mostly travel and perpetrate their acts of violence 
and bloodshed. = 

“The most peaceable, orderly, quict, and we may 
say even the most exemplary members of the church 
are not exempt from their midnight visits, and are 
objects of their personal violence. Instances are 
known where the most orderly.and pious men of a 
neighborhood have been waked from their slumbers 
and beater by them for no other reason than their | 
political sentiments. Murders are common, partic- 
ularly among the colored people, against whom the 
Kian seem to have peculiarand mortal hatred. Many 
colored people have been whipped, some of them 
badly, and some until they have died fromits effects, 
and many of them have been murdered for no other 
reason or offensé than their political opinions and 
sentiments. Many colored people who had hired for 
the year, or engaged to work for a portion of tho 
crop, have been compelled to leave their homes for 
their personal safety and fly for their lives, leaving 
their employers or their crops; and unless something 
is done for their relief they cannot go home, and will, 
of course, lose their earnings, with starvation in the 
gloomy future for themselves and families.” 

$ ka * $ * & * a kd * 

‘‘Many of them declare that the State government 
of Tennessee is illegal, and they have legally a right 
to resist and even to overturn it, This is not con- 
fined to the masses, but finds advocates in distin- 
guished men, high in the estimation of those forming 
the late so-called confederate States government. 
Resistance to the government of Tennessee and the 
Jaws passed by her Legislature since the war is, in 
the opinion of the committce, as criminal as to 
attempt to overthrow or resist the government and 
laws of the State of New York or any other State 
of the Union.” : 


Icall the attention ofthe Senate to the declar- 
ation on the part of this committee that the 
Kuklux of Tennessee were taking the ground 
that the State government of Tennessee was 
illegal and unauthorized, and they had a right 
to overturn it; and that that was the instruc- 
tion that they received from Democratic con- 
ventions in the North. 

I will now read an extract from the report 
of the joint committee of the Legislature of 
Tennessee: 


“Your committee regrot that the limited time at 
their disposal has prevented them from giving to 
the subject-matter referred to them a more complete 
and thorough examination. The murders and out- 
rages which have been perpetrated in many coun- 
ties of middle and west Tennessee during the past 
tew months have been so numerous and of such an 
aggravated character as almost bafiles investigation, 
In these counties a reign of terror exists which is so 
absolute in its nature that the best of citizens are 
unable or unwilling to give free expression to their 
opinions. The terror inspired by the sccret organ- 
ization known as the Kuklux Klan is so great that 
the officers of the law are powerless to exccute its pro- 
visions, to discharge their dutics, or to bring theguilty 
perpetrators of theseoutrages to the punishment they 
deserve. Their stealthy movements are generally 
made under cover of night and under masks and dis- | 
guises which render their identification difficult if 
not impossible. , To add to the secrecy which envel- 
ops their operations is the fact that no information 
of their murderous acts can be obtained without the | 
greatest difficulty and danger in the localities where 
they are committed. No one dares to inform upon 
them ortake any measures to bring them to punish- 
ment, because no onccan tell but that he may be the 
next victim of their hostility or animosity. The 
member3 of this organization, with their friends, 
aiders, and abettors, take especial pains to conceal 
all their operations. The moving principle by which 
they are actuated would appear to be hostility to 
the State and national authorities; and in the minds 
of these men to have voted for Brownlow or the 
Republican ticket or to be a Radical is the greatest 
of crimes, : 

“Your committee believe that during the past six 
months the murders, to say nothing of other out- 
rages, would average one a day, or one for every 
twenty-four hours; that in the great majority of 
these cases they have been perpetrated by the Ku- 
klux above referred to; and few, if any, have been 
brought to punishment. A numberof counties of this 
State are entirely at the mercy of this organization, 
and roving bands of nightly marauders bid defiance 

sto the civil authorities, and threaten to drive out 
every man, white or black, who does not submit to 
their arbitrary dictation. To add to the general 
lawlessness of these communities bad men of every | 
description take advantage of the circumstances 
surrounding them, and perpetrate acts of violence, | 
from personal or pecuniary motives, under the plea 
of political necessity. 


Now, Mr. President, I come down jater in 
point of time. I desire to read an extract | 
from the message of Governor Senter, elected || 


Governor of Tennessee last fall, this message 
being sent to the Legislature of Tennessee in 
the month of February last- ; 
x 

“It is with profound regret I realize the necessity 
of directing your attention to the alarmingly. fe 
quent violence to the peace and dignity of the State, 
in the maltreatment and even itrocious murders of 
her citizens, by persons generally reported in dis- 
guise or unknown. Many of theState’s citizens have 
been outraged in their privileges and persons by 
cruel indignities; not a few slain outright, without 
charge of haviug in anywise offended the laws; while 
others, under criminal.charges, have been foreibly 
wrested from the custody of the law, and their blood 
deliberately shed by bodies of men without the least 
shadow of authority. That these enormities can be 


in our midst without the perpetrators in a single 
instance being cven arrested to answer for their law- 
less and criminal acts demonstrates the existence of 
organizations on their part not only dangerous to the 
individual citizen and adverse to the publie dignity, 
but formidable even to the public peace and safety. 

“ While the law lately enacted for suppression of 
these outrages must do honor to the purposes of your 
honorable body, I trust it will not be accepted as an 
impropriety on my part to respectfully suggest doubts 
of its sufficiency to reach and remedy the evils aimed 
at, as not a single arrest has yet been made for the 
grossest violations of already existing laws, although 
such violations have been frequent; and asthelargest 
rewards allowed have been often, if not invariably, 
offered to bring the offenders to justice it may be 
fairly concluded that they are protected by organ- 
izations adequate, by terrorism, the force of numbers, 
or other means, to effect security against the ordin- 
ary civil process and officers of the law. The public 
misfortune seems not so much a want of Jaw as lack 
of power to enforce that we have.” 

‘The Senate will take notice that in the report 
of the committee which has just been read, 
while they admit the imperfection of their in- 
formation, yet they put down the murders in 
that State as at least one a day. The evil has 
been spreading since that time. The message 
of Governor Senter, his recent application to 
the President for military assistance, his pres- 
ence now, I believe, in this city for that pur- 
pose, and attendance upon the Reconstruction 
Committee, prove that this. state of -things is 
getting worse from day to day instead of better. 
So bold has this organization become in the 
State of Tennessee that not very long ago they 
held a public parade in the city of Nashville, 
There they went under the name of ‘‘ The Pale 
Faces.’ They did not call themselves Kuklux, 
but Pale Faces. 

The condition of things in Tennessee could 
scarcely be worse than it is. There is a-reign 
of terror prevailing in almost every county in 
that State. A free election could not now be 
held in that State, unless perhaps in some por- 
tions of Hast Tennessee. I will not refer par- 
ticularly to the Memphis massacre in 1866, 
‘where some fifty men were killed, some seventy 
or eighty wounded, some ninety-one dwellings 
destroyed, and twelve school-houses, and a 
great deal of other property. I am speaking 
now of what has been done under the recon- 
struction laws and since the Democratic party 
have advised them that those laws are` null 
and void, and that they are not bound to obey 
them. 

To show the extent of the revolution that 
has been effected in Tennessee since last year, 
I refer to the election returns. General Grant 
in 1868 received 56,757 votes, and Seymour 
received 26,311. Grant’s majority was over 
80,000. That was in November, 1868. In 
August, 1869, some nine months afterward, 
Senter received 119,835 votes; Stokes, 55,196 
votes; being within a very few votes of the 
number that Grant received in 1868. Here 
was an increase of 91,763 votes in nine months, 
showing a complete revolution, that the laws 
of Tennessee had been broken down, and that 
the men disfranchised by the laws of Tennessee 
all voted. 

Four months after that, in December, 1869, 
an election was held for members of a consti- 
tutional convention. ‘There were seventy-five 
members to be elected. There were 63,630 
votes cast. The Union men did not vote ex- 
cept in small numbers; they could not. The 
votes were cast chiefly by rebels; and of the 


seventy-five men elected to that convention 
sixty-eight had been rebels. 

This 18 the condition of things brought abont 
by this organization, by this reign of terror in 
the State of Tennessee. If you force an elec- 
tion in Georgia next fall—I{ call my Repub- 
lican friends to bear this in. mind—you will 
have just such a result as you had in Pennes- 
see last. fall and last winter. Sir, the Union 
men. of Tennessee are to-day virtually disfran- 
chised by the reign of blood and terror that 
has been inaugurated, while those who perpe- 
trated these villainies go unwhipped of justice ; 
and the Governor of the State, anxious as be 
is to enforce the law, is powerless to do it, and 
is calling now upon the Government of the 
United States for protection for his people. I 
cannot dwell very long on the condition of 
affairs in Tennessee, but I may say that Gen- 
eral Forrest himself claims that there are forty 
thousand. Kuklux in the State of Tennessee ; 


rand I noticed a very significant bit of evidence 


on the part of Governor Senter published in 
one of the newspapers here. I will read an 
extract from his testimony given only a few 
days ago before the Reconstruction Committee, 
for it is very significant in one respect. ‘The 
following question was asked by a member of 
the committee: 
“ By Mr. Woop: ? 

“What proportion of the entiro population of 
the State have participated in theso Kuklux out- 
rages? 

“Answer. The only statement we have had that 
was looked upon as authentic was made by General 
Forrest, that there were forty thousand Kuklux in 
Tonnessee. 

“Question. General Forrest is not generally looked 
upon as a reliable man in his statements, is he? 

“Answer, He is a shooting man, and I reckon I 
had better not say much about that; but my con- 
clusion is, reasoning upon the subject, that thero 
must be a very stringent organization, not only well 
organized, but well officered, from the fact that they 
have committed these outrages, and neither money 
nor law has been able to reach them.” 

There are two points in that to which I call 
the attention of the Senate: first, that accord- 
ing to General Forrest there are forty thousand 
in Tennessee ; and then to the-perfect illustra- 
tion that is given of the effect of the terror cre- 
ated there, which has followed Governor Senter 
to this city, in his testimony before the com- 
mittee, for he says he reckons he had better 
not speak very freely in regard to General For- 
rest, because he is a shooting man. When the 
Governor of the State cannot speak freely be- 
cause the terror of this organization followshim 
to the capital of the United States, what shall 
be said of the people of that State who live in 
the midst of these enemies, who are without 
official power and protection? They cannot 
speak freely, and they dare not testify to the 
nameless outragesthat are committed from day 
to day in their neighborhood and in their very 
presence. ; 

Now, Mr. President, I come to speak very 
briefly of the State of Kentucky, and I am 
very sorry that I have any ground to speak in 
regard to that State at all. I shall refer to 
the report of the Freedmen’s Bureau in regard 
to the State of Kentucky. In the report of 
the 'reedmen’s Bureau in Kentucky, in 1868— 
I read from the official document—it is said: 

“Morethan eleven hundred colored soldiersin Ken- 
tucky have received their bounty through the bureau 
during the year. In many cases delay in payment 
has been unavoidable. It has been difficult toreach 
claimants in remote and mountainous districts. 
Having served in the Union Army thoy have been 
the especial objects of persecution, and in hundreds 
of instances have been driven from their homes. 


The outrages perpetrated by the Kuklux Klan havo 
caused a great exodus into other States.” 


The report goes on to state that— 


‘The number of outrages reported as committed 
by whites npon colored people in the State of Ken- 
tucky during the year is: murders, 26; rapes, 3; 
shootings, 30; otherwise maltreated, 265; total, 326.” 

I can only say that the course pursued toward 
Union men in Kentucky is one,.as I believe, 
of unrelenting proscription; not, perhaps, 
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bloody, asin some other States, and not ex- 
tending in this particular over every part of 
the State. In the land of Clay and Crittenden 
the Legislature recently distinguished itself by 
refusing to let the people of Cincinnati, with 
their own money, build a railroad’ across the 
State. The stupidity of that operation in a 
State where railroads are so much needed can- 
not have justice done it by any terms that are 
found in the English language. 

Now, sir, I come to the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. FOWLER. I should like to make a 
word of explanation before the Senator pro- 
ceeds further. 

Mr. MORTON. | Certainly. 

Mr. FOWLER. It is in reference to the 
remarks of Governor Senter before the Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction, as reported in the 
paper from which the Senator read. Governor 
Senter in going on to say that General Forrest 
being a shooting man he had better say noth- 
ing about that, meant simply to say that he 
did not want to discuss General Forrest's char- 
acter before the committee, as he wasnot there; 
not that he was afraid of him or anything of 
that kind, or that there was any danger aboutit. 

Mr. MORTON. Now, Mr. President, I 
come to speak of the State of Louisiana ; and 
this furnishes one of the strongest illustrations 
of the effect of Democratic teachings and in- 
structions, for what I am going to speak of 
chiefly occurred after the Democratic conven- 
tionin New York, und within sixty days before 
the November election in 1868. I have here 
the report of the committee appointed by Con- 
gress to investigate the riots and murders and 
violence committed in Louisiana preceding the 
presidential election of 1868, Itis a large vol- 
ume. IJtcontains the testimony of one hundred 
and seventy-eight witnesses. An examination 
of this volume will show that there were eight 
hundred and fifty-nine murders committed in 
the State of Lonisiana within about sixty days 
before the presidential election. 

Mr. CASSERLY. How many? 

„Mr. MORTON. Eight hundred and fifty- 
nine, 

Mr. CASSERLY. Within sixty days? 

Mr. MORTON. Just before the election, 
and it is generally put within that time. I will 
not be certain, however, on that point. They 
were murders of a political character, and 
springing from the organization to which I have 
referred. ‘This evidence discloses the organ- 
ization of a secret society in the State of Louisi- 
ana, sometimes called by one name and some- 
times by another. As I before stated, the whole 
number of murders was 859; gunshot wounds 
in addition, 85; otherwise whipped and mal- 
treated, 865; and I will state that there is evi- 
dence outside of this volume, outside of the 
examination of the committee, going to show 
that the whole number of killed and wounded 
there was over 1,800. The committee state 
distinctly that their evidence does not extend 
to the whole State, and they do not pretend that 
they have gathered up evidence of all the out- 
rages committed in that State. There is rea- 
son to believe from the report itself that the 
number of murders committed in Louisiana 
before the Presidential election in 1868 were 
at least 2,500. 

i might read the declaration upon the part 
of this secret society. It does not call itself 
the Kuklux in Louisiana; but the witnesses de- 
clare that it was the Kuklux, the same society 
that existed in other States; that the men 
killed were Union men, Republicans, black 
and white; the murders were of a political 
character; the society was of a political char- 
acter; and we all know what was the result 
of the election in Louisiana in 1868. Sir, if 
you want to hold an election in Georgia under 
the same circumstances, you will have the same 
results, and it will be accompanied with the 
same blood. Ido not speak in this connec- 


tion of the New Orleans riot which occurred in 
1866, where there were some three hundred 
persons killed, including those who died sub- 
sequently of their wounds. 

i come now to the State of Texas. I will 
read an extract from the report of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau for. the State of Texas in 1868: 

‘A fearful amount of lawlessness and rufianism 
has prevailed in Texas during the pastyear. Armed 
bands, styling themselves Kuklux, &c., havo prag- 
ticed barbarous cruelties upon the freedmen. Mur 
ders by the desperadoes who have long disgraced 
this State are of common occurrence. The civil 
authorities havo been overawed, and in many cases 
even the bureau and military forces have been pow- 
erless to prevent the commission of these crimes. 
From information on file in the office of the assist- 
ant commissioner it appears that in the month of 
March the number of freedmen murdered was 21, 
of white men 15; the number of freedmen assaulted 
with intent to kill 11, white men 7. In July the 
number of freedmen murdered was 32, white men 7. 
It has been estimated by reliable authority that in 
August, 1868, there were probably 5,000 indictments 
pending inthe State for homicide in some of its vari- 
ous degrees, in most cases downright murder, yet 
since the close of the war only in one solitary case 
(that of a freedman who was hung at Houston) has 
punishment to the full extent of the law been 
awarded.” 

Mr. President, I have the authority of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Hammron]—I did 
not speak with the other Senator—for the state- 
ment that from the best evidence he has been 
able to collect there have been since the war 
more than three thousand murders committed 
in the State of Texas. I will state what I 
believe to be the condition of Texas. Owing 
to the fact that Congress required that before 
she should come in she should ratify the fif- 
teenth amendment both parties in Texas were 
compelled to place themselves on that basis. 
The result was that the rebels in great part 
took no part in that election. They wanted 
Texas to come in, and they were willing that 
the Republicans should carry the election for 
that purpose; and it was a contest between 
two good Republicans for Governor. But when 
the next election comes, the State, having now 
got her Senators and her Representatives in 
Congress, there will be a development of all 
these devilish and murderous elements that 
have made Texas so famous for the last three 
or four years. That society exists all through 
Texas. The State is honey-combed with its 
lodges. They are not dead ; they are only sus- 
pended, and they will develop into full and mur- 
derous life unless this Government shall extend 
its protecting power to the Union men of that 
State. I have not time to dwell upon the con- 
dition of Texas. f 

I come now to the State of North Carolina, 
which has been regarded, I believe, as the 
soundest and the most reliable of all the south- 
ern States ; and what is the fact there? Why, 
sir, the evidence is furnished to me, and it is 
strong and overwhelming, that within the last 
few weeks the Kuklux have developed in vari- 
ous counties in North Carolina—I am told in 
some twenty counties—and to show that it isa 
political organization, for political effect, the 
counties in which it appears are the doubtful 
counties, which it is necessary for them to carry 
in order to control the State government. I 
have the authority of the Senators from that 
State for this statement. Numerous murders 
have been committed; men are whipped from 
time to time; and the same reign of terror is 
now being established in North Carolina that 
already exists in other States. Ihave not time 
to dwell upon the condition of affairs in North 
Carolina,-but I state the general situation ; 
and if I do not state it correctly, the two Sen- 
ators from that State are amply able to set me 
right. 

Now I come to Alabama. Alabama, too, 
has had a large Union majority; but, sir, that 
majority isto be overcome, it is to be destroyed 
in the same way that it was in Georgia. The 
plan is to destroy the Union majority in every 
State in the South by this reign of terror; to 


make men afraid to go to the polls and- ex- 
press their sentiments; to make them under- 
stand that their lives are at hazard and their 
property is at stake if they dare to express 
themselves on the side of the Government. 
A small minority can do this. Why, sir, they 
paralyze the courts; they officiate as sheriffs 
and bailiffs; they enter the jury-box; they are 
the ready witnesses; and punishment cannot 
be administered in the common courts of those 
States. 

How is it now in the State of Alabama, 
which has hitherto been comparatively peace- 
able? Within the last few weeks a number of 
most diabolical murders have been committed 
in that State. I was this morning visited by 
Major Hays, who I believe represents the 
fourth district of that State in the other end 
of the Capitol, a native of Alabama, a man of 
unquestioned character, and he laid before me 
the condition of things in that State. He says 
the bloody epidemic is advancing rapidly. 
Recently a number of atrocious murders have 
been committed, and hesubmitted a statement 
that made my blood curdle. In the county of 
Greene, in which he lives, he says there have 
been nine murders committed in the last two 
weeks, in the county of Sumter there have 
been three murders committed in the last two 
weeks, and in the county of Tuscaloosa four 
murders have been committed in the last two 
weeks, Nine murders have been committed 
in the county in which he lives in fourteen 
days, and he has been notified by this infernal 
organization that he must not return to the 
State. If he does, it is at the risk of his life. 
He says that a court officer, known as the cir- 
cuit clerk of his county, has been notified to 
leave the State within fifteen days upon the 
peril of his life; and within a few days, I be- 
lieve, the prosecuting attorney in that county 
was murdered; and I think a Judge Charlton 
was murdered only a few days ago. I forget. 
the name of the town where he was murdered. 

Here, sir, in this one congressional district, 
the strongest Republican district in the State, 
for Major Hayes received 16,000 majority, 
fifteen murders have been committed within 
two weeks in four counties, and still the bloody 
work goes on. The collector of customs at 
Mobile has been notified by the Kuklux that 
he must not visit the county of Greene, where 
he proposed to go upon business, as I am 
informed. While this has been the number 
of murders, the number of whippings, of out- 
rages of various kinds, is almost innumera- 
ble, showing that the Kuklux in Alabama are 
spreading rapidly. a 

I have here a report made by a joint com- 
mittee of the Legislature of Alabama, showing 
the existence of Kuklux outrages in that State, 
from which I will read an extract: 

“Your committce have examined a large number 
of witnesses from many parts of the State of intel- 
ligenceand unquestionable veracity whose testimony 
abundantly establishes the fact that there exists, at 
least in many portions of Alabama, a sceret organ- 
ization of men who disguise themselves with masks 
and other costumes for the purpose of committing 
crimes and outrages upon peaceable and law-abid- 
ing citizens, and thereby escape detection and the 
punishment which their villainies so justly merit, 

“This organization is commonly known as the 
Kuklux Klan. They generally make their appear- 
ance in the still hours of the night, mounted on 
horses, also disguised in like manner, and armod and 
equipped for their murderous work with guns, re- 
volvers, knives, and ropes. Under the covert of 
their hideous disguises and the darkness of the night, 
they go forth from their secret haunts to perpetrate 
the most inhuman and brutal outrages upon those 
whose only fault is that they have ever been true to 
their country and loyal to its Government. Your 
committee beg leave to say that they have the best 
evidence to believe that this organization is purely 
political in its character. None but those of one 

articular party are known to belong to it, while 
Union men and Republicans are made the special 
objects of their fiendish abuse and violence. Almos, 
the only charge they bring upon the victims 3s tha 
they are Radicals, or that they havo voted for the 


Republican candidates, or that they hold some ofice 
H ander the reconstructed government of the State. It 
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is a remarkable fact thatno Democrat: or Conserva- 
tive, so far as it has come to the knowledge of your 
committee, has ever fallen by their murderous hands, 
or been interfered with in the enjoyment of his rights 
and liberties.” À 

Now I come to the State of Georgia, the 
State we have in hand, and I eall the attention 
of the Senate to the terrible condition of things 
in that State. To show how far back the Ku- 
klux were established in the State of Georgia 
I will refer to a letter from General Meade to 
General Grant in 1868. This letter is dated 
Atlanta, Georgia, April 4, 1868, and it begins 
thus: 


“There are unmistakable signs of disorder in this 
State and Alabama from secret. organizations such 
as have disturbed Tennessee. Tam about issuing a 
very stringent order, and shall take very summary 
measures to check this evil, if practicable; but the 
force under my command is insufficient to control all 
parts of these States, and in view of the approaching 
elections I would be much relieved if the forces here 
could be temporarily increased, say, an additional 
regiment for two months.” 


I refer to that letter to show that as early 
as April, 1868, General Meade believed in the 
existence of the Kuklux organization in the 
State of Georgia, and asked for military force. 

I now come to the evidence in regard to what 
took place in Georgia in 1868, after the Demo- 
cratic convention in the city of New York. I 
havealready shown that the revolution that took 
place in the Legislature of Georgia could per- 
haps be directly traced to the influence and 
teachings of the Democratic convention in the 
city of New York. I now refer to a report 
made by the Judiciary Committeein 1869. In 
that report they give a statement from the report 
made by the 'reedmen’s Bureau. I have not 
been able to find the report, but I find an 
extract from it in the report of the Judiciary 
Committee. Itis as follows: 


* It certainly furnishes a strong reason why Con- 
gress should not at this time overlook the irregular- 
ities in the organization of the Legislature of Geor- 
gia, and admit her Senators to representation. And 
this is not all, Your committee have examined the 
official reports of the various officers connected with 
the Freedmen’s Bureau in Georgia, and find reported 
336 cases of murders and assaults with intent to mur- 
der upon colored persons by the whites, from Janu- 
ary 1, 1868, to. November 15 of same year; for all 
of which there has been no legal redress and scarcely 
any effort whatever on the part of the authorities to 
punish the criminals, And it is stated by these offi- 
cers that they are unable to report fully as to tho 
number and character of these outrages on account 
of intimidation of witnesses which is practiced by 
tho perpetrators of crime.” 


Three hundred and thirty-six murders and 
assaults with intent tocommit murder in Geor- 
gia from the Ist of April to the 1st of Novem- 
ber, 1868; and, as I am advised, nearly all of 
them occurred after the 4th of July, 1868 ; 
another item to set down to the credit of the 
national Democratic convention. 

Now, Mr. President, I will read an extract 
from the report of General Terry, made on the 
5th of August, 1869: 


“In many parts of the State there is practically 
no government, The worst of crimes are committed 
and no attempt is made to punish those who commit 
them. Murders have been and are frequent; the 
abuse in various ways of the blacks is too common 
to excite notice. There can beno doubt of the exist- 
ence of numerous insurrectionary organizations 
known as Kuklux Klans, who, shielded by their dis- 
guise, by the secreey of their movements, and by the 
terror which they inspire, perpetrate crime with im- 
punity. There is great reason to believe that in 
some cases local magistrates are in sympathy with 
the members of these organizations. In many places 
they are overawed by them and dare not attempt to 
punish them. To punish ‘such offenders by civil 
proceedings would be a difficult task, even were 
magistrates in all cases disposed and had they the 
courage to do their duty, for the same influences 
which govern them equally affect juries and wit- 
nesses. A conversation which I have had with a 
wealthy planter, a gentleman of intelligence and 
education, and a political opponent of the present 
national Administration, will illustrate this difi- 
culty. While deploring the lamentable condition 
of affairs in the county in which he lives he frankly 
admitted to me that were the most worthless vaga- 
bond in the country to be charged with a crime 
against the person of a Republican or a negro 
neither he nor any other person of property within 
the county would dare to refuse to give bail for the 
offender, nor would they dare to testify against him, 
whatever might be their knowledge of his guilt,” 


‘I propose now to present some evidence to 
show the progress of terrorism in Georgia from 
the 1st of April until the election on the first 
Tuesday of November, 1868; and to have my 
statements understood I will first premise that 
the white vote registered in Georgia was.102,- 
411, the colored vote registered was 98,507. 
Tn April Bullock, as Governor, received 83,527 
votes; Gordon, the Democratic candidate, 
received 76,356. Bullock’s majority was over 
7,000. In the month of November following, 
some seven months afterward, Seymour re- 
ceived 102,828, and Grant received 56,386. 
Seymour’s majority was over 46,000; making 
a change of over 58,000 votes in Georgia in 
seven months, How was that change brought 
about? Was it a change of opinion? It was 
brought about by the terror that had been in- 
augurated; and I will present you some figures 
that go to show it. . 

I refer to a document printed by the House 
of Representatives; atid this will show how this 
great change of 53,000 votes in seven months 
had been made. I have a list here in this 
documentof nineteen countiesand one city, the 
city of Savannah. In the city of Savannah the 
number of white votes registered was 8,000; 
colored, 3,900. Of that number Bullock re- 
ceived 2,854, and Grant recéived 400. The 
terror did its work pretty well in Savannah. ‘I 
come now to Jones county. The number of 
white votes registered in Jones county was 486 ; 
colored, 1,078. Of that number Bullock re- 
ceived 718; Grant received notone. The ter- 
ror did its work pretty well in that county. I 
come to Columbia county. In that county the 
white votes registered was 669; colored, 1,854. 
Bullock received 1,122 votes,and General Grant 
received 1. I come to Randolph county. The 
white vote registered was 954; colored, 1,193. 
Bullock received 687; General Grantreceived 1. 
I come to Baker county, wherethe whole num- 
ber of colored votes was 1,053. Bullock received 
255 of that number. -The terror did its work 
pretty well there, as Grant received only 33. 

Then, running down through these nineteen 
counties and this one city, we find over twenty- 
two thousand voters who were prevented from 
going to the polls, or were compelled to vote 
the Democratic ticket. Here was a revolution 
brought about in seven months in the State of 
Georgia, resulting in a change of fifty-three 
thousand votes, our distinguished President, in 
some counties, not being permitted to receive 
one vote. This will give you, sir, a foretaste 
of what are to be the results of an election 
forced on in that State next fall. 

In the city of Augusta, in 1868, there were 
registered eighteen hundred and sixty-seven 
colored voters. In December, 1869, some four 
months ago, they held a municipal election, 
and the whole number of colored voters regis- 
tered was fifty-seven. All: the rest were de- 
terred from even putting down their names 
upon the registry. 

Sir, the Kuklux are spreading in all the 
southern States, and the idea is not original. 
There was such a society in Europe in the six- 
teenth century, to which the death of many 
noble and good men is accredited by history; 
and I findon looking over the ritual of the Ku- 
klux Klan that many things are borrowed from 
that celebrated assassination society. 

And now, Mr. President, for I do not wish 
to detain the Senate, allow me to consider 
very briefly what should be done. In the first 
place there must be a law of Congress author- 
izing the President of the United States to 
extend the power and protection of this Gov- 
ernment into all the States, and that law should 
be so framed asto enable him to do it where 
there may be a weak or disloyal Governor who 
refuses to call upon him, or where there may 
bea disloyal Legislature that- refuses to act 
with the Governor, as in the State of Tennes- 
see. There must be some such law put upon 


the statute-book to: protect the lives of loyal 
men in the late rebel States. I will not now 
stop to discuss the features of that measure. 
They will, perhaps, come up for discussion on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Missouri, [Mr. Draxs, ] but I state thatas being 
one of the measures which must be passed by 
this Congress if it intends to do its duty toward 
the loyal men of the South and the. peace of 
the whole nation. 

And, sir, I would not nowrefer Georgia back 
to military authority and keep her in her pres- 
ent condition. I do not think that is the best 
way. I think that she should be admitted; 
her Senators should be allowed to take their 
seats; and she should be authorized to organ- 
ize a militia; and that militia, organized by the 
present zealous, bold, and active Governor of 
Georgia, would be an omnipresent force exist- 
ing in every county, existing in every township, 
while the -military force of the United States 
under the present law would only be established 
at a few points, would not have that omnipres- 
ent character which is necessary to afford com- 
plete protection. I might refer to the result in 
the State of Arkansas, where the militia, organ- 
ized under Governor Clayton, has proved most 
efficient in protecting that State from Kuklux 
outrages, ` 

To remand Georgia to a military govern- 
ment I think would not now accomplish it. 
It would be a repudiation of the loyal men of 
that State. All we ask is that they shall be 
allowed, through their own action; or, if you 
please, by the express action of Congress, to 
continue the present loyal State government 
during the term for which they were elected. 
The Legislature elected for two years was 
cheated out of the first two years very nearly. 
It was revolutionized. They have but just come 
into power; indeed hardly yet, a loyal organ- 
ization having been effected for the first 
time in the month of January. What we ask 
is that they shall be allowed to serve out the 
two years for which they were elected, that 
these men shall not be allowed to take advan- 
tage of their own wrong. That is what they 
are asking; to be allowed to take advantage of 
their own wrong. First, by usurpation, they 
kept the loyal men in Georgia out of authority 
for two years ; and now I say they should not be 
driven to count that usurpation upon their term. 
There is no justice and there is no law in that. 

Mr. President, the Union men of the South 
are everywhere falling, silently in most cases, 
their fall noted only by their Father in heaven. 
Their bones may yet be found, like those of 
the murdered traveler, but there will be no 
epitaph to give their names or to tell by whose 
hands they have fallen. The time has come 
to be done with trifling. Away with all trifling. 
The time for action has come. There is the 
smell of blood in the air; it is sprinkled all 
along the pathway through which we are march- 
iug. Why, sir, the commission of one murder 
by a secret organization will terrify a whole 
county, a whole district. When men go to 
bed at night apprehensive that before morning 
they will be aroused by the smell of fire or be 
summoned to the door by the hoarse voice of 
the Kuklux Klan, all resistance, all endurance 
give way; the father trembles for his family; 
he will abandon his principles; he will sur- 
render his property perhaps, and fly to a more 
hospitable clime. 

No one has been punished yet; no, not one; 
not for treason, not for murder, not for all the 
nameless crimes committed by the rebellion— 
no one punished yet. Oh, what weakness! 
Can you find in all history such weaknéss as 
has been shown in reference to this matter? 
Mercy to the criminal has been cruelty and 
death to the innocent. If there is one duty 
resting upon this Congress more sacred and 
more solemn than every other, it is to protect 
the Union, the loyal men of the South. 
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International Coinage. 
SPEECH OF HON. W. D. KELLEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Is tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 13, 1870. 

The House having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 1118) to promote the establishment of an 
international metrical system of .coinage— 

Mr. KELLEY said: `. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Iam instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures to 
report this bill; not, however, for the purpose 
of asking the immediate consideration thereof, 
but in the hope of bringing the important sub- 
ject to which it relates tothe attention of Con- 
gress and the country, and in the confident ex- 
pectation that before this Congress expires we 
may obtain such an expression of opinion as 
may justify the committee and House in taking 
definite action on the subject. 

The bill is not an emanation from the com- 
mittee. It was prepared in accordance with 
the demands of commerce and science. 

There assembled in Paris in the summer of 
1867 a convention of commissioners represent- 
ing most of. the States of the Continent, Great 
Britain, and the United States, for the purpose 
of conferring upon the practicability of estab- 
lishing a ‘* common unit of money of identical 
value in all commercial countries,” by which 
international commercial operations should be 
simplified. To that convention our system of 
coins was not presented as offering a unit that 
might prove acceptable. This was, in my judg- 
ment, an unfortunate omission, which it is the 
duty of Congress to repair. England presented 
her system, and had our delegate presented 
ours, that of France would also have been pro- 
posed, and they would cach have been consid- 
ered and the merits and defects of each freely 
discussed. But the commissioner from the 
United States, Hon. Samuel B. Ruggles, hav- 
ing persuaded himself that a twenty-five france 
piece was the proper unit, did not propose our 
dollar, which is metrical within the law of tol- 
erance; but, when the English commissioners 
proposed the pound sterling, ‘‘ objected on 
behalf of the United States, and proposed to 
reduce both the English and American coinage 
to the French standard and accept a coin of 
twenty-five francs as the unit.’ This action 
of Mr. Ruggles was regarded by the scientific 
men of our country as singularly unfortunate, 
inasmnuch as the convention had been appointed 
in pursuance of a resolution of Congress request- 
ing the President ‘‘to confer with foreign Gov- 
ernments’’ for the purpose I have stated, as 
it foreclosed the consideration of our dollar or 
any multiple thereof as the unit and narrowed 
the discussion to the question between’ the 
French and English systems. 

As soon as this action of our commissioner 
became known in this country the American 
Association for the Advancement: of Science 
forwarded a memorial to Congress asking that, 
no precipitate action should be taken on the 
subject. And a little timethereafter the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association presented a memo- 
rial asking that any international system of 
coinage to which this country might become a 
party should be based upon simple relations to 
the generally accepted unit of coinage weight, 
the gram of the French metric system. These 
memorials were referred to the committee I 
now represent, and over which I then had the 
honor to preside. It was then too late to hope 
for action by the Fortieth Congress; but, in 
conjunction with Mr, E. B. Elliott, statistician 
of the Treasury Department, and Dr. Benjamin 
F. Craig, of the chemical department of the 
Surgeon General’s Office, I prepared a bill 
and on the 2tst of July, 1868, presented it, 
with the request that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


That bill contained a number of sections. By 
referring to it gentlemen will find that the one 
now before the House contains but the pre- 
amble and first section of it. The preamble 
recites that whereas certain nations of Europe 
have adopted and have proposed to the rest of 
the world a coinage which was originally based 
upon that system of weights known as the 
metrical, but which, under the influence of cir- 
cumstances, has departed from its intended 
character; and whereas there is an assured 
expectation that this character of simple rela- 
tionship to metrical weights will be ultimately 
returned to; and whereas the coinage of the 
United States can be brought into exact con- 
formity with metrical weights by a. change in 
its value amounting to less than one third of 
one per cent. in the case of gold coins; and 
the single section of which ‘the proposed law 
consists, reads thus: 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives ofthe United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the gold hereatter coined by the United 
States shall contain for each dollar of denominational 
valuo one and one half grams of pure gold, and shall 
weigh for each dollar one and two thirds grams, the 
proportion ofalloy being thus keptasoneinten. Such 
coins shall have stamped upon them, in addition to 
other devices, their weight in grams and tho inserip- 
tion, nine tenths fine. 

The bill originally presented attracted little 
popular attention in this country. I do not 
know, Mr. Speaker, that it invoked a para- 
graph from the commercial or miscellaneous 
press of the country. It was, however, elab- 
orately commented upon inalmost every scien- 
tific journal, and was specially indorsed by the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and attracted much attention on 
the continent of Europe. It is singular that 
a bill which was presented to Congress and 
deemed scarcely worthy of notice except by 
men of science should have given rise to wide 
discussion in Europe, attracted the attention 
of the associated Chambers of Commerce of 
Great Britain, and become the subject of quite 
a number of pamphlets in foreign languages. 
Baron Eugene Nothomb, attracted by it, pre- 
pared forthe Prussian Annals, which appeared 
in volume twenty-four, an elaborate essay on 
the subject of international coinage, and com- 
mended my proposition as one that would secure 
the adoption of such a system. 

He was soon followed by M. Léon, mem- 
ber of the French Academy and a gentleman 
distinguished in many departments of science. 
He, again, was followed by Mr. G. D. Augs- 
purg, member of the North German Dict, in 
a pamphiet of some seventy-odd pages, four 
chapters of which were devoted to my bill and 
the consideration of two on the same subject 
which had been introduced into the Senate of 
the United States, from both of which he dis- 
sented, while approving the House bill. And 
he, again, was followed by au elaborate pam- 
phlet from A. G. Mosle, of Bremen, addressed 
especially to the members of the German Com- 
mercial Dict. 

I propose, with the leave of the House, 
before entering on the general discussion of 
the questions involved, to submit to its con- 
sideration some of the remarks of these gentle- 
men. 

I am indebted to the New York Evening 
Post for a translation of the able essay of Baron 
Nothomb, which is a learned and elaborate 
discussion of the whole subject. Regretting the 
fact that my bill had not been adopted, he said: 

“The question of international coinage has occu- 
pied a good deal of attention of late, especially in 
Germany, where it was the subject of discussion in 
the Assembly, June 13, 1868, and in the Duties Par- 
liament, June 21, 1869; and there seems to be some 
danger of the adoption of a convention on the part 
of Germany, concluded December 23, 1865, between 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland for a term 
of fifteen years, which has been joined by Greece, 
and most likely will be by Spain also. In the United 
States the bill presented during the last session by 


Mr. KELLEY, of Pennsylvania, has brought the sub- 
ject prominently before the public, and it is to be 


regretted thataction could not then haveboon taken, 
because the adoption of Mr. KELLEY’ S plan by Con- 
gress would havo been influential in delaying for- 
eign Governments from attempting the establish- 
ment of an international coinage om the basis of 
the gold franc, which could only prove a failure,” 


Speaking of the gold franc upon a multiple 
of which the commissioner from the United 
States had proposed to unify the coinage of the 
world, he says: 


“ What is this gold franc? It deserves first the rø- 
proachot being too small for coinage, and exists only 
in pieces of five. Its weight is 0.2903225806, plus an 
infinitestimal decimal fraction of fine gold (900 grams 
gold = 3,100 franes;) but such weight is found neither 
in the metric norin any other system of the world; tho 
five, ten, and twenty franc piecesare not at all weigh- 


able. Consequently this coin does not. satisfy tho 


demand of being of a guarantied weight which every 
one, as long as it has not lost its weight, should be 
bound to accept in payment. It would be illogical 
to recommend its adoption to other nations.” 


Baron Nothomb also calls attention to the fact 
that though Belgiumis a party to the treaty of 
December 23, 1865, and bound to adhere to 
the French system for fifteen years from that 
date, she is dissatisfied with it; and referring 
to the debates of the Paris convention, session 
of June 17,1867, cites the language of M. Stas, 
the Belgian commissioner, as follows: 


“ Belgium would prefer that the conference adopt 
an entirely new system of coinage, should establish 
principles and not practical expedients. Nothing 
durable could be created by the latter and only fresh 
diificulties forthe future. A common system ofcoin- 
age can be reached only on a primary, unalterable 
basis; if resting on a unit of five or ten grams it 
would possess tho immeasurable advantage that all 
nations could adopt it without exciting national 
sensibilities. True, it would-require the discontinu- 
ance-of existing coins, but a rational, definite system 
would be created which would stand unchangeable. 


The representative of Belgium added to this 
that in his opinion no true five, ten, or twenty 
frances existed, since they were not amenable 
to metric weight. But the conference did not 
enter on the discussion of a new proposition, 
and Belgium, not informed of the metrical 
character of our coinage, and too small to intro- 
duce a new one, yielded. 

Pursuing the subject further, and enforcing 
his own opinions by those of other distinguished 
men, the Baron says: 


“M. Chevalier expresses himself in a smilar man- 
ner. His authority in matters of coinage is so great 
in France and elsewhere that his opinion deserves a 
place. In a letter to the Journal des Debats of June 
26, 1867, he gives an elaborate history of the gold 
franc, and concludes thus: *‘Wehavearight to ask 
whether the twenty-franc piece possesses those quali- 
ties which render it worthy of adoption by other na~ 
tions. The metrical system isat present in general 
favor,aud will finally displace all otbers; butthe very 
misfortune in our goldis to be without the pale of 
metric weight. The twenty franc piece weighs 6.4516 
grams, plus a decimal fraction, and is as “ bar- 
oque” as the sovereign, the dollar, or any other coin. 
The English have just as much right to propose the 
sovereign as an international coin, or the Spaniards 
their donbloon. In honor of the metric system we 
should bring a sacrifice to other nations by giving up 
our present coinage. That would be preaching by 
example. and no_predication could be more effect- 
ive? M. E.do Parieu, vice president of the State 
council, shares this opinion.—See Journal dee Heon- 
omistes, June, 1867. ; 

‘* Erom ali this it appears that in the eyes of those 
who know the French system of coins it is not fault- 
less, and before adopting the same it is well worth 
while to inquire whether or not a new national plan 
can satisfy all just demands. ‘The so-called ‘Latin 
Coinage Union’ is a considerable fact; the idea of 
traveling through seven States, with eighty-six mil- 
lion inhabitants, without calling at exchange oflices 
is very pleasant, Still the United States should well 
prove the plan proposed by Mr, KELLEY, and if con- 
vinced of its entire practicability, take the lead in 
the reform at an early day, even if for a time a 
‘Saxon Coinage Union’ should stand side by side 
with the Latin.” 


In conclusion, Baron Nothomb points out 
the fact that by reducing our coinage but three 
tenths of one per cent. our twenty-dollar gold 
piece will have the precise value of three Ger- 
man union crowns and of fivé Russian half 
imperials; but that to adopt the French sys- 
tem the three nations must reduce their gold 
coins 3343) per cent., and that this would be a 
departure from and not an approximation to 
the metric system. He says: 

“Thesystem proposed by Mr. KeLizy in tho United 
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States Houseof Representatives, as iHustratedfurther 
in a. memorandum published by B. B. Elliott, esq., 
of the Treasury Department, contemplates interna- 
tional coinson the metrical basis of aunit of weight, 
the gram. A perfect identity of coinage among 
allnations is impossible, and the only end thatcan be 
reached is that all should bring’ their coinage into 
simple relations with this unit of weight. If Eng- 
land and France would alter their coin but very lit- 
tle these simple relations would obtain: $20=100 
franes=£4 sterling=8 German Union crowns=5 Rus- 
sian half imperials=80 grams of fine gold. At 
present— r 

$20==30.0932 grams of fine gold. 

100 franes=29.032258 grams of fino gold. 

£4 sterling=29.29 grams of fine gold. 

5 half imperials=30 grams of fine gold. 

3 Union crowns==30 grams of fine gold. 

“Under this act all coins of gold and silver should 
be nine tenths fine. Tho silver dollar=22.5 grams 
fine, to be legal tender in payments not above $10, 
and would be exactly equalto the French five-frane 
silyer’piece, the only actual legal coin of France. 

“England would have to increase the fine gold 
of the sovereign from 7.8225 to 7.50 grams. There 
seems to be no disposition asyet in Great Britain to 
do this until the advantages of the now system are 
established. All that is necessary, however, is alaw 
in the countries interested ‘permitting the coinage 
of at least one of the proposed pieces, and decreeing 
their ready acceptation m the public banks, together 
with the present coins. Still we think that the sim- 
ple requirements of Mr. KeLLEY’sS bill would secure 
the introduction of an international coinage in the 
easiest and most practicable way possible. 


M. Léon, whose pamphlet, with those of 
Mr, Augspurg and Mr. Mosle, lie before me, 
after having pointed out the very awkward 
weights of French gold coins—the piece of one 
huudred francs, weighing 32.2, grams; that of 
fifty francs, 1644 grams; that of twenty francs, 
634% grams, &e,; M. Léon proceeds to say : 

“All these weights are entirely inconsistent with 
the conditions of the metrical system, and the „pro- 
tended gold franc, represented by a non-decimal 
fraction of the gram, belongs no more to this sys- 
tem than the forin, tho thaler, the ruble, or the 
dollar. Our present monetary system, therefore, is 
extremely irregular, at least so far as concerns the 
weight of the gold pieces, and it would be highly 
desirable to have it gradually changed withouteffect- 
ing any violent shock to the habits of the people: 
80 as to bring back the weight of all the coins to such 
figures as would conform to a decimal division, such 
as, two grams, five grams, twenty grams.” 

Again, M. Léon says: 

“The solution of the problem depends entirely on 
an understanding between the three great maritime 
and commercial nations, France, England, and the 

' United States, Should these three nations come to 
an agreement to adopt the same unit of coinage all 
other nations would accede without hesitation to the 
system, the basis of which would thus have been laid. 

Not alone Austria would hasten to accept it, but 
even Prussia would take the same course, although 
the latter is not accused of entertaining a very lively 
sympathy for us or for our ideas. No Power will 
refuse its concurrence to a treaty foran international 
coinage signed by Franco, Engiand, and the United 

ates. 

“The codperation of the United States might be 
very easily effected, 

“The gram of gold of the standard of nine tenths 
fineness is worth very nearly sixty-one hundredths of 
a dollar; if there be any difference it is less than a 
centime of our money, which is so trifling that it may 
be left out of view.” Hence it follows that the gold 
piece of two grams will be worth $1 20, the piece 
of five grams three dollars, the piece of ten grams 
six dollars. Tho relation of the grams of gold to the 
dollar is therefore still more simple than the relation 
of the gram of gold to the frane. In order to convert 
into dollars any sum whatever the weight of which 
18 given in gold grams it is suficient to multiply such 
weight by 0.6, while to convert the same weight into 
francs it is necessary to multi iy it by 3.10. Quite re- 
cently a member of Congress i r. KELLEY] proposed 
to coinpiecesof five grams, (three dollars.) Should his 
proposal be accepted Congress might at the same time 
order that henceforth a stamp should be placed on 
all other gold pieces, indicating their weightin grams. 
This indication of the weight would call attention 
to the new unit of measure, andin a few years would 
accustom the population of the United States to 
count indifferently in gold grams or in dollars so 
that the law which ata later period would be adopted, 
declaring the gold gram the unit of coinage, would 
find the country already prepared forit and no injury 
inflicted on-any interest whatever. 

, -I£ we suffer ourselves to lose the honor of being 
first to introdace this reform it will probably be 
gained by the United States, and I have just said 
what favorable circumstances for it areto be found 
in that country. The Americans area young and 
daring nation: they are not given to doubt, and shrink 
from no difficulties, either great or small, In this 
matter there is nothing to make them pause. By a 
fair application of the metrical system to coinage 
they would give a good example without incurring 
any risk. Let them go ahead faithful to their motto, 
and our Old World will follow them.” 


While M.-Léon was thus addressing. the 
French people Mr. G: D. Augspurg published 
at Hamburg the fourth of aseries of pamphlets, 
this one being on ‘‘ money systems and the in- 
ternational coinage question,” in which there 
are four elaborate references to the state of 
the coinage question in this country; in one 
of which I find a more correct and succinct 
history of the several propositions that have 
been submitted to the Senate and House on the 
subject than I have seen elsewhere. It is as 
follows: 


“Mr. Samuel B. Ruggles, the delegate of the 
United States, was favorably disposed toward the 
French proposition, and seems, as for himself, to 
have become an enthusiast for it. To that end ho 
shaped his report of November 7, 1867, to the State 
Department and the chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, at Washington, Hon. Joun SHERMAN, 
who held the same view, and who for this purpose, 
on January 6, 1868, introduced a bill into the Senate, 
according to which the future five-dollar coin should 
have a fineness ofnine tenths, and should be in weight 
of 1249-20 Troy grains, gold, in order to make the 
same agree with the franc system. Accordingly the 
dollar was to be reduced from its present fineness 
nearly 1.50} gram to that of the five-frane piece of 
1.453 gram, gold. ‘This bill in a somewhat different 
form was again presented June 8, 1868, and Mr. 
SHERMAN based his proposition on the report agreed 
on by the majority of the Finance Committee. _ 

But the plan found no favor in the public mind, 
as it deserved none. 1 a 
Committee, on their part, through their associate, 
Senator Morgan, presented an opposite report, in 
February, 1868, in which it was advised decidedly 
against the proposed deterioration of the gold coin 
of more than three percent. To this was joined the 
opinion of the chief officers of the Mint of the Uni- 
ted States, where the advice was given that when 
generally a change should be undertaken, especially 
to take into consideration the Union with the Brit- 
ish coinage system instead of with the French. 

“All the above-named reports, opinions, and bills 
were brought forward in the Senate of tho United 
States during the session of 1868. At the same time 
the subject was also taken up in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Hon. W. D. KELLEY, chairman of the 
standing Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, perceived with a clear view that at present the 
exccution of auniversal system of coinage is possible 
only on the basis of the metrical system of weights, 
and on that founded his view of coinage reform in the 
United States. July 21,.1868, he introduced a bill 
into the House of Representatives, asking to estab- 
lish an international metrical coinage system. Ee 

roposed to reduce the future dollar to one and a 
alfgramsfine gold. During the session of 1868 this 
bill also produced no immediate result. 
uring the present year Senator SUNNER has also 
joined the advocates of the French system of coin- 
age, and on April 2 introduced into the Senate a new 
bill agreeing entirely with the former bill of Mr. 
SHERMAN, On the other hand itis to be expected 
that Mr. KgLLEY will further urge his convictions, 
and before the close of the year present a bill onco 
more for that purpose. 

“ Mr. Elliott, of the Treasury Department, has pre- 
pared a pamphlet -on the metrical system of inter- 
national coinage, which consists of a further clabor- 
ation of the principles contained in Mr. KELLEY’S 
bill, and which without doubt will be laid before 
Congress. Thoy clearly perceived that all the above- 
mentioned conditions for an international system of 
coinage prepared on the metrical basis are already 
fulfilled by the German gold crown, and therefore 
the German coinage system is laced in opposition 
to the French as being better. The basis of the future 
international coinage would therefore be a gold coin, 
which contains exactly thirty grams of fine gold, and 
with the alloy shall weigh thirty-three and’ one 
third grams. The now existing coinage systems of 
several countries stand in the following relation : 
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* Reduced to the fineness of nine tenihs. 


The minority of the Finance | 


| rasal, 


After having presented the same objections 
to the present Trench system that have been 
alluded to by Baron Nothomb and M. Léon, 
Mr. Augspurg refers to the fact that the gold 
crown of Germany is precisely metrical, and 


i three-tenths of one percent. between our dollar 


i, and a metrical one is immaterial, says: 


“We have in England and North America cayable 
ministers ofthe North German Confederation. Would 
it not be worth while to make the attempt to como 
| to an understanding with those Governments to assist 


|| the labors of such members of Parliament and of 


| Congress who, like Mr. KELLEY, at Washington, labor 
; for the purpose of asking the international coinage 

ona rational basis? Germany finds herself in the 
i position, instead of quietly receiving what other 
; nations may decide concerning the future universal 
| coinage, to be able to take an_active and decisive 
| Dart in this matter; and above I have endeavored to 
| Show that the present time, according to the position 
of the coinage question in North America, to all ap- 
pearances was favorable to secure for it a decisive 
result, if the favorable moment shall not be lost 
through delay.” . 


The letter of Mr. A. G. Mosle to the German 


| 
i 
i 
' 
| 
| 
| agreeing with M. Léon that the difference of 
l 
| 
| 
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i| Commercial Diet is entitled the Teutonic Coin 


System, and bears the imprint of Bremen, 1870. 
It came. into my hands but yesterday, and I 
have not been able to give it a thorough pe- 
I observe, however, that he has had 
the bill of July 21, 1868, under consideration, 


|| and recommends Germany to adopt the dollar 


| it proposes, under the name of a thaler. 
Under the head of the metric system, Mr. 
| Mosle includes the proposition of M. Chev- 
‘alier in favor of a unit of nine grams of fine 
| gold, nine tenths fine, weight ten grams; that 
| of my bill, in favor of a twenty-dollar piece of 
| thirty grams fine gold, nine tenths fine, weigh- 


of Mr. Augspurg, in favor of a ten-thaler gold 
piece of fifteen grams of fine gold, and a one- 
thaler gold piece of one and ahalf grams of 
| fine gold; but contents himself with showing 
| how nearly my proposition and that of M. 
Chevalier coincide with the Teutonic system. 
While M. Chevalier is desirous of having the 
gross weight of the coin a round number of 
grams, I propose as a unit the gold dollar nine 
tenths fine, containing one and a half grams 
| of fine gold; and weighing one and two thirds 
grams, being as nearly as possible identical 
with the existing gold dollar. Mr. Mosle adds: 
“Ifan international coin is desirable this one 
appears to be entirely practicable.” 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I have shown that these 
distinguished writers all assert that in the pro- 
visions of the bill under consideration, the 
United States have proposed a system of coin- 
| agein accordance with the French metric sys- 
tem of weights, now almost universally adopted 
for coinage and postal purposes, and that if 
we adopt and adhere to it the world must come 
round and accept it. This will be but historic 
justice. It will be giving us our true relation 
to this greatand world-wide reform. Wewere 
the first nation to establish a decimal coinage. 
More than three years after. the fathers of the 
country had adopted the dollar, divisible into 
decimal and cental fractions, France followed 
theexample. And recently Canada hasadopted 
our entire system of coinage, at least our dollar 
and cent. So, sir, I believe the nations will, 
as they are adopting the metric system of 
weights, gradually come to adopt our system 
of coinage, which is simple and so easy of cal- 
culation that the method of reducing or multi- 
plying it can be made familiar to the children 
of all countries. 
` Again, sir, we were the first to suggest to the 
nations the advantages to result from the estab 
lishment of an international coinage. Among 
the many able papers prepared by John Quincey 
Adams, none was, in my judgment, marked 
by greater ability or originality than his re- 
port on international coinage, made in 1823, 
while he was Secretary of State, and addressed 
to all the Governments near which we had 


| 
|| ing thirty-three and one third grams; and that 
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‘representatives. And still again, and with 
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even greater emphasis, sir, the commanding 
relations we are soon to hold to the world’s 
commerce demand that we marshal this re- 
form. Our country, before this generation 
shall expire, is to be the center of the mone- 
tary exchanges of the world. To-day Lon- 
don, Paris, and Frankfort are the great money 
centers, and our population numbers about 
forty millions. Twenty years hence we shall 
be eighty million people, in the fullest enjoy- 
ment of steam and telegraphic communication 
with the two hundred and fifty million people 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and with the 
more than one thousand million of equally 
busy people on the other side of the Pacific, 
who are emerging from the isolation of the 
past and taking their place among the com- 
mercial nations of the world; and between 
them our railroads will be the principal high- 
ways, Twenty years hence we shall be eighty 
million people, and at the close of the century 
one hundred million. Our wealth. more than 
quadruples while our population doubles, and at 
the end of this century San Francisco and New 
York, bound by telegraphic communication, 
and with bankers and merchants doing business 
in both cities, will constitute the money center of 
the world; and then the calculations of its com 
merce and the settlement of balances will be 
made in our dollar. To it, with its simple 
decimal divisions and its simple relation to 
the accepted unit of coinage, and postal weight, 
England, France, and the six States that have 
allied themselves with France must come. 
Indeed, sir, the day for this consummation 
approaches more rapidly than we appreciate. 
At this time Russia, Germany, Spain, and 
other nations, including more than two hun- 
dred million people, use coins which are in 
almost absolute harmony with our own, while 
the Latin league, as the countries which have 
engaged by treaty to use the French system 
till 1880 are called, embrace at most but eighty- 
six million people—the number being prob- 
ably less than eighty millions. 

Let me state whom we have as allies, bound 
to us not by an expiring treaty, but by popular 
usage and existing law. A change of less 
than one per cent. will make the gold coins of 
tie following nations interchangeable on our 

asis : 

The gold crown of the German States (North 
and South) and of Austria, is strictly metrical. 

The pistole (or Frederick d’or) of Prussia 
and the pistole (August d'or) of Saxony, each 
coined prior to the Vienna monetary treaty of 
1857, are in excess by about one half of one 
per cent. (more exactly fifty-three hundredths 
of one per cent.) of four dollars of the pro- 
posed metric standard. 

The pistole (Christian d’or) of Denmark 
differs less than one per çent. from the metric 
standard, being five sixths of one per cent. 
below four of the metric dollars. 

The half imperial of Russia is only one 
fiftieth of one per cent. below four dollars of 
the metric standard. 

The doubloon of ten escudos of Spain is 
about two thirds of one per cent. above five 
metric dollars. The doubloon de Isabel of 
one hundred reals, issued prior to 1864, is in 
excess of five metric dollars by only three hun- 
dredths of one per cent. 

The William d’or (gouden Willem) of Neth- 
erlands is in excess of one metric dollar by 
nine tenths of one per cent. 

The gold coinage of the United States and 
of Canada is in excess of the metric standard 
by about three tenths of oue per cent. 

Thus it appears that an almost inappreciable 
change in some of these coins, and of less than 
one per cent. on all of them, will give over 
two hundred million people a gold coinage in- 
terchangeable the worldover. Yetin the face 
of these facts we are asked to reduce ours 


83875, because eighty-six million people use the 
French frane. 

Now, sir, what are the arguments upon which 
thisapparently absurd proposition are founded? 
They were recently presented in their fullest 
force and effect to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and. Measures by Mr. Ruggles, our 
commissioner to the international coinage con- 
vention. The whole argument rests on two 
assumed facts. The first is that more people 
use French coins than any other. This one I 
have already disposed of. Give them eighty- 
six millions; nay, give them one hundred mil- 
lions, and, as I have shown, two persons use 
coins in general harmony with ours avd which 
are absolutely or very nearly metric to one who 
uses those of France, which are unmetric and 
under the condemnation of the men of science 
not only of the United States and England but 
of France and the entire continent. The change 
proposed in this bill is three tenths of one per 
cent. while the change proposed by the com- 
missioner in the adoption of the French coin- 
age is, as I have said, 3,43 per cent. 

The other assumption is, that there are 
more coins in circulation in accordance with 
the French system than with any other or than 
under all the others. Mr. Speaker, this is not 
true, aud the argument deduced from it does 
not touch the question. The corollary from it 
is this: you must not ask a nation to recoin 
so great an amount of coinage ; you will inter- 
rupt the great reform by putting it to this 
trouble and expense. Sir, even this question 
is not involved in the argument, Why not, gen- 
tlemen may ask, The reason is patent and 
unanswerable. It is because the entire coin- 
age of the French mints is so debased that if 
England and the United States were to accept 
the proposition of Mr. Ruggles, the treaty would 
have to contain a stipulation that the entire 
coinage of France should, before it went into 
effect, be recoined and brought honestly to 
its standard. I donot make this remark for 
the purpose of disparaging France or the Gov- 
ernment of the empire, nor to call prejudice 
to my aid, but because it is essential to the 
proper statement and argument of the ques- 
tion. J have before me the annual report of 
the Director of the Mint of the United States 
made to the Secretary of the Treasury, Octo- 
ber 25, 1867, in which he calls attention to 
the fact that the coinage of France is not up 
to the standard fixed by law. It will be found 
in the report of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
for that year, on page 331 of which will be 
found this passage: 


“I will here add the result of a recent assay of 


single gold pieces of France, of the dates 1863 to 1867, 
and mint marks of Paris and Strasbourg. This is 
important in its bearing upon the question of inter- 
national coinage, for if such an interchange is to 
take place the respective countries must keep good 
faith in regard to the fineness of their coins; other- 
wise the matter will sooncometoanend. We find 
the fineness varying from 898.5 to 899.8, and averaging 
89 This has generally been the result for many 
years, and is not what should be expected. Tho 
average ought to be 900, as required by law. The 
British coins aro kept up to the mark.” 


Mr. Mosle, in the course of his interesting 
pamphlet, refers to this point, and says: 

“The gold pieces of France have never heen coined 
nine tenths fine, a fact not at all denied by French 
writers. Eminent French authorities on matters of 
coinage, Chevalier, Léon, Wolosky. and De Parieu, 
consider their system defective and a failure.” 

It is also a fact that all gold coins suffer by 
abrasion in circulating, the loss on the coinage 
of France amounting to several million francs 
perannum. Referringto these facts Mr. Mosle 
SAYS: 

“The Germans would not only share these losses, 
but would give to the French new and good coins 
for their poor and old ones, which never have been 
of full weight.” 

Sir, the fact is notorious that the French do 
not coin their gold up to either standard fine- 


ness or weight. Nor is this want of good faith 
regarded as matter of reproach. It is a source 
of profit, and as such appears in the financial 
statements of the Government... After speak- 
ing of the depreciation of the English coinage 


‘by wear, which the master of mint states at 


£35,000 per annum, Baron Nothomb says: 


"The French coin isin a worse condition. Ina 
number of the Revue Contemporaine of January. 31, 
869, we find: ‘Wo call attention to the fact that in 
all coinage operations, in consequence of tolerance, 
fineness is taken at only 899-1000, thus counting 1,000 
francs in five-franc silver pieces as 4,972 to 4,975 grams, 
instead of 5kilograms. Thon 1,000 new-coined francs 
contained only 994.40 frances silver, a difference of 
5.60per mille. The Fronch administration of finanecs 
makes no secret of this “faiblage,”’ and every year the 
“compte-general do administration des finances” 
‘demonstrates tho gain resulting to the State, which 
in'1863 was 164,380 from 210,000,000 coined,’ The French 
Government (see Moniteur of November 20, 1866) 
excuses this by the impossibility of keeping the exact 
standard ; but it is strange that they always remain 
below the normal standard. In England the devia- 
tion is only a two-millionth part: in Prussia all 
lately coined thalers contain 9001-10,000, and in 1867, 
when largesums werecoined, the difference from the 
normal amount was only three and two thirds thalers 
in. 31,500,000., There are no legal Napoleons of full 
weight in oxistence.” 

Thus, sir, the entire coinage of France stands 
convicted of debasement, not by the popular 
judgment alone, but by the tests of science 
and the published official record of the annual 
income of the empire. Therefore I say the 
question of its recoinage is not involved in 
the discussion of the proposition by which I 
hope to make the gold coinage of the world 
interchangeable by the general acceptance 
of a designated standard of fineness and sim- 
ple relations with the gram, the unit of the 
metric system of weights. When this great 
reform shall be accomplished nations will de- 
cree that the coinage of each shall be received 
by all in common with. their own as legal teuder. 
This will be an essential part of the. system. 
The Germans recognize this fact, and Mr. Mosle 
says they are not prepared to give honest coins 
for debased ones. The people of America, Eng- 
land, and Russia have as keena sense of honor 
and justice as those of Germany. And I repeat 
the remark that if this country were to agree 
to accept the French system it would necessa: 
rily involve a stipulation for the recoinage of 
the entire volume of French gold before the 
treaty should go into effect, E 

Why are the scientific men whose opinions 
I have so freely ‘cited so confident that if we 
adopt the simple provisions of this bill all the 
world will accept them? For several reasons, 
a few of which I will proceed. to illustrate, 
Our standard of fineness is vindicating itself 
by the fact that it resists loss by abrasion in 
circulation better than the other accepted stand- 
ard, which is eleven twelfths, and it has been 
adopted by the United States, the Zollverein, 
Trance, Spain, Greece, Holland, and Rome. 
These nations and many others have also 
adopted the gram as the unit of weight. This 
ig the unit of the metrical system, which, even 
in conservative England, is supplanting other 
systems. England has adopted it for postal 
purposes, and a commission has quite recently 
recommended her to adopt it in her mint. 

We have virtually applied it to our subsidiary 
coinage, the copper-nickel pieces, and by ex- 
press statute permitted its use in contracts, so 
thatour courts are bound to recognize itas legal 
when accepted as such by citizens; and recog- 
nizing its simplicity and perfection, and the 
almost general use into which it had been 
brought, Congress, by a jointresolution of July 
27, 1866, directed the Secretary of the Treasury 
to furnish to each State one set of standard 
weights and measures of the metric system. It 
isthe only system of weights in use in France, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, the Pontifical States, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, Mexico, Chili, Brazil, 
New Granada, and certain republics of South 
America. Itis used permissively from January 
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1, 1870, and will be compulsorily from January 
1, 1872, in the North German ‘confederation ; 
and permissively from March 1-13, 1871, and 
compulsorily from March 1-13, 1874, in Turkey. 
It has also been adopted with slight modifica- 
tions by Switzerland, thegrand duchy of Baden, 
Hesse, and Romania, and partially in Austria, 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Denmark, Norway. In 
Great Britain and Ireland it was adopted in 
1864 so far as to render contracts measured by 
it permissible, . l 

The metrie system will beuniversally adopted. 
This is assured by its decimal character and its 
relation to nature. Ifevery existing standard 
of metric measurement and weight were lost, 
ifit were possible to sweep them from existence, 
we could restore them with precision. They are 
deduced from that which isimmutable, and so 
long as the frame of nature shall endure and 
be subject to fixed laws they cannot vary or 
be destroyed. 

It is important to remember that the system 
thus almost universally accepted, and which is 
growing in favor so rapidly, was introduced but 
seventy-five years ago, having been established 
in France by the law of April 7, 1795. It is but 
about seventy-five years since France adopted 
it. How marvelous hasbeen its march! It has 
made the conquest of nation after nation, silenc- 
ing cavil and overcoming prejudice, passion, 
interest, and popular usage by the force of its 
simple relations to nature. And, sir, men of 
prescience the world over find in these facts 
abounding assurance that a system of gold 
coinage based on simple relations with this 
natural system will as assuredly find ultimate 
acceptance by the commercial nations of the 
world. 

Should the bill under consideration become 
a law its provisions would not require the re- 
coinage of the existing coins of this country. 
They were when issued three tenths of one per 
cent, above its requirements. Use has brought 
most of them to the exact weight it proposes 
for future coinage. A three-dollar piece of the 
year 1857, weighed at the United States Mint, 
at Philadelphia, and again by Dr. Craig, by the 
nicely adjusted scales of the chemical depart- 
mentof the Surgeon General’s Office, was found 
by the Mint to weigh 5.0007 grams, and by Dr. 
Craig to weigh 5.0016, the difference being yogyo 
parts ofa gram, or less in value than the fiftieth 
part of a cent in three dollars. My bill would 
require it to weigh precisely 5 grams. Our 
existing coins are thus shown to conform to the 
proposed law, and the modification of weight 
suggested is scarcely appreciable, being but 
three tenths of one per cent., which is within 
the law of mint tolerance on single pieces. 

But if we adopt the recommendation of 
Commissioner Ruggles, we must not only re- 
coin all our gold, but reduce it 8.52 per cent. 
Will this be to make it metric? No, it is that 
now. It would be to change from the simple 
and absolute to the meritricious and uncertain. 
It would be to turn a deaf ear to the voice of 
science and listen to the plea of French con- 
venience or caprice. Should we perpetrate 
this folly the present century will not expire 
before we shall be compelled to restore our 
coins to their present weight and bring them 
into simple relations with the unit of weight 
which in less than three quarters of a century 
from its promulgation by France has been ac- 
cepted by almost every civilized country of the 
world. 

I perceive that my hour draws to a close. I 
will, therefore, omitting some points to which 
I hoped to refer, hastily invite the attention of 
the House to one or two tabular statements for 

‘ the purpose of showing proximately what is to 
be the relations of the United States to the 
commercial and coining nations. 

First let me present a statement showing the 
rate of increase of population in the United 


States during each decennial period from 1790,- 
when our first census was taken, to 1860: 


Total 
: per cent. 
1790-1800. 


1800-1810. 


1810-1890 
1820-1830 3,49 
1830-1840 32.67 
1840-185 35.87 
1850-1860. - 35.58 


The population of the United States appears 
during the last specified decade to be increasing 
at the rate of about 354 per cent. per decade, and 
to be doubling about once in twenty-three years. 

In contrast with the foregoing I present the 
following, with an expression of regret that I 
have been too much occupied to be able to 
obtain a more recent authoritative statement 
showing the rate of increase of population in 
various European countries. This was pre- 

red by Lieutenant Colonel W. H. Sykes, V. 
p R. 5., and read before the statistical section 
of the British Association; August 10, 1848, 
and is taken from the Journal of the London 
Statistical Society, volume twelve, page 62: 


Annual rate Period of 
of increase, doubling in 
Per cent. years, 
1. Prussia, (1816-1843,) 27 years...1.500 47 
2. England, (1801-1841, ) 40 years..1.413 49 
3. United Kingdom, (1831-1841,) 

10 YEATS ...essesecseegescssesetesceeeee 1.030 63 
4, Austria, (1837-1840,) 3 years..... .939 74 
5. Sweden, (1805-1840,) 35 years... .755 92 
6. France, (1801-1841,) 40 years... .563 123 


Sir, it would not be correct to say that the 
population of these countries is stationary, 
for as is shown by her growth in a period of 
forty years, France will double hers in one 
hundred and twenty-three years; yet we, who 
double ours in twenty-three years, are asked 
to accommodate our metrical coinage to hers, 
which is unmetrical, because she now has more 
gold coin afloat than we. I do not propose 
that we shall legislate for the past, but for the 
future. I ask gentlemen to remember that we 
are legislating for a country which in twenty 
years is to be not only the money and: com- 
mercial center of the world, but so powerful 
in its ocean-girt position, its population, intel- 
ligence, and wealth, that it is to exercise a 
preponderant influence among nations. As it 
was the first to decimalize its money, and to 
invite the attention of nations to the advan- 
tages to be gained by adopting an international 
or interchangeable system of coinage, why 
should it not lead in carrying into effect this 
greatreform? By ascarcely appreciable change 
of the weight of its dollar, it can furnish a coin- 
age which two hundred million people will wel- 
come as practically interchangeable in sums of 
twenty dollars with those issued by their own 
country, and with the value of which they are 
familiar. 

In conclusion,permit meto say, Mr. Speaker, 
that in pressing this bill upon the attention of 
Congress and the country I am not animated 
by hostility to France. I am grateful for the 
sympathy and aid she generously extended to 
our fathers when they so greatly needed both. 
Nor do I fail to appreciate the service she has 
rendered mankind by her contributions to sci- 
ence and art. Indeed my faith in her devo- 
tion to science sustains me in renewing my 
almost unnoticed effort to bring the important 
subject to which my bill relates to the atten- 
tion of my countrymen. My proposition is 
a tribute to France and an expression of my 
appreciation of her devotion to science. It 
does not ask her to accept that which is outs, 
but proposes that we shall accept that which 
is hers,the gram. It does notaskher to adopt 
the American system of coinage, but to be 
true to her own glory-and apply her unit of 
weight to her coinage and that of other nations, 
and thus make all interchangeable the world 
over without regard to the country by which 
it is emitted or the name or device it may bear. 


International Coinage. 


SPEECH OF HON. SAMUEL HOOPER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Ix tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 14, 1870, 
The House having under consideration the bill (H, 


R. No. 1113) to promote the establishment of an 
international metrical system of coinage. 


Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts. In con- 
sidering the question of a law to promote inter- 
national coinage the three commercial nations 
most worthy of consideration are Great Britain, 
France, and the United States. ‘That scheme 
must be preferred which will bring the coinage 
of these nations into unison with the least frie- 
tion, the least inconvenience, and the least 
injustice. - : 

There are three essential conditions to be con- 
sideredin any scheme for unification of coinage: 

First. Concurrence of the principal commer- 
cial nations. 

Secondly. Near approximation to existing 
coinages. iv 

Thirdly. Simple relations of the weight of 
coins to the weight of commerce. 

Two schemes or plans have been submitted 
and are now under consideration in the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 
which I will designate for the purpose of easy 
reference, as follows: 

The French or franc scheme, recommended 
by the United States commissioner at the Paris 
conference in 1867, Hon, Samuel B. Ruggles, 
which proposes that the weight of the half 
eagle or gold coin of the United States shall be 
1243$ troy grains, for the purpose of making 
the half eagle conform to a French gold coin 
of twenty-five francs. 

The German or dollar scheme, which was 
so ably advocated yesterday by the gentleman 
from Philadelphia, [Mr. KerLer,] proposing 
that the gold dollar of the United States shall 
contain 1} gram of fine gold, and weigh 1% 
gram of standard gold, so that two dollars shall 
contain three grams of fine gold and three dol- 
lars in standard gold shall weigh precisely five 
grams. 

The French or franc scheme reduces the 
value of the gold dollar of the United States to 
that of five francs of French gold coinage, 
being a reduction of about three and a half 
per cent. in the value of the existing gold eoin 
of the United States. 

The English sovereign is thereby reduced to 
the value of twenty-five francs, making a reduc- 
tion of about nine-tenths of one percent. in the 
value of the existing gold coin of Great Brit- 
ain; and renders a change necessary in the 
standard of English gold coin, now eleven 
twelfths of fine gold; to the standard of France 
and the United States of nine tenths fine gold ; 
that is, nine parts of pure gold to one part of 
alloy, instead of the present English standard 
of eleven parts of pure gold to one part of 
alloy. 

The gold coins of Great Britain and the 
United States would thus be made to conform 
to the existing gold coin of France, and no 
change would therefore be required in the coin 
of that country. Under this scheme thirty-one 
dollars would weigh fifty grams; the corre- 
sponding value in English coin would be six 
and one fifth sovereigns for fifty grams; and in 
the coin of France would be one hundred and 
fifty-five francs for fifty grams. 

As this proposition makes the coinage of 
France the standard, the first of the three 
essential conditions before referred to would 
be fully complied with in France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and other nations now using the frane 
as their coin; therefore the change required 
by adopting it would leave the money of those 
nations undisturbed. In Great Britain it would 
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require a reduction, as before stated, of nearly 
one- per cent: in the value of their coin, as well 
as a change in its standard of gold; and. the 
reduction in the value of the dollar of this 
country: would be about three and one half 
percent. -If any change is to be made in the 
value of coins it has always been regarded that 
a reduction in weight or value was much more 
easily accomplished than ar: increase; and the 
changes heretofore in: the value of coins have 
been nearly all in the direction of reduction, 
which must work unjustly:in the large number 
of contracts existing at the time of the change, 
to the injury of the creditor and the benefit of 
the debtor, <: =] 

So great a-reduction as three and a half per 
cent. in the-coin of this country would render 
it necessary to recoin all our gold, and to pro- 
vide for an adjustment in paying prior contracts 
with the new coin by requiring the addition of 
three and a half per cent. to the amounts to be 
tendered in the new coin. Any change of 
coinage so great as to require to be accounted 
for involves an inconvenience in the payment 
of prior contracts, and particularly in payments 
of the interest and principal of public and cor- 
porate.debt; which inconvenience is thought 
by some to be very much greater than the in- 
ternational convenience arising from conform- 
ity of coinage. When the value of coin is 
increased the difficulty created by its enhanced 
value isstill greater, particularly in all the small 
transactions of retail commerce, the cost of 
articles being enhanced, because the price re- 
mains nominally the same at the option of the 
seller. The people have been accustomed to 
associate the value of commodities with certain 
amounts in money, and are slow to appreciate 
and realize the fact of theincrease in the value 
of the money. In the case of a reduction the 
same price implies a lower value in money. 

In regard to the second consideration, ‘the 
near approximation to existing coins,’’ as ap- 
plied to the French scheme, it can only be 
considered favorablein reference to the English 
and American coin, in this respect, that the 
changes of about three and a half per cent. in 
the one, and of nearly.one per cent. in the 
other, are reductions in both cases. 

‘Lhe third condition, asapplied to this scheme, 
can hardly be considered as complied with in 
any practicalsense. Thirty-one dollars weighing 
fifty grams, and thirty-one sovereigns weighing 
two hundred and fifty grams, cannot be said to 
meet this condition, even if the metric weights 
were the adopted weights of commerce in the 
United States and Great Britain. 

The French or frane scheme fails to meet the 
convenience of Great Britain and the United 
States with their present coinage; although 
in regard to the near approximation. to the 
existing coinage of those three nations it may 
be said to be as near as can be devised; and 
has this advantage, that the change required 
by it are reductions of value. In its relation 
to the weights of commerce it has scarcely any 
adaptation. 

The proposition designated as. the German 
or dollar scheme provides for. a reduction of 
the dollar of the United States to the extent 
of three tenths of one per cent., to make the 
coin of metrical weight; the proposed dollar 
to contain one and onehalf grams of fine gold, 
three dollars consequently to weigh five grams 
of standard gold, nine tenths fine. This change 
of three tenths in the value of the existing gold 
dollar is less than the mint tolerance now 
allowed by law, one half grain for the half eagle, 
and less than the present charge made for 
coinage. No change would therefore be re- 
quired to carry this into effect in the United 
States except at the Mint. The English sov- 
ereign would require an increase of about two 
and three eighths per cént. of fine gold, as well 
as the change in standard to nine tenths of fine 
gold, to conform to this proposition ; and the 


gold frane of France would require an increase 
of about three and one third per cent. of fine 
gold. The German crown, known as the *‘ yer- 
ein”? crown, containing ten gramé of fine gold, 
but which is not-in general use even in Ger- 
many, is the only coin at present in the world 
which would absolutely correspond with this 
proposed dollar; three crowns containing thirty 
grams of fine gold are precisely the value of 
the proposed double eagle or: twenty-dollar 
piece. As shown, however, by Mr. KELLEY 
in his remarks on yesterday, the following coins 
are all within less than one per cent. of this 
proposed dollar: 


“The gold crown and half crown of tho German 
States (north and south) and of Austria are strictly 


metrical. ` y 

"The pistole (or Frederick d’or) of Prussia and tho 
pistole (August d’or) of Saxony, each coined prior to 
the Vienna monetary treaty of 1857, are in excess by 
about one half of one per cent. (more exactly fifty- 
three hundredths of one per cent.) of four dollars of 
the proposed metric standard. : 

“The pistole(Christian d’or) of Denmark differs less 
than one per cent. from tho metric standard, being 
ive sixths of one per cent. below four of tho metric 

ollars. 

“The halfimperial of Russia is only one fiftieth of 
ove per cent, below four dollars of the metric. stand- 
ard, a difference scarcely appreciable. 

“The doubloon of ten escudos of Spain is about two 
thirds of one por cont. above five metricdollars. The 
doubloon do Ísabel of onchundred reals, issued prior 
to 1864, is in excess of five metric dollars by only three 
hundredths of one per cent. 

_ “The William d’or(gouden Willem) of Netherlands 
is in excess of one metricdollar by nine tenths of one 
per cent.” 

The German or dollar scheme fails to meet 
either of the essential condition in reference 
to the present coinage of Great Britain. It is 
objectionable for France in the second, as well 
as in the first of the essential conditions. 

For the United States its adoption would 

cause the least change or inconvenience, and 
renders it the most desirable as a scheme of 
unification of coinage, if Great Britain and 
France would consent to conform to it. 
_ It will be observed that the German scheme 
is not yet accepted by any nation; and that 
the “verein” or union crown of Germany is 
the only existing coin in exact conformity 
with it. The near approximation to its exist 
ing coinage would render it very favorable to 
the United States; the difference in value 
being so small as to come within the mint tol- 
erance, need not be accounted for, and the 
requisite changes in the mint would be scarcely 
worthy of consideration. But this increase of 
two and three eighths per cent. in the value 
of the English coin, and of three and one- 
third per cent. in the French coin, present a 
serious obstacle, which is thought by many to 
render it impracticable. 

The special feature of the German or dollar 
scheme is its conformity to the metrice weight, 
to the extent that three pieces, or multiples 
of three pieces, may be weighed hy the metric 
weight of commerce; thatis, threedollars would 
weigh five grams, three half eagles would weigh 
twenty-five grams, and three eagles would weigh 
fifty grams. In France, therefore, where the 
metric standard has been adopted for the 
weights of commerce, the third essential con- 


dition of the simple relation of the weights of | 
coin to the weights of commerce would be fully | 


met with the German or dollar scheme. 

The relation of the weights of coins to the 
weights of commerce, though insisted upon by 
many, is the least in- importance of the three 
conditions that have been named as essential. 
If the relation was such that the weight of a 


single piece could be tested, as representing an | 


actual weight of commerce, it might be a con- 
venience; but the necessity of weighing at least 
three pieces of coin seems to detract from its 
value. It must, therefore, be of little or no 
practical value unless the coin, piece for piece, 
represents a weight in common use for com- 
mercial purposes. The conformity to com- 
mercial weights may be of greater advantage 


as applied to silver coin, of which a sufficient 
number of pieces may be often at hand to serve 
in lieu of weights... eC ve 
: The concurrence of Great. Britain and of the 
United States iy the requisite antecedent to the 
adoption of the French or franc. scheme, and 
the concurrence of Great Britain and France 
is requisite to. secure unification. of coinage, as 
presented by the German or dollar scheme. 
In view of the political and commercial rela- 
tions and predominance of Great Britain. and 
the United States, uniformity in their coinage 
is of the greatest importance to those two na- 
tions; and there is reason to:believe that any 
system that secured that conformity would be 
soon adopted by Prussia, and probably by the 
other nations of northern Europe. 
The whole question, therefore, appears to 


‘demand that an attempt should be made to 


arrive at some agreement with Great Britain 
for an international coinage, in which the na- 
tions of continental Europe could be reason- 
ably expected to join at no distant period. 

A common coinage, if adopted, would pro- 
duce great good. lt would minister greatly to 
human convenience. The merchant especially 
would feel the change; so would the traveler; 
so also would the emigrant. It will furnish 
facilities that will quicken commerce, travel, 
and emigration. The coinage of each country 
would then be cosmopolitan and enjoy uni- 
versal citizenship. But this great good can- 
not be accomplished without effort, without 
something even of sacrifices. Old habits must 
be abandoned. Prejudices must be given up. 
It remains to be scen which of the nations will 
take the lead in a generous surrender to accom- 
plish this desirable object. 


State of Georgia. 
SPEECH OF HON. L. TRUMBULL, 


OF ILLINOIS, . 
Ix tne SENATE or THE UNITED STATES, 
April 19, 1870. 
The Senate having under consideration tho bill 


(H. R. No. 1335) to admit the Stato of Georgia to rop- 
resentation in the Congress of the United States— 


Mr. TRUMBULL said: 

Mr, Presipent: I am sure I shall express a 
sentiment in accord with the feelings of Sen- 
ators when I congratulate them upon the fact 
that we are approaching the end of this Geor- 
gia question; and I could not justify myself 
at this late hour, and after this protracted 
debate, in occupying any considerable time 
were I not impressed with the magnitude of 
the question. 

Some have sought to belittle it, and have 
spoken of the time wasted in its discussion. The 
simple question of the recognition of the State 
of Georgia as entitled to representation in the 
Congress of the United States would not of 
itself. be a question of such vast importance if 
there were not connected with it the enuncia- 
tion of principles of government which, in my 
opinion, are dangerous to the liberties of the 
people. I regard the questions under consid- 
eration as the most important of any that have 
been discussed during the period of my service 
in the Senate. Their proper settlement is vital 
to the maintenance of constitutional liberty ; 
and hence I trust I shall be indulged if I should 
somewhat at length refer to some of the doc- 
trines which have been advanced in this debate. 

The Georgia question was brought to the 
sotice of the Senate by the passage of the bill 
before us in the House of Representatives more 
than a month ago; and while the case of Geor- 
gia has been pending here another State has 
been thrust in before Georgia and admitted to 


| representation, and Georgia has been laid aside 


There may 


for that and for other questions. 
Why 


be some explanation why this was so. 
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was it that the State of Georgia was laid aside 
and the State of Texas thrust in in advance, 
and why were other questions thrust.in shead 
of Georgia? Was the condition of things in 
Georgia worse than in Texas? Before Isit 
down I will endeavor to show that such was 
not the fact. ; 

Some extraordinary things have occurred in 
regard to this Georgia question. A public 
meeting has been held in the city of Wash- 
ington and resolutions have been passed in- 
structing the Congress of the United States 
how it ought to vote in regard to the Georgia 
question, and that public meeting was addressed 
by a person from this body. The crowd was 
harangued and told in language not very mild 
“that the House of Representatives has put 
on to the bill for the representation of Georgia 


an atrocious amendment, known as the Bing- 


hamamendment.’’ Anamendment that passed 
the House of Representatives by a vote of 115 
to 71 is denounced in the streets of Washing- 
ton by a member of this body as ‘‘ atrocious.”’ 
And what more? The person thus denouncing 
it told the crowd further that he was ‘‘ accus- 
tomed during the war to reconnoiter along the 
lines to find out the position of the enemy,” 
and he could ‘‘say to you? (that was the 
crowd) “we will strike the Bingham amend- 
ment out.’’ So it seems that Senators were 
reconnoitered, and it will appear directly who 
were reconnoitered. I will read from the 
paper publishing the speech: 

“There is little doubt that the Georgia case will 
be adjusted by the defeat of the Bingham amend- 
ment, Three more votes have been added to the 
Radical column in the Senate—one from Mississippi 
and two from Texas,” 

Jt seems that the Senators from Texas and 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Ames] had 
been reconnoitered, and it had been ascer- 
tained how they would vote on the Bingham 
amendment before they were admitted to their 
seats on this floor. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Texas. 
tleman give that as his opinion? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I read from the state- 
ment of the paper, and the reported speech 
made by a Senator to a crowd in this city. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Texas. I answer the 
Senator, if he will allow me—— 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Very well. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Texas. I will simply 
state the fact that there is not a loyal man in 
the southern States, not one, I undertake to 
ray, south of the Potomac, who would not 
have voted against the Bingham amendment, 
whether he was approached or not—not one. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The Senator from Texas 
assumes to know what every loyal man south 
of the Potomac would do. Does.not the Sen- 
ator know that there are in this body Senators 
from States south of the Potomac who sustain 
the Bingham amendment? Does he mean to 
call his associates here disloyal? Why, sir, 
the Senator from Texas must have forgotten 
where he is, the position he occupies, and that 
of his associates in this body. 

Mr. CHANDLER. No loyal Senator from 
the South sustains it. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. There is a southern Sen- 
ator on this floor, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. SawyEr,] who has addressed the 
Senate in its favor ; and does the Senator from 
Michigan undertake to say that he is not a loyal 
man 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not understand 
‘aim to say that he would vote for the Bingham 
amendment, 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The Senator had better 
inform himself beforehe makes such a declar- 
ation. ; 

So it seems, Mr. President, that certain 
members of this body were reconnoitered in 
advance. Do you see now any reason why 
Texas was thrust in ahead of Georgia? . Mr. 
President, I do not know whether the Sena- 


Does the gen- 


tor from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN, ] who was instru- 
mental in thrusting it in, acted wittingly: or 
unwittingly. I suppose he acted unwittingly, 
because. he is not opposed to the Bingham 
amendment, as his speech shows. I apprehend, 
therefore, that he acted unwittingly. 

Mr. SHERMAN rose. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Nys in 
the chair.) Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I trust my friend from 
Illinois will allow me to say that [hope he will 
not weaken his argument, as he is doing every 
moment, in favor of the Bingham amendment, 
by dragging in personal allusions to Senators. 
I have this to say to him, that I have never 

poken to mortal man, either the Senators from 


8 
„Texas or the Senator referred to from Missis- 


sippi, as to how they stood on the Bingham 
amendment or the Georgia bill. What I did in 
regard to the Texas bill was done in a desire 
to secure to the people of the United States 
the fifteenth amendment, so that in all time to 
come“that question at least should be settled 
without awaiting a long and tedious debate on 
the Georgia bill. I will further say, that I 
sought to secure the passage of the Texas bill 
simply because I believed that the bill was 
freer from controverted objections or points 
of controversy and debate; and that in this 
way we might secure the proclamation of the 
President announcing the fifteenth amendment 
as adopted without awaiting this long debate. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I ac- 
quitted the Senator from Ohio of having acted 
wittingly in the matter. Ihave no doubt that 
he acted—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido not like the phrase 
“acted unwittingly.” I did act wittingly, with 
my mind fully possessed. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Did the Senator from 
Ohio know that one ot his associates in this 
body had made a speech in which he declared 
that he had reconnoitered the Senate, and 
that the same paper which contained the report 
of that speech published the fact that these 
three Senators would vote against the Bingham 
amendment, when he acted-— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I did notknow it, and I 
do not know it now; and if I did I would not 
introduce it here in this debate when the Sen- 
ator possesses the floor for the closing argument 
without their having an opportunity of reply. 
I would not do it to anybody, especially to a 
fellow-Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President; the Sen- 
ator from Ohio seems to have been disturbed. 
I make no assault on him. I was merely stat- 
ing a fact which appears here in the public 
prints of Washington; we know the publica- 
tions that are often made in some of the news- 
paper press of the city and the purposes for 
which they are made. Was not the attempt 
to thrust in the State of Texas in advance of 
the State of Georgia preceded by the false re- 
port published here and throughout the country 
that the State of Virginia, through her Legisla- 
tare, was about to withdraw her ratification of 
the fifteenth amendment? And the moment 
that the State of Texas was in did you not see 
it contradicted in the very papers that published 
it, and the statement made that it was a canard 
made out of whole cloth? Butit had answered 
its purpose. Sir, I mention these facts that 
the country may know some of the reasons why 
the State of Georgia has been thus delayed. 
They may draw their own inferences. 

Mr. President, after this long debate, this 
more than a month that the -present bill has 
been pending, let us, if possible, bring the 
Senate back to the subject under consideration. 

The House of Representatives passed a bill 
early in the month of March recognizing the 


State of Georgia as entitled to representation 
it Congress. That: bill-is a copy of the bills 
which were passed admitting Virginia and 
Mississippi to representation, excepting that 
it contains what is known as the Bingham 
amendment, which is a provision that the 
Legislature of Georgia shali not be prolonged 
beyond the time for which it was elected ac- 
cording to its constitution, and that an election 
shall be held in Georgia next fall in pursuance 
of the constitution of that State. 

It would seem that there. should be no occa- 
sion for any such amendment: Why was it 
puton? Ifthe constitution of Georgia requires 
an election to be held in November next and 
a new Legislature to be chosen then, what ne- 
cessity for saying so. in an act of Congress? 
There would seem to be none, and I confess I 
should have been satisfied with the Georgia bill 
without any such provision but for certain out- 
side facts. There ought to be no occasion for 
it, and would be none but for the fact that we 
were notified in advance that those holding 
authority inthe State of Georgia, her Governor 
and her Legislature, intended. to perpetuate 
themselves in power for two: years longer than 
the terms for which they were elected. The 
Governor came before the committee having 
this bill in charge and made known that that 
washisintention. The Legislature of the State 
took official action showing that to be its inten- 
tion. Under the Constitution and under the 
law of Congress providing for the election of 
United States Senators it is made the duty of 
the Legislature which is elected next preced- 
ing the expiration of the term of service of any 
member of this body to elect his successor. 
Under the constitution of Georgia a Legisla- 
ture would be elected in the fall of 1870. The 
term of service of one of the Senators-elect 
from the State of Georgia expires on the 8d of 
March, 1871, and of course his successor, under 
the act of Congress, should be elected by the 
Legislature to be chosen in the fall of 1870. 
But the Legislature chosen in April, 1868, and 
whose term of office will expire before the va- 
cancy happens, this Legislature elected in 1868 
has not only elected two Senators to fill the 
existing vacancies from the State of Georgia, 
but it has assumed to elect a third. Senator, 
whose term of service is to-commence on the 
4th of March, 1871, thereby usurping the power 
that belongs to its successor, and giving us 
notice that it intends to perpetuate itself for 
two years longer. 

The object of the Bingham amendment was, 
therefore, to compel an election, in accordance 
with the constitution of Georgia, next fall, and 
prevent this usurpation for two years; and it 
was a wise provision. in that respect. It was 
wise because unless some such provision as 
that is adopted we are in great danger of civil 
war in Georgia. Is it to be expected that that 
people who elected a Legislature for two years 
in 1868 will be content that that Legislature 
shall continue in power until 1872? And if 
Congress take no action is there not great dan- 
ger that the péople next fall under their con- 
stitution, as they have a right to do, will assem- 
ble and elect. another Legislature? And then 
you will have a-conflict in the State of Georgia, 
and a civil war perhaps may grow out of it. 
This country has had enough of bloodshed and 
enough of civil war to make us all desire to 
do everything in our power that we honorably 
can to avoid it. Hence 1 say ine provision 
known as the Bingham amendment was a wise 
provision to prevent that state of things occur- 
ring in that State. 

In my opinion it is a matter of as clear dem- 
onstration as any legal proposition can be that 
the Legislature of Georgia has no authority 
whatever to prolong its term beyond the period 
which I have stated, which expires on the sec- 
ond Wednesday of January next. The pre- 
tenses for doing so are two. The first-is that 
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the term of office of the members of the Legis- 
lature does not commence until the State of 
Georgia is actually represented in the Congress 
of the United States, and the other is that under 
the constitution of Georgia the Legislature has 
a right by changing the time of the election to 
perpetuate itself in power indefinitely. Now, 
I propose to show that both these propositions 
are utterly unsound. 

Whether the Legislature commences its term: 
of service now or after the State is admitted to 
representation, or whether it commenced its 
term of service in 1868, is to be determined by 
the ordinance and the constitution under which 
that Legislature was elected, met, and organ- 
ized. I have already stated that the election 
took place in April, 1868, and now I will read 
trom the ordinance attached to the constitution 
under which that Legislature was elected: 
“An ordinance to provide for election of civil officers. 

“ Whereas all civil officers of the State are only pro- 
visional until this State is represented in Congress; 
and whereas the interest of Georgia requires that all 
civil offices should be filled by loyal citizens, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the constitution being framed 
by tiis convention, at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment, and for the purpose of avoiding any unneces- 
sary loss of time and useless expense to the State: 

“Itisordained, ‘I'hat an election beheld, beginning 
on the 20th day of April, 1868, (at such places as may 
be designated by the commanding general of this 
district,) for voting on ratification of the constitution, 
for the election of Governor, members of the Gen- 
coral Assembly, Representatives to the Congress of the 
United States, and all other officers to bo elected, 
as provided in the constitution;?  # * + $ 
“and the persons so elected or appointed shall enter 
upon the duties of the several offices to which thoy 
havo been respectively elected, when authorized so 
to do by acts of Congress, or by the order of the 
general commanding, and shall continue in office till 
the regular succession provided for after the year 
1868, and until successors are clected and qualified ; 
so that said officers shall, each of them, hold their 
offices as though they were clected on the Tuesday 
after tho first Monday in November. 1868, or elected 
or appointed, by the General Assembly next there- 
after. 


That is as clear as language can make it. 
‘The persons elected or appointed are to enter 
upon the terms of their offices “when author- 
ized so to do by acts of Congress or by the 
order of the general commanding.” Now, if 
I read to you an act of Congress authorizing 
them to enter upon the discharge of their duties 
at a certain time, and then read to you the 
order of the general commanding authorizing 
them to enter on the discharge of the duties 
of their offices at a certain time, have I not 
fixed absolutely the point of time when their 
termsof office began? Will anybody deny that? 

Let me repeat it. The ordinance says the 
officers elected shall ‘enter on the duties of 
the several offices to which they have been re- 
spectively elected when authorized so to do by 
acts of Congress or by the order of the general 
commanding.” Now, let us see what the act 
of Congress is. This Legislature, mark you, 
was elected in April, 1868. On the 25th of 
June, 1868, the Congress of the United States 
passed this law: 

An act. to admit the States of North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and 

Florida to representation in Congress. 

‘Whereas the people of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida 
have in pursuance of the provisions of an acts enti- 
tled ‘An act for the more efficient government of the 
rebel States,’ passed March 2, 1867, and the act sup- 
plementary thereto, framed constitutions of State 
government which are republican, and have adopted 
said coustitutions by large majorities of the votes 
cast at theelections held for theratification or rejec- 
tion of the same: Therefore, 

“* Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That each of the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida 
shall be entitled and admitted to representation in 
Congress as a State of the Union when the Legisla- 
tureofsuch State shall have duly ratified the amend- 
mont to the Constitution of the United States pro- 
posed by the Thirty-Ninth Congress, and known as 
article fourteen.” 


And when the State of Georgia also by her 
Legislature shall have agreed to strike from 
her constitution certain clanses which were in 


violation of the Constitution of thé United 

«States, clauses impairing the obligation: of 

contracts. : 3 
Now, sir, we have that act of Congress: 

When were these persons by this act to enter 

upon the discharge of their duties? - 
“And thereupon ”— 


That is, when the Legislature of Georgia 


shall have ratified tbe fourteenth amendment, 
and shall have stricken from the constitution 
the clauses impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts— : 


“And thereupon the officers of each State duly 
elected and qualified under the constitution thereof 
shall be inaugurated without delay.” 


The ordinance said they were to be inau- 
gurated when authorized by act of Congress. 
The act of Congress said they should be inau- 
gurated ‘‘ without delay’’ when the Legislature 
ratified the fourteenth amendment and struck 
certain clauses from the constitution. Now, 
let us see if those conditions have been com- 
plied with. 


HEADQUARTERS Tairp Minitary DISTRICT, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA, July 21, 1888, 
General U. S. Grant, Washington, D. C.: 

Both houses of the Legislature of Georgia having 
examined into and decided upon tho qualifications 
of their respective members, under the fourteenth 
article constitutional amendment, I yesterday. in- 
structed the provisional governor to communicate 
to each house that I considered their organization 
legal, and withdrew any opposition to their pro- 
ceeding to the business which called them together. 
To-day both houses, by decided majorities, have 
passed the constitutional amendment known as.arti- 
cle fourteen, and will, without doubt, at once other- 
wise comply with the requisition of the act of June 

5, 


f GEORGE G. MEADE, 
Major General. 


The next day is anotker order: 


Wrapquarrers THIRD MILITARY DistgIC 
TLANTA, GEORGIA, July 22, 1868. 
General U. S. GRANT, Washington, D. C.: 
Yesterday the Governor-elect of Georgia notified 
me officially that both houses of the General Assem- 
bly of Georgia had by solemn act complied with the 
requisitions of the act of Congress which became a 
law Juno 25, 1868; and to-day [have witnessed the 
inauguration of the Governor-elect. ‘The State of 
Georgia is therefore, under the acts of Congress, en~ 
titled to represenation. The official documents will 
be carried to-day by Brevet Brigadier General R. 
C. Drum, sont to Washington for this purpose. 
EORGE G. MEADE, 
Mujor General United States Army. 


‘Then comes an order issued at Washington 
city by General Grant himself, dated the 28th 
of July, 1868 : 


(General Orders, No. 55.) 


TIEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ADJUTANT GENBRAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, July 28, 1858. 

The following orders from the War Department, 
which have been approved by tho President, are 
published for the information and government of 
the Army and of all concerned: 

Tho commanding generals of the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth military districts having officially 
reported that the States of Arkausas, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Florida have fully complied with the acts of 
Congress known ag the reconstruction acts, includ- 
ing the act passed June 22, 1858, entitled “An act to 
admit the State of Arkansas to representation in 
Congress; and the act passed June 25, 1868, entitled 
“An act to admit the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida 
to representation in Congress;” and that, conse- 
quently, so much of the act of March 2, 1867, andthe 
acts supplementary thereto, as provided forthe or- 
ganization of military districts, subject to the mili- 
tavy authority of the United States as therein pro- 
vided, has become inoperative in said States; and 
that the commanding generals have ceased to exer- 
cise in said States the military powers conferred by 
saidacts of Congress; therefore thefollowing changes 
will be made in the organization and command of 
military districts and geographical departments: 

kd $ $ * k * = k şi R 

By command of General Grant: 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


Ty 


= % 


Official: 


Now, Mr. President, could a cage be more | 


perfect? The officers in the State of Georgia 
were to enter upon the discharge of their 


i 


duties ‘‘ when authorized so to do by act of 
Congress.” The act of Congress, passed as 
I have already stated on the 25th of June, 
1868, directed that they should enter upon the 
discharge of their duties immediately upon the 
ratification of the fourteenth amendment and 
the striking of certain clauses from the con- 
stitution. The-orders of Major General Meade 
issued on the 21st and 22d days of July, state 
that the Legislature of Georgia has fally com- 
plied. The order from the Headquarters of 
the Army, dated the 28th of July, and signed 
by General Grant, abolishing the military dis- 
tricts, states that the State of Georgia is fully 
recognized as entitled to representation. Now, 
I want to know when those officers entered 
upon the discharge of their duties, if not when 
they were inaugurated and commenced the 
discharge of their duties? Is there ‘any escape 
from this? 

But it is said they are provisional officers. 
What says General Grant? 

HEADQUARTERS, WAR DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29, 1868. 


Major General Grorar Q. MEADE, 
Commanding Third Military Distrièt: 

I havo carefully read your letter of 16th April and 
its inclosures, Isec nothing in them to change my 
pbinign as expressed to you in my dispatch of Mare 

The officers elected under the new constitution of 
Georgia aro. not officers of the provisional govern- 
ment referred to in the reconstruction acts, nor aro 
they oflicers elected under any so-called State au- 
thority, and are not therefore required to take the 
oath prescribed in section nino, act of July 19, 1867. 
The eligibility to hold ofice must be determined by 
the new constitution and the amendment to the Con- 


stitution of tho United States, designated as article 
fourteen. U. S. GRANT, General. 
Now, sir, is not the case perfect? Why, 
it is perfect in both its branches. 
to the ordinance you will observe: 
“The officers elected shall enter on- the duties of 
the several offices to which they have been respect- 
Pale elperes when authorized so todo by acts of Con- 
I have shown that— 
‘or by the ordor of the goneral commanding.” 
Have we not both? We have got the act of 
Congress, we have the order of General Meade, 
commanding the third military district, and 
still there are gentlemen in the Senate who 
insist that these persons have not entered on 
the discharge of their duties yet, and will not 
do so until Georgia is represented in both 
branches of Congress! I trust, sir, I have said 
enough upon that branch of the argument. 
Now, what isthe other? ‘The other is that 
although it may be true that the Legislatur e 
of Georgia entered npon the discharge of its 
duties in July, 1868, as stated by General Meade 
and General Grant, and in pursuance of law, 
yet, according to the provisions of the consti- 
tution of the State of Georgia, it has a right 
to perpetuate its power. Let us see how that 
is. Before I read the clause of the constitu- 
tion under which this pretense is set up let me 
call the attention of Senators toa familiar rule 
of construction recognized by every lawyer and 
by every man of sound sense, lawyer or not, 
which is that in construing an instrument you 
are to give effect to the purpose for which the 
instrument is framed, to curry out the intent 
of the parties. Tt is to be supposed that the 
people of Georgia were forming a republican 
form of government. The act of Congress of 
June 25, 1868, says in so many words that the 
constitution of Georgia is republican in form. 
I submit, would it be a constitution republican 
in form which authorizes a Legislature once 
elected indefinitely to perpetuate itself? Surely 
such a construction is not to be put upon the 


sir, 
According 


| instrument if it is susceptible of any other. 


Now, holding this great cardinal principle 
of construction in view, let us look and sec 
what the constitution is. I read the clauses 
that relate to this subject: 


“The election of Governor, members of Congresa, 
and of the General Assembly, after the year 1868"'—= 
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That was the first election— 
‘shall commence on the Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day in November, unless otherwise provided by law.” 
"Notice the words, “‘otherwise: provided by 
law.” í 


“The members of the Senate shall. bo elected for 
four years, except that the members elected at the 
first clection from the twenty-two senatorial districts 
numbered in this constitution with odd numbers 
shall only hold their office for two years. The mem- 
bers of the house of representatives shall be elected 
for two years. Tho election for members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly shall begin on Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November of every second year, excopt 
the fixst election, which shall be. within sixty days 
after the adjournment of this convention; but the 
General Assembly may by law change the time of 
election, and the members shail hold until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified. i 

“ The first meeting of the General Assembly shall be 
within ninety days after the adjournment of this 
convention, after which it shall meot annually on 
the second Wednesday in January, or on such other 
day as the General Assembly may prescribe.” 


Mr. HOWARD. The first meeting of the 
General Assembly is to be within sixty days. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Itis ‘ninety’? in the 
print have before me. It may be a misprint. 

Now, Mr. President, although the election 
is to take place every second year on the Tues- 
day after the first Mondayin November, unless 
otherwise provided by law, and although all 
the members of the house and half of the sen- 
ate are to be elected every two years, and the 
Legislature is to meet on the second Wednesday 
of January, it is insisted that under the author- 
ity to change the time of the election the 
Legislature may postpone the election from the 
Tuesday after the first Monday in November 
indefinitely; and inasmuch as the members of 
the Legislature are to hold over until their 
successors are elected and qualified, it is in- 
sisted that the members once in will continue 
to hold, and the Legislature may put off the 
election as long as it pleases. That at first 
blush strikes one as a most extraordinary con- 
struction, and one which would make the con- 
stitution anti-republican. The constitution is 
not to have such construction if it is suscepti- 
ble of any other. It is clearly and manifestly 
susceptible of another, and one which will give 
effect to all of its provisions. To give it the 
construction contended for would do away with 
those parts of the constitution which declare 
the members shall be elected for two years, the 
senators and the Governor for four years, and 
that an election shall be held every second 
year. Those clauses would all be meaningless 
if the Legislature by changing the time of elec- 
tion gould prolong the terms of office indefi- 
mteiy. 

Bat it is asked what is meant by the power 
to change the time of election? Why, sir, 
there is simply meant by it just as much as is 
meant in the Constitution of the United States 
when it declares that members of the House 
of Representatives shall be elected every 
second year, and that the Legislatures of the 
States may fix the tjme, place, and manner 
of the election; provided that Congress may 
change them if it thinks proper, except as to 
the place. Did anybody ever suppose that 
under that clause the Legislature of a State 
could postpone an election for Representatives 
to Congress indefinitely, or. that Congress 
could do it? This clause in the constitution 
of Georgia authorizing a change of the time 
of election means that the day of election may 
be changed from the ‘Tuesday after the first 
Monday of November to any other day within 
the period, within the two years. The election 
may beheld on the first Monday of December, or 
the first Monday of August, at any time within 
the period, and not going beyond it. 

But, says the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. 
Howanzp, } if that is the construction, why put 
in these words, ‘‘the members shall hold until 
their successors are elected and qualified?” 
Sir, is not the reason obvious? In the first 
place, the first Legislature that was elected was 


elected in April, 1868, andit was to hold until 
the second Wednesday of January, 1871, nearly 
three years, because of the irregular. time at 
which the first election occurred. But all the 
members ofall the Legislaturesare to hold until 
when? They are to hold until their successors 
are elected and qualified. And when are their 
successors to be elected and qualified? Accord- 
ing to the Georgia constitution, the. election 
takes place on the Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day in November, and the Legislature is to. 
meet on the second Wednesday of January. 
Suppose that a Legislature is elected for 
Georgia on the Tuesday after the first Monday. 
of November next, and suppose the Governor 
of Georgia convenes its Legislature in extra 
session on the first Monday in December, what 
Legislature will meet? In some States they 
have had a controversy in such cases as that. 
This constitution fixes it. The present Legis- 
lature will meet. 
successors are elected and qualified, and they. 
cannot qualify until the regular time for their 
meeting under. the constitution comes, the 
second Wednesday in January; and all that 
this provision means is simply to settle that 
question. The present Legislature is to hold 
until their successors are not only elected in 
November next, but until: they qualify on the 
second Wednesday of January next, and, inter- 
mediate, the present members of the Legisla- 
ture are to hold. There is the meaning of the 
words, ‘‘ until their successors are elected and 
qualified.’ 
Mr. HOWARD. 
they are to qualify? 
Mr. TRUMBULL. The time is fixed when 
the Legislature of the State meets, because the 
constitution of the State says they shall meet 
on the second Wednesday of January, and they 
cannot qualify until they meet, andif there is an 
extraordinary session intermediate between the 
time of the election and the second Wednes- 
day of January it must be a session of the 
old and not of the newly-elected members. It 
seems to me that this is all very plain ana very. 
clear, and that there is really no ambiguity 
about the constitution. I take it that, under 
the constitution of the State of Georgia, its 
Legislature has no more right to prolong its 
existence by a change of the time of election 
than has the Congress of the United States to 
prolong the terms of Senators and Represent- 
atives by postponing the time when they are 
to be elected. But the Senator from Nevada, 
[ Mr. Srewart,] who undertakes to argue that 
this Legislature may be prolonged, says that 
the Congress of the United States, in Decem- 
ber last, required the Legislature of Georgia to 
ratify the fifteenth amendment.. That is true. 
Congress, in December last, passed an act re- 
quiring the Legislature of Georgia, originally 
organized in July, 1868, to be reorganized. 
The members of Congress who were elected 
in April, 1868, after the State of Georgia was 
admitted by law to representation, came on to 
Washington and took their seats in the House 
of Representatives and held them all through 
the Fortieth Congress. The members to this 
body were not elected in time to reach Wash- 
ington until Congress had adjourned, in July, 
1868, and hence were not admitted at that 
time. The Legislature of Georgia in Septem- 
ber, 1868, decided that the colored persons 
seated in the Legislature were ineligible, and 
expelled them, and seated in their places minor- 
ity candidates, those who did not get a majority 
of the votes. In a republican government, 
where the majority rule, the Legislature of 
Georgia turned out the majority men and then 
put in men who did not get a majority in their 
places! That was done in September, 1868. 
Congress was dissatisfied with that proceeding, 
but it took no action at the session of 1868-69, 
The Legislature of Georgia, thus irregularly 
organized, assembled again in January, 1869, 


Is the time fixed when 


They are to hold until their ! 


under its constitution, and passed a great many 
laws. Thus things remained until December, 
1869, when Congress passed a law (the Sen- 
ators from Georgia never having been admit- 
ted to their seats in this body) requiring the 
Legislature of Georgia to be reorganized to 
ratify the fifteenth amendment. Mind you, sir, 
the fifteenth amendment had not been proposed 
to the States in 1868, when the Legislature of 
Georgia first organized; and mind you, . that 
the colored men took partin the organization 
of the Legislature of Georgia in July, 1868 ; 
that they sat in the Legislature for more than 
two months, took part in all its proceedings, 
and participated in the election of Senators. 

They having been expelled, however, Con- 
gress passed an act requiring the Legislature 
to reorganize, and to turn out the minority men, 
who were misrepresenting the majority of their 
constituents, and reseat in their. places. the 
colored men who had been unlawfully expelled, 
It: must not be forgotten that there was no law 
of Congress authorizing colored men to hold 
office; and there is no provision in the Con- 
stitution of the United States on that subject. 
So far as the Constitution goes, so far as the 
reconstruction. acts go, it was perfectly com- 
petent for the people of Georgia to exclude 
colored men from office. But the constitution 
of Georgia authorized colored men to hold 
office, as their supreme court decided. Con- 
gress, acting upon that construction, directed 
that the Legislature should be reorganized, the 
colored members be reseated, and that when 
thus reorganized it should ratify the fifteenth 
amendment. Now, what says the Senator from 
Nevada? He says: ; 

“Now, I should like to inquire if the ratification 
of the fifteenth amendment, which had not been 
proposed in 1868, was a cendition-precedent, how 
there could have been a legal Legislature at that 
time; how Georgia could at that time have been 
entitled to representation if the ratification of the 
fifteonth amendment was a condition-precedent?”’ 

The-answer to that is that the ratification of 
the fifteenth amendment was not a condition- 
precedent in 1868, It was a condition-prece- 
dentin 1869, Was the organization imperfect 
in 1868 because 14 did not do a thing that it 
was not required in 1868 to do? Suppose you 
created a railroad corporation or passed a 
bank charter in 1868 directing that the com- 
pany should be organized in a particular man- 
ner, and it did organize in accordance with 
your law, and in 1869 you required it to do 
something else, then, according to the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada, because in 
1868 it did not do that thing which you never 
required it to do until 1869, therefore the 
organization in 1868 was invalid. I think I 
need spend no more time upon that argument. 

But the Senator from Nevada made another 
discovery; and what was that? He discovered, 
because the ordinance attached to the consti- 
tution declared that the persons elected or 
appointed by the Legislature of Georgia should 
hold their places the same as if appointed by 
the General Assembly next after November, 
1868, therefore the members of the Legislature 
elected in Avril, 1868, were to hold their offices 
in the same manner as if they were a Legisla- 
ture elected next after 1870. Let me read the 
provision which the Senator from Nevadaread. 
The ordinance declares that these officers— 

“Shall enter upon tho duties of the several offices 
to which they have been respectively elected when 
authorized so to do by acts of Congress, or by the 
order of the general commanding” — 

I have already shown you how that was— 
“and shall continue in office till the regular suc- 
cession provided for after the year 1868, and until 
successors are elected and qualified; so that said 
officers shall, each of them, hold their offices as 
though they were elected on the Tuesday after the 
firs; Monday in November, 1868, or elected or ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly next thereafter.” 

Then the Senator from Nevada proceeded 
to say: 


“Now, when by the constitution was ‘the election 
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next. thereafter?’ The constitution provided for 
biennial elections, The election next thereafter 
would be two years frum 1868.77 * 0 $i $i 

‘They [the convention] said that they should hold 
their offices as though they were elected or appointed 
in November, 1870, for that was the next election 
thereafter.” ` : i p> Ss a 

Here the Senator from Nevada applies the 
term of office of those persons “ elected or ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly’? to the mem- 
bers of the General Assemblyitself.. The Legis- 
lature under the Georgia constitution elects a 
number of officers; and the ordinance provided 
that those persons thus elected or appointed 
should hold as. if they were “elected or ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly next there- 
after ;’” but it-did not provide that the mem- 
bers of the Legislature should hold as if elected 
two years from 1868, and it is a perversion 
of language so to construe it. 

The Senator from Missouri [ Mr. Scuurz] re- 
marked that Americans were sometimes given 
to exaggeration and made rather extravagant 
statements, The Senator from Nevada affords 
a striking illustration of the truth of the re- 
mark. Commenting on the practical effect of 
an election next fall; he says: 

“To say that in two or three months the whole 
machinery of. that government shall be changed. 
Who expects that loyal officers can be installed, that 
order can be restored in two or three months in 
Georgia. against. such a band of mon as they have 
there of experienced violatorsofthelaw?” * # 
* “If the Legislature cannot be continued 
beyond next September or October lot us change the 
whole character of this bill and remand Georgia to 
a military government,” 

Did not the Senator from Nevada know that 
the Legislature elected in April, 1868, by the 
very terms of the constitution and the ordi- 
nance, held until thé second Wednesday of 
January, 1871? Is that only two or three 
months ? Does any one propose by the Bing- 
ham amendment or anything else to cut off this 
Legislature before the second Wednesday of 
January, 1871, nine months yet, instead of two 
orthree? One would think that would be long 
enough for some very considerable legislation 
in Georgia. i 

But, sir, I pass from what the Senator from 
Nevada said to some remarks that were made 
by the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Morrow, ] 
not nowin hisseat. Hecommenced his speech 
by stating in reference to the Bingham amend- 
ment: 

“I denounce it as being in the interest of the 
rebels, as carrying cxultation to every unrepentant 
rebel in the South.” 

That is an argument, or more properly a 
denunciation, which I confess I cannot very 
well answer. Denunciation is cheap and may 
be used to control those who are more easily 
governed by prejudice than by reason, but 
should have no place here, nor is it a fit arga- 
ment by which Senators should be controlled. 
How is the Bingham amendment in the inter- 
est of the rebels? Is it in the interest of the 
rebels to observe constitutions? How did the 
Union men of this country differ from the 
rebels during the war? What was the banner 
under which our armies marched to victory 
and to the subjugation of rebels? It was the 
banner of the Constitution.” And how are 
we. any better than rebels when we disregard 
the Constitution? The constitution of Geor- 
gia, as I have shown, provides that there shall 
bean election in November next in that State ; 
and because I advocate that that constitution 
shall be obseryed am I to be told that I am 
voting in the interest of rebels? What con- 
stitutes a man a rebel but setting at defiance 
the Constitution. of his country and rebelling 
against its authority and the laws which it is 
his duty to obey? Sir, if anybody is a rebel 
it is not that. one who would observe and 
enforce the law, but he who would setit aside. 

But, says the Senator from Indiana—and I 
wish he were here, for I should like to have 
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him present when replying to some of his 
statements— s : 

“If the position of the Senator from Illinois is 
correct, Congress did a great wrong in denying to 
Georgia her voice in electing a‘ President and Vi ce 
President. Sir, that was one of the most direct and 
significant. acts that-could. be performed, showing 
that Georgia was not reconstructed, but that she was 
still regarded ag an unreconstructed State and under 
the control of Congress.” rags ee ae 

‘What is the difficulty with this statement? 
It is ‘the same that often’ occurs with many 
statements—it beppete not to be true; thatis 
all the difficulty. “I have before me the Jour- 
nal of the Senate, from which it appears that 
Congress never did deny to the State of Geor- 
gia the right to vote for President in 1868. it 
left it an undecided question. A resolution 
was passed by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives declaring — 

‘That on the assembling of tho two Houses on the 
second Wednesday of February, 1869, forthe counting 
of the electoral votes for President and Vice Prosi- 
dent, as provided by law and the joint rules, if the 
counting or omitting to count tho electoral votes, if 
any, which may be presented as of the Stato of Geor- 
gia shall not essentially chango the result, in that 
case thoy shall be reported by the President of the 
Senate, in the following manner: Were the. yotes 
presented as of the State of Georgia to be counted, 
the result would be, for — for President of the Uni- 
ted States, —— votes; if not counted, for —for Presi- 
dent of the United States, — votes; but in either 
caso -— is elected President of the United States; 
and in thesame manner for Vice President.” —Jour- 
ace oe the Senate, third session, Forticth Congress, 
p. . 

All that Congress did by this resolution was 
to make a special provision in regard to the 
vote of Georgia; but it did not decide that we 
would not count it, as the Senator from Indi- 
ana mistakenly supposed was the case. 

The Senator from Indiana then goes on to 
insist that minority members, of whom there 
are some nineteen, are properly seated in the 
present Legislature of Georgia. Theact which 
was passed in December required the Governor 
of the State to issue a proclamation conven- 
ing all the members of the Legislature, not 
minority candidates, but those who were cer- 
tified to be elected by the proclamation of Gen- 
eral Meade, who commanded that district in 
1868. The law further provided that the per- 
sons so certified as elected, when assembled, 
should take a certain oath, and those who 
refused to take the oath should not have seats 
in the Legislature, and that the colored men 
certified as elected should be reseated. Gov- 
ernor Bullock issued his proclamation for the 
persons certified to be elected. to convene, so 
far conforming to the law; but when they 
assembled at Atlanta he appointed one Har- 
ris, an employé of one of the railroads, to 
organize the house of representatives. This 
Mr. Harris went to the place of meeting, pro- 
ceeded to call the names of members, directed 
such as he thought proper to be sworn in, 
refused to allow others to be sworn in, and 
adjourned the Legislature from day to day and 
week to week without the order of the house 
or any vote of its members. All this was done 
in pursuance to the directions of the Governor 
of the State. General Terry also instituted a 
military commission to pass upon the qualifi- 
cations of members of this Legislature. The 
law said they should take a certain oath, and 
if they swore falsely they should be guilty of 
perjury and suffer its penalties; but General 
Terry undertook to decide by military commis- 
sion who were and were not entitled to seats. 
Three were decided by him to be ineligible, 
and some twenty others declined to take the 
prescribed oath. 

The oath required by the act of December 


| last to be taken by the persons elected to the 


Legislature in Georgia was more comprehen- 
sive than the requirements of the fourteenth 
amendment. No person could sit in the Le- 
gislature of Georgia in 1868 who was disquali- 
fied by the third section of that amendment to 


the Constitution; but in 1869 we passed a law 
requiring persons elected to the Legislature to 
take an oath which went beyond the require- 
ments of the fourteenth: amendment; so that 
persons who were eligible to the Legislature 
when elected were made ineligible by the sab- 
sequent legislation of Congress. . pog 

Several who could not otherwise have taken 
seats. in the Legislature had their disabilities 
removed and it is seid that all who would sus- 
tain the Governor. of Georgia, no matter how 
deeply their hands had been dyed in Union 
blood during the war, no matter how great 
rebels they had been, had their disabilities 
removed and took seats in the Legislature of 
Georgia; while not one who did not support 
the Governor and his policy had his disabil- 
ities removed. In the places. of nineteen of 
the members of the Legislature who declined, 
to take the oath there have been seated in the 
Legislature of: Georgia, under the auspices of 
Governor Bullock, nineteen persons ‘nevér 
elected by the people of Georgia at. all—minor- 
ity candidates. 

That is. the Legislature of Georgia as now 
organized, which it is proposed to perpetuate 
in power over the people of Georgia for two 
years longer than the périod for which it was 
elected ; and to refuse to do that wicked act 
is said to bé in the interest of rebels! If any 
one thing could be more likely to make rebels 
and create rebellion than another it. would be 
the attempted exercise of usurped authority 
over a free people. i 

It may be asked, how can we vote to recog- 
nize this Legislature, thusirregularly organized, 
at all. I answer, a majority of the members 
of the Legislature, enough to constitute a 
quorum of the body, were properly elected, 
and the representatives of both parties in the 
Legislature came before the committee having 
this matter in charge, and the minority said, 
‘t We are tired of the condition of things inthe 
State of Georgia; we want an end of this 
reconstruction, and that Georgia should be 
restored to her relations in the Union; and 
rather than be turned back to begin anew and 
have to go over this political controversy again 
we would prefer the Legislature to stand as it 
is with the minority candidates in it. Let us 
have an election next fall, and the people of 
the State will right this matter. We prefer 
that rather than again to be thrown into the 
condition of a provisional government and 
have a new constitution ‘to form or a new 
Legislature to elect before we can be admitted 
to representation in Congress.’’ It is in defer- 
ence to this sentiment that I have consented to 
recognize the Legislature of Georgia éven until 
the second Wednesday of January, 1871.. 

The Senator from Indiana undertakes to 
justify the seating of these minority candidates; 
and on what ground? On theground that the 
votes cast for the majority candidates were 
cast for ineligible persons; and he says that is 
the law. : Why, sir, it never was the law in this 
country. Such a law has obtained in England 
to a certain extent ; that is, when a voter casts 
his: vote for a person knowing him to be dis- 
qualified at the time it has been held in Eng- 
land that it was a void vote, that the voter 
intended to throw it away, and that the person 
having the next highest number of votes should 
be declared elected;. but that doctrine never 
obtained in America. , 

From my own State, a few years ago, there 
was elected'to this body a gentleman, a Sen- 
ator, General Shields, who at the time of his 
election had not been nine years a citizen of 
the United States; and the Senate decided, 
in accordance with the Constitution, and prop- 
erly, that not having been naturalized nine 
years he was not entitled to take his seat. Was 
it suggested by anybody that the minority can- 
didate who opposed General Shields at the 
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election was entitled tò be sworn in asa mem- 
ber? Never. He never thought of such a 
thing, nor did aby one else. ‘The “doctrine 
never obtained in this country, even where 
notice of ineligibility was given to the voter at 
the time. . Sane eS 

But how inapplicable the English rule is. to 
this Georgia case. ‘In the first place, how could 
the voter in Georgia know whether the person 
he was voting for was disqualified by the third 
section of the fourteenth amendment? He 
would have no means of knowing whether the 
candidate had taken an oath some tinie or other 
to supportthe Constitution of the United States 
and subsequently joined in the rebellion. Again, 
how could the voter know but thatthe Congress 
of the United States could remove the candi- 
date’s disabilities after his election, and before 
he should be required to qualify, as has been 
done for several of the members of the Legisla- 
tureof Georgia? The voter, then, could not 
give his vote with the absolute knowledge that 
the person voted for would not be permitted to 
qualify. He might well suppose that the Con- 
gress would remove the disabilities of his can- 
didate, if he had any to be removed, as it had 
done in numerous other cases. 

The Senator referred to a case in Indiana 
that he thought sustained his doctrine. I will 
not take up the time of the Senate to-night to 
comment upon it. My friend from Vermont 
[Mr. Epmusps] showed that so far from sus- 
taining the opinion advanced by the Senator 
from Indiana it was directly against it, and 
laid down the doctrine that unless the voter 
knew at the time he cast the vote that the per- 
son for whom he was voting could not hold the 
office his vote was to be counted to defeat the 
minority candidates, . 

There is no authority, English or American, 
for seating the minority candidates in the Geor- 
gia Legislature. The Senator from Indiana 
further says: 

“Taking all these clauses of the constitution of 
Georgia together, I state the true doctrine to be this: 
in the first place, it. was not in contemplation of law 
that these terms should begin until the State takes 
her place in the Union and the government goes into 
tull operation.” ee ; 

I answer that by saying and by showing that 
the ordinance provided expressly for theirterms 
to, begin when by act of Congress they were 
authorized to begin, or when the general com- 
manding authorized it; which is a complete 
answer to that suggestion. 

Then says the Senator from Indiana: 


“That Governor Bullock does not become the Gov- |; 


ernor of Georgia until the State is restored.” 


In answer to which I say and show that he 
was duly inaugurated as Governor of the State 
of Georgia in 1868; that he then entered upon 
the discharge of his duties, under the act of 
Congress and the order of General Meade, and 
acted as Governor for two years; which is a 
perfect answer to the suggestion here made, 

The Senator from Indiana says further: 

‘The section that I first read authorizes the time 
of election to be changed, authorizes it to be post- 
poned. The Senator says it cannot be postponed 
beyond the two years. Well, then, why provide that 
the members shall hold their seats until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified?” 

I answer, because it was necessary that they 
should hold until their successors were elected 
and qualified, so as to determine who should 
assemble as the Legislature in case of an 
extraordinary session, called between the time 
of the election of their successors and the time 
when such successors were to meet and qualify. 
I think that is a perfect answer to that sug- 
gestion. : ‘ : 

I intended to have: said a word in reply to 
some observations made by the Senator from 
Oregon, [Mr. WILLIAMS,] who quoted me as 
aathority for imposing fundamental conditions 
on a State, or changing the constitution. of 
Georgia by act of Congress. The Senator read 


from some remarks of mine made in 1868, 
when Georgia was before us for admission, to 
show that I had“ insisted. that: under‘a clause 
of her constitution the Congress of the United 
States hada right to.alter and change the con- 
stitution of Georgia. I thought it very strange 
that I could have advanced sucha doctrine, and 
concluded to turn to the book from: which he 
read. On doingso I find thathe read a sentence 
or two from some remarks of mine, which, by 
themselves, convey an erroneousimpression, 
but he stopped right at the place where I stated 
the ground upon which the Congress of the 
United States required the Legislature of Geor- 
gia to strike from her constitution the uncon- 
stitutional provisions impairing the obligations 
of contracts. Here is what I said: 

“The ground upon which that. is done, I will say 
to the Senator from Ohio, is this: that this clause 
which he has read, and which declares that no court 
in the State of Georgia shall take jurisdiction of 
any cause of action which arose prior to 1865, is un- 
constitutional; it is contrary tothe Constitution of 
the United States. It impairs directly the obliga- 
tion of contracts.” eee ao 

That is very plain. It was very.obvious that 
a clause in the constitution of Georgia which 
declared that no court should take cognizance 
of a contract entered into before 1885 was in 
conflict’ with the Constitution ofthe United 
States, and therefore it was incumbent on 
Congress to say that such a provision should 
never have effect in the constitution of Geor- 
gia. Itis true I called attention also to the 
clause in the constitution of Georgia au- 
thorizing Congress to accept the constitution 
upon conditions; but I stated precisely that 
the ground upon which this was done was the 
unconstitutionality of the provisions inserted 
in the constitution of Georgia. 

I come now, Mr. President, to make a few 
observations upon the bloody part of this de- 
bate. The Senator from: Indiana seemed to 
take pleasure in bringing before. the Senate 


and the country the most horrid scenes of the . 


war, and of murder and outrage that have 
occurred since the war, and he stated in regard 
to Georgia: bog 

“The history of Georgia for the last eighteen 
months presents annals of outrage, of blood,, such 
as can scarcely be found-in any country in the 
world. Murders by the hundred have been com- 
mitted with perfect impunity, the murderers going 
abroad at noonday ‘ unwhipped of. justice,’ - not 
arrested, defying the friends and the families of the 
men who have been murdered.’”’ 

Upon what evidence was this sweeping state- 
ment made? Certain paragraphs were read 
from a report.of General Terry, but they do 
not sustain it. I propose to read a paragraph 
or two from the report of that officer. I read 
from General Terry’s report, dated August 14, 
1869, and transmitted to the Senate by the 
President: j 

“ That very many of the crimes which have been 
committed have no political bearing, F believe.” * 
= = Æ “I donot suppose that the great majority 
of the people of the State of either race approve of. 
the commission of these crimes. I. believe that not 
only would they gladly sée good order restored, peace 
and quict. maintained, and the law vindicated, but 
would lend their nid to secure these ends were they 
not controlled by their fears.” 

This is the official report of General Terry, 
that in the State of Georgia he does not sup- 
pose that ‘the great majority of the people of 
the State of either race approve of the com- 
mission of these crimes.” _ 

The condition of Georgia is as the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Poor] so well de- 
scribed the other day to be the condition of all 
these rebel States. He told you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that so far as crimes of every kind hav- 
ing their origin in purposes of gaid or motives 
of revenge were concerned, there were fewer 
of them all ovet the South than before the war. 


He told you that the States of the South would 


compare favorably with any of the northern 
States in this respect. Bat he said that there 
were political offenses being committed in the 


South by organized ‘bands, and I agree with 
him that these organizations ought-to be put 
down. But who compose them.?: Not the great 
majority of the people in Georgia at least. A 
great majority of the people of both races there 
are opposed to them. The State of Georgia is 
in the hands of Governor Bullock. - Every 
judge in that State was appointed by him ; the 
Legislature is in harmony with him; and are 
we to be told that the peace cannot be pre- 
served in Georgia with a Governor and a Legis- 
lature and a judiciary all in harmony, and 
backed by the great majority of the. people, 
both of the white race and the black race? 
Whose fault is it that the peace is not preserved 
in that State? Isitnot an admission of imbe- 
cility or incompétency on the part of the State 
government that they do not preserve the 
peace? AREE ; k 
Iagreethatthese wicked organizationsshould 
be put down.” “Perhaps they area natural con- 
sequendéé, to some extent, growing ont of the 
war; but where theState organization is inthe 
hands of loyal men in all its departments, and 
supported by thegreat mass ofthe people, both 
white and black, I ask you why the peace is not 
preserved ? l l 
It is the duty of the States to preserve the 
peacé within their own borders ; not when some 
man is murdered ina county, not when asheriff 
is shot down, to fly to Washington and ask the 
President for troops, martial law, and the sus- 
pension ofthe habeas corpus. Neither the Pres- 
ident nor the United States hag authority to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus exceptin time 
of war; bùt a State may suspend the- writ of 
habeas corpus.or declare martial law within its 
limits when’ hecessary to the preservation of 
peace and the execution of its laws. < Let the 
State of Georgia, through its Governor and its 
Legislature and its courts, execute its laws. 
Why, sir, if in one of the counties of Illinois 
there was an organized band committing mur- 
der and all sorts of crimes, do you suppose the 
‘Governor or the people of that State would 
come to Washington and ask the President of 
the United ‘States for troops to put down and 
bring to justice thdse disturbérs of the peace? 
No, sir; the:people of-that State, a large ma- 
jority being-opposed to disorder and'violence, 
as General Terry says they are in Georgia, 
would see to it that peaceable citizens were 
protected against outlaws. Let the law-abid- 
ing people of the South learn to rely on them- 
selves, and in this way create a public sentiment 
at home that will put down these murdering 
gangs. They have both the authority and the 
power to do it if they will only exercise them. 
But, sir, the condition of things. in Georgia 
is not worse than in other southern States; far 
from it. The Senator from Indiana, in: his 
speech made ‘a few days ago, went-back to the 
period of the war, read from reports made in 


-1868, and brought in review before the Senate 


‘and the country the horrors of the prison-péns 
‘of the South and all the disorder and violence 
that have occurred since the war. According 
to his statement the outrages in Kentucky, as 
shown by a report made in 1868, were three 
hundred and twenty-seven; the outrages in 
Louisiana in sixty days—mark you, in sixty 
days—in 1868 were eight hundred and fifty-nine 
murders; and in the State of Louisiana, prior 
to the election of 1868, the Senator from Indi- 
ana tells you twenty-five hundred men were 
murdered. The murders in Texas he tells you 
were three thousand. Infourteen days in Ala- 
bama nine men were murdered in one county, 
and in fourteen days in four other counties fif- 
teen men were murdered. Has anything like 
this occurred in Georgia? Nothing like it. 
How is it in that State? In Georgia, from 
January 1 to November 15, 1868, according to 
the statement of the Senator from Indiana, 
there were three hundred and thirty-six ‘‘mur- 
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ders and-agsaults.’’ He does not state how 
many of the offenses were murders and how 
many assaults. Ido not think. that isa very 
bad showing for the great State of Georgia; 
with more than a-million people. I doubt if 
fewer personal outrages occurred among the 
same number of people during the same length 


. of time in any of the States. =-~. 


Mr. DAVIS. Will the honorable Senator 
from Illinois permit me'to say-a word in rela- 


; tion to Kentucky? ia 


Mr. TRUMBULL. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. The report in relation to the 
State of Kentucky was given through the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, and it is at least nine tenths of 
itfalse. A general in the Army connected with 
the Freedmen’s Bureau reported that in the 
city of Lexington twelve negro soldiers on their 
return from the Army had been seized by a mob 
and all of them most inhumanly whipped and 
some of them terribly lacerated. The Legis- 
lature was then in session; it raised a special 
committee to investigate the matter, and this 
general was summoned before the Legislature. 
He happened to be in this city when I received 
news of the proceeding in the Legislature, and 
I had a conversation with him in the marble 
room, in which F told him that his charge had 
been investigated by the authorities of Lexing- 
ton and a legislative committee was charged 
specially with its investigation, and they had 
come to the conclusion.that it was wholly and 
utterly false and there was not a single fact 
upon which to base the charge. This whole 
charge, so far as it relates to Kentucky, is pretty 
much of the same character. I concede that 
there are irregularities and murders in the State 
of Kentucky, have been during the war and 
since, but the vast majority of the murders that 
have been perpetrated there have been by col- 
ored people of colored people. In my own 
county, which was the second largest slave 
county in the State, I haye heard of not one 
solitary colored man that has been murdered 
by a white man. 

I bave heard of two or three murders of 
white men by colored men, and I have heard 
of several rapesupon tender infants by colored 
men. A colored man committed an act of 
violence upon a child that was ten years old 
during the war, used a knife; and the conse- 
quence was that she was partially disembow- 
eled. He was seized by a crowd and was 
hung; and that was the only instance of the 
taking of life of a colored man by white per- 
sons that I have had any knowledge of in the 
county of Bourbon. I heard of various cases 
of that kind of violence upon infant children of 
tender years by colored men, who were treated 
and punished in the same way; and they are 
abeut the amount of the murders of colored 
men by white men, if they may be termed such, 
except a few in the counties of Mercer, Marion, 
and another county, where there are some few 
Kuklux clubs. There I heard of a few colored 
men being murdered by-those clans. I have 
desired that those clans should be put down 
by any force, and I fully justify colored men 
or any other men who: are outraged by such 
clans in shooting them down. ut the out- 
rages of these Kuklux Klans have been mainly 
on white persons, and have extended to ex- 
rebel soldiers as well as to: Union soldiers; 
and that is about the complexion of all the 
offenses of that kind in the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I doubt 
not that there has been exaggeration in many 
cases in regard to the outrages committed in 
the South; and we know that many outrages 
having no connection with political affairs, as 
stated by General. Terry, are attributed. to 
political causes. 

But when interrupted I was- calling attention 
to the fact that the outrages in Georgia, accord- 
ing to the Senator from Indiana himself, are 
not a tithe of what they have been in Texas 


and in Louisiana ; ‘‘ three hundred and thirty- 
six murders and assaults” altogether in Geor- 
gia, while of murders alone there were twenty- 
five hundred in. Louisiana and three thou- 
sand in Texas. Now, sir, it appears that Geor- 
gia, according to his showing, is in a much 
better. condition than these other States. What 
should we have heard upon this floor if there 
had been nine murders-in Georgia in: fourteen 
days in one county, as the Senator from Indi- 
ana says there were in the State of Alabama? 
It would have been rung through this Chamber 
and through the country as a reason why Geor- 
gia should not be allowed to hold an election 
next fall, as her constitution requires, and as & 
reason,for perpetuating. its irregularly organ- 
ized Legislature. How was it that Texas was 
so much better fitted for representation, -with 
three thousand murders, than. Georgia. with 
three hundred and thirty-six murders and out- 
rages altogether; that the former should be 
thrust in before the latter? 

But, Mr. President, I cannot commend that 
statesmanship, which five years after a war 
is closed, when the desire of all good men 
should be to promote harmony and good feeling 
throughout the country and to restore friendly 
relations among all the people, parades before 
the Senate and the country these deeds of 
blood so well calculated, if not designed, to 
excite the passions and the enmities of the 
people against each other, and especially when 
résort has to-be made to the musty reports of 
1868 for materials for the bloody exhibition. 

Mr. President, this statement of the Senator 
from Indiana isa conclusive answer to the 

roposition of the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 

RAKE.] The States where these outrages oc- 
curred, every one of them, in 1868 were made 
subject to military authority. By act of Con- 
gress those States were divided into military 
districts, and it was made the duty of the officer 
assigned to the command of each ‘to protect 
all persons in their rights of person and prop- 
erty; to. suppress insurrection, disorder, and 
violence; and punish, or cause to be punished, 
all disturbers of the peace and criminals.” 
And by another provision of the reconstruction 
acts it was declared that the governments in 
those States were subject in all respects to the 
military commanders in.the respective districts. 

Mr. STEWART. Not in the presidential 


election. 


June, 1868, they were certainly under mili- 
tary control; for that is the date of our act 
recognizing them as entitled to representation. 
Most of the outrages recited by the Senator 
from Indiana are set forth in a report made in 
1868, and during most of that year the mili- 
tary authority was complete. If military power 
could have stopped them the military had 
ample authority to do it. But the difficulty is 
to reach this particular. class of offenders by 
the regular soldiers of the Army. In order 
to apprehend this murderous crew, organized 
in secret bands, you must have men familiar 
with the country and its inhabitants, who know 
the haunts of the desperadoes and can hunt 
.them down. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Drake] told you how to correct the evil; he 
‘told you how it was corrected in the State of 
Missouri by the troops of Missouri herself. He 
told you that they only had to send their forces 
to one county in that State to stop it all. We 
have been told by other Senators how it was 
stopped in the State of Arkansas. The Gov- 
ernor of that State called out the militia of 
the State, the men who knew those who were 
committing crimes, who knew in what coun- 
ties they lived, where they went, and could 
hunt them down and break up their clans. But 
the soldiers of the United States will be un- 
familiar with the localities, and the -Senator 
from Texas the other day told you that it 


would not do to trust the forces of the United 


Mr. TRUMBULL. - Until after the 25th of 


States. He said thearmy.of. the United States 
needed reconstruction. ~ gee : 
-.The remedy: for the difficulty is* with. the 
States themselves: and their law-abiding peo- 
ple. Let them make the effort, and if they are 
not powerful enough to crush out any opposition 
to the law within their limits, let them then call 
upon the United States, and they are entitled 
ander the Constitution to all the power of the 
whole Government to, assist them in -putting 
down lawlessness and violence. During this 
debate there has been assumed for Congress 
the most plenary power over almost every sub- 
ject of legislation, and it is to these dangerous 
assumptions of power on the part of the Fed- 
eral Govérnment, fatal, as I think, to the liber- 
ties of the people if acquiesced in, and which 
have been resorted to to justify the prolonging 
of the.term of the Legislature of. Georgia, that 
I desire now to call attention. Mark you, Mr. 
President, the proposition under consideration 
iş to continue the Legislature of Georgia now 
in. power until 1872, and that, too, by virtwe 
of an'act.of Congress.. It is proposed by the 
Congress of the United States to extend the 
term of the members of the Legislature of one 
of the States for two years beyond, the term 
for which they were elected. 

If it can be done in Georgia it. can be done 
in Illinois, Massachusetts, or any other State; 
for when the State of Georgia is restored to 
her former relations to the Union, as this bill 
proposes to do at once, then she is a State 
fully, completely, and with all the powers of 
every other State in the Union.. What would 
be thought in the State of Illinois if it should 
be said to the people of that State ‘‘ the Con- 
gress of the United States,.the members elected 
from Rhode Island and’ Massachusetts, from 
Georgia, New York, and other States, assem- 
bled at Washington, propose to prolong’ the 
term of office of your Legislature in Illinois 
that you elected for two years to four years.” 
What would the people of my State say to it? 
I venture to say that no man of any party could 
be elected constable in the whole State who 
should advocate such a power on the part of 
the Federal Government. Why, sir, the people 
of that State would come up as unanimously 
against this assumption of power, against this 
attempt to deprive them of the right to choose 
and fix the terms of service of their own legis- 
lators; as my colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives came up against it in the case of 
Georgia, and insupport of the Bingham amend- 
ment, to prevent such an outrage in that State. 
I am proud to say that fourteen members from 
lllinois, embracing every Representative of 
both parties from that State, put their seal of 
disapprobation upon this attempt to prolonga 
Legislature in a State in defiance of its con- 
stitution, and the people at home would be as 
unanimous as their Representatives here. ‘Tell 
me that for Congress to prolong the Legisla- 
ture of a State is republican doctrine! .Why, 
sir, it is the very opposite of republicanism. 
How is it sought to be justified ? One Senator 
justifies it in this language. Referring to those 
who oppose the assumption of this power he 
says: 

“ Slavery still asserts her ancient predominance, 
finding strange voices. No longer is theclaim made 
directly. Nothing is said of slavery, but the old 
cause is defended under an alias.” 

Jt is defending the cause of slavery because 
you refuse to put a Legislature upon an un- 
willing people! When I refuse by act of Con- 
gress to prolong the Legislature of a State two 
years beyond the period for which it was elected 
Í am told I am defending slavery under the 
alias of State rights! What connection is there 
between the two? Not the remotest, and Iam 
not to be driven to the support of the usurp- 
ation by Congress of the just rights of the 
States by the false cries. of slavery and Cal- 


hounism. Thank God, the people of the States 
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have not yet surrendered all their rights and 
liberties to the keeping of Congress: = >> 

Again, it is said that the arguments in oppo- 
sition to the organization of the present Legis- 
lature of Georgia-and. its prolongation are 
mere technicalities ; that ‘they all resolvethem- 
selves into’ technicality.’ What, sir! To or- 
ganize a Legislature contrary to law. a’technic- 
ality? That is the way the Legislature of 
Georgia was. organized. Is it a technicality 
when we'expose it?’ Was ita technicality to 
remove the. Tisabilities from those members of 
the Georgia Legislature who would supporta 
certain party, and refuse to remove them from 
others? To ‘hold out the promise; as was done 
at Atlanta—and it isin proof here—to the mem- 
bers of the Legislature supposed to be laboring 
under disabilities if they would supporta certain 
policy they should have ‘their disabilities re- 
moved, and if they would not do it they should 
not. -> Was that a technicality? Wasita tech- 
nicality to seat as members in the Legislature of 
Georgia nineteen minority candidates who were 
not elected by the people? Is ita technicality 
to extend the term of office of the Legislature 
from 1870 to 1872, contrary to the constitution 
of the State? Why, sir, if these are technic- 
alities what are realities? What is matter of 
substance if these things are not? 

But it was said by the same Senator in the 
same speech, when speaking of the legislative 
acts of Georgia and of tho ratification of the 
constitutional amendments, ‘to my mind all 
this isa matter of supreme indifference.’ 

Sir, it is to me of the greatest importance 
whether the Legislature of Georgia had com- 
plied with the requirements of Congress. 

Then we are referred by the same Senator to 
the powers under which it is claimed Congress 
may do what it pleases in regard to Georgia. 
In the first place we are told that they are to 
be found— 

“Of ‘course, in tho. constitutional amendments 
already prociaimed, boing amplo sources, if nono 
others existed.” i 

What have they to do with this question? 
What is the question, Mr. President? It is 
whether the Legislature of Georgia shall be 
continued two years beyond its constitutional 
term. The question is, Where does Congress 
get the power to-do that? What is the answer? 
That there are two sources: the two consti- 
tutional amendments. What wore they? One 
abolishing slavery. Can human ingenuity show 
any connection between the amendment to the 
Constitution which abolished slavery: and a 
proposition to extend the legislative term of 
the members of the Georgia Legislature fog 
two years. The fourteenth amendment secures 
the rights of citizenship to the citizens-of the 
various States. What has that to do with ex- 
tending the term of a Legislature? = Abso- 
lutely nothing. There ig no connection between 
them. i 

But we are told: 

“There are throe other sources of power, cach of 
which is overflowing. ‘The first is from the necessity 
of the case.” ae : 

From the necessity of the case Congress has 
authority to extend the term of the Legislature 
of Georgia! I thought we, lived under a con- 
stitutional Government. I thought-that our 
ancestors had been struggling for centuries to 
regulate liberty by law, to put limitations upon 
those having the exercise of power. But, sir, 
what are the limitations worth when those who 
happen for the timé to be in authority can do 
whatever necessity requires and they them- 
selves are to judge of the necessity? “What is 
despotism but the right of a ruler to do what 
he pleases, himself judging of the necessity 
as to what he shall dó? Sir, such“an idea is 
utterly destructive of constitutidnal govern- 
ment. aaa 

Another source of power to extend the 
Georgia Legislature, we are told, is ‘the 


guarantee clause.’ That is, that the United. 
States shall guaranty to each State in the: Union 
a republican form of government... Astound- 
ing as it may seem, that clause requiring the 
United . States to: guaranty to each State- a 
republican form of government isso perverted. 
as to make it the source of power to authorize 
the United: States to impose upon the State of. 
Georgia an anti-républican form of govern- 
ment, which: would be the case if: Congress 
should so change: the: constitution of Georgia 
as to impose upon: the. State! a. Legislaturé 
in spite of the people. Why, sir, this is liter- 
ally taking the livery of Heaven to’ serve the 
devil in. vo a mat ty 

I will not refer to another. source of, power 
which was given by the same Senator, [Mr. 
Sumner.] I think the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. CARPENTER] has sufficiently disposed 
of the e pluribus:unum source of power. 

Mr. President, I have endeavored to-answer 
each of the arguments that have been advanced 
in this:diseussion ‘in favor of the exercise of 
power to extend the term of the Legislature 
of Georgia.’ _Ithink Ihave shown conclusively 
that the terms of the members ‘of the present 
Legislature of Georgia expire on the second 
Wednesday of 1871; that under the constitu- 
tion of Georgia its Legislature has no authority 
to perpetuate its power. I think I haveshown 
that the outrages in Georgia are: less, accord- 
ing to the statement even of those who parade 
the outrages in the South before us, than in 
most of the other southern States. I think I 
have shown that the Legislature. of Georgia 
as at present organized is irregular, to say the 
least. Ithink I have shown that there is no 
constitutional power in Congress to extend 
that Legislature. I think I have shown that 
the proper way to suppress ontrages in Georgia 
is through the people of Georgia themselves, 
and not by calling upon the Federal Govern- 
ment. aae MEE St 

Now, sir, I wish to say a few words in regard 
to the amendment that has beet offered by the 
Senator from Missouri; [Mr. DRAKE] But 
before proceeding to comment upon it I send 
to the Secretary's desk and ask to have read 
a speech which I made upon it when it was first 
introduced. > 0i mous 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: : 

“Mr. Lrumbuty. Mr. President, I have but a 
word to suy in regard to this amendment. ‘So far as 
it is necessary to bring into requisition the military 
power of the United States to suppress an insurrec- 
tion in any of the States of the Union too formidable 
to bo overcome by the ordinary process of judicial 
proceedings, tho lgw is at present amplo on. tho 
statute-book. Whit gocs beyond that in the amend- 
mont of the Senator from Missouri is so monstrous 
to be adopted in a time of peace that I shall content 
myself with simply asking forthe ycasand nays upon 
the Proposition.” ‘ , 2 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Those are the remarks 
which I made when the Senator from Missouri 
introduced his proposition. . They are just 
twelve lines.in the Globe. When I madethem, 
I said but little because I-did not intend to pro- 
voke any reply. Those twelve lines have, how- 
ever, furnished the occasion for three elaborate 
speeches from the Senator from Missouri, in 
which he has denounced them over and over, 
again. That little speech on. the amendment 
which he introduced, and in which I simply 
called for the yeas and nays, wishing to see who 
could sustain such a proposition, applying, un- 
fortunately it ‘seems, the word “t monstrous”? 
in regard to it, so excited the Senator. that we 
have had three elaborate speeches upon it.: Mr. 
President, the proposition as he introduced: it 
and in the form in which I called the-yeas and 
nays upon it was palpably. unconstitutional. 
Tt read in this ways 2 

“That whenever the Legislature or the Governor 


of any State shall represent tothe President of the 
United States that there exist in such State organ- 


| izations or combinations of men engaged in the pêr- 


petration of acts of violence against the persons or 
property of others,” &c. . 


Then the President: shall be authorized. to 
march troops into, the locality, quarter. them 
upon the inhabitants, suspend the writ of ha- 
beds corpus, &c. .. This proposition: is dircetly. 
in the teeth of the Constitution, : whioh says 
that the United shall upon ‘application of the 
Legislature, or of the Executive when the 
Legislature cannot. be convened, protect a 
State.“ against..domestic violence.”’ : But the 
Senator from Missouri. proposed to. authorize 
the President on the request of. the Governor, 
although the Legislature might be in session 
at the time, and without inquiring whetber it 
could be convened; to march troops into a State 
and quarter.them upon its inhabitants. A prop- 
osition to- authorize the President to exercise 
this despotic. power at. the request of a Gov- 
ernor. did strike.me-as monstrous... Such a 
proposition was so.opposed to the Constitution 
and the liberties.of a free people that I did not 
suppose it could - receive a‘ single vote in the 
Senate; but Iwas mistaken. The Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. THAYER] sprang to his feet. at 
once;.and..here is what he. said, encouraging 
the opata from Missouri not tọ be disheart- 
ened:: ; os bine 

“Tam ready to vote for this proposition, although 
it mayseem ‘monstrous’ tothe Senator from Illinois. 
t am ready to vote for propositions still more mon- 
strous in his view.” ` : 

Oh, yes, the Senator from Nebraska was 
willing to go for a proposition so palpably in 
violation of the Constitution which he had 
sworn to support. But the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Suzrman] in his quiet way remarked: 

“It is indefensible ix itself.” Eog 
He further said: 


`' The amendment proposed by the Senator fron 
Missouri contains provisions which, in my judgment, 
not only would not tend to that result 7’— 


That is, to restore peace— 

“but arein palpablo violation of the Constitution.” 
The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hamray] said: 
*Whilo I do not denominate it as ‘monstrous,’ I 

say it is such a proposition as I think could com- 


mand very few votes in this body.” |. >., 
The Senator from Missouri, greatly to the 
chagrin and mortification no doubt of the Sen- 


i ator from Nebraska, who. wanted to. vote for 


that unconstitutional. proposition and gome- 
thing more monstrous still, asked permission 
of the Senate to withdraw his amendment. He 
took it away. And yet I have been denounced 
in three speeches for saying that it was mon- 
strous. 

Mr. DRAKE. Will the Senator from Ili- 
nois allow me to saya word at this point? . 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Certainly. I. do not 
want a fourth speech. on the subject; .but then 
I will hear the Senator. Í 

Mr DRAKE, There are two words now 
that that:remark makes necessary. First, I 
have ‘made no speech ‘since the introduction 
of that. amendment, until yesterday. Instead 
of making three in defense of my amendment 
I did not speak-on it until yesterday; as I think 
the Senator will find: The second remark is 
that when I withdrew the amendment I did it 
for the purpose of taking it out of the way of 
the: general current of debate, which was 
altogether. upon. the : Bingham amendment, 
notwithstanding. mine. was the pending prop- 
osition. = ~ f Ps 

And-now, with the indulgence of the Senator 
from Illinois, who I-do not believe intends to 
do-me an injustice a : 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Certainly not: I should 
be-very sorry to do. that. 

Mr. DRAKE... With the permission of the 
Senator from. Hlinois, I will. respond. to his 
criticism upon'the amendment as it was first 
drawn, by stating that I was quite as well aware 
of the provision of the Constitution as the Sen- 
ator, which says that upon the application of 
the Legislature ofa State, or when the Legis- 
lature. cannot be-convened-apon. the: applica- 
tion of the Governor; the United States shall 
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protect:a State: against domestic: violence. -I 
kaew.as well as the Senator did that the applt- 
cation must. come first from, thé Legislature if 
it were in session, and if.not in: session from 
the Governor. - The amendment: could ‘not be 
considered as drawn with any intention to con- 
travene that provision of the Constitution, but 
manifestly in subjection to it, and, of course, 
even if it passed in the.shape in which I drew 
it, it never could he acted upon on the request 
of the Governor while the Legislature was in 
session, The gentleman is critical. . I admit 
that technically he has got the point on it; but 
that presupposes that I did not know. what wag 
in the Constitution, or,'as he states it, was 
intent upon ‘violating its very terms. 

Mr. TRUMBULL.. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has admitted that his proposition 1s uncon- 
stitutional; that a Governor of a State has no 
right to call upon the United States for forces 
to put down domestic violence while the Legis- 
lature is in session ; and his excuse for offering 
sucha proposition is that he supposed, although 
the law authorized the Governor to do sọ, the 
Governor would know enough not to doit. ` 

. The Senator says that he has made but one 
speech on the subject. I have notall the Globes 
before me, but I think those Senators who were 
here yesterday will remember that the Senator 
occupied the floor for two hours yesterday in 
discussing his amendment. That certainly 
ought to go for one speech. . The Globe in my 
hand contains a column and a half by Mr, 
Draxy on the same subject on the 19th of 
March. Perhaps that does not go under the 
name of a speech. 

Mr. DRAKE. Iwas referring to speeches 
since the presentation of the amendment. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. That was the time it 
was presented. Then there was one discussion 
of it intermediate, if Jam not mistaken. 

But, ‘sir, L was saying the Senator quietly 
withdrew it. Whether he thought that he had 
introduced an unconstitutional amendment or 
not, certain it is that he amended it very much 
afterward, and the amendment as he has it 
pow in one respect is an improvement on the 
other, because the present amendment now 
reads— 


That whenever it shall appear to the President, 
from an application by the Legislature of any State, 
or by the Governor of such State when the Legis- 
lature cannot be convened, &c. 

In that respect there is an improvement on 
his first amendment; but in other respects it 
is still at war with the Constitution, as I shall 
show. It provides that the President shall 
send into the State where the disturbance 
arises-— ; f f 

Such number of the troops of the United States 
as may be necessary for the suppression of such acts 


of violence or obstruction, and the subjugation or 
dispersion. of such organizations and combinations. 


That the President bas the right to do now | 


under existing law. That is the present law ; 
but here is a new provision : i 


And the officer commanding such troops, upon 
arriving in the county or district where such organ- 
izations or combinations shall have been represented 
to exist, shall declare martial law over such county 
or district, with suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, if such suspension be authorized by tho Pres- 
ident, and shall take all measures known to martial 
law for the suppression of such organizations and 
combinations, and the punishment of parties en- 
gaged therein, and shall hold. and maintain military 
jurisdiction over all persons arrested by his order 
until their cases shall be finally disposed of; an 
shall proceed to levy upon and collect from the in- 
habitants of such county or district a sum of money 
sufficient to pay the expenses of the transportation 
of such troops from the point whence they were 
ordered to the point of their operations in such 
county or district, and all other expensesof his com- 
mand, except pay and clothing. 


This is as palpably unconstitutional as was 
the other provision as the Senator from Mis- 
souri first introduced it. What! A lieutenant 
of dragoons to be allowed-to declare martial 
law and suspend the writ of habeas corpus! 
Why, sir, it has been a disputed point in this 


country, even in a time-of war, whether the 
President of the United States himself could 
suspend the writ-of kabeas corpus without the 
authorityof an act of Congress... But the Con- 
stitution of the United..States -is.as clear as 
words: can -make:it that. neither, Congress nor 
Presidents, nor both together, can suspend the 
writ of: habeas corpus except in time of war. 
The people-of this:country prize their liberties 
too highly to trust with anyhody this power of. 
military despotism, except when pressed by 
invasion or rebellion the public safety should 
requireit. But, sir, the Anglo-Saxon race have 
struggled for too many centuries to establish 
the great right to the writ of habeas corpus; 
they have struggled too long to.establish con- 
stitutional governments and to regulate liberty 
by law to willingly put it into the hands of any 
man at his:discretion to exercise military des- 
potism over them.: Why, sir, what is martial 
law?. The- will of the commander to imprison 
and hang and do what he pleases with the pop- 
ulation under his command, and that his army 
can control. What says the Constitution? 

‘The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended unless when in cases of rebellion 
or invasion the public safety may require it.” 

Only during rebellion and invasion, and then 
only in case the. public safety of the nation re- 
quireg it, can anybody-.suspend it ; and yet the 
Senator from Missouri coolly brings here into 
the American Senate, in the face of the free 
people of this country, who have not yet sur- 
rendered up their liberties to Congress or any- 
body else, who have given certain powers to the 
Federal Government, and to the Congress of 
the United States for national purposes, and 
who have reserved to themselves the right to 
conirol their domestic affairs in spite of Con- 
gresses or Presidents, a proposition to vest the 
discretionary authority in a subordinate officer 
to suspend this great writ which the fathers said 
should never be suspended except when the 
public safety required it, when rebellion or 
invasion existed, which could only be in time 
of war. 

Mr. DRAKE. Not invest in a subordinate 
officer the discretion. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. His amendment says 
that this officer may suspend it. 

Mr. DRAKE. ‘If such suspension: be 
authorized by the President.” 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Yes, sir; if the Presi- 
dent authorizes him he may suspend the writ. 
He is to do it. ‘‘He shall declare martial 
law,’’ no matter what the disturbance; there 
is no discretion; this officer shall put every 
man, woman, and child within the county or 
district under martial Jaw, and quarter his 
troops upon them in atime of peace. Why, 
sir, I. beg pardon for having used the word 
‘‘ monstrous ™ in reference to this proposition, 
because it.was offensive to the Senator from 
Missouri; and I would say nothing which 
should offend him; but there is no term which I 
could use—there is no expression I know of 
that in fitting words could adequately condemn 
such a proposition as this in the eyes of the 
American people. . f 

The people themselves at home in their own 
States, managing their domestic affairs, may 
take such action to keep the peace in every 
county as they think proper. They may sus- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus among them- 
selves. The Legislature of Georgia or of 
South Carolina may put a county under mili- 
tary control. Itis an act of their own; but 
the people of this country have never given 
the power to this central Government at Wash- 
ington, not even to President and Congress 
combined, to declare martial law, or to sus- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus in a single 
county in a State, not even in time of war, 
except it be a war of invasion or rebellion, and 
then only when the safety of the nation re- 
quires it. 


< Twill say:no more, ‘sir,.in regard to :that 
amendment, though there is‘much more. that 
ought to be said in'its condemnation. 
~L-desired to say a word to'the colored mem- 
bers-of the Georgia Legislature who have been 
brought here for the purpose: of :creating a 
public sentiment that should prolong the’ Le- 
gislature of that State and give power to the 
men now contiolling the State, contrary to the | 
constitution of the State: If my voice could 
reach them, and if it could reach every col- 
ored man-in the South, I would. say beware 
how you usurp unauthorized power. Remem- 
ber it was by usurpation, injustice, and: wrong 
that your race was enslaved for centuries, and 
now in the first hour of your emancipation do 
not become the advocates of usurpation and 
wrong.. This may be. turned upon you. . An- 
other Legislature in Georgia or in some other 
State once in power may seek to perpetuate 
itself orto-exercise powers in violation of your 
rights if you now set the example. : 
~ (think that too much attention is being ‘given 
by the colored people of the South to this right 
of suffrage anå political questions.: I-voted to 
give them the franchise. Iam glad to have 
them possess it! I believed it was necessary 
to the institution of loyal governments in. the 
South—necessary to the maintenance of the 
liberties of the colored man himself that he 
should have the right to vote. But going to 
the polls once a year and depositinga vote for 
somebody he never knew, and perhaps never 
heard of till then, will neither give him shelter 
for his wife and children. nor a home for him- 
self. To.make the colored man an independent 
man he wants a homestead, he wants a little 
cabin where he may gather his wife and his 
family around him, and that shall be his castle 
and his home, into which none can enter with- 
out his permission, - Let him turn his atten 
tion to that, and exercise the right of suffrage 
too. Let the colored. men and their friends, 
instead of devoting their whole energies to the 
organization of the colored people for voting 
purposes, organize them into labor associations, 
teach them sobriety, industry, and the import- 
ance of havinga home that they may call their 
own ; for no class of people will ever be really 
independent, and feel that manhood which 
should belong to men, till they have homes that 
they may call their own. So long as they are 
mere tenants or hirelings they are dependents; 
and in my judgment the best thing for the col- 
ored people to do to establish their real-inde- 
pendence and liberty is to provide themselves 
with homes of their own. 

I would say to the people of my State, and, 
if my voice could reach them, to every Repub- 
lican in this land, ‘ Beware how you undertake 
to impose a constitution, or a Legislature in 
violation of the constitution, upon an unwill- 
ing people;’’ for it is the making of a constitu- 
tion for the people of the State of Georgia if 
you put into it a clause that their Legislature 
shall hold two years longer than the people 
themselves have said. 1 would say to my 


Republican friends, ‘‘ Remember the. rock on 


which the Democratic party split—that great 
Democratic party which had substantially 
ruled this country for more than half a cen- 
tury, had carried it triumphantly through the 
war of 1812, through the Mexican war, and had 
administered its affairs to the satisfaction gen- 
erally of the people, under whose administra- 
tion the Government had grown to an unex- 
ampled degree in the histo#y of the world.” 
That great party in all its strength, in 1856 
undertook to force upon the inhabitants of the 
then feeble Territory of Kansas a constitution 
against the will of that people, and on that rock 
that party went down, to rise no more till it 
shall again become the advocate of justice, lib- 
erty, and equality. 

The Republican party has hada noble career 
and has a glorious history. Lessthan ten years 
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ago ittook possession of this Government, then 
without credit, without an army; with. its Navy 
scattered purposely to the four quarters of the 
globe, nota ship afloat that could enter.asduth- 
ern harbor; unable to borrow money except at 
the most extravagant rates, and scarcely at. all. 

Then,-sir, the abolition of. slavery was not 
contemplated; but. look at’ what has occurred. 
At the July session. in 18611 had the honor 
of introducing: into this body a bill declaring 
that any slave who by the consent of his mas- 
ter was permitted to work upon rebel forti- 
fications, or in aid of the rebel service, should 
be. frec; and with the assistance of my Re- 
publican. associates: in this House and the 
other we made that billa law. It seems now 
a small matter, but it was: the commencement 
of the freedom of the: colored race. At that 
time there were: generals in your Army who 
when they captured slaves in arms against the 
country restored them to their masters; and 
it was not until by.act of Congress, brought 
about by my friend from: Massachusetts, [ Mr. 
WILSON, | whointroduced the bill, making it an 
article of war that any officer who should: thus 
return a slave to his master should be dismissed 
the service, that the abominable practice was 
prevented. Then came the abolition of slavery 
in this District, by the payment to the owner of 
the value oftheslave. Then came the great con- 
fiscation act of July, 1862, which declared that 
the slave of every rebel who came within our 
lines, or who was. found in a district of country 
occupied by our troops, should be free. Then 
followed the emancipation proclamation, de- 
claring the slaves in certain States and parts 
of States beyond our lines free. Then came 
the great constitutional amendment, declaring 
that henceforth and forever every person within 
the jurisdiction of the Republic should be free. 
‘then followed the civil rights act, protecting 
every citizen in the land in his equal rights of 
person and of property. Then came the four- 
teenth amendment, securing the rights of free- 
dom and citizenship to every inhabitant of the 
land; and last came the fifteenth amendment, 
securing the right of suffrage, without regard 
pie color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, i 

And, sir, all these acts were accomplished, 
T om sorry to have to say, without the aid of 
our Democratic friends. When the history 
of this-country shall be written it will appear 
that a race was emancipated and freedom 
established in spite of the votes of the Demo- 
cratic party. All these great acts were accom- 
plished through the instrumentality of the Re- 
publican party alone. And what more? Why, 
sir, under the auspices of that party the great 
rebellion was suppressed, and the nation, which 
went into the war feeble, without credit, and 
sneered at by foreign Powers, came out of it 
with its credit restored, its power more firmly 
established than ever before, and universally 
recognized throughout the world as among the 
most formidable Powers of earth. 

_ Why; sit, whose heart did not swell within 
him with patriotic pride when a year ago the 
words uttered in this Chamber by an American 
Senator on the subject of the outrages upon 
our commerce during the war produced a sen- 
sation throughout the whole continent of Eu- 
rope, and shook with alarm that powerful nation 
by whose permission, if not connivance, they 
had heen carried on? 

And, sir, the Republican party and the nation 
achieved all its tiumphs under the bannersof 
justice, of law, and of liberty. Let us not 
tarnish. those banners now by such an act of 
usurpation and injustice as forcing a Legisla- 
ture upon the people of Georgia. Strong as 
the Republican party is, while based on the 
principles of humanity and justice, on obedi- 
ence to the Constitution and to law, waich were 
the banners under which all our triamphs were 
achieved, I beg of you not to weaken it nor 


tarnish its glorious:record by an unwarranted 
assumption: of power in-this case. : It:cannot 
be-justified upon ‘the: principles of constitu- 
tional law. Some of the pending amendments, 
if adopted, are ‘destructive of that. liberty for 
which freemen have contended for centuries, 
liberty regulated by law. =- 5-0 
-Let us then; Mr, President, pass this:Geor- 
gia bill as it came from the House of Represent- 
atives, and put an end to the questions grow- 
ing out ofthe war. Georgia restored, and recon: 
struction is ended. We have already passed 
the thirteenth, the fourteenth, and the fifteenth 
amendments, securing to every inhabitant of 
the land equality of rights, ‘civil and political, 
without regard to race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude. The only disabilities now 
resting upon any are those growing out of the 
rebellion. Let them speedily be removed,:so 
that there shall be no man in all this land who 
can look upon ‘another and say, “My rights 
are greater than thine.’’ a ‘ 
And, sir, as the- word ‘‘ slave” can never 
again be used to:designate a human’ being 
within the limits of this broad. Republic,.so let 
the time speedily come when there shall be none 
to whom the word ‘‘rebel’’ can apply. Then 
all, standing equal before the law, will learn to 
respect each other as brethren of one common 
country, interested alike in securing to all the 
blessings of peace and good government. 


State of Georgia. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. S. FOWLER, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN tun Senate or tar UNITED STATES, 
April 19, 1870. 

The Sonate having under consideration the bill (H. 
R. No. 1835) to admit the State of Georgia to repre- 
sentation in the Congress of the United States— 

Mr. FOWLER said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The Senate is again engaged 
upon the consideration of the independence and 
integrity of one of the States of the Union. 
Ten years of agitation, secession, war, and 
strife have made some impression upon the 
people add the Government. It is not within 
the range of our experience to determine what 
that change may be. No human foresight can 
now predict the influence. of the past ten. years 
upon the character of the people. No nation 
has ever been able to withstand the agencies 
of change that long and violent wars evoke ; 
and the more especially is this the case in sec- 
tional contests. The sooner this subject is 
removed from the publie mind the sooner will 
the safety of our institutions be assured. 

Of all Governments known ours is least 
calculated to withstand the changes wrought 
upon public opinion. Our institutions are the 
creatures of public sentiment and cannot sur- 
vive great revolutions init. : They are plastic 
and conform to the hands that mold them. 
They have no self-resistant power which can 
subject and bend the thought of the people to 
conformity. Despotic Governments are more 
fixed in their character, have more power of 
resistance, are far less sensitive to the touch 
of thought than republics. Some of the former 
are so inflexible as almost to defy the power 
of time and the march of mind, They are 
endowed not only with great power of resist- 
ance, but have a capacity to direct even the 
thoughts of the citizen into the desired channel. 
Such is the Chinese system, the most efficient 
and unchanging that history records. Genera- 
tions reaching far beyond the domain of his- 
tory enjoyed the same foym and practice that 
the present furnishes for our observation and 
instruction. . bet aes : 

Jt is not the same with republics. They 
cannot long withstand the influences of time. 
A dense population, the accumulation of 


wealth, gréatiactivity, allmold the public mind. 
To ‘these: caases we <add agitation, ‘war, and 
civil strife, and: the: effect. is redoubled.’ The 
character of the people is the expression of 
their sentiments, and-these depend: wholly on 
the'subjects considered. -The subject of war 
and all the. exciting questions that are calcu- 
lated to arouse resentment: and sectional ani- 
mosity, orto perpetuate hatreds already formed, 
tend only to crystallize them into more per- 
manent and pernicious forms; but government 
cannot survive the existence of fraternal feel- 
ings. -It cannot remain a republic with one 
half governed by the other.. The people must 
voluntarily unite in the supportof the Govern- 
ment or it cannot long survive the influence, It 
will require but-a few years of arbitrary rule, 
either bythe military or political. machinery, 
to accustom the people to obedience or to cun- 
ning and address. ` - 

Jt is ever agreeable to conform our action 
to the current of public opinion, or at all events 
to that of the party or persons with whom we 
aré accustomed to act. It would, indeed, be so 
in this instance if duty did not demand a higher 
and different course. The present is by far 
the most important question that has appeared 
in this Chamber. It involves the houor and 
dignity of an old and honored Commonwealth; 
one of the thirteen Colonies that began a new 
era of civil libertyin America, It dues more: 
it involves the very framework of our civil 
institutions, the integrity and glory of the Re- 
public. Still more: in this question, iu its 
permanent decision, is involved the hopes of 
mankind in free government everywhere. The 
purchase of a present party advantage, or that 
of the satisfaction of a part of the people for a 
short time, at such a cost, would be but a sad 
work, Our conduct should be governed by the 
considerations of the safety and permanency of 
the Republic, the future happiness and frater- 
nity of the citizens of every State. No class of 
our people can purchase exemptions from the 
arduous struggles of life, orthe burdensimposed 
by our struggle and its wonderful results. Free 
dom- and its advantages must. be purchased 
always at their own severe price. 

In this, as in all other great questions, the 
demands of duty must be satisfied. The inter- 
est and future good of the people, the solemn . 
obligations that our oaths, recorded in our 
hearts and constantly demanding obedience 
to the Constitution of our Republic impose, 
are paramount to all other considerations. 
Congress by the Constitution is made the law- 
making power in certain specified and dele- 
gated provinces. Over such subjects and within 
certain prescribed limitations the power of 
Congress extends. This Government is one 
of limitations. Written and specific grants 
have been made'to ‘it by the people. These 
grants are to be construed strictly and against 
the exercise of authority not in its favor. It 
sustains two marked relations to the people; 
the first to the whole people of the United 
States, the second to the people of the several 
States as local and independent organizations. 
The members of this body are in a high and 
peculiar sense the representatives of the local 
organizations. ‘They are not less so perhaps 
of the whole people; but they are at the same 
time the potential presence and action of the 
‘States, Both of these relations have been con- 
stituted in the interest of the people individ- 
ually, and collectively of the nation and the 
State. 

The duty of a representative arises ‘out of 
and partakes of the high character of his mis- 
sion and function: Heis here as the expres- 
sion of the will of his district or his State, which 
are both subordinate to the rights and inter- 
ests of the whole people of the nation and the 
several States. The entire machinery of the 
Government as a whole has been formed in the 
interests of the inalienable and indefeasible 
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rights of the individual. While the national 
powers aré in the interest of the individual in 
his national relations, the powers. of the State 
are in hislocal and sectional interests. The rép- 
resentative is here to give expression to ‘the will 
of his constituents, and he is supposed to-bring 
here their conscience, integrity, honor, wisdom, 
purity, and fidelity. He knows no party and 


represents no party, eitherin religion, politics, 


or society. He is the representative of the 
people. His mission is to execute their will. 
His function is to do what they would do could 
they.be present in person. The trust is too 
sacred, too solemn, too high to be committed 
to an incompetent, unjust, or corrupt person. 
No such man car represent the will of a con- 
stituency. They aréinflexibly honest and pure- 
hearted. . They:are generous, wise, and chari- 
table.’ They claim and are entitled to the 
highest virtues, and can be represented by no 
other qualities. Gross immoralities, rash and 
despotic tempers, intemperate, profane, and 
vulgar men cannot represent any people. The 
man who carries into legislation the love of 
party or the interest of an individual or a class 
as arule of action is no more a representa- 
tive of an American constituency than a wolf 
or hyena. . 

In every free community there is of necessity 
a conflict of forces, and it is sometimes difficult 
to` determine the true one or to ascertain the 
true resultant of all the forces in existence. To 
do thisdemandslargeexperienceand calmjudg- 
ment, quickened by culture and sinċere love of 
truth. Legislation should be under the power 
of the highest wisdom and the purest purpose. 
Party, while it may and is founded on some 
great truth or public good, isunder the control 
of. self-interest, ambition, and perverted zeal. 
Again, itis transitory and often wrong. It will 
decoy the best from the path of virtue if they 
follow its devious tracks. There is, then, but 
onerule, and that isimmortal and unchangeable 
principle. In the present case we are not legis- 
lating for afriend, a person, ora party. Our 
action is demanded in the interest of the people 
ofa State. It isnotforarace, or for any party 
advantage or interests. The divisions in the 
State of Georgia ask us not to espouse their 
distinctions and quarrels. We are now called 
upon to restore them to their former relations 
to the Union, and that upon terms of equality 
with the several Statesin the Union. In doing 
this we are to adjust her relations so that she 
may exercise her rights under the Federal 
Constitution, andat the same time that the peo- 
ple may have and enjoy their rights under the 
constitution of the State of Georgia. 

The State constitution is the measure of the 
exercise of popular will in local affairs. It is 
supremeand all-authoritative in its sphere, and 
embraces that portion of power not surrendered 
to the General Government or withheld from 
both by the people. As the nation may not pass 
the limits of powergranted to it by the people, 
it may not invade the domain reserved by the 
States and the people of the States. 

The first inquiry in reference to the State of 
Georgia is, what is the provision of the consti- 
tution that is before us now for interpretation? 
Have we authority under the Constitution to 
exercise such a power? Is there such an 
occasion as demands and justifies such an 
exercise of power if we have it? 

The constitution of Georgia provides that— 

“The election for members of the General Assem- 
bly shall begin on Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November of every second year, except the first 
election, which shall be within sixty days after the 
adjournment of this convention.” 

The convention adjourned March 11, 1868. 
The election .was then held in April, 1868, 
By a fair and just interpretation an election 
would be held in November, 1870, and a new 
Legislature would convene January, 1871. 
Against this interpretation of the constitution 


there isnoobjection. Why, then, should Con- 
gress presume to give an interpretation to the 
constitution? -. Ee Dar ets ` 

. The present Governor and the present Legis- 
lature assume. the right of perpetuating the 
Legislature fortwo years, in violation ofthe trne 
‘meaning of the instrument ; notonly that, but 
of perpetuating the body indefinitely... The 
danger not only to the peace and happiness 
of the people of.the State of Georgia, but. to 


the whole country, demands of us a-declaration - 


of our interpretation of this instrument before 


thrusting an assumption so bold andso danger- : 


ous into the hands of a party of men who are 
now possessed of most hostile and dangerous 
sentiments against their opponents. To send 
the present Governor back to Georgia. with 
such a bold and unlawful purpose is a declara- 
tion of war and subjugation. It is to inaugu- 
rate an unauthorized, unlimited, despotic, and 
unfriendly power over the people. Certainly 
such an act could not be contemplated under 
our form of government without the most 
cogent reasons for its exercise. Indeed, I can- 
not contemplate any circumstances that could 
for a moment justify such an exercise of arbi- 
trary, dangerous, and repulsive power. The 
proposition is so imprudent, so indelicate, so 
disgusting, that its contemplation demands an 
examination of the facts that have and do now 
exist. 

Upon what grounds can Congress base such 
aright to act? Itis assumed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [ Mr. Sumner] ‘‘ that Geor- 
gia has lapsed into a state of insecurity and 
uncertainty, so that without the intervention 
of Congress the people cannot be assured in 
the enjoyment of their rights.” Such is the 
broad, indefinite, and uncertain statement de- 
rived from an equally unsafe and uncertain 
ground. As proof of the proposition it is 
affirmed that ‘‘ the colored members were ex- 
pelled from the Legislature while the orgies of 
the Kuklux Klan prevailed throughout the 
State.”’ 

The colored members were expelled from 
the Legislature upon the following grounds: 
it was affirmed that neither the Constitution 
of the United States, nor the. constitution or 
laws of Georgia, nor the acts of reconstruction, 
authorized their right to sit in that body. The 
case was carried up to the supreme court of 
the State, and it was decided by that tribunal 
in favor of the rights of the colored members 
to theirseats. There the question should have 
rested until that decision was executed in good 
faith by the State. But before the decision 
of the supreme court had been carried into 
effect Congress interposed and the Legislature 
was organized by militacy power. The wrong 
done to the colored members was thus cor- 
rected before the decision of the State court 
was enforced. 

I desire now to recur to some additional facts 
ia the history of this State. The new consti- 
tution of Georgia was adopted by an election 
held from the 20th to the 23d of April, 1868. 
By act of Congress, June 25, certain States, 
among which was Georgia, were admitted into 
the Union. On the same day the State govern- 
ment was inaugurated, and July 22 military 
rule was withdrawn. The Legislature pro- 
ceeded to legislate upon all questions interest- 
ing to the State, and to do acts which only a 
State could do. They ratified constitutional 
amendments, They elected United States Sen- 
ators. Their election was certified by the Gov- 
ernor as regular and legal. The members of 
the House of Representatives were admitted 
to their seats, and participated in the legis- 
lation of Congress during the Fortieth Con- 
gress. The Senators not having appeared until 
after the expulsion of the colored members, 
were not admitted to their seats on that ac- 
count. It will be borne in mind that all the acts 
of the Legislature have heen executed as the 


laws of the State of Georgia, both before and 
after the expulsion. The.Governor executed 
them-as the laws of the State. The laws of the 
Fortieth Congress were passed by the votes of 
the:Georgia members. ek ae eee 

 The.expulsion of the colored members was 
illegal and arbitrary, but not without. color. of 
‘authority. Its remedy was before the courts, 
where it was decided properly and in the in- 
terest of equal rights to all. It did notin any 
manner invalidate the act of Congress admit- 

ting Georgia as a State in the Union if such 
act was valid.and had virtue to restore the 
State. If it had not that virtue then it was 
because Georgia was already in the Union and 
entitled to representation without it, Ineither 
case, then, the act of the Georgia Legislature 
could not invalidate the act of admission or 
the status of the State without such act. If, 
then, the act of expulsion was illegal its rem- 
edy was. judicial and could not affect the rela- 
tions of the State to the Federal Government 
any more than.an illegal act of a citizen, the 
improper decision of a judge, or an unconsti- 
tutional act of a Legislature, unless this Gov- 
ernment has become one of will and not of 
law. As long as we look to courts. for the 
adjudication of rights and the adjustment of 
wrongs under laws we are forbidden to resort 
to Congress until after the proper remedy has 
been exhausted. To change this course will 
be to make an act of Congress equivalent to 
the order ofa military commander or the decree 
of a despot. So far from supporting the prop- 
osition from the Senator of Massachusetts, the 
history of the expulsion of the Georgia colored 
citizens and the relief they asked from the 
State courts and received, go to prove that the 
rights of the people are assured in that State. 

There is no ground in this transaction to sup- 

port the charge. 

Let us examine the second charge, that the 
Kuklux Klans threaten the peace of the State. 
This is a question of more difficulty, es it con 
tains sufficient truth to darken and defame the 
whole population of a State. It is one of those 
effective weapons in the hands of a demagogue 
or an Jago that can be used to poison the lives, 
happiness, and prosperity of a whole com- 
munity. I will frankly admit, and with far 
more regret than those who sweep the moral 
sense from the minds of States and communi- 
ties, that bands of men organized for improper 
and dangerous purposes do exist, and that they 
have been used for wicked and unlawful pur- 
poses in.a most reprehensible, dishonorable, 
cowardly, barbarous manner, This admission 
is made upon the evidence of a common rumor 
instigated by interested and. prejudiced parti- 
sans inflamed by ambition and pressed by fear. 
It is an admission broad and far too liberal in 
favor of those who make it. While admitting 
as true what I have of certain individuals in a 
community, Ido not desire to be understood 
as predicating such a statement of the whole 
people or of any considerable number of them. 
There are at present two political parties in 
Georgia: one, the Republican, composed of a 
small number of consistent Union men and the 
colored people, with a considerable number 
of original rebels, who have left their former 
friends, with what motives I will not say; and 
the other the Conservative party, composed of 
the great body of the intelligent and consistent 
rebels, some Union men, and some colored men. 
It is principally of the last party that I shail 
speak in this view of the case. {tis of that party, 
that embraces the great body of the white pop- 
ulation of the State, that allegations have been 
made. Itis alleged of them that they ‘‘ threaten 
to regain their pernicious power ;’’ ‘imperil 
the State ;”’ ‘to offer up Unionists, white and 


black ;?? “to sacrifice reconstruction; and 


such general, vague, ominous, sweeping denun- 
ciations of the inhabitants. ie 
Society, States, communities, and parties are 
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made up of individuals, and’ manifest only 


such characteristics as are found in their units. 
In none is there unmixed evil or good... There 
is, however, more of good: than evil in the 
worst individuals, communities, and parties ; 
and there is no honest man that will pronounce 
himself free from faults. Itis the very essence 
‘of hypocrisy to assert ourselves ‘* conscious of 
no sins.” ‘ Theheartso consciousis divorced 
from sincerity, humility, and. fact.’? There 
may be some men who have ‘closed all their 


exterhal senses and said om to themselves,” : 


these Brahmins have become Brahm, but they 
are dead, dry dust. Of such I do not speak, 
but of men in their ordinary development, as 
David, Alfred, Washington, and Thomas, who 
having many.and great virtues, have them 
neverthelessincarnated. In estimating them as 
we should ourselves we would find great errors 
and strong ‘springs to still greater, under the 
proper pressure. I am certain that no good 
man would be estimated from the unhappy 
moment when the evil genius of his nature was 
triumphant; nor would he be estimated from 
the accidents and occasional irregularities, 
errors, and wrongs that he may have done. 
Although frail he is charitable and sincere, 
and trusts in the forgiveness and charities of 
his fellow-men. He demands this for himself 
and ‘he concedes it to others. As no man’s 
character should be determined from a single 
action or a single attribute, so no community 
should be judged from single member of it, 
or from one or many outrages and violations 
of law. Otir Creator, who has so'wonderfully 
formed üs, has placed us under laws far more 
authoritative and commanding than ever were 
enacted by Legislatures. It isa law of the 
human mind to struggle forever against crime. 
This is tme of man individually and collect- 
ively. No religion, no custom, no resolve or 
purpose can arrest the assertion of this prin- 
ciple. ‘Lhe paganism of the ancient world 
deified vices, but punished them in men. In 
the language of Rousseau: 


“The holy voice of nature, strongor than that of 
the gods, madoitself hoardand respooted and obeyed 
on oarth, and soomed to banish, as it were, to tho 
confinement of houven guilt and the guilty,” 

Cicero says: : 

“Thero is one truo and original law conformablo 
to ronson and to nature diffused over all, invariable, 
eternul, which calls to tho fulfillment of duty and to 
abstinence from injustice, and which enlls with that 
irrosistiblo voico which is felt in all its authority 
wherover it is heard. ‘fhis law cannot be abolishod 
or curtailed, nor alfeoted in its sanctions by any law 
of mun. A whole sonato, a whole people, cannot 
dispense from its paramount obligation, [It requires 
ng commentator to render it distinctly intelligible: 
nor is it different at Romo, at Athons, now and in 
the ages betoro and after, but in all ages and in all 
nations it is and has been and will bo one and ovor- 
lasting; ono ns that God, its grout author and pro- 
mulgator, who is tho common sovoreign of all man- 
kind, is himself one, Man is truly man as he yields 
to tho divine influence, tle eannot resist it but by 
flying as it were from bis own bosom and Ia ing 
aside the general feclings of humanity, by which 
vory act he must have inflicted on himself tho se- 
verest of punishments, even though he were to avoid 
whatever is usually accounted punishment.” 


Such is the opinion of the great Roman, who 
took a calmer, deeper, broader view of human 
motive and human character than those who 
breathe only denunciation and force against 
those who do not look through the same 
glasses that they do. i 

It nas passed from their memories that the 
people of Georgia speak the English language, 
are governed by the common law, read Shaks- 
peare and Milton, and were of the number who 
made, adopted, and have continued to read the 
Declaration of Independence and the Federal 
Constitution; that their brightest jewels are 
those who fell on the battle-tields ofthe Revolu- 
tion. itis forgotten that among the most con- 
servative, peaceable, law-abiding, Union-loving 
of the Republic were the people of this noble 
Commonwealth. Is it forgotten that her Repre- 
sentatives were among the most gifted, upright, 
patriotic, aud public-spirited in the councils of 


the nation; that in-all' the nation’s trials she 
was prompt to meet all the requirements, and 
to support the burdens that were assigned. to 


‘rer. It is trae that she went reluctantly into 


the rebellion, ‘and furnished much of thée:ma- 


terial of the war: It is the.wounds of that. 


period that we are now seeking to heal; it is 
the disaffection that we desire to cure; it is thè 


| ‘alienation and dissatisfaction that.we are seek- 


ing to remove: . Is the remedy for these mala- 
dies to be found in calumny. and detraction’ as 
basis for injustice and tyranny? Is it reason- 
able and honorable to seize upon the accidental 
violations of law, and charge them upon the 
whole people because they differ in their polit- 
ical opinions from us? “Are the industrious 
and upright people responsible for the outlaws 
whom they cannot restrain,.and who are as 
dangerous to the orderly of one party asanother? 
If the State government was in their hands this 
could be affirmed with more show of truth and 
honor. Unjust as has become the wholesale 
denunciation of ths people of the South, and 
especially of Georgia, it might pass as the notè 
of the angry and disappointed; but when the 
proposition is inade to legislate upon such a 
pretext against them, reason, humanity; and 
patriotism revolt dt the cruelty. This kind of 


‘legislation and cowardice bas been so well 


described by Mr. Burke, in his speech at Bris- 
tol, that I shall quote his great words: 


“This way of proscribing the citizen by denom- 
inations and general descriptions dignified by the 
namo of reasons of State and security for constitu- 
tions and Commonvweulths, is nothing better at bot- 
tom than tho miserablo invention of an ungencrous 
amDition, which would fain hold tho sacred trust, of 
power, without any of the energies that give a title 
to it; a receipt of policy made up of a dotestable com- 
pound of malico, cowardice, and sloth. They would 
sovorn men against their will, but in that govern- 
ment thoy would be discharged from the exercise of 
vigilance, providence, and fortitude; and, therefore, 
that they may sleep on their watch, they consont to 
tako some one division of the society into partner- 
ship of tho tyranny over the rest.. But let govern- 
ment, in what form it may be, comprehend the whole 
in its justice, and restrain the suspicious by its vigil- 
ance; let it keep watch and ward; let it discover by 
ils sagacity and punish by its firmness alldelinquency 
against its power, whenever delinquoncy exists intho 
ovort acts; and thon it will be as safe as over God and 
nature intended it shouldbe. Orimes are tho acts of 
individuals, and not of denominations: and there- 
fore urbitrarily to class men under general descrip- 
tions in order to proscribe and punish them in the 
lump for a prosumod delinquency, of which porhaps 
but a part, perhaps none at all are guilty, isindeed a 
compendious method and :saves g world of troublo 
about proof; butsuch a method, instead of boing law, 
is an act of unnatural rebellion against the legal 
dominion of reason and justice; and this vieo in any 
constitution that entertains it at one time or other 
will certainly bring on its ruin.” 


It is true that the proposed movement in 
Georgia is not religious, as it was in the case 
discussed by Mr. Burke; but it has less merit 
in its demands, and is founded on political affili- 
ations. ‘The distinctions in the present case 
grow out of a difference in opinions on social 
and political questions, and it is the glory of 
our institutions that those who entertain them 
are protected in the enjoyment of them, in the 
propagation and triumph of them, if sùch suc- 
cess can be attained by reason and the influence 
of the press and speech. I have not attempted 
to dispute the existence of outrage and crime 
in Georgia; but I protest against attributing 
its existence to the whole people and the 
punishing them for it. If it has not been pun- 
ished who is responsible for it? Those who 
have had the government in their hands, most 
assuredly, Tie State had been under military 
rule until the ‘accession of the present Gov- 
ernor, when it was recalled for a short period, 
but soon returned. Responsibility tests upon 
those who hold the power, and-their failure is 
the condemnation of the people and of Him 
who governs the universe. At present Ishall 
not pursue this theme, but reserve my remarks 
on it for another part of my speech. If, then, 


the consequence ‘of outrages and infractions 


of law rests upon those who govern, is it rea- 
sonable, is it honest, is it just to punish the 


| Aga 


whole. people for the incapacity or want of 
vigilance of those whose duty it is to éxécute 
the law.upon the guilty.? pe as 

‘in, ‘what evidence have We that Georgia 
is inthe lawless condition affirmed? Nothing 
positively, nothing that would condemn any 


| human being before a court of justice: I ask 


in all candor if for the last year the condition 
of that State has been shown to be dangerous 
to. any portion of its inhabitants?’ Can you 


+ rely on the base statement of strangers and per- 


sons acting under the stimulus of fear, ambi- 
tion;and self-interest to support such a charge? 


| Let it not be forgotten that the accused have 


no voice on this floor to defend their honors 
or their rights. Doés not justice and common 
honor dictate moderation and prudence if not 
charity and magnanimity ?. TE indeed, there 
were more truth than there really is to base 
the charge upon ‘the remedy must be found 
elsewhere than in arbitrary and unwarranted 
legislation. The remedy is a well-regitlated 
public. séntiment, enforced by local State pov- 
ernments chosen’ by thé free and equal ballot 
of the people. Such a public sentiment is the 
work of time properly employed in the culture 
of the moral and intellectual faculties of the 
people. The imposition of a government upon 
the people against their consent and contrary 
to the express authority of their constitution 
approved by Congress, and thus disfranchising 
them for two years, can find no possible justifi- 
cation in the wholesale and unwarrantable 
charge of “‘ Kuklux,”’ ‘danger to Unionists, 
white and colored,’ “‘ sacrifice of reconstruc- 
tion,” that has furnished the stimulus for this 
new revolution. ` i 

I come. now to examine some of the argu- 
ments in favor of the power of Congress thus to 
interfere with a local State government. The . 
first and by far the most formidable ‘argument 
of all is contained in that short but terribly ex- 
pressive phrase, ‘‘a necessitate ret.’ It would 
be a vain and foolish presumption in any man 
to speak lightly or disrespeetfally of such an 
argumeut, I trust that I have too much rev- 
erence to pass by this venerable and potential 
authority; satictified and hoary with centuries 
of rule. The blood of generations, the rains 
of empires, the ashes of cities, the lives and 
sufferings of martyrs and saints, hecatombs 
of women and children trampled under the 
feet of a ‘whirlwind of cavalry,’’ the roar of 
cannon louder than- the thunders of the ter- 
nal, the overthrow of one set of rulers and. the 
triumph of others—all the teachings of history 
admonish me of its power and warn me of its 
use. They at the same time inform me that 
it has been the ally of tyrantsand the foe of 
liberty, the friend of violence and the enemy 
of reason, the sword of ambition and the exe- 
cutioner of innocence, the shield of persecu- 
tion and the scourge of humanity. - lt has in 
all ages been the guardian of thrones, domin- 
ion, ambition, lust, cupidity, cowardice, and 
opportunity. _ Before its arbitrament States 
and nationalities have gone down, | Even now 
the shrieks of unhappy Poland resound in our 
ears, as her name passes from the roll of 
nations forever, at the mention of this unpre- 
tending ‘‘ew. necessitate rei.” The beginning 
of the present century saw the map of Murope 
changed under its magnetic power. It kindled 
the flames that wafted the immaculate soul of 
the maid of Orleans to the regions of the 
blessed. It tempered the steel that closed the 


‘mortal career of Madame Roland, and it 


propelled the balls that murdered the Duke 
d'Enghien. 

If this argument is to be enforced in all its 
power we bow in bumble submission at its 
majestic presence, although our fathers gave 
us a written Constitution for the very purpose 
of excluding this venerable and hitherto om- 
nipotent power from its domain. When the 
inhabitants of Georgia find a State goverament 
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imposed upon them contrary to their own con- 
stitution, and without their consent, they must 
feel assured of their rights and privileges when 
they are informed that the authority is found 
in the :compass of these three expressive pow- 
ers; “ex necessitate rei’. o oen 
‘This terrible argument of tyrants only would 
in:the ‘happy and purer days of- republican 
rule have been driven in scorn from the pres- 
ence of any legislative: body, but unhappily 
this divinity of princes:and despots speaks. for 
the first time in the Senate of the United States. 
Jt demands that all-the barriers and restraints 
that prudence, experience, and lberty-loving 
patriots have thrown around the dearest inter- 
ests of men shall be broken down, and the 
concentrated’ power of the nation shall be 
turned: loose to follow the direction of its in- 
stincts. Confiding in the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the people, their love of justice and 
equal rights, their integrity and high purpose, 
Iam still unwilling to place them under the 
dominion of any power unchecked by laws that 
limit the exercise of an unbridled license. This 
assumption is so monstrous and so repugnant 
to every heart that has throbbed with a single 
aspiration for freedom that it must fall harm- 
less, save to him who would exercise the power 
when an opportunity would present itself. 
This argument is followed by another, if not 
so powerful, yet is one so nearly related as to 
merit a passing notice. Thesame Senator; with 
a show of respect for the Constitution which 
still lingers in the minds of the Senate, attempts 
to derive this: power from one of the most 
vaguely defined provisions of the instrument; 
and to its interpretation he brings the vast and 
comprehensive power of a wanton and untram- 
meled fancy. Discarding the limitations im- 
posed by ages of learning and experience, 
spurning the safeguards and barriers against 
arbitrary power, disdaining the headlands and 
light-houses of a coasting voyager, he boldly 
turns his prow to the broad expanse of the 
illimitable and untraversed ocean of caprice. 
‘The guarantee clause is put into the crucible 
of national sovereignty, and the last trace of 
State rights is eliminated from its considera- 
tion, Under this clause of the Constitution, 
through the enchanting power of ‘* “pluribus 
unum,” ‘the States are lost in the nation.’ 
Here isthe key that unlocks. the whole polit- 
ical theory of the Senator. 
of labor, and a multitude of learned comment- 
aries and able judicial decisions, an. easy and 
certain solution to every constitutional problem 
has been found. ‘The discovery casts æ clear 
and refulgent light over the broad domain of 
interpretation. Neither lawyers, judges, nor 
politicians need any longer toil and doubt over 
the questions that may arise in its province. 
The bright radiance of intellectual light will 
dissipate the fear and awful solemnity of an 
official oath. © Under the gorgeous rays of this 


new discovery all nice distinctions and mere’ 


legal technicalities will disappear like stars 
before the sun. Whenever questions of con- 
stitutional law arise do not toil over Hamilton, 
Madison, Ellsworth, and Marshall, but bow in 
reverence before the altars of that sacred trin- 
ity, ‘E pluribus unum,” and the infallible 
response will come. What are the rights of the 
States under the Constitution, I ask? The 
“ States are lost in the nation,” is the simple 
and ready reply. This is a nation of independ- 
ent States. The States are merged in the 
Union, they are lost from our view; only na- 
tionality remains, says the oracle. 

I am not left without ample proof of its 
power and its application in other ages.: Philip 
of Macedon beheld with regret the inde- 
pendent and sometimes jarring States of 
Greece, and cried “E pluribus unum!’ and 
down went the liberties of the republics for- 
ever, Augustus perceived its value, and the 
world went under an empire from which 


After long years 


every ‘vestige of the republic disappeared. 
While few ‘will: contest its ample power, 
many .will deny its intelligence and justice. 
It is-a blind divinity; that is just as effective on 
board a pirate’s ship-as in‘the councils of the 
holy bishop‘of St. Peter’s. -Itis by no méans 
choice in its associations; it has been equally 
the friend. of Washington and Nicholas. If it 
has added vast territory to'the United States 
it did the same for the Saracen empire. ‘There 
is, in all probability, & period in the history of 
nations when it must come into full power. 
It, like the picture in the almanacs, has its 
retinue always. pointing to the man inside. It 
is by no means a slothful divinity. -It is at 
once progressive and a gressive. Tt does not 
belong to the race of Lilijah's dry bones nor 
Pharaoh’s drowned Egyptians. It is indiffer- 
ent as. to the choice of means, for the end 
sanctifies all the auxiliaries. Admitting the 
irresistible logic of this argument, I for oné 
do not propose ‘opposition when an ehumera- 
tion of the parties is fairly made. It is true 
that the question of justice, law, policy, and 
magnauimity might still remain, but when the 
sword has triumphed ‘order reigns in War- 
saw.” 

The resources of the argument from which 
I have selected a few points are so great that 
neither my physical nor intellectual powers 
could do justice to so profound and serious à 
question.. There is one of a graver character, 
if not so potent, to which I must call attention. 
It is assumed that Congress is now sitting as a 
high court of chancery, with power to supply 
the deficiency of the law. As this-is a new 
ficld in constitutional law, I confess my inabil- 
ity to fully comprehend its force. Ihave exam- 
ined Story and can find no authority in him to 
supply the want of a grant of power in the 
Constitution by either conscience or equity. 
have not stopped here. I have consulted the 
debates in the formation of the Constitution 
and in the conventions that adopted it, and see 
no such power confided to the Government, 
Hamilton, Madison, and Jay make no mention 
of it; Jefferson, Calhoun, and Clay, and Web- 
ster had evidently not reached such a con- 
clusion at their deaths. But, without ques- 
tioning too closely the authority we might 
derive some light from an examination of the 
result. Let us now suppose the ease submitted 
to the high court of conscience. The parties, 
be it remembered, are the State officers and 
their supporters, and their opponents denom- 
inated the disorganizers. “I'he one simple, plain 


rule adopted for the government of the court 


is ‘‘ so to act that the disorganizers shall not 
rejoice.” The case is at once adjusted by the 
rule, and on this principle law and equity have 
been harmonized. 

This chancery decision results very much 
after the manner of that renowned African 
chancellor that divided the game according to 
the exact strictness of the law into three equal 
parts, and then proceeded by the rule of equity 
adopted in the present case to divide the prey 
between the parties to the suit. One third he 
claimed for his: official character, one for his 
services in the-chase, and let him who dares 
claim the third: It is needless to say the de- 
cision filled the provisions of the rule. The 
disorganizers were dissatisfied; but the dis- 
satisfaction is readily cured by an appeal to 
the principle of “E pluribus unum.” There 
is, besides the simplicity and clearness of the 


‘rule, a compendious distribution of the parties 


into patriots and disorganizers that places the 
verdict in the case beyond a reasonable doubt. 
The certainty and promptness with which great 
questions of constitutional law can be discussed 
and decided on this principle should at once 
commend it to all who are opposed to the dila- 
tory process of courts. It is a relief to the 
brains of counsel, and spares the patience and 
consciences of witnesses. 


These three greatexhausticss fountains ofcon- 
stitutional interpretation are, if pressed ‘to the 
fall measure of their capacity “adequate forany 
emergency tbatmay arise in the revoltitious’of 
time.. They are equal -to ‘every exigéneythat 
may arise, from a town meeting to the inauga: 
ration of a dictator.’ They have ‘that tolera- 
tion that indifference to-right anid wrong always 
contributes to: personal ‘or party behest,‘ with- 
out any diminution ‘of ‘stern efficiency. “The 
time may demand their exercise, but be that 
day fatal to human freedom far in‘a dim and 
receding future. ae : 

As I have in other bills expressed my opin- 
ions of the powers of the guarantee clauge, the 
“ sanatus consultum,” * fie sword in the scab- 
bard,” I will content myself with one-remark. 
The government to be imposed on Georgia is 
a Self-perpetuating one. But -the government 
guarantied is to be a republican one.’ A re- 
publican government is one made by, and to be 
altered by, and administered according to the 
will of the people. The Georgia government 
is therefore not such a government as the Con- 
stitution guaranties. There is’no power to 
force -a government administered by a Legis- 
lature constructed by military power, perpetu- 
ated at its own will contrary to the terms of the 
constitution, contained in the Constitution of 
the United States according to interpretations 
that our éxperience has yet given to that instru- 
ment. 

The present discussion in some respects is 
to my mind a sad and mournful spectacle. 
Were some stranger to present himself in this 
Chamber he would suppose the great body of 
the southern people were a race of “ prede- 
termined and predestinated criminals against 
human intercourse itself whom no faith could 
bind.” Having learned from the teachings of 
revolutionary ancestors the value of our insti- . 
tutions, I have ever loved to cherish the deepest 
devotion for the character and honor of the 
whole people, “so dear to every true Ameri- 
can heart,’’ I cannot without feelings of regret 
and anxiety hear the bold and unchastened de- 
nunciation of those I do now and expect in the 
future to call my countrymen, to whose fidelity 
and patriotism are to be intrusted a largeshare 
of the honors and glories of the nation. ‘Ihe 
reputation of each State and each citizen of the 
State is a part-of the reputation and glory of 
every other one. The disgrace ofany one should 
be felt like a wound and mourned asa personal 
affliction. If the'matural dictates of humanity 
did not lead us to cherish a generous love for 
all who have loved, followed, and bled for the 
emblem of our national honor, self-respect, and 
a decent regard for ‘the sentiments of a civil- 
ized world bid us protect the good name of 
our countrymen. ‘here is an injunction of 
high authority which history and the experience 
of mankind ‘prove may not be violated with 
impunity. ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor’’ is as obligatory now as 
when it was delivered to the leader of the Israel- 
ites. i 
This sacred precept enjoins a reverence for 
the reputation of our fellow-men ; bùt it goes 
still further and enjoins upon us the detection 
and arrest of a slanderer as we would the spy 
that was seeking the destruction of our armies. 
While crimeand the criminals may not be con- 
cealed or protected from public condemnation 
and punishment, the. good, the innocent, and 
upright may not be mingled in the reproach 
and penalties justly imposed on the guilty. 
Much of the unjustand unbridled aspersion of 
the great body of the southern people is due to 
the unhappy and disjointed times in which we 
live. Sectional antagonism, a long, destructive 
war, marked with violence and barbarity In 
many cases unworthy of the people and the 
age, and sadly reflecting upon the elevating and 
refining influences of our institutions, has en- 
gendered bitter hatreds and malignant feelings. 
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These are: magnified through the cowardice, 
cupidity,and revenge, of spies and: informers. 
‘Thus the-healthy tone. of.public sentiment has 
been-destroyed,. justice: and. moderation: have 
been. set-aside, and. bitter.denunciation and 
the-applause.of a morbid approbation obtain. 
The: unreasonable -and’ inflammatory. appeals 
secure love: of that hollow-hearted and. seduc- 
tivegiren that has.carried swarms.of worshipers 
after making day and-night hideous with their 
wild orgies. : ‘These worse than. bacchanalian 
revels keep alive the flames of discord and put 
far off the return of a cordial and fraternal 
Peace. i. Ces: i R toe 
. i Nor-would.I disguise the discontent and un: 
friendly sentiments of the ruling element South 
‘toward .the Government as it ig now adminis- 
tered, both State and national. To expect any 
other-state of feelings would argue inattention 
to.and ignorance of human nature. Theclangor 
of arms. still. rings in their ears that carried 
from; the family altar the first born of every 
household. ‘The footprints of their loved and 
lost: have scarcely been erased from around 
the home they once cheered and ornamented. 
Their institutions have been overthrown, their 
habits and views- of life all rudely and unex- 
pectedly changed. . Their houses have been 
consumed, their fields devastated, their revenues 
swept from their hands; their wivesand daugh- 
ters, whom they loved so tenderly. that they 
‘t permitted not the winds of heaven visit too 
roughly,’!.wre now exposed to the. storms of 
winter. and, scorching suns of summer, once 
the recipients of luxurious bounty, now forced 
to endure toil and privation for subsistence. 
I will pass over the sting and shame, the agony 
of the defeat of a proud, spirited, and confi- 
dent people, who Dad persuaded themselves 
that feiren was the guardian of their cause. 
Nor will I dwell upon the changed condition 
of theirrelations, . By a revolution in the wheel 
of fortune they have lost the governments of 
ovon their own local affairs, and. their former 
slaves have been made their rulers, às if in 
mockery of their calamities, Be this the just 
judgment of Providence and the price of that 
wisdom which. is learned only in the school of 
-experience and, adversity, it is, nevertheless, 
a. Chastisement too severe to be received with- 
outa groan, s lesson that cost too much to be 
learned without. sighs and tears, Men under 
such a dispensation do not always coolly seek 
out the hidden causes.of their visitations and 
calmly. resign themselves.to the inevitable, 
They are apt to resent unexpected and repuls- 
ive measures, however well intended, as pre- 
pared for their punishmentand disgrace, Man. 
ners and habits, social and political, distinctions 
of race and education, submissive reverence 
to the principle of government, the prizes of 
honor and virtue, the rewards of distinctions 
jn life, have been suddenly changed by the 
action of the nation upon the eve of their sub- 
_jugation. Such an exercise of power was not 
calculated to produce love and obedience, and 
‘*Governments, to be loved, must not only be 
but appear lọvely.??. 

-Under all the circumstances, viewed in the 
broad and generous light-of a cultivated and 
comprehensive statesmanship, the mass of the 
southern people, Georgia among. the number, 
can challenge the approval of history for their 
good conduct, gauen resignation, and obedi- 
ence to law and order, prompt and energetic 
effort to restore their ruined fortunes and devas- 
tated homes, ; 

Before proceeding to another branch of the 
subject. I desire to consider briéfly.one instance 
of crime that-has clouded the fair name of all 
the southern people. -. While I willunite with 
him who :may condemn: in the strongest. yet 
proper terms the inhuman and. ferocious bra- 

tality of a crime that. darkens the moral hori- 
zon, I must still insist that it was an individual 
nota sectional crime. It is true, and. sadly 


| of the country. 


true, that it came from a man born in-the lap 
of wealth and. lnxurious. refinement, heir: to 
the: highest social position and honors his State 
could: boast, accustomed.: from infancy.to.com- 
mand:and:: obedience ; the slave; at the samé 
time, of: vanity; pride,.gnd passion unchecked 
by benevolent. sentiments. or convictions of 
conscience ; -given over. to the dominion of a 
false and vulgar gense of honor and the. wild 
impulses of uncultured brutality, stranger to 
the refinements and virtues that suffering, sor- 
row, toil, and struggle for.real worth engen- 
ders; never having had the parental: admoni- 
tion that the stings of poverty give to human 
nobility, he rejoiced in possession of the ex- 
ternal form of analmost. matchless beauty and 
symmetry as free from all traces of soul as the 
tiger of India, On such a nature I will not 
say that any circumstances connected with the 
unhappy times that oppressed and saddened his 
neighbors hadany effectto mitigate his ferocious 
crime. Upon the provocation of an upright and 
faithful officer's discharge of an unpleasant but 
unquestioned duty, he deliberately and dishon- 
orably arms himself with the murderous weapon 
of the. Thug, and seeks his unoffending victim 
in the street, and in the most cowardly and 
unprovoked manner: seeks a quarrel to shield 
him if possible from the vengeance of the law. 
Failing in this, he springs upon his victim with 
all the ferocious energy of his brutal and bar- 
barous nature and butchers him in the pres- 
ence of 2 whole city. If this crime has con- 
nected with it one mitigating circumstance to 
relieve its. cowardly, treacherous brutality so 
far as its perpetrator is concerned, I do not 
know it, It stands out in bold relief a reproach 
to human nature, without one redeeming qual- 
ity, had it not been for the conduct of the more 
than angelic wile of the slaughtered man. It 
was in the hour of her grief, wrung from her by 
beholding the mutilated form of him she had 
left in the joy of health but a moment before, 
the adored.and honored companion of herlife, 
and the father of her bereaved and orphaned 
children, now.a mutilated corpse from-+which 
no farewell greeting could ever come that. she 
uttered that sublime prayer of forgiveness and 
plead for. the restoration of the murderer to his 
wife and- children. Since the Saviour of man- 
kind uttered his matchless prayer, ‘‘ Father, 
forgive them,’’ over his ignorant persecutors, 
nathing has surpassed the conduct and sublime 
charity that characterized this most remarkable 
woman. One such prayer should be enough 
to redeem even Mississippi. If the love of 
divine worth prevailed there that marked the 
age of Greece they would erect a temple to her 
honor and consecrate it to the service of the 
immortal charity of this woman, wife, mother. 
The wretch is still unpunished, though not 
e walking at large,” anA so far as I know has 
uttered no regret for the crime he has commit- 
ted.. His soul, if such he may be said to have, 
is without the consciousness of guilt, destitute 
of sympathy, for it has no sentiments. of moral 
right. Itis no insanity, but a human.brutish- 
ness, without heart or head. If here was not a 
criminal in the fall tide of military law and mili- 
tary justice spared from the penalties of the law, 
Ido not know where one could be found. If 


} military rule has not connived at this crime, it 
is sadly deficientin its power to protect society: 


from licentious passion. Sad and shocking as 
this crime was, it would bea gross perversion 


of justice to charge it upon the people of the: 


South or.in any manner to hold them respons- 
ible for its enormity. Censure should rest 
with those who had the administration of the 
law in their ‘hands and failed to execute it. 
While this case is under consideration I pro- 
pose to review another in a. different section 
Though it will not cover over 
this cruel and unworthy butchery, it willrelieve 
the triumphant comparison of the Senator from 
Wisconsin of the cause whereof he had to boast. 


While. we hear the changes of the bloody 
Jackson drama rung in our ears, a fellow-being 
is now. undergoing the agonizing tortures of a 
krial for life in the city of New York for.aveng- 
ing himself upon -the assassin; not of his phys- 
ical, but immortal life. In the extent of.crime, 
inthe cold, calculating, and-persistent determ- 
ination to. corrupt a wife, and thereby to tor- 
ture and disgrace a husband and children, in 
all that could render the fiend worse than the 
brute, the latter completely extinguishes the 
former.. If-single instances of crime are-to be 
imputed-to. a whole people, then in these two 
cases'let- the. sections behold themselves and 
read their owncondemnation. In one instauce 
there was buta single criminal, with whom no 
one felt. sympathy ; in: the other, but a single 
unfortunate, outraged soul offending in obe- 
dience to the voice of nature, and bearing alone 
the sympathy of a loved. child in his agony. 
The hero of this grand tragedy, unlike that, of 
the Mississippi, was reared under the rays. of 
a brighter light of civilization, where he could 
not if he would have escaped the humanizing 
influence: of the church, the university, the 
press... The great charities, the sacred obliga- 
tions of life, the sanctity of home and family 
and reputation, were thundered from every 
avenue of life in his ears. He knew the. soft- 
ening and humanizing influences of poverty 
and labor ;.by their friendly lights he had strug- 

led from an humble toa commanding influence. 
fle had a family, and he knew, if capable, its 
worth and sanctity to its possessor. . I shall 
pass the sickening details by which he stealth- 
ily entered the sanctuary of a friend, not an 
enemy, and- lays waste his hopes and the 
fountains -of hig joys. ‘Tender would have 
been the hand of the barbarian butcher, a min- 
ister of mercy to him who kindles in. the soul 
a fire that no ages can extinguish. When the 
ruined man crushed the head of the despoiler 
of his peace and honor, a powerful press, a 
cultivated and. enlightened pulpit, a learned, 
polite, and influential circle, those who had 
enjoyed the highest places in a nation of ‘‘ vir- 
tous men: ‘and, women,’ showered their ex- 
pression of sympathy.upon the greatest crim- 
inal of: the times expiring in exultation over 
the ruin he had wrought, as if to extinguish in 
the blaze of their own conscious influence the 
condemnation of arighteous public, Eventhe 
blessing of the God of purity, the Father of 
the family, is invoked upon the guilt as well as 
the guilty. The parties in this were not. nes- 
tled in the lap of felony, although the most 
envenomed reptile that ever crawled from the 
womb of sin. They come from the class least 
exposed to crime and most protected from its 
perpetration.. I charge no responsibility upon 
the people of our great metropolis, neither for 
the shocking tragedy nor the still more shock- 
ing sympathies. Let it pass to the account of 
that long list allotted to humanity by a stern 
and irrevocable fate which no foresight of man 
could avert. If-improper and even indecent 
sympathies have been shown in either case let 
it too be charged to that kindly interest human- 
ity takes in the unfortunate, whether guilty or 
innocent. 

Would it be quite becoming in me, sir, to 


‘institute a comparison from the Police Gazettes 


of New Orleans and New York, or Memphis 
and Philadelphia? If it would, the results 
would. be found almost in direct ratio to the 
number of the inhabitants. Ifweshould com- 
pare the riots and mobs their natures and 
results would be found so nearly to resemble 
each other that we would be at a loss to choose 
between them. As for myself, I would just as 
soon be cut.up by the knives of the Thugs or 
pistoled by the revolvers of the bullies of New 
Orleans and -Memphis as be. pounded into 
jellies by the stones and cudgels.of. those of 
New-York and Philadelphia, If forced to a 
decision I would prefer the southern street- 
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fight to the northern prize-fight.. If the former 
is more fatal to the combatants, the latter is 
more brutal and pernicious to good morals 
and refined sentiment, FAL og 

But it is asked triumphantly by:a Senator 
distinguished for his culture, his ability, and 
gentleness, who commit crimes at the North? 
“ Why, men for whom all your prisons yawn, for 
whom all your scaffolds ache.” -This is true in 
most cases, not in all. The same is true of 
theSouth. Felons alone commit felonies every- 
where. Crime is not the work of party asso- 
ciations, as alleged, in the South any more than 
in the North. Good men and good citizens 
nowhere shield crime or perpetrate by denom- 
inations. The sympathies that all men feel in 
the condition of the unfortunate is too often 
used to shield the guilty from the penalties of 
the law. It is impossible to repel a present 
human sufferer. by the consideration of a past 
and remote one. This may operate more pow- 
erfully in the South than in the North. ‘The 
sentiment of retributive justice may too often 
be silenced by the present and pressing de- 
mands of mercy. It is also true that the spirit 
of vindictiveness is too swift for the control of 
reason. It must be observed at the same time 
whatever is added.to the velocity of the storm 
is lost.in its duration. The greater the vio- 
lence the sooner is the return of the. calm. 
While I do not propose to apologize for either 
crimé or the criminal, whether they come from 
those who have been reared under happier or 
more unfortunate auspices, neither do I propose 
to shrink from the responsibility that one class 
of citizens have in the delinquencies of another. 
I do protest against holding up the Police Ga- 
zette of one section as the character of the 
whole population. 1f, however, this standard 
is to be adopted I propose to apply the rule to 
both sections and let the refined classes every- 
where behold themselves in the mirror of their 
own destructive elements. 

The friends of equal rights, of the utility, 
dignity, and interests of labor, may be com- 
pelled to undergo many trials before they have 
attained their purpose. They may be required 
to hazard much and suffer. These they can 
endure. They are, however, in no condition 
to provoke a conflict of cunning or force. They 
are there to win friends, not to embitter ene- 
mies. Their mission is peace through reason, 
not a feigned submission to power. They are 
in the minority, without the social position, 
the culture, the wealth, and influence of their 
antagonists. In a bitter contest they must go 
down. In one of patience, wisdom, and jus- 
tice they may hope to win. No greater enemy 
of the poor can arise than that man who 
encourages malignity and party rancor in the 
present distracted. condition of the South. 
The present public opinion of the South is not 
to be erased by a bold assault of angry words, 
nor yet with cannon balls and bayonets, and 
much less by vaunting threats uttered at that 
respectful distance that the discretion of Cap- 
tain Falstaff would pronounce the better part 
of yalor.. Away with vaunting. I have main- 
tained my position on these questions. on the 
field o£ contest, and will go as far as he who 
dares go furthest; yet I pronounce this faith in 
arms and statutes as the weakest defense that 
was ever thrown around the citizen. There 
are no means of escaping the responsibilities 
assumed. . Upright purpose and manly cour- 
age are the instrumentalities for the regenera- 
tion of public sentiment. 

What are laws but the sentiments of the peo- 
ple in the communities that make and execute 
them? Those who make them execute them in 
the spirit and according to the sentiment of jus- 
tice by which they ordained them. If you would 
change the laws and their mode of execution 
you must reach the ideas in the hearts of the 
people. Itis not the passions and antagon- 
isms you desire to attack ; it is their intelligence 


| andafterward-of the enfranchisement ofthe col- | 


and convictions you must address and reform. 
If the Republicans would gain adherents they 
must not erect barriers. against the. approach 
of friends. It-would be aweak and miserable 
policy to drive the ranks of: the Opposition 
more firmly together. There is now only a 
mechanical mixture of persons forced unwill- 
ingly into rebellion and others who early, will- 
ingly, and perversely rushed into it. These 
elements. must soon separate ; there never can 
be any real affinity between them. Make room 
for one part to come over; let the others do 
the pressing. ` 

With the question of pure party politics in 
this matter I have no direct interest, as it is 
not a proper occasion to seek political capital. 
The peace and happiness of one of the ancient 
Commonwealths of the Republic are at stake; 
not only so, but the honor and reputation of 
the entire body of the southern people, and i 
especially of my own State. For some reason 
it has become a habit to make my own State 
the scape-goat for all the social and political 
ills that afflict the entire South. If this were 
a mere rhetorical ornament or an idle diversion 
of a politician it might pass unnoticed ; but 
when misrepresentations are showered, 


“Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Valiambrosa,”’ 


on the just and the unjust alike, arousing and 
perpetuating strife among the people, injuring 
the credit of the State, and driving emigration 
from its borders, it becomes my duty and pleas- 
ure to place the State in its proper attitude. 
it was only a day or so ago that the eloquent 
Senator from Indiana portrayed the scenes of 
butchery and universal slaughter till the Poto- 
mac turned red, and from every mountain 
and valley of the South fountains of human 
blood burst forth, till the stream poured their 
purple floods into the Gulf. So terrible a de- 
scription, if true, proves the utter incapacity 
of these people for local self-government, and 
enjoins upon the central power the necessity of 
immediate interposition. But that the descrip- 
tion was entirely poetical so far as ‘l'ennessee 
is concerned J have no doubt, and shall proceed 
to give the reason upon which I place my own 
faith. The sources of information on which 
the Senator relied were four: the report of a 
member or officer of the Freedmen’s Bureau ; 
the report of an investigation before a com- 
mittee of the Legislature of Tennessee; the 
singular, unreliable, and vindictive course of 
the Governor of the State; and the statement 
of a newspaper correspondent, purporting to be 
the testimony of General Forrest, of Fort Pillow 
massacre memory, when interviewed in 1868, 
referred to as evidence by the Governor. 
Before examining carefully these sources of 
evidence, upon which the great body of the 
people of the State are to be convicted of a 
barbarism as cruel as tbat exercised in the late 
Indian massacre, I desire to review briefly the 
history of the State for the past five years, to 
show that the party in power was in a great 
degree responsible for the peace and happiness 
of the State ; that the responsibility istheir own. 
At the close of the rebellion a State govern- 
ment was inaugurated by a small minority of 
the people. The spirit aroused by the rebel- 
lion was bitter and malignant in the extreme, 
from the factthat the actors on bothsides were 
present during the war and one party had: 
gained the control in the State over the other. | 
‘The returned rebels soon put in motion their 
presses, and poured) forth daily inflammatory, 
insurrectionary, and vindictive articles against | 
all who had opposed them. The results of the 
war had mained their fortunes and revolution- 
ized the system of labor and the status of the 
races. They returned to a new and unknown 
land, and were dissatisfied. 
This resulted in the partial disfranchisement 


of those who had participated in the rebellion, 
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ored people; and amore sweeping disfranchise- 
ment ofthe whites. The State government 
was administered in an extravagant, incompe- 
tent, and repulsive manner, and thus increased 
the source. of irritation instead of: tending to 
allay party.acerbity.. The taxes were. greatly 
multiplied, the public burdens. increased, the 
revenues unwisely and wastefully administered. 
Lhe State debt was augmented to a reckless 
and alarming extent; and the. bonds. squan- 
dered: without any perceptible good to the peo- 
ple; the school fund improperly and waste: 
fully misapplied ;. the public service filled with 
incompetent. and improper political adherents 
and partisan-instrumentalities, who were either 
incapable or too negligent to execute the laws. 
Political organizations, supposed to be hos- 
tile and military in their character, induced 
the formation of the counteracting Kuklux 
organization, fraught with outrage and crime. 
The: latter. had an existence only in certain 
sections of the State, and never had a general 
prevalence throughout the State. To add to 
all this, the militia was called out at a vast 
expense to an impoverished:.and overtaxed 
people. Martial law was declared, under a 
militia burdensome only on the industry and 
dangerous only to the friends of order, useful 
only to the rings who controlled the adminis- 
tration of power. 

This produced not only a united and almost 
determined opposition to the administration 
of the rings in the Republican party, but was 
always met by the disfranchised party with 
bitter malignity. To add to the general hos- 
tility of both the honest and faithful Union 
men and Republicans, and the determined bit- 
terness of the disfranchised elements against 
the misrule of the rings, wherever the muni- 
cipal organizations were taken possession, by 
them extravagance and corruption was the 
order of the day. So bold and determined 
had these plunderers become that a whole 
city government was set aside bya chancellor, 
and a receiver appointed in their place to save 
the city from financial ruin and robbery. The 
decision of Chancellor East, the able, honest, 
and constant patriot, in the case of the people 
against the Nashville officers, which I have in 
my possession, will prove the truth of what I 
state to the full extent. 

Before I proceed I will set forth the political 
condition of the State in another point of view, 
The Republicans in their effort to secure power 
by a more rigorous franchise law had given 
themselves, as well as the Opposition, bound 
hand and foot into the hands of the Governor. 
He had the power to appoint registers of voters 
and exercised the right to remove them. _ He 
could annul the registration of any county at 
pleasure, and authorize a new registration who 
would vote as the register wished. He could, 
after the election, cast out the vote of any and 
every county or parts of counties he chose and 
thus elect whom he desired. The registers 
appointed the judges of elections, who made 
their returns to the registers, and they to the 
secretary of State as interest or caprice dictated. 
Thus the Governor could command every vote 
in the State. There was not a free man, from 
the mountains that separate us from North 
Carolina to the Mississippi river. The en- 
franchised had but a hollow 'mockery of right, 
and occupied a position more degrading than 
the disfranchised. The Governor had usurped 
the power of. appointing all officers, from 
supreme court judges to justices of the peace, 
without elections. 

It was this condition of tyranny, usurpation, 
and extravagance, corruption and financial ruin, 
that united the liberal and upright of the Re- 
publicans generally to an effort against the 
tyranny and the rapacity of the rings, if possi- 
ble, to work a change. The struggle resulted 
in the disgraceful convention of May, 1869, and, 
if possible, the more pernicious canvass that 
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tended only: to: degrade and: corrapt-the: taste 
end morals:of the: youth. . ‘The Governor:held 
therkey that-unloeked the door to‘the guber- 
natorial office:invhis own. hands, and he used 
iti without regard to law; justice, or scruples of 
conscience: : He: trod the footsteps of his illus- 
trious predecessor andsunder his guardian care, 
sweeping. away: régisters: by: wholesale; often 
for'good cause. A-few-of.the upright Union 
men: supported::bim: as: the only remedy to 
rescue: the State ftom ruin andthe tyranny of 
the insátiable rings that. had seized it: The 
disfranehised:saw only the recovery of a right 
sacred to an American and the preservation of 
the'proceeds of their labors from a rapacious 
and predatory: crew of: tax-gatherers. -They 
voted not so much against the Republicans as 
for liberty, for there'is.no liberty to a Tennes- 
sean apart from the ballot,- ; 

«i The election resulted in favor of Governor 
Senter, but the great body of the Republicans 
supported ‘General Stokes, while a small num- 
ber of them, the rings ‘and disorganizers who 
had violently defeated the convention in the 
choice of a candidate, the Conservatives and 
others not voting before under the law of 1867, 
voted for Governor Senter. They, the body of 
the people, looked alone tothe emancipation of 
the State from an administration effective only 
for evil, devoid of moral power and respect. 
‘They gave: Governor Senter the office of Gov- 
ernor for freedom and escape: from financial 
rain; ‘this they considered humiliation enough, 
and everywhere rejected his Legislature. The 
predatory rings alone supported the movement, 
and that with the impulse of famishing wolves. 
The Senator from Indiana makes the follow- 
ing statement of figures, which, without any 
explanation, is calculated to mislead : 

“To show the oxtent of the revolution that has 
beon offected in Tennossee singe last yerr I refer to 
tho election returns. Gonoral Grant in 1868 received 
56,757 voles, and Seymour received 26,311 votes. 

rant’s majority was over 80,000, Phat was in No- 
vembor, 1808. In August, 1869.some nine months 
afterward, Senter received 119,835 votes; Stokes, 
55,196 votes; being within a very fow votes of the 
nambor that Grant received in 1868. Hore was an 
inorenge of 91,768 votes in nine months, showing a 
complete revolution, that thelaws of Lonnesseo had 
boen brokon down, and that the men disfranchised 
by tho laws of ‘Tonnesseo all voted.” : 

‘ Ifthe honorable Senator had desired he might 
have given the vote of 1867, which was for 
Brownlow, 74,484 ; for Wtheridge, 22,540, Gen- 
eral Grant received 17,806 lessthan Brownlow. 

‘This ‘does not even give any idea of the legal 
vote of the State; for since the presidential 
election of 1868, and just before the guberna- 
torial election of 1869, the supreme court had 
decided that all persons that had received cer- 
tificates ‘under the law of 1865 could not be 
deprived of the right of franchise under the 
law of 1867; and youths that had arrived of 
age since the passage of the law, as well as 
immigrant citizens of the United States, were 
entitled to vote. 

Under Governor Senter’s predecessor there had beon 


registered under the law of 1867, as returned from 
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Number of persons entitled to registration, 180,000 


The entire vote of the State T estimate at 
210,000.: Thug there were about 30,000 voters 
disfranchised.. That many entitled to vote did 
not, as the: vote cast was only 175,369, I am 
satisfied, and that several thousand persons 
voted who were distranchised I, am satisfied ; 
but that 91,000 Gisfranchiged. persons voted no 

1 man will assert who has-any knowledge of the 
facts. The next position of.the Senator is 
equally without any reliability except just 
truth enough to mislead, no.doubt from imper- 
fect information: - : ` 


“Fopr months after that, in December, 1869, an 


clection. was: held: for-mzembers: of a constitational: 
convention. - There: were seventy-five members to 
be elected. There were 63,630-votes cast. The Union 
men did ‘not vote ekcépt in small numbers; they 
could not. The ‘votes were cast chiefly by:rebels; 
and.of the seventy-five men elected to that conven- 
tion sixty-eight had been rebels.” p t 

t The Union-men-could not vote,” says the 
Senator.. .Many of them. did: not, he. might 
have said, because.they had been advised to 
act.so. by nearly the entire delegation in Con- 
gress, while many did-vote. . Why. did he not 
say that the only question. before the people 
was that of ‘‘negro suffrage,” and: that in 
nearly every case the ‘‘ white man’s candidate 
was defeated??? The convention met; they. 
made a constitution giving: equal rights to all 
citizens. . The white and the colored voted for 
and against the. constitution without distinc- 
tion. .Both elections were conducted in peace 
and harmony. At the last, so far as heard 
from, there were over 180,000.votes cast.: . But 
rising to a sublime strain. of faney. which has 
had no realization amid. the realities of life, the 
Senator says: . . : 
“The condition: of things in Tonnesseo’ could 
scarcely be worse than it is. There isa reign of ter- 
ror prevailing in almost every county in that State. 
A freo election could not now'be beld in that State, 
unless perhaps in some portions of East Tennessee. 
I will not refer particularly to the Memphis mas- 
sacro in 1866, wheresome tity men were killed, some 
seventy or éighty wounded, some ninéty-one dwell- 
ings destroyed, and twelve school-houses, and a 
great deal of other property.” 

‘A free election could not now be held any- 
where in the State except East Tennessee,” 
says the Senator, when the only free elections 
that have been held in the State for ten years 
had just been held by all classes, white and 
colored, and without a single instance of insult 
or a violation of the peace in the entire State. 
“A reign of terror in almost every county in 
the State.’ Could audacity defy the truth 
more effectually? Are there no limits to licen- 
tious speech? Do neither the sanctity of the 
Senate, the love of country, the dread of pub- 
lio disapprobation, the respect of good men, 
the desire of true glory, the monitions of con- 
science, and the dictates of religion place no 
limits upon the glorious liberty of detraction? 
The grave Senator “ will not refer particularly 
to the Memphis massacre in 1866,’ yet gives 
the most extravagant estimate of the tragedy, 
and seems to rejoice in every instance of crime 
as if it were the pabulum of his soul. . Not 
content with Memphis of 1866, he hunts up 
the report of the Freedmen’s Bureau and that 
of the committee of the Tennessee Legislature 
in 1868, the former made from:.rumor, except 
in a few cases, the latter from ex parte testi- 
mony taken for effect just before an election. 
This, too, inthe period of disfranchisement 
and relentless extravagance enforced: by mili- 
tary power.: Of that period nothing can be said 
favorable to law and:order on the part of the 
destructive elements, a small proportion of.the 
people, of the disfranchised classes. Nor can 
anything good be affirmed of the manner in 
which the governing. minority. exercised their 
power. No period of history could be selected 
that would prove the folly and wickedness of 
an exclusive policy so effectually. . While I 
would not palliate in any degree the crimes com- 
mitted by this miserable organization 1 have as 
little respect for that mendacious report of an 
irresponsible committee which places an hon- 
orable Senator in.so unenviable a position as 
compels him to say.: D a 
: “The Senate will take: notice:that in the réport 
of the committeo which. has- just. been: read; while 
they admit the imperfection of their information, yet 
they put down the marders in that State as at least 
one a day. Tho- cvil has been spreading since that 
time, ‘The message of. Gevernor Senter, bis récent 
application. to the President for military assistance, 
his presence now, I believe, in this city for that pur- 
pose, and attendance upon the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee, prove that this. state of things is getting 
worse from day to day instead of better. So bold has 
this organization become in the State of Tennessce 
that not very long ago they held a public parade in 


| 


the city of Nashville. There they went under the 
name of: ‘The Pale. Faces, They did not call them- 
selves Kuklux, but Pale Faces.” 


» Murders. at one a day and. not all found! 
Noarrests! No indictments! No convictions! 
Allthe officers in the State Republican! What 
a deluge of crime! : What ample means to 
detect:and punish! .Blood of men erying from 
every hamlet for vengeance! The Governor 
sworn. to execute: laws against crime!. ‘The 
Kuklux stalk forth like the pestilence and the 
f $ $ ko 
people: perish at their nocturnal stroke ! ‘These 
shrouded ministers of death parade in the city 
of Nashville! A frightful law condemns-them 
to punishment, and no warrants issued! Sher- 
iffs, with posse at hand! Federal troops ready, 
and no. arrests attempted! Militia of the 
State ready at the Governor's call! Let us 
read the law. against masked marauders: 
An act to ‘preserve the public ponce. 

Section 1. Be itenacted:by the General Assembly of 
the State of Tennessee, ‘That if any person or persons, 
masked or in disguise, shall prowl, or travel, or ride, 
or walk through the country or towns of this State, 
to the disturbance of the peace or to thealarming 
of the citizens of. any portion of this State, on con- 
viction thereof shall be fined not less than $100 nor 
more than $500, and imprisoned in the county jail 
of thecounty whercin’convicted atthe discretion of 
the jury trying the case. . ives : 

Suc, 2. Be it further enacted, Thatif any person or 
persons disguised or in mask, by day or by night, 
shallenter upon the premises of another, or demand 
entrance or admission into the house or inclosuro 
of any citizen of this Stato, it shall be considered 
prima facie that his or their intention is to commit 
a felony, and such demandshall be decmed an.assault 
with an intent to commit a felony; and tho porson 
or persons so offending shall, upon conviction, be 
punished by imprisonment-in the penitentiary not 
less than ten years nor more than twenty years, 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That if any person or 
persons, 30. prowling, traveling, tiding, or walking 
through the towns or country of this State, masked 
or in disguise, shall or may assault another with a 
deadly weapon, he or they shall be deemed guilty of 
an assault with intent to commit murder in the first 
degree, and on conviction thereof shall suffer death 
by hanging: Provided, The jury trying the cause may 
substitute imprisonment.in the penitentiary for a 
period ofnotlessthan ten years nor more than twenty- 
one years. ; i 

‘Suc. 4. Be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the several judges of the circnitand criminal 
courts of the State to give this act in charge to the 
grand juries at each term of said courte > © 7o, 

Seo.b. Be it further enacted, Thatthe grand juries 
of this State shall haye full power to compel tho at- 
tendance of witnesses whenever thoy, or any one of 
their body, may suspect'a violation of tho provisions 
of this act... 3 Pts : ‘ 

Suc. 6. Beit further enacted, That the Governor of 
tho Stato is hereby authorized to offer a reward of 
$250 for the apprebension and delivery to tho sheriff 
or jailor of any county in this State any person who 
may be guilty of tho violation of the second or third 
sections of this act. 3 i 
`- Sec. 7: Be wt Jurther enacted, That this act shall take 


effect from and after its passage. : 


Passed January 30, 1870. ‘ 
. W. CN. PERKINS, 
Speaker of the House of fepravertatioes, 
a D: B. THOMAS,  . 
Lena ii Speaker of the Senate, 
A true copy of the original now on file in my office. 
i C Aed. BGETC , 


EA pa Secretary of State. 

This is the law-enacted by the present Legis- 
lature; that of the former body was not more 
stringent. Let us turn to the statutes of the 
State and read the means placed in the hands 
of the supreme. executive officer without any 
military force of any kind. This will show 
why writs have not been issued, why arrests 
have not been made, why convictions have 
not been had; why military aid alone was 
demanded always just before elections. Not 
because the laws did not condemn the guilty 
to punishment; not becatse crime has not 
heavy and severe penalties pronounced against 
it ; not because the officers for the préservation 
of the peace have not the most ample powers 
to make arrests ; not because convictions could 
not be had in the courts, most assuredly. Will 
any man be so rash after he reads the laws 
as to assert that arrests could’ not be:made or 
convictions obtained when it. is known ‘that 
every judge was a member’ of: the ‘party in 
power, that every juror must be-a voter, that 
every officer was in harmony: with the Gov- 
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ernor? Let: us read the law providing: for 
officers whose duty it is to preserve. the peac 
of the State. : eA eee 

Tread now. from the code of Tennessee: 

“Sxc..4983. ‘Lhe. sheriff is the principal conserv- 
ator of the peace in his county, and it is. his duty to 
suppress all affrays, riots, routs, unlawful assemblies, 
insurrections, or other breaches of the peace; to do 
which he may summon to his aid as ‘many. of itho 
malo inhabitants of the county as he thinks proper. 

“Src. 4934. The judicial ‘and ministerial officers 
of justice in the State, and the mayor, aldermen, 
marshals, and police of cities and towns are also 
conservators of the ponco, and required to aid in the 
prévention and suppression of public offenses, and 
ror t purpose may act with ‘all the power of the 
sherk... : ; cme a ` 3 

Sec. 4935. All officers authorized to execute judi- 
cial process in this State who find or have reason to 
apprehend that resistance will be made to the ex- 
ecution thereof. may command the aid of the male 
inhabitants, as above prescribed for suppressing riots. 

“Src. 4936. If it appear to the Governor that the 
power of any county is not sufficient to enable the 
sheriff to execute process delivered to him, he may, 
on application of the sheriff, order such posge or 
military force as is necessary from any other county 
or counties. ‘a í r 

“Suc, 4937, If any.person commanded to aid un- 
der.the provisions of this chapter any magistrate or 
officer, without good cause, refuses or neglects to 
obey such command, he is guilty of a misdemeanor. 
.Sre. 4988. [famagistrate or officer, having notice 
of any unlawful act provided against in this chapter, 
neglects or refuses to do his duty in the prevention 
of the public offense, he is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

“Hec. 4939. It is the duty of all peace officers who 
know or have reason to suspect any person of being 
armed with the intention of committing a riot or 
affray, or of assaulting, wounding, or killing another 
person, or of otherwise breaking the peace, to arrest 
such person forthwith and take him before some 
Justice of the peace.” : 

Here are laws against crimes and all dis- 
turbers of the peace; here are officers pro- 
vided for the preservation of the peace, and 
over all a Governor of the State,the represent- 
ative of the will and conscience of a sovereign 
people, elected by more than sixty thousand 
majority, and a suffrage of one hundred and 
twenty thousand voters, representing seven 
hundred thousand people, asking the Presi- 
dent of the United States for troops to hold in 
check, not his opponents, but his supporters, 
giving color to the accusation made by polit- 
ical gamblers and mercenary spies that they 
are a race of fraternal assassins. O pre- 
sumption!. O impudence! have you no bounds? 
Credulous and deluded people, who. believe 
such fictions woven from ambition,resentment, 
and fear, hear the use made of the testimony 
of this Governor bya grave Senator, lashed 
into a tower of ferocious passion over the dying 
and the dead that are sinking beneath the 
unchecked lawlessness of these same constit- 
uents and supporters of a. loyal Governor. 
After the frightful picture of 1868, the Senator 
says, ‘‘ but the evil has been spreading since 
that time.’’ His (the Governor’s) presence in 
Washington and demand for troops: ‘prove 
the state of things is getting worse instead of 
better.’’ Then, says the report of the Legisla- 
ture, the murders were one a day and not all 
got. Ifthey.in one year, from 1867 to 1868, 
reached the number of one a day, how many 
would they average at this time? 

These masked murderers marched through 
Nashville, and assassins are permitted as Pale 
Faces to enter the legislative halls, The good 
‘Governor hastens to Washington, shouting— 

: : | “Alas! poor country; 

Almost afraid to know itself! It cannot i 
Be called our mother, butour grave; where nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile; - 
Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that rent the air 
Are mado and; marked; where violent sorrow seems 
A inodern ecstasy: the dead man’s knell ae 
Is therescarce ask’d; for whom ; and good men’s lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or ere they sicken.” 

Such is the horrid picture of erimes rolling 
wave on wave, until their gory summits stain 
the skies. 1 
even iun the days of the power and active labors 
of this diabolical organization? But the Sen- 
ator, with a power characteristic of him for 
general and. comprehensive grouping of facts 


Can credulity trust such a romance, . 


and fictions which cover a great extent of time, 
combines: all these elements of crime, actual 
and imaginary, into the awful present, making 
the; social condition of the State to-day one 
dreadful hell of terror, oppression, and death. 
Po establish this frightful picture of loath - 
some horror. the testimony of General Forrest is 
invoked ; a witness suitable forthe purpose;.an 
instrumentality designed by some Nemesis of 
wrath to prove the people of Tennessee a con- 
gregated band of Thugs, the organized, sworn 
conspirators against virtue, industry, and honor 
—a regularly constituted fraternity of assassin- 
ation and torture. This. evidence Governor 
Senter is made to furnish against his constit- 
uents when before the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee of the House. To the following ques- 
tion he answered: 

‘By Mr. Woop: p 

“What proportion of the entire population of 
the State have participated in these Kuklux out- 
rages ? eat TA ` 

ES nswer. Tho only statement we havo had that 
was looked upon as authentic was made by General 
Forrest, that therò were forty thousand Kukluxin 
‘Tonnessee,”’ oe 

This statement, taken from the interview 
between General Forrest and the moat unre- 
liable of all that unreliable race of accidental 
beings—for no creative power would ever admit 
them the workmanship of his hands—was pub- 
lished in 1868,and afterward denied by Forrest. 
Yet this wholesale condemnation of a State, 
for it is nothing else, is called by the Governor 
an authentic statement. The Governor him- 
self does not believe these figures, if they were 
even madeasalleged. The next question shows 
that Mr.. Woop understood the value of Gen- 
eral Forrest’s testimony better than the Gov- 
ernor: f 

“ Question. General Forrest is notgenerally looked 
upon as a reliable man in his statements, is he? > 

“ Answer. Fo is ashooting man, and I reckon I 
had better not say much about that; but my con- 
clusion is, reasoning upon the subject, that there 
must bo a very stringent organization, not only well 
organized, but well officered, from the fact that. they 
havé committed these outrages, and neither money 
nor law hus been able to reach them.’’ i 
I am satisfied, and. upon the statement of 
Governor Senter, that he had no fears of For- 
rest or his clang. 

But let us see the use made bythe honorable 
Senator of this little piece of diplomacy on the 
part of the Governor : 

“Thero are two points in that to which I cal} the 
attention of the Senato: first, that according to Qen- 
eral Forrest there are forty thousand’ in ‘Tennessee ; 
and then to the perfect illustration that:is given of 
the effect cf.the terror created there, which has fol- 
lowed Governor Senter to this city, in his testimony 
before the committee, for he says he reckons he had 
better not speak. very frecly in regard to General 
Forrest, because he is. a shooting man. When the 
Governor of the State cannot speak frecly because 
the terror of this organization follows him to the 
capital of the United States, what shail. be said of 
the people of that State who livein, the. midst of 
these enemies, who are without official power and 
protection? They cannot speak freely, and they dare 
not testify to the nameless outrages that are com- 
mitted from day to day in their neighborhood und in 
their very presence.” 

Forrest in arms and Governor Senter fleeing 
to Washington for troops to suppress his forty 
thousand Kuklux! Think of the terror of this 
valorous Governor, afraid to speak about the 
fierce head center of the clan at the distance 
of one thousand miles from the scene. True, 
the Governor says he is. not afraid, that he 
sportively waived an opinion of his credibil- 
ity in his absence ; still he called the bravado 
“a shooting man,” and the credulous believe 


the Governor trembles in terror at his name. | 
But aside from this ridiculous picture, bound | 


to be read. over a broad expanse of country 
and be believed by many good and deluded 
people, I come now to give the real testimony 
of the Governor. ‘These stories are mag- 
nified fivefold,” says he. ‘*The-condition of 
the State in respect to law and order has been 
improving from 1866. to the close of 1869.” 
He then mentions five or six cases of outrages, 


i 


None of them, except one, were of a political 
character. . The cause of his asking for troops 
is not easily comprehended’ unless it-be pre: 
cisely what he says, that if he had troops he 
could keep the peace. Certainly he conid. He 
does ‘not say there is any necessity for them: 
The, Legislature, it is true, repealed: the Jaw 
authorizing the Governor to equip militia; and 
very properly. Who that has witnessed the 
effect of that pernicious system ever wishes 
again to see one party called out to overawe 
another in the same State? The Governor in 
his testimony fails to make out a decent. pre: 
text for military power in the State. It was 
but another of the many political moves suited 
to a political gambling-table. : 

I will now call the attention of the public 
to other and more competent testimony. I 
will insert an extract from a letter of Hon. E. 
D. Farensworth, of Nashville, now presiding 
officer in the Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows of 
the United States. This gentleman is so well 
known to this large, intelligent, and benevolent 
body of Americans that | need not but refer 
tohim. His present position is one of the most 
honorable in the Republic, quite ag much so as 
that of the Executive of the nation. I intro- 
duce this to. show the general condition of the 
State. If not so gloomy and peculiarly imag- 
inative as that of the honorable Senator from 
Indiana, it is more strictly limited by common 
sense and truthfulnegs : 


CHATTANOOGA, March 17, 1870, 

Dear Sir: At the request of friends and citizens 
friendly to the interests of the State of ‘Tennessee 
I left Nashville yesterday in company with Hon, 
Henry Cooper and others for Washington, for the 
purpose of truly and faithfully representing to whom 
it may concern our candid opinion of the political 
condition of the State of Tennessee. You havo 
known me, sir, for many years, and know that I do 
not nor ever did take any part in polities. I am 
by birth a northern man, as well as so educated. I 
have lived a number of yearsin Nashville. I took 
no active part in tho late war, having been an active 
member of the order of Odd Fellows for many years. 
I did use all the means, mental and otherwise, in my 
power to prevent our order from being disrupted 
during the war, when attempts were made in some 
southern States to disrolve their connection with tho 
Grand Lodge of the United States. Irejoice to sa, 
‘Tennessee or Tennessee Odd Fellows never took 
any part in such dissolution, save to’ oppose it. 
suceeeded in so far as L could in keeping our order 
as it is and was—a unit, In September, 1868, the 
Grand Lodge of the United States, as you are aware, 
clected me to the chief executive ofliceof that body. 
In that position I am in constant communication 
with very many lodges of our order throughout 
Tennesses, as well as all the other States. Thereare 
now about one hundred lodges of our order in active 
work in this State, und I am satisfied thereis scarcely 
a single lodge in the State which has not members 
who are northern men by. birth. In every lodge in 
the State the itmost harmony prevails; no distinc- 
tions aro known or felt. At the Jast session of: tho 
Grand Lodge of Tennessee, last November, : that 
body elected a northern man, always a Union man, 
as their representative to represent them in the 
Grand Lodge of the United States, and over four 
opposing candidatés who were all southern men. 
have been through the State in nearly every section 
of-it during the post year, and I say ta you as an 
Odd Fellow that I believe thecondition of this State 
politically to be more quict, orderly, and peaceablo 
than at any time for years. I am free to say that 
in my opinion if the State is left to her own people, 
aud the government in their hands, tho State 
will rapidly and surely attain her original position, 
and her people will become happy and prosperous. 
You know, sir, that opposed the rebellion. Can- 
dor, experience, and truth induce me to. say. that 
Tennessec is as quiet, as loyal, and true to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States as any State north of 
the Ohio river,andI am for two years pastas familiar 
with many of the northern States as Lam with Ten- 
nessee, having traveled through them, and speak 
advisedly. 

Yours, &e., E. D. FARENSWORTH. 
Hon. JosEru S. FOWLER, 

United States. Senator, Washington, D. C. 


CLEAVELAND, TENNESSEE, 
i April 9, 1870. 
Dear Sir: Having implicit faith in your integrity 
ag ‘a, man, your purity of purposeas a politician, and 
warmth as a friend, Í take pleasure in responding to 
the questions contained in your letter of the 5thin- 


i stant. Youask, “How do you stand on the:proposi- 


tion to reconstruct Tennessee?” I answer.cmphatic- 
ally, against reconstruction, ‘What is the state of 
your county as regards law and order ?’’, I answer, 

have lived in this county since L was mustered out 
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of the Army in 1865. Civil law hasbeen in full force; 
no‘violgtiong of law. that have not been ‘promptly 
punished. Captain Champion was first sheriff after 
the war; Captain Norwood since Champion’s time. 
Norwood is a Republican, a good ‘officer, and was 
redlected the other. day for two years longer. “You 
ask, “How many. outrages. have been. perpetrated 
since the August election?’ Tanswer, one and the 
only one, and that by.an ex~Federal soldier upon ‘an 
ex-rebel soldier, six or seven miles from. this place. 
Armstrong, who was a member of the fourth Ten- 
nessée cavalry, United States Army, shot and killed 
Jackson, who was a lieutenant in tho rebel army, 
while the latter was tied ona horse as a prisoner. 
You ask, ‘Are. Union men and colored men safe in 
your county?” I answer, perfectly safe. Colored 
nien enjoy the same privileges as the white, and not 
one single ‘instance can be shown where a colored 
man, or his, family has. beon treated other than the 
law allowed in this county. No violence has been 
attempted or allowed, and a colored man has the 
same rights in oar courts that the white man, has, 
and -his rights are respected. and acknowledgad. 
Union men are.as safe hero as in any city of the 
North; * ik Cane aa *% & + a 
~ Wo want no military; wo need none. The men 
who, ore attempting this outrago upon the people 
are poritioal gamblers, 

` I am, sir, your friend, D. M. NELSON, 
Hon. Josern S. Fowrer, Washington, D. O. 


_. We concur in the statemont of Colonel Nelson and 
indorse it as true. ; 
JAMES J, KELLEY, 
HENRY JOSEPH, 
C. a OSHPH, 


H. LOW, 
D. G. ROBERTSON 


Tho above wero all ofiiecrs and soldiors in tho 
U ton Army, : on 
~~ I horoby concur. . 


R. M: EDWARDS, 
Laté Colonel Fourth Tennessee Cavalry. 


‘I indorso the within statomont as true, 
. THOMAS D. GALLOWAY,t 
M. W. LEGG 


Asbury B. Connor, sheriff of Hamilton county, duly 
sworn, says: : 

Knows of no combination known as Kuklux Klans, 
No obstruction tolaw, Knowsof nomwurderin twelve 
months, Knows of no onirogo on Union mon or ne- 
groes on account of political opinions.. All live in 
enjoyment of thoir rights withontinsult or oppres- 
sion, “No ifdulty in exacuting legal processes. No 

ald, °° 


need of military’ 
“Certified by ; J. W. JAMES, 
Sie Clerks and: Master Chancery Court 
eS ae < at Chattanooga, Tennessee, 


W.W, MoCarly, shoriff of Haroman county, sworn 
before Q. H. Andorson, justioe of the péace, says: 

Knows of no combination known as Kuklux Klan. 
No obstruction to Jaw, and no outrages on Union 
citizens and negroes by suob organization. Nomur- 
der in county in last six months. Knows of no out- 
ruge, or persons boing whipped on account of polit- 
igalopivions, Union mon and negroes aro permitted 
to enjoy their rights without insult or oppression. 
No difigulty in executing processes. No militar aid 
needed. : 


J. M. Henderson, of MoMinn county, says: 

Thero- bas been no secret political association since 
the war. NoKuklux Klans. No obstruction to exe- 
cution of law, No outrages upon Union citizons and 
‘negroes. Two white men, both formerly robols, have 
been killed:in the last six months; both of these in 
personal private quarrels, No Union man ornegro 
abused or whipped.. No outrages committed, Union 
mon and negroes livein the enjoyment of theirrights 
without, molestation: Legal processes can bo exe- 
guted without the nid of militia or Federal troops. 
No obstruction tothe execution of the law. 

The above is fully certified and indorsed by— 


aA LDY, Sheriff. 
J; 8 GARRISON, Deputy Sherif. 
T. W. BROCK, Depa, Ska E 


processes without aid of militia or Federal troops. 


BOWE Ce atv aao ESON WOLKE. 
Major J. W. BE : 

jor W. W. WILLI 
Hon. A. A, KYLE, 
N.C. KYLE i 
W. P. ELLEN WATERS, 
H. 8. ROGERS, 

W.R. PEARSON, 

Hon. JOHN NETHERLAND. 

All of tho abovo persons entitled to the highest 
eredibility. 

John Baker, sheriff of Hickman county, 
Tennessee, acknowledged before E. Walker, 
judge twelfth judicial circuit, says: 

“Ho has executed processes in different parts of 
county, and hag never met with registance or been 
threatened in discharge of duties. No military aid 
is required. Loyal’men, white or black, areas safe 
and protected in_life, liberty, and property in said 
county as in any State or county in the United States. 
Has never known the laws more respected and obeyed, 
faithfully administered, and the people more peace- 
able than at the present time. No one need fear 
molestation on account of political opinions... The 
sentiment of the whole people is, ‘Let us have 
peace’ ” ae 

Judge B.. Walker, twelfth judicial circuit, 
corroborates the above statement, and certifies 
tg its correctness and truthfulness, and states 
that to be the condition throughout his circuit. 

To this list I might add the affidavits of the 
sheriff, D. J. Martin, of Franklin county; of 
Thomas Finch, ajustice of the peace of the same 
county; ‘Thomas M. Pryor, justice of the peace; 
James T. Enochs, deputy clerk of the county 
court, and Thomas J. Jackson, clerk.of circuit 
court, all to the same effect as the foregoing. 
Theaffidavitsof Moses M. BoxandR. W.Cooley, 
sheriff and deputy sheriff of Humphrey county, 
give substantially the. same statement. The 
affidavit of J. E. Vincent, sheriff of Weakley 
county, gives the same, as also those of the 
present and late sheriffs of Maury county. 
Alfred Bryant, of Carroll county, swears to the 
facts of the outrage in that county, shows that 
it was not political, that the laws can be exe- 
cuted without any difficulty, and that peace and 
the enjoyment of equal rights to all are pro- 
tected. A remonstrance from many citizens 
in White county affirm the tranquillity and good 
order of the county. 

1 might add the testimony of nearly every 
judge in the State, and the sheriffs of the coun- 
ties of Middle and West Tennessee, much of 
which is in my bands, and some of which I 
have inserted. I have endeavored to inform 
myself from these sources. They are not rebel, 
but Republican, and many of them Federal sol- 
diers.. From all the information I have I am 
satisied that there is no such order as the 
Kuklux or its equivalent now in: Tennessee; 
that our crimes are not of a party character, 
but personal and inseparable from the vices 
common to all peoples; that the law cean be 
executed without any difficulty by the officers 
of the peace without the aid of the military 
power; that the State was never in a more 

eaceable condition than at present. I would 
by no mèans desire to keep back anything that 
would illuminate this question. Having said 
what I deemed my duty, I return now to the 
question ‘before the Senate. : 

Believing as I do that we have notthe power 
in the case of. Georgia to impose a dead Lexis: 
lature upon an unwilling people I must oppose 
it. - And again, that if there did exist such a 
power, wrested by strained and-doubtful con- 
struction, it would-be- unwise in the present 
case to exercise it, as this ‘is not such an occa- 
sion as demands'so grossa departure from the 
principles of democratic government as under- 
stood by the American people. nEn 


5, 


‘recéntly discarded slavery: 


-The remedy for the evils in Georgia is to 
be found in the silént but ever-active influence 
of education, enterprise in the cultivation and 
advancement of her material interests ; a full, 
liberal, jast recognition of the rights guarantied 
by our Government and enjoyed by the people 
in the past. 


< The southern people enjoyed the freest. gov- 


the right to hold office. : The complete restor- 
ation of all these privileges to the whole peo- 
ple is the: sole“and sovereign remedy for all 
their. social and political. evils, 

I have seen the restrictive principle tested to 
the bitter end in Tennessee, and have found 
it fraught with mischief, corruption, political 
demoralization, despotic authority. rudely and 
indecently exercised; discontent, resentment, 
hatred, and assassination. These have. been 
the sad fruits of oppression, as they wereafter 
the conquest of the English by the Normans, 
which led to the tyrannical laws which were 
removed only by the restoration of Saxon rule. 

No sooner was there a prospect ofa return to 
equal rights than the evils began to disappear 
like bats at the dawn of day. Iam entirely 
satisfied if the country could understand’ the 
influence of the return of republican govern: 
ment in ‘Tennessee that they would be far bèt- 
ter satisfied than ever of its inestimable value 
and capacity to guard the rights and interests 
of the people. ‘Ihe lesson taught by the re- 
strictive system enforced by military power 
is one not to be forgotten or disregarded. ` It 
proves that when authority hasto be maintained 
by State militia there is neither merit nor 
decency in it. The American people demand 
refinement and the liberal reign of ideas. They 
will respect no other, and no power can force 
obedience to any other. The sending by arbi- 
trary enactment a Governor who would return, 
the conqueror, to enforce upon an unwilling 
people a Legislature contrary'to the express 
letter of their fundamental law and ‘the genius 
of republican government would draw forth 
nothing but bitter:and unrelenting hatred. It 
would turn the State into a political hell that 
would consume every germ of returning peace 
and fraternal love. -` l 

I have a deep and earnest regard for the 
peace and prosperity of that devoted and sadly 
mutilated section of the Republic; and hold 
the safety and purity of our free institutions, 
the liberty and tranquillity of the people above 
all party, all earthly considerations. I would 
gladly do anything consistent with my convic- 
tions of duty to restore harmony to both par- 
ties and to protect the humblest citizëù from 
outrage. I know perpetual menace and the 
sword will only augment the evils and feed 
the flames of civil discord. Nothing bat a 
generous confidence and manly courage can 
break down the fears, resentments, and distrust 
that a demoralizing and terrible war has þe- 
queathed to that.section. 

If a criminal code of laws is adopted to be 
administered -by a Federal judiciary and en- 
forced by Federal marshals, aided by the Federal 
Army, local ‘self-government is at an end. 
Apply this system to one half of this Union 
‘and it will-soon cover the whole. . This idea 
‘aust be abandoned if free government is to be 
maintained. The other alternative embraced 
in the proposition of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. DRAKE] is the surrender not only of local 
self-government, but justice and sound public 
‘policy to the military arm of the Government, 
already beginning to overshadow the liberties 
ofthe country. I cannot consent to favor a 
system that:will render our recently acquired 
fréedom more onerous. and oppressive than our 
Is: it wise, on -so 
great a question, totake counsel from‘our fears 
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and our interests for arguments to sustain a 
theory that can only exasperate opponents and 
friends into open enmity? Is it prudent? Is 
it reasonable to invoke force in a contest where 
hope and faith and justice alone can conquer? 


Northern Pacific Railway. 
SPEECH OF HON. E. CASSERLY, 


OF CALIFORNIA, | 
IN THE SENATE oF THE UNITED STATES, 


April 20 and 21, 1870. 

Thejoint resolutión (S. R. No. 121) authorizing the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company toissueits bonds 
for the construction of its road, and to secure the 
same by mortgage, being under consideration in the 
Senate— sa 

Mr. CASSERLY said : 

Mr. Presipenr: Theamendmentofthe Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tursan ] deserves to be 
adopted. It provides that the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, in consideration of the new 
grants and powers bestowed. upon it by the 
measure now before us, in addition to the very 
great privileges and. possessions given by ex- 
isting laws, shall at all times transport free 
of charge the troops of the United States, with 
their stores and munitions of war. It is apro- 
vision which will operate most upon those oc- 
casions when our troops are moved upon the 
railroad to suppress Indian disturbances. by 
which the road is menaced. In this, or in any 
view, the amendment deserves the support of 
every Senator who proposes at all to consider 
the interests of the country whenever a railroad 
company is before us asking great donations 
of public land and extended privileges. It is 
a provision which should have been in the 
charter of every one of the railroad companies 
which have had such donations and privileges, 
That it was not inthe charters of the great 
roads between the Mississippi and ‘the Pacific 
ocean is a reproach upon the dominant party 
in Congress which passed those charters, carry- 
ing with them subsidiesin land and money more 
munificent than ever were lavished by any Gov- 
ernment in modern times upon a private com- 
pany. “No good reason can be given why this 
clear right was not then secured to the Gov- 
ernment. | as f 

In those days Senators of the majority had 
at least this excuse, that they were acting in 
profound ignorance of the whole subject-mat- 
ter. They knew little or nothing of.the nature 
of the route of the great central line; still less, 
if possible, of the cost of the constraction; and 
they underrated entirely the amount of busi- 
ness which was to spring up to support the 
road while it was being built, and as soon as it 
was completed. Congress was misled by the 

ersistent misrepresentations with which its 
Halis were filled at that time. I do not say 
intentional misrepresentations ; itis not neces- 
sary for my case that I should say so. I may 
also concede that the great companies which 
were here urging those memorable bills were 
themselves nearly as much in the dark as was 
Congress in regard to the main points which I 
have justmentioned. Itis also true that those 
bills were swept through under the highest 
pressure of civil war, when men hardly paused 
at any measure which tended in any way to 
bind together all parts of the Union, and es- 
pecially the Atlantic sea-board in the Hast and 
the Mississippi valley in the center, with the 
Pacific coast in the far West. 

All that is entirely changed now. Senators 
now are well informed as to the nature of the 
work to be undertaken by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. Senators know—they can- 
not pretend any ignorance—that for the length 
of it, it is the easiest road to buildin the whole 
world of railroads. Compared with any other 
great. railway, there is upon its line less-heavy 


work, there are fewer broadriversto be bridged, 
fewer high summitsto be overcome, fewer wide 
valleys or deep chasms to be spanned or filled. 
Beyond this, and much morethan this, itsroute 
lies through a finer and more fertile country, 
taken altogether, than is traversed by any other 
railroad line of anything like the samelength in 
the United States or on the globe. All this is 
well understood. No one pretends to doubtit. 


Tn.all this debate no question -has ‘been made, 


of it by any friend of this measure. On the 
other hand, our civil war is over; we have our 
great central line of railway completed, and in 
full operation across the continent; the fever 
and the fears of the war are past, and there is 


no longer the intense pressure for a Pacific | 


railroad as a military necessity. 

In acting now we act with our eyes open and 
in the full light of a wholly different situation. 

How, then, is it that the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Howarp] who has charge of this 
bill can gravely propose that because from 
1861 to 1864 Congress gave up whatever was 
demanded by the railroads you, Senators, 
shall continue the same extraordinary policy 
now? Because in the headlong rush of the 
war you left with the railroads the right to 
demand of the Government compensation for 
carrying its soldiers, their supplies and muni- 
tions of war, even in the defense of the roads 
against attack from hostile Indians, the argu- 
ment of the Senator is that you are to do the 
same now amid profound peace; and that 
otherwise you will improperly discriminate 
between these transcontinental railways. As 
if, sir, the changed circumstances did not of 
themselves irresistibly command you to -dis- 
criminate ! ; 

T cannot imagine an argument so bare of 
merit or justice. You know that the country 
is struggling with a burden of taxation which 
every man in the land feels, from the richest 
to.the poorest, and which the richest most 
largely escape and the. poorest most largely 
bear. Yet in the same act by which you 
enlarge the immense grants of land and priv- 
ileges already made to this company you pro- 
pose to leave to it the right to demand from 
the Government of the United States hundreds 
of thousands of dollars per annum for the trans- 
portation of its soldiers, their munitions and 
supplies, to protect the road from destraction. 
Nay, more, you propose the same thing in the 
event of a war threatened or existing with any 
foreign Power, and to add that to all the other 
heavy burdens of such a period. 

What it is said you did in ignorance you pro- 
pose to repeat in knowledge. 
bave been held free from blame for what you 
did then because you knew no better, you can- 
not escape condemnation for what you propose 
to do now when you know it is without neces- 
sity or excuse. 

I listened to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HowsLL] when he undertook to correct and 
deny with some warmth the declaration of the 
Senatorfrom Michigan [Mr. Howarp] that the 
entire railroad policy of which this bill is a 
striking part is in all its features a Republican 
policy. The votes since had, the uniformity 
with which every amendment to guard the 
rights of the people and theinterests of the Gov- 
ernment has been rejected, must have satisfied 
the Senator from Iowa of his error. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan was right. If the Senate 
is Republican the policy is Republican, and 
this measure is a Republican measure in all 
its enormity. It will be so regarded, and 
rightly regarded, by the country. The most 
decided opponent of the Republican party in 
this Chamber and elsewhere could not desire 
for that party a more assailable position. As 
a question before the country I am not unwill- 
ing that they shall take such a position., 

Mr. CORBETT. We can take it. 

Mr. CASSERLY. “Fhear a Senator declare 


If you could. 


| 


| the party which controls Congress. 


t 


that they can take it. Very good, sir. The 


future will show whether they can afford to take 
it. "The Senator may be able to speak’for his 
party. -He certainly is for himself: He, too, 
like the Senator from Michigan, avows ‘this 
to be a Republican measure. They ought to 
know, and the majority here’ should know. 
which’has steadily sustained this measure thus 
far against all amendment. 

All'this justifies mein discussing somewhat 
that view of the measure. I should not oiher- 
wise have done so. For the sake of the country 
it is better that-a bad measure should fail than 
that it should pass though to the detriment of 


` Every such measure as this inevitably be- 
comes, when an issue. is made upon it, a Re- 

ublican measure. Since I have been here I 
have observed the course of the political ma- 
jority of this body in relation to grants of this 
kind, and indeed in relation to every measure, 
when, in any aspect of it the aggregated money 
power of the country in any one of its many 
forms, was or might be on the one side, and 
the rights of the people on the other. Almost 
invariably, as if in obedience to some control 
ling ‘Jaw, the action of the political majority 
has been on one and’ the same side, and that 
side not the side of the people. ` 

By and by all this will come to be fully under 
stood, if it is not now, among the people at- 
large. Then it will be for that party now and 
so long dominant in the Government which has 
taken upon itself the load of such a policy, to 
carry it if it can. Then I look to see the party 
to which I belong, still faithful to its old tradi- 
tions and honorable history as the child and 
champion of the people, rise to the height of its 
mission to deal with the great issues of the 
present; and, renewing its youth again asof old, 
move with resistless power in the cause of the 
many against the few, and against consolidated 
power in all its countless forms. _ Then will it 
cope with and overthrow the party miscalled 
Republican, which, day by day, and more and 
more with each succeeding monstrous measure 
it brings forth, proves. itself to be not in any 
sense the party of the people, but the party of 
those who would oppress the people in the 
interests of privilege aud monopoly; a party 
which in the name of humanity exhausts it all 
in one direction and looks with cold and un- 
friendly eye upon the masses, whether of the 
Old World or the New, against whom it bars 
the entry upon the public domain, while it 
bestows it in principalities of millions and mil- 
lions of acres to be held by railroad corpora- 
tions in mortmain ‘for the lifetime of more 
thapa generation of men. 

me this point Mr. Casseriy gave way for a 
motion to adjourn. After a general conver- 
sational debate of some length, the motion was 
not agreed to. } 

Mr. CASSERLY. . When I gave way I was 
speaking onthe atnendment of the Senator from 
Ohio, [Mr. Tuurmay, ] which provided that the 
United States shall always have the right to 
transport its troopsand supplies and munitions 
of war on this Northern Pacific railroad free of 
charge. When I rose to speak upon the amend- 
ment it was without preparation and with the 
intention to confine myself to the diseussion of 
theamendment. Ihave beensodrawnon by the 
course of my own remarks that I now feel called 
upon to speak of the history of the legislation 
by Congress in regard to this company, and of 
the general congressional policy of granting 
immense bodies of the public lands to railroad 
companies infee. Hence, I should have been 
glad if. the Senate had seen proper, under the 
circumstances, to consent to an adjournment. 
But as it has refused an adjournment, I shall 
be obliged to go on until a different result is 
reached, or until F conclude what I have to say. 

Having said all and more than I designed to 
say of the amendment now before the Senate, 
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The Senateresumed the consideration of the 
same subject. 

Mr. CASSERLY. . Mr. President, when the 
Senate adjourned yesterday 1 had taken a re- 
trospective glance at the relations between the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company and Con- 
gress in the year 1864, when the company ob- 
tained its charter and grant of lands, Resuming 
with that year, Ishall endeavor to show how 
much the company has already obtained from 
Congress, and what it is now demanding in 
addition. o a a, l 

‘Yesterday I recalled to the recollection of 
Senators the fact that in 1864 Congress was 
brought by an awakened public sentiment to a 
sudden halt in the policy which it had. been 
pursuing. Trefer, of course, to the policy of 
vast expenditures—TI do not mean to say wholly 
unfrnitfal of good, though at what cost !—the 
policy of granting to transcontinental railways 
aid in lands by millions and millions of a€tes, 
and subsidies‘in money to the amount of tens 
of millions of dollars. There was good reason 
for the public sentiment which so arrested 
Congress in. its career. What had been the 
éxtent.of the aid in lands and money granted 
by. Congress down to that period? I have 
some figures here from our most authentic 
source of information, the report of Mr. Wilson, 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
now upon our tables. I read from page 81 
of that report. It will be. understood, of 
course, that so far as it-speaks of aid in lands 
the figures as applied to 1864 will be subject to 
a diminution of the grants made since that 
year, including the great grants to this very 
railroad, the Northern Pacific, to the Atlantic 
and Pacific, and a few small grants to other 
railroads. Here are the words of this well- 
informed and experienced public officer: 

‘The total. amount. of:land. subsidies to. railroad 
and wagon-roads up to date is 185,890,794 acres, or 
200,404 square miles; equal tothe. combined area of 
Groat Britain and France, and exceeding that of 
Spain, Italy and Switzerland. In addition to these 
land grants Government loans of. credit have been 
made to the extent of $60,860,320, of which $24,371,000 
were issued to the Central Pasific ; $26,638,000 to the 
Union Pacific; -$6,803,000 to the Kansas -Pacific; 


$1,600,000 to the central branch of the Union Pacific, 
late Atchison and Piké’s Peak railroad ;'$1,628,320 
tothe Sioux City and ‘Pacific, and $820,000 ‘to the 
Western Pacific.” : - Maniego rees E E, 
-As T said, the land part of these vast grants 
of aid was not so great in 1864 as it has become 
since; but the extract-from the Land Com- 
missioner’s report sheds a flood of light on the 
situation as Congress met it in 1864. ` 
~ Congress, then, found itself in 1864 forced to 
abandon its policy of land and money grants. 
In the then condition of the country and- of 
public sentiment it could not do otherwise. It 
determined to grant no moré aid in'money. It 
determined, further, that any aid given should 
be confined to land. - Upon the solicitation of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, and in 
view of the undoubted national importance of 
the work, the purpose.of Congress was to make 
the land grant a liberal one, in fact the most 
valuable ever bestowed for railroad purposes.. 
The railroad company wasallowed substantially 
to fix its own terms. It knew what it wanted 
far better than Congress did. It asked all it 
wanted. If it erred at all'it did not err onthe 
side of asking too little.’ From all our inform- 
ation since there isno manner of doubt that the 
grant as made at that time for forty-seven mil- 
Tion acres, the finest great body of lands on 
the continent, was largely in excess of. the 
amount required to build this road, and of 
course still more largely in excess of any sound 
policy of granting aid. The two things are 
entirely different, [ take it. What is necessary 
to build a road complete, to equip it, and open 
it ready for business to the public, is one thing. 
What is called for in the way of substantial, 
efficient aid toward the same result is quite 
another thing. It is a perversion, allow me to 
say, of all sound policy as between the Govern- 
ment and its citizens to hold or for Congress 
to admit by legislation, that the Government 
shall in any case put into the hands of a rail- 
road company all the means required to com- 
plete the road, in its:road-bed, in its iron, in 
its equipments, so as to give the road substan- 
tially when finished to the company asits prop- 
erty out and out. This is not aiding the com- 
pany to build the road, Tt is building the road 
for it. Itis a paralysis of all individual energy ; 
it is a stifling of the wholesome fres'action o 
private enterprise." > ` Saat 

If the extent of the aid, gs it is called, is 
demoralizing, the mode of giving it is much 
worse. Under the policy horetotote and still 
pursued the grant of aid is limited in each caso 
to one private corporation. Congress has not 
only failed to pursue a sound policy, but it has 
industriously chosen the worst policy possible. 
In the first place, Congress should have begun 
by ascertaining as nearly as might be the prob- 
able cost of building any given road, Itshould 
then have bestowed its aid with liberality, or 
even munificence ; but always so that the pri- 
vate enterprise of.the country should be set in 
motion and should furnish its full part, while 
Government should supply the rest. It should 
always have insisted on the obvious provision 
that no more at least of the aid in money should 
be used than was required. o 

In the-next place, Congress should never 
have restricted its grant to the one company’ 
which first askedit. It should have ascertained 
whether.among the extensive railroad interests 
of the Union there were not other companies 
or individuals able and willing to buld the 
road on better terms for the eountry. Through: 
out Congress has treated the company chartered 
by.it as though it had the exclusive legal right 
to construct a road-on that. general route, and 
all other companies.and individuals as smitten 
with an incapacity to. construct or to receive 
aid for constructing... ai 2.008 ° 

All of these features were.necessary. Every 
one of them was studiously ignored... It would 
be. difficult. to imagine a system: for the con- 


struction of great public works. by immense 
public subsidies more utterly void of its most 
obvious essential elements... . ` 

The results are what might have been ex- 
pected. One result has been to build two great 
lines of railroad, to give them to the companies 
practically for nothing; to leave the companies 
the owners of vast tracts of lands; and in ad- 


‘dition to bestow upon a few leading stock- 


holders private fortunes of fabulous magnitude. 
Nor is this all. The effect of the system pur- 
sued by Congress on the morals of the country 
was necessarily most mischiévous. ‘Congress 
tempted the people. : It held out a lure to a 
class of our citizens naturally too speculative ; I 
mean the railroad men of the United States. 
It filled them with a fever of railroad adven- 
ture ; and by the prospect of immense gains 
to be realized out of congressional subsidies 
it excited them to engage in great railroad en- 
terprises without much or'any reference to the 
legitimate profits of the undertaking, Worst 
of all, the system vitiated all legislation in Con- 
gress on the subject of aid to railroads, and 
rendered a return to wholesome principles well 
nigh if not wholly impracticable. 
` The abuses of the past in, Congress rise up 
against all reformation. Whatwas then yielded 
as a special favor is now claimed as a settled 
right. What was an exceptional excess of the 
public liberality in the imminent emergencies 
of the war has now passed into an ordinary 
precedent. ‘To-day, in the midst of. peace, 
with one completed railway in full operation 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the railroad 
company interested in this bill is here demand- 
ing of us to be put on a war footing—on the 
vantage-ground of that military neeessity which 
knows no law and admits of no impossibility. 
If we hesitate we are censured,, We are found 
guilty of a great wrong if, with the best good- 
will to forward the building of thé road, we 
aim at the same time to protect the general 
interests and maintain the efficiency of the 
public-land system by keeping the lands free 
to the settler while we give the proceeds to the 
railroad company. In this, spirit, and in no 
other, the whole debate has been carried on 
by those Senators who. have thus, far 80 suc- 
cessfully sustained every obnoxious feature of 
this joint resolution against the most reason- 
able and the most unanswerable amend ments. 
In 1864 the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany was content with the act of Congress then 
passed and with the grants of lands then made. 
It was a grant substantially fixed by itself and 
far beyond any other ever. made, as is shown 
by the report of the Land Commissioner, from 
which I read a while ago. Taking the line of 
its road along its whole distance, from Lake 
Superior to Puget sound, two thousand miles, 
the calls of the grant are equal to forty seven 
million acres. Before T close I hope to show 
the Senate two extraordinary provisions of this 
joint resolution, both of them extending’ the 
length of the road, and, of course, increasing 
the lands granted. | One provision is for a 
third road not called for by the original charter; 
thatis, aroad direct from Portland to the term- 
inus of the branch road at Puget sound. By 
another provision the measure impliedly but 
effectually abrogates the limitation as to the 
point of divergence for the branch as fixed by 
the charter. - As so fixed that point is not to 
be further east than three hundred miles from 
the terminus on Puget sound. .The. company 
is to be allowed to alter that and to branch oft 
at any “convenient point.”’? This point the 
company may find it “convenient”. to. fix 
eight hundred or a thousand or twelve hundred 
miles east. of Puget sound instead. of three 
hundred miles, thus adding nearly one half 
more land to-its already. enormous grant. 
It has been constantly said that the company 
has an equity for the passage of this resolution 
ontwo grounds : first, thatit was contemplated 
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by the original act of Corgress that they should 
get the full amount of forty-seven million acres 
within the limits ‘specified; and second, be- 
cause, as is said, large quantities of the best 
lands in the sections granted to the company 
have been taken up by actual settlers. Both 
of these grounds will be answered by.a careful 
reading of the provisions of the original char- 
ier. Such a reading will show that Congress 
did not intend to guaranty to this company any 
particular quantity of land within the limits 
then fixed, It will also show that Congress 
had fally in mind the ordinary and obvious 
probability that from different causes the quan- 
tity of land obtainable by this company within 
the limit of forty miles on each side, first fixed 
by the grant, might fall short of the full amount 
of forty-seven million acres, and that it pro- 
vided for such a case byadding ten miles more 
on each side within which to make up defi- 
ciencies. The language of the grant is: 

“Every alternate section of public land, not min- 
oral, designated by odd numbers, to the amount of 
twenty alternate sections per mile, on cach side 
of said railroad line, as said company may adopt, 
through the Territories of the United States, and ten 
alternate sections of land per mile on each side of 
said railroad whenever it passes through any State, 
and whenever on the line thereof tho United States 
have full title, not reserved, sold, granted, or other- 
wiso appropriated, and free from preémption or other 
claims or rights at the time the line of said road is 
definitely fixed; and a plat thereof filed in the office 
of the Commissioner of the General Land Office.” 

The charter goes on, making still more clear 
what Congress:had in view at the time: 

“And whenever, prior to said time, any of such 
sections or parts of sections shall have been granted, 
sold, reserved, occupied by homestead settlers, or 
preémpted, or otherwise disposed of ?— 

The very ground now and here so much 
insisted upon by the friends of this bill as a 
new equity arising since the charter, was then 
fully in the mind of Congress and as fully pro- 
vided for. How provided for? In this way: 
‘‘other lands shall be selected by said company in 
lieu thereof, under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, in alternate sections, and designated by 
odd numbers, not more than ten miles beyond the 
limits of said alternate sections.” 

Congress therefore had in view what it 13 
said by Senators has since taken place, and is 
alleged to be the equity of the company for this 
new measure; that is, the appropriation of a 
portion of these lands by settlers; and it pro- 
vided for it. In what way? By allowing to the 
company the right to select other odd sections 
not more than ten miles beyond the limits of 
the main grant. Further, to show beyond any 
doubt that Congress did not intend to enlarge 
that additional limit or to guaranty any further 
lands, the two provisos are conclusive. The 
lirst proviso is: 

“Provided, That if said route shall be found upon 
the line of any other railroad route, to aid in the con- 
struction of which lands have been heretofore granted 
by the United States, as far as the routes are upon the 
same general line, the amount of land heretofore 
granted shall be deducted from the amount granted 
by this act.” 

There is still another proviso, covering the 
case of mineral lands : 

“Provided further, That ail mineral lands be, and 
the same are hereby, excluded from the operations 
of this act, and in Heu thereof a like quantity of 
unoccupied and unappropriated agricultural lands. 
in odd-numbered sections, nearest to the line of said 
road, may be selected as above provided.” 

These several clauses and provisos make the 
intent of Congress very plain ; and thoroughly 
dispose of the new equity set up here by Sen- 
ators. Lands taken up by settlers or other- 
wise disposed of within the first forty miles on 
each side of the road, might be made good, 
but only within the additional ten miles on 
each side. Mineral lands also are exempted 
from the grant, but may be selected for in like 
manner. Lands already granted for another 
road on the same general line, were to be de- 
ducted, and are not to be made good. Thus, 
when Congress means to allow other lands to 
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be selected in lieu of lands excepted from the 
grant, as mineral lands, or lands taken up by 
settlers or otherwise disposed of, it prescribes 
how they shall be selected and within what 
limits. On the other hand, when it means to 
deny any right to select other lands, as in 
place of lands already granted for another 
railroad, it so declares. 

Senators will take note that in respect to 
supplying deficiencies no distinction is made 
in the charter between lands ‘‘ granted, sold, 
or-reserved’’ by the United States and lands 
taken up by settlers under homestead or pre- 
emption rights. The bill now before us makes 
no distinction, though the deficiencies caused 
by settlers have been the only ‘‘equity’’ urged 
in the debate. Yet who does not see that in 
the nature of things Congress never could have 
intended to allow deficiencies for lands already 
granted or sold by the United States to be se- 
lected for outside of the additional ten miles 
oneach side limited expressly for that purpose? 

As we see, then, Congress foresaw and pro- 
vided for every conceivable case of deficiency 

+of lands within the limes of the grant, includ- 
ing the very case which is now urged upon us. 
This being so, I deny that there is. the least 
ground in equity, in common sense, or com- 
mon fairness for now saying because, as is 
alleged, the very state of things has occurred 
which Congress expressly provided for at the 
time, and must have considered in making 
this vast grant—that the company, after having 
acquiesced in these provisions and accepted 
the charter and the grant, is now, after six 
years, entitled to more lands and a further 
limit of ten miles on each side, making in all 
a belt of one hundred and twenty miles within 
which to select them. 

So far, then, as respects any equity growing 
out of the charter or the dealings of Congress 
with this company, there is simply no such 
thing. Itis a figment of the imagination. 

Thus far I have conceded to the triends of the 
bill that there were deficiencies within the limits 
of eighty miles first granted. Of the many sig- 
nificant, not to say suspicious features of the 
measure, one of the most so is that there is no 
proof before the Senate of the fact of defi- 
ciency. None whatever. We have simply a 
bare suggestion by the Senator from Michigan, 
[Mr. Howarp,] who has charge of the bill, 
that there isadeficiency, without saying where 
it is, how it arose, or what is its extent. He 
knows nothing and states nothing of his own 
knowledge. One or two Senators have made 
round assertions as to lands taken up in the 
valleys of Montana; but they have abstained 
from particulars. From the company or any of 
its officers we have not a word in the way of 


proof or statement. On this very striking head | 


I shall have more to say hereafter. 
‘ If the deficiency has arisen from grants or 
reservations made by Government it is not 
difficult to show it from the public offices. 
Why has not this been done? Deficiencies 
eaused by the taking up of lands by actual 
settlers have been alone put forward here. 
They if they exist are of course mainly on 
unsurveyed lands west of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, and necessarily rest in estimate. We 
have not had even an estimate from the com- 


any. 

But even if there are deficiencies from such 
a cause so great as to justify this bill, why are 
there? In 1864 the company was chartered 
and received its grant. By section six of its 
charter, ‘‘so soon’’ as the company “ fixed its 
general route, and as fast as required by the 
general construction of the road,’ the Presi- 
dent was required to have the lands surveyed 
within the limits of forty miles on each side of 
the road; and the odd sections were declared 
withdrawn after such survey, aud even before 
it. Here two questions arise. Did the com- 


pany fix its general route so as to have a sur- 


vey made and its lands withdrawn? If it did 
not, why was it? i 

There is no serious claim that the company 
has ever complied with the law even to this 
day. It has not yet fixed its general route; 
hence no survey has been made. The lands 
granted have never yet been withdrawn. The 
history of this portion of the company’s pro- 
ceedings has been very fully presented by Sen- 
ators who have preceded me, especially the 
Senator from Iowa, [Mr. HarLax, ] who spoke 
from the official evidence. The letter of the 
Commissioner of the Land Office, which has 
been read, covers the whole ground. It shows 
conclusively that the company, instead.of com- 
plying with the law by filing a map of its route 
made from actual survey on the ground, at- 
tempted to evade it by filing a diagram of an 
imaginary line, a mere paper survey, not even 
verified by the oath of the proper officer of the 
company. 

The Commissioner refused to accept such a 
paper as a basis for withdrawing the lands. 
He shows in his letter that in so acting he 
obeyed the law, and carried out the princi- 
ples of our land system as understood and ad- 
ministered by the Government. Earnestly do 
I commend to Senators who are disposed to 
vote for this bill, the Commissioner’s letter. It 
is in the Globe of Tuesday of last week. The 
result was the lands were not withdrawn, and 
have so remained from that day to this. 

The letter of the Secretary of the Interior 
of March 4, 1870, read here last Friday by the 
Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Howaxp,] shows 
that up to that date the lands had not been 
withdrawn. For this course of the company 
no defense has been attempted by the friends 
of the bill. Senators opposed to the bill have 
suggested reasons of a speculative nature; as 
that the company preferred to wait six years 
to see whether the great central line of rail- 
way should be a success or a failure; or to 
delay until these lands rose greatly in value 
from the enterprise of others before it would 
expend the money necessary even to make au 
actual survey and fileits map according to law. 

Ishall not discuss the company's motives 
for its course. They are not material to the 
view Iam presenting. It ig enough that by 
its own deliberate omission, its inexcusable 
laches, it took no steps to have its lands with- 
drawn for six years, and has not yet done so. 
After all this, to say that because during these 
six years of willful negligence, for which no 
excuse has been offered or can be imagined, 
settlers have taken up lands in the odd sec- 
tions—admitting this to be true—the company 
can claim a new grant of lands within a belt 
enlarged to one hundred and twenty miles 
across the continent—is to say what is utterly 
inadmissible. 

Thesum of the whole is that the company’s 
demand has no equity, not even a color of 
equity to sustain it, and that in the next place, 
on the strength of alleged deficiencies, caused, 
if they exist, directly by its own wrong, it 
takes advantage of it to demand anew grant 
equal to ten or twelve million acres, which for 
any real security against it in the law may 
prove to be, by one contrivance or another, 
largely additional tothe original grant of forty- 
seven million acres. 

If by its charter, its dealings with Congress, 
and its disregard of the law made for its own 
protection, the company has no shadow of a 
case for this demand, neither is there anything 
in the grant as originally made, to sustain the 
demand on the ground of necessity for the con- 
struction of therailroad. The grant, as made 
to the company in 1864, was dictated by itself, 
as we have heard from atleast one Senator here 
who spoke with knowledge. It gave the com- 
pany forty-seven million acres, to be selected 
out of the odd sections in a belt of one hundred 
miles wide by a length stated by Commissioner 
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Wilson; in his letter of June 22, 1865, already 
mentioned by me, at two thousand and twenty- 
five miles. With that grant it was then entirely 
satisfied. “It might well be satisfied. No such 
grant had‘ ever before been made or dreamed 
ofin the history of our Government. Tt is 
double the land grant made to the Union Pa- 
cific, Railroad Company, which was the next 
largest made. - In value it is out of all compar- 
ison with the Union Pacific grant, for it is at 
least four orfive times as valuable, acre for acre, 

‘Commissioner Wilson says of it inthis report 
for 1869: ` 

“The undeveloped ‘resources of this company 
(Northern Pacific] are attracting the attention of 
capitalists. Its landed subsidy is double that of the 
Union Pacificroad. Comparatively a very small pro- 
portion of its line runs through an elevated region, 
Governor Stevens was of the opinion that not more 
than one fifth of the land from Red river to Puget 
sound ig ivarable, and that this is largely made up 
of mountains covered with valuablo timber, It is 
evident that an immenso agricultural area is hore 
awaiting development. The great wheat-growing 
regions on tho left bank of the upper Missouri prom- 
igo speedy settlement upon the opening of an avenue 
for tho transportation of their products to market, 
Each section of. the road ag it is completed will, 
from local trafic alone, find ample returns for its 
investment.” 

Sir, itis not much to say that no such grant 
was ever before made by our Government. 
None such has been made within the last one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred years by any 
Government in Europe to any private corpor- 
ation, nor indeed to any grantee. No em- 
paor or minister there to-day, however secure 
hig power, would venture on such a spoliation 
of hig country. Considering the wide differ- 
once between to-day in the United States, with 
all its golden promise, and a hundred years 
ago in India, I greatly doubt whether the grant 
made in 1864 to the Northern Pacifie Railroad 
Company is not equal in all real elements of 
wealth, prosperity, and power to the vast 
Indian possessions held in the latter part of 
the last century by the Hast India Company, 
the mightiest chartered company the world has 
ever secu, or I hope will ever see again. 

It was a great grant, and the dey it was made 
it was ample to build the road. ‘Lhe company 
meant it should be, and had. it mado accord- 
ingly., Allowing for all conceivable deficien- 
cies, it is at least one half more valuable to- 
day than it was in 1864, such has been the great 
rise in the valuo of the lands, owing mainly to 
the European immigration; n rise that is go- 
ing on and will go on increasing from year to 
year for the next twenty years. The grant, 
therefore, is much more than ample now to 
complete the work. By and by [shall refer to 
some authentic testimony on this point. I 
speak of it to illustrate the spirit of the demand 
now made by this company. Jt is a demand, 
in my judgment, prompted not by its needs, 
real or Imagined, but by its cupidity, sharpened 
and incited by its continued successes in Con- 
gress. 
> When I gay this do I go beyond the facts? 
Let us see what this great company has already 
obtained from Congress, and next what it is | 
now demanding. In 1864 it received its charter | 
and the imperial land grant I have described. 
In 1866, while it had done nothing, not even 
made a survey, it.asked of Congress an exten- 
sion of time for commencing and completing 
the road of two years. Congress granted the 
extension. In 1869, still having done nothing, 


not even made a survey, it preferred a bolder | 
lt asked power to do | 


request to Congress. 
what had been expressly forbidden in its char- 
ier, namely, power to mortgage its railroad 
and telegraph line to secure its bonds to be 
issued for the construction ofthe road. Con- 
gress did not deny this new privilege, though 
a violation of the charter and of the under- 
standing at the time. I read’ from the joint 


resolution of March 1, 1869: —- 


` “That the consent of the Congress of the United | 
States is hereby given to the Northern Pacific Rail- i 


road Company to issue its bonds, nnd- to secure the 
same hy mortgage upon its railroad and its telegraph 
line, for the purpose of raising funds with which to 
construct said railroad and telegraph lino between 
Lake Superior and Puget sound, and also upon its 
branch to a point at or near Portland, Oregon; and 
the term ‘Puget sound,’ as used here and in the 
act incorporating said company, is hereby construed 
to mean all the waters connected with tie’ straits 
gf Juan de Fuca within the territory of the United 
tates.” 


emboldened by its successes in Congress 
during five years, the company is here again 
for the fourth time with a further demand, in 
the measure now before us. I have already 
shown how greatly this measure increases the 
grant of lands originally made. It goes much 
further than that; for it gives new powers 
and privileges of much magnitude, which were 
either not granted or were expressly denied in 
the original act of 1864. 

In the first place, it gives power to mort- 
gage all its property and rights of property, a 
thing expressly forbidden in the act of 1864, 
and not granted in the act of 1869. It does 
this in language so ambiguous and obscure 


that in the judgment of some of our ablest- 


Senators its effect is to authorize the com- 
pany to mortgage the entire line of lands 
granted by the act of 1864 and by this meas- 
ure, though the company should never com- 
plete its road. Most certainly the language’ 
employed is such as enables the agents of this 
company to give out in Burope and elsewhere 
that such is the power now conferred, and thus 
to obtain great loans and credit in virtue of 
such a construction. 

We have all heard what was so strongly 
charged by other Senators of the objection- 
able dealings in the property and interests of 
the company which have taken place for pur- 
poses of illegitimate speculation. 

This charge, so seriously made by Senators 
on their responsibility here, becomes doubly 
serious taken in connection with the ambiguous 
generality of the language—as if studied—giv- 
ing the power to. mortgage. IJ am struck at 
once with a consideration which I desire in all 
candor and in great soberness to bring to the 
most earnest attention of Senators. ‘That con- 
sideration is this: when in the Congress of the 
United States we enact this bill into a law we 
know two things; first, that its object is to ena- 
ble the company to negotiate large loansabroad; 
and secondly, that its effect must be to accredit 
the company in carrying out thatobject.. Know- 
ing this full well, shall we by our votes sanc- 
tion the policy of wording this measure in 
language of such double meaning as to enable 
any set of directors or stockholders, no matter 
how respectable, to go abroad, and in the great 
name of the great Republic to obtain an un- 
bounded credit and contract enormous obliga- 
tions upon a mortgage of property which by 
your whole system of lawsas to railroad grants 
does not belong to the company and may never 
belong to it? 

At least let these mortgage clauses be made 
clear, so that no one shall be able to misrep- 
resent or misunderstand the power we grant, 
and the perfect honor and good faith of the 
country shall suffer no stain. When you have 
already given so much to this company, and 
are about to give so much more, it is very little 
to demand that you shall not be held out at 
home and abroad as having given still more 
which you never meant to give. 

The power to mortgage at once the entire 
body of lands along the line of the road is not 
the only power that is found lurking under the 
general phrases of this bill. 

Probably not one in ten of the Senators who 
have voted here so steadily and in such com- 
pact phalanx to sustain the bill just as it was 
reported, against every attempt to improve it, 
was aware that besides adding greatly to the 
original grant made by Congress the bill adds 
to this company a new road, and enables it 


| also, at its will, almost to double the length of 


one of the original two- roads. This is done 


| not in affirmative words but by indirection and 


inference, requiring close study to detect. 

The act of 1864 provided for a main trunk 
from Lake Superior to Puget sound, and it 
provided also for a branch diverging from-the 
main trunk at a point not more than three 
hundred miles east of the terminus at Puget 
sound, agd running to Portland, down the 
valley of the Columbia. 

Mr. CORBETT. Going across the Cascade 
range of mountains. 

Mr. CASSERLY. The Senator means the 
present bill, in which the point of divergence 
has to be east of the Cascade mountains. But 
in the act of 1864 the branch was to diverge at 
any point not more than three hundred miles 
east of Puget sound, and run to Portland down 
the valley of the Columbia. I will read from 
the act of 1864 now before me. It describes 
the road as ‘‘beginning at a point on Lake 
Superior, in the State of Minnesota or Wis- 
consin; thence westerly by the most eligible 
railroad route, as shall be determined by said 
company, within the territory of the United 
States, on a line north of the forty-fifth degree 
of latitude, to some point on Puget sound.” 

So far the Senator and I agree.” Now, what 
says the act as to the branch road? 

“With a branch, via tho valley of the Columbia 
river, to a point at or near Portland, in the State of 
Oregon, leaving the main trunk line at the most 
suituble place, not more than three hundred miles 
from its western terminus.” 

That is precisely what I said, neither more 
nor less; and the statute shows that when J 
said so I was entirely right. 

Mr. CORBETT. J understood the Sena- 
tor to say that the route of the main road went 
by way of Portland, whereas it went over the 
mountains direct. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Ishould be glad, as well 
as flattered, if I could get the attention of my 
friend from Oregon, who has naturally enough 
a great interest in this road; a very proper 
interest, of course, because of its importance 
to his State 'and his constituents. I should be 
glad if I could get his attention sufficiently to 
allow him to understand what I am saying on 
this subject. 

Mr. CORBETT. 
tively. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Then the Senator is con- 
vinced that he misunderstood me. ‘The ori- 
ginal charter, therefore, was for a main trunk 
to Puget sound, with a branch diverging from a 
point not more than three hundred miles east 
of the western terminus, and going down to 
Portland, through the valley of the Columbia 
river. Now, sir, what is it that this joint res- 
olution does, and does in a very remarkable 
manner, according to my: experience of stat- 
utes? Without one affirmative express word 
to indicate an intent to change the route or 
increase the number of roads, it reads as though 


I am listening very atten- 


| it was simply legislating on the old status of 


the route, making no change except in the 
addition of new limits of selection for the 
alleged wanted sections. Yet by inference and 
implication it makes the changes I have stated. 

It sufficiently provides for a third and new 
road not contemplated by the original charter. 
This great railway, which as it stood in the 
charter was more than two thousand miles 
long, is by the present bill still more extended. 
The main trunk by this bill goes to a point on 
Puget sound, down the valley of the Columbia 
river, by way of Portland; that is to say, put 
into plain, unequivocal words, the main trunk 
now will run where the branch was to run by 
the act of 1864, that is, to Portland ; but it will 
also run from Portland to Paget sound. The 
directroad to Puget sound, which in the act of 
1864 was the main trunk, is now the branch. 
This results from the general words in this bill, 
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“with the right to locate and construct its 
branch from some convenient point on its main 
trunk line, across the Cascade mountains, to 
Puget sound.” 

In a word, the act of 1864 gives the com- 


any two lines: one its main trunk direct to | 


Puget sound, the other a branch diverging not 
over three hundred miles east of the sound, 
and reaching Portland, down the valley of the 
Columbia. The present bill gives three lines: 
one to Portland, another from Portland to 
Puget sound, and the third a branch diverg- 
ing at any ‘‘convenient point.’’ east of the 
Cascade mountains. As this point of diver- 
gence. is not now, as it was in the act of 1864, 
fixed not more than three hundred miles east 
of Puget sound, but may be at any “‘ conven- 
ient point,’’ five hundred or a thousand miles 
to the eastward, and as the additional land 
grant, through a belt of one hundred and 
twenty miles, runs with the additional extended 
lines given by the present bill, it is not difficult 
to see how greatly and adroitly it enlarges the 
lands granted to the company. 

To resume what I was saying, the resultis that 
after the point of divergence is reached and all 
west of that, whether it be fixed three hundred 
or one thousand miles east of Puget sound, the 
territory lying between the three lines of the 
road is inclosed as in a vast triangle. And as 
by the act of 1869 the company may fix its term- 
inus for all its lines at any pointon Puget sound, 
it can by fixing it on the north line of Wash- 
ington Territory, while its trunk at Portland 
is below the south line of the Territory, shut 
in beiween its rails the entire Pacific coast of 
that Territory over two hundred miles long. 
By starting its branch well to the castward 
it may likewise shut in the whole interior 
of the Territory. Then, with a belt of one 
hundred and twenty miles to each of its lines 
around the several sides of this triangle, how 
much of the land in that fine Territory will be 
left open to actual settlers under general laws ? 
Why, sir, you are putting in irons the whole 
of that rich and growing country on the Pacific 
coast and on the waters of Puget sound, itself 
an inland sea, and leaving it in irons for an in- 
definite period. ‘“‘For an indefinite period,’’ 
because you have voted down the amendment 
offered by me, which was calculated at the end 
of twenty years to release the grasp of this 
company, within its one hundred and twenty 
miles belt across the continent, upon the lands 
and upon the people that want to live upon 
them, and to improve and develop them. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Harzan] spoke 
with unanswerable force when he pointed out 
to you that this joint resolution practically sur- 
rendered up to the control of the railroad com- 
pany, certainly withdrew on its account from 
our general land laws, a belt of country one 
hundred and twenty miles wide by two thou- 
sand miles long, from Lake Superior to the 
Pacific. But here is a case where you take a 
whole district of country, a great Territory of 
the Union, and you shut it up, you imprison 
it within the iron bands of this company’s 
roads, and there you leave it to flourish or to 
fade, to prosper or to pine, according as this 
company shall see fit to pursue one course or 
the other with its lands. 

What right have you thus to give up, fora 
period no man knows how long, that important 
part of your territory and of your people to 
any railroad company, to any private corpora- 
tion? In this one feature of it alone the bill 
isutterly indefensible. A considerable portion 
of Washington Territory must be wholly within 
the lines of selection granted to the company. 
When you have three belts, each one hundred 


and twenty miles wide, traversing that Terri-- 


tory, which is but two hundred miles wide, in 
different directions, you will have very little 
land left except the alternate sections reserved 
for the United States. Thus you inflict two 


} 
| great evils on that Territory. You bar out all 
| settlement from the mass of the lands there, 
; and you surrender the Territory and its great 
| water front on the Pacific and Puget sound 
|| practically to the monopoly of this one rail- 
road to the exclusion of all others. You do this 
; throughout the line of the road for one hundred 
| and twenty miles wide. 
| to Washington Territory you allow it to absorb 


! board, its harbors, its fertile plains and bound- 
| less wealth of timber down to the water's edge, 
i all along the shores of Puget sound. The Sen- 
| ator from Michigan [Mr. Howard] thought this 
| last objection was fully met by the fact that 
Congress or the State can authorize other 
railroad companies to acquire lands by con- 
demnation. In my judgment this is no suff- 
cient answer. In the first place, any new road 
built in the Territory must be built by its own 
means, for you have no lands left out of which 
toaidthem. In the next place, in condemning 
lands, who does not see that the increased cost 
of acquiring lands held in private ownership 
will be a most serious obstruction to any new 
company, especially as every such company 
will have to acquire them, if at all, upon a val- 
uation to be controlled, perhaps, by the over- 
shadowing influence of this great corporation? 

That belt of one hundred and twenty miles 
wide by two thousand miles long across the con- 
tinent, taking asingle linc of road, is enormous. 
But when you come to add to it the other two 
lines of road, the result staggers one in the con- 
templation. It makes abeltofone hundred and 
twenty miles wide by over two thousand five 
hundred mileslong. ‘Thisis supposing the com- 
pany to content itself with a point of diver- 
gence, say five to six hundred miles east of its 
terminus; supposing it to refrain from shifting 
that point still further to the east, and of course 
giving to itself that much more land. Now, 
what is twenty-five hundred miles long by one 
hundred and twenty miles wide? Itisa tract 
of country containing three hundred thousand 
square miles. In all New England there are 
not sixty thousand square miles, and this belt 
of country, five times as extensive, wraps upa 
future which may well be, in its moral aspects, 
at least as great as that of New England, aud 
which in all its material aspects must be very 
far superior. It is one half larger than the 
collected area of thegreat States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Carolina. 
It exceeds by sixty thousand square miles the 
entire territory of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ilinois, and Wisconsin. Senators who favor 
this bill have said much to us about railroads. 
, OF course they have developed the country. 
Nobody here denies that. Nobody here or 
elsewhere is opposed to them. But suppose 
for the last fifty years that great northwestern 
territory had been wrapped up in one railroad 
company, surrendered to one railroad by broad 
belts of Jand crossing it in every direction and 
| covering nearly all its lands, what would have 
been the result? If the railroads have made 
the country rich and populous, as is said, it 
| has been by their competition, not by their 
having anywhere a monopoly over a vast dis- 
trict. 

Another extraordinary feature of this meas- 
' ure hasbeen already mentioned in a former stage 
of the debate. It will bear repeating, because in 
this as in other cases the discussion of an im- 
portant measure is so broken up into fragments 
by other business intervening that what has 
been said at one stage, however valuable it 
may be in the final decision of the question, is 
then frequently forgotten. 

That feature is, that we have no information 
here, no facts upon which this joint resolution 
can be rested. We have not even a memorial 
from any of the influential and well-known 
citizens whose names in the public prints as 


But when you come | 


| the whole Territory substantially, with its sea- | 


We have not a single line from them, or from 
any one of them, accrediting to us a single 
fact upon which this joint resolution can be 
| justified; nay, upon which it can be excused. 
Why is this? If the most distinguished man 
of the country, if the patriot whose services 
were the most momentous in the hour of our 
deepest peril, were here preferring a claim for 
| compensation, some showing would be required 
on which to base the action of the Senate. 

: very day when the best of our fellow-citi- 
| zens present claims here they have to come 
i here with a petition, with a statement which 
| they are required to sustain before your com- 
| mittee by proofs. Is not that so? Is there 
l any reason why it should not be so? And 
afterall that, sir, what takes place? The claim 
is examined; the facts are weighed; and it 
does not happen once in a great many times 
that such a claim is allowed at its face as made. 
| It is reduced or it is modified in various ways. 
Nay more, when the most honored and trusted 
head of one of the great Departments of your 
| Government needs means for the public ser- 
vice, he must send to you on his official respon- 
| sibility a written statement full as to details, 
precise as to amounts, and this goes to your 
committee, there to receive a thorough if not 
| severe scrutiny. How often are his estimates 
allowed as made? When they are it is the 
exception to the rule. And yet how often in 
times of peace do any of those high officers 
ask of you for the public service as large an 
amount of the public means as this measure 
bestows upon a private company ? 

The wonderful fact is, Senators,that what you 
never do for individual worth, honor, or ser- 
vices in private or official station, you are ready 
to do without the slightest hesitation for a 
great railroad corporation. You do not ask 
it for its memorial, its estimates, its showing. 
It does not deign to pay to you and to the 
country the small tribute of consideration paid 
i by presenting itself as a suitor at your bar for 
these great privileges. It sends here some 
unknown person on the outside of this Cham- 
ber. ‘The Senator from Michigan has referred 
to him as the company’s agent, and to his 
statements before the committee. Is that all, 
sir? Is that enough? Good or bad, he is a 
person of whom the Senate can only know as 
it might know any other witness—by his evi- 
dence, and that has not been produced here. 
| Without that it knows nothing of him and has 
no right to know anything. As authority for 
| the action of the Senate on a measure like 
this the loose verbal statement of such a per- 
| son was unknown in the better days of the 
Republic. Allow me to say that it would 
never have been cited here in the times when 
| Clay and Webster and Calhoun and Wright, 
or the great men who went before them, illus- 
trated this Chamber. It is upon his say-so, 
not substantiated by any facts, and not even 
repeated here, that we may judge for ourselves, 
and which may be but a mere figment of his 
heated brain trom beginning to end; I say it 
is upon such a ground, if ground it can be 
| called, that this joint resolution is to pass this 
body. 
| Sir, there may have been, there was a rea- 
| son for the silence observed by the well-known 
citizens connected with the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. If they have sent here 
no written statement, it was because they had 
| nothing to state. They furnished no proof, 
| because there were no facts to be proved— 
none to show that any considerable amount 
of the lands on the railroad sections had been 
jtaken up by settlers within the belt of one 
| hundred miles in the act of 1864; none to show 
| that the grant as then made is not ample to 
| build the road. Indeed; not a Senator here 
[has asserted anything of the sort specifically 
‘as a fact, either on his own or any other 


directors of this road give to it so much credit, || authority. 
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This is not all. We do not rest on the neg- 
ative proof furnished by tbis most “f expressive 
silence.” We have affirmative proof that this 
measure, so enlarging the vast grant of lands 
already made, is wholly unnecessary for the 
building of the road, and is therefore utterly 
wastefuland inexcusable. We have the history 
of the act of 1864.. The grant was ample 
then, and is much more so now. I gave you 
the authority of your Land Commissioner as 
to the great value and sufficiency of the grant. 
Yesterday the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Har- 
LAN] read from the report of the company’s 
engineer, stating in the most unqualified lan- 
guage, after having gone over the entire route, 
that the lahd grant as it isis amply suficient 
to build the road. Is there, can there be any 
doubt as to this official authentic statement of 
the company’s engineer—the only statement 
we have from any of its officers? 

Mr. CORBETT. I will ask the Senator if 
he does not suppose that the engineer had 
reference to the land grant as originally given? 
That grant would build the road, if they had 
received it, He could not have seen all the 
settlers or examined all the lands. He simply 
passed over the road. It is the report of a 
survey. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Yes, sir; the engineer 
passed over the road to examine the whole 
route. Ieis doubtless the only one who has 
had anything to say on the subject that has 
passed over the road. He has had more means 
of knowledge than any Senator who has voted 
for this joint, resolution or who will vote for 
it--more means of knowledge than all of them 
together—— 

Mr. CORBETT. Ifthe Senator-—— 

Mr. CASSERLY. My friend will not let me 
answer one question before he asks another. 
Alter I have answered his first inquiry I am 
perfectly willing to have him ask another if he 
chooses, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Pouw- 
xox.) The Senator from California will pro- 
ceed without interruption. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Iam now answering the 
Senator’s interpellation first made. I say the 
engineer of the company, having more means 
of information than all the Senators put to- 
gether in this Chamber who have been sup- 
porting this resolution, and who will vote it 
through this body, asserts, as stated by the 
Senator from lowa, [Mr. Harray, ] from his 
report then in the hands of that Senator, that 
the grantis suilicient to build the road. There- 
upon the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corzerr] 
asks me if] do sot know that he meant some- 
thing else than what he said. My answer is, 
that I know and can know nothing of the sort. 
I suppose the engineer knew what he was writ- 
ing of in his report. I suppose, when he says 
that the grant made to the road is suflicient to 
build it, he means the only grant in existence, 
as it.stands in black and white on the statute- 
book of 1864. What else could he mean? Did 
he mean some grant that he hoped would be 
made? | No, sir; that report, as I saw it ina 
local paper in Washington Territory, was made 
some months ago, and if I recollect aright, 
before this resolution wag even introduced. 
Of. course it will not be pretended that the 
engineer wrote in anticipation of legislation 
to be had. 

Mr. CORBETT.. {presume the Senator did 
uot understand my-inguiry. I do not wish to 
be misunderstood. I simply desired to ask 
him if he did not suppose the engineer had 
reference to what this resolution provides for, 
making the original grant good where the land 
bad been taken up by settlers. ‘Phat was all. 

. Mr. CASSERLY.. Iam not sure that I 
understand the Senator from Oregon, Ithought 
Thad already answered his last inquiry. 

Mr. CORBETT. I simply stated that I sup- 
posed the engineer meant that the grant of 


land, as given to the company, would build 
the road, provided the company got the land 
granted, and provided they had the ten miles 
on each ‘side in which to select deficiencies. 
If they got the entire amount of lands granted 
by the charter, it would build the road, and 
this bill provides for extending the limits fur- 
ther, in order that they shall make sure of that 
amount of land. 

` Mr. CASSERLY. If my memory enabled 
me to repeat verbatim the point just stated by 
the Senator from Oregon, it would be its own 
mostcompleteanswer. The very state of facts 
he has supposed is so inconsistent with the facts 
that exist as to render it utterly impossible that 
anybody but himself could ever have thought 
of it; and, consequently, is could not have 
been in the mind of the company’s officer when 
he made his report. 

Mr. CORBETT. I happened to be with the 
officer as he was passing over the country, 
and I know what kind of a survey it was. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I do not suppose the 
Senator claims that he traveled with the en- 
gineer two thousand miles, from the head of 
Lake Superior to Puget sound. I presume if 
he traveled with him two hundred and fifty 
miles it was a great deal. 

Mr. FOWLER. Ishould like to ask a ques- 
tion. What number of acres of land has been 
taken up by settlers out of this grant? 

Mr. CASSERLY. There is not a particle 
of proof to show thata single section has been 
taken up. No gentleman on this floor has 
undertaken, on his responsibility as a Senator, 
to say that there has been even one section 
taken up. 

Mr. FOWLER. One other question. Is this 
addition of twenty miles to be made for the 
purpose of giving the company the opportunity 
to make up deficiencies supposed to be occa- 
sioned by lands being occupied by settlers? 

Mr. CASSERLY, That is the suggestion 
made by the advocates of the joint resolution 
in this body. 

Mr. FOWLER. I understand the Senator 
to state now that there is no evidence before 
the Senate that actual settlers have taken up 
any portion of this land, 

Mr. CASSERLY. Not a scintilla of proof, 
nor anything that approaches to it. I repeat, 
not a Senator here has so stated; and not one 
of the many respectable and prominent men 
whose names are in the newspapers as directors 
to give credit to this company has ventured to 
send a line here to say so. It is a silence 
which speaks volumes. 

Sn STEWART. Then there can be no land 
taken— 

Mr. CASSERLY. I do not object to being 
interrupted for a question or a correction. The 
argument just thrown in by the Senator from 
Nevada has been repeated by him. and others 
on that side times without number during this 


debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from California will proceed without interrup- 
tion, 

Mr. CASSERLY. Ido not know, and the 
Senator from Nevada [ Mr. Stewart] does not 
know whether any more land will be taken or 
not.. He knows as well as I do, and better 
than most men in this body, from his experi- 
ence as a lawyer in California, the mischiefs 
of floating grants, and to what dishonesty and 
rapacity they lead. They bar, like a belt of 
fire, all improvement, all settlement. We had 
some of them.in California. ‘They were most 
pernicious, and led to more perjury and more 
fraud in the courts than any other class of 
grants, or, indeed, than all other classes of 
grants put together. A floating grant is a 
floating mischief. It is a Serbonian bog that 
swallows up all improvement, prosperity, and 
progress. Senators think it easy enough to 
get up and say, ‘‘If nothing has been taken, 
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if nothing has been located within the original 
limits by actual settlers, then there will be 
nothing to take out of these new lines.” We 
all know that the career of great landed cor- 
porations has been one of the highest self- 
denial, integrity, and disinterestedness, Tor 
all that, the theory of the law is that every 
man and every set of men and every pri- 
vate corporation requires to be held strictly 
within fixed limits of the law in all matters 
where his or its interests are concerned. I 
know of nothing in the history of the private 
corporations of this country to incline us to 
relax the rule in their favor, especially when 
we are asked to give to a great railroad com- 
pany a roving commission to select fifty to 
sixty million acres within a belt of one hundred 
and twenty miles wide and twenty-five hundred 
miles long. 

Very respectable men have before this taken 
up by contrivance on the line of a proposed 
railroad, through tools of theirs claiming to be 
actual settlers, great tracts of the best land. Is 
it impossible that this should happen again? 
We have no security that it will not happen. 
The morality even of your good citizen is loose 
when he deals with Government in reference 
to its lands. I know of no experience in the 


| past which should not make us careful how we 


open a door even to high respectability for the 
taking of great tracts of valuable public lands. 
Especially when high respectability studiously 
declines to make any showing either that any- 
thing has been taken, or, if it has been taken, 
that it has not been taken by indirection and 
contrivance for the benefit of the leading stock- 
holders of the company. 

The policy of vesting the public lands in great 
bodies in private corporations, which has been 
very often thrown in our facesas the ‘ policy of 
the country,” took its risein 1850, but it owes 
its present enormous development to the last 
eight years. As so developed it ig not the 
American policy in reference to public lands 
as established and administered for so many 
years before 1850. That policy, as sustained 
and advocated by our greatest. men, was gen- 
erally and with no serious change before 1850, 
a policy which looked to vesting the lands in 
the ownership of the individual citizen in qnan- 
tities limited to his wants. It wag a wise policy 
and a grand one, and its wisdom and grandeur 
have been signally vindicated by its results. 
Nearly a century ago that wonderful man, 
Edmund Barke, of whom his countryman, 
Grattan, might have said more truly than he 
said of Chatham that ‘the sight of his mind was 
infinite’’—looking above the mists of the error 
and ignorance of his time into the far future, 
pointed out the principle afterward applied in 
our land system as the true one for England 
in reference to her Crown lands. He scouted 
the idea of selling them to the highest bidder, 
or in any way of treating them as a source of 
revenue from sales. He was for granting them 
to the people as faust as they would take them, 
and upon their own terms. With all his great 
powers he illustrated the insignificance of rev- 
enue from sales compared with the immense 
material results, to say nothing of the great 
moral forces, certain to accrue toacountry from 
a large, independentpopulation of freeholders. 
His leading idea was that afterward applied to 
our land system and maintained and developed 
by our statesmen, especially those of the West. 
And when I speak of the West I do not forget 
that an illustrious statesman of the East became 
in the maturity of his powers, whatever he may 
have previously been, one of the firmest friends 
of the same-policy. I speak now of Mr. Web- 
ster, a clear and honorable name in our annals. 
In the good cause of keeping the public lands 
open to the settlers under all circumstances he 
went as far as any one has gone on our side of 
this Chamber. In a.speech which I well remem- 
ber, although I cannot now state when and 
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where it was delivered, he spoke earnestly 
in favor of granting the public lands as free 
homesteads. He referred to the argument of 
those who contended that this policy was bad 
faith to those who held warrants and scrip 
issued by the Government. Mr. Webster ut- 
terly repelled that idea and declared his object 
always to be to prevent speculations in the 
public lands. This was on the just and clear 
ground, the impregnable ground, that all per- 
sons who take such securities hold them with 
a full understanding that the power of the 
United States is plenary over the subject, and 
that the faith of the United States is pledged to 
nothing except to the execution of its trust for 
the best interests of the whole people. Such, 
sir, was the great trust of our public land sys- 
tem as organized in our laws, administered by 
our Government, and sustained by our greatest 
and best men for so many years. f 

What right, Senators, have you to put off 
that trust upon any others? Have you any 
right, least of all, to abdicate it in favor of rail- 
road corporations, which you know will reverse 
the land system of the country and will be 
controlled in their dealings with their lands 
by their notions of their own interests without 
the slightest regard to the interests of your 
people? Not only do you know that, but you 
refuse, as you have here over and over refused 
deliberately by your votes at every stage of 
this measure, to enact a single provision which 
shall protect the people against it. By this 
course you say to the railroad companies as 
plainly as though you had said it in terms: 
‘We have granted these lands to you for your 
own profit, and not in any degree for the use 
of the people. Hold them as long as you 
will and as high as you can. Bar ont the 
emigrant; bar out the settler; bar out the 
people; keep them all out; while your lands 
rise from year to year, by the enterprise and 
liberality of others, until they have reached 
the highest prices. Then is your harvest; we 
leave you free to reap it, at whatever cost to 
the whole country that is blighted by your 
ownership.’ 

I know what would be said by us here if we 
saw in any country of Europe the Government 
maintaining such a policy in regard to its pub- 
lic lands against its own people. I know how 
eloquent would be the indignation of many a 
Senator who has been voting here deliberately 
for a like policy in our own land. Yes, for a 
worse policy—tor this country a worse policy. 
Why? Because this is a new country, and 
ours is a bold, independent people; and in 
this country and among such a people this 
policy is sure sooner or later to produce all the 
troubles that have followed in the train of great 
Jand companies. The Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania will remember how in their own State 
the possessions vested in the Connecticut land 
company led to long civil broils, and finally to 
bloodshed little short of civil war. 

The Holland land company of western New 
York produced its troubles also. They were 
less violent because society was then more con- 
solidated and the law had more authority. But 
along the lines of this great railroad society is 
still new ; the people have the frontier temper. 
You stir up strife by your policy and render 
disturbances sure. In man everywhere the 
longing for land is inherent. With the Ameri- 
can man of the great West the living idea is 
that. his right to a homestead on the land of 
his country is as clear as any other right he 
knows. How long do you suppose the hardy 
populations of the great central plains that 
stretch in richness and beauty along the line 
of this railroad from the great lakes to the 
Pacific will acquiesce in a policy which does 
violence to all the instincts, traditions, and 
convictions of the American people? It is 
therefore in the name of public order as well 
as of real progress throughout your vast west- 


ern empire, and in the cause of the people’s 
rights to their own land, that I appeal to you 
against this measure. 

At one time in modern history western 
Europe had a large population of freeholders; 
and that time was within modern history. Upon 
the ruins of that system the feudal system arose. 
In those days men knew not the saving idea of 
the public lands for the people, advocated by 
Burke in the British Parliament, first carried 
out inte actual operation by the statesmen of 


this country. The cardinal idea then was to | 


havea great landed aristocracy. They had no 
large landed railroad companies at that period. 
Their aristocracy were lordsand barons; bold, 
iron men, often arbitrary and cruel men, butmen 
invested with certain elements of rugged grand- 
eur in their personal character. ‘The whole 
tendency of government then, and almost until 
our own times, was to concentrate all landed 
property in the hands of a few. What has been 
the result? Look for your answer and your 
lesson in a history of a thousand years of tears 
and blood, of a brutal ruling class and a de- 
graded people, of hope, mercy, and justice fled 
from the earth. 

I was greatly impressed when my friend from 
Ohio [Mr. Tuurman] mentioned the other day 
what he had heard when a young man from 
the lips of Lewis Cass as to the deplorablecon- 
dition of the peasantry of Europe. -That dis- 
tinguished man stated to my friend from Ohio 
thattheidea of owninga farm was onethat never 
entered into the head of one of the great mass 
of the toilers of Europe, no more than the idea 
that he would one day wear the crown. ‘Things 
have improved a little of Jate, but the condition 
of Europe to-day is very little better. A land- 
less people is still the cause of her discontents; 
itis the perpetual source of her gravest troubles, 
It is that to-day which renders many a throne 
unstable. It is that which makes the whole 
social organization of Europe rest as if upon a 
quicksand. There you have before your eyes 
the evils deep-rooted, all-pervading, almost in- 
curable, that grow out of the vicious system of 
concentrating in a few hands the landed prop- 
erty of acountry. We have not fallen yet into 
the evil plight of Europe; but we are tending 
rapidly that way -under a ‘‘policy’’ which in 
less than ten years has vested one hundred and 
twenty-four million acres between the Missis- 
sippi river and the Pacific ocean in four railroad 
companies. 

Not once, but many times during the pro- 
tracted discussion of this measure we have 
challenged its friends to state their reasons for 
refusing to return to the established land sys- 
tem of the country. Our challenge has not 
been taken up. Not areason has been assigned 
by our opponents. We have been met instead 
with enthusiastic eulogies of railroads, and re- 
monstrances and invectives against those who 
would obstruct railroad development across 
the continent. Sir, all this is beside the ques- 
tion—a pure evasion of the real issue. We 
demand the people’s lands for the people; but 
we are not opposed to railroads. We are 
warmly in favorof railroads. We admit their 
utility; we confess their necessity. I under- 
take to say that there is not one Senator of 
those with whom I act on this question who is 
not heartily in favor of the three lines of trans- 
continental railroad which together constitute 
the great body of communication and of inter- 
course between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
and which crown and complete for our time 
the development, the power, and the union of 
the American people on this continent, from 
the eastern to the western sea. 

Sir, are we the representatives of the peo- 
ple here or of the railroad companies, which? 
I take it there can be but one answer to that 
inquiry. We are here to represent the people 
of the United States. The only question, then, 
is whether we shall consummate that great plan 
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of communication by justand reasonable means 
of assistance to the railroads, while we admin- 
ister the public lands of the country in the 
spirit of our land system and in obedience to 
the trust which binds them in our hands. 

When I first addressed the- Senate on this 
general subject I suggested that there were 
two modes of aiding the construction of rait- 
roads without vesting the public lands in the 
companies in fee. One was that the Govern- 
ment should guaranty the interest on the 
companies’ bonds issued to a certain amount 
per mile. This plan had been pursued with 
great success by the British Government in 
India, where fow thousand miles of railway 
through a difficult country had been built 
upon a Government guarantee of five per cent. 
interest on £100,000,000. About the same 
time Congress loaned the bonds of the Gov- 
ernment at six per cent. interest to the amount 
of $60,000,000 to build about twenty-five hun- 
dred miles of railroad. It is said, however, 
that even in this limited form money aid is 
inadmissible in the present financial condition 
of the country. Be it so. The other plan is 
to assist the railroad out of the proceeds of 
lands set apart for its construction. This mode 
also is objected to by the railroad companies 
and their advocates, though on what grounds 
does not satisfactorily appear. It bas the ap- 
proval of the Land Commissioner in his report 
for 1869. This officer, who will not be accused 
of any want of good will to railroads, or to the 
material development of the age, says: 

“Tn this connection it-is respectfully submitted 
that the time for such extraordinary subyentions has 
passed. ‘he pressure of public necessity is ample 
reason for the assistance already bestowed, but the 
benefits realized have been accompanied by serious 
countervailing evils, among which tho erection_of 
enormous landod monopolies stands prominent. The 
necessity for railroad endowments by the Govern- 
ment, cither in land or money, no longer exists, Tho 
great object of Pacific railway extension, spoedy 
communication across.our entire continent, has been 
secured. Tho resources already developed by the 
completion of the initial onterprisc and others al- 
ready undertaken are ample to completo the work 
as rapidly asthe best interests ofcivilization demand. 
It is therefore respectfully recommended that no fur- 
ther grants for internal improvemonts in the public 
domain be mado, unless in cases of local and peculiar 
character, and in that case, instead of patenting the 
lands to States or corporations, that there shall be 
guarantied to the beneficiary the proceeds of the 
sates of such lands as the railway is constructed.” 

Is there any objection to this latter plan? 
There can be none in any case. There would 
be none in this case if the object of this new 
grant to the Northern Pacific railroad was a 
legitimate one. If the object was merely to 
build the road there would be no objection, 
because under the principle of averaging the 
price of the lands, so as to make them pro- 
duce $2 50 for every acre, by the amendment 
which I offered, and which was so summarily 
voted down yesterday, the proceeds of the 
lands would give this company much more 
than enough to complete the road. No, sir; 
the object is to enable the company to make a 
colossal speculation. That is the beginning 
and end of the whole business as plain as can 
be, and the man who does not see it would not 
see this Capitol, if he desired not to see it, at 
noon-day. 

It is a most significant fact that every propo- 
sition has been voted down which modified this 
bill in the interests of the people. Even those 
which in no degree impaired the company’s 
interests met the same fate. Such was the 
case with my amendment providing that all 
lands of the company not sold at the end of 


| ten years after the completion of the road 


should be open to settlers at $1 25 per acre. 
Why is this? Is it that the Pacific Railroad 
Committee which reported this bill is so infal- 
lible that its work is beyond human question? 
If not, what then is the explanation? Or is 
it that the railroad company will have this bill 
just as it came from the committee, full, per- 
feet, and complete, or it will not have it at all? 
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The bill or nothing isthe demand. There 
must be no améndment, no modification; none 
at least that. makes the bill a little better ‘for 
the country. In that view no ¢ must be crossed 
or į dotted, except as it is set down; notone. 
Has it.come to this, sir, that railroad legislation 
is the.only business upon which the Senate is 
not free to exercise its legislative discretion? 

In the course of the assaults made by the 
friends of this measure upon. Senators who 
oppose it it has been said of one or two Sen- 
ators that they were opposed to the Northern 
Pacific. as a competing road with the Great 
Central line. This is the latest and the idlest 
of the aceusations. Why should Senators who 
are against a policy that gives the railroads too 
much land and too much of the power that goes 
along with it be opposed to competing rail- 
roads? Let me say for myself, that so far from 
objecting to a competing road across the con- 
tinent, 1 am now and always heartily in favor 
of three competing roads. Iam for as many 
more competing roads as the country can afford 
to build and to maintain. Irely upon compe- 
tition, earnest and adverse, between these great 
railroad companies, to prevent their growing 
into a monopoly and a power which will soon 
become insufferable, and in time dangerous to 
the country. Letthem compete; I want them 
to compete and to contend. So long as they 
are competing and contending with each other 
they will have less opportunity to combine 
against the people. Therefore I have no objec- 
tion to the competition betweon railways. It is 
the highest safety of the Republic that they 
should compete. 

I wish that by ‘fundamental conditions,” 
which you are thrusting in everywhere except 
where they are proper—that is, in the charters 
you are giving to the great corporations of the 
country—[ wish that by some fundamental 
conditions in these railroad charters and grants 
the companies might be forever prohibited from 
“iondolidaaing their powers, already too great; 
that they might be forever forbidden from 
entering into any agreement that would bar a 
wholesome competition in the interests of the 
public, 
of these conditions, whenever they can spare 
from oppressing and punishing the people of 
the South leisure to provide a little for the pro- 
tection of the people who did not go into seces- 
sion and aro not chargeable by the majority 
here with any guilt on that score. 

I have. already occupied more time than I 
intended. <A few other words before I close. 
Jn all I have said upon this measure, in every 
vote [have given, I have acted under a pro- 


found sense of the duty I owe here to the great | 


interests involved. Iam sure no lesser motive 
hag animated the little band of Senators with 
whom | have been acting. Few in numbers, 
but strong in the right as we see it, we stand 
in this contest against the overwhelming ma- 
jority of thisbody. We stand not only for our 
constituents in our States, but for the interests 
and rights of the whole people, now and here- 
after. We seek specixils 
serve the future of the country between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific, traversed and to be 
traversed by great lines of railroad. We decline 
to surrender that country and its future with- 
out an earnest effort to secure further proper 
guards and conditions. We believe, I believe 
from the bottom of my heart, that the easy 
acquisition of lands isas necessary to the main- 
tenance of our free institutions as are the prin- 
ciples which animate those institutions. 
Without free lands we cannot have a free 
people, and without a free people our free 
institutions are worse than a mockery. It 
is just as true now as it was when it was said 
of old by a profound thinker—that nothing in 
government is so bad as good political insti- 
tutions corrupted. , There is a saving grace in 
every Government that is fit to live;.and the 
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I commend the idea to the inventors | 


y to protect and pre- | 


saving grace of popular Government is the 
spirit of a free people. When it loses. this 
salt, in losing its free people, it is doomed. 


“Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 
breath can make them, as a breath has mado; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, ` 
‘When once destroyed, can never be supplied.’ 


Tor every year, ay for every moment, that 
your policy drives away from that great coun- 
try between the Mississippi and the Pacific 
the settler—the pioneer of your civilization, of 
your power, ani of your freedom—you have 
done a wrong to the whole Republic. To sum 
up allin a single word, let us have railroads, 
but at the same time and with equal step let 
us always have our public lands free for a free 
people. That is the idea for which we have 
been contending in this debate. We have 
done so thus far with little success. But if 
here we speak to ears that are closed against 
us, we can speak beyond and above this Cham- 
ber to an audience that will hear us—the great 
audience of the American people. 


Land Monopoly. 
SPEECH OF HON. W. 8S. HOLMAN, 


Of INDIANA, 
Ix tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 29, 1870. 

The ILouso having under consideration the bill 
(S.No. 896) granting lands to aid in the construction 
of a railroad and telograph line from Portland to 
Astoria and McMinnville, in tho Stato of Oregon— 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. Seraxer: This is one of a very large 
number of bills which have been introduced in 
the present Congress proposing to grant public 
lands to corporations for the purpose of con- 
structing railroads. I trust that this first meas- 
ure of along series of similar measures will 
receive the grave consideration which the 
magnitude of the subject may justly demand. 

This bill grants to a railroad corporation, 


which proposes to construct a road from Port- 
land, Oregon, down the Columbia river, to 


Astoria, in that State, with a branch twenty 
miles long to McMinnville, the distance, in- 
cluding the branch, being one hundred and 
forty-ffve miles, about nine hundred and twenty- 
cight thousand acres, the grant being made in 
alternato sections for a width of twenty miles, 
Jt proposes to grant the land, not to the State 
of Oregon, but directly to this corporation, 
without any reservation for the public use—a 
grant absolute and naked. 

Itis one of those measures, sir, which during 
the last ten years have become so destructive 
to the public in the monopoly of the public 
lands. The only limitation is that the bill im- 
poses on the company the duty to sell lands to 
actual settlers at a price of $2 50 per acre—a 
proposition, in fact, to require the settlers on 
these lands to pay to this corporation the sum 
of $2,320,000. The question comes up as 
fairly npon this bill as upon any that is pend- 
ing before Congress, what shall be our future 
policy in reference. to grants of our public 
lands? Shall the public lands go to the actual 
settler under the homestead and preémption 
laws, or shall they be given to corporations? 

When this bill was before the House ona 
former occasion I stated that there were ninety 
bills of this character pending in the House, 
appropriating to corporations in the aggregate 
more than one hundred million acres of the 
public lands. A. more careful examination 
shows that that estimate was far below the 
reality, i 

Mr. CONGER. I wish to suggest to the 
gentleman from Indiana tbat as this bill ap- 
pears likely to elicit a long discussion it be 
passed over, that we may take up other bills 
which should be considered at once. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I understand the gentle- 


man’s suggestion; but the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Smitu] who has charge of this 
bill desires it to be acted upon now. 

Mr. CONGER. . [fitis to give rise to much 
discussion I hope it will be passed over. 

Mr. SARGENT. I object to that, as it has 
once been passed over. 

Mr. FITCH, I desire to say that the Com- 
mittce on the Public Lands have considered 
this bill, and recommend its passage. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The suggestions of these 
gentlemen, and particularly of the gentleman 
from Nevada, [Mr. Fircu,] show that the 
House cannot evade considering the subject 
now, and that I cannot safely press the motion 
for a reference without debate. I shall there- 
fore be. compelled to submit my views in oppo- 
sition to the measure now. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a question of order. I understand that this is 
an important bill, and I hope there will be 


| sufficient order in the Hall to enable us to hear 


its discussion. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to say to my friend 
from New York [Mr. Vay Wyex] that if the 
subject itself—the granting of nearly a million 
acres of the public lands—has not enough 
gravity to arrest the attention of the House 
the appeal of my friend willamount to nothing, 

The bills of this character uow pending, 
instead of being ninety, exceed one hundred 
and seventy; aud they appropriate over two 
hundred and fifty million acres of the public 
lands. I observed last Monday, when the 
States were called for bills and joint resolu- 
tions, a large proportion of the bills introduced 
proposed appropriations of the public lands to 
various corporations. Hrom the extraordinary 
readiness with which Congress has yielded to 
the solicitations of combinations formed to 
obtain land grants the prospects of success 
are so tempting that from one extremity of the 
country to the other combinations of fortune- 
hunting and influential men have been formed, 
aud come upon Congress in strong lobby forces 
unblushingly and persistently demanding, 
scarcely descending to the modesty of request, 
large grants of public lands. ‘Chese combina- 
tions in the main have no connection with your 
new ‘Territories or new States. They come 
with no public enterprise to promote. They 
come in lobbies regularly organized for the 
purpose, and sole purpose, ofaggrandizing their 
own fortunes by easy grants of public land, 
such as have hitherto been made by Congress 
with such unexampled liberality. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Will the gentleman 
allow me to make a suggestion? ‘This bill 
provides, as I understand, for a new grant. of 
land entirely. Itis a bill which will involve 
a good deal of discussion; and I would like 
to suggest that the gentleman allow it to go 
over, so as not to interrupt the passage of 
other bills.on the Speaker's table to which 
there is no objection. 

Mr. SARGENT. This is a very important 
bill, and I shall object to its being passed over. 

Mr. FITCH. Let me say further to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Van Wrcx] 
that the Committee on the Public Lands have 
considered this bill and desire that it shall he 
passed now. They are willing to meet the dis- 
cussion of the questions involved, which might 
as well come up now as at any other time. 
The subject is one that must be discussed. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. There are very many 
bills on the Speaker’s table; and if this con- 
sumes the whole day no other bill can be 
taken up. 

Mr. SARGENT. This bill has already been 
once passed over. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I think that a little dis- 
cussion will dispose of the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr, Speaker, a large num- 
ber of the bills lying upon your table are grants 
of the public land—biils from the Senate. The 
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pressure upon the House for the last week 
to go to the business upon the Speaker’s table, 
for the purpose of taking up these bills, has 
been persistent and almost overwhelming. 
What do these modest gentlemen care for the 
great public measures which are demanding 
the attention of Congress? They do not wish 
to be delayed. To them Congress is but the 
agency for promoting private fortunes. I know 
that no better service can be rendered the peo- 
ple of this country at this hour than to arrest 
the startling rapidity with which these bills are 
passed—bills either depleting the Treasury or 
exhausting the rightful patrimony of the poor 
and the landless. . 

Mr. SARGENT. Task the gentleman to 
yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Excuse me; not now. 

_ Mr. Speaker, I recur again, sir, to the ques- 
tion, what is to be our future policy in refer- 
ence to the public lands? If therecords of this 
House utter the truth the question is not open 
fordebate. On the 21st day of last March a 
resolution was adopted by this House in full 
session which ought to be conclusive and final. 
I ask the Clerk to read the resolution from the 
Journals of this House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Mr, Horman submitted the following resolution, 
on which he demanded the previous question: 

“ Resolved, That in the judgment of this House tho 
policy of granting subsidies in publie lands to rail- 
road and other corporations ought to be discontinued; 
and that every consideration of public, policy and 
equal justice to the whole peoplo requires that the 
public lands of the United States should bo held for 
the exclusivo purpose of securing homesteads, to 
iotual settlers under the homestead and preémption 
laws, subject to reasonable appropriations of such 
lands for the purposes of education. 

“Tho previous question wassecondedand the main 
question ordered; and under the operation thereof 
the resolution was agreed to. i 

“Mr. Houmas moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was adopted; and also moved 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

“The latter motion was agreed to.,’ 

Mr. HOLMAN, Mr. Speaker, it was only 
on the 21st day of March last that this reso- 
lution was adopted by this House and spread 
upon its records. Is it possible that the House 
of Representatives, after this deliberate expres- 
sion of its jJudgmenton a question of great pub- 
lic concern, will yield to combinations formed 
to seize upon the public lands? Is it possible 
that this House, yielding to the arrogant 
demands of the lobbies, will go back on that 
record and grant to private parties for private 
gain millions of acres of the public land? If 
it does, the act will be without precedent in 
our history. Hach House bas disregarded the 
deliberate expression of its predecessor; but 
certainly no House of Representatives has ever 
gone back of its own record on a question of 
publie policy well considered and without 
change in its public relations. Will this House 
at the solicitation of interested parties, who 
unblushingly seek to pervert public property 
to their own private use, reverse its record? 

The benefit of railroads to the country does 
not properly enter into the question of these 
grants. When the commerce and business of 


any section of country require means for trans- | 


portation capital seeks investment in the con- 
struction of railroads, and the parties who 
invest reap the profits on their own invest- 
ment. Butthe question is, will you create and 
perpetuate a vast system of land monopoly— 
the greatest evil that can curse a country—on 
on the single argument that such a monopoly 
will more rapidly develop the resources of the 
land? This, sir, at the very best, would be to 
subordinate the solid interests of society and 
labor and free government, to all of which 
land monopoly is the deadly enemy, to the 
promotion of wealth—the wealth of the mo- 
nopolists. There cannot he a particle of doubt 
that while the development of a region of 
country, as yet unsettled, by ordinary emigra- 
lion and settlement, where each adventurous 


pioneer settles upon his homestead on an equal 
tooting with his neighbor, may be slower than 
under a system of railroad land monopoly, that 
ahealthier, more vigorous,and more substan- 
tial population will spring up, more self-reliant 
and independent, and infinitely more certain to 
carry forward the spirit of our free institutions. | 
Under the one system each tract of land is occu- 
pied by its own free and independent owner, | 
a free citizen; under the other, vast domains, 
princely estates of the grasping monopolist, 
made productive to the lordly proprietor by 
the labor of the tenant. 

No greater misfortune can befall us than a} 
population built up on monopolies and the 
ownership of large bodies of land by a few eit- 
izens in tracts greatly disproportionate to the 
ownership of the soil by the great body of our 
people. There can benodoubt about our policy | 
here. Shall America, the last and only hope | 
of free government upon God's green earth, | 
in the mad zeal for amassing wealth, imitate the | 
feudalism by which Europe has been crushed | 
for fifteen centuries, which in the monopoly of 
the lands has built up the stately palace to 
frown down on millions of huts, the abodes of | 
misery and poverty? In Europe organized | 


power and the ruthless sword were the agents 
of monopoly, seizing upon lordly possessions 
and reducing countless thousands to the hope- | 


| 
less condition of the tenant; but here, sir, | 
organized craft, cffrontery, aud fraud are the | 
less honorable weapons which would seize | 
upon and monopolize the virgin soil. The ; 
common safety was the specious argument of 
the old monopolists; the speedy development | 
of countless wealth is the delusive argument 
of the new. i 

The one was not more fatal than the other f 
to the existence of free government. All his- 
tory is a cheat if the general ownership of the | 
soil by the people is not indispensable to the | 
perpetuation of free institutions. Whatever 
policy tends to a monopoly of Jands is the pol- | 
icy of the monarchist. Yet the lands which 
should be the homesteads of independent cili- 
zens are to be appropriated by Congress to the | 
extent of millions of acres to individual parties, | 
driving in the early future the landless to the | 
towns and villages and cities or to the fields 
of the tenant for shelter for his wife and chil- 
dren, while the genius of a true republic would 
open up to him the free prairies and woodlands, 
to build up by his labor a prosperous home for 
himself and his household and a strong citadel | 
of liberty for his country; a fortress against 
oppression and wrong—— 

Mr. SARGENT. Will the gentleman yield 


to me? | 
Mr. HOLMAN. In a moment. i 
Mr. SARGENT. I hope the gentleman 


does not propose to take up the whole time, 
as he did before, and allow no one else to be} 
heard. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir, I do not. Mr. 
Speaker, it was just as truthfully argued in 
Kurope that necessity and public policy required | 
the parceling out of the lands among the great | 
lords, who again should divide them up in tenan- ; 
cies among their followers, as itis thatitisneces- | 
sary and politic to settle these fertile regions | 
ofthe West by a grand system of monopoly to ; 
secure facilities for settlement. Are notihese | 
lands in a legitimate way being appropriated ; 
rapidly enough? Will not the teeming multi- | 
tude, half amilliona year, soon enough advan- | 
iageously and substantially settle up these public | 
lands? Will not each section of land so settled | 
become a strong power for freedom against the | 
insidious advances of centralized power? Gur | 
population, increasingasitisatthe rate of amil- | 
lion ayear, will scitle up these lands fast enough. | 
Railroads will then be built by those who will | 
be profited by them, and not by adventurers | 
and speculators; not by rapacious and rath- 
less monopolists coming from their elegant pal- 


i 


aces in our commercial cities to these Halis, 
forming lobbies, organizing corporations, and 
getting enormous grants of lands, not for any 
purpose of public advantage, not.for the open- 
ing up of channels for trade and commerce, 
but for the purpose of personal aggrandize- 
ment and to increase their already overgrown 
fortunes. If any benefit accrues to the country 
it is only incidental and not the real purpose 


| for which the-grants are obtained. 


This evil has been growing up with fearful 
rapidity for the last ten years, until it has at- 
tainedastartling magnitude. You have granted 
for the purpose of education in all your States 
and Territories from the beginning of your his- 
tory 67,983,914 acres to the public schools, 
1,082,880 acres for universities, 9,510,000 acres 
foragricultural colleges—in all 78,576,794 acres 
of the public lands for the purposes of educa- 
tion, dn three quarters of a century you have 
thus dedicated 78,576,794 acres of land for the 
sacred purpose of education. And on the 
other hand you have granted in less than twenty 
years 185,890,794 acres to monopolists to build 
up the fortunes of men crafty enough and un- 
scrupulous enough to seize upon the public 
lands as a source of speculation and profit. 
And let gentlemen observe this fact, that of 
those 185,890,794 acres, over 160,000,000 have 
been granted to corporations within the last 
ten years, and prior to 1860 you made no grants 
to corporations but to States, as in the case of 


| the grant to Illinois, to construct the Tllinois 


Central railroad, a grant of less than 8,000,000 
acres, und which that State made largely tribu- 
tary to her noble system ef free schools; but 
uow the grants are exclusively to irresponsible 
corporations. Yet even the grant to Illinois 
built up a great railroad, which has actually 
become the exclusive property of English cap- 
italists, to whom has inured the benefit of 
that princely donation now pouring a golden 
stream into their aristocratic treasuries, aud 
yet how trivial is that grant in comparison with 
the estates you are now granting—47,000,000 
acres to asingle company, the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, castern gentlemen, with its 
president a citizen of the State of Connecticut. 
Forty-seven million acres !—an imperial posses- 
sion, twice as large as the great State of In- 
diana; yes, sir; twice as large and 5,000,000 
acres more. 

Our pepulation, as I have said, is increasing 
at the rate of one million a year, and more than 
160,000,000 acres of the public lands have been 
given away to corporations in the short period 
of ten years. I ask, sir, how long will it be 
before there will not be left an acre of earth 
between the Mississippi and the golden sands 
of the Pacific on which the laboring citizen may 
rest to establish for himself ahome? How long 
will it be? Ten years hence, under this policy, 
with the increased force which this system of 
speculation has from year to year obtained, 
there will not be an acre of land left which will 
not have passed into the hands of the monop- 
olist, and held at prices beyond the reach of 
the laboring man. The object of your home- 
stead laws, the crowning glory of this genera- 
tion, will have been defeated, and your benefi- 
cent preémption laws, the noblest enactments 
of the last gencration, which have built up so 
many happy and prosperous homes, will fall 
lifeless under the ruthless heel of the monop- 
olisi. 

Mr. Speaker, how rapidly are our public 
lands being appropriated in the ordinary and 
legitimate way! ‘Two million seven hundred 
aud thirty-seven thousand three hundred aud 
sixty-five acres of our lands have been taken up 
during the past year for homesteads under the 
homestead Jaw, and 2,899,544 acres were sold 
for cash and taken up with bounty-land scrip ; 


! and 852,664 acres were taken up with college 


scrip; in all, 5,989,574 acres in a single year. 


| Thus, by ordinary and legitimate agencies of 
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purchase ‘and settlement, a section of country 

_ more than’ one fourth as large as Indiana has 
been legitimately appropriated by your citizens 
ina single year: With your rapidly increasing 
population, even how reaching a million a year, 
how soon will the public lands be converted 
into homésteads, even if every acre is held in 
sacred. trust for the actual settler! I think, sir, 
it is impossible to imagine a more fatal policy 
than these corperation grants. To make these 
great grants under the pretense of opening up 
the country is an insuli to the intelligence of 
mankind when the effect of that policy is so 
clearly seen as inevitably tending to place your 
lands in the hands of a few and reducing the 
great’ body ofthe people, as in Europe, to the 
condition of tenants. 

I may be met with the statement that there 
is a proviso in this bill which limits the price 
of lands to actual settlers to” $2 50 an acre. 
Bat what does such a limitation amount to? 
Why, but a year ago you passed a law extend- 
ing the time for the construction of the Little 
Rock and Fort Smith railroad, and you made 
the same limitation in that law. Relying on 
that limitation, multitudes of citizens entered 
upon the lands of that company. Yeta year 
did not elapse before you repealed that limit- 
ation, leaving the corporation to demand its 
own price. When a grant has once been made 
you have never been. able to resist further 
exactions from the corporation, however mon- 
strous. The vast empire of lands granted the 
‘Union Pacific road are now in the market, 
and advertised at from three to ten dollars 
an acre, and are held out to the country as 
tho most fortile lunds west of the Mississippi, 
In vast sections of that grant the minimum 
price is fixed at $6 25 per acre, and this grant 
was a naked bonus to that company, for you 
actually furnished the capital to build the road, 
and it is now a charge upon your Treasury. 

How strangely, sir, does Congress imitate the 
policy of monarchies! ‘The ruthless conquer- 
ors of the middle age partitioned out countries 
and principalities to their favorites. The Span- 
iard and the Spanish-American, instinctively 
a monarchist, granted, and still grants lands 
by the league, ever resting the power of the 
State on the favored few, ever distrusting the 
many, and ever acting upon the maxim of the 
old despot, ‘Let Government take care of the 
rieh and the rich“will take care of the poor.” 

Yet the solemn fact is attested by all history 
that no people ever have been free where the 
great body of the citizens were not independ- 
ent freeholders. These frecholds are the watch- 
towers of liberty, ‘A venal and heartless 
aristocracy, in the regular order of Providence, 
ig the punishment of a nation which permits 
the few to monopolize the ownership of its 
soil.” Through what long centuries did the 
simple yet sublime precept of the Hebrew law- 
giver, “Every man’s inheritance shall be in 
the place where his lot falleth; according to 
the tribes of your fathers ye shall inherit,’ 
inspire in a handful of people an unconquer- 
able spirit! How fiercely did the Jew through 
all those centuries defend his inheritance 
against the exactions of kings and the force of 
overwhelming armies! . “To your tents, O 
Israel P’ was his fiery protest against’ oppres- 
sion. Agriculture, sir, is the noblest occupa- 
tion of a free people. While Rome was a re- 
public every citizen was invested with the title 
to a definite portion of land; and the messen- 
gers of the Roman senate calling a plowman 
from his field to command the legions of the 
that plowman returning to the labors of his 
field when the danger to his country was past, 
whether it be alegend or the truth, is one of the 
most snblime, if not the sublimest spectacle 
in the history of mankind. 
of Tiberius Gracchus did not interfere with the 
private estates of Roman citizens, but sought 


republic in a moment of public danger, and 


The agrarian law | 


to wrest from the patrician robbers the public 
lands they-had by craft and fraud monopolized, 
and thus to secure to the indigent and landless 
citizens a just portion of the land of their 
country. When Tiberius fell by the hand of 
usurping monopolistsand the agrarian law was 
repealed, the republic perished and a corrupt 
aristocracy ruled the world. 

Mr. Speaker, we can form some just idea of 
the wrong inflicted on the people in the last 
ten years by these grants to corporations by 
comparison. ‘These grants exceed the united 
areas of Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Michigan—five great States, supporting even 
now more than ten million people; a vast em- 
pire given to a mere handful of men. And the 
theory, sir, on which the people have been 
induced to acquiesce in the leading grants—the 
necessity of constructing a railroad to unite 
the Atlantic and Pacific States—is actually 
false, for the railroad has been actually built 
by your bonds and on the credit of this Gov- 
ernment. ‘These Pacific grants contemplate 
these railroads across the continent: the North- 
ern Pacific railroad, from Lake Superior to 
Pugetsound; the Atlantic and Pacific railroad, 
from Springfield, Missouri, to the Pacific ocean ; 
andthe Union Pacificand Central Pacific, which 
constitute together the completed Pacific rail- 
road, with extended branches, And now, sir, 
new combinations, new corporations more ex- 
acting and more voracious, if possible, than 
their predecessors, are upon you, confident of 
success and demanding more. 

These gentlemen have effrontery to assert 
that the people not only acquiesce ia but ap- 
prove of this squandering of the public lands. 
l have before me some expressions of public 
sentiment on this question. I have before me 
a letter from Mr. Sanford, the president of the 
State Labor Union of the State of Kansas—a 
State where the land monopolists literally run 
riot—speaking for the laboring population of 
that State, and condemning this policy of 
Congress as fatal to the rights of laboring men. 
I ask that this letter may be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ovrice Starr Lanor Uxron, 
CotumBus, Kansas, April 6, 1870. 


Sin: In behalf of the laboring men of Kansas I 
haye the honor to thank you for the interest you 
have manifested in tho hurd-working pionecr of tho 
West by introducing and securing the adoption of 
your resolution in tho House, of the 22d ultimo, in 
reference to tho publiclands, ‘fhe result of granting 
large bodies of land to corporations is the curso of 
Kansas to-day. ‘Tho lands are held beyond tho reach 
of the poor, and the laboring man is compelled to 
work upon tho railroads to procure food for his 
family, whilo the company holds tho legal title to 
the land it was his right to settie upon and make for 
himself a home. I thank God that there are men in 
Congress who havo the courage to check: this suicidal 
policy. The poor want homes. and will seek them 
upon the public domain if the land is given to them 
to cultivate, and produce thereon the means to sup- 
port themselves und families, and, perhaps, add 
something to thewealthof thecountry. I trastthat 
your resolution fixes the future policy of the Govern- 
mentin this regard. You_are right; and remember 
that the workingmen of Kansas, no matter to what 
party they have heretofore belonged, willsustain you 
and those who stand with you on this question. 
Again, I thank you. 

Yours, for the right, 

. AMOS SANFORD, 
President State Labor Union, State of Kansas. 


Hon. Wintisau S. Horsax, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. HOLMAN. And here, sir, I have reso- 
lutions adopted by a convention of the friends 
of free homesteads held in this city a few even- 
ings ago. I ask the Clerk to read these reso- 
lutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


“1. Resolved, That we, as friends of the homestead 


and laborers generally, are grateful to membors of 
Congress and others who have uniformly supported 
the American policy of reserving the public lands 
for actual settlers ý and that we will supportthem to 


| the utmost of our ability with our voices and our 


votes. 

“2. Resolved, Thatwe reprobate the course of those 
who advocate the anti-republican policy of granting 
large tracts of lands to individuals or corporations, 


and that we will earnestly and energetically oppose 
this unconstitutional and destructive policy and its 
supporters now andin the future.” 


Mr. HOLMAN. And here, sir, is a petition 
and remonstrance from laboring men, which 
I ask may be read for the information of the 
House. it is signed by E. Harrison Reed and 
one hundred and fifty other citizens. The place 
of residence of each subscriber is given. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Yo the Senate and . 
House of Representatives of the United States: 

The undersigned, citizens of the United States, 
focling the urgent necessity for the enactment of a 
law to prevent the further absorption of the public 
lands of the United States by railroads or other cor- 
porations, and to have the residue of said publie 
domain forever set apart for the exclusive use of 
actual settlers,in limited quantities, do respoctfully 
petition your honorable body to take prompt action 
in the passage of such a law. 

We urge our. appeal on the grounds that tens of 
thousends of the industrial classes of large cities and 
towns now unemployed must seek an outlet and 
escape from the poverty and distress which surrounds 
thom, or bo rapidly driven to pauperism and crimo. 

Weurge our appeal on the ground of simple justice 
to our children and to the emigrants now secking 
our shores, fleeing from the very monopoly of lands 
so alarmingly threatening our Republic by the enorm- 
ous absorption of the public domain by giant cor- 
porations and private monopolists. 

We urge our appeal as a measuro of justice to the 
whole American people, as arich legacy in trust by 
our generation for those to come after us—never to 
be alienated. 

Weurgeour appeal, finally, as one deeply affecting 
the moralsand well-being of our people, in that these 
giant corporations havo become the allies of stock 
gamblers in turning our public domain (the heritage 
of all) into one vast national gambling arena. 

To put a speedy termination to these threatened 
evils, and to confer a measure of equity and justice 
on the American people, we urgently pray the adop- 
tion of a law embodying tho features horeinset forth. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Where does that come 
from? 

_Mr. HOLMAN. From the city of New 
York. 

Mr. ROOTS. A petition on morals from 
New York Five Points! The devil preaching 
Christianity! 

Mr. HOLMAN. It comes from laboring 
men of New York, from the hovels of New 
York, if you please, right under the shadow of 
the marble palaces from which the men come 
who are demanding the passage of this and 
similar bills, 

Mr, SARGENT. Allow me one question. 
Why is it that the men from the hovels of New 
York do not go out into the West and oceupy 
the lands? What prevents them from going 
there? 

Mr. HOLMAN. 
his question. 

Mr. SARGENT, 
his answer. 
no railroads. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman only ob- 
tained leave to ask a question, and he has 
asked it. 

Mr. SARGENT. Then answer my question. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Why have they not gone? 
Must they go at once? Are you not going to 
give them time? Are they not going at the 
rate of half a million a year? 

Mr. SARGENT. They only go where there 
are railroads. A 

Mr. HOLMAN. Look at the long lines of 
travel going westward. 

Mr. SMITH, of Oregon. I would ask the 
gentleman whether he knows of any capitalist 
in this capital now, or who has been here at 
any time, advocating the passage of this bill? 
It is not true. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have not spoken with 
reference to this particular bill. It is one of 
a class. J do say—and the gentleman from 
Oregon will not dispute it—that the great body 
of the bills sought to be log-rolled through this 
Congress are for granting public lands to cor- 
porations, the stockholders of which are not 
western men and do not live in the new States 
and Territories, but live eastward in your com- 


The gentleman has asked 


I can give the gentleman 
‘The reason is because there are 
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mercial cities. I have before me a paper 
complaining that Congress does not give to 
the States of Maine and Massachusetts some 
eight hundred thousand dollars alleged to be 
due them by the Government for interest on 
expenditures made by Massachusetts in the 
war of 1812, and which sum those States pro- 
pose to give to a railroad company in the State 
of Maine, and pressing the claim on the ground 
that those States have been liberalin voting lands 
to the West fer public improvements. They 
liberal in voting lands to the western States! 
They have voted lands to themselves, to their 
own citizens, for purposes of speculation and 
profit. Who are the presidents and stock- 
holders of the corporations to which most of 
these grants have been made? Are they to 
be found in Minnesota, or Kansas, or Missouri? 
No, sir; they are to be found in the commer- 
cial cities of the Hast—in Boston, and Hartford, 
and Portland, in New York and Philadelphia. 
This is great liberality to the West! No, sir; 
they are grants made to eastern corporators in 
derogation of the rights of the States and Fer- 
ritories of the West. _ 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wixays] has 
this moment handed me the joint resolutions 
of the Legislature of his State on this subject. 
I ask that those resolutions be read. I wish 
to convince gentlemen that not only the labor- 
ing men of the country, but all men who are 
not interested in the profits of this suicidal 
policy, are opposed to thus granting the public 
lands, and that Congress will defy public senti- 
mentif they persist in these grants. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Joint resolutions relating to requesting our Senators 
and members in Congress to oppose all further 
grants of land to railroad or other corporations. 

Lesolved by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 

Phat land monopoly is one of tho great evils of our 
country and against the spirit of our institutions; 
and especially it is impolilic to place large tracts of 
the public domain undor the control of railroad or 
other corporations, because— 

First. It destroys in cficct the benefits of the homo- 
stead law, driving those who would avail themselves 
of its beneficent provisions away trom the lines of 
travel into the wilderness, 

Second, It gives undue power to such corporations, 
enabling them to oppress the laboring and producing 
classes of our people, and to prevent or retard the 
settlement and cultivation of our public lands. 

Third, If the recent policy of Congress is not 
changed the public lands (which are the property of 
the people) will nearly all be under the contro) of 
mammoth corporations, which are already too for- 
midable, and may become a source of danger to a 
free people. 

tesolved, That tho grants of public lands to cor- 
porations ought to be discontinued, and the whole 
of such lands ought to bo held as a sacred trust to 
secure homesteads for actual settlers and for no other 
purpose; and that our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress be requested to oppose all further grants 
of public lands to railroad or other corporations. 

Resolved, That the Governor he requested to for- 
ward a copy of these resolutions to cach of our Sen- 
ators and Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States. 

F. W. THORNHILL, 
Speaker of the House of Leepresentutives. 
J.C. LEE, 
President of the Senate. 

Adopted March 13, 1867. 

Mr, ROOTS. Is not that the same Legis- 
lature that refused to ratify the fifteenth amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman from Ark- 
ansas, [Mr. Roovs,] who is interested in a 
similar bill now on your table, Mr. Speaker, 
wants everything to be free except the public 
lands, except the laboring men of the country, 
whose freedom is to be impaired by vast 
monopolies of the public lands. Yes, sir, the 
public sentiment is against these grants. ‘There 
is not a laboring man in the Union who does 
not know that this policy is fatal to him and 
fatal to his children. And who are these 
gentlemen who come to this Capitol asking 
these grants? Are they landless and laboring 
men? Are they citizens of your new States 
and Territories? No, sir. They are ex-mem- 
bers of Congress and ex-Governors of States, 
the millionaires of your commercial cities, and 


sharp, shrewd adventurers from everywhere. 
What right have they to throng these lobbies 
and remain here month after month demand- 
ing that Congress shall give them lands that 
belong to the people? Do they wish to make 
these fertile lands productive and fruitfal by 
their own labor? No, sir; they wish to specu- 
late off of the labor of other men. What right 
has Congress to give away to speculators and 
monopolists this heritage of the American 
people? You might as well talk of giving 
away to monopolists God’s blessed sunlight. 
You have as much right by the just laws of 
nature to give away to your favorites the cul- 
tivated farins of my constituents as you have 
to render their children landless and homeless 
by squandering this patrimony of the people, 
these lands which should be held in sacred 
trust for those who shall occupy and improve 
them and render them valuable and productive 
by their own labor. You refused to give your 
soldiers bounty lands. Was their claim less 
meritorious than that of these gentlemen who 
swarm your lobby ? 

I say, therefore, on the authority which I 
have presented for the consideration of the 
House, that public sentiment is against these 
gentlemen, and that this House, if it desires 
to represent public opinion as expressed in all 
its various forms, will adhere tothe declaration 
which it made on the 21st day of Jast March. 
I do not know how other gentlemen may feel 
on this subject, but I admit that I feel a cer- 
tain indignation, as a Representative of an 
intelligent constituency to whom I am alone 
responsible, at the arrogant presumption of 
gentlemen who form themselves into corpora- 
tions, come here into your lobbies and demand 
these grants. I ask again, what right have 
they to these grants? What publie service 
have they rendered? What right have we to 
divide these fertile lands among stock-jobbers 
and speculators? How many instances have 
oceurred in which these grants have been held 
for only a short time when the franchises 
granted have been transferred to other parties? 
Do net gentlemen know that the grant to the 
Atlantic and Pacific company, forty-two mil- 
lion acres, was made to a mere body of specu- 
lativeadventurers, who turned it overto another 
corporation at a profit of $800,000 without 
striking a blow toward constructing a road? 
The same is true of the road running from St. 
Joseph westward, which is now asking a fur- 
ther grant, two hundred miles in length and 
twenty miles in width, in alternate sections, to 
extend its road to the Union Pacific. ‘The 
general policy has been to form these combi- 
nations and obtain these grants by persons 
having no object in view so far as concerns 
the building of a road, but who sell out the 
bounty, the princely estate you have given, the 
fruit of their ingenuity and craft, and realize 
princely fortunes. There are exceptions, of 
course, to this statement; but that is the gen- 
eral policy which has prevailed, such is the 
motive and aim for lobbying for there grants. 
Your generous liberality has made it a regular 
business. 

Before yielding the floor I wish to say that 
to this particular bill I have no other objection 
than my general objection to these grants. In 
my judgment they all stand upon the same 
common footing, and no public necessity can 
justify them. ‘Lhe solid, healthful settlement 
of this country was made without any such 
agencies. The great States east of the Alle- 
ghany mountains, the great States extending 
from the mountains to the Wabash and the 
Mississippi rivers, were in the main built up 
undera different policy—the policy of individual 
enterprise. I venture to say that avery casual 
observation will convince any gentleman that 
a country so settled shows a more equal distri- 
bution of land and wealth and a more sub- 
stantial body of citizens, each cultiva i 


iy 


own homestead, than can be found in those 
sections of the country further west and north- 
west which have been settled under the influ- 
ence of great monopolies. I have seen in such 
sections vast tracts of fertile land held by land 
monopolists unproductive and yielding nothing, 
neither homes for the landless nor wealth to 
the nation. 

It is impossible in the nature of things that 
under a policy which places great bodies of the 
public domain in the hands of a few citizens 
there should be a rapid settlement for agricul- 
ture and a healthy growth. ‘The few monopo- 
lize the very earth which must give the citizen 
his true freedom by making him a free occu- 
pant of the soil. For my own part, I would 
rather see a hundred citizens each settled down 
upon his quarter section of land, making it pro- 
ductive by his own labor, rearing his children 
in virtuous industry, than to see a whole’sec- 
tion of country rapidly developed by agencies 
which would give the lands and the wealth to 
the few, and promise in the future to consign 
our children and our children’s children to the 
hopeless labor of the tenant. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, without knowing 
anything especially with reference to the bill 
immediately under consideration, and without, 
intending to discuss the propriety of passing 
it, I desire simply to say a word in corrobor- 
ation of what the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. 
Hormtan] has just said with reference to the 
disposal of the lands which have heretofore 
been appropriated by Congress to various rail- 
roads, When in Europe last year I found at 
Frankfort, in Germany, and in Paris, and in 
London, that a very large number of Ameri- 
can railroad corporations were in the market 
there to borrow money, and the lands appro- 

tiated by Congress were really the only secur- 
ity that they had to offer; thus showing con- 
clusively that by the bounty of Congress the 
lands form pretty much the only capital that 
these companies possess, and upon those lands 
they borrow in the European money market 
the money with which to construct their roads. 
Therefore, the lands were not devoted to the 
purpose of actual settlement or occupation by 
any class of individuals, but were rather used 
by financiers and speculators upon which to 
raise money for speculative purposes entirely. 
I have made this statement in support of the 
remarks of the gentleman from Indiana oppos- 
ing these wholesale grants of the public lands 
to private corporations. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is sometimes urged, Mr. 
Speaker, that these land grants are beneficial 
to the nation as a nation. I call attention to 
the fact that all the railroads built by land sub- 
sidies where you have also granted bonds of 
the Government the interest on those bonds 
has not been paid by these corporations. Not 
only has the Government bestowed upon them 
the vast iracts of public lands, but we have 
also paid out of the public Treasury the inter- 
est on the bonds, except so far ag the trans- 
portation of troops and mails have constituted 
aset-off. Sixty-four million four hundred and 
fifty-seven thousand three hundred and twenty 
dollars of debt has been incurred by the Gov- 
ernment in building roads for these gentlemen, 
every dollar of the interest on which is being 
paid out of the public Treasury, except where 
itis paid by the transportation of the mails 
and Government supplies at the enormous 
rates charged by those roads. On these bonds 
we have paid $4,816,048 85 of interest, of 
which not a dollar has been refunded. 

J am certain that I need not appeal to Demo- 
crats on this floor; there is not a gentleman 
representing a Democratic constituency who 
does not know he would receive the earnest 
commendation of his constituents by oppos- 
ing this and every other scheme of public 
plunder; we at least, sir, cannot afford to vio- 
late the just rights of labor by pandering to 
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the grasping avarice of private corporations— 
Ido not appeal to Democrats, for I trust, sir, 
that when thé rights of labor and of laboring 
men are involved there can be no divisions on 
this side of the House;: but I appeal to the 
Republican members of this House, the power- 
ful majority. My friend from Pennsylvania 
‘{Mr. Raxpati] has just handed me a copy of 
the New York Evening Post of April 22, 1870, 
a Republican journal of bigh character, edited 
by one of the purest and best men in the Union, 
from which I ask the Clerk to read the extract 
which [have marked. Let us see what is the 
opinion of the Republican press. The article 
has special reference to the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company, which, with its grant of 
forty-seven million acres, is here clamoring for 
more. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Lhe Northern Pacific Railweg Bill—Tho Senate 

esterday passed the Northern Pacific railroad bill 
by an unexpected majority—40 to 10, Twenty-two 
Senators wore absent upon an occasion when legis- 
lation involving nearly one hundred million dollars 
in public lands was before them. wa 
: “But the bill will meot with determined opposition 
in the House, and if dofeated thore it will decido the 
fate of all similar schemes for the session, Aftor the 
prosont Congress the country has little to fear from 
speculations in land grunts, for the attention of the 
people has been drawn to tho sacrifice of the na- 
tional domain, and they will makethcir interests and 
viows folt in the olections, Tho Republican party, 
at least, cannot afford to bear tho reproach of sus- 
taining men who wake use of their position in Con- 
gress to further tho private business enterprises of 
themsolves, their partners, brothers, or friends, 

_.. Wo do not mean to assert that this particular bill 
is to ba regarded ns x moro ‘job,’ or is prompted by 
improporiniluonces. Tho corporators are gentlemen 
of public spirit, and the work is ono of national im- 
portance. But the appropriotion of public lands and 
of public monoy to aid privato ontorprises cannot bo 
Justified, Lt is a violation of principle, and opens 
the woy for ondiess abusos, Lhe practico must bo 
stopped or a bankrupt Treasury will disgraco the 
country and agiant land monopoly check its growth.” 

Mr. HOLMAN. 
majority of this House to save the public lands 
from the curse of monopoly. Ihave before me 
a letter written by an intelligent gentleman who 
is familiar with the country through which the 
road now under consideration passes. He 
says it is the most valuable timbered land west, 
of the Mississippi, and skirts the Columbia 
river, navigable for an ocean steamer, But, 
I repeat, Ido not make special opposition to 
this particular measure. Indeed, if there was 
any measure appropriating publie land to pri- 
vate parties for railroad purposes for which 1 
should vote I certainly should not specially 
oppose this bill. Ishould not willingly antag- 
onize any measure ores a by my excellent 
friend from Oregon, (Mr. Sari.] Parties in 
Oregon, however, and the State of Oregon 
have received already three to four million 
acres of tho public land. 

Mr. SMITH, of Oregon. I hope the gen- 
tleman will permit me to make a statement on 
that point just now. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 
pose. , 

Mr. SMITH, of Oregon. I wish to state on 
that point that on paper the State of Oregon 
has received a large land grant, when in reality 
the amount which the company will receive 
under that grant as it stands upon the statute- 
book will be less than one quarter of the grant 
on paper. The road runs through a thickly- 
settled country, where most of the land has 
been taken up already. The law confines the 
company within certain limits. I repeat the 
statement that not more than one quarter of 
the land granted to that company under that 


I will yield for that pur- 


law will be received, and that one quarter will | 


consist principally of mountain land. That is 
all I have to say. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I find from 
the report of the Commissioner the grants 
made to Oregon during the last ten years 
amount to 3,473,600 acres. The Northern 
Pacific railway, the road referred to in the 


I appeal to the powerful į 


| ment. 


article in the New York Evening Post, is ask- 
ing. for an additional grant of Jand. . The 
Oregon branch of that road even now will 
secure to that company at least four million 
acres of land in Oregon. The North Pacific 
bill, if it passes this House, will still further 
increase the amount of land granted to that 
corporation in the State of Oregon, and make 
the amount, if I am correctly informed, some 
seven million acres. But it is not against this 
particular measure that I raise my voice. 

I protest against the whole policy of land 
grants to favored parties, no matter what the 
pretense. I say, on the authority of an intelli- 
gent gentleman that you have granted to your 
favorites lands enough: without a dollar of 
other subsidy to build, with prudent manage- 
ment, every road you have authorized to be 
built, and leave them in addition an imperial 
possession ofJands. Youhave granted enough 
to the Northern Pacific Railway Company, 
without reference to their pending bill, to build 
two roads from Lake Superior to Puget sound, 
and still they are here demanding more. The 
grants of these lands have been sufliciently 
large already to. build every road which could 
be claimed upon any conceivable ground of 
public interest or public convenience, and give 
at the same time princely fortunes to these 
special favorites of Congress. 

Sir, my point against this bill is that itis part 
ofa general policy; that it is the first bill of 
a series which proposes to appropriate hun- 
dreds of millions of aeres of public Jands, 


| sought to be forced through this House by 


combinations which have grown stronger day 
by day, by combining interests—not public in- 
terests, butthe interests of private fortune—for 
the selfish aggrandizement of the few at the 
expense of the whole people. I protest against 


| this monopoly of the public lands in the name 


of every laboring man in America. I protest 
against it in the name of every laboring man 
who comes with his wife and children to our 
shores, flecing from the curse of land monopoly 
in the Old World to rest under the shelter of 
equal laws in the New. I protest against this 
policy in the name of the shadowy future, the 
generations that are crowding upon us, for 
whom your policy will ripen like the fruitupon 
the Dead sea, giving them a land teeming with 
opulence—opulence and corrupting luxury for 
the few, for the great multitude poverty and 
wretchedness ; the melancholy lesson of his- 
tory again repeated. E know that your policy 
will increase the wealth of this country. {f it 
were not so these lobbyists would not be here. 
You will increase the aggregate of the wealth 
of the nation, but it will be the wealth which 
builds palaces and fills the whole land with the 
sigh of labor struggling for relief. The true 
wealth of a nation and its only glory is a virtu- 
ous, laborious, and contented people. 

I protest against this policy because it is at 
war with every just idea of republican govern- 
It strikes a subtle and fatal blow atthe 
just equality of our people; it is the appro- 
priating to individual citizens what belongs to 
a whole people; it isrobbing the laboring man 
of his rightful heritage; it closes upon him the 
door to a career of honorable ambition ; it will 


| exclude multitudes from the pursuit of agri- 


culture, of all employments the one most favor- 
able to a free government, where the plow is 
in the hands of its owner. I protest against 
it, siz, if I may do so without irreverence, in 
the name of the common Father of us all, 
whose justice and benevolence and mercy are 
outraged by granting to men who do not labor 
the bountiful gift of His providence, and rob- 


| bing the laboring man of the fertile fields which 


would have yielded to hbis free and hopeful 
labor the best. fruits of the earth. I protest 
against it in the name of humanity, which it 
outrages by an unjust discrimination, and of 
the right of man to labor and enjoy the fruits 


| of his labor without dividing with the crafty or 


being robbed under the color of an unnatural 
law. I protest against this, the most hateful 


| of the aristocratic policies of the effete mon- 


archies, favoritism in Government, oppressing 
multitudes for the benefit of the few. I pro- 
test against it in the name of the whole people, 


who demand from their Government equal and 


exact justice for all. 

Sir, if the poliey which was so nobly im- 
pressed on the early history of our country, and 
expressed in the words of that grand old Re- 
publican of the last age, Andrew Jackson, that 
it is not in a splendid Government, supported 
by powerful monopolies and aristocratic estab- 
lishments that our people will find happiness 
or their liberties protection, but in a plain sys- 
tem, void of pomp, protecting all and granting 
favors to none, could inspire the deliberations 
of this House as it did the hearts of our fathers, 
these attempts to amass fortunes by inflicting 
wretchedness upon a whole people would meet 
with a prompt and signal rebuke. 


The Tarifi, 


HON. R. C. SCHENCK, 
OF OIIO, 
Ix ruu Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Mareh 31, 1870. 

The llouse being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under consider- 
ation the bill GI. R. No. 1088) to amend existing laws 
relating to the duty on imports, and for other pur- 
poses— 

Mr. SCHENCK said: 

Mr. Cusinman: I know that members are 
tired of this discussion, and I know they will 
welcome tho notice I give, that so far as the 
Committee of Ways aud Means and J, as the 
representative of that committee, its chairman, 
are concerned, we propose now to bring this 
general debate to a conclusion. 

There bas been much said, and a great deal 
of it said with ability—exceedingly well said, 
in the course of the long debate we have had ; 
but gentlemen must pardon me if I remark 
that a large portion of the matter of which the 
speeches that have been submitted consists has 
had but little application to the question really 
before us. Gentlemen have talked ‘‘ about the 
generality of things in general,” instead of 
confining themselves to “the particularity of 
particular things in particular.” These are 
western phrases, which gentlemen from that 
part of the country well understand. , will 
explain. 

A tariff bill is necessarily one of details, and 
the most profitable discussion of it, therefore, 
if you admit the propriety of having any tariff 
at all, will be that which treats of the various 
clauses and items of which the bill proposed 
to be enacted into a law is composed. It is a 
consideration of not one but many different 
subjects. I look, therefore, for the most use- 
ful debate we are to have in that collision of 
opinion and comparison and interchange of 
views which will come when we proceed to 
consider the bill before us clause by clause and 
item byitem. Up to this time, gentlemen have 
been engaged at long range, firing at each 
other with their heavy artillery from a distance. 
Butit must now be a close fight, hand to hand— 
a struggle for each separate position and foot 
of ground, if there be such decided differences 
as to particulars as some apprehend we shall 
find. Qur real strength is to be tried on de- 
tails. Yet, Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that 
we shall discover, as we progress from point 
to point, as much antagonism as seems to be 
expected. 

The speeches which have been made have 
generally been presented by gentlemen as em- 
bodying their views in regard to free trade on 
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the one side, and a system of protection to the 
industry of the country upon the other. And 
if there were really any great and marked dif- 
ference among the people of the country in 
respect to two policies of this kind, then, per- 
haps, the most significant debate indeed would 
be that which we have already bad. But, Mr. 
Chairman, I cannot see that the arguments 
made have to any great extent approached 
much less settled and disposed of the various 
questions that are involved; for the simple 
reason that i do not understand that there is 
any such thing as free trade to talk about. 

What is free trade? A myth! A fancy! 
If the phrase have any meaning at all it must 
convey one of two ideas—perhaps only one. 
That one idea would be strictly this: that we 
should permit all articles imported into our 
country from abroad to come in without any 
charges at allin the shape of impost duties. 
That would be really free trade. There may 
be, however, by courtesy, allowed to the ex- 
pression another signification or definition. 
Persons migbt be held to favor a doctrine of 
free trade who should advocate the plan of 
admitting articles of every kind and descrip- 
tion upon the same footing and with equal 
charges, uniform percentage of duty being 
imposed upon all alike. 

But free trade, as described in either of these 
two ways, has no existence, never has had, 
and never will have in any civilized country. 
We recognize by our legislation, and have in 
this country from the beginning recognized 
the expediency of allowing some things to 
come in without any charges at all, while we put 
charges upon other articles, and discriminate 
in reference to those upon which we do impose 
duties, admitting some of them at higher and 
some at lower rates than others; and wherever 
there is this condition of things to talk about 
free trade is to my mind thesheerest nonsense. 
It is giving the name of a theory and an ab- 
straction to that which is above all others a 
purely practical thing. 

Perhaps the gentleman upon this floor who 
comes nearest the idea of favoring pure free 
trade is my colleague from one of the Cincin- 
nati districts, [Mr. Srevensoxy.] I remember 
that in the course of his remarks he took oc- 
casion to say that he longed or sighed, or per- 
haps, both longed and sighed, for the time to 
come when no duty should be imposed upon 
any article imported; but that the Govern- 
ment should be carried on and have all its 
needs supplied by direct taxation imposed upon 
all property and articles of every kind in pro- 
portion to their value. Now, if I understand 
that, it is going a little beyond the platform of 
the Democratic party, and is going entirely 
beyond all practice and all experience of this 
or any other civilized country in the present 
day. 

Try this, and what shall we come to? Some 
of us who are in favor of a proper degree of 
protection, to be secured by proper discrim- 
ination in the rates of duty imposed upon par- 
ticular articles, have been denounced as not 
friendly to the farmers, the laborers, the great 
masses of the people scattered through the 
country, and composing the bulk of its popu- 
lation. But this theory, if reduced to practice, 
according to the longing desire of my colleague, 
would bring us to a condition of things when 
every acre of land would be directly taxed for 
the support of the General Government, and 
every cow, and every horse, and every part of 
the whole property of the country would have 
to pay the same as articles of luxury, the same 
as accumulated capital. Give up a tariff, give 
ap discrimination, adopt this scheme of equal, 
horizontal, direct taxation, dreamed of and 
hoped for by my worthy colleague, and milk, 
which costs about the same to produce it as 
whisky, would be taxed the same as whisky, 
and potatoes would be charged’ the same as 


tobacco. Now, sir, I object to all that. Iam 
for discriminations in our internal taxation, 
with reference to which it is not proper that I 
should speak now; and I am equally for dis- 
criminations in the charges made in the shape 
of duties upon articles brought in from abroad. 

Before taking up and considering any other 
points in the case, asI shall present it to the 
committee in the very plain talk which I pro- 
pose to have with them, it occurs to me now 
to refer to the doctrine taught here by another 
colleague of mine, my friend fromthe Xenia 
district, [Mr. Winans.| He meets at the very 
threshold this question, whether it be right 
or expedient to discriminate in the rates of 
duties imposed, by claiming that as in his opin- 
ion he has proved from the Constitution that 
a tariff levied for any other purpose than reve- 
nue is totally against the provisions of that 
instrument, therefore to extend protection by 
any discriminating duty to the industries of the 
country or interests of the country in any shape 
is clearly unconstitutional. Inthis I think he, 
too, goes a bowshot beyond anything that even 
the Democrats of the country, asa party, have 
ever maintained. He certainly disagrees with 
General Jackson, with Mr. Jefferson, with all 
the ancient lights of that party, with their prac- 
tice at the present day, with the policy of the 
Government at all times when the Democ- 
racy has had control of legislation or adminis- 
tration ; and he certainly disagrees with the 
fathers who made the Constitution. Although 
it is trite, let me ask the attention of the com- 
mittee here to a proof of this to be found in 
the statute-book early in the history of the 
Government. There were twelve States rep- 
resented in the Convention that framed the 
Constitution. ‘That Convention consisted of 
thirty-nine members. George Washington, a 
member from Virginia, was elected President 
ofthe Convention. When afterward, the Con- 
stitution being established, the First Congress 
was elected, fourteen members of that Conven- 
tion became members of the First Congress. 
The President of the Convention was elected 
President of the United States, and another 
prominent member of the Convention, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, became Secretary of the 
Treasury; making sixteen in all, who had 
been members of the Convention, who were 
called npon to take charge of the financial and 
economical interests of the new Government. 
The second act we find placed upon the statute- 
book by the Congress thus composed, (and the 
first act being simply one which provided for 
the oath to be taken by officers, this is really, 
therefore, to be regarded as the very first law 
relating to economical matters,) is entitled 
‘An act for laying a duty on goods, wares, 
and merchandise imported ‘into the United 
States.” It is to be found in the first volume 
of the Laws of the United States, which I hold 
here in my hand. 

I read the preamble : 


“Whereas it is necessary for the support of Gov- 
ernment, for the discharge of the debts of the United 
States, and the encouragement and protection of man- 
ufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and 
merchandise imported: Therefore, 

“ Be it enacted,” &e. 


Thus it is seen that those who constituted the 
First Congress of the United States, embracing 
in their number nearly one half of those who 
constituted the Convention that framed the Con- 
stitution, when they came to exercise their pow- 
ers under that instrument, united at the very 
beginning in a declaration that one of the pur- 
poses, one of the objects, one of the inducing 
motives, for layinga duty upon articles imported 
from abroad was that protection and encour- 
agement might so be given to our own domes- 
tic manufactures. , 

My colleague [Mr. Wixaxs] is not alone in 
the position he has taken, that a tariff which 
is so framed and adjusted as to give protection 
to the industry of our own country is unconstitu- 


tional. That doctrine, Irecollect, was set forth 
as a leading text in a series of resolutions 
presented-a short time ago by my colleague on 
the Committee of Ways and Means, the. gen- 
tleman from Minois, [Mr. Marsnauy.] Being 
called away from the House by illness I was 
not able to be present the other day when he 
maintained the theory of his resolutions in an 
elaborate argument. 

I believe both my colleague [Mr. Wirans]} 
and the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. MAr- 
SHALL] have worn the judicial ermine, and 
therefore ought to be, aud doubtless are wise in 
the interpretation of constitutional and statute 
law. But they must forgive me if I prefer, 
so far as this question is concerned, to lean to 
the opinions of the fathers. 

Mr. WINANS. May I interrupt my col- 
league for the purpose of asking a question ? 

Mr. SCHENCK. Fora question? Yes. 

Mr. WINANS. I do not propose now to 
reply to my colleague, but will suggest that 
although the fathers in the first act passed by 
the First Congress under the Constitution have 
asserted, by means of a preamble, aright under 
the Constitution to levy a duty for the purpose- 
of protecting domestic manufactures, it does 
not follow at all that the Constitution does 
authorize any such thing. 


Mr. SCHENCK. Icannotyield for an argu- 


nent, 

Mr. WINANS. Well, the question I desire 
to ask my colleague, for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, is whether in his opinion it would be 
constitutional and expedient to make a direct 
appropriation from the Treasury of the United 
States to pay a bounty until further orders 
upon all pig iron which shall be manufactured 
in the United States ? 

Mr. SCHENCK. That question is not now 
involved, but I have no disposition to shrink 
from it. I will answer by saying that I do not 
think it would be expedient or proper for Con- 
gress to do so; but I do believe it is within the 
power of Congress to do it, just as upon various 
occasions we have upon the same principle 
given bounties to fishermen. 

Mr. WINANS. One other question. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I would prefer to go on 
with what I have to say. 

Mr. WINANS. Only one question. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Very well. 

Mr. WINANS. I would inquire whether by 
reducing the duties of the present tariff upon 
manufactured goods, or the goods which are 
manufactured in this country, prices would 
not be cheapened and the revenue increased 
at the same time? 

Mr. SCHENCK. My colleague will pardon 
me; he can deal with my arguments when | 
have submitted them. He is now leading off 
into another part of. this subject, to which I 
shall come after awhile if he does not inter- 
rupt me too much. For the present let us 
confine. ourselves to that which is now being 
discussed. ‘Take itupon the ground which he 
suggests. He says that the preamble of the 
act to which I have referred has not the force 
of an enactment or a law; that it only shows. 
by way of recital, what were the opinions of 
those who passed such alaw. Why, sir, that 
was exactly the light in which I was introduc- 
ing it. I referred to that preamble as an illas- 
tration and a proof of the opinions of those 
who made the Constitution upon this question 
of constitutional right and power. 

The gentleman from Ohio [| Mr. Winans} 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAR- 
SHALL] both being lawyers, I would not think, 
under ordinary circumstances, of setting .up 
the opinions of a man who was no lawyer, but 
only an old Virginia tobacco planter, against 
theirs. But when they reflect upon the advan- 
tages that George had over them, that he lived 
at the very time, and was just fresh from the 
making of that Constitution, they must, Ithink, 
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admit that he probably knew pretty well what 
he meant by his work! But it was not the 
President of the Convention only, who, as first 
President of the United States, the ‘‘Father 
of his Country,’’ signing that first act of na- 
tional legislation, gave interpretation to our 
national Constitution, Washington was not 
alone in this. J have alluded to him, of that 
1 Convention also, under whose auspices as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury this primal legislation 
wis inaugurated—-the great, clear-minded Alex- 
ander Hamilton. And there were others, not 
only patriots, but lawyers, most of them, and 
statesmen of eminence, who were parties to 
this first work in the Congress after service in 
the Convention—George Clymer, of Pennsyl- 
vania, the chairman of the committee which 
framed that first tariff bill; Robert Morris, of 
Pennsylvania, whose financial skill and per- 
sonal sacrifices had tided us through the perils 
of the Revolution; Roger Sherman, of Connec- 
ticut; James Madison, of Virginia; Read, of 
Delaware; Gilman, of New Hampshire. 

Look a little further into the composition of 
thatdfirst Congress. I have said that there were 
twelve States represented in the Convention 
that framed the Constitution. All the States 
were not at first represented in Congress, but 
that body had to adjourn from day to day until 
finally it secured the attendance of Represent- 
atives from some eight or nine States. 

The fourteen members of Congress, who 
had been also members of the Convention, it 
happened, came from eight different States of 
the Union; so that not only was a large pro- 
portion of the Convention itself represented in 
that First Congress, but two thirds of the States, 
and nearly all of the States whose Represent: 
atives had appeared and taken their seats when 
this act of legislation was completed. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Willthe gentleman per- 
mit me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. SCHENCK. Certainly. 

Mr. MARSHALL. The decision of the 
framers of the Constitution upon a question of 
this kind, supposing it to have been brought to 
their attention and decided deliberately, would 
be entitled to great weight. But I submit that 
a mere expression in a preamble, which for 
aught that we know was not carefully consid- 
ered, which may not have been brought to the 
attention of one fifth of the members who voted 
for the bill, which there is no evidence to show 
was considered at all, is entitled to no weight. 
Tow often in this House do bills for which we 
ail vote have preambles that not one in twenty 
knows anything about? ‘Lhere is no evidence 
that the men composing the Congress to which 
tho gentleman has referred decided deliber- 
ately that the power to enact a tariff for pro- 
tection was granted in the Constitution. ‘Che 
tariff act which they passed was not in facta 
protective tariff in the sensein which the term 
is now used, The duties which it imposed 
amounted on the average to but 8} per cent. 

Mr. SCHENCK. The rate of duty imposed 
does not touch this question. To so much of 
the gentleman’s inquiry as does pertain to the 
point I am now making I will reply. He chari- 
tably concludes that the fathers of the Republic, 
who made the Constitution and then proceeded 
to legislateunder it, did not pay particular atten- 
tion to the language which they used, or know 
clearly what they were about. Why, sir, sup- 
pose we here bad a preamble of that kind to 
the present bill-proposing an amendment of 
the tariff; does any man doubt that it would 
attract atiention and provoke debate from gen- 
tlemen upon the right and upon the left? 

My friend from Ilinois:begs the whole ques- 
t tion. He stultifies the fathers, and endeavors 
to get rid of a solemn, clear expression of their 
opinion, embodied in such shapéasto be spread 
upon the statute-book of the country, and there 
taking the form of the most authentic record, 
by supposing that they did not know exactly 


what language they were using or what was its 
significance. [have no reply to make to such 
an assumption—none whatever. ‘Therestands 
the record—written down by those who framed 
our national Constitution—that one of the rea- 
sons inducing them to impose duties upon arti- 
cles brought into the country from abroad was 
that they might thus protect and encourage 
manufactures athome. There I am willing to 
let it stand, with the authority upon the one 
side and upon theother: Washington and his 
compeers, who settled the plan and powers 
and limits of our Government, and then at once 
set about legislating in conformity thereto—and 
my colleague [Mr. Wixans] with his modern 
irée-trade allies led by new lights around the 
old landmarks. 

As preliminary to whatever else I shall have 
to say, allow me to make another remark about 
this question of free trade on the one side (which 
by the by is, as I bave shown, no free trade at 
all) and protection by discrimination upon the 
other. Gentlemen cite us to the example, and 
still more frequently they quote the precept and 
teaching, of other countries for our guidance. 
Let me give my view upon that subject. Iam 
for free trade among all the States of this Union 
to the most unlimited extent, and I am for the 
exercise of the power of Congress to regulate | 
commerce between the States by removing 
every barrier and obstruction which would 
interpose any difficulty in the transmission of | 
goods or persons from one State to another. | 
Therein I trust we are all agreed. 

But gentlemen quote the theories and the | 
practice of England, of France, and Belgiam, | 
and of Germany, as against any system which 
we should pursue in this country. Have they | 
thought sufficiently of the difference between 
the United States of America, as a country 
lilled with free people, a country of free insti- 
tutions, and the condition of those countries | 
whose examples they would have us follow? I 
can understand how a country, limited in its 
territory, limited in the number and variety 
of the articles which it furnishes, producing, 
it may be, only silks and wines, making, it 
may be, only cotton yarns or cutlery; might 
wish, in order to feed its starving population, 
its millions of underpaid and ill-fed workmen, 
to have brought to its shores frecly everything 
produced in some other more abounding coun- 
try, which could take back in return without 
restriction these various limited productions. 

But is that the condition of the United 
States? We live here in a country extending 


almost from the Arctic circle to the very trop- li 


ies; in a country washed by the Atlantic on 
one side and the Pacific on the other, com- 
prising all that is most valuable of an entire 
great continent, with every variety ofsoil, with 
every. difference of climate, producing every- 
thing in abundance to such extent that we may 
raise our own cotton and spin it, our own 
wool and weave it, our own wheat and grind 
it, our own iron and manufacture it; living and 
maintaining ourselves independently of all 
other nations on the face of the earth, Yet! 
gentlemen persist in applying to a country like 
this the rules of economy and trade which 
belong to one of those comparatively insignifi- 
cant tracts of country, having little variety of 
production and limited forms of labor, and 
depending for. much on the rest of the world. 
You might as well, sir, undertake to use the 
garb of a little child to crowd into ita giant; 
or, to make the figure better and more appro- 
priate, you might just as well attempt toadapt 
the apparel of a great, lusty, growing youth, in 
the full tide and vigor of life and of large stature, 
to the form of some decrepit, worn-out little 
old man. These are things which are not mere 
matters of rhetoric. They are facts. They be- 
long to the condition of the country for which, 
and in the interest of which, we are called to 


|; got up to that. 


our eyes to these things, as matters elementary 
in their character to be considered when we 
are making laws and settling or maintaining a 
system or policy for such a country, than we 
can shut our eyes in willful blindness to the 
light of the.sun which shines above us. 

But my colleague from the Xenia district, 
[Mr. Wirans,] approaching the question of 
discrimination for protection as involved in this 
bill, and as it is found in the present and all 
former tariff laws. of the United..States, an- 
nounces another proposition which struck me 
as exceedingly extraordinary. My colleague 
will pardon me for this further particular ref- 
erence to his argument. I make it the rather 
because we are neighbors and friends and of 
the same political party, and was surprised to 
find so gréat avariance on this subject between 
us, And then, on this point, I think he has 
really succeeded in being original. Having 
proved to his own satisfaction that the fathers 
of the country were wrong, or ‘‘asleep,’’ as 
the gentleman from Illinois [My. MARSHAL] 
would have them, when they declared one ob- 
ject to be regarded in imposing revenue duties 
was to protect our own manufactures, and hav- 
ing laid down the broad ground as conclusively 
established by his argument that any discrim- 
ination theretore for the purpose of protection 
was unconstitutional, he hit upon this singular 
view. Ife said it might happen that even ina 
tariff imposed only for the purpose of revenue 
some benefit or good might come to some inter- 


ij est of the country; but if it did, it was a mat- 


ter that could not be helped and was to be 
deprecated. I do not think anybody else ever 
But not to be unfair, let me 
quote his very words: 

“A constitutional tariff for revenue may, it is true, 


operate incidentally to protect domestic manufac- 
tures, and in such case it cannot be helped, but is to 


i; be deprecated.” 


Mr. WINANS. Let me state my reason. 

Mr. SCHENCK. J am dealing with conclu- 
sions. Iam not bound to consider the gentle- 
man’s reasons for saying these things. It isa 
proposition to which he arrived perhaps logie- 
ally. . 

Mr. WINANS. One of the reasons for that 
conclusion which I stated in my argument was 
this, that while it increased the price of the 
goods to the consumer it gave no benefit to 
the Government, and therefore ought to be 
deprecated. 

Mr. SCHENCK. As I said before, I have 
nothing to do with my colleague’s reasons. I 
suppose he had a reason for it, or he would 
not have said it. But I must say he has given 
rather an unfortunate one for it now, for it 
happens that in the last four years, when we 
have had a higher tariff than ever before, we 
have derived far more revenue from customs 
than ever before. Even while we are living 
under a tariff which I myself think is need- 
lessly high on some articles for proteetion, and 
insome cases makes unfair discriminations, that 
argument of my colleague fails him. It is 
totally demolished by the facts. 

His doctrine is this: a tariff can only consti- 
tutionally be laid for revenue; it may be that 
in laying it even for revenue alone some citizen 
or some home interest will be helped; but that 
ig a pity and to be deplored. Greats Heaven! 
is that to be ourideaof government? I always 
thought every Government, most of all every 
free Government, every nation under any organ- 
ism of Government, ought to be regarded as 
the great alma mater of her children, and if, 
by her legislation, designed even for the pur- 
pose of carrying on public affairs and. supply- 
ing her oydinary needs, she could shower plenty 
broadcast over the land, it was a thing every 
patriot ought to congratulate himself on rather 
than think it, as my colleague does, a pity! 
something to be “* deprecated 1”? “What a nar- 


legislate; and we can no more properly shut 


i row, selfish, heartless, hard policy of govern- 
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ment that must be which shrinks from building 
up anything, from helping anybody, from ad- 
vancing any interest even by accident! No, my 
colleague not only denies us incidental, but he 
will not let us have even accidental protection. 
“Incidental protection `° used to be the favor- 
ite phrase, but he goes one step further, inten- 
sifies the idea, and then deplores it if we should 
by any chance, and without cost or increased 
burden get advantage to any interest in the 
country. 

We must not have any protection by dis- 
crimination, says my colleague; and why? I 
remember his line of argument. He claimed 
that protection to be of any avail must so far 
be prohibition, and that all prohibition being 
wrong there should therefore be no protec- 
tion. Now, let us look at that. According to 
such reasoning you cannot shut out cholera 
or the small-pox. You cannot refuse to let 
cattle be brought in that have the rinderpest. 
You cannot prohibit the importation of ven- 
omous snakes. You must put so many dollars 
or so many cents of duty on the head of each 
serpent, or else let the snakes comein free. I 
have no such narrow idea of the Constitution 
of the United States as that. Under its wise 
provisions and distinctly given authority we 
can not only levy taxes and pay debts, but 
regulate commerce and provide for the gen- 
eral welfare. I believe it is a mere question 
of discretion, a discretion to be properly exer- 
cised, to prohibit anything from coming which 
may be hurtful to the country, or to prescribe 
the conditions on which anything shall come 
in. We may say that whatever it is desirable 
to have, and upon which we do net want to 
raise revenue, shall come in free; we may 
impose duties upon any class of articles we see 
fit; and we may discriminate between the 
different classes of those articles, so as to let 
some come in at a higher and some at a lower 
rate of duty. That igs myidea; and I venture 
to say that such is not only the practice of this 
Union and of all civilized nations, but that it 
has been the true and unvarying interpretation 
of our Constitution, settled and declared first 
by those who made that instrument, and ad- 
hered to by all parties, Administrations, and 
Congresses ever since. 

But this, Mr. Chairman, is after all but 
clearing the way to come to what I think we 
are really called upon to discuss here, and 
that is the bill presented from the Committee 
of Ways and Means. What is this bill? Jt 
does not purport to be a general revision of 
the tariffin all its various provisions, and with 
reference to the many articles which are sub- 
ject to duties. And yet, as I explained once 
before on the introduction of the bill, in mak- 
ing a revision to the extent to which wedo go, 
and presenting the amendments which we have 
offered from that committee, we have been 
compelled to examine the whole tariff of the 
country, item by item, and decide according 
to the best lights we had before us where a 
duty should be taken off entirely; where—and 
that was in very few cases—we thought the 
duty could with propriety be raised a little; 
and where—which was a very numerous class 
of cases—it might be well to lower the rate. 
Such is the bill which we have presented for 
the consideration of the House. 

Now, some persons thinking, I suppose, that 
every child must have a godfather, have called 
this “the Schenck bill;’? and I have drawn 
down upon my head, because I have had to be 
the organ through which the committee has 
made its report, a liability to be responsible 
for everything which the report contains. Let 
me say just here that that is not exactly fair in 
regard to any proposed act; but least of all is 
it fair as to a long bill like this made up of a 
great variety of details and items. If we had 
waited for some member of the committee, 
consisting as you know of nine members, to 


report such a bill, who agreed entirely to what 
had been done by the committee in reference 
to every particular article and clause in it, no 
bill ever would have been reported. Inasmuch 
asthe bill was the work of the committee jointly, 
each item in it being settled by the vote of a 
majority of the committee, while different 
items were opposed by different individuals, 
it was necessary that some one standing, not 
as sponsor for the whole bill and every part 
of it, but as the organ of the committee, 
should bring our joint and common work before 
the House; and as the chairman of-the com- 
mittee, it fell upon me to do that, and I have 
done it. Therefore, that gentlemen may not 
misunderstand my action, [ give them notice 
now that there are things in this bill which I 
am notin favor of. But I do not feel called 
upon on that account to come here and make 
war upon the whole work of the committee. 
I shall feel free when the particular in- 
stances come before the House, where there 
has been this difference of opinion among the 
committee, to reserve to myself, as others of 
the committee will reserve to themselves, the 
right to vote against what was the decision of 
the majority of the committee. I was, for in- 
stance—and I give it simply as an illustration, 
and, the work being over now, it is not betray- 
ing any secret of the committee—I was for 
reducing the tariff on coal 20 per cent. The 
majority of the committee was not of that 
opinion, and we report the bill, therefore, with- 
out any amendment of the rate of duty on that 
article, leaving it as it now is under the exist- 
ing law. 

There is another way in which this bill has 
been most unfairly attacked ; perhaps I should 
say stigmatized and abused, rather than at- 
tacked, for an attack among sensible and hon- 
orable men implies some reason in the Oppo- 
sition. All through the country it has been 
called “a bill of abominations;"’ it has been 
denounced ag ‘ that atrocious Schenck tariff 
bill’? We who are connected with it by name 
or otherwise have seemed to excite pity in the 
minds of some who are most friendly to us, 
and trinmphant expectation on the part of 
those who are unfriendly, that now we have 
dug our political graves. Sir, 1 have no ap- 
prehension of that. I rely confidently on the 
thoughtful good sense and justice of the peo- 
ple against unmeaning clamor, however per- 
sistent. Who are they that talk of this as an 
“atrocious bill,’’ an ‘infamous bill,” a‘ bill 
of abominations?’ I undertake to aver that 
they are generally those who do not know orun- 
derstand what is in our bill. Iam afraid some 
of them do not care to understand. It is not 
forty-eight hours since I cross-examined one 
gentleman upon this point, who was free und 
fierce in his denunciations of “‘ high protection,’’ 
and who thought that this, that, and the other 
article ought to have the tariffupon it lowered, 
I found that he did not know, and in answer to 
my questions he was compelled to admit that 
he did not, how much revenue was raised from 
either of the articles he named, or what was 
the rate of duty upon either of them. And 
that has been not unseldom the mode of attack 
to which we bave been subjected. 

Ido not apply this to gentlemen generally 
in this House; for we have had here against 
a system of protection, as weil as for it, able, 
clear, and dispassionate arguments. ButIdo 
feel called upon to say, and justified in saying, 
that such has been the general temper and 
character of the criticisms—if criticism it can 
be considered—of our work throughout the 
country and in the public press. Letter-writers 
and editors, enlisted in the free-trade war, seem 
to have thought that some personal peculiarity 
of some member of the committee, the length 
of his nose, it may be, or the color of his hair, 
some disparaging or ridiculous nickname ap- 
plied to him, was an argument against this 


‘our people. 


bill and proof that it ought not to.have any 
favor. God help us when such slang and cant 
and tirades can be accepted in place of reason 
and facts! I will not insult legislators, mem- 
bers of this House of Representatives, by sup- 
posing that their decisions are to be thus influ- 
enced or controlled. 

There are a great many difficulties attending 
the making or mending of a tariff, and I wish 
some of these gentlemen who can stand up 
here and do what it is always so easy to do— 
criticise, pull down, object—had been them- 
selves submitted to the test of trying to do the 
same work. Most of the members of this House, 
whatever the country may know or not know 
about it, are aware of the fact that the nine gen- 
tlemen composing the Committee of Ways and 
Means have been subjected to confinement and 
labor almost equal to the pains and penalties of 
imprisonment in a penitentiary, day after day, 
week after week, and month after month, in 
endeavoring to reconcile with prudent provision 
at the same time for the public good, all the 
different claims presented by persons coming 
from different parts of the couutry, and répre- 
senting the different interests and pursuits of 
In the course of this investigation 
and task I have found one thing pretty certain, 
and that is that every man of every party, who 
has any article or interest to be protected, de- 
sires that it shall have such advantage in fullest 
measure, but is too often perfectly willing to 
join in the cry that nobody else shall have the 
benefit of like protection. If there has been 
anything that seemed to me sometimes to ex- 
ceed the sefishness of the manufacturers who 
wanted everything that they made covered by a 
good, high tariff, but everything out of which 
they made it to come in free, or at the lowest 
rate, it has been the selfishness of the im- 
porters who wanted no tariff at all, or none 
which should interfere with their bringing in, 
in the conduct of their trade, anything they 
pleased, or from which they could make profit, 
from abroad. The truth is, that at every turn, 
when seeking for information, we have had to 
encounter this natural bias of selfish and per- 
sonal interest—generally honest, sometimes 
disingenuous in the representations made to 
us—but always to be watched and allowed for 
as an element in our calculations, 

Out of this material we have made the bill 
which we have presented to you, and in fram- 
ing it we have endeavored to never lose sight 
either of the Government, which requires rev- 
enue, or of the peopie who consume what is 
imported, or of the industry or capital which 
is entitled to be encouraged and cherished 
wherever that can be properly done. 

And now will you permit me to tell you of 
two or three of the leading features of this bill, 
and something of its form and character? 1 
think I have an illustration here which I shall 
use as bearing directly upon one point to which 
I have called your attention—-the criticism to 
which we have been subjected without reason, 

There was laid upon our desks but a day or 
two since a printed paper headed ‘Rates of 
duty on steel locomotive tires.” The author 
of that paper, after reciting the different duties 
laid by the acts of 1861, 1862, and 1864 upon 
steel locomotive tires, proceeds to say : 

“ The act now before the House of Representatives 
and being discussed raises the present excessive rate 
of duty from 3 cents to 4 cents per pound, and thus 
unduly burdens the farming and general industrial 
interests of the country through the railroads.” 

These parties are always very tender-hearted 
about farmers! This disinterested gentleman, 
who of course imports or uses locomotive tires, 
probably does not know a plow from a horse- 
rake. 

He then winds up by saying: 


“The following is the language of the act now 


“under consideration, gontroling the rate of duty on 


steel tires: 
“* On steel of circular shapes or forms, and on steel 
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of all shapes or forms, cast, cui, rolled, or hammered | 
to a pattern, not otherwise provided tor, 4 cents per | 
pound.” 

t Nototherwise provided for.” Exactly. We 
have not said, “ not herein otherwise provided 
for,” which would have raised the duty on steel 
locomotive tires from 8 to 4 cents per pound; but | 
determining that the duty ought not to be raised 
upon these steel tires, while we were putting a 
duty upon other formsand shapes of steel goods, 
i cast, cut, rolled, or hammered to pattern,” 
we took care to insert a provision that those steel 
goods which were otherwise provided for—that | 
is, in the present existing tariff law—should not 
be subjected to this increased rate of duty. 
Now, this is the way in which our work is 
treated. ‘The person who got up this may be 
a knave and a fool; or he may be neither 
knave nor fool, but one not accustomed to 
reading aud understanding alaw. But there 
itis. The daty of 4 cents per pound is not 
imposed upon steel tires at all. It is imposed 
upon other steel goods, not including tires, whieh 
remain ‘otherwise provided for,” as is really 
shown in this very paper laid before us, and 
as will appear by examining the bill itself. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. 1f my colleague 
[ Mr. Scutencr] will allow me, I will say that 
he was attacked very severely in the same way 
about steel rails. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Yes; I have been attacked 
about almost everything; but [only notice this 
now as a specimen of the numberless misrep- 
resentations or misapprehensions that have to 
he met and corrected. 
© T have been told that there are some gentle- 
mon so wmeasy lest some great wrong should 
be committed by the passage of this bill, that 
they want to kill it by striking out the enacting 
clause, orelse to recommitit to the Committee 
of Ways and Means either with or without in- 
structions. Now, what will be the effect of refus- 
ing to pass this bill,orsomething equivalent to it? 
You will simply leave the law asitnowis. But 
in the existing law we propose to make several 
very important changes. lu many instances we 
have converted ad valorem duties into specific 
duties for the purpose of avoiding frauds. We 
have changed the classification-of various arti- 
cles; to which I will presently refer. But above 
all else, in our changes of duties, so far as we 
have touched any of tlie articles contained in 
the present tariff, we have made an aggregate 
reduction which, if the present bill shall pass, 
will amount, as I find from the most careful 
calculation T can make, to $22,800,000; very 
nearly $23,000,000 in round numbers. 
I say this I speak advisedly. 

There are but few articles-—I may say but 
three: chiccory, wine, and bayrum—in the daty 
on which any material increaseis made. ‘There 
is some advance upon anumber of unimportant 
things, made generally to correct some inequal- 
ity, error, or oversight in the preseat law, such 
as in some of the forms of iron and steel man- 
ufactures; but these are more than compensated 
for by reduction upon others. | 

We have reduced the rates of duty upon tea, 
coffee, sugar, molasses, sirup of sugar cane, 
pimento, black, white, and cayenne pepper, on | 
spices of all kinds, cordials, fruits, &c. ‘The 
nypregate reduction on these and other articles 
is $21,473,000, This is as closeand near and 
careful an approximate estimate as can be 
made, taking the Treasury returns of last year 
and calculating what the same amount of arti- 
clesimportedsvould produce under the proposed 
new rates of duty. Deduct from this amount 
an aggregate increase of $1,108,000 on certain 
articles, and there is left a net decrease of 
$20,570,000. Then we have taken from among 


the dutiable articles and added to the free list || 


other articles very numerous, amounting in the 
aggregate, measured by the revenue which they | 
produced last year, to $2,430,000, and this | 
makes, as I have stated before, the entire 


When | 
i the Committee of the Whole, we have not done 


reduction by this bill $22,800,000, or nearly 
$28,000,000, in round numbers. Do gentle- 


i| men who profess to sympathize so much with 


the oppressed and burdened people, and who 
would relieve them, desire to be remitted to 
the present law? 

“But,” say gentlemen, ‘if the bill be sent 
back to the committee it can be reconsidered 
and still greater reductions can be made.” I 
answer, ‘* You may vary the articles which you 
relieve wholly or in part from the present duty ; 
but I do not think you can safely make a much 
greater reduction than that proposed, due ref- 


erence being had to the public debt and the | 


public credit, which must be sustained,” The 


Committee of Ways and Means set out, as it | 


wag proper they should do, by considering how 


much could with propriety be spared from the | 


revenues derived from duties on imports, and 
they fixed the amount at $20,000,000; bat our 
work being completed and reported I find that 
we appear to have exceeded our promise by 
about $38,000,000. Iconfess here that I do not 
believe the taking off this $23,000,000 would 
reduce the revenue to that extent; for, under 
such reduction, theimportations of some articles 
will in a certain degree increase, and the general 
progress of the population and business of the 
country will also add to the measure of demand 
and consumption. But we have done all and 
more than it was expected or proposed we shonld 
do, which was to make the reduction about 
$20,000,000. 

A good deal has been said about the iron 
manufacture. I will state frankly to the com- 
mittee that T for one never had the slightest 
desire to increase the tariff on the various man- 
ufactures of iron; and [ claim thatin the main 
we have not done so. We have changed in 
many particulars the classification. On some 
things the duty may apparently be made higher, 
and on some lower, but in the general aggre- 
gate, keeping in view our purpose to make 
duties as far as practicable specific, and to 


| bring them under a better classification, we have 


sought to keep iron about where it was, and 
not by any means to advance it. This, L þe- 
lieve, a careful analysis of the bill will show, 
whoevér may assert to the contrary. But if 
this has not beenin all instances accomplished, 
it will be fair and right, as the successive items 
may come up, to discuss andamend them, and 
the fullest opportunity will ofcourse beafforded 
for doing so. In this way that which is too 
high may be brought lower, and that which is 


| too low may be placed higher, or the classifi- 


cations may be corrected if, in the opinion of 


well in the changes we have made. 

My colleague [Mr. Ganrretp] calls my at- 
tention to the reduction on pig iron. We have 
brought that down from $9to $7aton. There 
are gentlemen who think that in this respect 
great wrong has been done. Iam not one of 
those who think so, because pig iron can bear 
this reduction. There are others who think 
that great wrong is done to the people in not 
making the reduction greater. Perhaps gen- 
tlemen on both sides are equally mistaken ; but 
they will be afforded the opportunity to test 
the sense of the House and of Congress upon 
the question as these items shall come to be 
considered. The same may be said with re- 
gard to scrap iron, upon which a similar and 
corresponding reduction has been made. 

[Here the hammer fell.] ; 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the gentleman from 
Ohio will have leave to continue his remarks. 

Mr. CULLOM. I suggest that the arrange: 


; ment was that the gentleman was to have an 


hour and a half. 
Mr. ALLISON. I move now that the gen- 
tleman’s time be extended without limitation. 
The CHAIRMAN. There being no objec- 
tion, the gentleman from Ohio will proceed. 
Mr. SCHENCK. I appreciate the courtesy 


of the committee, but I trast I shall not oc- 
cupy much more time. Much has been said 
about steel and the advance of the duty upon 
that article. I should like gentlemen who may 
discuss this matter to note what the law now 
is upon the subject, to compare it with what 
we propose, and then to look at our proposi- 
tion under the lights and with the proofs that 
we had before us. If they will do this can- 
didly, 1 have no apprehension that they will 
come to a conclusion very different from that 
to which the Committee of Ways and Means 
has arrived. 

Steel, cast, in bars, ingots, &c., under the 
tariff now is divided, according to value, into 
three different classes, one class paying duty 
at the rate of 24 cents per pound, one at 
cents per pound, and one at 8} cents per 
pound, with an addition of 10 per cent. ad 
valorem, which, taking the aggregate invoiced 
valuation, makes the charge on this last class 
a little more than 4Ẹł cents per pound. The 
committee propose to put all these classes 
into one grade and to make it 8} cents per 
pound, A large proportion of steel has been 
coming in at 8 cents per pound, and much 
of it at 2} cents per pound; and the rate as 
to those classes would seem to be raised; but 
it was in proof unmistakable before the com- 
mittee that the most of that which comes in at 
3 cents is brought in at that rate by underval- 
uation and fraud, when in fact it should pay 
34 cents or over. By putting all into one class, 
or rather by abolishing all classification, and 
charging one rate of daty for all alike, we 
avoid all temptation to false invoices, a wrong 
by which the revenue is so apt to be robbed 
in the case of any article of similar general 
appearance, but of varying value, where divis- 
ion and graduation by different rates of duty 
cannot be avoided. 

We think this a case in which the difficulty 
can be avoided, and the revenue protected by 
a fair duty all round, 8} cents per pound. {£F 
that be not right but too high, my friend from 
Iowa, [Mr. Anxisown, | who is a member of the 
committee, or any other gentleman will have 
an opportunity to propose 3 cents or 23 cents, 
or 1 cent, or anything else he pleases. If it be 
too low, and will injure the steel- makers in this 
country, then my other colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [ Mr. KeLLeY, | can move to 
amend by raising it toa higher figure. But, 
sir, I say the committee has done a most com- 
mendable work in the opinion of the officers 
of the revenue and in the opinion of importers, 
if not of the manufacturers, in adopting one 
uniform duty. It will work rather favorably, J 
admit, to the higher grades of steel and unta- 
vorably to the inferior kinds; but itis a case 
in which the advantages to the Government, the 
dealer, and the home manufacturer will clearly 
compensate for that objection. 

Take cotton goods. Do gentlemen know 
how many rates of duty there are now on cotton 
cloths? Mighteen complicated, mixed, trouble- 
some, and bad. Acting upon the representa- 
tions of all partics interested on both sides, 
and upon the information given us by revenue 
officers, we have reduced these eighteen classes 
to three only; and whatif our new and simple 
classification prevails will bethe effect ? There, 
again, most careful analysis and caleulation 
have been made, and I defy gentlemen who talk 
about this bill increasing the duties on cotton 
cloths to gainsay,the figures I give, Under the 
present law the average duty has been 54} per 
cent. on these goods, and we propòse to reduce 
it to 52 per cent. Under the present law the 
amount of revenue derived from them has been 
$2,577,648 95. Our object has been not to 
change this, but to readjust and simplify; yet 
if our bill becomes a law the amount of duty 
received, calculated from the same data, would 
be $2,481,477 45, being a reduction of over 
$96,000. : : 
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A MEMBER. 
last year. 

Mr. SCHENCK. On the importations of 
1868, the last year for which we have from the 
Treasury Department full and extended re- 
ports. This illustrates the injustice of the blind 
charge that increase of tariff has been intended 
by the Committee of Ways and Means, and cun- 
ningly arranged, when they have sought only, 
with all the pains they could to rearrange and 
describe so as to defeat frauds and protect the 
revenue. I invite study of our clause relating 
to cotton cloth, 

Now, I come to the question of sugar, and to 
that I ask the particular attention of my friend 
from Iowa [Mr. Arursox] and colleague on the 
committee. He has made the boid, round as- 
severation that though not designed, the tend- 
ency or effect of the reduction of duties proposed 
on sugar is to give advantage to the refineries. 
Laver that directly the reverse is the fact, The 
present tariff on sugar is laid at four different 
rates, The lowest duty is 3 cents, the next 3} 
cents, the next 4 cents, and the highest 5 cents. 
We propose to put all of the 8-cent sugar and 
part of the 84-cent sugar at 2 cents, to take 
part of the 34-cent sugar and part of the 4-cent 
sugar, and put them at 8 cents, and to take the 
5-cent sugar and part of the 4-cent and put them 
at 4 cents per pound, 

There is comparatively very little of the 34, 
or 4, or 5 cent sugars—clarified and refined 
sugars—there is comparatively very little of 
those introduced; only, as $1,000,000 to 
some $80,000,000, or about in that proportion. 
The duty on the great body of sugars imported 
is reduced from 8 cents to 2 cents. We put 
all raw and Muscovado sugar—that is, all 
sugars which have undergone merely the first 
process at the manufactory, down to 2 cents. 
The refiners fought hard against this. They 
wanted us to take the present classification 
and to reduce from 3 cents to 2 cents merely 
the sugars that were of the coarser kinds, or 
below what is called No. 12 Dutch standard. 
Our answer was ‘No! Our object is to bring 
not only raw or Muscovado sugar, but Musco- 
vado sugar of the finest possible quality that 
can be made within the reach of every man 
in the country who chooses to take it urre- 
dined.” It is a known fact that throughout 
the country, and especially in the interior, 
there are large numbers of people who do not 
care about using refined sugar if they can get 
that unrefined sugar, although Muscovado in 
name, which is light in color, clean, and clear, 
whoat least prefer that to adding to it the price 
they would have to pay the refiners if they took 
a higher grade. 

‘The refiners—~and if my colleague on the 
committee from lowa[Mr. ALLISON] had been 
present he would know how they urged the 
matter—the refiners, I say, did not want this. 
‘They were willing that low sugars below No. 
12, being the raw material of their business, 
should come in at 2 cents instead of 8. They 
were willing that all sugars which could not 
well be consumed in their raw condition should 
be so admitted. But they were not by any 
means desirous of having the duties so adjusted 
that the foreign manufacturer should be in- 
vited to make his sugar as fine as possible, while 
still falling short of refined, so that it should 
not require any further process of manufacture 
after it came to this country; this being the 
result of providing that all raw sugars of every 
quality should come in at 2 cents per pound. 
I say, then, that the reduction we have pro- 
vided for of $10,000,000 of the duty on sugar 
is $10,000,000 which have hitherto been taken 
almost directly from the consumers themselves, 
and that this saving will go to the benefit of the 
people, and isnot, as has been alleged, a ‘‘ play- 
ing into the hands of the refiners.”’ 

Mr. ALLISON. If the gentleman will allow 


That is on the importations of 
p 


me, I should like to say a word at this point. 
Inasmuch as the chairman of the Committce 
of Ways and Means has stated that he entirely 
disagrees with me with reference to the effect 
of this bill, I wish to state that, in the judg- 
ment I have formed of it, the dealers in sugar 
and those who are familiar with the production 
of sugar agree with me. And I desire further 
to call the'gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that a difference is made between clarified and 
raw sugars of 1 cent per pound, while I hazard 
the statement here that a profit of one quarter 
of 1 cent per pound is a large profit for a 
refiner to make, 
be to pass all sugars through the hands of the 


refiners, save only those classes ofsugars which | 


come in here fit for use, without being subjected 
toany further process whatever; which amount, 
as was testified before the committee in my 
presence, to a little less than one tenth of the 
whole. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Iam perfectly well aware 
of what my colleague refers to. He relies 
much upon one letter on the subject. I rely 
upon the evidence and the arguments we have 
had all through. 

Mr. ALLISON. TI rely upon memorials 
which came before the Committee of Ways 
and Means from a dozen sources. 

Mr. SCHENCK. 
that we settled the matter finally as the refiners 
want it? 

Mr. ALLISON. No, sir; what I say is that 


the effect of this bill is to throw nearly all | 


classes of sugars into the hands of the refiners. 

Mr. SCHENCK. It is a good deal like the 
discussion between my colleague [Mr. Winans] 
and Washington. The refiners themselves do 
Tot think that this will be the effect of our 
work. 


Let us see how much sugar has come in in| 


1869 under the present tarif. At 3 cents, 
938,831,762 pounds; at 84 cents, 55,131,963 
pounds. Of that which paid 4 cents there were 


13,243,776 pounds imported, and of that which : 
Now, while 
all of the 989,000,000, now paying 3 cents, is | 
by our proposed classification and reduction | 
brought down to 2 cents, one third of the | 
55,000,000, now paying 34 cents, will also be | 
reduced to 2 cents, and two thirds of it, as nearly | 
as we can ascertain, to 3 cents. The whole of | 


paid 5 cents only 418,255 pounds. 


that which now pays 4 cents is reduced to 3, 
and the whole of that which now pays 5 cents 
is reduced to 4, 


duced from 3 cents and 3} 


made as fine as it can be made by the original 


process and bring it in as light colored and | 
pure as any raw sugar can be made, and it | 
The ! 


shall all come in at 2 cents per pound. 
object is not to force it into the refineries, but 


to declare to the people you shall not be obliged | 


to use refined sugar; but you shall have raw or 
Muscovado sugar made as fine as it is capable 


of being made by the first process of manufac- | 


ture at a duty of 2 cents per pound. Now, it 


may be that the refiners will go to work and } 
refine sugar even of that kind; bnt we have | 
taken away from them the motive to do it by ; 


taking away from them the market; for it is 
true, and Į again assert, that if you let in such 


good sugar at a low duty a large number of | 


people, at least in the interior of the country, 


will use it because of its lower price, and will ! 


not use refined sugar at all. 
Now, let me come to another feature of the 
bill. All over the country, in Congress and 


out of Congress, it has been proclaimed that : 
this bill is particularly framed to the preju- | 
I meet that dec- ; 


dice of the agriculturists. 
laration with the averment that under Demo- 


The effect of this bill will | 


Does my colleague say | 
y 5 


cratic rule, under Whig rule, or under Repub- 
lican rule there never has been 4 tariff bill 
proposed which looked so much as this does 
to the interests of farmers and the agricultural 
classes. See the changes it proposes to make. 
We have taken such articles as flax, and flax- 
seed, and castor beans, and hides, raw materials 
which can be produced in this country, and 
against every influence that could be brought 
to bear by the manufacturers of oil, of flaxen 
goods, of castor oil, and of Jeather, have 
raised the tariff on them, upon the idea that 
while you are giving protection by discrimin- 
ating duties to goods of home manufacture, 
there is a like obligation to extend protection 
with some degree of equality to raw materials 
which we can furnish for the making of those 
goods. 

A great deal has been said and will yet be 
said about the duty upon hides. This explains 
it. Let me simply add in relation to that arti- 
cle that 75 per cent. of allthe millions of hides 
used in the United States are produced in the 
United States. The manufacturers say that 
ours are of a different quality from those im- 
ported, and used for different purposes, and 
that a remission of the duty on 25 per cent. of 
the whole quantity used could not interfere 
much with our own production. Yet a lead- 
ing and intelligent manufacturer of leather did 
admit, upon examination before the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, that perhaps this might. 
affect the average value of a hide at home as 
much as $2, and make it of so much less value 
in the hands of the producer. He contended, 
however, that that would not affect any farmer 
much, because he raises, it may be, but one or 
two cattle, and therefore does not need pro- 
tection; that he would save more upon his 
cheaper harness, boots, and shoes, and other 
leather manufactures than he would lose on 
his hides. But it must be borne in mind that 
there are portions of this country where there 
are those who raise each his hundreds and his 
thousands of cattle. Weare making law for 
Texas and Ilinois, as well as for New York 
and New England, and we must take the aggre- 
gate interest and legislate for that. 

But suppose that in order to give advantage 
to the leather maker and leather dealer the 
price of every hide in the country should be 
brought down some $2, what would be the 
result? It costs now a certain sum to raise 
the animal that produces the hide. The farmer 


i| or grazier must be paid from the returns he 

Thus upon the great mass of the sugars—a | 
large proportion of the whole—the duty is re- | 
cents to 2 cents. | 
In this way, as I said before, we announce to | 
the importers of sugar that they may have it. | 


gets; so much for the meat, so much for the 
hide, and so much for the other parts of the 
animal. He must get as much as will pay him 
for the food and care of the animal, the in- 
terest on the money invested, and a reason- 
able profit over and beyond all that, Now, if 
you cut down what he gets for the hide the 
amount of $2, in. order to make it up that $2 
must be spread over the price for the meat and 
other portions of the animal. Thus it would 
be inevitable that free hides for the benefit of 
the tanner and the leather merchant would be 
compensated for by a small advance on every 
pound of beef consumed by the people. Even 
my very intelligent leather manufacturer from 
Milwaukee could not quite see how this argu- 
ment was to be answered. 

I may add that by retaining a fair duty on 
hemp, in spite of all the adverse influences 
enlisted, and inereasing the duty on barley, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of the brew- 
ers, we have again been not unmindful of the 
claims of the farming interest. What com- 
mittee or what Congress has ever in these 
things done more, or so much ? 

Those whose bowels yearn so for the poor 
farmers; who have been shedding tears for the 
suffering agricultural people, so outraged and 
imposed upon, as they charge, by this amend- 
ment offered to the tariff law, have been mak- 
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ing their sympathetic grimaces, have been 
shedding crocodile tears, in the hope that 
they may secure, by such show of sympathy 
and tears, votes for themselves or their party. 
They have- not stated that which was true when 
they thus denounced this bill. 

T would gladly go further now into these 
details, as they relate to the farming interest, 
but they will all come up as we procced to the 
consideration of items. Let me call attention, 
however, to two or three other things. We 
have placed upon the free list breeding ani- 
mals, all sorts of plants, trees, shrubs, seeds, 
cane reeds, &c., intended for cultivation. We 
have taken also from among the dutiable arti- 
cles, bones, calcined, ground, and made into 
preparations for manure. We have put into 
the free list all the phosphates and other ma- 
terials for manure, and every form of manure 
not free before. And throughout, wherever 
it wag possible to favor the agricultural inter- 
ests, which haye never yet received their fair 
measure of protection and consideration, we 
have endeavored to do it. And with this 
assertion I leave that charge with the people, 
and with the members of this House, for their 
candid investigation. 

Now, let us go back again to this subject of 
“free trade.” In the progress.of the argument 
here we have learned a little about what is 
meant in some quarters by the phrase. I have 
already said that there is reallyno such thing; 
it is an empty theory and myth. But there are 
two classes of men who advocate what is re- 
garded and called ordinarily a free-trade pol- 
icy. They differ widely, however, from cach 
other. For instance, there is my colleague 
from the Cincinnati district, [Mr. Srevenson, ] 
the gentleman from Missouri, (Mr. Asper, Jand 
another gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Mar- 
SHALL, ] who have given the House to under- 
stand that in their opinions duties ought to be 
not only brought down, but altogether taken 
off all those things which enter into the use of 
the people for their food and subsistence, and 
all which are among the common commodities 
of life. They would have coffee free, tea free, 
sugar free, molasses, spices, coal, salt, lumber, 
and pis iron free. Suppose we accord to those 
gentlemen what they demand, have they con- 
sidered how much would be deducted from the 
revenue? Just $62,107,774. 

The same class of philosophers demand not 
only that all these common commodities shall 
be made free, but that there shall be a reduc- 
tion—some say of 20 per cent., others demand 
more—upon alliron manufactares, steel manu- 
factures, woolen goods, and cottongoods. Take 
those four classes of articles alone, without 
adding to the list others that they havespoken 
of, and the reduction would amount to more 
than $18,000,000, This, with the other re- 
ductions [have named, would strike from the 
revenues of the country $80,000,000 at once, 
besides any reductions that mightbe made upon 
other articles. I think this class of political 
economists must belong to the same order as 
that member of the Massachusetts Legislature 


who wanted all the taxes struck off and the | 


Government carried on with money from the 
‘Treasury! [uaughter.] 

Now, there is another kind of. free trade; 
and those who advocate it are, I presume, the 


real “ simon-pure ’’ members of the fraternity. | 


I have here in miniature form the scheme 
which they present—the ‘little book which you 
may look upon and in it see your father’s face 
when he isdead and gone.” [Laughter.] Who 
that father is Ido not know; but I think he 
lived over the water, althongh the book is pub- 
lished by the American Free-Trade League, 
Nos. 67 and 69 William street, New York. I 
suppose they are so flourishing in their attempts 
to influence the public mind in this country 
that they have found it necessary to take two 


or three offices or rooms in which to locate 
themselves. This bookis entitled ‘the Tariff 
as it Ought to Be,” and I find its figures re- 
peated in the free-trade league publications 
which are sent to us free and so freely for our 
daily ‘instruction. This book is a curiosity. 
Its author claims that all the duties we need 
for thé purposes of revenue can and ought to 
be raised from twenty-one articles: tea, coffee, 
spices, fruits, nuts, sardines, chocolate, opium, 
licorice, flax and manufactures of flax, gloves 
of skin, furs, manufactures of silks, tin in 
blocks and pigs, tin plates, manufactures of tin, 
cigars, tobacco, spirits, wines, sparkling wines, 
sugar, and molasses. The duties upon these 
articles, they say, would produce $124,000,000 
of revenue, which isallthat weneed. I desire 
to make a few remarks upon this little book as 
mytext. The writer gives the amounts which 
would be derived from each article, making an 
ageregate of $124,895,000. 

The first suggestion I make is that those who 
have got up this table were exceedingly anxious 
to make out their case, For instance, the duty 
upon chocolate at the present time is 7 cents 
per pound. We propose in the bill now before 
us to continue the duty at that rate. The duty 
on this article yielded during the last year $992 
of revenue. If the duty be continued at that 
rate it ig to be presumed the annual revenue 
from that source will be about the same. Now, 
these gentlemen of the free-trade league claim 
that there is to be got from a duty of 7 cents 
per pound on chocolate an annual revenue of 
$100,000—a mistake of only a little over 99 
per cent., as shown by the Treasury returns! 
Is this gross ignorance on the part of our 
would-be teachers, or is it willful fraud? 

Again, sir, cigars are now $2 25 per pound 
and 25 per cent. ad valorem, which last year 
produced for the revenue $1,111,327! We 
propose to put them at $2 a pound and 25 
per cent. ad valorem, which would produce 
$944,029, unless by stopping smuggling, as 
we think will be the result, we should get a 
much larger proportional revenue from the 
$2 and 25 per cent. ad valorem than we have 
derived from the $2 25 and 25 per cent. ad 
valorem. But these free-trade Solons would 
reduce cigars to $2 per pound, and assert and 
dare to publish that that rate will give the 
country from this source alone $13,200,000 of 
revenue. <A duty of $2 25 per pound and 25 
per cent. ad valorem amounts to just about 
$32 25 on a thousand cigars. Two dollars 
per pound would be equal to about $22 per 
thousand. That is, you are to take off one 
third of the duty and add thereby near 1,200 
per cent. to the receipts! Was ever attempt 
to gull so shameless? 

‘Take spirits next. Distilled spirits imported 
under the present duty of $3 on brandy and 
$2 50 on other spirits per gallon brings in a 
revenue of $8,515,634. This little free-trade 
manual proposes to reduce the tariff to $2 per 
gallon and to get $15,600,000; that is, nearly 
five times as much by the reduction. 

Again, from the tariff on wines we at pres- 
ent derive a revenue of $2,393,000. They 


| propose to do exactly what the Committee of 


Ways and Means recommends—make a uni- 
form charge of 50 cents a gallon. Calculating 
on the same amount of importations as in the 
past year, this should produce $3,490,820 ; but 
to help out their case they would make the 
same duty bring $5,400,000, a million more. 

Sugar is now 8, 33, 4, 43, and5 cents. They 
propose not to reduce it as low as recom- 
mended by the Committee of Ways and Means; 
that is, the bulk of it to 2 cents, but to put it 
all even at 3 cents; and whereas at 3, 33, 4, 
4k, and 5 cents per pound it now gives us only 
$30,000,000, they claim that with this uniform 
duty of 3 cents it will bring $35,000,000 of 
revenue to the Government. 


Who got this up for you? Who has under- 
taken to deceive us in thisway? Someknave 
or some fool. I thinkaknave. Some one seek- 
ing to indoctrinate the people of the United 
States with these English free-trade notions 
finds it necessary for that object to lie with 
figures, but the trick of their arrangement is 
so bald that a very little examination detects 
and exposes the falsehood. I am thelast man 
to talk about the influence of “ British gold.” 
Ido not believe that any one of public con- 
sideration or character is influenced by British 
gold any more than I would suspect. gentle- 
men who sustain the idea of a discriminating 
tariff for purposes of protection to be influenced 
on their part by corrupt motives. This is but 
party slang on either side. But, sir, I do say 
the people of this country who are led to ad- 
vocate these free trade doctrines are sustaining 
a cunning policy, an anti-American policy, 
the paternity of which is unmistakable. Look 
at it. Do you suppose if a Frenchman had 
been contriving a way in which the people of 
the United States should legislate so as to give 
his country the benefit of our credulity he 
would have put the duty pn wines, or silks, or 
gloves? Not a bit of it. He would have 
advised us to lay it most heavily on woolen 
goods, cotton yarns, cutlery, and articles of 
that kind. 

But look into this “ Tariffas it Ought to Be,” 
and you will find that whatever John Bull pro- 
duces, either at home or in his colonies, is leftin 
the free list, and the revenue the people of the 
United States may require is recommended to 
be raised from other sources. How kind and 
considerate so to teach and take charge of us! 
How disinterested toward his neighbors across 
the channel! I should like to have Johnny 
Crapeau’s view of the matter, to have him pre- 
sent his schedule, and compare the two to- 
gether. This ‘ Tariff as it Ought to Be’’—let 
us take a look at it again. Woolen goods are 
to be all free; cotton goodsto be all free; iron 
and steel manufactures to be all free. They 
are made most in England. Coal, grain, and 
lumber, which are produced in the British 
provinces, are tobe all free. But wines, silks, 
gloves, brandy, furs, whatever is produced 
most in France or in Belgium or Germany, is 
to have a duty put on it, so that thus may be 
made up the $124,000,000 of revenue, which 
is our allowance. Benevolent Bngland! How 
grateful should Brother Jonathan be to you! 

This is plain talk. I charge this scheme on 
nobody. bere; but I do charge that the pater- 
nity of this plan, by which we are to legislate for 
the benefit of British products and British inter- 
ests, is unmistakable. It bears ‘John Bull” 


| written all over it. His trade-mark is branded 


in so deep you cannot erase it. I have no 


: prejudice against England or the English peo- 


ple. Let them live; let them prosper; it isa 
great nation, a wonderful nation. But I pro- 
test against their making tariffs for us. 

I demand that as a distinct people, estab- 
lished in national independence, we should 
legislate upon these economical subjects for 
ourselves, and according to our own wants 
and needs, and so as to meet the dispositions 
and necessities of our own citizens. Lam not, 
in the sense in which many understand the 
expression, a high protective tariff man. I 
believe that a moderate steady protection is 
better than a fitful policy, running rapidly up 
and down the scale. ButI deny the proposi- 
tion that we have not the right in everything 
to protect and care for the interests of our 
own people. I declare again—going back to 
that point in my argument—that, as clearly as 
if written by the sunlight itself, it is inscribed 
in our Constitution, is set forth in our laws, 
accords with a wise and continuous practice, 
and has sunk deep into the conviction of our 
people, that we have the right, measured merely 
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by the questiou of expediency in each case, to 
prohibit and shut out what we will, to bring in 
free of any duty what we will, and ‘to lay a 
revenue tariff on what we will ; and, in laying 
on these duties, to discriminate if we will for 
the benefit of our own citizens and their in- 
terests; and that any other doctrine than this 
is foreign and not American. 

Thad not the pleasure of being present to 
hear my colleague on the committee, my friend 
from Ulinois, [Mr. MARSHALL, ] but I am told 
that he made one strong point in his argument 
against protection. The gentleman’s speech 
has not yet been published in the Globe, and I 
get my information from one who listened to 
him. A great objection to this discrimination 
for protection, he clainted, must always be that 
it lessens the importations into our country, 
thus reducing our revenue and defeating the 
very object for which a tariffisimposed. ‘That 
was en unfortunate claim. If you will look 
at the last page of the last report of the Spe- 
cial Commissioner of the Revenue—I have not 
time to read the figures, but any gentleman may 
verify what I say by examining for himself— 
there will be found there a table which gives in 
different columns the amount received from 
customs, the amount of imports, the propor- 
tion of them that are dutiable articles, the pro- 
portion of them that come in free, the totals, 
uud then the average percentage of duty. 

My friend from fowa [Mr. ALLISON] him- 
self has said that he would not object to a 
tariff that was about 45 per cent. all around. 
‘That, he thinks, is about as high as we should 
go. Well, it. so happens thatin this past year, 
arter all the increase upon wool and woolens, 
and upon copper, the proportion of importa- 
tions of every kind was such that the average 
percentage on ali dutiable articles proves to 
be 45.48 per cent. . ‘thus, I think, we are 
pretly nearly in the average at the standard 
fixed by the most moderate tarif man; and 
when we have got a little below that standard 
by our reduction of $23,000,000 I hope the 
gentleman from lowa [Mr. Aurison] will not 
jusist upon going back toit. I think we must 
have gone down to the neighborhood cf 40 per 
cent. average by the proposed amendments. 

Mr. ALLISON. 1 stated, when addressing 
the committee, that the average of duties on 
dutiable articles was 494 per cent., and that I 
believed that on the leading articles we could 
make a reduction of one fifth, which would 
leave the average at about 40 per cent. 

Mr. SCHENCK. That we have done upon 
tea and coffee, and more than thatupon molas- 
ses, and considerably more thau that upon 
some other things. What I was about to say, 
however, is that unfortunately. for my friend 
from Minois, [Mr. MARSHALL, } it so happens 
that while the tariff was highest:-in these four 
last years—xanging from 45 to 47 per cent; 
according to the relative proportion of articles 
imported—it produced a much larger revenue 
than it ever did at any previous period. ‘There 
were larger importsand a larger revenue, Let 
him look for this proof in the table on the last 
page again of Mr. Welis’s latest report. His 
theory may be beautiful, but the ugly facts 
upset- jte 9, : 

Mr. Chairman, I donot believe that there is 
in fact anything like the difference of opinion 
and views on this subject among members of 
ihis House that there seems tobe. J thought, 
and think still, that my two colleagues [Mr 
Winans and Air. Stevenson | got a little into 


c of the points they made, and on which I 


[Mr. MARSHALL, Jas well as my colleague, [Mr. 
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emes, that they went a bow-shot further | 
m even the Democratic party ever did on | 


ve commented. But they were theorizing ; | 
nud pushed ulong to conclusions which they ; 
would hardly think of reducing to practice. j 
And J did think that my friend from Ilinois, | 


Winays,] was a little bold and a little at fault 
in arraying himself against the framers of the 
Constitution on a question as to. the meaning 
of that instrument, when they had given their 
own interpretation to. it so shortly after the 
time they made it. 


But, sir, among members of this House gen- | 


erally, even upon both sides of the Chamber, 
and particularly among those of the Repub- 
lican party, I believe the differences are rather 
apparent than real. Surely the most of us 
believe in the power to prohibit the importa- 
tion of that which would be hurtful if brought 
into the country. We all believe, I think, in 
the power to let in free that which we believe 
may be so brought in with edyantage.. Weall 
believe in the propriety of levying duties to 
obtain revenue to supply the wants of the Gov- 
ernment; and I think we pretty much all be- 
lieve that a sound, careful, judicious consider- 
ation, item by item, of cach of the articles 
imported and made dutiable, will lead to the 
conclusion that we ought to discriminate and 
let in some things at a lower rate of duty than 
others. If that be so, what task is there be- 
fore us? A proposition to amend our tariff, 
to change classifications so as to avoid chances 
of evasion, to convert dutics, where it is con- 
venient, from ad valorem to specifics, so as to 
cut off opportunities of fraud and make sure 
of collection. 

And here I stop to remark, or rather to 
recall what is familiar to everybody, that if it 
were possible, an ad valorem system of duties 
would be the fairest in the world, that is, that 
everything subject to duty should pay just in 
proportion to its value. But sucha system is 
not possible. It-has too much to contend with 
in false invoices and undervaluations and per- 
juries, and must yield therefore in most in- 
stances to the advantages of specific duties both 
for purposes of revenue and protection. 

Tf, then, we have so much general ground of 
agreement,and on which we can stand together, 


i I repeat the inquiry, what is the task before 


us? Why, to take up this bill proposing these 
various modifications, considerit item by item, 
clause by clause, affording an opportunity to 


put up that which ought to be raised and to | 


put down that which ought to be lowered, to 


transfer from the list of dutiable articles to the |i 


free listany additional article which it is thought 
ought not to be charged with daty, and thus 
come to a general conclusion, taking care in 
doing so that we neither destroy the interests 
of the people of the country, who are depend: 
ing upon us for proper guardianship and care, 
nor take away what is if possible still. more 
important, the ability of the country to meet all 
its obligations, to pay its honest debts, and to 
keep up the public credit for the future. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I was not present when 
the gentleman replied to my position, but I 
want to say that I quite agree to the proposi- 
tion he has just made. So faras he and [are 
concerned we are much. nearer together than 
he may think we are. I 
that whenever any gentleman representing any 
interest shows me that that interest really needs 
protection to prevent its destruction, I will 
go for it just as far as I am ‘satisfied that it 
does need protection. But Iam uot willing 


| cither to make foreign monopolies or home 


monopolies. : 

Mr. SCHENCK. Ican readily understand 
all that. But these ere but general remarks, 
a sort of confession of faith. 
practical. Let us come here to-morrow and 
begin to consider this bill, paragraph by pata- 
graph, and see what we can make of it; and 
whether you can do anything better than the 
Committee of Ways and Means has proposed to 
you. And now, as it happens to be the first 
article on the list, I invite you all to tea. 
[Laughter. ] 


I want to say further, | 


Now for the 


Admission of Georgia. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. M. THAYER, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN rae Senate or THE UNITED STATES, 
April 19, 1870. Na 
The Senato having under consideration the bill 
GL. R. Wo. 1835) to admit the State of Georgia to rep- 
resentation in the Congress of the United States— 

Mr. THAYER said: 

Mr. Presipenr: If a stranger, ignorant of 
the events that have transpired in our coun- 
try during the last ten years, had been in this 
Chamber as a listener during the progress of 
this debate, and had heard a part of the speeches 
which have been delivered, he would hardly 
have. been led to believe that a great war had 
existed for four years in this land; and when 
told that such was the fact, he would have been 
inclined to. ask, who surrendered at Appomat- 
tox? And if he had listened to the speech 
of the Senator from Tennessce [Mr, Fowrer] 
to-day, it would be a difficult task to convince 
him that, in that State, human lire is at a dis- 
count; that there is in that State a reign of 
disorder and violence rarely. ever known Ina 
civilized Government; and yet concurrent tes- 
timony conclusively. proves this to be the faet. 

Before I proeced, I desire to add another 
answer to the one given by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Wanver] to the question of the 
Senator from Delaware, [Mr. Savisnury, | as 
to how many of the white people of the South 
are wanted to help build up governments in 
the southern States. My answer is, that wo 
want just as many as fepent of the crime of 
treason and believe in the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and support fully 
and unqualifiedly the reconstruclion acts of 
Congress, : 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Will my friend allow 
me to make a suggestion ? 

Mr. THAYER. Yes, sir. ' 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I wish to ask him if 
he will not add in addition, ‘and vote the 
Republican ticket ?”” 

Mr. THAYER. Well, that is a very good 
addition, and J think I will consider that alsa, 

Mr. President, the existence of the late war 
devolved upon the executive and legislativ 
departments of the Government new duties and 
new responsibilities, and the exercise of powers 
hitherto unused, So did the close of the war 
deyolve upon the executive and legislative 
i departments of the Government new duties and 
new responsibilities, and the exercise of powers 
hitherto unused. Lhe first was an emergency 
the Like of which had not before occurred, and 
it called into play, all the untried powers of the 
Constitution. ‘he second, equally new, tne 
like of which had not before occurred, called 
into exercise all the untried powers of the Oon- 
stitution, The lately insurgent States lay at 
the feet of the United States as conquered 
territory. There was an absence of civil gov- 
erynments. Some power must reconstruct gov- 
ernments there. We claimed that it was the 
province of Congress, Congress being the 
organ for carrying into effect the provisions of 
the Constitution, Congress being the exponent 
| of the will of the peopie, and it being neces- 
sary to creategovernments out of chaos, it could 
only be done by the exercise of the highest 
legislative power of the nation. Phat power 
was Congress. =: 

We embarked upon the work of reconstruc- 
tion; we passed certain enactments; but Lam 
sorry to say that our policy has not been en- 
| tirely successful, because we have meb with 
| obstacles and difficulties in every stage of its 
| progress. The reconstruction laws have been 
| the subjects of theseverest denunciation of the 
il Democratic party of the nation. They have 
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been the subjects of the severest denunciation 
ot the Democratic champions in this Chamber. 
From the hour of the passage of the first re- 
construction act.to this time, whenever they 
have been the subject of discussion, they have 
wet with only contumely and reproach. ‘The 
scornful invective of my honorable friend from 
Kentucky {Mr. Davis] has been heaped upon 
these enactments y the sarcasm and the anath- 
emas of my friend from Delaware [Mr. Savrs- 
urry] have been poured out upon these enact- 
ments. ‘So of the other honorable Senators 
representing the Democratic party. ‘They have 
not been behind the others in the utterance of 
their. maledictions against these laws. They 
seem tobe the. subject of their remarks, the 
subject of their thoughts by day and their 
dreams by night, their meat and their drink, 
their all of political capital. ‘They are con- 
stantly rising as specters before the disordered 
political visions of our Democratic friends. 
They are with them the regular order of their 
specches. They remind me of a clergyman 
who had remarkable faith in Watts’s hymn- 
book, and said he never could open to any 
page without finding a hymn entirely appro- 
priate to the occasion, A boy of his thought 
he would test his father’s faith, and taking 
that old song, “Old Grimes is dead,” pasted 
it on one of the pages of the book over one 
of the hymns, and did it so nicely that it could 
not be ensily detected. ‘The minister took the 
hymn-book to church on Sabbath morning, 
and happened to open that very page and com- 
menced to read: 
“Old Grimes is dead.” 

There was a sensation in the audience. He 
looked at the choir and they looked at him, 
but he had this unbounded faith in Watts’s 
hymns, ond he undertook itagain, commencing 
with the game line. ‘here was another sen- 
sation in the audience. Looking at it again, 
and then at the congregation, and then at the 
choir, said he: ‘ Brethren, it is here in the 
regular order in Watts’s hymn-book, and we 
will sing it anyhow.” [Laughter] So it is 
with our friends to whom £ havo referred. The 
reconstruction acts are in the regular order of 
the subjects for their speeches, and they con- 
tinue them anyhow on all occasions. 

The honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tuurmann] the other day tauntingly asked us, 
“Why is there not peace in Georgia?” He 
said: ‘Yon have the whole power of the 
Government, you have the national Adminis- 
tration, you have the State administration, you 
have the military power in Georgia; why is 
there not peace there?” Well, Mr, Presi- 
dent, I have but one answer. In the first 
place, it is because there is a Democratic 
party. ‘There was a Democratic party, and 
there was a war. But for the existence of the 
former the latter would never have been. But 
forthe existence of the former the latter, having 
commenced, would have ended three years be- 
fore it did. So our reconstruction policy has 
not been successful because of the opposition 
and hostility, the determined hostility of the 
Democratic party. There would have been 
peace had the nation been united at the close 
of the war. Had there been but one sentiment 
in the North there would have been a restora- 
tion of harmony and good-will, and all the 
States would have been restored long ago. 

Congress in the exercise of its appropriate 
functions prescribed the mode and the man- 
ner for organizing governments in the lately 
insurgent States, and laid down the conditions 
a compliance with which was an absolute pre- 
requisite to restoration. : It set forth also the 
kind of governments which should be instituted. 
For the first time in our ‘history it quickened 
into life that power conferred by the Consti- 
tution which binds the United States to. guar- 
anty to each State a republican. form of: gov- 
ernment. For the first time in our history it 


= 


transformed that great principle of the Declar- 
ation, the equality of men, for nearly a century 
dormant, dead, which had been treated as a 
mere form of words without substance or mean- 
ing, a misty, undefined conception, something 
like that trifling E pluribus unum which has 
rolled off so glibly trom the tongues of Sena- 
tors during this debate, into a living vital reality. 
For the first time in our history it struck down 
that prop of despotism, the doctrine of caste, 
of race, of color, and declared the broad, phil- 
osophical, supremely just, and only truly re- 
publican principle, the complete equality of 
all men in the possession of all civil and polit- 
ical rights; and it made the recognition and the 
guarantee of those rights the foundation-stone 
of the governments to be created. It invested 
a race with the order of citizenship; itinvested 
a race with the rights of manhood. By its com- 
mand that race, bowed down with the wrongs 
of centuries, stood forth erect under the broad 
panoply of eternal right. 

These measures were submitted to the tri- 
bunal of highest resort. They passed that 
ordeal and received the sanction of the Amer- 
ican people in the autumn of 1868. Being thus 
sanctioned and approved, the duty is the more 
binding—it cannot be mistaken or deferred— 
to see that those laws are not trampled under 
foot and the objeets for which they were passed 
are not set atnaughtand defied. T'he first object 
wastosecure the grand essential of a republican 
Government, equality of right. ‘Chat being st- 
tained, the next was to surround the citizen, 
the servant of the law, with the shield of per- 
fect protection in the enjoyment of that right; 
to show to that citizen that it rewarded the 
devotion of its friends and frowned upon the 
treason of its enemies. The nation had been 
taught these duties by the stern lessons of the 
war; the wrong, the crime, had prevailed too 
long ; these duties could be ignored no longer. 

Have these two objects been secured in Geor- 
gia? Sir, I need not answer this question in 
this presence. From the time you declared 
Georgia restored to relationship with the Union 
an answer has been coming up from her bor- 
ders of utter defiance of your statutes, of utter 
contempt for your Constitution, of utter mock- 
ery of the rights of the people for whose pro- 
tection those laws were enacted and the Con- 
stitution in part was amended. Almost every 
day’s swiftest dispatch has brought to your 
ears the fearful record of stupendous crimes, 
of terrible assassinations, of the very riot of 
murder, To have been a Union man in Geor- 
gia has been too often only to mark one’s self 
the victim to the Klan; to obey your statutes 
has heen too often only to invite the knife of 
the assassin; to walk in the path you have 
marked out has been too often only to march 
to the grave. 

Too often has it been that energetic action in 
carrying out reconstruction has been followed 
by the mysterious missive from the mysterious 
order, giving notice to leave, and a failure to 
comply witk which has been followed by the 
midnight knock, and the morning has presented 
new lists of victims. Such deeds were during 
the war; such deeds are to-day. Men are 
exiles from their homes and kindred, fugitives 
from their States, living under the fostering 
| protection of distant but loyal States; not 
fugitives from justice, not violators of the law, 
but because they are supporters of your law. 


liberty in Georgia before the war. In portions 
of Georgia itis not safe therenow. Therights 
of citizenship, of self-defense, of life itself were 
denied to the colored race before the war ; they 
are denied to them now. What have they 
gained by the change? What progress have 
we made toward republican government? An 
election was held in that State on the 3d of 
November, 1868. Some citizens, who dared 
to exercise the right we had professed to guar- 


It was not safe to breathe an aspiration for || 


anty to them, gave their lives as a result of 
their temerity. Forty thousand more were 
overawed and kept from the polls by a reign 
of terror as absolute as that of the French 
Revolution of 1789 and 1793. Men have suf 
fered martyrdom; their widows and children 
have endured starvation because they did what 
Congress required. Murder has supplanted 
order, and the Kuklux Klan reign in place of 
the ministers of justice. Almost daily the cry 
has come up from the victims, ‘‘Save us from 
these acrocities D? 

| ‘The world reads with feelings akin to horror 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew; but we 
have read almost daily of a St. Bartholomew 
in our own land and our own times, ‘The 
former came with the suddenness of the thief 
in the night; the latter is the work of years. 
The one the more merciful, for it was soon 
ended; the other the more agonizing, for it is 
long protracted. We read of the persecutions 
| of the Covenanters, the massacres of the Hu- 
guenots, the legalized burnings of the heretics, 
the judicial assassinations of a Jeffreys, and 
wonder at the monsters of history; yet our 
own times furnish the counterparts of these 
atrocities, and men read them with indiffer- 
ence. But the people of the future will be 
amazed that in this age and in this land such 
things could be. Are they denied? They can- 
not be. The departed cannot speak; but man- 
gled dead remains are terrible, unimpeachable 
witnesses, The grave utters forth no voice; 
but mute voices speak from the graves of the 
departed. ‘hey bear fearful, awful testimony, 
which the hireling agents of the Associated 
Press in the South cannot controvert, and 
which cannot be put down in the Senate of the 
United States by a smile of derision or a sneer 
of contempt. ‘Chere is a reality about this 
record which will not down at Senators’ bid- 

ing. 

The reports of the military authorities in 
Georgia show that during the year 1868, from 
the lst of January to the 3d of November, 
more than three hundred murders and out- 
rages were committed. One hundred and 
gixty-four of these crimes were perpetrated 
during the months of August, September, and 
October. ‘This list does not include the large 
number of crimes committed upon the white 
Union people of that State. 

Butthatis notall. The record of these crimes 
has been drawn out through the year 1869. 
We had not reached our homes after the ad- 
journment of the first session of the present. 
Congress, last April, before the news flashed 
over the wires that Mr, Ayer, a member of the 
House of Representatives of Georgia, who had 
been to Washington to make known the con- 
dition of the people of his State, and to ask 
forthe protection of the Federal. Government, 
was assassinated almost immediately after his 
return; and the indignation caused by such 
an announcement: had not subsided when the 
news flashed over the wires that Mr. Adkins, 
a member of the State senate of Georgia, who 
had been to Washington on the same errand, 
had fallen a victim to the assassin’s bullet 
while on his way home, and almost at his own 
door, and in sight of his wife and children. 

There is abundant reason for believing that 
the purpose was deliberately formed of redu- 
cing the Republican strength in the Legislature 
by assassination and death. 

Thold in my hand a record containing a list 
of the murders that were perpetrated in that 
State, the names of the victims, the dates and 
localities, gathered from the papers located in 
different portions of the State of Georgia. This 
is only an addition to the records which have 
been presented here of the crimes which have 
been committed, and yet honorable Senators 
doubt and talk of dispatches gotten up to order 
to influence timid-Senators.. The Senator from 


i Delaware asks us to-present-him with a mem- 
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ber ofthe Kuklux Klan. He says, ‘‘Let us see 
one.” That Senator has made a request with 
which he knows very well we cannot comply. 
They belong to the brigade which moves in 
darkness. They steal out in the dead hour of 
the night, seeking their defenseless victims, 
and do their hideous work. The day finds 
them in their places, as reputable members 
of society. They are safe, for many counte- 
nance them, and none dare report them. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Will my honorable 
friend allow me to suggest to him the reason 
why I made that remark. 

Mr. THAYER. Certainly. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I made that request 
because I supposed those most familiar with 
the realms of darkness would be able to nike 
the exhibition. That is the reason I asked 
for it. 

Mr. THAYER. On that point we shall have 
no dispute. If some of those anxious for such 
an exhibition have not already become familiar 
with the regions of darkness I may suggest 
there is a probability that they will in due time. 
We cannot bring the Klan here, but I will tell 
the Senator what we could do. We might bring 
up the long list of the victims. We might mar- 
shal a ghastly array of three thousand Union 
men who have died in the State of Texas since 
the close of the war because of their devotion 
to their country. Then we might marshal a 
thousand more from Louisiana, and a thousand 
more from Georgia and Mississippi, anda thou- 
sand more from Alabama and the Carolinas, 
and a thousand more from the valleys and the 
mountainsof Arkansas and Tennessee, to make 
up the ghastly army of victims to their steadfast 
adherence to the flag of their country, to be 
reviewed by the honorable Senator from Del- 
aware. I know not then that he would be 
moved by the awful tableau to conviction. But, 
however that may be, there can be no cavil, 
no doubt, no question as to the facts, for that 
report is made up, and it cannot be reversed. 
Too many have fallen, too many have dropped 
out of their place in the roll-call of life, to have 
this record disputed; too many have died in 
the South because they stood faithful among the 
faithless, adbering to Congress and to the coun- 
try, to have the reports of their deaths meet 
with sneers from Republican Senators in this 
Chamber when the facts are related, however 
much we are accustomed to meet them from 
Democratie Senators. Sir, I remember the 
dispatch read by the Senator from. Nevada 
announcing the assassination of Judge Charl- 
tonin Alabama. More than once or twice has 
the insinuation been uttered that that dispatch 
and others were prepared for tho occasion, to 
influence Senators and create a sensational 
impression in the Senate of the United States. 
But the dispatch was true. Ihold in my hand 
a statement of the case prepared by the honor- 
able Senator from Alabama, [Mr. SPENCER, ] 
who says: i 

“I am now in possession of the full details, by 
which it appears that Judge Charlton arrived at 
Decatur at about three o’clock in the morning, hav- 
ing come by railroad from Nashville. Accompanied 
by his son-in-law, Mr. Bean, they were proceeding 
to the residence of State Senator Hinds, with the 
view of resting until daylight, when, in passing the 
old fort, they were fired on from ambush by three 
men with double-barreled shot-guns. Judge Charl- 
ton was killed almost instantly, and the assassins es- 
caped, Mr. Bean fortunately escaped injury, aroused 
his friends, who came only to find Charlton lying 
dead at the corner of the fort. 

“There is but one reason for this crime, and that 
is, Judge Charlton was a firm, decided Unionist and 
auactive Republican, He served as foreman to the 
last grand jury of the United States district court 
at its late session at Huntsville; and notwithstanding 
tho threats and denunciations of the enemies of the 
Governmont, he had the honesty and courage to 
prefer indictments against severa! notorious outlaws 

. and assassins. He was from that hour a marked and 
doomed man! He was ‘shadowed’ to Nashville, 
zud his movements communicated to confederates 
at Decatur. In accord with the depraved sentiment 
aud education of the hour his steps were dogged 
from the railroad depot, and, concealed behind the 


earthwork of the old fort, the assassins poured forth 
the deadly volley which struck down another patriot 
and another martyr to the cause of freedom and 
justice and right. 

“ Native and to the ‘ manner born,’ ho had battled 
manfully for the Union in defiance of the ostracism, 
hate, and violence of secession; and now, in the so- 
called hour of peace, for no other crime than dis- 
charging all his duty as the presiding officer of tho 
Federal grand inquest, he is mercilessly and cruelly 
murdered while on the high-road in the town of 
Decatur. His weltering corpse has been sent homo 
across the mountains to his bereaved family. Who 
shallcomfortthem? ‘They mustlook for consolation 
to the Giver of every good and perfoct gift, for thers 
is little help for them on earth from the hands of 
man.” 

This is but one record; and it has been met 
with derision in the Senate of the United States. 
I say this is but one record; it is only one of 
many thousands, for the half has not been told 
and it never will be told until the books are 
opened on the immortal day. 

Mr. President, we may dwell on these things, 
and we may well ask, is this a Government? 
Call you this a republican Government? Isit 
not rather organized massacre? Was this to 
be the result of the war? Was this the end 
to which we were to come through trials and 
tribulations which cannot be described? Was 
this the goal to which the nation was march- 
ing, piloted by mighty armies, over blood- 
watered fields and through cities of new-made 
graves? You laid three hundred thousand 
human offerings upon the altar of sacrifice 
that the nation might not perish. Jt was a 
costly immolation. But to-day in Georgia it 
costs a man his life to be true to the cause for 
which the nation periled all, and for which 
the patriots died. Was it for this that the sac- 
rifice was made? You checked out from the 
very substance and industry of the people 
$4,000,000,000 of treasure, and they freely 
honored the demand. Was it to purchase the 
poor privilege of having the defenders of the 
Republic to be slaughtered like dogs? If so, 
then we knew not for what we fought, and the 
heroes passed on all unconscious for what they 
died. Then history must be reversed, and it 
should be written down that Grant surrendered 
to Lee, and not Lee to Grant. Four years of 
war, five years of reconstruction, and peace is 
not yet restored to this land. 

Sir, the fault, in the second place, isour own. 
We have been too slow, too tender-footed, tov 
time-serving, and too fearful of hurting the reb- 
els. That is the second reason why our recon- 
struction has not been successful. The condi- 
tion of things at the close of the war necded a 
radicalremedy; not conservatism, notprocras- 
tination, not compromise. Conservatism never 
accomplished anything in the late war. Con- 


f 


servative cannon and conservative muskets were | 


never heard save in the rear. Conservatism is 
ever holding back ; its function is to hinder pro- 


gress; it will only prane off the branches, but | 


never strike the root of the tree which is evil. 

Sir, there was a condition of things which 
required the radical remedy of putting the 
knife to the root and eradicating the evii, 
eradicating every vestige which treason had left 
behind. We commenced the work of recon- 
struction. We have had to pass subsequent 
laws because the previous ones failed to ac- 
complish entirely the ends for which they were 
passed. We admitted some States: others were 
held back. A bill passed the other House for 
the admission of Virginia, and came to this 
body. Those of us who believed that it had 
not sufficient safeguards sought to ingraft upon 
it a condition which should secure perpetually 
to the colored race the right of the ballot.. That 
was resisted. It was, however, adopted. So 
in the case of Mississippi. There has been an 
effort to keep out all conditions from the bills 
for the admission of these States until we came 
to Georgia, when those who had resisted con- 
ditions and opposed them with all their ability 
and skill and earnestness, all at once proposed 


a condition which was more obuoxious than 
all the conditions which had been offered; a 
condition which did not affect the form of gov- 
ernment, but which was a ministerial condi- 
tion, or rather required the performance of a 
ministerial act. Those with whose views lam 
in accord claim that it is incumbent-on Con- 
gress to insert conditions which should secure 
to the people of the State a government in har- 
mony with the republican system. The Judi- 
ciary Committee aud those who support their 
views now propose a condition not affecting 
‘the form of government; not relating to its 
republican character, but which requires the 
performance of a ministerial act. They pro- 
pose to reach over into the State government, 
after it has gone into operation, and require it 
to hold an election at a specified time. Itseems 
to me that is a condition of a most objection- 
able character. 

In Virginia and Mississippi and Texas we 
imposed conditions which would secure to those 
Staiesa republican government. ‘Those who 
opposed the conditions placed upon those States 
in the interest of freedom, of justice, ofvthe 
loyal people thereof, now propose a condition 
not of that character, but which requires the 
performance of a certain act after the State 
government has become established, relating 
to a subject which belongs appropriately and 
peculiarly to the constitution of a State. 

Mr. HOWARD. Solely. 

Mr. THAYER. Solely to that Stale. Why 
this sudden change I know not. Six, I repeat, 
the conditions for which we contended, and 
which were ingrafted upon the other bills, went 
to the protection of the Union people of those 
States; the condition included in the bill now 
under consideration, and sustained by the 
Judiciary Committee, goes to the restoration 
of the disloyal people of the State of Georgia; 
and that is the real, the sole issue. Gentlemen 
need not dive down into the musty records of 
the past for precedents, for authorities of law 
to determine this question. It isa practical 
question, it is a living question which concerns 
the living present, whieh concerns the life aud 
the fortunes and the welfare of the carnest, faith- 
ful, loyal people of Georgia. 

Sir, Georgia violated the conditions imposed 
upon her by the act of June 25, 1868, wherein 
we provided for the restoration of all the States 
then remaining out of the Union, except Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi, and Texas. Within thirty 
days after she had accepted those conditions, 
before the ink was fairly dry upon the parch- 
ment, she broke her plighted faith by thrusting 
out from her Legislature twenty-nine American 
citizens, made such by the solemnly declared 
voice of the nation, legally elected and legally 
qualified, for no cause but that of color, and 
installing twenty-nine usurpers in their places. 
The disfranchised for crime became the dis- 
franchisers of those who had committed no 
crime, An old statute, enacted in the inter- 
ests of slavery in the days of its power, 
supplanted the statute of the nation enacted 
in the interests of freedom in the days of its 
triumph, when the old power of slavery had 
passed away forever. The fourteenth consti- 
tutional amendment was trampled under foot, 
thrust back in your faces, and in Georgia the 
rebellion again triumphed. 

We have been accustomed until this debate 
took place to regard Georgia as being ina 
provisional condition, and Iso regard her now. 
We certainly refused admission to representa- 
tives in the Senate from that State. Why? 
Because she had violated the conditions we had 
imposed upon her. The right to impose con- 
ditions implies the power to enforce compli- 
ance with those conditions; otherwise condi- 
tions are worthless, and we were justified by 
the terms of the act of restoration in shutting 
the doors against her representatives; and we 
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aid so: Her restoration was not complete. || organization of the Legislature ‘of the State, friend from Vermont, [Mr. Epuunps]~—and I 


All the Senators in this body are famfliar with 


‘those clauses of the reconstruction acts—I will 
not stop now to read them—which expressly 
declare that until the States are restored to 
their proper relations with the Union all civil 
governmetits in those States are provisional. 
Sir, Georgia hus not been restored. Her gov- 
ernment was provisional, and we have treated 
it as provisional... Georgia is a military dis- 
tiet, by ordet of the President of the United 
States, and’ in conformity with your recon- 
straetion acts, and to-day Governor Bullock 
ean be retioved by General Terry at will, and 
so cat every other officer in that State. ; 
: Mr. SAULSBURY. Will my honorable 
friend allow me to ask him 4 question? 

Mi THAYER. Yes, sir. 

Mr, SAULSBURY. If such be the char- 
acter of the State government of Georgia, I 
should like his legal opinion upon this ques- 
tion: whether such n government can constitu- 
tionally ratify’at: amendment to the Constitu- 
ion of the United States? 

Mr THAYER, Well, sir; when that ques- 
tion arises È will disenss it with my friend. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. L only wanted your 
opinion. 

Mr DAV ER, E will give my honorable 
friend an opinion on that subject thon. {ant not 
now discussing the legality of the ratifieations 
of the amendments to the Constitution, and 
cannot be drawn asido from.the line of my 
argument, 

(lovernor Bullock is to-day the provisional 


governor and the State officersare provisional ; 


aed 


aise why did Congress pass a Jaw on the 
of December jast ‘to promote reconstruc- 
tion’? in that State? ‘To promote means to 


advance, io assist in accomplishing a purpose 


“which has not been already accomplished, which 


is not complete; to secure the end in view. 
‘ihe title to that bill proves conclusively that, 
in our judgment, on the 22d of December last 


: reconstruction was not an accomplished fact, 


and therefore the ‘State was not restored, and 
consequently its government was provisional. 
If Georgia was n State in fall relationship with 
the Union, how camo wo to be engaged in 


promoting? *reconstructionthore? ‘hat prop- 


osition comes in Loo late in the day. . It seems 
to be asort of afterthought to sustain gentle- 
men in the adoption of this amendment, 

Toy show what the opinion of the convention 
which dramed the constitution of Georgia was 
Twill read the preamble to an ordinance which 
they passed to provide for the cieetion of eivil 
ollicers 

J OWlioreas nll civil officers of the Stato arconly pro- 
visionat until this State is represented in Congress; 
and whereas the interest of Georgia requires thal all 
civil otlices should be filied by loyal citizens, uccord- 
ing to tho provisions of theconstitution being framed 
by this convention, at tho-oarlicst practicable mo- 
ment, and for the purpose of avoiding any unneces- 


` gary loss of timo and aseloss expense to the State.” 


“-"Sothat if any further conditions were im- 


posed it would not be necessary for that con- 
vention to reassemble to ratify them, or to 
carry them into effect unless so required; and 
they provided in advance that all the officers 
should be provisional until the State was fully 
the constitution: am 

“Should this constitution bo ratified by the neo- 
ple, and Congress accept the same with any qaalui- 
gations or conditions, the government herein pro- 
vided for and the officers clected shall noverthoioss 
qxist and continue ia the exercise of their sevoral 
functions as tire government of this State, so far as 
tho same may _bo-consistent with tho action of the 
United States in the premises.” 

That is, consistent with the action of this 


_ restored, and they inserted this provision in 


. Congress; consistent with whatever terms this 


Congress may impose or whatever further con- 
ditions it may prescribe; fer instance, if it 
shall provide that the State government shall 
commence on the completion of the legal 


as 


or froni the passage of this act of restoration’. 
They foresaw that, and provided for it. by. that 
section of the constitution which has been 


quoted. : 


By the Bingham amendment it is clai med 
that we have a right to fix the time for hold- 
ing an election. If we can do that, we cer- 
tainly can fix the time. from which the State 
government shall go into. operation. . The 
power to do the former surely implies the 
power to do the latter. We can then name the 
day from which the State government shall 
take effect. 

Now, look at the two propositions. That 
known ag the Bingham amendment is to re- 
quire anew election the coming autumn, with- 
out the State government having had the oppor- 
tunity and the power to support it, to be put 
into active operation. It having been provis- 
ional until this time, it has been without. the 
means, without the legislation to enable it to 
sustain itself and to make its power felt in 
securing peace and order and good govern- 
ment in that State. Your statute has probib- 
ited the Legislature of Georgia from providing 
an organized militia force. There is not now 
sufficient time between, this and autumn to bring 
about a state of things in which an election 
can be held where there can be a full and fair 
expression of the people, unawed by violence, 
fraud, and assassination. I therefore stand by 
the proposition to fix the day from which the 
legal State government shall commence. Is 
this unjust ? 

We are charged with legislating for the cou- 
tinuance of Governor Bulldckand his associates 
for two years longer in office. 
the Bingham amendment turns the State of 
Georgia back to the Union-hating rebels and 
to the Kuklux Klan for all time, so far as we 
cai see, Admitting we are both wrong, I have 
the satisfaction of knowing: thatd, and those 
with whom I act, are with: the Joyal people af 
Georgia; while I find.that the rebel people of 
that State, those who fought through four years 
to destroy this Government and who prevent 
the restoration of peace. to-day; sustain and 
supportand demand the adoption of thatamend- 
ment. I prefer to be with my friends, 1 pre- 
fer to be with the Union men. of the South 
rather than with their encmias. . Were I to 
propose a measure relating lo reconstruction 
which should commend iisell to the judgment 
and to the good will and command the earn- 
est, united support of those who had been from 
first to last Lhe most uncompromising, the most 
unrelenting foes of reconstruction, and which 
should meetonly with condemnation from those 
who have been its unyielding supporters and 
steadfast friends, I should begin to inquire 
what Ewas doing and whither 1 was. tending! 

On this question in Georgia the issac is well 
defined, the line is distinctly drawn. 1t is 
Unionism upon the one side and malignant 
hate upon the other. ‘Take a vote there, aud 
every man who has proven bis devotion and 
fidelity to his country in the hour of its sever- 
est trial, and who has faltered not in the dif- 
cult work of reconstruction, would oppose the 


-adoption of this amendment; while every one 


who had proved faithless in bis fidelity to his 
country in the sainé hour of trial would advo- 
‘eate.its adoption. livery membet of the Klan 
would votetor it as surely as would every elet- 
tion-tepeater. in the city of New York. “Zire 
Democracy are-united on this subject... Why 
are the Republicans divided.on this:one issue? 
I congratulate my Republican friends who are 
now acting with our ancient enemies upon their 
zew fonad associations With their new- found 
allies. : iat Degas 

When Nebraska applied for admission into 
the Union as a State she had that obnoxious 
word “white” in her State constitution.’ My 


L charge that | 


acknowledge the. interest which he felt'in the 
matter—proposeda condition to the bill which 


chad been introduced for the admission of that 


State, which was, that there should never bea 


denial of the right of suffrage'to any. person on 


account:of race, color, or-previous ‘condition 
of servitude. He will recollect that: it did not 
require its submission to. the people of that 
State, nor to the State. Legislature for their 
assent. lt was a simple condition, as I have 
stated it.: Fhe provision. submitting it to the 
State Legislature for its ratification was at- 
tached to the bill’by the House. The Senator 
from. Vermont therefore believes in the doc- 
trine of conditions. Now, if we have the 
potver—and I agreeto it—to strike a word from 
a State constitution which affected its mean- 
ing, which was in reality a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the constitution, we certainly have the 
power to fix the time from which that consti- 
tution shall take effect. I suppose the Senator 
will assent to that. Jf wo could change it in 
its essential features, if we could make it the 
reverse of what it was by-an-act of Congress, 
we could certainly fix by law the time when 
that change should take effect, That being 
conceded, it is competent to fix the time from 
which the constitution and the State. govern- 
ment shall start-upon its career, upon its exist- 
ence asa State. E claim, therefore, that ib is 
within our power to fix the time from wheuce 
the State government of Georgia shall date as 
a, State. Peou DRE . 
Mr. EDMUNDS. IH my friend will pardon 
me, [ think that is entirely true ; but £ wish to 
ask my friend ify having fixed such a time, we 
could admit the Senators before, and if we did, 
whether we should have Senators: froma Ter- 
rilory or froma‘State? o so 00o oh 
<Mr. THAYER. -Wilt my friend be kind 
enough to state his question again, my atten- 
tion for the moment baving been-diverted? 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I agroe:to my: friend's 


‘ proposition: entirely, that we-can determine 


the day ftom which the State: ‘shall bégin to 
exist; but if we do determine ‘that day, can 
that State be entitled: to Senators. before that 
day comes? ' EEN IETEN. 
‘Me THAYER. Not to admission on. this 
floor; but it has been tlie practice in. all the 
Territories; when tbey form State governments, 
for the Legislature to meet and to elect Sen- 
ators before the application is made {or admis- 
sion. . So it was in Nebraska.. ‘he Senators 
were elected seven or eight mouths before the 
bill passed for the admission of the State. -So 
it was in Nevada. Minnesota, and other States. 
Mr. EDMUNDS... But my friend knows we 
did not admit. the Senators, he himself being 
one of them, as much as-we wanted him, and 
J certainly did, until the State came to bea 
State by law. : Bo the Senator and 1 agree 
entirely. We:can keep Georgia out wutil we 
think it is safe to admit her; but when we do 
admit her, she ig certainly entitled to repre- 
sentation. oad DR S f 
Mr THAYER, That is true. I do not 
propose to admit any Senators before the bill 
passes and becomes a law providing for her 


„admission. : 


Mr. EDMUNDS. But my friend proposes 


‘that this thing shall not take effect, in effect, 


io use: the word ‘effect ”?.in -two.senges, until 
two years more have run, during which his 
friends and my friends are to. hold over in 
Georgia... That. being so, the State would not 
bein a cndition asian independent and equal 
State to be represented here until that time 
had come:when she was full-fledged. -So that 
the result'would be that he and i would unite 
in going for the amendment of my friend from 
Kansas. - - Pea l 

Mr. THAYER. 1 thought I could lay down 
that proposition, the Senator having been con- 
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nected with that question, and. that I should 

have. his entire assent. Sone eae a 
Mr. EDMUNDS. You bave, certainly, : 
Mr. THAYER. But you suggest a different 


issue afterward, ‘The Senator will pardon. me. 


if I relate an incident. A person applying for 
admission to a:church, the nine articles of faith 
of that church were shown to. him. He looked 
over them carefillyand said, ‘If you will per: 
mit me to change- seven of these articles and 
add three new ones, I think-tJ can agree with 
your church sufficiently to join it.’ [Laugh- 
ter..]. So if propositions can be modified suf- 
ciently to conform to the views of the Senator 
from Vermont.d have no doubt we shall always 
have his full assent. 

The legal existence of the State government 
dates from the legal organization of the Legis- 
lature in January last, and it is competent for 
Congress to fix that time in this bill as the 
commencement of its official existence. And 
when the State is restored by the passage of 
this bill to her fall relationship with the Union, 
then her Senators and Representatives, legally 
elected and legally qualified, are entitled to 
immediate admission in either House of Con- 
gress. There is no waiting for two years or for 
any length of time, as my friend from Vermont 
seems to indicate, if my plan prevails. 

Touchiug the sendtorial question in Georgia, 
I conceive that has nothing to do with the 
action we are to take on this. bill. That is an 
independent question. Senators are to be ad- 
mitted or rejected after Georgia is fully restored 
asa State of the Union, upon the distinetive 
merits on which each case stands, ‘That is a 
qrestion by itself, and independent of all 
others. - 

Me. Président, this Bingham amendment 
was ingrafted upon the bill in the other’ House 
by a minority of the Republican members in 
that House, aided by the entire vote of the 
Democratic members; and if'it is carried here, 
it will be carried by a minority of the vote of 
the Republican party, aided by the solid vote 
of the Democratic party. The vote taken the 
other day on the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Wintrams] indi- 
cated that about two thirds of the Republican 
Senators favored striking out the Bingham 
amendment and the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by that Senator, and only about 
one third favored its retention ; but with the 
united strength of the Democracy added to 
that third the proposition of the Senator from 
Oregon failed. Thus it is in both Houses. A 
minority of the party on a political question, 
combining with the solid vote of the Demo- 
cratic party, force the Bingham amendment 
upon the bill, and it is thus passed, if passed 
at all. Then, having accomplished that pur- 
poge, the Democratic party desert the bill, and 
leave it to be cane through by the Repub: 
licang in both Houses. That may be good 
party tactics, bat I fail to appreciate it, I 
protest against that kind of tactics being ap- 
plied to a political question, I protestagainst 
its being applied to the Republican party. I 
protest against its being repeated here. No 
party ean long endure such tactics. ‘itis 
Bingham amendment never can be carried 
by the votes of Republican Senators, or by 
the votes of Republican members in the other 
Ilouse. I repeat, the Democracy in both 
Chambers march up in solid column to force 
this amendment upon the bill; and having 


achieved their partisan triumph, they then as || 
unitedly vote against the bill upon its passage. !| 


Republican Senators and Republican members 


thas take it at thelr hands, and walk quietly | 


and unresistingly into the snare laid for them 


by their enemies, and adopt 2 measure which! 
the united testimony of all loyal people in| 


Georgia proċlaiins as the continuation of the 
reign of the Kuklux Klan in that State. 


| quo’s ghost, it will not. down at their bidding. 


| H 
Sen- 
ators may undertake to sneer jt down; they | 


may affect to treat it with indifference; but the 
record has been made, written with à- pen of 
iron, and dipped in-human ‘blood. Like Ban- 


Like the spots upon the hrad,- they will not be 
washed oub.. oree itoi 

Mr. President, much ‘has: been said on this 
question; facts ind arguments have been pre- 
sénted; reports of military officers have been 
furnished; and communications from the Ex- 
ecutives of States have been read in our hear- 
ing; but, thus far, to what purpose rémains 
to be seen. Whether they can have their legit- 
imate effect I know not. My course is plain 
before me. It is ta stand by the loyal, faith- 
ful people of Georgia. If I err, I. have the 
consciousness of erring upon the right side. 
We may make mistakes; there may be errors 
of judgment; but I prefer to take the testi- 
mony of those whom I knowto have been truce 
to the Union. 

Sir, this state of things cannot be deénied. 
There is a reign of terror in the South, else 
concurrent history falsifies the record. ‘The 
Kuklux Klan are spreading in the South, else 
the Governors of several of the States falsify 
the record. The spirit of evil is spreading in 
the South, else the united delegations from 
those States, the Senators in this Chamber, 
falsify the record. Disorder and violence are 
spreading in the South, else your military au- 
thorities falsity the record. Whether all that 
is told is true or not, it is enough for us to 
know that there is too much of terrible reality 
for this state of things to continue longer, I 
repeat it, there is a reign of disorder and vio- 
lence in the southern States. Peace and ordet 
are unknown in some localities. ‘Terror seizes 
upon the people, for this is a foe that you can- 
not meetin open day. The Kuklax Klan go 
abroad at night, hideously masked, because 
their deeds are evil. The approach of night 
is, to the faithful people there, the shadow of 
death. To them the sun sets in blood, and 
they fear that every setting is to be followed 
to them by no rising; to them the footstep 
upon the walk is the footfall of the assassin ; 
to them the knock upon the door is the knell 
of death. 

How long, oh, how long, shall these things 
be? Four years of war, five years of disorder, 
and the end not yet. A Government. over forty 
million snbjects, a nation mighty among the 
nations, and “yet its subjects dying, dying for 
the want of its protecting care! It is acrime 
against nature, it is a crime against humanity, 
it ig a crime against the great God of heaven! 
While we delay the responsibility rests upon 
us; we are consenting unto their deaths. 

It will not do to. thrust these things aside as 
idle reports and express your unbelief. ‘They 
may fall unheeded upon the ear of man, but 
they go up to be heard by the ear of Him who 
holds the nations in the hollow of His hand, 
and witheut whose notice not the jeast of the 
sparrows falleth to the ground, There is a 
sacred duty resting upon this Government to 
secure protection to its faithfal people in Gror- 
gia, aud Cougress must not cease in this work 
until this great result is accomplished. Tempt 
not the wrath of Jehovah. lt was amid the 
throes and convulsions and upheavings of war 
that this nation was brought to realize the guilt 
of its great transgression, the crime of human 
slavery. So, if we fail to protect the loyal peo- 
ple of the South we may bring down upon the 
nation the vengeance of Almighty power. No 
duty can be more sacred than that of a great 
Government to secure the protection of law 
and of justice to all its people. A nation never 
appearsin anobler aspect than when it stretches 
out its strong arm to shield the humblest of its 
subjects from harm. There is a condition of 
things which no one can deny in the southern 


States, which requires the intervention of Fed- 
eral power, the prompt, decisive, determined 


action of Congress. ‘The time has come when 
this nation must go forth in its majesty. and in 
its power through the insurrectionary districts 


| of the South, terrible with vengeance, generous 


with mercy; striking down the guilty with one 
hand, and lifting up the lowly and the innocent 
with the other. lt must make its power felt ; 
it. must make its power dreaded by the Klan. 
When it isseen and felt}when this power is made 
known, then you will have peace. Prompt, 
decisive, determined action is mercy to all in 
the southern States. Let us delay. no longer. 

When the rebel armies surrendered, a loyal 
nation which had patiently waited, through the 
years of darkness and gloom, for the lifting of 
the cloud, thatthey might see the bow ofpromise 
beyond, which had cheerfully metevery demand 
of an endangered Government, indulged the 
enchanting belief that peace was secured and 
that the nation had triumphed. The soldicr, 
as he came from the fields of battles fought 
and victories. won, wearing the wreath of glory 
confetred by a grateful people, laid away his 
musket with the full conviction that he had 
helped to secure an unqualified, enduring peace. 
But from the beginning of 1866 to the present 
time the question has been whether we were 
the victors or the vanquished; whether we were 
to dictate terms to those we had conquered, or 
they to dictate terms tous. From that hour 
to the present we have struggled with the rebel- 
lion as earnestly and unmistakably, though 
upon another theater, as when the war raged 
in the field. The nation had been tried, sorely 
tried, by those who had declared themselves to 
be its public enemies. It was now to be tried, 
sorely tried, by one who professed to be its 
friend and whom it had nourished upon its 
bosom. I will do those who composed the 
covfederate armies the justice to say that l 
believe they surrendered generally in good 
faith, and would have accepted any conditions 
which Congress might have imposed. But 
that spirit of submission changed into bold 
defiance and inveterate hate at the moment 
which witnessed the betrayal of his professions 
and his principles by Andrew Johnson. Then 
the spirit of rebellion revived, andthe boast was 
made that ‘we will now accomplish through 
his defection that which we failed to achieve by 
arms.”’ 

‘Thus has the struggle gone on. My faith in 
an overruling Providence which weaves the 
destinies of nations inspires me with the full 
conviction that, through the trials the nation 
has endured, wise ends will be achieved and 
republican government secured. We tendered 
the constitutional amendment. That they re- 
jected with contempt. I rejoice that they did. 
A settlement upon that basis at that time, aud 
another war before the next decade had passed 
away. Those who organized the last rebellion 
and survived its fall would have been restored 
to power again in the South, and with the aid 
of that party in the North which sustained them 
iù the late struggle with the Government would 
have stricken down the fourteenth amendment 
and attained supremacy in the nation, and the 
old power of slavery, dead in name, would have 
reigned supremeagain. But that fate was not 
in store for us, thanks be to Him who ruleth 
over nations as well as over the armies of 
heaven. When the counsels and foresight 
of man fail in a good cause, and we grope in 
darkness knowing not whither we tend, the wis- 
dom of the Infinite steps in to open the way 
for the triumph of the right. 

The legislation of the lortieth Congress has 
passed into history, to be reviewed at the bar 
of impartial judgment of posterity. Neversince 
the Government was framed were duties moré 
momentous intrusted to any Congress. The 
fathers declared the principles on which the 
Government was founded... It was left to the 
last and the present Congress to give vitality 
to that principle which is the underlying one 
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of a republican Government, the equality of all 
in the presence of law. The work in which we 
are engaged is not for the present only but for 
all time. The fruits of this legislation: will 
reach on through the ages. 

Oar task will be ended, our mission will be 
fulfilled, only when every citizen of every State, 
of every hamlet within our wide borders, be 
he poor or rich, be he numble or exalted, be 
he white or black, and of every religion, and 
of every nationality, and of every shade of 
opinion, and of every color of doctrine, shall 
be in the full and equal possession and enjoy- 
ment of every blessing which a beneficent 
Government can bestow. Then we may wit- 
ness the ushering in of the reign of universal 
justice, of universal liberty, and of universal 
law. These shall be the crowning glories of 
the nation, Then shall every citizen, wherever 
he may dwell between the oceans, feel and 
kuow that he is, in deed and in truth, a child 
of the great Republic. ‘Then may all exult- 
ingly exclaim, “This is my country; this is 
my nation 1” 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOUN B. HAY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Tx mim House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 26, 1870, 


The Houso being in Conimittoe of the Wholo on 
the state of the Union, and having under considora- 
tion the bill (IL. R. No, 1068) to amend oxisting laws 
relating to the duty on imports, and for other pur- 
poses— 

Mr, HAY said: 

Mr. Cuarrmay: As Ishall need all my time, 
T mast, without intending to be diseourteous to 
any member on this floor, refuge to yield to any 
interruption. Sir, the importance of this dis- 
cussion cannot well be overrated. The people 
of this country never were more earnestly de- 
cided and united ou anything than they are on 
the proposition that there should be a very 
material reduction of taxation, From all sec- 


tions earnest appeals come to us for relief from” 


the burdens of taxation. Are these appeals to 
be unheeded? Are they to be only echoed 
back and nothing donc? or my part I feel 
it to be my duty to do allin my power to assist 
in carrying through such legislation as will 
secure this great end. It seems to me that 
there are many cogeut reasous why there should 
be a very considerable reduction of our present 
taxation, 

‘The Jong and exhausting struggle through 
which we have gone, unexampled in history 
for its cost of blood and treasure and the great 
numbers of men taken from productive life, has 
left the country in an impoverished condition, 
and it will certainly be many years before the 
country will have wholly recovered from this 
impoverishment.. The people, therefore, should 
have rest. As the reconstruction of the south- 
ern States is about completed, we may hope to 
soon see the deranged and shattered industries 
of that once rich and. productive section of the 
country restored to such a condition ag will 
enable the people there to contribute their full 
part toward paying the national debt;. a re- 
sult for which we can afford to patiently wait. 
Our standing Army is now larger and costs 
more than it probably will for a long time to 
come, Wearenow paying annually $35,000,000 
on a long and still increasing pension-roll—a 
sacred obligation which no one should object 
to; but we should remember thatitis a burden 
which fature generations will not have to bear. 
And we are now paying annually $80,000,000 
or $40,000,000 more interest on our national 
debt than we will have to pay when we shall have 
succeeded in funding it at a lower rate of inter- 
est. Even if an acceptable funding bill should 


j now before the House. 


be reported and enacted into law at the present 
session of Congress it would take two or three 
years to negotiate a new loan of such magni- 
tude. It can hardly be doubted, when we con- 
sider the vast and varied resources of the coun- 
try, and the streams ofim migration pouring into 
it from. all portions of the world, that in the 
course of twenty-five or thirty years this coun- 
try will have nearly doubled the wealth and 
population it nowhas. There is one thing we 
should not forget, that ofthe expenditures of the 
General Government from the commencement 
of the war up to June, 1868, amounting to the 
sum, in round numbers, of $8,000,000,000, we 
have already paid $6,000,000, 000. 

And, sir, in addition to all this, if the pres- 
ent high protective tariff. system is to be con- 
tinued for any length of time, then there surely 
ought to be no doubt in the mind of any rea- 
soning man about the necessity and importance 
of reducing our taxes. Henry Clay said more 
than thirty years ago that nine years of pro- 
tection would safely conduct and nurture into 
strength our infant manufacturing interests so 
that we would be able to compete with foreign 
producers. Daniel Webster thought two years 
of protection would be sufficient to accomplish 
the same result. Butthe most able and earnest 
advocates of a high protective tariff nowrefuse 
to tell us how long this policy will have to be con- 
tinued. Ifthis generation has to pay millions 
of dollars annually in enhanced prices for the 
necessaries of life, then, in the name of justice 
and reason, let the people be relieved from the 
payment of every farthing of taxation not im- 
peratively demanded by the necessities of the 
Government. Itis estimated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury that for the fiscal year 1870-71 
there will be a surplus of $102,000,000. Now, 
sir, a3 posterity should bear some of the bur- 
dens of the debt contracted to preserve the life 
of the nation, it ig unjust and unreasonable to 
impose the whole of them upon the present 
generation. I am therefore in favor of the 
reduction of taxation, both of tariff and inter- 
nal taxes, to the lowest amount consistent with 
raising revenue sufficient to meet the expenses 
of the Government, to discharge the interest 
of the national debt, and to maintain the na- 
tional credit. And, sir, this reduction should 
reach at least $80,000,000; and $40,000,000 
of this reduction, I hold, should be applied to 
the reduction of tariff taxation. 

Having said so much in favor of a large 
reduction of ourpresent taxation, I will direct 
my attention to our present tariff and the bill 
There appears to be 
some very good and well-meaning people in 
this country who seem seriously to apprehend 
that there is a party engaged in opposing our 
present tariff system with a view of abolish- 
ing all tariffs, blowing up our custom-houses, 
and of resorting to direct taxation in order 
to raise the needed revenue for the support 
of the Goyernment. Now, so long as the 
provision of the Constitution of the United 
States requiring direct taxation levied by the 
General Government to be assessed accord- 
ing to the number of the population of any 
State, and not according to the valne of the 
property therein, shall remain unchanged there 


will be but a very small number of persons. 


in favor of direct taxation. Such a system 
would be so obviously inequitable that the 
eople would never submit to it. Aswe shall 
or a time have to raise about $140,000,000 
every year from import duties, it seems to me 
very absurd- for any one to be thinking and 
speaking about absolute free trade. 

In the short hour allowed for debate I shall 
not attempt to discuss the abstract theories of 
free traders and protectionists. I will, how- 
ever, in passing, say that I am for freer trade 
than is possible under the present tariff, and I 
am opposed to the present high protective 
tariff system which, in the interest of a few 


producers, is intended to create an artificial 
scarcity in the markets of this country of their 
products, so that- they may charge artificial 
high prices for them. Now, I hold that the 
primary and cardinal consideration in framing 
a tariff: should be to raise revenue; and I'am, 
therefore, for a revenue tariff, believing that 
such a tariff, with duties properly and judi- 
ciously adjusted, must necessarily afford all the 
advantage to which any interest is entitled. 

I wish now to say a few words in regard to 
the growth and history of the present tariff. 
The honorable gentleman from Iowa of the 
Committee of Ways and Means has shown 
that in 1861 a tariff in the interest of protec- 
tion, with duties much higher than the tariffs 
of 1846 and 1857, was enacted, called the Mor- 
rill tariff. This tariff was changed twice dur- 
ing the year 1861, but remained substantially 
the same until July, 1862, when a thorough 
revision of the tariff was increased, solely with 
a view to compensate for the internal revenue 
tax. Mr. Shellabarger, then a member from 
Ohio, inquired of Mr. MorrILL if there was 
any increase of duty over and above the tariff 
of 1861 excepting the compensating duty made 
necessary by the internal tax? He replied, 
t There was no increase except for that pur- 
pose, or for the purpose of revenue upon arti- 
cles not manufactured in this country’? The 
tax bill enacted then imposed a tax of 3 per 
cent. on all domestic manufactured articles, 
and a specific tax on such articles as iron, steel, 
salt, &c., which amounted to about the same. 
In 1864 this tax was raised to 6 per cent. on 
all domestic manufactures, for the purpose of 
increasing the revenue to meet the pressing 
exigencies of the Government at that time. 
At this same session another tariff bill was 
reported by Mr. Morriu1, increasing the duties 
upon all imported articles, and he gave as a 
reason for this large increase that under the 
internal tax law passed at the same session 
every manufactured article in this country had 
been heavily taxed, and that the people had 
been subjected to other revenue taxation. At 
the close of his speech in support of this last 
tariff Mr. MORRILL said: 

‘This is intended as a war measure; a temporary 
measure, and we must give it our support as such.” 

And he again speaks of it as— 

“A war measure imposed by the necessities of the 
Government, the searcity of laborers, and the enorm- 
ous direct taxation,” 

In regard to iron Mr. Morniut said: 

“Tn adjusting the tariff on iron tho principle has 
been to give an increase upon the tariff of 1861 oqual 
to tho internal duties. Insome special doscriptions 
the figures go slightly beyond this point, as in the 
case of thin hoop and band iron, and also in very 
small or very large sizes of iron.” 

The internal revenue tax upon manufactured 
articles was again increased in 1865, making it 
amount to 6 percent. The total of this in- 
ternal revenue tax for the fiscal year 1865-66 
amounted to the enormous sum of $310,000,000, 
and upon manufactured articles alone to over 
$128,000,000. Sir, these taxes have all been 
swept away excepting the taxes upon incomes, 
distilled spirits, tobacco stamps, and a few 
other things; yet this tariff of 1864 is still sub- 
stantially continued. A tariff, as its author then 
said, was ‘fit to be introduced only because 
of the imperious necessities of our present 
condition,” “a war measure,” “a temporary 
measure.” ‘To illustrate how heavy these inter- 
nal taxes were, take iron foranexample. Mr. 
MORRELL, of Pennsylvania, said that he paid 
$16 28 internal taxes per ton upon the iron 
produced by him at the Cambria Iron- Works, 
and the returns in the Treasury Department 
show that in the year 1866, the last year of 
these taxes, the iron interest paid the sum of 
$12,000,000; nearly ag much as the whole rev- 
enue collected by the Government for the year 
1869 from duties.on iron. 

Mr. Chairman, standing here, as I do, the 
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Representative of a district as largely composed 
of farmers as any other represented in this 
House, I am called upon to examine the tariff 
question from a very different stand-point to 
that occupied by my friends from Pennsylva- 
nia and New England. They say that their 
policy is necessary in order to protect Amer- 
ican industry. Under what guise do these gen- 
tlemen, who propose to protect my constituents 
by depriving them of what they want, under- 
take the process? By means of a tarif.. And 
what isa tarif? Itis nothing but a law for 
the collection of taxes. That is the whole of 
it, the beginning and the end, the Alpha and 
the Omega. ‘Tariff is but another name for 
tax, and the object of a law for the collection 
of a tax is to obtain the revenue needed by the 
Government. All taxation is privation, neces- 
sary, and proper, provided only the end and 
aim of the law be the one and simple purpose 
of obtaining the needed revenue with the least 
interference with the occupation of the people. 
Any attempt to frame a tax law for the pur- 
pose of paying a bounty to some specially 
favored occupation partakes in part of com- 
munism. It is an attackupon the fundamental 
right of property, and is unfit to be submitted 
to by afree people. The high protective tariff 
now in force must be abated. It has not pre- 
vented the people of this country from pros- 
pering moderately; but it has retarded their 
progress, and it has doubled the burden of the 
debt and of the taxes they have to pay. 

Mr. Chairman, the State Iin part represent 
is what is called an agricultural or farming one ; 
we are told that we have no manufactures, and 
that we must develop a great home market 
near our farms in order that we may diversify 
our industry. And, according to these wise- 
acres, there is no manufacturing and no diver- 
sity of employment outside of a factory or an 
ivon-mill, Ido not intend submitting to this 
bold and audacious sophistry any longer. Now, 
a farming population cannot exist in these 
modern times without drawing near to it and 
establishing in its midst a population of man- 
ufacturers and a diversity of employments, in 
comparison with which the protected employ- 
ments are utterly insignificant. ‘Take this great 
baby known as the infant manufacture of steel, 
with its cradle at Pittsburg. There are in all 
the United States 3,500 men employed in the 
attempt to furnish us with steel. Why, we 
have more men employed in a small section 
of my district building new railroads than this 
whole force of overgrown infants, and if you 
will give us iron aud steel free from taxation 
we alone will next year absorb the whole force 
of steel-makers and give them better work and 
better wages. Now, sir, are our railroad build- 
ers ‘manufacturers or not? Are they home 
consumers of farm products or not? Do they 
diversify our industry or not? Is a railroad a 
productive power, or is it not? 

Well, sir, can a farming population exist 
without carpenters, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, 
masons, shoemakers, and all the other intelli- 
gent mechanics and working-people who make 
up a civilized community? Are such persons 
manufacturers? Are they representatives of 
diversified industry? Mr. Chairman, I have 
not the figures at hand, but I will venture to 
say that the masons, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and shoemakers of my single State outnum- 
ber all the workmen engaged, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the production of iron in the United 
States; and you, gentlemen of Pennsylvania, 
assume the right and have exercised the power 
io tax these, my constituents, upon all the 
tools and implements of their industry, not for 
revenue, not even for the benefit of the work- 
men you employ, but that infant iron manufac- 
tarers may live in a Juxurious manner upon 
profits which they have not skill, energy, or 
intelligence enough to carn by their own exer: 
tions, 


mer 


Now, sir, I do not wish to say anything 
against the workingmen engaged in the pro- 
duction of iron; but Ido say that the occupa- 
tions of the farmers and manufacturers of my 
State are better adapted to the. development 
of stalwart men, independent in character, 
while interdependent in society. The freemen 


of the community are the mechanics, the arti- 


sans, and the farmers, who depend upon their 
own exertions and are not supported by Gov- 
ernment bounties. You tell us we only pro- 
duce raw materials. The trath is, Mr. Chair- 
man, thatthese terms ‘‘raw materials,’ ‘f man- 
ufactures,’’ avd ‘ production,” have become 
perverted, and are used to mislead. There is 
no such thing as a raw material after the hand 
of man has moved it, or done something to it, 
and all things are more or less manufactures ; 
that is, things made by the hand. 

Mr. Chairman, a high protective tariff can 
never be made to operate justly and equally. It 
must always be for the benefit of a few specially 
favored classes or interests, and therefore it 
should, to say the least, be looked upon with 
great jealousy and disfavor by those who are 
called upon by their legislation to scatter the 
blessings of equal laws among the people. A 
moment’s consideration will prove, it seems to 
me, that no protection can be given to nine 
manufacturers out often, because their product 
cannot be imported under any conceivable cir- 
cumstances. This is especially true of our 
western. manufacturers, our tool-makers, our 
wagon and car builders, our carpenters, black- 
smiths, machinists, and the like. It is, there- 
fore, asking too much of us to submit any 
longer to have our manufacturers taxed for 
the support of those of Pennsylvania and New 
England, while they are protected against for- 
eign competition. We will willingly and cheer- 
fully pay revenue duties, hut the Government 
shall no longer be deprived of revenue under 
the mask of protection. 

Mr. Chairman, we are told that the sys- 
tem advocated by these high protective tariff 
champions is absolutely necessary in order to 
give us a home market for our agricultural 
products. Now, sir, in the early history of 
this country there may have been some force 
in this claim, but at the present time the 
observation and knowledge of every man tell 
him that surrounding and in the midst of the 
populations of all agricultural districts and 
States there are hundreds of industries filled 
with persons engaged in the greatest possible 
diversity of employments. There are carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, tailors, shoe- 
makers, machinists, and all the other intelli- 
gent mechanics. There is that numerous class, 
more numerous throughout the country than 
all the persons employed im our iron, woolen, 
and cotton manufactures—I mean those em- 
ployed in domestic service. There are the 
numerous classes engaged in the operation of 
our railroads and telegraphs, and in carrying 
on our canal, lake, and river navigation. There 
are our lawyers and doctors employed in the 
practice of their professions. ‘There are our 
clergymen and teachers, and educators in our 
colleges, academies, and common schools. 
There are our editors and printers of newspa- 


the numerous other avocations of life, all of 
whom go to make up a market for the agricul- 
tural products of the country, and to build up 
and crowd our villages and cities to such an 
alarming extent in this age as to awaken the 
serious attention of thoughtful minds. As the 
services of these classes cannot be performed 
out of the country, they must necessarily be 
consumers of home products for their susten- 
tation. Hence there is no force to be allowed 
to this argument. 


‘able classification of the 40,000,000 souls in 
|| this country, which is given in the able speech 


pers, and the thousands of others engaged in | 


ii 


Indeed, sir, according to a careful and reli- ; 


a ye 


of the honorable gentleman from Indiana, 
about 16,400,000 are engaged and supported 
by agriculture; about 5,200,000 are employed 
in and supported in professional and domestic 
pursuits ; aboùt 3,600,000 are employed in and 
supported by general commerce and tradey-and 
in the conveyance of men, goods, and mes- 
Sages 5 about 5,200,000 are employed in non- 
productive pursuits; and about 9,600,000 are 
employed in and supported by artand mechan- 
ical productions, in working and dealing in tex- 
tile fabrics, and in dress, in food and drink, 
and in animal and vegetable substances, and in 
minerals. And of this last class there are only 
2,800,000 men, women, and children benefited 
by a protective tariff—about 7 per cent. of our 
whole population; in short, about 700,000 
actual produeers. 

It is constantly and with great confidence 
claimed by the advocates of the present high 
protective tariff that its existence has brought 
to the country a high degree of prosperity, and 
that its continuance 1s necessary to make cer- 
tain such prosperity. I desire to produce some 
evidence to combat this assumption, which is 
worth more than volumes of mere assertion. 
I would first ask attention to the following 
extract, from the St, Paul Press of January 
6, 1870, which, in reviewing the agricultural 
condition of the State of Minnesota for the 
year 1869, closes its statement as follows: 

“Our readers will sco that the account, as we 
figuro it for 1869, in an agricultural point of view, is 
one of great disaster to the farmers of Minesota, 
with few exceptions. This is no guess-work, for we 
know what we talk about, and can produce the facts 
to prove our assertions. Awfully in debt, low price 
for wheat, but little else to sell, too much paid for 
hired men, too many implements bought on credit, 
have rendered the season disastrous to many a hard- 
working gardener and fruit-srower,as well as the 
farmer.” 

So much for Minnesota. I will now turn to 
the State of Wisconsin. I shall now read an 
extract taken from a letter from a member of 
a firm who are the proprietors of saw-mills and 
farms at Oshkosh and Big Suamice in that 
State, which is as follows: 

“During the last yoar we have been obliged to re- 
duce wages generally; but tho cost of living is about 
tho same as in 1867. The consequence is that the 
unskilled laborers aro making a baro living, and as 
far as my observation goes are going into winter with 
less means than they have for a great many years. 
In my opinion, unless the general business of the 
eountry improves and the cost of living decreased 
by removing your tariff from articles consumed by 
the poor, the laboring poor are destined to see harder 
times than they have seen in this country.” 

What can be more instructive as regards the 
tendency of the present condition of affairs 
than the exhibition of the condition of the 
industry of the State of Ohio, presented in the 
recent report of the Seeretary of State for the 
year 1869, just published. From this document 
it appears that— 


“ First. In the ten years ending in 1869, the annual 
incroaso in the area of wild land brought under eul- 
tivation averaged 320,000 acres. But in 1869 it was 
only 86,000 acres. ae 

Second. In 1961 the eattle numbered 1,902,772, and 
had they inercased in the same proportion as popu- 
lation, namely, 2+ per cent. yearly, they would in 
1889 have numbered 2,233,326. They dwindled instead 
down to 1,492,581. 

“ Third. In 1860 there wero 2,800,000 hogs, and these, 
by the samo rate of increase as above, should in 
1869 have counted 3.400,000. But they counted only 
1,455,943. ; aie is 

“Are these figures sufficiently simple, and is their 
meaning plain? s 

" Ohjoisan agricultural State. Without hor proper 
supply of stocks she cannot havo the full uso and 
profit of her farms. And when her floeks and herds, 
which are her active working capital, thus shrink 
and dwindle, and her teeming population of axmen 
and tillers of tho soil, hitherto conquerors of the 
wilderness at the rate of 320,000 acres yearly, halt thus 
in their advance, it must give us pause’? 


The enormous increase of the mortgage debt 
of Obio for the last three years is shown by the 
following statistics, taken from this valuable 
document, and deserve careful attention: 

In 1867 the number of mortgages was 


tn 1863 the number of mortgages was. 
Tu 1869 the number of mortgages was. 
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Pho dmount of indebtedness: secured by || >T also call attention to the following news- |} not the already sufficiently tax-ridden people 


mortgage in. 1868 was $42,552,321. Tn 1869 
the amount thas. Secured -was $68,870,100, 
an inereasé in one year of over- $16,000,000.: - 
I ask attentidn’to thé following facts and 
figures, taken from’ this’ document, with ‘the 
comments thereon of-an-able ‘writer, showing 
that there has been agreat diminution in pro~ 
duction: ok dpat a tse EAN . 
` “the ‘product of butter was. 38,440,498 pounds in 
1860, fron whence itdeciined +0:31,121,275 in 1863, and 
but little more in 1964, advancing since the war ended 
to 37,005,378, but not yet.returning to the produet of 
1860. Tho product of cheose was 24,816,420 pounds 
in 1860, whence it steadily declined to 16,947,905 in 
1965, and in 1868 was only 17,814,509, These figures, 
as well as all the totals of.crops during tho war, show 
clearly that there has been (a great diminution in 
> production, notwithstanding tho stimulus imparted 
to industry by the high prices. _ i 
“ Maplosugar declined from 8,254,181 pounds in 1862 
to 3,570,932 pounds in 1868, i k 
‘* Marriages, which were 23,106 in 1860, declined to 
19,300 in 1863, rose to 30,409 in 1866, and settled down 
to 23,910 in 1809, g 
‘Tho valuation of personul property, which, as has 
hoon stited, is mado every: year; stood in 1867 at 
$464,761,023. To keop paco with the growth of popu- 
lation it should havo accumulated in the two years, 
following to $487,000,000; instead of which it receded 
to $459,762, 252, j 
“Onea item of the loss wasin legal tenders and 
other moneys not taxable, the returns of which fell 
off from $21,907,795 in 1668 to $14,827,840 in 1869, show- 
ing a Joss of more than $7,000,000 during 12 months in 
tho important itom of ready money. f 
“And if, as a forced result of war and tariffs, tho 
stock of sheep increased during several years at an 
average ratio of20 por cont. that ratio wag about two 
yours ago exactly reversed, and since then shoop have 
diminished in numbers 20.per cent yearly. i 
“Binally, pauperism has increaged in Ohio during 
the your latest roparted at tho rate of 12 per cont., or 
fivo times fastor than population inoroased, — 
“AU tho above facts will bo found in tho statistionl 
report of the Secretary of State of Ohio for the your 
1860, tho data having boon collocted chietly in the 
month of April of that yoar. Lot him who doubts 
consult the document and search it, if ho will, for 
anything Co compensato for or doduct from tho forco 
aml offeot of tho words and figures above written, 
Tho facts bear deto boforo tho late fall in grain, and 
before any one had soriousty begun to croak about 
‘hard pimes?” &  # = © & a x 
_ “Ohio is growing poorer, and ovary northern State 
is growing poorer. ‘Chat is whatthese figures mean; 
that is what workingmen’s strikes moan.” 


Going next to the other extreme of the coun- 
try, [would ask attention to the following testi- 
mony, given before the congressiénal Commit- 
tee on Ship-Building at one. of their sessions, 
held during the past senson, by Mr. Hickborn, 
a well-known ship builder of Maine; 


“Question, What is tho condition of ship-building 
in the provinces? 

“Answer, Tt ia n good deal depressod. Tho war 
disturbed tho oxchanges of the world, apd it has sut- 
fered from this causo; but Choy are building a good 
mamy ships. 

t Question. Havo thoy builtany iron vessels thoro? 

“ Answer, No, sin, 

, Question, What is tho prosent condition of ship- 
building in Maino? 

Anner, I should think about three fifths of our 
ordinary capacity. We havo to build even ata loss. 
Ships ave being built there now that will not bring 
mors than 80 per cont. of thoir cost; but we have to 
keep up our yards, j , 

“Question. What are the wages you are paying? 

s Answer, Prom $2 to $2 50. 

' Question, Thon, in consequonce of this deprossion, 
wagesinro as low as they woro previous to tho war? 

Anétoer, Yes; and wo havo two applications for 
work Whero wo have employment for ona. 

|: Question. What aro machinists’ wages? 

‘t Answer. From 43 50 to $4. 

, "Question, Can you build tho ship as cheap now 

for, curroney as you did before tho varfor gold? ` 
Answer. Xes; Lam paying now $2 5! 

labor that Y formerly paid $350 ae. Ufor tha gamo 

Mr, Horonniss said that ho thought thè spoaker 
was mistaken about the prico of machinists’ labor, 
Ho knew of large establishments whero mon working 
at building ongities were only paid $2 por day.” 


Crossing over into Vermont, Mr. J. W. Col- 
barn, of Springfield, in that Siate, writes as 
GUOWS : $ Rohs < 


Since 1850 taxes have trobled: Woolis our staple 
urlicie, Etdoes not over half pay tho cost of produc- 
tien, Nota farmer in this section can possibly reai- 
ize 2 per cont, per annum on his investment. High- 

orccod Inbor and high taxes are depressing the farmer: 


the tarifon foreign wool is not balf high enough. I 
havo been a farmer through a long life; the last 
four years have been tho hardest I have ever expe- 
rienced,” a 


paper items, shOwing the condition of ‘the 
laboring class employed in some of the largest 
mannfactories in New England: -4 = 

“About. 75 of the spinners omployed at Messrs. 


Weedon & Taft’s woolen mill at Olneyville, Rhodo 
Island, went on astrike on Thursday last, onactount 


of.a reduction of their wages of 10 per cent. The H 


operatives in the - 
strike. i f 

“Phe Norway Piains Manufacturing Company, 
New Hampshire, reduced the wages of operatives 12 
per cent. on Saturday last. 


Wauskuk mwili. are elso on a 


“The strike at Dover, New Hampshire, is at last | 


ended, and work has been resumed in all the Go- 


checo mills. Tho Dover Inquirer says that most of. | 


the oporatives who joined in the strike have again 
gone to work, including many or most of those prom- 
inent in the strike.” 5 

And in order to prove how widespread and 
general this is over our country, I ask atten- 
tion to the following extract taken from an 
article that appeared a few weeks since in the 
St, Louis Democrat: 

“ Industry Crippled.—‘ Thirty thousand people out 
of work at Chicago,’ says ono dispatch, * Large 
establishments whoso employés are numbered by 
tons of thousands have almost entirely ceased man- 
ufacturing,’ says a New York paper. ‘ho. samo 
paper adds that thousands of carpenters, bricklay ors, 
and othors‘are obliged to leave the city for want of 
work. Tho World publishos œ» long review of the 
condition of tho working classes in that city, show~ 
ing that many thousands of porcons have boen dis- 
charged from employment; that tho numbersecking 
work or asking rolief from charitable institutions is 
larger than over for many years; that ‘great num- 
bors of idle men aro to bo seon standing on the cor- 
nors, and thoro isan unusual number of beggars to 
bo seen on the strosts? Tho Workingwoman’s Asso- 
ciation reports that it has now applications from a 
groat number of tho most respectable women, who 
can do the very best work, and that thero is hardly 
any work being done in the city.’’ 

Mr. Chairman, having shown the condition 
of the country under our present tariff to be 
anything but flattering, I shall indicate some 
staple articles of general consumption which 
I think ought to be placed on the free list. 
This, in the first place, can-be done without 
impairing the revenue to any considerable ex- 
tent, and will, Lam sure, in the next place, if 
done, result in far more benefit to the mass of 
the people ag consumers than the placing on 
the free list of such articles as rotten-stone, 
cuttle-fish bone, nux vomica, beeswax, fish- 
baity brokeng lass, turtles, shrimps, belladonna, 
Spanish flies, alkekengi, rose leaves, skeletons, 
and catgut. Sir, if I can get the committee to 
accept my suggestions the proposed free list 
will in some measure be redeemed from the 
farce and burlesque it is. 

Mr, Chairman, salt is an essential article, 
entering into the daily food of every man, 
woman, and child iu the land, and the question 
as to whether any tax should be imposed on 
the consumers of itisof greatimportance. I 
need not speak of its value as a fertilizer of 
the soil, its use for stock, and the importance 
of its cheapness to tho West in its use by our 
large pork and beef packing interests. By all 
well-informed persons the tariff duty on salt is 
believed to be a tax wrung from the people for 
the purpose of largely increasing the profits of 
one or two salt-manufacturing companies in 
this country. And the Onondaga company, 
engaged inthe manufacturing of this article in 
the State of New York has in a few years 


made an immense fortune, and become one | 


of the most odious of all the many odious 
bounty-fed monopolies which our high protect- 
ive tariff system has for the last soven or eight 
years so materially and effectually fostered. 
It has been publicly affirmed, and so far as 
I have been able to leara not denied, that this 
company sent out a printed circular last year 
into Canada proposing therein to sell and de- 
liver salt at ail tho stations along the Grand 
Trunk railway in Canada at $I 50, on the 
average, per barrel of five bushels, while their 
neighbors in Syracuse could not buy the same 
salt for less than $2 35 per barrel. In view 
of this I would ask, in all frankness, ought 


of this country to:be relieved from paying the 
enormous duty of from 100-to 150 per cent. on 
this necessary of life for the benefit of this 
company? No wonder that. in seven short 
years the wealth of this company,’ according 
to the sworn statement of their treasurer, has 
increased from $160,000 to the enormous sum 
of $4,500,000. ` 

Ti will probably be said, and ‘repeated time 
and again, that it is utterly impossible to make 
salt in this country without these duties on the 
foreignarticle entering our ports. Isthis true? 
It has been publicly asserted, and I have seen 
no denial, that this Onondaga Salt Company 
offered to deliver salt to the Massachusetts 
fishermen along the coast, who are allowed by 
act of Congress to have free of duty salt used 
in curing their fish, for the same price foreign 
salt could be bought; and they did sell and 
deliver to the Massachusetts fishermen salt for 
from 18 to 21 cents cheaper than it could be 
bought anywhere else in the country. Right 
here I wish to ask why the Massachusetts fish- 
ermen have been exempted from the payment 
of this salt duty, and our western pork, beef, 
and provision packers have not? It seems to 
me that the ove interest is no more important 
than the other. ; 

Professor Perry, of Boston, says that Dun- 
can Stewart, the principal owner of the great 
salt manufactories of Michigan, declared he 
wanted no duty on salt; that he could make 
salt without any duty; and that if the Onon- 
daga monopoly could be broken up he would 
furnish salt to the people of the United States 
for a fair rate. In the veryable and valuable re- 
port of Hon. David A. Wells, Special Commis- 
sioner of the Revenue, there is an extract 
from a letter addressed to him by this Mr. Dun: 
can Stuart, the president of a Saginaw (Mich- 
igan) Salt Company, in a part of which he says 
the “present high tariff should be cut down 
one half, it being simply an outrage on the best 
interests of the country.” i 

The amount of revenue received by the Gov- 
ernment from the importation of salt during 
the last fiscal year was $1,170,000. The con- 
sumption of salt may be fairly estimated at 
one bushel per head of the population of the 
country, or 40,000,000 bushels. In 1860 the 
average price of salt was from 18 to 23 cents 
per bushel. At the present timo the average 
price of salt runs from 40 to 45 cents per 
bushel, the Cincinnati market being taken as 
the standard. Tt js therefore evident that some 
cause has come in to enhance the price of salt 
to the consumer in 1869, as compared with 
1860, to the extent of at least 15 cents per 
bushel, which multiplied into 40,000,000 bushels 
gives a product of $6,000,000, Now, allow- 
ing that one half of this increase has been due 
to an advance in the duties of 100 per cent. 
during this same time, the people of the Uni- 
ted States are taxed every year to the extent 
of 74 cents per bushel in the annual consump- 
tion, or the sum of $38,000,000. To be sure 
of not cxaggerating this tax, 1 have fixed 73 
cents; it is really, in my opinion, nearer 1¢ 
cents on every bushel of salt used. 

Now, here is an onerous tax, yielding come 
paratively not much revenue to the Govern- 
ment, that the people have to pay on an article 
of universal consumption, which can be manu- 
factured here profitably without a protective 
duty, and that is actually sold and delivered 
in Canada and. to the Massachusetts fishermen 
as cheap, if not cheaper, than foreign manu- 
facturers can. Why, then, should this tax not 
be taken from the shoulders of the people? 
As the honorable gentleman from New York, 
of the Onondaga district, in his speech in faver 
of the pending tariff bill has seen fit to say that 
since the present high duties were levied on 
salt it has beer and now is cheaper than either 
foreign or Jom estic salt was from 1856 to 1860, 
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I call attention to the following tables showing 
the average prices: ea 


Lurk’e Island, Liverpool suck. 
1858 wee 18 @19 65 EG 
1859 18 @19 83 ges per cont. 
1860. 18 @19 89 @yg) VTi 
Averuge price.. » 18} 79} 


A table of the prices of leading articles of 
general consumption in New York gives the 


following quotations of Liverpool sack : 


Reduce the price of the last four years from 
currency to gold value, and we have thè price 
of Liverpool sack torangefrom $1 50to $1 60, 
the amount of the advance of the tariff. 

The following is the quotation of the prices 
of the New York Journal of Commerce of the 
16th of this month, giving the price of salt 
there on the 15th of March, 1870: 

Purk’s Island, per bushel essenin 42G44 conts. 
Domestic DUK. ..cecerccenees He wee 40042 cents, 

And on March 23 the following is the quota- 
tion of prices taken from another New York 
paper: 


Turk’s Island, per bushel $0 39@go 40 
Cadiz aens hi 0 350 0 38 
Liverpool, ground, pe 1 45@ 1 50 
Liverpool, fine Ashton 2 90@ 3 00 
Onondaga, common, fino, 2 65 

Onondaga, common, fine, 210 pound bags, 1 45@ 1 55 


Onondaga, common, fine, per bushel... 0 88@ 0 40 


Mr, Chairman, among the many heavy, need- 
less, and to the Government profitless taxes 
which the people are compelled to pay is the 
tax of 20 per cent. ad valorem on all the lum- 
ber imported into this country, which, with the 
percentage charged by the importer, reaches 
about 25 per cent. Since the expiration of 
the reciprocity treaty, in the spring of 1868, 
this tax Tias been more particularly felt, as our 
foreign lamber comes principally from the 
British provinces. Thatitis an article in this 
country of almost universal consumption no 
one will deny. Some idea may be formed how 
great the demand and necessity for this article 
must be when thefactis known that in 1805 there 
were 242,958 persons working at the carpenter’s 
trade alone, and sixty-six trades in which 
there are now 400,000 persons dependent on 
wood for their material for manufacturing. In 
the West, where towns and cities are being 
built up and new farms fenced and improved, 
there is a vast deal of lumber used. Itis therc- 
fore impossible to do without a large supply of 
foreigu lumber. Now, as we cannot do with- 
out lumber, this tax must be paid by the con- 
sumer in this country, and wherever the foreign 
lumber comes in competition with domestic 
lumber the tariff duty will have the certain and 
inevitable effect of enhancing the price of the 
home article just so much. ; 

In the year 1868 there was imported into 
this country about $7,500,000 in value of lum- 
ber, and itis estimated that ‘our own product 
for that year was $54,000,000. ‘Phe price of 
mixed lumber had advanced in Chicago from 
$6 50 per thousand fect in 1861 to 517 70 
per thousand in 1867 and $15 10 in 1868. In 
Albany, New York, the, price of pine lumber 
had advanced from $14 46 in 1861 to $27 42 
in 1867 and $25 95 per thousand feet in 1868. 
in Canada, since this duty was imposed on for- 
eign lumber, and since the expiration of the 
reciprocity treaty in 1866, the prices of lumber, 
as a rule, bave been higher, although the sales, 
have been larger, showing that the duty falls 
entirely upon the American consumer. ‘These 
figures prove thatthe tariff duty of 25 per cent. 
has added more than the amount of the duty 
to the price of all the lumber in the United 
States; for, adding the difference of one third 
to the prices of 1861 to make up for the depre- 
ciation of the currency, there is still an increase 
of more than 40 per cent. Now, taking the 


A C arta 


importation of lamber into the country for thë 
year 1868, the consumers of foreign ‘lumber 
paid in duties into the Treasury $1,262,000, 
while the people paid a bounty of $18,000,000 
to the lamber interest. : he Pog 

This grievous tax on à great and indispers: 
able article of general consumption~a necés- 
sary of life—is felt by all classes. ‘No-one will 
deny that the cost’ of btildings and fences and 
improvements of all kinds, and of manulactures 
and production generally, has’ been very còn- 
siderably increased by reason of the’ enhance: 
ment of the price of the raw matetial by this 
duty. It has been truly and pertinently said 
that the lumber business needed no protection; 
it has always been prosperous and profitable; 
and that when the subject came up for discus- 
sion in Congress, in adopting our internal rev- 
enue system, whether an excisé should be laid 
on native lumber, it was claimed that it was a 
raw material and ought to be exempt from 
excise, and that Congress then acknowledged 
the justice and truth of the claim. Inthe name 
of reason and justice, why continue this customs 
duty? Linsist that lumber be put immediately on 
the free list, where it belongs. By the removal 
of this duty there will be lost to the Treasury 
a little more only than $1,060,000, and the 
people will be relieved from the payment 
of a tax amounting to the enormous sum of 
$13,000,000, every farthing of which goes into 
the pockets of the lumber producers and deal- 
ers, In order to show the increase of prices 
I call attention to the following table of prices 
of mixed lumber per 1,009 feet in Chicazo, 
taken from the last report of Hon. David A. 
Wells: i 


Mean of daily 
Year enled— averages, 
Docember 31, 1801 serere. «¥6 50 per 1,000 fect. 
March 31, 1866. -Lt 80 per 1,000 fect. 
March 31, 1867 17 70 per 1,000 foot 
March 31, 1868... 15 10 per 1,00) feet. 


This table from his report gives the relative 
value of pine lumber in the market of Albany, 
New York, from 1859 to 1868 inclusive: 

Per 1,000 feet, 


‘The Commissioner states that this last table, 
compiled by William G. Thomas, esq, of 
Albany, shows that the increase in the price 
of lumber since the commencement of the war 
has been far in advance of the average increase 
in the price of labor and of other commodities, 

Mr. Chairman, I am unable to understand 
why coal was not placed on the free list. It 
should be done at once. With the exception 
of a few interested parties it may be said the 
universal sentiment of the country demands 
the abolition of the tax on coal. I shall 
therefore say but little in favor of free coal. 
Aga material for manufacturing it is almost 
universally used. Hence to the extent that 
its price is enhanced every consumer of man- 
ufactured articles is made more or less to feel 
the tax. Sir, it is a question of humanity as 
wellas of political economy. An able writer in 
a late number of the Atlantic Magazine says 
that more bitter suffering and more coroners’ 
inquests are due to dear coal than. to dear 
food in the large cities of the East. The des- 


| titution of the very poor takes the form of 


cold rather than of hunger. In, that section 
of the country the climate is coldest; wood is 
searcest, and the population densest; hence 
that portion of the country is the one where 
a coal duty bears the heaviest. 7 

No better reason for this cruel tax can be 


given than the one given by Governor Thomas, | 


of Maryland; to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. He'said that Alleghany county in his 
State, where bituminous coal mines are worked, 
aid’ for the benefit in pant of the operators 
of these mines, a duty of 81 25 per ton is 
levied, has to contribute $2,000,000 every year 
to the various “ protected interests? of the 
country, and that in the division of the spoils 
the sim of $2,000,000 should be given back to 
the bituminous toal of Alleghany county in his 
State.” And therefore the poor people of a 
large section of the country have to pay a tax 
of $1 28 on every ton of coal they need to 
light and heat their homes in order to en- 
hance the profits of a few coal operators. It 
is often said that tariff duties do not increase 
the prices: All I have to say in answeris that 
Y can produce contracts containing a stipulation 
that if Congress should remit this tax a deduc- 
tion of two thirds of this tax shall be made in 
the contract price of the coal to be delivered. 
Mr. Chairman, Iam of the opinion that our 
present tariff duties on fine foreign wool ought 
to be either removed or reduced to a revenue 
standard. This should be done in the interest 
of the wool-grower as well as the American 
manufacturer. When the question is closely 
and carefully examined it will be found that 
the present prohibitory duties on fine wool 
have proved both disastrous to our wool-grow- 
ers and a large class of our woolen manufac- 
turers. During the past year the price of wool 
was lower than it was in 1860. In 1860 the 
official tables of prices show that common 
fleece ranged in the New York market from 34 
to 40 cents. This wasin gold. In 1869, in the 
same market, the price of the same wool was 
from 88 to 88 cents; and that was in paper. 
In 1860 we had low duties on woolen goods, 
and coarse foreign wool was admitted free of 
duty. In 1869 the duties on woolen goods were 
from 60 to 100 per cent., and the tariff on 
wool about 30 per cent. Why was this so? 

But probably it will be objected that the 
New York market does not control prices else- 
whore, and that in 1869 the price was low there. 
How, then, was it in Chicago? ‘Down to 
the period when currency began to depreciate 
in 1862, wool was selling at 25 cents for the 
lowest and 40 for the highest qualities. In 
1863 it went up nominally to 60 and 80 cents, 
and in 1864 to 64 and 105 cents; but consider- 
ing the depreciation of the currency it was 
then really selling for less in gold than before. 
In 1865 it was worth from 45 to 56 cents; in 
1866 from 80 to 50 cents; and in 1867, with 
currency about the same as in 1869, wool 
sold there in June from 24 to 47 cents, and in 
August from 17 to 48 cents. During this time 
cleven changes had taken place in the tariff, 
increasing the duties on some articles, and four 
of them adding largely to the duty on wool. 
In 1869 the price of wool in Chicago was from 
25 for the lowest to 55 cents for the best grades; 
and thisin paper worth 72 cents to the dollar; 
while in 1860-62 the price was 25 for the low- 
est and 50 cents for the highest. How, then, 
have the wool-growers been benefited? 

‘The New York market controls that of the 
country in the main, and in order to show that 
these so-called protective duties do not enhance 
the price of wool the following figures are 
taken from tables showing the prices of all 
grades in New York since 1860, which com- 
pare for leading grades, thus: 

Best fleece. Brea iuni anul California. 
Cents, 
HG32 
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gold., When the tariff-of 1866 was passed it 
was confidently thought that it would protect 
the growers, yet. the price of wool declined. 
In the spring of 1867 the duty on cheap wool 
was largely increased again, but the price of 
American wools of every grade fell again. As 
compared with 1860 the price of the best fleece 
has fallen on an average from 58 cents in gold 
to 40 ceuts in gold, and of the common fleece 
from 86 to 29 cents. Can. it be possible that 
any one in view_of these facts will longer insist 
that these high duties have benefited the wool- 
grower? ‘Wool has reached in the past two 
years almost the lowest price it ever before 
touched, falling to 35,33; cents, gold, tor Ohio 
wools during 1868, while during the forty years 
before the war it averaged 42,8, cents per pound. 
The Commissioner of Agriculture estimates 
that the number of sheep decreased during the 
single year of 1868 some 4,000,000 through- 
out the country, while other authorities place 
the total decrease at 25 per cent. since the 
passage of the wool tariff. But one State— 
Missouri—indicates anything like the former 
prosperity in this large agricultural interest. 
In the State of Ohio within the last two years 
half of the sheep have been slaughtered. It 
has been said that the strange and extraordi- 
nary system of taxation applied to our woolen 
interest has but one exact parallel in the bis- 
tory of modern times, and that was when 
Charles V of Spain began the process of ruln- 
ing manufacturers in that country in 1519 by 
imposing a precisely similar duty to that paid 
by all woolen goods imported into this coun- 
try, namely, 60 cents per pound. The result, 
however, has been more injurious and disas- 
trons to our country, for we have not only 
ruined the woolen manufacturer, but also the 
wool-grower. In 1857 the question of how 
our tariff duties should be adjusted on wool 
came up for discussion in this House. Ion. 
V. B. Horton, then a member of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, who represented 
a district composed largely of wool-growers, 
mado a very able speech on the subject, in 
which he traced the history of British legisla- 
tion, showing that. the same error had been 
committed ‘there as here; that afterward, in 
September, 1824, Parliament reduced the duty 
from 8 pence to 3 pence per pound, and in 
December of the same year from 8 pence to 1 
penny. The wool-growers were dissatisfied with 
this and presented petitions for relief. At that 
time British wool was lower than it had been 
for ‘many. years, and the wool-growers urged 
that the cause of this was the competition of 
foreign wool, The administration, at the head 
of which was Lord Wellington, refused to intro- 
duce any change. The matter was brought up 
again in the year 1829 by the Duke of Rich- 
mond. Jt was proposed that a tax of 3 pence 
per pound be leviod upon foreign wool. The 
question was taken, and the vote for the motion 
was 36, againstit 88, In 1844 that great states- 
man, Mr. Gladstone, bore testimony to the 
wisdom of this decision by showing that low 
duties brought much higher prices to the wool- 
growers than high duties. Woolis now admit- 
ted either free ‘or at mere nominal duties in 
every country in Europe: i 
n order to satisfy the demands of a few 
growers of fine wool in western Pennsylvania, 
eastern Ohio, and western Virginia, who pro- 
duce but little over 500,000 pounds, a prohibit- 
ory duty is laid on foreign fine wool, thereby 
crippling avery large portion of the woolen 
manufacturers of the. country, and destroying 
the home demand for the other wools we pro- 
duce in large quantities. “Lhe reason why this 
is so is that our manufaetarers, like those of 
other countries, must havethe wools of all 
countries to mix with ours in order to diversify 
their manufactures. As said before, the pres- 
ent tarif on fine wools not produced here: to 


any extent is 100.per cent. on its cost. The 
tariff on manufactured woolen goods of the 
same class is only about 50 per cent. The effect 
of this is that the finer woolen goods are im- 
ported and not the coarser. Previous to the 
tariff of 1867 our manufacturers of fine woolen 
goods mixed foreign fine wools with our home 
product, and could compete successfully with 
the foreign manufacturers of similar fabrics. 
But as the tariff.on foreign wools is prohibit- 
ory, these fine goods cannot be manufactured 
so cheaply as they can be imported. Hence 
the woolen-mills that were engaged in man- 
ufacturing these goods have been forced either 
to make coarser goods or to give up business. 

Now, as 66 per cent. ef our wools are used 
in the manufacture of fine goods, to the extent 
that our woolen manufacturers are restricted 
in their manufactures or compelled to abandon 
manufacturing altogether, just to that extent is 
the home demand for our wools destroyed. Sir, 
butafew days ago a petition was presented to 
this House, and any member might wellesteem 
itan honor to present such a petition, signed by 
45 woolen manufacturers of this country, rep- 
resenting a capital of more than $15,000,000, 
praying Congress to modify the tariff on fine 
wools not produced in this country, so that they 
might be admitted at a revenue duty. In their 
petition they affirm that their business is very 
much crippled, and that if their prayer were 

ranted the wool-growers as well as they would 

e greatly benefited. They also enumerate in 
their petition 52 articles, including “‘ teasels,”’ 
which are heavily and unnecessarily taxed, all 
of which they say are indispensable in the man- 
ufacture of woolen fabrics, thereby increasing 
largely the cost of the same to the consumer, 
In this connection I call attention to the fol- 
lowing extract taken from the report of the 
commissioners of the United States to the Paris 
exposition in 1867 on wool and manufactures 
of wool: 


“Tho advantages which the European onjoys over 
tho American in tho command of an unlimited suy- 
ply of every variety of wool cannot bo overesti- 
mated, Lhe range of fabrication of the American 
manufacturer in clothing and combing wools is lim- 
ited to the produco of American flocks, under the 
almost prohibitory duty upon those wools. ‘the Lu- 
ropoan can solect irom the peculiar preget of every 
climate and soil of the whole world. Hence the in- 
finite variety of Buropean manufactures, and hence 
the capacity of the European manufacturer to reliove 
himself from home competition by changing at pleas- 
uro tho character of his fabrics.” 

“Speaking also of tho qualities of the German and 
Australian wools, tho commissioners to the Bxposi- 
tion (pago 8) say: ‘Without the command of wool 
ofthis character for filling it is hopeless to attempt 
tho manufacturo of the best faco goods. Our foreign 


importation of German cloths is mainly confined to | 


black broadcloths, cassineres, and docskins made 
from _tbheso wools. There is not difficulty in com- 
manding tho skill required for this manufacture, as 
is evidenced by the goods exhibited by Mr. Slater, 
of Rhode Island. All the difliculties of manufacture 
can bo surmounted by the importation of German 
workmen, Several hundred sats of machinery could 
be occupied here in the manufacture of these goods 
domanded forhome consumption. ‘Ihe warps, which 
could bo mado of such American fleece as is now 
grown here, would take up two fifths of the wool 
required for the manufacture. This would be so 
much added to the demand for this character of wool. 
The relict afforded to the manufacturer by heing 
able to vary his fabrics would diminish the compe- 
tition among those compelled to manufacture only 
one style of goods, and, giving more profits to the 
manipulator of the wool, would secure better prices 
to the wool-grower.’” 


It is said that our tariff on wools and woolen 
manufacturesis framed to carry outan arrange- 
ment or compact between an association of 
wool-growers and an association of wool-man- 
ufacturers, the last not representing one half 
of the manufacturers in the country, and that 
these manufacturers in this arrangement have 
about 15 per cent. the advantage. Sir, lam 


here to carry out no such compact. After the | 


repeal of the corn laws the Tory country gen- 
tlemen of England, with child-like simplicity. 
were used to say to John Bright thatif they had 


EE 


have done them so little harm and so much 
good they should certainly not have opposed 
him and Cobden as they did. Iam sure that 
in a few years. our wool-growers will say the 
same to Mr. Wells in regard to his recom- 
mendations. aes 

Mr. Chairman, we are told that a high pro- 
tective tariff is needed principally for our man- 
ufacturers. Indeed, a few weeks since this 
House passed a resolution affirming that they 
alone of all other classes in this country were 
entitled to protection. I have just shown what 
the effect of the present tariff has been on 
a large number of woolen manufacturers. I 
now propose to say something of its effect on 
that large class of manufacturers engaged in 
the leather and shoe business. Of the great 
and leading branches of American industry the 
leather businessis the third, as will be perceived 
from the following summary statement: 


Agriculture... $3, 282,950,000 
Cotton manuf: 71,500,000 
Woolen manufactures 66,000,000 
Tron production, pig and bar. 119,950,000 
Leather manufactures..... 222,600,000 
Railway service...... 360,000,000 
Fisheries 100,009,000 

Totala aN $-4,223,000,000 


Just as the so-called protective duties on 
wools have proved disastrous to our woolen 
manufacturers, so have the taxes imposed un- 
der the present tariff on the materials entering 
into the manufacture of leather and of shoes 
injured and crippled these great manufacturing 
interests, and to a very considerable extent 
destroyed our export in these articles. If I 


| had time I could show that these taxes protect 


nobody and injure everybody in the country. 
This, to my mind, was proved conclusively 
before the Committee of Ways and Means by 
experienced western leather manufacturers. 
These taxes yield but little revenue to the Gov- 
ernment, enhance the cost of these articles to 
the consumersfrom $15,000,000 to $17,000,000, 
and deprive a large class of workmen of em- 
ployment for a considerable part of the year. 
Ít seems to me that all the recommendations 
of the Special Commissioner of the Revenue, 
in that part of his report which treats of these 
industries, should have been adopted in fram- 
ing this bill. The effect of these tariff taxes 
is very clearly manifested in its tendency to 
build up Canadian interests. During the past 
year several large establishments for the man- 
ufacture of boots and shoes have been moved 
from New England across the line, while in 
Wisconsin and Maine the same thing has been 
done in regard to the tanning business. 

‘The materials entering into these manufac- 
tures are now regularly entered at New York 
and Boston and transported over the line, to 
be there manufactured. Six years since noth- 
ing of this business existed. Another proof 
bearing in the same direction is to be found in 
the fact that in the year 1869 the city of Mon- 
treal, under all the disadvantages of a river 
frozen up one halfoftheyear, received 6,000,000 
bushels more of western grain than it did in 
the year 1866, and the general commerce and 
business of the city is reported to have nearly 
doubled in the same time. 

Mr. Chairman, a question of great import- 
ance Just now to the American people is the 
cost of the production of pig iron. Before 
going into this matter I wish to say something 
inregardto Hon. David A. Wells, Special Com- 
missioner of the Revenue. Congress having 
created the office of Special Commissioner of 
the Revenue, by an act approved July 18, 1866, 
the duties and powers of the officer filling it 
were more clearly and fully defined. He was 
required to investigate into all the sources of 
national revenue, and into the best methods 


known that the repeal of the corn laws would il- of collecting the revenue; the relations of for- 
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adjustment of the systems of taxation by cus- 
toms and excise, with a view of insuring the 
requisite revenue with the least disturbance or 
inconvenience to the progress of ‘industry and 
the development of the resources of the coun- 
try; and to report to Congress from time to 
time such modifications of the rates of taxa- 
tion or of the methods of. collecting the reve- 
nues, and such other facts pertaining to the 
trade, industry, commerce, or taxation of the 
country, as he might find by actual observation 
of the operation of the law to be conducive to 
the public interest; and. in order to enable 
hin to conduct his investigations he was em- 
powered to examine the books, papers, and 
accounts of any officer of the revenue, and to 
summon and examine witnesses. 

The integrity, fidelity, and ability with which 
he has performed the duties devolved upon him 
are known to all who have read his instructive 
and valuable reports. When it is remembered 
how many of his judicious and sagacious rec- 
ommendations have been enacted into law 
by Congress it is strange indeed that any one 
should be found to depreciate his labors. In 
a party point of view it should not be forgot- 
ten what valuable services he rendered in the 
last presidential campaign. It was he who far- 
nished Vice President Corax, Hon. E. B. 
Washburne, our present minister to France, 
and Edward Atkinson, esq., of Boston, with 
the facts and figures to refute the extravagant 
and false statements of Seymour and the Demo- 
cratic press, which, notwithstanding the popu- 
larity of General Grant, were fora time so dam- 
aging and dangerous to our success. Notwith- 
standing the services he has rendered to his party 
and to his country, be bas been pursued with 
a malignity unexampled for its bitterness and 
unscrupulousness. Sir, he has been denounced 
on this floor as a Benedict Arnold; and the 
interested advocates of prohibitory duties 
for monopolies in their mercenary zeal have 
charged him with being an enemy to his coun- 
try. Sir, I meet this base and infamous accusa- 
tion, recoiling from his spotless character, and 
trample it beneath my feet as worthy only of 
contempt. Although his motives have been 
meanly impugned, and he has been assailed 
and traduced with all that sordid and vindic- 
tive malice can invent, he is still popular with 
the great body of bis countrymen. ‘Their ver- 
dict to-day pronounces that as a faithful public 
servant and as a practical statesman and polit- 
ical economisthe bas few equals and no superior 
in the country. 

Mr. Chairman, an article of indispensable 
necessity to many of the most important 
branches of production is pig iron. The cost 
of the production of this commodity has been 
a subject of careful, painstaking, and searching 
investigation by the Special Commissioner of 
the Revenue. And I think it may be safely 
said that there ought to be no doubt in any 
candid mind as to what is a fair and just esti- 
mate of the average cost of a ton of this arti- 
cle. Abraham S. Hewitt, esq., a practical 
ironmaster of large experience, in his report 
made in 1868, page 48, as commissioner of the 
United States to the Paris Exposition of 1867, 
says that the cheapest region for the manufac- 
ture of pig iron in this country is on the Lehigh 
river, in the State of Pennsylvania, where, 
taking coal and ore at their actual cost of 
mining, pig iron is produced at an average 
cost of $24 per ton. A member of a firm 
engaged in the manufacture of pig iron, in a 
letter to Mr. Wells, published by him, says 
that in any place where a furnace ought to 
have been built pig iron can be made for from 
$22 to $28 per ton, and that even this price is 
too high where competition is fairly opened. 
The same writer also says that the English 
supply of iron is nearly ended. Inaletter pub- 
lished in the Pottsville (Pennsylvania) Mining 


written by George T. Lewis, of Clarksville, 
Tennessce, a thoroughly experienced iron man- 
ufacturer, and who was once a member of the 
firm of Woods, Lewis & Co., Cumberland 
Iron Works, a detailed statement, item by 
item, is given of the cost of manufacturing in 
Tennessee a ton of pig iron, showing it to be 
$16 90 per ton. i 

A newspaper published at Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, on the 15th of last February, and sent 
here to my address, contains au article on the 


subject of the cost of the manufacture of iron in į 


the State of Georgia, at the Cornwall Furnace, 
showing from figures taken from the books of 
Major Thomasson, who has been. engaged for 
twenty years in the iron business, that a ton of 
pig iron can be made there for the sum of 
$19 63; and that if the present duty were en- 
tirely abolished, a profit of 55 per cent. would 
still be realized. Mr. Lewis, from whom I 
have heretofore quoted, also says that the cost 
of a ton of pig iron at Nashville, Tennessee, is 
$22 60, and he is careful to state in the same 
connection that Nashville is not the cheapest 
place to make iron, and that ib can be made 
on the Nashville and Chattanooga railroad and 
delivered in Nashville at a cost of $19 per ton. 

Professor Waterhouse, of Washington Uni- 
versity, Missouri, in a pamphlet carefully pre- 
pared and published on “the Resources of 
Missouri,” under the auspices of the State 
Board of Immigration, and indorsed as accu- 
rate by the Governor of the State, and the St. 
Louis Board of Trade, and Union Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis, shows from the figures 


taken from the books of the company manufac- | 


turing iron at Carondelet that the actual cost 
of making a ton of pig iron there is $25. In 
the same pamphlet isa letter from tke firm of 
Brown, Bonnell & Co., of Youngstown, Ohio, 
addressed to Mr. Waterhouse, in which they 
state, giving the details, that the cost to them 
of making a ton of iron there is $25. Ata 
meeting held January 18, 1870, at Albany, it 
was estimated by a well-informed person on 
the subject, who addressed the meeting, that a 
profit of 35 per cent. could be realized on the 
capital invested in the manufacture of iron at 
Albany, New York, and that a ton of iron 
could be made there for $25 96. 
Commissioner Wells says in his reply to Sec- 
retary Boutwell that within twenty-four hours 
after the resolution of Senator Scorr, of Penn- 
sylvania, had passed the Senate asking for the 
information and data upon which he based his 
statement in regard to the cost of American 
iron in his last report, a gentleman occupy- 
ing high public office in the city of Washing- 
ton called upon him aud was willing to verify 
by oath a statement in detail, showing the cost 
of aton of pig iron in the anthracite district 
of Pennsylvania to be $23 40. And Messrs. 
John Roach & Sons, of the Morgan Iron Works 
of New York city, have recently authorized him 
to say that during some business negotiations 
carried on during the past season between them 
and the agent of the Reading Furnace in Penn- 
sylvania, the latter stated that the cost of pig 
iron manufactured by the Reading Furnace did 
not. exceed $25 per ton. And a gentleman 
who, during the years 1866, 1867, and 1868, 
was part proprietor aud manager of a pig-metal 
furnace in Bueks county, Pennsylvania, ad- 
dressed a letter on the 21st of January, 1870, 
to Mr. Wells, in which he says the cost of 
manufacturing a ton of pig iron there is $22 39. 
It must be remembered that all of these 
estimates make a liberal allowance for inter- 
est on the capital invested. Now, I maintain 
that this strong array of well-authenticated 
estimates as to the cost of the production of 
iron establishes the fact that at any place in 
this country where a furnace ought to have 
been built and where iron ought to be manu- | 


factured the average cost of the production of | 


mean market price of the best pig iron in 
England for the year 1867-68 was £4 3s. 9d., 
equal to $20 39, or with gold at 138, $27 12. 
The average price of the different qualities of 
pig iron inthe principal markets of this country 
is estimated by the American Iron and Steel 
Association at $35 25 per ton, while other 
authorities place it at an average of from $86 to 
$37 50; and during the past year the average 
value at the furnaces of the Lehigh valley for 
the best quality has been $88 perton. Adopting 
the lowest market price, and making allowance 
for the cost 100 of miles of railroad transport- 
ation, the price of pig iron has been needlessly 
enhanced to the American consumers during 
the past year to an average of from $8 to $10 ; 
the consequence of which is that although the 
cost of the production of a ton of pig iron, on 
a gold basis, is but a trifle if any in excess of the 
average in England, and notmorethan the cost 
of production on the continent of Europe, the 
consumers in the United States have to pay a 
much higher price for it than the people of any 
other commercial and manufacturing nation. 

When it is considered that the cost of a ton 
of pig iron in this country is little if any more 
than ils cost in the most favored country in 
Europe ; that every 100 miles of transportation 
costs about $1 60 per ton; that the supply is 
scarcely adequate to meet the demand for con- 
sumption; that the present increase in the 
demand for consumption is at the rate of 
170,000 tons per annum; that in order to meet 
this demand, not only must every existing fur- 
nace be kept in operation to its fullest capacity, 
but 28 new ones of a capacity of 6,000 tons 
each be built every ycar, involving the invest- 
ment of capital to the extent of from $5,000,000 
to $7,000,000; that in Great Britain and Bel- 
gium the annual consumption of iron has 
reached 189 pounds per capita, the present 
annual consumption in the United States only 
amounting to 100 pounds per capita, and there- 
fore likely to be J oubled ; that Great Britain 
is the only country at the present time that 
produces pig iron in excess of her needs so as 
to have a surplus for exportation, and that 
the expectation of her being able long to sup- 
ply coal for consumption at the enormous rate 
of 104,000,000 tons per year is more than 
doubtful—l say when these things are con- 
sidered, the pretense that this high protective 
duty now proposed of $7 per tonis absolutely 
necessary in order to foster and develop this 
industrial interest, should not be permitted to 
pass unchallenged. Indeed, Mr. Wells bas shown 
that $3 per tonis ample protection at their 
own estimate of the cost of a ton of pig iron 
given in the memorial addressed to Congress a 
few weeks since by the iron manufacturers. I 
have dwelt at some length on this question as to 
the cost of the first form of manufactured iron, 
for to the extent that its price is needlessly and 
excessively enhanced, so is the price of the 
other forms of mauufactured iron enhanced to 
the consumer. 

Having said so much in regard to the cost 
of the production of pig iron and of the excess- 
iveness of the duty proposed to be levied on 
it, I will now speak of the importance of having 
free iron, and of the effect of the duties on 
iron on some of the great industrial interests 
of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, it is admitted by all that under 
our present tariff system this country cannot 
compete with other nations in the great business 
of ship-building. The iron, steel, lumber, cord- 
age, cauvas, copper, chains, brass, glass, paints, 
oils, varnishes, and all the other articles neces- 
sarily entering into the construction of ships, 
are so heavily taxed that competition in the 
construction of ships has become simply im- 
possible. ‘The cost of the construction of an 
ion sailing ship of 1,000 tons, old measure- 
| ment, is $125,000, ‘That of an English ship of 
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the same kind: $95,000, making a difference of 
$380,000. An American wooden ship of the first 
class cannot be constructed for less than $85 per 
ton, whereas the same‘ kind of a ship can be 
built in Buropean or Canadian waters at a cost 
of-less than $60. per ton. Tf the cost. of iron 
machinery is added to that of a sailing vessel, 
the aggregate of the tax on the iron used is 
very much greater: : Now,:if this duty on pig 
iron and those on the. different forms of man- 
ufactured iron were. reduced, our ship-yards 
would soon present a very differentappearance 
from what they now do.. When the position is 
assumed that the duty under the present tariff 
on pig iron should be continued substantially 
in order to insure employment to American 
labor, it becomes quite pertinent to inquire 
what number of laborers are thereby deprived 
of employment in the single industry of ship- 
building. » The answer to this inquiry is well 
stated in the. following extract taken from the 
last report of Hon. David A. Wells: 


“Tn the casa of ship-building this point admits of 
determination with approximate accuracy. 


ay Tons. 
hus, the seagoing tonnage that would have 
been builtin the year 1805, according to the 
averago rate of increase from 1827 to 1837, 
would have beon 500,000 
Deduct the amount built in 1837. 50,000 
PATA WO NIVO ransas iei anirai » 450,000 


mm amount cquivalent to G00 ships of 750 tons each. 
At tho. presont ratio in England but ten per cont. 
of these wowd have. been of wood. Bat to build 
ihesa ships would havo omployed fora year n force 
of about 30,000 men, or moro than two and a halt 
times as WADY as are nf prosont directly engaged in 
the manufacture ‘of pig iron. To man these 600 
ships 6,000 mon for the yerr would have been noces- 
sary, and to supply them with chains, canvas, rigging, 
und othor furniture, would havo furthor required 
the labor of ut least 4,090 more mon. No we may esti- 
mogte that this protection to the munutacture of pig 
ivon by 12,500 nen directly, or both direelly and in- 
direauy in Jsb7, so enhaneed tho cost of iron as to 
deprive more than 40,000 othor worknien of omploy- 
mont during the samo year in connection with tho 
singlo industry of tho building, Saul pment, and sail- 
ing of god-going vessels, to say nothing of tho con- 
struction of vessels for uso upon our inland wators.” 


Tn this connection, as T must necesdhvily be 
as briafas possible, L wish to say that although 
the present tariff of high duties has and is in- 
Kicting great and Tasting injury by destroying 
the ship- building interests of tho country, there 
is another view I wish to present, and that is 
how the taxes on the articles entering into the 
construction of ships affect the agricultural 
interest of the country. Jn order to do so I 
will give a list of these articles, with the ratio 
of taxation on them: 


ree eurreney. 


cert, 


THOTE Deri Een 


ANCHOB orien 


Cordage, homp, duck, & 
Metal... 
Salt 


Palita and oils 
Farniture.., 
Machinery. 
Copperas i 

it will be percdived that many of the articles 
in {his list are the materials of which railrozds 
are built, and wagons, ears, locamotives, and 
steamboats are constructed, The tax of $9 
a ton on pig irou is a tax of $3 a ton on rail- 
road iron;. and this tax, and the tax on wood, 
and the tax òn boiler iron and plates, and the 


dette 


fax on paints, and the tax on steel, and the. 
} re i f 


tex on oils, are $9 many burdensome taxes 
collected in increased fieights from the cor, 
oats, wheat, barley, flour, pork, beef, lard, and 
all the other products of the farmer which have 
to be transported from the place of production 
to market. The difference in the price of these 
great staple products of the agyriculturists of 
the country in the market and at the place of 
production is to a very great extent made up 
of these taxes on the things that enter inlo the 


constraction of railroads, cats; locomotives,- 


and steamboats. _ s : Soe 
While it is true that the present bill reduces 


the duty from. $9 to $7 a ton on ‘pig iron, yet: 


by. breaking up the long-established classifica: 
tions of the. different forms of manufactured 
iron the tax on iron is actually increased to 
the consumer. As the duty on. pig iron is re~ 
duced it ought logically and necessarily to fol- 
low that the duties on other forms of manufac- 
tured iron and steel should also be reduced. 


‘The duty on steel is increased 40 per cent., and | 


this increase is on the kinds of steel-that are 
indispensably necessary to the industries of 
every farmer and mechanic in the land. 


Sir, it is estimated that the exorbitant taxes | 


which the people as consumers have to pay on 
the different forms of mannfactured iron in 
increased prices amount to $35,000,000 every 
year. And these taxes bear more heavily upon 
the farmers’ than any other class. They are 
made to feel them in the cost of every article 


into the manufacture of which iron enters, All |! 


their labor-saving machines are taxed—their 
reapers, mowers, and drills; all their imple- 
ments of husbandry, their plows, spades, axes, 
and. hoes. Their houschold cutlery is all taxed. 
The stoves that heat, and the loeks and bolts 
that secure their houses, are taxed. 
wagons and carriages and harness are taxed, 
and every nail that is.driven into the roof of 
their houses and into the shoe with which their 
horses are shod is taxed. In short, wherever 
there is a use for iron there is a tax to be paid. 


When we add to these manifold taxes the axes | 


they have to pay on their sugar, tea, and 
D , 


coffee; on every article of wearing apparel, i 


from the hats on their heads to the shoes on 
their feet; on the lumber with which their 
houses and fences are built; on thosalt inthoir 
daily food; and on the 4,000 other articles 


Their t 
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“embraced. jn: the tariff) sir; Task if we shall 
not soon “have to pay:-them-a subsidy for- rais- 
ing ‘wheat-and corn if these excessive taxes are 
contine? c ie eu ub cure l 

> The inereaseof the tax on steel rails from 1 
cent per pound to 2 vents per pound, as pro: 
posed in this bill, is another burden imposed 
on the western farmers in the cost of transport- 
ation. ‘The: direct: effect of these taxes on 
iron, lumber, salt, &c., but a small portion of 
which goes into the Treasury of the Govern- 
ment, is to increase the cost of the production 
and transportation to market of every bushel 
of grain raised on the farmer's land, 
‘| ‘Lhe cost-of trausportation in this country is 
now nearly thrée times as much asin England; 
and I call attention to the following statement 
{| of an Ohio farmer, communicated to the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial, of the cost. of producing 
a bushel of wheat in that State upon the aver- 
age of 20 bushels to an acre: 
Tho interest-on $50 at 6 per cent. is $8, which 

by 20, gives 
Cost of seed, $8, 
t Cost of plowing, $ H 
| Putting the ground in 
| Drilling iny $1 50.00... 
Reaping, $1 
| Binding, $125.. 
| Shocking, 40 cents 
| Boarding hands while cutting, 40 cents 
|i dlanting and sea 


divided 
5 
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PUTS RS Sl etea Ge 


Gia ere 


eking, $b 25, 


Threshing, $1 5 
| Boarding hands, $1 5 
i Hauling to market, $ ae ana 
; Tuxes on the money invested in seed, plowing, 
uo harrowing, and (ring ce eecseeecsse ceeeeenee 2i 
; Lotal cost per bushel... wersie PRE o DOE 


Considoring tho straw and pasture worth the wear 
and tear of tools, harness, &e., the above I consider 
a iuir estimate of the cost of one bushel of wheat, 


i . And to the following table, furnished to my 
| colleague (Mr. Burcaanp] by one of his con- 
i stituents: ft . 


Estimated cost of production of Jour cereal crops in Iltinots for 1868; ten acres each. 


Rent, labor, de. 


Ront of andassero rsrs reeter 
Seed, (cost at timo of planting) 

PLOWING... .s0rsccenncas veer 
Sowing and dragging. 


Cutting, binding, and shocking, GMcCormick’s self-reaper, be 


not bound)... 
Stacking... 
Lhreshing, wheat, 115 bushel: 

barley, 258 bushels; (.045 per bus 
__ U3 per bushel)... 
Help for threshing. 
Marketing, (averag 
Interest and woar upor 


oats, 319 bushel 
hel, 02 per bu 


ym 
mplements, 


for ty farina of 180 aCrOSiairaiessirsscerirarseaii nnii 


Selling prico, Hö bushels wheat ni 64 cents. 


Now, sir, this table shows, as my colleague 
has said, a loss per acreage of $4 67 on wheat. 
The acreage of wheat in Ilinois for the year 
1868 was returned at 2,483,478. 
age was the same, the loss on wheat alone to 
the farmers of Ilinois for the last year, if sold 
at present prices, is $11,598,000, an amount 
equal to the entire national banking capital of 
the State; on corn about $3,000,000, and on 
oats about $4,000,000, making in all & loss of 
$18,000,000 in that State in a single year. As 
there were 10,000,000 acres of wheat raised in 


1868 in the northwestern States, and the aver- | 


age yield was about 2 bushels more to the acre, 
the loss on wheat at present cost and prices is 
$35,000,000. What manufacturing interest is 


“(Prive F 


If the acre- | 


: o j En 
| Wheat. |. Oats, Ryc. | Barley. ! 
eain ud Praa oie Parera te 

#30 00 | $30 00 | $30 00 | $3000 
21 87h | 990 | 900 | “2800 ; 
| 1400 | a400 | 1400 | i400 | 
425 400 | 400-1 400i 
i ! | t 

1938 ; 19388 | 1988 | 1012 

900 | WZ | vw, 1188 

N l f | 

Ii) 6S 648 | Tu| 

i 36 488 ASt 58 

4 9 6 00 

ii 9 20 
ETZE 
Pries February 23, i 
: | 
j 
| 


ze deterioration of soil may be considered charged in the rontil, or if hot. the Toss would be greater, 


suffering 4 depression equal to that of the great- 
est branch of Américan industry? Who is to 
make ap this’ enormous ‘logs to the farmers? 
What relief does or can your high protective’ 
tariff afford them? l 

Mr. Chairman, we are boastfully told by 
the advocates of á high protective tariff that 
ji their system secures American laborers from 
competition with the ‘“panper labor” of Eu 
rope. Sir, if there beé any class of laborers in 
England that can be denominated paupers they 
| are those engaged in agriculture. ‘They earn 
i| a scanty subsistence on wages that’ barely save 
| them from want, and usually end theit unhappy 
lives as dependents -upon ` chatity. © Ou the 
Danube is another class of agricultiral labor- 


| 
iF 
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ers, who are said to be half barbarous, and to 
live.on food that no civilized man can subsist 
upon. And in Russia is another. class, they 
who were but recently miserable serfs, These 
three classes produce the wheat crop of Eu- 
rope.. The product of their labor it is that 
comes in competition with that of our farmers 
and agricultural laborers in the markets of 
Europe, where the price of wheat is fixed for 
the crop of the American farmer as well as for 
that of these classes. What protection, I re- 
peat, have the 14,000,000 agriculturists of this 
country against the competition of the t‘ pauper 
labor” of the grain-felds of Europe, 

I know what Ishall be told by my protec- 
tionist friends. They will say we have imposed 
duties on the importation of farm products. 
What are they? ‘The duty of 10 cents on 
Canadian corn will deceive no one. The Cana- 
dians, on account of their cold climate, are 
always under the necessity of importing corn 
for their own consumption, and hence are 
never exporters. The few persons who sup- 
pose that the duties levied on barley, flax, and 
hemp benefit them largely cannot have their 
minds disabused of this too soon for their own 
good. The price of American wheat is, as J said 
before, fixed beyond any controlling influence 
here by the European market; and so long as 
asurplus is produced in this country the price 
of the whole crop will be settled by the Euro- 
nean market. And let me say, whatever may 
be said about this tariff system furnishing a 
sufficient home market for the products of onr 
farmers, the fact is that the value of our exports 
of manufactured articles is decreasing, and the 
amount of grain-exported is increasing, In 
1868 we exported 12,927,412 bushels of grain; 
in 1869, 84,860,640 bushels; and we shail con 
tinue to increase the exportation of grain. 

If the duty on Canadian wheat were removed 
it would not change the selling price of wheat 
in our markets. During the ten years of the 
existence of the reciprocity treaty the import- 
ation of wheat free of duty into our ports had 
not the slightest cifect on prices. With or with- 
out duties they are bound to be competitors 
with our farmers in the European market, for 
the sale of their surplus. ‘Phe great grain, 
stock, and provision markets of America are 
controlled by the market of Europe; and let 
me say no intelligent man in this country de- 
nies this. A telegraphic dispatch announcing 
a declension of a lew cents in the price of a 
bushel of wheat, or a pound of cotton, pork, or 
beef in London, and a similar decline follows 
in our markets. Nosach effect is produced by 
a decline in the price of manufactured products, 
A high wall, not made of brass, but of goid 
duties, protects and secures the favored man- 
ufacturer from the losses occasioned by the 
fluctuations of the Iarcpean markets. 
“petty duty on potatoes may have the effeci of 
enabling the potato-growers of New York and | 
probably of New England to get a few cents 
more a ‘bustiel for‘ them, but the western and 


most of the other States derive no benefit from | 
| nob pay the duty charged at all. fhis is.a very 


this tax. Indeed it is ‘claimed that this petty 


| of a pound of either worth 60 cents. 


| workings. 


| of aduty of not less than 191 percent. 


fat only pays a duty of 47 per cent. 


Toe | 
i posed may make to this. 


| of its ec 


tax is actually an injury to our pork-producing 
States.’ . 


of all the objectionable provisions óf this bill. | 
On many articles the dnties should cither be 
sednecd or laid in a different manner. Ewish 
however, to say that in my opinion the daties ; 
on coarse. woolen’ goods should be reduced. 
The duties on these goods are almost entirely 
prohibitery. Nearly all the woolen goods now 
imported are of the finer qualities, the dutie 
on these goods not being so high as on the 
coarser kinds. {a cold climates these goods 
are as necessary as shelter and food, and 
should, therefore, be cheapened as much as 
possible to the consumer. The duties on cot- 


ton goods should also be reduced, and espe- |! 


cially on the coarser kinds. This bill increases 
the duties on coarse cotton goods, while there 
is no corresponding increase of the duties on 
the finer goods. As copper ore and lead are 
largely used in many branches of manulactur- 
ing, and to the extent they are taxed the cost 
of production is increased, there ought, it 
seems to me, to be some reduction of the duties 
on these articles. 

The classification of sugars in this bill is in 
the interest of a few sugar-refiners ; and hence 
I am opposed to this part of the bill. The 
honorable gentleman from Iowa on the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means has, I think, shown 
ihis to beso. Iam also opposed on principle to 
levying specific duties on sugar, tea, and coffee. 
Whatever duties are levied on these articles 
should be according to value. It is unjust to 
require the consumer of a pound of tea worth 
50 cents to pay the same tax thatthe consumer 
of a pound worth $1 pays, and the consumer 
of a pound of coffee or sugar worth 30 cents 
per pound to pay as high a tax as the consumer 
Tf the 
taxes on sugar, tea, and coffee were levied 
according to value they would fall more equally 
on the people than almost any taxes that, can 
be imposed, for the people are generally con- 
sumers of these articles, and the taxes-all go 
into the ‘l'reasury to swell the revenue. Yet, 
as Iam in favor of the reduction of taxation, 
I wili goas far as the farthest toward placing 
them on tho free list. 

Mr. Chairman, { propose now to illustrate 
the injustice and unfairness of the tariff in its 
I have here a sample which I will 
designate as number one—an article made of 


: wool, and intended to be made into coats and 
i cloaks to be worn by persons engaged in out- 


door work in cold climates. ‘This article can 


| be bought for 48 cents gold per yard in Ba- 


But our tariff subjects it to the payment 
It can- 
not be maintained that a yard of this coarse 
stuff, costing 48 cents a yard, isa luxury. in 
connection with this, I have here a sample of 
the finest broadcloth; its cost in Iungland is 1 


rope. 


| guinea per yard—ten anda half times as much 


as the stuff for coats and cloaks that I have 
jast alluded to. {t is worn hy the most opu- 
lent only. But the daty on it is only 47 per 


| eenn, or less than one fourth of the duty 


charged on the heavy, coarse stuff for cloaks 


| and coats to be worn by the poor, hard-work- 
ing classes. 


Now, sir, none of this stuff at 48 cents per 


` yard is imported, and hence the Government 
| gets no revenue from it; but broadcloth at $7 


per yard is imported toa certain extent because 
i shall an- 
ticipate an answer that the monopotists for 
whose benefit these high tariff duties are im- 
‘They wili probably 
say wehave developed this Leavy stulf for coats 
and cloaks by manufacturing it here; instead 
ting, with the duty, $1 40 gold we sell 
it here for $1 25 curreney, therefore you do 


i ingenious reply, indeed; but it will not do. 
| The people cannot-.any longer be deceived 
Mr. Chairman, itis impossible in the time | and imposed upon by this style of arguinent. 
i 
i 


‘allowed to mo to cnter into a full discussion || Sir, this article costs 48 cents gold per yard 


in Kurope, and as the Government gets no 


i! revenue from it we oughtto buy it here for 


48 cents gold or 72 cents currency per yard, 
and not have to pay you $1 25 per yard for ii. 
So long as the Government realizes no rev- 


as 
Bs 


; entre from it, the people want the benefit; they 


do not want the manufacturers to have il. 

Sir, let us take another illustration in point to 
sbow the measureless unfairness of the tariff in 
its operation asdutiesareadjusted, in our large 


i cities it is well known that the rich, luxurious, 
: and fashionable furnish their houses with great 


expensiveness. i am informed that in the 
city of New York $300 is not unfrequently 


given for a pair of lace curtains to ornament 
the stately brown fronts of their palatial res- 
idences by the millionaires, of that city, These 
curtains are made in Switzerland, and pay a 
duty under our tariff of 85 per cent, I am 
not now objecting to this duty; still, consider- 
ing thatthesecurtains are a very great: luxury, 
it must be admitted that the duty is very low. 
Now, in contrast, I will quote from the official 
returns of the Treasury Department for the year 
1868: : 

“ Druggots and bocking, printed, colored, or other- 
wise—iports, $29,298. Duty paid thercon, $26,607 43, 
or 91 percent.” 

This outrageous duty is not laid for revenue, 
but for the purpose of giving a few rich carpet 
manufacturers in this country a monopoly of 
tho business. In order to effectually and se- 
curely protect these few monopolists the poor 
laboring may must pay on his drugget, which 
is to him a necessary, a duty of 91 per cent.; 
and it is simply owing to the fact that the pro- 
duction of the $500 lace curtains cannot be 
made to pay here that some favorite manufac- 


i turer disdains to seek for its monopoly, and 


that the millionaires in New York end Boston’ 
only pay 85 per cent. on one of their most 
expensive luxuries. . f 

It would seem that these tarif duties were 
contrived to discriminate in favor of the rich 
and against the poor, The best. champagne 
that is imported into our country pays a duty 
of about 60 per cent; a poor man’s woolen 
undershirt pays a duty of 97 per, cant. A 
costly camels hair shawl, worth hundreds of 
dollars, and which can only be worn by aà lady 
of wealth, pays a duty of about 42 per conb., 
while the cheapest feit carpet imported into 
the country must pay a duty of 102. per cent. 
The duty on a pair of coarse woolen bignkets 
is 140 per cent, It is said not a pound of 


| these blankets has been imported into the 


United States for tho last threo years; mok a 
dollar on these blankets has gone into, the 
Treasury of the nation; yet a pair of those 
blankets weighing 6 pounds can be bought in 
England for $3 in gold, while in New York 
they cost the sum of $6 75. The duty on 
cheap cotton dress goods is about 125 per cent. ; 
on silks and satins 60 per cent. These dis- 
criminations show that our tariff duties live 
not been adjusted upon any principle of egual- 
ity or justice, but seemiugly with a view to 
enhance the profits of a few mannfacturcrs, 
and to enable them to enjoya monopoly of our 
markets, Pfa 
When, as iu the bill now before the House, 
we seo the duties on tin plates raised and no 
corresponding increase on the porcelain ware 
of the rich, if is time to insist that there shall 
be some change in our tarif system, When 
these high protective tariff duties are levied in 
the interest cfa few, of course itis not expected 
nor desired that revenue should flow into the 
national Treasury. These monopo Dow 
full well that thesg taxes which the pecple have 
to pay arc bounties for their enrichment; and 
to show now these bounties swell Lacirdividends 
Icallathention to the following items taken from 
castern papers, showing what large profits are 
realized by these carpet-manufacturing coir- 
panit ; 
“Tho Harford Carpet, Company 
semi-annual dividend of 12 per ex 
the Jast semi-annual dividend, ma 
for the year, which, on thegap 
a distribution to stockholders of 
to bave inthe family.” . 
“The Danvers, Massaehusatts, Carpet Cotar 
which was organized in January, 1895, with a 
of $100,000, of which 360,000 wus in machiz 
buildings, and $40,600 
is priacipally owned in N burypirt, 
clared a sem dividend of 6 perce 
on February company hus alre 


te 
regular dividends $2 per cent. upon its ori 

tal, making, together, with the one now decla 
percent. it basalso charged of from its mac 


and real estate $10,000, and has on hand a surplus of 
$3,400, and a working capital of £50,000,” 
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“It has been estimated that the people pay 
taxes in enhanced prices for their carpets to the 
amount of $17,000,000, to be divided among 
these carpets manufacturers, while the Govern- 
ment only gets $2,215,000 revenne from the 
duties on carpets. A member of this House 
on the Ways and Means Committee has said 
on this floor that he can afford to give, every 
time he carpets his house, one of these compa- 
nies a check for from $300 to $400 for the 
privilege of buying his carpets where he chooses. 

Mr. Chairman, our present taxation is too 
burdensome. We should therefore relieve the 
energies, and industries of the people from it 
by reducing taxes as much as possible. We 
now. have to raise annually a large revenue for 
the support of the Government and the main- 
tenance of the national credit. And it must be 
‘done upon principles of equity, so as to dis- 
tribute the burdens of taxation equally. Our 
present tariff system was. conceived and is cou- 
tinued too much in the interest of the few at 
the expense of the many. Under it the rich 
are becoming richer and the poor poorer. 

While its effect is to enrich a few industries 
it at the same time depresses and cripples 
other and greater industrial interests. It taxed 
too heavily and too many of the great neces- 
saries of life. It shackles trade with paralyz- 
ing restrictions, and increases the cost of living 
and production too much. It taxes the great 
body of the people on many articles of gen- 
eral consumption, not for the purpose of raising 
revenue, but for the purpose of giving monop- 
olists the control of our markets, and large 
bounties to enhance their profits. Although 
the people of the State I in part represent are 
not seen here thronging the corridors of this 
Capitol, filling the antechambers of your com- 
mittees, and crowding the galleries of this 
House, they yet feel a deep interest in the 
questions involved in this discussion. I hope 
our legislation on these questions will not be 
such as to disappoint their just expectations. 


American Commerce. 


SPEECH OF HON. J.S. NEGLEY, 
OW PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix wnt House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 11, 1870, 

On tho bill (HW. R. No. 1889) to revive tho navigation 
and commercial intorests of the United States. 
Mr. NEGLEY. My. Speaker, the national 

gravity of the measure under consideration 
may be realized by contemplating the fact that 
the decline of our merchant marine has actu- 
ally arrested the attention of the entire civilized 
world, and the magnitude of the public inter- 
ests involved imposes upon this Congress the 
imperative duty of seeking a solution of the 
causes and providing speedy and commensu- 
rate remedies of this calamity. 

Although the subject has been ably discussed 
by the eloquent chairman of the committee, 
[Mr. Lyncn,] I turn toit in obedience to the 
highest sense of duty devolving upon me as a 
Representative. 

believe in the axiom, ‘ whosoever com- 
mands the sea commands the riches of the 
world, and consequently the world itself.” 

Talso beliove and assert that a well-organized 
and efficient merchant marine is equally as 
essential to the political economy and safety of 
our national independence as the constraction 
of railroads, canals, and other means of inter- 
communication. 

dn support of this opinion I refer to the lan- 
guage of the honorable the present Secretary 
of the Navy: eae 

“In a country peopled Jike ours, and separated by 


the sea from powerful neighbors, we need in times 
of domestic peace only the organization and nucleus 


of aland force; but with the prosperity which fol- 
lows peace comes the demand for protection to com- 
merce which it fosters and the wealth which it 
accumulates. 

“Our prosperity, cither as 2 producing or a man~ 
ufacturing people, is measured by our commorce with 
countries beyond the sea; and wise statesmanship 
and true economy alike require adequate protection 
for this means of national wealth, both on the ocean 
whore it is employed and in the ports where it is 
organized, and whence it issues, and in which its 
immediate results are accumulated.” 

You can go to the crowded quays of many 
of the commercial emporiums of the Old World 
without beholding the flag of our country at 
the mast-head of a single vessel; and to give 
greater significance to this deplorable fact I 
quote the following extract from a letter I have 
lately received from his Excellency Blacque 
Bey, envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary of Turkey: 

“All that Ican tell now for the interest of the 
maritime power of the United States is this strange 
fact, which is to be regretted in every respect, that 
among twenty thousand vessels belonging to all 
nations, which during the last year appeared in the 
waters of the Bosphoras, only one has been undor 
the flag of the American Union.” 

Our mines of wealth and fields of enterprise 
are crippled by such a state of affairs, and our 
patriotism, our intelligence, and our self-re- 
spect are humbled so long as England is our 
commercial factor and express on the high 
seas. ‘Thus we feed her greatest engine of 
maritime power, which, like an enormous ma- 
rine polypus, sends out branches and feelers 
everywhere, draws in the commerce and wealth 
of the whole world, and as long as the foreign 
merchant finds his own flag floating over the 
craft which conveys his merchandise to New 
York, with the assurance of indirect subsidies 
and lucrative return freight, he will always 
discriminate against American tonnage, no 
matter how liberal inducements may be offered 
to him by our private enterprises. 

Our commercial and naval rivals not only 
carry our freights, but they perform our postal 
service, and the American traveler is compelled 
to leave and reach our own shores on a foreign 
steamer. 

While we have been engaged in giving sta- 
bility to our political institutions, directing our 
energies toward the development of our agri- 
cultural and mineral resources, and acceler- 
ating the construction of railroads reaching 
nearly twenty thousand miles during the last five 
years, the venerable Government which crowned 
the destroyers of our shipping with laurels, and 
rejoiced over the success of the Alabama, 
scized with undisguised eagerness the eventful 
period of our civil war and slow transition toa 
permanent peace to constructa powerful steam 
fleet with light iron propellers of great speed, 
capacity, and durability, thereby revolutioniz- 
ing the ineans of travel and transportation, and 
inducing our own merchants to prefer these 
conveyances as a measure of economy and 
security. 

Bul the commercial transportation on the 
Atlantic is not the only direction, nor is Eng- 
land the only country, in and by. which our 
legitimate trade has been gravely impaired. 

France did not tarry in following England’s 
example to girdle the ocean with an electric 
cable, and by her bold conception of the Suez 
canal has opened a new maritime path of the 
highest interoceanic importance. 

These accomplishments are not only triumphs 
of science, but also practical results in favor 
of foreign commerce and naval power. But 
for these successes our interoceanic railway 
would have become the natural transit route 
between Europe and Asia for the speedy con- 
yeyance of passengers and valuable freights. 

The Suez canal partially neutralizes the in- 
ternational importance of our Pacific road, and 
if we do not speedily succeed in establishing 
powerful steam lines of our own across the 
Atlantic, and especially to the Mediterranean 


ports, England and France will be out of the 
reach of our competition in the command of 
all the greatest and mostimportant high-roads 
of our trade. ` 

There was a time, Mr. Speaker, when our 
commercial marine was second to none in 
expansiveness, and in proof of this assertion 
I refer: you to the following statement: 
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According to theofficial returns the decreage 
of tonnage in. 1869 as compared: with 1868 
appears to be 207,117 tons, 

Tt is very humiliating for me to find that in 
1850, when we had nearly twenty millions less 
of population and were greatly inferior in indus- 
trial facilities and resources as compared with 
the present time, we built nearly, if not quite, 
as many tons of American vessels as we did 
in 1869. 

It is alarming to observe that since 1864 our 
tonnage is steadily decreasing, so that its 
decline in the single year from 1868 to 1869 
reached the formidable figure of more than two 
hundred thousand tons. 

In 1868 the total values of our imports and 
exports (the latter reduced to gold rates) are 
given in the following table: 


In American In foreign 


Carried. vessels. vessels, Total, 
i Imports............$122,965,295 . $248,659.583 $871,624,808 
Exports.. «+ 114,833,873 203,172,327 318,011,200 
Total. §237,804,098 . $451,831,910 $689, 638,008 


Here we find ont of nearly seven hundred 
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millions of commerce little more than two hun- 
dred millions’ worth of our goods are carried 
by our own ships, and for more than double 
that amount we have paid freight to the mer- 
chant navy of foreign countries. 


But I am utterly astounded when I consider 
the statement of the number of American and 
foreign vessels, with their tonnage and crews, 
which carried our imports and exports daring 
1869 : ; : 


TE 


In American vessels. In foreign vossels. Total. 
ah S Soie p go E S 8 S 
Carried, bol Sof ied bd Bs Bd EEA B Bg 
un as | 29 2. 2a Qo AD oa Qo 
aa | ge aa Ed gS ga gg ge | #44 
c] | 5 3 3 5 3 8 =] { os 
a | 1 zi i z ka Z | Z 
intl we te Ea a «ee A EEEE PR a! or = H ' — 
Imports wee 9,928 | 8,402,068 | 105,676 | 18,804 5,847,694 | 202,889 | 28,7321 8,750,362 | 308,065 
Uxports we 9,650 i 8,881,353 | 102,579 | 18,637 5,372,570 | 198,509 | 28,296 | 8,753,933 | 301,088 
19,587 6,784,051 | 208,255 | 87,441 | 10,720,261} 400,898 | 57,028 17,504,295 | 609,153 


That we should sustain only nineteen thou- 
sand American ships, carrying not quite seven 
million tons, and employing not more than 
two hundred thousand American sailors in our 
foreign trade, while we actually hire thirty- 
seven thousand foreign vessels, carrying nearly 
eleven million tons and supporting over four 
hundred thousand alien seamen, seems utterly 
incredible to me; and yet it is a stubborn fact 
attested by official statistics. 

Nor is this all. ‘To-day there is not a single 
steamer running between the United States 
and Europe which wears the American colors, 
whereas there are twelve foreign lines, com- 
prising one hundred and seventeen steamers, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 268,487, 

Of these lines three, with forty-two steamers, 
are subsidized by their own Governments, 
namely : 

The Cunard line (British) receives £70,000 
($540,682) for one hundred and four trips per 
annum, being at the rate of $3,275 per trip, or 
fifty-three cents per mile run. 

The Inman line (British) receives £35,000 
($170,831) for seventy-two trips per annum, 
being at the rate of $2,365 ner trip, or thirty- 
cight cents per mile run. 

The General Transatlantic Company(lrench) 
makes aboiit twenty-six trips per annum, and 
receives 120,000 francs per trip, this being at 
the rate of $22,320 per trip, or $3. 41 per mile 
run. z 

In addition to these subsidies of foreign Gov- 
ernments the United States have until lately 
for years paid to them for carrying our mails 
as follows : 

Number of Average Rateper 


rips. per trip. annum. 
Yo the Cunard lino... DA $1,500 $78,000 
To the Inman line. 1,600 83,200 
To the JIamburg line 1,400 72,000 
Yo the Bremen line 1,209 62,406 


The Inman and Cunard lines used to receive 
twenty cents per ounce for letters and six cents 
per pound for printed matter. 

The Hamburg and American Packet Com- 
pany has received formerly five cents for each 
letter and ten cents per kilogram for printed 
matter. 

It is seen that the Cunard and Inman lines 
were paid at the rate of $6,400 per ton of let- 
ters and $120 per ton of newspapers. 

At the same time the Hamburg and Amer- 
ican Packet Company reccived $8,200 per ton 
of letters and $100 per ton of printed matter. 

Comparing these rates with express freights, 
it is evident that the United States Government. 
has for a long time given quite a considerable 
subsidy to these foreign lines. 

Although the present able head of our Pos- 
tal Department has with praiseworthy energy 
and economy abolished these rates and thereby 
greatly reduced our expenses for foreign mails, 
yeteven now when only three lines, namely: the 
North German Lloyd, the Hamburg American 


Packet Company, and the Williams and Guion 
line, are employed in our European mail ser- 
vice, we have to pay to some of them a sea 
postage of six cents per ounce on letters, and 
ten cents per kilogram for printed matter, a 
price which compared with express freight 
amounts to $1,920 per ton of letters and $100 
per ton of printed matter. 

This, although absolutely necessary now, if 
we do not wish to discontinue our mail con- 
nection with Europe, is stilla handsome profit 
of foreign enterprise to the disadvantage of 
American ventures. 

But these are not the only odds against 
which American Atlantic lines have to contend. 

The difference between the ruling rates of 
interest here and in Europe on capital invested 
is against us, and a still greater disparity 
appears in the rate of taxation which com- 
mercial ventures have to meet here and in 
England, which is illustrated in the following 
estimates : 


Estimated amount of taxation of an American line of 
steamers, 


ported goods, free of duty, estimated... 25,000 
(Lhis amount embraces only the drawhack 

in England on sugar, coffee, tea, spirits, 

wines, and tobacco.) , 

United States tax on gross receipts from pas- 
sengers, 2} per cent., (estimated on a fair 
amount of business,).. ccc cceeeeeseeeesseee 37,500 

United States tax, 5 per cent. on profits of 
company, supposing net dividend of 12 per 
cent, on a capital of $3,000,000... 18,000 

Totas aein an aee $155,000 
panenn 


Estimated amount of taxation of an English line of 
steamers, 
Income tax of stockholders, 13 per cent. on dividend 
of 12 per cent. on $8,000,000.......... cee 


Oy Q 


Tax on rental value of premises, estimated... 4,000 
LOLB EEEE E E AA POREN sevevees $10,000 


From all these glaring facts it becomes mani- 
fest that it would be hazardous to hope and 
imprudent to expect from private enterprise 
alone a speedy and substantial improvement 
in our commercial conveyances and shipping 
facilities. Encouragement and substantial aid 
on the part of the Government are not only 
desirable but absolutely necessary. Yet it re- 
quires an accurate study and clear observation 
of the present currents of trade and avenues 
of profitable commerce to grant such legisla- 
tive assistance as will meet the emergencies of 
the times. 

Two late events especially mark the breaking 
up of former trade channels—the completion 
of onr transcontinental railway and that of the 
Suez maritime canal. The geographical posi- 
tion of these great works is eloquently signifi- 


cant. They form important links in a line 


of travel and traffic yet to be completed belting 
the earth in a broad zone along the fortieth 
parallel. 

From San Francisco and New York, the 
termini of our present interoceanic route, there 
will soon be in full operation two reciprocal 
courses, by which any desirable commercial 
point of our continent may be reached. These 
ramified lines if, as proposed, connected: by 
steamships across the Atlantic with the Med- 
iterranean, will find their proper extension 
through the Suez canal to southern Asia. 
Along this route may be found the emporia of 
ancient commerce, Carthage, Rome, and Alex- 
andria, and the centers of medieval trade, 
Venice, Leghorn and Genoa. 

Although the supremacy of commerce has 
been wrested from the Mediterranean and its 
tributaries by temporary historical causes, it 
must be at least partially restored by the cur- 
rent events. 

The Suez canal, by obviating the tedious and 
expensive navigation around the continent of 
Africa, has materially shortened our way to the 
markets of southern Asia. The rich products 
of that region will, I trust, soon arrive in our 
ports by direot and cheap ocean carriage, and 
then we will no longer have to pay to Liver- 
pool the tribute of a great northern deflection 
and an expensive transhipment, and no longer 
to import our silks and teas via Liverpool. ‘he 
growth of industry and trade along the shores 
of the Mediterranean, inseparable from the 
opening of the new era of its importance, will 
multiply its local centers of production and 
exchange, disclose new marts for our exports, 
and thus enlarge the scope of our commercial 
enterprise in that direction. 

The indications are becoming clearer every 
day that the commercial supremacy of north- 
ern Europe ought to terminate. If we do not 
neglect to improve our geographical advan- 
tages emanating from our position right between 
Asia and Europe, by establishing powerful 
steam lines across the Atlantic, the center of 
the world’s trade will soon be shifted to this 
country, With China and eastern Asia we 
have already opened relations of the most cor- 
dial intercourse and of mutual advantage. It 
only remains for us to avail ourselves of the 
new eastern route to Asia and we will be mas- 
ters of the situation. The development of our 
splendid resources gives us a greater relative 
weight each year in this contest, and only 
demands a certain degree of practical intelli- 
gence and of persistent energy to accomplish 
the result. 

It may be claimed that the trade by the Suez 
canal will comprise an annual tonnage of at 
least six million tons from almost the begin- 
ning of navigation, with a steady increase. 
The advantages of this route to Asia consist, 
for Europe— 

1. In the distance between TWurope and Asia 
being shortened one half. 

2. In the use of steamers, their superiority 
over sailing vessels in durability and safety ; 
in the lower rates of insurance, and quick and 
certain voyages regulating the market, and in 
greater capacity for storage of goods and com- 
fort for passengers. 

3. In convenient coaling ports. 

The United States have not as yet the slight- 
est advantage of the new route; on the con- 
trary, the same, unless we make some powerful 
effort, will in spite of our natural advantages 
in distance and climate largely encroach upon 
our western oceanic trade, and England and 
France will use all their national energies to 
secure what we lose, and to retain the exclusive 
control of this new route. 

France has even now four established postal 
lines, comprising twenty-six steamers, plying 
between her Mediterranean ports and Port Said, 
and four more between Suez, India, China, and 
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Japan, namely, Messagérie Impériale, betweeni 
Alexandria and Port Said, six steamers ; Com- 
pagnie Fresinet & Fils, between Marseiles,: 


Malta, Alexandria, and Port Said, six steamers; 


Compagnie Russe de Navigation, between Alex- | 


andria and: Port: Said; eight: steamers; Cam- 
pagnie Bazin, between Alexandria ànd Port 


Said, six ‘steamers;::Messagerio Impériale, 


between Ceylon, Batavia, China, and ‘dapan, 


two'steamers» Messagerie. Impériale,: between. 


Mahé, Réunion, and: Maince, two steamers; 
Penitsularand Oriental, between India, China, 
Japan, and Australia, eight: steamers; Bom- 
bay-and Bengal Stegmship Company's line, of 
Bombay, ‘four steamers. : 

England has quite a namber of lines, and 
constantly establishes new'postal: connections 
withthe Hast; and both Governments encour- 
go these enterprises by liberal subsidies. — 

The Envopean nations have long ago realized 
the commercial and political disadvantage of 
a country which has its mails and commerce 


conveyed: in- foreign transporta, An English | 
statesman clicited loud applauso in the House | 


of Commons with the following words: 


“ fu the naino of what I oonsidor to bo the interost 
af my country and the intorest of commerce, and in 


Justice to our own entorprises, T protest against the | 


ships of the Messagerics [mpériales or any other for- 
oigh companies being omployed: inthe conveyance 
Of oyr caster mails. You may carry the principlo, 
as eooneny Lao far? $ E Pane, ie 
“Wherever postal communication bas heen estab- 
lishod there commerce has invariably been ativasted ; 
Inctaot. the conveyange of the inpilg hag proven n 


most effigient, AGONY. for Anereating our trado in all 


parts of tho world,’ . 

rI think iia. rather too much to expect ‘that tho 
intorast of t 
ieal, shonli 
of \ ‘ 


is country comporcinl, sogial, ar polits 
10 made Lo depend upon the good will 
any foreign ` 


Lhe Frongh Government, and especially the 


Government whatever.” 


mpérial régime, has for years recognized those 
prineiples of’ political: economy which advise 


| and -bhas granted what this Congress would stig- 

matize as extravagant subsidies, and by this 
$ policy France holds now a greater power on the 
sea, and has awider commercial expansion than 
| ever during her proud history, reaping large 
| returns for her wise and timely outlay. 

By the policy of liberal subsidies the steam 
marine of England has increased four hundred 
and seventeen per cent., that of France six 
hundred and thirteen per cent., and that of 
Austria six hundred and thirty-seven per cent. 
during the past twenty years, while our steam 
marine, in consequence of. our adverse policy, 
has increased only one hundred and ten per 
| cent, during the same period. 

Shall this proportion continue and we be left 
behind in the race of nations? Shall our ship- 
yards and machine-shops remain deserted, our 
trade ‘he: permanently langnid, and our com- 


and naval system take inferior rank because 
we persevere in a policy which proves itself 
disastrous? . ‘ : 

The highest public, social, and political con- 
| siderations are at stake; and I cannot but think 
that this Government iş ready to perform its 
part inthe patriotic work of reéstablishing the 
supremacy Of our flag on the sca and of recov- 
ering all our just commercial advantages. I 


argument adapted to our case: 


“As long as all tho steamers that enter tho ports 
of Europe and eastern and southern Asia, and which 
‘are conducting our-correspondonce and merchandise, 
are seen to carry 4 foreign flag, there is nothing so 
damaging to tho prestige of thé American namo and 


governmental aid to interoceanic steam. lines, 


merce dwindle away? Shall our commercial’ 


may salely exclaim in the words of an English | 


commerce a3 to have it supposed that French or 
English enterprise andinfinence have the preponder- 
ance, and that foreign flags have superseded the 
American. There is nothing, I am satisfied, that 
would tend so surely to keep up the name and the 
influence of our country in any part of the world as 
the sight of splondid American steamers coming and 
going, with the regularity of clock-work, on the 
weekly, semi-monthly, or monthly performance of 


their voyages.” 

Animated by this spirit, and urged by these 
views, Mr. Speaker, I advocate prompt and 
liberal legislative action on the part of the 
Government and the States in favor of any and 
all enterprises which tend to revive our ship- 
building, especially the construction of large 
ocean steamers, and which lead to an early 
enlargement of our commerce and naval 
authority, 

NOW IS OUR TIME POR ACTION. 

Tt would be unwise, however, to enter upon 
the arena of competition on a point where the 
forces of our rivals are the strongest, where 
our hope for sucaess would be the weakest, and 
our sacrifices and struggles at the beginning of 
the race the heaviest. 

The novelty of the Suez canal has not yet 
given the European commercial lords time to 
concentrate their squadrons in that direction. 
No permanent markets of specific staples have 
as yet been established; and especially the 
direct route between the Mediterranean and 
our ports is as yet free. ‘This is the field upon 
which we can win. 

Barcelona, Marseilles, Genoa, Trieste, Heg- 
horn, Messina, Smyrna, Alexandria, and Port 
Said will soon dim the luster of the present 
emporiums of northern Europe. The import- 
ance of our Mediterranean trade ig even now 
well worth our consideration. 

I submit to your notice the following: 


Total value of imparts and exports of the United States Jrom and to the fi ollowing countries during the years 1868 and 1859. 


iterranean gud eastern. markets and onr ports; 


even begun to bring immigrants to America. 
‘How large the demands of our Mediterra- 


7 oy F 
` Imports, IS68. © l | Exports, 1868. 1869. | 
Countries. Dee ene o EPES AE ee : ees le a 
? i 2} oof In Amarican | In foreign : In Amorican | In foreign 2 

> Wepacls, ~ vossols. - Total, vossels. vessels. Total. Imports. Exports. | 
Riihi on the Blagk Sva. noL $774,208" $774,208 $12,779 $348,077 288,502 | 
LUD PATHUT GE cccresesense ‘ $20,610 3,005 23,624 2,363,913 | 35,862 2,831,115 | 
Marlins. eat) 2,183 163,907 | ~ i - i 
briel Ariea gitdi 401,677 Loo LÆ 1,625,823 | 
nh 2.851,203 4,601,991 4} | 9,00: i 473,019 | 
b STRO | 47,605 | | | 127,683 AGIDI | 
Brings on the Madi! , 710,699 1,766,457 3477, 136 2,198,299 | 2547.008 | 

‘repel possessions in Africa, , Ne 78,114 2, | 3C = T 
Sprin on bbo Atlantic. * 155,89 358,008 | 493,992, i 3,512 a 4 ! 
Spain on the Mediterran 1,282,605 1,102,710 | 885,37 ; | 5,596,010 8,559,388 7,506,201 | 
Sede Vdo i MEE Taw | ribet - - | 
Cape de Verde Lslaug $ 5,164 i 276 Zz B i 
erat mM sagt | 104493 | AS79235 | 915055 220,030 883,429 | 
ENO, 5 70,305 | 7,480 - s | 
48083. 11,610 58,312 85,856 - - | 
1,178,425 948,457 24 | 4,995,803 6,209,863 5,682,951 | 
1,198,655 1187-126 652/309 4381473 2 2 
58,242 566,325 - | 267,837 975,638 622,732 | 
87 OBL i = > 183,431 ` | 
13,560 OSL | L | H i 2 z os 2 | 

59,026 19,774 i 78,800 120,225 | TAT 267,342 - ra 
200,615 800,043 | 596,688 351,690 | 58,994 410,684 890,829 653,195 | 
YOD ad 700: LDT | ` 41527 - | = | 
303 4,775 5,168" | 180,590 | 26,710 77,210 93,230 70,804 
3,040,047 8,344,977 | 31 /385,024 7 8,498,372 1,023,414 9,521,786 18,209,121 10,253,178 ; 
TAAL $ GSLO obo 2,420,182 | 725,423 | 54,740 780,168 3,285,317 | 2,835,720 | 
Leatad cesserseseacenteesapengsen snd etdadessasadeegen : $18,120,087 i 922012311 cE $35,623,059 | $21,881,034 | $15,088,249 | $37,569,383 | $41,715,261 | $40,847,083 i 
E: ; s eae EAEN Sas N _ =, POER = | oer =h —— a ES = 

Eos aia l ge a H DA DES E AA ye ALE | 

ate in the United States...) $122,995, 228. $248,659,588 - | $871,624,808 $164,055,552 | 820,246,181 $454,301,713 $437,814,255 | $418, 954,015 ` 
te Pores a ANE EE DEE ARSS. E E ERE STA ETEA bias te PE PIESA PIVESTE. : E IE 
‘The value. of ur imports and exports from || line of twelve small steamers between Gibral- l| of the Suez canal, and how utterly insufficient 
and te countries contigaoys to the new. route |} tar and New York, and yct these boats of only | our ocean carriage was and is tọ supply the 
exceeded in 1858.and 1869 onetenth of our || twelye hundred and fifty tons each import || same, I present to you in the following table 
entire commerce, and thig value will more than | woekly thiety-six thousand boxes oflemonsand || exhibiting the numberof American and foreign 
triple itselfif we establish a pawerful line of first- || oranges, besides other freight, and they have | vessels, with their tonnage and crews, which 
gleas steamers plying directly between the Med: | have carried our imports and exports to and 


„Ap present there is but one feeble direct 


ngan trade were even before the completion 


from the countries adjacent to this route in 
1869: - ae 


1870. | 
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Number of American and foreign vessels, with their tonnage and crews, cleared from and entered into the United States, to and from the fol- 


lowing countries in 1869. 


Entered. Cleared. 
Countries. American vessels. Foreign vessels. | American vessels. Foreign vessels. G 
No.of] No. of | No. of| No. of |. No. of | No. of No. of | No. of lxo. of| No.of) No. of | No. of 
ships. tons. men. | ships. tons. men. | ships. tons. | men. | ships. tons. men. 
| f 
| i y f i = 
Russia on the Black Sea... ~ a - va 2,552 88 - f - Dova 2 554 22 
Gibraltar aiet - 7 et 6 | 3,159 86 43 | 15,020 ; 428 63 | 18.178 eig 
Jy ETTTTO - Ti = = ia i u 7 
British Africa... 25 6,079 237 | 23 5,301 210 2 6,318 | 230 24 | 6,146 252 
British East India.. 44 44,510 915 63 60,115 1,398 27 25,230 | 549 3 2,812 55 
i | ‘emo | tS | 2] ee S] | Be | w g a j ee 
4 3, 2 4 7 2 2,52: £ „14t 
89 | ssa | 858] ssj 23800 | ss | Te | G00 | T | ws | 5524 | 2030 
5 002 7 1 1159 | 52 i 7 ° 
9 | 2563 | | 4j | RB g | G25 | 105 | Æ, m | 266 
= = - 2 é 62 25 - ~ - 
3 1428 | 3 12 | 5,429 147 6 1,555 | 5B 4l fog 34 
6 1,6 | 49 10 4,555 145 | 7 | LÉ 49 11 | 3,824 133 
47 i 24138 560 98 | 35,599 | 1,140 | 39 | 16,830 | 468 58 | 19,220 628 
108 | -57029 | 1,011 | 147 | 40394 | T54] 9 2,793 82 16 | — 3,898 168 
1 | 49 wi 3 12834 436 5 2,030 BE 25 i 7944 285 
a] See ape 10 f =od ae ae B - z 
Turkey, Europe 1 40 | R 1 320 1 =: | a 10 2,375 OL 
Turkey, Asia... 10 j 3,267 | 94 9 2,470 103 | 10 2,600 | 98 7 1,795 69 | 
eypt... = ~ | 8 13 4) 8 e% | 3 : = 2 
Liberia 5 1,873 51 l 6 7i 5 1280 | 40 2 | 50 15 
China 36 31,674 950 54 | 34,180 | 932 | 39 | 36,482 838 31 23,462 538 
Japan. 18 47,267 | 1,558 17 TEBO | A3 | 2 | 63850 |2032 | 2| 603 20 
PASE E | 441 | 256,506 | 6.992 | 637 | 272506 | 8,339 | 397 | 24,773 | 6609 | 517 | 171,681 | 5,052. | 
i i } i i ! 


Vessels entered into or cleared from the United States fromm or to France are not included in this statement. 


The inadequacy of our present tonnage for 
the demands of our national intercourse with 


| 


those countries becomes still more apparent in 
the following brief review: 


1869. In American vessels. In foreign vessels. | Total. 
Ti pa a | ww H oa oa a H De Cet 
© ° | © ° ° © | o | o © 
oe Sa Bq Se Su Sd | Sa Sa Sg 
Carried. ae 2a g Ez] 2s ‘2 ae 2s | Q 
re ad | ‘as a8 | ea | 28 ae | Ba) 28 ag 
ga | 8 3 sa | B 53 B | 5 Z 
A | & z % Gi z BA | E z 
-! ! | P aa ae 
Tmports osses! 441 256,506 6,992 637 272,506 8,389 | 1,078 | §29,012 15,831 
i | | 
Exports stil 307 | 241,793 6,609 | 517 171,681 | 5,952 914 | 413,454 12,561 
I j 
i 
Totalno 838 | 498,279 13,601 | 1,114 444,187 14,291 | 1,992 | 942,466 27,892 


It is discouraging to see that of our trade 
with those markets alone over four hundred 
thousand tons are carried not by our own but 
by foreign ships ; not even by the ships of those 
countries, but by over a thousand crafts of mer- 
cantile interlopers of northern Europe, who 
support more than fourteen thousand men and 
their families at the expense of our revenues 
and national honor. A continuance of these 
lamentable results will be a sad commentary 
upon the wisdom of this Congress. Sebastian 
Cabot, when he turned the shores of New- 
foundland, prefigureda wiser policy. Columbus 
advocated sounder economical principles on 
the deck of his frail caravel when seeking new 
acquisitions of commercial power for the mon- 
arch of Castile and Arragon; and Robinson 
evinced a stronger faith in the independence 
and immense natural resources of our vast 
territory when he sent his little flock on their 
civilizing gospel errantry beyond the wild world 
of waters. 

The general realization of our naval weak- 
ness, of the diminution of our merchant marine, 
and of the humiliating displacement of our flag, 
has caused the introduction of several legisla- 
tive propositions for the consideration of this 
Congress; and valuable suggestions may be 
found in most of them, and in all there isa 


money subsidies, contain some wise provisions, 
and have been ably advocated; yet I am con- 
strained to oppose any method calculated to 
deplete the national Treasury by the immense 
sums required by annual money subsidies. It is 
clearly the duty of Congress, as it has been 
the policy of the Administration, to reduce 
expenditures and abolish, as rapidly as found 
consistent with the public interest, all war taxes 
and imposts. 

Let the subsidies be paidin wild land, under 
a system which prevents abuses by speculation 
and monopoly. Such regulations as are pro- 
vided in the bill ‘¢to encourage the establish- 
ment of a line of steamships under the flag of 
the Union, for the conveyance of the mails of 
the United States to European ports and ports 
of India and China, and reducing the rates of 
ocean postage, and for promoting emigration 


Union,” will develop the resources of unpro- 
ductive territories. Under this plan the Gov- 
ernment will be enriched and strengthened, 


|| the advantages and proceeds of these land sales 


will be equitably divided between the producer 
and consumer, between the North and the 
South, between the martsof commerce and the 
wilderness. In this manner the Government 
will build upa grand enterprise upon a perma- 


cognate appeal for immediate and substantial | 
aid from the Government. | 

I cheerfully admit that the bills presented 
by the committee, with others contemplating 
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nent basis, and in a much more economical 
way than by annual cash appropriations. It 
is about time that the older States realize a 


| 
i 
| 
j 
: share of the advantages growing out of the ne- 


from Europe to the southern States of the | 


cessary disposal of the public domain, and the 
plan indicated in the bill referred to will effect- 
ually do this, and can be carried into effect 
without delay, without the expenditure of a 
single dollar beyond that contributed now to 
the foreign mail service. 

Immediate relief must be afforded. The 
country will no longer tolerate palliating legis- 
lation on this subject. 

Upon this Congress rests the grave responsi- 
bility of protecting American interests abroad, 
of giving employment to our skilled ship-build- 
ers and machinists, of reviving the prosperity 
and greatness of our oceanic commerce, and 
of returning to our shores the stream of wealth 
now flowing to the banks of England. 

This generation has waged the battles of prin- 
ciple under the old charter of freedom and the 
new, without being indebted to the aristocracy 
of England for a single expression of sympathy 
or to her court fora single favor. The legiti- 
macy of Great Britain’s title to every rod 
of soil she holds on this continent and the 
supremacy she enjoys over our commerce are 
expressed in the single word ‘‘foree.”’ 

And now, in the fullness of time and with 
the providence of God, we are permitted to 
witness the coronation of our national pros- 
perity; therefore let us settie some of our 
grievances in the fields of commerce on the 
southern Atlantic, where there is no English 
realm to dictate boundary questions or Bulwer 
treaties to exact copartnership advantages. 

It is an easy task to illustrate in detail how 
such direct communication as proposed in this 
bill cannot but cheapen our imports, multiply 
our exports, and give impulse to a very desir- 
able class of immigration, while it must greatly 
benefit our industry, especially American ship- 
building, and strengthen and enlarge our naval 


power. 
IMPORTS. 


The most of the traffic between the countries 
contemplated to be brought into direct com- 
mercial intercourse with the United States is 
now done in an indirectand fearfully expensive 
way. 

Austria, Italy, Portugal, southern Russia, 
Switzerland, southern Germany, Turkey, Egypt, 
and India have no commerce worth naming 
with our ports, yet we purchase large quantities 
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of their products and manufactures from the 
second or third hand. Nearly their entire 
trade is in the hands of England, and we pay 
not only original cost, but freight, jobbing per- 
centage, commissions, transhipments, and 
Insurance rates to our most selfish rivals. 

Many descriptions of woolen goods, large 
quantities of linen, more than half of the gloves 
and leather goods, fancy articles, and other 
merchandise imported to this country, are the 
manufactures of Austria. These goods are 
purchased by and often pass through three or 
four hands, each of them making handsome 
profits before they reach our market, so that we 
pay, often two and three hundied per cent. 
over the original coat price. 

The sample applies to the wines of Austria, 
which are of the best produced in Europe. 
The Austrian champaign wines have taken the 
sremium at the World's Fair, and are sold in 

ienna not over six dollars the case, while we 
pay twenty-and more. 

Lhe gloves sold in New York, with the Paris 
trade-mark, are mostly manufactured in Aus- 
tria, where they sellat $1 50 per dozen. They 
are the finest gloves made in the world, and 
their best qualities sell in New York ranging 
upward of twenty dollars per dozen, and retail 
at and over two dollars per pair. 

Austria is famous for tanning kids and light 
skins. Her leather manufactories excelled all 
others at the World’s Fair, and her laces were 
egual, if notsuperior, to those of France and 

taly. 

‘The articles for which we are mainly depend- 

ent upon Turkey and Asia, ss for instance 
figs, sponges, gums, opium, and hundreds of 
various other products, are sent from Smyrna 
to London or Taverpecl, and are then shipped 
to this country, bearing English commissions, 
profits, and expenses of transshipment and 
transportation, 
_ The production of sweet oil in all the Med- 
iterrancan countries is immense, especially 
in southern France and Italy. heir article 
is the purest and finest in the world, and 
is bought there very cheaply in the crop or 
pressed ; yet after passing through a process 
of refinement (adulteration?) in the northern 
cities of France it reaches our ports in her 
steamers as an oxtravagant drug of enormous 
price, 

What advantages our silk trade must derive 
from dircet communication of our ports with 
those of the Mediterranean may be inferred 
from the fact that Lyons exported in 1868 
only 42,780,279 francs’ (about eight and a 
half million dollars) worth to the United 
States, while she exported to Hngland 209,- 
101,761 franes’ (nearly forty-two million dol- 
lars) worthof silk. Ibis evidentthata very large 
portion of these exports to England finally 
reached our market, and was purchased by us 
from English jobbers, paying their profit and 
the additional freight of a circuitous transport- 
ation; while, if we had direct steam connec- 
tion with Marseilles, the nearest and most nat- 
ural outlet of Lyons’ commerce and industry, 
our revenue would ‘increase by the augmented 
imports, and their price would be reduced for 
the consumer on account ‘of the material re- 
duction in expenses, 

In the same manner the gilk trade of Italy, 
which reached in the single port of Genoa in 
1868 nearly eight millions dollars in value, 
would furnish another great acquisition in the 
quota naturally turning to a direct tralie with 
our ports. | 

I might enumerate « great number of articles 
the freight alone of which. by the present cir- 
cultous route ranges from twenty-live to fifty 
dollars, which by the new and direct line of 
communication could scarcely excead the com- 
mon charge from northern Wurope, and it is 
beyond a doubt that with proper management 
the extent of our commerce with the: Med- 


iterranean and its tributaries. will surpass all 
anticipations, and its advantages ‘are beyond 
numerical computation. . 
Anaccurate representation of the importance 
of the trade created by the Suez canal alone 
will be appreciated in the following paragraph: 


“ The report lately presented by M. de Lesseps to 
the meeting of Suez canal shareholders at Paris 
states that about 8,000,000 franes will be required 
this year to complete orimprove the works. 

“The total number of vessols that passed through 
the canal from the day of its opening to the lith of 

arch was 209, representing 146.631 tons. Of these 
56,052 tons were English vessels, 34,390 French, 17,666 
Egyptian, 14,625 A ustrian,7,386 Italian, 4,178 Russian, 
4,000 Norwegian, 3,200 Dutch, 880 German, 528 Span- 
ish, 3,015 Prussian, 369 Portuguese, and 342 ‘Turkish. 
Of the 209 vessels 200 were steamers, the others were 
sailing vessels, Lhe tolls collected were from 79 ves- 
sels of 54,644 tons, 180 vessels being exempt, having 
passed through on the occasion of tho opening of the 
canal, realizing 593,411 francs, and the amount from 
small vessels as transit dues was 20,186 frances. With 


respoct to England the report says: ‘England has | 


from the first day been able to utilize the canal 
largely. You have seen what an imposing commer- 
cial fleot sho has sent to it, and that fleot augments 
every day. Building-yards work literally night and 
day in tho United Kingdom in transforming or build- 
ing vessels. Wo could cite to you asingle company 
which, in its calculations, has put down an annual 
paymont of 2,500,000 francs for the canal.’’’—Galig- 
nant's Messenger, of Paris, April 12. 
EXPORTS. 

That the markets for our exports will be 
multiplied and enlarged by the proposed line is 
still more easily demonstrated. There are many 
articles which would be eagerly bought of us 
by the Hast provided they could be shipped 
from our ports to those countries at low rates 
of freight and without paying foreign commis- 
sions, Our agricultural implements, petro- 
leum, coal, shovels, clocks, wooden ware, and 
many others of our manufactures have now 
an extremely limited market there, but would 
be in great demand if freight was cheap and 
the supply regular and free of the cost of a 
transit trade. We sold in 1868 to Marseilles 
alone over fifty thousand barrels of petroleum, 
to Italy for 14,883,958 lire, ($8,000,000,) and 
in similar proportion to other countries, with 
an increasing demand. 

Our locomotives and railroad cars, steam 
boilers, and other machinery would find east- 
crn purchasers if there were means of shipping 
them directly and cheaply to south European 
ports. Austria imported in 1868 nearly five hun- 
dred thousand hundred weight of machinery, 
and Russia has even now an agent in Pittsburg 
to examine models and inquire into the prices 
of engines for the Volga. Mgypt would be an- 
other liberal customer, and Italy with her rail- 
roads would welcome our competition with 
English machinery. 

Under such conditions as alluded to our 
lumber, as boards, planks, ship-building mate- 
rial, and pig iron, would be shipped in large 
quantities, asis indicated by the fact that Odessa 
alone imported in 1868 more than 33,000 tons. 

The demand for coal throughout the Mediter- 
ranean countries, India, and China is immense, 
amounting to many millions of tons, and these 
countries are now solely dependent upon Ing- 
land for their supply. The price of English 
coal there ascends toa high rate at certain sea- 
sons, and if at any time their friendly relations 
with England should be disturbed and coal 
should become a contraband of war the effects 
would be disastrous indeed to these countries, 
and there are at present many political com- 
binations which may at any time precipitate a 
general war in Europe. , This fact makes them 
anxious to establish large depots: for. reserve 
supplies of coal in proper locations, so thatwe 
could now contract for several hundred: thou- 
sand tons yearly for any number of years. 

Our bituminous coal is of much better qual- 
ity than that of England and commands a 
higher price, and by direct communication it 
can be shipped at a larger profit than is now 
obtained from the shipment of grain from New 
York to Liverpool. ‘here are more than six 


hundred steamers on the Mediterranean depend- 
ing upon this precious fuel, besides the navies 
of the adjacent countries, the river steamers 
and large manufacturing establishments; in 
fact, the demand for American coal is greater 
than we could find vessels immediately io sup- 
ply, and it will constantly increase. 

As to cotton, Barcelona alone buys over 
eighty thousand bales of American cotton, 
besides sixty thousand bales of foreign ; in the 
same manner Trieste uses one hundred thou- 
sand bales of American cotton annually, and 
of American tobacco there are now about fifty 
thousand hogsheads consumed. by these two 
ports ; but this quantity will eventually largely 
be increased by direct and rapid intercourse 
with the producers. Russia’s entire demand 
of American cotton (last year about twenty- 
four million dollars) would be carried under 
such circumstances via Odessa. 

The eotton-spinners of Austria-and Spain 
now purchase their American cotton in Liver- 
pool or Loudon by telegraphic orders, demand- 
ing the purchase at figures not higher than 
those quoted at Barcelona or Trieste. These 
same orders, in the same. way and at the same 
rate, would be received and executed in our 
ports if we had direct transportation, and 
thereby we would realize better prices and 
retain the commissions for receiving and for- 
warding the staple. 

We need not be apprehensive of the compe- 
tition of Indian or Egyptian cotton. In spite 
of the zealous efforts of Great Britain, and her 
lavish expenditures for railroad communica- 
tions, machinery, irrigation, and other means 
of encouragement and assistance, and the late 
tour of the Governor General, the cotton pro- 
duction in India has fallen off from 1865 to 
1869 by more than six huudred thousand bales. 
This is partly due to our expansion in the pro- 
duction of this staple and partly to the decline 
in the price of Indian cotton induced by its infe- 
rior quality, and to other causes. 

India cannot raise cotton at less than twenty- 
five cents per pound; at fifteen cents their 
crops would not pay for the raw food used by 
their laborers; yet when Indian cotton brings 
fifteen cents, American will command twenty- 
five, owing to its superior quality. 

In Egypt also the production of cotton has 
proved itself a poor speculation. The present 
distinguished viceroy, a ruler of rare ability, 
unsurpassed energy, and preéminent statesman- 
ship, has used gigantic efforts to overcome the 
natural disadvantages of climate and soil; but 
witli all the resources of. his Government, and 
his great genius, there has never been raised 
more than one fifth of a bale of cotton to the 
acre, a crop which would be a failure even 
if it was of the best quality, commanding the 
highest prices, 

Thesteadily increased demand for our article 
in all foreign markets, and.its continued and 
augmented consumption all over the world, 
prove clearly what immense impulse and 
growth our production of this staple will re- 
ceive by enterprises like that inaugurated by 
the Mediterranean and Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Company. 

The entire demand of cotton all over the 
world amounts now to over six and a half mil- 
lion bales per annum, and the aggregate sup- 
ply scarcely reaehes six millions. This in- 
adequacy of production has been caused by 
the shortcomings of the Indian and Egyptian 
article in quantity and quality, and it is but 
natural that we should supply the deficit by our 
next crop. Our capacity for doing this is more 
than ample; we could, if necessary, raise the 
entire six million bales, and our crops would 
still be remunérative, even if such an in- 
crease in production should reduce the price 
of this staple to ante-war figures'of eleven and 
ten. cents per pound, provided we could. mul- 
tiply our laboring forces by immigration. And 
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here I may consistently introduce the next 
important feature contemplated in the- pro- 


vision of the bill proposing to charter the || 


Mediterranean and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company. i 
IMMIGRATION. | 

Tow the ten millionsadded to our population 
within the last fifty years have accelerated the 
expansion of American civilization and power, 
and have helped to realize the grandest con- 
ceptions of those who commenced the structure 
of our Republic, does not need ahy demon- 
stration. They have anticipated the natural 
growth of. our population and country by not 
less than forty years, and only the southern 
section of our vast country, on account of her 
previous system of labor, has derived no com- 
mensurate advantage from this influx. There 
is no more forced and unrewarded industry in 
the South now to compete with or rather ex- 
clude independènt labor; still there is as yet 
but a small current of immigration flowing | 
toward the boundless natural advantages of 
the southern States. 

It is true there are some flourishing colonies 
of old standing, as for instance the Moravians 
in North Carolina, the French and Italians in 
Louisiana, the Portuguese in Florida, and the 
southern Germans in Texas, which have be- 
come thoroughly acclimated, and form some 
of the best and mostrespected elements in their 
relative communities ; and recently there have 
been made extensive and very promising efforts 
of settling in colonies, as Among others, by the 
Swiss in Tennessee, and by the Poles in Vir- 


ginia. But these are limited exceptions to the 


rule, and the peculiarities surrounding these 
experiments, as well as other indications, prove 
that the tide of immigration moves commonly 
within the parallels of an isothermal zone, and 
that the success of an colonial settlements abso- 
lately depends upon the climatical congeniality 
of the new homesteads with those of the former 
home of the settlers. 

The South greatly needs a healthy and con- 
genial immigration; but however great an 
advantage such an access would be, not only 
for that section, but for the entire country, 
this advantage is precluded as long as there 
is hardly any intercommunication between our 
ona ports and those of Europe by direct 

ines. : 

The new line, proposing such connection, 
will deal mainly with such countries as by cli- 
matical and similar reasons might most likely 
furnish that class of immigrants which will sup- 
ply the deficiency in a manner most desirable 
to the South and equally agreeable to the set- 
tlers. From Italy alone thirty thousand per- 
sons emigrated to South America in 1868, while 
nearly all would have selected our southern 
States if homestead provisions had been offered 
them and the circuitous route of the present 
line of travel had not been too expensive. 

I commend to your attention the following 
statistical table, showing the number of immi- 
grants and passengers during 1867, 1868, and 
1869 from countries lying within the isother- 
mal zone of our southern States and southern 
Europe, wherein the Mediterranean and Ori- 
ental Steam Navigation Company proposes to 


operate : ra 


Immigrants. | Passengers dot 
Aar E 
Countries. | 
isor. | asos, | aseo, | Passengers ar- 
s . | * į rived in 1869. 
ptt Nien es, 2 | i 
a7 | 537 | L495 | BEER LIS 
862 | 876 | 1,123 | BESSS ES 
sy M | Babe Sea 
ea 1 1,554 : Taos | RPO 5 Ory 
5} p EE e-i 
Switzerland. 4,656 2405 | 3,60 | Fey ccs 
Hungary... 35 | 16 f 4i ga G2 303 
Poland... 324 | 173 | it | GB ASS 
? 13 23 13 FEEEECET 
3,519 6,707 12874 | Ergo Pass 
235 b 63 63 a= p Fas S ae 
3 | sat ene 
tje T -H 2 | sEcegsek 
28 - | - | Bosh” age 
H p fer agog 
331 | 342 | 40 | BRESZ ESS 
3 li - H % a GRB Baz 
Cape de 19 21 EHORSS5a 
Madeira... 1 4 2) A 
12,103 | 14,026 21,425 | 14,89 
Total number of immigrants from all countries... 342,162 | 282,189 | 352,569 f 37,082 
* Estimated. 


From these countries there have, in the last | 
three years, more than forty thousand immi- 
grants arrived on our shores, of which itis safe 


that many, have reached the South. 
_Among the various causes of this unequal 
distribution it is by no means the least that | 


| 
l} 
to assume that not more than four thousand, if | 
| 


several of the southern States, as Alabama, | 


Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Florida, 
within the territory of which there are not less 
than forty-nine million acres of public land, 
are restricted by the act of June 26, 1866, to 
homestead entries. As long asthe South can- 
not secure her proportion of intelligent Buro- 
pean immigration, not only her own growth in 
population and prosperity will move tardily, 


| St. John’s, Florida 


i 
i 
{ 


but also the harmony of our national inter- 
est will suffer. Consulting the last official au- 
thorities regarding our immigration during the 
quarter ending December 31, 1869, we find of 
76,938 immigrants landed in the United States, 
there arrived in— 


New Orleans... 2,369 
Baltimore.. 1,761 
Koy West.. 353 
Charleston, South Carolina 6% 
Savannah, Georgia........ 8 
St. Mary’s, Georgia, 2 


TO tas saz ccssien a deseeescagea daesseved sc cbaseeeabeaaceegedovec=seets 4,563 
or not quite six per cent. of the aggregate for 
that section, which comprehends nearly half of 
the territory of our Union. 


li is a moderate estimate, that by direct 
steamer conuection and other judicious pro- 
visions this ratio would be quadrupled, or in 
other words, instead of about eighteen thou- 
sand immigrants per annum, the South would 
receive an influx of not less than seventy 
thousand. 

Liberal homestead provisions accompanying 
the priceless boon of civil liberty, educational 
advantages, and material prosperity will soon 
induce the frugal Italians, the industrious Swiss, 
southern Germans and Austrians, the busy 
Frenchmen and Spaniards, of whom every year 
thousands emigrate to Brazil and other South 
American States, to seek the sunny portion of 
our Republicas more congenial to their customs 
and pursuits. They will bring with them the 
elements of their peasant and mechanical skill ; 
their experience in wine, silk, rice, and even 
cotton culture and industry, and added to the 
economical value of their experienced labor in 
diversified branches and staples, a cash capital 
of not less than $7,000,000 of gold per annum. 
It is neediess for me to weary you with quo- 
tations from the highest politico-economical 
authorities in favor of a national policy creat- 
ing commerce and encouraging immigration to 
that section of our country so lately swept by the 
tempest of civil war, and I proceed, therefore, 


; to another feature of importance, 


OUR HOME INDUSTRY. 

It is contemplated in the bill which invites 
your attention and approval, Mr. Speaker, 
that the ships of the proposed line shall be 
constructed according to models dictated by 
the Navy Department, from materials exclu- 
sively the production of the United States; 
that they shall be built in American ship- 
yards and machine-shops, and that they shall 
be adaptable alike for cheap conveyauce of 
passengers, merchandise, and mails in peace, 
and for defense and aggressive measures ju 
time of war or public danger. It is further 
provided that all vessels of this line shall be 
framed of iron and be propelled by steam. 

The advantages of iron over wooden vessels 
consist in their greater rigidity, durability, 
buoyancy, capacity, and strength, and numeri- 
cally expressed, amount to more than fifty per 
cent. The cost of building iron vessels in the 
United States, because ‘of the patronage be- 
stowed upon England, exceeds, according to 
reliable estimates, the ruling prices on the 
Clyde by about thirty-three per cent. 

fhe Delaware river, near Chester, and the 
Ohio, near Pittsburg in Pennsylvania, would ° 
afford the most ample facilities for the con- 
struction of iron ship-yards. All the ma- 
terial required could be found at or cheaply 
transported to these points, at the same time 


| all needed accommodations for the workmen, 


or if other localities were found preferable, 
then the iron plates and other metal parts 
could be made after approved models and 
shipped without waste and in required quan- 
tities from our great workshops to the ship- 
yards. The architect no longer accumulates 
around his building stores of unfinished mate- 
rial or adds to its cost unemployed capital, 
but depends upon diversified industries for the 
economical results of skill and capital applied 
in proximity to the raw material, 


BUT WE BUILD BETTER SHIPS. 

Concerning the first voyage of the bark Iron 
Age the Liverpool Journal of Commerce says: 

* We have to announce the arrivalof the splendid 
new American bark Iron Age, Captain Grabtrec, 
from Galveston. ‘Thisis the first iron vessel built iu 
America, and she reflects great credit. on her build- 
ers”? * 5 * * “She is classed A No, 1 
for twenty years, and from her beautiful lines and 
model she will hold her own with any vessel that 
floats.” 

The English vessels are inferior to ours m 
quality of material and of construction. 

Recent experiments upon the comparative 
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merits of American and English ship plate have 
given’ the following results: average tensile 
strength of English specimen, 41,505 pounds 
per square inch ; average tensile strength of 
‘Ametican specimen, 45,272’pounds per square 
inch: ‘This difference in favor of American 
material amounts to fully nine per cent., and it 
is acknowledged: that’as soon as‘a revival of 
our ship-building and construction of iron pro- 
pellers ‘fefurnishes’ our shops with an ample 
supply of tools and machinery the advantage 
of labor skilled in routine will be so great that 
‘our expenses will be reduced by another seven 
per cent, On account of these and other addi- 
tional causes: I do not hesitate to assert that 
iton vessels can be built on the Delaware even 
now at not over five per cent. more than in 
Europe, and that onr ship-builders and iron 
manufacturers in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chester, Wilmington, Pittsburg, Wheeling, 
Cincinnati, and other favorable locations will 
become ‘willing and, I doubt not, successful 
competitors with those on the Clyde, Tyne, 
Mersey, or Thames. 

On'this point'l avail myself of the opinion 
of Vice Admiral Porter, one of the most 
distinguished représentatives of our Navy, 
namely: 

“The Delaware is the most defensible river in the 
world, In twenty-four hours, with half the iron- 
¢lads wo bavo in Philadelphia, it could bo made 
impossible for any fleet to pass. 

““Chestor, or the banks of the river above Chester, 
is tho vory best location in the United States for the 
works proposed, as thoro is much deep water, It is 
near'tha iron and coal regions and adjacent to a 
Jarga oity, without boing subject to its onerous tax- 
ation. Allyou want nro dooks, nnd wooden ones, 
such ng would not cost over $200,000 onch. 

“'Phore is going to. bo an immenso business dono 
in tho next ton years iniron ships. Our Government 
is awakening to tho necessity of rescuing our eom- 
perge from the hands ofthe Inglish, and must neces- 
sarily from year to year grant liberal drawbacks and 
subsidies watil wo oan stand on our legs again.” 

The opening of our commerce in new direc- 
tions must not only revive our ship-building, 
but it will by its ramifications invigorate and 
reaniinate many auxiliary branches of our in- 
dustry. Tt is apparent, that by inaugurating 
a policy similar to that afforded by our com- 
potitors to their citizens, our shipping can and 
will bé built, and‘lines of ocean steamers estab- 
lished as fast as the requirements of commerce 
demand. It must not be that the ships of the 
nation to whom we mainly attribute our mari- 
time disasters, shall continue to supersede the 
American flag in our own ports, and bear off 
from us the prizes of our own commerce with 
other nations. Itis safe for us to follow the sug- 
gestions wisely expressed by our President in 
his inaugural address: “Our prostrate còm- 
merce is to be rebuilt.” 

Direct communication of our ports with 
southern Europe will not only restore to us 
the legitimate profits of ocean carriage, but it 
will diverge to our advantage the greater share 
of England’ s enormous transit trade, and chrich 
our merchants, underwriters, manufacturers, 
and agricultural producers. In addition to 
these advantages, the immediate construction 
of the contemplated line will substantially and 
economically augment- 


OUR NAVAL POWER, 


It is no secret what service the Peninsu- 
Jar and Oriental Company rendered to Eng- 
landin the Crimean war. This company pos- 
sessed a fleet ol fifty-seven steamers, with an 
aggregate tonnage of'eighty-four thousand tons, 
aud with these means she conveyed sixty thou- 
sand men, twenty thousand oflicers, and twelve 
thousand horses, besides artillery carriages and 
other war material, with ease and dispatch to 
the seat of war. Inthe Indian mutiny.she ren- 
dered equally important services. Itis also a 
historical fact of the highest importance what 
was done by the Cunard line in the impudent 
‘Trent affair,” Her steamers were in readi- 


| 


| ness almostat a day's notice to carry ten thou- 


sand men to Canada against our Republic. © 

We know, also, what service our merchant 
marine rendered in our late war. What would 
we have done without its magnificent trans- 
ports? How could we have enforced our block- 
ade without the aid ofour armed merchantmen? 
Our Navy, Mr. Speaker, is not like the Army. 
The peculiar isolation we enjoy geographically 
on land, which by its remoteness from any 
formidable land force permits us in times of 
peace to reduce our Army to a mere nuclens 
or cadre, does not exist in regard to our Navy. 
Our land forces, through the natural aptitude 
of our citizens for military acquirements, may 
be speedily increased to meet almost any emer- 
gency. But not so in the Navy. Efficiency 
in the Navy depends upon not only a thorough 
familiarity with the sciences of navigation, 
engineering, and naval gunnery, but a long 
training and practical experience in seaman- 
ship} and it requires time-consuming, expen- 
sive, and gigantic preparations for the estab- 
lishment of a navy which would be necessary 
for the defense of thirteen thousand miles of 
sea-coast. 

It is a well-established principle of wise 
statesmanship which says, ‘‘ In time of peace 
prepare for war.’ We tested during our late 
struggle the absolute inadequacy of our schools 
at West Point and Annapolis for the exigencies 
of a great issue. Let us profit by the lesson ! 
Tho bill before us not only provides for the 
construction of a handsome squadron of our 
war fleet, at our disposal at any moment, but 
it even proposes to educate fous the officers 
to handle and man the same. Js there not 
wisdom in accepting such an offer, almost 
without expense to the Government? 

It is scarcely possible, Mr. Speaker, that 
any bill introduced in this House can com- 
mend itself by more sound features of political 
economy and statesmanship than that now 
under consideration. 

Iam aware there are opponentsto it. Some 
advocate the equipment of our merchant navy 
on the Clyde; others discountenance subsidies 
in any shape; and again others sneer at any 
pioneer movement of industry or commerce. 
Such men resemble inintelligence and foresight 
those custom-house officers in Liverpool, who, 
in 1784, scized the first shipment of American 
cotton under the belief that cotton could not be 
grownexceptin the British West Indies, or their 
private interests are so linked with the present 
prerogatives of the English flag that they are 
blinded against our public benefit. I am sup- 
ported, however, in my views and advocacy of 


-subsidies in favor of the speedy establishment 


ofthe Mediterranean and Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Company, not only by legions of our 
own citizens of all sections and vocations in 
life, but also by the sympathy and incitement 
of all nations, directly or indirectly interested 
in the Mediterranean trade, England alone 
excepted, i 

I have the honor here to refer to letters in 
my possession and addressed to me by the dis- 
tinguished representatives of several commer- 
cial Powers, which, by their geographical po- 
sition, are closely afliliated with the material 
interests.of the United States. His Excellency 


the envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 


tentiary of france writes: 
(Translation.] 
FRENCH LEGATION to THE UNITED States, 
: WASHINGTON, April 18, 1870. 

[Extract] 
# $ Gd + ba 4 Ed = $ 

I regret that I cannot give you the desired statis- 
tical information concerning the commercial move- 
ments of the Mediterranean ports, but you, may 
easily obtain the same through the United States 
legation in Paris.- : 

I feel, however, like you, that the success of such 
an enterprise is of equally high interest for the Med- 
iterranean basin as forthe United States, and will 
be received in France with the greatest satisfaction. 


His honor the chargé d'affaires of Italy’ 
answered my letter to him as follows : 


[Translation.} 


LEGATION or ITALY To THE Unirep STATES, 
WASHINGTON, April 26, 1870, 


[Extract.] 


I had already informed my Government of the 
project. now before Congress of a direct line of steam- 
ers between the United States and the kingdom of 
Italy, and I doubt not but the plan will be reecived 
with great pleasure in Italy, 

For the purpose of answering your request for sta- 
tistical information concerning the trade between 
Italy and the United States, I have inclosed a sum- 
mary extract of official reports published by our 
Government. 


His honor the acting consul general of 
Switzerland writes as follows: . 


CONSULATE GENERAL OF SWITZERLAND, 
WASHINGTON, April 20, 1870. 
{Extract.] 
% * * ba * kod * kod k 

Although an inland country, having no sea-ports, 
still Switzerland is connected by important public 
highways with such ports as Genoa, Speazia, and 
Leghorn, well known for their commercial import- 
ance. 

The roads now contemplated and about being com- 
menced over the great mountain passos of the * St. 
Gotthardt” and “ Splugen” will open to Italian ports, 
more especially those mentioned above, tho interior 
of South Germany and Switzerland, and no reason- 
able doubts can exist that a direct steamship line, 
conducted with judgment and satety, will soon rival 
the northern lines of, England, France, and tho 
Northern German Confederation, 

Tho vast amount of freight which now secks ship- 
ment at Havre, Antwerp, Bremen, or Hamburg will 
surely seck southern ports, for a continuous railway 
to Genoa and Leghow will induce manufacturers 
and producers to employ tho nearest route. 

Permit tho undersigned to express the hope that 
soon an American steamship line will be established 
to connect tho ports ofsthe Mediterrancan with the 
shores of the United States. [twill be calculated to 
largely increaso the commerce between the countrics 
bordoring on that sea and this continent, and yield 
to thoso who establish it safe and large returns upon 
thoir investments. 


Again, his honor the chargé d'affaires of 
Greece acknowledges my letter to him in the 
following: 


(Semi-official.] 
Leaarion ov mis Maszsry, Kixe or GRENON, 
WASHINGTON, April 25, 1870, 


\TExtract.] 

+ k z EA x % 

Ido not hositate to say that n direct steam com- 
munication between the two countries would, I am 
convinced, be one of the most efficient ways of secur- 
ing that very desirable result, and prove to both of 
high national importunec. j j = 

Greece is rich in all the natural products of tem- 
perate climes. Her oils, her wines, her fruits are 
second to none; her marbles too fumous to require 
comment. In return all American manufactures, 
agricultural, houschold and otber machinery and 
implements in particular would find there an easy 
and advantageous market. 


In this connection I also gratefully acknowl- 
edge the favor of perusal of valuable. com- 
mercial statistics of the Austrian and Hunga- 
rian. monarchy, kindly tendered to me. by his 
excellency the euvoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary of that country. 

In regard to the Austrian monarchy the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from Hon. John Jay, 
our minister to the Austrian court, will find its 
application : 


$ E3 i 


[Extract.] 


LEGATION or THE UNITED STATES, 
WASHINGTON, September 8, 1869. 
+ E3 & g% * $. + i + ES 

It is so clearly for the advantage of Austria to 
secure for her chief sca-port the proper trade, now 
diverted to the benefit of Prussia, that I am inclined 
to anticipate on the part of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, whose present policy is liberal und progress- 
ive, such action in this regard as will conduce not 
only to the commerce of the empire, but to the im- 
portant interests whieh you are preparing to de- 
velop. 


Letters from the first commercial houses at 
Lisbon, Cadiz, Malaga, Barcelona, Marseilles, 
Genoa, Leghorn, Messina, Brindisi, ‘Trieste, 
Constantinople, Port Said, Alexandria, and 
Algiers have been received by the company 


of this steamship line, and leading journals 
of Europe advocate the enterprise. 
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The Swiss Government is so anxious for the 
achievement of a line of steamers from this 
country to Genoa that she has offered $20,000 
as contribution for the transportation of her 
mails. 

Egypt has volunteered either to take stock 
in the company or to give a direct subsidy. 
Greece would in a similar manner contribute 
toward organizing a direct and continuous inter- 
course by steam with our country. Other 
countries will use still greater efforts to make 
this important enterprise a complete success ; 
in fact, the combined interest manifested justi- 
fies the expectation that this American steam 
line not-only will be lucrative and highly bene- 
ficial, but that it will be the powerful vanguard 
of similar American ventures on every sea. 

Before I close my remarks I may be per- 
mitted to say a word in regard to our southern 
ports, which the new line proposes to embrace. 
A mere glance at the sea-front of our conti- 
nent will make it readily appear that internal 
improvements and the remarkable energy of 
her citizens, rather than natural advantages, 
have made New York a great commercial em- 
poriam. 
nor in desirable proximity to the ocean; the 
influences of winter and the necessity of arti- 
ficial defenses are grave objections. 

Norfolk, in contrast, has a spacious harbor, 
with deep water, universally mild climate, and 
military advantages. Sheltered behind the Vir- 
ginia capes, it possesses the same preéminent 
advantages as a sea-port on the Atlagtic which 
San Francisco, guarded by the Golden Gate, 
enjoys on the Pacific. .Her port is and will 
be intimately connected with the existing and 
prospective system of canals, rivers, railways, 
and inland lakes. Througha combination of 
physical circumstances it presents gcograph- 
ical, commercial, and defensive features per- 
tinent to the proposed legislation contemplat- 
ing the establishment of steamship lines. Nor- 
folk is one of the natural termini of great high- 
ways to the sea, being the most favorable 
outlet for the valuable resources and traffic of 
the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, and her port 
the natural gateway to the air-line trade with 
southern Europe and the Orient. 

The stretch of country which lies west of the 
Alleghany mountains, embracing the cities of 
Pittsburg, Wheeling, Columbus, Toledo, Cin- 
cinnati, and Louisville, and the States of Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, 
Nebraska, and even those further south, are 
directly interested in this new and cheap line 
of transit, and will participate in the imme- 
diate results growing out of the Government 
patronage in favor of this grand conception 
tending to national progress and greatness. 
The topography of the country lying within 
its scope plainly indicates to the mind of the 
statesman, merchant, and soldier what vast 
interests are involved in this magnificent yet 
very feasible scheme. I venture the opinion 
that this route will, in the near future, become 
the central channel of commerce from the 
northern lakes to the verge of the Atlantic 
slope, receiving support from the domestic 
production of two fifths of our whole territory. 
A direct water and railway line from the Ohio 
to the Virginia capes will irresistibly deflect 
the agricultural and industrial treasures from 
over one million square miles of country, and 
gather the trade of the net-work of railroads 
and fifteen hundred miles of river navigation 
embraced in this area. When consummated, 
this work will become unquestionably a sub- 
lime element of onward progress, indicating 


the genius of the energized millions of free- | 


men who, under the inspirations of Christianity 
and peace, are in this liberal epoch entering 
upon a career of material development which 
aggregates the sum of individual successes in 
majestie forms of enterprise unparalleled in 
the history of the world. 


Her harbor is neither commodious | 


Payment of Pensions, 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN M. CREBS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 12, 1870. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. 
R. No. 1987) to define. the daties of pension agents, 


to prescribe the manner of paying pensions, and for 
other purposes— 


Mr. CREBS said : 


Mr. Spsaxer: The subject of the proper i 


method of paying pensions to those brave men 
who have lost limbs in their country’s service, 
or have sacrificed their health upon its altar, 
and to the wives, mothers, fathers, or children 
of those who have died that their country might 
live, has for a long time past attracted the 
attention of those interested in the welfare of 
the nation’s brave defenders. And while all 
will admit that the pittance granted as pen- 
sion to the recipients of the same is wholly 
inadequate to the services rendered, yet all 
agree that under the circumstances it is the 
best the Government can do at the present 
time in their behalf. 

But while we cannot do better, in amount, for 
these recipients now, it is a burning shame to 
the Government that by her laws it is rendered 
so difficult and expensive to the pensioners to 
obtain the little mite granted them bythe ‘ best 
Government on earth.” Nine tenths of these 
pensioners are poor, deprived of limbs or 
health, or protectors, by the ravages of war; 
and in many, yea, very many cases, their only 
support is the Government aid in the way of 
their pension; and yet we, under our present 
laws, permit them ty be paid but-twice a year, 
and require of them an expense of ten or twenty 
dollars to make their semi-annual collections. 
This is all wrong, and should be prevented if 
a way can be found to that end. . 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions on the 
18th of December last presented to this House 
a bill which, I am free to admit, in some of its 
features is an improvement on the present sys- 
tem of paying pensions, and since that time, 
by amendments offered, coming from the same 
committee, they have improved their bill as 
first introduced, and in an important particu- 
lar, by the amendment. last offered, directing 
payments to be made quarterly instead of semi- 


annually, as under the present system. But | 


still the bill, according to my judgment, fails 
to meet the great wants of pensioners, and for 


that reason, on the 12th day of January last, [| 
prepared and submitted to the House a bill | 
which was referred to the Committee on Inva- | 


lid Pensions, and which I was permitted by 
the House on the 25th of February last to offer 


as a substitute for the bill now before the} 
House, which bill, with an amendment to the | 
first section, I send to the Clerk’s desk to be! 


read. ; 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert | 


the following: 


That all pensioners of the United States, whether | 
of the military, naval, or marine service, from and | 


after the Ist day of January, 1871, shall be paid such 
pensions as they may be entitled to by law, quarterly, 
at the county seats of each and every county, and at 
the scatofjusticein parishes of the several States and 
‘Territories of the Union in which said pensioners may 
at the timebe domiciled on the Ist days in the montis 
of January, April, July, and October, in each and 
every ycar,exceptwhenthe istdays ofthe saidmonths 
may be on Sundays, and in such cases, then on the 


next days thereafter; andin the District of Columbia |: 
: or any other oath made necessary or proper by the 
; provisions of this bill, shall be deemed guilty of 
_perjary, and on conviction thereof shall be inpr 


payment shall be made at the oilicc of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, and not elsewhere: Provided, 
That payment ts persons laboring under legal dis- 


abilities may be made to the guardians of such per- : 


sons: And provided further, That pensions payable 
to persons in foreign countries may be made accord- 
ing to the provisions of existing laws. i 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the several 
postmasters at the county seis of countiesand atthe 
seat of justice in parishes of the several States 


Territories of the Union are hereby made and consti- | 
tuted exoficio pension agents of the United States,and ii 


 winister anyo 
| the provisions of this bill, and he or she is authorized 
: ta use a sceal, to be prescribed by the Commissioner 
| of Pensions, to verify their signatures to all papers; 


i in the discretion of the court or jury trying the san 


shali, in addition to the bonds now required by law, 
be further required to enter into additional bond in 
the penal sum of $5,000, payabie to the United States 
of America, conditioned for the faithful performance 
of all the duties required of them by this act, which 
bond shall be given with one or moresceuritiés to bo 


| approved by the collector of internal revenue of the 


United States in the district in which said county 
may be located, or by a judge of a State court exer- 
cising common law jurisdiction over the county or 
parish where such postmaster and ex oficio pension 
agent may reside. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That such post- 
masters and ex oficio pension agents shall be re- 
quired to pay all pensions duc in their respective 
counties or parishes to such pensioners as may be 
domiciled or permanently resident therein, and nonc 
others, such payment to be made on or before the 
3d days of said months of January, April, July, and 
October, in cach and_ every year, free of any charge 
whatever to the pensioners; and for such service the 
postmaster and cx oficio pension agent shall receive 
for every pensioner paid by him for the Government 
and for each payment so made by him the. sum of 
thirty cents, to. be paid to them through the Post 
Office Department of the Government, 

BEC. 4, And be it further enacted, That all necessary 
vouchers upon which pensions shall be paid shall 
be prepared at the office of the Commissioner of. 
Pensions, and under his auspices, and he is hereby 
authorized to cmploy such additional clerks as may 
be necessary for him to carry this act into effect, 
not however, exceeding , such vouchers to be 
prepared one month betore the date when the pen- 
sions are duo and payable by the provisions of this 
act, and such vouchers so prepared, together with a 
complete list of all pensioners in the county or parish, 
shall be transmitted by mail to the postmaster and 
ex oficio pension agentin such county at least one 
month, as aforesaid, before the payment of pensions 
is due. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That immediately 
on the receipt of the vouchers and list of pensioners, 
as provided in section four ofthis act, it shall be the 
duty of the postmaster and ex oficio pension agent 
residing at the county seat to make immediate in- 
quiry and examination as to the correctness of the 
list furnished him, as provided in section four of this 
act, and to this end he may require all pensioners to 
exhibit to him their pension certificates, either by 
themselves, or by some friend who will swear before 
such postmaster and ex officio pension agent that he 
received it from such pensioner, thathe is personally 
acquainted with him or her, and that such pensioner 
on the day of the presentation of such pension cer- 
tificate is & residont of such county, and stating also 
how long such residence has continned, and also 
stating what county and State he was last a resident 
of, in case of removal; and said postmaster and «e 
officio pension agentis hercby further authorized to 
examine any pensioner or other witness under oath 
to fully satisfy himself of their indentity and claim 
to pension; and after thus fully examining the list of 
pensioners furnished him, and making such correc- 
tions, if any he may find to be proper, carefully noting 
deaths, removals, and insuch case the county, if 
known, to which they have removed, and any other 
information, he may consider of interest, or which 
may from time to time be required of him by the 
Commissioner of Pensions, be shall, at least ten days 
before the day of paying pensions, as provided in 
this act, return said list of pensions corrected by him 
as aforesaid, or by mail, to the Commissioner of 
Pensions. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That on the re- 
eeipt of the pension list as aforesaid by the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions he shall carefully examine and 
file the same away in his office; and of those entitled 
to pensions he shall note the amount, and at least 
three days before pensions are due, as provided in 
this act, he shall make out in the namo of each 

ensioner a warrant on the Assistant Treasurer at 
New York for the exact sum due the pensioner at 
such quarterly payment, and shall transmit for all 
pensioners in the county to the postmaster and ex 
officio pension agent of the county, requiring him to 


| take the necessary proof in each case, and upon the 


proof as required by tho Commissioner of Pensious 
being made he shall thereupon pass over to the 
pensioner the warrant, taking his receipt upon the 
voucher for the same, and he shall thereupon im- 
mediately transmit such vouchers to the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, Thatthepostmaz- 
ters and ex officio pension agents provided for in this 


i actare hereby authorized to administer all oaths that 


ty in preparing the vouchers, or ad- 
roaths that may benecessary under 


; 
and any pensioner or witness whoskajl swear falsely, 
or who shall mako a falseaflirmation to any voucher, 


oned not less than one nor more than three yea 


st any person or persons, 
onation or false swearing, or 
any other way or manner to procune & pension or any 
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payment of pension whatever from the United States 
Government, shall be deemed to be guilty of a high 
misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be 
Gnod in any sum not less than $100 nor more than 
$1,000, and be imprisoned not exceeding two years, 
in the discretion of the court or jury trying the case. 

Sec.9.' And be it further enacted; That the payment 
to be made to the postmasters and ex oficio pension 
agents.for their services under: the provisions of 
this bill shall be paid to them through the Post Office 
Dopartment of the Government, in such manner as 
may be agreed on between the, Postmaster General 
and the Secretary of the Interior; and it is hereby 
made the duty of the Commissioner of Pensions, in 
his annual report, to give the whole number of 
pensioners on the rolls; the number in each branch 
of the service, and for what servico the pensions 
were granted; the number of the several different 
rates; the number added to the list during the year; 
the number dropped by reason of death, marriage, 
or other cause; the total amount paid for pensions 
during the year; and the separate amount paid to 
postmasters and ew officio pension agents for their 
services rendered under tho provisions of this act. 

Sze. 10. And be it further enacted, That in cases 
where from sickness or any other cause pensioners 
cannot come personally to the county seat for pay- 
inent, thatthe postmaster and ex officio pension agent 
is hereby required to go to their residence and take 
the necessary proof, and mako the payment at the 
expense of the pensioner: Provided, ‘That in addi-~ 
tion to what is paid him by the Government under 
the provisions of this bill he or sho shall not be per- 
mitted. to chargo such pensioner above ton cents a 
mile going to his or her place of residence. 

Sro. I1. And be it further enacted, That tho office 
of ponsion agont, and everything connected thero- 
with as now provided by law, from imd after the date 
when this law shall go into effect be, and the same 
are hereby, repoaled. i 

SEC. 12, And beit further enacted, That this actshall 
take effect and be in force from and after tho 1st day 
of January, 1871. 


_ Mr. CREBS. Mr. Speaker, some two or 
three weeks after I had offered this bill for the 
-action of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Lawrence] presented a bill containing 
many of the provisions to be found in this; 
and on the 25th of February, another bil, 
almost a copy, was introduced by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Buruer,] and 
in the particulars in which his bill differs from 
this, if considered by the House as practica- 
ble, will suit my views and wishes, and, ag I 
believe, the wants. of pensioners better than 
mine. — His bill proposes that payments. shall 
tie made bimonthly;. this, that they shall be 
paid quarterly, and in that respect, if practica- 
hie, I prefer his bill to this. Butit was a ques- 
tion which was carefully considered by myself 
before offering this bill, and I came to the con- 
clusion that quarterly was as often as payments 
could be made in justice to the Government, 
and I am happy to find that the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, which E am satisfied is 
endeavoring to labor for the best interests of 
both the Government and the pensioner, have 
on reflection been willing to adopt the views 
expressed in this bill, so far at least as quar- 
terly payments are concerned, and I trust the 
House will go even farther than the committee 
have gone, and adopt the bill as a whole which 

I have presented. 

Ido not, Mr. Speaker, desire to trespass 
upon the time of the House in any extended 
remarks on the bill under consideration, but 
will simply call attention to the purposes in- 
tended, and leave tothe sound judgment of the 
House the propriety of its adoption. 

The first section provides that payment of 
pensions shall be made quarterly at the county 
seat of each county and the seat of justico of 
each parish in the United States, and at the 
office of the Commissioner of Pensions, in the 
city of Washington; and by the amendment I 
offer it is farther provided that pensioners liv- 
ing in foreign. countries shall be paid under 
existing laws, and that persons laboring under 
legal disabilities shall be paid through or to 
their legal guardians, 

The second section provides that the post- 
masters at all county seats, or seats of justice 
in parishes, shall be ex officio pension agents, 
and are required to give bond for the faithful 

. performance of their duties, in addition to the 
bonds now required of them by law, in the sum 


of $5,000, or in such other sum as the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions may name, to be given with 
securities, to be approved by the collector. of 
internal revenue of the district, or by a judge 
of a State court exercising-common law juris- 
diction over the county or parish where such 
postmaster and ex oficio pension agent shall 
reside. 

The third section provides that postmasters 
shall be ex officio pension agents, and shall 
pay all pensioners in their counties or parishes 
in three days after the Ist days of January, 
April, July, and October in each year, free of 
charge, to the pensioners, and shall receive 
from the Government thirty cents for each pay- 
ment, making $1 20 for each pensioner per year, 
the same to be paid through the Post Office De- 
partment by the Government to the pension 
agent. ‘The number of pensioners now on the 
rolls in round figures is two hundred and forty 
thousand, and to pay them by this method will 
cost the Government about two hundred and 
eightythousand dollars per year, while under the 
present system the two hundred and forty thou- 
sand pensioners, in order to collect their small 
pittance from the Government, mustpay at the 
very lowest calculation the sum $1,200,000 per 
annum; and this would be only supposing the 
charge to each pensioner for drawing his semi- 
annual payment, $2 50, and I appeal to the 
pensioners throughout this broad land to say 
whether I have not placed it rather below than 
above the real cost of collection ; and while it 
costs the Government much, I am free to say 
it can pay it more cheaply than the pensioner 
can collect it; and whether it can or not, itis 
the duty of the Government to see that its pen- 
sioners receive the full sum given them by 
law, and that no part of it shall go into the 
pockets of claim agents or middle men, between 
the Government and the recipient of its bounty. 

The fourth section provides that all necessary 
vouchers, upon which pensions are to be paid, 
shall be prepared at the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, and under his auspices, and 
he is authorized to supply such additional clerks 
as may be necessary, and, while I am not pre- 
pared to say just what number of clerks may be 
necessary, | think I can safely say to the House 
that an additional number of fifty, at first-class 
salaries of $1,200 each per year, aggregating 
the sum of $60,000, will be ample for the addi- 
tional labor by this bill added to the office of 
Commissioner of Pensions. The section fur- 
ther provides that one month before the pen- 
sions are due and payable, by the provisions 
of this bill, the vouchers prepared, together 
with a list of all the pensioners in the county 
or parish, shall be transmitted by mail to the 
postmaster and ex officio pension agent at least 
amonth, as I have before stated, before the 
payment of pensions is due, thus giving to the 
Commissioner of Pensions two months in-which 
to prepare vouchers before payment, and three 
months in which to prepare vouchers and keep 
up accounts with the pensioners. 

The fifth section provides that so soon. as 
the postmaster shall receive the vouchers and 
the list of pensioners, as provided in the fourth 
section, he shall make immediate inquiry and 
examination as to the correctness of the list 
furnished him by the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, and that for the protection of the Gov- 
ernment he shall be invested with the right of 
requiring all pensioners in his county or par- 
ish to come before him and exhibit their pen- 
sion certificates. And that he may in all cases 
know that the party holding the certificate is 
the real party to whom the pension is due, the 
agent by this section is authorized to require of 
him an oath of identity; and if the pension 
agent should not be fully satisfied by the oath 
of the party alone of identity, for the better 
protection of the Government the agent is 
authorized to require other witnesses to prove 
that the party holding the certificate is the 


real party entitled to the pension. And on the’ 
other hand, to prevent unreasonable exactions 
it is provided that a friend of the pensioner 
may present the certificate, who shall prove 
to the satisfaction of the postmaster and ex 
officio pension agent that he received it from 
the pensioner, and that on the date of present- 
ation the pensioner was living and a resident 
of the county or parish in which he claimed 
to reside, and that he or she was really the 
person named in the certificate. 

And the section further, in general, requires 
the agent to satisfy himself of the identity and 
claim to pension of every one who in per- 
son or by proxy may present a certificate for 
his inspection, thus rendering it morally im- 
possible that any fraud can be practiced upon 
the Government by false personation ; and it is 
further made the duty of the agent to carefully 
note, on the list furnished him from the office 
of the Commissioner of Pensions, all deaths 
and removals from the county and tothe county, 
and, if known, to also note the county and State 
from whence they removed or to which they 
removed, and all other information that to him 
may he regarded of interest or that may be 
asked of him by the Commissioner of Pensions 
atanytime. And after he shall thus have com- 
pleted the list of pensioners for his county, at 
least ten days before the days of paying pen- 
sions, he shall return the list by mail to the 
Commissioner of Pensions, for his information 
as to the number and names of pensioners to 
be paid ig said county or parish, 

It’seems to me that by this system the Gov- 
ernment can know and will know the locality 
of every pensioner upea the rolls, and can in 
no event be compelled to pay any but those 
entitled by law to pensions; and it will have 
an agentin the immediate vicinity to give notice 
whenever a pension under the law. should 
cease, or when by the increased disability of 
the claimant the pension should be enlarged; 
and it will inaugurate a system whereby the 
Government can exercise a fatherly supervis- 
ion over the conduct and wants of the pen- 
sioners upon its bounty. 

The sixth section provides that so soon as 
the list of pensioners in each county or any 
county or parish shall be returned to and re- 
ceived by the Commissioner of Pensions, cor- 
rected as it may be by the postmaster, it shall 
be his duty, after its examination, to note the 
amount due each person inscribed upon the 
list, and carefully file the same away for future 
reference ; and that he shall then make out, in 
the name of each pensioner, a warrant on the 
Assistant Treasurer at New York for the exact 
sum due the several pensioners in the county 
or parish for the quarterly payment next: pre- 
ceding, and shall transmit the warrants for all 
pensioners in the county or parish to the post- 
master at the county seat, requiring him to 
take the necessary proofs in each case; and 
having, as he will, the vouchers prepared at 
the office of the Commissioner of Pensions in 


-his hands, he will require of them such proofs 


as are now required by law or by order of the 
Pension Bureau; and when he has taken such 
proofs as shall be required to prove the right 
of the applicant to payment all the agent has 
to-do is to hand over to the pensioner the war- 
rant intended for him, and already made out 
in his or her name, and for such warrant take 
a receipt from the pensioner upon the back or 
at the foot of the voucher, so the proofs for 
the right to the payment and the receipt for ihe 
same shall appear together. 

By this system no money passes through the 
hands of agents. All the Government has’ to 
do is to place quarterly in the hands of the 
Assistant Treasurer at New York. the sum 
required to make the payment, and the Com- 
missioner draws upon that fund, in favor of 
the pensioner, in his, the pensioner’s, own 
name, and unless by forgery no one can obtain 
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the fund but the pensioner alone. It may pos- 
sibly be urged that such drafts might be forged 
or an indorsement on them forged, and thus 
the money be lost either to the Government or 
the pensioner; and J admit this might be so, 
but it is certainly no easier to be done than 
under the present system. Now the money 
itself is not paid, but a draft on some bank 
or Government depository is given the pen- 
sioner, and he or she only draws the money 
by indorsing and selling the draft drawn by 
the pension agent of the district in favor of 
the pensioner; and while I know that it would 
be better, if it could be so, that the pensioner 
could go to the Treasury of the Government 
and receive in funds the exact amount due, 
yet as this cannot be done, the safest way is to 
pay by draft drawn in the pensioner’s name; 
and as the Government must have proof that 
the money is being paid to the parties enti- 
tled to receive it, that can be best done by 
having the pensioner go in person to the 
agent of the Government and receive it, and 
thus prevent the possibility of claim agents or 
middle men of any kind interfering and charg- 
ing pensioners for any service or pretended 
services. 

Under the present system, or the system pro- 
posed in the bill of the committee, the pension 
agent of the district fills up the voucher and 
sendsit by mail to the pensioner, requiring him 
to go before some justice of the peace or other 
officer and make oath to the same, and have it 
certified, and if before a justice of „the peace, 
he must take it to the county seat and get an 
additional certificate of magistracy ; and as 
there are necessarily blanks in the voucher to 
be filled, and the least error will reject the 
voucher when returned to the agent, the pen- 
sioner in nearly all cases will go to some pen- 
sion agent to get it properly prepared, and 
must pay the charge for the same, be it little 
or much. And as I have said before, and say 
again, this service, with fees to officers, will 
and does cost the pensioners of the Govern- 
ment not less than $1,250,000 annually. If 
all the pensioners could go direct to the agents, 
and make their proofs there, and receive their 
pay, all this trouble and expense would be 
avoided; but under the present system, as well 
as that proposed by the bill of the committce, 
one agent pays for a large district, and every- 
thing must be done by mail, and my purpose 
by this bill is to bring the agent for paying pen- 
sions and the pensioner face to face, and thus 
effectually destroy, as I believe, the avocation 
of that class of men who have been making 
money at the expense of the country’s brave 
defenders. : 

It may be urged, Mr. Speaker, and has been 
urged on this floor, that many postmasters 
will be too ignorant to attend to this duty; 
and it has been charged by the gentleman 
from Missouri, chairman of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, in effect, that the post- 
masters as a class are unscrupulous swin- 
dlers and unworthy the confidence of any one. 
I do not wish to do the gentleman injustice, 
and. therefore quote his exact language. He 
says: 

“Most of the postmasters in the country have 
some trading establishment in which the post office 
is kept. Some of them are not of a kind that favor- 


ably impresses the stranger who tooksin upon it 
while the stage is waiting for the mail to 


pensioners in the county. The head of the estab- 
lishment is the claim agent for all of them. 
a monopoly of the business licensed by your laws. 


be dis- | 
tributed. This becomes the headquarters of ail the : 


He has || v% ; cures ne 
i| high misdemeanor, and, en conviction, shall be | 


‘the pensioner’s money first comes to his hands, from | 
which an amount of toll can be taken limited only 


fully discharged. Surely none can deny that facili- 
ties are here afforded for iniquity, and as broad afield 
opened for fraud and oppression as the most unseru- 
pulous could desire. Far better to go on as we are 


and patiently ‘suffer the ills’ of the present system 


than fly to others’ still more oppressive and grind- 
ing. Now the poor pensioner has somelittle chance 
to avoid the agent’s despotism ; then he would have 
none. 


I was surprised to hear from the gentleman 
a charge so bold and so broadly made. We 
know that under present Republican rale cor- 
ruption stalks broadcast throughout the length 
and breadth of the land; that the offices of 
the Government have been used simply to 
advance party ends; that devotion to party, 


and not merit or capacity, has been the rule of 


appointment, and stealing and plunder the 
order of the day. But I did not eXpect to hear 
the gentleman who holds so high a place in his 
party make so grave a charge. ‘These post- 
masters, as well as the present pension agents, 
are the appointees of the present Administra- 
tion, and if one class of appointees are so cor- 
rupt may not the others be equally so? But, 
Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to be regarded as 
indorsing the charge made by the gentleman, 
and I think he ought, out of respect for the 
President, at least have exempted his aged 
father from so sweeping a statement as I have 
quoted. J have faith to believe that the post- 
masters of the country have. both ability and 
honesty sufficient to perform all the duties 
required of them by this bill; and that pen- 
sioners in this way will be better, far better 
protected than by any other system that has 
been advanced on this floor. It is not really 
required that postmasters shall keep accounts 
cither with the pensioners or the Government. 
All the accounts will be kept at the office of 
the commissioner. No money passes through 
the hands of the postmasters; they simply by 
this system receive quarterly a parcel of drafts 
drawn in favor of parties named in each, and 
in payment their whole duty consists in taking 
the proofs, delivering the warrant, and taking 
the pensioner’s receipt, and then returning the 
vouchers with the receipts upon the same to 
the Commissioner of Pensions at Washington 
city. 

‘he seventh section provides that postmas- 
ters, and ex officio pension agents, may admin- 
ister all. necessary oaths in preparing vouch- 
ers, or that may be necessary to prove the 
identity of the claimant ; and it also author- 
izes them to procure a seal to be prescribed by 
the Commissioner of Pensious, to verify their 
signatures to all papers necessary for them to 
sign; and the section further provides that any 
pensioner or witness who shall make a false 
oath or affirmation to any voucher or any 
other oath made necessary by this act, shall be 
guilty of perjury, and on conviction shall be 
imprisoned not less than one nor more than 
three years, in the discretion of the court or 
jury trying the same, this section being in- 
tended to place every safeguard possible to pre- 
vent frauds upon the Government. 

‘The cighth section provides that any pension 
agent made or appointed under the provisions of 
this bill, who shall knowingly, willfully, or for 


he purpose of defrauding the Government, or | 


Isi 


aiding therein, aid, abet, advise, or a 


l any person or persons, by false representa- 


tions or personation, or by false swearing, or 
in any other way or manner, to procure a pen- 
sion, or any payment of pension whatever from 
the Government, shall be deemed guilty of a 


fined not less than S100, nor more ihan 31,000, 


and be imprisoned not exceeding two years, | 
in the discretion of the court or jury trying | 


the same. : 
‘The ninth section simply provides how pay- 


ment shall be made by the Government to the 


postmasters for services rendered by them | 
under the provisions of this bill, which canan ; 


all cases, ar in nearly all cases, be done by 


4 
li 


i 


| the Government cannot exceed $400,000. 


their simply withholding money in their hands 
belonging to the Government in favor of the 
Post Office Department, and the settlement 
of the same can be made in the city here, 
between the Post Office Department and the 
Department of the Interior. 

Jt often happens, Mr. Speaker, that a pen- 
sioner is so enfeebled by disease as to be un- 
able to leave his home, and under any law we 
can pass it will cost such a one something to 
draw a pension, A magistrate will not go to his 
house without pay oftentimes, and it seems to 
meit would be unjustand lead to serious wrongs 
to require the Government to send an agent to 
his or her home to pay the amount of pension 
due at the expense wholly of the Government; 
for were this so many might claim, for con- 
venience merely, that their pension be paid at 
iheir home, and as a compromise between the 
right of the pensioner to be paid and the Gov- 
ernment to be protected, the tenth section pro- 
vides that in cases of sickness or for any other 
cause pensioners cannot come personally to 
the county seat for payment, the postmaster 
and ex officio pension agent shall be required 
to go to their residence, and take the neces- 
sary proof and make the payment, and the 
Government shall pay the same for such pay- 
ment as is provided in the bill for all others, 
but that the pensioner shall pay the expenses 


í Of going, not exceeding, however, ten cents per 


mile, one way, in the performance of this duty. 


: Under circumstances of this kind the pensioner, 


if sick, would be required to pay such expenses 
under the present system; and to prevent im- 
position on the Government this bill is intended 
to be framed so as to make it to the interest 
of each pensioner to come to the county seat 
for payment, but in cases where he or she can- 
not come that they still may get their pay. 

The eleventh section simply repeals all former 
laws on the subject; and the twelfth section 
provides the law shall go into effect on the Ist 
day of January, 1871. 

Ihave thus, Mr. Speaker, briefly stated the 
scope, the object, and the intentions had in 
view in offering this bill for the consideration 
of the House, and I trust it may commend 
itself to its candid judgment. A change in our 
method of paying pensions is certainly needed. 
Under our present system we have, I believe, 
some fifty-nine peusion agents ; and it has been 
stated upon this floor that their average salary 
is $7,000, making a total of $418,000 to be 
paid by the Government in the way of salary 
alone, In addition to this sum paid by the 
Government, as I have before stated, not less 
than $1,250,000 has to be paid yearly by the pen- 
sioners themselves to enable them to get their 
yearly stipend from the Government, making an 
aggregate, as the expenses of payment yearly 
of pensions, of the enormous sum of nearly 
two million dollars; and in addition to this, all 
the postage, amounting to thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars, must be added, while under 
the system here proposed the whole ae 

he, 
cost of postage will be less, for while, as pro- 
posed by the bill of the committee, the pension 
agent of the disirict must correspond with each 
pensioner, here the Pension Bureau only cor- 
responds with one man in each county, thus 
largely reducing postage. The system here 
proposed creates no new oflices, but requires 
the service to be performed by those now in 
existence; but it does reduce the number of 
Federal officers of high salary now in exist- 
ence by turning out of office all the pension 
agents we now have; and as it is claimed to 
be the policy of the majority in this House io 
reduce the expenses of the Government, I hope 
they will unite with me in the effort to decrease 
expenses by lessening the number of offices to 
be filled and salaries to be paid. | : 

The gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. BENJA- 
MIN, } in the remarks he submitted to the House 
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on the 15th of March last, when this same sub- 
jéct:was under consideration, declared that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lawrence}. and 
myself, by interposing. objections to his bill, 
had: delayed its passage, and thereby, as he 
states it, ‘‘ have already secured to this pirat- 
ical crew at least $1,000,000.of the pensioners’ 
money,’’ (meaning the postmasters and claim 
agents;) and he adds, ‘‘ Let them answer to 
their constituents.’” ` 

Mr. Speaker, I tell the gentleman it will 
afford me pleasure always to answerto my con- 
stituents for. my conduct here, and especially 
will it be-a pleasure to. me.so far as my action 
in: regard to this, bill is concerned. It has 
been my:purpose to save the pensioner from 
the.exactions of claim agents, and to require 
that they shall be paid without chargo to them- 
selves, and more frequently than under the 
present law; and if this House shall not con- 
sider it proper to adopt the bill I have-submit- 
ted, or one the same in principle, I will still 
have the satisfaction of knowing that ‘our 
objections’? have accomplished much in the 
right direction, When. the gentleman intro- 
duced his bill, to which I objected, there was 
contained in it a section requiring every pen- 
sioner to pay to the pension agent forty cents 
for each payment made to him for preparing 
his vouchers; which would have taken from 
these poor men and women, if paid quarterly, 
nearly four hundred thousand dollars anny- 
ally, when by the law as it was before, or 
as it now stands, some of them might have 
obtained the services of a friend and saved 
a part, if not all that expense; and we can 
answer to our constituents that by ‘ our ob» 
jections’’ wo have at least done this. Lereis 
a section of tho bill as it came from the com- 
mittee which 1 will ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Suc. 4. And be it further enacted, That as full com- 
pensation for the preparation of the vouchers and all 
othor service attending the paymont of cach pen- 
sion tho pension agont shall bo entitled to a feo of 
forty conts, and no more, which may be deducted trom 
tho amount duo cach pensioner; and any pension 
agent, or othor porson, who shall, directly or indi- 
rootly, tako or recoive or domand a greater sum than 
forty conts for such servico shell forteit and pay tho 


sum of $500 for onch offense, to bo recovered by in- 


dictment in any court of competent jurisdiction. 


Mr, CREBS. We can answer to our con- 
stituents that by ‘our objections’ we com- 
pelled an amendment to tho bill of the com- 
mittee saving to the pensioners all this, and in 
that regard at least we will be sustained by this 
House and by the country, even though the 
bill of the committee may now pass. And, 
Mr. Speaker, we can answer farther to our 
constituents that ‘ our objections” have forced 
from the committee an additional amendment, 
whereby payments will be made to pensioners 
quarterly instead of semi-annually, as the Dill 
read when “our objections’? were made. I 
can answer to my constituents that the ‘‘ob- 
jection’? made by myself was only when the 
bill was. first offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri, [ Mr. Brwsamrn,} on the 13th of 
December last; that since then at all times I 
have been ready to meet. it, believing the sys- 
tem I have proposed to. be better, as before 
remarked. I offered my-bill as a substitute 
on the 12th day of January. last, but that cer- 
tainly has not delayed the gentleman in the 
progress of his bill. 

My: objections were made, Mr. Speaker, 
because 1 know something of the great services 
rendered by the brave men who lost their lives, 
their limbs, or health: in the service of their 
country. 1 know something.of the exactions 
of claim agents when the little stipend allowed 
these men and women is being distributed to 
them by the grateful hand of theirrestored Gov- 
ernment; and knowing these things, I felt ita 
solemn duty of mine to aid, so far as I could, 
these men and women in receiving. all the 
little gratuity granted them by the Government. i 


And for doing so I shall be ever ready to 
answer to my constituents. 

I can answer to my constituents that ‘‘our ob- 
jections,”’ by forcing an amendment to the bill 
of the committee, will certainly save pensioners 
$400,000 annually, and further, a requirement 
that they be paid quarterly; and should the 
objections result in the adoption of the bill I 
have offered it will save to the pensioners not 
less than $1,250,000 annually, and save to the 
Government a large sum at the same time by 
disposing of a large number of high-salaried 
officers and permitting the same work to be 
done by officers who will be ever necessarily 
retained, and by precautions which will ren- 
der it morally impossible that the Government 
can be defrauded. 

One word more, Mr. Speaker, and I am 
done. I appeal to this House in behalf of the 
two hundred and forty thousand pensioners of 
the Government to pass this bill, or one sim- 
ilar to it in principle; and I will say again 
that if deemed practicable by the House I will 
freely abandon this in favor of the one offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Burver,] which is the same in principle and 
almost the same in language, except he pro- 
poses paying bimonthly, while this is quar- 
terly, and for that reason, if practicable, I 
prefer his to this. . 

But, sir, something in addition to the bill 
of the committee should be passed; some- 
thiug to emancipate the pensioner wholly from 
the power of claim agents should be enacted, 
The bill of the committee in its present greatly 
improved shape still requires that the pen- 
sioner shall pay all expenses of making his 
proof of identity, and great wrongs may thus 
be still perpetrated upon him or her. Let us 
cut loose from all possibility of this; let us 
inaugurate a new system by the passage of this 
bill; let it go out to the country that it is the 
determination of this Congress that. the na- 
tion’s pensioners are the nation’s wards, and 
that they shall be protected in the collection 
of the Jast cent due them from the Govern- 
ment, 

Sir, I have stood by the side of the cot of 
many a wounded, sick, and dying soldier of 
the Republic, far away from iriënds and home 
and loved ones. Ihave known their sufferings, 
and have sympathized in the same, and I felt 
then, and feel now, that this country owes to 
them a debt of gratitude it can never ade- 
quately repay. Many of them are now sleep- 
ing in the land of the stranger, in graves 
unmarked and unknown. 

“Their bones aro on the southern hills, 
And on the southern plain, 
By brook and river, Inko and rill, 
And by the roaring main.” 

Let us, then, do justice to their widows and 
loved ones they have left behind. Let us prove 
by our actions that they did not fall in vain; 
that by their fall their country was saved, and 
saved to he grateful and do full justice to her 
fallen sons. 


Naval Appropriations. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. S. COX, 
OF NEW YORK, 
fx tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 17, 1870, 

On tho bill (H. R. No. 1533) making appropriations 
for the naval service for the year ending June 30, 
1871. 

Mr. COX. In the remarks which I propose 
to submit on this bill I will endeavor to echo 
the hope of the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
[Mr. WASHBURN, ] who reported it, that upon 
naval affairs Congress will profit by the experi- 
erce of the past and adopt a policy which the 
experience of other countries has demonstrated 
to-be efficient, economical, and wise. Hitherto 


in these matters of the Navy we have disre- 
garded experience, foreign and domestic. 
This disregard has led. to a system of ineffi- 
ciency, waste, and unwisdom, I could show 
that the former Secretary, Mr. Welles, is not 
responsible for this-system or lack of system. 
His admonitions in the winter of 1867-68 were 
unheeded by Congress and its committees. He 
was notthen consulted on the ill-judged and in- 
discriminate reduction of expenditures. His 
letters then to the committees show this. Espe- 
cially his earnest protest to Mr. Pike, chairman 
of Naval Affairs inthis House, of February 14, 
1868, is full of meaning. It is especially so 
when we recall his subsequent official report 
and letters of January 29, 1869, to Senator 
Grimes, and of February 3, 1869, to Mr. Pike. 
In the former he said: 

“If those who succeed me are embarrassed for tho 
want of vessels or means, it will be through no fault 
of mine. Itis a satisfaction to know that the De- 
partment is not responsible for the perishing and 
non-etficient condition of our naval vessels, which 


remain at the wharves unfitted and unrepaired for 
service.” 


In the letter of February 3, 1869, he said, 
referring to the reductions of his estimates by 
the Senate: 


** The country has many millions of dollars in ves- 
sels, docks, wharves, buildings, and other property 


-at the several navy-yards, requiring constant care 


and protection; and to neglect needful repairs, 
whereby this immense property, the accumulations 
of years, shall perish and decay, is not deemed by 
the Department true economy.” 

Tn these extracts is to be found the fullest 
justificatidn of Secretary Welles aud the con- 
demnation of his assailants. If it be true that 
our Navy is now the by-word and scorn of 
the earth, as is represented; if the appropria- 
tions for indispensable improvements in navy- 
yards suggested by him were declined by Con- 
gress ; if Congress refused on his request to 
keep the buildings, docks, channels, wharves, 
and grounds in proper condition; if protec- 
tion to our countrymen and our commerce 
abroad has been weakened by the inefficiency 
of our Navy and by our bungling economy; if 
the Committee on Appropriations failed tocon- 
fer with or to appreciate the recommendations 
of the late Secretary, Mr. Welles; if the pub- 
lic service has been crippled by the legislation 
of the last Congress, it sprung from no neglect, 
no incompetence of that Secretary. He antici- 
pated just such charges of neglect when he 
Said: 

“Tfupon a change of Administration it shall be 
said, as was remarked soon after the last ministerial 
change in Great Britain, that ‘the present Govern- 
inent upon taking ofico wero alarmed when they 
saw tho appearance of decrepitude which our na- 
tional defenses bore—overything had been appar- 
ently pared down to the exact border-line dividing 
eflicicney from inefficiency,’ I shall feel that no 
part of the censure attaches to me and thoso asso- 
ciated with me in the administration ofthis Depart- 

Now, that we have crossed that border-line 
into the region of inefliciency, irresponsibility, 
disorder, and profligacy, we have flippant flings 
and unjust reproaches heaped upon the retired 
Secretary. ‘Lhe country remembers, if this 
House does not, that the present Secretary 
indulged in this vein toward his eminent pred- 
ecessor. But all at once he found, as some 
Yankee humorist suggested, that the Secretary, 
instead of being a log, turned out to be an 
alligator, and the “jolly Secretary,” who in- 
dulged in a rosy hilarity over his predecessor, 
found himselfsuddenly undergoing deglutition! 
The saving of $2,000,000 a year, in *‘theitem of 
coal alone,” when, according to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] the whole 
estimate for the last two years was only 
$150,000 per annum, became the joke of the 
Navy and the nation. We laughed at it here 
until we held both ‘‘our sides.’?. Coal men 
laughed till they became black in the face. 
Midshipmen laughed; admirals by the score, 
commodores by the hundred, joined with the 
old salts, and Neptune himself, dropping his 
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trident in the coal fires of our sea steamers, 
joined in the roar! Even the sedate gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Dawgs, | bav- 
ing laughed here quietly by arithmetic, went 
to New Hampshire with a message from Gen- 
eral Grant for a descending scale on expendi- 
tures, and there standing—a_ majestic figure— 
like a Colossus—oue foot on Mount Pequawket 
and the other on Mount Washington—gave one 
grand ironic guffaw which reached every voter 
of that State, from the sources of the Connee- 
ticut to Portsmouth by the sea, and that roaring 
element thundered the echo upon the shores 
of Rye beach until nature, trembling through 
all her frame, gave signs thatheaven and earth 
appreciated the economy of this Administra- 
tion! 

‘The confused statement of unexpended 
balances, and of refundings and expenditures 
by the present Secretary were, however, too 
serious for laughter. He had asked for $28,- 
205,671 75 forthe ensuingyear, or $7,221,256 78 
more thanMr. Welles asked, and $12,335,135 77 
more than Congress would authorize the year 
before. When I introduced, week after week, 
resolutions of inquiry, they were objected to. 
Then at last I took the floor and exposed, in as 
ample a manner as was then possible, the in- 
efficiency, irresponsibility, and extravagance 
of this rickety Department. Not an officer ia 
the Department but knew my statements were 
correct. . The wonder only was where I got 
them! What answer was vouchsafed? None. 
Why? Was there none to be given? None. 
The editor of the New York Herald in a recent 
issue evidently appreciates the pitiable condi- 
tion of the Department. He is a friend of the 
Department, but even hein a neat bit of irony 
is compelled to say: 


“Any member may got up in Congress and abuse 
the Navy to hisheart’s content,” &c. “This was scen 
in the case of Mr. Cox, when he attacked the Navy 
lately on the floor of Congress, aud, after abusing 
everything connected with the service, he produced 
an array of figures that, if correct, would prove an 
intolerable amount of extravagance against the De- 
partment, It is needless to say that these figures 
were all wrong, and no more stated the act ex- 
penditures of the Navy than they did anything else; 
yet there was nota man on the floor of Congress who 
could answer them. ‘those who desired to refute 
Mr. Cox’s statements were not able to do so for want 
of present information, which it is presumed they 
could have obtained by going to the Navy Depart- 
inent; and in consequence of this Mr. Cox’s figures 
were no doubt swallowed by those who desired to 
believe them. 

“Thus we sco tho necessity of having some onc in 
the naval committees of both Houses who will al- 
ways be ready with the naval budget to explain the 
truth to members when they get up on the floor of 

. Congress and mako assertions not founded on fact. 
What does Mr. Cox care for the interests of a service 
that gives him no votes and cannot put a dime in 
his pocket? There should, however, be some few 
men, among the great body of Congress who have p 
patriotism cnough to try and save tho great bul- 
wark of the nation from the injuries inflicted by 
ignorant pretende When the Navy estimates for 
the year ending Marca 31, 1871, were presented to 
the British House of Commons it was refreshing to 
see the manner in which Mr. Childers got up on the 
floor and explained to the House, item by item, until 
the whole amount (of sixty million dollars in our 
currency) was voted through in spite of the most 
vigorous attacks by the opposition.” 


I am not concerned now so much about my 
array of figures. The confession is that no one. 
here could answer them, right or wrong. The 
editor of the Herald has an exquisite vein at 
times, and a mixed view of the duty of a Con- 
gressman. He is right when he says that we 
need a man here like the late Senator Grimes, 
who had naval affairs at histongue’s end. We 
do need aman here like Mr. Childers, who 
can tell at once and toa shilling what each 
item means. More than ibat, I can say to the | 
editor, what he doubtless means to intimate, 
that we need a man in the Navy who is not the 
tool of others, and who will learn himself of 
our Navy what Mr. Childers knows of the 
British, and who can give intelligent views 
and correct accounts. When such a man ap- 
pears I will be the first to hail him as the 
creator of efficiency, order, and accountabil- | 


ity, and shall be ready with no niggard will to 
vote the amplest means to equip and strengthen 
this arm of our service. 

I would place our service in a position en- 
tirely adequate to the demands of our foreign 
commerce and our relations to other nations. 
I would keep in view the improvements and 
changes in the art of ship-building in wood or 
iron. I would, however, speak plainly. The 
interests of commerce which the Navy is in- 
tended to protect are entirely ignored. We 
have imports and exports—trade and com- 
merce; but we do not carry them on by our 
own navigation. ‘The latter is in utter decrep- 
itude. As it grows, by better legislation, by 
relief from tariif exactions and irredeemable, 
uncosmopolitan paper money, I would enlarge 
the Navy in the same proportion. It is a prob- 
lem I would like some one to solve, whether 
even now, in the depressed condition of our 
fading navigation, we have not as much guard 
from our Navy as our commerce demands, and 
as much in proportion to that demand as we 
ever had! 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hate] 
speaks in high eulogy of the economy of our 
Navy compared with the English. Í am as- 
tounded at his statements, Allow me to offset 
by free quotation from an article in the New 
York ‘Lribune of the Sth May. [n that article 
it is said: 

“In the budgetsubmitted by the British ministry to 
the House of Commons the estimates for the navy are 
£9,250,000, or about forty-tive miliion dollars, with 
which it is expeeted to maintain for the ensuingyear 
a forec of sixty-one thousand men, to keep in com- 
mission onehundred and ninety ships, forty of which 
urge armored vessels, to pay all dock-yard ex- 

and to complete ten first-class ships now 
ilding. Qur Sceretary of the Navy asks an appro- 
priation of Congress of $24,600,000 to maintain a naval 
force of about twelve thousand men and forty vessels, 
not one of which is armored, or ought to be rated as 
first class. Ho does not propose to build any new 
vessels with this money, and his figures represent the 
mere ranning expenses of our Navy for asingle year. 
With half as much money as the British navy costs, 
new ships included, he proposes to maintain only 
one fifth as many vessels and mon. I havo not now 
at hand any data to show the cost of the navies of 
other maritime Powers, but I am safe in asserting 
that the United States has the most expeusive Navy 
in the world in proportion to its effectiveness, and it 
might further be added that we have the most inefii- 
cient Navy in the world.” 


‘Lhe writer of this article gives the causes of 
our naval extravagance. We have, first, five 
hundred idle supernumerary officers under pay; 
second, we maintain useless navy-yards and 
stations, and a force of salaried officers, clerks, 
&c., while there is not work enough for one 
navy-yard. He finds fault, as I did in my 
former speech, with the mode of running the 
Navy by merely naval officers, and not civil- 
jans. He charges that the law has been dis- 
torted, oflicers loaded with high rank, large 
salaries, and easy service, aud appropriations 
diverted to purposes never intended. ‘The 
abuses of placing on duty a large number of 
retired officers to give them full pay, and then 
retirement to make soft places for the pets of 
Admiral Porter, arc cnlarged upon by this 
writer. Of the retired rear admirals all but 
four are on some duty more or less nominal, 
making the list of rear admirals drawing duty 
pay twenty-six! There are fifty-two commo- 
dores on the retired list. When the five-min- 


utes debate comes into play I will endeavor to | 


show up some others of these abuses in this 
connection. í 

Even so able an advocate of a great Navy as 
the New York Herald must take cognizance, 
if not of these abuses, then in general of the 


facts connected with our lost shipping. It 
must know what travelers observe. For in- 


stance, there is not an American merchant 
vessel east of Marseilles; but our squadron 
has lis rendezvous at Nice or Villa Franca. 
They spend our money lavishly, and we pay 
it—in gold! Our officers hobnob with broken- 


down dukes and saunter into the operas. Our ii ments combined, the facts did not appe 


squadron consists of five vessels, having over 
one hundred officers, whose aggregate pay is 
annually $250,000; the number of men, sailors, 
&c., fifteen hundred, whose annual pay is 
$360,000. The expenses of keeping of ships 
in order is $175,000. Total, $785,000. This 
is the least possible sam the ships of this 
squadron can be maintained for, and this in 
gold. The cruise is for three years; so that 
at the end of that time the Government will 
have paid out, for the purpose of letting its offi- 
cers and their families see Europe, $2,355,000, 
and this, too, when one small steamer would 
have answered all the purpose of this large class 
of vessels, and our flag would have been seen 
in more ports than it now is. Our people can 
rest assured that their European squadron is 
naught else but a pic-nic for which they must 
pay the bills. 

Would it not be better if this sum of money 
was expended at homein building up our depots 
of construction and preparing ourselves for the 
future greatness of our country than to thus 
squander the hard earnings of the mechanics 
and farmers who are now taxed to the utmost? 
Or is it essential for us to follow up the ideas 
of Europe to keep a large Navy for the purpose 
of providing a seeming employment and a home 
for its officers? A friend in Florence counted 
no less than twenty-two officers of the United 
States squadron in that city in one hotel on one 
evening. Their vessels were in Spezzia, These 
officers had a month’s leave from their ships, 
and were receiving full pay, and, as they termed 
it, sea service. Here was a sum of $4,400 gone 
from the Government in one month and not 
one cent to show for it! Therefore, I say, 
instead of increasing our admirals and com- 
modores, withdraw one half of our Navy offi- 
cers from the pension or pay rolls of the Gov- 
ernment. We have no use for them so long 
as we have no commerce. 

I said the views of the editor of the New 
York Herald about congressional daty are 
mixed. He seems to think that my remarks 
were superfluous or incorrect, because the 
Navy has no votes to give and cannot put 
money in my pocket. Of course, the latter is 
hardly intended to be an insinuation, I believe 
that no one has ever even hinted that my votes 
here were unduly influenced. ‘Lhe editor of 
the Herald will find much to censure me for, 
and justly; but amid all the jibes, jeers, abuse, 
and denunciation incident to quite a service 
here, I have been compensated tor my failures 
in other respects by the consciousness of ofti- 
cial probity. And if there are no votes to be 
had I may say, what I have not yet said, be- 
cause it would hardly have been in good taste, 
that I am not here so much by my own consent 
as by the partiality of friends. But being here, 
and from the metropolis of commerce, more 
interested than any other city in the efficiency of 
the Navy, I would be wanting as a Representa- 
tive, and especially asa member of the Opposi- 
tion, whose duty is inquiry and criticism, if I 
did not, even at therisk of error now and then, 
and in the absence and refusal of authentic 
information, lay bare the iniquities, imbecil- 
ities, and extravagance of this branch of the 
public service. 

Why, then, was not the resolution of inquiry 
which I offered early in the session passed and 
my speech answered? Because the resolution 
was searching after the truth, and the truth was 
not convenient to be told, and the speech was 
the nearest that could be ascertained after the 
failure to pass the resolution. Why did not 
the Navy Department make the exhibit? The 
House will notice, by the book of estimates, 
that each Department states, as it should, 
wherein itis deficient, and asks an appropri- 
ation for the deficiency ; but the Navy Depart- 
ment concealed its condition, and though it 1s 
deficient more than any andallihe other De 
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were suppressed: We have been called on to 
appropriate $2,000,000 because certain appro- 
priations were exhausted; in plain words, a 
deficiency. .. But why was this fact withheld 
from. the Secretary of the Treasury when mak- 
ing up his book of estimates?. Why was not 
Congress apprised of. these deficiencies in the 
Navy Department,.as in other Departments, so 
that it could. have been ‘prepared to meet the 
exigency : deliberately, instead. of being over- 
whelmed and compelled to legislate under whip 
and: spur: without. proper deliberation? The 
maladministration: of the Department caused 
the dismissal of six thousand men in mid-winter, 
and:an appropriation inthe nature of a charity: 
has been asked from the Treasury. What is 
the use ofthe published volume of estimates, 
if one or. more of the Departments is permitted 
to slur over its deficiencies and to evade a true 
statement of its affairs? 2 
millions beyond the appropriations in a time 
of: peace is appalling, and the Secretary and 
his advisers were doubtless alarmed when they 
saw. they had so immensely transcended the 
limits assigned them; but they had no right to 
withhold from the Representatives ofthe people, 
and from the’people themselves, the actual con- 
dition of that Department of the Government. 
Is this honest, straightforward administration? 
Is it good government? 

To these strictures there have been. two 
replies attempted. One by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, (Mr. Wasipury, | and the other by 
the gentleman from. Maine, ee Havr.j The 
latter has not yet printed his speech. The 
newspaper reportsays that he charged me with 
‘“aspersions and insinuations against the Navy 
Department.” Tho other gentleman [Mr. 
Wasnpurn] charges me with ‘ misrepresent- 
ations.’? Yet, strange as it may seem, the 
former charge is answered by the latter gen- 
Heman. The gentleman from Wisconsin [ Mr. 
Wasusurn] confirms my criticism upon the 
irresponsible relation of Admiral Porter in the 
Department. Here is what he says: 

“The presont head of the Department, I am sure, 
is disposed to corroot abuses and discountenancoe 
extravaganeo and inefficiency, How far he is ham- 
pered by influonees that disrogard law and regard 
the Navy as tho proporty of a favored fow, to be 
used for the glorification of themsol vos, friends, and 
Natterers,is notfor moe tosay; but Lean agsure him 
that neitbor the Navy generally nor tho public are 
satisfied that an irresponsiblo party should stand 


between him andthe bureaus of the Dopartmont, 
tho ongar of the Navy and pooplo of the United 
os, 


He admits the “abuses, extravagance, and 
inefficiency.” Ie charges that the Secretary 
is hampered by influences that disregard law ; 
regard the Navy as the property of a favored 
few, to be used for the glorification of them- 
selves, friends, and flatterers'; that there is 
therein an ‘irresponsible party who stands 
between the Secretary and the bureaus of the 
Department, the officers, and the people of the 
United States.” 

How. far the Secretary is hampered by these 
harpies, these reckless contemners of law, these 
favored few, thesefriends and flatterers, ‘fis not 
for me to say,” saysthe gentleman. Oh! itis 
not! Whose duty is it, then? Must it go 
unsaid? IfI say it, it is misvepresentation.. If 
d say it, it is aspersion or insinuation. The 
proper criticism of an opponent of this Admin- 
istration I indalged in. It was for me to say 
it. Ifit is not forthe gentleman to say it, will 
he rise and tell me why? He is a frank, sol- 
dierly, fair man. He means no wrong, no dis- 
honesty, no hiding, ‘no disregard of law, no 
hampering by parasites, no hampering of Sec- 
retaries. Come then, sir, I say it, and you 
must back me. Say it in plain words, as I said 
it; not in indefinite phraseology. Give names 
and hide no material facts. et him say on 
what he based these general statements. I 
demand to know. The people demand it; my 
people as well as his; they alike pay the taxes 


The expenditure of 


which go to the flatterers and flunkies of the 
Navy.. If he believes what he says, how canbe 
vote supplies to be used by this Department 
before it.is thoroughly reformed? 

What is our duty as a Congress if we cannot 
correct these abuses? Is it for letting the light 
in upon this disgraceful condition, that Iam 
to be charged with ‘‘ misrepresentations?”’ If 
so, I demand, as the Representative of a dis- 
trict which is directly interested in commerce, 
which is an enormous tax-paying district, as 
well as a Representative interested in the 
honor of the Government and in its correct 
administration, that the gentleman should 
specify who he means by this irresponsible 
party and the hampering parasites of the De- 
partment? Who stands between the people 
and this Department? Are there two heads 
to this Department? Is one responsible with- 
out power, the other potential without account- 
ability? If this be so, why does not the gen- 
tleman, as a condition to these grants of money, 
demand a correction of these flagrant abuses ? 
Are these parties connected with or contribu- 
tive to this inefficiency and extravagance? If 
so, had not the gentleman from Maine better 
begin his reform on the Administration or 
break a lance with its organ here before he 
charges on me? 

Tam sure the Democratic opposition in this 
House have not been unduly harsh in their 
denunciation of the abuses of the Administra- 
tion, We have been rathertoomeek. Whether 
in the foreign or domestic service, whether on 
economy, finance, or reconstruction, the Ad- 
ministration has been preserved, ever since 
the feeble inangural and the still more feeble 
message, from criticism, by the magnificent 
impotence which has marked its expressions, 
and the utter inadequacy of language to ex- 
press its lamentable performances.  Inefti- 
ciency, abuses, and extravagance are ‘weak, 
frail terms to designate it. It was hardly ne- 
cessary for the Opposition to mention what has 
been so well said by its own friends. And, in 
my judgment, there never was a more con- 
temptible exhibit made of ineflicieney and 
abuse than in the Navy Department. 

Wherein, then, consists the misrepresenta- 
tion alleged by the gentleman, [Mr. Wasi 
Burn? ] Perhaps I may find an answer in this 
sentence of the gentleman: 

Eho gentleman from New York [ Mr. Cox] some 
timo since mado a speech in which he arraigned the 
Navy Dopartment, and madethe statement that there 
bad becn expeuded on the Navy, in the Jast year, 
$37,782,716 95.7? 

Now, i said no such thing, ‘Ihe gentleman 
must have read my speech; he called at my 
desk for it. He has no excuse for misinter- 
preting it, I said that since Ist March, 1869, 
the Navy Department had received thatamount, 
and that (by Doe. No. 79) all that remained 
unexpended of this amount on the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1870, would be required for the year 
ending June 80, 1870, deducting $1,000,000 
for provisions ; so that in sixteen months, from 
ist March, 1869—not one year, as alleged— 
the Navy will have spent $86,782,716. In 
addition to this are the transfers or refunding, 
$7,799,373, As this is a part of the expend- 
iture, then in sixteen months, there will be 
$44,582,089 expended. 

There isno_controverting the statement in 
my speech of February 19 last, referred to by 
the gentleman, except it will be in the word 
‘*received.’’ ‘The balances in the Treasury to 
the credit of the Navy Department on the 1st 
March were $21,912,185 35. There was appro- 
priated for the eurrentfiscal year $15,870,531 60. 
Total, $37,782,716 95, Technically, this money 
was not received into: the custody of the De- 
partment and the cash paid out by the Secre- 
tary. The Department does. not receive and 
pay out money. Funds are drawn by requisi- 
tion on the ‘Treasury and disbursed by the 


proper officers. . The balances in the Treasury 
on the Ist of March, 1869, to the credit of the 
Navy, and the appropfiations for the current 
fiscal year, amounting to $37,782,716 95, have 
passed into the control of the Navy Depart- 
ment, and all that has not been expended is 
still in the Treasury. As no exhibit has been 
made, and Congress will not pass or has not 
passed the resolution of inquiry which I pre- 
sented, the facts must be gathered from such 
data as are accessible. We know what wasin 
the Treasury to the credit of the Navy, asabove 
stated. We know the Department came to 
Congress at the close of the seventh month of 
the current fiscal year and said the appropria- 
tions in the two bureaus where the principal ex- 
penditures are made, those of Construction and 
Steam-Nngineering, were exhausted, and that 
there were balances on hand in other bureaus 
to the amount of $8,000,000 or more, which 
they wished transferred to those bureaus, in 
order to carry them through the year. 

We know some six or eight thousand work- 
men were summarily dismissed from the navy- 
yards in midwinter because there was no money 
to pay them. ‘The appropriations were ex- 
pended, the means deficient, though the Sec- 
retary had not reported any deficiency in the 
Navy Department, as the heads-of the other 
Departments had done, and as it was his duty 
to have done; nor did he make an exhibit of 
balanceson hand on the 80th of June, the close 
of the last fiscal year, or the available funds on 
hand on the Ist of July, the commencement 
of the current fiscal year, in conformity to law 
and the usage of his predecessors. : 

Of the $21,912,185 85 in the Treasury last 
March, there undoubtedly were some specific 
appropriations, but of no very large amount. 
They have either been paid out or they remain 
on hand. No one outside the Department 
knows, and the Department does not inform 
us. Limited as those specific appropriations 
may be, small in amount, they are, perhaps, 
a part of the two or three millions which the 
Secretary desired. should be transferred to 
tt Construction’? and ‘Steam-Engineering,”’ 
to eke out the fiscal ‘year ending next June. 

It was not stated by me that the $87,782,- 
716 95, less $1,000,000 for povisions had been 
expended. The amount expended could not 
be ascertained from the obseure and confused 
statement of the Secretary; but “ by document 
No. 79 it is stated that all which remained 
unexpended of this large amount on the 30th 
of September will be required for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1870, with the exception 
of $1,000,000 under the appropriation for pro- 
visions, so that in sixteen months from the 1st 
of March last the Navy Department will have 
spent $36,782,716 95.’’ This is the statement 
on the second column of page 4 of my speech, 
which the gentleman must have read. Now, 
what are the facts? The official documents 
and records in the Navy Department show that 
the balance in the Treasury on the Ist of March, 
1869, to the credit of the Navy was $21,912,- 
185 35; tho appropriation for the fiscal year 
commencing Ist July was $15,870,531 60. Total 
of balance and appropriation, $87,782,716 95. 

What portion of this amount had been ex- 
pended on the 30th of June, the close of the 
fiscal year, the Secretary was very careful to 
suppress aud keep from the knowledge of Con- 
gress and the country, He was equally studi- 
ous to keep them in ignorance of the available 
resources of the Department on the Ist of 
July, the commencement of the current fiscal 
year. All these facts we have been accustomed 
to have from preceding Secretaries. There 
was some reason, undoubtedly, for evading the 
usual annualexhibit. The Secretary and Vice 
Admiral Porter who is, by some. incompre- 
hensible process unknown: to the law, made 
the supervising genius of this badly managed, 
much muddled, and wasteful Department, have 
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exceeded the legal appropriation of the Depart- 
ment several millions, and an honest exhibit 
would expose the unauthorized expenditure. 

But though we do not get at the facts in the 
former direct and usual manner, we obtain 
them from other sources. Not the expendi- 
tures and true condition of affairs of the Navy 
Department at the close and commencement 
of the fiscal years, because the Secretary of the 
Navy withholds that exhibit, and because Con- 
gress refused to entertain the resolution which 
called on him to make it. But we get from 
“ Executive Document No. 79, Treasury bal- 
ances unexpended,’”’ facts that put us on the 
right trail to ferret out the expenses which the 
Secretary and the Vice Admiral have so care- || 
fully withheld. On page 18 of that document 
we have the statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the aggregate of the ‘balances of 
appropriations on September 30, 1869,”’ of the 
Navy Department; they amount to $26,032,- | 
558 24. If these Treasury balances be sub- 
tracted from the $37,787,716 95 which have 
been paid over to the present Administration, 
it vilt be seen that there had been expended 
at that time, the 30th of September, $11,750,- 
168 71. 

Of all the remaining balances the Secretary 
of the Treasury states in this Executive Docu- 
ment No. 79, “ These amounts will be required 
to be expended in the last three quarters of 
ihe fiscal year ending June 80, 1870,” except 
$1,000,000, under the head of provisions, If, 
therefore, there had been expended, between 
the Ist of March and the 30th of September, 
$11,750,150.71, and for the remaining three 
quarters of the fiscal year there is required 
$25,082,558 24, we find that the Department 
will have expended in sixteen months, ending 
June 80, 1870, $86,782,716 95, as stated in 
my former speech, being the entire balance 
bequeathed to the Department by the late 
Secretary, and the whole of the appropriation, 
made by Congress for the current year except 
$1,000,000 for provisions. 

By their own showing, then, the Navy De- 
partment are already in very shallow water, and 
on the 80th of June they will be hard aground. 
They will then have swept the Treasury clear || 
ofall their balances, excepting in the one item 
of provisions. 

In the ‘report of the Secretary of the Treas- |i 
ury onthe state of the finances”? Treasurer Spin- 
ner says, page 222, that the ‘factual expendi- || 
ture on account of Navy,” and also reports on || 
page 223, that ‘the actual disbursements dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1869,” as per 
ledger, were— 


H 

NaF nenn E E .. $23,561,082 7 || 

Tho appropriations for the year ead- i 

ing June 80, 1869, WOre....cecsccssereceenneee 17,856,350 60 |) 
Doficiency. esre RONE E eves $06,204,732 77 


In this large excess of expenditure over and 
above the appropriation, we have probably the 
reason why the Secretary of the Navy omitted 
to make the usual exhibit, the reason why he | 
reports no deficiency inthe Navy Department. 
It was not a pleasent éxhibit for him to make. 
Is that also the reason why Congress would not 
entertain the resolution of inguiry? 

Jhere is no escaping a faithful, honest ex- 
hibit. If there is an honest, faithful adminis: |; 
tration they will not further attemptit. Ttwas |! 
a grave mistake on the part of the Secretary |; 
to evade the usual legal necessary exhibit of | 
the financial condition of the Navy at the com. |! 
mencement of the fiscal year, although there 
had beena profuse, inexcusable, not to say prof- ji 
ligate expenditure, in excess of the appropri- ji 
ations. He could notrelieve himself from one 
mistake by committing another. The Depart- |; 
ment isin a somewhat disorganized state. The 
controlling spirit who has pushed on these 
immense expenditures beyond the legal appro- 
priations is in the Department pursuant to no l 


| are as to naval embarrassments. 


law, 
the seas his professional daties, it is doubtful 
whether these immense expenditures would 
have been made. The administration of the 
Department under his supervision has been 
deplorably vicious and wasteful. 

have made no allusion to the recent appro- 
priation of $2,000,000 to relieve the present 
necessities of the Department and enable it to 
give employment to six or eight thousand men 
whom it had improvidently employed ; but it 
should be added to the $36,782,716 95 which, 
by showing of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
will be required for the current year, making, 


| by their own admission, $38,782,716 95, which 


will have been expended in sixteen months by 
the Navy Department. 

This is independent of the transfers—‘‘re- 
funding,’ as they are called by the Secretary 
of the Navy—‘ repayments,’’ as they are called 
by Treasurer Spinner—a mysterious process, 
by which the Government debits itself for its 
own property! 

COMPARISON WITH MR, WELLES’S ADMINISTRATION. 

While it gives me pleasure to commend the 
action of the committee in cutting down the 


| estimates of the Secretary in their bill of appro- 


priations, I cannot allow the speech of the gen- 
tleman [Mr. Wasnzurn, of Wisconsin, | reflect- 
ing upon the late Secretary, Mr. Welles, to go 
unchallenged. 

It is not my part to defend Mr. Welles. He 
was the Republican appointee, and gentlemen 
on the other side who know his integrity and 
efficiency through eight years of arduous ser- 
vice dishonor themselves by allowing him to 
be attacked unquestioned. 

As to the motives of the gentleman [Mr. 
WASHBURN, of Wisconsin,] in continuing the 
vendetta feud of his distinguished brother, now 
minister to France, I will not inquire. It is 
certain, however, that if the former chairman 
of Appropriations had followed the example 
of Thadeus Stevens, and had conferred with 
Mr. Welles, we should not now be where we 
Economy is 
sometimes waste. I could show more fully than 
I have the applicability of this remark to the 
former chairman and Congress. 

As to order No. 75, giving the Navy officers 
thirty-three per cent, in licu of extra allow- 
ance, I do not now, for reasons of my own, 
undertake any one’s defense. I believe Mr. 
Welles is defensible on that point; but if he is 
not, it is no defense for the present Secretary. 

As to the purchases of coal abroad, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin is flanked by the won- 
derful aid of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Covopr] in his attack on Mr. Welles. 
Now, in regard to the purchases made of Mr. 
Abecassis, of Lisbon, the facts are fully stated 
in the correspondence printed in House Doc- 
ument No. 48, to which the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has referred, but who has not fairly 
presented the case as exhibited by the corre- 
spondence itself, which every member should 
read. He has incorporated in his speech the 
letter of one oflicer—a letter which in its lan- 
guage and tone does little credit to the Navy— 
and it is the only letter that is discourteous, 
uncivil, and in opposition to Mr. Abecassis 
from officers in the whole European squadron. 
There are in Document 48 letters from more 
than twenty officers serving with Admiral Far- 
ragut and his successor, Rear Admiral Rad- 
ford, all, save the exception named, to Mr. 
Abecassis, whom Mr. Harvey stigmatized so 
often, and with evident personal rancor, as 
t Jew’? and “adventurer.” Besides Admiral 
Farragut and Rear Admiral Radford, there 
are complimentary and commendatory letters 
from Commodores Alden and Pennock ; Cap- 


‘| tains Wyman, Strong, Macomb, C. R. P. Rod- 


gers,and Mullany; Commandersand Lieutenant 
Commanders Hopkins, Bradford, Luce, Duer, 
Allen, and Norton; Paymasters Bradford, Ful- 


. 
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ton, Goldsborough, Martin, and Tolfree; En- 
gineers Moore and Garvin. These all speak 
well of Mr. Abecassis. Some of them declare 
they have nowhere had such prompt attention, 
and the terms on which they were supplied are 
agreat improvement and more favorable to our 
Government than former purchases. Itisshown 
that Mr. Abecassis was introduced to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and the Chief of the Bureau 
of Equipment by the Portuguese. minister, and 
that he brought letters of introduction from 
some of the first bankers and merchants in 
Europe and New York. 

Commodore Smith, chief of the Bureau of 
Equipment, whose duty it is to furnish coals 
and naval supplies, and who has the reputation 
of being a vigilant and honest officer, appears 
to have detected some mischievous practices 
by which the Government was paying prices 
which it ought not to pay for some of the pur- 
chases that were made.. There has been a 
practice on the part of some of the consuls and 
officials abroad of designating the houses from 
which purchases for the Navy are made, and 
receiving a commission from those houses for 
the favor. It is not necessary to inquire whether 
this swindling practice prevailed at Lisbon. 
But one fact is certain, the coals and supplies 
have been procured from Mr. Abecassis at 
less rates than when onr Navy got these arti- 
cles through the consul. Another fact is cer- 
tain, that the change made by the chief of the 
Bureau of Equipment roused the indignation 
of our officials in Lisbon, including the Ameri: 
can minister. 

The minister, Mr. Harvey, objected to Mr. 
Abecassis, stigmatizing him as a “Jew,” an 
‘adventurer,’ a ‘low fellow.” Mr. Abecas- 
sis is, I am assured, a gentleman and courteous 
in his deportment, who has presented high tes- 
timonials of his ability and character, and who 
has been honorable and correct in his dealings 
with the Government. Inrefined courtesy and 
intelligence it could not be expected he could 
reach the high and polished standard of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Covone, ] 
who, with so much urbanity and politeness, 
assails him and declares that Mr. Abecassis 
was ‘‘recognized as a gentleman here while he 
was not regarded as such in Spain? That 
gentleman is well readin biblical lore, but he is 
not thorough in his geography. It hasbeen long 
since Lisbon constituted a part of the domain 
of Spain. Abecassis knows better than to make 
the Portuguese capital a Spanish dependency. 
Neither Hebrews nor Seotchmen are proscribed 
by our laws. ‘The late consul, Mr. Munroe, 
was, I understand, a Scotchman, not more 
highly educated and accomplished than the 
Mr. Abecassis whom the learned gentleman 
from Pennsylvania denounces, Ivery naval 
officer but one who has been brought in con- 
tact with Mr. Abecassis, and who knows him 
personally, gives him an entirely different char- 
acter from the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
who, while stigmatizing him with epithets, 
probably never saw him. If our naval officers 
who have seen and know him are not as weil 
qualified to judge of the intelligence, deport- 
ment, and business capacity of those with whom 
they have intercourse as the genileman from 
Pennsylvania, itis their misfortune. The Navy 
Department believed that the naval officers 
were entitled to credit. Document 48 shows 
that the coal bought was not confederate coal. 
as alleged; but if it bhad been, should we refuse 
to take it if we could obtain it on better terms 
than others, years after the war had terminated ? 
Is this petty resentment to be always perpet- 
uated? But it is not true that the coal ever 
belonged to the confederates. So much for 
this small attempt upon the late Secretary. 
EXPENSES OF LATE AND PRESENT ADMINISTRATIONS 

COMPARED. , 

In regard to the comparative expenditures 

of the late and present Administration, and the 
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tables which the gentleman from Wisconsin | 


appends to his speech, but a few words are 
necessary. .The late Administration in its 
management of the Navy Department through 
an unexampled period in the history of our 
own or any other country, always kept within 
the means. which Congress provided.. These 
Means for the last two or three years of its 
|management.were in some respects less liberal 
than the estimates submitted by the then Sec- 
retary, which were, however, in the last year 
$7,000,000 less than asked’ by Secretary Robe- 
son. lix-Secretary Welles, in his reports and 
by repeated special communications which I 
have quoted, pointed out the injury that must 
result from some of these reduced and inade- 
quate appropriations. Having done this he 
conformed to the law and limited his action to 
the means given him. He cut his garment 
according to his cloth. He would not, espe- 
cially in time of peace, expend funds unappro- 
priated. If Congress would not adopt his policy, 
and be governed by his recommendations, he 
conformed to theirs and. shaped his measures 
accordingly. 

That Secretary who for cight years adminis- 
tered tho affairs of that Department—a longer 
period than any other Secretary of the Navy 
from the origin of the Government—who had 
the implicit confidence of Lincoln and John- 
son, never found it necessary to dismiss sud- 
denly and without notice six; honsand men 
from the navy-yards in mid-winter because he 
had exhausted the funds which Cougress had 
appropriated. 

Gecreincy Welles never had occasion to come 
to Congress at the close of the first six months 
of the fiscal year with the lamentable tale that 
he had in those six months expended the whole 
appropriation for the entire fiscal year, and a 
confession that in consequence of maladmin- 
istration and bad management the labor in our 
ship-yards must cease. He never came to 
Congress with a pitiable story of funds ex- 
hausted, and to eke out the remainder of the 
year presented a patched-up scheme for a 
transfer of certain unexpended balances to 
conceal the deficiences created. In these and 
other important particulars there was a wide 
difference between the former and present 
administration. of tho. Navy Department. 

Certain tables are appended to this speech 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin, presenting 
aggregates of monthly expenditures during the 
last year ofthe late Administration and the first 
year of this. That Administration, it must be 
remembered, was closing up the war expenses 
und the outstanding contracts, as well as carry- 
ing forward the current expenditures of the 
year, ‘he money drawn for those war ex- 
penses and contracts had been appropriated, 
and was legitimately applied. Notso with the 
new Administration, which has spent millions 
beyond the appropriation for the fiscal year in 
expenses not authorized and for which there was 
no appropriation, 1b is an old and true saying 
that.t‘a new broom sweeps clean.” It is here 
exemplified. . The new Administration went 
to work and literally swept the Treasury clean 
of all Navy appropriations, and of a large 
portion of the unexpended balances which it 
inherited from its predecessor. Earnest at- 
tempts were made in the early part of this 
session, by inquiry and by resolution, to get at 
ihe facts—the actual expenses, the financial 
condition, the true history and details of the 
operations of the Department; but the majority 
would not permitthe disclosure. Such attempts 
and such failures would, at. any epoch in an 
English administration, topple down in dis- 
graceful discomfiture any administration of the 
English Government. 

The Secretary in his annual report failed to 
make the usual exhibit, as the law reqiites, of 
expenses and available means for. the fiscal 
year, a circumstance in itself to excite suspi- 


| lures over and above the appropriations, are 


$ 


cion, and which their tables, artfully arranged 
and prepared: in the Department, do.not satisfy. 

The Department, as I have shown, had on 
hand in March, 1869, when General Grant 
was inaugurated, an unexpended balance of 
$21,912,185 85; there was appropriated for 
the current fiscal year $15,870,531 60. A 
second extra appropriation was made a few 
weeks since in order that the Department might 
not wholly suspend. business of $2,000,000; 
making a total of $39,782,716 35. 

Where are these $40,000,000. 
Where ? 

So far as I can ascertain over twelve millions 
have been expended in changes and alterations 
of vessels, often to their injury, impairing their 
speed and efficiency. These changes have been 
ordered, as I understand, without consultation 
with or by the advice of the naval constructors, 
and without authority from or appropriation by 
Congress. 


I regret to see that efforts have been made 
and are persisted in to disparage our naval 
vessels and the character of our Navy by those 
who should defend them. The Secretary of 
the Navy, joining in this clamor, says: 

“Wo havo not at this time on any forcign station 
& squadron whose combined force would avnil for a 


day against tho powerful sea-going iron-clads which 


both Franco and England havo on the samo sta- 


4 
tions,” 


Where ? 


We do not require these extravagant and | 


expensive ships to protect our rights in time 
of peace, and the force on every station would 
be changed by war. The comparatively inex- 
pensive vessels which we have are amply sufti- 
cient for present purposes. But the Secretary 
in his report calls for the construction of ten 
of these costly vessels—cach costing millions— 
four to be built immediately. This, under 
existing circumstances, is not good adminis- 
tration; and 1 do not believe the committee 
have sanctioned the recommendation—pre. 
ceded though it was by a defamation of our 
ships by the head of the Navy Department. 
We have some seventy steamers of various 
grades besides iron-clads, sailing vessels, and 
store-ships—vesscls unsurpassed by those of 
any other Power in their several grades. We 
have not the immense armored ships, costing 
each several millions, such as England and 
France possess.. Nor is it expedient that we 
we should in this period of debt and taxation, 
if ever, plunge into the enormous expense of 
building such ships and keeping them in com- 
mission in time of peace. It would be bad 
ecouomy at any time. Qar naval policy has 
been, and should be, different from that of the 
border maritime Powers of Europe. ‘To imi- 
tato them in their useless extravagance would 
be unwise and un-American, 

Our present Navy is adequate for our present 
wants. It is greater and far better than it ever 
was before the late civil war, and no hostilities 
are impending requiring an increase. ‘Let 
us have peace;”’ let us get out of debt; let us 
reduce our taxes; let ug relieve the country 
from the overwhelming pressure that has erip- 
pled our commerce and is crushing the ener- 
gies and spirit of the people. 

The committee propose to appropriate $1,- 
000,000 more by the present bill than was 
appropriated one year ago, notwithstanding 
there has been an expenditure of over twelve 
million dollars during the last year in repairs 
and alterations. Hither the last Congress failed 
in its duty in reducing the estimates of Secre- 
tary Welles to so low a figure as $15,000,000, 
or the present bill, appropriating over sixteen 
million dollars, after the large expenditures in 
excess of the appropriations of the current 
year, is wrong. Congress, by its increased 
appropriations, and the present managers of 
the Navy Department by their large expend- 


estowing a compliment on the judgment, cor- | 


rect estimates, and proper administration of 
the late Secretary. 
APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The bill making appropriations for the naval 
service for the year ending 80th June, 1871, 
does not carry out that principle of economy 
which has been professed. The total appro- 
priations in this bill exceed those made one 
year ago by nearly one million dollars, whereas 
after the very large expenditures which have 
been made since the advent of this Administra- 
tion in repairs and alterations of both vessels 
and navy-yards a reduction rather than an 
increase of appropriations might in this day of 
debt and taxation have been expected. I have 
already shown that the Navy Department had 
received since the 1st of March the sum of 
$37,782,716 95. This is exclusive of the sum 
of $7,799,378 derived from materials on hand 
and sales of various kinds, which the Secretary 
calls refunding, a large portion of whichshould 
be added to the above amount, showing that 
there will have been an expenditure of over 
forty million dollars by the ist of July next, 
in the first sixteen months of this Administra- 
tion by the Navy Department. Where, I ask 
again and again does this forty millions go? 
What has been done with all this money? 
The late Secretary, Mr. Welles, estimated that. 
there wonld be required for necessary repairs, 
35,000,000 over and above the $15,000,000 
appropriated. This was all he asked, and 
Congress refused it. He would not, after that 
refusal, invade the Treasury, but limited his ac- 
tion to the means given him. But this Adminis- 
tration has been governed by nosuch restraints. 
It has expended more than twice fifteen mil- 
lions, nearly three times that amount, or will 
have done so by the 30th of June next; and 
what hasbeen done with the money ? Secretary 
Welles asked for $5,000,000 more than was ap 
propriated for repairs and necessary expenses, 
but could not get it. This Administration has 
expended more than $20,000,000 in excess af 
the appropriations for the current year, and 
now it is proposed, after all repairs have been 
made, to increase the naval appropriations 
$770,000 over the appropriations made one 
year ago. Whyisit? There is beyond ques- 
tion unnecessary, unauthorized, and unwar- 
rantable expenditure in the Navy Department, 
such as the country cannot sanction and will 
not sanction. ‘I'he Committee on Appropria- 
tions cut down the lavish estimates of the Sec- 
retary more than one third; but are there not 
other matters where retrenchment may be 
exercised ? é 

UNAUTHORIZED AND COSTLY CHANGES. 

I understand that some costly, unnecessary, 
and I apprehend injudicious changes are being 
made in some of our naval vessels, of which 
Congress is not apprised, and if it were would. 
not ratify. Among others I learn that the old 
steamship Niagara is being cut down and armor- 
plated ata cost of notless than $1,000,000. Jt. 
is a question on the part of experienced men 
whether, after this great expense, the ship will 
be improved. I should like to know whether 
any of our naval constructors have advised or 
been consulted in regard to these changes? 
Again; the Kalamazoo, which the Secretary 
of the Navy has without authority of law under- 
taken to call the Colossus, is to be changed. 
She is a vessel with two turrets. It is, Lam 
informed, proposed to take off her two turrets 
and make her a casemate vessel with a broad- 
side battery. Have the committee ascertained 
the cost of these two turrets which it is pro- 
posed to remove, and how much the pro- 
posed change of this vessel will cost? What 
are the estimates of the Construction. Bureau 
in these particulars, and as regards both these 
vessels? Did the bureau advise or recommend 
these changes? Was the bureau consulted? 
Or is this expense of two, or three millions 
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| 
on these two vessels ordered by an irrespousible 
naval officer placed in the Department without | 
Jaw and without senatorial approval? Are not 
a large portion of the immense expenditures of 
the Navy Department attributable to the same 
irresponsible source? 

On page 7 of the bill, under the head of 
Equipment Bureau, there is an appropriation 
of $1,500,000 for coal, hemp, and other ma- 
terials. i 

COAL, FACTS, ETC, 

It was formerly customary to state the esti- 
mated expense for coal, including transporta- 
tion, &e., distinct from hemp, anchors, &e., 
with which there is no connection. In fact, 
all appropriations should be as far as possible 
specific. Such is the fact by some of the 
bureaus in this bill. Such formerly was the 
case with the Equipment Bureau in its estimate 
for coal. The Secretary of the Navy, in his 
annual report last December, takes occasion | 
in repeated instances to inform Congress and 
the country of the immense saving which he ! 
has made and is making in the “item of coal 
alone.” He declares unqualifiedly in one in- 
stance that he shall make an ‘‘ annual saving of 
over two millions in coalalone.’’ His boasted 
economy, of which we are yet to see the first 
dollar, consisted chiefly of coal; that is his 
justification for the great expense incurred in 
changing the character of the vessels, giving 
them ship-rig, &c.; and by his economy in 
coal he excuses his establishment of a torpedo 
corps, the erection of magazines, without 
law, &e. 

‘TheSecretary has madethese lavish promises 
of economy in expenditures generally, and of 
coal iti particular, without furnishing us any 
data on which those promises are based. Had 
he none? Were they mere random assertions 
to impose upon us? Did he make his state- 
ments intelligently orignorantly? Letus have 
the facts. 

Will the committee state the number of tons 
of coal which the Department estimated would | 
be consumed during the ensuing fiscal year; 
also its first cost per ton? When the head of | 
a Department, the Secretary of the Navy, sol- 
emnly assures us in an official document that | 
he is making a saving of over two million dol- 
lars per year, the subject is one that should be 
investigated. It is true or it is false. ‘The 
country owes him a debt of gratitude or it 
does not. 

The estimates of the preceding year under 
the administration of Secretary Welles were 
clearly and distinctly presented, and Congress 


was enabled to legislate understandingly. The i 
estimate-— | 
Por hemp, Eensoo $240,000 
Vor thirty thousand t , 480,000 
For wire rope, cordage, cables, labor, 600,000 | 

Making a sum total of... testeeecseseesreses 1,320,000 | 
All these various items are crowded in this 

bill under one head... cesses ssesenres 1,509,009 | 
Excess of appropriations over estimates of ! 

LOSES CAT ec ssasssissice soscsosevvenvssderievsseatrearvecce BLSO000 | 


So that instead of a saving of $2,000,000, as 
the Secretary promises, after expending mil- 
lions in ‘changing the character of the vessels, 
the committee propose to appropriate for coal | 
and other items of equipment $180,000 more || 
than was asked for the preceding year. But | 
while the estimates last year were for $1,320,- 
000, Congress appropriated but $1,000,000. It 
is now proposed to increase the appropria- 
tions for these same items to $1,500,000, pre- 
cisely one third more than was appropriated | 
one year ago. Where, I again ask, is the | 
promised saving for coal? Oh! most rosy | 
Secretary, tell me where? If you willnot tell, || 
will the committee have the goodness to ex- i 
plain? ‘The Secretary does not; and there is, | 
i regret to see, an unwillingness to call on the | 


|| penditures be lavish. 


Department for explanation ; probably for the | 


very good reason that the Department is un- 
able to explain and make good its statements. 
Again I say let us know what quantity of coal 
the Department estimates willbe wanted, and 
what its first cost. Will the committee inform 
us if we are likely to have a saving of $2,000,000 
per annum, or even of one dollar per annum? 
Give us the facts, 

On the twelfth page there is an estimate for 
ten fifteen-inch guns for the battery of the 
Colossus, $70,000. The Colossus is a vessel 
with two turrets. Her true name is the Kala- 
mazoo. I should really be glad to know the 
estimated cost of the proposed change in this 
vessel, and also the Niagara. The expense is, 
Tam informed, very great, and has been in- 
curred without the assent or knowledge of 
Congress, or the advice of experts. I have 
my doubts if the Department had any estimate 
made of the expense involved inthe proposed 
change of these two vessels before issuing its 
order to make it. If there were such esti- 
mates the committees doubtless have them. 
It seems the new armament for the Colossus 
alone is to cost $70,000, 

There is much that isimproper and wrong in 
the present management of the Navy Depart- 
ment. ‘he laws organizing that Department 
are set at naught, and its administration is not 
in the hands of civilians. The Vice Admiral 
has the supervision of the Secretary, and nearly 
every chiefof'a bureau has a naval officer placed 
in his bureau as assistant. 
authorizing this, but so far as there hasbeen any 
legislation on the subject it is directly against 
it. During the war, when the duties were ardu- 
ous and pressing, there was a naval officer de- 
tailed as an assistant to the chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance. By the act of July 5, 1862, it was 
enacted that there might be ‘for the Bureau of 
Ordnance one assistant, to be selected from the 
commissioned officers of the Navy, with the pay 
of $8,000.’? Laws were necessary in those days 
to put a naval officer in such a position. After 
the war was over, and the pressure was in a meas- 
ure relieved, Congress, on the 17th of April, 
1866, enacted “that the office of assistant in 
the Bureau of Ordnance be, and the same is 


| hereby, abolished.” Inthe face of this explicit 


enactment a naval officer has been placed in 
the Bureau of Ordnance as an assistant, and is 
now there; and J understand that naval officers 
are employed as assistants in other bureaus, as 


well as the Vice Admiral in the Department || 


proper, all without authority of law and in con- 
flict with the established policy of the Govern- 
ment. The Navy Department is filled with 
naval officers discharging civil duties. They 
were not commissioned for such duties; it is 
not their vocation ; and so longas these life ofi- 
cers fill the Department without law, so long 
will the laws be disregarded and the naval ex- 
‘The whole legal organ- 
ization of the Navy Department is overslaughed 
by this administration. 


Appropriations for the Navy. 
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The House being in Committee of tho Whole, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 1533) 
making appropriations for the naval serviee for the 
year ending June 30, 1871— 


Mr. MORGAN said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN : Í congratulate the House, | 


the Navy Department, and the country upon 
the Navy having so able and ingenious a de- 
fender as the honorable gentleman from Maine, 
[ Mr. Haxe,] who has just taken his seat. For 
certain it is, sir, that no cause ever demanded 
more skillful defense than do the American 


s 


Now there is no law | 


t 


| being aware of the fact. 


| Navy and Naval Department at this hour. I 


do not know, Mr. Chairman, that a member 
of this House should at any time apologize for 
taking part in debate. Yet, sir, I do feel it to 
be proper to say that so far as I am concerned 
the part I have taken and shall take has arisen 
from circumstances purely accidental. 

At an early period of tbis session I learned 
for the first time that the Secretary of the Navy, 
in flagrant violation of the law, in contempt of 
the law, and in contempt of Congress, had 
increased the salaries of the officers of the Navy 
thirty-three and one third per cent., and that 
during the space of three years and seven 
months there had been lawlessly drawn from the 
national Treasury more than $3,700,000 on the 
extraordinary order No. 175 of the Secretary 
ofthe Navy. On learning that fact I felt that I 
would be false to my constituents, false to my 
country, false to the House of which I have the 
honor to be a member, did T not bring that fact 
before this House, and call upon the Repre- 
sentatives of the people to correct this stupen- 
dous abuse. 

Mr. SCOFIELD. Will the gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him with a remark? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ifit does not come out of 
my time, I have no objection. 

Mr. SCOFIELD. 1 will only take half a 
minute, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Ohio yield to the gentleman from Penn- 


sylvania? 
Mr. MORGAN. Not if itis to come outof 
my time. 


Mr. SCOFIELD. I only wish to say that 
in reply, if Lean have the opportunity, I will 
show that the action of the Secretary of the 
Navy is strictly according to law. 

Mr. MORGAN. With the consent of the 
committee I would be willing to yield the gen- 
tleman ten minutes, or any other time, if it does 
not come out of the time allotted to myself, 
Otherwise I cannot yield to him. 

Mr. SCOFIELD. Sucha misrepresentation 
of what is according to law should be corrected 
just here. 

Mr. MORGAN, The gentleman knows ihat 
it is not a misrepresentation. And as he takes 


‘his seat he knows that he has himself been 


guilty of a misrepresentation, deliberately 
made, with the intention of deceiving this 
House and the country. 

Mr. SCOFIELD. Does the gentleman mean 
to charge 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman 
from Ohio yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? : 

Mr. MORGAN. I am not willing that on 
this occasion the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
shall be permitted to attempt to cover up a 
fraud without having the mask torn off which 


| has concealed this transaction. 


I regret, Mr. Chairman, that anything of an 
unpleasant character should have arisen in the 
course of this debate. I desire to address the 
judgment of this House. The question upon 
which I speak is not a party question, but a 
question which belongs to this House as the 
legislators of the people. I do not intend to 


| be driven from my purpose to expose the gross 


abuses which have arisen in the Navy, no mat- 
er what effort may be made to screen and pal- 
liate them by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Scoren] or by any other member of 
this honorable body. 

I confess that until this Congress assembled 
I was wholly ignorant of the condition of our 


i Navy, and of the abuses which had grown up 


under the eyes of Congress, without Congress 
And now, as a Rep- 
resentative of the people, on behalf of the peo- 


: ple, I stand here to-day to expose and denounce 


these abuses, and 1 call upon the members of 
mis House to apply the remedy and correct 
them. 
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Mr. Chairman, in 1860 the highest officer inj 
the American Navy was a captain; to-day he li 
is an Admiral. in 1861 we bad no admirals; 
to-day, ip all, we have thirty. {n1861 we had: 
no commodores; to-day, in.all, we have sev- | 
exity-eight; In 1861 the highest officer in the 
Navy received a salary of $4,500; to-day the 
salary fixed by law for the highest officer in 
the Navy, and the amount illegally taken from 
the Treasury by means. of the order to which | 
I have referred, amount together to more than 
$13,000. As I have said, in 1860, the highest 
grade in the Navy was that of captain, and now 
we have a long list of admirals. In 1860 our 
Navy gave protection to the rights-of our citi- 
zensin every land throughout the world. ‘To-day 
the dignity ofour admirals brings them in con- 
flict with our diplomatic representatives, and 
in foreign Jands our citizens have been put to 
the torture when they should have received pro- 
tection or secured redress through the Navy. 
In fact, sir, our fleets are top-heavy, and the 
Navy itself is like a gallant vessel running be- 
forea high wind with every sail set, but without 
a pound of ballast. ; 

We have six fleets and thirty admirals! Six 
fieets and seventy-eight commodores! And at 
this moment there are in the capital of the 
Republic on some assigned duty ten admirals 
and nine commodores. Gur six fleets are com- 
posed of thirty-eight vessels. lor every vessel 
we. have more than two commodores, but only 
three are at sea; and for all we have thirty 
admirals! I speak of the total number, includ- 
ing those on what is called the active list and 
those on what is called the retired list, which 
hag sprung up within a few years. | speak 
with the authority of the Secretary of the Navy 
in a report to the Senate of the United States, 
when J speak of the number of admirals and 
commodores who are on assigned duty in the 
city of Washington. Nor is it in the city of 
Washington alone that naval officers are thus | 
grouped together. We find them dotted down 
in clusters along the coast and in the interior 
of the land.. At a-place in Illinois, on the Ohio 
river, called Mound City, they have nine naval 
officers on what is called, | presume, shore 
duty! ; 

Now, sir, you will observe that in this pro- 
ceas~~so highly commended by the gentleman 
from Maine, [Mr. Haun]—aristocratic titles 
have been introduced into our Navy, and for 
the first time in the history of our Government 
we have the rank of admirals. And without 
any spirit of unkindness, without any wish to 
do injustice to the Navy, let me ask, what did 
this Navy do with thirty admirals and seventy- 
eight commodores beyond our own shores 
during the war? Our commerce was destroyed 
and swept from the ocean, while we had a 
Navy commanded by admirals and commo- 
dores. As for the pluck of the Navy, we all 
know and appreciate its courage; but that its 
usefulness bas diminished as the titles of its 
officers have been increased is too true. I] 
stand here to-day as the Representative, not 
of a party, butas one of the Representatives 
of the people, and I call upon the members 
of this House to act, not as members of a 
party, but as the Representatives of their con- 
stituents. 

Sir, when this lawless taking from the Treas- 
ury of $3,768,000 was first spoken of on 
this floor, two gentlemen from Pennsylvania, 
the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, [Mr. Scorzenp,] and the gentleman 
from Philadelphia, [Mr. Kerney, ] attempted 
to sereen the action of the Secretary of the 
Navy in taking money from the Treasury with- 
out the knowledge of Congress or of the coun- 
try. As soon as- I understood the facts I cou- 
sulted with a number of gentlemen on this! 
floor, and among others with my friend from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Trrueie,] who introduced a 
resolution on the 17th of January, which called 
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forth a reply from the Secretary of the 'Freas- 

ury showing the fact. I use the language of 

the Comptroller of the Treasary: . 
“That the order of the Secretary was the only 


authority for the payments beyond the respective 
salaries allowed by law.” 


Sir, I doubt much if in the history of any 
Government there was ever a more striking 
illustration of usurpation than this. The gen- 
tlemen from Pennsylvania said that itwas done 
under the administration of Andrew Johnson. 
Ido not care under what Administration it was 
done, it deserved impeachment. But, sir, if 
it commenced under the administration of 
Andrew Johnson, justice and truth compel me 
to say that it has been continued down to the 
present time, and I appeal to this honorable 
body to correct this gross abuse. 

In justice to the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury, I wish to make one remark. Some gen- 
tlemen have censured the Comptroller forallow- 
ing this money to be drawn from the Treasury. 
The fact is that the money was drawn from the 
Treasury before the matter even came within 
the jurisdiction ofthe Comptroller. The money 
was paid before the accounts were audited. 
But why were they audited? The Comptroller 
shall answer for himself. He says: 


“Thatpayments have been credited to the disburs- 
ing officers under a decision of the Supreme Court, 
(‘The United States vs. Jones, 18 Howard, 92,)in which 
itis held, among othor things, that the accounting 
officers of the Treasury have not the burden or re- 
sponsibility east upon them of revising the judg- 
ments, correcting the supposed mistakes, or annul- 
ling tho ordors of the hoads of the Dopartments.”” 


Leall the attention of members to the facts 
developed in this letter; and if no one else will 
do so, L will offer an amendment vesting in the 
accounting officers of the Government the abso- 
lute and exclusive authority of passing upon 
accounts. Why, sir, it has lately been charged 
in one of your most influential journals that in 
preparing for an excursion of the ‘Tallapoosa 
a sum of between five and six hundred thou- 
sand dollars was expended -in wines and cigars, 
charged in the accounts as for groceries, and 
paid for out of the public Treasury. And other 
accounts of an equally doubtful character have 
been paid in the same manner. 

Sir, I have no hostility to the American 
Navy; I desire only to correct the abuses con- 
nected with its administration. In my early 
hoyhood my heart was fired by reading of the 
immortal deeds of our naval heroes. I read 
of the exploits of Stewart, Preble, the elder 
Porter, of the brilliant and dashing Decatur, 
of the great-souled Lawrence, and his dying 
shout, ‘ Don’t give up the ship? Nor must 
L forget the names of Rodgers and of Mac- 
donongh and Perry of the Lakes. But when 
1 came to examine the corruption and abuses 
which have grown up, I shrank back with 
astonishment, and became satisfied that they 
could only be corrected by the application of 
the caustic and the knife, and if they are not 
corrected by Congress the overburdened tax- 
payers of the country will take the matter in 
hand themselves. 

According to the estimate contained in the 
speech of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wasuuvurn] I find that the Secretary of the 
Navy asks appropriations for twenty-four hun- 
dred and fifty officers; and, according to his 
estimates, there are twelve thousand men in 
the Navy, so that if the estimates be true there 
is one officer for every five men; and not only 


| that, let me.call attention to the fact that.the 


Committee on Appropriations have made ap- 
propriations for only eighty-five hundred men 
instead of for twelve thousand. ‘Therefore if 
the estimate given to the Committee on Appto- 
priations is true—and I believe they were given 
to the brother of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin when he was at-the head of the Committec 
on Appropriations—then for the year 1871, 
upou our present basis, we will have one offi- 
cer in the Navy for about every three seamen, 


But the estimate of the Navy Department is 
not true. I desire to use no discourteous lan- 
guage, but that estimate is not true; and [ 
stand here to-day to make good my charge. 
Of these twenty-four hundred and fifty officers 
the Navy Register shows that there are at sea 
six huudred and thirty-two, or aboutone fourth 
of the whole number. ‘There are engaged on 
special. service one hundred and ‘twenty-one 
officers. There are therefore only seven hun- 
dred and filty-three officers in service connected 
with the sea; and yet the Secretary of the Navy 
asks .appropriations for twenty-four hundred 
and fifty oficers. Itis due that in this connec- 
tion { should say that there were two vessels 
fitting out for sea, the Colorado and the Con- 
gress. But when the Colorado and Congress 
went to sea the two flag-ships they were sent. 
to relieve were brought home. | I desire to call 
the special attention of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, [Mr. Wasypury,}] who reported 
this bill, to what Ihave to say. I hope he has 
in his possession a Naval Register for the year 
1870. Ifnot, then if he will senda page to me 
I will send a copy of it to him. [The Naval 
Register for 1870 was sent to Mr. \WasH- 
BURN. ] 

In the tabular statement presented by him, 
and upon which the Committee on Appropri- 
ations made their estimates, [ find that esti- 
mates are made for the pay of naval lieutenants 
tothe number ofone hundred and eighty. Now, 
{ ask members to hear, and I want gentle- 


i| men who are totake the responsibility of voting 


upon this appropriation bill to know what they 
are doing. And ifthe Representatives on this 
floor fail in their duty, then an appeal will be 
taken toa higher tribunal, the high tribunal 
of the American people. 

Now, sir, if the gentleman who reported this 
bill will turn to page 26 of the Naval Register 
he will find that instead of there being one 
hundred and eighty naval lieutenants on active 
duty there are only sixty-four, while pay is 
asked for one hundred. and eighty. Estimate 
is made for masters to the number of one hun- 
dred and sixty, but page 80 shows there are 
only ninety-nine. Thus we have an over-esti- 
mate in the first case of one hundred and six- 
teen, and in the second instance of sixty-one, 
Iustimate is made for the pay of midshipmen to 
the number of four hundred and fifty, while 
pages 40 and 86 show that in fact there are 
only seventy-four midshipmen and two hundred 
and fifty-one undergraduates, in all three hun- 
dred and twenty-five, making an excess of one 
i hundred and twenty-five. Lstimate is made 
for the pay of passed assistant surgeons to the 
number of sixty, while there are only thirty- 
three, there being an excess in the estimate of 
twenty-seven. Ñstimate is made for the pay 
of sixty assistant surgeons. ‘The Naval Regis- 
ter, page 48, shows that there are only thirty- 
five, an excess in the estimate of twenty-five. 
Estimate is made for the pay of chief engineers 
to the number of one hundred and fifty, while 
the Naval Register shows on page 56 that there 
are only one hundred and forty-eight, Estimate 
is made for first assistant engineers to the num- 
ber of one hundred and twenty-five, while the 
Naval Register shows that there are only cighty- 
one. Estimate is made for the pay of second 
assistant engineers to the number of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five; yet in fact there are only 
one hundred and twenty-two. Estimate is 
made for the pay of boatswains to the number 
of fifty-two; the Naval Register shows: that 
there are only forty-six. 

Having gone over the active, let us turn to the 
retired list. Estimateis made for the pay of rear 
admirals retired to the number of twenty, while 
ij the Register shows only eighteen. Estimate 
is made for commodores retired to. the number 
of fifty-nine, while the Naval Register shows 
only fifty-three. Estimate is made for retired 
į captains to the number of thirty-two, while the 
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Naval Register shows only twenty-seven. Esti- 
mate is.made for the pay of retired command- 
ers to the number of sixteen; page 96 of the 
Naval Register shows only fourteen. Estimate 
ig made for the pay of retired masters to the 
number ofsix ; the Register shows that only five 
are retired. Estimate is made for one retired 
midshipman; one was retired, but after his 
retiracy he was promoted to be a commodore, 
but is since dead. Estimate is made for re- 


tired surgeons to the number of twenty-five; 
i the Register shows only twenty-three. Estimate 
is made for the pay of four retired assistant 
surgeons; the Register shows that only three 
are retired. Estimate is made for eight retired 
chaplains; the Register shows only seven, 
Showing beyond successful contradiction that 
an appropriation was asked for four hundred 
more naval officers than are in the service. 
I lay these facts before the House in good 


faith ; and iv 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I nowsubmita carefully pre- 
pared table showing theamount of pay thatis due 
to the Navy, according to the estimate of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the amount re- 
quired, as shown by the Naval Register. This 
j table has been compiled with great labor and 
care, and for its accuracy I stand responsible to 
the House and the country: 


good faith I invite investiga- 


Active List. 
No. of officers | a | 
No. of officers} Actual No. ineach grade Amonnt required, | 
| claimed by! ‘of officersas{ Average pay entitled to Estimates as fur-| Gmcerseatimat. | Amount required | 
estimates of| shown by| of each offi-| the ration as Rank of officer. nished by Navy} oa for by Navo | as shown, by | 
| Navy De-| NavyRegis-} cer. shown by Department. Dep arimena] Navy Register. 
partment. ter. Navy Regis- WAS correct 
= pecans = = eo = = = | — — —- pact 
1 1 $10,000 - Admiral... $10,000 $10,000 $10,000 
1 1 6,000 - Vice Admiral.. 000 000 6,00 
| 10 10 4,000 6 Rear admirals. 85,000 40,000 i 40,000 
25 25 3,200 3 78,400 0,000 80,000 
50 50 | 2,800 13 147,000 140,000 140,000 | 
90 90 | 2,240 31 201.600 201,600 201,600 
| 180 | 180 ! 906 | 101 379,620 343,080 | 343,080 
| 180 64 Í 1,525 | 41 315,000 274,500 97,600 
| 160 99 1,220 76 240,000 195,200 120,780 
| 160 160 976 | 135 192,000 156,160 156,160 
450 74 | 800 74 | 255,000 - 59,200 
- 251+ 500 251 { - i - 125,500 
i 50 98 600 5 i 29,400 | 50,000 58,800 
80 80 2,300 Bi) | 228,000 184,009 | 184,000 
60 33 1,3835 18 | 80,000 | 80,000 i 43,989 
60 35 1,0334 27 i 62,000 i 62,000 36,155 
80 80 | 266 22 | 230,850 : 181,280 f 181,280 
40 40 | 1,366} 23 | 0,090 54,667 i 54,667 
30 20 1,033 3 36,500 31,000 | 20,667 
50 48 2,300 19 130,500 115,000 110,400 
125 81 1,3664 4} } 187,500 170,833 : 110,700 
125 122 1,100 69 | 142,500 137,500 | 34,200 
19 21 1,525 |] 6 29,625 8,975 | 32025 | 
f 11 10 1,520 1 None 19,800 H 16,729 15,200 
9 5 2,400 None Naval constructors.. 23,500 21,600 12,000 
| A 8 2,000 | None Assistant naval constructors - 7 = 16,000 
| 52 52 1,0163 | 20 Gunners........ y 52,867 52,867 
| 35 38 1,0164 20 | Carpenters. 35,584 38,633 
30 3L 1,0164 18 ; Sailmakers 30,500 31,517 
52 46 1,0165 23 Boatswains .. 58,867 46,767 
! None 97 650 97 Paymasters’ clerks. 63,050 63,050 
| None 67 500 67 Captains’ clerks...... 33,500 2,500 
: None 6 1,500 | 6 | Admiral’s secretarie: 000 | 9,000 
None 2 1,875 - | Vice Admiral’s secretaries... 3,750 3,750 
| 2,215 i 2,025 - i 1,291 SRO tai AEREE SEE TEE $2,847,233 $2,669,087 
| | eee i " 7 z daama ae Poe a al a eee 
| Retired List. 
one = 2 x ee | 
2) 1% o> $2,000 - ! Rear admirals. $50,000 “40,000 $36,000 | 
59 53 1,800 - | Commodores. 106,800 106,200 95,400 
82 27 1,690 - Captains... 55,200 51,200 43,200 | 
16 15 1,400 - Commande: 24,940 22,400 21,000 
3 5 1,300 - | Lieutenant commander. 3,900 3,900 6,500 
i None 3 :000 | - Lieutenants.. None. i 3,000 3,000 
| 6 5 800 - Masters... 5,600 4,800 4,000 
i None. 3 500 - Ensigns ... None. 1,500 1,500 
] None. 350 - | Midshipmen. 500 350 - 
i 25 23 1,200 - | Surgeons........ 39,500 30,000 27,600 
i 3 2 75i | - i Passed assistant surgeo 3,000 2,250 1,500 
4 3 625 | - | Assistant surgeons... 3,200 2,500 1,875 
| 14 It 1,200 | - Paymasters ....ccccccceeceee 26,000 16,800 16,800 
| None. 1 750 - Passed assistant paymasters None. 750 750 
None. 1 700 | - | Assistant paymasters... None. | 700 700 
| i 2 1,300 - | Chief engincers......... 600 1,300 2,600 
6 6 700 - | First assistant engineer: 7,600 | 4,200 4,200 
9 10 500 | - | Second assistant engineer 5,200 i 4,500 5,000 
8 7 1,000 - | Chaplains 9,500 i 8,000 7,600 
2 3 900 H - Professors... 2,760 1,800 2,700 
2 8 1,400 - Naval constructors, 3,200 f 2,800 4,200 
j 6 8 625 i - Boatswains. 6,400 3,750 5,000 
| 6 ! Å 625 | > | Gunners... 6,200 3,150 2,500 
! 6 8 65 | - | Carpenter: 6,600 3750 | 5,000 | 
6 5 625 | - | Sailmakers. „000 3,750 3,125 
de ten PRAE Fo meen i ca a 
! 235 | 229 - i - i Total... $373,700 $323,950 $301,150 
aaa: rf ena es Viena i ee er ere ere ak 1 RUA OT 
i 2,450 2,254 -= | 1,291 i Grand total $3,607,205 i $3,171,183 i $2,970,237 
! | i t : a 


Tt is just to say that all the errors in these 
estimates are not excesses; there are some 
underestimates. In this table, in both cases, 
the true amounts are carried out. The result 


* Graduates. 


p second, pay for shore duty ; third, pay for those 
|| who are on leave; fourth, pay for those on the 
i| retired list. In order to ascertain the average 
| amount necessary to be appropriated, the sal- 
H aries of the first three grades are added to- 
| gether and the sum divided by three. This is 
| what the estimates of the Navy Department 
l 


+ Undergraduates. 


(| any personal charge against the Secretary of 
i| the Navy, who is said to be a genial-hearted 
| gentleman, against whom personally I wish to 
say nothing. I am talking, not against indi- 
i viduals, but against abuses. . 
| . Let us consider some of the overestimates of 
the Department in reference to salaries. The 
i! Navy Departmentestimatesfor the Vice Admi- 


i 
| 


i 
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ral. $7,000; but unless duty in the Navy Depart- 
ment is sea service the amount is overestimated 
in-the sum of $1,000. We next come to rear 
admirals. : The Department estimates $35,000, 
which is an underestimate, the true amount 
being $40,000. The next:estimateis for com- 
modores, The Department estimates $78,400, 
which is also an underestimate, the amount 
required being $80,000, > = - 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. I wish 
to ask the gentleman from Ohio a question. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have no time to spare, 
but I will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. I wish 
to ask the gentleman from Ohio. whether these 


estimates were not made under the last Admin-. 


istration ? 

Mr. MORGAN. I esteem. my honorable 
friend from Wisconsin ; but his question com- 
pels me to make a statement which J did not 
intend to make. I am talking about abuses 
in the’ Government which ought to be corrected. 
The gentleman talks about Administrations, 
If this thing commenced in the last Adminis- 
tration, the gentleman compels me to say that 
it has continued up to and so far through Gen- 
eral Grant’s Administration. Tt exists to-day in 
the present Administration of the Government. 
I am sorry to say that; for although it is trae, 
I did not intend to make the charge. This 
abuse did existin the last Administration ; but 
it exists to-day in the present Administration. 
Ido not care when it began, or by whom it 
began; these are outrages upon the country, 
gross abuses against the Government, which 
this Congress is bound to remedy or be pre 
pared to meet the just indignation of the peo- 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to do the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations full justice. I wish 
to do injustice to no one, ‘he Navy Depart- 
ment asked, as salaries, allowances, and trav- 
eling expenses for officers, the sum of $5,000,- 
000. The Committee on Appropriations have 
reported only $4,000,000, cutting down the 
amount asked for $1,000,000. If the commit- 
tee have a sincere desire to correct these abuses 
their conduct will be applauded by the coun- 
try; but the people will not be satisfied with 
finely gilded words; they want economy and 
reform. The appropriation asked for by the 
committee is too much by more than eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and to that extent it 
should be reduced. 

My time is fast passing, and Iwill briefly call 
attention to the result of these false estimates. 
The excess of pay asked for officers on the 
active list is as follows: for captain, $7,000; 
for lieutenant commanders, $30,000; for 
lieutenants, $217,000 ; for masters, $119,220; 
for ensigns, $35,840; for midshipmen, $185,- 
700; for surgeons, $44,000; for passed assist- 
ant surgeons, over 336,000 ; for assistant sur- 
geons, nearly $26,000; for paymasters, over 
$49,000; for passed assistant paymasters, over 

. $5,000; for assistant paymasters, over $15,000; 
for chief engineers, over $20,000; for first 
assistant: engineers, over $76,000; for second 
assistant engineers, over $8,000 ; for chaplains, 
over $2,000; for professors, over $4,000; for 
naval constructors, over $11,000 ; for gunners, 
over $10,000 ; for carpenters, over $3,000 ; for 
sail-makers, over $4,000 ; for boatswains, over 
$15,000.. On the retired list: for rear admi- 
rals, $14,000; for commodores, over $11,000 ; 
for captains, over $12,000; for commanders, 
nearly $4,000; for lieutenants, nearly $3,000; 
for masters, about $16,000; for midshipmen, 
$500 ; for surgeons, nearly $12,000; for passed 
assistant surgeons, $1,500; for assistant sur- 
geons, over $18,000; for paymasters, over 
$9,000; for passed assistant paymasters, over 
$700 ; for assistant paymasters, $700; for first 
assistant engineers, over $8,000; for. second 
assistant engineers, $200; for chaplains, over 
$2,000; for boatswains, $1,400; for gunners, 


| 
nearly $4,000; forcarpenters, $5,000; for sail- 


makers, nearly $8,000. : 

So recklessly extravagant was the estimate 
of the Navy Department that the Committee 
on Appropriations felt called. upon to reduce 
it. to $16,641,845, making a reduction of 
$7,956,482. The appropriation proposed for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1871, by the 
Committee on Appropriations is. $16,641,845, 
while the amount of appropriation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1870, was $15,326,246 ; 
showing an excess in the appropriation pro- 
posed by the committee, in the present bill, 
over the appropriation for the year ending June 
30, 1870, of $1,315,599. The estimate of the 
Navy Department for pay and allowances of 
commissioned and warrant officers, and for 
traveling expenses, was $5,000,000. 

Mr. MYERS. Will the gentleman allow me 
to make a remark here? 

Mr. MORGAN. Icannot yield. I would 
need two hours instead of one to expose the 
abuses of which I am speaking, and I am as- 
tonished that. any gentleman should desire to 
interrupt the exposure. 

Mr. MYERS. I am astonished that the gen- 
tleman is not willing to be corrected. 

Mr. MORGAN. T have said that the esti- 
mate of the Navy Department for pay and 
allowances of commissioned and warrant ofti- 
cersand for traveling expenses was $5,000,000, 
and I have shown whatis the amountactually 
needed according to the law of the land. 
The amount required for pay of officers is 
$2,970,237. The number of officers entitled 
to receive rations at $109 each and those 
doing duty in what is called sea service is 
twelve hundred and ninety-one. The rations, 
then, for twelve hundred and ninety-one ofti- 
cers, at $109 each, would be $140,719. The 
amount for traveling expenses, the whole 
amount asked for, is $80,000. These three 
sums make the total amount necessary as the 
appropriation for the pay of officers for rations 
and for traveling expenses $8,190,956 ; so that 
the amount asked by the Secretary of the Navy 
for this purpose is $1,809,044 in excess of 
what is really necessary. The committee in 
this bill propose for the above-named purposes 
$4,000,000; while, as I have shown, the actual 
amount needed is only $8,190,956, so that the 
committee propose to give $809,044 more than 
is necessary. Now, while the gentleman on my 
right {[Mr. Wasuury, of Wisconsin] must have 
approved of this, [desire to do him no injustice ; 
and I have this to say, that the Committee on 
Appropriations had a right to take the éstimate 
which came from the Secretary of the Navy as 
being correct. They hada right to presume that 
when the head of a Department put in an esti- 
mate of what was required for various services, 
where the amounts were fixed by law, it would 
be in accordance with the law. All that the 
committee did was to presume that the esti- 
mates were true; but they turn out to be false. 

If the amendment which I propose to offer 
should be accepted it would effect a saving on 
what is proposed by the committee of nearly 
a million dollars. A saving! Ah! sir, weare 
apt in this House to forget what saving means. 
But if we forget the people do not. The tax- 
payers know what it means. And inthename 
of the tax-payers whose rights have been vio- 
lated; in the name of the people whose taxes 
havé been lawlessly taken from the Treasury 
by means of false keys; in the name of a 
wronged and ontraged people, I demand that 
these abuses shall be corrected. 

To show the utter bad faith with which Con- 
gress has been treated I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to another fact. In 
order No. 175 issued by the Secretary of the 
Navy it is distinetly stated that the one third 
extra allowance which had been given without 
authority of law, in flagrant violation of the 
express provisions of the law; the Secretary 


declared that that one third extra did not 
apply to midshipmen and mates; and why? 
Because their pay had been increased; but yet 
we find that in the estimate used by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [ Mr. WASHBURN] there 
was asked an increase of thirty-three and one 
third per cent. to the pay of midshipmen and 
mates. This demand was made, although it 
was expressly excluded by the order making 
the illegal increase—that audacious order 
issued during the last Administration, but the 
abuse has been continued in this. 

Let us look for a moment, and only for a 
moment, at this matter of pay. I was taken 
to task by the gentlemen from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. KELLEY and Mr. ScorieLp] when, in the 
early part of this session, I denounced to this 
House that the Treasury was being robbed. 
And J still say that robbery it is. If you 
take money illegally from the Treasury it is 
robbery morally, whether it be technical rob- 
bery or not. Ifyou take money illegally from 
the Treastity you rob the people, no matter 
whether it is, technically speaking, robbery 
or not. 

Mr. Chairman, here is the statute which 
declares that the salary of the Admiral is 
$10,000. Here is the Naval Register for 1870, 
a copy of which is sent to every member of 
this House. The Naval Register says that the 
salary of the Admiral is $10,000. But what 
salary has the Admiral been receiving? More 
than thirteen thousand dollars; the excess 
over $10,000 being paid in pursuance of order 
No. 175. It is now pretended that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy has the right to increase the 
pay of officers. If he has the right, then Con- 
gress has not. Congress has said that the sal- 
ary of the Admiral should be $10,000; but 
the Secretary treats Congress with contempt, 
usurps legislative powers, and pays the Ad- 
miral and all other officers one third more than 
the law allows. 

We are told by gentlemen who stand here in 
defense of these abuses that the pay of naval 
officers was small, and that therefore the Sec- 
retary of the Navy was justified in increasing 
it. Lhold in my hand the Naval Register for 


1860, which shows that at thattime the highest 
salary paid to any naval officer was $4,500. 
We find by the Naval Register for 1861 that 
they advanced a little. Their approaches on 
the Treasury were, skillfully made, and we 
find that in 1861 the highest pay of an offi- 
cer, that of an oflicer commanding a squadron, 
had been increased from $4,500 to $5,000. 
We advance now to 1862, and then, for the 
first time in our history, we find in our statutes 
the title of ‘admiral’? You have been lately 
told by a distinguished citizen who holds a 
high position, the General of the Army, for 
whose genius as a general and whose gallantry 
as a soldier I entertain sincere admiration— 
you were told by that Generalin a letter, not 
addressed to you, but to a committee of the 
Senate, that England did more for its generals 
than the United States. I believe that had 
General Sherman been an Englishman instead 
of an American he would have been made a 
duke. It would have been in accordance with 
the spirit of monarchical institutions. Eng- 
land has a monarch, I thank Almighty God - 
the United States have not yet. 

Sir, it has become fashionable to hold up 
the monarchies of Europe as models for our 
imitation. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Hae] has referred to the vast navies of Eng- 
land and France; but he forgot to tell us that 
France keeps up a standing army of one mil- 
lion men to keep the people down. And it 
behooves the people of America. to beware 
how they follow in the footsteps of monarch- 
ies, lest the day be not distant when large 
armies will be maintained.to keep them down. 

These titles of rear admiral, vice admiral, 
| and admiral are but progressive steps toward 
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the titles which England conferred upon Wel- 
lington, first of marquis and then of duke. I 
say such titles are hostile to the spirit of our 
free institutions, and unless corrected by the 
people they establish a precedent which sooner 
or later will undermine the columns of the 
grand edifice built by our fathers, and it will 
crumble in ruins over our heads. ` 

In 1862 these gentlemen of the Navy in- 
duced Congress to create the grade of rear 
admiral; in 1864 they advanced a step further, 
and Congress created the grade of Vice Admi- 
ral; and in 1866, after the war was over, taking 
advantage of that glow of generous patriotism 
which belongs to the people of a republic 
above those of any other form of government, 
they induced Congress to create the title of 
Admiral. England gives to her great generals 
a seat in Parliament. In which howe of Par- 
liament? Not the House of Commons, which 
represents the people, but in the House of 
Peers—the lords of the realm. These new 
and aristocratic titles fall upon our ears with- 
out exciting remark, and, I mourn to say, fall 
upon the ear of the country without exciting 
alarm. 

Mr. Chairman, I have discharged to-day 
what in some sense has been to me a disagree- 
able duty, but when the hour arrives that I 
am not prepared to discharge my duty upon 
this floor without regard to whom it may affect 
or whom it may please or displease I will re- 
sign my commission and go back to the people 
and give them an opportunity to elect some one 
to represent them more worthy than myself. 


NOTE. 


The bill passed, with the following amend- 
mentreported by Mr. Wasnnury, of Wisconsin, 
by instruction of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions: 


Provided further, That hereafter the pay of officers 
of the Navy shall be annually, in lieu of all other 
compensation, as follows: 

The pay of Admiral, $12,000. 

The pay of Vice Admiral when at sea, $9,000; when 
on shore duty, $7,200; when on leave of absonco or 
waiting orders, $6,000. ‘ 

The pay of rear admirals when at sca, $6,000; when 
on shore duty, $4,800; when on leave of absence or 
waiting orders, $3,600; when retired, $2,400. 

The pay of commodores when at sea, $5,000; on 
shore duty, $4,000; on leave of absence or waiting 
ordors, $3,000; when retired, $2,250. a 

The pay of captains when at sea, $4,200; on shore 
duty, $3,360; on leave of absence or waiting orders, 
$2,520; when retiren, $2,009. 

The pay of commanders when at sea, $3,500; on 
shore duty, $2,800; on leave of absence or waiting 
orders, $2,100; when retired, $1,800. 

Lhe pay of lieutenant commanders when at sea, 
$3,125; on shore duty, $2,500; on leave of absence or 
waiting orders, $2,000; when retired, $1,700. 

The pay of licutenants when at sea, $2,500; on shore 
duty, $2,000; on leave of absence or waiting orders, 
$1,500; when retired, $1,300, 

‘The pay of masters when at sea, $2,000; on shore 
duty, $1,600; on leave of absence or waiting orders, 
$1,200; when retired, $1,090. 

The pay of ensigns when at sea, $1,600; when on 
shore duty, $1,280; on leave of absence or waiting 
ordors, $980; when retired, $800. . 

And staff officers of the Navy shall receive pay 
according to their relative rank, specified in general 
order of the Navy Department of March 13, 1863. 


The bill as it passed increases the salaries 
of naval officers as follows: 


At sea. 

w+ $10,000 to $12,000 

. 7,000 to 9,090 

5,000 to 6,000 

Commodores. 4,000 to 5,000 
Captains..... 3.500 to 4,200 
Commanders. 2,800 to 3,500 
Lieutenant Commanders 2,343 to 3,125 


And so on as to all the other officers, super- 
numeraries and all, 

While the amendment was under debate it 
was opposed as follows, by— 

Mr. MORGAN. I regret, Mr. Chairman, 
that I feel called upon by a sense of public 
duty to oppose the amendment introduced by 
the honorable gentleman from Wisconsin, [Mr. 
WASHBURN.] It does not come up to the con- 
ditions of the military bill. That bill provided 
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for retiring from service about five hundred 
officers of the regular Army. ‘There are now 
in the Navy, adopting a very large estimate, 
only about one thousand officers doing naval 
duty. The number of those at sea and on 
special service. amounts to seven hundred and 
fifty-two, or thereabout. It may be safely said 
that there are not one thousand officers doing 
naval duty. Yet pay is claimed for more than 
two thousand. Now, before we undertake to 
increase the pay of officers of the Navy we 
should at least apply to the Navy the same 
rule which has been applied to the Army by 
the military bill; we should reduce the num- 
ber of naval officers in something like a cor- 
responding degree, so as to conform to the 


| present necessities of the public service. 


I object to this amendment for another rea- 
son. IJ hold that itis not just to this House 
to spring upon us an amendment of this im- 
portant character, revolutionizing the whole 
system of pay in the Navy, without giving 
members an opportunity to scan carefully its 
provisions, that they may either support or 
oppose it intelligently. The grand abuse in 
both branches of our service—the military and 
the naval—is the number of supernumerary 
officers. I showed yesterday that according to 
the estimate used in the speech of my friend 
from Wisconsin the officers of our Navy num- 
bered about one for every three seamen. I say 
that such a proportion of supernumerary offi- 
cers is an outrage upon the country. Itamounts 
simply to plundering the tax-payers whose con- 
tributions fill the national coffers. Hence I 
oppose the amendment. 


Fifteenth Amendment. 
SPEECH OF HON. W. T. HAMILTON, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
May 18 and 19, 1870. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(II. R. No. 1293) to enforce the right of citizens of 
tho United States to vote in the several Statos of this 
Union who have hitherto been denied that right on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude— 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland, said: 

Mr. Presipeyr: I take the liberty of indulg- 
ing in some observatious upon the billnow before 
the Senate, a bill purporting to enforce the 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. [consider, Mr. President, thatit 
is one of the most important measures that has 
ever arrested the deliberations of the Ameri- 
can Senate. The power to impose this species 
of legislation upon the country is claimed, of 
course, under this fifteenth amendment. Upon 
the merits of this amendment I shall now say 
nothing—time will disclose the bad conse- 
quences of its evil origin and of its enforced 
adoption—but shall for the purpose I have in 
view assume that itis a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and binding upon the 
States and the people. The amendment reads 
as follows: 

“The right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States, 
or by any State, on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude.” 

In order to the fair and proper examination 
of the provisions of the bill now before us, it 
is necessary that we first understand the true 
intent and meaning of the amendment, and the 
power, if any at all, it confers upon Congress. 
By a fair construction of its terms, with the 
contemporaneous exposition of its meaning 
and effect, the following propositions may be 
logically deduced : 

First, That it does not confer upon Congress 
any power to establish the qualifications of 
electors in the States. 


Second. That it prohibits the United States 


from denying or abridging the right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude in places where the United States have 
the power of establishing the qualifications of 
electors and of regulating elections and the 
elective franchise, as inthe District of Colum- 
bia and the Territories of the United States. 

Third. That it prohibits the States from 
denying or abridging the right of citizens of 
the United States to vote on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude within 
their jurisdictions respectively. 

Fourth. That in all other respects the several 
States have within themselves, and the United 
States in such places where it has the jurisdic- 
tion, as I have before stated, in this District 
and in the Territories, the full and perfect 
power to fix the qualifications of electors. 

Fifth. That it does not deny or in the least 
abridge or affect that full and perfect power 
always possessed, enjoyed, and exercised by 
the States to regulate their elections and to 
prescribe the mode and manner of holding 
them, subject, however, and subject only to 
the limitations in article one, section four, of 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
grants to Congress the power to make or alter 
any regulations made by a State prescribing 
the time, place, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senatorsand Representatives in Con- 
gress, except as to the place of choosing Sena- 
tors. ‘This grant, it will be observed, applies 
only to the election of Senators and Represent- 
atives in Congress. 

In all other respects whatsoever the rights 
of the States to regulate their elections remain 
to them unimpaired and complete. In fact, 
the intent and effect of this amendment. were 
to avoid an exclusion from voting by reason of 
color or race. It means nothing more; it does 
nothing more. True, this is enough in itself, 
in my judgment, to entail trouble upon the 
white and bring disaster ultimately to the 
black race; but my purpose is not to comment 
upon the consequences likely to flow from this 
policy. There is no doubt, in my opinion, but 
that some of the designers and promoters of 
this amendment intended more than this; in- 
tended, by its peculiar phraseology and by im- 
plication in its construction, to absorb control 
over elections in the States, as is manifested 
in the bills now before us, and especially in the 
Senate bill, as I shall show when I come, after 
these preliminary observations, to an examin- 
ation of the details of the bill. But whatever 
was intended by some, nothing, upon a just 
construction of the amendment, was effected 
beyond this: ifa man be a eitizen of the Uni- 
ted States, and otherwise qualified to vote, 
whether he be white or black, or of whatever 
race, he is an elector by this amendment, and 
nothing more; he is not thereby placed above 
the regulations any State may make respecting 
elections, either in the manner of holding them 
or otherwise, but is subject to them and must 
comply with them. The only thing to be ob- 
served in their application to the voter is that 
white and black, and of whatever race or color, 
shall be treated alike. 

And now, Mr, President, before proceeding 
further I will direct the attention of the Senate 
more particularly to the words and structure 
of this amendment; and I shall maintain that 
it confers upon Congress no power of affirm- 
ative legislation under it, and especially such 
legislation as that now proposed in both these 
bills—in some provisions of the House bill, and 
in almost every feature of the bill reported by 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate. 

It will be observed that it is entirely nega- 
tive and prohibitory in its terms; it denies, it 
prohibits the exercise of certain powers, It 
addresses itself, in the first place, to the Uni- 
ted States as a body corporate and politic, as 
an organized power, having the right within its 
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jurisdiction and prepared to act as such, and 
prohibits to it the power of denying or abridg- 
ing the right of certain persons to vote. The 
amendmentig negative upon the power of Con- 
gress and ig complete-in itself.. The exercise of 
any such power thus prohibited by congres- 
sional legislation ig simply unconstitutional and 
void, and would be so declared by the appro- 
priate tribunals upon appeal by the aggrieved 
to them... Therefore whenever Congress under- 
takes to provide for elections, and to prescribe 
the qualifications of electors within those places 
under its jurisdiction for such purposes, if it 
should make a distinction of raceor color, such 
fact would simply be void, as in conflict with the 
Constitution. No further legislation would be 
required, unless indeed it might be thought 
proper to repeal this void fact. Bat it would 
be an aggravated solecism to presume that Con- 
gress could with deliberation pass a law creat- 
ing or continuing this prohibited distinction of 
race or color, and in the game or by some other 
law punish its officers for executing it. 

And‘so with the States. This amendment 
speaks to the States; not to the people, but to 
the State ag a body-politie ; to the State as a 
corporate member of the Union, possessing 
sovereign power over the whole subject-matter 
involved in this amendment, and in the voting 
process of its people. Jt prohibits to the State 
the power in the future to deny or abridge the 
right of a class to vote. This amendment is 
based upon the implication or fact, first, that 
the States have electors; and secondly, that 
the States prescribe their qualifications to vote. 
The State isto act; and in thus acting and 
prescribing the qualification of electors it is 
prohibited only from denying or abridging 
the right to. voto on account of race or color. 
Every other power is retained for the qualifica- 
tion of electors. If this prohibited distinction 
is created or continued by a State in its legisla- 
tion such distinction, being in conflict with the 
Constitution, is simply void and of no effect, 
The States, and the States only, can legislate 
upon this question; with them, and with them 
only, rests the qualifications of electors and the 
mode and; manner of holding elections, with 
the exception ofthe limitation prescribed in the 
first-article, section four, which I before men- 
tioned. 

Some may say, suppose States do not observe 
the requirements of the fifteenth amendment, 
but by their Legislatures do abridge or deny 
the right to vote, or refuse to change their 
existing constitutions and laws recognizing 
such distinctions of race and color, where is the 
remedy unless Congress intervenes by affirm- 
ative legislation? ‘lhe answer is that the Con- 
stitution of the United States is the supreme 
law of the land, and the judges in every State 
are bound thereby. (Article 6, paragraph 2.) 
if this amendment be part of the Constitution, 
and we have been assuming this for the sake 
of the argument, it settles the question. It is 
the supreme law, and must: be observed as such. 
Rights and:privileges attach under it, and if 
violated or denied they can be redressed as 
such wrongs are everywhere in the States. 

Punitive or penal legislation is not required 
always to redress wrongs, or even to prevent 
them. : When law is once made individuals are 
to act under it, and the ordinary channels of 
law are always open to the citizen when his 
rights may be violated. It is not the duty of 
the State to interpose by penal legislation for 
the vindication of-all individual rights ander 
either the Constitution or the laws. The law 
may declare what is or what is not to be done, 
and if individual rights are infringed by the act 
of any one the courts are open for redress, and 
everywhere and in all the Statesthere is ample 
provision for the vindication -of the right to 
vote. : 

Mr. President, I assert a proposition of con- 
stitutional law, which I think cannot and -will 


not be controverted. It is this: that the de- 
nial by the Constitution of the United States 
to the States. of the right to exercise certain 
enumerated powers does not thereby grant to 
Congress the right- to exercise. them. The 
denial to a State is not a grant to Congress. 
Unless in the Constitution a grant is made to 
Congress this denial to the State leaves both 
Congress and the. States without the right to 
exercise such powers denied. _ 

This fifteenth amendment is not the only 
negative provision in the Constitution of the 
United States. There are many important 
provisions, both in the body of the Constitution 
and in the amendments, similar to this in deny- 
ing to the States the exercise of certain powers, 

Article one, section ten, comprises three 
paragraphs containing these prohibitions upon 
the States : 

“1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or contederation; grant letters of marque and ro- 
prisal; coin money; emit bills of credit; make any- 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, 
or law impairing the obligation of contracts, orgrant 
any title of nobility. _ ee 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or 
exports except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws; and tho net pro- 
duco of all duties and imposts laid by any State on 
imports or exports shall be for the use of the Troas- 
ay of the United States; and all such laws shall be 
subject to tho revision and control of the Congress. 

"3. No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, Jay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships 
of war in timo of peace, enter into any agreement 
or compact with another Stato or with a forcign 
Power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded or 
insuch imminent danger as will not admit of delay.” 

Also article fourteen of amendments to the 
Constitution : 

“Sreetion 1. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immuniticf 
of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State 
deprive any porson of life, liberty, or property with- 
outdue process of law ; nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws,” 

“Sec. 4. Neither the United States nor any State 
shall assume or pay‘any debt or obligation incurred 
in aid of insurrection or rebellion against tho United 
States, or any claim for tho loss or emancipation of 
anyslaves; butall such debts, obligations, and claims 
shall be held illegal and void.” 

I presume that amendment is complete in 
itself. Here we have prohibition after pro- 
hibition upon the States. These denials are 
addressed directly to the States, and the States 
are prohibited as such from acting or exercis- 
ing the powers denied; but will it be contended 
that these prohibitions and denials confer upon 
Congress the power to legislate upon the sub- 
jects enumerated in such denials or prohibi- 
tions, and not in other provisions of the Con- 
stitution granted to it? Does the denial or 
prohibition to any State to exercise a certain 
power ipso facto give to Congress the power 
of legislation over the subject-matter so denied 
or prohibited to the State? We have been 
always taught prior to the late civil war, and 
even since the days of the illustrious men who 
framed it, to consider as the first principle of 
our political being the Constitution as an in- 
strument of enumerated and delegated powers. 

Article nine of the amendments declares 
that— 

“The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 5 

“Art. 10. The pawers not delegated to tho United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 


| or to the people.” 


No such assumption of power by Congress 
can be admitted for one moment without yield- 
ing up the last fundamental principle of our 
Government. The alarming consequences of 
such a construction must be at once apparent. 
it would place all State constitutions, sov- 
ereignty, and authority under the control of 
the General Government ; and the States, once 
independent, great, and useful and beneficent 
in their separate powers of legislation, would 
stand in the same relations to the Government 


of the United States that local municipalities 
do now to the States. I trust that no such 
evil is in store for us, nor will any such great 
wrong be perpetrated. The proposed legisla: 
tion now under consideration and discussion 
boldly asserts the doctrine that this prohibi- 
tion upon the State to deny or abridge the 
right to vote places in fact the whole subject 
of elections and the whole machinery of suf- 
frage under the control of Congress. 

Mr. President, can this be so? Can this be 
the fair and just interpretation of even this rev- 
olutionary—I regret to say, and with no want 
of appreciation of what is due in parliament- 
ary debate—this wicked amendment? It can- 
not be. ‘hose who desired to attain the great 
object ofthe amendment, and would dare almost. 
anything to secure it, still shrank from con- 
ferring së supreme a power upon Congress in 
direct words or terms; but in doing less, Mr. 
President, they failed in all.. I do not doubt 
but that with these gentlemen, if it were to be 
done now, it would have been done better for 
them. Progressionists they were and progres- 
sionists they still are. Their only complaint 
is, among the ruin they have wrought, that their 
past work was not thorough enough. Their 
murmurings and mutterings are heard always 
that these amendments do not go far enough. 
Even this fifteenth amendment is hardly re- 
garded with favor by some honorable Senators 
because it did not prohibit to States the power 
to deny to negroes the right to hold office; and 
what it has failed to do in this respect this 
body has been engaged for months in forcing 
upon the unhappy States of the South in the 
shape of fundamental conditions to their con- 
stitutions. 

Bat, Mr. President, I beg to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the difference between a 
denial or prohibition to the State and a grant 
of power over the subject-matter to Congress; 
and in doing this I shall net take a direct, bul 
rather an implied grant. ‘Take, for example, 
the amendment known as article thirteen, abo!- 
ishing slavery, and compare its structure and 
terms with the fifteenth amendment. Article 
thirteen provides that— 

“ Neither slavory norinvoluntary servitude, oxeept 
as a punishment for crime whereof tho party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within the 


United States or any place subject to their jurisdic- 
ion. 


And farther: 


“That Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation.” 

Here is a subject-matter with which this 
amendment deals; the subject-matter is sla- 
very, and it is this that is prohibited, and with- 
out the intervention of a State or any inter- 
mediate agent or instrumentality. ‘True, this 
amendment is complete in itself and is bind- 
ing upon all persons and courts, and would 
execute itself either by the assent of all per- 
sons or by enforced submission to it by the 
courts, upon appeal to them, without any legis- 
lation by Congress. Congress may or may not 
legislate, as it seems disposed, or as necessity 
may require. 

This amendment is similar to the terms, 
force, and effect of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution contained in section two, article four, 
especially in paragraph three of this section. 
This paragraph provides that— 

“ No person held to service or labor in one State 


under the laws thereof escaping into another Stato 
shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be diseharged from such, serviee or labor, 
but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom the service or labor may be due.” 


This provision was complete in itself over 
the subject-matter, had full force and effect, 
and was binding upon all- persons, courts, 
and legislative bodies, and could be enforced 
without legislation by Congress. Congress 
might or might not legislate; and still the pro 
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vision be effective; in this cage, however, 
Congress found it proper to interpose by legis- 
lation. A mass, and a large mass of the peo- 

le North at all times reluctantly obeyed, and 
at last utterly refused to obey this provision 
of the Constitution, bid defiance to the claim- 
ant and the local agencies assisting him to 
enforce his claim to a degree almost insur- 
rectionary, if not revolutionary, wherefore the 
legislation of Congress in 1850, a portion of 
which has been detailed here to-day by the 
honorable Senator from Vermont, [Mr. Ep- 
MUNDS. | 


But observe, Mr. President, the difference 


between all these provisions aud the terms of 
the fifteenth amendment. The former are all 
addressed to the subjects to be affected, and 
to the subjects exclusively; the latter is ad- 
«dressed to the State, and to the State solely. 
‘No State shall” isitslanguage. he subject- 
matter is the action of the State; the State is 
not to do a particular thingin its action upon a 
named subject; it assumes not only that the 
State has the power, but that it must act upon 
the subject-matter, and in so acting must not 
deny or abridge the rights of certain persons, 
&e. The action of the State is the primary 
consideration or object. Its action upon the 
question of suffrage prior to this amendment 
was absolute, unqualified, unlimited, and ex- 
clusive of any control by Congress. Thisamend- 
ment qualifies and limits it in one respect, and 
in one respect only. 

The action of the State being thus limited 
by this amendment, suppose the State does 
not observe it and goes beyond it, and does 
make the inhibited distinction of race or color, 
in your prolific begetting of penal laws willyou 
make provision for punishing the State, or 
will you punish the State legislators for ex- 
ceeding their power and violating this amend- 
ment—indeed the latter isbeing gravely mooted 
now, and I am apprehensive is gaining strength 
with the more advanced progressionists, who, 
with their usual persistence, at last bring up 
the hesitating, for I observe that something 
of this kind is already in a bill introduced in 
the House of Representatives to punish mem- 
bers of a State Legislature who may vote for 
the rescission ofan act ratifying a constitutional 
amendment—or will you pass a superfluous act 
declaring it unconstitutional and void; or will 
you, refusing to do such wrongful and foolish 
things, more sensibly permit such action of a 
State to be simply what the supreme law 
makes it, unconstitutional and void? 

In article one, section nine, of the Constitu- 
tion there are eight paragraphs denying or 
limiting the exercise of certain powers to Con- 
gress. Itis not to be presumed that Congress 
would do so foolish a thing as to legislate upon 
the subjects denied to it either by prohibiting 
legislation upon them or by declaring any legis- 
lation upon them illegal and void. 

Take, for illustration, the denial to Congress 
in the third paragraph of this section of the 
exercise of this power: 

“No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 
passed,” 

This is equally denied to the States in sec- 
tion ten. Suppose Congress passes some law 
in conflict with this provision of the Constitu- 
tion; itis simply void, and the courts will so 
declare when persons who are injured or af- 
fected by it appeal to them. Suppose States 
should enact laws ex post facto in their charac- 
ter, or bills of attainder; such Jaws and bills 
would simply be void, and the courts would so 
adjudge when persons oppressed by them would 
appeal to them. And the Constitution of the 
United States is not doubtful on this right of 
appeal. The judicial power extends to all 
cases in law and equity arising under the Con- 
stitution, and Congress has fail power to pro- 
vide the courts and the means of trial, so that 
there cannot be a wrong done without the 


means of securing reparation or protection in 
a legal and recognized mode. 

While, as I have before stated, legislation 
by Congress for itself upon the subjects denied 
to it is not only nugatory but foolish, can it be 
imagined for a moment that a similar denial 
to the States to legislate upon certain subjects 
or in a certain way confers upon Congress the 
full power of legislation upon these very subjects 
in the States, and thus upon a denial to a State 
give to Congress this comprehensive power of 
legislation? If this be so, then what cannot 
Congress do under the many prohibitions upon 
the States contained in the Constitution and 
the amendments? Look at this one, which I 
cite alone for illustration. Article fourteen, 
section one, declares that— 

* No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.’ 

Under these prohibitions to the State, if the 
doctrines and principles involved in the bill 
now before us be sound and true, then Con- 
gress possesses the full power to legislate upon 
all the subjects enumerated in this amendment, 
and which embraces all the subjects of life, 
liberty, and property; and in fact, taken with 
the other prohibitions in the Constitution to 
the States, would comprehend every right of 
person or property belonging to an American 
citizen, and thus, by such a construction of 
the Constitution, hand over to Congress the 
arbitrament of every right of the citizen and 
of the State. Can such a construction be 
maintained or tolerated, even in thought or 
desire, much less in fact? The old—I say old 
because it ought to be distinguished from the 
new-—-Constitution was in force for seventy- 
four years before the late civil war, and never 
before was such legislation as this attempted. 
Never before did Congress undertake to legis- 
late upon these denials of power to States. 
Never before did Congress deign to arrogate 
to itself the assumption of such power over 
the subjects denied or prohibited to the States, 
unless by grant conferred upon it. Nowhere 
is there to be found an act of Congress tend- 
ing to such legislation or such an exercise of 
power. 

I assert, Mr. President, without the fear of 
dissent here, that the denial of the exercise of 
a certain power by the Constitution to a State 
does not thereby confer upon Congress power 
over the subject-mattet of such denial; and if 
this general proposition be sound, then this 
proposed measure is all wrong; not only wrong, 
but monstrous in its wrong. 

But, Mr. President, the legislation contem- 
plated by this bill is not worse than the spirit 
in which it is conceived. The great object is 
to absorb by this system of legislation what 
little remains of the former powers and rights 
of the States—to consolidate, to centralize. 
One by one the reserved rights that once gave 
dignity and power to a State are stricken down. 
The object is to force upon the State and the 
people of a State the will of Congress, what- 
ever that will may be. Instead of the Consti- 
tution, this will is to be substituted as the 
supreme law of the land. 

Coercion is the grand discovery and the om- 
nipotent remedy of the day forall ills, whether 
real cr imaginary. Nothingis to be left to the 
assent of the governed and the voluntary 
observance of the duty of a citizen. Coercion 
is the meat upon which our modern Cæsars 
feed ; upon it they have grown so great and fat 
that they are dazzled at the unbounded ambi- 
tion of their great prototype, and would fain 
grasp the power it secures, but signally fail 
to emulate his generous trust and confidence 
and the charms of his personal sympathies. 
His skill and valor as a soldier, his eloquence 
as an orator, his learning as a man, his knowl- 


edge as a statesman, and his power as a chief- 
tain, made him the *‘ foremost man of all the 
world.” Yet it must be remembered that his 
policy was but the result of the condition of 
Rome when Rome had lost its autonomy in 
the corrupting influences of centralization, and 
in the absorption of peoples and communities 
with customs, manners, and currents of thought 
alien to its ancient spirit and constitution. 

Coercion is the embodiment of all our woes. 
In the early days of the Government and the 
Constitution, just fresh from the hands of its 
founders, it was decried and reproved by all 
the great and venerable names that have made 
our civiland military history illustrious. From 
the year 1798 down to the late civil war it was 
reproved by nearly all the greatand good men 
ofthe country. But nowit pervadeseverything. 
The spirit of coercion is rioting in the excesses 
ofits absolute supremacy ; its bloody foot-prints 
are tracked in almost every law passed by Con- 
gress, and for whatever purpose. Even in the 
effort thas should be made by all patriotic cit- 
izens to restore the States lately in war to their 
former practical relations with the Union the 
same malign spirit prevailed, and we beheld 
that most extraordinary and striking spectacle 
in which Congress presented the alternative to 
the unhappy people of those States of either 
adopting this very fifteenth amendment, so 
repugnant to them and a large majority, as I 
believe, of the people of the United States, or 
remaining still without a civil Government and 
under a military despotism, 

Nothing is to be left to the great principle 
that government is based upon the consent of 
the governed, and the harmonizing, efficient, 
and self-protecting influences of this sentiment. 
Nothing is to be left to the unobstructed action 
of the individual operating under the general 
law, and as his interests are affected in his 
dealings and relations with others, appealing to 
it through the common tribunal of justice, and 
securing in this way protection and redress fur 
himself; but everything must be penal. Look- 
ing at the number of bills before us, not only 
declaring what the law is to be, but making it 
penal to violate it, one would suppose that this 
spirit of interference, of wrong, and of oppres- 
sion was infusing itself into all the depart- 
| ments of life. There is so much penal legis- 
lation that the statesman in after ages, examin- 
ing the statutes to see the condition and temper 
| of our people now, would almost be tempted to 
the conclusion that we lived in a penal colony. 
In law the course of things is tending to the 
criminal courts; instead of the citizen vindicat- 
ing his rights under the law against citizen in 
the civil courts, and determining there its rela- 
tionsto each, the State isto interposeits power in 
its execution in all the departments of business. 

In illustration of this view I will first refer 
to the four bills reported, namely, first, to 
secure to all persons the protection of the law; 
second, to enforce the fourteenth amendment; 
third, to the bill of tho honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Sumner] to protect all 
citizens of the United States in their rights to 
hotel accommodations, schools, &c.; fourth, 
to punish the collection of illegal taxes. The 
latter bill, reported by the Committee on Com- 
merce, prohibits the collection of a tax imposed 
by a State upon freight or passengers upon a 
railroad, declaring it unconstitutional, illegal, 
and void, and punishing any one who may col- 
lect it by fine and imprisonment. Under the 
| ordinary and old-fashioned mode of legislation 
| if such atax or imposition be unconstitutional 
it is simply void, and no such legislation as 
that proposed would be either needed or sug- 
gested, but the person charged with it could 
refuse to pay it, and the courts would determ- 


| ine it, and this without any cost to the Govern- 


ment. But in the other case the United States 
is to be the prosecutor and the avenger of any 
| law it may see fit to pass. 
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- Such punitive legislation. may be carried into 
every.transaction of life. So strong and all- 
pervading is ‘this. policy that it is removing 
causes from the: civil ‘to the criminal courts. 
Individuals will not litigate their own rights 
when the Government has attorneys or other 
instrnmentalities to litigate for them. 

. Protection,’ is another ominous word now 
used so often, and when used for the purposes 
of legislation. forebodegs na good. Coercion 
and protection, are the ‘twin relics of bar- 
barism.’’ Twin relics of barbarism’? did I 
say! Perhaps I am trespassing upon forbidden 
ground. . Honorable Senators upon the other 
side of the Chamber have been so much in the 
habit of using this expression in applying it to 
certain institutions that they are entitled to a 
kind of exclusive or patent-right useto it. Yet 
Itake the liberty of making it here to point 
to these two much used and terribly abused 
powers of goverament. Weall understand the 
meaning of ‘‘coercion.’’ It speaks for itself, 
and is simply force; but protection is a gilded 
word, not so sharply defined, and almost always 
used by ambitious men.and wily politicians, and 
by classes for private interests, asa catch-word 
for the ear of the multitude, and it has in this 
way. done its work of wrong and oppression as 
effectively and as cruelly as its twin-brother. 

Its primary and most significant meaning in 
Government is intervention, intermeddling; 
it creeps into all the relations and affairs of 
men, and takes upon itself the keepership of 
all the material, social, political, and spiritual 
interests. of man upon earth, and would fain 
follow him into the world to come. To pro- 
tect him against political error was established 
the censorship of the press and freedom of 
speech suppressed, To protect him against 
moral and social error were writings and books 
oxamined, proscribed, and destroyed. To pro- 
tect him against religious error writings and 
books were proscribed, speech denied, forms 
of church government and doctrines in wor- 
ship by law established, and heretics burned 
or otherwise punished. To protect him against 
the visible wiles of the evil one on earth san- 
guinary: laws. were, passed and eccentric old 
women, denounced as witches and relentlessly 
persecuted to burning, drowning, and hanging. 
To protect. him sumptuary laws were passed. 
To. protect him against the evil of pride his 
apparel was prescribed; and that his walk 
before men. might be godly his demeanor was 
defined by law. . To protect him laws of trade 
must be established, directing what and where 
one should buy, and what and where one 
should sell, and with whom one should trade. 
To protect him, tariffs or duties are imposed, 
and by law the pockets of one are rifled to fill, 
it may be, the already plethoric pockets of 
another. For the sake of protection we are 
required to buy or pay a bonus; our iron in 
Pennsylvania, our hemp in Kentucky and Mis- 
souri, our sugar and molasses in Louisiana, 
our wool in-Ohio, our salt in New York, and 
our manufactures in New England. 

Tn fact, Mr. President, it was this sentiment 
of protection, often, I will admit, honest and 
conscientious, but always: wrong, but oftener 
exclusive and wickedly selfish, that lighted the 
fires of Smithfield, committed the executions 
at Salem, caused the massacreat St. Bartholo- 
mew, founded the inquisition, invented the 
torture and the instruments of torture—the 
rack and the stake. 

` The military. tendencies and the national 
taste, formed and cultivated amid the strifes 
and crimes’ of the war, have not yet been en- 
tirely changed. The summary trial by military 
commission, once the favored mode of trial 
upon the part of the Government, still lingers 
in the favor of some. The energy of State 
prosecutions is preferred to.the civil judicial 
combats of individuals. The military com- 
mission, and the summary mode of trial and 


i 


sure conviction and the still more. summary 
execution of its decrees, was: pleasing to many 
people; it suited the temper of the times and 
the leaders who controlled events. j 

True, the military commission igsoftened into 
a criminal tribunal with the forms of law, but 
still the Government with all its power is there. 
The spirit still sarvives; we witness it here; 
we see it developed in the.discussions of meas- 
ures, not for party, but measures affecting the 
whole country and all parties alike, and which 
from their grave and important character in 
establishing once more all the States in their 
just relations to the Union, ought to be ele- 
vated far above party prejudices, interests, or 
passions. 

In discussing these great questions, violent 
invectives against a whole people and clamor 
against a party were too freely indulged. When 
calmness, a cool judgment, a just and magnan- 
imous and an all-embracing spirit aud patriotic 
impulses should prevail, instead of all this. we 
had fierce and unsparing denunciation and most 
passionate appeals. made to the worst side of 
our nature. 

Blood, blood, blood! Honorable Senators 
talked, not like Cicero, Greek, butblood. They 
dabbled in blood until the very atmosphere 
here became almost lurid, and the very vrim- 
son trimmings of this magnificent Hallassumed 
a deeper hne. 

One honorable Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Howe] proclaimed that the Demoeratic party 
were responsible for ‘every drop of blood 
shed, from the murder of the first Massachu- 
setts soldier by Baltimore Democrats to. the 
Democratic bullet that went crushing through 
the brain of President Lincoln.’ ‘Every 
drop” is 2 most comprehensive expression ; 
not even acredit allowed to this heavily charged 
party for the faults of reckless or incompetent 
generals, upon whom some portion of this 
great ocean of shed blood was at one time be- 
lieved to rest; at all events, some were pun- 
ished for their belief. A most grievous charge, 
if.true, but of the truth of which we do not 
deem it necessary to inquire. But in all mag- 
nanimity we will rather ascribe this to the 
honorable Senator as a figure of speech than 
assume that he meant what he said. But of 
this Lam sure, that, speaking for myself and 
perhaps for my Democratic colleagues, I can 
assure the honorable Senator that if he did 
mean what he said, wo still have the satisfac- 
tion of congratulating ourselves that he did not 
extend this responsibility of shed blood upon 
the Demoeratic party to that deed of sin and 
of sorrow committed by a military tribunal in 
open day, when not a single hostile bayonet 
gleamed in the sunlight, and committed within 
the shadow of this Capitol. 

Another distinguished and able Senator [Mr. 
Morron] dwelt with more than his usual fervor 
in giving statistical details of the reputed mur- 
ders and outrages committed in Georgia and 
other southern States; harrowed his own feel- 
ings beyond control almost in exposing their 
enormities, and shed a gloom over this Cham- 
ber that an inflamed rehearsal of such things 
may well produce. 

And upon what occasion and for what object 
was all this said, and all these scenes enacted? 
Upon the consideration of the bill to restore a 
sister State—one of the old thirteen—the State 
of Georgia to her practical relations with the 
Union, and thus to make complete, in fact, at 
least, the great sisterhood of States. When 
sympathy and fraternal feeling, when peaceand 
concord and joy should inspire all in doing this 
great deed for the whole country, and not for 
party; butin the midst of all, this hoarse discord 
is heard denouncing a whole people, rejecting 
peace and harmony and good will, and amid the 
passion and frenzy created by such appeals and 
by such details, whether true or false, handing 
over a gallant people to the military ruler and 


oppressor, or to the still more hateful rule and 
oppression of an impotent and unscrupulous 
and malignant minority. 

Shall this cruel, relentless, and impolitic 
sentiment, pervading every feature of this bill 
now before us, as it does, force it upon the 
Senate and the country as a law for the States 
and the people? 

Mr. President, the same spirit pervades this 
bill that yet keeps your Union from being one 
and indivisible. The same spirit pervades this 
whole system of legislation. It proposes to 
apply itto the individual and to the assemblages 
of the people at every ballot-box upon the day 
of election. It proposes to confer upon Con- 
gress and upon the agents of Congress a power 
to interpose at every poll, to speak to every 
voter, and to inquire into the status of every 
voter. ; ; 

Now, Mr, President, I have some. observa- 
tions and some views respecting this bill espe- 
cially, which I desire tọ submit to the consider- 
ation of the Senate. The bill reported by the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Stewart] is still 
under discussion as an amendment to or sub- 
stitute for the House bill. I entertained the 
hope last evening that we had disposed of that 
proposition; but the honorable Senator, with 
his usual tenacity and usual spirit, adheres to 
his bill, and insists that it shall be considered 
and passed. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded 
the floor for a recess, the evening session being 
devoted to another subject. ] 


Tuourspay, May 19, 1870. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the same 


subject. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. When I 
ceased speaking yesterday I was about exam- 
ining the provisions of the bill reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and I will pre- 
face what I have to say by stating that I pro- 
pose to examine the bill in no spirit of criti- 
cism. If alaw on this subject is to be passed 
atallin the judgment of this Chamber, it should 
be a proper law, a law that can be enforced, if 
constitutional, a law that. will. be understood 
by those who read it and by those who are to 
obey it and by those who are to administer it. 

The first duty of a legislator in drafting a 
law, and especially a penal law, is to under- 
stand perfectly the design of his law ; its oper- 
ation, what defect it is to cure, what crime it 
is to punish, or what wrong it is to redress. 
Unless he has that distinctly in his mind he 
must necessarily fail in drafting it. Honest. 
officers and honest citizens will discharge their 
duty at all events; but the corrupt, the man 
disposed to violate: this law, can do so ‘with im- 
punity, and in fact may use this law, if passed, 
for the perpetration of very great frauds on the 
elective franchise. I propose to contrast the 
bill reported by the Judiciary Committee of 
this body with the House bill, It is manifest 
to any one who looks at the two bills that the 
House bill was drawn by a lawyer, with the 
exception, in my judgment, of the ninth section, 
and that was drawn by a politician. The remain- 
ing sections of the House bill were drawn bya 
lawyer who understood the force of language 
and the meaning of the fifteenth amendment, 
as far as he could understand it. 

The first provision of the Senate bill is de- 
claratory in its character. There is nothing in 
it providing for punishment for the commission 
ofany act under the first section; butit declares 
generally the principles that ought to apper- 
tain, I presume, under the fifteenth amend- 
ment; and those general principles contained 


| in the first section pervade the whole bill when 


yor come to the punitive clauses of it. And 
here lies the great difficulty ;. and I would sug- 
gest, with due respect to the learned members 
of the Judiciary Committee, that in drawing 
this bill their attention. was more particularly 
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drawn to the civil rights biil and to the fugitive 
slave law, for the purpose of preparing a bill, 
than to the fifteenth amendment. The first 
section of the Senate bill manifestly refers to 
the civil rights bill and is almost in words 
copied from it, and three other sections in the 
bill are taken, if not in precise terms, practi- 
cally and substantially from the fugitive slave 
law. : 

Now, Mr. President, what does the first 
section provide? 

That all citizens of the United States who are or 


shall be otherwise qualified by law to vote at any 


election bythe people * shall be 


entitled and allowed to vote at all such clestions, 
without distinction of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude, 

Is there any such language as that conclud- 
ing this section in the constitutional amend- 
ment? What is the meaning of this expres- 
sion, ‘‘without distinction of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude?’ I desire to 
draw the attention of the Senate to this, and 
ask whether it enlarges the meaning of the ex- 
pression ‘‘all citizens of the United States?’ 
used in the preceding part of this section? It 
is an expletive; it is one of those general kinds 
of expressions used at times to round a period, 
and similar to that famous one in President 
‘Taylor's first message, when he announced 
that we were ‘‘at peace with all the world and 
the rest of mankind.” Is not the expression 
that ‘all citizens of the United States shall 
vote, without distinction of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude’’ equivalent to the 
expression ‘‘all citizens of the United States 
shall vote??? Surely, because none others, I 
apprehend, can be included under the latter 
general term. Then this first section is simply 
this: that all *‘ citizens” of the United States 
shall vote who are qualified by law otherwise 
than as to race or color. It establishes no 
offense; itis a general declaration of principle, 
and there is nothing in it in terms or equiv- 
alent to the words of the fifteenth amendment. 

I will recur and again read the fifteenth 
amendment and see where we stand: 

“The right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States, 
or by any State, on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude.” 

Ts there anything herein, in the language 
or arrangement, that supports at all the first 
section? I admit that if there is a power to 
control the qualifications of electors, and regu- 
late the power of holding elections under the 
bill commonly called the civil rights bill, then 
the language of the first section is right; but 
no one on this floor, I apprehend, pretends to 
claim any right to manage elections or con- 
trol the qualifications of electors except under 
the fifteenth amendment. Allow me to read 
again the provision of this first section as it 
stands, leaving out the words not necessary to 
illustrate my meaning: 

“ AN citizens of the United States who are orshall 
be otherwise qualified by law to vote at any elec- 
tion,” &c., “shall be entitled and allowed to vote 
without distinction of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude.” : 

The fifteenth amendment, it will be observed, 
does not read in that way. If the amendment 


read “without distinction of race, color, or | 


n 


previous condition of servitude,” it would not 
make common, decent sense, and besides, it 
would not be language fit for the precision of 
alaw; and yet this bill proposing to enforce 
this provision of the Constitution undertakes 
to use language constituting a crime that is 
not in the amendment and that is not anywise 
comprehended within any provision in it. You 
propose to pass an act, and punishing a party 
for violating it, that does not follow the terms 
of the amendment which it professes to en- 
force, and docs not contain the words consti- 
tuting the wrong to be prevented, or for the 
commission of which it is intended to punish. 


To show how much more accurately the 
House bill is drawn I will refer to its first sec- 
tion, and the same accuracy is observed in 
almost every section of it save the ninth: 

Any officer-of the United States or of any State, 
&c., who shall by any official act whatever, or by 
the omission, neglect, or refusal to perform any offi- 
cial act, &c., deny or abridge the right of any cit- 
izen of the United States to vote on account of race, 
color, or previous condition ofservitude at any Eed- 
eral, State, county, municipal, or other election, 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be adjudged guilty of 
a misdemeanor. &c. 

And then follows the penalty. Now, allow 
me to ask honorable Senators whose profes- 


sion is the law, if an intent is not. required in 
the commission of every crime? When you 
are passing a bill of this kind, should you not 

bear in mind that there must be an intent 
before you can punish a party for his act? 
Under the fifteenth amendment there must be 

two intents, or one act with an. intent: first, 

when you come to indict a person under this 

amendment for violating its provisions you. 
must allege that he refused to register, if that 

was a prerequisite before he could vote, or 

that he refused the party his right to vote; and 
secondly, you must allege that he did so refuse 

because of the party’s color, or of his race, or 
of his previous condition of servitude; and you 

must prove the offense asalleged. Theindict- 

ment must conform to the offense created by 
this amendment, and must allege it, and it. 
must be proved as alleged. I appeal to every 
lawyer in this Chamber if that be not so. 

Under the fifteenth amendment the only case 
that can come within the jurisdiction of the 
United States is when the right to vote is 
refused to a man by reason of his color, by 

reason of his race, or by reason of his pre- 

vious condition of servitude. 

- Gentlemen may say that it would be extreme- 
ly difficult to prove such an intent in cases of 
this kind. This may be so, but yet you must 
prove it to the satisfaction of the court and jury 
before you can convict, andthereis not a judge 
in the land who will not so charge the jury that 
they must be first satisfied that the refusal was 
because of the character of the voter in the 
respects specified in the amendment to the 
Constitution ; and maintain further that if you 


should allege in the indictment that A B being 
a colored man, or of the Mongol race, or being 
once in servitude, as the case is, and otherwise 
qualified to vote, he offered to vote and was 
refused such vote by reason of his being a col- 
ored man, or of the Mongol race, or of his 
former condition of servitude, as the case may 
be, you must prove it; it would be unjust, 
it would be wrong to put a register or judge 


of election on trial upon the general allega- 
tion that he refused a citizen of the United 
States to vote under the Senate bill before 
us, which contains none of these provisions, 
nor even names the offense created by the 
fifteenth amendment, and then convict him 
of the offense under the fifteenth amendment 
upon the general allegation. You have no 
such power. You must allege the cause of 
the refusal, and the Constitution defines and 
limits the character of this offense and the 
character of this charge, and it is so limited 
in every section of the House bill except the 
ninth. ‘The House evidently understood more 
perfectly the character of the fifteenth amend- 
ment, its scope and intent; but notin any sec- |! 
tion of this bill reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of this body is there such a stated or 
defined offense as that created or contemplated 
by the amendment. Lask honorable Senators 
that they come to the consideration of this as 
a practical matter. Suppose you go to the 
courts with this bill asa law and simply allege, 
and no more can be alleged by this bill, that 
upon a certain day A B presented himseif to 
the registrar and that the registrar refused to 


register him as a qualified elector, what willit | 


amount to? It applies to all voters in the 
United States. It makes no discrimination. 
Itassumesto Congressthe power over the whole 
matter of holding elections and the qualifica- 
tions of electors in that respect. It makes no 
distinction and no discrimination; and where, 
Task, is your constitutional power for this? 

It must fail, and signally fail. If we are to 
have a lawon this subject let us have one that 
can be executed. I am for observing law if it 
be determined to be constitutional; but I am 
for having a fair and a just law, a law that 
judges can understand and that officers can 
execute, I am not for putting in fear, en- 
trapping, or confusing judges of clections, or 
officers engaged in qualifying electors, and 
who are generally plain, fair, honest men. 
They are not familiar with law and not accus- 
tomed to administer it orinterpretit. Howare 
they to understand this bill if it becomes a 
law? Are they to take the vote of every per- 
son who offers to register or vote without a 
well-defined idea of what it in fact is, and 
under the fear, the apprehension, that the Gov: 
ernment of the United States is to control 
them and their action, and, it may be, if they 
are mistaken in judgment, to carry them into 
the courts of the United States and punish 
them, without a knowledge on their part at the 
time what the special cause may be? 

When you undertake to speak by law to these 
plain men, judges of election or registrars who 
are to administer it, and who sit in a judicial ca- 
pacity, as much so as the judges of the Supreme 
Court, and who are responsible only underthe 
common law for corrupt and willful acts of 
wrong—if you tell them in terms that when a 
colored man comes to be registered or vote, 
as the case may be, or a Chinaman, au Indian, 
or one who was in former servitude, they are 
not to consider either of these as causes of 
objection, and that in regard to everything else 
they can enter into all the qualifications of the 
man to vote as their State laws may prescribe. 
they will understand you; they will understand 
the character and force of the law; and when 
indicted for violating it will understand it, as 
also the character and the force of the proof 
necessary to convict. ‘They will then see the 
similitude between the law and the amendment 
intended to be enforced, and they can then dis- 
charge their duty without the fear of being mis- 
taken by the authorities of the United States, 
upon the one hand, in executing it agreeably to 
its provisions, or by the authorities of the State 
from whom they receive their commission to 
administer the laws of the State upon the other 
hand. 

Mr. President, those objections go equally 
to sections two and three of the bill. You will 
observe that by section two it is provided— 

That if by or under the authority of the constitu- 
tion or laws of any State, or the laws of any Terri- 
tory, any act is or shall be required to be done as 
prerequisite or qualification for voting, and by su 
constitution or laws persons or officers are or sh 
be charged with the performance of dutics in 
nishing to citizens an opportunity to perform 
prerequisite, or to become qualified to vote, i 
be the duty of every such person and officer to give 
to all citizens of the United States the same and 
equal opportunity to perform such prerequisite, and 
to become qualified to vote, without distinction of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude; and 
if any such person or officer shall refuse or knowingly 
omit to give full effect to this section, Xe. 


Senators have already commented upon this, 
its language and structure. Itis surely obscure’ 
and pointless for all criminal procedure. The 
language substantially is that every person 
“shall have the same and equal opportunity 
to perform every prerequisite to vote’? What 
would be the offense charged in the indictment 
or criminal information under this part of the 
bill? Will the indictment charge that the 
registrar refused to give the “same and equal 
opportunity’? to all citizens, ‘‘ without distinc- 
tion” of race or color? Is such language in 
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the amendment or known to the Constitution? 
Are you to charge. this in the indictment, and 
failing to find any warrant for it, still convict 
under the fifteenth amendment? Sir, words 
mean things in criminal law; and I will put it 
to Senators whether the words ‘on account 
of,” found.in the amendment and, in fact, con- 
stituting the intent ofthe offense, are not vastly, 
totally different from the words ‘ without dis- 
tinction, ?’ as found in the bill. What are you 
to do under that section? 

I have great respect for the talent and for 
the. legal learning of the Committee on the 
Judiciary; but in my judgment—l may be in 
error—that committee has utterly failed in this 
bill; perhaps for the cause I before alluded 
to, that it was more intent upon incorporating 
provisions from the civil rights bill and the 
fugitive slave law into it than in framing an 
original bill to enforce. the amendment, as it 
purports to do; or perhaps from the peculiar 
phraseology of the amendment it was found 
difficult by the ablest minds of this body to 
frame a law, either from the want of power at 
all, or by keeping well-defined in it the powers 
asserted by the United States, and by avoiding 
at the same time an infringement upon the 
rights of the States over the subject. 

Mr. President, I desire to direct my atten- 
tion now to the third section of the bill: 


That whenovor, by or under authority of the con- 
stitution or laws of any State, or the laws of any 
Territory, any act is or shall be required to bo dono 
hy any citizen, £o, 


There is nothing in this section at all about 
color or race, or nothing that refers at all to 
it; ‘any citizen” is the language. i 

In other words, this third section places under 
the jurisdiction of the Government of the Uni- 
ted States the act of every citizen who may 
approach a registrar or judge of election, My 
view of the Constitution, or rather of this 
amendment, is that the law-making power of 
this Government has nothing whatever to do 
with any class of citizens, except when there 
is occasion tointerpose by reason of their being 
deprived of their right to vote on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

But L object to this. third section for other 
reasons. J object to it because of its alarming 
assumption of power. Under the fifteenth 
amendment it will be conceded, I think, that 
this Government has no power over the elect- 
ive franchise, or process, or the qualification 
of electors, except in respect to that named in 
the amendment. And yet what does this sec- 
tion pretend to do? TI call the attention of 
honorable Senators who compose the Commit- 
tee on theJudiciary to the fact that this section 
undertakes to prescribe the manner of holding 
all elections, and undertakes to prescribe the 
manner of qualifying all electorsto vote. Does 
it not utterly subvert every registration law in 
every State in the Union? I know that it 
utterly subverts the registration law of my own 
State.. It provides that if a registrar of election, 
or any officer who may be required to regis- 
ter the name of a party as a voter, or receive a 
tax, or do any other ‘act requisite to constitute 
him a qualified elector, shall refuse to do so, 
after an examination, the party ro refused may 
present himself before the judge of election 


on the day of election, and upon presentation | 


of his own. affidavit that he was wrongfully 
prevented from registering, or doing any other 

` act to become a voter, under the penalty of 
$500 that judge of. election is required to re- 
ceive his ballot. Can it be. possible that this 
Congress will undertaketo assumean authority 
to defy and subvert the registration law of 
any State, and it may be of many States, in this 
Union? 

Mr. President, I am for the purity of elec- 
tions and for maintaining the purity of the bal- 
lot-box, and of guarding it against-all possible 
wrong. We have established in Maryland a 


registration law, and. I think an efficient one, 
that will not only protect the purity of the 
ballot-box, but: secure. the right of the voter. 
I wish to refer for one moment. to that regis- 
tration law. I have a copy of it in. my hand. 
By this law the registrars are the sole judges 
of the qualifications of an elector to vote.. The 
law requires the registrars in the counties to 
sit three days in September, and they are re- 
quired to give public notice of their sittings, 
and their sittings are to be public. The per- 
sons who go there to be registered are exam- 
ined upon their oaths, and every person when 
he claims registration is required to be sworn. 
We have registration books with appropriate 
columns for answers to questions propounded 
by the registrar, and every person so offering to 
register is required upon oath to answer. cer- 
tain enumerated questions, which questions 
are prescribed by the law—his age, his resi- 
dence, the duration of his residence, where 
born, if a foreigner to produce his. naturaliza- 
tion papers, &c., and the registrar is required 
to record the answers in the appropriate col- 
ump, andif he finds him tobe a qualified elector 
to carry out his name as such; and the list so 
made is required to be published. Then, again, 
they are required to sit three days in October, 
when the same forms are pursued and correc- 
tions made, if any be required. 

If any person is dissatisfied with the determ- 
ination of the registrar he can appeal at orce 
to the circuit court of the county, and his cause 
be heard at once, and if upon the hearing the 
judge is satisfied that he is entitled to regis- 
tration, he so certifies to the registrar, and the 
registrar is roguired to place his name upon 
the list of qualified electors. When the sittings 
are over the registrars prepare the lists of the 
qualified electors, and they are delivered to the 
judges of election, and the judges are bound 
by these lists, and their only duty is to receive 
and count the votes ofthe persons so registered, 
and their cnly judicial duty is to know whether 
the person offering to vote is truly the person 
registered. They have no right to inquire into 
his qualifications. They have been judicially 
determined by the registrar, with the right of 
appeal from him to our courts by the elector; 
aud he is concluded thereafter trom mooting 
the question of qualification; if his name does 
not appear upon the registration list upon the 
day of election he cannotvote. The judges of 
election are prohibited under a penalty from 
receiving the vote of any person whose name 
is not upon the list of registration. 

Now, Mr. President, what is to bedone? Is 
this system of registration to be set at naught 
by this section in the bill? Notwithstanding 
that the party may come before the registrar, 
may be examined, and may be denied regis- 
tration for want of qualifications, and thereby 
his right to vote denied, yet if he again appears 
before the judge: of election on his simple 
ex parte aftidavit, he is to set aside all our 
laws, and our manner of holding elections, and 
of receiving the votes of electors. I ask hon- 
orable Senators who desire to maintain the 
power of the States in this respect to look at 
the provisions of this bill. I desire that it 
shall be right, and if you will pass some such 
law, at all events let it respect this greatright. 
I consider that we have now in my own State 
one of the most perfect systems of registration 
that could well be devised, and without deny- 
ing registration to any portion of our people, 
we have conformed to the existing condition 
of things. Our last. Legislature passed this 
registration law so as to conform to all the 
requisites of what issupposed to be the amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, 
accepting it, for the present at-all events, as 
binding upon the people and the States, Shall 
my State, doing that, have the highest exer- 
cise of its legislative functions entirely set at 


naught by the provisions of this bill? Shall 
Congress, under the pretext that it is legislat- 
ing for the protection of a class alone, absorb 
the rights. of all, and place the holding and 
manner of holding elections entirely in the 
hands of the General Government? 

I speak thus with no feeling against the bill 
other than as againstitupon general principles, 
but with the earnest desire that it may be so 
amended and so fashioned that it shallrespect 
to some extent at least the rights of the States 
and the people of the States. 

I am opposed to this section because of 
another feature in it. It opens wide the door 
to perjury. It opens a wider door to fraud. 
Remember, that by this bill any person who is 
a citizen of the United States can make ap- 
plication to a registrar er the person who is to 
judge of the prerequisites required to become 
an elector. It is not limited in that respect. 
I hope we all desire to preserve the purity 
of elections. Take your great cities; take 
New York ; take Philadelphia ; take Baltimore ; 
indeed all the cities. In the small country 
districts, where everybody is known, we know 
it is more dificult to commit frauds; but in 
your large cities, where people are unknown, 
where they change so much, and where these 
things are practiced, or are likely to be prac- 
ticed, allthat is necessary to secure a vote is for 
the party to appear before the judge of election 
on the day of election and present his already 
drawn ex parte affidavit of a wrongful preven- 
tion to register or do any other act required, 
and the judge of election is bound to receive his 
vote; or may appear to relieve his conscience 
to that extent at all events beforethe registrar, 
and make application to be registered, and their 
applications may be examined and they may 
be denied by the registrar ; and yet on the day 
of election they can go before the judge of 
election, aud on presenting this mere affidavit 
he is obliged to take their votes. 

The honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Snerman] has given the just construction to 
this clause of the bill. It means that the mere 
affidavit shall possess this power. The affiant 
does not swear to a detail of facts or circum- 
stances why he was refused registration. That 
ig not required. I desire honorable Senators 
of the Committee on the Judiciary to look 
carefully at this provision of the bill: 

And any judge, inspector, or other officer of elec- 
tion, whose duty it is or shall bo to receive, count, 
certify, register, report, or give effect to the vote of 
any such citizen, who shall refuse or knowingly omit 
to receive, count, certify, register, report, or givo 
effect to the vote of such citizen, upon the presenta- 
tion by him of his affidavit stating such offer and the 
time and place thereof, and the name of the officer 


or person whose duty it was to act thereon, and that 
he was wrongfully prevented by such person or of- 


cer from performing such act. 


Some persons may make that affidavit con- 
scientiously and yet not be voters qualified by 
law. Some persons may go before the. regis» 
trar, and honestly though erroneously believ- 
ing they are entitled to vote, and being 
denied, may make this aflidavit. They are not 
required in this affidavit to set out the partic- 
ulars of their qualifications. It is one of those 
general. affidavits covering everything, and 
about which there can be no investigation, and 
about which there is no summary examina- 
tion. . The party is not required hardly to tell 
his name, his age, his residence, where he lives, 
or where he was born. All that he is required 
to do isto present his affidavit, stating the time 
and place of his offer and the name of the offi- 
cer, and that he was wrongfully prevented from 
registering or doing whatever other act the law 
required to become a voter. Hundreds and 
thousands can and may do this; some of them, 
perhaps but few, conscientiously. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. | Will my friend from 
Maryland permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HAMILTON, of. Maryland. Certainly. 
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Ho. of Reps. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask for information, 
not to disturb the tenor of these remarks. I 
should like him to inform the Senate what 
meaning he imputes to the words ‘and be- 
ing otherwise qualified,” in the eleventh and 
twelfth lines of section three, at the top of 
page 3, in connection with this right of the 
party to vote, or in connection with his right 
to register ? 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. There is 
the difficulty about this bill. We see on this 
floor a great diversity of opinion among emi- 
nent Senators with regard to its provisions. 
The honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN] and the honorable Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Stewart] yesterday had a controversy 
about that very clause referred to by the hon- 
orable Senator from Vermont, and they can- 
not agree now. Is it right, with such differ- 
ences of opinion among ourselves, that a 
criminal law should go forth to the country 
and not be made plain and clear enough so as 
to be understood, not only by ourselves, but by 


everybody, and especially by the humblejudge i 


who is to receive our votes, or the officer who 
is to register our names as electors under its 
provisions or agreeably to them? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If my friend from Mary- 
land will excuse me, I think he did not appre- 
hend my question. My question was, not what 
my friend from Ohio or my friend from Nevada 
thought about it. but what he himself thought 
about the meaning of those words to which I 
referred. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. Iam just 
talking about a fact, and coming to the ques- 


tion. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Will my friend from 
Maryland allow me a moment? 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Ido not agree with the 
Senator from Vermont, and I think, upon a 
careful study of his own work, he will not agree 
with himself very long. The affidavit is what 
the Senator from Maryland was discussing, 
and what the affiant is required, not to show, 
but to state; and there is not one single word 
in all that part of the section requiring the 
affiant to state, even in the most general terms, 
that he is a qualified voter. It does not de- 
mand of him the assertion of a qualification; 
but in the entire absence of any asseveration 
of that kind on the part of the affiant, the bill 
holds the judge of election criminal, and pun- 
ishes him as though the man were a qualified 
voter. That is what strikes me, and I respect- 
fully submit it to the Senator from Vermont, as 
a very objectionable feature of that part of the 
section. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ido not wish to interrupt 
my friend from Maryland. . I merely wish to 
remind my friend from California that when he 
says he does not agree with me he must say 
that he does not agree with me in asking a 
question. I have made no assertion and ad- 
vanced no proposition with respect to that part 
of the bill as yet. I shall, when the proper 
time comes, probably. I merely made an 
inguiry. 

Mr. CASSERLY. The Senator from Mary- 
land was discussing the objectionable character 
of the provisions with regard to the affidavit, 
how entirely one-sided and imperfect they were, 
stating what the affidavit was to contain, and 
stating what it was not required to contain. I 


understood the Senator from Vermont, for the | 


purpose of meeting that general line of objec- 
tion, to direct the attention of the Senator from 
Maryland to previous language in the section, 
to the words providing that the claimant to a 
vote shall be ‘otherwise qualified”? as a voter. 
Now, what J desired to call his attention to 
was this, that that language does not meet the 


objection of the Senator from Maryland to the f 
affidavit, and to suggest to him that the affi- | 
ii Because of previous servitade? or because of 


davit does not in any place, so far as the stat- 


j| my opinion as to the force and effect of the 


ute is concerned, state that the maker of it is | 
a qualified voter, _ : 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If my friend will pardon 
me, he has entirely misunderstood my pur- 
pose in rising. I say again I made no intima- 
tion as to what my opinion was, or what it would 
be; but I merely rose, as I stated, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information, because I know 
my friend from Maryland is capable of giving 
it. I should place great confidence in his judg- 
ment. I wished to get his view as to the 
meaning of those words; that is all. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if we come to the proper construction 
of this section, in reference to the portion to 
which my attention is drawn by my friend, the 
honorable Senator from Vermont, it will be 
observed by that Senator, and I think by any 
one who will read it, that there is great want 
of coherence and compactness in it. It reads: 


And the person so offering and failing as aforesaid, 
and being otherwise qualified, shall be entitled to 
vote in the same manner and to the same extent as 
if he had in fact performed such act. 


It is to that part of this section that my at- 
tention is directed, and the learned and hon- 
orable Senator from Vermont desires to have 


words referred to by him upon the subsequent 
portion of the section. 

If the honorable Senator will look xt the 
preceding sections of this bill he will observe 
that in every leading clause the words ‘‘other- | 
wise qualified’? are used, and that phrase is 
carried into this section as referred to by him. 
But it appears to me that it must be admitted 
that no power is thereby conferred upon the 
judge of election to inquire into that fact, 
namely, the qualification of the elector ; but, as I 
before maintained, and as I still think, and as 
I believe the mature judgment of the Senator 
himself will determine on further reflection 
upon the question, that the judge of election is | 
bound by the act of the party alone, and that 
is the presentation of the affidavit as required 
to be made by the section. ft controls every- 
thing. It is a substantive proposition. There 
is no direct power given to the judge to in- | 
quire into the qualification of the elector, nor 
can it be implied by any reasonable construc- 
tion. The whole section refers exclusively to 
the action of such officer or party besides the 
judge of election, and from whom this appeal 
| is taken ; and this affidavit is made to reverse 
the action of that officer denying him as an 
elector, and when made and presented is to 
be conclusive upon the judge of election, or to 
the receiver of votes. 1 will read it again : 


And any judge, inspector, or other officer of clec- 
tion whose duty it is or shall be to receive, count, 
certify, register, report, or give effect to the vote of 
any such citizen, who shail refuse or knowingly 
omittoreceive, count, certify, register, report, or give 
effect to the vote of such citizen, upon the presenta- 
tion by him of his affidavit stating such offer and the 
time and place thereof, and the name of the oflicer 
or person whose duty it was to act thereon, and.that 
| he was wrongfully prevented by such person or officer 
i from performing such act. 


It excludes, in terms, all examination into 
the qualifications of the elector. The officer of 


receive the affidavit when presented and the 
vote. The words ‘‘ wrongfully prevented’ 
cover everything, as well the qualification of 
i the party as that he was refused to perform the 
act required to become an elector. If he were 
i not “otherwise qualified” his ailidavit would 
be false, forit implies that he isin every respect 
a qualified elector, and concludes the whole | 
case. 

I ask my honorable friend from Vermont if | 
this be not the true construction of this clause 
of the bill, why the necessity of the party 
| making this affidavit at all that he was legally 
| entitled to vote? Is the judge of election, if 
| the party claims to be wrongfully deprived, to 
inquire for what cause? Because of color? 


election can do one thing, and one thing only— |! 


race? No; but for being generally denied the 
right to vote, and that is determined absolutely 
under this section of the bill, upon this affi- 
davit? Is there any right to inquire into ‘his 
qualifications if be were not precluded from 
registering as a citizen of the United: States? 
If you had incorporated in the section that he 
was ‘unlawfully prevented from voting by 
reason of his race, color, or previous ċondi- 
tion of servitude,” that might make it plainer 
and would present but one issue, and that con- 
templated; but by the language of this clause 
it applies to all cases, whether the deprivation 
was because of the inhibited distinction in the 
amendment, or because of his general qualifi- 
cations as an elector. 

If there was a clause in this portion of the 
bill requiring the party to state that he was so 
deprived by reason of his race, his color, or 
his previous condition, then the judge of elec- 
tion would only have one question to determ- 
ine, and that would be as to his race, his color, 
or his previous condition of servitude. But 


|| the judge of election, if the construction inti- 


mated by the Senator may be indulged, is to 
go into all the precedent qualifications required 
to be established before the registrar. I ask 
the honorable Senator whether he is willing tô 
put such a construction upon this section that 
will confer upon the judges of elections the 
power to go into the whole qualifications of 
electors upon the day of election, when your 
registry laws forbid it, and forbid it under 
severe penalties, these Jaws having constituted 
other officers to determine the qualifications 
of the elector? If the construction intimated 
be the true one, then this section substitutes 
the officers holding the election as the triers 
in the last resort of the voter; providing for 
an appeal from the register or other officer to 
him, and subverting in faet all laws by the 
State for holding elections, or it does not the 
whit worse compel the officer holding the elec- 
tion to take his vote upon hisaffidavit, asI have 
before shown to be, as I think, the correct 
construction of this section. 
| Will honorable Senators be fair, be just, be 
precise, be accurate in the framing, the con- 
struction, and in the expositionof a law of this 
great importance. When the sole object of 
the law purports to be, and therefore should be, 
to enforce the fifteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and that amend- 
ment involves only the denial of the right of 
franchise on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, [ ask Senators 
whether they will under that provision of the 
Constitution subvert all our registration laws 
i and change the duties of our officers of elec- 
tion on the day of election, in defiance of our 
own State laws? Is that power to be exercised 
i and your officers of election to be made the 
instruments of this law instead of their own 
| law? Can it be possible that under the amend- 
| ment the Congress of the United States can 
claim this controlling power to itself and sub- 
vert entirely the rights of the States over these 
great subjects? 

Now, Mr. President, when you come to con- 
trast the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth sections of the House bili 
| with the Senate bill, you will find that ail this 
is carefully avoided in the House bill, This 
bill is in clear and distinet terms to be under- 
| stood by lawyers, to be understood by judges, 
| to be understood by inspectors of elections, 
and judges of elections, and by the juries whe 
are to try those officers if they violate it. But 
how loose, how broad, how indefinite, how ill- 
! defined, are the provisions of this Senate bill! 
‘They are imperfect in all things save in their 
| limitless grasp for power over the States and 
| the people of the States. 


į Iam opposed to this third section because it 


‘opens the door for boundless fraud. It sets 


i aside the registration of voters calmly and 
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deliberately made.. It allows people on the 
hurried day of election to vote upon their mere 
affidavit.. I'am opposed to it because it opens 
the door to perjury. Lam opposed to it because 
it.enjoins upon State officers.duties not author- 
ized by the fifteenth amendment. Iam opposed 
to it because it subverts. the election laws and 
registration laws in the States, and goes far 
beyond the design, intent, scope, and meaning 
of the words of the fifteenth amendment, if any 
law, at all. under them can be passed on the 
subject. 

Now, Mr. President, having disposed of those 
sections of: the-bill, allow me to pass on for a 
few moments to other sections that are im- 
portant and which are objectionable more upon 
general considerations. They do not refer to 
the manner of voting, nor to the manner of 
holding elections, nor what is to be done in 
yespect to the qualification of electors. The 
fourth seetion provides for the punishment of 
persons who ‘by force, bribery, threats, intim- 
idation, or otherwise, shall hinder, delay, pre- 
vent, or obstruct, or attempt to hinder, delay, 
or obstruct any voter from registering or becom- 
ing a.qualified elector under the laws of any 
State. There is, of course, a difference of 
Opinion in respect to the power of Congress 
over that question; whether under the filteenth 
amendment you can undertake to determine 
questions of bribery, force, threats, intimida- 
tion, Sir, do you believe: that the fifteenth 
amendment, confers upon Congress the right to 
go into these questions, and particularly under 
the comprehensive provisions of this bill, which 
invelves the right of every citizen to vote, and 
consequently all the relations arising out of it? 
I donot. And why do I so say? 

“Tho State shall not deny nor abridgo the right to 
voto on account of raco, color, or previous condition 
of sorvitude, 

Does that confer upon you the suthority to 
determine that as the State is denied the power 
to abridge the right of these three classes of 
persons to vote, therefore they cannot be 
approached and bribed, and that thereby you 
have -fall power to pass laws against bribery ? 
How are you- to draft a law of-the kind, and 
how are: you to enforce it? Are you to say 
that. one is bribed on account of his previous 
condition of servitude; he is forced, forsooth, 
on account of his color, or intimidated on 
accountof hisracc? Does the fifteenth amend- 
ment confer upomthe Congress of the United 
States the power to. say, as this bill proposes, 
that an offer to bribe, threaten, or intimidate 
any cilizen, without respect to color or race 
or previous condition, at once puts the per- 
son who attempts to bribe, or do any of the 
acts mentioned in the section, into the courts 
of the United States, takes him from his 
State and from the common law jurisdiction 
of his State, and places him at once under 
the control of the Federal jurisdiction? Such 
a comprehensive power as that takes all your 
election laws, all your laws for bribery, all 
your laws about force, all your laws about 
threats and intimidation to anybody and to 
everybody upon election days, and upon all 
kinds of occasions involving elections or the 
right to vote, into the jurisdiction of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and it divests 
the State courts of all jurisdiction over these 
subjects, making the cognizance of all ques- 
tions arising under this bill in the violation of 
any of its provisions exclusive in the courts of 
the United States. 

I ask the honorable Senator who reported 
this bill of the Judiciary. Committee whether 
it does not tpso facto take from the State 
courts all jurisdiction. of questions of bribery, 
of questions of foreo, of intimidation, aud of 
threats, arising in any or all elections held in 
the State, whether State or municipal? I ask 
in solemn earnest, before this bill is passed 
and becomes a law, whether it does not trans- 


fer from the jurisdiction of the State courts 
into the great maelstrom of Federal judicial 
power all these great questions of local- police 
and internal concern; and if it. does, I ask. 
Senators.to pause. The very foundation-stones 
of your Governmentare built upon the elective 
franchise; upon the electoral process in the 
States; and here you propose to. transfer all 
its muniments and safeguards to the Federal 
Government. I ask Senators to pause. This 
fourth section says that all offenses committed 
under the provisions of this act shall he tried 
ander the jurisdiction of the United States, 
and it is made exclusive in terms. You repeal 
all State laws against. bribery, against corrup- 
tion, against intimidation, against threats; and 
you divest the States of that great and para- 
mount power they have always hitherto held 
over their agents in these all-important con- 
cerns of State existence and State govern- 
ment. 

I ask them to look at another feature of this 
bill. Itis the glory of the common law of 
England that a man for crime must be tried 
by a jury of his vicinage, by the men who are 
presumed to know him; that he shall be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him, and the 
witnesses supposed to begenerally known to the 
jury. His character, the character of the 
witnesses, the character of the prosecution, all 
enter into the trial, and not by the proof as 
adduced on the witness-stand only, but by that 
quiet, certain, pervading influence that the 
knowledge of men and things always exerts 
and that nothing can resist. But what does this 
bill propose to do? You take a simple-minded, 
plain, and honest registrar or judge of election, 
and for a mistaken sense of judgment, while 
he is acting in a judicial capacity, you take 
him from his home, you take him into what 
may be called a foreign jurisdiction, where he 
is a stranger, too poor possibly to bear the ex- 
pense of common comforts or to employ coun- 
sel he does not know; you try him by a jury 
unknown to him and he unknown to them, 
his witnesses and the witnesses against him 
unknown to the jury, and all, therefore, of equal 
standing unless technicallyimpaired. You try 
him before a court the jury of which is sum- 
moned by a marshal, a marshal appointed 
because of his political opinions, and who ean, 
and often does, carry his opinions into the 
summoning of the jury. How different from 
the kind of trial under the common law of 
England handed down to us by our ancestors. 
‘This is what you propose to give to the plain 
people of the States in managing their own 
local affairs, and place them under a juris- 
diction in which all the cases affecting-their 
elections, so dear to the people and so much 
prized, and upon which all their local self-gov- 
ernment depends, a jurisdiction foreign to their 
tastes, habits, and ancient customs and liberties, 

There is another thing connected with this 
bill, and itis a most serious matter, and it 
arises out of this very fourth section. You 
have emancipated the negro by the thirteenth 
amendment; you have made him a citizen by 
the fourteenth amendment; you have given 
him the right to vote by the fifteenth amend- 
ment; you have placed that unfortunate race 
in a position where they are compelled to wres- 
tle with the world; you have by the fifteenth 
amendment brought them in contact, face to 
face, with the white man, and now you propose 
to begin your. legislation. You see how far 
you have got. Being now allowed to vote, you 
say it is necessary to throw around him all the 
protection which ingenuity may devise, and 
therefore you undertake to pass laws by which 
practically they are not. to be influenced, by 
which men shall not approach them, by which 
they are not to be intimidated, by which they 
are not to be threatened, by which they are not 
to bé inspired with fear, or it may be not with 
hope: 


Laws of this kind generally would not be 
applicable to the Anglo-Saxon, or those who 
have. been hitherio the voters of this country. 
You propose to guard the negro. How? Here 
lies the great danger and the great wrong that, 
will be perpetrated under the provisions of this 


. bih, and especially in that part of the country 


where. this race dwells and where it is num- 
erous. 

I know and you know what it is to speak to 
a public meeting, and especially to large and 
excited political meetings. You know what 
arguments are effective; you know what pas- 
sions are wrought upon; you know what hopes 
are held out and what fears are inspired in 
your appeals, even to..an audience of white 
men. It may be safe for me, or it may be safe 
for our friends-in the South, to speak and appeal 
in public to our negro population; to explain to 
them their real present condition; to point out 
to them the dangers of the future, the danger 
to be apprehended from the men. who would 
gather them into leagues, rings, and societies, 
make bad politicians of them, and unify them 
against the Democratic party. You may ex- 
pose to them the evils of their present position, 
the dangerous: power that they have secured, 
also the grave responsibilities they have in- 
curred. You mayby your appeals alarm their 
fears and excite their hopes; but all this may 
be done, and done only in public, and to 
audiences free from the perils of this bill. 

You have made that race rivals in ambition 
with the white man. You have made the negro 
a rival for place, a rival for power; you have 
made him a rival in legislation; and all that 
only brings him in the march of events nearer 
to the fiery energy and the consuming ambition 
of the Anglo-Saxon, and nearer to the dangers 
of an ultimate fate. You may venture to talk 
to anegro and tell him ‘‘that it would be better 
that he should not vote; better that he should 
not register; better stay out of this conflict, 
where there is so much passion, prejudice, and 
interest; it is best that.youavoid the white men 
who are making you the supple instruments of 
their own selfish policy ; do not vote; stay at 
home and work; ‘we give you this as good ad: 
vice; you had better follow it; it will be bet- 
ter for you now and better foryou in the future”? 
Dare you talk. to him in that way privately, 
under this bill? You may talk so to an audi- 
ence, you may talk so to a mass-meeting, but 
under the provisions of this bill would it be 
safe for one man to talk to a negro in that way in 
order to induce him not to vote or to vote the 
ticket of your choice. He might misunder- 
stand you, becorrupt, or be persuaded to prose- 
cute you. He has the right to swear ; you have 
not. He goes to the commissioner authorized 
by the bill toarrest, and swears that there were 
threats used, or that fears were inspired by you, 
or that. ‘‘ otherwise ’’—for that word ‘t other- 
wise’? comprehends everything—there was an 
endeavor to hinder, or delay, or intimidatehim 
from voting, or of voting to suit-you. Thenyou 
are arrested, taken from your home to. be tried 
in what isto youtantamount to a foreign juris- 
diction. 

Sir, this race has my sympathies. I know 
their characteristics. 1 bave been raised 
among them; and by their just rights I will 
stand. When the day of their peril comes they 
will find that they cannot depend upon the flash 
sentimentof theday. For myself I will main- 
tain to them those rights which will secure to 
them life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
I would secure to them all the means of moral 
and religious instruction, all the means of civil- 
ization, to make them a happy and prosperous, 
a peaceable and a contented people. But to 
do all this measurably, if not effectively, I be- 
lieve it to be our solemn daty to keep them as 
distinct and. separate from. the white race as 
the material interests of the country will justily 
and the relations of a people dwelling with 
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and among another and a superior will admit. 
If there is one thing above another to be con- 
sidered for the benefit of this race, it is toayoid, 
escape antagonizing contact with the Anglo- 
Saxon, with his material, social, political, or 
even spiritual interests. The Anglo-Saxon 
arrayed against the feebler races of this conti- 
nent soon seals their fate. Our people and 
race do not stand upon trifles, or even upon 
grave and tender considerations. They did 
notstand upon tender considerations when they 
landed upon this continent. They could fall 
down on their knees and reverently pray to that 
God from whom all blessing flow; and yet in 
His great and holy name possess themselves of 
all the land and all the people dwelling upon it. 

Why, sir, I beard my honorable friend from 
Maine, [Mr. MORRILL, ] in a speech the other 
day that did credit to his head and eredit to 
his heart, depicting the grasping energy and 
unsparing avidity of our race, sweeping now 
over the vast valley of the Mississippi and west, 
and who, notwithstanding the vast wilds now 
unoccupied, are engaged in possessing them- 
selves of the lands belonging to the Indians, 
which were dedicated by treaty to their use, and 
now their homes and dwelling-place, not to be 
restrained by law, not to be restrained by penal 
legislation, not to be restrained even by the 
armies of the United States. And yet you 
talk about the negro when he comes in con- 
flict with the white man and the material inter- 
ests of the white man! Sir, his fate is sealed 
untimely if itis done. I, as atrue friend, as 
I believe, of the race, pity their unfortunate 
condition. I remember their conduct. Ire- 
member their history. As laborers they gave 
to the country a power not given to any nation 
upon earth by any laboring population that 
history records. As laborers they made, by the 
amazing product of their organized industry, 
your whole country teem with cities and towns 
and busy hives of labor. Though amid the 
ruin and wreck yet of the past, in fact ‘‘cot- 
ton is still king.’’ Jt has maintained your 
public credit, and has carried you through the 
financial perils impending for the last few 
years; it has paid for what you have bought, 
and has regulated your currency; and the race 
in that field of labor as a laboring population 
have not been surpassed by any race on the 
face of all the earth. 

Their conduct in the late fearful war, when, 
as has been remarked upon this floorin debate 
but the other day, the cradle almost gave up 
its child and the grave almost yielded its dead 
for the confederate cause, entitled them toa 
remembrance. 
from home, with only women and children 
remaining behind to struggle with care, this 
race remained true to the traditions of their 
civilization. Sir, they will remain true under 
a proper system, cultivated by the proper and 
intelligent spirit of humanity, and by proper 
laws maintained in all their just rights; but 
they should not be brought into antagonism 
with the ferocity of the white man, 

Mr. President, I have expressed my views 
as to the general provisions of this bill. I 
have not referred to its details, except to the 
first section, upon which I have dwelt. I have 
discussed it for the purpose of drawing the 
attention of the Senators on the other side 
having it in charge to correct itif required and 
if they can. If they do not do it, certainly we 
of the minority cannot. Let them take charge 
of the provisions of the bill; and I hope they 
will do something to put it in some reasonable 
shape. I say this with great respect for those 
gentlemen. 

I do not criticise the bill for the mere purpose 
of objecting to it. If the bill were properly 
prepared and in legal shape I should still ob- 
ject to it on the general principles I have before 
indicated; but I do not comment upon the bill 


With the able men almost all | 


in the spirit of criticism, but for the honest 
purpose of good legislation. 

But now, Mr. President, I wish to call the 
attention of the Senate to the ninth section of 
the House bill. The other sections of that 
bill, as I have stated, conform to the provis- 
ions of the fifteenth amendment, and every- 
thing for which they provide is based upon the 
charge of arefusal of the right to register or to 
vote on account of the race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude of the party making the 
application. That constitutes the violation of 
the law in regard to those sections; but the 
ninth section of the House bill reads as follows: 

If any person shail by threats, violence, or intimid- 
ation prevent, or attempt to prevent, any citizen 
of the United States from the free exercise of his 
right to vote in any election at which members of 
Congress, or electors for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States may be voted for, such per- 
son so offending shall be liable to indictment, &c. 

I object to this provision for the same reason 
that I objected to the fourth section of the 
Senate bill ; because it confers on the Govern- 
ment of the United States the entire jurisdiction 
of offenses which should be and are left to the 
States; and this Federal jurisdiction is exclu- 
sive. Isthat right? I desire to legislate for a 
common country and for the good of a common 
country. I want tosee our institutions preserved 
as they were founded and handed down to us. 
I may be wrong in my views; but can I be 
wrong as to the grievous and calamitous im- 
propriety of the transference of this authority 
to the Government of the United States ? 

In the first place, your State courts are di- 
vested of all authority to try these cases; your 
Federal courts will be filled with them and 
become weary of executing the law. Itis often 
far distant from the place where the offense is 
committed to the place of punishment, and the 
result will be that this great engine of power 
will work only when great interests areat stake. 
When the punishment of offenses against the 
elective franchise is committed to local officers 
the matter will be attended to; there are so 
many rival interests, so many opposing candi- 
dates to look to it, that the purity of elections 
will be cared for and to some extent guarded. 
Will you not leave something to the people of 
the States and to their local legislation? Do 
you want to absorb everything in the great 
Federal center? Do you wish to take all tothe 
United States courts, to your centers of trade? 
When all Europe is decentralizing, when the 
absolute personal Government of Russia and 
the qualified personal Government of France 
are manifesting symptoms of change, shall we in 
free republican America fix the star of central- 
ization and unified power high in the sky? 

But this section does more. It provides in 
regard to the elections of Representatives in 
Congress and of electors of President and Vice 
President. J suppose the only justification for 
this section is claimed to be in that clause of 
the Constitution which gives Congress power 
to make regulations respecting the time, place, 
and manner of holding elections for Represent- 
atives in Congress. ‘The only word in that 
clause under which this section of the House 
bill could come would be the word “manner.” 
I appeal now to the legal gentlemen of this 
Chamber whether this section can fairly be con- 
sidered as a regulation of the ‘‘manner’’ of 
holding elections. The only power given to 
Congress by the Constitution with regard to elec- 
tions of Representatives in Congress is to reg- 
ulate the time, place, and manuer of holding 
them. ‘This provision cannot come under the 
word “time” or under the word“ place;” it 
can then only come under the word “ manner.”’ 

What does “ manner’? mean? Does the 
power to regulate the manner of holding elec- 
tions imply a power to legislate in regard to 
threats, violence, intimidation, and bribery in 
influencing a voter? Ifitdoes—I donot propose 


now to argue that question—there is another 
limitation upon it, which is that even this power 
is confined to Representatives in Congress ; but 
this section goes beyond that and includes elec- 
tions of electors for President and Vice Presi- 
dent. This shows that a politician must have 
drawn this ninth section, while manifestly a 
lawyer drew the other eightsections. Your Con- 
stitution limits your right toregulate the time, 
place, and manner of holding elections to elec- 
tions of Representatives in Congress, and does 
not extend to electors of President and Vice 
President. The electors of President and Vice 
President are not chosen by the people unless 
the State Legislature so provides. The State 
Legislatures have the right under the Consti- 
tution to choose electors of President and Vice 
President and to provide the manner of doing 
it. Nowhere under the Constitution is there 
any power conferred on the Congress of the 
United States to prescribe a punishment or a 
penalty of any kind or to make any provision 
in respect to the election of electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

I call the attention of honorable Senators 
belonging to the majority in this Chamber to 
this part of the bill; and I suggest to them 
that they should make it comport, atall events, 
with the dignity and intelligence of this body. 
If the bill is to pass, let it go forth as a law in 
such a shape that it can be read and under- 
stood and administered, if it be constitutional. 
Though I disagree with you about this fifteenth 
amendment ; its objects, its principles, its ends 
I reject; Loppose it m its powers; I denounce 
the manner of its adoption ; yet if it is the law 
of the land and it confers upon you the power 
to enforce it, enforce it, but enforce it in good 
faith and fairly ; enforce it in the spirit of our 
institutions; enforce it by legislation that com- 
ports with its character as a part of the Con- 
stitution. The peopleI have in part the honor 
to represent will observe it as the law of the 
land. We are a law-abiding and a faithful 
people; we.may, in the exercise of our con- 
stitutional right, test the legal validity of the 
law before the proper judicial tribunals of the 
country, and we shall abide the adjudication 
it there receives. 


Paving of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
SPEECH OF HON. J, P. KNOTT, 


OF KENTUCKY, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 20, 1870. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the bill (S. No. 90) to provide for the paving of Penn- 
sylvania avenue— 

Mr. KNOTT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I know that it may be con- 
sidered by some as rather ungracious in me to 
presume to interpose an objection to any ex- 
penditure of the public money that may be 
proposed on this floor in behalf of the city of 

Vashington, no matter for what purpose it 
may be intended; but especially when it is 
designed for the benefit of that unfortunate 
class of its inhabitants who may have become 
so much oppressed with the burdens of accumu- 


j lated wealth that the payment of their taxes— 


even when it is calculated to enhance the value 
of their own property—is not only a matter of 
serious inconvenience to them, but presents a 
spectacle of misery and distress which must 
appeal in the strongest possible terms to every 
sentiment of Christian charity and common 
humanity in our bosoms for commiseration and 
relief. 

Tam aware, too, that to gentlemen who have 
long been accustomed to speak and think of 
the public money only by the million, tuo ten 
millions, and the hundred millions, the outlay 
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contemplated in this bill, amounting:as it-does 
merely: to: the pitiful’ sum of: $180,000; may’ 
appear too insignificant to justify a moment’s 
consideration or:a syllable of remonstrance, 
„notwithstanding it-is:to come out-of the hard 
earnings of the laboring masses, for whose wel-: 
fare’ gentlemen-entertain:. such’ an affectionate 
solicitude, and whose energies and resources 
are already. taxed .to “their utmost tension to 
supply the means. to -méet such expenses’ of 
the Government as are not.only legitimate but 
absolutely indispensable. 
feel constrained to crave the indulgence of the 
committee for a short time while I shall en- 
deavor to give some of the reasons by which I 
am impelled-to enter the protest which I now 
do, in the name of: my constituents, against 
the appropriation of a solitary dollar of the 
public money to any such purpose as that con- 
templated in this measure, further than may be 
necessary to construct and keep in repair the 
pavements upon or immediately adjacent to 
the Government's property. 

For the people of this city I entertain. the 
highest possible respect. Unskilled as I am 
in the language of adulation, I can only say 
that as far as I have had the pleasure of an 
acquaintance with them 1 have found them as 
intelligent, refined, hospitable, and courteous 
as any community with which it has ever been 
my fortune to associate, and I trust that per- 
sonally I should be as ready as any gentleman 
around me to do them afavor, At any rate 
Tam sure-that while I am not under any indi- 
vidual obligations to any of them, further than 
are imposed by the ordinary. obligations of 
courtesy and friendship, [ entertain no other 
sentiments toward them than those of respect 
and kindness; but, sir, the inhabitants of 
every other city on this continent that I know 
anything about are compelled to pave their 
own streets at their own expense without the 
aid of a single dollar from the Government or 
any other source whatever; and although I 
have given the question such fair and honest 
investigation as L have been able to. do, I have 
not discovered, and-cannot discover, a solitary 
valid reason why those who own the: property 
here should not be left to do the same with 
theirs. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a remark ? 

Mr. KNOTT, Certainly. 

Mr. HAMILTON. J would assign as the 
reason for what the gentleman cannot readily 
understand, that by order of the Government 
Pennsylvania avenue is twice as wide as the 
principal strects of perhaps any other city in 
the country. 

Mr. KNOTT. In reply to that, sir, I have 
simply to say that itis not an inch wider than 
it was when the present owners purchased their 
property upon it. There was no law compel- 
ling any of them to purchase that property, nor 
is there any that I know of compelling them to 
keep it; and if they feel that they cannot pay 
their proportion of a tax to pave this avenue, 
and thereby render their property more val- 
uable, while both the comforts and profits of 
their business will be increased, all they have 
to do is to sell out to those who can; and if 
they can find a place outside of Washington 
city where real estate is exempt from its just 
proportion of the burdens of taxation they are 
at perfect liberty to invest their money there. 

But, sir, to return to the thread of my thought 
when interrupted by the gentleman from Flor- 
ida, I repeat that 1-may be more than ordina- 
rily dull of apprehension, or possibly I maybe 
incapable of properly appreciating the amen- 
ities of Washington society, but I cannot see 
why the people of this country, fromthe mouth 
of the St. Croix to the Rio Grande, and from 
Cape Hatteras to the mouth of the Columbia 
river, shold be taxed to the amount of $180;- 


Nevertheless, sir, I 


000 simply to minister tothe convenience, add | 
tothe comfort, increase the trade, and enhance 
the value of the property of a few real estate 
owners on particular street in this city, while, 
as I have said, the people of every other city 
on the continent are obliged to pave their‘own 
streets at their own expense; and you, sir, I 
imagine, will find as much difficulty in seeing 
why it should be so, as I do when you reflect 
that the rate of taxation here is only about a 
dollar and forty cents on the $100, while in 
the other cities of the country it averages at 
from $1 80 to $2 50, and especially when you 
remember that labor is, or at least ought to be, 
cheaper here in Washington than in any other 
city on this hemisphere. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let me ask the gentle- 


man from Kentucky one question: whether | 


nobody but the citizens of Washington has an 
interest in the streets and the improvements of 
the capital of the nation? I hold that we are 
citizens, residents and inhabitants here, and 
that it is our duty and our interest to take care 
of these matters. ‘he people who send us 
here—my constituents—are willing that I shall 
contribute something in their behalf to make 
the capital of this country worthy of this great 
people of forty millions. 

Mr. KNOTT, I wish to say now, once for 
all, that I shall decline to yield to any more 

uestions which turn out to be speeches; but 
Twil advert fully, and I trust satisfactorily, 
to what the gentleman from Indiana has said 
before I get through. 

Iwas remarking, sir, that here in Washing- 
ton the price of labor was or ought tobelower 
than in any other city in this country, if not 
on the entire globe, and in this, I presume, I 
will not be disputed by any gentleman on this 
floor, who less than three months ago voted a 
charity of $80,000 in money and $10,000 in 
clothing to some hundreds of stout, able-bodied 
negro men in this city upon the grounds that 
they were literally starving and freezing to 
death, not because they would not work, but 
because they could find no work todo. '‘Uheir 
labor will surely. be worth their victuals and 
clothes, which the property-holder who wants 
their services in paving this street can well 
afford to give, and thus the Government might 
he relieved entirely of the necessity, or even 
the pretext, of voting an extraordinary charity 


|| to the one or an enormous subsidy to the other. 


{tis true, sir, as intimated by the gentleman 
from Indiana, | Mr. Voorunes, } that this is the 
seat of Government; but is that any reason 
why the streets of this city should be paved at 
the expense of the people of the whole Union ? 


|| Lf so, the very same reason requires that we 


should build and furnish houses for those who 
condescend to accommodate us by living here. 


Not merely comfortable and convenient shel- | 


ters fromthe inclemencies and vicissitudes of 
the climate and seasons, but stately palaces of 
the most elaborate design and gorgeous finish ; 
such as will properly comport with the dignity 
and character of the most powerful Govern- 
ment on earth. If, therefore, the present 
pavement on Pennsylvania avenue must be 
torn up and one more elegant, comfortable, 


and costly laid down in its stead, let us by all | 


means have the buildings removed and erect 
at Government expense a row of six-story 
brown-stone fronts, conceived in the highest 
style of. modern architecture, on either side of 
the street from the west gate of the Capitol to 
the Treasury building, in which the owner.of 
the real estate upon which we build them may 
revel in a luxury that Sardanapalus might have 
envied, while the weather-beaten sun-bronzed 
laborer in the country toils through summer’s 
heat and winter’s cold, coining his sweat and 
his blood, his bone and his. sinew to keep up 
the splendors of ‘‘the nation’s. capital.”’ 


Yes, sir, let us do this, and while you are ! 


{ 


giving away the publie money by hundreds of 
thousands to relieve the property-holders of 
Pennsylvania avenue of the onerous burden 
of paving their own street and enhancing the 
value of their own property, at their own ex- 
pense, as the people of other cities are com- 
pelled to do, let us continue to spurn as we 
have done for years the humble petition of the 
few surviving veterans of 1812, praying a mis- 
erable pittance at our hands, as a jast recog- 
nition of their heroic servicesin defense of their 
country, if not to save the little remnant of 
their toil-spent lives from abject wretchedness 
and want. What if their blood stained the sod 
of Tippecanoe, New Orleans, or the Thames, 
or tinged the azure wave of Lake Erie? The 
halo thrown around our escutcheon by their 
deeds of daring and of sacrifice will soon pale 
away and be forgotten amid the dazzling splen- 
dors of “the nation’s capital.” Let the Com- 
mittee on Revolutionary Pensions look to it 
that these old, battle-scarred heroes never get 
a dollar. Let us go home and tell our con- 
stituents that there is plenty of money in-the 
‘Treasury for the brawny-armed, able-bodied 
negro man, and the wealthy real estate owner 
on the main thoroughfare in “the nation’s 
capital,” but nota cent for the feeble oid sol- 
dier who fought the battles of his country in 
his youth, to be repaid in the neglect and con- 
tempt of his Government when tottering under 
the accumulated burdens of age and want to 
the hospitable precincts of the grave. 

But, sir, who, I would ask, is benefited by 
the location of the capital here? Are your 
constituents or mine any wiser, better, richer, 
or happier than they would be if it were in 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, or Chicago, or anywhere 
else? Do they derive a solitary advantage 
from the mere fact that the seat of Government 
happens to be located here? Under what 
obligation, then, can they be held on account 
of that circumstance to pay for this proposed 
pavement? On the other hand, I would be 
obliged if some gentleman would tell me what 
the city of Washington would be without the 
seat of Government? Suppose that this spa- 
cious and magnificent structure, the Treasury 
building, the Patent Office, the White House, 
the Agricultural Department, the War Office, 
the Navy Department, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the City Hall, the public gardens, statuary, 
fountains, trees, shrubbery, aud a thousand 
other things that the Government has placed 
here to beautify and adorn this city, without 
one farthing’s expense to its inhabitants, should 


| to-night be removed by some powerful genii, 


how do you imagine the place'would look in 
the morning? Would not you feel like you 
had found ‘a lodge in some vast wilderness” 
without. “the boundless contiguity of shade?” 
{Laughter. } 

Sir, let this city, which some seem to regard 
as the pride of the Republic, if not the glory 
of the entire universe, be stripped of the ad- 
vantages it derives from the mere fact that the 
seat of government is located here; from Con- 
gress, with the countless hosts of hungry lob- 
byists who crowd the corridors of this Capitol ; 
from the Departments, with their endless ret- 
inue of employés, retainers, supernumeraries, 
office-seekers, and oflice-brokers; let all the 
paraphernalia of the Government be torn from 
it, and in ten years Pennsylvania avenue will be 
overran with broom-sedge, the fox will make 
his den in the tangled thickets of La Fayette 
park, and the owl hoot at noonday amid. the 
crumbling corridors of Willard’s Hotel. and 
the Metropolitan. [Great laughter.] While 
as it is, sir, the location of the capital here 
is a source of direct revenne to every inhabit- 
ant of the place, from the proprietors of the 
Arlington House, whose retinue of. liveried 
flankies ministers to the luxurious tastes of tha 


exquisite sybarite, down to the bootblack whe 
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waylays the unsuspecting foot-passenger upon 
every corner of the streets. [Laughter.] If, 
therefore, those who are benefited by the loca- 
tion of the seat of government here should not 
on that account be held responsible for the 
improvement of the city, upon whom does that 
responsibility rest? Upon your constituents, 
or upon my constituents, or upon anybody out- 
side of the corporation of Washington? 

Mr. COOK. Will the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky yield to me to make a motion that the 
committee now rise, in order that I may ask the 
House for a session to-night? 

Mr. KNOTT. 
to make that motion, in order to ascertain the 
will of the committee in that regard, though, 
so far as I am myself concerned, I would pre- 


fer to conclude what I have to say now if it is | 


agreeable to the committee. 

Mr. COOK. Then I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The question was taken upon the motion of 
Mr. Coox ; and it was not agreed to. 

Mr. KNOTT. Yes, Mr. Chairman, let us 
beautify and adorn ‘‘ the capital of the nation.” 
It is true, as has been stated, that the Govern- 
ment owns perhaps one half of the property in 
the city. 
one tithe in the way of improving their half 
that the Government. has done in adorning its 
share the place would stand in no further need 
of embellishment. For while the Government 
has, as I shall presently show, contributed with 
a most lavish munificence to the relief of the 
necessities and to the promotion of the com- 
forts and conveniences of the people of this 
city it has been equally prodigal in ministering 
to their zesthetical tastes. 

I will say nothing of the splendid public 
edifices which, although erected for its own 
accommodation, reflect an immensely enhanced 
value upon the property of the private citizen, 
but simply call attention to the millions it has 
expended in beautifying and adorning the pub- 
lic reservations, which it purchased and paid 
for to the original proprietors of the soil, thus 
rendering this one of the most attractive cities 
on the continent to the stranger, while to the 
resident it has become one of the most delight- 
ful abodes. If any gentleman entertains a 
doubt upon this point let him walk through 
Lafayette Square. Let him swing around the 
circle south of the presidential palace, or stand 
on the splendid esplanade in front of the Agri- 
cultural Department. Let him snuff the fra- 
grant air that hangs over the public gardens. 
Let him look at the broad promenades, paved 
with immense flags of polished sandstone, the 
wide and commodious drives, sweeping round 
up an easy and graceful radius with the true 
Ine of beauty. Let him tread the sinuous 
toot-paths, laid with an elastic concrete of white 
sea sand, bordered with shrubbery, that would 
have lent new charms to Calypso’s favorite 
bower, and winding away in all the intricate 
mazes of the Cretan labyrinth. 

Let him do this, and he will find that the 
Government has taken care so far as it is con- 
cerned that no stain shall pollute the satin 
slipper of the favored beauty as she glides along 
in sylph-like loveliness; that no speck of dust 
shall settle upon the costly laces of her gor- 
geous robe as she reclines in ecstatic languor 
upon the downy cushions of her splendid car- 
riage; that even the perfumed zephyr, as he 
steals from beds of rare exotics, shall not kiss 
her velvet cheek too rudely, nor the dancing 
sunbeam taste the delicious fragrance that 
exhales from her honeyed lips, [applause ;] 
while the toil-browned, barefooted daughter ot 
the honest, hard-working, tax-paying farmer 
or mechanic in. Indiana or Kentucky, in her 
homespun gown, inuocent of crinoline or 
train, must-— 

“Skelpit on through dub and mire, 
Despising wind and rain and fire.”’ 


J will yield to the gentleman | 


But, sir, if the inhabitants had done | 


1 
t 


|| convinced me that we ought not only to appro- 


‘and noiselessly as the aerial car of the fairy 


Understand me, sir, I am finding no fault 
with the people of Washington about any of 
thesethings. [entertain nothing but the kindest 
feelings in the world toward them, and rejoice 
to know that they are so fortunate as to have 
the privileges of enjoying the fruits of the 
Government’s munificence in improving ‘the | 
nation’s capital.’’ But I do hope that after | 
we shall have paved and lighted all their streets 
for them, after we shall. have supplied all their 
houses with water, after we shall have con- 
tributed in every possible way to their comforts, | 
convenience, and tastes, they will not insist 
on our making an appropriation to pay salaries 
to the little cast-iron niggers which I see some 
gentlemen have put up in front of their houses | 
to hitch their horses to. [Great laughter.} f 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have heard one reason 
very frequently urged for the passage of this 
bill which candor compels me to admit almost | 


priate this sum of $180,000, but any other 
amount that might be necessary to repave 
Pennsylvania avenue at the very earliest pos- 
sible period of time; and that is, that it is so 
much used by the horde of office-holders that 
throng the thoroughfares of this city, in num- 
bers almost equal to the hosts which were 
hurled with Lucifer from the battlements of | 
heaven. [Laughter and applause.] For, sir, 
if there is a being on this earth for whose com- 
fortand convenience I entertain the profoundest 
solicitude, if there is one whose smallest want 
stirs my sympathetic soul to its serenest depths, 
itis your oflice-holder, your public function- 
ary. [Laughter.] When I see one of that 
‘noble army of martyrs’’ bidding adieu to 
his home and all the sweets of private life, for 
which he is so eminently fitted by nature, to 
immolate himself upon the altar of his coun- | 
try’s service for four long years, Homer’s 
touching picture of the last sad scene between 
the nobie Hector and his weeping family rises 
before my sympathetic imagination. [Great 
laughter. | When I see him plunging recklessly 
into an office of the duties of which he is pro- 
foundly and defiantly ignorant I am reminded of 
the self-sacrificing heroism of Curtius when he 
leaped into the yawning gulf which opened in | 
the Roman forum. WnhenI behold him sadly į 
contemplating his majestic features in one of 
those gorgeous and costly mirrors which is 
furnished him at the public expense my heart 
goes out to him in sympathy. When I see him | 
seated sorrowfully at a miserable repast of sea- 
terrapin and champagne my very bowels yearn 
for him. [Laughter.] And when I see him | 
performing perhaps the only duty for which he 
is fully competent—signing the receipt for his 
monthly pay—I am so overwhelmed with pity 
for his miserable condition that I wish I were 
in his place. [Great laughter.] When such 
considerations as these, sir, have come crowd- 
ing upon my mind, appealing to every gener- | 
ous sentiment of my better nature; when I | 
have thought how the official nerves of our | 
poor neglected public servants are racked by į 
“the car rattling o’er the stony street,” 1 have 
feit, under the sudden impulse of the moment, | 
that we ought to tear up the old cobble-stone | 


pavement on the avenue and supply its place 


with one of the new-fashioned patent wooden | 


ones, over which the splendid carriages of our | 
Goverument officials with their coats of arms | 
and liveried outriders might glide as smoothly 


queen through the rose-tinted clouds of the 
upper ether. [Applause and laughter. ] 

But, alas, the House is estopped, Mr. Chair- 
man, by its own action to entertain any such 
considerations as these; for when my friend 
from Ohio [ Mr. Muncey] some time ago offered 
a resolution inquiring how many carriages, 
horses, harness, and other trappings of nobil- 


ity the Government furnished its officials at its | 
own expense, it was promptly rejected, on the | 


ground, as I supposed, that it wasa great State 
secret, and that it should not even be hinted 
to the plebeian tax-payers in the country that 
our Government officials here ever rode in car- 
riages at all, but that they should be left to 
indulge the innocent illusion that their self- 
sacrificing servants here at ‘‘ the capital of the 
nation, bowed down by the cares of State or 
the painful burdens of their own ponderous 
intellects, plod slowly along, with eyes bent 
upon the ground, while their hearts are with 
the loved ones far away. [Laughter. ] 

Sir, I would like to meet one of your con- 
stituents (Mr. PATNE in the chair) in his suit 
of homespun butternut—pardon me, I believe 
some wear butternutin your State. [Laughter. ] 
I say I would like to meet one of your honest- 
hearted, patriotic old constituents, who feels 
an honest pride in the fancied simplicity and 
purity of our republican form of government, 
down here at the junction of Pennsylvania ave- 
nue and Seventh street, where the one-legged 
veteran with his hand-organ grinds out his 
wailing appeal to the charity of his patriotic 
countrymen as they pass, when some geutle- 
man high in authority sweeps by in his splendid 
pheton behind a spanking span of thorough- 
breds, driven by a flunky dressed in a dyab 
overcoat and a stove-pipe hat, with a silver 
buckle in front of it almost as big as a garden 
gate. [Laughter.] I would like to see him 
open his eyes and stare at the passing pageant. 
I think I can see him now watching the glitter- 
ing equipage. As it fades away in the dim 
perspective the old man turns slowly away, 
muttering ‘‘ste transit gloria mundi, and 
the maimed soldier strikes up, “That’s the 
way the money goes; pop goes the weasel t”? 
[Laughter. ] 

Yes, sir ;- I would like to accommodate our 
office-holders with a smooth and commodious 
pavement; but as I honestly think we cannot, 
the best advice I can give them is, if they cannot 
stand it toresign. ‘The whole country will ap- 
prove their indignant resolution. [Laughter. | 

ut, sir, 1 have heard it frequentiy and per 
sistently urged that we ought to appropriate 
this sum for the improvement of Pennsylvania 
avenue, because a large portion of the city 
was given to the Government, and, therefore, 
there is an obligation resting upon the Gov- 
ernment to assist those who did the Govern- 
ment the favor to come here and buy cheap 
property ina new city. Now, I propose to 
show how much was given to the Government 
in that transaction and how much it has since 
paid for the gift. It is true that when this city 
was located as the seat of Government each 
alternate lot was donated to the General Gov- 
ernment and the others retained by the pro- 
prietorsofthesoil. It was stipulated, however, 
that out of the proceeds of the sale of the lots 
thus donated the Government should pay for 
such portions of the city as it reserved for its 
own use, at the rate of $66 663 per acre. The 
number of lots donated was ten thousand one 
hundred and thirty-six. Of these there were 


| sold prior to 1802, six thousand four hundred 


and forty-one, for the sum of $642,682. From 
that time to 1883 other lots were sold to the 
amount of $98,841. The remainder of lots were 
in litigation at that time, and whether they have 
been sold or not I do not know; but supposing 
they were, I have estimated their probable pro- 
ceeds at $110,000. The whole amount realized 


| by the Government from the sale of these lots 


may therefore be safely set down at $851,024. 


| The Government reservations, amounting to 


five hundred and forty-one acres, one rood, aud, 
thirty-nine poles, at $66 66% per acre, cost in 


| round numbers $36,099. Besides this the Gov- 


ernment made the following donations out of 
the moncy actually realized from the sale of 
these lots: to Columbia College, $25,000; 
to Georgetown College, $25,000; to St. Vin- 
cent’s Orphan Asylum, $10,000; to the Wash- 
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ington: Orphan Asylum, $10,000, making in all 
$106,099. Upon the City Hall, jail, eniten- 
tiary, and other publie buildings in which the 
people of the District. of Columbia were exclus- 
ively interested, the Government expended, 
prior to 1883, $221,895, which, added to the 
sum already stated makes the sam of $827,994 
actually expended. out: of this fund, and the 
I most of. it: entirely for the benefit of the city 
of Washington prior to 1888. > 

But-thisis not all. Since the organization 
of the Government it has expended the sum 
of $1,316,450 in paving the. streets and ave- 
nues of: this city, and of that amount $561,570 
have been spent on Pennsylvaniaavenue alone. 
Besides paving the streets and avenues, the 
Government has constructed at its own ex- 
pense the Washington aqueduct to supply the 
people of the city with water, which has 
already cost $3,250,000, and you may take my 
word for it now that that aqueduct will never 
be completed under an additional outlay of 
$1,500,000. Again, while every other city in 
the United States is compelled to sustain its 
own police at its own expense, the Govern- 
ment has expended since 1861, in paying the 
Metropolitan police of Washington, $1,180,000, 
and remember that this does not include the 
Capitol police, which is a separate organiza- 
tion upon a distinct footing. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. No doubtthey are to keep 
Congress in its proper sphere, 

Mr. DICKEY.. The Government does not 

ay for the whole of the Metropolitan police, 
bat only one half. 

Mr. KNOTT.. I take these figures from the 
appropriation bills themselves. 

Mr. DAWES. One million one hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars is one half of the 
cost of the Metropolitan police. 

Mr. KNOTT. E donot care what the city 
has paid. I do know that we have paid for 
the Metropolitan police in the last ten years 
$1,180,000. I know there was an act of Con- 
gress requiring the city and perhaps the Dis- 
trict to pay them something in addition to that 
paid by the Government; and Iam sorry I 
have not the report of the Commissioner of 
Public Buildings and Grounds for 1865, which 
shows: that the fines and forfeitures collected 
by this polico foree paid the city’s proportion 
for keeping up this police force, and $16,000 
over, it was for the city a money-making 
operation to that extent. 

We-have not only done this, but within the 
last few years we have expended in the light- 
ing of this same Pennsylvania avenuethe sum 
of $609,000, and not satisfied with that, in 
the exuberance of our gencrosity, in a fit of 
almost gushing munificence, we the other day 
gave property in this city variously estimated 
from five hundred thousand to one million 
dollars in value toa private corporation in this 
city for the establishment of a hotel and mar- 
ket-house, on. the condition that they should 
pay an annual rent to the city of $25,000. 
Nota dollar going into the public Treasury, 
but: every cent-of that rent of $25,000 a year 
going into the coffers of this city, 

Now, sir, adding up the various figures I 
have given you and deducting thé amount that 
the Government realized from the lots given 
to the Government, we have this balance of 
$5,723,419 which the Government has abso- 
lutely given: to. this city over and above the 
amount we received from the sale of the prop- 
erty. Have we not paid enough, then, for the 
glorious privilege of ‘having the seat of Gov- 
ernment here? I wish it-understood that I 
have no disposition. to-have the seat of Gov- 

i ernment removed ; I yield-tono gentleman in 
my appreciation either‘ of the hospitality of 
the citizens of this place or -the glorious rem- 
iniscences which cluster. about its history ; but 
I say to the people of this city,for whom I 
have the very kindest feelings, if they wish the 


i 


‘city of Washington to remain the seat of Gov- 


ernment they will have to stop this eternal 
drain.upon the Treasury of the United States: 
If everything here must be done at the expense 
of the Government, the people of this country 
will find .acity where the people will improve 
their own property at their own expense. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in my judgment there 
is more in this measure than seems to be vis- 
ible on the surface. I think, sir, it contains 
the materials for another of those never-end- 
ing repasts for the hungry flock of small 
retainers who hover like vultures about this 
capital to prey on governmental garbage, and 
for which there must be paid out of the public 
Treasury an unlimited amount of money. Lay 
not, I beseech you, the flattering unction to 
your soul that because the amount to be 
expended in this project appears to be lim- 
ited to $180,000, that it will stop there. I tell 
you there is no power short of an omniscient 
Providence that can foretell what the Gov- 
ernment will eventually have to pay for the 
improvement of this avenue if it undertakes 
itatall, Itis trne, that assisted by the won- 
derful powers of science the astronomer can 
sit in his closet and tell precisely at what 
moment, and at what particular part of the 
sidereal heavens a comet will reappear, who 
has been absent a thousand years on his path- 
less pilgrimage through the wilderness of space, 
and true to the very letter of the prophecy his 
fiery train flashes upon our vision. He tells us 
there hangs upon the confines of our system a 
nameless planet, so far away in the dim regions 
of the outer universe that mortal eye hath never 
secn it. Weturn the telescope upon the point 
he indicates, and there is the stranger world, 
which has swept on in silent grandeur unseen 
by man since creation’s morning dawn. He 
predicts a total eclipse of the sun a hundred 
years in the future, and names the exact time 
and place upon the earth at which the sublime 
phenomenon will first be seen, and, whether it 
be upon the costly icebergs of Alaska or the 
blood-stained soil of suffering Cuba, punctual 
to the second the gigantic shadow falls upon 
the precise spot he indicates. But, sir, to fore- 
tell what any public improvement about this 
city will cost or when it will be finished not 
only defies the highest powers of mathemat- 
ies, but is beyond the utmost range of human 
conjecture itself. [Great laughter. ] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Many Mrmprrs. Goon! Goon! 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the 
time of the gentleman from Kentucky being 
extended ? 

Many Mumpers. No! No! Goon! Go on! 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair hears no 
objection. 

Mr. KNOTT. Yes, sir, 

“When tho stars shall fade away, the sun himself 

Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years,” 
then, and not till then, may you expect to see 
one of these Government jobs completed and 
the last deficiency bill passed to pay for it. 
[Laughter.] To some gentlemen this language 
may sound like hyperbole, but E would ask them 
to show me one single Government job around 
this city that has yet been finished. There is 
the Washington aqueduct, to which I alluded 
æ while ago. That work was commenced under 
an appropriation made cighteén years ago, and 
nearly every Congress since that time has made 
appropriations, every one of which was con- 
sidered sufficient to insure its completion, 
until the Government has expended upon it 
nearly or quite three millions and a quarter 
ofmoney. Yet,notwithstanding the work has, 
since I have known anything about-it, been 
under the supervision of the most skillful and 
faithful engineers, who, I am glad to say, I 
believe have performed their duty honestly 
and well, it is to-day unfinished. 

Bat if this will not satisfy the most incred- 


ulous that I speak within the bounds of sober 
reason, I would ask how much has been ex- 
pended and still remains to be expended in the 
improvement of this building and the grounds 
immediately around ‘it, and when they will 
likely be completed ? Sir; when look outupon 
these Capitol grounds, and see one half of the 
year occupied in wheeling back upon thèse 
terraces the dirt which has washed down dur- 
ing the other half, I sometimes think that when 
Virgil wrote his description of the punighment 
of Sisyphus in hell he must have had a sort of 
prophetic eye upon the superintendent of this 
Capitol extension. [Great laughter. ] 

The fact is, when I came here three years 
ago, and saw the scorpion scourge of Tisiphone 
applied without mercy to every one even sus- 
pected of rebel sympathies; when I saw the 
pale images of Washington, Hancock, Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton, and other dead heroes and sages 
looking out upon me with their dull cold eyes 
from every niche of this Capitol, while I fancied 
that the ghosts of murdered States were flitting 
through every corridor like “ the unquiet shades 
who haunt the Stygian shore,” with the Con- 
stitution prostrate and chained like the Titan 
to his rock, with the vulture of faction rending 
and tearing at its vitals, to my unsophisticated 
imagination the poet’s picture of the infernal 
regions was so vividly reproduced that I should 
have been certain that he meant Sisyphus to 
represent the superintendent if I had not known 
that poor Sisyphus had to roll. his own stone 
and never got a cent for it, while the superin- 
tendent had a large gang of well-paid hands 
to do the work, and he was drawing a, fat. 
salary for seeing them do it. [Laughter and 
applause. | f 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, it is true, as remarked 
by the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Coox,] 
that the Government has from time to time 
expended large sums of money in paving the 
avenues and streets of this city, and Pennsyi- 
vania avenue in particular. But is that any 
reason why we should continue to lavish the 
public funds in the same direction? If so, I 
would commend it to the special attention 
of my esteemed friend from Ohio, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Retrenchment, [ Mr. 
WeLxen,] as a new and brilliant conception 
in the science of politicaleconomy. Wherever 
you find an abuse, wherever you find an ex- 
travagant and unjustifiable expenditure of 
public money, in order to correct the abuse and 
save money all you have to do is just to go on 
and double the outlay.. I say I admit it is to 
my minda new and startling proposition in 

olitical science; but if it be accepted by the 
ouse as good and sound in this instance, it 
will do to act upon in all others. 

But, sir, there is another, and to my mind 
a sound and valid reason, why we should not 
pass this bill, independent of the question of 
the appropriation asked, and that is, that Con- 
gress has already by law conferred upon the 
city authorities full and plenary powers in all 
such cases asthis. Gentlemen will find, if they 
will examine the amendments to the city char- 
ter, that full power is conferred upon the cor- 
porate authorities to-do everything than can be 
required to construct and keep in repair every 
pavement in every street and avenue in this 
city, and I do protest against Congress resolv- 
ing itself into a mere street commission, or even 
creating a new board to do that for which am- 
ple provision is already made by law. 

Mr. Chairman, I have trespassed upon the 
courtesy of the committee I fear too long, cer- 
tainly much longer than I had any idea of when 
I commenced, [eries of ‘* Go on P? «© Goon !?"] 
yet there are one or two thoughts further that 
I would like to suggest. Suppose, sir, that we 
do feel like exercising a liberal generosity in 
this matter, are we in a condition to do so? 
A wise and prudent business man who contem- 
plates the bestowal of a large charity will be 
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sure to examine his balance-sheet before he 
does-it. He will examine his resources. He 
will consider his liabilities. He will foot up | 
his bank-book and count over his money. Now, 
how does our account stand? We areinformed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury that our bonded 
debt amounts to about $2,500,000,000. Have 
you, sir, any conception of the magnitude of 
that sum? Has any gentleman here? I make 
no imputation upon your intellect when I say 
you donot. Try if you can realize it unit by 
unit. Can you do it? Sir, it is not within the 
power of the human intellect. The brain reels 
beneath the immensity of the conception. You 
had as well undertake to number the seconds 
on the dial of eternity. 

There is one way, however, and only one 
way by which the human intellect ean ap- 
proach a realization of the magnitude of this 
sum; and that is by comparison. Each green- 
back dollar bill is about seven inches in length. 
Now, place two thousand five hundred millions 
of them in a. line, and you will find it will be 
over two hundred and fifty thousand miles 
long! Geographers tell us it is twenty-five 
thousand miles around the earth. Our public 
debt would therefore make a band of green- 
back dollars that could encircle this globe more 
than ten times. It is said to be two hundred and 
forty thousand miles from the earth to the moon. 
If this is so, our debt would make a rope of 
greenback dollars long enough to cable the 
moon to the earth, and have overten thousand 
milestosag! [Laughter.] Now, this House has 
repeatedly declared that this debt, principal 
and interest, shall be paid, aad to meet the 
annually accruing interest upon it the people 
all over the country are taxed in every con- 
ceivable way that the ingenuity of Congress 
can suggest. 

But, sir, this is not all, nor half. I have 
been speaking of only so much of our debs 
as we have given our notes for. Besides 
this we owe, at the very lowest calculation, 
$8,000,000,000 ; not to the bloated boudholder, 
of whom we have heard so much; not to the 
millionaire who dwells in marble halls; but to 
a class of our people to whom of all others we 
are under the most sacred obligation to pay. 
We owe it to the poor hard-working farmer in 
the country, the widow, the orphan, whose 
horses and cattle and sheep and hogs and 
corn and wheat, and everything else, were 
taken from them to sustain your armies in the 
field. Their just and honest claims are filed 
by the thousand in this House and in the De- 

artments at the other end of the avenue. 

ear after year have they been standing, wait- 
ing, imploring simple justice from a Govern- 
ment that owes them protection—a Govern- 
ment in whose coronet the brightest jewel 
should be a faithful compliance with the guar- 
antee in its bill of rights, “that private prop- 
erty shall not be taken for public use without 
just compensation.” : 

I say we owe these poor claimants, whose 
demands have been spurned and neglected by 
the Government from year to year, to our ever- 
lasting shame, and we owe them justly. Their 
property was taken from them under an express 
or implied contract that they should be paid a 
just compensation for it, or they were ruthlessly 
robbed of it. Now, sir, pay your bondholder, | 
if you please; pay him every cent, if you will, 
principal and interest; but, inthe name of jus- 
tice and right aud manhood, pay these poor 
claimants also. When you shall have paid 
them all, like just and honest men, then you 
may talk of giving away the public money 
He objects such as are contemplated in this 

ill, 


It maybe possible, sir, that there are gentle- 
men who may look at this proposition to give 
away $180,000 of the people’s money as a mat- | 
ter of too much insignificance to engage their | 
attention at all. I know there are some intel- | 
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lects so constituted by nature that they can 
onlygrapple with those gigantic questions which 
from their magnitude attract attention from the 
remotest parts of the country ; intellects which 
stand like the colossus upon the highest pin- 
nacles of political science, and look away into 
the horizon of futurity with such a wonderful 
clearness of vision that they can tell within a 
few cents what will be the exact liabilities and 
resources of the country fifty years hence, and 
who are so much engrossed with the prospect 
that they cannot see the little extravagancies 
of the presenthour. If thereare any such here, 
of course my argument is not intended for 
them. It is intended for plain, practical men 
like myself, and to them I repeat, “ Pay the 
thousands of millions of dollars you justly 
and honestly owe to the poor, laboring, tax- 
paying claimants all over the country.’ Pay 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars that you 
owe to my constituents, and then I will talk 
with you about giving away the public money in 
As for myself, I trust I am 
as much disposed to be liberal as any gentle- 
man on this floor, but I cannot allow my en- 
thusiasm to get the better of my judgment. A 
sense of duty impels me to be just before Iam 
generous; and I can never get my consent to 
countenance the appropriation of a solitary 
dollar of the funds intrusted to me for certain 
specific purposesto any object not contemplated 
by those who sent me here. Discharge your 
obligations to the people who sent you here, 
faithfully and fairly ; redeem the public faith, 
about which so much has been said, by paying 
those you justly owe, and then you may give 
away as much as you please, provided you 
violate no trust in doing so. In any event, it 
is far safer for us to give away our own money 
than that intrusted to us by a generous and 
confiding constituency. 
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SPEECH OF HON. W. LAWRENCE, 
OF OHIO, 
Ix tHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 23, 1870, 


On the bill (II. R. No. 2072) to secure to citizens of the 
United States the navigation of the St. Lawrence 


and in relation to commercial intercourse with |! 


Canada and the British American provinces. 
Mr. Lawrence introduced the following bill : 


Bett enacted, &c., That the President of the Uni- 
ted States shall be and is authorized to enter into a 
convention with the proper authorities, providing 
that coal, fish, salt, timber, and lumberof all kinds, 
round, hewed, and sawed, unmannfactured in whole 
or in part. the growth and produce of the United 
States or of the Dominion of Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island, shall be admitted into each country, 
respectively, free of duty for ten years and until 
otherwise dctermived by act of Congress. on the con- 
ditions that said Dominion or said British provinces 
shall first make provision for the speedy enlargement 
of the Welland and othercanals and locks connected 
with the navigation of the northern lakes and the 
river St. Lawrence, so as to admit the passage of sea- 
going vessels of twelve hundred tons burden; and 
that the free navigation and use thereof shall be con- 
ceded to all the citizens of the United States; and 


that there shall also be conceded to the citizens of | 
| the United States the right to take and cure fish as | 
amply as the same was secured by the reciprocity | 


treaty with Great Britain, proclaimed June 5, 1854. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. The measure now sub 
mitted is one especially involving the interest: 
of the States bordering on and tributary to the 


great lakes, and to some extent those of the | 


whole country. I do not propose to enter into 
a discussion of the general policy of free trade 
or of a tariff, because with the increased reve- 
nues rendered necessary by the rebellion abso- 
lute free trade is utterly impracticable. We 
must raise revenues by a tariff, or increase in- 
ternal revenues and levy taxes for the national 
Government on lands, neither of which the 
people can endure. But in regulating trade on 


this Continent, as well as with the nations of 
Europe and Asia, we should not overlook the 
great interests of the producing and laboring 
portion of our citizens. It is in their interest 
that I have submitted this measure. 
GRAIN-PRODUCING STATES. 

The great grain-producing States of the cen- 
tral West are Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa, with a 
population of probably eleven millions, and ‘in 
the whole region commercially tributary to the 
lakes, it may be fairly estimated at fifteen, ”? 

The grain product of the United States, in- 
cluding wheat, corn, rye, oats, &., in the 
year 1865, was 1,343,027,868 bushels, valued 
at $1,118,904,376. Of this the product of 
wheat was 151,999,906, and of corn 867,946,- 
295 bushels. 

The wheat product of 1868 was 224,000,000 
bushels, of which 82,000,000 were used for seed, 
164,000,000 consumed in the United States, and 
28,000,000 exported. The population, product, 
amount consumed, and surplus were, in the 
States bordering on the lakes, as follows: 
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THE MARKET FOR WESTERN FARMERS. 

By far the largest portion of all this vast 
surplus found its way to New York, and was 
distributed from there to the manufacturing 
States, or exported. The custom-honse cur- 
rency value of the wheat export, including Cal- 
ifornia wheat, ($9,302.3857,) was $51,125,430, 
of which Englandand Europe took $29,871,000 
in value, and the West Indies, South America, 
China, and Japan, $21,264,880, 

WHEAT. 

I have selected this one product to illustrate 
ihe interest which Ohio and cther States of 
the Lake region have in the suecess of the 
amendment which I have offered. 

PRICES--HOW DETERMINED. 

The amount which a western farmer realizes 
for a bushel of wheat depends on two circum- 
stances, the price in the controlling market 
and the cost of transporting it there. 

Though England buys bata small partof our 
wheat product, yet she consumes the largest 
part of our wheat export, and the Liverpool 
wheat market controls the price in New York, 
Toledo, and Chicago, very much as the price 
of our national bonds at Amsterdam and 
Threadneedle street determine the price in 
the United States, or as Wall street determ- 
ines the price of gold at Cincinnati. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Aseer] has shown 
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thig:in:his.speech of March 30, by quotations 
from: the New York Journal of Commerce:of 
March 22.. 3 

Phe: price of wheat, then, in Liverpool has 
an effect upon the. whole wheat. product of our 
country far beyond the export demand. With 
this, then, as the initial point. in fixing prices, 
it requires no argument to. prove that the cost 
of carrying wheat from the. place where itis 
produced. to: Liverpool will be deducted from 
the Liverpool- price, and the producing farmer 
will receive only. the residue. 

Dr., William Elder, until recently in the 
Treasury. Department, recognizing this fact, in 
a pamphlet just issued in favor of a protective 
tariff says: 

“Putting a bushel of red winter wheat at $130, (nine 
shillings per ono hundred pounds,) its pricein Liver- 


pool on Christmas ave, 1869, we find its value in gold 
to the western farmer by the following deduction: 


Carriage from Chicago to New York... 
Marine freight* 
Marine insurance.. 
Commission... 
Handling. 


Charges from Chicago to Livorpool 


To this must be added the exnenso of placing it in 
Chicago, (from place whore produced : 


Storage and commission 
Insurance and loss... 
Oarringo to Chicago.. 
Handling osoensis 


qual in gold to 15b cents, 

Total deduction from pricein Liverpool, 69 cents, 
leaving to tho farmer 61 cents in gold—73 cents cur- 
ronoyper bashol, 


FREIGNT AND DEALERS’ PROFITS—MODE OF TRANSPORT- 
ATION. 

The secretary of the Chicago Board of 
Trade has furnished to the Bureau of Statistics 
a table showing that during the winter months, 
in the absence of canal and lake competition, 
railroad freight from Chicago to New York 
reaches nearly thirty cents a bushel for wheat, 
wile in the remaining months it is something 
ess. 

For all the region of country tributary to the 
lakes there are three modes of reaching the 
Atlantic sea-board : 

1. By all rail transportation. 

2. By lake (steam) to Buffalo, then by Erie 
canal and Hudson river to New York, or by 
rail from Buffalo to New York. 

8. By the lakes, the Welland canal around 
Naigara Falls, by the St. Lawrence and its 
canals. 

The great cost of constructing and operating 
railroads ig such that they cannot compete 
with canal, lake, river, or ocean transporta- 
tion for heavy freight. In a report made by 
Hon. Israel T. Hatch to the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury in January, 1867, he says, in House 
Executive Document No. 78, second session, 
Thirty-Ninth Congress, page 4: 

“An slaborate investigation shows the following 
results as exemplified by a fair comparison of the 
relative cost of transportation by rail and the other 


moans of conveyance best known in the United 
States: 


-| By rail cost 733.3 per cent. greater than ocean 
transportation; by rail costs 525 per cent. greater 
than over great lakes; by rail costs 215 per cent. 
greater than Eric canal (enlarged;) by rail costs 400 
per cent. greater than over Hudson river.” 

But the western producer is liable to suffer, 
not merely by reason of the necessarily great 
cost of railroad. transportation, but by extor- 
tionate chargés réndered practicable by the 
monopoly of the recent immense railroad com- 
binations and by the want of adequate rival and 
competing routes and modes of transportation. 

With railroad freight costing about thirty 
cents to transport a bushel of wheat from Chi- 
cago to New York, besides other charges, by 
far too large a share of the product is taken 


* Marine. freight ranges all the way from 4d. to 
10d. by steamers; by sail vessels from 6d. to 10d. 


- portation. 


from the farmer, and -he needs cheaper trans- 

Will it be:said the lakes, the Erie canal, and 
the Hudson to. New York. do or will furnish. 
all that- is necessary ? 

The -cost of water transportation is greatly 
diminished by employing large vessels and by 
through routes, avoiding transhipments, mid- 
dle-men, buyers, and other modes of exacting 
a profit. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Benyerr] informs us that the Hrie-canal has 
a capacity of floating boats of six hundred tons 
burden, ‘about the average magnitude of 
vessels engaged in the coasting trade of the sea- 
board,’’ but unfortunately the locks only admit 
boats of two hundred and twenty tons burden; 
and heasks Congressto appropriate $15,000,000 
for the enlargement of the locks, and he tells 
us the cost of canal transportation would be 
thereby reduced from 248; to 1,44 mills per 
ton per mile, or very nearly one half. Let it 
be remembered this reduction in freights is 
to be effected by employing larger vessels. He 
further. says that 

“Mr, Walker, than whomnoonoismore thoroughly 
informed upon the subject, makes the following com- 
putation of the reduction which can be made in tho 
cost of transportation from Chicago to New York 


through an enlarged canal, with an accompanying 
diminution of State tolls: 


—— 


Prospoetive. 


Presont rates. 


Freights, &c, 


Wheat.| Corn. |\Whoat.! Corn. 


: t Yon. | Ton. Fon, | Ton, 

Lake freights........./ $233} $238 | $233) $238 

Canal freights....... 3 15 291 178; 165 

Transfer charges... | 204 2 OL 75 75 

State tolls. | 207] 173 69 | 69 
4 

$9 64] $9 06 | $5 62 | $5 47 


“Thesoreductions would equal asaving of $15,000,- 
000 per annum on the principal movement of grain 
castward by the water routes.” 

In other words, the total cost of carrying a 
bushel of wheat from Chicago to New York 
by all water transportation is about twenty-six 
cents, of which a fraction over nineteen cents 
is for transfer charges, canal freights, State 
tolls, and Hudson river. 

The lake freight from Toledo to Buffalo is 
four cents a bushel, making a total cost of 
twenty-three cents from Toledo‘to New York. 

And the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
rae lai reminds us of the unpleasant fact 
that— 

“The westornand northwestern States pay us [to 
the State of Now. York,} annually the large amount 
of nearly three million dollars of {State canal] tolls.” 

The canal tolls are six and a quarter cents 
per bushel on wheat, and five cents on corn, 
exclusive of freights. 

But great as these charges of transportation 
are they donotrepresent the entire cost. There 
are profits to buyers of grain in the interior of 
Ohio and other States, to another dealer at the 
lake port, generally another at Buffalo, another 
at New York,and still others at the final place of 
consumption ; and when all these and others are 
added it costs the western price of a bushel of 
wheat to take it to New York. The New York 
Times of December 29 quotes wheat in New 
York $1 51; in Chicago it was seventy-seven 
cents. The freight charges and profits of 
middle-men must have been seventy-four. 
They ought not to be sixteen, and can be made 
less. When wheat can be shipped in one ves- 
sel direct from Chicago to Liverpool the whole 
cost can be reduced to thirty cents or less. 

The annual tax now imposed upon the peo- 
ple of the West—these enormous charges. for 
tolls and freight, profits of dealers, all deduct- 
ed from the final market. price of products, 
reducing the amount the producers receive— 
ought not to be longer endured if it be practi- 
cable to avoid it. 

REDUCE FREIGHTS—MAEK GREAT LAKE CITIES, 

And I say it is. Freights can be reduced, 


and thus, even without any increase in the 
price of wheat at its ultimate market, give to 
the producer more of that price than he now 
receives. : Still more than that;. Cleveland, 
Sandusky City, Toledo, all the important cities 
on our: great lakes, can be given advantages 
almost equal to the Atlantic cities for foreign 
commerce, and superior to them for all pur- 
pose of internal.commerce. A century hence 
the great cities of this continent will be the 
interior cities. Our foreign commerce em- 
braces annual imports aboutfour hundred and 
thirty-five millions, and exports something 
less; yet New York city is built and lives in 
great part on this. The gross earnings of the 
people covering our internal commerce reach 
$7,000,000,000, which is more than sixteen 
times our foreign commerce. Our interior cities 
must exceed by sixteen times our. sea-board 
cities existing on foreign commerce ; and if we 
can give the interior cities the advantages of 
those of the sea- board as to foreign commerce 
their magnitude and importance will be unpar- 
alleled. About. 1820; before the Erie canal was 
projected, Gouverneur Morris, writing to Europe 
in reference to the great lakes, said: 

“ Hundreds of large ships will in no distant period 
bound on tho billows of these inland seas. Shall L 
lead your astonishment up to the verge of inere- 
dulity? Know, then, that one third part of the ex- 
pense borne by Britain in the late campaign would 
enable ships to sail from London through the Hud- 
son river into Lake Eric.” 

now? 

And now how shall we secure reduced cost 
of transportation and give our lake cities all 
the advantages of the sea-hoard? Secure the 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence with sea- 
going vessels of twelve hundred tons direct 
from Chicago, Toledo, and Cleveland, and all 
this will be accomplished. 

Adopt this measure and a rival competing 
route of transportation will reduce freights, not 
only those to Europe, but on all articles to the 
sea-board cities. Adopt this measure and in 
less than three years New York will be com- 
pelled to enlarge the capacity of the Erie canal 
sufficient for vessels of six hundred tons bur- 
den, and thus reduce the cost of canal trans- 
portation one half. : ; 

On the 22d of March, 1869, this House, while 
denying the right to make commercial treaties 
unless authorized by act of Congress, yet on 
motion of Mr. Scnenck resolved and recom- 
mended to the President— 

‘That negotiations with the Government of Great 
Britain shall be renewed, and pressed, if possible, to 
adefinite conclusion, regarding thecommercial inter- 
course, and securing to our own citizens the rights 
claimed by them in the fisheries on the coasts of the 
British provinces of America, and tho free naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence river from its: source to the 
ae THE ST. LAWRENCE ROUTER. 

There is as yet no restriction on the naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence in British vessels, 
except the canal tolls, those of the Welland 
canal being nearly one cent per buskel on 
wheat; but asit is under a foreign jurisdiction, 
liable to impose restrictions or prohibition at 
any time, our citizens will not embark capital 
in vessels or freighting, and this route is now 
almost unused except for the commerce of 
Canada, although the Welland canalof twenty- 
eight miles can now pass vessels of six hundred 
tons burden, and theseven St. Lawrence canals, 
in all forty-one miles long, have a capacity of 
eight hundred tons. 

“Yet with all these disadvantages, really fur- 
nishing no competition in transportation, it is 
the cheapest route to Liverpool, and in 1866 
‘2,958,299 bushels of western grain were sent 
seaward bythe Canadianroute.’’ Charles Rau- 
dolph, esq., secretary of the Board of Trade 
of Toledo, has recently furnished to the Bureau 
of Statistics— 


“The following statement of the comparative.cost 
of the transportation of a. bushel of wheat from To- 
iedo, on Lake Erie, to Liverpool, by way of the Buf- 
falo and Erie canal, and from Toledo to the samo 
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point by way of the Welland canal, Montreal, and 
the St. Lawrence: 


Cents. 
4 


Toledo to Buffalo 

Expenses at Buffalo... : 
‘Tolls on Erie canal and freight... 
Ocean freights, New York to Liverpool... 


To tahnat o EET O AIS 


Montreal to Liverpool .. 
Total. ccceseseeecees ATESTE TERA PETON 


‘Calling the insurance and transferring to ship 
the same in New York asin Montreal, itis evident 
that Montreal has'an advantage over the New York 
route of four cents per bushel of wheat to Liverpool. 
Mr. C. A. King, of Toledo, in his address beforo the 
Rochester convention of commercial men during the 
last year, estimated that this saving of four cents per 
busbel in the cost of transportation through Canada 
was equivalent, on the area of lands cultivated and 
tributary to Toledo, to an annual total of $6,880,000,” 


Now, if the Welland and St. Lawrence canals 
shall be enlarged to the capacity of vessels of 
twelve hundred tons burden ships will pass 
directly from Toledo to Liverpool, and the 
seven hundred thousand tons of American 
shipping on the northern lakes would soon reach 


tenfold that amount, and the commercial su- | 


premacy of New York will be speedily trans- 
ferred to the lake cities, with the reduction in 
freights effected by large vessels, by competi- 
tion in rival routes, the increase in the number 
of ships, and by dispensing with the necessity 
of transhipment, as now at Buffalo and New 
York by the Erie canal route, and at Montreal 
by the St. Lawrence route, freights can be 
reduced one half, and every Ohio farmer will 
secure of the ultimate price of his wheat much 
more than now. 

This will bring with it in afew years the 
enlargement of the Miama canalin Ohio, and 
Dayton and the cities of my district will be- 
come inland sea-ports, risinginto a degree of 
importance which the incredulous cannot now 
comprehend. 

So far I have only alluded to the benefits of 
cheap transportation an one article—wheat. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Bex- 
vere] has told us that— 

“ In 1836 the surplus breadstuffs exported by tho 
lake and the Erie canal were altogether 1,239,351 
bushels, including flour estimated es wheat. In 1860 
the movement eastward by every avenue—by canal, 
by railroad, and by the St. Lawrence river—had 
attained the magnitude of 78,652,486 bushels, and in 
1862 its enormous aggregate was 187,667,870.” 

And referring to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, 
he says: 

“In 1840 the cereal products_of these States 
amounted to 267,265,877 bushels. In 1850 they had 
increased to 434,862,661 bushels; in 1860 to 679,031,559 
bushels; and_in 1870 we shall probably find them 
aggregating about a thousand million bushels.” 

A considerable portion of all this increasing 
product must find an eastern market, and to 
all this must be added lumber, wool, and other 
products of western soil, mines, forests, work- 
shops, and factories. 

The export of Indian corn to foreign coun- 
tries in 1868 was 11,147,490 bushels, valued 
at $18,094,086, and 836,508 barrels of Indian 
meal of the value of $2,068,480, 

With the rapid growth of western products 
for export, more and greater routes of trans- 
portation must speedily be opened up. Already 
we have a memorial asking the aid of Congress 
for aship-canal between the lakes and the Mis- 
sissippi by way of Wisconsin and Fox rivers, 
and the country is discussing the project of a 
‘* central water line from the Ohio river to the 
Virginia capes, connecting the Kanawha and 
James rivers ;’’ one of the publications in advo- 
cacy of which says: 

* Cheap transportation isthe great necessity of the 
West. Its products exceed in amount the means at 
command of cheap outlet to the sea-board, and mil- 
lions of western producers are placed under the power 
of carriers.” 

INCREASED EXPORTS. 
The St. Lawrence route is a necessity. At 


a comparatively small cost its canals can be 


enlarged to pass vessels of twelve hundred tons, 
and on no other route can this be secured. 
We must secure this to increase our exports 
of western products. In this way alone can 
we turn the balance of trade in our favor, pre- | 
vent the export of coin, and ultimately reach | 
specie payments, 

And if we offer Canada the inducement of 
shipping by her routes, and encourage our own 
and her citizens to construct ships for the 
carrying trade, with free lumber, coal, fish, and 
salt, the work will be done. The Welland 
canal is now being enlarged to admit ships of 
twelve hundred tons under the authority of 
the Dominion Parliament, and the enlargement 
of the St. Lawrence canals can be secured. 
Mr. Hatch, in the report to which I have 
referred, says: “ Canada has no local traffic to | 
sustain this Welland canal.” And $150,000,- | 

4 


000 of British money already expended on the | 
St. Lawrence route will be eager for an oppor- 
tunity to add something more if it can speedily 
be made profitable. t Montreal and Quebec | 
are geographically some hundreds of miles | 
nearer Liverpool than New York.” 

Let us move in the direction of the object 
we so much need. Nothing will be accom- 
plished if we stand still: 

_ In February the Chicago Tribune, ina lead- 
ing editorial, said: 

“The inadequacy of the Brie canal for the move- | 
ment of western productions with any reasonable 
speed, and the excessive tolls charged thereon by 
the State of New York, have long since demonstrated 
the necessity of a canal around the Falls of Niagara 
of dimensions equal to the navigation of the lakes. 
That canal would cost, completed, from twelve to fif- 
teen million dollars. It is hardly to be expected that 
this work will ever be undertaken by the Government, 
excoptasa part of a log-rolling bill embracing avast 
number of other bills and entailing in the end an 
expense. perhaps, of $200,000,000. Every congres- 
sional district in the country away from the line of 
the lakes would have to be conciliated with an ap- 
propriation for some local work, and in the end the 
cost of the canal would be multiplied indefinitely. 
There is now a canal from Lake Erie to Lake On- 
tario, on the Canada side of the falls, the enlarge- 
ment and use of which we can secure without cost. 
At present it is too small for the requirements of 
business. Ifthis canal were enlarged so as to admit 
all vessels and steamers navigating the lakesit would f 
answer every practical purposethat would heaceom- | 
plished by a canal on the American side.” | 


17, 1866, it is said: 


“The Canadian people have been anxious to renew 
the treaty in almost any shape that the United 
States may ask, and we are informed upon good 
authority that in consideration of such a treaty 
they would undertake the immediate enlargement 
of the Welland canal to the capacity of ship navi- 
gation at their own expense, and bind themselves to l 
complete the work.” H 


The Toronto Globe of February 28 copies 
this, and adds: 

“To our view all this appears unquestionable.” | 
žo  & 8  * “Last year over fifteen million 
dollars of United States produce passed through | 

i 
| 
| 


Canadian hands for shipment to foreign countries, | 
and the trade is on the increase.’’ 

And now what would be the advantages to j 
the northwestern States of the concessions pro- | 
posed to be obtained from Canada? j 

WHAT THE WEST WILL GAIN. | 

These are to arise from cheap transportation, | 
the right to fish in Canadian waters, and | 

| 


reciprocal trade in salt, fish, coal, and lam- !! 
ber, with the growth of our lake cities, and an | 


increased demand for wheat and other west- | 
ern products. The gentleman from New York | 
(Mr. Beynerr] estimates that the reductionon | 
freights bythe enlargement of the locks of the | 
Erie canal— 
“Would equal a saving of $15,000,000 per annum Í 
on the present movement of grain eastward by the | 
water routes,” j 
On the eastward movement of other articles | 
it would be a very large sum. On the westward | 
movement of articles, the cost of which would | 
be reduced to western consumers, the saving | 
} 


would be a vast sum also. But with the St. 


1 


i! try was 19,000,000 bushels. 


be so much greater I will. not undertake to 
estimate its many millions annually. 
THE FISHERIES. - 

The privilege of fishing in Canadiaii waters isa 
source of great commercial value to our citizens. 

The act of the Canadian Parliament of May 
22, 1868, authorizes the Governor. to grant 
licenses to our citizens— : 

‘To fish for, or take, dry, or cure; any fish of any 
kind whatever in British waters within three marine 
miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors 
whatever of Canada, not included within the limits 
specified and described in the first article of the 
treaty of October 20, 1818,” 

The people of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick are now demanding that our citizens shall 
be excluded from the inshore fisheries of the 
Canadian coast, and that would give to those 
provinces the coutrol of the mackerel fisheries. 
But if our citizens can share the privileges of 
the fisheries they can supply our market without 
sending a million in gold out of the country 
annually. 

The telégraph from Ottawa, Canada, March 
4, 1870, gives us these proceedings: 


‘In the House of Commons last night Sir J. A 
MeDoanld said it was not the intention of the Gov- 


ernment to issue any licenses to foreign fishormen 
during the ensuing year, and that it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to take steps to protect the 
rights of Canadian fishermen. 

i, This announcement was received with cheers. 

“Sir Francis Hinks stated that confidential com- 
munications were passing between Ottawa and Wash- 
ington relative to reciprocity, which in its present 
unfinished state would not be laid before the House. 
No difficulty would be presented on that side of the 
line to the freest commercial intercourse with the 
United States.” 

A bill is now pending in the Dominion Par- 
liament to repeal the license law, as we learn 
from a special message of the President of 
April6. TheSpecial Commissioner of the Rev- 
enue estimates the yearly value created by the 
fisheries of the United States at $100,000,000. 
To what extent this can be enlarged by some- 
thing like a permanent rightto fish in Canadian 
waters of course can only be estimated, and to 
what extent it can be reduced by denying to 
our citizens the right to fish in those waters we 
may not be able precisely to determine. And 
now, what would we sacrifice by the proposed 


{ 
7 . +, || arrangement? 
And then, after referring to the reciprocity |i sac Sri 


treaty of 1854, which was terminated March | 


It might well be urged that reciprocal trade 


| in salt, lumber, coal, and fish would be as ad- 


vanltageous to the United States as to Canada. 


| Ifthere be an evident tendency of public opin- 


ion in this direction, is it not wise in advance 
to secure the additional benefits of cheap trans- 
portation and free fisheries? 

And now a few words as to reciprocal trade 
with Canada and the British provinces in four 
articles—salt, fish, lumber, and coal. Under 
the reciprocity treaty a great number of arti- 
cles were admitted free of duty from Canada. 
For twelve years, under the reciprocity treaty, 
up to 1864, the trade in these and many 
other articles was unrestricted. If Canada 
and the provinces shall be annexed to the 
United States all trade will be reciprocal and 
unrestricted. If we resume the trade on a few 
articles reciprocal interests will hasten annex- 
ation, which will be delayed if Canada finds 
commercial alliances elsewhere. 

SALT. 

In 1868, from all countries, the salt imported 
into the United States was 9,435,785 bushels, 
valued at $1,281,004, producing a revenue of 
$1,186,225, at nine and fourteen cents per 
bushel. Domestic salt produced in this coun- 
Total, 28,485,735 
bushels. 

We exported to Canada and Atlantic Brit- 
ish possessions 597,975 bushels, valued at 
$273,917 ; and we imported from them 84,106 
bushels, valued at $18,048, producing a rev- 
enue of $9,971. British America is not a 
great salt producing region. 

Until 1864 salt wasadmitted duty free under 
the reciprocity treaty, yet our salt manufac- 
tures continued to prosper, and a renewal of 
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that policy. can not interfere with the six thou- 
gand persons engaged in the manufacture of 
salt in the United States or those whose cap- 
ital is invested in the business. . Salt enters 
into daily consumption in. every family, and we 
can afford to.admit salt free from Canada with- 
out crippling the salt-producing interestsof this 
country. The salt product of Ohio is not 
affected. by. importations, because the cost of 
transportation. of the foreign product gives 
ample protection to Ohio manufacturers. 
FISH, 
Reciprocal trade in fish cannot prejudice our 
interests. i 
; The imports from Canada and other Atlantic 
and British American provinces were in 1868: 


` Duty Total 

Value, perbbl. Duty. 

$364,429 $2 90 ` $83,310 

181,86 1 00 4,801 

90,0! 3 00 19,539 

: 64,912 150 21,582 
Total... 116,657 $701,291 $178,43. 


This is less than two. per cent. on the yearly 
valucof ourown fisheries. Iftheamount should 
be increased it will create a demand for our 
products in Canada and thus contribute to the 
interest of the western agriculturist. 

LUMBER. 

Nearly all our imports of pine lumber and 
timber are from Canada and the Atlantic 
British American provinces. The total im- 
ports were in 1868 as follows: 
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The home product is more than seven times 
as'great as the imported product. 

Now, we ought to admit pine lumber duty 
free, because the supply in the United States 
cannot keep up with the demand, and when 
this is the case the duty enhances the price to 
the consumer. Our exports of lumber in 1865 
were $4,340,664 in value; in 1868 they were 
only $1,203,907, and in 1869 only $2,817,903. 
Yet, while the total importations of all com- 
modities the last year of the reciprocity treaty 
(1866). were $46,199,470, which were reduced 
the next year under the tariff to $26,397,867, 
there was no reduction in lumber. ‘I'he imports 
of sawed lumber for 1866 were $4,508,554; yet 
the next year, with a tariff of twenty per cent., 
they increased to $5,048,367, and in 1868 to 
$5,765,210. On the 11th of May, 1868, the Gov- 
ernment of Canada by law imposed ‘an export 
duty of one dollar per cord on shingle and stave 
bolts, and of two dollars per thousand-on pine 
logs. and one dollar on spruce. So faras we 
import this class of timber the exporttax is paid 
by us, and the people should be relieved of this. 


Since the duty of twenty per cent. imposed on 
lumber in 1867 the price has -advanced about 
equal to the duty. It is therefore a direct tax 
on the consumer without being necessary to 
protect an existing industry or to encourage its 
development. . The cost of freight from Canada 
to the United States itself affords protection to 
our labor engaged in producing lumber. 

But the increased cost of lumber by the duty 
discourages and diminishes our industry and 
productive capacity. 

Pine lumber is. required for fencing, build- 
ing, and for manufacturing furniture, machin- 
ery, &c. 

We want cheap fences, cheap houses, cheap 
furnitare, and machinery, to protect and en- 
courage industry. Cheap lumber will multiply 
the number of houses, machines, articles of 
furniture, the number of fields fenced, and 
thus give increased employment and profits to 
mechanics, carpenters, and farmers. 

In 1860 there were sixty-six trades depend- 
ant on wood as their material for manufac- 
turing, and ‘242,958 men employed in the 
trade of carpentry alone, or three times as 
many as worked in cotton, and thirteen times 
as many as worked in the production of four 
and meal.” i 

The ship-builders of Maine and the New 
England States need timber and lumber from 
Canada to increase American tonnage. 

In a very few years the pine forests which 
supply the States bordering on the great lakes 
will all be cut off, 


COAL. 
To understand the effect of trade in coal with 
Canada I present some statistics, as follows: 


Product of coal in the United States. 


Bituminous, Anthracite. 
Tons WK 


Year. 


129,28) 
15,161,567 

Of this there was exported to Canada, free 
of duty: 


Bituminous. Anthracite. Total tons. Value. 
1868.....s0. 79,207 75,086 154343 {9399735 
1869... - 176,805 954,020 


Product of Nova Seotia—all bituminous—tons, 
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*Of this, 5.870,702 tons were produced in Pennsyl- 
yeni and 2,549,494 outside of the Alleghany coal 
elds. 


During the twelve years of the reciprocity 
treaty Nova Scotia sent into the United States 
an annual average of 218,546 tons of coal, but 
did not “produce sufficient coal to even meet 
the annual increase in demand of the sea-board 
States.’’ Her coal is not used for domestic pur- 
posesin the United States. Itisused mainly for 
manufacturing gas in New York city and the 
New England States, and to some extent for 
manufacturing purposes, mixed with Cumber- 
land coal. Itisnot used morethan one hundred 
miles from the Atlantic coast, because of the 
cost of transportation. Butitsimportation pro- 
duces competition, and if admitted free would 
reduce the price of the coal to the New Eng- 
land manufacturers, and thus cheapen their 
product to western consumers, This would 
more than compensate for the revenue now 
derived from duties. The import of coal would 
be so small, compared with our total product, 
as not to affect the wages of miners; but the 
railroads carrying coal would be compelled to 
reduce their freights, now enormously high on 
many of the roads. On the 21st of August, 
1869, Mr. Garrett, president of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company, said: 

“The coal-carrying interests of Pennsylvania had 
urgently pressed that company to advance materi- 
ally its tariff rates. It had been urged that an ad- 
vanco of one dollar per ton would now make a dif- 
ference in the net receipts of the company of $150,000 
per month.” y £ * = "The Reading 
road for ninety miles has advanced its rates to $2 50, 
thus doubling tho rates charged by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company.” 

If coal should be free the import would not 
reach one thirtieth of our product of bitumin- 
ous coal, and not one sixtieth of the whole 
product. 


“ Ohio coal is beyond the reach of any competition 
with imported coal.” ’™— House Mis. Doc. 70, 2d ses- 
sion 41 Cong. 

The value of the coal exported to Canada from 
the United States in 1869 was greater than the 
value of the import. The miners of Pennsy!- 
vania and Ohio coal are interested in the in- 
crease of the coal export to Upper Canada. A 
railroad is now being made from Newark, Ohio, 
to Straitsville, in Perry county, so as to trans- 
port coal for the lake steamersand for Canada. 

Mr. Hatch, in. his report on the commercial 
relations between the United States and Can- 
ada for 1869, says: 

“ Owing to the geological formation and the posi- 
tion of the most populous and rapidly increasing 
portion of Canada, she will always bo, compelled to 
carry her coal from distant mines, chiefly from the 
United States.” 

The Dominion is discussing the propriety of 
levying a duty on the import of our coal, and 
it is our policy to prevent this, and thus secure 
an increasing market for our coal. If we do 
not, a heavy Canadian duty may drive the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania coal, in part at least, 
from the Canadian market, and compel in lieu 
of it the use of Nova Scotia bituminous coal, 
not so desirable for domestic purposes, Steam- 
ers are now ‘‘ running regularly in the coal trade 
from the Nova Scotia coal mines to western 
Canada.’ England, too, may supply the Upper 
Canada market if the Dominion imposes a 
heavy duty on American coal. In 1868 Eng- 
land sent to Quebec 149,410 tons of coal, and 
to Montreal 10,198 tons. The Upper Canada 
coal trade can all be secured to Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania unless we drive the Dominion to hos- 
tile legislation. The telegraph only a few days 
ago brings this news: 


OTTAWA, April 29.—In the House of Commons yes- 
terday Holton’s motion to put coke and coal on the 
free list was defeated by a large majority. 


INCREASE AMERICAN. EXPORTS. 
Western farmers want an increased demand 
for wheat and other products. = 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1868, 
our exports of corn and wheat to Canada 
were— 


Value 
Corn „1,840,599 bushels.......$1,757,073 
Meal 12,572 barrels.. 60,302 
Whe 3,056,271 bushels....... 5,689,023 
Flour.. 7 46 871 barrels....... 866,408 
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To other Atlantic British American posses- 
sions we exported— 


Value. 
Corn 194,111 bushels............ $231,264 
Meal. 142,361 barrels.,........... 880,902 


A large portion of all this is exported from 
Canada to other countries, which proves that 
even now the Canada route furnishes cheaper 
transportation than our American routes. 
` But a considerable portion is consumed in 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and 
elsewhere. Two years ago the Dominion duty 
of twenty-five cents a barrel.on our flour was 
repealed to satisfy Nova Scotia, and in 1868 
that province consumed American wheat and 
flour of the value of $1,289,878. If we con- 
tinue our present policy the Dominion duty 
will be renewed, and Canada will supply flour 
to Nova Scotia and exclude our wheat from 
the provinces. 

We imported in 1868 from Canada 1,593,821 
bushels wheat, valued at $2,704,125, and 
78,000 barrels flour, valued at $572,444. 

TARIFF, 

The Committee of Ways and Means have 
recommended a reduction of the tariff on many 
articles. Everywhere itis conceded there ought 
to be some reduction. On what articles can 
we so well afford to reduce or remove duties 
as on lumber, fish, coal, and salt? They are 
indispensable to the common wants of all the 
people. If duties on these articles shall be 
removed the necessity will still exist for reve- 
nue derived from duties levied on other articles, 
and here is ample room for protection. This 
measure, then, should command the approval 
of the advocates of protection. 

ANNEXATION. 

But it may be said that the British provinces 
and Canada depend upon trade with the United 
States for their prosperity, and that'a denial of 
this trade will hasten annexation to the United 
States. But this does not follow. 

The population of old Canada is 8,316,134 ; 
New Brunswick, 302,950 ; Nova Scotia, 875,- 
511. 

` The principal products of Nova Scotia are 
coal and fish, which came into this country 
free under the reciprocity treaty. Upon the 
termination of that treaty the export demand 
and the product were greatly reduced. Nova 
Scotia demanded of the Canadian Parliament 
a duty of fifty cents a ton on coal imported 
from the United States, and the exclusion of 
our citizens from the inshore fisheries of the 
Canadian coast. These measures would give 
to Nova Scotia the coal trade of Canada and 
the control of the mackerel fisheries. i 

So far Parliament has declined to adopt 
these measures because, as it is alleged, they 
hope to arrange reciprocal trade with the Uni- 
ted States. In May last the Canadian finance 
minister, in a speech in the House of Commons, 
said: 

"Sir, allow me to add that the time may come 
when the exceptional interests to which I have al- 
luded, which are now suffering with special severity, 
will have to be considered by this House. [Cheers.! 
But I do not think that the time to do this is when 
we may be onthe ove of opening up negotiations on 
the whole question.” 

If we do not arrange some commercial terms 
we will lose the export coal trade to Canada 
and the privileges of the inshore fisheries of 
the Canadian coast. 

The course of the Dominion Parliament has 
produced dissatisfaction in Nova Scotia. But 
one of her prominent citizens, R. G. Halibur- 
ton, esq., in a paper addressed to the Gov- 
ernor General of Canada, said: 

“The imposition of a duty on American coals sim- 
ilar to that which is levied on ours will cut the 
ground from under the feet of agitators who repre- 
sent the Dominion Government as indifferent to our 
maritime and mining interests.” 

If we refuse some arrangement for recipro- 
cal trade the Dominion will adopt retaliatory 
duties and seek new commercial alliances. In 
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the Dominion House of Commons on the 28th bs mi %2 
of May, 1868, the finance minister, referring to || „s 5 = g = 
the termination of the reciprocity treaty, said: || © a g a = 
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SPEECH OF HON. T. W. 
OF MICHIGAN, 


Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
» May 24, 1870, 
On the folly of reciprocity. 

Mr. FERRY. Mr. Speaker, the singular 
and summary manner in which the tariff bill 
was set aside implies its appearance in some 
other form with essential modifications. We 
had just reached in its consideration, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, the article of lumber. In 
the general debate upon the bill several speeches 
were made against the duty upon lumber, and 
scarcely any in its favor, the friends of the 
measure preferring to meet the question in 
special debate. Jt was my intention to express 
my views upon the subject when so considered 
under the five-minutesrule. The supersedure 
of the bill by appropriation bills has cut off 
opportunity to present the reasons why the 
existing duty upon this article should be con- 
tinued. It is now implied that an attempt will 
be made to put lumber upon the free list, under 
the spur of the previous question, which will 
prevent any amendment or expression against 
ite I am unwilling, therefore, that silence 
should be construed as concession to such folly 
and injustice. In behalf of those who insist 
upon a prudent and equitable discrimination of 
duties that shall, in raising a proper revenue, 
fairly protect to that extent the various indus- 
tries of the land, I desire to invite the attention 
of the Committee of Ways and Means and the 
House to the injustice of removal and the jus- 
tice of continuing in force the present duty 
upon lumber. If facts and reasons which [ 
may present convince the judgment, then may 
I not ask the House to thwart any such unwise 
attempt as has already been intimated? 

Mr. Speaker, I am forced to express surprise 
at the attitude of honorable Representatives 
of agricultural districts upon the question of 
duty upon lumber. Representing lumbering 
districts, it. has been our pleasure to join in 
raising the duty upon agricultural products, 
and we voted to increase that duty 50 per cent. 
above existing rates. ‘The bill proposed a re- 
duction of 80 per cent. of the duty upon lumi- 
ber by changing the existing ad valorem duty 
of 20 per cent. to a specific duty of $2 per 
thousand feet. Not content with thus favoring 
cereals over lumber 80 per cent. more than the 
present tariff on these productions, the com- 
mittee were importuned by these gentlemen to 
not only cut down still lower upon lumber, but 
even to place it upon the ‘free list.” Why 
such disparity ? 

The importation of wheat from Canada the 
past year was only 2 per cent. upon the aggre- 
gate production in the United States. The 
importation of provincial lumber was 5 per 
cent. upon the aggregate product in the States, 
being more than double the ratio of wheat; 
and yet we were persuaded to add largely to 
the duty upon grains, and besieged to reduce 
largely, if not wholly, the duty upon lumber. 
The pretext is ‘‘cheap lumber for the people.’’ 
More bread is eaten than lumber consumed. 
I warn the gentlemen that free duty for lum- 
ber may exact free duty upon wheat. The 
clamor raised for ‘‘ free trade’’ upon this arti- 
cle may not bide the limits of the notions of 
those partial theorists, but sweep away in the 
tide every vestige of protection, and call down 
upon their heads the fatal mutter of the peo- 
ple’s indignation. : 

' These advocates of repeal base their opinions 
upon the statement that the duty increases the 
price of lumber in both Canada and the States, 
and the increase is paid by the. consumer. I 


FERRY, 


accept the fact stated by them, that the price | 


in Canada has increased during the past few 
years, and since the expiration of the reci- 


procity treaty. As readily should they accept 
the other ‘act, not gainsaid by them, that the 
price in the States has decreased within that 
time. What, then, are the reasons for this 
undeniable contrariety of facts?) The import- 
ation of lumber from Canada necessarily in- 
volves the increase of cost directly to the pro- 
ducer in precisely the amount of the duty levied 
upon his product, and to that extent augment- 
ing its value to him, whatever may be the price 
it brings in our markets. Inthe end either the 
producer pays it out of his profitsin the manu- 
facture, or the consumer meets it as so much 
burden upon its consumption. I am now 
speaking of provincial lumber which seeks a 
market within our borders. Whatever other 
markets influence the price of Canadian lum- 
ber, has no bearing upon the question under 
discussion, for that lies beyond our control, 
and cannot be affected by any policy that we 
may shape for making lumber cheaper than it 
now sells for in our markets. To make this 
more clear, I may state, that if the United 
States were the controlling market of Cana- 
dian lumber, most of it would come to us 
instead of going to distant foreign ports for 
profitable sale. ‘The highest price controls the 
market of any commodity. Itis afact that but 
a small portion of the product of the provinces 
comes to our market, Reference to the im- 
portations will show how uniform that annual 
amount has been, and proves, what is implied, 
that the most of what lumber reaches us is of 
such lower grades as will not bear transport- 
ation to other markets. I give the importations 
for the past four years, showing this remark- 
able uniformity: 


Meet, 
In 1866 we received... +000, 500, 000 
In 1867 wo received... 555,500,000 
In 1868 we received.. 524,500,000 


In 1869 wo received Saas +550, 000,000 

If prices increased annually in the States 
it would naturally follow that the quantity im- 
ported would largely increase, forif the theory 
of the advocates of repeal be correct, the import 
duty would become a charge upon and be paid 
by the consumer, rather than the producer, and 
thus the American purchaser. would be forced 
to pay just what the Canadian seller demanded 
for his lumber, duty added. Thé quantity sold 
us, not substantially increasing, so far proves 
that they bear the burden of the duty rather 
than Americans. 

Letme now turn to the quantity manufactured 
in the States, and the market prices. 

I quote first from the Albany Kivening Jour- 
nal to show the prices in the Albany market of 
the upper qualities, as that is the kind mostly 
sought for eastern consumption: 


a Average 

Date. Dne, Box. Gold. pole 
August 20, 1862.......$32@$33 $183@$14 115. $20 00 
December 3, 1862... 32@ 34 M@ 15 128 18 SI 
May 23, 1866 65@ 70 23@ 32 133 36 09 

October ¢ g l6 85 1 

May 1,1 6. @ 3 135 3 1 
June 19, 1867... 68@ 65 27 30 188 33 ôl 
September 1, 18 55@ 58 2@ 22 133 29 88 


These prices are given from 1862 to 1866, 
during reciprocity, and those from 1866 to 1869, 
since the duty hasbeen imposed. That of $20 
in 1862, reaching $36 09 in 1866, shows an in- 
crease of $16 09 per thousand. Since that time 
there has been a gradual decrease to $29 88 in 
1869, being a diminution of $5 22 per thousand. 

I now quote the Chicago market, the largest 
one for lumber in the world, and read froma 
certified statement, made up of monthly sales 
into annual average, by the president of the 
Chicago Lumbermen’s Exchange: l 
- Total feet Pricein . Price in 

sold. currency. gold. 


389,000,000 $9 13 
473,830,000 


Year. 


pan 
a 
kezd 
D 
Cr 


8 49 
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It will be observed that the quantity sold in 
that market has annually increased from 889,- 
000,000 feet in 1868, to 991,884,000 feet in 1869, 
and increasing during the years named of reci- 
procity 251,493,000 feet, and those since its 
abrogation 849,506,000 feet. The average price 
in currency for the three years ending with 
reciprocity was $14 68. Since then, under ex- 
isting tariff, it has been $13 96, a decrease of 
67 cents per thousand. The price in 1865, the 
last year of free duty, was $13 85, while in 
1869, with duty, it was $11 30, a decline of 
$2 55 per thousand since the duty was im- 
posed. The extreme years given of 1863 and 
1869, the former under reciprocity and the 
- latter under the tariff, stated in gold, were 
respectively $9 81 and $8 49, a decline of 82 
cents per thousand. 

It may be well here to quote also the prices.in 
Canada, which I take from a memorial to Con- 
gress ‘‘for the removal of duties on imported 
lumber,’’ signed by ‘‘M. Davis, for the peti- 
tioners.”’ 

“ At the expiration of the reciprocity treaty, in the 
spring of 1866, a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem 
was imposed on lumber. Contrary to the general 
expectation that prices in Canada would depreciate, 
the following figures will show the advance in the 
chief descriptions of lumber imported from Ottawa. 


This table was prepared from the books of one of the 
largest importing houses in the United States: 


Advanced costin Canada. 


Aa. 1865. 1869, 
Stock and sidings, (boards and plank)..$10 o 812 5) 


Strips of all thickuesses........ 8 
Third quality of deal plank... „ 650 725 
Common box or shipping lumber........... 800 9 00 


“The above are gold prices. 

“Freight from Ottawa to Burlington, Vermont, 
¢3 25per thousand; to Whitehall, $3 50 per thousand 
ingold. These rates continue unchanged.” 

This exhibits the average price for uppers 
and common in 1865, under freedom from duty, 
$9 25, and in 1869, under the duty, an average 
of $10 75, in gold; being an increase of $1 50 
per thousand the last year with the tariff over 
the last year of “free duty,” in Canada, 
against a decrease of $255 per thousand as 
already stated for like years in the States. I 
may add that sales so far this season, in the 
same Chicago market, average $10 50, indicat- 
ing an average for 1870 of not over $10 per 
thousand, a further decline of $1 30 per thou- 
sand, which would be for this year, under the 
duty, $8 85 per thousand less than it sold for 
in 1865, the last year of reciprocity. This con- 
clusively settles the falsity of the statement of 
the memorialists for free duty of an ‘‘ advanced 
price in the States under the tariff.’ 

It will be seen that the market for lumber in 
the States is really controlled by the manufac- 
ture within our own boundaries by the supply 
fully meeting the increased demand to such an 
extent as to eause the price gradually to sink 
to the low rate of $8 49 in gold the past year 
against the increase in Canada to $10 75—a 
difference in favor of lower rates in the States 
more than equal to the $2 tariff proposed by 
the bill. > Let it then be remembered that the 
comparatively small quantity of lumber im- 
ported from Canada has nothing to do with 
regulating the market value of a manufacture 
that in the three States of Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota give an annual product of 
8,220,000,000 feet, and in all the States of 
10,000,000,000 fect. 

- portation of 550,000,000 feet the question of 
a repeal of the duty on lumber is clearly and 
simply one of revenue to the Government. 
Under existing ad valorem duty our revenne 
derived last year from this source amounted 
to nearly $1,500,000. The bill reported by 
the Committee of Ways and Means proposed 
instead, a specific duty of $2 per thousand on 
all grades, which must inevitably reduce the 
amount of revenue realized on lumber the 
past year. Now, the proposition is to place 
lumber on the free list with no possible hope 
of lessening the market value to the consumer, 
but a greater probability of increasing it, and 


Upon the Canadian im- |! 


at the same time transferring from the Treas- 
ury of the United States into the pockets of 
Canadian manufacturers the sum of $1,500,000. 

Will gentlemen tell-me why we are to be so 
magnanimous to the Dominion of Canada? 
Is it for her good will, or friendship, pending 
our late struggle for existence, that we should 
take from the hands of American manufac- 
turers and laborers and put into the coffers of 
British subjects? Let us consider for a mo- 
ment what it costs to manufacture our lum- 
ber before a blow is struck at such an import- 
ant industry of the land. 

The cost of manufacturing and marketing 
lumber in the district I have the honor to rep- 
resent is as follows: 


Cutting, hauling, and delivering logs, per 1000, $4 75 
Manufacturing 3 50 


Shipping... 2 50 
Tugging an 25 
$11 00 


This is exclusive of stumpage, the value of 
thetimber. At Saginaw, in Michigan, the cost 
is given as follows : 

Cutting and getting logs into water, por 1000.. 


Driving to booms... 75 
Boomage and del 1 25 
Sawing... riya 4 00 
Inspection and commission.. 50 
Stumpage vo, et 
Shrinkage and loss, insurance and incidentals, 50 

Total Cosbir tll 2D 


Stumpage, it will be observed, is there in- 
cluded. The President of the Chicago Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange gives in his communica- 
tion upon the subject the cost, including stump- 
age, thus: 

Cost of timber, 
Putting logs in river........ 


Running, rafting, and booming 1 00 
Loss on scalage 50 
Saw bill..... 3 5 
Delivery to ves 50 
Freight to market.. 2 50 

Total... $12 00 


Showing at Saginaw and Chicago, where sold, | 


the expense of manufacture and delivery (with 
an allowance of from 75 cents to $1 merely for 
the timber) to be $12 per thousand, while the 


average price at which it sold at Chicago last | 


year, as already stated, was only $11 30, an 
actual loss upon its cost. 

This exhibit is most fally confirmed by the 
extract I now read from the Saginaw annual 
statement, covering the eastern lumbering dis- 
trict of Michigan : 

“There has been no year since 1861 so generally 
unsatisfactory to lumbermen as the one just past, no 
year involving so many losses to the smaller class 
of operators, none wherein the margin for profit to 
those doing an entirely ‘solid’ business, whose re- 
sources were ample; and whose facilities were such 
that they could take advantage of every favoring 
circumstance of shipment and market, has been so 
slight.” 

In further confirmation from the western 
region of my State I submit this extract from 
the report of the supervisor of internal reve- 
nue for the States of Michigan and Wisconsin, 
which incidentally came under my observation. 
Itis a representation from my district, and one 
that manufactures over one half the product 
of Michigan, and more than any other con- 
gressional district in the United States. He 
says in that report, under date of February 
14, 1870: 

““Lumbering is the largest interest in the fourth 
district. Heretofore the lumbermen have paid the 
heaviestincometaxes. Last year, however, the busi- 
ness was very much depressed, and in nearly every 
instance losses were incurred.” 


These reveal the irrefatable, and I must add 


lamentable fact that lambering at current rates | 
is carried on at aloss to the manufacturers. | 


Notwithstanding this the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, [Mr. Coox,] the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, (Mr. Asper,] and others representing 
agricultural districts are clamoring for the re- 
moval of the duty to make lumber cheaper to 
the consumers. Quoting the words of the gen- 


tleman from Illinois, [Mr. Coox, ] made in gen- 
eral debate upon the tariff, he then said: 

“The impost which causes most irritation and 
annoyance to the people I represent is the duty on 
lamber”? * # č x $ ‘We have such a 
vast empire of fertile lands in the West unoccupied 
and depending for its improvement upon this article 
of lumber, the price of which we are every year en- 
hancing and which weare every year making it more 
dificult to procure.” > è + æ “The 
simple undisguised truth is that the duty on Cana- 
dian lumber is a tax levied on the consumer for the 
benefit of the owner of lumber forests and the capi- 
talists engaged in the manufacture of lumber, a tax 
which is unjust in its application and pernicious in 
its results.” 

To fortify his position he quotes the market 
value of lumber, as follows: 

“The average price in Chicago, December 31, 1861, 
was $6 50 per thousand; March 81, 1866, it was $14 80 
per thousand; March 31, 1867, it was $17 70 per thou- 
sand, which has not been greatly varied sinco.”’ 

He misstates, for lumber in that market 
averaged in 1866 $16 80, instead of $14 80; 
in 1867, $1415, instead of $17 70. And there 
he stops, by not giving the prices since, which 
would completely have overthrown his state- 
ment that they have ‘‘not been greatly varied 
since.’’ The prices of 1868 were $18 60, and 
in 1869 $11 80, showing a variable decline. 
Another conclusion he arrives at to represent 
the burdens of the consumer in this quotation 
of his remarks : 

“And the fact that since the expiration of tho re- 
ciprocity treaty the price of lumber in Canada had 
increased 15 or 20 per cont., and the amount of sales 
also increased, shows that the duty has been paid by 
the consumer.” 

I think, Mr. Speaker, I have already met 
and refuted all this, so that nothing more need 
be added to carry conviction on that point. I 
am, however, amazed at the position taken by 
the gentleman. Let me invite his attention to 
another view of this ‘‘irritation and annoy- 
ance’’ which he says is so ‘‘ unjust in its appli- 
cation and pernicious in its results?’ to the 
people he represents. His constituents are 
mainly agricultural. Let meinstance and com 
pare this ‘‘ pernicious and unjust’! burden 
endured, as he says, by occupants of the choice 
and cheap lands that are so fertile in his 
district. 

One of these farmers wishes to bring under 
cultivation a forty-acre farm, which cannot, as 
he remarked, be done “ withoutfirst procuring 
the lumber for fencing it.’ With 5,280 rods 
thus to fence it would take 10,560 feet of fenc- 
ingto do it. Upon his presumption that the $2 
per thousand tariff adds that much to the price 
of his lumber it would cost him the burden, as 
he claims, of 53 cents per acre taken from the 
earnings of the farmer for the benefit of the 
lumberman. But who on the other hand con- 
sumes the products of the farmer? The lum- 
berman raises no crops, but depends upon the 
farmer for his agricyltural supplies. Grant, for 
the sake of the argument pressed by the gentle- 
man, that the tariff is so much enhancement 
of the cost of dutiable articles to the consumer 
for the benefit of the producer, and let a just 
comparison be made. From the report issued 
by the Bureau of Statistics I find thatthe aver- 
age production of corn per acre in Illinois is 84 
bushels, and the tariff on corn being 10 cents 
per bushel, the farmer and constituent of the 
gentleman reaps, then, $3 40 per acre tariff 
protection, which the lumberman and constit- 
uent of mine pays in its consumption. Thus 
the oppressed farmer of Illinois is forced to 
pay 53 cents per acre to the extortionate lum- 
berman of Michigan, while he compels him in 
return to repay $3 40 per acre, a net product- 
ive gain to the farmer of $2 87 per acre under 
this reciprocal policy of governmental neces- 
sity. Let me go still further. In the purchase 
of lumber for fencing and buildings farmers will 
not average annually over5,000 feet for aseries 
| of years; the duty on which would be $10 per 
annum. 

Forty acres, a small farm in western States, 


| produces 1,860 bushels of corn on an average, 
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which at 10 cents per bushel duty would be 
$186. Deducting the $10 duty upon the lum- 
ber he consumes would leave a net gain under 
the tariff tothe farm ‘of $126. So the reported 
product of 30.bushels to the acre as the average 
of ‘lands. in Missouri would be:$120, leaving 
ai net gain of $110; aŭd in Iowa, where the 
average crop of wheat is returned at 14 bushels 
to the acre, and the: tariff on wheat is 20 cents 
per bushel, would make) $112, anèt gain of 
$102 for such farm. By the rates of 30 cents 
on wheat and 15 cents on corn, which wé fixed 
in the bill, being an increase of 50 per cént. 
over existing tariff, and for which the delega- 
tion of Michigan voted, the net gain to the 
farmers of the States cited would be 50 per cent. 
greater than Ihave named. Furthermore, it is 
found that the average cash value per acre of 
the product of 1868 in Illinois was $14 52; 
that of Missouri, $17.92; and of Iowa, $13 28. 

The average yield of timber per acre in the 
piteries, as estimated by competent judges, is 
8,750 feet ; calling it 4,000 feet, and its value— 
say $2 per thousand, double the valuation 
fixed in the comparative cost of lumber I have 
already exhibited—would be but $8 per acre; 
and this only a single crop against the values 
of yearly returns in the States mentioned. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, let me 

array before the committee, and especially for 
the consideration of the advocates ‘of repeal of 
duty, in a more general form how scriously 
agricultural States might be affected if the rule 
of free trade, which they invite, should apply 
to other products besides lumber. 
. Fhe manufacture. of lumber involves the 
employment of'a large number of men. Bm- 
ployés of varions classes engage in the produc- 
tion of this great commodity, and from the 
nature of their service are withdrawn from the 
clasg of agricultural producers and become 
wholly consumers. 

The three States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota thus engage about 68,000 employés. 
listimating at the general ratio for families 
would give about 300,000 persons, Add to this 
those employed in transporting by water and 
land, selling by commission and in yards, in- 
cluding: local ones scattered throughout the 
States, and there will be found to be a popu- 
lation: of non-producers: and consumers. of 
agricultiiral products of over $500,000. The 
three States mentioned, according to the cen- 
sus of 1860, hada population of about 1,600,000, 
revealing something like one third of the popu- 
lation of lumbering States dependent upon 
others for their agricultural wants. The gen- 
tleman from Maine, (Mr. Perens, ] inhis recent 
remarks upon the subject, stated that about 
ono half of the population of his State were 
interested in its lumbering business. Jt requires 
but little foresight to comprehend how, with 
other branches of manufactures already estab- 
lished and projected, this great source of con- 
sumption ofthe products ofagriculture enhances 
the valucof arable lands in States and sections. 

"Liis profitable proximity of producer and 
consumer, by lessening ‘the cost of transport- 
ation, ‘is well illustrated in the multiplied value 
accruing to lands adjoining cities, turned into 
gardens whose: products of roots and plants 
and fruits and flowers pay an enormous profit, 
that would be profitless if brought any great 
distance to market. Can, therefore, farmers 
afford to support a policy which tends to divert 
and break up this lumbering business, contrib- 
uting so directly‘and profitably to their advan- 
tage, and compel this large class of consumers 
to enter the list in direct competition with their 
occupation? The lumberman carries his lumber 
to the market where the products of the farmer 
are sold. The one exchanges his commodity 
forthe other, and both are mttwally benefited. 

The vast amount: of corn, oats; wheat and 
flour, pork, beef, cattle, and horses, and other 
products of varios sorts, which are thus an- 
nually transferred from farm to forest make a 


market: too valuable tobe ignored. -Tts extent 
and certainty tell forcibly upon the worth of: 
farm ‘and soil. E may in: proof instance land 
in the district of the gentleman: from Illinois, 
[Mr..Coox.] Let-me read from the Bureau 
of Statistics; and I will take Will county, in 
which ‘the gentleman resides. ‘The value in 
that county of improved farms ranges from $40 
to $60 per acre, and of unimproved, $20. ‘The 
rent of farms is from $5 to $10 per acre, or 
one third to one-half their crop. In other 
parts of Illinois improved farms average $50 
d uni d $30 to $35, and lik 
per acre, and unimprove o $35, a e 
range for leases. In Iowa, for improved farms 
the value is from $20 to $25; for unimproved, 
from $5 to $10, and leases $2 per acre, or one 
third of crop. ; ; 

In Missouri, in eighteen counties given, the 
average is $17 for improved and $10 for unim- 
proved farms; and in the county where the 
gentleman [ Mr. Asprr] resides land ranges from 
$20 to $25 per acre. $ 

It will be observed by this exhibit that. the 
lands in Illinois are more valuable, and it may 
occur to the gentleman that this results mainly 
from the closer proximity to market of that 
State than of the-others, who are compelled to 
bear the loss of mote distant transportation. 
Tn no small degree doesthe lumbering business 
in its various ramifications contribute to en- 
hance the value of agricultural products in the 
great mart of Chicago. For a stretch of over 
two miles along Chicago river may be seen 
lumber and other products of the forest piled 
upon an almost unbroken line of yards and 
docks, and, with their multiplied employés in 
the various occupations directly dependent 
uponthis trade, some estimate may be formed 
of its importance as a channel of consumption 
for teeming harvests, 

‘The folly of purchasing lumber in the prov- 
inces at their advanced prices, adding the 
transportation to western and other States, 
would be no greater than paying for such pur- 
chases in farm products, less the cost of trans- 
porting them to the provincial border where 
payment must be made. ‘The foreign demand 
for lumber at the West Indies, South America, 
and other points has stimulated the enterprise 
of Canadian manufacturers, and they to-day 
compete not only for that trade, but are rapidly 
taking it from us. Canadian lumber that a 
few years ago was thrown upon our markets 
to await sales on commission in the States, 
now commands such a home price as to com- 
pel purchasers to buy and compete with that 
South American demand in the markets of 
Canada. I quote in proof the following from 
the Davis memorial for the repeal of duty : 

“Wasnineton, February 25, 1870. 

“The undersigned, having been requested by a 
member of Congress to furnish some memoranda of 
facts and statements in solution ofthe questions found 
on outside page, wouldsubmit the following in behalf 
of the momorialists for removal of duty on imported 
lumber. aaa : 

“It is proper, first, to remark that until within five 
or six years the larger part of lumber exported to the 
United States was on consignment for sale on com- 
mission principally to the Albany, Troy, Burlington, 
and Whitehati markets. ‘ho decreasing supply of 
lumber from Maine, with the almost unparalleled 
demand for consumption, gradually brought about a 
chango in this respect, making it necessary to pur- 
chaso the lumber. Contracts are usually made carly 
in the season for aportion, or morc usually the whole 
of a mill cutting for the year as it runs from the log. 
Many contracts have thus already been mado for the 
coming season, and a removal of the duty by the pres- 
ent Congress could produce no change in the price 
of such lumber in Canada. : 

“It is not assumed by the petitioners for free lum- 
ber that we shall be able to check this advance of 
pricos in Canada by any legislation in the States. 
Large contracts have already been made by partics 
in the States for the cutting of 1870 at advanced rates 
for the same lumber in 1869; and the writer is in- 
formed by a reliable ‘man, direct from Canada, that 
deals for export to Europe had advanced £2 per 
standard over last year’s quotations. _We do, how- 
ever, maintain against any fear of- contradiction 
that aremovalof the heavy daty will counterbalance 
the present and further rise in Canada, at least fora 
time, so as to check further advance of prices in the 
States; and we subinit whether this is not, after all, 
the question with the Americen consumer.” 


If the tariff has not prevented the rise in 
prices of Canadian lumber as conceded, upon 
whathypothesis, 1 ask, can theserepealers claim 
that.a removal of the duty will check advance 
in the States? The fact stares them in the face 
that prices have notadvanced in the States bat 
fallen. under the tariff. This memorialist for 
free duty admits that since the reciprocity 
treaty expired lumber in Canada has advanced 
from 15 to 20 per cent.; that no legislation in 
the States can arrest this and further advance, 
and that contracts for this season have been 
made at higher rates than were paid last year. 
This advocated policy of free duty on lumber 
comes to this, then: that higher rates for Cana- 
dian lumber than those of 1869, which were 
an average of $10 75 per thousand feet in gold, 
must be paid in 1870, to which must be added 
the cost of transportation to Albany at $5 
per thousand, or to Chicago at $4 per thou- 
sand, making the cost on the basis of last year’s 
prices, (without taking into the account the 
advanced rates of the present year, ) delivered at 
Chicago $14 75 per thousand, when, as I have 
shown, under a. policy of home protection the 
price at which American manufactured lumber 
sold in the same year andthe same market was 
$11 30 in currency, or $8 49 in the coin of 
Canadian purchases. : 

There is another view of the case that must 
not be lost sight of. Let such a policy be pur- 
sued as will break down our manufacturers and 
compel us to be at the mercy of our Canadian 
neighbors, and what assurance’ have we that 
they will not place a large export duty on 
lumber coming to our markets?.. I cite, as 
suggestive of this, a further quotation from 
this same Davis memorial: 


“Inthe pamphict containing copy of thememorial 
to Congress, with facts and statements, (of which this 
may be considered a sup plement,) reference was mado 
to the probability that an export tax would be laid 
on lumber by the Government of Canada, 

“ It should havo been stated that on the 26th Feb- 
ruary, 1803, in the Legislature of the province of On- 
tario, a select committee was appointed to memo- 
rialize the Government to establish duties on stave 
and shingle bolts and saw-logs exported from tho 
Dominion. : 

“On tho tlth May, 1868, the Government passed an 


nct imposing the following duties: . 
On shingle bolts, per cord, (128 cubic feet). 
On stave bolts, per cord, (128 cubic feet). 
Pine and oak logs, per 1,009.. 

Spruce logs, per 1,000.0... 
which is now in. force, 

“As yet the Government has not yielded so far as 
to impose a tax upon sawed planks and boards; but 
how far this may bean indication toward that act 
tho intelligent reader may judge.” 

Here, then, we sec that an export duty has 
already been levied for nearly two years on 
logs, and it is foreshadowed that the inevitable 
sequence will follow in an export duty upon 
lumber. Canadians seém shrewd enough to 
practice protection to themselvé$, and as in- 
geniously commending forour benefit a policy 
of non-protection. Practical sense would seem 
to teach that what is good for them ought to 
be as good for us. 

I very well remember, Mr. Speaker, how 
Canadian agents, here at the doors of this Hall, 
in the Thirty-Ninth Congress, zealously pressed 
upon members the importance to the States 
of the restoration of reciprocity with the prov- 
inces, and how eagerly they watched from 
these galleries the progress of the measure, 
and how manifest was their unconcealed cha- 
grin at its defeat. Why was this? During the’ 
reciprocity, from 1855 to 1866, the aggregate 
exces3 of our imports over exports was $9,735,- 
129. In 1866 it rose to $18,960,168; and in 
1869 it was $7,893,082, notwithstanding the 
imposition of duties. It is not, therefore, 
strange that Canadians should earnéstly advo- 
cate a policy that carried into their borders a 
balance so favorable to their interests. We 
also imported from western or Upper Canada 
in 1869, 5,969,701 bushels of grain at a cost of 
$6,617,603; and the éase and ‘cheapness with 
which they can reach our markets will ever 
make them competitors with our wéstern grain 
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producers. We export from our sea-board 
ports to ports of Lower Canada and their fish- 
ing grounds, and ever will till transportation 
from Upper to Lower Canada is made cheap 
enough to compete with our easier transport- 
ation. 

This importation from Upper Canada which 
their cheap labor and- short transportation 
is throwing upon our markets is in excess of 
the value of lumber imported over $1,000,000. 
We need to export rather than import grain, 
or, what is far better and more remunerative 
to the producer, we need to so diversify our 
industries and pursue such a public policy as 
will create a market for our agricultural pro- 
ducts at home, and not consume a large share 
of their value in costs of transportation to for- 
eign markets, which lessens to that extent the 
profits of the farmer. The gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. INGERSOLL] took oceasion to say 
a few days since in debate that the price of 
grain ia this country was fixed by what it 
brought in Europe, less the transportation. In 
other words, that England was the market for 
our wheat. I take issue with him on that 
statement, and claim that in the main we fix 
our own market value of such productions. 
Statistics show that 95 per cent. of our total 
exports of wheat go to England. 

The average annual exports for48 years were 
15,602,329 bushels. From 1857 to 1868 we 
averaged annually 14,750,000 bushels. In 1869 
we sent 17,557,836 bushels, and only supply 
England with an average of one fourth of Brit- 
ish consumption. ‘The annual purchases fluc- 
tuate very much, so that asa reliable marketit 
is not to be depended upon. For instance, in 
1859 she took of us only 803,607 bushels; in 
1862, 40,628,120 bushels; in 1865, 2,784,114 
bushels. The average quantity from 1851 to 
1861 was 10,000,000 bushels; from 1861 to 1864, 
28,000,000 bushels; and from 1865 to 1868, 
7,750,000 bushels. Our total shipments for 
the past 48 years, including flour, were but 
iittle over 5 per cent. of our annual product, 
and of corn and corn meal during the same 
period a trifle over 1 per cent. of our annual 
production. One fifth of our corn crop in any 


ordinary season would equal our entire exports | 


of that article for the past 50 years. 

We raised in 1868 224,000,000 bushels of 
wheat; in 1869, 275,000,000 bushels, and our 
own annual consumption is 200,000,000 bush- 
ols, leaving a surplus for other markets of 
75,000,000 bushels. It will thus be seen how 
vital it isto the agricultural States of the Union 
to encourage such other industries in the land 
as will swell the aggregate of consumers and 
divert the already too numerous producers. 
Some idea of the capacity of portions of our 
soil for production may be gained by a recent 
report of the secretary of the State Agricul- 
tural Society of Iowa, wherein in deprecating 
the attention of farmers exclusively to wheat, 
he says: 

“ With a goodcrop and under thorough cultivation 
Towaalone could raise sufficient wheat to supply the 
whole country.” 

The lumbering interests alone consume an 
amount equal to one eighth of the present total 
agricultural products of Iowa, and a little over 
one twelfth the crop of Illinois. The price of 
wheat in England, January 10, 1870, was, for 
good western, $1 16 per bushel. The cost of 
transportation from Chicago to that market is 
63 cents per bushel, leaving to the western 
farmer but 63 cents per bushel for his wheat 
after paying 16 cents transportation and costs 
to reach shipment from Chicago. Atthattime 
the sales of like samples of wheat in Chicago 
market were 90 cents, a gain to the producer 
over sales in the English market of 27 cents 
per bushel; thus refuting the statement of the 
gentleman from IHinois [Mr. IxeersorL] by 
this proof, that our home market is the one 
to which our farmers look for remunerative 


sales instead of to the impoverishing market 
of England. 

How, then, can gentlemen upon this floor, 
representing constituencies largely engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, advocate a system. that 
would disturb or destroy. branches of manufac- 
turing that are so intimately related to the 
prosperity of their districts? Why attempt a 
blow at the manufacture of lumber when the 
domestic supply rules so much lowerin.market 
than the foreign production? Why clamor 
for the removal of the tariff on lumber when 
even at existing ad valorem duties prices are 
much higher in’ Canada than in the States, and 
when the low rates now ruling for lumber in 
our markets afford no compensation to man- 
ufacturers? The proposed modification of the 
Committee of Ways and Means to a specific 
duty of $2 per thousand on all grades, would 
have lessened the revenue to the Government 
without a possible hope for a reduction of 
prices. It being purely a question of revenue, 
the existing ad valorem system would have 
increased it over the specific; and why should 
we legislate to favor Canadians atthe sacrifice 
of the interests of our own citizens? 

If the gentlemen would take off the duty 
upon lumber, why not be consistent in theory, 
and remove it from agricultural products? The 
pineries would then be the gainers, and the 
farms the losers. Michigan, which I have the 
honor in part to represent, would not suffer in 
comparison with the gentlemen’s States of 


Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri, or other agricul- | 


tural States. If, as the gentlemen claim, the 
tariff raises the prices of commodities in the 
ratios of the duty imposed, is it just to claim 
that protection for the products of the soil of 
those States and deny it to those of sister ones? 
Let me exhibitfor their consideration the over- 
shadowing benefits they derive as claimed, 
and at least meet them with facts that may 
arouse their magnanimity, if not invite their 
judgment and coöperation : 


ley, in Illinois, in 1869, was... .e.sseeeeG21,063,200 
The tariff on the samo crop in Michigan 
dates acstevouthdncteadgcse desis vedda Tanan $5,713, 30 


thousand on her production of 
2,000,000,000 feet... escesstee ees 4,000,000 


9,719,800 


Leaving a surplus benefit, to Tlinois of......$11,349,900 


Take the State of lowa. The tariff on her similar 
erop was «$12,627,250 


Deduet that of Michigan as stated... 9,713,300 
And the gain of Iowa would be. $2,913,950 
Then take Missouri. The tariff on her like cro 
PVT DS RANEREN E NA T E $7,861,000 
Add the tarif on her tobacco crop, an im- 
portant staple Of DClS...esssresssserseseseenseeae 5,478,500 
Ma Bing... sceueeesrres ttsesenanen stenressavssace 13,339,500 
And taking from it the tariff of the product 
stated of Michigan... 189,713,300 
To which add the tariff on her 
LODACCO OTOP sern kirieiisisssatseaa seese 1,715,000 
11,428,300 
Would leave to Missouri a surplus of........ $1,911,200 


Thus showing how favorable the balances 
are in behalf of those States and against my 
State. Yet notwithstanding this, a persistent 
demand is made to increase the relative loss 
to Michigan, and deny her what is as persist- 


ently demanded for the other States. I may here | 


add that Michigan gave her solid vote on the 
amendment to the bill increasing the tariff on 


these articles to 30 cents on wheat, 15 cents | 


on corn, 15 cents on oats, and 25 cents on 
barley, being an increase of over three fifths 
above existing rates, and to that extent more 
favorable to these States than to Michigan. 
Consistency is a jewel I respectfully commend 
the honorable gentlemen to cherish. 
should not we of the West stand united upon 
duty upon our fewer productions, while we are 


Why | 


conceding perhaps too much to the cry of pro- 
tection to the many interests purely Bastern, 
whose products, of greater gost to us, do not 
employ relatively as many consumers of our 
western staples? : 

I hurry on, Mr. Speaker, to another plea 
which these advocates of free lumber have 
woven into their arguments. 

I quote first from the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, [Mr. Coox:] 

Our timber forests are limited in extent. Year 
by year we are forced to go further and further for a 
supply; year by year the price of lumber is increas- 
ing; the country is being stripped of its forests to the 
serious detriment of the soil? *# *:  * # The 
encouragement of the destruction of our forests so 
rapidly going on is most fatal policy.” a 8O a 
7 That man would be a publie benefactor who 
could devise some means whereby our timber forests 
eould be preserved.” ` 

I incidentally remark here that the gentle- 
man deprecates going ‘‘ further and further for 
a supply,”’ as the consequence of the felling of 
trees on our own soil by our citizens in their 
legitimate business, and wants a policy inaugu- 
rated that will compel his purchasers to go 
“further and further’? still to Canada at a 
greater cost to them. 

I now quote from the speech of the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Brooxs:] 

The people of Michigan and Minnesota aud Maine 
should remember that every tree now cut down is to 
be worth ten times more horeafter, and that it is a 
robbery of their children, if not of themselves, to 
receive miserablo bounties now from Government for 
a destruction when preservation would give them 
ten times the bounty hereafter.’ 

Both these gentlemen in effect implore gov- 
ernmental interposition to rob the toiling and 
poorly paid manufacturers of our day and 
country for the benefit of the subjects of 
the British Crown, and then by the enhanced 
value of timber hereafter rob the eonsumers 
of posterity for the enrichment of the few forest- 
holders, into whose moneyed hands a policy so 
fatal as is proposed shall then have centered 
all the pine-lands that are now scattered among 
the many who now laboriously and legitimately 
seek an honest living. 

No, sir; I prefer to encourage the manufac- 


i ture of lumber from our own forests now, at a 


paying rate, and at moderate prices to the con- 
sumers of the present generation, and putting 
off the day of high prices for timber until by 
the annexation of the Canadian Dominion 
moderate rates may be perpetuated; at all 
events, until such advanced prices as may 
accrue shall inure to the benefit of our own 
citizens, who shall then be the occupants and 
owners of soil now foreign to our borders. 
Free trade in lumber and other articles puts 
off the day of annexation. Compel Canadians 
to pay a duty on their exportations to our mar- 
kets, and you meet them with their own 
weapons and force them to seek an earlier 
union with us, that is sooner or later inev- 
itable. Already the provinces of Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, as well 
as the Winnipeg district, express a decided 
preference for our form of government and 
the protection of the American flag. 

The Dominion may still further tax our tish- 
eries by not only the increase upon tonnage of 
from 50 to 100 per cent., as has been done 
already, but raise it to virtual prohibition, ag 
their legislators now suggest; or they may levy 
an export duty on lumber and increase that 
upon logs—all of which to guard against the 
possibility of annexation; but if we are only 
true to self-protection, and do not concurrently 
legislate to fortify, by reciprocity, the design of 
the Dominion government to keep us perpetu- 
ally apart, as certain as night succeeds the day 
our boundaries will ere long outstretch so as to 
embrace all of whatis now known as British 
American territory. The American doctrine 
will yet prevail, that continental America must 
be governed by institutions symbolized by the 
American flag. Follow the pelicy suggested, 
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aud we:shall rapidly be preparing for an ade- 


uate supply of timber before that of our own | 
j |i Our 


forests do not so rapidly disappear as the gen- | 


forests shall materially . be diminished. 


tleman would have us believe. My friend from 
Maine [Mr. Perers] pertinently affirmed this 
view when he remarked that “thirty years ago 
there was a dread in Maine that our lumber 
would: soon be exhausted, while there is a pro 
duction now several times larger than then.” 
Let me suggest to. the solicitous gentlemen a 
remedy, for the pacification of their fears; and 
first, I invite them to this quotation from their 
fruitful memorialist, Mr. Davis, whose author- 
ity they do not question: 

“Tt is well known to those engaged in the foreign 
shipment of lumberfrom Boston and Now York that 
the inconvenience of bonding lumber (with other 
obstacles in the way of our general shipping trade) 
has directly influenced them in making shipments 
direct from Canada; hencelarge shipments have been 
mado by those shippers during the last two years from 
Montreal and Sorel. This has stimulated the manu- 
facturers on the St, Lawrence in opening the South 
American tradedirect. From the Bureau of Statis- 
tics wa find the exportations of lumber for 1865 to be 
$4,340,664 in value; in 1859, even at the advanced 
cost of the lumber, the exportation was only $2,817- 
908 in value.” 

The importations of lumber from Canada last 
year were, at the average value for the season, 
$5,912,500. Now, in consequence of Lhe tariff, 
our South American trade in lumber has fallen 
off by being directed to Canadian markets, 
access to which has been invited through the 
increased expense of land transportation and 
incidental obstacles to our Atlantic ports. This 
decrease of our exportation from $4,840. 664, 
in 1865, to $2,817,908 in 1869, of $1,622,761, 
or. nearly one third, leaves us a residue of 
$8,004,600 of lumber importations from Can- 
ada over our exportations of the like article to 
foreign markets. 

An increase of the tariff on lumber would 
shat off entirely all such exportations, and save 
to the forests of our States to the extent of 
what comes into our markets from the prov- 
inces. A greater source of preservation than 
this, however, lies in the more economical use 
of timber that follows higher rates and paying 
prices tor lumber, It is a well-known fact to 


those conversant with the business of lumber- 
ing that when prices rale low manufacturers 
are driven to cut and: purchase the better-quali- 
ties of logs, in order to save themselves from 
impending losses. The larger and-choicer selec- 
tions of trees:are felled and. the body cut into 
logs, while the portions nearer the topand into 
the:limbs are left to rot upon theground. More 
than this, the smaller-sized treés, such as would 
be cut when prices were remunerative, areleft 
standing to be more or less destroyed by fire, 
which finds in abandoned portions of tree and 
top ample fuel to arrest the growth and render 
worthless what is thus left standing because of 
uot sufficient size and value to pay the expense 
of conversion into lumber, The magnitude of 
this loss will be more fully appreciated:by con- 
sidering the proportion of timber thus aban- 
doned to destruction, to the amount annually 
converted for market. ‘The lowest estimate of 
competent judges places this waste inthe woods 
atone quarter of the originally standing timber, 
and many place it at one third. 

The average annual increase of lumber sold 
in the Chicago market for the ten years from 
1859 to 1869 has been 70,000,000 feet, the sales 
of 1859 being substantially 300,000,000, and of 
1869, 1,000,000,000 feet. One quarter, there- 
fore, ofthe supply of 1869 left to destruction in the 
woods would be 250,000,000 feet, 180,000,000 
more than the average annual increase of sup- 
ply in this single market for the past decade of 
years. 

When lumber brings in market a fair profit 
the timber is worked up so much closer that 
the proportion left as valueless for purposes of 
manufacture is nearer one eighth of standing 
quantity. This would leave but 125,000,000 
feet as a dead loss upon those cuttings of the 
last season, being a net saving to the waning 
forest of 126,000,000 feet annually upon a yearly 
production equal to that of 1869. This esti- 
mate of one market will serve as a basis to 
reveal the amount of what timber would be 
saved upon the total cuttings of the States. It 
is to these two methods of fostering and per- 
petuating the supply of our forests that I invite 
codperation, and upon it challenge public judg- 


ment with the gentlemen, in contradistinction 
to the destructive and robbing process to which 
shorter sighted advocates seem wedded. 

‘In the policy these theorists propose they 


| would exhaust the margin Jeft to the manu- 


facturer, and compel him to losses and final 
abandonment of a chosen occupation, unless 
in self-defense he turned his unwilling steps 
upon his operatives, who thrive when he thrives 
and must suffer when he suffers. With a 
capital invested in the three lumbering States 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, of 
$100,000,000 in the erection and operation of 
seven hundred mills, for which, in the way of 
iron and steel. of various kinds, copper, brass, 
nails, axes, glass, files, belting, hemp, and saws, 
of which St. Louis, Missouri—and I hope to 
catch the ear of the gentleman [ Mr. Asver] 
from that State—supplies nearly $100,000 
annually, the magnanimous lumbermen cheer- 
fully pay the enhanced prices incident to the 
tariff imposed for their adequate protection, 
they must in turn reflect with amazement upon 
statesmen who, under the plea of cheapening 
commodities to. their self-protecting constit- 
uents, wouid so ungeneroualy drive them from 
industrial prosperity. It is withholding from 
them what is arrogated: by others. 

If gentlemen press this demand to success 
all disgnise shall be torn asunder, and in their 
logical and real character of striking at Amer- 
ican labor shall they be put before the coun- 
try. Over five sixths of the cost of the manu 
facture oflumber, from the stump to the mart, 
is for labor. Lumber selling now at actual 
cost, and even lower, mustin the estimation of 
these gentlemen be made still *‘cheaper,’’ and 
the mode was suggestively adverted to by the 
gentleman from Lilimois, [ Mr. Coox,] when he 
said, ‘Nor do our manufacturers of lumber 
compete with the pauper labor of Hurope.”’ Is 
it the purpose, then, to compel manufacturers 
of lumber to draw from the sinews of their 
laborers that which is denied by the wealthy 
Illinois farmers? If so; to this mournful exhibit 
which I hold would they force our laborers to, 
and to which I beg the thoughtful scrutiny of 
any advocate of ‘‘ cheaper lumber,” 
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From this report from the Bureau of Sta- “ Well, now, I will tell these gentlemen how we can || raise my voice or cast my vote for any measure 
tistics it will be seen that under an aggregate || get cheap iron in this country. Putyourlaborerson || that tends to build up British fortunes upon 


: € : th level with the laborers of E; : t sneer AUTEN. 
of incomes of $5,824 61, expenditures were || France and Belgium, and you will ieee the ruins of American citizens. 


$5,676. 98, leaving earnings over expenses but |i When in this country men have to starve or work for 
$147 68, or only 2} per cent. upon earnings; and || low wages, they will work for low wages rather than 


the wages paid, averaging fiom 17 to 96 cents || Stave; dizon wil agduco gur laborers to fhe neces; || Receipts and Expenditnres—Reduetion of 


per day. This is European pay for toil. Would || a thatch roof and a pig at thedoor, and meat to eat . . . Taxation.. 
you have it American? Is it to this dire ex- || but once a week, deny their children the privilege 


ireraity the gentleman would drive our skilled || 9f attending a sebool apd thelr wives the privilege || SPEECH OF HON. JOHN SHERMAN, 


and unskilled laborers? you insist on putting the Demooratio people of this ; OF OHIO, 
i : . ER 

lke average time of daily labor throughout Spent. dowe an pafa a lovet gs Wage wo cam bave | Js mu Sexane oF mae UIE Snares, 
urope 1s twelve hours, and wages paid to || tries; and then when this population becomes dis- May 28, 1870 

common laborers in country districts are 19 || contented and rebellious, why, a part of this ar- || HOY 4, ALU. 

cents per day, in cities from 22 to 24 cents per || rangement for cheap iron will be a standing army to The Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, having 


: x keep them in order, and an armed police at all the ae z ` sš $ 
day, and for skilled workmen 60 cents per day. eross-roads to keep the people down. That is the || U™¢er consideration the bill (H, R. No. 974) making 
1 now quote from Commissioner Wells’s re- |} English fashion and the French fashion and the Bel- || appropriations for the legislative, executive, and 
port, giving the wages paid in rural districts || gian fashion of making cheap iron. We can make | judicial expenses of the Government for the year 
of our States, as follows: cheap iron in this country, but we must employ the |i ending the 30th of June, 1871~ 
2 t g 


same means that are employed there. i ; 5 
“Tn Illinois, for common laborers, $1 09 per day, “Now, if my Democratie friends would go home to Mr. SHERMAN said: 


and for experienced laborers, $1 33 per day; in Iowa, || their constituents and tell them they propose to |! Mr. Prrsipenr: This appropriation bill is 
for common laborers, $1 08 per day, and for expe- || reduce the voting population of this country to that |! the first of a series that will bri bef 
rienced laborors, $1 45 per day; in Michigan, for || condition, if they ever get back here to clamor for || 'he Urst of a Series that wil! bring beloreus every 
common laborers, $1 19 per day, and for experienced || cheap iron I will agree to be shot. (Laughter.] If || branch of the expenditures of the national Gov- 
laborers, $1 39 per day.” you will put iron into railroads, and carry popula- j| ernment. It may be well before we enter into 


Vhi x ; tion and civilization to the remotest parts of the : : . 
While among lumbermen, in 1860, under || Jana, vou will cheapen iron amd all other necessaries || their details to take a general view of our ex- 


reciprocity, common hands were paid 60 cents |} of life.” : penditures and of such measures of taxation 
per Gay, and sawyers and engineers from $1 Second, specially. On the question of duty || 28 will be necessary to raise the vast sams about 
to $1 50 per day, in 1869 the wages of com- || on Jumber, the remarks of the gentleman from || to be appropriated. -Taxesand appropriations 
mon hands were $1 50 per day, and sawyers Pennsylvania [Mr. Woopwarp] on iron, would || ate inseparably associated. They are the pleas- 
and engineers from $2 50 to $8 per day. be my sufficient argument for protection on || ing and painful sides of financial legislation. 
This liberal apportionment to labor springs |Í that article. But I go farther, and claim that || If to appropriate money was the ‘end all and 
from a disposition to share with the laborer || the removal of the tariff on lumber would not || be all” of this and kindred bills it would be 
the benefits accruing to the manufacturer, and || lessen its price nor make it one iota cheaper the most gratifying employment in the world. 
is worthy of all praise. Away with the nig: || to the people “More likely would it make We could indulge in the luxuries df art and the 
gardly policy that would wrench from the toil- || j, higher, by transferrine control of the mar- || fancies of statesmanship; we could erect tem- 
ing sons of the forest just and ample compen- || ket to Canada, and as we have seen—by the || ples for custom-houses and cover the ocean 
sation for their labor! Would you consign || admissions of the memorialists for free trade, || With our subsidized steamers; we could increase 
them to machines by forcing them to eke out || which I have qnoted—increase instead of de. || our salaries and buy all the islands adjacent 
the hours of the day by burdens that impover- || crease the market rates. Canada has a certain || to our continent. But unhappily we can only 
ish as well as exhaust, or should you not in- quantity of poorer class of lumber that she || appropriate what we first collect by taxation, 
spire them by well-paid competitive service, || cannot dispose of elsewhere, and will send it and taxation is a painful process at best, in its 
which lifts them into the higher plane of a || ¢ our market at whatever cost of tariff, mak- || nature unequal, and generally inflicting more 
respected manhood? ing up the loss she suffers on iton her better || jury to the individual than it confers benefit 
Mr.Speaker, in concluding let me briefly state qualities that pay a larger profit in South || upon the people. Every appropriation bill is 
the sum ef my views and support of the tariff. || American markets. Now. if it is the purpose || & tax bill, and every item added is a draft upon 
First, generally. Iam for so much protection || o¢ gentlemen on this floor to relieve British || the earnings and labor of our citizens, to which 
of the product of our own manufacture and || Canadian subjects from the payment of $1,500,- is superadded the cost of collection. If the 
growth as will compel foreign productions to || 609 into the Treasury of the United States, || Money is borrowed, then interestis added, and 
pay for the privilege of entering our markets, || which they now do under the tariff on lumber, | interest is as consuming to the resources of a 
to the extent of mainly covering the expendi- || and compel our citizens already greatly bur. || nation as it is to an individual. It never rests 
tures and necessities of the Government and || gened by taxation: to make up this*surm by || 07 sleeps. i 
the interest on the public debt, and diminish- || direct tax, then upon them shall the respons- The estimates upon which these appropri- 
ing that tariff as rapidly as this necessity dimin- ibility west: ‘Wither by duty or tax the neces- ation bills are founded are made annually by 
ishes, and thus avoid as far as possible direct || sities of the Government must be provided for. || bureau clerks nearly one year before the com- 
taxation of our people. Meanwhile our man- || Throwing away this amount, without any pos- || mencement of the fiscal year for which they 
ufacturers and agriculturists will be placed upon || sible hope of reducing the price of the article || are made, and by law are submitted to us at 
their feet, so that when these governmental upon which it is raised, merely for the benefit || the beginning ofeach session. A general resumé 
necessities and corresponding tariff are mate- || of foreigners and at the cost of oarown people, || of these for the year may be found on pages 
rially reduced, the American people will then || is an act in which I cannot share. ’ || 240 to 244 of the book of estimates, as tol- 
be able to compete in the open markets of the L now conclude, sir, in a broader sense and || lows: : 
world. In doing this I would protect simply || more national spirit. The past invites us to || Legislative department.. 


articles of our own production, and exempt || a proper husbandry of all those elements which |} #xcentive department. 
all those not produced in this country. It was enter into the strength of the nation. What- || Military Department. 


with this view that I voted to put tea and coffee || aver conserves this should be cultivated and || Naval Department.. 


52,833,891 40 
21,821,804 00 


24,508,217 37 


q | ist 5 < Indians..... 5,048,334 51 
ae grown here japon the free ue as to jealously guarded. | l f pocions.. 30,480,000 00 
cheapen these which the masses of the people Lumbering pursuits stimulate invention and || Miscellancous. 5,531,287 83 


consume. I regretted to see the Democratic |! fertilit ; ith i rabl Public works.. Í 
° 3 ; ; k ertility of resource, which, with inseparable 4 
side of the House voting mainly against and exposures toduclemencies ot wind and water, Postal appropriations, (deficiency)...... 5 
causing its defeat; at the same time 1 cheer- || tending to harden and compact powers of en- || Annual appropriation... : 207,617 62 
fully award due credit to the distinguished gen- durance, eminently fit those thus employed Permanent appropriations, mainly 
t an fr sy ie r 7 e ar : : collecting of customs an osta 
iver om Fenns) ivania; Mr, Yoon wann] for the perilous exigencies of State; and tD fÜ OR 5,110,009 00 
tne adie jurist and statesman, who onthe ques- || country called not in vain for their aid in her || Other indefinite permanent appropri- 
tion of duty on iron uttered this protest against || extremity. In our late struggle, in which the ations, as drawbacks, excess of 
his party action, and fully indorsed the general || nation shook to the center in the throes of pantie pounne do 
coe : j i = eres 

position upon which I stand: rebellion, Michigan sent to the rescue twelve 

“Now, what I wish to say is especially for the ben- per cent. of her population, and her gallant 


| 

i 

i 

j 

i 

i 

| 

efit of my Democratie friends by whom I am sur- $ s eae a fivi ' 
rounded, and who insiston having cheap iron. They || Sons were the honored van to capture the fying | 
os i 
` t 
| 

1 

{ 

I 

i 

i 

| 


24,625,173 55 
5,427,131 21 


» _ 9,081,300 00 
. 129,077,815 00 


Total... cccsceeescctscereesseseresceses ene $208,016, 732 62 


A palpable error occurred in the postal esti- 
mates, but this I have corrected in the state- 
ment read. The great mass of these estimates 
are to carry into effect existing laws, and 
can only be reduced by a change of the law. 
All the appropriations for public works, and 
some of the appropriations for other heads of 
expenditure, amounting in the aggregate to 
more than fifty million dollars, depend upon 


sot live without cheap iron. I remember that || head of crushed conspiracy. When I rellect 
oe rovolationnry aren English state: that this contest was prolonged by the sympa- 
said that g krea hob-nai 3 i j es x A 
t aA tines oneninotto maroni aoni ey thies of British subjects on our border actively 
Great Britain,asentiment which lamshockedtohear || and unblushingly tendered to rebels, in both 
advocated by Democrats on this floor. For the tend- ii snaterial aid and safe asylum ; that while in 
cary of the arguments of my friend from New York, |) oT. $ S E andil IL of 
znd of some others of my friends near me, the tend- || fratricidal blood we weltered, and the roll o 

eney of their arguments is to place our entire iron- || our dead was multiplied through the support 
suops in Great Britain, France, Belgium, and other 
ries, so as to cheapen the iron which the farmer 


given, and hope of final victory inspired, by |i 


it these same border coadjutors, never shall Ii 
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the. annual appropriation bills, and may be 
increased or. diminished in these bills. The 
amountestimated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in hig annual report for the service of the 
next fiscal year is $291,000,000, made up as 
follows: < : ; : 


Civil servico and miseellaneous... w+. $60,000,000 


Pensions and Indians. 36,000,000 
‘War Department... 50,000,000 
Navy Department... k f 00 


127,000,000 


Interest on the public 


Total aaisen Sanamni aiee $291,000,000 


The difference between the two estimates is 
readily explained, and consists mainly of his 
reduction of estimates for public works; but 
the'actual appropriation will depend upon the 
economy or liberality of Congress. I will be 
gratified if the appropriations are kept within 
the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

. Now, in these estimates there are elements 
cf uncertainty growing out of other causes than 
the action of Congress; and some of these de- 
mand an immediate legislative remedy. Under 
the law.and the practice of the Departments 
unexpended balances of appropriation for one 
year are carried over to the credit of that fund 
in, the next year. Thus we may appropriate a 
specific sum for the pay of transportation in 
the Army, enough in the judgment of Congress 
for that purpose, yet a much larger sum may 
be expended by adding to the new appropria- 
tion the balances of former appropriations. It 
ig at. this moment difficult to estimate what 
balance. of unexpended appropriations will 
remain on the Ist of July next, and it wag 
much more difficult to estimate such balance 
in October last. The actual balance of unex- 
pended appropriations on the Ist of July last 
was $102,390,169 37, of which $41,548,477 3 
were for the War Department, and $26,532,- 
453 94 for the Interior Department, or more 
than one full year’s appropriations for each of 
these Departments. Indeed their ‘‘ balances” 
were nearly as large as the whole appropria- 
tions for the present fiscal year, thus giving 
the Departments two years’ supplies for one. 
I refer Senators for further information upon 
this subject to Executive Document No. 155, 
House of Representatives. 

Iere we have an element of uncertainty, 
which explains why the appropriations are not 
the limit of expenditures. The only way to 
correct this is by carrying all balances of 
appropriations at the end of the fiscal year to 
the surplus fand, then the expenditures can 
never exceed the appropriations for that year. 
This reform has been adopted by the Senate in 
an amendment reported by the Committee on 
Finance to this bill, by confining these balances 
to expenditures included in the fiseal year for 
which they are appropriated. If unforeseen 
wants should arise they can be provided for by 
deficiency bills; but with the present practice 
there is not sufficient check upon expenditure. 
I know of heads of appropriations now kept 
alive in this way ever since the war that would 
not for a moment be authorized in an annual 
appropriation bill now. i 

Another element of uncertainty grows out of 
the authority during the war to transfer appro- 
priations from one head: of expenditure to 
another. This ought not now to beallowed in 
any case. The history of these transfers is a 
curious one. The Constitution of the United 
States provides that no money shall be drawn 
from the Treasury but in consequence of appro- 


priationg made by law. This highly important | 


and fundamental provision has frequently been 
evaded under the specious device of a transfer 
of appropriations, authorized from time to time 
by different acts of Congress. ‘This was cured 
by the deficiency bill of February 12, 1868, 
which repeals all acts authorizing such trans- 
fers, and provides that no money appropriated 


for one purpose shall hereafter be used for any 
other purpose than that for which it.was.appro- 
priated. We hada case in point last summer, 
when our adventurous admiral of the Navy, 
without consulting Congress, embarked in a 
vast sea of expenditure for building a Navy, 
and his reliance was in the unexpended bal- 
ances accumulating from appropriations under 
various heads during and since the war. This 
law, which must have been overlooked, guarded 
these balances from a transfer and checked 
an almost unlimited expenditure. ; 

Sometimes we have bills authorizing trans- 
fers; but the word whenever used ought to be 
regarded as a badge of fraud; it ought to ex- 
cite distrust and suspicion. Annual appropri- 
ations for specific purposes and for a specific 
time are the only guards for expenditure. If 
then we have extravagance it can only be the 
extravagance of Congress and not of executive 
officers. 

Another element of uncertainty in our esti- 
mates is the demand for public works, amount- 
ing this year to the sum of $24,625,178 against 
$5,498,000 appropriated last year. It is upon 
the action of Congress upon this branch of 
expenditure that will depend whether we have 
to provide for $280,000,000 or $805,000,000, 
and what I say in regard to the reduction of 
taxes will be affected by this uncertainty. 
Certain great works of improvement demand 
liberal appropriations, but they are often com- 
pelled to carry a multitude of appropriations 
for objects of minor importance. 

Another uncertainty arises from the manner 
in which the estimates and appropriations are 
made. We are asked to appropriate $100,000 
for the erection ofa custom-house. Then a plan 
is adopted which requires $1,000,000. ‘The 
money appropriated is sunk in the foundation, 
and this is made the basis for future appropri- 
ations, No public work should be authorized 
until its completed cost is ascertained and fixed 
by law or contract. And Iam happy to see that 
this plan has been adopted in the bills of this 
session by the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. 
MORRILL, 

The amount of claims that are provided for 
by Congress is also an indefinite sum. If the 
preposition of the honorable Senator from 

udiana [Mr. Pratt] which he supported the 
other day with a very able, eloquent, and elabor- 
ate speech, should pass, it will cost from thirty 
to fifty million dollars to meet that demand for 
next year; and we have got to provide for it. 
As a matter of course, if that proposition should 
be adopted, and we should concede the princi- 
ple that we must pay all the damages incurred 
and sustained by loyal people in the southern 
States during the war, it would add to our ex- 
penditure an enormous sum, an amount which 
even the Senator from Indiana did not venture 
to state. It would amount to perhaps fifty 
million dollars; 1 do not know how much. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Double that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Double that, the Senator 
from Vermont says. Beside that, there are 
judgments of the Court of Claims. In this 
estimate of the aggregate of expenditure, 
$1,000,000 is estimated for the payment of the 
Judgments of the Court of Claims. But the 
judgments of that court last year were over one 
million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
and this year will probably largely exceed that, 
there being many cases now pending on appeal 
in the Supreme Court, as well as in the Court 
of Claims originally. Then the action of Con- 
gress on private claims that come to us is very 
uncertain. We sometimes see, withoutaitract- 
ing much attention, a claim of $50,000, or 
$100,000, or even $250,000, go through. That 
swells the vast aggregate of our public expend- 
itures withont our scarcely perceiving it. 

A still more dangerons element of uncer- 
tainty grows out of our Indian service. The 


5 : 
conduct of the United States to the Indian 


tribes is infamous. It is in its results as cruel 
and heartless as the worst chapters of English 
domination in India under Hastings and Clive. 
It has been so for years. But two years ago 
we undertook to make a great reform. We 
undertook in the most solemn manner to gather 
our Indian tribes into reservations, to feed 
them, and adapt them to civilized life. We 
authorized a board of officers of the highest 
rank in military and civil life to make treaties 
with them. This was done with much osten- 
tation, and these treaties were.ratified and con- 
firmed by the Senate. We guarantied them 
reservations, food, shelter, assistance, and 
clothing in obligations as sacred as the public 
debt. We have openly and knowingly violated 
these obligations. We even gathered bands 
of Indians on the reservations promised them, 
and left them to starve.. Our people invaded 
the very reservations set apart for them, and 
Congress refused last year, and still refuses, to 
make appropriations to carry these treaties 
into effect. 

The Indians resorted to the only remedy for 
savages or civilized people for violated treaties; 
but their warfare is the warfare of barbarians. 
‘Phey steal and rob, burn, murder, and mutilate 
their victims. What else can they do? You 
have invaded their territory; you have cut off 
their food. They are starving. You promised 
them food, and you have sent them Quakers 
without money. They flaunt your violated 
treaties in your faces. You talk about Indian 
massacres! What death is more terrible than 
starving? What crime is greater than this Con- 
gress commits daily in violating these treaties? 
With them it is the crime of desperation ; with 
youitis the crime oflistlessness and indifference. 
I fear it is now too late to repair our error. 
We may be startled any day by a Fetterman 
massacre. To punish it our soldiers may be 
compelled to commit another massacre. In 
any event, very large additional appropriations 
must be made, and these will be either in money 
for food, or in supplies and transportation for 
the Army. 

Then there is another thing. The House the 
other day passed a bounty bill, which, in my 
judgment, if. carried into a law, will cost us 
about two hundred million dollars. It allows 
$100a year, if I remember aright, for every 
year’s service by any soldier in the war. ‘The 
Senator from Vermont has charge of it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, I beg my friend’s 
pardon ; it has gone to the Military Committee. 
It would not stand any chance in my committee. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Two or three years ago 
I examined into it thoroughly, and. the esti- 
mates then of the Department, which I have 
now in my hand, showed thatthe whole amount 
to pay the bounties provided for by that bill 
would be from three to four hundred million 
dollars. As a compromise we provided fora 
mode of paying a certain amount of bounties 
that has cost the Government $80,000,000. 
That amount has been paid, and this new bill 
proposes to make up the deficiency, as I under- 
stand. í 

Mr. EDMUNDS. My friend will under- 
stand that it is nota deficiency under that law; 
but it is to extend it to what that original bill 
was; and I wish to suggest to my friend right 
there, that we were told when we passed that 
bounty bill, that it would not cost to exceed 
$25,000,000 at the outside, and it has more 
than trebled. 

Mr. SHERMAN, That has cost us nearly 
eighty million dollars. I know that when the 
original House proposition came to us, the esti- 
mate was that 1t would cost more than three 
or four hundred million dollars, and the House 
bill as passed now allows a deduction of the 
amount of bounties already paid. I feel as 
grateful to the soldiers as any one; we have 
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done what we agreed to do for them; but I 
must present these facts and sober statistics 
to the Senate, so that if they pass that bill they 
may know precisely what they are doing. 

I state these facts to. show the difficulty of 
accurately estimating our future expenditures, 
An English statesman felt himself called upon 
to apologize at great length for a discrepancy 
of £500,000 between his estimates and the 
actual expenditures, but under our system it 
would require more than human sagacity to 
guess within $5,000,000 of our expenditures 
for the next year. We can only take the hopeful 
estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury of 
$291,000,000, and try and keep the appropria- 
tions within that limit. To this amount we must 
add the amount required for the sinking fund 
under the act of February 25, 1862, of one per 
cent. of the entire debt, or $24,000,000, making 
the sum to be provided for $315,000,000. 

I omit from the view I present of our finan- 
cial condition the surplus gold on hand, which, 
according to the statement submitted to us, on 
the Ist of May amounted to $115,525,218; but 
that is subject to a deduction of $83,840,400 of 
gold belonging to private parties, leaving of 
gold belonging to the Government $81,684,813. 
This gold was collected under the act appro- 
priating and setting apart the gold revenues 
jor the interest and principal of the public debt. 
It might now be safely used for funding the 
debt. But Iavoid all discussion of the funding 
bill and all measures that look to the reduc- 
tion of the rate of interest. These subjects 
we have elaborately discussed in the Senate, 
and although the action of the House is long 
delayed I hope we will yet agree upon some 
measure that will enable the Secretary of the 
Treasury to reduce this burden of interest. I 
look to the gold held by the Treasury as the 
basis of any funding system that can be pro- 
posed, because the Government when it engages 
in the operation of funding must be very strong 
indeed. 

Then it is also necessary to provide for the 
three per cent. certificates, which, under the 
currency bill ag it passed the Senate, must be 
retired. They can be provided for out of this 
accumulated gold and the surplus revenue that 
will accrue before the measures I propose to 
indicate shall operate. , This gold will form 
also the basis of a resumption of specie pay- 
ments. Therefore, we cannot count as an ele- 
ment of revenue or a source of revenue the 
amount of money we have on hand. That 
money is specifically pledged for other purposes 
and can only be used either in the retirement 
of the three per cent. certificates, or in the 
retirement of greenbacks, or in the payment 
of a certain portion of the bonded debt of the 
United States. The only resources we have 
for the large sum that is necessary to be ap- 
propriated this year, estimated by me at the 
lowest calculation at $315,000,000, are the 
taxes collected in various forms from the peo- 
ple of the United States, 

And here when we approach this question I 
am glad to say that we are able to estimate 
with a great deal more accuracy. It is much 
casier to estimate the result of taxation than 
itis the process of expenditure. There are 
four different heads of receipts under our Gov- 
ernment. The first and least of all is the pub- 
lic lands, which yield, say, $5,000,000—more 
than formerly. I beg leave to differ from 
my colleague, [Mr. THurman,] who made a 
very able speech some weeks ago to show that 
the grants of public lands to railroads tended 
to impair the money revenue of the Govern- 
ment from the proceeds of the public 
lands. The facts, if they be examined into, 
will show directly the reverse. Whenever we 
grant land to a railroad we raise the price of 
the reserved sections, and those reserved sec- 
tions are at once brought into market, so that 
we sell the same amount of land at double the 


} 


price; and the reserved sections, instead of 
being settled under the homestead act or under 
the preémption laws, are in many cases sold 
for money. ‘The result is that last year we 
received from the proceeds of the public lands 
in money $5,000,000; and that has been. the 
operation of all the grants of lands for rail- 
roads. I do not now mean to go into the gen- 
eral subject of the disposition of the public 
lands; 1 merely speak of it as a point of rev- 
enue. It is most probable, therefore, that we 
may rely upon the same amount from public 
lands next year, and thatis the amount esti- 
mated by the Treasury Department. 

There are miscellaneous sources of revenue 
tothe amount of $28,000,000. These are in 
every sense of the word miscellaneous. The 
principal items are, the premium on the sales 
of coin; the fees from United States consuls, 
(the consular system now being self-sustaining, } 
storage, rent, labor, and drayage, under the 
administration of the customs laws; fines and 
penalties for violation of the customs laws; 
the fees on letters-patent, which were $650,000, 
or more than the expenses ofthe Patent Office; 
the taxes levied on the circulation and deposits 
of national banks, say $6,000,000, that is not 
collected through the internal revenue office, 
but directly by the Treasurer of the United 
States; the homestead fees, which yielded 
us $300,000, going far toward defraying the 
expenses of surveying the public lands, and 
perhaps do pay the whole expense ; steamboat 
fees under the steamboat law, which yield us 
$200,000 ; and various unenumerated sources, 
$3,300,000; making an aggregate of $28,000,000 
from miscellaneous sources, 

It is probable that one item in this account 
is overestimated. The amount of $16,000,000 
is estimated as the premium on the sales of 
gold, and it is larger than we shall probably 
receive next year. This estimate was made in 
October last, when gold was bearing a much 
higher premium than to-day. J think, there- 
fore, there will be a reduction in that item on 
account of the fall in the premium on gold; 
but it will be amply made up by other sources, 
so that we may rely at least upon $28,000,000 
from these various incidental sources of rev- 
enue. Wethen have the customs duties and 
the internal revenue. The customs duties are 
estimated for the next fiscal year at $185,000,- 
000; and I think this is an underestimate rather 
than an overestimate. The actual receipts of 
the last three quarters of the present fiscal year 
are $140,639,000. Estimating an equal amount 
for the accruing quarter, the amount of cus- 
toms duties this year will be about one hundred 
and eighty-six million dollars. Next year they 
will probably be equally as great; but the Sec- 
retary estimates them at $185,000,000. 

The internal revenue, if maintained at its 
present position and without any diminution 
or change, will yield not less than $175,000,000. 
The actual receipts during the last calendar 
year were something over $174,000,000. The 
receipts have been gradually increasing since 
this Administration came into power, and now, 
instead of $157,000,000 or $158,000,000 an- 
nually, they are $174,000, 000 or $175,000, 000 ; 
and next year, if the law should remain un- 
changed, they will be over the amount esti- 
mated, $175,000,000. This makes an aggre- 
gate of $893,000,000. Deduct the amount 
estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury 
for expenditures, and it leaves a surplus of 
$78,000,000 upon the basis of existing law. 

Now, the question arises what shall be done 
with this surplus? Is it better to repeal and 
diminish the taxes, or to maintain them at 
their present position with a view to the reduc- 
tion of the public debt? Upon that I believe 
there is a unanimity of sentiment in this coun- 
try, in which I most heartily concur. I can 
see no object in maintaining our revenue at its 
present position, no object in a more rapid 


payment of the public debt than is provided 
for in the sinking fund of February, 1862, or 
the funding-bill, as we sent it to the other House, 
which will pay off the whole debt in twenty- 
five or thirty years. ` I see no object in accumu- 
lating surplus funds, because they are always 
a temptation to extravagant expenditures, and 
many of the items which will be put on this 
appropriation bill will be put there because we 
have a surplus-revenue. 

A surplus revenue could only be used for 
the more rapid. reduction of the public debt. 
It might strengthen the power of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to reduce the interest of the 
debt. These are objects of high public import- 
ance, but in my opinion it is now more import- 
ant to relieve our people from burdensome 
taxation. The money is more valuable to the 
taxpayers in the multiplied business of a new 
and.vast country like ours than it is to the 
national Government. The large surplus now 
on hand, together with the fixed provision for 
the reduction of the debt contained in the fund- 
ing bill, will enable us to reduce the rate of 
interest and gradually to pay the principal 
without continuing the drain of taxation upon 
our people. We point with pride to the vast 
sums they have freely and voluntarily paid, 
levied by themselves during and since the war. 
They have borne, not only with patienée, but 
with patriotic alacrity, a burden of taxation 
without example in history. The object of this 
taxation has been attained, and even the dis- 
turbing waves of civil war have almost sub- 
sided, and friend and foe, master and slave, 
are industriously adding to the national re- 
sources and contributing to the national taxes. 
Under these circumstances we ought to limit 
our demands upon them to the smallest sum 
consistent with the national credit and the 
proper maintenance of the different depart- 
ments of the national Government. 

Assuming, then, that our surpius revenue is 
to be disposed of by a reduction of taxes, we 
are enabled, for thesixth time since the close 


of the war, to perform this pleasing duty. We 
have already reduced taxes as follows: 
By the act of July 13, 1866..... sae $65,000,000 
By the act of March 2, 1867,.. 40,000,000 
By tho act of February 3, 1868 . . 23,000,000 
By the act of March 31, 1868, 45,000,000 
By the act of July 20,1868, J ovveenun=s exe 
Making atotal of..cscccsccsreseevecceseesereene 73,000,000 
en 


The real question is, what taxes ought to be 
repealed: which among them bear most upon 
the industry of our people? We have two sys- 
tems of taxation, entirely distinct in their origin, 
in the laws governing them, and in the officers 
administering them. Our internal revenue sys- 
tem is the product of the war. It was impro- 
vised to meet a sudden exigency. The taxes 
imposed under it are immediately felt. They 
aredirect. They fall upon our own industry. 
Our customs duties, though largely increased 
during and since the war, have been in force 
since the formation ofthe Government. They 
are levied mainly at five large cities. They 
are indirect. They are mainly upon articles of 
luxury or consumption, so well distributed 
that the taxes fall fairly and in just proportion 
to ability to pay. To the extent that they are 
levied upon articlessimilar to ourown produc- 
tions the taxes foster and protect home indus- 
try. Though we may differ very much about 
mere theories, yet itis likely under any ad- 
ministration that the chief burden of taxation 
will rest upon imported goods. These now 
yield as $185,000,000 in gold, andthis revenue 
is not likely to diminish. The question is 
whether it is not better to retain this revenue, 
retain this system of customs duties, and for 
the present confine our reduction of taxes to 
the new and direct laws of internal taxation. 

If we examine the details of our customs 
duties it will be found that they are as well 
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distribuited ag any taxes on consumption can be, 
The real: objéction to them is that ‘they fall 
entirely on Consumption. Property does not 
pay ‘any portion of them.: If, in fact, the con- 
sumption of taxable goods used by the poor 
bore the same proportion to their property or 
inedmethat the-consumption‘of the rich does 
tétheir property orincome, then the tax would 
bë as equitable as any'tax can ‘be;, but this is 
not so. ‘This fact ought to be borne in mind 
itv adjusting other taxes on property orincome. 
Nearly-one third of all our customs duties fall 
upon articles of food, the products of tropical 
climates, such as sugar, tea, coffee, and the 
spices, ` ‘Duties*on these articles are purely 
revenue duties: ` They are stable, for their con- 
sumption doesnot much diminish by increase 
of přice They are'as getierally diffused and 
as lightly felt as any portion of our taxes. 

We:-levy not less than’ thirty millions upon 
raw articles, the basis of our domestic indus- 
try, which is not only added to the cost of the 
domestic product, but also tends to prevent 
domestic production, The tariff is commonly 
denounced as a high protective tariff, in order 
to arouse old political controversies; but in 
fact it is so framed as to produce the largest 
revenue upon the smallest importations. ‘Lhe 
average rate of duty levied extends to nearly all 
articles imnorted into this country. It would 
be a more protective tariff if the duties on pro- 
ducts of tropical climates were repealed. It 
would be still more protective if the duties on 
raw products were repealed. 

The true distinction between a protective 
tarif and w revenue tariff is, that a protective 
tariff consists of high duties on articles of for- 
eign production that come into competition 
with domestic productions, and low duties on 
all other artioies. A purely revenue tariff 
consists of high duties on articles of foreign 
growth that we cannot produce, and low duties 
on articles that we do produce. This would 
encourage importations and swell revenues. 
‘The present tariff levies high duties on nearly 
all the productions of foreign Governments, 
both rawand manufactured productions, both 
such'as we cannot produce and such as we can 
produce. It is, therefore, the best revenue 
tariff we have éver had, yiolding the largest 
revenue on the same importations. Its pro- 
tective features are very much modified by the 
duties on raw materials and on the tropical 
food which enters into the cost of domestic 
labor. The general effect of the present tarilf 
has been largely beneficial to our industry, and 
a flowing stream to the ‘Treasury; and there- 
tore [ am not anxious for its redaction until 
we have largely reduced our internal taxation. 
When the tariff is reduced it will be a struggle 
of opposing interests. It should be done with 
great deliberation.. When done it should be 
upon some general principle of financial pol- 
icy, such as guided Sir Robert Peel in 1842, 
and by the. application of general rules not to 
be departed from by the demand of isolated 
Interests, >= 0 > 

If the ‘purpose is to reduce revenue duties 
this can easily be done by enlarging the free 
list or reducing the duties on tropical fruit. 
If it isto reduce the protective duties on metal 
and textile fabrics it should be by a fixed per- 
centage. ‘The mere reduction ofa small amount 
of either classes of duties will not give the 
country that. relief that will be given by an 
equal amount of reduction of internal taxes. 
I make these general observations without any 
desire to prejudge a revision of the tariff when 
the subject is presented by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but only that I may present to 
you the great relief that our surplus revenue 
enables us to give our people by-the repeal of 
internal taxes. Indeed, I hopé that the tariff 
bill now pending in the House of Represent- 
atives may pass at this session in the form 
deemed best by the House, and then that it 


T 


may be subject to the scrutiny of the-people, 
so that at the.next session the Senate may pro- 
pose such amendments as a full and patiént 
investigation may show to be necessary. It is 
manifest that at this period of the session such 
an investigation is impossible; and that if a 
greater reduction of revenue than I will pro- 
pose is deemed prudent it should be done by 
enlarging the free list or by reducing the duty 
on a few products, such as. sugar, coffee, and 
tea. put 

The question then recurs, what internal taxes 
ought to be repealed? How can we within the 
limits of our surplus give. most relief to our 
constituents? And here the Committee on 
Finance were met with a difficulty growing out 
of the necessity, in our opinion, of continuing 
the income tax in a modified form. 

We are restrained by the constitutional pro- 
vision which declares that the House of Repre- 
sentatives alone can ‘ originate bills forraising 
revenue.” The question occurred whether or 
not a» committee of the Senate ought to under- 
take to introduce a bill reducing revenue. It 
ig the general sense of the Senate thatwe have 
a right to originate a bill reducing revenue. 
We introduce appropriation bills every day. 
It is the established law and practice that the 
Senate has the right to originate appropriation 
bills, funding bills, loan bills, and all other 
forms of financial legislation except a tax bill 
“raising revenue.” 

I can show precedents without number on 
this point. ‘he question whether or not the 


Senate can originate a bill which reduces rev- 
enue has never been made, because the occa- 
sion has never arisen, Ihave no doubt of the 
power of the Senate to do it, but while we are 
throwing off revenue we propose to renew and 
continue some portion of theincome tax, which, 
by existing law, expires with this year. The 
committee had some doubt whether it was wise 


| for them to present any bill reducing taxes, as 


we wished to make no controversy or question 
with the House; and the only reason why it 
was done was because, in the then condition of 
affairs, there seemed to be a probability of sò 
great delay in the reduction of taxes that we 
thought it was our duty to bring the subject 
before the Senate promptly. 

If two or three months. ago a bill had been 
introduced and passed repealing all special 
taxes which are levied on the first day of this 
month it would have given a vast deal of relief 
to our people. We are entirely able to do it, 
These taxes are mainly levied in the month 
of May, and consequently will be assessed for 
the present year. Because of the long delay 
in these measures of relief the Senate com- 
mittee thought it proper to introduce and report 
a bill to reduce taxation, as we believed was 
within our constitutional power. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. As the Sen- 
ator- from Ohio is on this question, there is 
one point of the bill that did not occur to me 
when it was reported, in regard to which. I 
desire to have his opinion. Ihave no doubt 
about our power to originate bills repealing 
taxes or reducing taxes. Clearly they cannot 
be bills for raising revenue; butin the bill 
introduced by the Committee on Finance there 
is a provision for the continuance of a tax 
which has expired by its own limitation. It 
has occurred to me that there may be some 
doubt about that, and I should like to hear the. 
opinion of the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance upon it. . 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam rather inclined to 
think that-it is not within the power of the 
Senate to introduce a bill to continue a tax 
that has expired or will expire by its own limit- 
ation. There is the difficulty of presenting 
this subject in the Senate. I wish to deal with 
entire frankness with the Senate. There is no 
doubt about our power to reduce taxation, but 
there is doubt of our power to continue the | 


income tax after its expiration. In my judg: 
ment itis necessary to maintain, for a time at 
least, the income tax; and therefore I agree 
that it. is better to postpone action on the Sen- 
ate bill to reduce taxation until we have the 
action of the House on the bill for that pur- - 
pose since reported to the House. It now only 
remains to point out those taxes which in the 
opinion of the Committee on Finance: ought 
to be repealed, and those that ought to be re- 
tained. ; i i 

I have had prepared for the benefit of the 
Senate a statement, now on your tables, show- 
ing the precise taxes that are proposed to be 
repealed and the precise taxes proposed to be 
retained. ‘he first and most oppressive form 
of taxation, in my judgment most indefensible 
in principle, most unusual in practice—indeed, 
I know of no country that levies it except 
our own, and certainly it was levied ‘very much 
against my opinion, and, I may say, ulso of 
other members of the Committee on Finance— 
is the lax on sales, which yielded us last year 
$8,206,839 03. There is no objection to any 
kind of tax that is not applicable to this. It 
is a tax on industry; itis a tax on the most 
careful, the most prudent, and the most ener- 
getic of our people; it is a license tax, a tax on 
employments. It is a tax that requires espion- 
age, because it is estimated by the amount of 
sales, and every merchants’ books must be lia- 
ble to be investigated by the tax-gatherer. It is 
atax that, in my judgment, ought to be the first 
of all repealed. lt applies to dealers and man- 
ufacturers of all kinds—plumbers, butchers, 
brokers, and various employments. 

The tax on gross receipts is also a most 
oppressive form of taxation. It applies tothe 
gross receipts of corporations, transportation 
companies, railroad and insurance companies. 
If this tax was paid out of the accumulated 
profits of those corporations it might be, in the 
prosperous condition of our country, right 
enough to continue it; but this tax is at once 
charged over to the individual. Every pas- 
senger that travels on a railroad pays this tax. 
The law so provides in words; and, indeed, in 
some cases individuals pay several times the 
amount. The street railroad companies, in 
order to cover the small fraction of a cent tax 
levied on them, have added one cent to their 
fare. Nearly all the street railroads in the 
United States have done’ so. So with insur- 
ance companies, ‘They alwaysadd theamount 
of the tax to the premium on insurance. This 
tax on gross receipts is, therefore, a taxon in- 
surance and on the transportation of persons. 
This tax on gross receipts yielded $6,300,998 
last year. That is proposed to be repealed. 

The taxes on legacies and successions have 
always been invidious andodious. Ifthey were 
taxes only upon collateral inheritances, as 
upon a grand-nephew who acquired an inher- 
itance by the death of a remote uncle, there 
would be no great sympathy for the subjects of 
the tax; but the great body of the tax is levied 
on the son who inherits from the father, the 
lineal issue or ancestor, the brother or sister. 
These classes of legatees pay more than two 
thirds of it; and the lineal issue, son, daughter, 
or ancestor, pay nearly three fourths of all the 
succession tax. So that these are taxes which 
are invidious and odious, and they are taxes 
most imperfectly collected. It would require 
an army of officers to perambulate this vast 
country to find ont who died, and what wag the 
value of his real estate, and who inherited. it, 
whether by will or otherwise. So we propose 
to repeal these taxes. They yielded about two 
and a half million dollars last year: 

The articles in schedule A,-as it is called, 
billiard tables, carriages, gold: plate, watches, 
&c., arenext proposed to be relieved from tax. 
In principle and theory it would be well enough 
to collect that tax, but it yields us less than a 
million dollars, and-itis proposed to abolish 
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of work, and does not compensate for the ex- | 
penses of collection. We propose to repeal that, 
and leave the watches and gold and silver plate, 
which yield us very little, to the State authorities. 

The tax on passports, which is continued in 
the House bill, yields but $29,453. It is an 
invidious tax, and there is no occasion for con- 
tinuing it; it is too small. 

The tax on salaries of United States em- 
ployés is a grossly unequal tax as it is now 
levied; because a clerk whoisemployed in the 
Departments here does not get the benefit of | 
a deduction for the rent, taxes, and other ex- 
emptions allowed to other incomes. It denies 
to ourown officers the same exemptions allowed |} 
to all other persons on their income tax, It is |i 
proposed, therefore, by the Senate bill to repeal | 
this tax by name, and to require the person re- 
ceiving an income from the Government in the 
way of salary to include itin his general return, 
so that if he pays an income tax, he pays an 
income tax on his salary at the same time that 
he paysit on other income. 

The tax on banks and bankers, and all the 
special taxes, I may say, amounting to nearly 
ten million dollars, it is proposed to sweep 
entirely out of existence. 

The chief difference between the Senate bill 
and the House bill to redace taxes is that the 
House bill preserves a considerable number of | 
the special taxes. The House bill proposes to 
retain the tax on banks and bankers, billiard- 
rooms, bowling-alleys, brokers, claim agents, 
and avast number of others. ‘The Finance 
Committee, however, were of opinion that it | 
was better to strike out the whole list of spe- 
cial taxes, excepting the taxes on whisky and 
tobacco. The result of this will be areduction | 
of revenue of about ten million dollars, but it 
gives vast relief to every branch of industry. |; 
There is no tax so unequal, with perhaps the 
exception of the tax on sales, as this tax called 
the special or license tax. It levies the same 
rate on the poor lawyer who travels twenty 
miles for a fee of ten dollars as it does on the 
lawyer of the highest rank in the profession, 
like Mr. Evarts, or any one whose income is 
thirty or forty thousand dollars a year. It is 
impossible to continue this system of taxation 
without continuing gross inequality. The Fi- 
nance Committee, therefore, propose to repeal 
the whole mass of these taxes. The result will 
be to throw out of employment, in our judg- 
ment, nearly two thirds of all the assistant 
assessors and deputy collectors in the United 
States, diminishing largely the machinery for | 
the collection of taxes, and abolishing at one | 
stroke nearly all the taxes that come home to 
the people of the United States. We propose, 
also, to modify the income tax, which I will 
explain more fully hereafter. 

This reduction, according to the plan pro- 
posed by the Committee on Finance, is, upon 
the basis of last year’s returns, $48,597,774; 
but upon the basis of the actual receipts for 
the current year would be $46,000,000. My 
own impression is that to this there ought to be 
added the repeal of the tax on gas, which 
yielded $2,000,000, and the repeal of the stamp || 
tax on receipts and various forms of minor 
stamps, amounting to about two million dollars |) 
more, making an aggregate reduction of about 
fifty million dollars. This would then sweep out | 
of existence all the taxes levied by the internal 
revenue service upon everything except spirits, 
tobacco, fermented liquors, larger stamps, and 
a small income tax, leaving unrepealed taxes to 
the amount of $116,441,000. 

The tax on spirits yields us about fifty mil- || 
lion dollars a year; and in my judgment it |i 
ought to be made to yield $60,000,000, and i 
gradually increased as frauds are cut off and || 
consumption goes on. The tax on tobacco is | 
constantly increasing in its yield. It is now 
$80,000,000. And these two taxes on spirits 


mented liquors, over six million dollars, are 
paid without complaint in every part of. the 
United States. I have no doubt the system 
of collecting these taxes can be simplified. 
My own judgment, after careful examination 
of the whole subject, is that while the rate of 
taxation ought not to be increased, the man- 
ner of taxing can be simplified and changed 
very much indeed. But at any rate the com- 
mittee do not propose to interfere with any 
tax now levied on whisky, tobacco, or. beer, 
leaving them to stand on the present system 
of taxation until we can have time to make a 
careful and full revision of the whole system. 
The tax on spirits is now levied in four dif- 
ferent forms: first, a tax of fifty cents a gallon; 
next, atax of four dollars a barrel ; next, a spe- 
cial tax on sales; and again, on liquor dealers, 
yielding on the average about seventy cents a 
gallon, It may be that after a short expe- 
rience it may be found better to combine all 
these taxes and levy them at once. We do not 
propose to interfere either with the amount or 


| the modeand manner of collecting these taxes. 


They will be left undisturbed for the présent. 

The bill of the Committee on Finance strips 
the revenue service of the vast machinery, 
which in the nature of things interferes with 
the daily business of life, and disbands or re- 
moves from sight the army of revenue officers. 
The taxes on spirits and tobacco will be col- 
lected at the distilleries and manufactories— 


| the stamp tax collects itself—and/the income 


tax is an annual assessment, synilar to the 
annual tax on personal property/levied by the 
States, The appearance of thg tax collector 
will only be necessary in the few special sub- 
jects of taxation still retained. The income 
tax will be acquiesced in as the tribute of 
property for the services and sacrifices of the 
brave men who saved our country. 

There has been a great deal of clamor against 
the income tax. It is the same clamor that 
induced the Parliament of England in 1816 and 
1817 to repeal the income tax. When a little 
colloquy occurred here the other day between 
the honorable Senator from California [Mr. 
CasSERLY] and myself on that subject, I told 
him that when the proper time came I would 
show that this tax was sustained by principle, 
by writers on political economy, by the expe- 
rience of Great Britain, and that it is just, and 
the most just and equitable tax that is now 
levied by the United States of America, with- 
out an exception. I propose to make good 
that promise. 

Mr. President, what is the basis of taxation ? 
Às laid down by the great author of political 
economy, Adam Smith, it is that a man ought 
to pay exactly according to his income. That 
axiom was laid down before the income tax 
was devised by William Pitt. Every man ought 
to pay according to his income. All the dis- 
tinctions that are endeavored to be made now 
were then pointed out. The first time the 
income tax was levied in England was in 1797. 
Sir William Pitt, when driven by the sad neces- 
sities of the war with France, was called upon 
to devise new systems of taxation. ‘here was 
avast deficit, and the credit of that powerful 
nation was struggling. He first proposed in 
1797 what is called assessed taxation, taxes on 
land and property—to take what a man was 
worth and levy atax onthat. It was found after 
one or two years’ experiment that it entirely 
failed, for there were gross frauds committed, 


/ and it was impossible to ascertain the exact 
| value of a man’s property, and this system of 


assessed taxes was abandoned. 

‘Then it was, after an elaborate speech, which 
meets and answers every objection tbat has 
since been made to the income tax in practice, 
that he proposed a tax of ten per cent. on all 
the incomes of Great Britain. After a debate 
running through days and weeks the income tax 
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by Great Britain, falling alone upon the 
wealthy -people of that kingdom. For two 
years, Í believe, it was’ maintained at that rate, 
and then lowered about tbe time of the peace 
of Amiens, and then raised again; and during 
the whole war, with very little variation, there 
was an income tax levied of ten per cent. on 
all the incomes of Great Britain; and during 
that time, as history shows, there was vast and 
unequaled prosperity in England. 

After the war was over a great clamor for 
repeal of the-income tax came from the prop- 
erty-holders of Great Britain. They said that 
during the war they had paid the income tax 
willingly, because they feared the aggressions 
of the French democracy more than taxation. 
They were willing to pay an income tax to pre- 
serve their privileges and immunities. After 
the war was over tuey then insisted on piling 
all the burdens of Government on consump- 
tion, which is a tax on thepoor. They repealed 
the income tax and assessed nearly all taxes 
on excises and imports. They said the true sub- 
ject of taxation was not property or income, 
butconsumption. Well, whatis atax on con- 
sumption? Why, sir, you or I use as much 
tea, coffee, and sugar as the wealthiest man in 
the United States. It takes just as much to 
satisfy our wants and the wants of the poorest 
of our citizens as the richest. A tax on con- 
sumption, therefore, is in its nature au un- 
equal tax; you cannot make it equal. It 
takes a greater proportion of the earnings or 
income of the poor man to pay taxes for the 
absolute necessaries of life than it does for the 
articles consumed by Mr. Astor or Mr. Stewart. 

The only discrimination in our tax laws that 
will reach wealthy men as against the poorer 
classes of people is the income tax. There 
is no other tax on property levied by the Uni- 
ted States of America. ‘The tax on legacies 
and successions, which was in the nature of a 
property tax, is about to be repealed by the 
agreement of the committees of both Houses ; 
and the income tax is the only tax levied by us 
that bears upon property in any shape or man- 
ner. All the rest of our taxes, both internal 
and external, are taxes on consumption. 

Now, according to every true theory of 
taxation, a large portion of the taxes ought 
to fall upon property or income derived from 
property. We cannot levy a property tax 
under our system, because the Constitutiou 
requires the property tax to be apportioned 
among the States according to population. 
As this would be grossly und manifestly un 
equal to the new States and new communiiies, 
the only mode in which we can reach properiy 
is by an income tax; and therefore it is that 
the income tax is paid by comparatively few 
persons in the large cities. Ido not find fault 
with them because they complain of it; but if 
they would see that it was their property and 
their rights and their income that was saved 
by the operation of the war, and that most of 
the people who pay the taxes on consumption 
necessarily pay nine tenths of all the taxes, 
the property-holders and wealthy people of 
this country ought not to complain if we deem 
it necessary to maintain this tax even at five 
per cent., instead of, as we propose, at three 
per cent. 

The whole aggregate of our taxes, as I bave 
shown you, is $393,000,000 ; and we levy only 
$87,000,000 of that upon property, or the in- 
come from property. We levy nine tenths of 
all our taxes upon food and clothing and those 
things which are consumed by the use of them. 
For property-holders, wealthy people, those 
who derive a large income from their pro- 
| fession or employment, from their brains or 
intellect, to complain of this tax, it seems to 
me, is very unjust, 

Mr. BAYARD. I should like to ask the 
| honorable Senator from Ohio whether he places 
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this tax.upon incomein the category of adirect 
or indirect tax?. He is. now discussing the 
matter in the abstract somewhat; and I.should 
like an answer to that. question.. Ba 

. Mr. SHERMAN. That question could only 
have any bearing in considering that clause of 
the. Constitution which requires direct taxes to 
be apportioned among the States. It has already 
been decided by the Supreme Court that direct 
taxes within the meaning of the Constitution 
are taxes upon land and slaves; so that I say 
an income tax, although always in the books 
laid down asa direct tax, is,in the language of 
our Constitution, an indirect tax, an ‘‘ excise.” 

Mr. BAYARD. I believe it is an admitted 
proposition that.the rents of lands are .to be 
regarded aslandsthemselves. Ineverknew that 
proposition doubted as a legal one. 

Mr. HAMLIN, | I was out when the Senator 

from Ohio commenced his remarks, and I de- 
sire to ask him, if he will allow me, at what 
sum does he put the exemption? It is now 
$1,000. Does the Finance Committee propose 
to change that? 
_ Mr. SHERMAN, Iwill explain the plan of 
the committee a little more when I get through 
with the argument in regard to the history of 
this income tax and the authorities. I have 
carefully read the various debates in Parlia- 
ment, where the income tax has been discussed 
much more elaborately and much more in de- 
tail than it has been here ; and every point that 
was made in the casual remarks here on the 
income tax have been met by some of the ablest 
minds of England. 

Now, I propose to read a few extracts from 
some of the debates in Parliament, and these 
extracts will bo a suflicient answer to the 
alleged hardships of the income tax, and what 
are called its inequalities and difficulties of 
collection, | will first read what Mr. Pitt said 
in regard to this tax when he first proposed it, 
which goes back to the very origin of it, Decem- 
ber 14, 1798: 


“As to the criterion of the general tax, it has like- 
wisa been objected to tho details that the application 
ig unequal in respect to tho naturo of income, its 
duration, &.” 


This was one point made by the Senator from 
New York in the colloquy we had the other day. 


*‘ Tho honorable gontloman says thatif two persons 
have ¢ach £500 per annum, ono of whom derives his 
ineomo from land and the other from industry, they 
ought not to be both taxed equally nt £50." 

That was the ten per cent. : 

“ Ho assumos that each having £450 a yoar left tho 
impost is unequal. What does tho new tax do? Aro 
thoy not left in relation to each other precisely as 
they wore before? The tax ereates no new inequal- 
ity. Tho justice or injustice remains precisely as it 
was. ‘To complain of this inequality is to complain 
of the distribution of property; itis to complain of 
the constitution of socioty.”’ 

Again, Mr. Pitt says: 

“To think of taxing theso two species of incomes 
in a difforent ratio would be to attempt what tho 
nature of society will not admit, what has nover 
boen practiced in the course of four thousand years. 
But on what foundation does this principle, which 
the honorable gontleman has broached, rost? Where 
is the clear inequality on which ho so vehemently 
insists? Ig the industry of tho artist, tho manufac- 
turer, thomochanicloss the creature of the protection 
of law, less involved: in the great contest in which 
wo are engaged, less likely to be overthrown in any 
disasters of the State than the income which arises 
from land?” : 

Mr. Pitt further says: 

* Tt is objected still thai it is unjust that the man 
who has an annuity or an income, the fruit of his 
labor, should pay in the proportion of a man who 
has the same revenue from fixed property. ‘This ob- 
jection is altogether a fallacy. A permanent estate, 
which is represented as never dying, and, as it wore, 
the property of a man after his. death, contributes on 
every exigency which may occur; the income from 
labor and industry is extinguished; it contributes 
but once; itis no longer the property of the same 
person; whilo the other, which is considered as the 
same property, is subject to renowed demands.’ 


A permanent incomp is subjected to a per- 
manent yearly tax, while a perishable income 
is only subject to one tax. ` 

"This reasoning may be thought refined, but the 


answer is justly applicable in the cage where the rea- 


| son why fixed property should contribute more is 


founded on its supposed permanency in opposition 
to the fleeting character of the other. How, then, is 
it possible to disoriminate between the various kinds 
of property; or.to enter into the details which could 
alone enable you to apply any scale of exemption 
without an investigation more oppressive, a disclos- 
ure more extensive than. anything which the. bill 
permits?, How much safer is it to submit to those 
inequalities which are tho lot of man, and which 
it is not the business, nor is itin the power of schemes 
of finance to correct? Could we even indulge the 
wish to correct these inequalities which arise out of 
the very nature of society, is this the legislative 
remedy? Let us then forbear to attempt what is 
perhaps beyond the power of human legislation to 
correct. 


This is a sufficient answer to the objection 
made thatthe income derived from professional 
employment ought to pay a less tax than an 
income derived from land. Income derived 
from land is perpetually taxed year after year 
in the land itself, while. the income derived 
from personal profits or from professional em- 
ployment perishes by the payment of one tax. 

I stated that after the close of the war with 
France. the English income tax was repealed; 
and it was not until 1842, when England had 
been drifting always to leeward, with her debt 
always increasing, when there was an actual 
deficiency of some £2,000,000, and it became 
necessary to revise the whole system of taxa- 
tion, that Sir Robert Peel had the courage, in 
two houses of Parliament which represented 
nothing but property, for property is enthroned 
in Parliament, tocome forward and propose an 
income tax and stake his political life on it. 
He turned his back, as is well known, on his 
political friends and proposed a renewal of the 
income tax, in order to relieve the masses of 
the people from the weight of taxes upon con- 
sumption—corn, food, &c. From the speech 
which he made on that occasion I will read 
brief extracts. Sir Robert Pcel said in the 
House of Commons, March 11, 1842: 


“Twill now state what is tho measure which I 
propose, under a sense of public duty and a dcep 
conviction that it is necessary for the public inter- 
est; and impressed at the samo time with an equal 
conviction that the present sacrifices which I call on 
you to mako will be amply componsated ultimately in 
pecuniary point of view, and much more than com- 
ponsated, by tho offoct thoy will have in maintaining 
publio credit and the ancient character of this coun- 
try. Instead of looking to taxation on consumption, 
instoad of reviving the taxes on salt or on sugar, it 
ia my duty to make an earnest appeal to the pos- 
sessors of property for tho purpose of repairing this 
mighty evil. I proposo, fora time at least—and I 
never had occasion to make a, proposition with a 
moro thorough conviction of its boing one which the 
public interest of tho country required—I propose 
that for a timo to bo limited the income of this coun- 
try should bo called on to contribute n certain sum 
for the purpose of remedying this mighty and grow- 
ing ovil.” 

Again, he says: 

“Tn 1798, when the prospects of this country woro 
gloomy, the minister had the courage to propose and 
tho people had the fortitude to adopt an incomo tax 
of ten per cent. The income tax continued to the 
close of the war in 1802; and in 1803, after the rup- 
ture of the peace of Amiens, a duty of five per cent. 
was placed upon property. It was raised in 1805 to 
six and one quarter per cent., and in 1806 again to 
ten per cont,; and so it continued to the end of the 
war. I propose that the duty to be laid upon prop- 
erty shall not exceed three per cent., or, as [said 
before, exactly £2 18s. 4d., being seven pence in the 
pound. Under the former tax all incomes below £60 
were exempt from taxation, andon incomes between 
£60 and £150 tho tax was on a reduced rate. I shall 
propose that from the incomo tax I now recommend 
all incomes under £150 shall be exempt.” 


The objection which Sir Robert Peel was 
answering at the close of this extract was that 
the income tax was only a war tax; and he 
answered it precisely as I answer in regard to 
our tax, that the income tax is still a war tax. 
But for the-war no internal duties need be 
levied. The whole of them are war taxes. It 
is one of the misfortunes of war that taxation 
continues long after the war has ended.. If 
the property of this country would simply agree 
to pay the pensionsincurred by the war I should 
be perfectly willing to compromise in that way. 
If a sufficient income tax was now levied on 
property to pay what is paid by the Govern- 


i 


ment to the maimed and diseased soldiers of 
the country, their widows and their orphans, 
it would be the least that the property of the 
country could do. The answer of Sir Robert 
Peel in that case was that all taxes for the pay- 
ment of the interest on the publie debt. were 
war taxes. The taxes of peace are very light. 
Sir Henry Goulburn, in answer to that objec- 
tion, said in the House of Commons, March 
18, 1842: 


“But the right honorable gentleman said the in- 
come tax ought never to be imposed except under 
the condition of war. What, however, was this fan- 
ciful distinction as to war? The tax was not imposed 
because they were at war, but because they were 
involved in difficulty with respect to raising a, rev- 
enue, because they were involved in debt, and bo- 
causo they were bound to extricate themselves from 

ebt” 


But there is another argument often used 
against the income tax, that it operates un- 
justly upon different classes.: Upon that point 
let me read another extract from the same 
speech of Sir Henry Goulburn, which I think 
covers that matter very well: 


“Then the right honorable gentleman had talked 
about the injustice of the proposed tax, as not press- 
ing in tho same way on different classes. ‘Unjust, 
unequal,’ cried therighthonorablegentleman. Why, 
this was the very language which he had seen in tho 
streets on the placards of some low, weekly papers. 
‘No income tax, no inequality, no injustice.’ Itwas 
impossible not to be sensiblo that taxation must be 
necessarily an cvil. It was impossible, in the pres- 
ent state of socicty, to impose any tax (so compli- 
cated and so artificial were the relations and tho 
interests of the community) without pressing with 
greater force on one class or on another. Nor would 
ho say that an income tax was exempt from this 
objection, applying as it did equally to all taxes. 
But look at the articles of taxation which the right 
honorable gentleman himself proposed, How did 
they operate? Did they press equally on all classes? 
Did thoy not press moro heavily on tho lower and 
tho middle classes, to whom they wore necessary ? 
Was it not in the power of the higher and richer 
classes often to relinquish articles which their infe- 
riors in society must consume? Was it, then, fair to 
tax equally articles necessary to one class, luxurious 
to another? ; , . 

** Tho excise duties, for instance, appearedin some 
respects oppressivo or unequal in their operations, 
with a considorable degree of domestic inquisition, 
all of which had been and would be characterized as 
exceedingly vexatious. All the eloquence which (le 
right honorable gentleman had used against the in- 
come tax had been used in former times by those 
who had pointed out the excise duties as containing 
Abit A possiblo vice; and of this the right honorable 
gentleman might bo assured, that all the accusations 
which he had brought against the property tax would 
be repeated from timo to time against any tax that 
might ho invented, certain as it must be to affect 
some particular interests, Let not the House sup- 
pose that in bringing this measure forward as essen- 
tial to the interests of the country the Government 
had not been fully sensible of the difficulties under 
which they would have to labor, had not been quito 
awaro that when they struck at tho incomesof the 
country they should excite a feeling to a considera- 
blo extent against the measuro and the administra- 
tion. But they knew enough of the patriotism of the 
country to believe that whatever might be the feel- 
ings of individuals, there was yet abundantly suf- 
ficient of respect for national honor, of affection for 
our constitution, and of determination to uphold it 
to counteract particular objections, and to induce the 
people to sustain cheerfully a tax levied on the prin- 
ciple of burdening as littleas possible the poorer and 
the working classes.” 


I will now read another extract from Sir 
Robert Peel’s second speech, because this 
debate is memorable, not only in point of time, 
butin point of influence, upon English polities. 
In his speech of March 18, 1842, he said: 


“If in a time of peace—a time of European peace— 
you have a large deficiency to supply, and consider 
it more just that the affluent classes shall supply it, 
rather than pressing upon the poor by taxing arti- 
eles of consumption, adopt that course, and do not 
bo afraid of what foreign countries may think of 
your resources.” 


One argument against the income tax in 
England was that it would be a confession of 
weakness by Great Britain to levy an income 
tax. Again, he says: 

.,, With such a deficiency as I have. pointed out, is 
it better, then, to call upon the income of the country 
to supply it, or to tax articles of general consump- 
tion?” = * *- # “Mr. Pitt, wishing to 
affect the property of the country, produced. a plan 
by which tho assessed taxes paid at a preceding period 
should be considered the test of property. He tried 
to obtain a ten per cent. income tax by that crite- 
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rion: but he was obliged to abandon it, and my be- 
lief is that a house tax would be much more unjust 
in its operation than an income tax. The objection 
to the income tax is thatit is inquisitorial. IT donot 
deny the objection; but apart from that I feel it to 
be one of the best taxes that can be imposed. Three 
per cent. in the present condition of tho country is 
absolutely necessary to procure the supply, and I 
make the proposition from a firm conviction that it 
will be infinitely less onerous and more just than any 
othertax.” p Foo E  * # % Ff 

“ My settled opinion is that the burden will be less 
than that arising from any other tax we could devise.” 

E a % + Es E % # + & 

“I do trust, however, that this tax will not becon- 
demned upon individual cases of hardship, but that 
the House will rather attend to general results, and 
fairly consider whether any other tax equally just 
can be found which will be equally effectual in rais- 
ing the required supply for the public exigency.” 

“Tf there is to be an income tax at all it must be 
uniformly laid upon all income, and in no case what- 
ever can I allow a distinction to be drawn.” 

* ba * oo kd Ed Ed EJ k 

“The more I look at this question, the more I con- 
sider the amount of the sum to be raised, the more 
confident am I that the best measure now to be 
adopted is to resort to a tax upon income, rather 
than to impose a tax upon those articles of excise 
and customs to which I have referred.” Oe 
x 8  “T believe that such an attempt would far 
more disturb the application of capital and theoper- 
ations of active industry than will a call upon each 
individual to pay three pounds out of every £100. I 
have a strong conviction that the great mass of the 
lower classes will consider the voluntary determin- 
ation of Parliament to accept for thomselves and to 
impose upon the wealth of the country this tax for 
the purpose of relieving its burdens—I have a strong 
conviction that it will be genorally hailed on the 
part of the country as a strong proof of the determ- 
ination of the upper classes to bear their fair share 
of taxation.” 

Again, Sir Robert Peel says : 

“ The first objection of that honorable gentleman, 
the member for Liskeard, was a curious one. He 
objected to the tax because the people would be cn- 
abled to see what was taken out of their pockets. 
Now, this is exactly so. An income tax is very sen- 
sibly felt in its operation. Taxes on articles do not 
come home so directly.”  # žo ā =o ç # # 

* You say that income derived from fixed prop- 
erty ought to be made subject to the tax I propose, 
but that income drawn from professional exertion 
and the operations of trade ought not to be taxed, 
partly owing to the inquisitorial nature of the tax 
itself and partly from the naturo of such property. 
But is it meant that the officer on half pay should 
contribute to the tax, and that the physician of 
£9,000 or £10,000 a year should not? You say that 
terminable annuities ought not to pay the same rate 
as landed proprietors; but would you say that a 
widow who has a jointure, a fixed sum per annum, 
which terminates with her life, would you say that 
she should pay the same amount?” 

“Then, sir, I am told that another great objection 
to this taxis that it encourages perjury and fraud; 
but I should like to know what is the tendency of 
indirect taxation. I should like to know what is 
the tendency of excise duties, Ishould like to know 
what is the tendency of all the excise regulations as 
to distilleries. Taxation, I take it, is inevitable. 
Taxes we must have. Sir, I perfectly agree with the 
honorable and learned member for Bath that nothing 
can be more frivolous or absurd than the extreme 
sensitiveness as to what a man’s incomo may be. I 
believe that a very good estimate is usually formed 
of the state of men’s circumstances by those who 
care about inquiring into other men’s property and 
tho state of their credit.” * 4 ern si! 
as to the terrors of the inquisition which I propose 
into men’s private affairs, it is mere folly, if men 
will only act honestly and make bona fide returns.” 


E $ * = + + # $ = 


“Formy own part I entertain a higher opinion of 
the integrity and fair dealing of the people of this 
country than to suppose that an advantage of such 
an amount as $2 i8s.in the £100 could operate as a 
temptation to perjury and fraud. 7 

“The measure which I now propose is founded on 
reason and justice.” 

Again, Sir Robert Peel says that— 

“A tax upon income was the basis of hisfinancial 
policy, and he meant to defend that principle to the 
utmost.” a 

On this occasion the income tax was again 
renewed at three per cent., and from that 
time to this, a period now of nearly thirty years, 
the income tax has been retained by a vote of 
Parliament, renewed from time to time, and 
is now a part of the fixed financial policy of 
Great Britain. Sir, it was the income tax 
imposed at the time by the proposition of Sir 
Robert Peel that enabled England to repeal 
her corn laws, her tax on food. It was the 


first beginning of the great prosperity she has 
had for the last twenty years. This tax was 
carried, as I said before, in the House of Lords, 
and in the House of Commons, where every 
member represented property rather than per- 
sons, and where the whole House of Commons 
was elected by about one million voters, instead 
of as in this country, where we have seven 
million voters. 

My honorable friend from California referred 
me the other day to Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
Gladstone as being against the income tax; 
and yet they have supported it and maintained 
it. Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone, being at 
the head of the British Government in different 
periods of time, have sustained it throughout. 

have here copious extracts from speeches 
made by Mr. Gladstone on this subject. In 
the debate in the House of Commons, on the 
23d of May, 1858, Mr. Gladstone said: 


“I oply wish to remind the committee that the 
main objects which the Government have in view in 
proposing the renewal of the income tax for a con- 
siderable time are these two: in the first place, to 
give stability to our system of finance; and in the 
second place, to put the tax upon such a footing, and 
so regulate its provisions by a progressive descent of 
the rate, as may bring it to a point in which it will 
probably be in the power of Parliament to part with 
it altogether, if so disposed.” 


Again: 
“Ho knew no more dangerous and democratic 
principle than that taxes should be laid on persons 


in easy circumstances only. The House must look 
to the relative ability of men to bear taxation.’” 


Again, on the 6th of June, 1858, he said: 


“All persons knew that one of the great dangers 
by which the income tax was beset was the exemp- 
tions by which it was accompanied. ‘I'he considera- 
tion on which exemptions had been formerly justi- 
fied was that there was a certain point in the pro- 
gress down the scale of direct taxation beyond which 
it was not advisable to pass. The sums to be levied, 
for instance, might be so small that they would not 
pay the cost of collection, or if they were collected 
the vexation attending it would besuch that it would 
not be expedient to attempt it. When Mr. Pitt in- 
troduced the income tax he proposed sixty pounds 
as the limit, and between thatsum and £200 he pro- 
posed a variety of graduations; he likewise intro- 
duced exemptions similar in nature to those proposed 
by the honorable and learned gentleman, namely, in 
favor of married persons having a number of child- 
ren, and others in favor of the clergy, &c. It was 
gradually found out to be unwise to continue these 
exemptions, and whatever might have been the par- 
ticular privileges before enjoyed it was thereafter 
determined to make one fixed exemption. Such was 
the act of 1842. When the income tax was first framed 
it was on a very complex basis, and the lesson which 
experience had taught was that it was wise to get rid 
of all graduations, and simplify distinctions as much 
as possible”? * * * *  ‘‘Ifhewereasked 
why he stopped at £150 ayear, hisanswer was he did 
so because he found that margin recognized by law, 
and because he found asystem already at work which 
embraced such a limitation; and he would impress 
upon the House thatin matters of this kind a very 
little experience was worth a great deal of abstract 
reasoning.” ee ey = ie * He defied him 
to prove that the man with £400 a year was always 
better able to bear the tax than the man only in 
receipt of £100 a year.” 


Mr. Gladstone, speaking of the inequality 
of the income tax, said: - 


“In the main I admit what is stated with respect 
to those inequalities. I think, however, that upon 
a minute and carefulexamination we shall find that 
taxes have likewise many gross inequalities in their 
operation, which, however, are veiled and concealed 
in a very considerable degreo, while those of the 
income tax have, at any rate, the merit of being tol- 
erably patent on an examination of the case.” 


Mr. Hubbard said, in the same debate, as to 
the inquisitorial nature of the income tax: 


“Phe complaints made against iton thatscore were, 
in his opinion, somewhat exaggerated, because, after 
all, the statement of a man’s income, which was ren- 
dered necessary in the process of its collection, need 
be made only to avery few persons, who were bound 
to be seeret and discreet in the performance of their 
official functions.” 


Mr. Gladstone again said, as to the idea that 
an equal rate of income tax is unjust: 


* I have always felt that that sentiment is not sup- 
ported by reason; and such has been the opinion of 
much greater men who have had to deal with this 
tax. 


Mr. Gladstone, on the 23d of April, speak- 
ing on a resolution to the effect that the tax 


on precarious incomes should be lower than 
that on permanent incomes, said: 


“If a man is notable to pay hisincome tax, neither 
can he afford the duty on tea and sugar. ‘The two 
stand exactly on the same footing, and the same 
argument applies to each. The tax is objectionable 
because it leads to fraud, a charge which, I am sorry 
to say, experience convinces me cannot be exaggcr-1 
ated in its gravity and extent. But with all these 
disadvantages it is after all a tax,as the country 
feels, which is founded on principle, and the fact 
that it has existed so long with equal rates is of 
itself a great advantage. When I said lately that 
the back suited itself to the burden, I did not 
mean to say that the burden ceased to be a burden, 
but that in matters of taxation usage and tradition 
are of great practical importance, and that novelty 
in asubject of difficulty is of itself, though not a con- 
clusive, a serious objection. ‘This equality of the tax 
on equal incomes is a principle for the purpose of 
taxation, and if we depart from it we must try to 
fad some other. On what other principle can we 
stand?’ x 


Two committees of the House of Commons, 
one in 1850 and another in 1861, who spent a 
long time in investigations of propositions for 
amending the income tax law, both made no 
report, having concluded that the law as itstood 
was as good a one as could be framed, 

In 1864 tbe House of Commons voted down 
the following resolution : 


“ Resolved, That the inequalities and injustice 
attending the operation of the existing property and 
income tax disqualify it for being continually reim- 
posed in its present form as one of the means for 
levying tho national revenue.” 


The present chancellor of the exchequer, 
Hon. R. Lowe, said in the House of Commons, 
March 16, 1869: 


_ “Thereal evil of the income tax, in my judgment, 
is not that it is levied in a partial manner on land or 
realized property or profits of trade, but that, from 
the necessity of the case, persons having such income 
asthatincluded inschedule D are judges in their own 
cause, and that this in many instances holds out a 
temptation to those persons to give too favorable an 
interpretation of the amount of their liability. But 
to say that there isan objection to income tax is only 
to say that this tax is a tax; for the ingenuity of tho 
human mind never did and never will devise a tax 
to which there are not objections more than plausl- 
ble, and which would be absolutely convincing and 
irresistible if taxation were not a necessity,” 


Again, in presenting to the House of Com- 
mons the budget on Monday, April 11, 1870, 
he said: 


_ “Ihave received many deputations respecting the 
income tax, and I concede that a good deal may be 
said against this tax; but as I am not prepared with 
a substitute for it, I must continue the tax ab such a 
moderate rate as will make it tolerable to those who 
pay it, preferring to give them a little uneasiness 
and discomfort than to strike out so great and use- 
ful a branch of revenue. [‘Hear!’ ‘Hear!’]” 


I might also read from various writers on 
political economy on this subject, John Stuart 
Mill among the rest. In the second volume of 
his Political Economy, page $98, speaking of 
the conditions necessary for making this tax 
consistent with justice, he says: 

“J. That incomes below a certain amount should 
be altogether untaxed.” 

We exempt $1,000. 


“2, That incomes above the limit should be taxed 
only in proportion to the surplus by which they 
exceed the limit.” 


We allow the same deduction of $1,000 from 
all incomes. 


“3. That all sums saved from income andinvested 
should be exempt from tax.” 


That also is provided for in our proposition. 
Then he proceeds: 


“ An income tax fairly assessed on these principles 
would be, in point of justice, the least exception- 
able of all taxes. The objection to it in the present 
low state of public morality is the impossibility of 
ascertaining the real incomes of the contributors. 
The supposed hardship of compelling people to dis- 
close the amount of their incomes ought not, in my 
opinion, to count for much.” = * Soe ae 

“ Notwithstanding, too, what is called the inquis- 
itorial nature of the tax, no amount of inquisitorial 
power which would be tolerated by a people the 
most disposed to submit to it, could enable the rev- ` 
enuc officers to assess the tax from actual knowledge 
of the circumstances of contributors.” 


Here we have the testimony of this distin- 
guished writer on political economy, broadly 
in favor of the continuance of the income tax, 
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aud. he has repeatedly, as a member of the 
House.of Commons, voted for it. 

- Bat, to. come back to some of our own au- 
thors: < Mr. Amasa Walker, lecturer‘on polit- 
ical-economy in Amherst College, bas. written 
a very-good work on the ‘Science of Wealth, 
in which he says, at page 322: : 


: “Tt is unnecessary to:say that this tax is in perfect 


accordance with the first maxim laid down by Adam: 


Smith, ‘that every man should bo taxed according 
to the revenue he derives under tho State,’ and also 
consistent with every other principle we have stated: 
It is ‘clear and plate to tho contributor and.every 
other person. : Fhe income tax-payer knows when 
and how much he pays; and it can be collected as 
conveniently and economically as any other.” 
* BOR * * Ñi $ $ Roe 


“< Of all modes‘of taxation this is the most just and 
equitable. Every man can afford to pay according 
to his income, and ought to-do so. ‘There is no other 
perfect standard of taxation; n he 
not inflict more or less hardship and injustice.” 

ko * * A * k 4 * k 

“Were it to supersede all othor forms of taxation 
perfect equality would be established. Property and 
labor would bear each its just share of the public 
burdens.” 

Sir, if we could devise a system of taxation 
that levied upon the aggregate income of all 
the people of the United Statesa fair and right- 
ful tax, it would be, as Mr. Walker says, the 
best of our taxes, He says further: 

“ Tho objection to this form of taxation is the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining what a person’s actual income 
is. In the first place, itissaid that many do not know 
their own affairs so as to bo ablo to state thoir true 
income, Thore is doubtless much of truth in this; 
but the very fact that such a tax is certain to bo on- 
foreed avery year will, in a short time, remove thig 
difficulty to a considerable extent, because mon will 
be compelled. so to keep their accounts as to know 
what they gain or lose. ‘Lhe operation of tho law in 
this respect therefore is favorable to private intorest,”? 

x $ * w * * i w ae + 

“Secondly, itis said that somo men will bo dis- 
honestin their disclosures and statements, and there- 
foro a correct result cannot be reached, That many 
men ara dishonest there ean be no doubt; but when 
tho law taxing incomes is regularly enforcod from 
year to year the difficulty of conccalment on the part 
of tho tax-payer is constantly increasing. His neigh- 
bors and competitors in business have an oyo upon 
him if they beliove ho is making false statements, 
and ho cannot long escapo detoction.” 

+ * 4 me ba % w $ A k 
_ “Tho immense differonco between the reported 
incomes of the United Statesin 1864and those of 1863, 
even attor allowing for the general rise of prices, 
serves to give an idea of the advance that will nat- 
urally bo mado in the application of the income tax,” 

And I may say here that under the same law 
every year the income tax is being increased, 
although the actual income of the country iy 
being diminished. Livery year that the law is 
enforeed we are getting nearer and nearer to a 
true and accurate income tax. 

My. Walker says further: 

“The third objection mado is that men do not 
always liko to havo their incomos known, But why 
should they nol? Wo have already said thatin tho 
matter of taxation all are copartners, having a pro 
rala interest; what ono does not pay another must. 
All therefore may rightfully demand such inform- 
ation as shall furnish tho means of assessing a cor- 
roct tax.” a i E a i ar 
_, Our purpose is to show that so far as practicable 
it (the income tax) is the most just and oconomical 
mode of raising a revenue.” 


Under the head of “State taxation,” Mr. 
Walker says : 


_ “That much hardship may often result from tax- 
ing credits as well as property is undoubtedly true: 
but that only affords additional evidence that the 
income-tax principle is: the only correct one.” 

And again: 

“ The income-tax principle, if universally adopted, 
while it would doubtless relieve poll-tax payers of 
their present taxation would at thesame time bring 
their interests into harmony with those of property 
tax-payers, and thus promote the general welfare of 
the public.” 


I might also read. from another author, a 
citizen of Massachusetts, Mr. A. L. Perry, 
professor in Williams College, who says, in his 
Political Economy, page 444; ` 

“An income tax, if the exact amount. of income 


couldin all cases be ascertained; would be a perfectly 
unexceptionable form of taxation.” : ` 


Again: : 
“The income law at present in force in the United 


States has perhaps been subject to less complaintthan 
the manufacturers’ tax and other forms of indireet 


none other which does j 


taxation; and it is becoming more and more. pro- 
ductive every year, as the forms are perfected,” &o. 

Mr. President, if Congress should now ré- 
peal the only tax that rests npon property, the 
only tax that is drawn from the inéome of the 
rich as contradistingaished from the poor; if 
we higgle about the tax that is paid by the 
two hundred and seventy-three thousand peo- 
ple who pay our income tax, and yet keep 
upon the people the taxes upon their sales, the 
special taxes upon their employments, and all 
the burdens that now rest upon every article 
consumed by the poor, it wil be a Sorry Spec- 
tacle. An English Parliament, when appealed 
to under circumstances much less difficult, 
maintained for twenty years in war a tax 
approaching ten per cent. on incomes. After 
the war was over they tried the other policy. 
They again renewed the tax and levied it at the 
rate of from one to three or four per cent. for 
nearly thirty years more. And now, when we 
are paying $80,000,000 to our pensioners, when 
we are paying $126,000,000 to these capitalists 
as the interest upon the public debt, for them 
to complain of a tax of three per cent. upon 
their surplus income above $1,000, because it 
is inquisitorial, unjust, and unequal, does not 
speak well for the patriotism of those who do it. 

Most of the daily papers in the country seem 
to be united in the general complaint against 
the income tax. It is a very good evidence 
that they are all doing very well and paying 
very well, and they ought to be willing to pay 
their portion of the income tax. 

Now, sir, I could go on and produce a great 
mass of authority from the practice of other 
Governments, and I might prolong this part 
of my argument almost indefinitely. I say the 
most senseless and the most scandalous clamor 
that has been made in this country is this 
clamor against the income tax. While we are 
still levying a tax of five cents a pound on 
coffee, twenty-five cents a pound on tea, and 
three cents a pound on the sugar of the poor, 
levying a tax upon every employment of life, 
upon the sales of every little retail dealer, and 
sending our deputies all over this broad land 
to gather the little cents and dimes from them, 
for the people whose incomes: are over $1,000 
to object to an assessment of three per cent. on 
their surplus incomes I think is scandalous. 

Mr. SCOTT. The assumption has been 
made throughout the Senator’s argament that 
the complaint comes only from those whose 
incomes exceed $1,000. I wish to state to him 
as a fact that I have received complaints from 
a gentleman who represents a very large body 
of widows and children in some of our cities, 
all of whose incomes are less than $1,000, and 
every one of whom has had to pay an income 
tax upon the dividends and interest which they 
receive from their stocks and bonds. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That will bring me to 
another branch of the argument which Í intend 
to notice. I repeat that the maintenance of 
the income tax is an absolute necessity for any 
system of internal taxes.. If the Senate and 
House should determine after full consideration 
to repeal the income tax I shall favor the re- 
peal of all the taxes upon consumption that 
bear upon the great masses of the people. Ido 
not believe there is any such complaint about 
the income tax. IfI had my own way I would 
retain the income tax at five per cent., making 
such modifications as would afford the proper 
exemptions; I would maintain the income tax 
at five per cent. on all incomes above $1,000, 
and then throw off these taxes upon consump- 
tion that do oppress the poor, and do take 
dollars out of the coffers of people who earn 
them by their daily work. f 

Now, the operation of the law mentioned 
by my honorable friend from Pennsylvania is 
unjust, and ought to be corrected by the pro- 
posed measure. The operation of the income 
tax upon Government employés is unjust, be- | 


cause it does not put their income on the same 
footing as other incomes... The income de- 
rived from corporations. is now subject to tax 
without the deductions allowed to other in- 
comes. - Whyis that? It is because it is more 
convenient for the Government to collect the 
tax from corporations, and yet in that way we 
do levy an income tax upon the income of the 
widow and the poor derived from corporations, 
and do an injustice. The income law ought 
to be corrected in that particular. Ifthe Senate 
is willing to go that far I should be very glad to 
see it corrected, and to allow all: incomes, 
whether derived from corporations or from 
interest on bonds, to go into the general income 
return and collect italldirectly from the person 
who receives it, giving all an equal exemption. 

It has been proposed and is proposed in the 
House bill to increase the exemption from 
$1,000 to $1,500. Ido not think that is right. 
Itmay be popular. There are nowtwo hundred 
and seventy thousand.people who pay income 
tax. If the exemption is raised to $1,500, only 
about one hundred and seventy thousand will 
pay income tax, and one hundred thousand 
people will probably be relieved from the tax. 
But should they be? Is it just? Is it right? 
There is no reason for any exemption, except 
the fact that the incomes of those who receive 
less than $1,000 per annum are necessary for 
their daily food and daily consumption. . They 
pay taxes on their consumption which fully 
make up their share of the $1,000 exemption. 
When you go above $1,000 you reach a region 
where persons are ‘passing rich,’’ as . Gold- 
smith's vicar says, ‘fon £40 a year.” They 
are independent when they have $1,000 net 
income, after paying taxes and all the exemp- 
tions provided by the income law. I do not, 
therefore, see any justice in raising the exemp- 
tion, although I can see that it would be very 
popular with the one hundred thousand well- 
to-do people who would thus be relieved froin 
the income tax, throwing the whole burden 
upon those who are of the wealthier class. 

If the income tax be now maintained at the 
rate proposed by the committee, of three per 
cent. on all incomes above $1,000, including 
in the general income incomes derived from 
corporations and from all other sources, the 
people will gradually become accustomed to 
the tax, and those who are called upon to pay 
it will pay it cheerfully, It will bea mode and 
manner of equalizing incomes from different 
sources, and will yield us from thirty to forty 
million dollars annually, probably enough to 
pay the pensioners who are now dependent 
upon our bounty. 

I have thus stated, I know very imperfectly, 
the general ideas that influenced the Commit- 
tee on Finance in reporting this bill. The sub- 
stance of the whole is contained in the table 
which has been laid on the desks of Senators, 
and which I will add to my remarks. Wepro- 
pose to repeal about two thirds of the number 
of internal taxes, leaving nothing but the taxes 
on whisky, tobacco, fermented liquors, income, 
and stamps; repealing all the rest, and modify- 
ing the income tax and reducing it $14,000,000. 
This will leave in force about one hundred and 
fifteen millions of internal revenue, which will 
be ample, with the amount we collect from the 
duties on imported goods, to carry on the oper- 
ations of the Government, pay the sinking fund, 
and leave us a surplus of from twenty-five to 
thirty millions annually, 

This is margin énough for an equal reduction 
in other taxes during the next session of Con- 
gress, and this process of reduction will, I trust, 
continue until all the burdens of the war are 
lifted from the industry of our people; and all 
that will be left of a painful struggle will be 
the increased strength and power and ‘glory of 
our country, compared with its condition be- 
fore the war, when internal faction continually 
threatened its overthrow. ` 
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Table showing the internal revenue taxes collected in the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1869, the amounts of such that are 


repealed by Senate bill No. 890, and the amounts that are retained. _ Faxes repealed by Senate bill. No. 890. Abstract of collections in the, 
several districts of the’ United Slates Jor the fiscal year 1869, 


$ Eg 3 EC ay Tae F 
No. Articles and occupation. | Rate of tax. Amount collected.|/No.| - -Articles and occupation. | Rate of tax. Amountcollected. 
~ an; { = tae ee -| EAE 
Sales, ; Aag Banks and bankers=special taxes. | 
` || 43 | Banks and bankers, capital not | l 
1 | Apothecaries,: gonual sales over » capital not.over t 
525,000, per scebbiselttad $1 00 $1,940 16 || gy | 7,820,000 ow rirertnrnermnncastns vn | $100 00 $219,922 05 
2 | Auction sales...-soe.- «| 1-10 of 1 per cent. 175,078 52 $50, 000, f ap. $1000 oe al over 000.2 
3) aa annual sales over $25,000, | - it iiss or every. over ` 2 00 919,540 30 
per $1,060 i ! e ae 
Lltvoner cattle aati Gales Oo | Total veesescseseeeoes OAA baaba EPEAT see] 81,139,462 35 
$10, 000, per $1,000.........06 eroaa ii e oen | 100 120,718 20 |! Special taxes not elsewhere enumerated. | SS 
5 | Brokers, commercial, sales of mer- | 45 | Apothecaries, annual sales not over ! 
| GHANGISC.....sscssssssseeecsssssesscssseceueeee | 1-20 of 1 per cent. 301,579 03 |i se i 10 00 | $4, 686 10 | 
6 | Confectioners, annual sales over | 46 | Architects 10 00 4,283 31 | 
| _ $25,000, per $1, O00 ss scesesesssscessces'vesioss i 1 00 2,366 39 || 47 | Assayers, annual Aay not 
7 | Dealers, annual sales over $50,000, | $250,000 in value 100 00 3,691 66 | 
| per $I, 000. EE | 1 00 4,081,696 19 |! 48 | Assayers, annuala { 
8 | Dealers in liquor, annual sales (in- | i and not over $500,004 200 00 | 2,383 34 | 
eluding other merchandise) over i i| 49 | Assayers, annual assay: $500,000.. 500 00 GB41 67 | 
$25,000, for every $1,000 sales of I| 50 | Auctioneers, annual sales not over | . | 
other merchandise over such à E i $10,000 .... 3 10 00 62,574 11 
$25,000 R 100 9,055 51 || 5L | Auctioneers, sover $10, i 20 00 20,048 50 | 
9| Manufacturers Of articles not other- |. i| 52 | Billiard-rooms, for each table. : 10 00 131,418 20 | 
wise specifically taxed, annual i || 53 | Boats, barges, and flats, of capacity. | 
sales over $5,000, per $1,000.. v... .+112. 200} 8,501,962 66 5; | exceeding 25 tons and not exceed= : eH te 
10 | Plumbers and gas-fitters, annual 4} _ ing 100 tons... 5 00} 25,909 03 | 
| sales over $25,000, per $1,000... | 1-00 | 1,619 77 7 || 5 po 
i i 22,386 65 ! 
VO tal aeaa oaa iaeo aaria r Sestara ri s $8,206,839 03 p 10 00 i 17,890 41. 
Gross receipts. io $10,000 y fei 10 00 158,940 34 | 
al | 7 | Brokers, commercia 20 00 | 120,565 30 | 
IL | Bridges. ... . 2 percent, | $51,257 18 || 58 | Brokers, custom-hous 10 00 "899 97 | 
12 | Ganals..... : 2k per cent. 6,494 56 |! 59 | Brokers, land-warrant.. 25 00 | 1,193 64 ` 
13 | Express companies. : 3 per cent. 579,567 68 |} 60 | Brokers, pawn, capital not over 50 09 23,708 77 | 
14 | Ferries... à 24 per cent. 144,978 28 || 61 | Brokers, pawn, capital over $5 i 
15 | Insurance companies. : l+ per cent. 1,323,330 14 for every $1, 000 over $50,000. 2 00 2,897 00 
16 | Lotteries and lottery- ticket T 5 per cent. 60,329 23 || 62 | Brokers, produce... 10 00 86.954 84 | 
U7 | Raslroads.....scsecscssscssscsssescsencssseesssees 2s per cent. 38,255,487 20 || 63 | Brokers, stock....... 50 00 95,507 05 | 
18 | Ships, barges, &c.. sanenssationaeies 2% per cent. 36,967 43 || 64 | Builders and contractor: 10 i iB 110 51 ; 
19 | Stage coaches, &e. ‘ 23 per cent. 183,128 51 || 65 | Butchers,annual sales not over$ 10 00 | 65,171 94 i 
20 | Steamboats. ........ d 2s per cent. 222,964 87 || 66 | Butchers, who sell from carts exelu- l 
21 Telegraph compa f 3 percent. 205,441 00 1) sively... 5 00 48,723 61 | 
22 | Theaters, operas, circuses, and mu 67 | Circuses.. 100 GO 187233 28 
seums.. 2 per cent. 231,052 74 || 68 | Claim age: 10 00 36,985 45 | 
$6,300,998 82 | 3 ss ieee 10 00 
é as ae a PA E TTO 300, 2 IARA scccamsanondes vases tt ea eeee eee . 8,464 28 | 
Total 70 | Conveyaneers 10 00 83,359 32 | 
Legacies. | 71 | Dealers, retai 2 10 00 1,885,099 18 | 
i 72 | Dealers, Wholesale, annual sales no ; 
23 | Legacies, lineal E or siceston, $858,428 84 || | over $50,000... ie - 50 00 1,405, pi 47 | 
,, | brother or sister...csescsesnes see 1 per cent. i K Dentists .. 10. 00 55,405 63 | 
“4 | Legacies, descenda 142,406 46 || 74 | Eating- houses......... a 10 00 48, o 79 | 
‘ sister.. 2 per cent. | 7d Exhibitions, not otherwise provide | 
25 | Legacies, 42,549 01 |} _ | for.. 10 00 13,479 53 |. 
on |, ant of same... 4 per cent. 76 | Express carriers and agents. 00 | 31,011 48 | 
26 | Legacies, great- 20,680 03 || 77 | Gift enterprises....... 150 00 | 19,248 47 | 
| scendant of same.... 5 per cent. a 7 Grinders oE coffee and spices. ot ia | e 6t; 
27 i i 6 per cent, L772 67 || T orse-dealers ....... 8,456 16 | 
p Pegnoios, stranger in z LN 80 | Hotels, yearly rontal 8200 or Less. 10 00 116623 03 | 
Total collections on legacies...ss[rescseseseneeseseessccees $1,244,837 01 || 81 | Hotels, yearly rental over $200, for | i 
{ erory EAN RA fractional part į i a aa oI 
z i hereof over $200.0... cccseececsseescsseavene f 5 665 20 | 
Successions, 82 | Hotels, steamors, and vessels carry- io ere 
ing and boarding passengers........... ! H 874 48 | 
23 Buccessions, lineal issue or ances- Ihor cnt $859,487 82 83 | Insurance agents, domestic, annual | : | : | 
29 | Successions, brother or sister, or de- 84 Insurance agente; domaa & annual | 5 00 { 25,246 77 | 
. scendant of SAME... cseeeeeseeee 2 per cent. 182,167 38 | _ receipts exceeding $100... BE 10 00 108,974 43 l 
20 | Successions, uncle or aunt, or de- -ə 44 || 85 | Insurance agents, rahe `i 50 00 | 1651 71 | 
|  SCemdant Of SAMO... screenees seen 4 per cent. 12,952 44 || 8&6 | Tntelligence-office keepers 10 00 | 8044 74 
31 | Successions, groat uncle or aunt, or a i 87 | Jugglers 20 00 | 1.488 30 
oy | q descendant Of SAMO... sseeseeserersees i 5 per cent, n3196 OT || 38 10 00! 337.818 59 | 
32 Successions, stranger in blood... 6 per cent. 188,351 67 89 ie p 2 99 aL 786 3 
li e : x ale 4 oo 
Total collections of successions..|...cssssesesserseseesetees $1,189,756 22 || of Manufacturers eran 10 00 | 1,222,675 81 | 
| || 92 | Miners... 10 00 20,386 76 
| Articles in schedule A || 93 | Patent agents 10 00 3,287 13 
i ii 94 | Patent-right d rs. 10 00 | 52,346 05 | 
33 | Billiard-tables kept for use.. $10 00 $22,805 92 || 95 | Peddlers, first class 50 00 | 12,732 49 | 
34 | Carriages, valued at over $300 a 1) 98 Peddlers, second clas 25 00 | 186.999 31 
a» | _ not over $500... 6 00 135,613 92 || 97 | Peddlers, third class.. 15 00 | 258126 13 | 
35 | Carriages valued 10 00 48,421 68 |) 98 | Peddlers, fourth class.: 10 09 | 126,932 68 | 
36 Piate of gold, kept for usc, per D i | 99 cee of fish... 5 00 12,397 64 | 
PENEIRA ł 95 7 | 
37 | Plate of s | if 50 00 ; 16,032 49 | 
ounce troy... 50 204,537 43 . i ead be tt 
38 | Watches, gold or g ' . ! 50 00 13,255 69 + 
z not over $100 in value ksal 100 860,858 15 | 10 00 5,238 33 ` 
39 | Watches, gold or gilt, k A i 
over $100 in VALUE suenen sne occee } 2 00 110,928 53 |} 1 oh | 
i Total collections on articles in + { ji . 10 00 | | 
j schedule ; ae : $882,860 73 ‘1106 Stallions AN ME T Te ee: MOE 10 00 | 5 
| = See 167 | Theaters, museums, an concert halis, 109 00 | 7, 874 45: 
i Passports. i Ho Total collections on special taxes Jeria | 
40 | Total collections on passports, oach.. 5 00 829,453 60 l ; not elsewhere enumerated........ a ao Se $8,801,454 67 | 
ESSA H } Taxes heretofore repealed. 
Income, a 1108 | Collections on manufactures and . i 
f productions not otherwise herein ? i 
41 | In tho aggregato, on allkinds, about... i provided ToT isni ceesscceccscecesecessvecesseslereesans AEPA EAIA EA $1,229,857 13 | 
A other collections not otherwise i t 
| 1109 | All other collect t'oti ate 
Salaries, f herein provided for.. A ARS BE eae, 10,792 73 
42 | United States officers and employós... eee E Minar $1,240,149 86 
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Satariés of United States officers and employés... $561,962 52 

Banks and bankers’ special taxes..... 1,189,462 35 

Gross receipts.. 8,300,988 a 

Sal T E E A 206,839 03 

Special taxes n 1a Rbh Aas 67 

neome.. 000,000 Ot 

Legacies 1 zaseo or 

189,750 ut 

Successions .. 882860 F3 

29,453 00 
D ENTE O SS EINN IDEAT AEAEE IAEA A IEE E E EEE VS 1 240, 149 86 
Grand tOotal.....cveccsseseecessssseasssapssneesescesscececeesessvcsscnsecscssnessersarcessenseansseoes AE E T A EIE TEO E E ste: EER $43,597, T 74 21 21 
Taxes retained.— Abstract of collections in the several districts of the United States for the fiscal year 1869. 
No Articles and occupation. Rate of tax. Amountcollected. tea. vo] Articles and occupation. Rate of tax. Amount collected. 
a} Rene = | 
Spirite. i ! Broüght forwards xcscscanssnn ead sanar $5,567,559 11 
|142| Tobucco,chewing, &c., smoking, part | 

110 Spiritsdistitled from grapes, per gal- 40 50 $157,681 84 | j ot the stems removed, twisted, by 

o. f LON essssnivesesasesesrssvuovasceessssesessseeesosenoa y i an C., 2nd all other manufac- 

i Spirits distilled oe apples and 50 978.186 48 |! tured kinds not otherwise provided 

2 Snivite “i eat Ba o eet i for,domestic orimported,perpound, 82 13,638,934 94 
Dior see ealian. 200 74.243 25 | 148 Tobacco, E O of 

3 ' » line-cu orts an 

n Spirits gdistillod fr om 50 $0,543,908 85 |! | |  refuso scraps and sweepings of to- 

114 Spirits distilled i Roy i bacao, domestic or imported, per j MEE 
rials, per gallon 209 sor.122 86 || 144| sober isbaccoar sear ReaNaa” : Lees 

115 | Spirits Pct fed in bond Faiy 1868; a | for export, eac 25 18,192 50 
per barrol of 40 proof gallons ......... 4 00 2,488,395 13 |! 4451 Dealers indent tobacco, Caniiinl sales i 

116 | Wino mado in imitation of Cham- j not ovor $10,00 i 25 00 48,730 80 
wbetae and Hagors en ae by i | 146 Dealers in leat tobin, annual sales | ý | 
Teena fe no oe Oe sii fr ety hh over | z 
not morethan one quart, per dozen.. 6 00 501 00 1} 4471 Dealers in red A 2 00 66,845 73 

17 Wine mede an eit of Cham- | annual sales over $100, oleae: $1,000; 5 00 766,481 11 
beta seotitiod. wee, it bottles td |; 148; Dealers in manufactured tobacco, | 

Kae Hat more than One piat i| annual sales over $10,000, for every 
ten DOr MOzOT ieem anneer eae 3 00 64 60 |] zap | ay tise over $10,000.. 2 00 85,918 89 

118 | Distilleries of aggregate capacity for 150 Moea petnreri of ee tho penal. 10 00 A, 109 7 
mashing i and reat a bush | | sum of whose bond exceeds 8, 000, 
ols of grain or less, or 60 gallons o. 

a Dittlories of ea inat hour por day 2 00 102,336 37 for every $1,000 over $5,000... ee 2 00 7,969 95 i 

9 istillories of capacity exceeding i ake on nae ere oes 
ushols of sraip, on 09 alloiis of | E Koe S AEEA E EEEE AET T OTET $, 430,707 57 | 
molasses in 24 hours, for avery 20) 7 . ates 
bushels of grain or 60 gallons of Fermented Liquors. i 
molasses in addition per day 200 1,217,575 52 11151) Fermented liquors, per barrel... a 100 $5,866,400 98 © 

420 ae. distilling 100 barrels ren 3020888 152 Brewers, ganun manufacture less 50.00 36.874 5 H 
038 por 262, han ATL ONG EIEEE E E EEA $ 57 | 

LL | Distillers OF randy “rom. ‘apples, 153; Brewors, annual manufacture not : 
grapos, and peaches oxclusively, Tess than 500 barrels....ucccccseesseee | 100 00 146,603 99 
annual product: less than 150 bar- | — 

; i 30 00 1,794 15 Total collentions» on à fermented | 

122 Distiliors distilling ‘over 100 barrels LiQUOTS..eseeeeee ee es $% 099,879 54 | 

er year, for evory barrel over 100 ===] 

, arrels... F i 4 00 3,765,962 80 Gas. | 
13 Rectifiers at any quantity” ‘not ox- 200 00 278,688 08 || 154| Gas, monthly produet not over 200,000 | 
124 Rootifiors of any quantity oxcoeding ai -n | cubic fect, por 1,000 cubic feet......... 10 cents. $35,457 48 | 
2 OO heeds wee an for rec Dake | 1} 155 | Gas, monthly product over 200,000 | 
ae over 200 batrela.... Pi 50 348,226 89 | and not over 500,000 cubice fect, per 7 | 

125 | Compounders of liquors... 25 00 93°18 22 | aie ea eet eek aarp re pre 15 cents, 81,660 25 | 

126 | Dealers, rotail liquor. 25 00 3,047,754 35 || 150; Gas, monthly PE 00 000 aahi pea | 

127 | Dealers, wholesa! o liqui 100 00 "533/330 13 hek 1,000 ay S t cubic feet, | 29 3 ! 

128 | Donlers in liquor, annual e ll as eft 0 cu ic ee st See B08 000" cents. 69,029 45 | 
eluding other merchandise) over il OMAY eh teins aah een = i 
$25,000, tor all sales of liquors over ! | cubic feet, per 1,000 cubic feet......... 25 cents, 1,629,858 64 | 
auch $25,000........ 1} 1,143,360 62 || | pot ~io 82 | | 

129 Manutacinrori ‘of stil 50 00 92,716 65 i H Olll..asvsrosacsoossonsesesocpeveasseaseoo.susoajtoásaceeonneanassacosasaavasas EE ai + oh 

20 00 7,760 00 Income. | 

25 192,229 00 || 153| Income exceeding $1,000... | 5 por cent. $25,025,068 86 | 

25 148,085 50 || 159| Bank dividends and undistributed | 

‘ profits... i 5 per cent. 3,769,185 69 | 

25 149,206 75 11601 Ganaioompanien: dividends, interest l is i 

Bamps or stoci on band. ah oe 25 i 65,841 00 1481 jon ponde, ong undistributed profite. | 5 per cent. 230,602 81 | 

istilled in bon uly g | companies’ dividends an ! 

for each month ae ‘April 20, 1869, | | ti undistributed.profits.,. deal 5 per cent, 847,668 33 | i 

DOL COMOM vescecserrecesrecseccsrveeeseersesseeel 1) 51,695 27 || 162| Railroad companies’ dividends and ue 

— m undistributed profits... | 5 per cent. 2,831,140 08 | 

Tee) ees ST AT OEE V EE $45,026,401 74 || 163| Railroad companies’ interest on bonds 5 per cent, 1,503,846 51 | 

m) 164) Turnpike companies’ dividends, in- ` } i 

Tobaceo. 1 ! terest on bonds, and undistributed k | 

18 Oigors pad chorea of all descrip- ji i profits coy 9 per cent. | 22,381 09 f 
ions, whether of domestic manu- li m 9 | 

wri acture or imported, per thousand.. 5 00 $4,957,679 OT | | Sears ean d poses amodiicas | onneen 34,229,893 32 | 

aT ee eee oe ce i" cation of the income tax which will | i 
thousand, per thousand... ! 150 2350 49 i! reduce the above figures about....... he 14,000,000 9 | 

138 Cigarettes,’ domestic or ed g ji | Wh 1 
weighing over 3 pounds per thou- 4 ich leaves the total collections ; | : 

+ sean per thousand PA pane S 500 922 51 | OM INCOME SE E S, _ mmmn 
anufacturers 3 cigars, annual | $16,420,710 OL | 
salos not over $5 x g Le 10 00 88,596 65 Sham pay. sia catia e Seach Nasties a ieee ts $16,420,710 OL 

140 l E A of cigars, annual | i Banks and Bankers other than | 

| over $5,000.. 200 12,425 92 | Natrona: | 

lI | Snuff of all de criptions, sti co | 165 Bank deposits, per month, de | 1-24 of 1 per cent. $1,722,141 07 | 
imported, and snuff four so OF ank deposits, savings, &e., {$ 
USO, PET DOUNG. vere cersesserseresennssesnenes 32 525,588 87 | no capital stock, per 6 month: + of 1 per cent. 12,276 56 | 

Carried forward sre ea AE $5,567,559 I1 | Carried forward $1,784,417 63 
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Taxes retained.— Abstract of collections, &c.—Continued. 


= 
No. Articles and occupation. Rate of tax. Amounteolleoted.| Nod Articles and occupation. Rate of tax. Amountcollected. 
| ; i | e à ‘ 

i p, =y 

Brought forward wccssseesssnssecsns | $1,734,417 63 | Penalties, &e | 

167 | Bank capital per month... -240f 1 percent. | 445,071 49 ni i 
168 | Bank citoulation, por month | | 1.12 A || I71| Unassessed pemaltiosac....cccvsecsseoee|eosssesscssseessassecsseeeess $237,938 49 
169 | Bank Gironlations exoceding 90 per í ot I pergont., cd || 172) United States share of penalties re- 

H 


cent. of capital in addition, per 
month 


1-6 of t per cent. 


10 por cent. | 


850 58 | 


{| 174| Interest, 
Costs... 
1,604 18 ; Total oaaae 


$2,196,054 17 


Total collections on spirits. 
Total collections on tobacco... 
Total collections on fermented liquors 
Total collections on banks and bankers. 
Total collections on inCOMe.........eeeeeee 
Total collections on excess of gauger’s fees.. 
Total collections on stamps... 
Total collections on gas...... 

Total penalties, &c., collecte 


American Commerce. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. A. PETERS, 
OF MAINE, 
In tHe HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 24, 1870. 
The House having under consideration the bill 


(H. R. No. 1889) to revive the navigation and com- 
mercial interests of the United States— 


Mr. PETERS said: 

Mr. Spraxer: The subject-matter before the 
House has been so much discussed here and 
elsewhere that but little of a valuable charac- 
ter can be added to complete the argument 
in behalf of aid for the distressed condition of 
our commerce and ship-building. Still I am 
unwilling to let the occasion pass without a 
word for the sinking fortunes of a national 
industry in which my constituents are so 
deeply interested. 

The depressed condition of the building and 
business of ships in our country is universally 
admitted. Our scepter of power on the seas 
seems to have vanished from our possession 
almost in a twinkling. The statistics show 
that within much less than half a decade we 
have slid from the top to the very bottom 
of the lists in maritime power and prosperity. 

What has been the cause of such decline of 
commercial enterprise and greatness? There 
seems but little doubt that the primary cause 
was the rebellion, during the continuance of 
which, while industries upon the land were 


stimulated and benefited, our commerce was. 


well-nigh destroyed. While our people upon 
the coasts took all their share of the general 
assessments and burdens of the war they had 
to receive this local and particular shock in 
addition. The system of taxation occasioned 
by the war has not only helped to carry ship- 
building and commerce down, but has been a 
weight to keep it down like a millstone about 
its neck. Besure it must be admitted there 
has been in some degree a revolution produced 
by the changes from wooden sail vessels to 
those of iron and steam, but the war may be 
considered the occasion if not the cause of our 
unfortunate predicament in this respect; for 
while we were engaged in our difficulties at 
home England and other nations have stepped 
in ahead of us to occupy this new field of enter- 
prise, in which we seem almost helpless to over- 
take them. 

No one will deny that there is a universal 
pride and sentiment of the nation for an early 
restoration of the commercial prestige and 
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power which till recently so long belonged to 
us. Through all ages commerce has been an 
acknowledged source of great national power, 
and always been courted and protected. Sir 
Walter Raleigh two centuries ago said of Hol- 
land, when she was mistress of the sea, that— 

“Shehas no forests, but moreshipsthan any nation 
of Europo, and was the great store-house of deal 
and timber as well as of cloths and spices, and tho 
great entrepôt of commerce.’’ 

He also proclaimed that— 


“ Whosoever commands the sea, commands the 
trade of the world; whosoever commands the trade 
of the world, commands the riches of the world, and 
consequently the world itself.” 


Patrick Henry eloquently said: 


“ Why should we fetter commerce? Ifa man isin 
chains he droops and bows to the earth, for his spirits 


are broken; butlet him twist the fetters from his 
legs, and ho will stand orect. Fetter not commerce, |; 
sir, let her be as free as air; sho will rango the whole || 
creation and return on the wings of the four winds ,; 
of héaven to bless the land with plenty.” | 

Montesquieu, more than a century ago, said 
of the people of England: 

“ They know better than any other people upon 
earth how to value at the samo timethese three great 
advantages: religion, commerce, and liberty.” 

In the Massachusetts colony, for many years 
during the seventeenth century, shipwrights 
were regarded as such benefactors of country 
as to be exempted from military service and 
other public duties. In the very beginning of 
our Government the shipwrights of Massachu- 
setts and South Carolina petitioned Congress 
in almost the same language of the thousands 
of petitions now beforeus, and our early annals 
will show that beneficent and protective acts 
of legislation were obtained by them. 

Mr. Speaker, all the nations of the earth 
who have but a lookout upon the ocean, or can 
get upon it only by some river as a highway, 
are now cultivating and preserving all the com- 
merce they can command; and shall the Amer- 
ican people, who possess almost a continent, 
surrounded byall the seas, lag behind all other 
great nations in maintaining a commercial |, 
renown? 

What shall be done for our commerce and |; 


i 


ship-building, or rather, first, what should not | 


i 
{ 


be done? The remedy is, not to purchase for- | 


If that should be a temporary |: 
British | 


tional flags for their enterprise. — ld || 
have no use for our ship-yards. The repair- || 
ing of vessels, even to a great extent, would il 


be done abroad. It is much wiser to pursue | 
a policy which will give little business to the 
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many than an extensive business to the few. 
If we can build we shall never need buy. 
While building will save the buying of ships, 
buying will confer no benefits upon the busi- 
ness of building. Nor would I accept the rem- 
edy prescribed by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Burner, ] which would impose 
differential duties upon goods carried in Amer- 
ican vessels. It is a policy which never has 
and never will work well, and leads to retal- 
iation. We have before the House a memorial 
of the Legislature of Maine warmly deprecat- 
ing such a policy—a Legislature undoubtedly 
made up largely of merchants and shipmas- 
ters, whose experiencé and judgment cannot 
but be valuable upon such a proposition. 

All things considered I would adopt the bill 
before us, the whole billand all its provisions, 
as the best proposition for the relief of the 
present distresses of American shipping. While 
there is a friendly feeling in favor of granting 
some remedy, I know there are conflicting and 
various views among gentlemen as to what it 
shall be. But the committee have heard all 
parties and interests, and considered all the 
plans proposed, and have produced this bill as 
a fair resultant and compromise of all methods 
proposed to them. Any amendment will mar 
the equipoise of the completed bill. It will be 
a wheel off the carriage or a shoe off the horse 
which is to carry us. Let all who believe in 
any remedy try the remedy proposed. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill has been styled a meas- 


| ure for the protection of commerce and ship- 


building. It provides rather for a relaxation 
of very great duties which we have to pay for 
the protection of the business of others. Taxes 
on American shipping may be a protection to 
some other A merican industries at our expense, 
andarea direct protection to the business of the 
ship-builders of England. Our principal claim 
is for a deliverance trom such unusual burdens. 
The country can lose nothing by allowing us 
drawbacks, because without some encourage- 
ment there will be next to no building of ships 


i: to found a remission of dutyupon. This House 


are now devising how to decrease taxation upon 
the country to the extent of $100,000,000, and 
where can a portion of such reduction be bet- 
ter applied than here? If any revenue should 
be lost by these favors to this industry while it 
is weak, the same will much more than be re- 
stored when the enterprise has become strong. 
The bill in all its amplitude really does not 
amount to a highest prize; but it. will go a 
great way to encourage a business for which 
our ship-yards are ready and our laboters and 
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mechanics in waiting. It will encourage our 
artisans and builders upon the work of a busi- 
ness revival, _ ah 

And, Mr. Speaker, if the Government will 
ever afford the encouragement sought for, it 
should be now; before the ship-yards have 
become deserted and our artisans have aban- 
doned them for other avocations. I-very well 
recollect two years ago when a similar bill wag 
before this House, while there was a friendly 
feeling for some law which would prevent a 
further decline of American tonnage, the views 
of members were so various as to what the 
remédy should be that it ended in no prac- 
ticable result. Had we received then what we 
hope may be accorded to-day we should have 
been before this quite in advance of our present 
position in the race with our foreign rivals. 

Section one of the bill proposes a drawback 
upon materials to be used in ship-construction. 
Section two proposes a waiver of duties on all 
ship stores to be used in our vessels, a priv- 
ilege now accorded by all other commercial 
nations to their own ships. These sections do 
not, therefore, so much provide a direct pro- 
tection to us, but are rather a release of cer- 
tain burdens which otherwise we have to bear 
for the protection of others. Section three 
provides for certain subsidies to steam or iron 
vessels in foreign trade ; but the tonnage duties 
collectible under section four will more. than 
reimburse the payment of such subsidies. And 
while these tonnage taxes are to be retained, 
it must be borne in mind that. similar duties 
upon all land ‘carriage are recommended hy 
the, Cotniitien of Ways and Means to be re- 

ealed, 
ü Mr. Speaker, it has been strongly urged that 
the privileges of the provisions of this bill are 
not necessary, so far as vessels in our coasting 
trade are concerned, because by our naviga- 
tion laws no foreign vessel can engage in that 
trade. Ido not agree to such a proposition. 
I will admit, sir, that coasters do not need so 
much protection as other tonnage, nor do they 
get it by this bill. They are to. receive no 
premiums or subsidies that’ are provided for 
foreign vessels. 0 

The drawbacks will be the only boon to be 
received. Coasters should receive that amount 
of benefit for various considerations, because 
a large share of the same vessels which ply 
the. coasting business also engage in forcign 
freights; because coasters have upon them the 
same. net-work of various taxation. that all 
vessels have in their construction and use; 
because, in point of fact, the building and run- 
ning of coasters has latterly, from sympathy 
with the distresses of ship-building generally, 
become an unprofitable occupation; because 
the coaster, perhaps worth ten dollars a ton, 
pays ag much tonnage tax per ton as thè most 
magnificent foreign vessel worth $110 per ton; 
because vessels designed for the foreign trade 
have from necessity been driven into the coast- 
ing trade, thereby lessening the profits of the 
business; because the remission of duties by way 
of drawback would be but a small matter com- 
paratively, inasmuch asthe business isa limited 
one, and the supply of vessels already complete, 
and few would be built ; because you cannotatim- 
ulate one kind of ship-building without thereby 
encouraging all kinds. In thesame ship-yards 
the different sized vessels are built; the same 
artisans construct and the same capitalists own 
them} side by side the schooner and the ship 
comprise the ¢ommon industry. ‘Ihe more 
vigorous you make the arm of power to carry 
on the coasting, the more power you at the 
same time impart to compete in the foreign 
trade. All vessels in-excess of the home busi- 
ness must venture for tradé abroad. Vessels 
must be at work; idleness is decay and death 
to them. ee n, nee 

I woald not deny the boon of this bill to the 
coaster for still further considerations. There 


| 


will be a difficulty, if not an impossibility, in 
making a distinction between the craft. When 
a schooner sails along Lake Erie she is a 
coaster; and when she sails across the lake 
she is in a foreign trade. When she leaves 
Eastport for Boston she plys the coasters 


-vocation ; but if she departs from the province 


of New Brunswick for the same destination 
she sails between foreign ports. The encour- 
agement to coasters will help our inland navi- 
gation and make transportation by the way of 
the lakes and rivers cheaper from the West, 
thereby offering more power to compete with 
railroads, which are fast becoming so expen- 
sive for freights. 

The coasting trade is the real nursery of our 
seamen. It is where our young men learn 
the trade of the sea. Itis a dangerous busi- 
ness to life and property, so much so that our 
coasters usually sail without insurance, asitis an 
expense that the profits of the business cannot 
pay: Give us motive to increase our tonnage, 
any and all kinds of tonnage, and you will stim- 
ulate and build up a maritime prosperity. Help 
rescue this national industry now while it is 
sinking, instead of resorting by and by to more 
expensive meansof resuscitation after the busi- 
ness has sunk tothe bottom. The South should 
{eel an interest in this measure for their own 
particular welfare. To the North it is a vital 
matter. We have given the West our bounties 
for public improvements and granted to her 
immensely from our public domain. Ay, more, 
and much more valuable, we have sent out to 
her a tide of our population. The least which 
all the sections can do for the revival of a great 
national industry and interest is to vote for 
this bill. 
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SPEECH OF HON. G. E. HARRIS, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In rau House or REPRESENTANIVES, 
May 24, 1870, 
On tho bill (H. R. No. 1481) to romovo political dis- 
abilities of the citizens of Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I would not 
trespass upon your time or upon the patience 
of this House did Inot conceive the question 
of amnesty to be a question of sufficient mag- 
nitude and importance to justify the anxiety 
evinced ‘and the ‘interest manifested, not only 
by this House, nor by those alone upon whom 
disfranchisement has fallen, and upon whom 
it now rests so heavily, but by the liberal and 
fair-minded men of the nation. And I feel 
justly proud that this the first time my voice 
has been raised.in these Halls it is in defense 
of the right and of justice, and in the vindica- 
tion of one of the most sacred of human rights; 
not, however, prond of the occasion which 
calls forth such a vindication. 

However just and due the considerations 
which induced the action of Congress in the 
disfranchiscment of many thousands of our 


| fellow-citizens of the South; however great 


the necessity for some measure that would 
throw a shield of protection around the vital 
interests of this Government at the time these 
laws were passed by Congress; and however 
portentous the evils that then threatened to 
embarrass the Government in the settlement 
of a great political trouble, and impede the 
progress of reconstruction of the States lately 
in rebellion; yet if reconstruction is asuccess, 
in the maintenance of the Union inviolable, 
and in the upholding and sustaining of human 
rights in a sad conflict with State rights, and 


all fearfal apprehensions are dispelled, may we | 
not conclude that existing oppressions are un- | 


necessary for all practical purposes of safety to 
the Government or of security to our friends ? 

I presume, sir, that few in this House can feel 
upon this subject as I feel. In the language 


— 


of the apostle, ‘‘as one born outof dueseason,’’ 
I have sighed, groaned, wept, and agonized, 
under the oppressive hand of disfranchisement, 
until the early part of the present session it 
has pleased this Congress to relieve me, and I 
take this occasion toreturn my grateful thanks 
for my emancipation to the liberties where- 
with J am now free. : 

Mr. Speaker, the last decade of years through 
which we have passed has been fraught with 
the deepest interest, thrilling incidents pro- 
gressive in their nature, pregnant with histor- 
ical facts, and crowded with almost an eternity 
of events; an attempted disruption by an 
armed rebellion of nearly one third of the na- 
tion, who stuck to their banner like the ancient 
Hebrew to the ark of the covenant; and if our 
fathers of the Revolution displayed a courage 
and a firmness that rendered their names im- 
mortal in history, surely the southern soldiey 
in that regard has evinced to the world that he 
has not degenerated from the virtue of his 
ancestors; and while martyrdom furnished no 
test of the truth of Christianity, but merely an 
evidence of the sincerity of the martyr, so it 
was with the southern soldier; while the sacri- 
fice of life on many a well-contested battle- 
field was no proof of the correctness of his 

osition, yet it evinced a sincerity sealed with 

1is own blood. 7 

Sir, an internal faction that threatened to 
rend the Government asunder has been suc- 
cessfully subdued in the sanguinary struggle. 
The long-cherished system of human slavery 
has been abolished, and disappeared like mists 
before the morning sun, and is known only as 
one of the relics of barbarism and numbered 
among the things of the dead past, and the 
pioneers of human rights have wrought the 
liberty and equality of all men before the law 
to the satisfaction of the most fastidious, And 
though the world may have stood aghast at the 
vast engines of human destruction, yet their 
wonder must have turned into admiration as 
army succeeded army, and the final conflict 
terminated in the preservation of the Union 
as itwas formed by our fathers and transmitted 
tous as a heritage. And since the termination 
of the war five long years of bitter strife have 
rolled into the dead past, and the statute- books 
of the nation abound in legislation, in earnest 
effort to repair the breach and to extend the 
rightful authority of the Government over 
every class of its citizens, to govern and to 
protect. 

Mr. Speaker, it would do violence to the 
character of the American people to presume 
that the bloody contest of five years, mixed with 
successes and reverses, can be erased from 
memory, and that they will cease in a day to 
remember the past and to cherish the memory 
oftheir dead. No, sir; they would be unworthy 
of the reunion they have just formed with their 
sister States, and especially when the past has 
been to the South crowded with such sad and 
appalling realities. May it not be expected, 
sir, that they would be loath to realize the situ- 
ation, adopt the new order of things, and to 
conform their action to the policy of the Gov- 
ernment? It isa sudden transition, sir; yet it 
has been accomplished as rapidly, I insist, 
under all the circumstances, as the Govern- 
ment could have reasonably expected. And 
in the State which I have the honor in part to 
represent the people would have been long 
since well prepared for the inevitable result 
but for the delusive hope held out to them by 
those from whom they reéeived countenance 
and courage, and from whom they thought they 
had reason to expect support even in 1860-61. 
T allude to the Democracy of the North. And 
it is a matter of history that during the last 
administration it was extremely difficult to sat- 
isfy the people of the southern State’ with any- 
thing less than their own terms and stipulations 
in the settlement of those vexed questions. 
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In the State of Mississippi, sir, in the fall of 
1865, and just after the people had laid down 
their arms, and ere they had received encour- 
agement from the President of the United 
States, and before they had been allured by the 
nomination of a candidate for the. Presidency 
favorable to their ideas of the situation, they 
assembled in convention, and, among- other 
things, adopted the following ordinance, to wit: 

‘‘Neitherslavery norinvoluntary servitude, except 
as a punishment for crime, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within the State 
of Mississippi.” - 

A step in the right direction, sir; but how 
vastly different the tone and the sentiment 
when the Legislature metat Jackson and under- 
took the important duty of enacting wholesome 
laws to meet the exigencies of the new order 
of things. They felt unwilling to award to the 
freedman the rights to which he was entitled, 
but to which he was unaccustomed. And hence 
the intervention of what is known as the civil 
rights bill. And thus our people, anxious to 
obtain the most liberal terms of adjustment 
that it was possible to procure, found them- 
selves between the upper and nether mill-stone ; 
with one branch of the Government pulling up, 
and the other down. And at this period came 
the fourteenth amendment, and following it, in 
rapid succession, came the reconstruction acts 
of March, 1867, and the then dominant party, 
emboldened by flattering promises and by cher- 
ished hopes, met in political convention and 
declared these acts to be ‘‘ unconstitutional, 
revolutionary, and void.” 

But, sir, they have long since learned the 
potency of the Government, not only to pre- 
serve itself, but to build up the waste places 
and to protect its friends. They have learned 
a lesson from the severest of all teachers, from 
such punishment only as a magnanimous Gov- 
ernment thought requisite to the work of com- 
plete restoration of those States to their proper 
place in the Union, not, however, by such 
punishment as the tottering Governments of 
Europe have ever resorted to in the punish- 
ment of rebels, by confiscation, imprisonment, 
and death, but by a copartial disfranchisement 
for the time, and until the necessity shall have 
ceased to exist. If there is now a necessity 
for the continuation of those disabling acts, in 
what measure does it exist? Itis lamentably 
true that the sting is not yet out of the pen of 
some of our disappointed journalists, whose 
course has done more to irritate and excite 
the people against the Government than all 
other causes combined, and whose tone has 
incited the irresponsible and the lawless to 
deeds of violence and bloodshed; but I have 
yet to learn that there is any State entirely free 
from such abuses or exempt from such con- 
taminating influences. 

I grant you, sir, that at the time the four- 


teenth amendment was undergoing violent dis- } 


cussion in Congress there was cause for some 

acts that would secure to the friends of the 
Government in the South that protection neces- 
sary to the proper execution of the laws, for 
then it was that secession began to exhibit 
some signs of returning life in some parts of 
the South. But we find in this amendment 
nothing provided as a punishment for crime, 
but all for the safety of the country. Not, I 
repeat, as a punishment, for Congress wisely 
declined to disfranchise any man for partici- 
pating in the rebellion merely; and only im- 
posed these disabilities upon such as had, in 
the opinion of Congress, violated the sanctity 
of an official oath—by participating in the 
rebellion after having taken an oath to support 
ihe Constitution of the United States. Letus 
examine for a few moments the third section 
of the fourteenth article of amendment, which 
reads as follows: 


“No person shall be a Senator or Representative 
in Congress, or elector of President or Vice Presi- 
dent, or hold any office, civil or military, under the 


United States, who having previously taken an oath 
as amember of Congress, or as an officer of the United 
States, or as a member of any State. Legislature; or 
as an executiveor judicial officer of any State, shall 
have engaged in insurrection or rebellion againstthe 
same, or given aid or comfort tothe enemies thereof, 
But Congress may by a vote of two thirds of each 
House remove such disabilities.” 

The casual observer must see that no part 
of this article was designed as a punishment, 
but as a prudent measure for safety and pro- 
tection; and especially for the protection of 
citizens upon whom civil and political rights 
had been recently conferred by the Govern- 
ment, as one of the results of the late troubles, 
and to guaranty to the southern States “a 
republican form of government.” In this 
series of legislation a class-of persons. are 
deprived of cherished rights, and those rights 
are conferred upon another class: 

“ But Congress may, by a vote of two thirds of both 
Houses, remove such disabilities.” 

Here we find in this clause of the Constitu- 
tion, a right reserved to Congress. When shall 
it be exercised? Congress intended to exer- 
cise that right or it never would have been 
reserved. It carries the evidence on its face 
that it never was designed to impose perpetual 
disabilities upon the people of the southern 
States. In very many cases, and probably in 
a majority of cases, the very best friends of 
the Union and of reconstruction are disabled. 
An old man, perhaps, who forty years ago 
acted as justice of the peace for his neighbor- 
hood, and has been through life a firm sup- 
porter of the Union of the States, and opposed 
to the fallacy of secession; but when his son 
was in the rebellion, perhaps under the pres- 
sure of the conscript law, the father, true to 
the instincts of his nature, withheld not the 
food and raiment that sustained the life of his 
offspring, and thus the father give ‘aid or 
comfort.” But, now in the honesty of his 
heart he abjures you by that magnanimity 
which has characterized your former legislation 
to confer on him the rights of citizenship. 
We stand pledged to the people, at the proper 
time, to relieve them, and to restore them to 
their former rights. In the resolutions of the 
national convention held at Chicago in June, 
1868, we find the following: 

“That we highly commend the spirit of magna- 
nimity and forbearance with which men who have 
servedin the rebellion, but who now frankly and 
honestly codperate with us in restoring thesouthern 
State governments upon the basis of impartial jus- 
tice and equal rights, are received back into the com- 
munion of the loyal people, and we favor the removal 
of disqualifications and restrictions imposed upon 
the late rebels in the same measure as the spirit of 
disloyalty will die out, and as may be consistent with 
the safety of the loyal people.” 

This sentiment was indorsed, not only by the 
Chicago convention, but it was fully indorsed 
at the polls in November, 1868, by the great 
heart of the American people, in the triumphant 
success of the Republican party of the nation. 
That spirit has “died out” in the State of 
Mississippi, and so fully are we convinced that 
the people are sincere in their pretensions that 
early last fall, in State convention, after dis- 
cussing and considering the whole question, 
we adopted the following resolution, to wit: 

“We pledge the political influence of the whole 
State for the immediate removal ofall the disabilities 
imposed by the fourteenth amendment of the Con- 
stitution,” 

And upon this platform we made the can- 
vass. We were successful, and now we ask you 
to assist us in redeeming the pledges and prom- 
ises we have made to our people. Lei us relieve 
them and they will still confide in us. It will 
serve to inspire confidence in us and in Gov- 
ernment, and it will still further cement the 
friendship that we have kindled with our neigh- 
bors and our friends. 

And, sir, our Legislature, which met in Jack- 
son on the 1ith of January last, true to the Gov- 
ernment, true to the people, irrespective of 
race, color, or previous condition, and no less 


true to themselves, ratified the fourteenth and 
fifteenth constitutional amendments; and still 
true to their disabled fellow-citizens, and to 
their pledges, they passed a joint resolution ask- 
ing this Congress to remove the political disa- 
bilitiesofour people. Shall they pleadin vain? 
Shall we return to our constituents and report 
to them that all our earnest efforts have been 
unsuccessful, and that they must still remain 
“aliens in the land of their birth?’ No; let 
us restore our fellow-citizens to their former 
rights, in the spirit of amity and good will; 
make them feel that they have an interest in 
this Government in common with the other 
States of this Union, inseparably connected 
with the great confederation of States, and that 
they are entitled as well to protection as to gov- 
ernment, and in the language of Mississippi’s 
able Governor, J. L. Aleorn— 

“Restored to our lost place in the sisterhood of 
States by the grace of the nation, that grace has 
brought us back an equal among sovereigns, Erect 
and free, Mississippi goes forward now to work out 
her destiny in a fellowship of States, the peer of the 
proudest.” 3 

The objection may be made that the hands of 
loyal citizens are not as yet sufficiently strong 
to insure the future safety of the State with 
the votes of these disfranchised citizens cast 
on the side of oppression and misrule, But 
the language of our patriotic Governor, in his 
inaugural, forever puts this assertion to rest in 
language that will be echoed by every patriotic 
heart in the State. He says: 

“So long as I shall have the honor to govern the 
State the laws shall be obeyed.: Even poverty and 
helplessness shall, while I preside over tho govern- 
ment, be held secure within our borders from lawless 
violence. Old citizens ornew, black citizens or white, 
natives or foreigners, coming into this State,shall be 
shielded by the law as with a panoply of stoel. The 
immigrant who comes among us, and the traveler 
who passes over our domain, may feel assured that 
henceforth, having nothing to apprehend from the 
pistol or the knife, they will bein the inviolablo 
keeping of & civil power at once omnipotent and 
omnipresent.” 

The State is now fully and completely in the 
hands of the friends of the Government, and 
that, too, by a vote of nearly forty thousand, 
and that against a party claiming to be the 
Republican party of the nation and in full 
sympathy with the Administration; and so 
fully were they committed to the policy of the 
Government that they adopted for their can- 
vass a platform which purported to be equally 
liberal with ours, and made a desperate effort 
to bring themselves under the wing of the 
Administration ; and in their attempt to recon- 
cile conflicting parties and interests placed on 
their State ticket as a candidate for secretary 
of State a colored man, and for other State 
offices men who bore commissions in the United 
States Army during the late war; and thus you 
see, sir, all parties are reconciled and fully 
realize the situation. They are obedient to 
the law, and will, in my humble opinion, be 
ever ready to aid in its execution. 

I know not how it may be in other States, 
but in the State that I have the honor in part 
to represent the people are thoroughly recon- 
structed, and that, too, upon the latest and 
most approved plan. They have abandoned 
their former leaders, and it is not at all Hkely 
that they will endeavor to restore them to 
power. That spirit of proscription which, like 
the whirlpool, swept the masses before it is 
rapidly dying out, and social and political 
ostracism yields to a more liberal feeling, and 
all the indications are favorable to perfect 
harmony; they have the fullest confidence in 
your reconstruction ; they confide in the per- 
manency of the Government, the supremacy 
i of the law, and the stability of American insti- 
tutions; they ask for your gracious pardon ; 
they are ready to acknowledge your magna- 
nimity ; and if you owe it not to them, you cer- 
tainly owe it to yourself, to foster and encour- 
| age every indication of honest purpose, treat 
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the erring with generous examples, and in the 
name of Christian charity heal up the breach. 
: + You have nothing to fear but much to hope 
fromthe removal of the‘disabilities of the peo: 
ple of the South.’ : Late‘advices bring renewed 
assurances that: our:people are more and more 
oblivious to the arena of party strife; and with 
a determination-on the part of our officials to 
executethe law in every hamlet we feel secure. 
~ With such safeguards thrown around us as 
the shield of:the law, with the great change 
of public: sentiment in-our State, aud a dis- 
position on the ‘part of the tried friends of 
the Government to be generous to their neigh- 
bor;-E° insist, sir, that love even for political 
party should be sufficient, if higher and nobler 
principles were wanting, to: prompt us to acts 
of magnanimity and quell overy rising thought 
of disfranchisement: Let us foster a kind 
feeling by a restoration of rights, now that the 
fifteenth amendment is an accomplished fact, 
and has become a part of the permanent law 
of the land,. bestowing universal suffrage; let 
us havo universal amnesty, and in the words 
of the President, which words will go down to 
posterity in the world’s laconics, ‘‘ Let us have 
peace.”! i 

Having carefully considered this subject, I 
am fully convinced that the passage of House 
bill No. 1481 would justly restore to the citi- 
zeus of Mississippi cherished rights forfeited 
by the. act of seceasion, place them in statu quo 
ante bellum, and promote the peace and pros- 
perity of the people of the Stata. 


Post Ofico Appropriations. 


SPEECH OF ION. AUSTIN BLAIR, 
_ OF MICHIGAN, 
In ene ovsun or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 24, 1870, 
Tho Mouso boing in Committoo of the Whole on tho 
bill (EL, R. No, 1828) making appropriations for tho 
sorvicd.of the Post Offico Departmont for tho fiscal 


year onding Jung 30, 1871. 


Mr. BLAIR..., Mr. Chairman, that tho Post 
Office Department does not realize tho just 
expectations of the country is too clear to 
admit of dispute. It has become not only a 
serious burden to tho Treasury, but it has en- 
tirely failed to meet tho requirements of the 
public servico. Large annual appropriations 
are required to meet its deficiencies, aud tho 
prospects of future relief are not encouraging. 

(here appears no reasonablo ground for hope 

of cheaper postage, at least far years to come. 
Our revenues from other sources increase in a 
greater ratio than the most sanguine calcula- 
tions have ventured to predict, but the postal 
revenues are notably an exception. Here the 
increase of expenses outruns the increase of 
the revenues, 

At . WHAT IS THE MATTER? 

Tho Postmaster General, in his lato annual 
report, to the President, attempts to discuss 
this question, to expose tho vices of the system, 
and to find a remedy, He finds no fault with 
the postal system itself, much less with the 
management under it, but still thinks he kas 
discovered the real difficulty. He speaks mod- 
estly thugs ; 

“ Whon- I accepted at your hands the position of 
Postmaster General I propounded to myself two 
questions: how can tho postal service of the country 
bo made most offisiont? and how can it be relieved 
from thoheavy deficiencies annually charged against 
it? Knowing it tobe your desire that tho Depart- 
ment should bo restored to a self-sustaining con- 
dition as rapidly as a faithful discharge of its du- 
ties would permit, I have diligently sought the truo 
answers to the above questions, As far as lay in my 
power during my short administration I have ro- 
duced the expenditures anu. increased the revenues 
of the Department; but notwithstanding my efforts 
I found myself at tho end of the fiscal yoar confronted 
with a deficit of $3,553,620 80. Though this amount 
istess than the defieit provided for by appropriations, 


itis yet large enough to stimulate me to inquire 
carefully into the. causes of such enormous-arrears. 

“Tho principal causes operating to prevent the 
Department’. from -besoming ‘self-sustaining ‘are 
three, to wits ==- EES es 
“1. The depreciation of the paper currency: 


“2. Unpaid postages on printed matter. 


“3, The franking privilege.” - 

` It is a comfort to know that the Postmaster 
General did not seek the ‘‘ position,”’ but only 
“accepted” it; that. he has ‘propounded’? 
to himself two very interesting questions, to 
which he has evolved three very satisfactory 
answers, provided always that they turn out to 
beanswersatall, It is also comforting to find 
that the deficit, though less than the amount 
“provided for by appropriations; “is yet 
large enough to stimulate him to inquire care- 
fully into the causes of such enormousarrears.”’ 

The first of thesé causes, we are informed, is 
merely temporary, and will shortly. cure itself, 
which seems evident enough from the rapid 
appreciation of the currency. 

The second cause the Postmaster General 
amplifies as follows? 

“Again, the Department ts defrauded out of a 
largo amount of postage on newspapers by partios 
who, while professing to be sending out paners from 

nown offices of publication to regular and bona jide 
subscribers, aro in fact loading the mails with ‘speci- 
mern? papors and mere business circulars, disguised 
in the form of newspapors,’”’ 

ry t . 

That this. charge-against the newspaper peo- 
le hassome foundation there can be no doubt, 
ut that it very seriously affects the revenues 

of the Department there is not much reason to 
believe. In fact it is evident that the Postmas- 
ter General himself does not attach much im- 
portance to it, since he proceeds at once to 
dismiss it thus: 

“Tho forogoing aro ovils which doubtless ought 
to be corrected. Itis possible, however, for tho Do- 
partmont to endure thom, and yot-retain a fair de- 
groo of cficioney. But the remaining canso of com- 
plaint has becomo intolerable, and must boremoved 
if the Department is to be saved from utter damor- 
nization. Tho franking privilegohas grown to boan 


nbuse so monstrous that it now throatens the vory 
lifo of tho service.” 


: THE FRANKING PRIVILKGR, 

. Hero wo have it, sir. This is the “‘mon- 
strous abuso’ that has occasioned the deficit. 
The expense of this privilege, we are told, 
‘now exceeds the enormous sum of $5,000,000 
annually, of which about one half is paid 
on fraudulent matter’? No wonder that tho 
Houso precipitately, without either consid- 
eration or debate, hurried through a bill to 
abolish free matter. We aro astonished that 
it was not done long ago. ‘True, the Post- 
master General did not give us many facts, but 
he pleaded mightily in this fashion: 

“In England the postal servico was rescuod from 
pitiablo imbocility and inellicioncy by tho illustrious 
Rowland Hill and his associates in 1839; but it was 
necessary first to destroy this badge of subserviency 


to rank and class, although in that country it was 
limited both in tho number of privileged persons 


and in the'number of letters cach could frank per | 


day. So here, as the initial step to reform, I earn- 
estly urge the total abolition of the franking. privi- 


lege.” 


Ab! England. She is the model for every- 


| thing; and she has an illustrious Rowland 


Mil. We, too, must have an illustrious Row- 
land Hill, and hisname shall be J. A. J. And 
heis such an impetuous person, too. He would 
not wait for our slow motions, but while he 
was axsailing the monstrous abuse of franking 
-he- rushed into franking himself with tenfold 
energy, and set his whole army of twenty-seven 


thousand three hundred and seventy-eight post- | 


masters at it with might and main; and in 
order that he might be better supplied with 
facts hereafter, he set them all to weighing 
his mountains of. petitions and circulars and to 
returning them under franks, which were them- 
selves a violation of law. | They came in upon 


„us like a flood, filling up the Globe at immense 


cost, Incumbering the clerks’ desks, and fairly 
burying the struggling chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. He 


H 


was obliged to report a bill immediately to 
escape suffocation, 

Verily; sir, ‘the best way to cause the repeal 
of an obnoxious law is to carry it into vigor- 
ous execution.” ‘The Senate impertinently 
demanded to know how much money was being 
expended in these proceedings and by what 
authority of law they were set on foot. The 
answer came. very tardily, but the wisdom of 
the weighing business was apparent. ‘There 
was a new calculation which reduced the former 
speculations on the cost of franking about one 
half, and any one can see what a fearful falling 
off there would have been but for the vigorous 
assault of the army of twenty-seven thousand 
three hundred and forty-eight. 

The postmasters did their best for their chief. 
Under his instructions they procured as many 
signers as they could to the petitions, and then 
having carefully weighed them sent them to 
the culprit member for presentation to the cul- 
prit House. Whether they were weighed again 
in every office through which they passed does 
not appear, In many of the smaller offices the 
only free matter was thé petitions and circulars, 
and in some atthe larger ones they constituted 
more than halfof it. 

But I do not intend to discuss here and now 
the wisdom of abolishing the franking privi- 
lege. That has been done so far as this House 
ean do it, and the bill had my vote. Iam con- 
tent with the vote, and propose to stand by it. 
It will help the Department some to be rid of 
free matter; but it will fall very far short of 
the grand results claimed for it. And Iam 
certain that the Postmaster General has failed 
to apprchend the real causes of the failure of 
his Department to be self-sustaining. 

THE REAL CAUSES OF THR FAILURE. 

The real causes of this failure seem to me to 
be two, namely: First, that in the organization 
of the postal system itself the range of business 
is too various and with too little responsibility 
to those who are expected to employit; and 
second, that there is a great want of business 
talent in its management, whereby it fails to 
accomplish what it otherwise might easily do. 

Upon the first of these causes I do not pro- 
pose now to dwell at any considerable length. 
Tho postal service is a business and nothing 
but a business, and whoever undertakes to un- 
derstand it and to remedy its deficiencies must 
enter upon his work as a business man. Any 
person of seuse who was engaged in the ex- 
press business, making regular trips over a 
certain line, confined to the carrying of partic- 
ular articles only, if he found his business unre- 
munerative would at once consider whether he 
might not increase his profits by extending his 
operations by the carriage of other articles. 

aving necessarily to employ agents to run 
the line, it would be important to find business 
enough to occupy them fully. And he would 
also be likely to consider whether or not the 
terms upon which he was carrying on the busi- 
ness were such as to suit the wishes of his 
employers and to inspire their confidence and 
active support.. He would perceive at once 
that his profits would depend as much upon 
the amount of. business he was enabled to do 
as upon the prices at which it was done. 

Now, I think it will not require argument to 
prove that in these respects the Post Office 

epartment has long been at fault. It does 
not extend the range of its business by carry- 
ing other small packages than such as are now 
carried at moderate rates, so as to increase the 
income, and it has never made itself respons- 
ible for those it does carry in any such manner 
as to inspire public confidence. The people 
employ itto the extent they do only because 
the law compels them to do so. ` It'will take 
a valuable letter and send it by its own agents 
to its destination, provided they will carry it 
safely ; but if they steal it you are left without 
a remedy. There is some attempt to cure this 
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by the money-order system, but it is still a 
halting, half-executed system that has not þe- 
come general. Would it not be easy to increase 
very largely the income of the Department by 
a little attention to these things? Does any 
one doubt that a corporation of business men 
could take the business of the Department into 
their hands and so carry it on as to have not 
only no deficiency, but to make millions for 
themselves over and above expenses? 

Traveling west of the Rocky mountains one 
will observe that business letters are carried 
almost entirely by an express company, and 
the people pay cheerfully ten cents a letter. 
Of this sum the company pays the United 
States three cents for the privilege of doing 
what the Government itself will not do well 
nor allow any one else to do without paying 
the price of doing it. How great an increase 
would there be iu the revenues of the Depart- 
ment if it would do this business as well as 
the express company does it? ‘That it would 
be very considerable every one must see. 

What has happened on the Pacific coast is 
happening all over the country in a greater or 
less degree. The people are finding out all 
sorts of ways for doing their postal business 
more efficiently than the Department does it. 
They know it is a slow coach which allows 
itself to be beaten by private enterprise every- 
where, and they have no hesitation in employ- 
ing other agencies. This is said to be a fast 
age, but the postal service does not prove it. 
‘Lhe mail train is proverbially the slowest train 
on the road. It does not keep up with the 
cattle train. It is constantly tired and stops 
to rest. 

Some years ago I was a subscriber toa New 
York daily paper. It came by mail and I paid 
the postage regularly, though the paper would 
never come regularly. They had a sort of 
intermittent way of bringing it. Sometimes 
it would fail altogether for two or three days, 
and then again two or three of them would 
come at once, though the publisher always 
protested in the strongest manner that he reg- 
ularly put in the office one paperevery day at 
thesame time. Iputup with this pretty well, 
laying it to Providence and other powers which 
are supposed to be to blame for pretty much 
ali the evils that occur in this world, until I 
discovered that a rascally newsman was act- 
ually selling that paper about the streets a 
day before I got it by mail, provided it came at 
all, Then, sir, I gave up the post office per- 
formance entirely; everybody elsedid the same 
thing. That newsman had his papers sent on 
by the express, which of course took the 
fastest trains and did not make stops for dis- 
tribution, but came right through without delay. 
The result is that this business is pretty much 
entirely lost to the Department. i 

À great mail from Chicago for this city passes 
every day through the town of my residence, 
and the train receives there also a mail for 
Washington, but on reaching Detroitthis latter 
is left for one entire day before it comes on, 
for distribution, as it is called. Would any 
business man be stupid enough to carry on 
affairs in that way? A traveler from Michigan 
will reach herein a little more than thirty hours; 
but a letter will be on the way from three to 
five days ordinarily. I cut from the New York 
Globe a letter which is only a specimen of 
what is occurring all the time : 

“The following Iettcr comes from an honest man, 
and every word he says is true. Will not General 
Jones do something for us, or have we to wait on to 
he millennium before the day of a reliable postal 
system i 
Tohe Hditor of the Globe: . 

Yt is dificult to conceive how any people can get 
along without a perfect post office system. We are 
xo humeasurably blessed in this way that we are in 
danger of vaunting ourselves upon our superiority. 

I have just received a paper from your office dated 
Mareh 4. Jt isin an excellent state of preservation. 

Hope on, hopecver. The package and letter which 
left Spruce street on Alarch 2 will undoubtedly reach 


me yet. 

your bread upon the waters, and you shail receive it 
after many days.” City letters and papersaremailed 
to me every day inthe year, and I get them within 
two, three, four, five, six, and seventeen days—some- 
times never! Well, even then.they are well pro- 
served. You sent me six papers last week. I re- 
ceived twol Be patient and give the Department 
time enough, and doubtless the rest will follow here- 


after. J. A. TAYLOR, 
No. 550 west Fifty-Fourth street, New York. 

March 21, 1870. 

What has been the result of this appeal to 
General Jones I'am unable to state, or whether 
that important personage has even conde- 
scended to hear the appeal at all; butit is cer- 
tain that if he can furnish a remedy the appeal 
to Jones will come into universal favor. Mr. 
Taylor is a most exemplary American citizen. 
He exhibits a Christian spirit worthy of ‘all 
imitation. It is clear that he understands that 
the franking privilege is what is the matter, 
though he does not mention it particularly. 
Butthereis no doubt thatis what he means when 
he says “read the Scriptures and be patient.” 
Most excellent advice. Really I do not see 
how a man even of Mr. Taylor's mild disposi- 


Read the Scriptures and be patient, “Cast 


tion could be patient in any other way. Evi- | 


dently he relies entirely upon this prescription. 
He does not even appeal to Jones. 

Tt is a most encouraging thing that this spirit 
of Christian patience is being developed by 
the Post Office Department in a most eminent 
degree. It has reached even the ordinarily 
fault-finding New York Tribune, and is likely 
to prove a great missionary. In that paper 
of the date of December 19 last I find evidence 
of great religious improvement, as follows: 

“The United States mails continue to be carried 
(or miscarried, or not carried at all) with tho most 
exquisite and punctilious irregularity. There is a 
deep growl in St. Louis; thero is a deeper growl in 
New Orleans; there are growls of greater or lessdepth 
in all parts of tho country. For our own part we 
pretty much gave up growling long ago, for it would 

c a waste of our bass vocal resources. When woaro 
in particularly bad humor at some particulariy pro- 
voking disappointment we mean hereafter to solace 
ourselves by reading the last annual report of the 
Postmaster General, which we fancy will not fail to 
satisfy us that all is as it should be—or at least as it 
must be, which amounts to the samo thing.’’ 


This shows a most improving spirit, and 
recognizes fully the value of good reading. It 
does not, however, come quite up to the stand- 


ard of Mr. J. A. Taylor, who proposes to con- | 


fine himself wholly to the Scriptures; but it 
may be safely relied upon that a man who has 
confined himself long to the last annual report 
of the Postmaster General will be sure to con- 
tract a taste for Scripture, and soon resort 
thereto in great humility. 


My friend from Wisconsin is proposing to | 


put the telegraph under the control of this 
Department, and turn that also into a mission- 
ary institution for the teaching of patience and 
self-denial. Sir, I hope not, unless he intends 
also to be appointed Postmaster General. That 
is our sole recousre at present. When the 
mail fails us altogether we can fly to the tele- 
graph and get relief. It would be rank perse- 
cution to take this away. : 

How much of the business that now em- 


| ploys the telegraph would be done through the 


mail, if promptness and dispatch could be 
relied upov. A gentleman doing business for 
a firm in New York was in St. Louis. He 


wrote a letter to his employers every evening, | 


and mailed it promptly. On returning he found 
that the first three letters, sent on as many dif- 
ferent days, all arrived together in the same 
mail. Of course he gave up writing letters to 
go by mail and used the telegraph. And yet 
the Postmaster General wonders that the 
Department does not pay. He is propound- 
ing conundrums to himself and cannot answer 
them. He is dreaming about illustrious Row- 
land Hill, but forgets to send his mails by the 
lightning train. Struggling to lay the deficien- 
cies at the door of Congress he only exposes 
his own. There is a prodigious diligence in 


— 


the appointment office, with little attention 
to carrying the mails with regularity.and dis- 
patch. , : 

Mr. Chairman, I will not. pursue this far- 
ther.. It is not difficult to understand what the 
Post Office Department needs. It needs vigor- 
ous administration. Of political nursing. it 
has more than enough, but of business capacity 
and energetic management there is no sign. 
There needs a master who thinks more of 
the prompt delivery of a letter than of the 
appointment of a clerk from Maryland who 
is charged to Texas. 


Diplomatic and Consular Appropriations. 


REMARKS OF HON. JOON COBURN, 
OF INDIANA, 
Ix tun Hovse or Representatives, 
May 23, 1870, 

On tho bill (H. R. No. 1604) making appropriations 
for tho consular and diplomatio expenses of tho 
Government for the yeanending June 30, 1871, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. COBURN. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment offered provides for a minister to Rome. 
This is right, and on’ this ground: the influ- 
ence of the Roman Government is greater in 
our own and over our own people than that of 
any other in Europe. The queen and Parlia- 
ment of England, the emperor und legisla- 
tive bodies of France, the powers that rule 
Prussia and Russia, all combined, do not exert 
a tithe of the influence within our borders that 
the Pope of Rome does. Through the church 
he presides over, his agents go into every com- - 
munity, and thousands of our people contribute 
to his resources and add to his prestige. We 
cannot deny, we cannot ignore these facts. 

What shall we do as a nation of sensible, 
practical men? Shall we refuse to put our 
agent within that Government, as we do else- 
where, to see and report and treat? In the 
changes and revolutions ahead of us, shall we 
deprive ourselves of all the advantages which 
may be secured by amicable relations? It 
would seem that we should not. We have 
nothing to fear and nothing to hope from the 
physical power of the Pope. No great nation 
ever had. His power never was of that nature. 
It has been, in former times, overshadowing. 
It is still great. Then, let us look at facts as 
they are. The need of a minister at Rome 
seems paramount, moreso than if we had much 
commerce with her people. Wedo nothave the 
commerce of trade with her; but a higher ono, 
the commerce of ideas. The mission of the 
minister is political, the mission of the consul 
iscommercia]. Wecould much better dispense 
with the consul than the minister. If we must 
|| have but one let us have the minister. We want, 
in that place a representative of our intellect, 
our scholarship, our taste, our ‘culture, our 
progress, our republicanism, above all of our 
ij religion. Let him stand up there where the 
| pilgrims of a curious and knowledge-seeking 

world are thronging, to exemplify the vitality, 
the energy, the independence, the power, and 
| the grandeur of the Republic beyond the At- 
| lantic, whose splendid dawn has eclipsed the 
days when the sword of the Scipios dazzled 
and the lyre of Virgil thrilled mankind, 

If we need a political representative any- 
where we need one at Rome—to illustrate 
l as well what we are and what we hope to be, 
|i as to assert our national rights and maintain 
our national honor. Thus we see two great 
and controlling reasons for maintaining a rep- 
resentative there. One is founded upon the 
great influence the Roman Government has 
here; the other is founded upon the great in- 
fluence our minister might exert there. Better 
withdraw our ministers and gend mere consuls 
i| to Costa Rica, Ecuador, the Hawaiian Islands, 
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Hayti, Honduras, Liberia, Paraguay, or Salva- 
dor, where we have only mere commercial re- 
lations, than to such a place as Rome: Ifthe 
question of expense’ arises as to the pay of a 
minister, much more may be saved by with- 
drawing ministers from small States whose 
political ànd moral significance is not to be 
compared with that of Rome. i . 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. B. HAWLEY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Ix tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


May 25, 1870. 

The House having under consideration tho joint 
resolution (S. R.No.121) authorizing the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company to issue its bonds for tho 
construction of its road, and to secure tho same by 
mortgage, and for other purposes~ 


Mr. HAWLEY said: 

Mr, Srpaxrr: Upon a former occasion when 
this joint resolution was before the House for 
consideration I had the honor to submit some 
remarks upon it; and I wish now to say atthe 
outset that I regard this resolution as the most 
important matter that ‘can come before the 
House for final action at the present session. 
T regard the action which Congress may take 
in relation to this Northern Pacific railroad 
as one of the most important questions upon 
which itis our duty to legislate. 

‘In-debating this question ona former day 
_ Ttook oceasion to say that I was not opposed 
to all land grants; that I was not opposed to 
- land grants under all circumstances; that I 
believed they might under some circumstances 
be made with proper limitations and restrictions. 
Upon that occasion I referred tothe grant made 
to the Illinois Central Railroad Company, in 
my own State. That subject has often been 
referred to on this floor. It has often been 
said thatit does not become members from the 
West, and particularly members from the State 
of Ilinois, to ery out-againstland grants. But, 
air, the grant made to the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company was for only six sections to 
the mile, and in the aggregate amounted to 
only two million five hundred thousand acres, 
This NorthernPacific Railroad Company claims 
to-day forty sections tothe mile, which is equal 
to twenty-five thousand six hundred acres per 
mile, for the whole extent of territory through 
which the road passes. 

I propose briefly to review the legislation on 
this subject, because it is claimed by the friends 
of the bill that Congress cannot legitimately 
and rightfully at this time impose any restric- 
tion upon the grant heretofore made. J wish 
to refer, in the first place, to the grants made to 
the Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railroad 
Companies. Prior to the acts granting lands 
to those companies no road in the United 
States, believe, had ever received a land grant 
exceeding ten sections to the mile. In char- 
tering those companies Congress, for the pur- 
pose of securing a railroad from the Missouri 
river to the Pacific ocean, gave them a land 
grant of twenty sections to the mile. Congress 
gave also to these companies 4 money subsidy 
of $16,000 per mile. But, sir, a large portion 
of the country over which the Pacific railroad 
already constructed passes is a desert upon 
which nothing but sage brush can grow. It is 
an inhospitable wilderness, which cannot be 
made the abode of man. Hence, for the pur- 
pose of securing the construction of the first 
railroad to the. Pacific, Congress might well 
aid those companies by a money subsidy. 

In 1864 the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany was chartered. The law chartering the 
company gave it a land grant amounting to 
forty sections per mile. It gave it no money 
subsidy.: That law provided that the work 


should be begun and fifty miles of the road 
completed within two years. It also provided 
that the company should-never have power to 
mortgage its franchises, its road, or its lands. 
The company failed to begin the work as re- 
quired by.the law under which it was organ- 
ized. It came here in 1866, and the time 
within which itshould begin work was extended 
by law two years longer. í 

Mr. Speaker, that was the time when Con- 
gress, having previously, as I contend, made a 
serious mistake in making this land grant, 
should have recovered it by suffering the grant 
to lapse, so that we might again assume the 
control of these lands; and if we saw fit to 
grant them again in limited quantities to this 
company, we might attach such restrictions as 
would secure them forall coming time to actual 
settlers. This grant made by Congress to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company was made 
without limitation, without any restriction, so 
far as the power of sale was concerned. The 
company might hold the lands as long as it 
should choose todoso. It might sell this vast 
domain, amounting to about fifty million acres, 
to one company or several different companies, 
ox retain it itself, as it should choose. It might 
place these lands for all coming time in the 
hands of speculators, and thus prevent actual 
settlers ffom entering upon and enjoying them. 
Congress made, in my judgment, a great mis- 
take when it proposed to convey these lands 
at all to this railroad company, without the 
condition that they should be sold to actual 
settlers at a price not exceeding $2 50 per 
acre, and in quantities not exceeding one hun- 
dred and sixty acres to any One person. 

Not only that, Mr. Speaker, but this railroad 
was not ready to proceed with the work of 
construction, and in 1868 it came to Congress 
again for another extension of time for two 
years, within which it might begin work. It 
came here again in 1869, in the expiring hours 
of the Fortieth Congress, and secured from 
Congress the passage of a joint resolution pro- 
viding that it should have power to mortgage 
its road, and that it need not begin work until 
July, 1870, and that it should construct one 
hundred miles within two years and one hun- 
dred miles a year thereafter until completed. 
Thus it will be seen that three several times 
this Pacific Railroad Company has come to 
Congress since the grant was originally made 
to ask that further rights and privileges should 
be given to it by law. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is said by gentlemen 
upon this floor who are friendly to this joint res 
olution that the country is a vast wilderness 
through which the road passes; that the great 
body of the lands are sterile and the country 
inhospitable ; that the great body of the lands 
may never be susceptible of settlement. I wish 
to call the attention of the House to a report 
made on the 19th of February, 1869, by Mr. 
Stewart, chairman of the Committee on the 
Pacific Railroad in the Senate, a most exhaust- 
ive report on the subject of the Pacific railroads 
and their different branches. I wish to call 
attention particularly to a paragraph in that 
report in respect to the resources of this vast 
country to be affected by this grant to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. I ask 
the Clerk toread the paragraph I have marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


“There are between Lake Superiorand Pugetsound 
and the mouth of the Columbia river five hundred 
thousand square miles of territory, upon the larger 
portion of which the United States Government can 
impress the prosperity, wealth, and power of Illinois. 
itis the winter, wheat region of this continent. It 
is aregion of alternate prairies and pine forests. It 
is aregion rich in coal, iron, gold, silver, and copper. 


It isa region the salubrity of whose climate has made | 


it the sanitarium for consumptives from the Atlantic 
slope. Itis aregion whose Rocky mountain section, 
broken down in its formation so as to be passable by 
loaded ponies, is blessed with a temperature so mild 
that countless herds of cattle range and fatten 
through the winter upon the natural grass within ten 
miles of the summit. Itis a region in all whose val- 


leys peaches, apples, pears, plums, cherries, grapes, 
and sweet potatoes have rapid growth and complete 
maturity, Itisa region so rich in grass and so blessed 
in climate thatit has ever been the home, in winter 
as well as summer, of the buffalo, the elk, and the 
antelope. It has timber, water-power, and stone, 
It has a population of one million four hundred and 
ten thousand people. FHinois possessed no such 
endowment. Her inheritance so amazingly devel- 
oped by railroads was a garden soil, deeply underlaid 
with a thin seam of coal and a deposit of friable sand- 
stone. She had nothingelse. But every element of 
wealth, every condition of social growth and pros- 
perity, exists insuperabundanceand beyond exhaus- 
tion in the territory between Lake Superior and 
Puget sound. For this immense region, embracing 
Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and a part of Wisconsin, railroads can do 
more than they have done for Illinois. If it is dc- 
sirable, therefore, to add to the national population, 
the national industry, and the national wealth; if 
itis desirable to increase the taxable resources of 
the country, to add to its revenues, and to lessen the 
burden of the public debt, by extending it finan- 
cially over thirty-two degrees of longitude in addi- 
tion to the area it now covers; if it is desirable to 
provide cheap bread in perpetuity for the nation 
from winter wheat to be grown with unfailing regu- 
larity, and in crops of from thirty to sixty bushels 
to the acre, between the forty-sixth and the fiftieth 
parallels of latitude, the Government of the United 
tates will surely aid the construction of the North 
Pacific railway, and do for the region between Lake 
Superior and the Pacific ocean what the people of 
illinois have done for the State of Illinois.” 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have caused 
this paragraph of the report made by the Com- 
mittee on the Pacific Railroad of the other 
branch of Congress to be read for the purpose 
of contradicting the statements, so often made 
on this floor and throughout the country, in 
reference to the character of the lands and the 
nature of the country through which this road 
passes. Now, sir, if it be true, as stated by 
this committee of the Senate upon the Pacific 
railrcad—and they have made their report 
after careful and laborious investigation—if it 
be true that this country is such as they repre- 
sent it in their report, I submit to the House 
that there is nota portion of this whole country 
to be compared with it in fruitfulness, and that 
there is not a portion of the whole country to 
be compared with it in point of climate. As 
regards climate, the committee inform us that it 
is a place where the invalids from the various 
sections of our whole country repair for the 
purpose of being restored to health. So. far 
as its crops are concerned, they say that it 
is or will be the great wheat region of the 
United States. They state in this report that 
the lands through which the road runs will pro- 
duce wheat at the rate of from thirty to sixty 
bushels per acre. I ask, then, is it nota better 
country than Illinois? Are we not advised by 
the committee that it isa section of country 
that will produce agricultural products to a 
greater extent than any other portion of our 
land? There is no other portion of our country 
which will produce wheat at the rate of from 
thirty to sixty bushels peracre. You will search 
Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota 
in vain to find any section or belt of country 
that will produce an equal average amount of 
wheat per acre. 

And not only that, but it is a country which 
produces all kinds of fruit in the greatest 
abundance, and it is a land where stock can 
be kept without any housing. The greater 
portion of the country through which this road 
runs has a climate so mild that stock is win- 
tered there without any feeding or shelter. 
And yet gentlemen on this floor urge upon us, 
as a reason why we should give this railroad 
so great a grant of land, that the country isan 
inhospitable wilderness, and say that they de- 
sire to build this road simply that they may 
make another highway from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Mr. Speaker, if that was all that 
was involved in connection with this question 
I would say you may take your forty sections to 
the mile; you may lock them up forever; you 
may sellthem, or keep them, or dispose of them 
as youchoose; but when I have the evidence 
before me that itis as fair aland as ever the sun 
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shone upon, that it is capable of supporting 
as many people to the acre as any land under 
the broad canopy of heaven, I plead for the 
millions of landless men of my own and the 
coming generation, that these lands. may be 
preserved for their occupancy and their homes; 
that they may be for them and for their children, 

Sir, broad as is the public domain, if this 
nation shall go on increasing in numbers as it 
has done during the last fifty years it will not 
be sixty years from now yntil all this vast coun- 
try of the West will be peopled with a popula- 
tion much more densely settled than is the 
population of Illinois to-day. To be convinced 
of this we have only to study the past history 
of this country. Sixty years from now, if our 
future growth shall be commensurate with our 
past, we will have two hundred million people. 
I stated upon a former occasion that I was not 
fearful that the lands of the country would be 
taken away from those who will come after us. 
Nor am I now. Alll ask is that they shall be 
reserved for actual settlers, for those who now 
or hereafter may desire to settle upon the pub- 
lic domain. But, sir, I say frankly, now and 
here, that unless there can be placed upon this 
resolution a restriction requiring these lands 
to be sold to actual settlers for a price not 
exceeding $2 50 anacre, and in quantities not 
exceeding. one hundred and sixty acres to each 
purchaser, I trust this House will have the 
nerve to vote the resolution down. 

The Commissioner ofthe General Land Office, 
in speaking of the rapidity with which the pub- 
lic landsare being settled, estimates that sixty 
thonsand new farms were opened by actual 
settlers in the year 1869, which is about double 
the number of all the land-owners in England, 
as returned by the British census of 1861. 

Sir, it is not true that itis necessary for this 
Congress to give away all the public lands, all 
the public domain owned by this nation to-day. 
Those who come after us will at least have in- 
telligence enough to frame laws for the grant- 
ing of the public domain, if they so desire, and 
we must not consider it as incumbent upon us 
to grant it all without conditions to railroad 
monopolies. I ask the House to contemplate 
for a moment the future condition of the coun- 
try through which this railroad will pass, if you 
shall give them this great body of lands unre- 
stricted. You give the road, as I have said, 
lands amounting to twenty-five thousand six 
hundredacrestothe mile. It stretches through 
three States and four Territories, the road and 
its branches extending a distance of about two 
thousand miles. This law would convey to 
this company a quantity of land amounting to 
about fifty million acres. 

Now, sir, that the danger attending such a 
land grant as. this may be seen, I wish for a 
moment to call the attention of the House to 
the condition of this country to-day so faras its 
railroads are concerned. Sir, in many of the 
States, where there are great railroads in opera- 
tion, they control the policy and legislation of 
such States. I have only to refer to the Cam- 
den and Amboy railroad in New Jersey, to the 
New York Central, and the New York and Brie 
railroads in New York, to the Pennsylvania 
Central, and to the Illinois Central. And, sir, 
J call the attention of the House to the fact that 
it now seems quite probable that at an early day 
the New York Central, the Lake Shore, the 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific, and all the 
branches of the Northwestern road, are to be 
consolidated under one head and under one 
management, and soon such combinations and 
consolidations will, I have no doubt, extend 
across the continent. They are above law and 
heyondlaw. They control freights and the pas- 
senger travel of this country, and, to a great 
extent, they controlitslegislation. Andshould 
this Northern Pacific road be built, I have no 
deubt it would in a very few years be consoli- 
dated with the road now in operation. 


f 


i 


Now, sir, thisrailroad isto extend from Lake 
Superior to Puget sound, a distance of two 
thousand miles, the company owning a belt 
of. land in alternate sections extending eighty 
miles, or in. places where: it is necessary to 
make up deficiencies, extending a distance of 
one hundred and twenty miles, and owning the 
soil over which the road. passes, not. only by 
counties, but by States. ` : 

Sir, I warn gentlemen thatif this grant shall 
be made to this railroad company without re- 


strictions, if Congress shall give to this rail- į 


road company this vast body of lands to be 


absolutely controlled by it for all coming time, | 


or until it sees fit to part with it, you will de- 
liver over the people of these Territories, not 
only while they are Territories, but when they 


become States, bound hand and foot to this | 


monster monopoly. 
But, sir, this road, with its vast empire of 


lands, is not to be controlled simply by Amer- | 


ican citizens, by men of our own blood and 
nation, but they now ask power to mortgage 
these lands. It is estimated that it will cost 
$160,000,000 to construct this railroad. One 


hundred and sixty million dollars of bonds are | 


to be issued, and a mortgage is to be given 
to secure these bonds. T 
sold in Europe; and I submit to the House 
that this railroad will be liable to be sold out, 
every foot of it, every acre of it, to landed 
monopolies in Europe, that shall own and con- 
trol the States and Territories through which 
the road isto pass. I know not how other gen- 
tlemen may regard it, but I regard it as a very 
important matter, as important a matter as 
any that can come before us for our action at 
the present session; and as it is now in our 
power, I trust that we shall secure this vast in- 
heritance to the actual settlers of this country. 

I wish, however, to offer further testimony 
in reference to the character of these lands; 
and I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read a 
paragraph from the report of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office for the year 1869 
in reference to the character of the country, 
its products and its climate. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

“The undeveloped resources of this company are 
attracting the attention of capitalists. Its landed 
subsidy is double that of the Union Pacific road. 
Comparatively a very small proportion of its line 
runs through an elevated region. Governor Stevens 
was of the opinion that not morc than one fifth of 
the land from Red river to Puget sound is inarable, 


and that this is largely made up of mountains cov- 
ered with valuable timber. It is evident that an 


immense agricultural area is here awaiting develop- | 


ment. The great wheat-growing regions on the left 
bank of the upper Missouri promise speedy settic- 
ment upon the openingof an avenue for the trans- 
portation of their products to market. Each section 
of the road as it is completed will from local trafic 
alone find ample returns forits investment.” 

Mr. HAWLEY. Now it will be seen that 
this country through which this road passes 
is not only rich or will become rich in agricul- 
tural productions when it shall be settled, but 
it alternates in prairie land and timber land. 


The Territory of Washington itself contains | 


about one half prairie land and one half tim- 
ber land; and in a great part of this region of 
country through which the road runs iron, 
coal, silver, gold, and copper abound, making it 
notonly a land that may become a laud of homes 
and harvests, a land for the tiller of the soil. 
but a land yielding wealth to the miner and 
artisan. It contains fine grazing lands and 
magnificent forests ; it combines all the ele- 
ments that are necessary to the growth 
prosperity of a great people—a people who, 
so far as the material resources are concerned, 


he bonds are to be | 


7 


and | 


will be independent of all other people upon | 


the face of the earth. 
Sir, you may search in vain, not only the map 
of your own country, but the map of all othe 


countries, to find a region equal in extent with | 
ub | 
go to make up a great people, as the region i 


this, containing so many of the elements t 


through which this proposed railroad will pass. 
Now, let us look for a moment at the portion 
of country lying farto the west. through which 
this proposed railroad is to pass. - 

Mr. FARNSWORTH: : Will my colleague 
[ Mr. Haw zy] allow me to have read what the 
first board of directors of this railroad company 
estimated this grant to be worth? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will. : 

Mr. FARNSWORTH., I ask the Clerk to 
read what I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

* To construct this road Congress, by an act of the 


last session, made a most munificent grant of twenty 
square miles of land, or twelvo thousand eight bhun- 


|| dred acres for each mile of the road through Wiscon- 


sin, Minnesota, and Oregon, and forty square miles, 
ortwenty-five thousand six hundred acres, for each 
mile of the road through Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
and Washington Territories, making an aggregate 
of forty-seven million three hundred and sixty thou- 
sand acres for the whole grant. 

“These lands, when the road shall be built and the 

business fairly started, including town and station 
sites, would certainly average ten dollars per acre, 
making thesum of $473,600,000. 
_ “Supposing theconstruction of the roadshouldcost 
$60,000 per mile, the entire cost at this rate would be 
$120,000,000, leaving to the shareholdersan excess of 
clear profit from the lands alone of $853,600,000 

* This estimate of $60,000 per mile as the cost of the 
road was liberal, in view of the vast quantities of 
material for its construction found along the route, 
including exhaustless mines of iron of the best qual- 
ity which could be turned into rails. 

“And the estimate at ten dollars per acre as the 
value of the land is reasonable, when those lands are 
compared with the grant made for the construction 
of the Ilinois Central railroad, 

- © Thelands granted to thiscompany have not been 
culled and selected, but are emphatically new lands, 
while the Illinois graut was of lands which had been 
many years in the market, much of them having 
been graced down to twelve and ahalf cents per acre; 
yet no sooner was the road completed than those 
shilling lands at once rose in value to twenty dollars, 
thirty dollars, fifty dollars, and even $100 per acre, 
pad from them that road was now.in successful oper- 
ation, - 2 

“With perseverance and energy, backed by the 
means at their command, this road could easily be 
completed and in full operation, with a telegraph 
accompanying it, within seven years; and atthisrate 
costing, as already estimated, $120,000,000, the pro- 
ceeds of the lands would yield to the shareholders, 
after reimbursing the whole of the original outlay, 
more than one hundred per cent. upon the capital, 
leaving out of view the earnings of the road.” 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. That is the estimate 
of the board of directors of this railroad com- 
pany, that this grant is worth $350,000,000 
more than the whole road will cost. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam much indebted to my 
colleague [Mr. I'annsworru] for furnishing me 
with evidence so pertinent to the subject upon 
which I am now addressing the House. 

When interrupted by my colleague [Mr. 
Farxswortn] I was going on to speak of the 
character of the country along the western por- 
tion of this. road, along the Pacifc ocean and 
Puget sound, where this road is to terminate. 
It appears by the report of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office that Puget sound 
has ashore line of fifteen hundred miles. And 
from all the information I can obtain upon the 
subject | am impressed with the conviction that 
there is no portion of this country, perhaps of 
the globe, that furnishes so fine a harbor. It 
is a region of country combining magnificent 
facilities for water transportation with all the 
advantages of a rich soiland a mild and health- 
ful climate. and the day is not far distant when 
it mast be densely populated. 

Now, gentlemen will observe that this road 
not only rans to Portland, in Oregon, but its 
branch runs to Paget sound, and to any point 
upon Paget sound to which this company may 
see fitto build it. If this joint resolution be- 
comes a law it wifl be entitled for the main 
road and this branch to forty sections of land 
to each mile. It will beseen at once that thev 
can take up all the odd-numbered sections of 
land along ihe whole shore line, not only of 
Paget sound, but of a great part of the Pacifc 


j coast in the northern part of Oregon and in ibe 


‘Territory of Washington. _ 
i wish gentlemen of the House to particu» 
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larly observe this fact: this company is allowed 
by the terms of the joint resolution to go adis- 
tance:of one hundred and twenty miles to make 
up any deficiency in this or former grants. They 
will-make up any deficiency where the most 
valuable lands are to. be found, and upon those | 
lands the company will fix its own price, which 
every man desiring to. settle upon them will 
have to pay. 

There is another fact important to be con- | 
sidered. In constructing its branch to Puget | 
sound this company has power to diverge at | 
any convenient point which it may select upon | 
its main line. This branch may start at a | 
point, six, hundred or a thousand or fifteen 
hundred miles east of the Pacific ocean. ‘There | 
is nothing in the resolution to limit the com- 
pany. in. fixing the point at which the branch | 
shail diverge. ` For this reason the grant itself | 
is unlimited, and may embrace seventy-five or 
more millions of acres. I call the attention 
of gentlemen particularly to the provision of 
the resolution in this respect. There is no 
indication whatever as to the point where the 
branch road shall diverge from the main line 
to. go to Puget sound. he resolution con- 
tains no restriction in this respect; and for 
the whole extent of that branch, whatever its 
length, the company is entitled under this res- 
olution to a grant of forty sections per mile 
for its construction, à 

Ido not wish to have my position on this 
resolution misunderstood. J say frankly and 
openly that unless we can now insert in it 
some restriction, unless we can restrict the 
company to the sale of these lands to actual 
setilers upon the terms I have designated in 
my amendment, I hope the resolution will be 
defeated. I think the defeat of the resolution 
in any event would conduce to the interests of 
ihe country. I think this grant was too large in 
the first place. ‘Tho subsidy of lands made to 
this company is far greater than the subsidy of 
lands and money combined made to the com- 
panies that have already. completed a line of 
railroad to the Pacific. 

The highest elevation to bo reached on the 
whole line of this road is only alittle over five 
thousand feet, while on tho road now built the 
elevation rises to more than eight- thousand 
feet above the sea. In the construction of the 
road already built all supplies and materials 
had to be transported over great distances at 
sreat expense. In the construction of the 

orthern Pacific road the country through 
which itis to pass is exceedingly well adapted 
for the cheap construction of a railroad, Bo- 
sides this the region of country through which 
it is to be built abounds in coal, iron, and tim- 
ber in inexhaustible quantities, thus furnishing 
‘he ehenpsst possible materials for building the 
road. i 

These lands are valuable; they furnish homes 
for settlers. On the opening of the road, if 
the land could be purchased by actual settlers 
at alow price, they would rush into the coun- 
try in: great numbers; and these settlers locat- 
ing along the line of the road would furnish it 
a business which must be immensely profitable. 
But the road already constructed runs to a 
large extent through: an inhospitable wilder- 
ness where settlers can never live. . The lands 
through that region of country arè consequently 
of no valueand can never furnish any business 
whatever to the road. Hence I say that this 
land subsidy of forty sections to the mile is of 
much greater value than the whole subsidy of 
lands and money which was given for the con- 
struction of the Pacific railroad already built. 

I believe the true policy of Congress is to 
refuse any further aid to this company. If the 
company cannot build the road. upon the terms 
already defined by existing laws let this grant 
lapse ; and when Congress makes another grant 


of lands, let it be for half the quantity hereto- 
fore granted, and give the company the pro- 


ceeds of the odd-numbered ‘seetions, instead 
of vesting them with the control of thé lands. 
Linsist, sir, that Congress ought never to de- 
part from this rule: Congress ought never to 
give to any railroad company or any corpora- 
tion whatever the control of a single foot of the 
public-lands in this country. If railroads must 
be aided, let them be aided by the money that 
shall be received from the sale to actual settlers 
of the odd-numbered sections and within rea- 
sonable limits. 

The enormity of this grant is seen in the fact 
that its own board of directors, as has been 
already shown, estimated the grant to be worth 
$350,000,000 more than it would cost to con- 
struct the entire road. Such a grant as this is 
wholly indefensible upon. any principle what- 
ever, and I can only do justice to the subject 
by saying that it issimply monstrous—a bald, 
naked swindle. A grant to a railroad company 
of forty sections per mile is simply enormous. 
It is a grant that ought never to be made. 
Congress owes it to itself and to the poor men 
of this country to recover, if it can by honor- 
able means, the grant which it has made to 
this railroad company. If the company shall 
fail to go on and complete the road under the 
terms and conditions of the existing law, the 
grant will be recovered by operation of law. 
As yet, so far as I am advised, nothing what- 
ever has been done toward its construction. 

Sir, this country is great in all the elements 
that go to make up a powerful nation. It is 
great in the character of its people; it is great 
in its sources of wealth. It may aid railroads, 
if it will, by money. But, sir, man, with all 
his achievements, with all his endowments, 
even in this age when he binds oceans together 
by railroads, when the telegraph bears his 
thoughts as upon the lightning’s wing round 
the world; man, with all his wisdom, cannot 
create one foot of land. Notone foot of land 
has been created since the morning of the first 
day. ‘Then let us see to it that the lands we 
now have are reserved forthe actual settler. 
If you wish to aid a railroad company do it by 
money, money derived from the sale of these 
lands to actual settlers; but do not give them 
to be locked up by powerful monopolies. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that my amendment, 
fixing the price at which these lands shall be 
sold to actual settlers at $2 60 per acre, pro- 
viding that in no case shall they be sold to 
other than actual settlers in quantities not 
exceeding one hundred and sixty acres to one 
person, will be attached to this resolution. If 
this company does not see fit to take the grant 
with that condition attached to it, let it refuse 
it. Ifit takes the grant we have the power to 
impose this condition. While we may not have 
power to impose this condition upon the lands 
originally granted to this company as an inde- 

endent proposition, yet if it desires further 
egislation, if it desires we shall aid it still fur- 
ther in the construction of this road, we have 
the power, and we ought to impose these re- 
strictions upon it; and if it takes the grant, 
let it take it subject to these conditions. 


Fifteenth Amendment. 


REMARKS OF HON. W. TOWNSEND, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
May 27, 1870, 

The House having under consideration tho bill (H. 
R. No. 1298) ontitled “An act to enforce the right 
of citizens of the United States to vote in the sev- 
eral States of the Union, and for other purposes, 
Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, the appre- 

hension of the gentlemen on the other side of 

the House that this bill will perpetuate the pre- 
dominance of the Republican party of the coun- 
try is, I trast, not without foundation. Itisa 


bill to secure to all men the rights to which 
they are entitled under tho- fifteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution, and as the persons 
who were denied the privilege of the ballot 
and eligibility to office before that amendment 
was ratified were deprived of that enjoyment by 
the Democratic party, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the newly-enfranchised citizens will 
not be likely to Support the party that oppressed 
them. ‘ 

The fifteenth amendment gave to the col- 
ored race the right to vote and tohold office; but 
as constitutions are but declarations of rights 
and duties,and point out the means whereby 
those rights and duties may be secured. and 
enforced, it yet remains necessary that there 
should be appropriate legislation to effect the 
same. The situation of political affairs at the 
South since theratification of thatamendment, 
as manifested in the obstruction to registra- 
tion of colored: voters who are entitled to the 
ballot, and the attempts to intimidate them 
from voting, show conclusively that somestrin- 
gent law is necessary to neutralize the deep- 
rooted prejudice of the white race there against 
the négro, and that the only means of the latter 
to secure his dearest privileges are to be found 
in national legislation. This security cannot 
be obtained through State legislation, for where 
the laws are made by an oppressing race they 
will not do justice to the oppressed. South- 
ern legislation was always hostile to thenegro 
and still remains so. Southern politicians 
and men in power have not yet accepted the 
situation of affairs, and hence arises the neces- 
sity of enacting this law. 

This act provides— 

“ That all citizens of tho United States who aro or 
shall .bo qualified by law to voto at any election by 
tho people in any. State, Torritory, district, county, 
city, parish, township, school district, municipality, 
or other torritorial subdivision, shall bo allowed to 
voto at all such elections, without distinction of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude, any con- 
stitution, law, custom, usage, or regulation of any 
State or Territory, or by or under its authority, to 
the contrary notwithstanding,” j 

Tt punishes with fine and imprisonment any 
person who shall by force or intimidation pre- 
vent any citizen from taking the proper means 
to qualify himself to vote. It also provides-— 


“ That if any person shall prevent, hinder, control, 
or intimidate, or shall attempt to prevent, hinder, 
control, or intimidate any person from exercising or 
in oxorcising the right of suffrage, to whom tho right 
of suffrage is secured or guarantied by tho fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
by moans of bribory, threats, or threats of depriving 
such person’ of employment or occupation, or of 
ejecting such person from rented houses, land, or 
othor property, or by threats of refusing to renew 
leases or contracts for labor, or by threats of violenco 
to himself or family, such person so offending shall 
bo dcemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on 
conviction thereof, be fined not less than $500, or bo 
imprisoned not less than one month and not more 
than one year, or both, at the discrotion of the court.” 


_ It strikes a deadly blow at the Kuklux Klans 
that are continually interfering in a murder- 
ous manner with elections, by making it a 
penal offense to go disguised to intimidate any 
citizen with intent to hinder his free exercise 
or enjoyment of any right or privilege granted 
or secured to him by the Constitution. It gives 
to all persons equal benefit of all laws and pro- 
ceedings for the security of person and prop- 
erty as fullyas is now enjoyed by white persons, 
and prevents the unequal taxation of immi- 
grants to this country. 

To enforee these and other provisions it 
gives jurisdiction to the national courts of 
offenses against the act, and provides that the 
President shall have power to employ the land 
and naval forces when necessary to aid in the 
enforcement of judicial process underthe act. 

The allegation of gentlemen of the Demo- 
cratic party that it is unconstitutional is un- 
sound, for it is an act not to annul or destroy 
the Constitution, but to preserve and defend 
it, and to secure according to its true intent 
and meaning the rights and privileges therein 
granted, It cannot engender antagonism be- 
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tween races, its whole scope and force being 
to prevent injustice, whether to white or black, 
and to destroy antagonism. It does not ele- 
vate one race above another; it gives no exclu- 
sive privileges, but in obedience to the Consti- 
tution it secures equality under the Constitution 
to all. There is contained in it no deprivation 
of any man’s rights, nor any infringement of 
his liberties, nor encroachment upon his priv- 
ileges. It is a practical declaration of the 
principles upon which our Government was 
founded, some of which have been lying too 
long in abeyance or overridden by State laws. 
No infraction of State rights can be found in 
it; but itis intended to enforce a provision of 
the Constitution, that fundamental law which 
overrides State enactments and is the supreme 
law of the land. In its operation it aims not 
at the innocent, but only at the guilty; it will 
prevent no qualified voter from exercising his 
inestimable prerogative, but is intended to 
shield all, black and white, rich and poor, 
from the mischievous and wicked efforts of bad 
men, desiring to prevent them from the enjoy- 
ment of that ballot which is alike the sword 
and shield of every citizen. It is in fact but a 
reiteration of the fifteenth amendment, followed 
up by the means of its enforcement. 

A law so well calculated to secure equal priv- 
ileges to all people should certainly receive no 
opposition atthe hands of the Democratic party, 
whose ancient boast was that it was formed to 
secure equalrights to all. That party has, how- 
ever, fallen from its highestate. By ifs southern 
wing endeavoring to destroy the Union, and its 
northern wing sympathizing with the effort, it 
has lost its supremacy in the Government, but 
hopes to regain it by interference with free 
elections and preventing the negro from enjoy- 
ing his right to vote. Hence the disturbances 
at southern elections which have been so often 
shown in the contested-election cases that have 
been before the House this session, and hence 
the wicked operations of the Kuklux Klans and 
the murder of unoffending citizens endeavoring 
to exercise the rights guarantied to them by 
the fifteenth amendment. 

This act strikes at all such iniquities. It 
takes away no man’s prerogatives, but secures 
to every one, without regard to race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude, his constitu- 
tional privileges. Certainly no one who wishes 
to see the Constitution carried out in its fall 
intent and meaning should refuse to support 
this bill, for where there are rights conferred 
there ought to be means to secure their enjoy- 
ment, and penalties to punish their violation. 

The negro race, downtrodden and long held 
in chattel slavery, has at last been placed by 
the fifteenth amendment on the same platform 
with other citizens, and this law is only in- 
tended to secure his just and constitutional 
position thereon. Every one who may be actu- 
ated by sentiments of justice and humanity 
should rejoice at the destruction of the great 
oppression under which that race groaned for 
two and a half centuries, and should hail with 
joy, as every true Republican does, the advent 
of that hour which secures to every individual 
in the land, of whatever race or color, the ‘‘in- 
alienable rights’? which were declared to be 
t self-evident truths’? by the great Declara- 
tion. I shall vote for the bill. 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOHN C. CONNER, | 
OF TEXAS, | 

Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, | 
May 27, 1870, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 1293) to enforce the right of | 


| 

Í 

* citizens of the United States to vote in the several | 
Siates of this Union, and for other purposes. j 

I 


| the State. 


Mr. CONNER. Mr. Speaker, while I am 
thoroughly conscious of the fact that whatever | 


I may say will have little to do in staying the 
tide of fanaticism that seems to characterize 
this House, or change in the slightest degree 


the determination of the Republican party 


to exhaust every means that legislation can 
afford to perpetuate their power, yet I cannot 
permit this bill to become a law without first 
placing upon record my solemn protest, in the 
name of the people of the South, for whose 
special benefit it is intended. 

Since the commencement of the present ses- 
sion of Congress much has been said by the 
misrepresentatives of that section, both in and 
out of Congress, that demands criticism at my 
hands, and it is to those statements that I shall 
particularly address myself. 

I hear from scores of partisan lips, and read 
from scores of partisan papers, appeals to the 
people of the North to adopt more stringent 
measures toward the people of the South. 
They cry for protection of life and property 
and the freedom of speech; and among all the 
States of that unhappy and unfortunate sec- 
tion there is none against which the denuncia- 
tions are more bitter than against Texas ; and 
throughout that vast Commonwealth the district 
which I have the honor to represent is said by 
those self-constituted slanderers and accusers 
to bethemostlawless. But, sir, their statements 
are general. ‘hey say that many lives have 
been sacrificed in that section ; but in no sin- 
gle instance, either upon this floor or else- 
where, have I heard of a particular case being 
referred to. Let them specify their cases of 
political persecution, and so far as my district 
is concerned I am here to meet the charge. 

I call upon my Republican colleagues to cite 
me to a single instance where any man for the 
past twelve months has been subjected to the 
slightest molestation, by intimidation or other- 
wise, on account of his political views in the 
State of Texas. I know of but one circum- 
stance of the kind, that of my own case. I 
was arrested while making the canvass for a 
seat upon this floor, and not only prevented 
from speaking, but actually thrown into prison 
for expressions used in debate; but I have yet 
to learn that my arrest is charged to the account 
of the Kuklux. In this connection I wish to 


I say, and Ido it conscientiously, under the self- 


imposed solemnity of an oath, that during a 
three years’ sojourn in Texas since the close 
of the war, in which I have visited nearly every 
portion of the State, mingling freely with the 
people, and the old original confederate ele- 
ment at that, I have my first masked man to 
see and my first disturbance to witness. 

I have read with pain and mortification the 
accounts in the northern papers of lawlessness 
and crime in Texas. There are those who 
would teach the northern people to believe that 
we are an alien and a savage race, thirsting for 
the blood of all political opponents. Great 
God! have reason, truth, and justice ceased to 
find a resting-place in the minds and hearts of 
the American people? 

For two long years, without officers, without 
courts, and despite the fomenters of political 
discord and social strife, and in the face of a 
despotism that would have made Nero blush, 
have the Texas people enforced order, vindi- 
cated law, and preserved the peace. The only 
real sufferers are the best citizens of the State. 
The country cannot know, and this House never 
will know, the taunts and jeers that those citi- 


i| zens have received at the hands of those infa- 


mous spies, operating in the interest of the des- 
potism that has so long controlled and cursed 
I know that murders have been 


'| committed in Texas, and in many instances 


the perpetrators of the crime have escaped 
arrest. Few of the murderers were citizens of 
the State ; on the contrary, they were generally 
itinerant vagabonds, fugitives from justice, who 
had been driven from the older States by the 
avenging officers of the law, and who sought 


and obtained refuge under and protection by 
the absolute tyranny of military rule: I know 
of men standing charged with high crimes in 
the older. States who were, when I left Texas, 
in favor with the authorities there. 

I will particularize one case. An infamous 
and depraved wretch, an escaped convict of 
the Georgia penitentiary, a notorious adulterer 
and known murderer in Texas, who stands 
charged to-day in the civil courts of that State 
with the last and greatest crime, was when I 
left supported by that merciful dispenser of 
human justice, the military power of the State. 
But, sir, that was not all. It did not stop with 
his being turned loose upon community, but, 
with hands dripping with the blood of a citizen 
of Texas, whom he had most cruelly, most 
cowardly, and most maliciously murdered, to 
say nothing of his open and notorious adultery 
or his former career in the Georgia peniten- 
tiary—this cool, calculating, and villainous 
murderer was forced upon a quiet, peaceful, 
and industrious community, amid the very 
scenes of his outrages, as an officer of the law, 
by the stern decree of a military order. I could 
mention numerous instances of this kind that 
have fallen under my immediate observation. 
I regard it useless, and shall not detain the 
House with their recital. I might say, how- 
ever, that the murder referred to, with the 
neglect or failure ta punish the same, was 
eredited to the account of lawlessness and 
crime, and charged to the people of Texas. 

A distinguished citizen of Texas, inthecourse 
of a carefully prepared speech delivered a few 
days since, says: 

“Not less than ten thousand loyal hearts have 
ceased. to beat since the surrender of Lee’s army 
within the limits of the lato confederacy simply 
because they wero true to the Goverument.” 

Many men have been killed in the South 
since the close of the war, and many have been 
killed in Texas; but when the distinguished 
gentleman places the number at ten thousand 
he assumes, in my judgment, what the facts do 
not warrant; and when he claims that these 
men were the victims of political persecution 
he asserts what I know, so far as the State of 
Texas is concerned, to be unsupported by evi- 
dence. If the truth could be known, (would to 
God Congress would provide some means by 
which an official statement could be had!) you 
would find among the victims of assassination 
in Texas since the close of the war ten men 
who had gone with the confederacy to one who 
had remained true to the Union. 

Recent dispatches give an account of the 
massacre by the Indians on the frontier of my 
distfict of forty families, numbering in the 
aggregate two hundred souls. Since Congress 
began this debate hundreds of American citi- 
zens have been murdered by the savages on 
the frontiers of Texas, a million of property 
destroyed, women and children carried into 
captivity, and it is all charged to the account 
of politics and used as an argument against 
the Texas people by one of ber honored citi- 
zens. A mail never reaches me from the 
frontier of my district that does not bring 
the sad intelligence of some Indian outrage. 
Previous to the war our frontier was rapidly 
extending, and the visit of the Comanche was 
of rare occurrence. Then the Army was em- 
ployed for the purposes of frontier defense. 
Since the war the advanced settlements have 
been gradually driven back. Slowly but surely 
have those brave and manly sons of toil been 
compelled to abandon their homes and their 
habitations. Every light of the moon that 
frontier is visited by roving bands of thieving, 
murderous savages. You may travel for hun- 
dreds of miles upon that frontier without en- 
countering a single soldier. Why is it so? 
What excuse can we offer to the country for 
this? It cannot be on account of an insuffi- 
cieney of our military force; for before the 
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war, with the same frontier, the. Army with 
half its: present strength was enabled. to-afford 
and did afford protection to the settlements, 

No, six; it cannot be attributed to. an. insuf- 
ficient. numberof men upon the rolls, orbe- 
cause those men, ifleft to the: discharge of the 
duties. that legitimately belong to. an army, 
would: be unequal tothe task. But, sir, the 
delinquency is to be found in the unwise and 
unnatural distribution of those troops. I said 
that you might. travel for. hundreds of miles 
upon: the frontier of my district without en- 
countering.a single soldier, and that is true., 
How different in the interior. In the most 
densely: populated. portions of the district 
troops:are to be found in abundance. Every 
city and large town is supplied with a garrison. 
Bastiles at all important points, and military 
commissions in full blast. . Not content with 
your partisan courts and illiterate negro juries, 
you must erect. your altars of sacrifice in the 
form of. a military commission—tribunals 
unknown to the Constitution and at war with 
the spirit and genius of our institutions, before 
which American. citizens are arraigned and 
tried. I desired to call the attention of this 
House to these facts. I do not believe that 
they are generally understood. I do not be- 
lieve that the American people are prepared 
to indorse, much less sustain, a policy that 
abandons a whole frontier to the mercy of the 
savage Indians, and at the same time quarters 
troops at all the principal towns and cities for 
the purpose of enforcing an odious policy or 
sustaining a mushroom party in power, - 

The distinguished citizen of Texas, in the 
sane speech, says very truly: 

“The administration, nay, the systomntic ovasion 
of the law has become so much a farce throughout 
the South that any assumption of an filusion to tho 
austero majesty which onco charactorized the halls 
of justice only provokes derision.” 

In that he is undoubtedly correct. The 
courts of Texas, with judges upon the bench 
who spell the Omnipotent with two d’s and a 
little g, sheriffs who can neither read nor write, 
and twelve gentlemen of color in the jury-box 
fresh from the cotton-field, removed but ono 
generation from cannibalism, who do not and 
cannot understand or appreciate the solemn 
obligatious of an oath, are indeed Well calcu- 
lated to provoke derision. 

Again, the distinguished citizen says: _ 

“In many soctions of the country chiefs or cap- 
tains of gangs aro, or wero but recently, frequently 
scen at tho head of ono or two hundred men, heavily 
armed and disguisod, and a strangor would suppose 
the forces permanent military commands, or at loast 
commands on public duty; but though mounted and 
their animals always in good condition they have no 
comnaissariut, no Ramer ea nor has any one 
known to hayo sold them either provisions or prov- 
ender, nor yetdotheysteal, Nosignofencampment 
has ever been found onthe lino of their march. . Tho 
communities in which they sports pretend. not to 
know who they are or whence they come. They speak 
of them as desperate characters who have drifted in 
from other States and who. are too strong for the citi- 
zens, who affect to standin awe of them. Butreally 
they are not strangers, except when in disguise. They 
rise up fully armed and equipped in the very com- 
munity wherethe chief proposes to operate, and when 
the work is done tho force disbands and disappears. 

 Lhecomm unity absorbs them completely. Bach mem- 
berreturnsto his own home, orif perchancea stranger 
be among them he finds-a seat at overy table, a bed 
in-every house, and a horse ready saddled in every 
stable to aid in his escape if pursued.” 

Mr. Speaker, it pains me to take.issue with 
the honorable gentleman on a question of fact. 
Tam ever anxious to meet my political oppo- 
nents with an exchange of views; but I much 
prefer, as a general rule, to suffer a misrepre- 
sentation to pass thas to simply meet it with 
a flat denial. But, sir, in this instance the 
pleading cry, the solemn wail, the heart-rend- 
ing prayer of a brave, w generous, and a now 
loyal people, who stand weeping but. not trem- 
bling over the grave where their liberties. are 
buried, is borne to me by every breeze that 
comes up from that land of the oppressed that 
Ihave learned to Jove so well, admonishing 


meio speak for those who cannot speak for 
themselves... I. shall not say that the distin- 
guished citizen bas slandered a people from 
whose honest labor and years of toil--he: has 
been enabled to. reap a princely fortune. I 


shall not say, as did a prominent Texas Repub- 


lican in -my presence recently, that the distin- 
guished: gentleman has gone crazy. upon the 
subject of lawlessness and crime. But I shall 
call attention to a few facts. that may in some 
degree serve to explain the motives of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, At the late election in 
Texas fifty-odd thousand Democratic voters 
remained away from the polls. They did this 
contrary to my advice, and are now reaping 
the reward of their indifference. 

Well does the gentleman know that atthe 
next general election those citizens, with an 
auxiliary of twenty-five thousand who have 
since been enfranchised, will march with un- 
broken tread to the polls and by the force of 
Democratie ballots drive him and all others 
who misrepresent them into retirement. Hence 
I am constrained to believe that in histroubled 
dreams, like those of the opium eater, he has 
mistaken. Democratic ballots for Springfield 
rifles, and political deaths for the sacrifice of 
human lives. Be that as it may, I am certain 
that the gentleman’s most remarkable state- 
ment will contain news for the Texas people. 
I never met one of those warlike battalions of 
masked men, and I call upon my Republican 
colleagues to tell this House whether they ever 
met them. During my visits North, particu- 
larly upon the eve of a general election, Ihave 
often heard of their existence, but I have the 
first man yet to meet who ever saw them. 
You, gentlemen from Maine, go ask Major 
Carter and Colonel Whiting; you, gentlemen 
from Pennsylvania, go ask Major Morrow and 
Colonel Schwenk; you, gentlemen from Indi- 
ana, goask Colonel Johnson, Colonel Terrell, 
and Colonel Stewart; you, gentlemen from 
Rhode Island, go ask Major Curtis; you, gen- 
tlemen from New York, go ask Colonel Ellis 
and Captain Van Antwerp; you, gentlemen 
from Massachusetts, go ask Dr. Webster and 
Major Whitemore; and you, gentlemen from 
Ohio, ask General Mason and Captain Hood. 
Go ask these officers of the Army, stationed 
as they have been for the past two years in 
Texas, and whose polities, if they have any, 
are in sympathy with the majority upon this 
floor, whether they ever met those hostile regi- 
ments. I know, sir, that desperate men have 
appeared in Texas. We had our Bickerstaff, 
our Lee, our Peacock, and our Baker, each 
having six or eight associates. Who was it 
that dispersed these bands? Who was it that 
hunted down and killed these desperadoes? 
The citizens of my district and the very 
men whom the distinguished gentleman calls 
rebels. I am finding no fault with the troops. 
I think they did the best they could; but, sir, 
with a single exception, every one of these des- 
peradoes fell by the hand of a citizen. Why 
was it those lawless characters ever obtained 
a foothold in Texas? It was because you filled 
your civil offices with a worthless set of vaga- 
bonds who were unable to command the re- 
spect of the people or the fear of the des- 
perado. 

Let me follow the distinguished gentleman. 
Following the statement just quoted he says: 

“Tho next business in order after a victim is dis- 
patched is to hold a public meeting and pass indig- 
nation resolutions, and to offer their services to the 
authorities to ferret out and apprehend the perpe- 
trators of the crime.’? i 

Could there be anything more unkind or 
more morally degrading in an old Texanthan 
that? What have the people of Texas done 
to merit. such a rebuke at the hands of one of 
their honored citizens? .One moment he curses 
them for their alleged disregard of the law, and 
in the very next breath he damns them for 


their desire to enforce it. Too inconsistent 
for a statesman and too indiscreet for a poli- 
tician, his statements are not only inconsistent, 
but his speech throughout breathes a spirit of 
vindictive and malicious pérsecution that can- 
not be-misunderstood... The life of the distin- 
guished gentleman is of itself a complete and 
sufficient answer to his speech. A bold and 
outspoken Union man, he has lived and re- 
sided among the Texas people since his early 
youth. He even remained there during the 
war; his loyalty to the United States was never 
quecuoned, and yet he lives. The hand of the 

estroyer was never laid upon his vast estate 
or the quietness of his slumbers broken. Since 
the war he has been known throughout Texas 
as a most violent Republican politician, and 
during all that time he has been gradually 
growing richer, while the chains which bind 
the Texas people have been gradually growing 
stronger. 

Some leading gentlemen seem to be hard to 
please.. A prominent citizen of Indiana in a 
late speech complains bitterly of the rebels of 
Texas for not voting at the late election. He 
says: e 

* I will state what I beliove to bethecondition of 
Texas. Owing to the fact that Congress required 
that before she should come in she should ratity tho 
fifteenth amendment, both parties in Texas wore 
compelled to place themselves on that basis. The 
result was that the rebels in great part took no part 
in that election. They wanted Texas to come in, 
and they were willing that the Republicans should 
carry the election for that purpose; and it was a con- 
test between two good Republicans for Governor.” 

And yet the speeches of both these leading 
citizens were one melancholy burden of com- 
plaint against the people of Georgia because 
they did vote. Sir, there is no use of longer 
disguising the fact. This unparalleled legisla- 
tion, this desperate attempt to perpetuate a 
party in power, is revolution; yea, it is treason 
against republican institutions. Why trifle with 
the country? Why insult the intelligence of 
the people by a display of pretended patriotism 
under the assumed name of loyalty? If it is 
the establishment of negroes and ‘‘iron-clad”’ 
white men in the State and municipal offices 
of the South that you want, say so. If your 
object is to provide for a sure return-of Repub- 
licans to this House from the States of the 
South instruct the Secretary of War to appoint 
them by special order, for their seats here are 
so far removed from any suspicion of the pop- 
ular will that they might quite as well be so 
determined. 

I return to the speech of the distinguished 
citizen of Texas. Again, speaking of the mili- 
tary governments of the South, he says: 

“Now, nothing is better understood throughout 
the country than that whatever powers may or may 
nothaye been conferred by the laws upon therespect- 
ive military commanders ofthe several districts their 
governments were in no proper sense military gov- 
ernments. [he generals, scarcely without an excep- 
tion, left intact the rebel State governments which 
they found on taking command, and allowed them 
to remain in office during the process of reconstruc- 
tion, giving to the State organizations full scope and 
action in all matters civil and criminal, except in 
legislation.” 

How he dares record such astatementis more 
than I am able to conjecture. Those govern- 
ments not military! What were they? They 
were not civil. What constitutes a military 
government? In Texas, as the distinguished 
gentleman well knows, every department of 
the State was under the immediate control of 
General Reynolds. The courts of justice, or 
injustice as they should be styled, were sub- 
servient to his will. Every judge (so called) 
upon the bench was there as the instrument of 
his favor. Every officerin the State, from the 
most exalted tothe most petty, from Governor 
to constable, was appointed by his order. Ido 
not speak of this by way of complaint, but as a 
simple matter of fact, that this House and the 
country may know to what extent to credit the 
views or respect the judgment of the distin- 
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guished citizen. -The document which I now 
read explains itself: : 
[Special Orders, No. 279.} 
Twaveuarrers Firta MILITARY DIsîRICT, 


STATE OP TEXAS, 
AUSTIN, TEXAS, November 27, 1869. 


[Extract] 


I. The following appointments to civil office are 
hereby made: _ 

Colonel Moses B. Walker, United States Army, 
(retired,) to be judge of the supreme court, State of 
Texas, vice A. H. Latimer, resigned; Captain Ver- 
planck Van Antwerp, military storekeeper, quarter- 
master’s department, United States ‘Army, to be 
judge of the fourth judicial district, State of Texas, 
vice Walker, appointed judge of the supreme court. 

The above appointments to take effect December 
1, 1869, * E3 a ka i % *& * * 

VII. The following appointments to civil office are 
hereby made: 

an Saba county.—A. J. McBurnett, to be county 
surveyor, to filla vacancy. 

Grimes county.—Horatio Woodward, to be county 
commissioner, vice J. T. Ferguson, whoseresignation 
is hereby accepted. | . 

The appointees will forward to this headquarters 


the oath prescribed by act of Congress approved July 
2, 1862, and will qualify in all other respects as re- 
ki 3 iK 


quired by the lawsof thisState.  * 
By command of Brevet Major General Reynolds: 
lI. CLAY WOOD, 


Assistant Adjutant General. 


You there have the appointmentofa supreme 
judge and a county commissioner incorporated 
in the same order. I might read a similar 
document for every day in the year, including 
the promulgation of the results of military 
commissions that had been sitting in judgment 
upon the lives and fortunes of the citizen. But, 
sir, I shall not detain the House longer upon 
this subject. It isa matter of common noto- 
riety throughout the country that these military 
governments were controlled and administered, 
not by any prescribed or recognized rules of 
law, but by the simple whim, opinion, or will 
of the commanding general, from whose decis- 
ion there was no appeal. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not one of the many who 
claim to possess all the honor, all the honesty, 
and all the patriotism; but, upon the contrary, 
I am always willing to concede to my neighbor 
just what I claim for myself, honesty and purity 
of motive. I therefore conclude that many 
gentlemen who differ from me are quite as anx- 
ious as I am to promote good government at 
the South; and to those gentlemen I shall for 
a single moment address myself. Let us sup- 
pose, for the sake of argument, that all that is 
said of the South and its people is true. Of 
course I make no such admission, for my long 
association with them has taught me that all 
those stories are purely sensgtional. But I 
am going to suppose for a moment that they 
have some foundation in fact. 

Now, I wish to ask my friends on the other 
side of the Chamber a question. Suppose that 
in the States of the North—we will take New 
England for example—that all your leading 
and respecteble white citizens, all your lead- 
ing lawyers, all your leading physicians, all 
your leading merchants, and all your leading 
manufacturers were disfranchised and disquali- 
fied from holding any official positions; and 
that carpet-baggers were imported from the 
West in sufficient numbers to fill all your offices, 
and negroes from the South in sufficient num- 
bers to elect them—I wish to know how long 
it would be before we should hear the story of 
Kuklux Klans in loyal New England? Oh, if 
you would promote peace, if you would have 
arestored Union upon the broad and just prin- 
ciples of your Constitution; if you would make 
the States of the South an element of strength 
rather than of weakness; if you would teach 
the southern youth to bow with respectful ad- 
miration to the flag against which their fathers 
fought, treat them us American citizens rather 
than asa common enemy. Ifthe counsels of 
Mr. Greeley and statesmen such as he could 
prevail, and general relief from political dis- 
abilities follow, it would do more to strengthen 


the cause of the Union than all the fundamental 
conditions that you may impose. 

I have no fine-spun theory to present, nor 
shall I draw upon my imagination for pictorial 
scenes to sustain a cause which I know to be 
just. Neither shall I quote history to prove 
to this House that a proscriptive policy of 
political disfranchisement is sowing the seed 
of disorder and discontent throughout a dis- 
trict of country that will, in time, hold the 
balance of political power in this nation. I 
speak from the standpoint of an American 
citizen unbiased by partisan feeling, but as 
God is my judge, to contribute my humble mite 
in the inauguration of a policy which I believe 
will bring peace, prosperity, and happiness to 
the American people. Human nature is ever 
the same, and persons surrounded by similar 
circumstances are ever liable to take a like 
course. This fact is demonstrated and most 
perfectly illustrated by the action of individuals 
iu the late civil war. When the storm of revo- 
lution was first beginning to gather, the native 
of the extreme northern portion of our coun- 
try, who had emigrated South, or who was 
sojourning there was the first to snuff its breezes, 
and falling into the revolutionary train, gave 
volume to the movement and added strength 
and force to the cause. 

I do not believe, as many do, that our late 
war was theculminatio®of a plot formed thirty 
years previous. In my judgment every fact and 
circumstance points to a‘different conclusion. 
I believe, however, that it was inevitable and 
could not have been averted. I believe that 
it resulted from an error of the fathers, and 
believing that, I am not disposed to hold this 
generation responsiblefor a war growing out 
of a defect in our Constitution which they 
could not prevent, and over which they had no 
control. It is but fair to suppose that every one 
of the distinguished generals within the sound 
of my voice, had he have been born, reared, 
and educated in the South, would have been 
enlisted on that side of the question, and by the 
force of your own legislation would have been 
this day disfranchised. 

Itis a prominent fact that the men who yol- 
unteered in the army of the confederacy be- 
long to the same class as those who fought the 
battles ofthe Union. It was a mere question 
of geographical position, education, or interest, 
and the men who made the best soldiers on 
both sides during the war are the men who 
make the best citizens to-day. By your sys- 
tem of disfranchisement those men are driven 
into retirement, to the great detriment of every 
material interest of the State, depriving the 
nation of their counsel and advice. Learned 
lawyers are driven from the bench and their 
places filled by men without talent, without 
reputation, without honor, and without educa- 
tion; whose only recommendation for that 
high and exalted station is their capacity to 
swear. Profound, thoughtful, able, and pairi- 
otic statesmen remain in retirement, and their 
places are occupied in the legislative cham- 
bers by political adventurers and a few mod- 
ern nondescripts culled from an ignorant, 
depraved, and a semi-barbarous race. 

When General Grant expressed that beau- 
tiful, that sublime, that God-like sentiment, 
“ Let us have peace,” it reverberated through- 
out the length and breadth of this broad land, 
nowhere finding a more welcome response 
than in the hearts of the southern people. I 
submit it to this House, I submit it to ihe 
country, has this Administration given us 
peace ? Many of us complained bitterly against 
the resolution of the Chicago convention in 
1864, which declared that three years of war 
had failed to restore the Union. Since then six 
years have been added te the strife, making in 
the aggregate four years of war and five of 


peace; and yet the Union is not restored. 


Look at Georgia, with her glorious history in 
the past; one of the original thirteen colonies; 
around whose hallowed history cluster the rec- 
ollections of many a hard-fought battle for 
freedom. Think of her early associations. 
Look back to those days when her sons were 
leading the vanguard in that desperate .strug- 
gle for national independence. Review her his- 
tory, and from the first dawnings of American 
freedom down to the inauguration of the great 
civil war she stands a proud and a model peer 
among this great nation of sovereign States. 
This was Georgia as she came to us from 
the hands of the fathers; this was the Georgia 
of old. How different to-day! Travel through- 
out her limits and you see sorrow, care, anx- 
iety, and uncertainty depicted upon every coun- 
tenance save only those who are there to plun- 
der and oppress! Torn by internal feuds, 
wrapped in an anaconda of fraud and corrup- 
tion, cursed with a misrule which is worse than 
despotism, for it is anarchy, and overrun by an 
unscrupulous horde of white and black laza- 
roni who are plundering her public treasury 
and growing rich from their daily pocketing 
extorted from her sons and daughters of toil, 
she is dragged asa dead and yet a living sacri- 
fice at the chariot wheels of the body- politic, 
That is the Georgia of to-day ;.a child of recon- 
struction, a bastard province of Congress. In 
viewing the picture of Georgia you see the 
photograph of the entire South. Masters, look 
upon your work. Architecte, behold your edi- 
fice, and then “ congratulate the country upon 
the assured success of your reconstruction 
policy.” 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 
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REMARKS OF HON, T. W. FERRY, 
OF MICHIGAN. 

Ix THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 26, 1870, 

On the joint resolution (S. R. No. 121) authorizing 
tho Northerh Pacific Railroad Company to issuc 
its bonds for the construction of its road, and to 
secure the samo by mortgage, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. FERRY. Mr. Speaker, I was in hopes 
time could be given me by the chairman of the. 
Committee on the Pacific Railroad reporting 
the pending resolution to explain my position 
at length upon this national project. His hour 
was exhausted, save the minute tendered me. 
Having hitherto voted against granting any 
more of the publie domain for railroad pur- 
poses, as well as against extension of railroad 
grants, and being opposed to the system of with- 
holding tracts of land from public entry and set- 
tlement, I was disposed to vote against the res- 
olution. The chairman of the committee has, 
however, assured us that this resolution does 
not give one acre more than the original grant, 
covered, and that its passage is essential to the 
construction Gf the Northern Pacific road. It 
is also conceded, and was confirmed yesterday 
by the statement of the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Cox,] that the Central and Union 
Pacific railroad companies are opposed to the 
passage of the resolution, lest the Northern 
Pacific road become such a competing one 


| with theirs as to prejudice their interests and 


the prosperity of their roads, We need com- 
petingroutesacrossthe continent. These roads 
are national highways, and competition is the 
surest, most permanent mode of keeping down 
rates of fare and freight. I regret that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. WELKER] did not prevail. It was 
my hope that rights of settlers, by entry or 
homestead, might be guarantied. Thatamend- 
ment proposed to open allof the lands, except 
pine and miueral, to actual settlers at notover 
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Northern. Pacific Railroad—Mr. Williams. 
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$2°50:per acre, in quantities of not: over one 
hundred-and sixty acres. . It met my approval 
and vote, but: was lost: by a bare majority. «— 

‘Michigan is largely interested in the comple- 
tion of the Northern Pacificroad.: Terminating 
temporarily at the head of Lake Superior, it 
cannot be long’ before that -eastern ‘terminus 
will be extended, and must connect with north- 
ern Michigan and: pass through: that State in 
its connections with the system of railways to 
the Atlantic: sea-board: This is the national 
route thitherward. In view of this, and thus 
having another great railway across the con- 
tinent, connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific, 
and passing through a latitude not reached by 
the: Union and Central roads, and likewise 
insuring a: northern competing road, I voted 
“ay” on the passage of the resolution. 


Northern Pacific Railvoad. 


REMARKS OF HON. W. WILLIAMS, 
f , OF INDIANA, 
Iv rus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 27, 1870, 

Tho Ifouse having undor consideration the joint res- 
olution (S. R. No. 121) authorizing tho Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company to issue its bonds for the 
construction of its road, and: to secure tho same 
by mortgage, and for other purposes, 

Mr. WILLIAMS: Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
enter my protest against the passage of the 
joint resolution before the House, by the terms 
of which near fifty milion acres of the public 
domain, the patrimony of the people of the 
United States, are to be transferred to a corpor- 
ation of private individuals, withogt requiring 
any guarantee for the protection of the actual 
settler who may seek a home in the far West, and 
without a provision giving to the Congress of 
the United States the right to limit and regulate 
the rates of freight and fare of passengers, 
whenever, in the opinion of Congress, the same 
may become necessary to protect and regulate 
commerce among the several States. 

On the 2d day of July, 1864, Congress passed 
an act incorporating the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company, By the terms of tho act of 
incorporation: there were granted to the com- 
pany the alternate sections of land forten miles 
on each sido of the line of said road for its entire 
line, whero the same passed through the States, 
and the alternate sections of twenty miles on 
each side of said line where itextended through 
the Territories. The grant thus made, donated 
to this corporation, was deemed amply sufti- 
cient to insure the construction of this line of 
transcontinental railway, extending from some 
point in the State of Minnesota to Puget sound 
on the Pacific ocean, a distance of near two 
thousand miles. The original charter also pro- 
vided for the construction of a branch from its 
trunk line, diverging at a point not more than 
three hundred miles from its terminus, with a 
like grant of lands, 

The original charter provided that when 
ee consecutive miles of the road were 
completed and approved and accepted by the 
United States, the patents should issue to the 
company for cach alternate section, so far as 
completed, us granted by the charter. The 
company failed to commence work as provided 
in the original charter within the time limited, 

-and asked Congress at a subsequent session to 
extend the time, which was granted; and now, 
without. having done anything to push forward 
this great enterprise for'a period of five years, 
they appear before this Congress and ask addi- 
tional subsidy and new grants of power never 
before known to the legislation of this country. 

Sir, I confess to my astonishment that I 
have never known such a bold attempt made 
to wrest. from the people their patrimony as is 


exhibited in this joint resolution, and the per- 
sistency with which its friends attempt to force 
its passage through this House without either 
amendment or debate. Sir, the people of the 
United States will hold this Congress responsi- 
blefor this robbery of their patrimony, of which 
Congress is only the. trustee; and good faith 
upon our part demands that when grants of the 
public domain are made for any purpose what- 
ever the right of the citizens of the United 
States to settle upon it ata fair price should 
be preserved inviolate, and the right of Con- 
gress to protect the commerce of the country 
by limiting the rates of freight and fare of pas- 
sengers should be ingrafted upon every bill, 
for the protection of the commercial interests 
of our country. ny 

Mr. Speaker, the grant in the original act 
of incorporation of this vast amount of public 
lands is enormous, amounting to over forty- 
seven million acres; and these lands, a large 
portion of them, of the finest productive qual- 
ity on God’s green earth, and amounting in 
value to near five hundred million dollars, as 
is shown by the published report. of the first 
board of directors, which T herewith append ; 
which reads as follows: 

“To construct this road Congress, by an act of the 
last session, made a most munificent grant oftwonty 
square miles of land, or twolve thousand cight hun- 
dred acres for cach mile of'tho road through Wiscon~ 
sin, Minnesota, and Orog@nu ; and forty square miles, 
or Gabon ea thousand six hundred acres for oach 
mile of the road through Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
and Washington Territories; making an aggregato 
of forty-seven million threo hundred and sixty thou- 
sand acres for the whole grant. y 

“Theso lands, when tho road shall be built and the 
business fairly started, including town and station 
sites, would certainly average ton dollars per acro, 
making the sum of $473,60@p00. Supposing the con- 
struction of the road should cost $80.000 per mile the 
ontiro cost at this rato would bo $120,000,000, leaving 
to the shareholders an excessof clear profit fromthe 
lands alone of $353,600,000. This ostimate of $60,000 
por mile as the cost of the road was liberal, in view 
ofthe vast quantities of material forits construction 
found along the route, including exbaustless mines 
of iron of the best quality, which could be turned 
into rails; and tho ostimate at ten dollars per sero 
as the value’ of tho land is reasonable when those 
lands aro compared with the grant mado for thecon- 
struction of the Illinois Central railroad. 

“Tho lands granted to this company havo not been 
enlled and selected, but are omphatioally new lands, 
while tho Hlinois grant was of lands which had been 
many years in tho market, much of them having been 
graded down to twelve and a half cents per acre; yet 
no sooner was the road completed than those shilling 
lands at once roso in value to twenty, thirty, fifty, 
and even one hundred dollars per acre, and from 
thom that road was now in successful operation. 

“With perseverance and energy, backed by tho 
means at their command, this road could oasily be 
completed and in full operation, with a telegraph 
accompanying it, within soven years; and at this rate, 
costing as already estimated, $120,000,000, the pro- 
cocds of the lands would yiold to tho shareholders, 
after reimbursing the wholo of the original outlay, 
more than ono hundred per.cent. upon the capital, 
leaving out of view tho carnings of the road.” 

Mr. Speaker, it will thus be seen that, esti- 
mating the cost of the road at $60,000 per 
mile, the value of these lands at the estimated 
price by the company will amount to over three 
hundred and fifty million dollars—more than 
the entire cost of the road—thereby placing in 
the pockets of this private corporation this vast 
sum of money, the proceeds of the robbery of 
the people of the United States. Sir, is it any 
wonder that the people of the United States 
are crying out against these monster monop- 
olies, whose name are legion, and who throng 
the lobbies of Congress at every session cry- 
ing, ‘Give > Givet? “Givel’? until their 
rapacious maws are filled with the plunder of 
the people’s substance ? 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution is but John the 
Baptist—the forerunner of what is to come; 
itis making the way straight for other huge 
and gigantic monopolies which now lie upon 
your table or in the edmmittee-rooms waiting 
to know the fate of this congressional bantling. 
The Southern Pacific’ is waiting with anxious 
solicitude for the safe delivery of this bastard 
monopoly, and then will come forwardand claim 


that Congress is the common father of them 
all, and claim. its portion of the people’s in- 
heritance. And next on the list comes the 
“í Steamship Navigation Line” asking thatasa 
hired servant they may have their subsidies of 
millions to enrich a few enterprising, patriotic 
gentlemen of the East who are patriotic, and 
who desire to see the American flag waving 
from the masts of these mammoth steamers 
built at the expense of the people, who to-day 
are groaning under -the burden of enormous 
taxation, and who will demand at the hands of 
this Congress an account of their stewardship, 
and upon that the people will give their verdict ; 
and I warn gentlemen now to beware, that from 
their verdict and judgment there is no appeal. 
Mr. Speaker, the joint resolution now before 
the House changes and enlarges the grant in 
the original act of incorporation. By the terms 
of the original charter the branch from the 
main line wasto commence ata point not more 
than three hundred miles from Puget sound, 
its terminus. By this resolution the company 
can commence its branch at any convenient 
point on its main line ; so that by this enlarged 
power it can commence anywhere on the line, 
and thus become nearly as long as the main 
trunk line. And when it is understood that 
this branch is ‘entitled to the same subsidies 
they can take thirty million more acres of 
the public domain, thus making near one hun- 
dred million acres of the public lands given 
to this corporation—enough to make four 
States larger than the State of Indiana. 
Couldthe amendments of the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. HawLey] and the one introduced 
by myself be adopted it would, to some extent, 
mitigate part of the evils of this resolution, by 
giving the actual settler a home at a fair price 
and protect the commerce of the country in its 
transit from ocean to ocean; but the fiat has 
gone forth from this monster and its friends 
that the beauty and harmony of this resolution 
must not be marred by such obnoxious amend- 
ments. Iincorporate thescamendmentsin my 
remarks and submit their justice to the Amer- 
ivan people : f 
Amendment proposed by Mr. Haroley, 


Add to first section as follows: sc i 

nd provided further, That tho privileges horein 
granted are upon the following conditions, namely: 
all the lands herein or heretofore granted to said 
railroad company shall bosold to actual settlers only, 
and in quantities not greater than ono hundred and 
sixty acres to any one person, and for a prico not 
excecding $2 50 per acro: And provided further, That 
no mortgage that may be given by said railroad com- 
pany shall operate to prevent tho sale to actual sot- 
tlers only, upon the terms and conditions herein pro- 
vided, of all the lands herein or heretofore granted 
by tho United States to said railroad company, and 
any violation of this condition shall work a forfeit- 
uro of all tho lands herein or heretofore granted by 
the United States to said railroad company. 

The next amendmeut was that offered by 
Mr. Witt1aMs, as follows: ; 

Add to the first section the following : : 

And bert further provided, That the grants of lands 
herein stipulated to said company are made upon 
the express condition that the Congress of the United 
States reserves the right to regulate and limit the 
rates of freight and fare of passengers on said road, 
whenever, in the opinion of Congress, the same shall 
become necessary to protect commerce among the 
several States. - 

Mr. Speaker, I protest against the passage 
of this resolution, believing, as I do, that its 
provisions and grants are a violation of the 

le’s rights by depriving the citizen of the 
people’s rights by depriving the citizen of the 
right to a home at a fair and reasonable value 
on our public domain. I hold that when God 
issued his decree that man should earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow he gave the 
earth as the inheritance for man to fulfill 
Heaven's high mandate; and the earth is his, 
and any law passed by Congress to transfer this 
domain so as to deprive man of his right to 
the soil is legislation in violation of the law of 
God, and cannot be justified on any pretense 
whatever, 
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deral Police in State Elections—Mr. Coc. 


Sir, here is a statement by the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office of the vast subsidies 
of lands granted and subsidies in bonds issued 
to corporations by the Congress of the United 
States. It embraces in extent an empire on 
which twenty million people might finda home- 
stead sufficient for their subsistence. When 
will this system of unjust legislation cease? The 
people will solve the problem : 

“The total amount of land. subsidies to railroads 
and wagon-roads up to date is 185,890,794 acres, or 
290,454 square miles; equal to the combined area of 
Great Britain and France, and_exceeding that of 
Spain, Italy, and Switzerland. In addition to these 
land grants Government loans of credit have been 
made to the extent of $60,860,320, of which $24,371,000 
were issued to the Central Pacific; $26,638,000 to the 
Union Pacific; $6,303,000 to the Kansas Pacific; 
$1,600,000 to the central branch of the Union Pacific, 
late Atchison and Pike’s Peak railroad; $1,628,320 
to the Sioux City and Pacific, and $320,000 to the 
Western Pacific.” 


Federal Police in State Elections. 
“But who would force the Soul, tilt with a straw 
Against a Champion cased in adamant.” 
[ Wordsworth. 


SPEECH OF HON. 8. S. COX, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix cuz HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 21, 1870. 

The House having under consideration the roport 
of the committee of conference on tho bill (H. R. 
No.1293) to enforce the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote in the several States of this Union, and 
for other purposes— 


Mr. COX saffd: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I know that it is impossible 
by any preparation or thought. to impress the 
majority of this House with the necessity of 
regarding the best interests of the people. Our 
legislation is regulated by some standard, above 
or below the reach of reason. “At least when 
we touch on certain themes here, gentlemen 
Opposite seem to become like David in the house 
of Achish—stark mad. This billis one of such 
themes. It is a bill to institute a Federal 
police, spy, and informer system, so as to con- 
trol, by force, State elections. 

I made the point of order yesterday on this 
bill that there was new matter injected into it 
by the conference committee. The report 
ought to have been ruled out. It was not. 
The reasons therefor will appear as I analyze 
the bill. I am satisfied, from a careful exam: 
ination since made, that I was entirely right. 
There was introduced in sections twenty-one 
and twenty-two, and in the proviso to section 
twenty, that which is so prominently novel 
that I wonder it did not attract the honest 
attention of parliamentarians on the other 
side of this House. It will be remembered, 
sir, that we had no discussion in the House 
on this bill. It was passed under the lash 
of the previous question. Neither was there 
discussion in the other branch of Congress 
with regard to the sections and the proviso 
that I have named. Therefore, I suppose 
that we should all feel under extraordinary 
obligations to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BiyexaM] for allowing us on this side of the 
House one hour and a half for the discussion 
of this revolutionary bill of thirty-odd compli- 
cated sections of pains and penalties. 

This bill has very properly been called a 
force bill. It isa measure to enforce certain 
amendments to the Constitution. Does it not 
give in section thirteen the President of the 
United States the “ land and naval forces of the 
United States, or of the militia,’’ not exactly in 
the shape of the Army or the Navy, but as a 
posse comitatus? Isit not thus a bill of en- 
forcement, with regard to that particular sub- 
ject of the ballot, which has been always 
guarded from coercion, both in Great Britain 
and inthe United States and inall free countries? 


The right of voting should be kept free and aloof 
from all possible interference by the military 
power.’ It is one of the maxims of our politics 
which has come down to us through the laws 
and jurisprudence of the mother country that 
the bayonet should not interfere with the 
ballot; that the suffragan should be unin- 
fluenced by the camp; and that the barracks 
should be remote from the hustings. . If the 
ballot has not become an utter blank‘in the 
expression of the popular will I shonld think 
that a gentleman so eminent as my friend from 
Ohio would have been careful about having 
any show of force, even a posse comitatus, by 
the Army or the militia near the sacred pre- 
cincts of the ballot-box which he pretends to 
guard so sedulously! 

Mr. BINGHAM. There is no such thing in 
the bill at all. 

Mr. COX. Ah! the gentleman would say 
that the Army and Navy are only called for to 
execute ‘‘a judicial process issued under this 
act,” and that this has nothing to do with the 
elections, which he would protect from fraud 
or trickery. Letussee. You may call out the 
militia or the Army for a judicial purpose under 
the thirteenth section. Very well. Under the 
experience which we have had in the South 
during the last few years, as we know, this force 
may be used insidiously for other purposes þe- 
sides judicial processes. Let the House go with 
me further. Bader the provisions of this bill, 
section nine, there is no limitation to the number 
or character of those who ‘‘may be specially 
empowered by the President of the United 
States,’’ and who may, at our expense, institute 
proceedings, &e. The courts may increase the 
number of these spies, informers, and ‘*com- 
missioners’ of all sorts who are to execute the 
central will, for the purpose of carrying out the 
objects of an election for the dominant party. 
Tell me that there is not an array of force pro- 
vided by this bill to execute the will of a party 
or its chief! 

But, Mr. Speaker, I think that in spite of 
all the force ingrafted on this bill it will turn 
out to be a rather ‘forcibly feeble’? affair. A 
bill with pains and penalties so excessive and 
extraordinary, so largely disproportionate in 
their quality of punition to the offenses alleged, 
will fail. It will fail of any practical effect for 
the insidious purpose designed. 

I desired to call attention, before criticis- 
ing the details of the bill, to the unusual and 
suspicious haste and disregard of parliament- 
ary proprieties by which this bill was rushed 
through this House, and thence to the other, 
then dashed through the drowsy night to the 
morning hours of an insensate Senate, until 
it hag reached its present form in an unamend- 
able ¢onference report. The Senate hurried 
the bill through for the purpose of making 
an impression on the Virginia election, lately 
depending. The result of that election has 
just been announced here with a flourish of 
trumpets. The Republican party has carried 
Richmond by four hundred majority, under 
some sort of terrorism, perhaps, inspired by 
this bill or some other measure of terror or 
constraint, and the victors plume themselves 
as if they had carried it by some moral force or 
political wisdom! : : . 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the mode in which the 
bill has been pressed upon Congress no more 
commends it to our favorable judgment than its 
partisan and malicious features. It is almost 
a comical mosaic of spiteful inutilities and in- 
efficiencies. Ifyou will look at it you will see 
that it has in the sixteenth section the Chinese 
immigration question following closely after the 
question of the civil rights of the negroes; and 
the matter of snffrage and registration mixed 
with rules of judicial procedure and remedy in 
such a multifarious hotchpotch as to be—as 
some one called it—a perfect conglomeration 


of incongrnities. Why, Mr. Speaker, the bill 


originally introduced by my friend who sits be- 
fore me [Mr, Bineuam] was honey compared 
to this galling measure which he now sò inno- 
cently reports, : 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
vote for it? 

Mr. COX. Because there was poison even 
in its honey. You may disguise a dangerous 
element under a sweet appearance. But I 
only spoke comparatively. I could not vote 
for the gentleman’s bill simply because it was 
partisan, unconstitutional, and unwise. 

Sir, the gentleman is so ready in this House 
to be the special champion of the Constitution. 
To justify this measure he has just quoted that 
clause in the fourth section of the first article 
of the Constitution which provides that 

“ The times, places, and manner for holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives shall be pro- 
scribed in each State by the Legislature thereof, but 
Congress may at anytime by law make or alter such 
rogulptions, except as to the place of choosing Sen- 

He claims that under that section Congress 
can make and alter regulations as to the times, 
places; and manner of holding these clections. 

e contends that Congress canimpose the pains 
and penalties of this bill, can preseribe these 
civil remedies and criminal codes to enforce 
its laws for the making. and alteration of : the 
times, places, and manner of holding. such 
elections. Well, sir, this is a large, unex- 
pected, and sudden grasp of power on the part 
of Congress. Evenif it be constitutional it is 
of such doubtful propriety, and has been so 
unused, that a statesman would have halted 
a few weeks or months before riding a bill like 
thig full gallop through from one House to the 
other. 

But is it Mcording to the theory and form of 
our Federal Government thus to dispose of 
the momentous and important suffrage ques- 
tion? There is nothing more thoroughly plain 
in the Constitution than this, that after the 
preamble and the first section vesting legislative 
powers in the Senate and House, the Constitu- 
tion looks plainly and mainly to the question 
of suffrage. The second section says: 

“The House of Representatives shall be composed 
of members chosen every second year by the people 
of the several States; and the electors in each Stato 
shall have the qualifications requisitefor electors of 
the mostnumerousbranch of the State Legislature.” 

This is the substantial foundation of our 
Federal system. This is the clemental self- 
government on which the Federal arch reposes. 
Lhe Federal power may not, does not, cannot 
create the elector! He is defined as the crea- 
tion of the State. He stands preéminent 
as a procreation; born of the States, only 
recognized by the architects of the Federal Con- 
stitution as a State elector, and as such the 
agency in helping to carry on the granted and 
defined powers of the Federal system. The 
electors of the State thus defined, being recog- 
nized as the constituents of the House of Bep- 
resentatives, must have, then, ‘times, places, 
and manner” of holding elections. 

The Constitution says in its fourth section of 
article one that these incidents, these parapher- 
nalia and modes, to wit, the times, places, and 
manner, shall be preseribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof. The substance remains. 
There is no change in the elemental electoral 

ower of the State which is at the basis of the 

egislature. But ‘Congress may at any time, 
by law, make or alter’’—what? The substance, 
the foundation of the Federal system, the elect- 
ors of the lower branch? Oh! no; Congress 
may make or alter such regulations, such inci- 
dents of the electoral right, except as to the 
places of choosing Senators. Bat does the gen- 
tleman tell me that the new order, the late 
amendments, have repealed: this fundamental 
system ? Where is the repealing clause? Where 
isthe repeal of the fundamental elements of 
the Federal system? If you can, how have 


Then, why did you not 
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you changed it organically? Pray, tell me if. 


you can-do it by.changing the ‘‘times, places, 
and manner of holding elections?’ ...Does not 
this bill change it otherwise? Substantially so, 
in almost every. other section. . 

But suppose the Constitution intended to give 
to Congress the superintending power over these 
incidents. In that: čase the argument is one 
appealing to expediency. Judge Story (vol. 
1, sec. 826) in his commentaries on this part 
of the Constitution, writing in 1858, says that— 

“A periodof forty years has since passed by with- 
out any attempt by Congress to make any regula- 
tions or interfere in the slightest degree with the 
elections of members of Congress. TE thereforo, 
experience can demonstrate anything it is the entire 
safety of the powerin Congress, which it is scarcely 
possible (reasoning from the past) should be exerted 
except upon. very urgent occasions. The States now 
regulate the, time, place, und the manner of the 
elections, in a practical sense, exclusively.” 

Does the gentleman call this an urgent oc- 
casion? What is there in our history of late 
to overrule the ‘‘sense of Congress” (Story, 
section 826,) of the importance of leaving these 
matters to State legislation? Where are the 
supposed obstructions to the enforcement of 
the new clauses of the Constitution to which 
the gentleman refers? Ah, it is said that it 
has been obstructed in New York; anda Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Sumrman] said in a speech 
in tho Senate that one portion of this bill was 
aimed at New York. He says that his ‘two 
sections were carefully prepared by a committee 
of this “House,” and ‘submitted for the pre- 
vention of frauds in the city of New York. 
This was its sole purpose.” And again, this 
Senator says, “This amendment of mine is 
aimed at the repeaters, the open violators of 
the law in the city of New York, who make 
the elective franchise a farce and g fraud.” 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bryauau] 
said a moment since that his original measure 
was intended only for the South. Sir, his ori- 
ginal bill was intended for one color, and the 
amendments of the Senate were intended for 
another.” One was intended to help the black 
to the freest suffrage, and the other to restrict 
the whites. The bill was thus unequal. I will 
demonstrate that presently, But first let me 
refer to New York, since reference has been 
‘made. to that locality.. I say this bill: was not 
necessary forthat State. The Democratic party 
having control of the last Legislature of New 
York passed alaw offered by a gallant Senator 
(Hon. Michael Norton) whose constituent I 
am, for the removal of all obstructions, on 
account of the distinctions of color, with refer- 
ence. to the right of suffrage. ‘There has been 
no difficulty or controversy in the practical 
working of that law in the State or city of New 
York. There has been no violence committed 
at the polls upon any colored voter in State 
or city. By the nomination of wise men for 
State and city officers the Democracy were 
enabled, on avery small vote of its partisans— 
and ‘ata fair aud peaceful election—to carry 
that: State hy, some ninety thousand majority. 
This fact was announced here a moment ago 
by my colleague, [Mr Fox,] when you, Mr. 
Speaker, (Mr. Sargent in. the chair,) in my 
hearing and that of the House, and while you 
were on the floor, which youalways honor as you 
do the chair, inquired, ‘‘ How many of those 
were repeaters?’’ Now, sir, we know that 
there has been no charge of repeating out- 
side of the city of New York, and how does it 
oceur that we have carried the State outside 
of the city by thirty thousand? I pray you to 
understand the significance of this election. 
You cannot stay these victories by such pre- 
tenses about ‘“‘ repeaters ™ any more than by 
such bills as this. Mr. Senator SHERMAN may 
indite his bills whose .“‘ sole purpose is. New 
York,’ but he cannot stop the revolution going 
onin the public mind. Have yow not seen, 
Mr. Speaker, evidence of it in your.own State 
of California? Do you not sit here yourself 


doubtful of your own moral right to be here? 
Where are your. Republican colleagues? _ I 
know that these extreme measures of legisla- 
tion adopted by Congress tend to create unrest 
and distrust. Thus they tend to swell the tide 
of opposition to you and your party. Whether 


‘repeating goes on in New York or not your 


party cannot be saved in that State, even could 
you in your malevolence sink to the bottom 
of the sea the splendid island of Manhattan ! 
That, I humbly ‘submit you have no constitu- 
tional powertodo. [Laughter.] On one occa- 
sion James I threatened the liberty-loving peo- 
ple of London that he would move the royal 
court away from that city. The lord mayor 
thanked him very much, but hoped that his 
royal highness would not take away the river 
Thames. I respectfully request that you will 
not, your presence not being in or desired by 
New York, remove our harbor or sink our city! 

New York will remain honestly, firmly, 
staunchly Democratic. Nobody there pretends 
that there is any. chance for the success of the 
Republican party. Why, sir, how futile and 
foolish are these bills of penalties to change our 
sentiments? Even when. our party is divided 
and three or four Democratic candidates are 
running, still you cannot elect a Radical. 
Why? Simply because your party is always dis- 
criminating either in State legislation or Fed- 
eral legislation against the interests, commer- 
cial and financial, and otherwise of that city. 
How can you expect our great shippers and 
merchant princes to sympathize or vote with a 
party which either ignores, destroys, or attacks 
their stupendous enterprises and interests? 
Ah, sir, [have heard much that is libelous and 
ignorant since I have been in this House about 
New York city. When I took my seat on the 
first day of this session I was saluted by a 
member talking about our representation here 
being a fraud. We who represent that city here 
have had many reproaches thrown at us; but 
we have labored with patience and good nature 
and have maintained the respect even of our 
opponents, while maintaining the interests and 
honor in enterprise, labor, wealth, navigation, 
and commerce, reaching inland far and farther 
still seaward—which make New York—or will 
under. better. auspices, make. New York—the 
first emporium of our star! 

Mr, BENTON. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man a question. Does he mean to say that the 
great merchants, the great business men of the 
city of New York vote the Democratic ticket? 

Mr. COX. Ido. G 

Mr. BROOKS, of New York. Four fifths 
of them, or more, vote that ticket. ; 

Mr. COX. If my friend from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Benron] will go to New York, and 
not go to the bad places of that city, [laugh- 
ter,] but become acquainted with the good 
places—say the churches, four out of five at- 
tended and sustained by Democrats—he will 
learn that New York is not ‘‘the pest-house 
where vice breeds!’ Democrats, as the Senator 
from Ohio said, as the predicate of this bill. 
He will learn that the vice which is so often 
observed by those transiently passing through 
New York city would not be seen, were it not 
that there is with many asort of prurient desire 
to look after that which is not proper. The 
vice which some claim to see in New York is 
not normal to the condition of that charitable, 
intelligent, and wealthy metropolis. It is ex- 
otic. It is foreign to the city in many ways. 

Mr. BENTON. I do not understand the 
fact to be as the gentleman claims, I do not 
understand that a majority of the leading, en- 
terprising business men of New York city vote 
the Democratic ticket. 

Mr.COX. The gentleman. ought to pick up 
his carpet-bag as 1 did, go to New York, 
and stay there five years in one place as a 
good citizen; and then he would discover, in 
the sympathies clustering around him, and in 
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his own heart, if it were intent on good, as I 
trust it is, something better about the great 
metropolis and its deeds of kindness and grace. 
He wight be converted to a better political 
philosophy, and join in all honor the great body 
of its good and enterprising men, who are, 
heart. and soul, in sympathy with the Dem- 
ocratic party. 

Mr. BENTON. AsI have understood it—— 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Does the gen- 
tleman from New York yield further? 

Mr. COX. I cannot yield to the gentleman 
again. I have given him a good rope and he 
has hung himself. [Laughter. ] 

Mr, Speaker, would that I had the language 
to convey the thoughts with which the gener- 
osity of New York and its citizens has inspired 
me. I will endeavor to repay their confidence 
in me, in honorable fidelity. But I will listen 
no more quietly here to such talk as Senator 
SHERMAN gave to the Senate and as gentlemen 
have given tothis House; as if New York city 
was a, lazar-house of crime, vice, and disease. 
They do not know of what they speak. Let 
such men, when they go to New York, go some- 
where besides the pestiferous places of the 
island city! How can that Senator tell the 
truth when he says that the strength of the 
Democracy ‘‘ lies in the pest-houses where vice 
breeds,” when there is no part of the city, 
whether upon the rich avenues represented by 
my colleague [Mr. Brooxs] and myself, or the 
humble and honest homes of labor represented 
upon the lower and eastern parts of the city by 
my other colleagues, [Mr, Morrissey and Mr. 
Tox and Mr. CALKIN, | or the upper end of the 
isle so ably represented by my absent colleague, 
[Mr. Woop,] when every part, every ward, 
every district almost in the entire city is to the 
core Democratic! Ah, if he could visit our 
splendid palaces of benevolence and benefi- 
cence! If he could see our grand edifices for 
education! If he could know the generous and 
genuine humanities which are tricked outin no 
peacock plumes, but which modestly perform 
their daily duties in that city-—to relieve the 
sick, blind, insane, widowed, orphaned, lost, 
and unfriended, and which have won for New 
York the proud name with which our honored 
mayor baptized it last week, in laying the cor- 
ner stone of a Hebrew hospital, ‘City of Char- 
ities’? Perhaps even then partisan hate would 
not forget, in itsenforced admiration and won- 
der of New York charity and munificence, the 
unpardonable sin of voting for the Democratic 
party | 

I have on my desk the annual report of the 
superintendent of public instruction of the State 
of New York, sent to the Legislature last year. 
Will it please gentlemen who speak so much of 
New York and its ignorance and vice to know 
that this Democratic empire State of nearly one 
hundred thousand majority spent $4,000,000 
in the years 1867 and 1868 for schools? Would 
it please them to know that since 1859 and up ` 
to 1868 nearly ten millions were thus spent? 
Or that in 1868 the children of the schools 
between five and twenty-one years were nearly 
one and a half millions? Now, in this Demo- 
cratic year of grace, they are near two millions! 
Let it be understood by the gentlemen who 
most indulge in these flings at New York city 
that the greatest number of scholars in pro- 
portion to the population isin the Democratic 
districts and city of New York, as compared 
even with the rural Republican districts of the 
State of New York. 

If such facts will not stop libelous clamor 
and worse debate ; if they will not stop puant- 
tiveand spiteful statutes to humble and vex this 
proud, kind, intelligent, continental, and Dem- 
ocratic metropolis, let them consider that, with 
all the blotches and taints necessarily belong- 
ing to every great city, its government 1s more 
economical, less corrupt, aud less burdensome 
than any other prominent city in this Union. 
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Let Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Philadel- 
hia, Charleston, New Orleans, Boston, or 
altimore enter the list! Show your tax levies 

or your criminal calendars! Show not only 

the number of your crimes, but the quality! 

If you cannot show better than New York, 

forever after hold your peace! Do you have 

in these cities a smaller valuation of property 
for municipal taxation, or a smaller rate than 
$2 41? Do you have a better police or sys- 
tem of restriction and accountability’ than 

New York has to-day under her new order? 

If so, show it! Do you have, either in your 

cities, States, or in this Federal metropolis or 

among your Radical officers, resident in but 

not always of New York city, any man or set 
of men who returns tothe Treasury any sum 
or sums he could legally keep! “Think of 
that! Name your man! Name the amount 
returned! If you count dollars or cents on that 
score I will count thousands in favor of the 
chief Democrat of New York city. 

But of this no matter. No matter howintel- 
ligent, good, charitable, patriotic, or commer- 
cial New York city may be, this Federal statute 
is to be passed to puhish New York for her De- 
mocracy. Her crime is that she votes her sixty 
thousand majority for the Democracy; but do 
you not know, sapient legislators, that in pro- 
portion to population, not counting the unnat- 
uralized, there are fewer voters in New York 
than in any other large city in this country? If 
not, study up the facts before presuming to read 
moral lectures or enact penal laws. 

Sir, laws passed in opposition to the public 
judgment prove useless and inoperative. Gen- 
tlemen may remember the story of Daniel De 
Foe, the author of Robinson Crusoe. He was 
putin the public stocks for seditious democracy, 
I suppose. It was expected that the people 
woul hall eggs and garbage at him; but on 
the contrary, for some reason, the law and his 
conviction were equally unpopular, and the 
people came in crowds and hung garlands on 
the stocks where the Government thought they 
bad dishonored him! And so it will be with 
this billand its victims. You cannot enforce it. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Hang garlands 
on it? 

Mr. COX. Yes, sir, hang garlands on it, if 
you please, in honor of public liberty and private 
rights, whenever your law clutches any victims 
of your gang of informers, for its enforcement. 
That Radical gentleman [Mr. GARFIELD] may 
say that he is trying to cure the licentiousness 
of liberty in the elections South and North; 
but does he not know as a statesman, a philos- 
opher, a gentleman, and a financier, [laugh- 
ter, | that licentiousness is the alloy of liberty, 

- a mere speck on the body-politic? It should 
be touched with a careful, trembling hand, lest 
you destroy the body, the very liberty which 
you seek to protect! So, in such penalties as 
this bill wouid enact against the abuses of the 
ballot, you destroy its value as an element of 
public liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, in the time allotted me I have 
not the opportunity to go through this bill and 
dissect it, section by section, as I could wish. 
1 can only marvel at the indifference with which 
gentlemen regard this attempt to tramp. down 
with elephantine foot all private rights and 


legal codes. You would grasp at political power | 


by these undue statutory means; but you wiil 
graspa shadow. You follow, like Macbeth, 
the dangerous vision and unhallowed hopes of a 
bewitched ambition! You will fail. Such un- 
hallowed ambition in the height of its pre- 
sumption will ‘burst in the emptiness of its 
own elevation.’ You would enforce a cen- 
tralization with bayonet and posse, with guo 
warranio and affidavit, but you will fail.. Cen- 
tralized power, like that seized and wielded 
by the present Napoleon, was won by bolder 
means, and is being to-day gradually resigned, 
with a wisdom infinite compared with yours. 


Whatis your conglomerate incongruity which 
you call a law? Letme enumerate some of its 
beauties: f n: ' 

1. It is ŝo full of penal clauses as tobe ridic- 
ulous and ineffectual. 

2. It is so full of spite as to be promotive 
of litigations and persecutions; and so vengeful 
that it would fill jails and cumulate fines beyond 
the capacity of masonry to immure the pris- 
oners or the people to pay the sums. 

3. It is so general in its terms that no inform- 
ation or indictment could be drawn upon its 
provisions, and therefore it is a fraud-upon the 
public and the accused. 

4. It destroys jury trial. 

5. It is so partisan that it discriminates in 
favor of the black against the white. 

6. It isso unmindful of the Constitution that 
it compels State officers to enforce Federal 

aws. 

7. It creates a class of paid Government 
counsel, furnishes fees for them from the pock- 
ets of our constituents, and thus increases taxes, 
while it fills the nation with a horde of detest- 
able spies and informers. 

8. It begets a conflict between State and 
Federal authorities, and by throwing the sword 
into the Federal balance, seeks by military 
power to overawe and control the elections of 
the States, and while aggrandizing power in 
the Federal Government destroys its form, 
structure, and genius. 

It will be impossible to elaborate all these 
points, Iwill endeavor to elucidate a few of 
them : : 

1. The penal clauses. There ate twelve sec- 
tions of fines and penalties out of the twenty- 
three in this bill! Need I rehearse them? 
Imprisonments and fines, fines and imprison- 
ments, relieved only by civil suits and counsel 
fees! This law is so cumulative with punitive 
clauses as to be a monstrosity. Most of these 
sections punish with imprisonment and fine for 
offenses already amply provided for in State 
laws as to election frauds, although those State 
laws do not attach to them such heavy penal- 
ties. I could go over the sections of the bill 
seriatim, to show the uncalled for weight of 
these penalties; and then I might in this pres- 
ence be permitted to read Jeremy Bentham 
on the old harsh English penal codes, to show 
that all excessive penal clauses overleap them- 
selves. They fail oftheiraim. Will the schol- 
arly gentleman [Mr. Brycuam] who reported 
this bill turnto the fourth chapter of Bowring’s 
edition of Jeremy Bentham, (volume nine, 
page 22,) on penal law? ‘The philosopher 
considers what dividends may be made from 
the “stock” of human felicity by the penal 
codes. We know that he was no advocate of 
such Draconian codes. In the spirit of our 
‘Anglo-American representative democracy,” 
or in the spirit of its Constitution against ‘‘ex- 
cessive’’ punishments, he traces out all such 
codes to lawyer-craft and hypocrisy. He finds 
such codes confederate with fraud, and sub- 
servient to tyranny. He finds their synonym 
in the word ‘‘visitation—penal visitation.’’ 
To this same source of civil disorder and tur- 
bulence do I trace this iniquitous bill. 

In what cases shall such severe punishments 
beapplied? In what shape; what proportion? 
Rather, Bentham asks, in what shape or pro- 
portion shall it not be applied? He answers, 
us I answer for all the twelve sections of these 
twenty-two sections of this punitive enactment, 
these penalties are groundless, needless, inefli- 
cacious, and unprofitable. In such cases pun- 
ishment, in the language of the quaint philoso- 
pher, is inapt and the cases unmeet. 

Take the cases of this bill, from the futile 
attempts to raise civil issues to the attempt to 
punish a landlord for collecting rent of the 
voting tenant under a fine not less than $500; 
from the indefinite conspiracy on the highway 
in disguise, with the limit of $5,000 fine and 


the imprisonment not exceeding ten years, to 
the still more uncertain misdemeanor of holding 
office illegally against the fourteenth ‘amend- 
ment, under the penalty of $1,000 fine anda 
year’s imprisonment,-or both, and you will see 
what Bentham means when, by an @ priori 
scorn, he derides such unphilosophie and con- 
temptible schemes as this bill is replete withal. 

Bentham evidently foresaw cases where the 
evils appurtenant to punishment were greater 
than the evils to be punished. The misdeed, 
in other words, is not so atrocious as the law. 


. Of the sort of operation by which for the exclu- 
sion of greater evil, evil is purposely produced the 
operation called punition is but one mode. For, 
takon by itself, governmont is, in itself, one vast 
evil. 


What a foresight had this philosopher! He 
looked into the heart of this latter day. Where 
ever, by the evils of government, greater evil 
is excluded, the balance takes the nature and 
name of good. In other cases which he exam- 
ines the punishment is inefficacious and un- 
profitable, because to the undiminished evil 
of the offense is added the evil of punishment. 
The evil excluded is not so great as that intro- 
duced... Thus reasoning, this Congress might 
perceive why a wise judgment would denounce 
such atrocious remedies as this bill provides 
for wrongs not so great, as its execution would . 
induce. i i 

I- pass from this abstract phraseology. ` I 
speak plainly when I denounce the intermin- 
able, general, excessive, and incomprehensible 
penalties against the alleged registration and 
voting frauds, North or South, as an intolerable 
statutory nuisance. There is no compensation 
for its existence by any possible good. It will 
become a dead, putrescent letter onthe statute. 
Courts, jurors, and witnesses will laugh the law 
down. Public opinion will despise it. The 
penalties may now and then go to the spy and 
informer; but the bread they buy will choke 
those who eat it. 

2. I pass lightly over the point as to litiga- 
tions and persecutions, This bill begins where 
it is the interest of all there should be an 
end, to wit, litigation. The bill is a provision 
for fees, counsel, spies, informers, suits, &c., 
to the end of this generation. Hence I am 
opposed to it because it isa bill of spite. It 
has no spirit of amnesty. It makes reprisals. 
It is reprehensible because it does nothing to 
heal wounds.. Itpours into them no balm. It 
is a'bill of prosecutions. It isa fruitful source 
of litigation. At the end of civil war there 
ought to be tranquillity. You are five years 
after its end beginning a system of proscription 
which will have retaliation, and again retalia- 
tion. Thereisno end of this incessant system 
of provocation but civil war again. 

3. If any lawyer will examine the clauses of 
the bill he will perceive how very general it is in 
its terms. It is so general that I might apply 
to it the old Latin maxim, Dolus latet in gen- 
eralibus—fraud lies in generalities. Read the 
bill through, and you will find that there are 
penalties for omission and commission. ‘The 
legal certainty on which to frame an indictment 
is not apparent. Some of the sections punish 
a man if he does not comply ‘* with the bill.” 
The accused has no exact definition of his 
offense. If an officer “refuse or knowingly 
omit to give effect to this section’’—such are 
the words, forsooth, on which to draw an 
indictment! How can the astute lawyer from 
Ohio, who was one of this conference commit- 
tee, or the gentleman [Mr. Davis] who dis- 
tinguished himself so much in criminal practice 
the other day in New York, and whois now 
looking me in the face, [laughter]—how could 
they or either of them with all their skill draw 
an indictment under such general clauses? 

4. This bill destroys the right of trial by 
jury. This is anotherpoint to show the lawyer 
craft, or unlawyer-like craft of this bill. In 
the third section, where a person offers and 
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fails to- perform. an-act, he is allowed to vote; 
and the officer who fails to give effect to his 
vote, on presentation.of anes parte affidavit of 
the facts, is liable: to; $500. to the aggrieved 
party !. This sum,.no less,.is tabe recovered 
in the old common law -action on: the case. 
Costs and counsel fees -also, and-fine and im- 
prisonment! | Now,-as to the civil action, one 
familiar with the Constitution might infer that 
‘in suits at:common law,” like actions on the 
case, ‘where the value.in controversy shall 
exceed twenty dollars, the right of trialbyjury’’ 
should. be -preserved according to the seventh 
article of the Constitution! But the preten- 
tious ‘wiseactés who framed this bill wish 
to preserve the Constitution by breaking it! 
They upset jury trial to punish voters—not of 
theirparty!. By the third section they con- 
sider, first, an offer to do as the act done; 
second, give effect to the deed; and third, 
then. provide a civil remedy; based on an ex 
parte affidavit of the plaintiff, and command 
judge and jury to find at least $500 damages. 
The jury can find no less. Their verdict is thus 
limited. They.are not jurors; but Congress 
is, by this law! Was there ever such blind- 
ness andidiocy? Is this preserving jury trial ? 
Is this preserving public liberty, or its great 
safeguard ? f 

5. This bill discriminates in favor of the 
black and against the white, 

The fifteenth amendment is understood by 
the House, The power to ‘‘enforce”’ it is also 
understood. . What is: ‘appropriate legisla- 
tion?’ for its enforcement is not.so well under- 
stood, 

- If you turn to section five of the bill you will 
see that it allows hinderance, control, and in- 
timidation of a white yoter; but it makes it a 
crime to hinder, control, or intimidato a black 
citizen. Aside from the general. and loose 
words of this penal statute, is it not strange that 
again in the twenty-third section there is a 
similar provision? In spite of the fifteenth 


amendment to the. Constitution against dis: | 


crimination this. bill does discriminate, and in 
favor of the black and against the white. This 
alone is enough -to condemn this bill. But as 
this has been elaborated by my friend, [Mr. 
Bucx] I pass to the clause which compels 
State officers to enforce Federal laws. 

6. In the second section these State officers 
are compelled to act as Federal agents, and 
n penalty fixed for their non-performanco, 
This is a section coming from tho old fugitivo 
slave law, and is in defiance of tho decisions of 
the courts. 

7. I would call attention to the fact referred 
to by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Kerr] 
that this bill provides all through for lawyers— 
shysters, he designated . them—pettifoggers, 
who get counsel fees at pleasure out of the 
Treasury for hunting up these cases. It taxes 
our people for this despicable business, at the 
pleasure.of the ruling powers. But this is not 
its: worst feature. The crowning odium of the 
billis thatit provides for spies and informers; 
and this is the odium of history. Informers 
are the meanest. class of men ever put under 
the microscope for rational dissection. 

Ihave said that the informer is the odium 
of history. So he has been in all ages. » This 
bill is to be vitalized with his leprous pres- 
ence. Thelearned gentleman [Mr. Brncuam] 
is familiar. with the character; its portrait has 
been drawn bya master hand. The informer 
appeared ia many a piece before he was pre- 
sented in this bill- -He. has assailed with his 
lucrative perjury many an innocent man in 
other lands; he is.as old as the ‘‘ melancholy 
scenes and murderous. plots of the meal-tub 
and the Kye House ;’’ as:old as Titus Oates, the 
“common voucher of base accusation.’’ His 
detestable character was depicted -by the great 
Trish orator. “I have heard,” said Curran in: 
Binney’s case, ‘‘ of assassination by sword, by 


pistol, and by dagger; but here is a wretch who 
would dip the evangelists in blood if he thinks 
he has not. sworn his victim to death, without 
mercy and without end;’’ and then bursting 
into an indignant flame of invective he makes 
this picture of the hateful dramatis persone 


of this bill; it.is familiar to the schoolboy in | 


his declamations, but itis fit to be here repro- 
duced? . : 


“But the learned gentleman is further pleased to 
say that the traverser has charged tho Government 
with tho encouragement of informors. ‘This, gentle- 
men, is another small fact that you are to deny at the 
hazard of your souls, and upon thesolemnity of your 
oaths, You are upon your oaths to say to the sister 
country, thatthe Government of Ireland uses no such 
abominable instrumentsof destruction as informers. 
Let mo ask you honestly, what do you feel, when in 
my hearing, when in the face of this audience, you 
aro called upon to give a verdict that every man of 
you know by tho testimony of your own eyes to be 
uttorly and absolutely false? [speak not now of the 
public proclamation of informers with a promise of 
secrecy and of extravagant reward; I speak not of 
the fateof those horrid wretches who havo been so 
often transferred fromthe table to the dock, and from 
the dock to tho pillory; I speak of what your own 
eyes have seon day after day, during the course of 
this commission, from the box where you are now 
sitting; the number of horrid miscreants who avowed 
upon their oaths that they had come from the very 
seat of Government—from the castle, whero they had 
boon worked ‘upon by foar of death and the hopes of 
compensation to give evidence against their fellows 
that tho mild and wholesome. councils of this Gov- 
ernment aro holden over theso catacombs of living 
death, whore tho wretch thet is buried a man lies 
till his heart has timo to foster and disyolvo, and is 
thon dug up witness. 

“Ts this fancy, or is it fact? Havo you not soen 
him, after his resurrection from that tomb, atter 
having beon dug out of the region of death and cor- 
ruption, make his apy upon tho table the 
living image of life and death, and the supreme arbi- 
torof both? Iavo you not marked when ho entercd, 
how tho stormy wave of the multitude retired at his 
approach? Havo younot marked how tho human 
heart bowed to the supremacy of his power in the 
undissombled homage of deferential horror? How 
his glance, like tho lightning of heavon, seomed to 
rive the body of the accused, and .mark it for: the 
grave, whilo his voice warned the devoted wretch o 
woo and death; a death which no innocence can 


| oscapo, no art elude, no.force resist, no antidote pre- 


vont; thore was an antidote-—a juror’s oath, but even 
that adamantino chain that bound tho integrity of 
man to the throne of oternal justice is solved and 
melted in the breath that issues. from the informer’s 
mouth; conscienco swings from her moorings, an 
the appalicd and affrighted juror consults his own 
safety in the surrender of the victim: 


“Tit ques sibi quisaue timebat— 

Unius in miseri oxitium conversa tulere. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, in the face of this 
picture and history, this bill is fall of: this most 
atrocious, infernal system of informing. The 
bill, in very fact, is the product of lawyer 
cratt—— 

Mr. DAVIS. If my colleague will allow 
me, I would ask him in what section of this bill 
there is any provision for informers? 

Mr. COX. Ifthe gentleman will give me 
time I will show him. ‘True, there is no such 
word as ‘“‘informers.’’ Certainly it isnotused; 

ut 

Mr. DAVIS. And I assert that there is no 
provision for informers in this bill. 

Mr. COX. I willshow the gentleman where 
itis. The second, third, and fourth. sections 
make such provision. Those sections do not 
call them “informers,’’ but they are in effect 
informers, because money is given to all who 
prosecute. In the second section there is a 
forfeit of $500 to the aggrieved; is there not? 
There is an action on the case; is there not? 
Full.costs and counsel fees; are there not? If 
this is not payment to the prosecutor and an 
inducement. to prosecute, what is? 

What does the learned gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Davis] mean by an informer? Does 
he mean what I mean? The man who gives 
information and prosecutes for money, for filthy 
lucre—thatman, I say, isan informer. ‘That 
is what is meant by an informer under our revy- 
enue laws; is it not? That is. the definition 
given by the courts; is it not? But the inform- 
ers under the internal revenue law are saints 
in heaven compared with the horde of hungry 
office-seekers and interested partisans who, 


> 


inflamed by zealotry, avarice, and rancor, will 
be enabled by this bill to go South and North, 
and play the part of Federal police-spies and 
informers—pimps from ‘‘the seat: of Govern- 
ment’’—miscreants from ‘the castle’’—sent 
forth to stifle the free voice of the people in 
their elections. . 

Will the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Davis, ] if still unbelieving, read the third sec- 
tion? There, too, is a penalty of $500 to the 
aggrieved, and an action and costs and coun- 
se} fees. So in the fourth section. 

I could also show that by lawyer craft or 
some other craft no provision is made in this 
bill to punish the informer for bearing false 
witness against his neighbor, which this bill 
instigates and pays for. Is this an oversight? 
If so, it is too late to correct it. We must 
take the whole bill or none. 

I might show also here the odious provision 
of the twentieth section as to presumptive. evi- 
dence; the presumption of guilt, and then the 
heaping, in a cowardly way, of the onus pro- 
bandi on the defendant to show that he is inno- 
cent. 

I pass that and other encrmities and deform- 
ities to speak of the last point. í 

8. By this bill, as I have shown, you propose 
to call in the Army and the militia as a posse 
comitatus to assist in carrying out your plans 
of conquering the free ballot. I perceive in 
these plans a conflict of jurisdiction that will 
inevitably come between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States if this bill becomes a law. 
Sir, I mean by this no threat. But when gen- 
tlemen talk so gliblyabout going to New York 
and using the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to regulate clections there in their inter- 
est, and against the popular will, as they have 
in the South, I do not ae and I cannot say 
how such assaults upon the freedom of that 
great city will be repelled. I only know that 
in some bold, manly way befitting agreat peo- 
ple they will be repelled. Meke sure of that, 
gentlemen. . You cannot safely intrench upon 
the freedom of the ballots You have debased 
its mode of exercise here andin the South, but 
you cannot control it by Federal force for Radi- 
cal purposes in New York. Your enactments 
for this end are born of partisan malice and 
unchrisiian spite. ‘They do not rise to the dig- 
nity of law in its highest sense. They do not 
have ‘‘ their seat in the bosom of God,’’ noris 
their voice “the harmony ofthe world.” Would 
you forget the first element of law—volition? 
It is illustrated, in free countries, by,the bal- 
lot; yet by pretending to throw safeguards 
around it you smother its expression. You 
would guard it so closely that 1t has not air to 
breathe. Your embrace is its death, What 
is your pretext? Is it the violence at. our 
elections in New York? Do you not know— 
if not, I will tell you—that the voting in New 
York city is carried on in perfect peace? All 
testify to this who have been in New York on 
election day. It is so quiet you would not 
know it to be election day. Gentlemen talk 
here about elections in New York as if they 
were held under the influence of whisky, bribes, 
vice, &c. Now, the simple fact is, that in or 
about the room where the polls are held you 
see no crowds and no rows, as you do in Mi- 
nois, in Ohio, or in New England. There is 
no drunkenness; you see oneor two policemen 
there to prevent a possible trouble. The bal- 
lots are placed in the.various glass boxes. Any 
one can see his ballot fall like the poetical 
**snow-flake.’’ If there has been fraud here- 
tofore in the city of New York, the Republican 
police, which has had the supervisory fanction 
over the registration, had as much to.do with 
it as any one of any party... And. such frauds 
to some extentare incidental to all great cities 
of diverse interests, where men’ are absorbed 
in the hurried pursuits of wealth and luxury. 

I repeat that laws like this will be inoperative 
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and ineffectual. It may provoke, as it is in- 
tended, trouble, collision, riot, and bloodshed, 
but its penalties will be scorned. This will be 
thecase in New York city, upon which we were 
informed this bill was intended to operate, the 
registration clause especially. 

Do you imagine that New York city can be 
molded to your shape by such measures as 
this? Do you suppose that a law like this, 
which turns its back on justice and moves away 
from the shrine of liberty can exact from that 
metropolis the homage we bear to that better 
law which is called the world’s collected wis- 
dom and the good man’s defense, founded on 
moral rectitude and eternal truth? -No, sir; it 
will not aid Radicals to carry elections. The 
clamps of the Republican party at Albany have 
been fixed on that city by State legislation and 
city commissions for years. Every year brought 
fresh dissatisfaction with this system of gov- 
ernment until the revolution of last year. 
Although the Republican party had the police 
of New York city; although they had all the 
power to control, arrest, and punish repetitions 
and fraudulent voting, yeta larger majority has 
been rolled up there against the Republican 
party with every year. No intelligent man, 
whatever he may think of some of the sores of 
that body-politic, and of some of the incidents 
inseparable from a great city, but will believe 
that New York is becoming more and more 
Democratic every day, and that this bill will 
add still further to its Democratic strength. 
Therefore, it ought to be entitled ‘‘a bill to 
secure the supremacy of the Democratic party, 
and the increase of its votes in New York 
city. 

r. ALLISON. Why do you not vote, then, 
for this bill? 

Mr. COX. Ido not vote here to aggrand: 
ize party. I hope that my friend from Iowa 
votes on a higher plane than that. He is so 
serene, kind, and handsome. [Laughter. ] 

I know full well whence emanate all the 
slanders against the Democracy of New York. 
They are from the same source as that which 
_ clamors for the naturalization bill of my col- 
league, [Mr. Davis.] I do not wonder that 
my colleague—and I desire to speak of him 
with all respect—thinks rather poorly of New 
York city after his recent experience there. 
But that experience is, I fear, associated with 
the source of these slanders and clamors. I 
think I have put this plainly enough; but I 
will repeat the statement for my colleagne. 1 
say that all these slanders on the New York 
Democracy come from the New York Tribune, 
most of the editors of which live outside of that 
city, and have no sympathy with its masses 
and no votes in the city. Ifi were disposed to 
enter more. fully on the defense of New York 
to-day-—and if I could shield her from. this 
legislation I would do so—I could show that 
she has a cheaper and a better government, in 
which there is less fraud than in your Chicagos 
or Cincinnatis or Philadelphias or Rochesters, 
and less taxation, ay, and less crime, and crime 
of a different and less hateful grade and kind 
than Boston. 

Mr. STEVENSON, The gentleman will do 
well if he can do that. 

Mr. COX. It will not do for gentlemen of 
the Republican party, at least in New York 
State, who the other day gave all their votes 
in the New York Legislature for the new char- 
ter, to impeach the character of that honored 
and glorious State with its ninety-one thousand 
Democratic majority. Her Democracy, under 
the lead of her Governor, John T. Hoffman, 
have overcome many trials and dangers. Their 
motto, like that of their State, is “ Excelsior.” 
They have asked no favors from the Federal 
Government. They raised in the war for the 
Union more than their quotas, as a Repab- 
lican Legislature declared, in vindication of 
ex-Governor Seymour. They pay more than 
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their share of the taxes by tariff and internal 
revenue. They ask but justice. They ask to 
be left something of their inheritance of self- 
government, They only ask here and now, as 
they have asked for years of their Republican 
brethren at home, for local self-government. 
They ask to have saved to them the home rights, 
the chartered rights, the municipal rights, and 
the State rights ; each and all accordant and 
not inharmonious with their proper Federal 
relations. They have been taught even by the 
Puritan John Milton that in the building of the 
temple there are divers materials, cedars and 
marble; that there are many dissections and 
shapes of these materials artfully laid together, 
though not united in continuity, and thatthe 
perfection of the temple, like that of our 
political fabric, consists in this, that ‘‘ out of 
many moderate varieties and brotherly dis- 
similitudes that are not vastly disproportional 
there arises the goodly and graceful symmetry 
that commands the whole pile and structure !”” 
When this fabric is disfigured, disproportioned, 
and disordered by bills like this and by kin- 
dred measures; when new bills of pains and 
penalties are pressed on them by Radical big- 
otry and malice; when this system of spies and 
informers is added to the restrictions already 
heaped upon their commerce and their indus- 
try; when to Federal taxation, internal and 
external, with its inquisitions, seizures, annoy- 
ances, burdens, and frauds, is superadded the 
espionage, litigations, persecutions, indict- 
ments, and penalties, fostered by a horde of 
Federal detectives and police to overawe their 
free suffrage and control their local govern- 
ment, they will prepare and nerve themselves 
for the conflict. They have by State suprem- 
acy at Albany broken your yokes of wood; 
and, with God’s help, they will break the yokes 
of iron now forging for them in this Federal 
capital! 
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REMARKS OF HON. JOHN M. CREBS, 

fi OF ILLINOIS, 

Ix tuu House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 25, 1870, 

The Househaving under consideration the joint res- 
olution (S. R. No. 121) authorizing the Northern 
Pacific railroad to issue its bonds for the construc- 
tion of its road, and to secure the same by mort- 
gage, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CREBS. Mr. Speaker, I only seek the 
floor for the purpose of explaining the reasons 
that will influence me in recording my vote on 
the bill and amendments now pending before 
the House. I regard it, Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the most if not the most important question 
that has or will come before us for action dur- 
ing the present session of Congress. I have 
ever thought that large grants of lands are dan- 
gerous and inimical to the best interests of this 
Government; and while among my constitu- 
ents, atleast, it will not be doubted for a moment 
that I am a decided railroad man, yet, while 
the Government is a party on the one hand 
and a railroad corporation on the other, I feel 
it my duty to look to the interests of the great 
mass of the people representing the Govern- 
ment, rather than to those of the corporation 
seeking untold millions in the way of subsidies 
from the same. 

Iam free to admit that in one view of the 
case much good has been done to the country. 
by grants of land to railroads; that thereby 
new places of scttlement have been opened up 
that otherwise would have been stilla howling 
wilderness; yet the blessings conferred on the 
country by these grants are but temporary, 
while the evils will continue through all time 
to come. Landed monopolies have been the 
bane of all nations in the past history of the 


world, and will be surely the bane of this; and |! 


while [have said that reasonable grants of land 
have been and may still be beneficial to our 
country in developing its immense resources, 
yet grants almost limitless in extent, as will be 
given should this bill become a law, will be 
dangerous to the very existence of the Govern- 
ment, and ruinous to all that class of our citi- 
zens who earn their living by the sweat of their 
brow, and who are now or will be in the fature 
seeking for homes and roof-trees upon the broad 
and fertile fields of the West. ` 

By the act incorporating the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company and authorizing the build- 
ing of a railroad and telegraph line from Lake 
Superior to Puget sound, passed July 2, 1864, 
the right of way was given said company over 
all Government lands on said route, and the 
United States further agreed to extinguish all 
Indian ‘titles not only to the lands through 
which the right of way extended, but also to 
all lands granted by said act to said company. 
And by said act there was also granted said 
company alternate sections (being the odd- 
numbered sections) along the line of said road 
to the extent of twenty sections per mile on 
each side of the same through its whole length 
passing through the Territories of the United 
States, making through the Territories twenty- 
five thousand six hundred acres per mile, and 
ten sections per mile on each side of the same, 
on the whole length of the line passing through 
any of the States of the Union, in the States 
making twelve thousand eight hundred acres 
per mile; thus giving to themas a subsidy for 
the building of their road a territory almost 
equal in extent to the whole State of Illinois. 
It was further provided in said grant that it 
should be void unless said company should 
obtain within two years bona fide subscrip- 
tions to the amount of $20,000,000, of which 
ten per cent. should actually be paid into the 
treasury of said company, and they were pre- 
cluded from incumbering said lands in any 
way until their road should be built. 

The two years had nearly passed and no- 
thing had been done, when, on the 7th of May, 
1866, we find the company again here, im- 
portuning Congress for an extension of time 
for two years longer, in which they might com- 
ply with the terms of the grant on their part; 
and Congress heeded their appeal and granted 
the extension, which time expired on the 2d 
of July, 1868, at which time nothing was still 
done. But when this time had nearly passed, 
that is, on the Ist day of July, 1868, at the re- 
quest. of the company Congress again extend- 
ed the time for the building of the road for two 
years longer, with no additional restrictions 
except that one hundred miles should be com- 
pleted within that time, and the whole road to 
be built by the 4th of July, 1877. 

Bat later still, on the Ist of March, 1869, new 
powers were granted said company, to mort- 
gage the lands and franchises, and a wide and 
almost unlimited range was given in which to 
fix the western termini, so that to-day the grant 
first made, by the changes in favor of the com- 
pany, is worth to them nearly double its value 
under the original law. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, we find the company 
here again asking a new lease of time; and not 
content with this, asking an increase of the 
grantalmost limitless. And I fear not to assert 
that should the bill be passed in its present 
shape you transfer to this company a territory 
almost equal in extent to the two States of 
Ilinois and Indiana combined. You place 
in the hands of a corporation an empire in 
extent. You say you do it to open up new 
lands and new countries for settlement; but at 
the same time you place the country thusopened 
up in the contro! of a soulless corporation, and 
place the hardy pioneer desiring to seek a 
home in the West entirely at its mercy, and at 
such mercy only as the wolf gives to the lamb. 

And what do we know of this mighty corpor- 
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id? | Who are its managers? By whom 
ïs this princely gift. to be received? I know 
not, Mr, Speaker; neither can you tell, for 
when the opponents of the bill in their sim- 
plicity.a few days since offered a resolution in 
this House to ascertain who was to be the 
owner of this princely grant, we were met by 


its friends with the answer that it wis prying. 


into private affairs. that ought not to be per- 
mitted, and the resolution was defeated by 
men on this floor'who will vote for this bill. 
Why is ‘this so? Ifthe Government makes a 
gift has she not a right to know to whom she 
gives 1t? And the mere fact of this refusal on 
the part of the friends of this bill, if there was 
no othér reason, is certainly sufficient to induce 
those who are desirous of holding the lands of 
the nation as free homes for her citizens to 
pause and reflect long before they consent to 
mate tħe additional grant asked for in this 
bill. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, while I am willing 
the company shall retain all the grant they now 
have’ by law, not desiring bya mere legal tech- 
nicality to deprive it of any rights it now has 
from the Government, I never can consent to 
add to the same, as asked for in this bill, 
believing, as I do, it isalready full large enough 
in’all conscience; and believing farther, as L 
do, that whenever the company becomes fully 
convinced that Congress will not increase the 
grant, it will at once proceed in good faith to 
build: the road. But so long as it cau come 
‘here and ask, and get its wants answered, so 
long will the road remain a myth. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, in the iuterest of 
the laboring man of the country, who desires 
lands on which to settle in the far West, and 
to establish his home and roof-tree, I shall 
vote first in favor of all the amendments offered 
to the bill, and finally shall feel myself con- 
strained. to vote against the bill itself, what- 
ever may be its shape, believing, as I have said, 
the former grant is abundantly sufficient sub- 
sidy to secure the building of the road. 


oe a 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 
SPEECH OF HON, J. N. TYNER, 


‘OF INDIANA, 
Ix vie House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 26, 1870, 

On tho joint resolution (8. R. No. 121) authorizing 
the Northern Pacific Railrond Company to issue its 
bonds for the construction of its road, and to secure 
the same by mortgage, and for othor purposes. 
Mr. TYNER, ‘This most extraordinary menas- 

ure cannot be satisfactorily discussed in the 

short time the majority in the House will con- 
gent to devote to its consideration. Tts oppo- 
nents are anxiousto closely criti¢ise its several 
rovisions; its advocates desire a speetly vote. 
| am: justified in this statement by the faet that 
when the joint resolition was taken from the 

Spéalter’s table several days ago the chairman 

of the Committee on the Pacific Railroad [Mr. 

Wuexier] called the previous question, which 

was ordered, without asking its reference to the 

edmmittec, and limited thë debate to one hour, 
the inost of which time was occupied ‘by the 
friends of the measure. Knowing that its pas- 

sage ida mere question of time, and that a 

repetition cf their tactics now would againinvite 

a. resort to dilatory proceedings on the part of 


ats enemies, the friends of the resolution con- | 


sent to a'limited discussion before the vote 
shall be taken. Every gentleman, therefore, 
who would be glad to fully distuss it in detail, 
and thoroughly review the history of ‘the cor- 
poration in whose interest it is to pass, must 
content hinself with a brief statement of the 
reasons that will influence his Vote, and permit 
the statenient to stand asa substitute fora more 


extended argument. 


Six‘ years ago thé Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company came to.Congress asking for a char- 
tër to construct a railroad from Lake Superior 
to Puget sound. It was promptly granted. 
‘They asked for a grant of every alternate sec- 
tion of land belonging to the Government, not 
mineral, ‘and to be designated by odd numbers, 
to the extend of twenty miles on each side 
of the road in the Territories, and half that 
number in the States through which the road 
shouldrun. That also was favorably responded 
to. Thus, a belt eighty miles in width and about 
two thousandand twenty-five miles inlength was 
set apart within which the company were to 
become the owners of one half the lands then 
unsold and unoccupied, on the performance of 
certain conditions to which I will soon refer, 
Very naturally the question arises, what amount 
of the public lands was thus given away? Let 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
answer the inquiry. In a letter dated June 
22, 1865, referring to the road and its land 
grant, he says: 

“Tt extends from Lake Superior to the Pacific 
occan, and allowing for probable deflections, may 
be set down at two thousand and twonty-five miles 


in length, taking, in alternate sections, 47,368,000 
acres.” d 


Over forty-seven million acres! The mind 
fails to comprehend. the extent of this grant. 
Do gentlemen realize how much of the public 
domain was by their predecessors assigned to 
this corporation? Let them consult their 
geography and there learn that Indiana em- 
braces an area of only 21,637,700 acres, and 
the great State of New York. only 30,080,000 
acres. A territory out of which two States 
larger than the former, and one half greater 
than the latter, could be formed was by a sin- 
gle enactment transferred to this greedy cor- 
poration. 

They are knocking at your doors to-day for 
more land; they are thronging your lobbies 
with their silver-tongued agents; they are be- 
sieging you for an extension of power and an 
enlargement of their franchise. When they 
first came they agreed, in consideratiog of 
the subsidies granted, to commence work in 
two years and complete fifty miles of road 
each year after the second. The two years 
elapsed, and: they failed to perform their agree- 
ments. Then they returned and asked an 
extension of time. That was granted. Two 
years afterward they asked another. That 
was also granted. One year afterward. they 
asked the right to mortgage their railroad and 
telegraph line as security for the bonds they 
proposed to issue in order to raise’ the money 
with which to construct the road. Overtlow- 
ing with liberality and yearning with compas- 
‘gion toward, this impudent corporation your 
predecessors, in the closing days of the last 
Congress, extended this additional favor. 
‘ Ask and you shall receive,’’ says. a venerated 
authority. Certainly the American Congress 
and the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
were in the mind of the inspired author when 
the comforting promise was given. 

Why do they come again? ‘Are they not 
yet satisfied? No; the public domain is not 
‘entirely exhausted, and Congress is not yet 
forbidden to give itaway. They want author- 
‘ity now to mortgage all their property. and 
rights of property of all kinds, real and per- 
sonal, and their franchise as a corporation. 
That was expressly’ forbidden by the terms of 
their. charter, but what care we for this? Con- 
gress has the power to undo the work of its 
predecessors, anda railroad company demands 
that it shall be done. It will be done ; and that, 
too, in the face of the fears expressed in the 
other end of the ‘Capitol as well as in: this 
Halt by gentlemen whose ‘legal opinions are 
entitled to respect that the passage of this 
resolution will permit the company to mort- 


i} gage all its lands, those heretofore and those 


now proposed to be granted, without building a 
foot. of the road. 

I know that the chairman of the committee 
[Mr. Warnet] treats these fears. as imagin- 
ary. He may be right as to the original grant, 
for it was coupled with the condition that so 
many miles of road should be completed the 
second and each subseqaent year before pat- 
ents should issue. But this resolution permits 
the company to go ten miles beyond the limits 
originally fixed for alternate sections to make 
up a deficiency in the first grant occasioned by 
the subsequent sale or occupation under the 
homestead laws of lands then set apart to them. 
This resolution contains no provision limiting 
the transfer of title or the lien to be created by 
the proposed mortgage. : 

It is true that the company is herein again 
empowered ‘‘to locate and construct, under 
the provisions and with the ‘privileges and 
duties provided for in its act of incorporation 
and amendments thereto,” its main line and 
branch; but no such. language subjecting the 
proposed new grant of lands to the provisions 
of the charter.can be found in the resolution. 
Nor can any separate provision be found re- 
quiring the completion of any number of miles 
of road, nor the performance of any other 
condition, before the lands granted by the pend- 
ing resolution shall vest in the company or be 
subject to its mortgage. The number of addi- 
tional acres therein granted may be compara- 
tively small, or they may be great, as I shall 
show when I refer to another branch of the 
subject; but great or small, I claim that they 
are not exempt from the operation of the pro- 
posed mortgage a single moment after the pas- 
sage of the resolution. 

If it were the intention of the committee to 
render the power extended to the company by 
the resolution unambiguous, why did they not 
report back the amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois, [Mr. Incerso..,] which pro- 
vides > 

That no mortgage hereafter executed by this cor- 

oration shall be valid or create any lien on lands 
hereby or heretofore granted to said corporation, ex- 
cept as to such lands as said corporation shall have 
received patents for from the United States ?. 

This is short and simple,'and: would make 
plain what is otherwise uncertain. No pre- 
‘tense that the adoption of the amendment 
would open up debate in the Senate on a motion 
to concur, and thereby endanger the passage 
of the measure at this session, will satisfactorily 
explain the refusal to accept it. 

The opinion was expressed in that body that 
the phrase of the resolution providing for a 
mortgage was obscure; in which opinion the 
gentleman from Illinois, [Mr.. Inorrsouy,] 
whose amendment I have quoted, and other 
gentlemen who have proposed’ similar amend- 
ments to the House, ‘seem to concur. It is 
easy to put these doubts to ‘rest, and the re- 
fusal to do so is at least significant and suspi- 
‘cious: But, assuming that an intelligent legal 
construction: would-not discover any danger 


lurking in the language of the resolution, still 


you empower this company to go into the 
money markets of the world to negotiate bouds 
authorized by a species of legislation well cal- 
culated to deceive. I submit that it is vot 
wise to leave a doubt unsettled, nor just to the 
purchasers of the bonds of this company to 
expose so important a question to future con- 
struction. AaS ° 
In this connection it is well to inquire by 
what pretense of equity this company asks the 
privilege of going beyond the limits originally 
fixed to secure more lands, Is it a part of the 
contract?’ By no means. By its terms they 
were to have alternate sections withih à certain 
distance on both sides of the road, and if the 
proper quantity could not there be found unsold 
and unoccupied, then they were authorized to 
go ‘“‘not more than ten miles beyond the limits 
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1 
of said alternate sections’’ to make up the de- |i 
ficiency. I quote the exact language of the bill. 
Mark the words, ‘‘not more than ten miles” 
beyond the specified limits. It settles beyond 
dispute the intent of Congress to say that 
“thus far and no further shalt thou go” in: 
selecting lands. With what grace do they now 
come back and ask for more. 

But gentlemen tell us that much of the ori- 
ginal grant has been absorbed by public sale 
and homestead settlement since the company 
was incorporated. Whose fault is that, even 
if the fact exists? Is Congress to blame? Cer- 
tainly not. The act of incorporation provided | 
that— 

‘The President shall cause the lands to be sur- 
veyed forty miles in width on both sides of the road 
as soon as the general route is fixed, and the lands 
hereby granted shall not be liable to salo or entry, 
or preémption, before or after they are surveyed, 
except by said company, as provided in the act.” 

Whose duty was it to fix the general rôute? 
Certainly that devolved on the company; no- 
hody will dispute this proposition. They failed | 
to do so; they have only located about one 
tenth of the road up to this date. The question, 
therefore, presents itself, shall we now cure the 
loss, if any has actually occurred, that flowed 
out of the neglect of the company itself? 
Other gentlemen may do as they wish, but 
there is nothing in the pretended equity set up | 
by the friends of this measure that appeals to 
my liberality. 

Thus far no attempt has been made to show 
that any deficiency of land exists in the belt 
of onc hundred miles out of which selections 
were to be made, The House has no proofs 
that the limits should be enlarged even to meet | 
the claims that are urged. It was due to the | 
House that the committee which reported back 
the resolution without a dissenting voice should 
convince the judgment of gentlemen, or try 
to do so, by presenting the evidence that con- 
trolled their own opinions. The subject is 
sufficiently important to justify a written report, 
so that the people whoselands are to be voted 
away may know what necessity there was for 
doing so. Ordinarily we become suspicious of 
n man who asks an enlargement of a donation 
previously made, and we are apt to look upon 
him as a. knave and imposter if he returns the 
fourth time to complain that the gift was not 
large enough. This company is bere on its 

‘fifth begging errand, and yet it does not sub- 
mit one word of proof that what it demands 
is just and equitable. 

Much has been said, sir, in the course of 
this debate, about that other extraordinary 
feature of the resolution which changes the 
provision of the original act in regard to the || 
branchroad. That act, as has been said here 
several times, authorizes the construction of | 
the branch from a point not exceeding three 
hundred miles from the western terminus of 
the main line to the city of Portland, in the 
State of Oregon. The pending resolution pro- | 
vides that the branch may be constructed 
t from. some convenient point’? on the main ; 
trunk line. across the Cascade mountains to | 
Pugetsound. The chairman of the committee | 
[Mr. WnerLeR] frankly admits that this is an | 
objection, but he does not attempt to remedy it. | 

He says that it is impossible without a definite | 

| 
I 


survey to properly locate this branch road. | 
Admit that, sir; and does it follow that you 
shall not limit its length? You may say that |i 
it shall not be started over four or five hundred |. 
miles from the terminus of the main line. | 
That would not require a definite survey. I 
is very certain that the company desire to start 
it at some point exceeding three hundred miles 
from the terminus, for that was the limit of 
the original act, and if they did not want to go 
further they would not be here asking a change. 
Is there not some danger that the ‘‘ convenient |i 
point’? may be discovered a thousand miles 
north of the first limit? That would give them 
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-leave the stockholders an excess of over three 


: $60,000 per mile, the entire cost at this rate would be 


| material for its construction found along the route, 
‘| including exhaustless mines ofiron of the best gual- 
| ity, which could be turned into rails. 

' value of the land is reasonable, when those landsare 


; of the Illinois Central railroad.” 


a new road half as long as the main line. In- 
deed, they may make it quite as long if they so 
desire ; thete. is nothing. in the resolution to 
prevent it.. But-the chairman of the commit- 
tee sees no danger in this most extraordinary 
proposition, because he advises the House to 
do, as doubtless he thinks he has done, bring 
a little common sense to bear upon its solution. 

Well, sir, that is just what we are trying to 
do; and applying his test, the first thing we do 
is to inquire what inducements exist to take 
advantage of the unrestricted license this reso- 
lation permits. If the additional lands granted 
by the resolution, and to be selected within 
sixty miles on both sides the branch as well 
as the main line, are sufficiently valuable, there 
is no doubt but the company would get as 
many of them as they could. If, then, the 
proceeds of the lands granted by the act of in- 
corporation at a fair estimate would pay the 
cost of the entire construction of the road, and 


hundred and fifty million dollars, as the first 
board of directors say they would in the printed 
statement quoted by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, [Mr. Hawtry,] there can be no doubt 
but that the company would be glad to get 
thirty or forty million acres more on the same 
terms. 

There is danger in this loose kind of legis- 
lation ; and noamountof special pleading, and 
no success in burlesquing the fears of. gentle- 
men, willexcuseit. 1f the alternative were pre- 
sented of endowing this company with an 
unlimited grant in order to insure the con- 
struction of an indispensable national highway, 
or of surrendering an unbroken wilderness, 
two thousand miles in length, to the occupa- 
tion of wild beasts and wilder men, the question 
would become a very different one. But no 
such alternative is submitted to the decision of 
the House. Enough lands have already been 
given to build four such roads if we can rely 
upon the statements and calculations of the 
first board of directors of this road, whose 
opportunity of deriving correct information is 
certainly superior to that of any gentleman on 
this floor. 

The quality of the lands that now form the 
subsidy of this company has been the subject 
of much comment in this brief debate. ‘The 
friends of the measure would have us believe 
that they are for the most part unsusceptible 
of cultivation. I remember the statement of 
the Delegate from Washington, [Mr. GAR- 
FIELDE,] when the resolution first came up, 
that for five hundred miles over the line of the 
road that he had traveled the country was com- 
paratively worthless for agricultural purposes. 
I am not disposed to question that representa- 
tion; but it was a dangerous confession for a 
friend of the enterprise to make on the eve of 
the probable departure of the financial agents 
of this company to Europe to set their loan 
afloat on the security chiefly afforded- by these 
lands. The statement would not bear repeti- 
tion and publication in London, Frankfort, or 
Paris in conjunction with the mission with 
which these agents are no doubt soon to be 
charged. Nor does it tally with the opinion 
of the first board of directors, to which allusion 
has been made, who say: 


“These lands, when the road shall be built and the 
business fairly started, including town and station 
sites, would certainly average ten dollars per acre, 
making the sum of $473,600,000. 

“Supposing the construction of the roadshould cost 


#120,000,000, lcaving to the sharcholders an excess of 

clear profit from the lands alone of $353,600,000. 
“This estimate of $60,000 per mile as the costof the 

road was liberal, in view of the vast quantities of 


“And the estimate of ten dollars per acre as the |} 


compared with the grant made for the construction 


And still less does it tally with the report of i! 


the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
for 1869, who describes the resources of the 
‘company and the country through which the 
road will run as follows: 

“ The undeveloped resources of. this company are 
attracting the attention of capitalists. Its landed 
subsidy is double that of the Union Pacifice road. 
Comparatively a very small proportion of its line 
runs through an elevated region. Governor Stevens 
was of the opinion that not more than one fifth of 
the land from Red river to Puget sound is inarabie, 
and that this is largely made up of mountains cov- 
ered with valuable timber, It is evident that an 
immense agricultural area is here awaiting develop- 
ment. The great wheat-growing regions on tho lett 
bank of the upper Missouri promise speedy settlo- 
ment upon the opening of an avenue for the trans- 
portation of their products to market. Each section 
of the road as it is completed will from local traffic 
alone find ample returns for its investment.” 

It is easy to understand that gentlemen rep- 
resenting the States and Territories through 
which this road will run are greatly interested 
in securing a reliable outlet for the vast surplus 
products that will some day be raised in the 
fertile country through which it is topass. In 
their haste to establish a communication with 
the two great oceans they seem to look only to 
their present needs. They do not deliberately 
reflect upon the future consequences totheirown 
people when the road shall be built, and the 
mammoth corporation, made up of European 
capitalists, shall have its clutch on near one 
half the lands in their respective States. Would 
it not be better to wait a few years until a hardy, 
adventurous population shall make such strides 
in the improvement and development of the 
country as would justify an investment of pri- 
vate capital, unaided by monstrous public sub- 
sidies, in the construction of roads? Then 
the soil would be held by citizens interested in 
the social, moral, and political condition of 
the people, instead of corporations whose sole 
object would be the accumulation of wealth 
and power. 

Gentlemen who live in Indiana, Tllinois, 
Towa, and other States bordering on the Mis- 
sissippi and the lakes, understand how the im- 
provement of great districts of country is there 
retarded by the consolidation of large bodies 
of lands in the hands of a few non-resident 
speculators. So great is this evil that the 
genius of State legislators in some of those 
States has been invoked to draft tax laws that 
would discriminate against this class of land- 
holders and weaken their titles. In many local- 
ities neighborhood roads are unconstructed, 
churches and school-houses unbuilt, by reason 
of the sparseness of settlements on lands that 
have been held for years by speculators wait- 
ing for an increased value before alienating 
their titles. This is bad enough; but it is 
nothing compared with the future condition of 
some of the States and Territories of the far 
West, that will, to a great extent, be at the 
merey of these railroad monopolies. 

The interest of the corporations might of 


itself suggest an encouragement of local im- 


provements, but not the necessity of making 
the people truly happy and great by making 
them the possessors of the soil. The almost 
universal pian of disposing of lands by rail- 
road companies to purchasers on long time 
and payable in installments creates dangerous 
and dreaded obligations on the part of the pur- 
chaser to the seller. No man is really inde- 
pendent who owes another for the little spot on 
earth he calls home, and when thousands of 
debtors of this kind to a single creditor, and 
that creditor an unfeeling corporation, exist in 
a State or community it becomes a deplorable 
calamity. 

Nor is the evil limited to individual subserv- 
iency; it also extends to whole communities, 
whose political conduct is greatly regulated by 
the will of the monopolist. After awhile some 
of the States in the far West will feel the power 
of these gigantic corporations in their impress 
on locallegislation. Theclder States have felt 
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«it in afar less degrec, but. sufficiently to warn 
-them of its danger. Of all others the white 
: settlers of Washington Territory. should hesi- 
tate about urging the grant.we are now con- 
sidering... Should the main line and branch 
ofthe Northern Pacific be built: both will cross 
- this Territory, thug giving’the company control 
of. nearly one half the lands over two ‘belts, 
each one hundred and twenty miles wide, that 
together will cover'the entire area of: the Ter- 
ritory. It may redeem the wilderness to plunge 
its future occupants into a more deplorable 
condition. |. ne: ; : 

Having briefly presented my objections to the 
pending resolution, I might with great propri- 

‘ety close my remarks. But I beg leave to add 
-~ that itis time, high time, that the land policy 
of the Government was changed. The public 
domain should be hedged ‘in with stronger safe- 
‘guards. - It has for some years been treated as 
a useless estate, to be parceled out to all cor- 
porations that seek it. Much good has doubt- 
Jess been accomplished by previous judicious 
distributions in aid of public works; but this 
furnishes‘no excuse for wasteful extravagance 
in the endowment of corporations not fortified 
with the argument of public necessity. The 
plan of lavishing whole empires on single com- 
panies ought to be abandoned. In fact it is 
doubtful whether further grants, except for 
‘educational purposes, would be wise or judi- 
cious, ’ ie 

Numerous lines of railroad communication 
have heen constructed by private means in most 
of the States east of the Mississippi. West of 
that great river and north of the Arkansas line 
the shrill whistle of the locomotive scarcely 
echoes over a prairie or along a valley without 
reaching some tract of land that was donated 
by the Government toa railroad company. The 
Atlantic and the Pacific are linked together by 
iron bands purchased by the aid of Govern- 
ment. Over one hundred and eighty million 
acres~an area equal to that embraced in the 

great States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota—have been 
piven to construct railroads and wagon-roads. 
ur gencrosity has outrun our prudence. As 
the trustee of the people it may well be ques- 
tioned whether’ we and our predecessors have 
been faithfal to our trust. 
“The: attention of the people ‘has been ar- 
rested’ by these inroads on the public domain, 
and they will’soon proclaim their disapproval 
in unmistakable’ terms. “The Republicans of 
Indiana have already done so by ingrafting into 
a recent State platform a, resolution which ex- 
presses the sentiment. of the entire people of 
that State without distinction of party. I de- 
sire to call attention to itas an indication of 
what will soon follow in other localities. Here 
“itis: 

“That wearoopposed to the donations of the publie 
lands,or the grant of subsidies in money to railroads 
and, other corporations, and that we demand the 
reservation of the public domain for the use of actual 
settlers and educational purposes.” 

‘etiit not-be supposed from what I have 
said that F am anvenemy:of the railroad system. 
Far front it, sir itis the recent policy of build- 

-ing railroads almost entirely at the expense of 
the Government that I: oppose. . ‘The. system 
itself is:good enough; in fact, it has contrib- 
uted immensely to the wealth, happiness, ‘and 

: prosperity: of the whole country. He is an 
unwise “inan who would now condemn a sys- 
tem that has built'up towns and cities, encour- 
aged manufactures,enhanced the value of 
farms, stimulated industry, spread information, 
established markets, cheapened transportation, 
and subdued. the forest. .--All these blessings 
can be and will be continued and increased by 
theemployment of private capital alone. Their 
spread will be’ slower, but the result! will. be 

“more satisfactory. ne : 
My colleagues and I are proud of the fact 
that-iaf: the: ninety-two counties in Indiana 


about. eighty .of them.are -accessible by rail, 
not one foot of which was laid by Government 
aid. The same. energy and-spirit-of enterprise 
that have within twenty years changed. the 
sparse settlements of that State into populous 
communities by constructing these’ lines of 
communication will also carry them. in due 
time into the newer States and. Territories 
without entailing on their people the dreaded 
curse of land monopoly. Much. as we desire 
to see the country lying between the Missis- 
sippi and the Pacific teeming with an indus- 
trious population, it would be far better to 
reach that end by slow marches than to rush 
into. a policy that will eventually retard its 
prosperity and check its growth. If we would 
be just to the men who shall hereafter people 
that vast empire, let us preserve free homes 
for them with which they can develop the 
wealth necessary to construct the thorough- 
fares required for their. comfort and conven- 
ience. Any policy. which looks to the amass- 
ing of colossal fortunes in the hands of living 
men by turning over to them the virgin soil of 
the West will embarrass and cripple succeed- 
ing generations. 


American Commerce. 
SPEECH OF HON. Z, CHANDLER, 


OF MICHIGAN. 
ÍN tue UNITED STATES SENATE, 
May 28, 1870. 
On tho following resolution, submitted by him on 
the 25th instant: 
Resolved, That tho Committeo on Commerce be 
instructed to inquire and reportas to the most feasi- 


blo and effective method for restoring tho foroign 
commerce of the United States to American vessels— 


Mr. CHANDLER said: i 

Mr. Presipent: It will be noticed that the 
resolution instructs the Committee on Com- 
merce to inquire into the best methods of 
restoring our foreign commerce to the Ameri- 
can flag. It is a fact, although a humiliating 
one, that our flag has been practically driven 
from the ocean so far as our forcign commerce 
is concerned. Our domestic and coastwise 
commerce was. never in a more prosperous 
condition than it is to-day ;-but from the:for- 
ciga traffic our flag has-been driven. The 
question is, what shall be done to restore to 
our flag the commerce which it formerly almost 
monopolized ? 

Prior to 1860 we built the best and cheapest 
ships in the world. American clippers were 
the fastest and most economical ships that 
sailed the ocean... In consequence of that we 
built ships for the world. England, Germany, 
France, Turkey, China, the whole world, pur- 
chased more or less of our ships. It was no 
uncommon-:thing for a ship-owner in Maine to 
take a cargo of lumber to New Orleans, from 
New Orleans or Mobile a:cargo of cotton to 
the Baltic, from the Baltic a-cargo, perhaps, 
to Calcutta, and so around ‘the world; and 
finally, at the end of three or, four years, that 
ship would take a cargo of teas for the United 
States and return, having earned during that 
time more money than -her original cost and 
outfit. She was refitted and went again on 
her rounds, and again returned with a fortune 
to her ‘owners. | 

But, sir, that is all. changed now. Twenty- 
seven years ago:I spent a winter abroad, and 
at that time I saw more. ships hearing. the 
American than.the flag of any other nation in 
the different ports which I'visited... During the 
past summer, in. asix months’ joarnéy or more, 
I do not remember having seen. bat one single 
American flag on European waters: I saw 
one American fagin a port of Holland. The 
ship had gone there with a.carzo of petroleum, 
and that was the only American flag that T 
happened tosee. There were other American 


flags there undoubtedly, but I did not see them. 
Virtually we are driven from the ocean. 

In the days of our prosperous commerce the 
immigrant traffic was all done by sailing ships. 
There was a single line of’ steamships, the 
Cunard line, then running; but those ships 
were small, and carried few if any immigrants. 
Our fast-sailing clippers, the Black Ball line 
and other lines of American ships, brought 
the great bulk of immigrants. The traffic was 
a profitable one. But, sir, that is all changed. 
Now it is impossible for an American wooden 
ship to-obtain a cargo of immigrants at any 
price. Then most of the valuable merchandise 
of the world came to this country in those fast- 
sailing ships.. To-day not a pound of valuable 
merchandise is brought. in sailing ships. It 
is all changed. Our ships can obtain a full 
cargo. to any port in Europe of cotton or grain 
or tobacco, or any of the products of the Uni- 


ted States, but they can get no. profitable re- 


turn cargo. A single cargo does not pay for a 
voyage both ways. Now aship loading with 
a cargo of cotton for a German port must 
either go to England and take a return cargo 
of coal or of iron, the cheapest of all freights, 
or go to Turk’s Island and take a cargo of salt 
at a mere nominal rate, and return virtually in 
ballast so far as her bill of lading is con- 
cerned. ; l 

What is the cause of this great change? It 
is that there has been a revolution in com- 
merce, a revolution as complete since the year 
1860 as though a century had intervened. To- 
day all immigrants, all valuable freights, all 
profitable cargoes are shipped by steam pro- 
pellers. Iron has taken kho place of wood, 
and steam the place of wind. Why, sir, you 
remember when you first.went to Indiana that 
you took the packet-boat; if you did not, I did 
when I first went.to Michigan, and went atthe 
tremendous speed of four milesan hour through 
the State of New York, and was two weeks on 
the route from Boston to Detroit. ‘he packet- 
boat business was, ruined, absolutely ruined, 
by the building of railroads.. The packet men 
had to give it up. $ 

Why, sir, you remember very well that a few 
years ago we had colossal steamboats on the 
lakes. I remember there were four on the 
line running from Detroit to Buffalo that cost 
$250,000 each. ‘They were magnificent boats ; 
but when the railroad lines were completed 
around the south shore of Lake Erie and across 
Canada those ships ceased to be agents of com- 
merce.. They ran them one year at a loss. 
They then laid them. up, and they laid there 
three, four, five, or six years. They then took 
out the engines and sold them for what they 
were worth and turned:the hulls into wooden 
barges, and to-day they are agents of com- 
merce. But while they lay there with. their 
engines in them. they ceased to be agents. of 
commerce, 

Sir, you may own.a thousand ships, and if 
you cannot run them profitably you have no 
commerce. You may build a thousand ships, 
and if you cannot ran them at a profit you 
have no commerce. Ship-building is not com- 
merce. Ship-owning is not commerce. They 
are merely the agents of commerce. . Our com- 
merce goes on as it used todo. We have more 
commerce now than we had when we had the 
carrying trade; but unfortunately for us that 
commerce is carried under a foreign flag. 


.There is not a single mail going from the 


United States to-day to any port in Europe that 
goes-under the American flag. You cannot 
send a letter to Europe by steam under Ameri- 
can colors. Whyis this? Itis because of the 
revolution that has taken place in.commerce. 
We can compete to-day with any nation. on 
earth, and do compete in the building of wooden 
ships, whether they be steam or sailing vessels. 
To-day we have. control almost-of the Chinese 


-inland trafic under the American flag, because 
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it ig carried on in wooden ships, and because 
American wooden ships are better adapted to 
inland traffic than any other ships built in the 
world. To-day upon the Rhine they have what 
is called “ the American line.” ‘They are after 
the pattern of American river ships. Whether 
they were built in America or not I do not 
know, but they are called there as familiarly 
“the American linc” as the Cunarders are 
called “the Cunard line.” 

Now, Mr. President, our ship-building in- 
verest is depressed ; we are building no ships. 
Our ship-owning interest is depressed, and 
why? itis that the commerce formerly car- 
ried on under the American flag throughout 
the world has been driven home upon us, and 
to-day we have more ships than we can profit- 
ably employ in coastwise trade. Our coastwise 
and inland trade is a strict monopoly, just as 
much a monopoly as manufacturing McCor- 
mick’s reapers under a patent. We allow no 
foreign ship to touch a single pound or carry 
it a rod ; it isa monopoly for Americans. But, 
sir, the foreign traflic is open to the world; 
the foreign traflic is entirely free; and who- 
ever can do the business the quickest and the 
cheapest will obtain it. Prior’ to 1860 we 
could do it the quickest and the cheapest with 
our Baltimore clippers, and we did it; but 
since 1860, as I said before, a revolution has 
taken place as complete as though a century 
had intervened. 

Sir, the commerce of the lakes is in the same 
situation as the commerce of the ocean. There 
is no ship-building on the lakes, or very little 
and vessel owners are bitterly complaining of 
depression in their business; and why is this? 
It is because there has been a revolution in 
the carrying trade. Four competing lines of 
railroad have been carried through from the 
Atlantic to the Mississippi river, and those 
four lines of railroad each have a terminus in 
Chicago, and to-day there are millions, and 
for aught I know hundreds of millions of tons, 
certainly many millions of tons of freight that 
used to go around the lakes or float down the 
Mississippi river, and load ships from New 
Orleans to New York, that are brought across 
by rail; and it is railroad competition that has 
depressed the shipping interest of the lakes 

But, sir, they must submit. As those mag- 
nificent ships were displaced, broken up, de- 
stroyed, when they came in competition with 
railroads and would not pay, so must the ves- 
sel interests of the lakes submit to the inovi- 
table. They may have too many ships to-day ; 
but three, or four, or five years will remedy 
that; perhaps one or two years, by the annual 
loss, by the annual wear and tear, will reduce 
them to the required number; and then, sir, 
our ship-yards will again be lively and our 
vessel-owners satisfied; but until that time 
comes they must wait. : 

Just so it is on the Atlantic. The ships that 
by hundreds and by thousands used to be en- 
gaged in foreign traffic have all been driven 
home substantially, and to-day we have more 
ships than we can profitably use. They must 
wait until the natural decay and wear and tear 
and loss by accident shall have reduced the 


number to where they will pay, and again your ` 


ship-yards will be busy. 
But, sir, I am thus far talking about our do- 
inestic commerce. How are we to get back 


the traflic of the world? That is the point. į 


How are we to have our flag exhibited in every 
port of the world? How are we to resume our 
position as one of the chief carriers of the 
world? 

Mr. President, this domdstic commerce of 
which I have been speaking consists to-day of 
a little more than four million three hundred 
thousand tons, or the second largest commerce 
in the world, There is no nation to-day, except 
Great Britain, that has an equal amount of car- 
vying commerce with us. Our inland and coast- 


wise commerce is greater than that of any other 
nation on the earth except Great Britain. But 
the question now is, howare weto restore the for- 
cign traffic to our flag? and it isa question that I 
approach with great diffidence; it isa question 
exceedingly dificulttosolve. A sub-committee 
of the Committees-on Commerce of the Senate 
and of the House has had this question under 
consideration for about three months. 
have met once u week, and sometimes twice. 
My friend from Maryland [ Mr. Vickers] will 
correct me if I am wrong. We have had be- 
fore us the largest ship-builders, both of iron 
and of wooden ships, in the United States. 


We have had the largest vessel-owners before 


us, even vessel-owners engaged in the Chinese 
trade, and we find that their views are so con- 
flicting that it will be almost if not absolutely 
impossible to meet the expectations of any of 
them. 

The vessel-builder can see nothing in com- 
merce but building ships; he thinks that if you 
stimulate the building of ships you are building 
up your commerce. Well, sir, you may build 
ten thousand ships, and if you cannot run them 
profitably you have no commerce. They will 
lie and rot at your docks if they lose five dol- 
lars a trip. The vessel-owners can see nothing 
of commerce but ship-owning. Well, sir, you 
may own ten thousand ships, and if you can- 
not run them profitably you have no commerce. 
If they lose five dollars a trip they will not run; 
they must make a profit. As TI said before, the 
great question is, how shall we restore this 
commerce to our flag. Here we meet with 
almost insuperable obstacles. 

There are several ways that suggest them- 
selves to my own mind; and I wish it distinctly 
understood that I do not: speak for the Com- 
mittee on Commerce or for any member of 
the Committee on Commerce of either House. 
I merely speak for myself, and commit no man. 
There are several ways that have suggested 
themselves to my mind. We might, by abro- 
gating our present treaties with all the nations 
of the earth, impose differential duties between 
our own and all other flags, and that might be 
of benefit to our commerce. I see that a mem- 
ber of the other House has introduced a bill 
with that view. Ialready had that proposition 
among my notes; but in my judgment it would 
not lead to any material benefit, because every 
other nation would pass retaliatory laws. Spain 
has always pursued that course, as she does 
to-day. In the island of Cuba there is a dif- 
ferential duty imposed upon all foreign vessels, 
but we are not much disposed to follow the 
example of Spain; it is now rather late in the 
day for us to copy Spain, and still I am not 
sure but that we may be driven to that very 
course. I do not commit myself one way or 
the other. 

Then it is the opinion of some that draw- 
backs will accomplish this desirable end, 
drawbacks upon all materials that enter into 
the composition of a ship. If drawbacks will 
restore this foreign commerce to our flag I 
for one would be willing to-morrow, so far 
as the foreign commerce of the nation is con- 
cerned, to allow a drawback. I say this is 
my own personal preference, but I do not 
even commit myself to that, for I have serious 
doubts whether it will accomplish the object. 
I had drawn a bill with that provision in it 
which I have never yet presented, because, as 
I said before, of the difficulties surrounding 
the case. I do not now offer this bill ; I merely 
read it as a contribution to the solution of this 
question ; 

“That from and after the passage of this act when, 
any imported materials are used in the construction 
or equipment of ships built in the United States for 
the purpose of being sold or used in foreign trade 
and commerce, thereshall be allowed and paid to the 
parties building such ships, under such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe,asum of 


money equal inamount to the duty which shall have 
been paid on such materials at the time of importa- 


We. 


tion. And in caso materials of domestic. growth, 
manufacture, or production enter into theconstruc- 
tion and equipment. of such ship, there shall be 
allowed and paid to the parties building the same, 
under like regulations, a sum’ of money equal: in 
amount to the duties on such materials had. such 
materials been imported from foreign countries: Pro- 
vided, however, That any ship built under. the pro- 
visions of this section shall be allowed to engage in 
the coasting trade ofthe United States only upon the 
repayment of the moncy which had been paid by the 
United States on the construction and equipment of 
such vessel.” i 

That, mark you, Mr. President, applies to 
the foreign traffic. A proposition to allow 
drawbacks on the domestic traffic would be 
utterly disastrous. A foreign ship confined to 
the foreign traffic only is in the exact position 
of merchandise in bond. She is confined to 
the foreign traffic and cannot interfere with 
the coastwise trade at all, and that foreign 
traffic is as free as the air. Why, sir, one 
cent on one hundred pounds, other things 
being equal, would control the traffic of the 
world, and the nation or the individual that 
can underbid or excel another in speed of 
transit or in cheapness of transit or in safety 
of transit will have and hold the commerce of 
the world until somebody else can beat it. 

But what would be the effect of thecommon, 
universal drawback proposed? I think the prop- 
osition is to, allow an average drawback of ten 
dollars per ton on every ton of shipping built in 
the United States to engage in the domestic or 
foreign trade. What would be the effect of that? 
As I have stated before, we have four million 
three hundred thousand tons, nearly or all 
engaged in the coastwise and inland trade. The 
effect of this would be to reduce the value of that 
shipping instantly by a stroke of the pen to the 
full amount of the bounty you allow to ship- 
builders to-day; in other words, by the passage 
of that bill you diminish the value of your pres- 
ent shipping to the extent of $48,000,000 and 
furnish no equivalent, because unless the pres- 
ent owners will reduce the value of their ships 
to the cost of production now, with the draw. 
back, new ships will be built, and you will not 
increase your commerce. They will increase 
your competition; they will not take an im- 
migrant passenger from abroad, and they will 
not bring a pound of valuable freight. They 
will enter into and further depress your present 
depressed shipping interest on the coast, and 
you will rob the present vessel-owners of about 
forty-eight million dollars and furnish them no 
equivalent whatever. 

But, sir, by allowing a drawback on foreign 
commerce, as I have suggested, you robnobody. 
You have not got the foreign commerce now; 
it has all gone from you. How will you get it 
back? Iam ready to go a little further than 
that. I am willing that our ships engaged in 
the foreign traffic shall have the same draw- 
backs on the material. used that foreign Gov- 
ernments give theirs, and I put this on as an 
amendment, taken from Mr. Lyxcw’s bill: 

And be it further enacted, That all ship stores and 
coal to be used and consumed by any vessel on its 
voyage from any port in the United States to any for- 
cign port may, in such quantities and under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe, be taken in whole packages in bond and 
disposed of for-such purposes frec of import and 
internal duty and tax. 

I am willing to do thatfor the foreign traflic, 
not the coastwise. The coastwise traffic, as I 
have said over and over aguin, is a strict and 
rigid monopoly. It ueeds no more protection 
than the manufacture of sewing-machines. If 
one additional ship can be used profitably to- 
morrow it will be built. It needsno drawback, 
no bounties. Let italone. The keeping up of 
these four million three hundred thousand tons 
of shipping will compel the building of about 
four hundred and thirty thousand tons of ship- 
ping a year, for the life of a wooden ship is 
j about ten years, and during those ten years 
the repairs of a wooden ship cost as much as 
the original outlay. Her lifeis aboutten years, 
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and it-compels rot only the building of four 
hundred and thirty thousand tons of shipping a 
year to. kéep up: this. domestic and‘coastwise 
commerce, Putan expenditure during ten years 
in repairs for ourship-yards equal'to the original 
cost. ripe e : 

Mr. NYE. - Does that: apply to a steamer? 

‘Mr. CHANDLER: - Yes, sir; but.a sailing 
ship costs much’ less than a steamer, ‘and her 
life is the same. The average is ten years, 
while the average life of aniron ship is twenty- 
one years; that is to say, the life of an iron 
ship has not yet been tested. At the German 
Lloyds and the French Lloyds they give an iron 
shipan A Í register for twenty-one years:- If in 
her appearance she is well built, she has an Al 
register for twenty-one years, whereas a wooden 
ship, I think, hasan A Í register for seven years. 
At the end of twenty-one years they will ex- 
amine her again, and if found in good condition 
they will give her an A 1 register for a further 
period. f : ; 

Th this revolution to which I have alluded 
steam and iron have taken the place of wood 
and sails, and that is all there is to it. You 
may ask why can we not compete in steam and 
iron with the world? Mr. President, for the 
best of reasons. While I was abroad last sum- 
mer I made this very subject of ship- building 
my special study. { went through the ship- 
yardsupon the Clyde. I saw yards there with 
four or five thousand workmen, where they 
brought in the iron in the ore from a distance 
of not more than ten or twelve miles; and 
on the other side they brought in coal from 
not a great distance at one end of the yard, 
and tarned out three thousand ton ships at the 
other; and every single item that went into a 
ship was manufactured in that yard. So long 
ag ibor is under one dollar a day in Scotland, 
and over two dollars a day in the United States, 
we cannot compete on the free ocean in build- 
ing tron ships. It is an absolute impossibility ; 
for it is estimated that five eighths of the.cost 
ofaship is labor, They can build ships cheaper 
than we can. Hence they have taken posses- 
sion of this trade.of the world, and now. the 
question is, what shall we do to get it back? 
Sone of our ship-builders say they can com- 
pete if we will give them drawbacks. I am 
willing to let them try. 

Mr, SHERMAN. I am very much inter- 
ested in the statement of my honorable friend, 
but I would suggest to him that an answer has 
been made to the difficulty he now suggests, 
and [should like to have his view upon it. It 
is said that the American ship-builders can 
compete so far as labor is concerned, because 
they use machinery as a substitute for labor, 
and in that way they can compete. I should 
like to hear the result of his observations on 
that point. 

Mr. CHANDLER, Iam much obliged to 
the Senator for making that suggestion. The 
thing is exactly the reverse. In those ship- 
yards the English have been practicing this 
iron ship-building for more than thirty years. 
They have failed ‘over and over and over again. 
They have built ships that required too much 
coal and were too expensive to run. They 
have built ships of too small'a size, which had 
to be taken out of one trade and. put into an- 
other, - But in these thirty years of experi- 
menting they have accumulated in those yards 
every conceivable piece of machinery known 
to the inventive genius of this age. 

Mr. NYE. Allow me to suggest that Mr. 
Roach, in the iron-works at New York, can 
eut iron cheaper. in ‘New-York than they can 
in England with all their machinery. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Thatis possible. They 
can make brass clocks cheaper in Connecticut 
than anywhere else in the world. 

Mr. NYE. They are trying to use his ma- 
chine on the Clyde. 


Mr. CHANDLER, ‘The cutting is a very 


small item. . The cutting is done by shears by 
power, and it has exactly the same relative 
proportion to the building of a ship that the 
cutting of a-coat has to the making of a coat. 
Ido not say that we cannot make as geod 
ships as any nation on earth, for we can’; but 
there. they have every conceivable piece of 
machinery, and all the work that machinery 
can or will.do is there done by machinery. 
They will heat a piece of iron to a certain heat, 
put it into a mold, and it is pressed to the 
exact curve to fit theship. Tenmen can ham- 
mer that piece of iron in a day into the same 
shape ; but it does not take ten minutes to put 
it into that mold and fit it to the ship. 

There are millions of dollars expended, lying 
idle, to be used only in the construction of a 
certain class and size of ships—millions of dol- 
lars lying idle in those vast ship-yards on the 
Clyde. They not only have every conceivable 
piece of machinery, but they have their der- 
ricks right beside the ship, and lift the piece 
ofiron and apply itright to the ship, and there is 
no use in saying that we have any advantage 


over them in machinery, because if we had 
attained the least conceivable advantage they 
would have forty men across the Atlantic in 
forty minutes, if they could. get over in that 
time, and steal itfrom us. We have no advan- 
tage. 
Sir. SUMNER. Allow me to ask if we 
have not an advantage in the quality of our 
iron? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, we have an advan- 
tage in the quality of our irou. Our iron is 
better than any other iron on earth; but their 
iron will last twenty-one years certainly, and 
whether it will last fifty or not, no man can 
yet tell, 

Mr, SUMNER, Ihave been told that ithap- 
pens frequently that with their iron the screw 
parts in mid-ocean, so that the ship becomes 
unmanageable. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is true. 

Mr. SUMNER. The screw is made of Bng- 
lish iron, and I have been assured that our iron 
would not part in that way. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is a question to be 
decided by actual tests; no theory can settle it. 
Ours is a tougher iron. The tensile strength 
our iron will bear is much greater than any 
other. Lake Superior iron is the best in the 
world; but of course its tensile strength does 
not add toits resisting power. Youunderstand 
how these screws are propelled. ILereisa piece 
of iron perhaps one hundred feet long reaching 
tothe engines that turn the screw. ‘The strain 
is tremendous. Whether our iron or whether 
any iron can be made that will never fail of 


course can be decided only by actual trial. We 
cannot tell anything about it by theory. But 
we havea certain advantage, how great I cannot 
say, In the quality of our iron. 

But, sir, a three-thousand ton ship that will 
cost on the Clyde from sixty to ninety thousand 
pounds, that is, from three hundred to four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, will cost in 
the United States somewhere from six to eight 
hundred thousand dollars, and we cannot help 
it. We had before us the other day the oldest 
builder of iron ships in the United States, a 
gentleman—and a very worthy gentleman, 1n- 
deed—from Wilmington, Delaware. He told 
us that he was building iron ships now ; “ But,’’ 
said-he, ‘‘ wherever I come in competition with 
England in the building of a ship, if it is a 
ship large enough to cross the Atlantic, I lose 
the contract. i have built some ships: for 
Mexico, some for South America, some for 
Chili, but they have all been ships of light:ton- 
nage, for coastwise and river navigation. They 
cannot cross the Atlantic.”’ - We had before us 
a gentleman largely engaged in the Chinese 


trade. He is running his ships under the 
American flag. He said he was willing to pay 
twenty per cent. more for American ships for 


‘to interrupt him ? 


national pride, but he could not pay a greater 
difference. 

Mr. NYE.. As we are listening with great 
attention, and desire information on this ques- 
tion, I desire to ask the honorable Senator from 
Michigan how it is that, taking the ships, for 
instance, of the Pacific-mail steamship line, 
they use on an average per day forty-four tons 
of coal, and they make as great a distance on 
the ayerage as the screw steamers that ‘use 
eighty or ninety tons a day? How is that? 

Mr. CHANDLER. It simply is notso; that 
is all. We have had that subject under con- 
sideration. Those steamers on the Pacific arc 
splendid ships. 

Mr. NYE. I do not quite like the answer. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Ibegpardon. Imeant 
no offense. . 

Mr. NYE. Ido notlike the answer because 
I profess to be as accurately informed on that 
subject as the Senator can. be. I have the 
statistics myself. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I willanswer theSenator. 

Mr. THURMAN. I beg to suggest that the 
Senator from Michigan is making a systematic, 
studied, and instructive speech, and the best 
way is not to interrupt him. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Itisnointerruption. I 
am very glad to be asked any question. 

TheVICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Michigan willsuspend. The morning hour has 
expired, and the unfinished District of Colum- 
bia business will be taken up. _ 

Mr, THURMAN. I move that it be passed 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no 
objection it will be passed over informally, sub- 
ject to a demand for the regular order. The 
Senator from Michigan will resume. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Theships plying between 
San Francisco, and Japan are probably the 
finest ships on earth, ‘They are ships of five or 
six thousand tons burden, and will run further 
with a given amount of coal and carry more 
freight with a given amount of coal than any 
other ocean steamers; but: they make a little 
more than ten miles an hour, not eleven. If 
you force them up to the speed attained on the 
Atlantic they would: burn, more coal than the 
screw propellers burn. Bat there isa minimum 
rate of speed at which the ship is run the cheap- 
est. For example, take a ship that will run 
twelve miles an hour—the Pacific mail steamers 
do not make eleven miles quite ; their speed is 
between ten and eleven miles, while the fastest 
of these iron ships make fifteen on an average— 
take a ship that will run twelve miles an hour 
on thirty-five tons of coal, which is the amount 
I think that these ships burn; to get fifteen 
miles an hour it will take seventy-five tons of 
coal, the last three miles requiring more coal 
per hour than the first twelve. There is an 
easy motion of the ship through the water ata 
certain speed, which she loses when. you in- 
crease that speed beyond a certain point. Those 
ships, as I said. before, are the finest in the 
world ;-they are wooden ships, built in New 
York, I believe, of five or six thousand tons 
burden. Í 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the Senator allow me 
I think the Senator wants 
to state the case accurately. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think those ships do not 
exceed thirty-five hundred tons. 

Mr. NYE. Four thousand, all but one. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wish to be accurate. 
I was under the impression that some one stated 
the other day that they were five thousand 
tons; but say four thousand tons. They are 
the finest wooden ships that probably were ever 
built for sea. service, and the most economical 
to run that were ever built; but they do not 
make the time that.it. ig requisite to make be- 
tween this and Great Britain on the Atlantic 
to come in competition with these iron screws. 
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T ran one day three hundred and seventy-three 
miles in twenty-four hours on one of the French 
screws, and the average of the voyage, I think, 
was about three hundred and fifty miles per 
day. But, of course, I am aot thoroughly con- 
versant with that. These propellers have a 
freight capacity that is perfectly enormous. 
The machinery occupies so small a part of the 
ship that the freighting capacity is very great. 
A three-thousand ton iron ship will do the work 
of three times the same amount of tonnage 
under sail. In other words, an iron ship of 
three thousand tons propelled by steam will 
do the work of nine one-thousand ton sailing 
ships. Hence it requires a less number of 
tons of shipping to do the business by steam 
than it. did to do it by sail. 

I hold in my hand a document from the 
German Lloyds, a curious and perhaps an 


instructive document. Ihave just had it trans- | 


lated from German into English by one of the 
employés of the Senate, Mr. Wagner. This 
German Lloyds has been in operation several 
years and has been avery successful company. 
This is their report. There is but this one 
copy of it in the United States. It has come 
-into my possession within a day or two. Itis 
a report made to their stockholders, giving the 
earnings of every ship in the whole line in 
detail, the cost of repairs, &c. There is a 
great deal of very valuable information in it. 
They say in their report: 

“The New York line first and last constitutes 
the chief source of our revenues. The cleven 
sleamers appropriated to thisline make altogether 
sixty-four passages, the gross receipts of which 
amount to 3,510,097 rix-dollars, or on an average 
54,845 rix-dollars per trip; against 2,854,000 rix-dol- 
Jars, or 52,889 rix-dollars per trip in 1868; so that the 
total receipts from all the passages in 1869 were 655,697 
rix-dollars, and of the several trips 1,986 rix-dollars 
greater than in 1868. This results mainly from the 
increased transportation of passengers, the account 
of which stands thus.” 

T bring this up to show the importance of 
commerce to a nation, This German Lloyds 
has lines of steamers to Baltimore, to New 
York, to New Orleans, and different ports of 
the Baltic; but their main profit is derived 
from the New York line. Last year that New 
York line earned over twenty-five per cent. on 
the whole capital invested. 

Mr. THURMAN. Where are their vessels 


built? 

Mr. CHANDLER. On the Clyde, I believe. 
They have but one ship that they built them- 
selves, 
but are repaired in Germany. The company, 
in this report, state that they have expended 
one hundred and seventy or one hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars for a dry-dock to do 


all their repairs and all their cleaning, and | 
are increasing their work annually. The whole | 


capital invested is about eight million rix- 
dollars, or $6,000,000 of our money, but it has 
grown up from the profits of the first few ships. 
fam told that the Cunard line, which is the 
largest and perhaps most prosperous there is, 
has never drawn on the stockholders for a dol- 
lar since the original outlay for the first ships. 
The profits are enormous. 

When our commerce is done under the 
American flag, when it is owned by Ameri- 
cans, it is for the interest of every man to open 
new channels of commerce and establish new 


lines. - Sometimes they will not pay, and rarely | 


do they pay at first; but from the vast accu- 
mulated capital of these German companies 


they have gone on until they are willing to | 


start lines that do not pay. Here is a curious 
calculation. The steamer ‘Bremer of that 
line lost on her first trip to New Orleans 
$4,418 24. The cost of repairs was $19,- 
186 27, and the advance for future repairs 


$5,000, making a total loss of $28,604 51. | 


This is in rix-dollars. That is the amount 
on one side of the ledger, and on the other 
side it seems that the profit of the steamer 


They are mostly built on the Clyde, | 


i 


i 


Bremer on her first trip to New York was 
$5,917 59;. on her second trip to New York, 
$18,392 80; on her third: trip to New York, 
$18,875 16, making a total profit of $42,- 
872-38, And deducting from this the debi 
on the opposite side: of the ledger the ne 
earnings of the steamer Bremer for that year 
were $14,267 59, this amotnt being in rix-dol 
lars. 


Orleans was $8,822 88. The cost of repairs 
$28,204 54, and the advance for future repair: 
$5,000, making a total. loss of $42,027 20. 
Then, on the opposite side of the account, 


i the steamer New York made a profit on her 


first trip to New York of $4,948 25; on her 
second trip, $8,076 22; on her third trip, 
$16,814 02; on the fourth, $12,077 67, and on 
her fifth trip, $5,419 29; making a total of 
$47,881 01. And deducting the loss on the 


i 
i 
j 


voyage to New Orleans there was a profit of © 


$5,808 53 on the steamer New York. 
the steamer America lost on a trip to New 
Orleans $590 20; the cost of repairs was 


Then | 


$6,551 37, and the advance for future repairs | 


$27,000, making a total of $84,141 57. 
the other hand, the steamer America on her 
first voyage to New York make a profit of 
$2,812 20; on her second voyage, $17,106 68; 


on the third, $25,880 48; on the fourth, $18,- i| 
826; and on the fifth, $19,161 18, or a total |: 
profit of $82,287 86; from which, deducting | 
the losses on the other side, there is a net | 


So 


profit left of $49,145 51 for that ship. 
They are perfectly content to 


they go on. 


deduct the loss on one ship from the earn- | 


ings of another. They not only have started 
lines to Baltimore and New Orleans which did 
not pay last year, and which they say they 
think will soon pay, but in this their report, 


which I hold in my hands, they say that they | 
will establish lines to the West Indies and | 


divided last year sixteen per cent. upon their 
whole capital and carried a surplus to the 


sinking fund for the coming year. There are 
other ships of their line that earn as much as 
$116,000; but I have given enough to show 
the idea. 

Now, Senators may ask, if this traffic is so 
profitable why do not our own people go into 
it? Well, Mr. President, they do not for the 
best reason in the world. In the first place 
what costs these people 36,000,000 would cost 
our shipping merchants ten or eleven million 


| dollars, to say the least. 


Mr. THURMAN. 
Mr. CHANDLER, 


$ 39 
In gold? 


On | 


| 


No, sir; in currency. |; 


There is onlya difference of twelve or fourteen | 


per cent. But it would cost certainly from nine |; 


to eleven millions. There is a vast difference 
in the outset in the capital invested. Then, 
again, these cheap ships have it in their power 


to break down an American line, and they will | 
They |! 
i, ton ship. 


do it the very first year you start one. 2 
will put the price solow that an American line 


could not run or would run necessarily at a i 
‘These | 
foreign ships all have an understanding and : 


loss. [tis in their power to do so. 


monopolize this traflic. 


Last year there were about three hundred | 
thousand emigrant passengers landed in New | 


York. The average price for carrying these 
passengers is thirty-five dollars. he lowest 
price is thirty dollars, or five pounds in gold. 
The German lines, [think, charge eight pounds, 
as the distance is greater. They feed the pas- 
sengers, which costs them about half a dollar 
a day. One of the iargest ship-owners told me 
that it costthem that to feed emigrant passen 


|, to the port of New York alone, and every dollar 


i of it went into the pocket of a foreign ship- 
owner. This ougHt not to beso. Formerly our 


= 
| gers. The great profit of these steam lines is 
! In carrying emigrant passengers. ‘The ship in 

which I went out last summer brought. over 


i 
| 
| thirteen hundred emigrants on her retarn trip 
t 
if 
| 


| atthirty dollars each, which was $39,000in gold 


| Say, received for emigrant passengers alone, 
‘| while the whole cost of the round trip of that 
i ship was less than forty thousand dollars. Now, 
Then comes the case of the steamer | i 
New York. The loss on her first trip to New | 


r, three hundred thousand passengers, and it 
a little over that, at thirty-five dollars each 


i| would amount to $10,500,000 that was paid 


last year for the transportation of emigrants 


wooden ships brought them. ‘That day has 
gone by. lt was uncertain whether that ship 
| would be twenty or sixty days on the passage. 
Now they know to the hour when they will 


l land. 


But, sir, you see that this enormous amount 
of $10,500,000 is a very considerable item, and 
we may say the chief item of profit to these 
foreign lines, and all the nations that are en- 
gaged in this traffic are building up their com- 
merce and carrying it all over the world by 
| the profit on their traffic between their own 


; thing so to be? 


1 

i ports and the city of New York. Ought this 
| 
| 


But, sir, what is the remedy? I have said 
before that I did not think differential duties 
would accomplish the purpose; nordo I. ‘Sir, 
| our ship-builders must learn a new trade. It 
4 is not now the ships of a thousand tons, alluded 
| to by my distinguished friend from Maine on 
i the other side of the Chamber, in comparison 
with the flat-boats and scows of the St. Clair 
| flats, that are to bear our flag around the world. 
| Those are not the ships lam talking about. 
; Lam talking of iron ships, three-thousand ton. 

iron ships, that do the commerce of the world. 
Those are the ships we want. Those are the 
ships we must have, or else we cannot compete 
with other nations in this traffic. We have lost 


|, the whole of it, and we have built up a com- 


merce all over the world for our worst enemy 
by the profits of this traffic that is of right ours, 
! and which we ought to have. The time may 
come when we will say that no ship shall take 
a pound of freight except on an American bot- 
tom. Jam not prepared to advocate that or 
any such measure now. 
| As you will see, sir, our ship-builders have 
four million three hundred thousand tons of 
domestic commerce to operate upon. _ That is 
a strict monopoly. No nation interferes with 
iit; and it is the second largest commerce in 
the world. Therefore I leave that out of the 
calculation. I do not bring that into the 
| account at all. I simply bring in our foreign 
commerce. I said I was willing to allow a 
drawback of whatever the duties might be, or 
a bonus, for foreign commerce alone. 1 do 
not advocate that; I do not know that I amin 
favor of it. I throw it out as a suggestion. 
In the first place, we have not these ships, 
and we cannot build them at present in com- 
petition with other nations; and yet they are 
the only means of transportation that can com- 
pete with other nations. We have not to-day 
aship-yard in which to build a three-thousand 
Wecan doit. We can enlarge our 
yards. We can build those ships; but the 
largest iron ship ever built in this country was, 
I believe, only about two thousand tons. And 
here I may say that one of the largest and most 
successful lines of steamers engaged in this 
traffic is an American line, a line which now 
: carries our mails. It is owned by American 
citizens—Williams, Guion & Co. It has been 
n eminent success from the first. I should be 
' willing to take that line under our flag so far 
| as the foreign commerce is concerned, and ne 
: further. I should be willing, so far as I am 
' concerned, and I speak onlytor myself, to say 


| to the people of the United States that for three 
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years from this date, (for that is about the time 
it would take to build and establish a line,) or 
for two years, or for one year—I am not: par- 
ticular as to the time—you. may go where you 
please aiid buy your ships for that length of 
time, and.no longer, to be engaged in the for- 
eign traffic; but they shall never be national- 
ized so as to interfere with our domestic traffic. 
That is'a. monopoly that belongs to us that 
must never be interfered with. 

Butthen the ship-builders willbitterly oppose 
such a proposition.” It is no hardship to the 
ship-builders, for they do not build one single 
ship now ‘and they never have built a single 
ship to compete in this traffic. Nor is it any 
hardship to the present vesscl-owners. They 
do not’ carry an emigrant; they do not carry a 
pound of valuable freight. ‘They are driveu 
irom the trade ; and it isno hardship to them 
if you allow them and others for three years 
to come in and compete for this most profitable 
traflic. Nor is it any particular benefit to the 
Clyde ship-builders, for they to-day build every 
ship that is engaged in your commerce; and 
they will continue to build them so long as they 
can build them cheaper than we can; and it 
does not make one single iota of difference to 
them whether they sell them to an American, 
a German, a Frenchman, or a Briton. 

Now, sir, the question ‘resolves itself into 
this: which is the most for the interest of 
American commerce? A fair profit on the 
building ofa ship is said to be from ten to 
fifteen per cent. That would be from forty to 
sixty thousand dollars on the building of a 
three-thougand ton ship. But the ship earns 
twenty-five per cent. a year for twenty-one 
years, wewillsay. ‘Chey would not do it ordin- 
arily; but these German lines, as l have shown 
‘you, did it last year. Now, is it most for the 
interest of the commerce of the United States 
to permit, for a limited period, the purchase 
of a few steamships that can and will compete 
for this traffic, or shall we abandon the traffic 
altogether? Some say we can do it by subsi- 
dies. Very well; if you will pay sufficient subsi- 
dies you can do it. But I question very much 
whether any subsidies that this Congress would 
ever agree to offer would be deemed sufficient 
to induce’ our merchants owning shipping to 
go into the business. But let them try. It is 
a trade that must be learned. Allow them 
these drawbacks until they have experimented 
and brought themselves up to the point of 
building ships that will compete for this trade. 
We Beat the world in wooden ships. We can, 
after a time, beat the world in iron ships. We 
cannot do it to-day. In the mean time the 
world is reaping a harvest from this commerce 
too great almost for computation. 

But, Mr. President, there is one other way 
in which we might increase our commerce— 
one thatis simple—and that is by enlarging it. 
If we see fit to enlarge our own domestic com- 
merce we shall increase it. We must enlarge 
it by enlarging our borders. Take in the islands 
of the Gulf; take in the Sandwich Islands; in 
process of time take in the Dominion of Can- 
ada; take in Columbia; and you will enlarge 
your coumerce immeasurably. But, sir, one 
thing atatime. An opportunity is now offered 
you by a simple vote of enlarging your com- 
merce, and enlarging it tremendously. San 
Domingo stands rapping at the door for admis- 
sion. Why should we not take San Domingo 
in? Does any man here comprehend the vast 
importance that the traffic with San Domingo 
would be? Why, sir, in 1789 the commerce 
of Sun Domingo was immensely greater than 
the commerce of Cuba at the present day. 

Mr. SUMNER. The whole island, 


Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, ‘sir; the whole 
island. I read an extract from Alison’s His- 


tory of Europe, volume six, pages 99, 100, 101, 
and.187: 


“San Domingo, the largest with the exception of 


Cuba, and ‘beyond all question, before the revolu: 


tion, the most flourishing of the West. India islands, 


is about a hundred marine leagues or three hundred 


English miles in length, and its mean breadth isabout 
thirty leagues or ninety miles. Tt contains three 
thousand square leagues, of which two thirds were 
in 1789.in the hands of the Spanish, and one third in 
those of the French.” *  * = 2 * Th 
produce of the island and the commerce which it 
maintained with themother country before ths com- 
mencement of the troubles were immense. The 
French part alone raised a greater quantity of colo- 
nial produce thanthe whole British W est Indiaisiands 
taken together. Itsexports in 1798 amounted to the 
enormous value of 189,000,000 franes, or £7,560,000, 
(about $38,000,000,) and the gross. produce, including 
the Spanish portion, reached 460,000,000 francs, or 
$18,400,000, (about $92,000,000,) while its imports in 
manufactures of the parent State, were no less than 
250,000,000 frances, or £10,000,000. sterling, (about 
$50,000,000.) More than half of this immense pro- 
duce was reéxported from France to other States, 
and the commerce thence arising was the chief 
support of its marilime power. Sixteen hundred 
vessels7?— 

Mark you right here, Mr. President, we are 
at work now in the interest of commerce ;. we 
are trying to restore commerce; and Alison 
says— 

“Sixteen hundred vessels and twenty-seven thou- 
sand sailors were employed in conducting all the 
branches of this vast colonial trafie.” 

That was in 1789; and to-day the island of 
San Domingo is more prolific than it was then. 
With the new modes of cultivation, with the 
new processes of manufacture, under the Amer- 
ican flag, with freedom, we should within five 
years have a greater commerce from San Do- 
mingo than sho ever produced before. In 1789 
it required sixteen hundred vessels and twenty- 
seven thousand sailors to do that traffic. 

“Sixteen hundred vessels and twenty-seven thou- 
sand sailors were employed in conducting all the 
branches of this vast colonial trafic. ‘The inhabit- 
ants of the Fronch portion consisted of twenty-fivo 
thousand Europeans, an caual number of free mulat- 
toes, and four hundred thousand nogro slaves. Tho 
soil of the island was equally suituble in the plains 
for the cultivation of sugar, indigo, and cotton, and 
in the mountains for that of coffeo and cocoa. The 
value of its produce was not less tian £30,000,000, 
(about $150,000,000,) at the present yalucof money, of 
which at loast a half belonged to France. With so 
magnificent a sottiemont, France had no occasion to 
onvy thedopendencics of allother States puttogether. 
it was this splendid ind unequaled colonial posses- 
sion which the French nation threw away and de- 
stroyed at the commencement of the revolution, with 
n recklessness and improvidence of which the pro- 
vious history of the world had afforded no oxample.”’ 

Alison wrote this history sometime ago. Had 
he waited till this day he would have seen a 
folly that exceeded that of France, in case this 
Government should reject the island. Alison 
will have to correct his history, unless that 
treaty is ratified and the island of San Do- 
mingo admitted into the Union. Why, sir, 
Jook at the map. The island of San Domingo 
is several hundred miles nearer by water to 
New York than New Orleans. It is directly 
south of New York, and it flanks the whole 
of the West India islands. It is a little out 
of our way in going to New Orleans, but it is 
several hundred miles nearer by water to the 
city of New York than New Orleans. Sir, 
owning the island of San Domingo, Cuba as 
absolutely and inevitably falls as the leaves 
fallin December. Cuba in an inconceivably 
short space of time wil! follow San Domingo. 

My friend from Massachusetts must remem- 
ber that when, in 1858, the Democratic party 
offered a proposition in this Chamber to pay 
$200,000,000 for Cuba, every Democrat on 
this floor was in favor of it. 

Mr. SUMNER. That was in the interest 
of slavery. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Says my friend that 
was in the interest of slavery; and so it was. 
It was as a bulwark to slavery. This is in 
the interest of freedom. .That isthe difference 
between the two propositions. They would 
pay $200,000,000 for the island of Cuba in the 
interest of slavery. We will not accepta better 
island in the interest of freedom. ; 

Mr. SUMNER. Allarefree in San Domingo. 

Mr. CHANDLER.” Exactly so; and let us 


raise the American flag there, and they will all 


be free in Cuba-in less than five years. Sir, 
the possession of that island flanks all the West 
India islands, and gives usthe key to the Gulf; 
and once possessing the key to the Gulf, we 
make-all the world tributary to us; we control 
the products of the tropics; we control the 
sugar and coffee of the. world, and make all 
the world tributary to us. 
But let me continue this extract. 


* The following table contains the comparative 
ree produce, and trade of San Domingo, beforo 


PODWLAtIONs. ssccsseorceiecetraececeevassevaese 600,000 
Sugar, exported, (pounds) 672,000,000 
Coffee, (pounds)... a. . 86,789,000 
Ships employed in trade 1,680 
Sailors......... iodain EE 27,000 


Exports to France, (pounds sterling).. 2 720, 
Imports from France, (pounds sterling)... _ 9,890,000 
(MeKenzie’s San Domingo 821: Dumas, 8, 112. 


But again, in the Book of the World, by 
Richard S. Fisher, published by Colton, of New 
York, in 1849, I find the following: 


“The'fertility of these regions is unsurpassed, and 
the soil is capable with little trouble or cultivation 
of producing more sugar and other valuable com- 
modities than all the British islands together. Tho 
inhabitants, however, are not industrious,” *  * 
* œ “The country is well watered. The river 
Yuma flows through the vallcy of Vega Real for 
upward of seventy miles, and falls into the bay of 
Samana. This river is navigable for thirteen leagues 
fromitsmouth.? *  * * * “Phe Domin- 
ican territory comprehends two thirds of the island. 
The country is fertilo in the productions of the West 
Indies, and in copper, gold, iron, and coal. The 
pearl fisheries are carricd on in the great bays. ‘Tho 
principal ports are St. Domingo, Puerta de Plata, 
Azua, Samana, and Monte Christi.” * + + $ 
“the principal articles of export are mahogany, 
lignum-vite, logwood, tobacco, (in leaf,) and cigars, 
cattle, hides, yellow and white wax, gum euiacum, 
honey, and lumber.” +° # č # wo ç m Thepop 
ulation is over two hundred thousand, of which half 
are whites, who hold the general administration, and 
two thirds of the other, half are mulattoes, a great 
portion of whom aro landed proprietors. Slavery 
has been forevor abolished in the republic. Govern- 
mont is similar in form to tho United States. Presi- 
dent, senate, and houso of représentatives and judi- 
ciary, with the usual powers conceded to the several 
departments.” $  # č # # There is no 
late statistical information relative to these govern- 
ments, in fact none since the soparation. The com- 
merce belonging to this island ascertained from tho 
returns of 1836 shows, the following results: three 
hundred and sixty-nine ships of 50,580 tons burden, 
with cargoes worth £474,782, or $2,278,954, entered : 
and three hundred and ninety-five ships of 52.485 
tons, with cargoes valued at £921,336, or $4,442,412, 
cleared out; thus leaving a balance in favor of tho 
island of £446,554, or $2,168,456,’? 


Johnson, in his Gazetteer, published in Lon- 
don in 1850, speaking of the whole island of 
San Domingo, says: 


_ “The soil is highly fertile, and a great part of the 
island is covered by denso forests of mahogany, 
iron-wood, logwood, cedar, and other valuable tim- 
her trees, Products comprise the plantain, vanilla, 
and manioc, besides ordinary colonial resources; but 
cultivation and wealth had so much declined that 
in 1826 the export of sugar amounted to only 32,864 
pounds, that of coffee to 32,190,000 pounds, and that 
of cotton to 620,972 pounds, the two latter. amounts 
being respectively only about two fifths and. ono 
tenth of the exports in 1789, when the island was a 
French colonial possession and at the height of its 
prosperity.” {That would make coffeo about 77,- 
00,000 pounds and cotton about 7,000,000 pounds in 
1789.] `“ In 1836 87,662,674 pounds of coffee, 6,767,902 
pounds of logwood, 4,854,944 feet of mahogany, 
1,222,716 pounds: of. tobacco, besides cotton, cocoa, 
cigars, sugar, rags, wax, and ginger formed the chief 
exports. In 1836 the imports at the principal port 
were worth £474,782, or $2,373,910, and the exports 
worth £921,336, or $4,606,680,” [showing for 1836 the 
excess of exports over imports at the one principal 
ports of $2,282,770] 


Johnson also says that— ; 


“Brom 1665 to 1790 the island was by far the most 
flourishing of all the Indian colonies.” 

McCullock, in his Commercial Dictionary, 
Says: 

‘Thero has been an extraordinary decline in tho 
quantity and value of the articles exported from the 
island of San Domingo since 1789. Sugar, for ex- 
ample, has fallen off from 141,000,000 pounds to almost 
nothing; coffee from about 77,000,000 pounds to a 
little more than 32,060,000 pounds in 18%; cotton 
from 7,000,000 pounds to 620,000 pounds in 1820; indigo 
from 158,000 pounds to nothing, &e. Mahogany is 
almost the only article the exports. of which have 
rapidly increased of late years.” *  ¥ FF 
San Domingo used formerly to bo one i 
greatest sources of coffee supply, having exported in 
1786 about 78,400,000 pounds, and it is supposed that 


of the 
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but for the negro insurrection which broke out in 
1792 the exports of that year would have amounted 
to 94,080,000 pounds. The devastation dccasioned by 
this event caused for a series of years an almost total 
cessation of supplies. Recently, however, they have 
again begun to increase, and are understood to 
amount at present to above 40,000,000 pounds a year.” 


The following is given as a table of the 
sources of supply of coffee as exported from 
the places named: 


Tons. 

Mocha and Arabian ports.. 10,000 
C E IE ENT EETA 18,000 
Sumatra and other ports of India 8,000 
Brazil and Spanish main. 42,000 
San Domingo ........ 20,000 


Cuba and Porto Rico... 
British West India colonies 
Dutch West India colonies. 
French West India colonies 


LOUAL es cszcsusnvsisven AE T 147,000 
showing St. Domingo producing and exporting 
about one seventh of the total product about 1838 
and 1840.” k Ka & Gi HE Ka ka $ 

“The sugar-cance is said to have been first culti- 
vated in San Domingoor Iayti in 1506. It succeeded 
better there than in any of the West Indian islands. 

“ Peter Martyr, in a work published in 1530, states 
ihat in 1518 thero were twenty-eight sugar works in 
San Domingo, established by the Spaniards, ‘It is 
marvelous,’ says he, ‘to consider how all things 
increase and prosper in the island. There are now 
twenty-eight sugar presses wherewith great plenty 
of sugaris made. The canes, or reeds, wherein the 
sugar groweth, are bigger and higher thanin any 
other place; and are as big as a man’s wrist and 
higher than the stature of a man by the half. This 
is more wonderful that whereas in Valencia, in 
Spain, where a great quantity of sugar is made yearly, 
whenever they apply themselves to the great in- 
crease thereof, yct doth every root bring forth not 
past five or six, or at most, seven of these reeds; 
whereas in San Domingo one root beareth twenty 
and oftentimes thirty?” * #  & # ar 
from San Domingo formed for a very long period the 
principal part of the European supplies. Previous 
to its devastation, in 1790,.no fewer than one hundred 
and thirty million pounds of sugar were exported 
from the lrench portion of the island alone.” 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World says: 


_ ‘San Domingo comprises about three fifths of the 
island, or 22,000 square miles, or 14,080,000 acres; the 
population, 126,500.. 3 

aq „In 1852324 vessels arrived, of 30,055 tons and value 
$1,206,000; and 299 vessels departed, of 29,914 tons and 
value $1,614,000.” 

Colton, in his Atlas of the World, New York, 
1856, gives San Domingo as three fifths of the 
whole island, with an area of 17,609 square 
miles or 11,269,760 acres, with a population 
of 186,500. Ie gives for 1852, 824 vessels 
arrived, of 80,055 tons, and 298 vessels de- 
parted, of 29,914 tons; imports, $1,168,367, 
and exports $1,555,929, In 1852 the revenue 
amounted to $374,516, and expenses annually 
about $250,000. 

Harper’s Gazetteer, 1855, gives San Domingo 
as three fifths of the whole island, with an area 
of 17,000 geographical square miles: 

“Products consist of a spontancous produce of 
mahogany, (of which San Domingo furnishes the 
best in the world,) satin-wood, fustic, lignumvite, 
and Brazil-wood, &e. The most industrious part is 
the north, generally called the Ciboa, where the 
staple article consists of an excellent quality of to- 
bacco, of which, according to the season, fifty to eighty 
thousand seroons, (one hundred weight each,) or five 
to cight million pounds, are produced. Soilis suited 
for any tropical produce, but great indolence pre- 
vails among the generality of inhabitants, and the 
great advantages which nature has bestowed remain 
undeveloped.” 


Harper gives revenue in 1852 at $374,516, | 


and expenditure under ordinary circumstances 
amounts to about $250,000. 

Homans’s Cyclopedia of Commerce, pub- 
lished in New York, 1858, (under the head of 
‘¢mahogany,’’) says: 


“The mahogany which is most necessible at Hon- 
duras grows upon moist, low land, and is, generally 
speaking, decidedly inferior to that brought from 
Cuba and San Domingo, being soft, coarse, and 
spongy, while the other is close-grained and hard, 
ofa darker color, and sometimes strongly figured.” 
Sepa tr ee Pe = “Messrs. Broadwood, the piano- 
forte manufacturers of London, gave the immense 
suum of £3,000, or $15,000, for three logs of mahogany ! 
hese logs, the produce of asingle tree, were each 
about fifteen feet long and thirty-cightinches square. 
‘They were cut into venoers of an eighth of an inch. 
The wood was particularly beautiful and capable of 
receiving the highest polish, and when polished re- 
flecting the light in the most varied manner, like the 


surface of a crystal, and from the wavy form of the 
pores offering a different figure in whatever direction 
it was viewed.” 

Showing that the products there are enorm- 
ously valuable even at present. But besides 
this it must be remembered that this island 
of San Domingo has returned to its virgin fer- 
tility. Any man who has spent a season in the 
tropics knows that the rank vegetation which 
there springs up spontaneously will by its decay 
restore the soil to its original virgin product- 
iveness in a very short time. Someof the lands 
in the island of San Domingo have lain idle for 
hundreds of years until vast and most valuable 
forests have grown up. Who does not know 
that if theisland was under the American flag, 
with peace and safety to the inhabitants, under 
the modern methods of cultivation the produc- 
tion would greatly exceed in a very short time 
the enormous product of 1789? 

The population of Dominica is only seven to 
the square mile, while the population of the 
French West Indies istwo hundred and seventy- 
six to the square mile; of the Danish West 
Indies, three hundred and twelve; and of the 
Swedish West Indies, three hundred and sixty 
to the square mile. The population is very 
sparse. It would soon be absorbed. Itis like 
the old French population of Detroit when my 
colleague and myself first went there. Then 
the old French inhabitants comprised a ma- 
jority of the population ; but now you could 
hardly recognize one of them. They have been 
entirely absorbed. So it will be with the pop- 
ulation of San Domingo. ‘To-day they carry 
their molasses to market on the backs of mules 
over mountains. Give them American enter- 
prise, American capital, American railroads, 
and American agricultural implements, and 
in five years you would see the island of San 
Domingo bloom and blossom like the rose. 

Sir, the island of Cuba, for which the Demo- 
cratic party, in the interest of and as a bonus 
to slavery, once proposed to pay $200,000,000, 
never reached the same productiveness that 
the island of Hayti has attained. Cubais one 
third larger than Hayti and five times the size 
of Jamaica, six hundred and fifty miles in 
length, its greatest breadth one hundred and 
ten miles, and its average width from fifty to 
sixty miles, its estimated area thirty-four thou- 
sand eight hundred square miles, and its coast 
line about two thousand miles. In 1852, which 
was the most productive year Cuba has ever 
seen, her productions were as follows, accord- 
ing to Lippincott’s Gazetteer, published in 
1864: 


Sugar, hundred weight.... 7,291,309 


Coffee, hundred weight. S 125 
Tobacco, hundred weight -- 444,040 
Molasses, hogsheads..... 267,185 
Brandy, pipes..... 39,411 
Honey, barrels..... 106,175 
Beeswax, hundred weight.. 18,725 
Population in 1580...... . 16,000 
Population in 1850.. 1,247,230 
Population in 1833. 1,609,000 


Or 28 to a square mile. 
I will now present a table showing the com- 
parative productions of the two islands: 


Statement of value of principal articles of Cuban produce 
Jor year 1849, (being the largest year given.) 


Garden fruits. 


6,097,080 

. 5,042,829 

. 2,206,131 

+ 1,884,982 

Chareoal........ : 1,750,110 
Cedar, mahogany, &¢ 1,711,193 
MOLASSES... .esseeseeeseeeeeeeee 1,462,725 
Other agricultural product 3,728,175 
zeef... bade 3,605,780 
Pork. 1,346,055 
Eggs.. 1,166,880 
Birds 1,074,216 
Milk. 326,040 
Hides 180,289 
Mutton 120,000 


PO teed de c.cs hed aaan a BOO) FOL 400 


Value of San Domingo products in 1789...$150,000,000 
(See Alison, volume six.) 


Total value of Cuban exports and imports at different 
periods. 
Exports. 


"96774618 
+ 28,684,701 
+ 25,029,792 


31,341,653 


Cuba, exports 1851, (largest year given)... 31,341,683 
San Domingo, exports 1789, (largest year 
given). savseascsereens 09,000,000 


(See Alison; volume six.) 
Imports. 


294o 

26,320,460 
28,983,227 
32,311,430 
Cuba, imports 1851, (largest given,).. 32,311,430 
San Domingo, imports1789, (largest giyen).. 50,000,000 

The total product of the whole island of Cuba 
was $59,791,462 in its most favorable year, 
while the product of San Domingo in 1789 was 
$150,000,000. And this fertile, this delightful 
island is rapping at our door for admission ; 
and I, in the interest of commerce, say to this 
Senate that you cannot admit her too soon. 

Sir, the commercial relations of this nation 
will be entirely changed the moment we take 
possession of the West India islands. I am 
not afraid of representatives from the island 
of San Domingo, although they may be black ; 
and I trust my friend from Massachusetts will 
not be afraid of representatives of that race. 
Let them come in; let them become part and 
parcel of these United States in a territorial 
capacity, and we shall own all their shipping, 
we shall carry on all their commerce. They 
produce articles that we need and now pay for 
in gold. Then we shall pay for them in the 
products of the loom, the anvil, and the farm, 
New England will make the boots and shoes 
and the flannels and the cottons for that vast 
population. The Mississippi will furnish them 
their food. I spent a winter once in the island 
of Cuba, and I found that nearly every article 
of food consumed there was imported into the 
island at that time, because it was more profit- 
able for them to raise sugar, coffee, and tobacco 
for export, and buy their food, than it was for 
them to raise their food in connection with the 
sugar and coffee and tobacco. Sir, once open 
these islands to American commerce and the 
whole world becomes tributary to the United 
States. 

Mr. HOWARD. As my colleague has re- 
ferred to Cuba he will pardon me for suggest- 
ing a single inquiry. He speaks of the acqui- 
sition of Cuba—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. I meant San Domingo. 
I was talking about San Domingo. 

Mr. HOWARD. J should like to under- 
stand my colleague’s views, if he chooses to 
express them, on the subject of the value of 
Cuba; that is, the gold cash value we may be 
called upon to pay for it if we ever acquire it. 
He will pardon me for saying also that Ì enter- 
tain this idea, that if we should ever go so far 
in our acquisitions as to acquire Cuba 1 should 
suppose that the advantage would be at least 
equal and mutual to both parties, and that we 
might as well expect Cuba to pay us something 
for taking her into our embraces as to pay her 
anything for that pleasure on our part. That 
is to say in plain English, I never would give 
a cent for it—not a copper. 

Mr. CHANDLER. My colleague and I 
concur. When I voted for the acquisition of 
that iceberg on thenorthwest coast I got done 
buying land. I have never regretted the pur- 
chase of that, but still I have had enough of 
all that kind of business. I do not propose to 
pay for any other land in cash. But I may be 
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told that we are going to pay $1,500,000 for 
San Domingo; we are going to pay $1,500,000 
for the publie works,: for. the property that 
conies into our hands—$1,500,000 for what 
cost wany million dollars. I do not object to 
paying that small sum, but [would pay nothing 
for Cuba. I-do not want to buy any more land. 

Mr. SUMNER. What does my friend say 
to. the prospect of war in San. Domingo, and 
the probable cost to our country froma war? 

Mr. CHANDLER. -Fam glad that the Sen- 
ator has called my attention to that.’ I should 
like to know if we take possession of San Do- 
mingo and establish a territorial government 
there.who is going to fight us. 1 suggest to 
the. Senator. from Massachusetts that if you 
will hoist the American flag on San Domingo 
you.cannot get up a wår, Do you suppose the 
people there are going to fight their benefactors? 

The Senator may ask me whether there was 
not war after the annexation by France and by 
Apaiu. I will. tell you the reason of that. 
France sent more than fifty thousand soldiers, 
and expended more than fifty million dollars, 
to reduce this people to slavery, and she failed; 
and Iam glad that she did fail. Spain, even 
as late as 1861, took possession of that island 
as n free gift, and what was the first assertion 
made by the man chief in command? Hesaid 
that all the slaves that had escaped from Cuba 
must be returned to their masters, and that 
declaration went out among the Dominicans. 
‘Lhe Dominicans. understood that that was the 
cruel intention of the Spanish authorities, and 
they rose against them. Besides, Spain ruled 
them with a cruel despotism, Wo propose to 
extend over them the protection of our flag. 

Mr, HAMLIN, Mr. President, I rise to 
suggest that the order of the day was passed 
over informally. I do not want to interrupt 
the Senator from Michigan, but I wish he 
would confine himself to the matter of com- 
merce, and let us getat the business of the day. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have been confining 
myself strictly to commerce. It is my earnest 
desire to increase our commerce.and to restore 
the commerce of the world to our own flag, I 
have done my best in the advocacy of that 
policy, Of course (shall have to yield if I ain 
out of order. - i l 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished 
business was passed over subject to a demand 
for the regular order. The Chair does not under- 
stand the Senator from Maine as demanding it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then J am very much 
obliged to my friend from Maine, and J will 
bring my remarks to a close, 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is just what I want. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senate will bear 
me witness that the questions which have been 
put to me have extended my remarks longer 
than they would otherwise have occupied. I 
had hoped to get throughin an hour, but I have 
not been able to do so, I beg the pardon of 
the Senator from Maine for having detained 
him ‘so long from the business of the day. 

Mr, President, last year England spent more 
money to place a dry-dock upon a barren rock 
in Nassau than the whole cost of San Domingo 
will be to the United States; and yet she stands 
back in holy horror and exclaims to us, ‘It 
will not do for you to go off your continent; 
you have got enough; stay where you are.” 
All the nations of the earth say the same thing, 
‘‘Do not take possession of San Domingo.” 
They are opposed to our taking possession of 
San Domingo. Why? They know that the 
momeut we take possession of San Domingo we 
take control of the traffic of the Gulf, and for 
that traffic they have been expendisg millions 
upon millions of treasure and thousands upon 
thousands of lives for the last. three hundred 
years. England holds on to every roek she 


owns in the Gulf with the tenacity of death. | 


Offer her $7,000,000 or $10,000,000 for any 


worthless. rock she owns and she will laugh in 
your face. And yet she stands back in-boly 
horror for fear we shall get a position in the 
Gulf... Mr. Alison ought to have waited before 
he wrote that history. He never ought to have 
written it. until thisday.- I do not-know that 
my friend from Massachusetts was in when I 
read that extract from Alison. 

Mr. SUMNER. Iknow it perfectly. Iread 
it long ago... 

Mr. CHANDLER. He said the relinquish- 
ment of San Domingo by the French was a 
folly the like of which the world bad never 
seen, Fhe world never had scen it up to that 
time, and I do not think the world will ever 
see it exceeded. But if this Senate should 
reject the treaty for the acquisition of San 
Domingo it would show a piece of folly be- 
yond which that pales into utter and absolute 
insignificance. : 

Now, sir, why can we not take possession 
of this magnificent island of San Domingo, 
the ‘Gem of the Antilles??? Why can we not 
take hold of this vast commerce that will make 
the whole world tributary to us? Ido not 
know, sir. The world opposes us. There is 
not a foreign minister here who is not opposing 
this acquisition. ‘The world is expending 
money in this very town, in this very city of 
Washington, to prevent us getting possession 
of this island. Ioreign Powers know that the 


moment we take possession of San Domingo. 


the West India islands are virtually in our pos- 
session. They know that when we raise the 
American flag on the island of San Domingo 
slavery falls in the island of Cuba; and when 
slavery falls, the island of Cuba falls into our 
hands; and it will not be, in my humble judg- 
ment, live years before the island of Cuba will 
be ours, if we raise our flag in the island of 
San Domingo, 

Sir, l am not afraid of Cabral. Raise the 
American flag, and Cabral becomes as peace- 
ful as the infant. Whom are they going to 
contend against? The presence of a single 
little ship of wav in the bay of Samana has 
held that island perfectly quiet and quiescent 
ever since it was placed there. Raise the 
American flag, and you have peace, security, 
and. no war. Whom will they fight? Will 
they fight their friends? Will they fight the 
Government that gives them security? No, 
sir; you will have peace. 

What, then, prevents us from instantly, now, 
going into executive session, and admitting the 
island of San Domingo atonce? Diplomacy; 
nothing but diplomacy. Foreign diplomats 
understand these things better than we do. 
Diplomatie dinners havea great deal todo with 
keeping out San Domingo. They understand 
the value of those things. We do not. . They 
want to hold-the possessions they now have in 
the Gulf, and they do not want us to interfere. 
But we are going to doit. We are going to 
take San Domingo in, and then in process of 
time weare going to take in Cubaand the other 
islands ; and we are going to take in also the 
dominion vorth of us. It is but a mere ques- 
tion of time. Onr commerce is going to grow 
with our growth, and strengthen with our 
strength, until we shall make all the world 
tributary to us, then and forever after. 
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citizens of the United States to vote in theseveral 
States of this Union, and for other purposes. 


Mr. FITCH. With so much of the speech 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. Jony- 
son] as expresses unfriendliness to the encour- 


agement of Chinese immigration I earnestly 
concur. Ido not believe in the cheap labor 
which supplants contented and well-paid toil, 
nor in that social theory which would force the 
Caucasian to rival the domestic economy of the 
Asiatic. Ido not believe in the policy of in- 
trodacing extensively into this. country a race 
who haveadistinctcivilization, religion, habits, 
and language of their own; arace who are alike 
incapable and unworthy of assimilation with 
ours; arace with whom polygamy is a practice 
and female chastity is nota virtue; a race who 
are thrifty in habit yet slothful in thought, aps 
yet retrogressive, educated yet without news- 
papers, courageous yet without self-respect, 
honest in monetary affairs yet without moral 
principle, faithful to obligations yet utterly des- 
titute of any regard for the truth ; arace which 
rears no families and acquires no landed prop- 
erty among us, possesses no past and hopes 
for no future in common with our civilization, 
and whose members are of their own will per- 
petual strangers in this land, where they never 
design to remain, and from which they contract 
to have even their dead bodies exported. 

I hope at a proper time and upon an appro- 
priate bill to awaken the attention if not the 
apprehension of the House to the pending 
problem of the next decade, and to appeal to 
gentlemen to enact some measure which shall 
legally and effectively stay the further influx of 
Chinese immigration. 

Only here can that tide be stayed. Tho 
States of the Pacific are powerless to legiti- 
mately resist it. It is no act of statesmanship 
to burn a steamer or mob a Chinese factory. 
The Chinese who are here under existing laws 
and treaties are entitled to be protected in their 
persons aud property, and the Pacific coast 
cannot resist the power of the Pederal Govern: 
ment. We cannot offer isolated, ineffectual 
opposition to the incoming of these Asiatics. 
We must appeal to the wisdom and justice of 
Congress to save the fair slopes of the Pacific 
from being overrun and devastated by these 
Asian locusts; and if we appeal as one people, 
without seeking to make it a partisan question, 
we may not appeal in vain, 

The difficulty is that our Democratic friends 
in Californiaand Nevadaand Oregon and Idaho 
and Washington are more anxious to fasten 
upon the Republican party of this nation the 
charge of being favorable to Chinese immigra- 
tion and Chinese suffrage than they are to pre 
vent either. If my friend from California [ Mr. 
JOUNSON] would give as much effort to the 
honest solution of a problem for which no party 
is responsible as he bestows in endeavoring to 
manufacture some partisan advantage out of 
that problem it would be better for the cause 
of the laborers of the Pacific. . 

Sir, were Į disposed to make political capital 
out of this great and troublesome question, I 
might say that the Democracy obtained power 
in California last fall upon the distinct proposi- 
tion that if elected their legislators would enact 
laws which should effectually prohibit Chinese 
from becoming voters, if not cause their depor- 
tation from the country. That party obtained 
an almost unanimous representation in the Cali- 
fornia Legislature. They already had posses- 
sion of the executive department, and accident 
gave them control ofa majority ofthe supreme 
court. Congress did not inhibit them ; theroad 
was clear for them to enact such laws and con- 
strue such laws as to them might seem best 
about the Chinese. Public opinion was ready 
to indorse them in any measure, however ex- 
treme, and the Democratic masses anxiously 
awaited the fulfillment of the pledges upon which 
their leaders obtained power. Sir, what have 
they done? Oh, ignoble conclusion! ` After 
several months’ session this Democratic Legis- 
lature recently adjourned without enacting any 
law at-all upon the subjectof Chinese suffrage, 
or any effective law upon the subject of Chinese 
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immigration. So far from expressing their 
dislike of the Chinamen they passed.a law to 
encourage that people to remain here by levy- 
ing a tax upon the exhumation and exportation 
of their dead bodies. l 

It is idle to say that the fifteenth amendment 
interposed between them and legislation which 
would have prevented Chinese ‘suffrage. The 
fifteenth amendment prohibits distinctions on 
account of ‘race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude,’’ but it leaves the States free to 
make distinctions on account of nativity, sex, 
age, religion, or education. It was within the 
power of the California Legislature last winter, 
it will be within the power of the Nevada Legis- 
lature this winter, to enact a law excluding 
from the ballot-box all persons born within 
those degrees of latitude and longitude which 
inclose the empires of China and Japan, orall 
persons who are pagans, or all persons who do 
not speak the English language. 
within the power of the Nevada Legislature 
to enact such a law without acting in hostility 
to the fifteenth amendment, and I suppose Í 
violate no confidence now in stating that the 
original draft of that amendment, as reported 
by Governor Boutwell, of Massachusetts, to 
the Reconstruction Committee of the Fortieth 
Congress, contained the words ‘ nativity and 
religious belief,” 

I chanced to be present in Washington, al- 
though not then a member of this House, and 
represented to Mr. Boutwell that with the 
words ‘nativity and religious belief”? in we 
could not exclude the Chinese from the ballot 
if we should so desire, and Nevada would not 
in my opinion ratify the fifteenth amendment 
if it should be so framed as to prohibit the 
exclusion of the Chinese from the right of 
suffrage. The language of the fifteenth amend- 
ment was subsequently modified and the words 
“nativity and religious belief’’ were stricken 
out. Ido not assume that it was modified in 
accordance with my suggestion, but it was mod- 
ified, and Nevada was the first State to ratify 
this great measure of peace and justice. 

Sir, if there shall be any desire manifested 
by the Chinese to become voters it is within 
the power of the Pacific States to exclude them 
on account of their nativity or religious belief 
or lack of knowledge of the English tongue. 
The latter two disqualifications may of course 
be removed by conversion or education; the 
former never can, although in effect there is 
quite as little probability of their being “born 
again’’ religiously as physically. If it shall 
become necessary to pass laws to prevent 
Chinese suffrage in Nevada the Republican 
party will do it, and I presume the Republican 
party in California will do it, One thing at 
least we know by experience, and that is that 
the Democratic party will not do it; whether 
because of the power and influence of the See 
Yup Company over Democratic legislators, 
or because of the natural inherent disposition | 
of Democratic leaders to leave unfulfilled the 
promises upon which they obtained power, 1 | 
cannot say. 

Sir, all this cry about the Republican party 
being in favor of ‘‘Chinese suffrage’? Is an 
unmitigated and transparent humbug. There 
are not ten American ¢itizens, of whatever 
political faith, upon the Pacific coast who favor 
Chinese suffrage, or who would fail to antago- 
nize any proposition to give the ballot to the 
Chinaman. 


Sir, I do not propose to enter at length at |) 


this time upon a discussion of this Chinese | 
question. I trust l have been sufficiently ex- | 
plicit to convey to my constituents a knowl- 
edge of my views with respect to the Chinese 
question. I shall take occasion at the earliest | 
opportunity to press these views upon the atten- 
tion of the House and the country, and I beg 
leave to say, in the mean time, in reply to my 
friend from California, [Mr. Jounsox,] (who | 


I say it is |j 


$ 


seems to have composed his interesting essay 
with one eye on the Democratic exigencies of 
his district andthe other on the Encyclopædia, ) 
that the bill now under consideration is simply 
an act to prevent his party friends from ren- 
dering the fifteenth amendment nugatory with 
regard to colored citizens, and that it does not 
touch in any manner the questions of Chinese 
immigration or Chinese. suffrage. 


Pensions to Soldiers of War of 1812. © 
REMARKS OF HON. R. R. BUTLER, 


OF TENNESSER, 
Jy tue HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 28, 1870, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 1829) granting pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the war of 1812. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
coming froma district that has perhaps as many 
if not more soldiers of the war of 1812 than 
any district in the United States, I feel that I 
would be untrue to those old patriots if I did 
not say a wordin theirbehalf. Those old men 
have expected and patiently looked fortheir ser- 
vices to the country to be recognized as were the 
soldiers of the revolutionary war by Congress 
granting them a pension to smooththe last few 
years of their lives and enabling them in the 
evening of life to cease from labor and care 
and eat the bread of a great patriotic Govern- 
ment who has always taken care of those who 
took care of the Government. 

More than half a century since those old 
men went to war in defense of a weak and 
struggling nation, stimulated alone by patriot- 
ism; no national, county, or city bounty was 
presented or promised; no promises made for 
the support and maintenance of their families 
in their absence. Those then young, athletic, 
now old, time-worn patriots shouldered their 
long rifles and knapsacks, bade adieu to all 
that was near and dear, and marched on foot 
hundreds of miles to meet the British foe, 
trusting alone in their strong arms and the jus- 
tice of theircause. Then, sir, there were no 
railroads upon which a soldier could in a day 
or two at most be transported from his home 
to the front; weeks and months were consumed 
by the soldier in making his march to the 
battle-field, never thinking of returning to his 
home until his term of service expired. His 
pay was small, only eight dollars per month, 
his rations short, his bed his blanket, his cover 
the heavens. There were no sanitary or Chris- 


-tian commissions to look after the sick and 


wounded. Mr. Speaker, is it just and right 
to pension those old men and widows? If so, 
then Jet us do it at once and no longer with- 
hold from them the small pittance. It will be 
much to them and but little to the Govern- 
ment, 

In 1831 Congress passed a general law giv- 
ing to the soldiers of the revolutionary war a 
pension. Only forty-eight years had elapsed 
since the war. Now, sir, more than fifty-five 
years have passed since peace was declared in 
February, 1815. Before the nation was com- 
pelled by force to put down the rebellion those 
old men were meeting annually at the nation’s 


| capital, demanding recognition, and no one 


doubts but for the rebellion that long since 
those men and widows would have been pen- 
sioned. Bat, sir, it is not too late to do those 
who stillsurvive justice. Whenever the ques- 
tion is raised the opponents of the bill declare 
that it will be burdensome on the tax-payers, 
and the drain on the Treasury will be too 
heavy. 

Sir, the tax-payers never will complain at 
the small pittance that may be required of them 
to pay theseold menandwomen. My opinion 
is that if any gentleman on the floor believes 
that his constituents will complain of him for 


t 
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voting to pension the soldiers of the war of 
1812 and their widows that he mistakes their 
patriotism and underrates their sense of jus- 
tice. Asto depleting the Treasury that cer- 
tainly will scare no one, for we propose by the 
tax bill we are now considering.to take off 
$30,000,000 per annum.. Why, sir, the re- 
ceipts yesterday of the revenue were $1,000,000. 
Think of it; $1,000,000 in a day. And. we 
are alarmed, whenever the poor old soldiers 
are to be pensioned, about taking too much 
money out of the Treasury. Mr. Speaker, the 
pensions to those old men and widows can bu 

paid and no one injured, no great enterprise 
retarded, no promise or pledge of the nation 

not fulfilled. 

Sir, it will strengthen the faith of the nation’s 
creditors instead of weakening them; it will 
show to the world that with our large national 
debt that our resources are so great that we can 
meet promptly every obligation of the nation, 
and provide pensions for our soldiers both of 
the late and old wars. Shall we do it? Shall 
the Republican party accomplish this grateful 
and just act? That party saved the life of the 
nation ; has secured and guarantied equal rights 
to all men; is paying off the national debt at 
the rate of $100,000,000 annually, and has 
brought the country out of almost financial ruin 
and placed our securities at the head of the list 
of safe and reliable investment. Then let us 
do our duty in this matter. 

Sir, this Government pays annually to its 
pensioners in round numbers $30,000,000, 
and one item of taxation brings into our 
Treasury more than that amount. We collect 
a tax of five per cent. on all incomes after de- 
ducting $1,000; that tax comes off the wealthy 
class and is not felt by them; they are adding 
every day to their wealth, and we take a small 
pittance from their great incomes and give it 
to our soldiers who protected our flag and 
saved the country from ruin, and enabled 
those rich men to enjoy their wealth with au 
assurance of ample and full protection. The 
bill does not meet my approbation in all things ; 
the feature which makes a distinction between 
the soldier who has a means of support and one 
who has not, is in my judgment wrong. ‘he 
object of granting pensions is to reward the 
soldier for his services and patriotism; it isto 
place on him a mark of distinction that he may 
well be proud of. He can say, ‘‘ Lam in receipt 
of a pension from my Government because T 
stood by the flag of my country in my youth. 
I stood between it and the British foe that 
was trying to pull it down and humble my Gov- 
ernment—then in its infancy, now a giant 
among the nations of the earth; then we ex- 
pected nothing from our Government; she was 
weak and poor, now strong and rich; then we 
were young and strong, now old and feeble. 
Shall the Government turn us away empty, or 
make a distinction between us?” 

It is said by my colleague on the committee 
that if one is able to support himself or has a 
contract for his maintenance that he should 
not be pensioned. I do not think so; if a 
soldier has been prudent and industrious and 
saved a competency and another has been idle 
and improvident, I do not believe that one 
should be rewarded and the other not. But, 
sir, as I cannot have my desire about the bill 
I must take it as it is, believing that in a short 
time justice will be done all, without regard 
to length of service or pecuniary condition. 
By the announcement of the passage of this 
bill thousands of sad hearts will rejoice and 
the prayer of those old men and women will 
be that Heaven's choicest blessings may be 
showered upon those who did so noble a deed. 
Sir, if this bill shall become a law, as I fer- 
vently trust it will, I will always feel proud that 
I was a member of the committee who brought 
forward the same and had an opportunity to 
cast my vote for it. 
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` Mr; Speaker, I feel a deep interest in’ this 
bill: Phave many reasons forso doing. My first 
impréssions were stayed in that direction. The 
first lessons I learned were the reasons for the 
absence of a father, the lack of his paternal care 
andaffection, Iwas taught to say ‘‘mother,” 
batnot‘‘father -> that wasunknown to me. My 
father was a soldier in the war of 1812, con- 
tracted disease in the Army, and died in early 
wanhood. My mother has long since passed 
away, and I bave no ‘kindred that will be re- 
cipients under this bill ; but I wantto do justice 
to those who are living ; they cannot line long— 
they are all’old men ; a few years and they will 
have: heard the last reveille; will have biv- 
ouacked where there will be no long-roll sounded 
through the camp. I trust their captain-general 
will be the Great Governor of the universe, 
and their reward will be, ‘‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servants.” 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 


SPEECH OF HON. SIDNEY CLARKE, 
OF KANSAS, 
Ix rae House or Rerrasentativis, 
May 25, 1870. 

Tho House having under consideration tho joint 
resolution (S; R. No. 121) authorizing the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company to issuo its bonds for tho 
construction of its road, and to sccure the samo by 
mortgage, and for other purposes 


Mr. CLARKE, of Kansas, said: 


Mr, Sexaken: The bill now under consider- 
ation is, in my judgment, one of the most ex- 


traordinary ever submitted to the American 
Congress. It is in all its essential features 
utterly subversive of every principle on which 
we have heretofore granted lands to aid in the 
construction of railroads in the several States. 
It strikes down in the most ruthless and offen- 
sive manner all the safeguards heretofore em- 
bodied in our legislation and opens the door 
to a career of robbery and publie plunder here- 
tofore unknown in the history of this country. 
While £ freely accord the best of motives to 
the honorable committee from which this bill 
is reported, 1 do not well sec how a more objec- 
tionable and unrestricted measure could have 
been devised, or one better calculated to secure 
for this Congress the condenination of the great 
mass of the American people of all shades of 
political opinion, if it shall receive, as now 
seems to be inevitable, the approval of this 
body. ‘The exposure of the iniquities of this 
bill while it was pending in the Senate was so 
full, and the reasons why it ought not to become 
a law were so conclusively given, thatthe friends 
of a liberal land policy in this Government had 
the right to expect that it would have found 
some vigorous opposition in the committee of 
this House to whom it was referred. But in 
this we have been disappointed. It comes back 
to` us without amendment and with all its objec- 


tionable and grasping features. The rights of | 


the people'are ignored and one of the great- 
est monopolies created this country has ever 
seen; and we are ealled upon to discuss this 
great measure without any notice thatit was to 
be reported back to-day and without time for 
preparation. - f 

Now, sir, what are the facts in reference to 
this Jand-grant. business? A little more than 
twenty years ago, if I remember rightly, the 
Congress of the United States, under the lead 
of the great Benton and-of Stephen A. Doug- 
las, commenced the policy: of granting public 
lands to aid in the ‘construction of railroads. 
fn the first place it was the custom of Congress, 
as will be found by a reference: to the various 
laws on the subject, to grant three alternate sec- 
tions per mile on each side of the line of the 
road for which the aid was contemplated. Sub- 
sequently this amount was increased to five sec- 
tions per mile on each side of theroad. Th this 


the roads and the adjacent country were greatly 
benefited, and chances were left open to other 
roads ‘for purposes. of competition. - But not 
until the last few years has the principle which 
underlies the policy inaugurated by Benton and 
Douglas been departed from by the action of 
Congress. What was the reason of this de- 
patture? It was this: when the people of the 
country felt thenecessity of constructing a great 
line of railroad across the continent, which 
should connect our possessions on the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts; when the construction of 
such a road had become a part of the public 
policy of political parties and of the country, 
the rule which had been laid down was departed 
from, and the amount of land granted to aid in 
the construction of those great enterprises was 
increased so as to amount in the aggregate to 
twenty sections per mile. This was the third 
step, and here the limit ought to have stopped, 
and with the continental roads provided for we 
should have returned to the ten-section grants. 

But we advanced in a career of extravagance 
of which this bill is the alarming result. In 
1864 the first bill was passed to aid in the con- 
struction of the Northern Pacific railroad. And 
here let me say that I yield to no man in my 
estimate of the necessity of the construction of 
that road. It is a grand enterprise and has 
been treated with great liberality by the Gov- 
ernment. Asgentlemen know, this great line 
of road, running from the western: bank of 
Lake Superior to Puget sound, opens up one 
of the most interesting and valuable portions 
of this great American continent. I undertake 
to say, in the light of all the facts which have 
been elicited upon this subject, that no section 
possesses to'a greater degree the elements of 
natural wealth, possesses more of the resources 
necessary for building up great aud prosperous 
communities, than the country lying along the 
line of this proposed road. It is an empire in 
itself, grand in its proportions, and of trans- 
cendant importance in its relations to the future 
of the nation. 

Notwithstanding the declaration which has 
been repeatedly made upon: this floor that this 
section of country is comparatively worthless, 
that the land grant through that section is a 
paltry aid to this great enterprise, that the 
country is incapable of being inhabited; not- 
withstanding these and kindred allegations on 
the part of some of the friends of this bill, itis 
nevertheless a part of the public records of the 
country, and is known to all intelligent men, 
that this section of country is among the most 
valuable and important in the limits of the 
United States in all the clements and resources 
of wealth and of national growth. Itis amag- 
nificent country, in which to push forward 
a magnificent enterprise. This company has 
already onc hundred miles in width, in alternate 
sections, and yet itslanders the character of the 
country, resists all limitation to its prospective 
aggrandizement of this vast heritage, and with 
the same breath cries for twenty miles more, 
making the enormous breadth of one hundred 
and twenty miles. $ 

Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk to 
be- read a letter from the receiver of public 


moneys at Olympia, situated at the head of 


Paget sound. This letter is published in the 
agricultural report of 1868, and if the House 
will listen to the reading of a brief extract 
from it, I think members will learn something 
as to the value of this country on the Pacific 
slope, and the value of the land on the line of 
this road. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“The time is not far distant when nearly all tho 
ship-building on tho Pacific coast will be dono on 
the shores of Puget.sound. From the Cascade range 
to the Pacific, comprising about one half of Wash- 
ington Territory, the surface isdensely covered with 
the finest. forest growth in the world. Some of the 
trees, straight as an arrow, are four hundred feet in 
height and fourteen feet in diame ter near the ground. 
Varieties of the fir predominate, interspersed with 


spruce, hemlock, tamarack, white cedar, maple, ash, 
white oak, and on someof the mountain slopes, white 
pine. The yellow fir (Abies Douglasii) is æ tree pecu- 
liar to the North Pacific coast from the forty-second 
parallel to Alaska, and is found only cast of the 
Cascade range north of the boundary of forty-nine 
degrees. This is the timber. principally used at the 
saw-mills on the sound, and is both strong and dur- 
able; in factitis the strongest timber on the coast, both 
in perpendicular pressure and horizontal strain.” 
+o  # # # “The abundanee of.timber, coal, 
water-power, and iron orein the vicinity ofnavigable 
waters, together with fine harbors, large: saw-imills, 
temporate climate, and. natural facilities for manu- 
facturing cordage, all clearly indicate that the Paget 
sound country will soon occupy aprominent position 
in ship-building. Experiments made by the French 
authorities inthe imperial dock-yard at Toulon are 
cited as showing that masts from Vancouver Island, 
and by similarity of circumstances those from Puget 
sound, aro suporior to the best class of Riga spars.” 

Mr. CLARKE, of Kansas. In the light of 
these important facts, as illustrated by the 
statement which has just been read, we have 
been again and again told on this floor that 
this country through which this road passes is 
comparatively worthless. Why, sir, the facts 
are that on the western slope of the Rocky 
mountains, through Washington Territory to 
the Pacific ocean, which this road penetrates, 
stretching out in all directions, the most dense 
and valuable forests in the world are to be 
found, which will be worth eventually several 
hundred million dollars. I venture to say 
there is no member of this House who has 
taken the trouble to consult the writers on 
political economy, or who has watched the 
current events of history since the settlement 
of this country, but knows that our forests are 
becoming rapidly depleted ; so rapidly, indeed; 
that in the short space of fifty years one of the 
most important questions which will be sub- 
mitted to legislators and to the political econo- 
mists of the country will be how this great 
and necessary element of wealth, power, and 
convenience can be maintained against this 
rapid destruction and depletion. So, Ihave no 
hesitation in saying, Mr. Speaker, in all this 
belt of country west of the Rocky mountains, 
there is a forest which, opened up by railroad, 
will, for the purpose of shipbuilding and for 
all the purposes of commerce at home and 
abroad, be worth hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, however extravagant these figures may 
seem at the present time. ` 

Mr. Speaker, I have said this bill was one 
of the most extraordinary ever submitted to 
ihe consideration of the American Congress. 
Why, sir, what do you propose to do by its 
provisions? You propose, as I have said, to 
take a belt of country one hundred and twenty 
miles wide, in alternate sections, and devote it 
in fee simple forever, not necessarily for the 
purpose of the construction of a railroad, as 
many legal gentleman believe and assert, but 
it may be for the purpose of speculation, for 
the purpose of greed and gain by whomsoever, ` 
in this country or in Europe, may seek to pur- 
chase this vast increased franchise which you 
now propose to grant this company. 

Sir, look back a few years in the history of 
this company. Is it forgotton when these gen- 
tlemen came here to get their original grant? 
You cannot have forgotten, sir, the pledges 
they made at that time, that if this enormous 
grant, double in amount to what had been 
heretofore granted to any railroad enterprises, 
should be given to them, they would immedi- 
ately commence the construction of the road. 
But years passed on. All these promises were 
forfeited. ‘The road was not commenced. The 
franchise you had granted was hawked about 
the country. In process of time these men, 
who nosy crowd your lobbies, these men who 
now button-hole: members of the House at 
every corner, these men who to-day are in this 
Capitol for the purpose of influencing the at: 
tion of the House, came here a few years later 
and told us if we would give them ‘the power 
to mortgage this road it would be immediately 
| constructed; that in consequence of the war 
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they had not been able to raise the money 
necessary to construct the road; but if we 
would accede to their requests they would im- 
mediately commence the work, These gen- 
tlemen have been importunate in seeking legis- 
lation and fruitful in making promises to do 
the work; but here their efforts seem to have 
ended. j 

Butagain, these gentlemen came to Congress 
with such unseemly haste to. have their. bill 
passed that a minority of this House felt called 
upon to invoke the aid of parliamentary tactics 
to protect their rights and resist this great out- 
rage. ‘They came herein this dictatorial man- 
ner to secure another immense grant of land 
by this bill, and to secure other privileges, 
with a view, as they again say, to the construc- 
tion of this road. Butit isa bill neither the 
language of which nor its purpose anybody 
seems to understand. It is a bill the meaning 
of which nobody.among its friends thus far has 
condescended to explain, and the language and 
purpose of which are a very great subject of 
dispute among legal gentlemen: inside and out- 
side of this House of Representatives. I re- 
peat, sir, no gentleman has risen on this floor 
and pretended to explain the extraordinary. 
character of this bill, which pretends to have 
for its object to aid the construction of this 
Northern Pacific railroad. 

Sir, this isa most extraordinary bill; extraor- 
dinary because it is unsatisfactory and uncer- 
tain in its provisions; extraordinary in the 
mannerin which it was brought into this House, 
and in which its passage was attempted to be 
forced; extraordinary in all the aspects it pre- 
sents to fair-minded men everywhere inside 
and outside the American Congress. It is a 
bill which has attracted the attention of the 
public press all over the country, and which 
has called out very justly the denunciations of 
all right-thinking men everywhere for its ex- 
travagance, its want of limitation, its want of 
just restrictions, and for its violation of all the 
usual safeguards of legislation on this import- 
ant subject. To thus vote away seventy-five 
million acres of publte lands, with no recogni- 
tion of the rights of actual settlers, and with 
no compulsion to build the road, is a most 
wicked, unjustifiable proceeding, and can never 
meet the approval of the American people. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that I am using strong 
language in reference to the contents of this 
bill. But I am justified in using this language, 
not only by the facts and circumstances con- 
nected with the attempt heretofore made to 
pass it through the House, but also by the 
provisions of the bill itself. There can be no 
mistake about this. In the first place, it allows 
this company to change the western terminus 
of its main line. {do not know that that is 
particularly objectionable, only so far as it gives 
to the company all power and reserves to the 
Government nothing. But there is something 
very objectionable in the first section. A branch 
is provided for. Very well. Where is it to 
commence? Where isittoend? £ ask any 
gentleman on this floor, any of the advocates 
of this measure; I ask them if there is any- |! 
thing in this bill to indicate where this branch 
is to commence? Does it commence midway 
between Lake Superior and Pugetsound? Does 
it commence one, two, three, four, five, or six 
hundred miles from the Pacific? 1s there any- 
thing in the bill to inform us in reference to 
this subject? Nothing at all, sir. There is 
not a word, not a syllable, not a line to tell us 
where this company shall commence its line 
of road, where this branch shall intersect with 
the main line, or how many acres of land are 
granted under the provisions of this bill to this 
branch road. It may be ten million acres or 
it may be thirty millions, just as the company 
may desire. Thus we may be swelling the 
whole grant to seventy-five million acres, or 
more even than that. 


“protection whatever. 


The branch authorized is to have all the 
privileges of the original grant. I have no 
hesitation insaying that this railroad company, 
on the passage of this bill, if it shall become a 
law, may if it pleases-go'to the General Land 
Office and file a map for this branch road com- 
mencing so as to make a parallel road, only 
that it complies with the condition of the bill, 
that the branch shall terminate at Puget sound. 
It was remarked by a distinguished Senator at 
the other end of the Capitol, in offering some 
objections to this measure, that it actually put 
under the control of this company one hun- 
dred and twenty miles of the shores and coast 
line of Puget sound. More than this. With 
this branch it gives to the company the prac- 
tical control of two hundred and fifty miles 
along the shores of the most available waters 
for the purposes of commerce on the western 
coast of North America. I do not think that 
that proposition can be successfully denied ; it 
gives them control at least of the alternate 
sections along that length of line of sea-board. 
So, sir, this bill, instead of granting two or 
three million acres of additional land to aid 
in the construction of this branch road, may 
grant thirty or more million acres, just accord- 
ing to the will or caprice of this railroad com- 


pany. 

Now, if this company had been honest, if 
they had intended to keep good faith with the 
Government, if they had meant to be fair in 
their dealings with Congress, would it not have 
been better for them to have come here and 
have said, as was said in regard to the con- 
struction of the Union Pacific railroad, that the 
branch should be commenced at a certain me- 
ridian of longitude, or so many miles from the 
Pacific ocean, or so many miles from the west- 
em bank of Lake Superior? If these men had 
intended acting in perfect faith, if they did not 
mean to mislead Congress, to absorb vast por- 
tions of the public domain under some blind 
pretense or device, why did they not name the 
point on the main line from which the branch 
shall diverge? They ask us to-grant them the 
same rights and privileges in land and other- 
wise as was given in the original act to the main 
line of road, although no friend of the bill 
pretends to know how much this is. So far 
as this portion of the bill is concerned it is a 
shame and a cheat; it is an insult to theintel- 
ligence of Congress and to the intelligence. of 
the American people. But that isnot ail. A 
pretense is made to protect the rights of set- 
tlers, while, as a matter of fact, there is no 
As I said in regard to 
the other portion of the bill, this also is a cheat 
and a sham. 

It cannot be successfully asserted on this 
floor or anywhere else that there is a single 


iota of practical protection to any settler. | 


Who had the presumption or audacity to place 
so low an estimate on the intelligence of Con- 
gress as to put such a provision as this in the 
bill I cannot fora moment conceive. It has 
not misled and cannot mislead anybody. 
Now, sir, in view of the position occupied 
by. all political parties in this country, in view 
of the manifest public sentiment of the coun- 
try, in view of the fact that that portion of the 
public domain of the United States capable of 
settlement by the landless millions of this coun- 
try and of Europe is fast becoming exhausted, 
in view of the condition of things which meets 
us on every hand, is it not worth while for us 
tostop and inquire whether or not we can afford 
at this hour to make this vast grant of land to 
this corporation and not protect actual settlers ? 
Is it not demanded by principles of sound 
public policy that we stop and inquire whether 
we shall part forever with seventy-five million 
acres of public land without placing around 
the grant such restrictions and limitations as 
may inure to the beneiit of the great masses 
of the people? Will the people who sent us 


d 


| the one side or the other. 


here justify the Representatives of either polit- 


ical party in this lavish expenditure of the 
public domain, trampling into the very dust 


-all the professions which have ever been made 


to the people in the political conventions held 
by either of the parties represented in. this 
House? 

Now, sir, let me say to some of my Repub- 
lican friends who stand up here so persistently 
preaching economy in the ears of the people, 
let me say to the chairman of the Committec 
on Appropriations, and the chairman of tho 
Committee of Ways and Means, who are strug- 
gling here to protect the interests of the peo- 
ple in the expenditure of the public money, 
that no better field for true economy can be 
found, no greater service can be rendered to 
the country, than to aid the men who oppose 
this bill to fulfill the professions which we have 
made in our political conventions when we 
declared in favor of the homestead law and of 
a liberal land policy. But yet, sir, standing 
up here, as gentlemen do, disputing for hours 
and days about the expenditure of a few thou- 
sand dollars, they come here now, and with 
a gravity which provokes a smile, tell us that 
we shall have two hours and a half to discuss 
a proposition which proposes to give away 
$500,000,000 worth of the best portion of this 
American continent in fee simple forever, and 
with no protection to prevent it from passing 
into the hands of mouopolists and speculators. 
Is this the return the people have the right to 
expect from your professions of economy? 

Sir, as an humble member of this House, 
represcnting a constituency in a new section of 
the country of nearly halfa million, standing 
here as I doin favor of the system of land grants 
to railroads, provided the lands so granted are in 
reasonable limits and are restricted to be sold 
to actual settlers at $2 50 per acre, I protest, in 
behalf of my constituents, against this most 
extraordinary, this most reckless, this most out- 
rageous proposition to plunder the public Treas- 
ury, rob the hardy pioneer of his rights, and 
falsify all the professions we have ever made as 
a party to the people, whose servants we are. 
I have not assumed by any means, nor do I 
propose to assume, the prerogative of lectur- 
ing the members of this House, cither upon 
I have read the 
platforms adopted by the Republican party on 
this question of the public lands, and have 
believed heretofore that they meant something, 
and believe now that they mean something, so 
far as the masses of the people are concerned. 
The people may be betrayed on this floor, but 
they will know it and will speak at the ballot- 
box in tones that will not be mistaken. I have 
also read the platforms upon this subject here- 
tofore adopted by the Democratic party. I 
remember that the last national convention of 
that party, which assembled in the city of New 
York for the purpose of nominating candidates 
for President and Vice President, placed in their 
platform a plank in favor of cheap lands, and 
against the absorption by laud monopolies of 
the public domain. Now were those platforms 
put forth to the American people simply for the 
purpose of securing votes for the candidates of 
the respective parties? Are they to be treated 
to-day as a cheat and a delusion? Or did they 
mean something when passed by your conven- 
tions and submitted to the people? 

Mr. Speaker, this bill may secure the votes 
of a majority of this House. But I should feel 
to the latest day of my life that { had failed in 
my duty asone of the humblest Representatives 
of an American constituency if 1 did not enter 
here and now my solemn protest, and if I did 
not expose the extravagance of this measure. 
In view of these various declarations of polit- 
ical parties made in convention, to which 1 have 
referred, there can be no good excuse for any- 
body in voting for it. AH over this country, 
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parties; much is said of the corruption of legis- 
lation. ‘Sir, I have never been a believer, nor. 
aml now, in these:insinaations which we read 
daily in the newspapers of the land. -But I am 
not.preparedito say, in view of the purport of 
this bill, in-view of the:interest. manifested to 
secure its passage without amendment, without 
restriction, and without limitation; in: view of 
this ignoring of the rights of the great masses 
ofthe; people to obtain. homes: upon these 
lands; [cam not prepared to say that: there is 
not some show of reason at least-for the course 
of the newspapers who: charge these things in 
connection with great measures. of legislation. 
Sir; it is certain ‘that the passage of this bill 
is notnecessary for the speedy'constraction of 
this-road. If these men who hold this fran- 
chise‘have any disposition in good faith to con- 
struct it as a legitimate. business enterprise 
they have aid enough, and more than enough, 
already, and let them commence the work, 
What better testimony can we have on this 
point than the report of the first board of 
directors of this company, as follows: 


“Po construct this road Congress, by an act of the 
last session, made a most munificent grantof twenty 
square miles of land, or twelve thousand eight hun- 
dred acres for cach mile of theroad through Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and Oregon; and forty square miles, 
or twenty-five thousand six hundred acres for each 
milo of the road through Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
and Washington Territories; making an aggregate 
of forty-seven million three hundred and sixty-thou- 
sand acres for the whole grant. 
“These lands, when thoroad shall be built and the 
business fairly started, including town and station 
sites, would certainly nverage ten dollars per acre, 
making the sum of $473,600,00), Supposing tho con- 
struction of theroad should cost $60,000 per mile, the 
entire costat this rate would be $120,000,000, leaving 
to the share-holders an excess of clear profit from the 
lands alono of $353,600,000. This estimate of, $60,000 
por milo ag tho cost of the road was liberal, in view 
of the vast quantities of material for its construction 
found along tho route, including cxhaustless. mines 
of iron of the best quality, which could be turned 
into rails; and the estimate at teu dollurs per acre 
as tho value of the Jand is reasonable whon those 
lands are compared with the grant mado for the con- 
struetion of the Illinois Central railrond. 
The lands granted to thiscompany have not been 
culled and selected, but aro emphatically new lands, 
while:tho Illinois:grant was of lands which had beon 
many yearsin the market, much of them having been 
graded down to twelve and a half cents per acro; yet 
nosooner was the road gomploted than thoso shilling 
‘tands iat once rose in value to twenty, thirty, fifty, 
and even ono hundred dollars per acre; and from 
them that road was now in successful operation. 
“With perseverance ‘and energy, backed by the 
means at their command, this road could easily be 
conrpletud wid in fall. operation, with a telegraph 
accompanying it, withinseven years; and at thisrate, 
costing, as alrondy estimated, $120,000,000, tho pro- 
geods of tholauds would yield to the sbare-holders, 
after reimbursing the whole of the original outlay, 
mere than one hundred per cent. upon the capital, 
leaving out of view the carnings of the road.” 
With such ample franchises thereis no excuse 
for this last demand, this unwarrantable claim. 
Tt ought to be repudiated by the Representa- 
tives of the people, as'it will be repudiated by 
the people themselves. : 
Mr. Speaker, if we turn to the statisties in 
connection with this question of granting lands 
to-aid in the construction of railroads, we will 
find cange for great alarm at the rapidity with 
which this business has been going on without 
proper restrictions for the last six or seven 
years. And it has béen-going on not alone by 
the action of this House. The treaty-making 
power, conferred by the Constitution upon the 
other branch of Congress and upon the Exec- 
utive, has during the past few years been so 
far prostituted, so far misused and abused, that 
vast bodies of the public lands which, under a 
true and jast rule belong to the people, have 
been handed over, in defiance of the Constitu- 
tion, to the greedy speculators in our great 
financial centers, and to their aiders and abet- 
tors in the new States where these lands are 
situated. res BA true OCs 

_ But to the facts connected with our legisla- 
tion outside of this treaty business. ‘Of the one 
hundred and eighty-two million acres given to 
railroads one hundred and twenty-four million 
acres have been given to the various Pacific 
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‘themselves. 


roads alone.: The grant to this northern road 
already, has been. estimated by good authority 


as containing ‘‘ sixteen thousand square miles. 


more than. the entire area of England and 
Wales ;’’.and all the grants made have been 
estimated by Commissioner Wilson as ‘‘ equal 
to the combined area of Great Britain. and 
France, and exceeding that of Spain, Italy, 
and Switzerland.” ` 

Sir, it is of this extravagant abuse of power 
on the part of Congress that the people of this 
country have aright to complain. Ifyou will 
examine the facts and the figures more elab- 
orately than I have here time to present, if 
you take into view the future of this country, 
which in thirty years from the present time 
will, according to the best estimates, contain 
more than one hundred million people, if you 
take into account the vast resources of our 
land, every thoughtful man ought to stop and 
pause before sanctioning this extravagance, 
when itis in our power to establish proper 
limitations. ` 

Mr. Speaker, when this bill was last. before 
the House I had the honor to submit, accord- 
ing to the understanding at that time that the 
largest liberty should be allowed. for offering 
amendments, an amendment to which I desire 
for a moment to call the attention of the House, 
for I believe that by its provisions every essen- 
tial feature of monopoly and speculation in 
connection with this land-grant business would 
be utterly destroyed, while at the same time 
no serious blow would be inflicted upon the 
company owning this franchise. My amend- 
ment does not differ from that offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hawer] so far 
as regards the limitation as to the sale of lauds 
to actual settlers in tracts of one hundred and 
sixty acres to each settler at $2 50 per acre. 
It only differs in its details. It provides, in 
the first place, that the land granted to the 
company shall be immediately opened to set- 
tlement. In other words, if this bill become 
a law; the settlers can at once go upon the 
land with the certain assurance that when the 
road shall-he built, whether next month or next 
year, they: shall have the title to the land they 
occupy at $2 50 per acre. It is provided fur- 
ther that— 


When the company shall file with the Secretary 
of the Lutorior the certificate of the Governor of the 
State or 'Torritory in which said road is located that 
any twenty consecutive miles of said road have been 
completed in a good, substantial, and workmenlike 
manner, the Secretary of the Interior shall therc- 
upon direct the proper district land officers to give 
public notice to all actual settlers under the provis- 
ions of this act, residing on the granted lands oppo- 
site to and conterminous with said completed section, 


i to make proof and payment to the district land offi- 


cers for their claims within six months from thedate 
of said notice. 

The officers of the nearest land office do 
the whole business without cost to the com- 
pany, and the company can have no power 
over these lands’so as to take them out of the 
control of the- natural currents of emigra- 
tion or in placing any sort of cloud upon the 
title. But you may ask, how is this provision 
to be enforced? The amendment provides 
that if the settlers do not come forward and 
pay for their lands within a given time. the 
lands-shall then be patented to the company. 


‘Thus; on the completion: of each section of 


twenty miles, the company will either receive 
$2 50 per acre from the settlers along the line 
of the road or will have the title conveyed to 
Thus the rights of the road and. 
the rights of the people are fully secured, and 
with this done I am willing to vote to give 


reasonable:grants to important roads in the’ 
‘new States and:in the Territories. 


I believe that a provision of this kind is 
worthy the attention of this House. I believe 
the time has come when we cannot afford to 


|. grant away without limitation or restriction this 


vast patrimony of the people. It is true, sir; 
we who occupy seats in this Congress may 


‘pill which were adopted by the Senate. 


have power to do it, but I do not think it is 
necessary to say that those who shall hereafter 
oceupy these seats, even in the next Congress, 
will not have the fool-hardiness, in the face of 
the people of the. country, to grant extrava- 
gantly the public lands for these purposes with- 
out. the recognition of the rights of actual set- 
tlers demanded ‘by my amendment and sus- 
tained by every sound principle of expediency 
and publie policy. 

Mr. Speaker, a few more words, and I have 
done, Iam not opposed, as I have said before, 
to granting lands to aid in the, construction of 
railroads with proper limitations such as I have 
indicated. With these limitations you can do 
much to continue the development of the new 
sections of this continent. You can continue 
to. develop the agricultural:-wealth and the min- 
eral resources of the country ; thus adding to 
our national wealth, power, and. prosperity. 
By these limitations you can accelerate and 
increase the vast immigration which. to-dey is 
tending in such great numbers toward. the 
shores of the Pacific.. With these limitations 
the laboring men of the country, the poor men 
who throng onr: great cities and the over- 
crowded States of the East, can go out upon 
the frontiers and join in the development of 
the national power, in the assured certainty 
that they will have the right, at a nominal 
price, to secure for themselves a substantial 
and comfortable home. But if you continue 
this unrestricted system of land grants; if you 
thus foster this system of monopolies; if you 
tlirow doubt and uncertainty on the title to 


| great tracts of the public lands by doubtful 


legislation, you will, sir, retard that immigra- 
tion which would otherwise flow toward that 
beautiful country and accelerate in so great a 
degree the glory and the grandeur of American 
civilization. Be liberal, if you please, with 
the capital which seeks investment in all legit- 
imate works of internal improvement, and ł 
will join you in it; but you ought not.to crash 
out, as proposed in: the bill you are about 
to pass, the rights of the people at large, the 
farmers, the mechanics; and all the toiling 
millions of the land. I resist this usurpation 
by voice and vote, and-appeal to an intelligent 
constituency for justification. The people 1 
represent will sustain a liberal policy on this 
question; but they will oppose in this, as in all 
other legislation, extravagance and injustice. 


Soldiers and Sailors of War of 1812. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. W. WILLARD, 
OF VERMONT, 
Ix sue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 28,.1870. 
The House having under consideration the bill 


(HL RB. No. 1829) granting pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the war of 1812— 


Mr. WILLARD said: 

Mr. Speaker: If the House will give me 
their attention for a few minutes I will state the 
reasons which. influenced the majority of the 
Committee on Revolutionary Pensions and War 
of 1812 to report. this bill in its present form. 

In the first place the committee took the bill 
which passed the House during the last Con- 
gress, together with the amendments to He 

his 
bill, now under consideration, is substantially 
that House bill as modified by the Senate 
amendments thereto. The object of the com- 
mittee in adopting this modified form of the 
bill, which was acted upon by the Fortieth Con- 
gress, was to make our action as acceptable as 
possible to the Senate, inasmuch.as the prin- 
cipal difficulty in passing any bill of this nature 
will probably be found at the other end of the 
Capitol. l 

The bill now before the House proposes to 
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pension, with certain exceptions, all surviving 
soldiers and ‘sailors who served three months 
or more in the Army or Navy of the United 
States during the war of 1812. I have made 
such inquiries and investigation as I have been 
able. to, to get at, if possible, some estimate 
approximating to the actual fact of the number 
of persons who would receive a pension under 
the provisions of this bill if itshould be enacted 
into a law; but [am obliged to confess that 
the results { have reached have not been at all 
satisfactory to myself, and I cannot expect 
that the information I shall give the House 
will aid gentlemen much in arriving at a correct 
judgment respecting the merits of this measure. 
i will, however, as briefly as possible, submit 
what information I have obtained, and the con- 
clusions to which I have come after such con- 
sideration as I have been able to give to these 
facts.. In answer to inquiries made by me the 
Commissioner of Pensions sent to me the fol- 
lowing letter: 
DEPARTMENT or THE INTERIOR, 
Prysion Orrice, Wasuineron, D. O., 
May 19, 1870. 
Sır: In compliance with your request of the 17th 
instant, tostate what evidence this office has as to 
the number of soldiers in the war of 1812 who served 
three months or more; the number of those soldiers 
and their widows now surviving, and how many pen- 
sioners are now drawing pensions for services in that 
war, I have the honor to submit that the official 
records of the War and Navy Departments show the 
number of soldiers and length of their service to 
have been as follows: , i 
17,846 served twelve months in the regular Navy. 
38,186 served twelve months in the regular Army, 
7,147 served twelve months in the militia. 
66,325 served six months, butlessthan twelve months 
in the militia. x 
125,643 served three months, butles3 than six months 
in the militia. 
125,307 served one month, but less than three months 
in the militia. 
147,200 served less than one month, butsome of whom 
were in battles. 


f Daring tha session of 1858-59 several bills were 
betore Congress to grant pensions to surviving sol- 
diers of the war of 1812, and to the surviving widows 


ot those deceased, on which estimates were made 
from elaborately prepared tables, 3 

According to the tables of mortality used by life 
insurance companies ib was estimated that, of the 
total number of soldiers, 527,654, there were then sur- 
viving 198,619, and of the widows of those deceased, 
41,878; of those who served three months or more, 
96,042 soldiers and 20,008 widows. i 

fn support of this estimate it may be cited that, 
under the acts of 1850 and 1855, granting bounty land 
to the soldiers of the war of 1812 and the Indian 
wars, and their widows, conditioned that the length 
of the service was fourteen days and upward, 212,000 
received land warrants, X . , 

Of the 278,011 officers and soldiers who served in 
the revolutionary war pensions were granted for 
service not less than six months to 55,110 officers and 
soldiers and 38,559 widows, 

{n 1858, over seventy years after the close of the 
war of tie Revolution, there were 4,200 widows sur- 
vivingas pensioners. By the application of thesame 
rule to the widows of the soldiers of the war of 1812 
there would be surviving in 1885, 14,000 widows. 

The pensions authorized for services in the war of 
1812 have been for disability from wounds received 
or disease contracted in the service, and to the 
widows and children of those killed in battle, or who 
subsequentiy died of wounds received, or disease 
contracted in that service, 

The number of the former, invalids, now on the 
rolls would not probably exceed 500, and of the latter, 
widows, 300., 

Very respectfully, H. VAN AERNAM, 

5 MMILSSLONP?. 
Hon. ©. W. WILLARD, Chairman Committee of Revo- 
lutionary Pensions and War of 1812. 


Ít appears from this letter that 255,150 sol- 
diers and sailors served three months or more, 
and 272,507 served less than. three months. 
As the bill now before the House pensions only 
those who served three months or more, it 
will apply only to such as may now survive of 
the 255,150; and even to a less number than 
that, as the benefits of the bill are limited to 
such as served ‘‘ consecutively’’ three months. 
The estimate made by the Commissioner of 
Pensions in 1858-59 of the number of these 
soldiers then surviving was undoubtedly much 
too large, as I think I can conclusively show. 
The number of soldiers and sailors surviving 


li 


* 


in 1859 is estimated at 198,619. Number of 
widows41,378, makinga total of 239,997. This 
number is nearly 28,000 more than the num- 
ber of bounty-land. warrants issued under the 
laws of 1850-55 to these soldiers and sailors 
and their widows and minor children, as well 
as to the survivors of those who served in all 
the Indian wars since 1799; for the Commis- 
sioner states the number of warrants to be 
212,000... Itisto be remembered, also, thatthe 
great majority of these land warrants were 
issued. soon after 1850, and nearly all of them 
before 1857. Besides, the acts granting the 
bounty land were so comprehensive in their 
terms, that, for the purposes of this discussion, 
it may be assumed that the number of soldiers 
and sailors of the war of 1812 who did not 
come within its provisions was so small that 
no material error will be committed by leaving 
that number entirely out of the calculation. 

Instead, then, of there being almost two hun- 
dred and forty thousand soldiers, sailors, and 
widows surviving in 1859, there must have 
been, exclusive of those who served in the 
Indian wars, many less than two hundred 
thousand then surviving; indeed, one hundred 
and fifty thousand would probably be a large 
estimate, or, exclusive of widows, perhaps 
one hundred and thirty thousand. But this 
number mustyct be reduced by more than one 
half to get the number of soldiers and sailors 
then surviving, who had served more than 
three months. Sixty thousand would be much 
nearer thetrue number, in my judgment, ofthese 
survivors in 1859, than 96,042, the estimate of 
the Commissioner; and of this number not more 
than one third, and probably not more than 
one quarter, now survive ; and these survivors 
will average nearly, if not quite, eighty years 
of age. 

But I will institute another comparison. 
There were 278,011 officers and soldiers who 
served in the war of the Revolution. Of this 
number there were on the pension-rolls in 1888, 
fifty-five years after the close of that war, 
24,630, or less than one eleventh of the whole 
number. The same ratio of mortality would 
leave only about twenty-one thousand soldiers 
and sailors to receive the benefit of this bill. 
By resorting to the best mortality tables in this 
calculation substantially the same result is 
reached; and it is difficult to come to any 
other conclusion than that from fifteen to 
twenty thousand soldiers and sailors of the war 
of 1812 are yet living; and with the excep- 
tions mentioned in the bill they will be entitled 
to the benefits of this act. Now, if we put the 
number of survivors who will get pensions by 
this bill, ifit becomes alaw, at the highest num- 
ber Ihave named, twenty thousand, $2,000,000 
per year willbe required to pay these pensions. 
ifthe number is found to be fifteen thousand 
it will take $1,500,000 annually for that pur- 
pose. 

: And here I take occasion to say that many 
weeks since the Committee on Revolutionary 
Pensions and War of 1812 reported to the 
House a joint resolution requiring the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to include in his instruc- 
tions to the officers who are to take the census 
during the coming summer directions to take 


| statistics in respect to the surviving soldiers 


and sailors of the war of 1812. That resolu- 
tion passed the House almosi unanimously, and 
went to the Senate, and it met with no oppo- 
sition in that body; and I hoped that Congress 
would, as a result of that measure, be placed 
early next session in possession of facts enabling 
us to form an intelligent opinion as to the num- 
ber of survivors of the war of 1812. The Sen- 


| ate, however, attached the resolution to a bill 


which had also passed this House, reported 
from the select Committee on the Ninth Cen- 
sus, which rendered it necessary to return the 
measure to us, when a committee of conference 


| on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses was | 


appointed. When-the conference committee 
came to consider that bill, although there had 
been no disagréement between the two. Houses 
in regard to the object of the joint resolution 
to which I have referred, the committee struck 
out the provision on which the two Houses had 
agreed, and-then fixed the ‘rest of the bill to 
suit themselves. The report of the committee 
of conference came in here, and went through 
as conference reports generally go through, 
without discussion, and almost without obser- 
vation, not halfa dozen members knowing what 
had been done; and the six men constituting 
that committee thus defeated the expressed 
purpose of a decided majority of both Houses 
of Congress, and we shall be left hereafter, as 
we have been hitherto, without any accurate 
data to go upon in respect to the number of 
the survivors ofthe war of 1812. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Will the gen- 
tleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. WILLARD. Ihave but little time left. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. I want but a few 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLARD. I will yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, [Mr. GARFIELD,] who Í sup- 
pose wants to say something about the confer- 
ence report. ‘ 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. I desire to say 
that it was utterly impossible to agree in that 
matter in the committee of conference, and I 
wish to say further that in the census bill 
which passed the House, and which the Senate 
amended, there was no clause as it passed this 
House relating to the soldiers of the war of 
1812. That was in another bill. The ease 
does not stand as if it were in the bill actu- 
ally passed by the House. I ought further to 
remark that the records of the War Depart- 
ment, as was urged in the committee of confer- 
ence, show all that is necessary on this subject. 
It would have been utterly vain and valueless 
if we had attempted to get, in the manner 
suggested, the data on which to base claims of 
this kind. 

Mr. WILLARD. That does not alter.but 
admits the fact that the conference committee 
struck out of the bill the only part of it to 
which both Houses had agreed. 

Mr. PAINE. I would like to saya word in 
reference to that conference report. 

Mr. WILLARD. TI yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PAINE. I understand the gentleman 
from Vermont to say that, in consequence of 
the conference committee striking out that 
feature of the bill, he is compelled to present 
this bill without the information which would 
have been furnished in that way. I ask him 
whether, if the bill had remained in its original 
shape, it would have given him any inform- 
ation? f 

Mr. WILLARD. I think the gentleman 
misunderstood what Isaid. I said thatthe com- 
mittee were without any accurate or reliable 
data, and by the killing of that proposition 
they and Congress are and will be left without 
these valuable statistics. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I was remarking that this 
bill would pension probably from fifteen to 
twenty thousand men. I know that the chair- 
man of the Pension Committee of the Senate, 
when a bill of this kind was before that body 
in the last Congress, estimated that it would 
pension only about five thousand; but in my 
judgment that was quite too low an esti- 
mate. In this connection I call attention’ to 
the amendment proposing to give pensions to 
the widows of those soldiers of the war of 1812 
who have died, provided they were married 
before or during the war. - How many of these 
widows are surviving it is quite impossible to 
estimate with any degree of accuracy, or even 
to guess. The amendment, if adopted, would 
undoubtedly add a considerable number, prob- 
ably several thousand, to the pension-roll, 
and in my judgment it would very seriously 
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endanger. the. passage of the bill in the other 
branch of Congress. : If we.desire to. get the 
through both Houses. of. Congress.. it. is. 
unwise -to load it unnecessarily. Any gen- 
tleman on: this floor who- desires to have the 
widows pensioned can propose a separate bill 
to. that effect, and the committee will consider 
it. -After the report.of the committee. the 
Houseican, if it chooses, -pass such.a bill and 
send ii to the Senate.as an independent prop- 
osition.... But let.us-not load this bill with any 
amendment of that. kind, and thus seriously 
endanger its passage. : ; 

Allow: menow to say a word in respect to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio; iEMr. Winans,}.my colleague on the 
committee... He. proposes. to strike out the 
following. words : : . 

And who at no time during the lato rebellion 
against the: authority of, the United States, adhered 
to tho causo of the onemics of the Government, giv- 
ing them aid and. comfort, or exercised the functions 
ofany office whatever under any authority or pre- 
tended authority in. hostility to the United States, 
and who shall take and subscribean oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States, 

This. provision of the bill is less objection- 
able to those who, like my friend from Ohio, 
desire to have no reduction of this sort, than 
was the provision in the bill passed at the last 
Congress. That provision required each- of 
these soldiers to take the test-oath,.and thereby 
to declare that they never sympathized with the 
rebellion... -Now, this bill.was drawn with con- 
siderable care in this particular, with the object 
of making it as mild andas: little offensive as 
possible, and no: more exclusive than is fairly 
necessary, and. yet make a proper distinction 
between those who were loyal and those who 
were-disloyal during the late rebellion. The 
bill provides that tho persons receiving these 
pensions shall not at any time during the late 
rebellion have ‘adhered ’’—which.is of course 
a voluntary act—tothe enemies of the Govern- 
meut. Now, Mr. Speaker, I do- not suppose 
that this phraseology would include ‘an. old 
soldier who, residing in. Tennessee, Louisiana, 
or dny other southern: State, was during the 
rebellion simply quiet, submitting to the powers 
that were in authority: there. But it will em- 
brace those who: gave their adherence, their 
active, voluntary. support to the rebellion. 

: The clause also provides that these pension 
ers ‘shall not have exercised the functions of 
any office whatever.under any authority or 
pretended authority in hostility to the United 
States.’ : It.seems to:me that there can be no 
objection to these provisions unless we are will- 
ing to allow this pension to the soldiers of the 
war of 1812, North and South, whatever may 
have been their active sympathies during the 
late rebellion. I understand the object of this 
bill to be a recognition on the part of Congress 
and thé people of the services rendered to the 
country in the war of 1812 by these old soldiers. 
Butuf-any of these veterans so far forgot the 
patridtism which animated them in that war 
with Great Britain as to adhere to the cause of 
the enemies.of their. country, giving them aid 
and comfort in the recent attempt of traitors 
to destroy this Government, they have no right 
now to ask or expect that- this. Congress .will 


overlook this later :offense against the flag in. 
Phe 


their recollection of the former service, 
soldier of the-war of 1812 who. adhered: to the 

` enemies of the Government during .the late 
rebellion has by. that act forfeited any right to 
the bounty proposed: by this legislation, and 
should not be-incladed!in itsbenefits.. Wesay 
by this bill that we-do not believe this Govern- 
ment and this people.are under any obligation 
to continue their reverence for or give pensions 
to that class of soldiers afterthey gave in their 
adherence to the rebellion against the Govern- 
ment. ira 


“Let me say one word more, which occurs to 


me in this connection, in respect to the propo- 


sition to. give this pension to the widows of 
these soldiers. As I. understand, the theory 
upon which a.pension is usually given. toa 
widow is. that. she has been deprived of her 
support by reason ofher husband’s having been 
inthe Army. ‘When. she lost her husband in 
the war,.or-he died by. reason of injuries re- 
ceived. while in the service, the Government 
recognizesits obligation to make some provision 
for her support; but I do not understand that 
any provision or recognition of obligation of 
the kind contemplated by this bill is due at 
all to the widows of soldiers. Itisa recognition 
of services personal to the soldiers themselves, 
and does not reach to their widows or their 
heirs, and ittherefore seemsto me out of place 
for the widows of these soldiers to be pensioned 
by this bill. I now ask for a vote. 


Tifteenth Amendment. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. S. SMITH, 


OF OREGON, 
In vos House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 27, 1870, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 1293) to onforce the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote in the several 
States of this Union, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH, of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not oppose this bill because I am unwilling that 
all citizens of the United States shall be pro- 
tected in the right to vote, nor because I am 
unwilling that persons who may seek to deprive 
them of that right by violence or fraud shall be 
punished by the infliction of reasonable penal- 
ties by a proper tribunal; but because it con- 
fers on the Federal courts jurisdiction over a 
large class of cases which properly belong to 
the State courts ; because it provides for a vast 
increase of Federal officers and imposes cruel 
and unusual punishments -on the people, and 
subjects them to harassing and expensive liti- 
gation, and to oppression and extortion in vari- 
ous ways. 1. conscientiously and persistently 
opposed the adoption of the -fifteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, believing that the 
question of suffrage had been wisely left to the 
States by the framers of that instrument, and 
that there it ought to be left; and further 
believing that the negro population of the South, 
just escaping from the degradation and ignor- 
ance incident to a state of slavery, were not 
qualified to use the ballot with safety to the 
nation or advantage to themselves or to the 
communities of which they form a part. 

I fully believed that to give them the right 
to vote by congressional enactment, constitu- 
tional amendment, or in any other way than by 
the voluntary action of the people of the States 
in which -they live would antagonize the two 
races and lead to widespread and long contin- 
ued disorder and contention. Events have jus- 
tified that belief. ‘The-folly of forcing negro 
suffrage on anunwilling people is demonstrated 
by the condition of the South at this time and 
by your voluminous legislation on the subject. 
Law after law has been enacted, amendment 
after amendment has been made to both law 
and Constitution; carpet-baggers and. scala- 
wags, soldiers and Freedmen’s Bureau officers 
have been called into and continued in your 
service ‘for five years, and yet by your own 
showing: there is- more bitterness and. antag- 
onism between the-races than ever before, and 
more hostility to your plan of reeonstruction 
to-day than: when’ it was first proposed. - The 
necessity for-any such ‘legislation ‘as the bill 
now under. consideration, if such necessity 
exists, is a humiliating: proof of the folly and 
wickedness of your attempt. 

No civilized people not driven to desperation 
and madness by long-continued injustice and 
insult ever required to be restrained by such a 


-bill of abominations as this, and no wise states- 
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man would ever expect any good to come from 
such legislation, no matter what might be the 
oceasion for it. Sir, if the people of the South 
or any part of the country need such a law 
as this Jaw will not save them; they.are past 
being legislated for; they are fit subjects for 
the knout of the autocrat or the bow-string of 
the bashaw. But, sir, there is no necessity for 
this bill. It assumes that there is no longer 
any respect for law in the country, and under- 
takes to set up a government of force as con- 
tradistinguished from a government of law. 
Restore. to the people of every part of our 
country the right to make their own laws and 
to elect their own officers, and they will respect 
the one. and obey the other. Remove every 
restraint imposed upon them by partisan ma- 
lignity and. corruption, and they will require 
no mercenary informers or paid prosecutors 
or greedy Federal officials to: secure the rights 
of the humblest citizen or to bring. to justice 
the strongest offenders. Unjust and unpopular 
laws cannot be enforced, ina free country, no 
matter how heavy the’ penalties attached to 
their violation, or how numerous the officers 
intrusted with their execution; while just laws 
made by the’people for their own government 
and protection enforce themselves, with rare 
exceptions, by the mere force of public sen- 
timent, 

Let Congress cease to meddle with the do- 
mestie affairs of the States, give up tinkering 
at the Constitution, and confine its action to 
its legitimate and constitutional functions and 
duties, and we shall soon. hear the last of 
internal commotion and discord. Peace that 
will not depend upon the presence of bayonets 
for its continuance will once more prevail all 
over the land, and our laws, like a well-fittivg 
garment, will protect us from injury without 
galling us by their restraint. 

Sir, I repeat if I believed there was any 
necessity for the passage of this bill I should 
despair of my country. It cannot be enforced, 
and ought-not.to be enforced; but the attempt 
to enforce it will resultin strife and confusion, 
if not bloodshed ; and I.venture. the prediction 
that many who.vote. for it to-day will be glad 
of an opportunity to vote for its repeal. Its 
objectional features. are so numerous that I 
cannot refer to them all, nor to any of them, 
at much length. f 

The point has been made with unanswerable 
force in the other end of the Capitol that in so 
far as it undertakes to punish private citizens 
not acting under color of Federal or State au- 
thority, it goes altogether beyond the power 
given to Congress by the fifteenth amendment. 
That amendment is in thefollowing language: 

“Sxotton 1. The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 


United States, or by any State, on account of raco, 


color, or previous condition of servitude. 


EC, 2. Tho Congress shall haye power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” i 

This is a prohibition on Congress and the 
States against depriving citizens ofthe United 
States of the right to vote on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. The 
power to-punish private citizens for infractions 
of the election laws or interference with the 
rights. of others is not touched by it atall. That 
remains where it was before, with the States, 
and no human ingenuity can‘torture these few 
plain, simple words so as to make them confer 
upon Congress any power except to enforce 
the amendment against the States and persons 
acting under State or Federal authority. That 
proposition is too plain for argument, and I 
will not dwell upon it. 

But this bill, if passed and enforced, will effect 
an entire and most pernicious révolution in 
the practice of the Government, one fraught 
me danger. to every citizen and‘subversive of 

iberty. : ; : aoe : 
- Ever since the foundation of our Government 
the States have had-exclusive jurisdiction over 
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the question of suffrage, to determine who 
should have the right to vote, how that right 
should be exercised and protected, and how 
and by whom any interference with it should be 
punished. All this is reversed by this bill. The 
fifteenth amendment made some change. It 
added the negro to the voting population, but, 
as we have seen, left the people of the States 
to determine how the right to vote should be 
exercised and how its infractions should be 
punished. Congress now undertakes to determ- 
ine what shall be considered an infraction of 
that right and how it shall be punished, and in 
the cumbersome and multifarious provisions of 
this bill creates new crimes hitherto unknown to 
the laws of the country, affixes cruel and cumu- 
lative penalties to their commission, makes it 
the interest of corrupt, bad men to entrap 
their neighbors into, and accuse them of the 
perpetration of those crimes, and secures them 
a reward at the expense of their victims for 
procuring their conviction. 

To give them every facility for success it is 
provided that only the Federal courts shall 
have jurisdiction of all such cases. What a 
revolution is here? And yet gentlemen on the 
other side say this ig all right. 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Davis, ] 
with well-feigned astonishment, asks what dif- 
ference it makes. Why should good citizens 
fear the Federal courts? His precise language 
ig as follows: 

“Ts it not wise for Congress in enforcing the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, to use its own _instru- 
mentalities and to resort toits own courts? Is there 
danger that the Federal courts will scrutinize your 
conduct too closely? Do you fear the Federal courts 
more than the State courts? Why is it you prefer 
the State courts? Why isit the Democratic party 
scek all the while the shield and cover of the State 
courts against conduct in reference to which the 
highest Democrat dare not face his own fellow-citi- 
zens on a jury ina Federal court? When you an- 
swer mo that question you will have answered the 
question whether it be better to leave the execution 
of these provisions to the instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government or leave them to the States.” 

I might retort, why does he and his friends 
fear to trust State courts and officers? Is the 
assumption of this bill true, that Federal judges 
and Federal officials generally are more virtu- 
ous or trustworthy than those of the States? 
That doctrine is equally new, dangerous, and 
false. Only a bad cause requires such sup- 
port. Butcan the gentleman be serious in his 
inquiry? Hea member of the American Con- 
gress, for many years an eminent New York 
judge, a man of mature mind and ripe expe- 
rience, and ask why the people should prefer 
to be tried for alleged offenses before their local 
courts? I am astonished at the inquiry. It 
is pregnant with a meaning that is alarming. 
It suggests the same idea that this bill sug- 
gests, that much of the recent legislation of 
Congress suggests, that, in the opinion of the 
dominant party, State courts, State laws, State 
constitutions, State institutions are of no value, 
are only obstructions, to be done away with as 
speedily as possible. 

Why prefer State courts to Federal? Why 
not extend the inquiry? Why not ask why we 
prefer to have laws made by our State Legis- 
latures rather than by Congress, administered 
by our Governors rather than by the President, 
construed by our own courts rather than by 
Congress or Federal courts? Why not doaway 
with the State courts and State organizations 
altogether? Livery argument against the pref- 
erence of the people for their State courts ap- 
plies with equal force to all State institutions 
and tends to justify their subversion. 

The question indicates both contempt for 
the whole machinery of State government and 
profound ignorance of the love which every 
patriotic, intelligent American feels for his State 
government. It has hitherto been both his 
security and his pride. It is still his hope, 
and when it is overthrown all of liberty is lost. 
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What difference, indeed, between State and 
Federal authority. Take my own State for 
example. Does it make no difference to my 
constituents whether they live under laws made 
by their own representatives, all of whom are 
elected by themselves, responsible to them, and 
whose mistakes they can easily remedy by new 
elections, or whether they live under laws en- 
acted here more than three thousand miles 
away by a body in which they have one Repre- 
sentative, and whose enactments, no matter 
how much opposed to their wishes or inter- 
ests, so far as their power over them is con- 
cerned, are like the laws of the ‘* Medes and 
Persians,” without change. . 

Does it not matter to them whether their 
laws are administered by a Governor of their 
own choice, living in their midst, responsible 
to them, and likely to consult their wishes, or 
by a President elected by the whole mass of 
the people of this vast country, living in Wash- 
ington, knowing nothing, and perhaps caring 
nothing about their wants or wishes? Is it 
nothing to them whether they are to be judged 
by their fellow-citizens, chosen by themselves, 
and having interests and sympathies in com- 
mon with their constituents, with the right of 
appeal reserved, to other judges of their choice, 
or whether their lives, liberty, and property 
are to depend upon the caprice, or honest 
judgment, if you please, of a judge appointed 
for life from Washington, from whose decision 
there is no appeal, and who is as independent 
of them as he is of England’s queen? Does 
it not matter to them whether, when accused 
of crime, they shall be tried by their neigh- 
bors, selected according to their own laws, by 
officers of their choice, within convenient dis- 
tance of their homes, surrounded by friends 
and neighbors, or whether they shall be 
dragged away hundreds of miles from home 
and friends by a Federal official responsible 
only to the President, to be tried by a jury of 
strangers, selected by another Federal official, 
presided over by a Federal judge appointed 
not to try, but to convict; where the good 
character of the accused can avail nothing in 
his defense, and the bad character of the inter- 
ested witness who seeks to convict may not 
invalidate his testimony? Does it make no 
difference to him when the trial is overand his 
innocence established, if he beso fortunate as 
to escape the toils and snares thrown around 
him by the hired prosecutors, whether he be 
discharged in sight of the smoke of the chim- 
ney of hishumble home or whether he be left 
far away among strangers, with perhaps not a 
cent in his pocket and the brand of Cain upon 
him, as one accused of crime and barely escaped 
conviction: Is itof no consequence to his wife 
and children whether in his hour of trial they 
can minister to his wants, cheer him with their 
presence, and soothe and comfort him with 
their love and sympathy, or whether they be 
left to pine in doubt and fear in his desolate 
home while he shivers alone in the gloom of 
some far-off Federal prison? 

When in the Declaration of Independence 
Jefferson included in that terrible list of crimes 
committed by England’s.king against the peo- 
ple of the Colonies the charge that he had 
‘ transported us beyond seas to be tried for 
pretended offenses,’’ the reply might have been 
made, as in this case, ‘f Why object to going 
from home to be tried? Why, ifinnocent, fear 
to face an English jury in an English court? 
Have not English courts maintained a charac- 
ter for purity and justice unsurpassed by any 
in the world?’ Akh, sir, the country and the 
world understood the difference then, and the 
people understand it now. The patriots of 1776 
were not to be cheated out of their liberties by 
any such shallow pretense as that it made no 
difference where they were tried or that only 
the guilty had cause to fear. 


Tell me not, sir, it makes no difference 
whether our laws are made by Congress or by 
our State Legislatures, whether they be admin- 
istered by our own officers or those of the Gen- 
eral Government. It makes just the difference 
between security and danger, between liberty 
and despotism, between the Government as our 
fathers made it and as bitter, malignant Radical- 
ism has marred and seeks to mar it. I concede, 
sir, that Federal laws and Federal officers are 
necessary and proper; but the theory of our 
Government and the practice under it from its 
formation until the accession to power of the 
Republican party left to the States all of legis- 
lation and administration that did not necessa- 
rily devolve upon Congress; so that Federal 
penal laws were few and their violations rare, 
‘The existence of the General Government wag 
only manifested by the benefits it conferred, 
and not by the burdens it imposed or the pun- 
ishments it inflicted. Federal officials were 
rarely seen, and their services seldom required 
among the people. Now they swarm every- 
where ; and this bill provides for enormons 
additions to their number. No man’s fireside 
escapes their visits, no man’s business avoids 
their scrutiny, and if this bill passes no man’s 
liberty will be safe from their interference. 

Let us examine some of the provisions of 
the bill in detail. The fourth section reads as 
follows: 

Suc. 4. And be it further enacted, That if any per- 
son, by force, bribery, threats, intimidation, or other 
unlawful means, shall hinder, delay, prevent, or ob- 
struct, or shall combine and confederate with others 


to hinder, delay, prevent, or obstruct, any citizen 
from doing any act required to be done to qualify 
him to vote or from voting at any clection as afore- 
said, such person shall for every such offense forfeit 
and pay the sum of $500 to the person aggrieved 
thereby, to be recovered by an action on the case, 
with full costs and such allowance for counsel fees 
as the court shall deem just, and shall also for every 
such offense be guilty of a misdemeanor, und shall, 
on conviction thereof, be fined not less than $500, or 
be imprisoned not less than one month and not more 
than one year, or both, at the discretion of theeourt. 

What snares are here set for the feet of the 
unwary? What encouragement is given to 
the vicious? Who can tell what will constitute 
the various offenses here enumerated? Take 
any one of them, bribery for example. Will 
the giving of liberal wages for doing a pressing 
piece of work about election times, by which 
aman may be ‘‘hindered from doing any act 
required to be done to qualify him to vote,” 
constitute the offense. May a man encourage 
you to ‘‘bribe”’ him in that way, pocket your 
money, and then go and sue you for $500, and 
collect it, ‘‘ with full costs und allowance for 
counsel fees,” and have you fined $500 and 
imprisoned a year besides? 

What degree of warmth in argument shall 
constitute ‘‘threats’’ or ‘‘intimidation?’’ 
What are the other “unlawful means” of 
hindering, delaying, or obstructing one in 
doing the act required? Will you be liable if 
you engage him in conversation, ask him to 
dinner, or persuade him to go hunting, fishing, 
or prospecting with you? Who can fail to see 
that there never was an election held in which 
there was any interest taken, and never can be 
one held, without the commission of the crimes 
enumerated in this and the following section 
by many persons? That section is as follows: 

Seo. 5. And be tt further enacted, That if any per- 
son shall prevent, hinder, control, or intimidate, or 
shall attempt to prevent, hinder, control, or intimi- 
date any person from cxorcising or in exercising the 
right of suffrage, to whom the right of suffrage is 
sccured or guarantied by the fifteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, by means 
of bribery, threats, or threats of depriving such per- 
son of employmentor occupation, or of ejecting such 
person from rented house, lands, or other property, 
or by threats of refusing to renew leases or contracts 
for labor, or by threats of violence to himself or 
family, such person so offending shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction 
thereof, be fined not less than $500, or be imprisoned 
not Joss than one month and not more than one year, 
or both, at the discretion of the court. 
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” Why, sir, with this bill a part of the law of 
the ‘land, with the hordes of hungry, interested 
officials provided for in the other sections prowl- 
ing about the country seeking for victims, with 
the‘inducements and opportunities offered to 
the mercenary and the malignant, it will not 
be safe for men to discuss: political questions 
with their neighbors, or to transact the ordinary 
business of life with each other about election 
time. It will-have a tendency to breed uni- 
versal distrust and uneasiness, to encourage 
litigation, to promote the gratification of spite 
and greed of gain by unfounded accusations 
and prosecutions. i 

But it may be claimed that the innocent, law- 
abiding citizen will have nothing to fear; that 
only the guilty need tremble; that while the 
lawis general and comprehensive in its terms, 
no convictions will ever be had unless an intent 
to violate its spirit and destroy the right it seeks 
toprotect is clearly proven. Letussee. Sec- 
tion eight is in the following words : 

Sre, 8. And be it further enacted, That the district 
courts of the United States, within their respective 
districts, shall have, exclusively of the courts of the 
soveral States, cognizance of all crimes and offenses 
committed against the provisions of this act, and 
alsoconcurrently with the circuit courts of the United 
States, of all causes, civil and criminal, arising under 
this act, oxcept as herein otherwise provided, and 
the jurisdiction hereby conferred shall be exercised 
in conformity with the laws and practice governing 
United States courts; and all crimes and offenses 
committed against the provisions of this act may be 
prosecuted by tho indictment of a grand jury, or, in 
oases of crimes and offenses not infamous, Lhe prose- 
gution may be either by indictment or information 
filed by the district attorney in a court having juris- 
diction. 

Jt will be seen that every prosecution for a 
penalty or misdemeanor under the act is to be 
tried by the United States courts. In the State 
I have the honor to representa State larger 
than Pennsylvania and New York combined— 
there is no such court held exceptat Portland, 
on the extreme northern boundary of the State. 
livery citizen of the State is liable at any time 
to be dragged from his home tothe place where 
this court is held on the complaint of any 
person that he has committed any one of the 

‘new, uncertain, obscurely- defined offenses men- 
tioned in this bill, 

Suppose he ig not convicted, grant that he is 
entirely innocent, and that his innocence is 
clearly established at the trial, if he is a poor 
man he is ruined. He may be arrested to be 
taken hundreds of miles from home, when he 
is planting his crop or engaged in his harvest, 
or while his family lie sick, atany time without 
warning and without guilt, and for what? For 
some unguarded and innocent word or act 
uttered or performed at or before some elec- 
tion for school directors or road supervisor, 
by which some negro, Chinaman, Indian, or 
while man was hindered from voting. What 
redress does an acquittal secure to him ; what 
satisfaction to have his discharge and return to 
his home to find his field-unplowed, his crops 

` destroyed, or his wife or children in want orin 
the grave?) Why set in motion machinery that 
may, under the control of bad men, crush and 
ruin many an unoffending citizen? Has there 
been any such general disregard of existing 
laws as to call for or justify this sweeping 
change, or is it likely thatthisact will be better 
observed than those under which all preceding 
elections have beon held? Why not leave all 
such comparatively petty offenses, ifeommitted, 
to be tried where a man lives under State laws 
and by State officers, as heretofore? Why in- 
augurate this complicated system so uncalled 
for, so liable to abuse, so dangerous to the 
citizen ? 

Can it be claimed that there is no liability to 
abuse, that no arrests will be made without 
probable cause? ‘The bill offers $500 reward 
to any one who will make it‘appear that his 
right has in any way been interfered with. 
Can it be doubted that that sum will be suffi- 


cient temptation to. many persons. to institute 
prosecutions without. probable cause, and to 
suborn witnesses to sustain them? There is 
no penalty for failure and great reward for suc- 
cess. No other Government ever gave such 
encouragement to prosecute for such indefinite 
and trivial offenses, covering so wide a field, 
and likely to result in such multitudinous law- 
suits, and all to be tried in courts inconven- 
iently located and expensively conducted. But 
is there no temptation to any one but the per- 
son claiming to be injured to prosecute with- 
out probable cause? See what a multitude of 
officers are provided for in the ninth and tenth 
sections, all directly interested in encouraging 
and commencing prosecutions. 
Section nine is as follows: 


Src. 9. And be it further enacted, That the district 
attorneys, marshals, and deputy marshals of the 
United States, the commissioners appointed by the 
circuit and territorial courts of the United States, 
with powers of arresting, imprisoning, or bailin 
offenders against the laws of the United States, an 
every other officer who may be specially empowered 
by the President of the United States, shalt be, and 
they arehereby, specially authorized and required, at 
the expense of the United States, to institute pro- 
cecdings against all and every person who shall vio- 
late the provisions of this act, and cause him or them 
to bo arrested and imprisoned, or bailed, as the case 
may be, for trial before such court of the United 
States or territorial court as has cognizance of the 
offenses. And with a view to afford reasonable pro- 
tection to all persons in their constitutional right to 
vote without distinction of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, and to the prompt discharge 
of the duties of this act, it shail be the duty of tho 
circuit courts of the United States, and tho superior 
courts of the Territories of the United States, from 
time to time to increase the number of commission- 
ers, $o as to afford aspeedy and convenient means for 
tho arrestand examination of persons charged with a 
violation of this act; and such commissioners are 
hereby authorized and required to exercise and dis- 
charge all the powers and duties conferred on them 
by this act, and the same duties with regard to offenses 
ereated by this act as they are authorized by law to 
exerciso with regard to othor offenses against the 
laws of the United States. 


Section ten provides that the commissioners 
“ may appoint in writing any one or. more 
suitable persons’? to assist in the execution of 
the law, and every one of these persons may 
call on ‘‘such portion of the land and naval 
forees of the United States or of the militia as 
may be necessary for the performance of the 
duty with which they are charged, and to in- 
sure a faithful observance of the fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

‘There is no limit to the number of oflicers 
provided for by these two sections, and the 
President of the United States may specially 
empower any other officer, civil or military, 
and they are all ‘specially authorized and 
required, at the expense of the United States, 
to institute proceedings,” ‘‘to arrest, im- 
prison, or bail every person who violates the 
provisions of this act.’ What an army is here! 
With what powers these officials are armed ! 

When Jetferson, in the same immortal doc- 
ument I have just quoted, charged the British 
king with having “ erected a multitude of new 
offices and sent hither swarms of officers to 
harass our people and eat out their sub- 
stance,’’ he had seen no abuses of that kind 
to compare either in their enormity or number 
with those provided for in this bill, Every 
precinct in every State may have its Federal 
spy and prosecutor, and every poll may be 
surrounded by.a squad of soldiers at any elec- 
tion. Is there any security for the citizen, 
any guarantee for the purity of elections under 
such a system? Cana country be called free 
where such a law exists, and where such 
powers are intrusted to swarms of irrespons- 
ible officers. I say irresponsible, for the 
President appoints the judge, the judge ap- 
points commissioners, the commissioners their 
subordinates, and the subordinates command 
the troops, make the arrests, and control the 
elections. Are not the dangers of the system 
infinitely greater than any likely to arise from 


the remissness of State officers in enforcing 
the fifteenth amendment. 

But the point I was considering is whether 
there is danger of numerous. arrests being made 
by these officers without probable cause. To 
decide that question it is only necessary to 
inquire how they are to be paid. 

Section twelve gives us information upon 
that point. ltis here. Let me read it: 

Sxc. 12. And be it further enacted, That the com- 
missioners, district. attorneys, the marshals, their 
deputies, and the clerks of the said district, circuit, 
and territorial courts shall be paid for their services 
the like fees as may be allowed to them for similar 
services in other cases. The person or persons author- 
ized to execute the process to be issued by such com- 
missioners for the arrest of offenders against the pro- 
visions of tinis act shall be entitled to the usual fees 
allowed to the marshal for an arrest for each person 
he or they may arrest and take before any such com- 
missioner as aforesaid, with such other fees as may 
be deemed reasonable by such commissioner for such 
other additional services as may be necessarily per- 
formed by him or them, such as attending at the 
examination, keeping the prisoner in custody, and 
providing him with food and lodging during his deten- 
tion and until the final determination of such com- 
missioner, and in general for performing such other 
duties as may be required in the premises; such fees 
to be made up in conformity with the fees usually 
charged by the officers of the courts of justice within 
the proper district or county as near as may be prac- 
ticable, and paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States on the certificate of the judge of the district 
within which the arrest is made, and to be recover- 
able from the defendant as part of the judgment in 
case of conviction. 

They are to be paid by fees. The amount 
of their pay depends upon the amount of their 
work. No matter whether their victims are 
innocent or guilty, whether convicted or ae- 
quitted, in either case the officer is sure of his 
pay. Incase of conviction he collects his tees 
as a part of the judgment against the defend- 
ant. If acquittal follows the trial he is paid 
by the United States. Is there no danger to 
the innocent citizen in such an arrangement 
as this? 

Arrest and trial at the place where the Fed- 
eral court is held may be ruin to him if found 
innocent; certainly so if, convicted; bat in 
either case he brings a grist to the official 
mill, No arrests no pay. Many arrests many 
fees. Was ever such a system of danger and 
wickedness devised to harass and ruin the 
people of a free country and to maintain in 
idleness and encourage in mischief the hangry 
hangers-on of a political party? Is this not 
setting the wolves to guard the flock? When 
we remember the kind of material from which 
Federal appointments have been generally 
made for the last ten years, have we not rea 
son to fear for the lambs? 

What a fat place under this law your Uni- 
ted States district attorney will have. He is 
not required to submit accusations against his 
fellow-citizens to a grand jury. That process 
is too slow and uncertain, and gives the ac- 
cused too many chances of escape. Grand 
juries are not interested in increasing the busi- 
ness of the courts and multiplying fees for 
their officers. They are apt to have some inter- 
ests and feelings in common with their fellow- 
citizens, and cannot always be successfully 
packed.. They are therefore dispensed with 
under this billin the great majority of cases, 
and the district attorney has only to fite his 
information in court to bring any. citizen or 
any number of citizens from any part of his 
district, no matter if as in Oregon it comprises 
a whole State, into the Federal court, and sub- 
ject him or them to tedious and expensive 
trials, and if possible, with the aid of other 
interested prosecutors, deprive them of their 
property and liberty, fine and imprison them. 
if this result is not reached, at any rate the 
judicial mill is kept going, and the tolls are 
plentiful and sure. 

An incident has been related to me by a dis- 
tinguished member of this House -since. this 
discussion began which beautifully illustrates 
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the principle on which prosecutions are insti- 
tuted in these courts and are likely to be con- 
ducted under this bill. A brewer in a neigh- 
boring State was one morning unable to open 
his safe in which his stamps were locked up. 
There were none others to be had in the place, 
and as he had to send to New York for an 
expert to open the safe it was a day or two 
before he could get access to his stamps. 
He sent for the revenue officer and told him 
the facts and asked him if it would be neces- 
sary to suspend his business until he could 
get atthe stamps. The officer advised him to 
proceed with his business as usual; to keep 
an account of his sales and when the safe was 
opened to cancel the proper number of stamps. 
He did so, honestly and fairly, but he had 
furnished an opportunity for some hungry 
officials to earn some fees which was not to be 
lost. He was prosecuted, and, although the 
case is not yet disposed of, he has gone far 
enough with it to ascertain that it will cost him 
not less than $2,000. It isnot pretended that 
he had any wrong intention in what he did, or 
that the Government was defrauded out of one 
cent; but he was guilty of a technical violation 
of law, and the harpies who control its machin- 
ery scenting their plunder afar off set it in 
motion with the results stated. It is true great 
and manifest injustice has been done; but 
what of that, the law has been enforced and the 
wages of iniquity earned! 

Are Federal officers to be deprived of pos- 
sible fees; is the Juggernaut car of Federal 
penal law to be stayed in its course for the 
sentimental reason that innocent citizens may 
be crushed and ruined by its advance? No, 
by no means. Let its wheels be widened and 
its weight increased; lengthen its ropes and 
multiply the numbers of those who draw it, 
but do not forget that you may yourselves fall 
in its track and share the fate yon intended for 
others, 


The incitements to wrong-doing which this 
Lill affords cannot fail to Fad to many such 
wicked prosecutions as the one mentioned. 

What a blessing the fifteenth amendment is 
likely to prove to the American people. If this 
“appropriate legislation ’’ to enforce it is rel- 
ished by them we shall soon have more of the 
same sort. If it could only be so arranged 
as to have the district jadges share the fees 
the system would be about perfect, and every 
possible inducement to promote litigation 
and harass the people would be supplied. It 
would greatly fucilitate and simplify the pro- 
ceedings and multiply convictions to have the 
petit juries dispensed with also; but then as a 
man is severely punished by being taken from 
his business and home for weeks and put to 
the expense of a trial in a remote part of the 
country, and as the fees do not depend on con- 
viction, thatis not very important. Especially 
as under existing laws the marshal selects the 
juries, and by this bill all negroes, Chinamen, 
and Indians are made competent witnesses, it 
would not seem to be adifficult matter to secure 
a conviction in any case where for any reason 
the officers of the court might specially desire 
one. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not mean to insinuate that 
Federal courts are generally corrupt—I know 
they are not—but they may be made, and often 
are made, the instruments of oppression and 
wrong, and the practice in them greatly needs 
reforming, Under that which now prevails, 
which allows the marshal, at the instance or 
in collusion with the district attorney, to select 
the juries, and which allows of no appeal in 
criminal cases from the judgments of the dis- 
trict courts, injustice is often done; and under 
the provisions of this bill, with the multitude 
of adjuncts and strikers provided, those oppres- 
sions may be made intolerable. 

There is danger, too, thatin trying to enforce 
this most odious measure frequent collisions 


between the people and the military will occur, 
resulting in loss of life and general disturb- 
ance. The people are not yet sufficiently in 
love with your system of repression to tolerate 
the presence and interference of the military 
at their elections. It will take a longer school- 
ing than they have yet had to reconcile them 
to that, as you may find to your cost. There 
is a point at which forbearance ceases to be a 
virtue, where ‘‘resistance to tyrants becomes 
obedience to God.” It is easy to see that this 
bill may be so enforced as to present the ques- 
tion whether that point has not been reached. 
My wish and hope are that it may be forever 
averted in this once peaceful and happy land; 
and I therefore oppose this measure as one 
fraught with danger and freighted with no good. 

Why, sir, this bill, which claims for its 
object the security of the citizen in his right 
to vote and to preserve the purity of elections, 
tends to prevent the holding of elections at all, 
or to give the entire control of them to the 
party in power for the time being. Iam not 
sure that is not its chief excellence in the esti- 
mation of those who advocate its passage. 
Surely it gives a most dangerous advantage to 
the party having control of all this machiuery, 
which may be multiplied to any required extent, 
and by which enough voters may be arrested 
before voting to turn the scale in their favor at 
any time. I trust it may never be so used to 
plague its inventors. i 

Sections two and three provide that regis- 
trars and judges of elections, no matter how 
important or unimportant those elections may 
be, shall be liable to prosecution in the Fed- 
eral courts for damages to the amount of $500 
and costs, including counsel fees, to every per- 
son seeking to register or vote who may be 
wrongfully rejected; and also to a fine of $500 
and imprisonment for a year for each wrongful 
rejection. 

What has been previously said as to the 
interest of prosecutors and officials in promot- 
ing prosecutions and convictions in the case 
of private citizens applies with equal force to 
the officers of election. 

Is there not danger that in view of the risks 
attending the performance of the services re- 
quired of these officers competent persons can- 
not be found willing to expose themselves to 
ruin in the discharge of the thankless and dan- 
gerous duties of these petty offices, or at least 
that only members of the party in power will 
dare to accept those risks? 

Is there not danger too that where such 
boards of registration and election are properly 
organized, the danger of harassing and expens- 
ive litigation in case of the improper rejection 
of votes or persons offering to register will lead 
to the admission of many improper names and 
votes. It is true there is danger either way ; 
the officers are to be punished if they err either 
in admitting or rejecting illegal votes or voters; 
but the risk is greater in rejecting than in ad- 
mitting them, as there can be no private prose- 
cution for the comfortable $500 where the vote 
or name is improperly admitted. So the tend- 
ency will be to let them in in all doubtful or 
uncertain cases, and thus the law, like all other 
laws that impose unreasonable or cruel pun- 
ishments, will so far defeat itself. 

The principle of the bill is essentially vicious 
and its assumptions are false. It assumes 
that the people are fully determined to disre- 
gard the fifteenth amendment, and that assump- 
tion involves another, either that the people 
are desperately vicious or that the amendment 
is unwise and wicked. It assumes that the 
people are not to be trusted to observe the 
law themselves or to choose officers who will 
enforce it; that officers chosen by them who 
take a solemn oath to support the Constitution 
ofthe United States are less likely to observe 
that oath than officers appointed by the Presi- 
dent; that State judges elected by the people 


are more corrapt or less conscientious than the 
politicians appointed to judicial positions by 
the Executive ; that juries selected from the 
body of the people under State laws are less 
likely to do their duty fairly and honestly than 
those selected arbitrarily by a United States 
marshal; that a man is more likely to have a 
fair trial far from his home among strangers 
than he is among his neighbors where he is 
known ; that the testimony of a prosecuting 
and hired witness is less dangerous to liberty 
and justice where he is not known than where 
he is known, and lastly, that a Federal court, 
sitting in one corner of a large district or State, 
is more likely to arrive at just conclusions as 
to who is entitled to vote in the remote pre- 
cincts of the district or State than a State court 
would be sitting in the immediate neighborhood 
where the questions arose and where the par- 
ties and facts are all well known. 

Sir, these assumptions are insulting to the 
intelligence and self-respect of the American 
people. They are infamously false and ridic- 
ulously absurd. 

They can only be supported by reasons that 
would justify the abrogation of every State 
right and the dismissal of every State officer. 
If the people and the courts of the States are not 
to be trusted with the enforcement of their own 
election laws, and with the punishmentof offend- 
ers against them, where can they be trusted ? 
Is it true that all the virtue of the American 
people and all their respect for the Constitution 
and law are concentrated in the President of 
the United States, and can only be brought to 
bear upon violence and wrong by irradiating 
from that great center of light and purity ? 

It will be observed that the system inaugu- 
rated by this bill, and which takes the place of 
one long and well administered by the people 
through their State courts, is to be executed by 
officers, not one of whomis elected by the people 
or responsible to them. Some are appointed 
by the President, others by his appointees, and 
others still by the appointees of his appointees. 
Is there not danger that the pure essence of 
wisdom and virtue of which he is the fountain 
and dispenser will be much adulterated and 
diluted before it reaches the poor offending 
people whose vices it is to correct, or is it the 
theory of the friends of this bill that its efficacy 
and purity are to be increased by this process 
of double and triple distillation? 

Sir, I thought that the true theory of repub- 
lican government was that both power and vir- 
tue resided with the people, and that the more 
directly that power was applied to the enact- 
meut and administration of laws the more re- 
publican and pure those enactments and that 
administration were likely to be. This bill is 
subversive of that theory. Ifthe President is 
a safer depositary of power than the people, 
why not sayso? If Federal officers appointed 
by him are safer for the Government and better 
for the people than those chosen by them, why 
not abolish all State courts and offices, and all 
elective officers in the Federal Government, 
too, for that matter? If the people are not to 
be trusted in the matters treated of in this bill 
they are not to betrusted at all. Do away with 
all this useless machinery, abolish all these 
shams called State governments, and cease to 
talk about the virtue and intelligence of the 
American people. You say to them by this 
legislation that they have neither, and if they 
tolerate and approve it they will prove your 
assumption to be true. But they will not tol- 
erate it; the assumption is not true. They 
have only to understand the objects of this bill, 
the insidious and dangerous character of the 
attacks you are making on their liberties, the 
insulting, shameful imputations on their virtue 
and intelligence, to arouse from their seeming 
lethargy and hurl from place and power the 
men who have dared to trample on their rights 
under the pretense of defending them. 
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Enforcement of Fifteenth Amendment, 


SPEECH OF HON J. 8. FOWLER, 


: OF TENNESSEE, 
Ty THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
an May 20, 1870. 

‘The Senate having. under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 1293) to enforce the right of citizens of the 
United States.to vote in the several States of this 
Union, and for other purposes— 

Mr, FOWLER said : Se ty 

Mr, Preswent: The late hour of the night 
warns me against trespassing too long upon the 
patience.of the Senate. Did not the import- 
ance of the measure in the history of our legis- 
lation urge me to ‘an expression of my views I 
could notnow be induced to. consume a moment 
of the time. 

The present measure is a departure from the 
principle upon which the Government has here- 
tofore acted; It must be admitted that prior 
to this time all local interests have been trusted 
to the control of local State institutions. ‘This 
has been one of the dearly cherished features 
of the American. system. Its origin was not 
dependent on, nor was it sustained in any man- 
ner by, the peculiar domestic institutions of 
either section. The principle has been as 
strongly maintained in one section asin the 
other, and has been as sacredly protected in 
the free as in,the slave States. Itis not my 
purpose-now to discuss the importance or the 
danger ofthe principle, its origin, or the causes 
that have made it the leading feature of our 
form of government, but simply to announce it 
in advance for the purpose of recording a point 
of departure in our political history. Whether 
national prosperity and personal liberty will 
gain from this change of policy is a question 
to be settled in the future.” It will be the work 
of some American Livy or Tacitus to record 
the changes in our policy and trace the conse- 
qasma upon the happiness of our people to 
their ultimate results. 

- The friends ofthis measure, aware that society 
will demand satisfactory reasons for this depart- 
ure in the line of our system of government, 
have frankly announced the threatened dangers 
to the rights of colored men in.the South.as the 
ostensible reason. With the general and sweep- 
ing charges of lawlessness and violence there 
{am not at present disposed to interfere, but 
T propose to correct the misrepresentations of 
my own. people in Tennessee. 

The statement made this evening, that large 
numbers of persons were driven from the polls 
last fall in the State of ‘Tennessee, is urged as 
a reason Tor the passage of this bill. That state- 
ment was made by the Senator from Nevada, 
[Mr. Srewarz,}] and I will do him the honor 
to say that it was the most truthful of any state- 
ment that has been made on this floor in regard 
to that: State;.and whatever error was in it I 
am sure-was not of his heart, but of his head, 
and: was :the result of improper information 
given tohim, for I do not believe that he did 
intentionally or would: willingly misrepresent 
the State. : ` i 

There.are, however, two grave objections to 
the-allegation as an argument; one that there 
was no election in the State last fall; the sec- 
ond, that no person was driven from the polls 
in the State last fall. . Mither of these would 
ruin the efficacy: of the Senator's argument, 
unless the unfounded rumors of a corrupt and 
prostituted. press; instead of actual fact, can 
sustain the argument: . 

if it be alleged that there. was any other 
election at which these persons: were driven 
from the polls, that also is unsustained by fact. 
-There has been no election inthe State at 
which the colored people were driven from the 
polls. The election that came nearest to an 
election last fall was an election in December, 


than which. probably there never was any elec- 
tion in any State of this Union in: which per- 
sons more uniformly voted in peace and quiet- 
ness. I do not know of a solitary outrage that 
was chronicled in:the State. In the election 
that took place in March last there were about 
one hundred and thirty thousand votes cast in 
all the State, so far as they have been returned. 
I have had a pretty extensive correspondence 
from every county in the State, and [ do not 
know of any persons who were driven from the 
polls at that election; but-on the contrary, 
colored voters and white voters, some voting 
for the constitution and some against the con- 
stitution, and each selecting the various can- 
didates they chose to vote for, voted without 
molestation. 

It has pleased quite a number of Senators on 
this floor to attribute all outrages to the State 
of Tennessee, no matter whence they come. 
Even those perpetrated in Alabama have been 
charged very readily to the State of Tennessee, 
and some that took place in Mississippi have 
been charged to the credit of the city of Mem- 
phis. This in all probability is the result of 
habit. Persons make these charges without 
any reference really to the facts, and consider 
that they are attributable to that particular 
State. For myself I should really have sup- 
posed that Louisiana would be the State against 
which the largest number of these charges could 
be made. But she has not yet changed her 
political relations, and may claim exemption 
for a time, 

Now, sir, I will recur to some changes that 
have taken place in Tennessee, not from the 
influences of external forces, but the voluntary 
action of the people there. They waited not 
for a congressional enactment or a presidential 
proclamation. They led the way in the march 
of improvement. ‘Chey opened the prison- 
doors that had held the captive for so many 
years. They stripped from his limbs the fetters 
that bound them; they broke them in pieces ; 
they bad him go free and enjoy the use of his 
labor for himself and his children forever. 
They took him from his cell and put upon his 
body tbe garments of freemen and bid him 
rejoice in the glory of his manhood. ‘hey 
not only made all her borders the home of free- 
men, but they made it the home of equal citi- 
zenship. ‘They opened to every man the bless- 
ings of free institutions, and have made equality 
the bases of their constitution and created a 
public opinion to support it: They did not 
wait to be hunted down like fleeing deer by a 
pack of hounds before they were brought to do 
jastice to the colored man. Nor like other 
States has force been the means of reform. 
Not like young Nebraska has she moved at 
the word of command. Nor has even Ohio 
promptly been brought to ratify the fifteenth 
amendment, Never yet has she carried any 
progressive measure before the people. . Her 
sister Indiana. has been forced by the action 
of the South into the recognition of the rights 
of humanity. Even the rebel element in Ten- 
nessce have made a constitution granting 
equal rights to all without distiction of race or 
nationality. Thus, the Unionand the rebel ele- 
ments of ‘Tennessee unite in according equal 
rights to all. Why, then, continue to blind the 
public conscience of the North by a cloud of 
misrepresentation and- slander? Is not the 
truth bad enough when the moral delinquencies 
of any people are to be unfolded ‘to the public 
gaze? What good can flow from detraction 
and falsehood? Let those who declaim so 
loudly against our errors free themselves of 
their own crimes. If there iso love of country 
beyond mere party lines, let the consciousness 
of evils at home lead tothe exercise of charity 
for their neighbors. Sires 

No State in this Union can read such a ree- 
ord of voluntary reform. Her history in the 
raee of progress is like her history from the 


time that the white man set his feet upon her 
soil to the fatal day that brought rebellion to 
her borders. It is prompt and onward in the 
march of truth, until she stands the foremost in 
the advancing train. Among all the revolu- 
tions of history she starts from the tomb of the 
buried past and rushes like a bright meteor to 
the zenith of political equality. Itis alone 
almost in her limits that every tribe and race 
of men are assured of their rights by the ad- 
vance of the whole people to a voluntary con- 
cession of equality of political rights to human- 
ity. Itis within her borders that the children 
of men born under every. sun of the globe will 
find an asylum protected, not alone by force 
and external pressure, but by a well-matured 
and advanced public opinion, that will claim 
the protection of equal laws for the European, 
the Asiatic, the American, and the African 
citizen, The dark hours of contest have 
passed, her sanguinary plains no longer spread 
before the eyes of her people. ‘The future is 
illamined with the rays of a brighter and nobler 
ope. 

It is alleged that she has nourished within 
her borders the baleful Kuklux. It is with 
sorrow that I am compelled to admit that she 
has ever desecrated her borders by any secret 
political order, and especially one so fraught 
with evil, so pernicious to her peace, and so 
disastrous to her good name as the one that 
has worked its own universal condemnation, 
and whose memory poisons the reputation of 
the Commonwealth itself." It was the offspring 
of war, the child of prejudice, resentment, and 
wounded pride, struggling by false lights to 
break the chains that condemned her es- 
tranged and misguided people to a life of polit- 
ical proscription, exaction, and inferiority. It 
was the instinctive resentment of the hour, 
which will be atoned for by earnest efforts in 
the race for higher virtues anda purer and 
gentler reign of law and order in the future. 

The institution was partial in its existence 
and attained its bad eminence in 1868, from 
which period it has gradually declined until it 
has disappeared from the State. The proofs 
relied on to sustain the charge are the ex parte 
report of the Legislature of 1868; the reports 
of the Freedman’s Bureau of the same year, 
and the reaffirmation of the rumors of that year 
by the Governor of the State, in his recent 
visit to this city, asking troops to suppress the 
ordinary outrages incident to the frailties of 
humanity rather than to the organized spirit of 
violence and crime charged to the credit of the 
State. At the period of these cases of violence 
the entire political power of the State was in 
the hands of the political friends of the Gov- 
ernor. And I have the sworn testimony of all 
the officers of the most pernicious districts to 
the effect that they found no difficulty of exe- 
cuting any legal process without troops, and of 
obtaining convictions when proper cases were 
brought before the courts. 

There is nothing in the political condition of 
Tennessee at present that calls for the inaug- 
uration of such a Jaw as that now before the 
Senate. The colored man has the assurance of 
the Union people, who wrought cut for him bis 
present political status, and of the late rebels, 
who have recently made a constitution for the 
State, protecting the rights of all the citizens 
of the State without distinction of race or color. 
‘The day of race legislation has passed forever ; 
hereafter it will be for the people without refer- 
ence to race, except the intimate and more 
sacred social relations of the family. 

I propose now to leave the misrepresent- 
ations of my own State as an argument in favor 
of the measure, and come directly to the bill 
under consideration. At the present stage of 
the measure it is difficult to say what are its 
merits and what are its objections. “The num- 
ber of propositions loosely thrown before the 
Senate in the way of amendments renders the 
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real character of the bill uncertain at present. 
Jn its present condition I cannot but consider 
that we had better go at once to the House bill, 
which is a clear and distinet proposition, and 
framed in the exact language of law. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN] is long enough for any bill of itself, 
and proposes a course of legislation at once 
new and wild, as well as unnecessary. Itisa 
proposition to enter the States and assume the 
entire control of State elections in all elections 
for members of Congress and for electors of 
President and Vice President. It assumes to 
punish frauds of every description, such as that 
of personating or voting for another person, 
living, dead, or fictitious. Voting more than 
once in the same election ; voting ata place not 
sanctioned by law ; or by force, fraud, bribery, 
intimidation, &c., to prevent any other person 
from voting, or in any manner not sanctioned 
by law to induce an officer to receive an illegal 
vote, are all made severe penal offenses pun- 
ishable by the Federal courts. I will, how- 
ever, incorporate a part of one section of this 
amendment as amended by striking out “for 
electors of President and Vice President of the 
United States,” which was so manifestly un- 
constitutional as to forbid its sanction by any 
reasonable lawyer: | 

That if at any clection for Representative or Dele- 
gate inthe Congress of the United States any per- 
son shall knowingly personate and vote, or attempt 
to yote, in the name of any other person, whether 
living, dead, or fictitious; or vote more than once at 
the same election for any candidate for the same 
otec; or vote at a place where he may not be law- 
fully entitled to vote; or vote without having a law- 
ful right to voto; or do any unlawful act to secure a 
right or an opportunity to vote for himself or any 
other person; or by force, threat, menace, intimida- 
tion, bribery, reward, or offer or promise thereof, or 
otherwise unlawfully prevent any qualified voter of 
any State of the United States of America, or of any 
"Territory thercof, from freely exercising the right of 
suffrage, or by any such means induce any voter to 
refuse to exerciso such right; or compel or induce, 
by any such means or otherwise, any officer of an 
election, in any such State or Territory, to receive a 
vote from a person not legally qualified or entitled 
to vote; or interfere in any manner with any officer 
of said elections in the discharge of his duties; or by 
any of such means, or other unlawful means, induce 
any officer of an election, or oficer whose duty it is 
to ascertain, announce, or declare the result of any 
such election, or givo or make any certificate, docu- 
ment, or evidence in relation thereto, to violate or 
refuse tocomply with his duty, or any law regulating 
the same. 

The object aimed at by the mover of this 
proposition is in itself good and most desir- 
able, butthe means through which it,is sought 
to be attained are so repugnant to our ideas of 
government as to merit condemnation. It is 
clearly a wild departure from the long-estab- 
lished policy of the nation, and cannot be 
adopted without grave reasons in its favor, 

Our first inquiry is for the authority for such 
alaw. How shall I be justified by voting for 
it? Has the long-established policy failed to 
accomplish the purposes designed by the fram- 
ers of the Government? Has our Government 
become aggressive and subjecting, instead ofan 
instructed and obedient agency? Where in the 
list of grants, or even prohibitions, are there 
any shadows of authority from the people? I 
would not now recur to an instrument so often 
abused and so silent and innocent in its action 
did I not believe it the expression of the national 
heart and the will ofthe people. IfI have lived 
in an age already effete, and instead of existing 
as one of the living agents of society am but a 
dreamer amid the tombs of a once honored 
but buried race, then may my ardent desires 
pass unheeded by my countrymen. If, how- 
ever, the labors of our fathers, fraught with 
such rich legacies of hope and liberty and hap- 
piness for mankind, be still a living, moving 
reality, guarding a nation’s life and promising 
humanity, regeneration, and the realization of 
amore exalted freedom, I may hope, at least, 
tor that respect which is always accorded to an 
honest purpose and a chastened enthusiasm, 
Conscious still of my personal identity, and of 


a living sympathy with a heart that sends the 
warm currents of life through forty million 
people, I will enter upon the inquiry, whence 
does Congress derive the authority under the 
Constitution to legislate over the people of a 
State on the subject of elections? By what 
authority can we enact d penal code to punish 
officers of a State for not enforcing constitu- 
tional State laws ? 

We readily concede the power of the national 
Government over the time, place, and manner 
of electing members of Congress ultimately. 
The power over these very subjects has been 
left with the States, and only that regulating 
the same, and that after the States have failed 
to discharge this duty. Even in this case the 
power confided to Congress by article one, sec- 
tion four, relates only to specifying what day 
an election shall take place, of declaring in 
what place, that is, the precincts for voting, 
and of determining the manner, whether viva 
voccor by ballot. It gives no authority to punish 
citizens for delinquencies. Its remedy is in 
rejecting the member elected contrary to law. 
The desire of the district and State for repre- 
sentation will secure compliance. The expe- 
rience of the Government since the rebellion 
gives sufficient assurance that this desire is an 
ample guarantee for the execution of a law of 
Congress making provisions under this article 
for the election of members of Congress. The 
right of Congress to alter the regulations made 
by the States as to the time, place, and manner 
cannot be conceded until the failure of the 
States has been shown. It is claimed that the 
power to enact a penal code providing for the 
elections of members of Congress is derived 
from the fifteenth amendment. I shall reserve 
the consideration of this for another branch 
of my argument. 

The fifteenth article of amendments to the 
Constitution provides: 

“Sre. 1. That the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by tho 
United States, or by any State, on account of race, 


color, or previous condition of servitude. 
“Suc, 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation. 

I was opposed to this article, first, because it 
surrendered, to a certain extent, the power of 
the people and the States over the qualification 
of electors, which should not have been done 
without the most urgent reasons for such a 
change. The experience of the nation does not 
justify a hasty resort to the rule of inflexible 
constitutional provisions. The more elastic 
and gradually expanding agency of State action 
has thus far proved adequate to the wants and 
interests of society. It is an easy matter to 
change the laws of a State. It is difficult to 
change that of the nation. The violent agita- 


‘tion consequent upon hasty legislation in the 


nation may more readily find its cure in revolu- 
tion than when the control of such local inter- 
ests are trusted to the action of the people. 
The Constitution should not be touched until 
the demands of society prove clearly that the 
measure is not only useful but desirabie. Tt 
should then meet all the demands of the people 
relative to the subject-matter. 

The argument in favor of the amendment 
was the right of each individual to determine 
for himself the forces that should govern him, 
and that taxation and representation are recip- 
rocal, and that the former cannot be exacted 
without the exercise of the latter. In our sys- 
tem these principles must be admitted, for they 
repose at its basis. It is, however, aright that 
is better protected by the people in their State 
eapacity than by the power of the nation. The 
amendment has, however, been adopted, and 
now constitutes a part of the supreme law of 
the land. Itis our duty to study its meaning 
and the extent of the power conterred. 

‘The article, in its first section, is a mere pro- 
hibition upon the United States and the States, 
and a prohibition that protects three charac- 


teristics or conditions. There is here no grant 
of power to the General Government. It takes 
from each all the power they may have claimed 
over the qualification of voters so far as these 
three characteristics are concerned, > 

I have said that the amendment is inadequate 
to protect the rights of citizens. It founds the 
right to vote on no principle. It asserts no 
positive grant of power. It does not base the 
right to vote on manhood orits natural rights. 
It does not protect the individual, but only 
certain attributes or accidents, and these by no 
means the essential and distinguishing ones 
which dignify his nature and render him a sub- 
ject of civil government. It does not guard 
any of his interests as a member of society, or 
secure to him equal rights before the law in 
consideration of the duties he performs to so- 
ciety. While it protects race it ignores sex, 
property, intelligence, virtue, service, religion, 
profession, &c. That it was an advance I will 
admit, but it was not that advance called. for 
by the spirit of the age. It gave protection to 
aclass, but not to the most meritorious and de- 
serving. It protected the lowest and ignored 
the highest representatives of humanity. No 
woman can claim any interest in its guarantees 
or its magnanimity, no matter what may be her 
interests, her demands for protection, her in- 
telligence and service to the country. I shall 
not stop now to discuss a question so compre- 
hensive in its scope, but content myself with the 
bare statement of my objection to the amend- 
ment, 

I conclude my first objection, that it was in- 
adequate for the occasion, if an amendment 
at all was demanded. The amendment can do 
nothing for the citizen that the State could not 
do without it, and do much better, and there- 
fore it was not demanded. : 

The question of protection still exists and 
presses upon the attention of the country. No 
effort should he left untried that can effect the 
object if consistent with reason and the Gov- 
ernment. If any protection can be extended 
I would be willing to go to the verge of con- 
stitutional authority. ‘The power conferred by 
the first section of article fitteen is wholly pas- 
sive, negativing any law of Congress orthe State 
denying or abridging the right ofthe citizen, on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of slavery, to vote. 

The second section may. go further and give 
the power to enforce the right by legislative 
action. ‘‘'The Congress shall have the power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion’? is its language. Itis a question of doubt 
whether any more power is conferred by the 
auxiliary than by the primary” It is certainly 
true of all the other primary and auxiliary 
powers in the Constitution, and has been so held 
by the ablest commentators on the Constitution. 
That it was intended by Congress to confer the 
power is doubtless true; but that it does, is 
another and a different question. Itisnotthe 
first time that the legislator has failed to com- 
prehend the full power of the law he has 
enacted. Ifthe courts should hold the view I 
have taken the remedy of the citizen under 
this article is judicial and extends only to an 
exemption from congressional or State infringes 
ment of his rights. 

The second section makes the failure of a 
State officer to execute a State law whereby a 
citizen may be deprived of his vote a penal 
offense, punishable with fine and imprisonment; 
it also gives the aggrieved citizen the right of 
action in damages against the delinquent of- 
cer. The following section is of the same 
character. 

These provisions of the bill apply to State 
officers who refuse or neglect in any manner to 
execute State laws. If a State oflicer may be 
held responsible to the national Government 
for failure to execute one State law he may 
for any other, and thus the entire right of local 
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government is: subjected. to national domina- 
tion. : But the penalty of the code is more cen- 
burable than even its doubtful constitutionality. 
It gives to the aggrieved man, whether actually 
or otherwise, the right of action in damages, 
with costs and counsel fees, at the discretion of 
thecourt. The-field for extortion, perjury, and 
annoyance is illimitable. The inducements 
held out by the statute for litigation bid fair to 
fill the courts with cases, and multiply the race 
of attorneys who fatten upon the vices and mis- 
fortunes of the times. Integrity and charac- 
ter will be black-mailed, and forced to yield a 
ready compliance to: the demands of cupidity 
and insolent indolence. 
value upon an inestimable and sacred right, and 
thus degrades the true value of the franchise to 
the miserable consideration of dollars and cents. 
The next section is of a similar character. 

I will barely call attention to section five, 
which declares ‘‘that if any person shall pre- 
vent, hinder, control, or intimidate, or shall 
attempt to prevent, hinder, control, or intim- 
idate any person from exercising, or in exer- 
cising the right of suffrage, to whom the right 
of suffrage is secured or guarantied by the 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, by means of bribery, threats, 
or threats of depriving such person of employ- 
ment,” &e., he shall be deemed guilty of a 
highly penal offense, punishable by fine and 
imprisonment, The language is left very un- 
guarded and is. susceptible of improper inter- 
pretation, ` It is extremely difficult to say pre- 
gay when an attempt to control or intimidate 
another person is criminal or what an attempt 
to intimidate might. be so as lo prevent or in- 
terfere with the free exercise of the franchise. 
What would intimidate one man would not dis- 
turb another. Where one would’ see neither 
wrong nor evil purpose, another might see a 
monster bristling with a thousand deaths. 
Again, who is to be the judge as to whether a 
person has been intimidated? No one knows 
that but the person intimidated. He alone 
can say that. If force or violence open, sufti- 
cient to affect the mind of a reasonably cour- 
ageous man were offered, the proof. could be 
made; but this section is not limited to this 
kindof intimidation. The statute is no re- 
specter of persons; it covers alike the hero and 
the coward, and appears to my mind an effort 
to supply that personal courage and independ- 
ence which every freeman should carry in his 
own person as the shield of his rights. 

It is not my purpose to anayize these various 
provisions, nor. to object to the purposes of 
the friends of the measure. It is the interest 
of every good citizen thatthe ballot should be 
held sacred. It is his duty to aid in main- 
taining its sanctity. It is here that fraud and 
violence can most effectually undermine all the 
dearest interests of the people and render 
the best Government an instrument of oppres- 
sion. and-crime. The ballot should be pro- 
tected by: every safeguard that prudence and 
experience. can. throw: around it, Offenders 
against its free and just exercise should be held 
responsible to the State for their corrupt or 
violent interference. My opposition to this 
measure is to the motives that originated it; 
the doubtful authority upon which it is based, 
and: the impolicy of the departure from the 
wise and prosperous course of the nation in 
all its past. history. 

The remedy. for the free and righteous exer- 
cise of the ballot. resides after all in the power 
of a well-established and upright public opin- 
ion. It isnot bribery and violence that corrupt 
the decisions at the ballot-box most effectually. 
The most dangerousinstrumentalities are party 
organizations and all theirnameless machinery, 
in whatever form they may appear. Among 
them are leagues, rings, secret associations, 
money, a polluted press, personal influence, 
social position, fashion, &c. 


It places a monetary | 


Against the most baneful there is no legal 
safeguard ; against the more open and violent, 
though least effeetive, there is. Buthere again 
the remedy is effectual only when sustained by 


a healthful public sentiment in favor of the | 


law. Of what avail is law in a community that 
does not recognize its justice or its obligations? 
The violators are the persons who are to exe- 
cute it. The juries, witnesses, marshals, and 
judges, who have cognizance of the offense 
and offenders, have created by their conduct 
and words the offenses to be punished. Alllive 
under the same influences; the same atmos- 
phere, moral and political, is breathed by the 
accuser and accused. The judge and juries 
are not likely to convict themselves. 

The fifteenth amendment has greater capa- 
city, in its inactive and silent state, to execute 
itself than all the combinations of courts, con- 
victions, fiues, and prisons can give. The voter 
becomes in every community a power to be 
courted or feared; his good will will be sought 
after by all parties; he will be addressed by 
mild and persuasive motives. Violence will 
be shunned by all. Ifrepulsed by threats and 
violence on one side, he will be welcomed by 
open arms on the other. No party can afford 
to repel its friends, and no public man but a 
fool would dare to encourage such a course. 

I will direct my attention now to the subject 
of universal amnesty, or to that part of this 
bill which provides penal sections against the 
violation of section three of article fourteen. 
[ do not propose to discuss the propriety or 
impropriety of the section itself. It wag one 
of those measures of a period fraught with 
inconsiderate legislation, designed for the best 
purposes, butdestined soon to disappear before 
the advancing charities and expanding enter- 
prise of a coming generation. Soon it will pass 
to the tomb of forgotten passion, to be remem- 
bered only as a monument to warn the future 
legislator against the folly of putting his preju- 
dices or malevolence into constitutional pro- 
visions. 

In the year 1865 the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. Strwarr] came forward with a proposi- 
tion for universal suffrage and universal am- 
nesty. . Everywhere among the enlightened, 
liberal, and patriotic men, North and South, 
it was hailed as the rainbow of promise span- 
ning the mighty chasm that separated the two 
great sections of the country. It was a sigh 
of sympathy that breathed through the tears 
and bloody sweat of war that alone could unite 
our disjointed and desolated hearts. We were 
not then, unfortunately, prepared to receive the 
offered remedy. The breach has widened since. 
The sections then plastic are now hardened 
into opposition. The antagonisms have been 
forced into still stronger and more unrelenting 
hostility by severe, vindictive, subjugating party 
legislation. The great measure of restoration 
then proposed, but subsequently abandoned by 
its author, is the only remedy for our existing 
evils that can aid the influence of time and the 
gradual changes consequent upon the war. It 
is impossible to keep up proscriptions for any 
length of time in this country. It is opposed 
to the genius of our institutions and the gener- 
ous and just sentiments of our people. Its 
perpetuation will end in the disgrace and polit- 
ical condemnation of its advocates. 

The friends of universal amnesty are met 
with the charge of sympathy with the rebels 
and Democrats. The charge may be true or 
false. It may as well result from a firm con- 
viction that the good of the Republic demands 
such a course. It may grow out-of faith in 
the principles of our political institutions and 
a belief that equal rights to all is the safe 
guard of the Government... Why not attribute 
the cause to the proper motive? Why not 
suppose them influenced by considerations 
higher than the mere personal and transient 
expectations of political rewards? Isthereno 


period when political crimes are to be forgiven, 
and when they must be-pardoned? Our great. 
English ancestors have provided the most am- 
ple remedies for political offenders. They 
placed in the hands of their Executive the 
unrestrained and absolute authority to oblit 
erate all political penalties. Our fathers, pro- 
foundly versed in the experience of the past, 
and moved by the highest considerations, under 
circumstances the most favorable for a wise 
decision, retained in the hands of our lixec- 
utive the same power. It is impossible totry, 
convict, and punish rebels by the wholesale. 
They must be pardoned, no matter how dark 
their crimes may have been, when they cease 
or may be induced to cease their hostility. 
‘They are then to be restored to their rights as 
citizens, to the full and equal benefit of all the 
privileges and benefits known in our laws, It 
is folly and criminal perverseness to say they 
may be pardoned and restored to citizenship, 
and yet no social oblivionof the past. There 
is no ground for charging the friends of am- 
nesty with sympathy for the rebellion or for 
rebels. Itis a miserable political trap that 
may catch a few knaves and fools; it will not 
pass undetected among the enlightened and 
honest people of the United States. 

Are forgiveness and reconciliation errors so 
manifest that only those acting under the in- 
fluence of malevolence or perverted judgments 
may advocate them? Do they flow from preju- 
dice, cupidity, indifference, or any of the self 
ish or destructive passions of our nature? 
On the contrary, are they not the elements of 
an enlightened civilization under its highest 
possible conception? Do they not always 
dignify humanity? Have they not blessed all, 
those who gave and those who received ? 

It is not the passport to political favor. The 
Republican incurs only the condemnation of 
his own party without the hope of favor from 
those who are the recipients of his good will. 
If the consciousness of having discharged his 
duty to his country and his fellow-citizens be 
any reward, he may enjoy this at the expense 
of his political and social preferment. It is 
the glory of the judicious politician that he is 
found always on the line of successful and 
well-sustained action. He must march along 
the broad and well-defined highway of party 
demands, rather than through the narrow and 
solitary paths of conviction and personal inde- 
pendence and responsibility. {n the former 
his moral delinquencies are distributed equally 
among the multitude which no man can num- 
ber or condemn. In the latter he is waylaid 
and destroyed, without mercy or the hope of 
support. His own receive him not, and his 
enemies have no oil or wine for his wounds. 

It is affirmed by the friends of amnesty that 
their measures would restore Jefferson Davis 
to the Senate. This isan argument addressed 
to the most vulgar prejudice, and unworthy of 
the Senate. Let us analyze it and see what 
is in it. The charge is that we would thus honor 
both the crimeand the criminal. But the action 
is that we pardon one of the many criminals, 
not to elevate him to position, but to enforce 
the great doctrine of political equality, on which 
our whole system. reposes. If heis elevated to 
place it is because of the respect entertained for 
him by a part of the American people. That 
respect cannot be diminished by a continued 
proscription, but rather increased, ls there 
any reason why Mr. Davis-should continue to 
be proscribed while greaterand more perverse 
rebels are pardoned? If Mr. Davis should again 
be honored by the American people through the 
sublime beneficence of our free institutions, it 
is no condemnation of them or those who advo- 
cate them. The purpose is not to honor crime 
or criminal, but to elevate and protect-human- 
ity. If bad men come within the embrace of 
our generous and charitable provisions, are we. 
therefore to be dishonored? 
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Suppose Mr. Davis should return to the Sen- 


ate; has he or his advocates whereof to glory 
in their course? Certainly not. Their debt 
of gratitude is only augmented. Their failure 
and their great errors are only made the more 
evident. Their boast is only the badge of dis- 
grace. Success in their cause was the only 
avenue to honor. They lost everything, and 


history will record the result as the just judg- | 


ment of a superintending Providence. 


I re- | 


peat, suppose Mr. Davis. should again return 


to the Senate, should we therefore ignore the 
immortal principles of universal justice and 
equal rights because a few transient grains of 
mortality may breathe the atmosphere of this 
Hall for a few years? These men, be they all 
that is affirmed of them, are of yesterday and 
to-day. To-morrow they are not. The ever 
nascent and eternal foundations of our free 
institutions are destined for the good of all 
men, through all the ceaseless revolutions of 
the ages. 

We must utterly overthrow the rebellion and 
punish the rebels. How? let me ask. By the 
sword and the scaffold? Nay, verily; by mercy 
and good will. We will rebuild the desolated 
habitations, level down the fortifications, oblit- 
erate every vestige of war, surround all with the 
wgis of equal rights and equal advantages, and 
make the children of the Unionist and the rebel 
feel alike the blessings of the nation. We will, 
as soon as nature can, cease to mourn over the 
sad losses of the sanguinary fields of strife and 
madness, but dwell with eager eyes upon the 
flowers of love and peace that shall spring up 
from the drops of life that were poured out 
there. We long to see prosperous cities, fertile 
fields bending under their golden harvests, 
steamers laden with produce making alive the 
rivers on their way to the ocean cities, cars 
hastening in all directions to minister to the 
wants and happiness of all that dwell upon the 
rich valleys and plains of the unfortunate South. 

There was a period when war was the duty 
of the patriot. For one, I met the responsi- 
bilities of the times, and am content with the 
part I took and the courage and fidelity with 
which I met that great emergency. While the 
contest was force I was its advocate. Now, 
that the sword has been sheathed and the roar 
of artillery silenced forever, I am the friend of 
peace, and shall labor ardently and firmly for 
that end. . Here I propose to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘*Would you forget the war?’’ Sir, I 
would extinguish every trace of that eventful 
period from the memories of men. I would, 
if it were possible, write our history free from 
a single memento of the horrors or disgrace 
of that dark period; for whoever has risen by 
its influences has done so over the misfortunes 
of his country. As that will not, cannot be, I 
would, atany rate, eradicate all traces of resent- 
ment and sectional hatred engendered by its 
causes and its prosecution. 

To effect this end I would most assuredly 
erase from the laws of the land all statutes that 
can in any manner tend to keep alive the spirit 
of resentment and the idea of sectional subju- 


gation. It is impossible to separate the respect | 


of the people for those who led their children 
in battle from the sacrifices they made them- 
selves. So long as their heroes are placed 
under the ban of exclusion so long will they 
resent the indignity, be it just or unjust. While 
one section perpetuates the achievements of 
the war, the other will consecrate the memories 
of their lost by holidays and monuments. 

It is far from my intention now to surrender 
to a cause that has cost me so much to over- 
throw. That cannot be. It was the spirit of 
liberty and equality that led me to seek for 
universal emancipation during the struggle from 
its inception to its close. It is the same spirit 
now that induces me to struggle for a restored 
country, with allits original forms and promises 
cherished still in the hearts of the whole peo- 


ple. It isin vain to hope for tranquillity so 
long as the country is divided into patriots on 
the one side and rebels on the other. These 
destinctions must be broken down, by remov- 
ing every appearance of resentment, partiality, 
and vindictive legislation. The time hasarrived 
for that purpose. Let it be done, and done 
generously and promptly. It will produce bar- 
mony and good will among all classes, by 
removing a cause of perpetual resentment. 

It is not the work of one year to convince a 
people fresh from such a gigantic struggle that 
they had no cause for their action. It will 
require great forbearance and a long and earn- 
est exercise of magnanimous justice to recall 
that homage to the flag which bore their brave 
sons to triumph on so many glorious fields of 
the past. It is our interest and our duty to 
work out such restoration of all our people as 
will make us united in ihe future as in the 
past. The conqueror can begin the work and 
afford to continue it. If it were possible to 
drive out or exterminate the eight or ten mil- 
lion people there the operation would ruin 
those who would effect the result without regen- 
erating the land. Bat the sword and the scaf- 
fold can effect no reformation. IJtis truth that 
can work its way through every avenue of the 
South, and kindle anew in all hearts the long- 
extinguished fires of love for the whole Union. 
Not less fatal to all our long-cherished hopes 
would be the perpetuation of the exclusion of 
so many of our citizens from the full enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of our institutions. No 
man can properly appreciate liberty who denies 
it to another. 

Jt is considerations like these that I have 
stated that lead me to oppose the enactment 


of the highly penal and harsh sections of this | 
bill, which look to the enforcement of a con- 


stitutional provision that must in a few years, 
from the necessity of the case, be a dead stat- 
ute. It is not that I approve the conduct of 
the men who attempt to violate the Constitu- 
tion; by no means. Their conduct is repre- 
hensible in a high degree, for they have the 
means of relief within their grasp. 
be overlooked that the third section, article 
fourteen of amendments, makes an arbitrary 
distinction, often punishing the most worthy 
and least culpable. It is a provision not 


founded in reason and not recognized by the | 


public conscience, and therefore not regarded. 
To maintain it is a perpetual menace, and a 
sectional one at that, caleulated to call at- 
tention to sectional advantages, feelings, and 
interests. Nor is this the only one. You 
cannot disguise the fact that the Government 


is all in the hands of one section, wielded |; 


against the other. Here is a northern Pres- 
ident, a northern Vice President, Speaker of 
the House, every committee of the Senate, 
every important one of the House, every head 
of every bureau, every head of every Depart- 
ment either actually or relatively northern ; 
the General of the Army, the head of the 
Navy, the entire Supreme bench, and nearly 
every circuit judge; and the distinct under- 
standing announced that no southern man will 
be trusted upon the bench, no matter what his 
ability, his patriotism, or his services may be. 

The present organization of the Government 
speaks volumes. No apology can be offered, 


no reason can clear away the dark clouds that | 
constantly threaten the peace and prosperity | 
Will the ery į 
4 of Kuklux criminals, murderers, and assassins | 


of the South from this quarter. 


satisfy the intelligent, honest, and upright mil- 
lions of the South? It may appease the dema- 
gogue who stands ready to barter his own and 
his neighbor’s honor and independence for the 
miserable consideration of place and the smiles 
of his masters. Will the patriotic and honest 
people of the North tolerate an inequality that 
sooner or later must bear away their own lib- 
erties into the fatal whirlpool .of power and 


It will not | 


i 


1 


uncultured ambition that have so completely 
enveloped the South? Will the vile slanders 
that teem from the purchased and abandoned 
press of this city satisfy either the Representa- 
tives or the brave people of the North that so 
gross a departure from the benign principles 
of our institutions can be long endured ? 

This Government is based upon the inviola- 
ble dignity of each individual. Itreposes upon 


i| the principle of equal rights and common 


interests. It is the partnership of equals and 
knows no exclusive privileges. lt isthe com- 
mon guardian of each, and is bound to the just 
discharge of the obligation of protecting each 
interest, section, and individualin every depart- 
ment over which it is appointed to guard. It 
is not enough to make bald professions or 
private promises. It isa community in which 
cach has embarked all his highest national 
interests, and he demands the most strict and 
faithful performance of the equal guarantees 
in spirit and in truth. Distrust is the bane of 
our happiness and peace. Itis the companion 
of a miserable and vulgar resentment which is 
inseparable from low and little minds. Our 
great country, comprising every clime from the 
tropics to the pole, every variety of soil from 
the richest ‘allavious to barren sands, all the 
fanna and flora known to the naturalist, the 
grandest mountains and the greatest rivers 
under the dominion of any one Government, 
demand the most generous laws and the most 
comprehensive administration of them. Our 
population, annually multiplying its millions in 
numbers and thrice multiplying its moral and 
political forces by the spontaneous and self- 
creative capacity of the human spirit commit- 
ted to the free atmosphere for which its Creator 
formed ‘it, demands forgiveness of the past and 
a common burial of all causes of complaint. 
Our institutions are not the parents of penal 
statutes, bolts, prisons, and inquisitorial tor- 
tures. Under their peaceful and loving reign 
fetters fall from the limbs of the slave, the 
walls of the prisons are broken down, and the 
office of the inquisitor spurned. The legisla- 
tion of the Republic must ascend to the all- 
embracing love of humanity in its highest 
expression. dlt will be followed by a manly 
independence and a general disapprobation of 
criminal purpose and action. 


Internal Revenue. 


REMARKS OF HON. B. T. BIGGS, 
OF DELAWARE, 
Ix vou House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 2, 1870, 
On the bill GI, R. No. 2045) to reduce internal taxes, 
and for other purposes. 


Ma BIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the tax on incomes 
is, in my judgment, uncalled for and in direct 
conflict with the spirit of our free institutions. 
I honestly believe the constituency I have the 
honor to represent on this floor are opposed 
to the continuation of the law. Congress in 
its enactment gave a solemn pledge to the 
country that it should not longer continue than 
the year 1870. The peoplethen bore it patiently 
and answered its demands with the full expect- 
ation that it should cease to exist during the 
present year. Look for a moment at the 
swarm of oflice-holders you create by this law. 
The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[ Mr. Ketruy] told us yesterday they amounted 
to twenty-seven hundred and sixty-one, nearly 
three regiments of men, scattered broadeas! 
over the land, sucking the very life-blood ont 
of an already burdened and overtaxed people. 

The amount of income collected is reported 
to he about thirty million dollars annually. 
How much the Government received after 
the twenty-seven hundred and sixty-one office- 
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holders. engaged in its collection we are left 
to conjecture.. “Our population is now esti- 
mated at forty millions. The number paying 
iucome amounts to some two hundred and 
seventy thousand. Can it be possible that so 
small a number in the United States only have 
an income exceeding $1,000? Mr. Speaker, 
this law encourages fraud, holds out an induce- 
ment to men. to be dishonest, is not only op- 
pressive upon the industry of the country, but 
inquisitorial, even to the searching every man’s 
safe and making known tothe public his pros- 
perity or adversity. This tax was imposed 
upon the people as a war measure, and now the 
war has ‘ceased it should die. 


Americans. 


This bill proposes to exempt $1,500 instead | 


of $1,000, as in the present law. Now, let us 
fora moment look at the injustice of this. A 
has $25,000 in Government securities, for 
which he receives $1,500 interest annually, 
B hasa farm worth $25,000. On that farm he 
pays county, road, State, school, and poor tax; 
and by frugality, economy, and close attention 
to business, if he makes more than $1,500 per 
annum, you tax him five dollars upon every 


$100 he makes, while the bondholder pays you | 


nothing, and all the labor he performs is to cut 
off his coupons twice a year and collect his 
interest. Here, then, we see the farmer taxed 
beyond endurance, and the bondholder free. 
Mr. Speaker, this is unwise legislation; it is 
unfair; unjust, and oppressive. I would tax 
all property, wherever found and by whomso- 
ever possessed, whether it be in Government 
bonds or in realty. 

But, sir, this income tax is unfair, because 
it taxes the enterprise and industry of those 
who accumulate more than a specified sum. 
Tho man of energy, of activity, of industry, of 
perseverance, who rises early, who toils day 
and night, and thereby is successful, all he 
makes for his family over $1,500 you send the 
tax-gatherer after. him and demand he shall 
pay the Government fifty dollars on every 
$1,000, or five dollars on every $100 he accu- 
mulates, thereby crushing every motive he has 
to industry, while your legislation rewards the 
indolent, My honorable friend from Indiana, 
(Mr. Kerr], whose clear head and sound judg- 
ment seem to grasp almost every subject as by 
intuition, told us yesterday that if this tax was 
burdensome, ‘tso are all taxes.” Sir, with 
all due respect, I differ with him. 
taxes upon the people equally; single out no 
particular class ; let every man pay tax accord- 
ing to his ability, aud permit no more taxes to 
be levied on the people then will economically 
administer the Government, and every truc 
man will pay his taxes cheerfully and not con- 
sider it burdensome. But the principle in- 
volved in this bill is clearly wrong, as it seeks 
to establish class legislation. i 

But I affirm that this Government can dis- 
pense with this tax, and its eredit by no means 
be impaired.: The Secretary of the Treasury 
estimates the expenditures for the present fiscal 
year to be $315,000,000, and the receipts $393, - 
000,000, The honorable gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. KELLEY] estimates from customs 
and all other sources over four hundred million 
dollars, leaving a surplus of some eighty or 
ninety million dollars. Now, the expenditures 


of this Government from the year 1849 to 1859 | 


were On an average annually only about fifty- 
five million dollars. Of course this does not 
include the payment on account of debt. And 


if we go a little further: back, from the year | 


1829 to 1839, the average was only about nine- 
teen million dollars. Prior- tothe year 1856 
the expenditures never reached $80,000,000. 
The average expenditures of the Government 
in the years 1858, 1859, and 1860 were a frac- 
tion over $66,000,000 annually ; but those were 
the days of Democracy, when the éxecutiveand 


There is no | 
people on the globe to-day taxed as are the | 


Lay your | 


legislative branches of this Government were 
in the hands of Democrats, who always labored 
to strike down extravagance in every Depart- 
ment. Now, if we add to the $66,000,000 
which it required to carry on the Government 
in 1859 and 1860 fifty per cent. for increase 
in prices, we have $100,000,000; then add 
fifty per. cent. more for increase in population, 
and we have the sum of $160,000,000 as a very 
generous and large estimate for the expendi- 
tures of the Government. Now, suppose we 
add to this $25,000,000 more to go to the sink- 
ing fund. Therefore it is plain that $175,000,000 
per annum will cover everything that an extrav- 
agant Administration could desire. To this add 
$120,000,000 to pay the interest on our national 
debt, and we have a sum total of $295,000,000. 
Then, taking the Secretary’s estimate of $393, - 
000,000 for this year, and subtract the $295,- 
000.000, which I have shown is all required, 
and itleaves $98,000,000 per annum the people 
are taxed, more than is absolutely necessary. 
Hence, Mr. Speaker, I shall vote to abolish all 
tax on incomes, and by so doing get clear of 
twenty-seven hundred and sixty-one office- 
holders, and relieve the people of $80,000,000 
of annual taxation. ; 
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SPEECH OF HON. O. CLEVELAND, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tus Housn or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 17, 1870, 


On the bill (I. R. No. 1889) to revive the navigation 
and conunercial interests of the United States. 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, no mem- 


| ber of this Honse has a more ardent desire to 


do something for the revival of American ship- 
ping interests, therecovery of the carrying trade 
of the ocean, and the restoration of the Ameri- 
can flag to its old-time pride and glory than I 
have. Were it in my power the stars and stripes 
should again float from the mast-head in every 
commercial port of the world, an emblem of the 
power, dignity, and prosperity of a mighty peo- 
ple. The time hasbeen, and that within twenty 
years, that the American citizen standing in 
any of the termini of the great highways of 
commerce, watching the incomings and the out- 
goings of the white-winged messengers of rest- 
less humanity that traverse that broad domain 
over which the hand of man has no power, 
anxiously watching the distant horizon for the 
approach of the proud ship that might bear 
tidings from his far-off home—I say he would 
have had no difficulty at that time, as the 
ship came nearer and he could distinguish the 
full-bent sails, the tall masts, the squared yards, 
the tant lines, the perfect rigging, the beau- 
tiful model of the great hull, and the graceful 
outlines of the whole ship as she sailed into 
the harbor in all her- majesty, unscathed by 
the storms and defiant of the dangers of her 
voyage, growing larger, prouder, grander every. 
moment as she approached the shore, to dis- 
cover at a glance that those unyielding spars 
must have grown in an American forest, and 
that none but an American ship-builder could 
set afloat so magnificent a structure; and his 
heart would swell within him as he discov- 
ered the stars and stripes borne forward upon 
the breeze, commanding the respect of all 
beholders. 

But those times have passed away. The 
wooden ship that once floated out upon the 
ocean proud and noble as a queen, the wonder 
of the ignorant and the admiration of all, has 
given place to advancing civilization, to the 
desire of the age for a suving of time, and the 
iron steamer 1s now the real dependence of 
commerce and ocean travel, and the American 
people, generally the first to adopt any great 
public improvement, are left far behind in the 


strife for the supremacy of the seas. But we 
must not remain behind; we must adopt the 
iron steamers, and if we cannot build them 
cheap enough at once, we must buy them abroad 
for the present, till we can learn to build cheaply. 
And it is to this proposition that I shall address 
myself in the few minutes awarded to me. I 
shall vote for the amendment to allow the pur- 
chase of ready-built ships, and for the first and 
second sections of the bill; but I cannot vote 
for the subsidy portions, as at present advised. 

Mr. Speaker, there is an oft-repeated cry 
raised by those who favor the system of subst- 
dies and high protective tariffs, (for I find that 
they generally go together,) and that is, that 
we should do something for the farmer; that 
we should manufacture at home and create a 
home market for our surplus produce. Now, 
I propose to do. something for the farmer, and 
not for the farmer only, but for the producer of 
anything and everything that might find a 
market outside of our own country. It is not 
always economy to manufacture every article 
you may want. Somebody else may be able to 
make it better and cheaper for the time being 
than you can produce it yourself; but you 
should. so shape your matters that you may 
have something to sell, with the proceeds of 
which you can pay for such things as it may be 
economy to buy. We in this country find it 
economy to buy very many things, and we 
have surplus cotton, wheat, petroleum, and 
other items, as well as many articles of manu- 
factures to sell to various parts of the world in 
exchange. The making of these exchanges is 
called ‘‘commerce;’’ the making of such ex- 
changes among ourselves is called “ trade.” 
Now, we talk a great deal about the decline of 
our commerce, when we really refer only to 
the decline of our ‘‘shipping.’’ Shippingyor, 
more properly speaking, ‘‘ship-owning’? and 
navigation, is not necessarily t commerce,” 

The shipping of a country is properly denom- 
inated its ‘‘tonnage;”’ but there really might 
be no tonnage at all. The vessels arriving and 
leaving our ports might: all belong to foreign- 
ers, as unfortunately the most of them do; 
but that would not show that we had no com- 
merce, nor even that it had fallen off. On the 
contrary, Our commerce might be larger thau 
ever, as it really has been since the war, reach- 
ing in 1866 over athousand millions, and nearly 
nine hundred million dollars in 1867, 1868, and 
1869, respectively, against less than six hun- 
dred millions for any year up to 1855, when our 
‘tonnage’ reached its highest point. In order 
that we may understand the question clearly it 
is. necessary that we bear in mind the difference 
between commerce, the exchanging of products 
with foreign countries, and shipping or tonnage, 
which is the vehicle that carries for hire, bring- 
ing the products of other countries and taking 
away ours, as the inland’ transportation com- 
pany or railroad carries and exchanges our own 
products between ourselves; but we do not call 
railroads “trade” any more than we can call 
ships “ commerce.” 

That. there has been a great decline in our 
ship-owning we all regret being compelled to 
acknowledge, and we are all casting about for 


| the cause, and for a remedy; but while doing 


this.we have found time for an extensive trade 
in the “decline and fall-off?’ business in this 
Congress. We have had a special committee 
appointed, who have traveled from city to city 
at the public expense, and published a large 
volume of evidence; prominent members have 
made posthumous speeches; the Secretary of 
the Treasury has had a special report made, and 
even the President himself has given a ‘‘Silas 
Wegg” reading to the “‘ Boffins’’ in this House, 
and all about the decline of Ametican com- 
merce, which has not declined, is not in a 
decline, and bas no prospect of declining, but 
is now in more vigorous health than ever before 
in the history of the country. But what all 
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these people are trying to talk about is the 
reduction in the number and tonnage of Amer- 
ican ships, and this we all feel to be a national 
disgrace, as well as a great national loss. 

We have not only Jost the prestige we once 
had in the carrying trade of the world, but we 
have lost the business as a source of national 
wealth. We not only now pay out our freightand 
passage-money and postage to foreign nations, 
but our gallant and skillful sailors no longer 
go about the world gathering up wealth to bring 
home; we pay out instead of collecting, gather- 
ingin, andaccumulating; and all because afalse 
pride will not allow us to buy ships suitable 
for the modern trade. Ship-builders tell us we 
can make them for ourselves; but when we ask 
why it is not done they acknowledge that they 
cannot build cheap enough, butthey are opposed 
to allowing them to be purchased. They would 
have us stand shivering in the cold because we 
are too proud to buy warm clothing, but must 
wait till we can make it for ourselves. They 
would have us starve while waiting for the 
produce to grow on our own farms, that we 
might say we eat nothing we do not raise our- 
selves. Butnow in this bill, and in other bills 
before Congress, we are asked to grant sub- 
sidies to assist in the building and sailing of 
ships. Subsidies are not the proper remedies 
for this difficulty. Lower taxes, so that we can 
build and repair our ships in competition with 
foreigners, is the true remedy ; but if you refuse 
to let down the taxes then take off the shackles 
and let us buy ships where we can get them 
cheap enough. 

If it be claimed that to adopt my suggestion 
would carry gold out of the country, L reply 
by declaring that it would save gold to the 
country. We are now paying out to foreign 
ship-owners, the money to be taken out of the 
country, about fifty million dollars. If wehad 
the carrying trade we once had the most of 
this would be saved to the country; but even 
now, if we would allow our ship-owners to buy 
ships, we could get probably the half of it, and 
save to the country at least $25,000,000 a year, 
or more than five times as much as we should 
pay out for ships. 

‘Lhe iron steamers now doing the carrying 
trade of the world are looked upon by the na- 
tions owning them as in reality a navy ; and so 
they are, a navy that earns its own living, and 
therefore costs nothing to keep it. We have 
expended an immense amount in building up 
a navy, and have really no navy yet, nor will 
we ever have a navy worthy of the name till 
we cease to build in the Government yards, 
and give out the building of our ships to pri- 
vate enterprise and skill. England has already 
learned that lesson, andin a recent report made 
to Parliament it was shown that nearly all of 
the successful vessels in the British navy were 
built by private parties outside of the Govern- 
ment yards. Out of the millions of pounds 
sterling expended by the Government itself in 
its own navy-yards, more than any other nation 
ever expended, they had hardly anything to 
show for it. 

I believe in a merchant navy of iron steam- 
ers; and when it is objected that vessels built 
for the merchant service are not suitable for 
war purposes, I reply that they can be quickly 
and cheaply adapted tothat service; and if it 
be charged that they are not strong enough I 
refer to the late Oneida disaster, in which a 
foreign merchant vessel ran into and sunk an 
American war vessel without sustaining any 
injury herself. As for a real navy, composed 
of vessels built by the Government in its own 
yards, we shall never get it. Administrations 
change, and officers and plansare changed when 
vessels are half finished, so that our Navy be- 
comes a piece of patchwork, and it is absurd 
to expectsuccess inthat way. And even if we 
did sucecedin building the vessels we could not 


afford to keep a sufficient number to fight with 
any more than we can afford to keep a suffi- 
cient army to fight with. When a war comes 
on we have to do the fighting with a volunteer 
or adapted army as well as an adapted navy. 
The special message of the President, the 
report of the Secretary of the Navy, Vice 
Admiral Porter’s report, and the speech of 
the chairman of our special committee [Mr. 
Lyncou] all acknowledge the superiority of a 
merchant navy. The merchant vessel is earn- 
ing something, supporting itself, costing the 
Government nothing to keep it, and is always 
ready for sea; the war vessels are a vast ex- 
pense to keep, earn nothing, but grow poorer 
every year. 

A merchant navy would be like the volunteer 
military service that saved the nation when the 
regular Army was helplessin so greatan under- 
taking; and yet the volunteer army cost noth- 
ing in time of peace, but, on the contrary, was 
a source of national wealth. As for pride and 
the loss of prestige, if we buy a ship where we 
can get it cheap enough so that it can earn its 
expenses, we did not hesitate to employ foreign 
soldiers and foreign guns during the rebellion; 
and in the revolutionary war did we not gladly 
accept the services of La Fayette and Steuben 
and Kosciusko and other brave officers and men 
to fight our battles for us that we might gain our 
independence and live to be proud? Russia, 
a few years ago, found us, building wooden 
ships with great skill and at moderate prices, 
and she bought them from us, but I have rever 
heard that she lost any prestige by it. By no 
means ; she stands higher among nations than 
ever before. I say out upon such false pride! 
It is unworthy a great nation; itis the pride 
of a high-spirited youth inheriting wealth that 
his father saved by honest labor and garnered 
by foresight and calculation, but not by pride. 
Let us not suffer by our pride, and stand still 
waiting for our people to acquire the skill and 
experience and for taxes to be reduced low 
enough for them to build cheaply ; but buy the 
ships to start with, and take up the threads of 
trade and travel still open to us without com- 
petition ; by and by they will be occupied, and 
we shall still stand looking on in our prideand 
poverty of shipping. 

A great deal has been said about the war 
“ sweeping our commerce from the seas,’ &e.; 
but, to reduce it all to plain talk, it means that 
during the war our Navy could not protect our 
merchant vessels; they were in danger, many 
of them were actually lost, and a great many 
fled to the shelter of the flag of other nations 
to save themselves from destruction; and we, 
in our spiteful wisdom, have passed laws that 
prevent them from returning home, as if fam- 
ilies on the borders of Canada were to flee into 
Canada for safety if we were at war with France 
and she had invaded our territory so that we 
could not protect them, and after the restora- 
tion of peace we should say to these families, 
“You cannot come back; you should have 
stayed at home and allowed yourselves to be 
killed; itis no excuse that we could not and 
did not protect you; you should have stayed 
under the American flag and died like Ameri- 
cans.” But the war, while it was one of the 
causes, was not the great cause of the reduction 
of American tonnage. The great cause is 
found in the change from wood to iron in the 
construction of sea-going vessels, and from 
sails to steam. In wooden sailing vessels we 
had no rivals, and in their day they visited 
every port and served as common carriers for 
other nations ; but steam began to take the trade 
from them before the war, and our tonnage had 
really declined before the war commenced. 
This is admitted on all hands, and the figures 


| and dates have been repeated so often during 


this discussion thatI will not take up the time 
by repeating them here. 


The great India and.South American carry- 
ing trade were being taken from us before 
1860, and the Atlantic service had practically 
left us when the war broke out. Our people 
had struggled manfully against fate, and had 
built a few iron steamships, but they could not 
float them cheap enough tocompete, and since 
the war our enormous taxes have rendered it 
impossible to build at any reasonable cost. But 
Tam confident that the superior skill of Amer- 
ican mechanics, and the facility they have for 
adapting themselves to the necessities of the 
case, will enable our builders to compete with 
Clyde-built ships whenever these taxes are 
removed and they shall have had time to take 
hold of the business; and hence, while I am 
in favor of allowing our ship-owners to buy 
foreign-built steamers for the present time, £ 
am also in favor of a rebate of duties pro- 
posed in the first and second sections of this 
bill, with someamendment. Letus have both, 
and let us have anything else that will assist in 
regaining our lost trade upon the sea. 

The ocean service between prominent ports 
is hereafter to be iron steamers; and that ser- 
vice is now practically in the hands of other 
nations. Jet us strike off the shackles from 
American ship-owners and American ship- 
builders, so that they may enter into compe- 
tition and contend for a share of the trade; the 
result will be lower freights, and lower freights 
mean the exportation of more American pro- 
duce in competition with the wheat and cottoa 
England is now drawing from the East. And 
when we have gained that point would it not 
be well to strike off the shackles from all trades 
by a general reduction of taxes? Set the coun- 
try free again, that its natural resources may 
be developed, that the people may prosper, 
and that we may gradually forget the oppres- 
sions of the war. Some gentleman says we 
are running a line of successful American 
steamers from San Francisco to Japan. So 
we are, and they are perhaps the finest ships 
on the ocean. Americans are noted for doing 
everything upon a grand seale, and those 
steamers are no exception to the rule. They 
are wooden steamers of about four thousand 
tons burden, and very economical ships to run 
at a slow speed, say a speed of ten miles an 
hour; but when a speed is attempted with them 
that would be necessary to compete with mod- 
ern-built ships the cost of running is increased 
to such an extent that it would not pay. And 
again, the iron-serew steamers built now have 
so much more room for freight and passengers 
than the old style of vessel, and on that account 
they could earn so much more than the same 
tonnage in the old style, that they would have 
supplanted them entirely if there had been no 
other reason. 

It has been said that no nation could com- 
pete with the English in a contest for the 
carrying trade with iron-serew steamers; but 
the Germans are competing with them suc- 
cessfully in our own ports. The Germans are 
running a line from Hamburg to Hoboken, 
another line from Bremen to Hoboken, another 
to Baltimore, and another to New Orleans, 
and are about to start a line to South America 
and the West Indies. The lines running to 
Hoboken both pay well, and are a source of 
great profit to their owners and credit to the 
German people, yelthey are Clyde-built steam- 
ers, nearly all of them—I believe all but one. 
We might and ought to have had that trade; 
but the Germans were wise in time, while 
we were too proud to buy the ships, and 
could not build them cheaply. These restric- 
tive laws profess to operate in the interest of 
American ship- builders, but they operate really 
in the interest of foreign ship-owners ond 
builders both, because while these restrictions 
continue no vessels will be built. or owned in 
this country; while if these illiberal and use- 
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Jess laws were repealed, and the two first sec- 
tions: of this. bill adopted, we should at first 
buy:ships. and commence running them; then 
we should have the repairing to do at home, 
and soon we should get to building them for 
ourselves. : 

And again, by adopting. the two first sec- 
tions of this bill we should in all probability 
be able to build iron: steamers at competing 
prices within the next four or five years, and 
in the mean time we should ouly have pur- 
chased enough to make a beginning in the re- 
covery of the carrying trade. It has been 
truly said that whoever controls the commerce 
of the world controis the wealth of the world, 
and I say that whoever does the carrying of 
that commerce gathers the wealth of the world, 
for the commerce of the world will have to pay 
a tax to the nation that carries it, the freights 
are an enormous drain upon commerce, and 
we areso situated geographically, and our peo- 
ple are so constituted mentally and physically, 
that we might and ought to do that carrying 
trade; and if we are not prepared to build the 
new kind of vessels necessary to compete suc- 
cessfully for it, then let us buy the ships, as 
the Germans have done, for the present, and 
reach out for a share of the wealth of the world 
about us. These restrictive laws are entirely 
in the interest of the ship-builders, a very 
amall class, and against he shipowners, a 
very large class. But if my proposition is 
adopted the American ship-builder will still 
retain his monopoly of building for the coast- 
ing trade, which monopoly is now, absolute. 
iu would affect the building for the foreign 
trade, and in this the whole country has an 
interest. We should allow the free purchase 
of iron steamers for the foreign traffic of over 
two thousand tons burden for the next five 
years. Such a law would not affect the coast- 
ing trade, and injures no existing trade, for we 
ave building no such vessels now. Out of one 
hundred and seventeen steamers sailing out of 
American ports on the Atlantic coast not ono 
is American. 


Income Tax. 


REMARKS OF HON. 0. CLEVELAND, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tia House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 3, 1870, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 2045) to reduce internal taxes, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
cussion so far on the proposition to strike out 
the income tax from this bill has developed 
the fact that section is arrayed against section ; 
that States paying vo tax, or but a small part 
of this tax, are in favor of retaining it, while 
those States that pay the tax are opposed to it, 
Now, I protest, Mr. Speaker, that that is not 
the proper course to pursue; such a course is 
narrow-minded .and selfish, and beneath the 
dignity of a legislator in the Cougress of the 
United States.. Weshould not consider whether 
the State or district we happen to represent is 
directly affected by this tax, but how it affects 
the whole-country, and whether it is a just tax. 
We all acknowledge that taxes mast be levied, 
and it has been the misfortune of the country 
that its necessities required so large a tax to 
be collected; but we have reached a period 
now when it is also acknowledged that a large 
amount of taxation may be removed. 

The question is, what part of our enormous 
revenue system we. can dispense-with, so as to 
afford the greatest relief to the greatest number 
of people and leave the balance that it may 
be necessary to collect to fall as lightly as pos- 
sible upon the industries of the country? . It 
was shown in the discussion of the tariff bill 
that we are now in receipt of revenues that will 


be about one hundred and twenty million dol- 
lars this year above the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, and I claim that the expenses of the 
Government are at least $50,000,000 more than 
ig necessary; that the necessary expenditures 
should not reach above $250,000,000. But if 
we cannot get any reduction of the expend- 
itures, we should at least reduce the internal 
revenue taxes $40,000,000, and the tariff dues 
$60,000,000, making $100,000,000 ; and this 
will leave about the twenty-five million dollars 
required by law to be added to-the sinking 
fund. We can at least do this much. 

Everybody is crying out that the curse of the 
country is its enormous taxation, and in this 
way we may remove a part of the load. If we 
can remove $100,000,000 a year of taxes busi- 
ness will start up afresh, latent industries spring 
into life, a new hope will enliven every branch 
of trade in every country village, the farmer 
will again get a fair return, and activity will 
once more characterize a people suffering under 
2 depression that is ruinous to the spirit of en- 
terprise that has heretofore distinguished them 
above all other nations. Other nations have 
settled down under aload of taxation they could 
not bear. Shall we follow their example? 
I trust not. In removing the $40,000,000 of 
internal revenue I would strike out the whole 
of the income tax. Et was a special and tem- 
porary tax, levied for a specific term, and in- 
tended only to assist the Government at a 
time when every source of revenue was needed. 
The term has expired, and the Committee of 
Ways und Means now ask that we renew it. 
Some gentlemen claim that it is a tax of so 
much upon the wealth of the country, and there- 
fore just. But itis not a tax on wealth or on 
capital, nor strictly a tax on income; it is a 
tax on earnings. There is a wide distinction 
between income and earnings. Jt is not the 
wealthy men who pay this tax, but the active, 
earning, producing class who pay it. The 
amount collected is about twenty-seven mil- 
lion dollars; that is, that portion of it which 
we are dealing with at this time. 

The Secretary of the Treasury himself esti- 
mates the surplus revenues for next year at 
$102,000,000; and it is folly to keep the 
country in a chronie state of depression in 
order that we may flatter the vanity of the 
Secretary by enabling him to say he has paid 
off the national debtat the rate of over a kan: 
dred millions a year. Sir, the fearful taxation 
wehave endured the past eight years would have 
entirely ruined any other. nation, and we are 
about exhausted. We have suffered from the 
immediate existence of the war: we havo 
gone through it; we have been successful in 
keeping the Union together; we have cleared 
away the débris; funded an immense debt; 
have all the time been borne down by the evils 
of a depreciated currency, still with us; have 
lost for the time being many sources of national 
wealth ; and I contend that if we pay our 
expenses as we go, if we save the country 
from further increase of debt, we shall have 
discharged our whole duty to those who come 
after us. They will be removed from any 
immediate effects of the war, will find a pow- 
erful nation with vast resources still undevel- 
oped handed down to them; and at exactly 
the same rate of taxation which we now pay, 
if we only meet our expenses, they can pay 
off the national debt in twenty years from now 
at the rate of $100,000,000 a year or more. 

I estimate that the increased population, 
wealth, and productive industry of the country 
will then be so much greater than now that the 
task will be easy to them while it is very hard 
for us. ; 

No nation has ever yet paid off a large debt; 
but the Committee of Ways.and Means by this 
bill force this nation to pay its debt before it 
has recovered from the effects of the war. I 


contend, further, that the income tax as now 
levied is unconstitutional. I know that it is 
very old fashioned to say anything about an old 
instrument like the Constitution of the United 
States, and I will not urge it upon reluctant 
ears. To reénact this law will be bad faith, at 
least upon the part of those who were members 
when the original law was adopted, and in fact 
bad faith on the part of Congress. It could 
not have been adopted originally as anything 
but a war measure, and then only for a short 
time. A pledge was thus given that it should 
cease, and I demand that you shall redeem that 
pledge. 

I know that Congress has not been accus- 
tomed to redeem its pledges, any more than it 
has been accustomed to legislate within the 
limits of the Constitution; but I had hoped 
that the day was at hand when it might resume 
some of its old habits of good. faith and re- 
stricted legislation, and if we cannot abolish 
this evil entirely I hope to see it greatly reduced. 

The whole tax is paidby about two hundred 
and seventy-three thousand persons, and by 
raising the exemption to $2,000 you will relieve 
about one hundred and fifty thousand ; by rais- 
ing it to $2,500 you will relieve about thirty 
thousand more, and will still collect about 
twenty million dollars of income tax. If, then, 
you reduce it to three per cent. you will raise 
about twelve million dollars, which it seems to 
me is all you can ask from this source. I prefer 
to strike it out altogether, but gentlemen say 
it is the rich man’s tax. Never was there a 
greater mistake. It is a tax upon the earnings 
of the industrious classes, but it does not reach 
wealth as such. Invested capital does not pay 
it only so far as an income is derived. In my 
district the wealthiest people pay but a very 
small income tax. Capital invested in landed 
property, no matter howrapidly it may increase 
in value, is not reached at all. 

Again, we object to it on account of its per- 
sonal and inquisitorial character, compelling 
every family to expose all the means and make 
shifts by which they are able to live, al! the 
earnings of the father and mother, all the 
labors of the daughters, and how much each 
earns, and all the private affairs usually and 
fairly concealed from the public. The trades- 
man and manufacturer must exhibit all his 
profits and losses, and explain to the over- 
inquisitive assessor why he has not made more 
profits and where he met with the losses; he 
must expose his books, and if he fails to con- 
vince, the books are taken for examination 
and all the ins and outs, the advantages and 
disadvantages, that often form really his stock 
in trade, are more valuable than capital, are 
exposed to the assesser or insolent detective 
and are peddled out to the victim’s competitors 
in business. 

And yet, after all this, about one hundred 
and seven thousand persons have less than 
twenty dollars each of tax to pay. It is the 
most demoralizing of all taxes and costs the 
most to collect it. It is paid by the honest 
and conscientious middle class, while the 
wealthy in great part escape. The law is a 
premium upon falsehood and perjary, and no 
Government can be strong or prosperous or 
permanent that willfully and deliberately invites 
fraud, corraption, perjury, and demoralization 
among its people. There are members upon 
this floor who will vote to retain this tax be- 
eause their people can avoid it; and I take it 
as a farther evidence of what I have long been 
reluctant to acknowledge, that there is a grow- 
ing demoralization of the people of this coun- 
try. The time was when a man’s word in trade 
was his bond, but it is no longer the boast of 
the country; and the Government itself is cul- 
tivating dishonesty and fraudamong the people ; 
and I regret to add, it has been setting the 
i example by its own-acts, and I. point to this 
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very bill as a proof of the charge that it vio- 
lates its own pledges and corrupts its own 
people. f 


American Commerce. | 
| 


SPEECH OF HON. J. G. SCHUMAKER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix cue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 2, 1870, 


On tho bill (H. R. No. 1889) to revive the navigation 
and commercial interests of the United States. 
Mr. SCHUMAKER. Mr. Speaker, the 

tariff upon copper, or rather the bill known as 

the copper-tariff bill has been more injurious 
to the ship-building interest of this country 
than all other causes combined. The tariff 
upon iron, and the other tariffs which taxed | 
heavily all the articles from which ships were | 
constructed, sufficiently crippled and stagnated 
such industry, but the immense duty upon ! 
copper completely broke up the ship-yards and 
drove capital and capitalists elsewhere to seek 
investments. The city of Brooklyn before the 
war contained more ship-yards and employed 
more mechanics and laborers than any other 
city of the United States. More than two 
miles of its water-front contained ship-yards, 
and some twenty-five firms, with an aggregate 
capital of over fifty millions of money, were 
engaged in that branch of business. 

The Erie basin in South Brooklyn contained 
one of the largest dry-docks in the world, cost- 
ing $1,000,000. That dry-dock now stands 
idle, having taken up but two ships since the 
lst of January last. Thousands of laborers 
who obtained work at such place are now out 
of employment. In Greenpoint there were to 
be seen the finest ship-yards in the country, 
giving also employmentto thousands of people, 
and building up by such ship-building alone a 
small city. In Williamsburg, another portion 
of Brooklyn, were to be found more yards for 
ship-building, also employing thousands of 
men, building up in a great measure by such 
interest another city larger than the city of 
Washington. So in South Brooklyn, yards 
and docks in which large sums of money had 
been expended, were to be found at the foot 
of most every street; but the tariffs upon ma- 
terial for building ships, together with the duties 
upon all the articles which the mechanics and 
laborers were compelled to buy in order to live 
and to clothe themselves and families, were so 
enormous and oppressive that they were com- 
pelled to deraand higher wages, and these two 
causes together have completely paralyzed the 
trade. 

DECLINE OF SHIP-BUILDING. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, in order that this House 
may see the disastrous effects which these va- 
vious tariffs have had upon this one locality, E 
will read a list of the ship-yards that existed in 
only two wards of the city of Brooklyn, and 
which comprise the two cities of Greenpoint 
and Williamsburg, which, as I have before 
stated, were actually built up by such business. 
The following is a list of the ship yards for- 
merly in operation in the fourteenth and sev- 
enteenth wards of the city of Brooklyn, New | 
York: : 


Fourteenth Ward-~Patterson & Co., foot of North 


Second street; Lawrence & foulks, foot of North Fifth | 
street; Thomas Stack, foot of North Sixth street; 


Williams, foot of North Seventh street. 

Seventeenth Ward.—E. F. Williams, foot of Qu: 
street: S. Sneden, foot of UCalyer street; Ship-Tin 
ber-Bending Company, foot of Oak street; E. S. 
Whitlock, foot of Milton street; J. Simonson, foot of 
Noble street: Pine & Davis, foot of Kent street; 
Bloomfield & Co., foot of India street; Henry Steers, 
foot of Huron street; Webb & Bell, ivot of Greene 
street; Lupton & MeDairmaid, foot of Freeman 
street. : 

At the present time there is but one yard in the 


d 


fourtecath ward (Williamsburg) Lawrence & Poulks, 
and three in the seventeenth, (Greenpoint,) Webb & 
ell. Henry Steers, and Jolin Englis, 


This certainly cannot fail to call the atten- 
tion of this House to the fact that some radi- 
cal change in commerce stopped ship-building 
in that vicinity. Now, what was it, and who 
caused it? It cannot be denied that it was the 
various tariffs that made the materials for build- 
ing vessels higher in price. And it also cau- 
not be denied that the Republican party were 
in power at such time and had full control of 


‘both branches of Congress; and that having 


such power they refused and still refuse to 
alter or modify such tariffs. Even General 


| Grant proposed to put the whole matter over 


for one year; and it has not been until lately 
that he has retraced his steps in the matter, 
and then he did not conclude to do it until the 
whole shipping interest of the land had been 
knocking at the door of the White House. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the building of vessels 
was not the only resource from which the ship- 
yards of our city received great revenue and 
profits; but the repairing of vessels, which js a 
branch of the same business, and by far the 
most lucrative part of it, was carried on in 
Brooklyn and in all onr sea-port cities. The 
copper-tariff bill completely killed that busi- 
ness. Such business had heretofore been im- 
mense, causing more money to be distributed 
among the working classes than even the build- 
ing of ships. ‘The facilities of our ports and 
the expedition of our workmen, together with 
the moderate costs of repairs, brought vessels 
from all parts of the world to be refitted in this 
country. Now, this business is almost entirely 
driven from our shores. ‘lhe owners of ships 
and other vessels find that they can buy their 
copper and yellow metal about nine cents per 
pound cheaper in Europe than here, making a 
saving, as I have been informed by a firm of 
ship- builders—C. & R. Poillon, of Brooklyn— 
in coppering a ship of one thousand tons, of 
about fifteen hundred dollars. 

For thisreason alone ship-owners would delay 
other repairs to their ships until they had an 
opportunity to send them to England, where 
coppering and all other repairs could be done 
at the same time ; thereby all the other artisans 
usually employed about a ship, while repairing 
her, are deprived of employment, such as ship- 
carpenters, sail-makers, riggers, ship-chand- 
lers, blacksmiths, rope-makers, painters, and 
other laborers. By this means millions of dol- 


lars have been taken out of the pockets of the || 


mechanics of this country, besides ruining the 
very many large and costly dry-docks that before 
the passage of such copper tariff were profitable. 
Mr. Speaker, all this havoc in the ship-yards 
of America has been done for the benefit of a 
few rich monopolists in Massachusetts. Two 
or three copper manufacturers there have con- 
trolled the whole matter, and prevented legisla- 
tiou in these Halls, and spread so much distress 
and privation among the mechanics and ship- 
wrights of our sea-board. í 

The facts have been laid in full before a 
committee of this body, showing the decline 
and almost total annihilation of the ship-build- 


ing interest which was once the pride and glory | 


of our land. And when it becomes known that 
half a dozen rich monopolists from New Eng- 
land came to these Halls and by their machina- 


tions bronght this great calamity upon us, I; 
think it will have the effect of turning from the | 
Republican party all the reflecting and intelli- | 


gent mechanics of the-land; no matter what 
vocation they may follow, whether they are ship- 


| builders or bouse-builders or stone masons, 


they mustalike contemn such ignominious and 
bad Jaws. 

America since the Revolution has been the 
great nation to whom all lands have looked for 
science and improvement in the art of building 
vessels. Her greatness and superiority in such 
matters have long been acknowledged by the 
whole world. Fulton, Newton, Eckford were 
the three great pioneers in the early partof this 


i 
H 


oentury in applying steam to vessels, both inland 
and sea-going. The first vessel propelled by 
steam that ever crossed the ocean was built in 
the United States, sailed from our shores, and 
under our flag. The improvements in sailing 
vessels of all kinds were first made here, and ali 
our models, from a first-class clipper ship to an 
iron ocean steamer, are now to be found all 
over the world, from the Clyde, in Scotland, to 
Van Dieman’s Land; in the ship-yards of all. 
nations. The sultan of Turkey, the Tycoon 
of Japan, the emperors of Russia, China, and 
Brazil, all the kingdomgand nations, both large 
and small, all over the globe, have American- 
built vessels, and employ American mechanics. 

Mr. Speaker, the destruction of American 
ship-building and the decline of American 
commerce lies at the door of the Republican 
party; they and they alone are reponsible 
for it. The bill reported by the committee, 
of which Mr. Lyxcw is chairman, ask too 


| much of the downtrodden tax-payers of this 


country. Some of its provisions I favor; but 
to say that the United States Treasury should 
build up from its coffers the fallen fortunes of 
every individual or corporation bankrupted or 
destroyed by Radical legislation, or build up 
any particular branch of industry or trade by 
directly paying money out of the pockets of 
the whole American people, is a doctrine too 
monstrous and enormous for me, as a Demo- 
crat, to advocate or sustain. 

Mr. Speaker, let us look at its disastrous 
consequences, and where it would lead us, if 
bounties should be paid out of the public 
Treasury at the rate of about thirty dollars per 
ton to builders of vessels. A ship of one 
thousand tons burden would cost the Govern- 
ment $30,000; and, as I understand the bill, 
four dollars per ton every year for ten years 
while the ship is engaged in the carrying trade. 
This is a most remarkable provision. If 
allowed to all kinds of vessels, as this bill per- 
mits, to inland, coastwise, and sea-going ves- 
sels, to vessels on our canals, rivers, and lakes, 
from Alaska to Kennebec, I would like some 
gentleman to inform me where this immense 


amount of money is to come from? Who is 
to be the paymaster? They certainly will not 
find enough money in the Treasury. Is this 


to be another pretext to issue more greenbacks? 

The Long Island sound steamboat lines, the 
North river lines, and all the like lines, 1 know 
are doing well enough. Why pamper them; 
why stuff into their coffers, now running over, 
more gold? If you give money to this particu- 
lar branch of industry, will not others ask with 
the same propriety; and why should they be 
refused? lf ships, schooners, steamers, and 
sloops are built by Government bounty, why 


| should not houses, stores, wagons, carriages, 


carts, plows, reapers, locomotives, and every 
other article made here be also recipients of 
the same bounty? There can be no good reason 
offered against this theory. If one should re- 
ceive Government aid all should. In building 
ocean steamers that come in contact with for- 
eign-built vessels, in the competition for foreign 
trade, there might be and really is some found- 


i ation for a claim to drawback from the Treas- 


ury for all moneys paid as duties on material 
used for building such vessels. But to say that 
such drawbacks should be extended to the 
builders of vessels for inland trade that come 
in contact with no foreign competition is per- 
fectly absurd, and is actually so much money 
given to such builders by the Government. 
This is a monstrous doctrine, and that it has 
advocates on the Democratic side of this House 
is surprising. Ican only say for myself that 
my teachings of Democracy have been in an 


| entirely different school. 


The true remedy is to take off all tariffs upon 
the articles required to make ships; make the 
duties lower on all articles required for the 
mechanic and his family to eat and wear; take 
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the duty from the tools that he. uses to prose- 
cute his trade; make it as:it was before the 
Republican. party same into power. Let us 
have the old Democratic tarifis revived as far 
as we can, and at the same time pay the interest 
on our debt; put the ship-builder on the same 
footing he was. before the.war and it will be all 
the assistance. he will. require. Then once 
more, American shipping will beseen on every 
sea, and the ship-yards now idle will resound 
with the busy bum of industry. 
TRADE UNIONS. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it has been asserted that 
the trade unions and the eight-hour laws have 
hada great deal to do with the decline of ship- 
building.: Thisis untrue.’ Almost every Amer- 
ican ship was swept from the ocean long be- 
fore the country became agitated by trade 
unions. Ship-building had received its death 
blow before a single society was organized ! 
Trade‘unions came as the result of high tariff 
and speculations of capitalists. The working 
men of this country were hounded on to it. 
Labor should always be the handmaid of capi- 
tal, and the two great interests should go hand 
in hand, one balancing the other, and working 
harmoniously together. But capital and capi- 
talists are always aggressive and oppressive 
when they can and dare. Labor always bears its 
assaults until it can’ bear them no longer; and 
when it asks relief or organizes or attempts to 
organize to repel such assaults by demanding 
pecuniary remuneration commensurate with 
capital, then the ery of “Conspiracy P? ‘Con- 
spiracy |’? ig raised; and oftentimes the capi- 
talists have gone so far as to arrest the artisans 
who have combined together to demand higher 
wages. Indeed, in the State of New York the 
Republican party have kept a law upon our 
statute-books for a number of years past mak- 
ing: any attempt on the part of workingmen 
who should combine together to get higher 
wages for themselves and craftsmen a crime 
punishable with fine and imprisonment; and 
it was not until this winter, when a Demo- 
cratic Legislature repealed the law, that: the 
foul blot was wiped out. When capitalists 
buy all the flour in the land, raising the price 
per barrel from six dollars to sixteen dollars ; 
when all the corn is bought up and stored; 
when speculators: gamble in beef and pork, 
and control the entire provision market, 
quadruple the price per pound of all the 
laborer and the mechanice buys to eat, not one 
word is’ said, no ery of conspiracy is heard. 
Oh, no; thisis all legitimate trade! ‘Tho news- 
papers shout out, ‘Good times!?? + Prosper- 
ous country!’? It matters not if the poor 
man’s family suffer for want of bread owing to 
the high price of flour. No one desires: to 
indict the wicked conspirators; but if the 
butchers or bakers, the men who butcher the 
cattle or bake the flour, combine and demand 
higher wages, they, forsooth, are criminals. 
T think trade unions just and proper. If can- 
ning and designing men sometimes direct these 
organizations from their proper channels to 
serve their personal ends, it is no fault of the 
noble purpose for which they were formed. 
There can be no nobler object, no loftier am- 
bition among men than their banding together 
to’ aid and protect cach other, to fix a price 
upon the labor of their hands, and -firmly ree 
solve that that which they have carned by toil 
shall not be wrang from them by fraud ! 

Trade unions are not of to-day nor yester- 
day; they have an antiquity greater than the 
Bible. ‘Phe ancient order of Free Masons, now 
known throughout Christendom, was formed 
by master mechanics long before the sacred 
Seriptures were written. <= 6 : 

EIGHT-MOUR LAW. | | 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I will refet to that trouble- 
some question—the eight-hourlaw. This ques- 
tion has caused much debate in these Halls, 


The committee having the matter in charge 
refuse to report. This House has refused to 
entertain any resolution calling upon them so 
to-do. Two. resolutions offered at different 
times by colleagues, both Democrats, [Mr. 
Cox and Mr. Maya, ] have been voted down. 
T will not speak for my party in the matter, 
but I will speak for my State when I say 1 am 
in favor of the eight-hour law, and am happy 
to inform the gentlemen that the great State 
of New York, now under Democratic control, 
afier repealing the conspiracy laws, have passed 
the eight-hour law. I think that eight hours 
a day is long enough for any human being, 
white or black, male or female, to labor. I 
refer now to our workshops and factories. I 
do not mean to apply this rule to agricultural 
or domestic pursuits, or any out-door employ- 
ment where the work depends upon the state 
of the weather, as occurs in seed-time and 
harvest; but eight hours a day, day after day, 
is enough to toil. The old plan of laboring, 
from the rising of the sun to the setting thereof, 
isa relic of barbarism, only fitted to serfdom 
and slavery. .Those dark days of want and 
toil, when the poor man had to eat his break- 


fast by candle-light in the early. morning, then, 


at noon to pick with his fingers his cold dinner 
out of a tin pail and wash it down with a cup 
of cold coffee, and then to eat his supper at his 
bedtime, thanks to enlightenment, freedom, 
and trade unions, are fast passing away, and 
before the eve of the nineteenth century will 
belong to the dead past! I hope the working- 
men of this country will agitate this question 
far and wide throughout this land, and that 
their wholesome example will find followers 
throughout the world, until nowhere can be 
found a being in the image of his Maker who 
shall be like unto a beast of burden! 

An American mechanic, Mr. Speaker, can 
accomplish as much in eight hours as most of 
Europeans can in ten hours; and this is uni- 
versally acknowledged. It cannot be urged 
successfully that this will interfere with any of 
the trades, for if the eight-hour system is 
adopted as law there will be none of the loiter- 
ing and idling that was so much practiced 
under the old system of ten hours. The time 
must be spent in active labor; men will be 
expected to work and must work or the system 
will be brought into disrepute, and the very 
men for whose benefit it was intended will ask 
for its repeal. ‘The employé must make his 
labor profitable to the employer or there will 
be no employment. ‘Lhe whole system regu- 
lates itself It must of necessity be reciprocal 
as regards pecuniary profits—a striking exam- 
pleis afforded us in the building of ships, when 
there was no profit tobe had for the capitalist 
there were no more ships built. 


Income Tax. 


LUMARKS OF HON. JOHN D. STILES, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix rue HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 2, 1870, 
The Hduse having under consideration the question 
of reénacting the law to tax incomes. 

Mr. STILES. Mr. Speaker, Iam the only 
member of this body that voted against this 
taxin the Thirty-Seventh Congress when it first 
became a law. Out of the ten that then pro- 
tested against it I am the only one that holds 
a seat in this Congress. I was satisfied it was 
wrong then, and time has strengthened. my 
first convictions of its inequality and injustice. 
It was passed during the war as a war measure, 
as a necessity. It was an odious tax in the be- 
ginning, and has continued to be so ever since. 
The people submitted to it in the firm belief 
that when the war ended this sort of taxation 
should cease. They had a right to so believe. 


Congress plighted the faith of this Government 
to the people that at this time this inquisito- 
rial, unequal, unjust system of taxation should 
die a natural death. And Congress, as if anti- 
cipating popular condemnation, limited its 
operation and existence. Iread from the law: 

“The taxes on incomes herein imposed shall be 
levied on the Ist day of March, and be due and pay- 
abic on or before the 30th day of April in each year 
until and including the year 1870, and no longer.” 

The time for the duration of this tax has 
expired by its own limitation. Unlike any 
other kind of taxation imposed upon the peo- 
ple, it has breathed ontits existence. And you 
propose to reénact it, to breathe into it new 
life. And, sir, you propose to do so in direct, 
absolute violation of a contract made with the 
tax-paying people of this country. I ask, in 
the name of the people, whether they have not 
aright to complain, to protest against such a 
violation of asolemn covenant? Untilthe year 
1870, and ‘‘no longer,” is your contract. Bat, 
sir, if there had been no plighted faith upon 
your part, common justice requires that in the 
reduction of taxes this odious law should never 
be reénacted. : 

It is the most expensive kind of taxation. It 
isestimated that less than three hundred thou- 
sand people pay the whole of the $30,000,000 
raised by incomes. We need no more to con- 
vince any man who is disposed to be just thai 


the tax is unequal in its operations. Thou- 
sands escape its provisions. I know it is 
claimed that the rich men pay this tax. Not 


so. The rich generally pay none. The poorer 
classes always pay the taxes. J am in favor 
of its absolute, unconditional repeal, because 
it creates a horde of officers who are eating out 
the very substance of the people. This tax 
requires twenty-six hundred and seventy-one 
assessors and assistant assessors for its assess- 
ment. In addition to this there are collectors 
and hundreds of clerks in the different depart- 
ments of the Treasury whose sole business 
relates to the assessment and collection of 
incomes. It supports an army of Radical 
office-holders, whose main business, aside from 
their official duties, is interference in elections. 

Aside from all that, it exposes to the public 
gaze the financial condition of every business 
man who is honest enough to comply with its 
monstrous exactions. Drying in its character, 
a man is required under solemn oath to dis- 
close all the sources of income, from what- 
ever cause, and give an annual account of his 
business, showing in many cases his misfor- 
tunes and reverses. The watchful creditor 
glances at the report, and failing to see rapid 
success in business, withdraws his aid, and 
bankruptcy and ruin reaches many an honest 
man, and blasts forever the hopes, joys, and 
comforts of many a happy home. 

The horrors of such an anti-American law 
as this should be condemned now, and should 
be blotted from our statutes as a relic of bar- 
barism. ‘There is no necessity for this inquis- 
itorial rule to obtain revenue. According to 
official reports $410,000,000 have been collected 
from all sources during this fiscal year. With 
an economical administration of the Govern- 
ment you can dispense with this tax, and also 
with that other obnoxious part of your bill— 
the stamp tax—and yet pay the interest of the 
public debt, and as gradually as is expedient 
reduce the principal of the public debt. Repeal 
your stamp duties. I have voted against them, 
and shall vote against any bill containing such 
odious features. Our ancestors suffered the 
horrors and persecutions of a stamp tax, and 
some now living have not forgotten the odium 
of the stamp act of other days. Strip your bill 
of all these objectionable features, and our 
constituents will rejoice with us in the return 
of better times. 

The popular voice and the public press 
everywhere clamor for-the repeal of all these 
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taxes. Retain them in your bill and you will 
meet the merited rebuke of a deceived, tax- 
ridden people in all sections of this Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, I remember well eight years 
ago when the first tax bill passed this House. 
It was just in advance of the congressional 
elections. But few men could be found here 
to vote against that bill. I had. the honor to 
be one of that number. Condemnation almost 
amounting to persecution followed, by a por- 
tion of my political foes. Upon that vote I 
received the cordial approval of my friends, 
and was returned here with a crushing major- 
ity. Years full of eventful lessons have passed, 
and the same confiding people have again 
placed me here to represent their varied and 
important interests. 

I shall repeat that voteto-day. Relying upon 
the discriminating justice of my people my vote 
shall be on the record against taxation in all 
the forms you have proposed. And in all the 
legislation of this Congress I shall vote, in the 
interest of economy, against all measures to 
build up the rich at the expense of the middle 
and poorer classes of the country. I shall 
never cast my vote in favor of the creation of 
irresponsible, prying Government agents, but 
always shall favor a reduction of expenses, a 
reduction of indolent, intermeddling employés 
and hangers-on to the public Treasury.. 

Further, I shall vote against every attempt of 
this Administration and this Congress to place 
upon my constituents useless and onerous bur- 
dens for the purpose of creating a fund out of 
which the Radical party hope to carry popular 
elections. very form and shape in which you 
seek to retain your power shall protest against 
in speech, and record myself against by my 
vote. 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. A. GRISWOLD, 
Of NEW YORK, 
In rus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 3, 1870, 
On the bill QI. R. No. 2045) to reduce internal taxes 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to present to the House, and place upon the 
record, an objection to the revival or contin- 
uance of the internal revenue taxes as proposed 
by this bill, which has not, as [am aware, been 
distinctly raised during this debate. And Ido 
this rather for the purpose of entering my pro- 
test to the reénactment of these laws than with 
the expectation that I shall at this time mate- 
rially influence action upon the proposed 
measure. 


By the third clause of section two, article |; 


one, of the Constitution of the United States, 
it is declared that— 

“Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States which may be in- 
cluded within this Union, according to their respect- 
ivenumbers, which shall be determined by adding to 
the whole number of free persons, including those 
bound to service for a term of years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other persons.” 

From the provision of the Coustitation re- 
ferred toitis plain that all direct taxes imposed 
by the General Government must be appor- 
tioned among the several States of the Union 
as the Representativesin this House are appor- 
tioned, that is, according to the last census or 
enumeration of the inhabitants of all the States, 
to be determined on the basis of that provision. 

tepresentatives and direct taxes imposed by 
the General Government must be apportioned 
among the several States upon the same basis, 
the actual number of inhabitants, with the 
qualifications made by that provision. This 
being a provision of the organic law of the 
Government prescribing the basis and limiting 
the manner of imposing direct taxes by this 
Government, of conrse any other mode or basis 


of imposing such taxes by Congress is without 
authority and in violation of the Constitution. 

It cannot be doubted, then, that the only 
question under this provision, whether Con- 
gress has authority to impose these taxes in the 
manner and upon the basis proposed, is, are 
these direct taxes within the meaning of the 
framers of the Federal Constitution? Subse- 
quently, in section eight of the same article, 
under the words ‘ Congress shall have power,” 
we find what was intended as a full enumera- 
tion of all the powers of Congress. Among 
these are, ‘‘first, to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises ;’’ to borrow money, to reg- 
ulate commerce, establish a uniform rule of 
naturalization, coin money, declare war, raise 
and support armies, &c. 

These grants are in many cases general and 
without limitation. Under the general lan- 
guage quoted of the first clause of this section 
it would perhaps be plain that Congress would 
have power to impose and collect taxes as pro- 
posed by this bill. But knowing that the 
grants of power in the Constitution to Con- 
gress and other branches of the Federal Goy- 
ernment were in many cases too general, too 
broad, not only the Convention which framed 
it at the time, but the people afterward, made 
express and positive limitations to these pro- 
visions. And thus in the original Constitution, 
immediately after section eight, which contains 
the provision last referred to, comes section 
nine, containing solcly provisions defining and 
limiting the powers of Congress as granted 
expressly or by implication in the eighth sec- 
tion. 

The fourth clause of the ninth section is as 
follows: 

“No capitation or other direct tax shall bo laid 
unless in proportion to the census or cnumeration 
hereinbefore directed to be taken.” 

Here we have for the purpose of a limita- 
tion of the eighth section a substantial repeti- 
tion of the third clause of section two, the 
same provision that the enumeration of the 
inhabitants of the several States shall be the 
only basis of apportionment of direct taxes, 
and this provision in the ninth section is mani- 
festly inserted for the sole purpose of qualify- 
ing and limiting the provision quoted in the 
eighthsection, immediately preceding. Clearly 
the only question under the provisions referred 
to is, are these direct taxes, as proposed to be 
levied and collected by this bill? Ifso, Con- 
gress has no right to impose them, because 
they are not apportioned according to the basis 
of representation or the actual enumeration of 
the inhabitants of the several States. 

Are taxesso imposed direct taxes within the 
meaning of these provisions? This question, 
I believe, has never been determined in any 
well-considered case by the court of last resort, 
and is therefore open to comment and consid- 
eration. A tax per capita is conceded to be 
a direct tax. It is not only stated on high 
authority, but has been decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that a tax on lands 
and houses is a direct tax. (Story’s Com., 
sec. 954; Hylton vs. United States, 3 Dallas, 
171; Loughborough vs. Blake, 5 Wheaton, 317, 
825.) Can any one draw the line of distinc- 
tion as to direct and indirect taxes between 
those assessed against me on account of the 
watch, or carriage, or the $1,000in cash which 
J have and the land or house Lown? It is true, 
the former is personal and the latter real estate ; 
bat the Constitution makes no such distinction. 
Is not the tax in the one case as direct as the 
other? In either case the tax is assessed by 
the Government on account of my property, 
and paid over directly by me to its agent. 

In this respect the income tax and most, if 
not all, the taxes provided for in this bill are 
as direct as any tax of any nature can be. 
The word ‘direct’ would naturally seem to 
| have been used in contradistinction to indirect; 


and that a direct tax was meant, one assessed 
upon and paid by the person who ultimately 
had to pay it directly to the Government, and 
to distinguish it from an indirect tax, like a duty 
ortax on importations, or by way of the tariff, 
which is paid by the consumer, not directly, 
but indirectly, to the Government, I believe 
the history of the times immediately preceding 
the adoption of the Constitution will show that 
the people of the United States, as well as the 
liberal class of Great Britain, were particularly 
hostile to this peculiarly English mode of tax- 
ation. Burns about this time described the 
devil as ‘“‘running awa with the exciseman.” 

The statesmen who framed the Constitution 
were sedulous to guard against the partial and 
unfair mode of taxation which this system, if 
authorized, might lead to, and to clearly define 
the manner in which the burdens of taxation 
should be imposed on the several States for 
the support of the General Government. Upon 
this theory, and under this system, Congress 
may tax only the growers of cotton, or, on the 
other hand, only the manufacturers of woolen 
and cotton fabrics, In either case, you might 
impose all the burdens of supporting the Gov- 
ernment upon the people of a minority of the 
States, as we see by this bill it is proposed to 
retain, or impose the tax upon certain classes 
and particular kinds of business or property, 
according to the judgment, interests, or caprice 
of the committee and Congress. 

Again, upon this theory Congress may tax 
particular classes or kinds of business out of 
existence, Take, for instance, the paragraph 
in this bill taxing proprietors of places of 
amusement $200 each. Under this provision 
theaters, the annual rental of many of which 
may be and is from twenty-five te one hundred 
thousand dollars, are taxed but $200, which 
is substantially no tax at all, while the village 
halls used throughout the country by the peo- 
ple as places of recreation, entertainment, or 
amusement, the annual rental of which are 
generally from one to five hundred dollars 
each, are entirely closed, taxed out of exist- 
ence. 

it may be well for public morals to pro- 
hibit these small places of amusement or enter- 
tainment of the people. I see it stated that 
some of the proprietors of the large theaters 
appeared before the committee upon this sub- 
ject. Linfer that the other class referred to 
were not so represented there. I maintain 
that the people have made neither the com- 
mittee or Congress their censors, as would 
seem by most of the provisions of this bill to 
be supposed. It is true thatwe are all familiar 
with the practice of the States in requiring 
licenses to be taken out and special taxes to 
be paid to the State by those engaged in par- 
ticular kinds of business, such as the excise 
laws as to liquor-dealers, hotel-keepers, shows, 
jugglers, &c., but these are matters peculiarly 
of separate State polity and jurisdiction. 

It must be remembered that it is clearly 
determined and established by repeated decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States that the restrictions in the Federal Con- 
stitution which have been referred to are only 
restraints upon the General Government and 
the powers of Congress, and have no applica- 
tion to the State governments. Those matters 
were left and intended to be left solely to the 
jurisdiction of the States. 

I am aware that it may be said that Congress 
enacted these laws eight or ten years since, and 
that we have continued under them since 
without bringing the question before the court 
having ultimate power to determine it; but 
the same thing might a short time since have 
been said as to the legal-tender act, the in- 
demnity acts, and many other measures ol 
Congress for the last ten years, which have 
been lately declared utterly void by the supreme 
judicial tribunal of this Government. 
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J have not, for want of time and. opportun- 
ity, designed to make.an argument, but rather 
to present for consideration objections to the 
provisions of this. bill: not conspicuously pre- 
sented by others. For reasons which I have 
stated, as well as those given by other gentle- 
men; here, J am opposed to this entire system 
of taxation by the Federal Government. 


Income Tax. 


REMARKS OF HON. B. WINCHESTER, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
Ty rue HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
; June 2, 1870, 
On the bill (H. R, No. 2045) to reduce internal taxes, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr, WINCHESTER, Mr, Speaker, ihe re- 
vision of the tariff and a reduction of internal 
taxation are measures which have been loudly 
called for by the condition of the country, but 
us yet have received no response. We are 
more heavily taxed than the people of any other 
country in the world. Not even those nations 
of Europe which have been piling up enormous 
national debts for centuries, through ambitious 
and dynastic wars, and which have to support 
extensive monarchical Governments and aris- 
iocracies, are burdened as is this young Repub- 
lic. We have paid into the Treasury since 1865 
$1,900,000,000, ‘The extent and atrocity of the 
taxation which has thus called upon the labor- 
ing masses for the product of their sweat and 
labor to maintian an extravagant and corrupt 
Government defies comment. It has placed 
over us an army of’ spies, detectives, assessors, 
and collectors, who meet ns at every corner of 
the streets and in every avenue of business. No 
portion of this burden has been more odious, 
oppressive, and demoralizing in its influence 
than that. known as the income tax. 

No tax ever imposed has been. regarded by 
the people s8 more obnoxious since the estab- 
lishment of free government, unless it be our 
iniquitous tarif; which limits the amount and 
quality of the food and raiment of the consumer 
for the benefit.of a few producers. Iwas gen- 
erally believed and hoped that by limitation in 
the Jaw this. tax would cease in tho present 
year, 1870; bnt rather than displace the hungry 
harpies who feed upon this brauch of the rev- 
enue its continuance was secured by a forced 
construction, and we are now asked to rednact 
a law scarcely less execrated than was the 
stamp and tea acts of George LH by our fathers, 
‘The great mass of the people are for the repeal 
of the ingome tax, its entire and absolute re- 
peal. ‘The President in his message partially 
recognizes this fact when he urges its redus- 
tion to three per cent. and its expiration in 
three years. This tax is an exotic transplanted 
here irom the British system of finance, and 
from its inquisitorial scrutiny is unsuited to our 
circumstances and inconsistent with the per- 
sonal liberty of the citizen. It should never 
be resorted to except under the presence of 
unusual and extraordinary necessities of State. 
Tt is the most fruitful source of frand ever 
devised ; it is unfair; it is a direct provocation 
of, perjury; it is levied. upon the few at the 
expense of the whole; it creates spies on the 
most confidential business transactions, and 
maintains them at the public cost; it is care- 
lessly assessed, partially collected, and ocea- 
sions national demoralization more than any 
aud all other schemes of taxation. This tax 
was lirst introduced by Mr. Pittin 1798, when 
the alliance with. Russia against Napoleon 
greatly increased the pecuniary burdens of the 
war. Noincome under sixty pounds was to pay 
»ny duty ; those under £105 wereto pay twoand 
« half per cent., and above £200 ten per cent. 
Chis continued until after the peace of Paris, 
when Lord Castlereagh found himself obliged 
to give way.to popular clamor for a modifica- 


tion, The advocates of the tax in this country 
have been led astray by the British precedent. 
Examination shows that it-was always brought 
forward with apologies, and to-day its unpop- 
ularity and odiousness in the place of its birth 
is illustrated in the remark of Mr. Bright, when 
he denounced itas “hateful beyond all others.” 

The admissions of Sir Robert Peel, who 
revived the income tax in 1842, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, who is more responsible than any other 
man for its continuance, suffice to show that it 
is far from being accepted in England asa just, 
wholesome, or equitable tax; but that though 
fair in appearance, though just in theory, it is 
in practice essentially unjust and oppressive. I 
desire for a moment to call attention to the 
opinion ofthese statesmen, whose early opinions 
are frequently sought to sustain this measure. 
We have Sir Robert Peel, who in 1842 was 
forced to support its revival against his own 
previous aud simultaneous declarations, an- 
nouncing in his speeches of February 27, 1884, 
and April 19, 1838: 


“If I could bring myself to think that it would be 
desirable or expedient in the present stato of the 
country to impose such a tax, I might be induced to 
go along with him on the present occasion; but dep- 
recating as Ido above all things the reimposition 
in times of peace of such an in uisitorial tax, with- 
out the most serious and. overwhelming necessity, I 
can neither adopt the proposal nor act on the pro- 
posal af tho honorable membor.’”’—Speech, February 


WI think tho noblo lord has dono wellin not pro- 
posing an income tax. Nothing buta case of extreme 
necessity can justify Parliament in subjecting tho 
people of this country to the inquisitorial process that 
must bo resorted to in order to render that impost 
productive.” * * =  & “Sucha tax is a 
great resourco in timo of necessity; and therefore 
Lam unwilling, by establishing tho offensive inqui- 
sition by which it must be accompanicd, to creato 
such an odium against it as may render it almost 
impracticable to resort to it in time of extrome neces- 
sity.’’—Speech, April 19, 1833, 

Mr, Gladstone admits the impolicy of mak- 
ing the income tax a permanent part of the 
fiscal system, and only defended its continu- 
ance on its necessity as a means of carrying on 
and perfecting the free-trade reform, and its 
importance as a resource in great emergencies. 
He likened it to the reserve of an army, which 
participates in the batule only when its fortunes 
reaches a desperate pass. He says : 

Sir, tho general viows ofher Majesty’s Government 
with respect to the income tax are these: that it is 
an engino of gigantic power for national purposes: 
but at tho same timo there are circumstances attend ~ 
ing its operation which mako it difficult, perhaps 
impossiblo, at any rato in our opinion not desirable, 
to maintain it as a portion of tho permanent and 
ordinary revenue of the country. ‘Tho public feoling 
ofits inequality isa fact most important in itself, 
Tho inquisition it entails ig a most serious disad- 
vantage, and tho frauds to which it leads are an 
cvil such as it is not possible to characterize in torms 
too strong.” 

lt is seen that even in the country whose 
circumstances are most favorable to it, and 
where it works the least injustice, it isregarded 
by its most ardent friends as an exceptional 
measure; to be resorted to only when all other 
resources fail. 

‘The advocates of this tax claim that it only 
falls upon the rich. his isa mistake. ‘The 
oflicial statement made before the Committee 
of Ways and Means showed that out of a pop- 
ulation of forty millions there were about two 
hundred and seventy-two thousand who paid 
this tax. The classification is as follows: 


Whole No. Tax income, Tax on each, 
107,000.. ws $400 0r less $20 
69,184 - 500@1,000 25@50 

41,195., 1,000@ 2.000 50@100 

45.000.. 2.050@4,000 100@200 

9,464.. 4,000 and over 200 and over 


The total number of persons in this classifi- 
cation who pay $100 and under that amount 
exceeds two hundred and eighteen thousand, 
and one hundred and seven thousand pay only 
twenty dollars or less a year. Are those pay- 
ing these moderate contributions to be called 
rich? Yet they pay four fifths of this unequal 
tax. The namber of wealthy men who are 
embraced is less than ten thousand, while over 


two hundred thousand with incomes barely 
sufficient to sustain their families are burdened 
with a tax which virtually takes bread out of 
the. mouths of their children. 

It cannot be disputed that the pressure of this 
‘tax is felt most keenly by men of moderate 
means, who are the body of the people, and 
among them most of all by those of fixed in- 
comes, and those who live upon salaries derived 
from others. 

During the last fisesl year there were col- 
lected from this source $34,000,000, of which 
only $9,000,000 were paid by corporations, 
the remaining $25,000,000 coming directly out 
of the incomes of the people and chiefly from 
the earnings of labor. The heavy percentage 
is a great temptation to moneyed corpora- 
tions, who too frequently manage to evade 
much of the burden that. the law ostensibly 
imposes. It falls with oppressive severity upon 
the farmer, the mechanic, the clerk, and small 
business men. It forces from them a large 
revenue which should -be obtained from the 
wealthy classes and from the people at large. 
The wealth of the nation, which is invested 
in property now paying no income, but which 
every year increases in value, escapes with no 
tax at all. 

Sir, there is no tax which is so generally 
abhorred, and which falls so oppressively upon 
the people, as this direct tax upon incomes, 
The widow or minor living on a fixed income 
has no chance to escape, and the salaried man 
in the city, though he earn barely enough to 
support his family, is compelled to pay not only 
his own income, but a part of his landlord’s, 
his butcher’s, and his baker's. To him the 
pretended exemption is a crucl mockery. It 
is not true that it is a tax which places tho rich 
man upon the same footing with the poor. It 
is most borne by those least able to bear it. It 
reaches wages and salaries, and smali sums 
invested for the support of the aged and infirm 
and widows and orphans. It is exceedingly 
onerous upon this class more especially, be- 
cause it is all paid in one sum, whereas the 
indirect taxes are all paid in small and easy 
payments whenever a purchase is made. But 
this tax falls in one heavy mass, very embar- 
rassing and frequently distressing to people of 
small means. Itisclaimed that this tax operates 
only on profits, and not on consumption. 

But, sir, is it not as much a tax on consump- 
tion as customs duties. Income must be de- 
rived from some form of property in general, or 
from some trade or profession-that produces it. 
Is it not true at last that the person who pays 
it puts it on to the property or to the means 
from which he derives his income? Does not 
the landlord in proportion advance his rents? 
Does not the farmer enhance the price of his 
products? So of the merchant and every one 
who pays an income tax and is engaged in 
business of any character. Thus in the end all 
taxes, except a direct tax on property, which 
is only levied by the States, and not by the Gen- 
eral Government, come outof the consumers. 
Again, sir, this tax is a plain and glaring in- 
fringement of the Constitution. It is as direct 
a tax as was ever imposed. The Constitution 
requires all direct taxes to be apportioned 
among the several States on the basis of pop- 
ulation. In the second section of the first 
article of that instrument we find that— 


_ ‘Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
ticned among the several States which may bo in- 
cluded within this Union, according to their respect- 
ive numbers.” 


Who can gainsay that it is a palpable viola- 
tion of this clause, not being collected in the 
manner and way the Constitution prescribes? 
Who can doubt that it is a direct tax? A poll 
tax or a land tax could not be more so. All 
men are not voters nor land-owners,-and all 
men do not have incomes. There is no dif 


ference in that respect. They. stand on the 
same basis. The Supreme Court has decided 
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that a poll tax and a land tax must be appor- 
tioned and laid according to the section which 
I have cited. If Congress can tax a part of 
the income of land, why can it not tax the whole 
ofitsincome? And if it exempts from taxa- 
tion land of a certain yielding value, does it not 
charge the residue of the land of a larger yield 
with that portion of the tax which the lands of 
less yielding value wonld have contributed? 
Sir, a violation of rights, public or private, 
by indirection, is the most culpable and dan- 
gerous, because the most insidious form of 
tyranny. 

Tn 1863 Sir Morton Peto published a work 
entitled, Taxation: its Levyand Expenditure, 
Past and Future. This work abounds in val- 
uable statistics and information. He expresses 
a correct sentiment when he says that the 
income tax ‘‘is felt to be an obnoxious and a 
grievous tax,” and that ‘it presses upon the 
struggling man, who is compelled to maintain 
what is called appearances, in a far greater 
degree than it affects the wealthy man, the bulk 
of whose property is scarcely affected by the 
charge.’’ We also ascertain from this work 
that Mr. Joseph Hume, the eminent econo- 
mist, obtained the appointment of a committee 
of the House of Commons to inquire into the 
income tax. Mr. Hume was the chairmanand 
made an able report, in which he said, that— 

“The income tax in its present inequality cannot 
be made a permanent tax. The inquiry establishes 
the truth of the public judgment of its injustice.” 

Such has been the concurrent opinion of all 
the great masters of economical statistics. We 
find that McCulloch, the highest authority in 
the English language upon such questions, in 
his work published in 1845, entitled A Trea- 
tise on the Principles and Practical Influence 
of Taxation and the Funding System, gives 
his opinion of this tax in this manner: 

“It is true that an income tax is, at first sight, 
apparently the fairest of all taxes. It seems to make 
every one contribute to the wants of the State in 
proportion to the revenue which he enjoys under its 
protection, while, by falling equally on all, it occa- 
rions no change in the distribution of capital, or in 
ihe natural direction of industry, and has no influ- 
cneeoverprices.? = * * = * “An income 
tax would no doubt have the supposed effects were 
it possible fairly to assess it. But the practical diffi- 
culties in the way of its fair assessment are not of a 
sort that can be overcome. And the truth is that 
taxes on income, though theoretically equal, are in 
their practical operation most unequal and vexa- 
tious.” — Pages 124, 125. 

Sir, this tax is a part of the wild, revòlu- 
tionary, and dangerous legislation incident to 
tberecent war, and the public urgently demands 
its abolition. tis a tax on labor, tithing the 
bread earned by the clerk, the mechanic, or 
the professional man for his children, and is an 
abominable extortion, Its continuance under 
the present circumstances, with revenues ex- 
ceeding the most extravagant demands of a 
prodigal Government, is an atrocious and inde- 
fensible wrong. Let the taxes, if you please, 
be placed on the fixed incomes of accumulated 
capital, and let the bondholders pay a just pro- 
portion of the profits of theirinvestments. Sir, 
the French writer Dupuynode expresses the 
judgment of science and statesmanship against 
this form of tax when he declares it to be “a 
detestable tribute in which every principle of 
sound government is violated and every rale of 
taxation is set at naught.” 


Fifteenth Amendment. 
SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS SWANN, 


OF MARYLAND, 
Ix tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 27, 1870, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 1293) to enforce the right of 


citizens of the United States to vote in the several 
States of this Union, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SWANN. Mr. Speaker, the intolerant 
spirit which has induced the Republican party ! 


to hasten the passage of this bill, with only one 
hour and a half allowed on this side of the 
House for the discussion of its extraordinary 
provisions, cannot fail to produce a profound 
sensation throughout the country. It is the 
forlorn hope of desperate men engaged in a 
fruitless struggle. With a Constitution obso- 
lete, or nearly so ; with States deprived of their 
powers; with labor and industry and commerce 
and manufactures prostrate everywhere; with 
the finances deranged ; with the Treasury riot- 
ing in bonds aud gold, as if, under the delusive 
pretext of reducing the public debt before its 
maturity, to mock the sufferings of an oppressed 
and tax-ridden people, it is the crowning effort 
of long-continued and systematized usurpa- 
tion to perpetuate power in the hands of a sink- 
ing party, and to make Congress the break- 
water, by forced legislation, to shield them from 
an indignant public sentiment, by giving the 
color of authority to their illegal acts. 

The bill which I am about to discuss pre- 
sents two important and startling features. It 
assumes— 

1. That the negro, who has been invested 
with the right of suffrage, is more to be re- 
garded in the legislation of Congress than the 
white man who formed this Government; thus 
drawing an invidious and degrading distinction 
between the races, in disparagement of the 
white race, who constitute nine tenths of your 
whole population ; and 

2. That the power to regulate suffrage by the 
States, a recognized principle in the past work- 
ing of our republican system, and never here- 
tofore claimed by Congress, is no longer a 
function of “the States and the people,” and 
will never be so recognized so long as the 
ascendency of the dominant party is assured. 

The Constitution provides, in article nine of 
the amendments, that— 

“The enumeration in this Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people.” 

And in article ten— 

“That the powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 

Will any gentleman on the other side of the 
House undertake to point out to me in what 
clause of this grant of enumerated powers the 
power to regulate suffrage within the States 
was ever parted with by ‘‘the States or the 
people?’’ 

This is a bill, disguise it as you may, estab- 
lishing the supremacy of the negro race in all 
future elections. It isa law elevating the negro 
by forced legislation, and degrading the white 
man. It draws a line of separation between 
them, and awakens a spirit of jealousy and 
antagonism which no one can view without 
regret. Itis the first step in the inauguration 
of a war of races, the natural sequence of the 
unconstitutional measures which have culmin- 
ated in this enforcement act, and which the 
thinking masses of this country have looked to 
with so much concern since the present dom- 
inant party came into power. In erecting the 
negro race into a privileged class, as you have 
done in this bill; in clothing them with the 
unlimited and unheard-of power to throw white 
men into prison who may incur their displeas- 
ure or stand in the way of Radical advance- 
ment; in sacrificing the whole power of the 
States for their exclusive benefit, thus virtually 
subverting your form of government, you have 
placed that unfortunate race in a position which 
may develop its bitter fruits sooner than you 
anticipate. This Government is more import- 
ant to us than any privileges you can confer 
upon the colored race. . 

The Anglo-Saxon race will not tamely sub- 
mit to degradation, Fhey will protest, and con- 
tinue to protest, This you know from the his- 
tory of the past, in crises far less exciting than 


I 
i 


| those which we have a right to expectfrom soma 


of the features in this bill. They will claim to 
hold this country and this whole continent in 
the interest of the white race. When you place 
the negro in deadly antagonism to the white 
man you seal his fate pol:tically and in every 
other way, and deprive him of sympathies which 
have been freely accorded to him by all parties 
heretofore. We have given him freedom and 
the untrammeled exercise of all the rights and 
privileges that we enjoy. But when you place 
him in invidious relations with the white race 
and convert these sympathies into open hostil- 
ity, as you have done in this bill, you must 
assume the whole responsibility of your incon- 
siderate and ill-advised action. You may con- 
tinue fora brief space your lease of power; but 
the poor negro, after all, for whom you profess 
such unbounded love and sympathy, will pay 
the penalty of your rashness. 

My honorable friend from Indiana, [Mr. 
Kerr, | in his reply to the gentleman from Ohio, 
alludes to the fact that there are twenty-three 
sections in this bill, twenty-one of which relate 
to powers and purposes outside both of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth articles of amendment. 
When the fourteenth amendment was adopted, 
with the clause attached ‘‘ that Congress shall 
have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation,” I confess, Mr. Speaker, that I 
foresaw all that is contained in this bill in re- 
gard to the assumed power of Congress to reg- 
ulate and control suffrage within the States. 
This clause wag so vague and indefinite that it 
bore upon its face the evidence of the stupend- 
ous usurpation which it was designed to perpe- 
trate. However it may have startled my friend 
from Indiana, it was no surprise to me. It was 
part of the settled policy of the progressionists 
to centralize power in the hands of Congress, 
and to holdin check, under color of its author- 
ity, the constitutional powers always hereto- 
fore exercised by the States. 

The whole scope of the words ‘ appropriate 
legislation,’’ limited by their fair and constitu- 
tional interpretation, was to establish the right 
of citizens of the United States to vote with- 
out reference to race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude, The fifteenth amendment. 
has never been tested in its practical working 
in any State, nor is it competent to assume 
that resistance would be made to its provisions, 
When the laws regulating suffrage have been 
violated heretofore the subject has been re- 
ferred to the local Legislatures or to the State 
tribunals for remedy. It was a subject that 
belonged to the States, and not to the Federal 
Government. The fifteenth amendment, after 
it became part of the Constitution, was bind- 
ing upon all the States and upon the courts 
throughout the country. I do not mean to 
commit myself to the irregular mode of itg 
adoption, or the palpable usurpation and da- 
ress in which it had its origin ; but-it comes to 
us with the form of law, and as such cannot 
be ignored. So far, then, as the rights of the 
colored population were involved, the prohibi- 
tion in this fifteenth amendment was complete 
in itself without the necessity of affirmative or 
penal legislation on the part of Congress. 

But in the construction of this bill the people 
of the whole country have been treated as ina 
state of insurrection against the laws, unworthy 
of trnst, and only to be dealt with ander the 
terror of excessive punitive enactments. The 
innocent and the guilty, if there be any guilty, 


i are made to suffer under the rigors of this 


extraordinary legislation. The negro stands 
prominently in the foreground. ‘Tosecure his 
vote and influence in perpetuating Republican 
rule the whole machinery of the Government 
is assailed and pronounced defective, the pow- 
ers of the States are ruthlessly invaded, State 


; tribunals are legislated ont of existence, except 


in cases where cumalative safeguards may be 
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needed to complete the work. In striking down 
the power and jurisdiction of the State courts 
and transferring the same to the district.courts 
of the United States in all. the issues. arising 
under this bill, we not only correct no abuse 
that. has heretofore been complained of as 
resulting from. local. prejudice or. partisan re- 
straint, but introduce an element: still more 
exclusive. and- dangerous in its tendencies, 
deriving its origin from. the dominant. party, 
and in the closest sympathy and fraterniza- 
tion with the Federal arm in its war upon the 
States... ; 

The right to regulate suffrage by the States 
is a fundamental principle ofthis Government. 
‘There is nothing in the enumerated powers del- 
egated by the Constitution which deprives the 
people of this right. The only limitation to 
this. power will be found in article one, section 
four of the Constitution, which delegates to 
Congress the power. to make or alter any reg- 
ulations made by a State, prescribing the time, 
place, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
except as to the place of choosing Senators, 
This is the whole power which Congress is 
authorized to exercise over it. The Consti- 
tution admits of no latitude of construction 
which could in any way enlarge or modify it. 
This reservation was so fundamental as to pro- 
sent the only barrier between a republican and 
consolidated form of government. The Con- 
stitution was formed by. the States, deriving 
their powers directly from the people, and act- 
ing as their authorized and immediate repre- 
sentatives, and if they reserved to themselves 
any attribute of sovereignty whatever it was 
to regulate suffrage within their limits. It 
stood ng the very groundwork of the Federal 
Constitution, for without it the Federal Consti- 
tution, when passed upon by the people, would 
not have received the ratification of a single 
State in this Union. We were making a 
Government of the people, not a concen- 
trated Governmont, with the legislative depart- 
ment supreme and absolute, without check or 
limitation, from the: reserved powers of the 
States. 

I am quite aware, Mr. Speaker, that there 
are those upon this floor who have treated the 
States as mere countios or municipal corpora- 
tions, subject to be controlled by Congress, 
and to be wiped from existence by the sover- 
eign will of Congress. In the view of these 
radical progressionists they arc not integrals 
of your Federal system with any show of sov- 
creignty whatsoever, but slaves and dependen: 
cies of the contral power. If this is the lesson 
which this enforcement act teaches us, better 
for the American people had they never fought 
the battles of the Revolution. The last vestige 
of liberty is gone. Of all the forms of gov- 
ernment, that of un irresponsible oligarchy 
is most to be dreaded, and the concentration 
of power in.the legislative department repro- 
duces with terrific admonition those revolting 
pictures of anarchy and blood and human 
degradation aud rain which have marked the 
world’s progress in the struggles of the few to 
exercise absolute and, despotic.power over the 
many. f 

While there is a large majority, as I believe, 
of the people. of this country who question 
the constitutionality of the filieenth amend- 
ment, there is yo State in the Union, either 
through its Legislature or any respectable por- 
tion of its people, which has counseled resist- 
ance to its degrading provisions. It is the 
offspring of force, revolutionary in its origin, 
and defective in the. mode. of its adoption, 
States that were denied existence as States in 
the Union for participation in the. rebellion 
were made to vote for its ratification ag the 
condition of their readmission, and States that 
had receded from their original action were 


counted in the aggregate of those who. had 
given it their sanction. The test of impartial 
judicial scrutiny will sooner or later uncover 
the wiekedness of its origin, and hold to a 
just accountability the party by whom it was 
ingrafted upon your organic law. 

There is nothing in the past history of the 
country that establishes more conclusively the 
law-abiding character of our people than their 
quiet submission to the provisions of this fif- 
teenth amendment. But while the people sub- 
mit they are not convinced. The day has not 
yet come, nor will it ever, when this bill of 
pains and penalties will serve to reconcile 
them either to the terms of this amendment or 
the means which have been adopted to enforce 
its recognition. . It will stand as a burning sore 
upon the body-politic until removed by the 
knife of the surgeon. The pent up wrath of an 
outraged people can never be repressed by 
threats and violence. It will continue to grow 
and intensify rather than languish and subside 
into apathy, and it will only find vent in the 
triumphant vindication of the claims of a white 
man’s Government, and the vested guarantees 
ofa restored Constitution. 


H 
Let any one trace the encroachments which 


have been going on step by step, with such 
fearful rapidity, upon the reserved rights of the 


States. and the people, and tell me candidly | 


whether every power is not already gone which 
was worth contending for? Take away your 
power over suflrage, and what is left to you 
of representative government? When the fif- 
teenth amendment was passed, to be enforced 
by “appropriate legislation,” you were told 
that there was no covert purpose to interfere 
with the rights of the States; bat where do you 
stand to-day? Look at this bill! What does 
it propose? ‘T’o enforce the right of citizens 
of the United States to vote in the several 
States of this Union, and for other purposes.” 
What. other purposes? To place the negro 
over the white man, That is simply what it 
means, and nothing less. This is the whole 
object of the “other purposes” above referred 
to, and I will endeavor to show it by the pro- 
visions of this bill. 

The first section provides that all citizens 
of the United States, without distinction of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude, 
shall be entitled and allowed to vote. This is 
aflirmatory only of the fifteenth amendment, 
which was complete in itself without additional 
legislation. ‘Lhe State courts were bound to 
sec that the Constitution was obeyed in this 
particular. 

The second section begins the chapter of 
penalties, which run through the whole bill. 
It refers to State officers, and imposes a penalty 
for misconduct of $500 and imprisonment for 
not less than one month and not more than 
one year, or both, at the diseretion of the 
court. 
alike, is intended specially to protect the negro 
in the exercise of his right of suffrage. 

The third section is directly in the face of the 
Constitution, and assumes the right to super- 
sede the authority of a State in the regulation 
of suffrage within its limits. 
registry laws, under which electors are quali- 
fied, and gives to any aggrieved person whose 
qualifications may have been questioned the 
right, on his own affidavit, to be placed upon 
the registry and to vote at an election, with 
provision for neavy penalties, costs of suit, 
counsel fees, imprisonment, &e. In this see- 
tion Congress assumes entire jurisdiction over 
this whole subject, and gives to the colored citi- 
zen of African descent, for in his interest the 
law was evidently drawn, to claim his place 
upon the registry, without question, as far as 
appears, beyond his own. affidavit to the fact 
of his qualification.. Not only this, but it em- 
powers the negro or the Radical voter to vent 


This section, although applying to all | 


It upsets the | 
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their spleen upon the officer refusing to register 
their vote by a heavy fine and imprisonment, 
or both. This monstrous provision, render- 
ing void all. the machinery’ of State registra- 
tion and. invading the purity of the ballot- 
box, by suffering designing politicians and ne- 
groes to be registered, whether qualified or not, 
whether residents of the precinct or election 
district or not, for such would be the prompt- 
ing of the corrupt class of mercenary politicians 
who would take advantage of the privilege ac- 
corded to them by this law, is hardly to be cred- 
ited, were it not in keeping with the whole char- 
acter of this bill. It holds out a temptation 
to fraud and perjury which would inflict equal 
injury upon the voter and the public. 

My honorable friend from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Brox, ] to whom I always listen with pleasure, 
says, in reference to this section, in exposing 
the enormity of its effect upon the people at an 
excited election: ; 

“By the third section of your bill you give any 
negro $500 who will make affidavit.that he has been 
mistreated by a judge or register, and you hold out 
inducements to him in every line of it almost, if ho 
is discharged for drunkenness, stealing, or any other 
cause, to swear that it was for his political opinions, 
and tempt him and his allies to drag his employer, 
it may be hundreds of miles, before the Federal 
court. With such judges as we know exist in many 
sections we know what his chances are. Tho whole 
hill, as I said, is one of abominations; but I suppose 
the pariy cannot go back, and it will doubtless pass.” 

I pause, sir, to say that I cordially indorse 
the langnage of the gentleman, and adopt it 
as my own. 

The fourth and fifth sections are still more 
monstrous than those to which I have alluded. 
No man is safe under their operation. The 
fourth section is intended to apply to those 
who by force, bribery, threats, intimidation, 
or other unlawful means shall hinder any voter, 
or shall combine and confederate with others 
to obstract any citizen in his right to vote, 
imposing the usual penalty, as heretofore stated. 
The fifth section provides— 

. That if any one shall prevent, hinder, control, or. 
intimidate, or shall attempt to prevents hinder, con- 
trol, or intimidate any porson from exercising or in 
exercising the right of suffrage, to whom the right 


of suffrage is secured or guarantied by the fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
by means of bribery, threats, or threats of depriving 
such person of employment or occupation, or of 
ejocting such person from rented house, lands, or 


other property, or by threats of refusing to renew 


leases or contracts for labor, or by threats of violence 
to himself or family, such person so offending shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall on conviction 
thereof be fined not less than $500, or be imprisoned 
not less than one month and not more than one year, 
or both, at the diseretion of the court. 

It is not easy to foresee the sweeping conse- 
quences of this section, intended to guard the 
negro against every conceivable contingency 
growing out of his dependent position. The 
white man, in the exercise of his privilege, is 
liable to imprisonmentif he asserts control over 
his own property; for in ejecting a person from 
a rented house at or near the time of a heated 
election, or in doing any other similar act, 
the motive would not be left with him, but with 
the Federal courts, with the hosts of pimps, 
spies, and retainers authorized by this bill and 
supported at the Government expense, whose 
interest it would be to conduct such prosecution. 
Negro testimony would be sufficient to convict 
him and throw him into prison. So of his 
refusal to renew leases or contracts of labor, 
or threats of violence. He is subject to the 
will of those who would delight to secure his 
conviction, and the most innocent remark 
might be tortured into a threat and made the 
basis of successful complaint, even to-the peril 
of his personal liberty. The white man is sim- 
ply at the mercy of the negro and his Radical 
guardian and admirer, who at any time may 
bring the artfully-contrived machinery of this 
law to operate upon our best citizens, If this 
is not degrading our own-race and protecting 
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the negro by a species of class legislation it 
would be difficult to say what is. 

But there are other features of this bill not 
Jess obnoxious and revolting. It ignores all 
State jurisdiction over offenses arising under 
it, and transfers the same to the district courts 
of thé United States; and concurrently with 
the circuit courts of the United States, gives 
them cognizance of all causes, civil or criminal, 
except as otherwise provided. It cannot be 
claimed that these Federal tribunals would exer- 
cise these powers with any more impartiality 
than the States have done in the past; on the 
contrary, we know the intensely partisan charac- 
ter of some of these judges, and how likely the 
marshals and other subordinates indicated by 
this bill would be to reflect the prejudices and 
feelings of the appointing power, to whom they 
would be directly responsible. 

Section ten provides— 

That the district attorneys, marshals, and deputy 
marshals of the United States, the commissioners 
appointed by the circuit and territorial courts of the 
United States with powers of arresting, imprisoning 
or bailing offenders against the laws of the United 
States, and every other officer who may be specially 
empowered by the President of the United States, 
shall be, and they are hereby, specially authorized 
and required, at the expense of the United States, to 
institute proceedings against all and every person 
who shall violate the provisions of this act, and cause 
him or them to be arrested and imprisoned or bailed, 
as the case may be, for trial before the court of the 
United States or territorial court as has cognizance 
of the offense; and with a view to afford reasonable 
protection to all persons in their constitutional right 
to vote, without distinction of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, and to the prompt dis- 
charge of the duties of this act, it shall be the duty 
of the circuit courts of the United States and the 
superior courts ofthe Territories of the United States, 
from timo to time, to increase the number of commis- 
sioners, so as to afford a speedy and convenient 
means for the arrest and examination of persons 
charged with the violation of this act. 

Does the colored man desire any more pro- 
tection than this? When was it that the white 
man was so tenderly cared for by this generous 
and sympathizing party? Here is unlimited 
power conferred upon officers to oppress and 
degrade the people. ‘The President of the 
United States is invested with the same abso- 
lute power to make himself prominent and 
usefal in this war upon the States, and in this 
effort to secure the negro vote to the Repub- 
lican party and extend the lease of its power 
with hisown. WhenIlookatthe usurpations, 
the irregularities, and the intense partisan 
character of this bill, with its army of com- 
missioners, prosecutors, and agents, and the 
public Treasury, without restriction, backing 
up all, I cannot but realize, however reluct- 
antly, the extremities to which we have drifted 
in the hands of those who now hold power. 
Is there no limit to this system of outrage and 
demoralization? Are we here in the nineteenth 
century to revive in the provisions of this bill 
the horrors of the Venetian republic, with 
eager ears to catch from pimps and informers 
the vile whisperings of constructive guilt, and 
to hold in terror the honest impulses of an 
oppressed and insulted people? oo, 

To show the importance attached to this bill 
of pains and penalties, and the consequences 
expected to result from the rigor of its exac- 
tions, I refer to the thirteenth section, making 
it ‘lawful for the President of the United 
States to employ such part of the land and 
naval forces of the United States or of the 
militia as shall be necessary to aid in the execu- 
tion of judicial process issued under this act.” 

But I turn in disgust from a further view of 
the outrages proposed by this bill. 

My honorable friend from Kentucky [Mr. 
Becr] consoles himself with the idea that the 
clause in the constitution of Massachusetts, 
‘that no person shall have the right to vote 
or be eligible to any office under the constitu- 
tion of this Commonwealth who shall not be 
able to read the constitution in the English 
language and write his name,’’ may afford par- 
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tial relief in certain States having Democratie 
majorities. But does he not know that Mas- 
sachusetts may do what Kentucky or any other 
Democratic State may not do; and that the 
same disregard of constitutional guarantees 
which marks every feature of this bill may 
reappear in another constitutional amendment, 
putting an extinguisher upon this and every 
other mode of relief which may interfere with 
the object proposed to be accomplished. 

But, Mr. Speaker, however alarming the 
features of intimidation and penal inflictions 
embodied in this act, the people of my State 
will not shrink from the exercise of their 
rights as legal voters and American citizens 
entitled to the protection of the laws. They 
will do their duty to themselves and their 
country in exercising the highest privilege of 
freemen, regardless of any consequences which 
this bill may impose. They will go to the polls 
in the face of your penalties and your threats 
of imprisonment. The responsibility of any 
outrage which they proyoke will rest with the 
Radical party and not with them. You may 
marshal your negroes and throw around them 
all the muniments of political power which 
your bill proposes, but you will not abate one 
iota of their pride in the great Anglo-Saxon 
race, orin the maintenance of the Government 
which they have established in the interest of 
the white man, and which they will defend at 
every sacrifice in the excercise of their consti- 
tutional functions. 

Mr. Speaker, every provision of this bill has 
its significance. I do not mean to do injustice 
to the source from whence it originated, The 
measure was carried in all its deformity with- 
out a breach in the Republican ranks, by a 
strict party vote, for which they, and they 
alone, are to be held responsible. It was the 
inauguration of a new element of political 
power which was to play its part, either for 
good or evil, in the future politics of the coun- 
try. It was the offspring of gross, palpable, 
and defiant usurpation, without a redeem- 
ing trait to commend it to popular favor. 
Whether it is destined to triumph, whether it 
will inure to the benefit of the colored race or 
the continued success of Radical rule, is not a 
question of doubt with me. I havean assured 
conviction that it will end in the speedy đe- 
struction of both. Congress, with all its com- 
manding influeuce and power, cannot accom- 
plish impossibilities, and the triumph of the 
negro over the Anglo-Saxon race is an impos- 
sibility. The laws of nature forbid it, and 
moderate men of all parties will turn with dis- 
gust from the unjust discriminations which 
have been introduced into this bill. 

I am no enemy of the colored man. In 
times past, before and since his emancipation, 
I have been his friend. I have shown it by the 
material aid which I have extended to him, 
and my liberation before the war of a larger 
number of this race than have ever received 
the promised benefits this Radical programme 
has heldout tothem. Believing in the fitness 
of things and his marked individuality, I have 
consulted the teachings of history in solving 
the problem of his future destiny. His success 
is not with the white man, nor is amalgama- 
tion a remedy for the barriers which rise be- 
tween us and must always keep him separate 
and distinct. Equality is the result of natural 
affinities. 
negro will never be permitted to occupy rela- 
tions of perfect equality. Impressed with these 
views, I have opposed his participation in the 
governmental control of this country. With 
his rights of citizenship, of person and property, 
I have supposed the measure of his claim upon 
our justice and humanity to be fully liquidated. 
Ifthis Government was founded in the interest 
of the white man, it is for the white man to say 
i whether he will share it with the African race. 


The two races may coexist, but the | 


_ With the legislation of the past I have no 
right to interfere, nor have I the desire if the 
right existed. It is an experiment which time 
only can determine. I believe it will fail, and 
the very bill which I am now discussing, if 
persevered in, will make that failure signal 
and complete. So believing, I have raised my 
voice against the employment of force to ac- 
complish impossibilities. ‘The present statas 
of the negro race is not by any means flattering 
to the advocates of equality and amalgamation. 
Look at them as they appear in idleness in 
the thoroughfares of this Federal city, as they 
stand in groups around political club-houses, 
tippling-shops, places of amusement, or insti- 
tutions where alms are distributed to the poor 
and helpless. You may trace it all to the 
political rights which you bave conferred upon 
them. 

In my own State; sir, in every State where sla- 
very has existed, the same demoralization pre- 
vails. They are enticed from their labor by 
political tricksters and jugglers, who court them 
for the ballot which you have placed in their 
hands. They become unfitted for any useful 
occupation. They are the victims of fraud and 
deception and villainy, and their ruin is the 
inevitable consequence of the base uses to which 
they are subjected. They have not advanced 
a single step as a people in the qualifications 
and duties of citizenship. 1 consider their con- 
dition as vastly more to be pitied now than 
before they were invested with these political 
rights and privileges, when they earned their 
independence by honest labor and stood aloof 
from the temptations to which they are exposed 
in the lead and under the guardianship of 
irresponsible and designing men, Notthe less, 
however, do I rejoice in their full and complete 
emancipation, as due alike to humanity, the 
spirit of the age, and the character of our free 
institutions. 

There is no honest purpose or intention, so 
far as I can gather, on the part of any class of 
our white citizens to recognize, for the present 
at least, the equality of the negro race. From 
the Radical party it has received no adequate 
encouragement to place it even among the 
probabilities of the future. Their professions, 
however earnest, have worked no such result, 
nor can we expect from any more favorable 
indications that that time will ever come. 
There is not an instance among the most 
advanced and ultra of these progressionists 
where social freedom has been accorded to the 
colored man. Nor does this restriction pro- 
ceed from a lack of refinement and educa- 
tion. He is excluded from their domestic 
circles, and hardly a day passes that you do 
not see men standing in the first rank of the 
so-called negro worshipers giving unmistak- 
able evidence of that want of sympathy and 
alienation which no human effort can control, 
and which was long ago foreshadowed, not- 
withstanding the protestations of radical men 
to the contrary. These are traths which admit 
of no argument, and of which every man may 
speak of his own personal knowledge. 

When the passage of the fifteenth amend- 
ment was celebrated in my State a few days 
ago the truth of my remarks was everywhere 
apparent. It was a spectacle, Mr. Speaker, at 
once ludicrous and not to be forgotten in the 
lesson which it promulgated of the measure of 
faith which attaches to the Radical party in 
their professions of devotion to the colored 
race. Men well known inthe city of Baltimore, 
who aspired to high social position, found 
themselves, for the first time it may be, in lov- 
ing contact, side by side, with their brethren 
of African descent, and their cheeks tingled 
with shame when, conscious of the motive which 
prompted many of them to stifle the higher im- 
pulses of their nature, they found themselves 
shrinking from the public gaze, or banging 
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their heads in deep mortification as they passed 
in review before their admiring friends. There 
they sat. in that piebald procession, with the 
ballot -by the side of them, and the ballot all 
around them, and the -paleness of death upon 
their haggard and anxious faces, whicha ghastly 
smile would sometimes fail to enliven. It was 
the degrading penalty of negro support and 
negro worship. Etwas the profession of a sym- 
pathy which they did rot feel, and of a princi- 
ple which they knew to be impracticable and 
never hoped to realize, 

. Mr, Speaker, I have no complaint to make 
of the colored race since their emancipation in 
my State. When left to their honest convic- 
tions they have acted with becoming modesty, 
prudence, and discretion. Whatever errors 
they may have committed are due to designing 
politicians, adventurers, and greedy aspirants 
for office, and just such men, with some hon- 
orable exceptions, as usurped the high places 
in the celebration to which I have referred. In 
characterizing these men as they deserve, in 
warning the colored race of the snare that is 
laid for them, I mean no disparagement of the 
object of that celebration or its appropriateness 
as a fitting recognition of their late enfranchise- 
ment. Between the colored man and his heart- 
less manipulators my {aithisin the colored man. 
‘The future. will prove whether or not these 
views are entitled to weight. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, we are called upon 
to witness a further humiliation in a law of 
Congress to play its part in this game of decep- 
tion, in which the poor negro is the victim. 
In this law you force him at once, as I have 
before stated, into unkind relations with those 
whohave been and are to-day his best friends. 
‘You attempt to elevate him and strengthen 
his hands by unjust discriminations against the 
white man, You throw down the gauntlet of 
a war of races, and you arm the negro for the 
unequal conflict. All this you have done by 
your intemperate, ill-timed, and revolutionary 
legislation. _ I have tried to avoid just such an 
issue; but permit me to say, deprecating it as 
1 do, in the interest of the colored race, in the 
interest of enlightened statesmanship, in the 
interest of progressive humanity, I will not 
shrink from. the dischargo of the duty which 
attaches to every man on this side of the 
House. In discriminating against your own 
race, as you have done in this law, you arouse 
the sensibilities of the whole American people. 
Itis not for me to answer for the consequences, 
But if you persevere in your attempt to drive 
the negro into unbroken phalanx and to throw 
this new element of power into the. politics 
of the country, you will find those who will 
promptly raise the banner of a white man’s 
Government, and call upon white men of every 
political denomination to rally to the support 
of the Democratie party in this great measure 
of safety. Under that banner L shall plant 
myself, should the contingency arise; and I 
have reason to believe that my State, true to 
her traditionary record, will stand with me in 
such a contest. 

But. I appeal to.the colored race, whose wel- 
fare l most earnestly desire, to hold themselves 
aloof from this war of.races and the complica- 
tions- of this nefarious bill, Inthe name of the 
freedom which they now enjoy,in the name ofthe 
privileges which have been accorded to them, in 
the name of a harmonions and tranquil future, 
I appeal to them, in a spirit of kindness and 


friendly admonition, to turn away from the | 


teachings of designing men and avert the ruin 
which is impending over them. 

Mr. Speaker, the people are already aroused 
to the importance of the prominent issue in- 
volved in this action of Congress, and this feel- 
ing, I rejoice to say, is not limited b art 
lines, Why shoulditbe? Insome of the lecel 
elections.of my State, since the passage of the 


fifteenth amendment,.the Democratic majori- 
ties have been increased by defections from the 
Republican. ranks, . When the offensive dis- 
criminations which have been made in this bill 
against the white race and in favor of the negro 
come to be understood and calmly weighed, 
these majorities will be largely increased. 
hold it. to be certain that no white man, with 
proper impulses ora becoming self-respect, can 
join in a vindictive war upon his own race. 
The provisions of this bill have forced an issue 
which every white man will unite in repelling. 
Considerations of race, blood, and sympathy 
will sooner or later precipitate a united and 
indignant public sentiment. I could invoke no 
greater calamity upon the Radical party than 
that which has been invited by the passage of 
this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, are these irritating issues never 
to havean end? Areharmony and good feeling 
never to berestored? General Grantsays, ‘‘ Let 
us have peace.’’ Isthisthe way the Radical party 
propose to respond to the appeal of their great 
captain? Is peaceto come from the provisions 
of a bill like this? From the close of the war 
down to the present moment your mission has 
been to distract and separate, rather than har- 
monize and unite the people. Agitation has 
followed agitation, until fraternal feeling has 
been changed into crimination and hate. The 
sections have been kept alienated from each 
other by the bitter and unrelenting spirit which 
has governed your councils. No kindly word 
has been spoken by Radicals in Congress or 
elsewhere to heal the wounds of a sensitive 
people, and to restore that era of toleration 
and good fellowship which existed in the past. 
Why are some of the States now without rep- 
resentation on this floor? Itis the same cause 
and the same spirit which has encouraged and 
kept alive these heart-burnings and dissen- 
sions among the people, so damaging to the 
best interests of the country, and which has 
culminated in this last effort, under the pro- 
visions of this law, to bring ona war of races 
with its attendant evils. The Radical party 
may flatter themselves with the prospect of 
continued success; but they will never prolong 
their lease. of power by the unworthy means to 
which I have referred. 

It is a singular fact, Mr. Speaker, that with 
all their pretended Jove and admiration for the 
colored race the Radical party have done noth- 
ing to elevate or better their condition. ‘They 
have used them for their votes, and that com- 
prises the whole history of their past relation- 
ship. ‘They promised them equality, socially, 
politically, and in every other attribute of cit- 
izenship ; but how have they kept their prom- 
ise? Have they stood foremost in this work, 
by throwing open their arms to their embrace 
and inviting them to the freedom of their 
homes and the intercourse of their families? 
Do you see them fraternizing anywhere? Is 


| there any commingling of races? No, sir; the 


lines are as strictly drawn to-day as they were 
before the edict of emancipation. Radical 
equality is a myth and a cheat, and the 
colored man knows it. The Republican party 
are as much ashamed of their new allies as 
our Radical friends in Baltimore, who dared 
not refuse to associate with them a few days 
since in the celebration of the fifteenth amend- 
ment, 

I want the colored race to understand the 
character of the men upon whom they have 
placed reliance, and the emptiness of the pro- 
fessions by which they have been seduced and 
misled. ‘They have met with nothing but dis- 
appointment and demoralization.. Nor have 
they been more fortunate in appropriating to 
themselves the honors which they controlled 
in States where the negro vote was predomin- 
ant. Strangers from distant States, skilled 
only in the arts of political jugglery and decep- 


tion, have seized the offices which of right 
belonged to them, under the Radical system 
which placed the ballot in their hands. A sol- 
itary member in one of the branches of Con- 
gress, for a brief space only, is all that they 
have to show for the battles they have fought. 
in the interest of the Radical party. Are these 
the friends upon whom they are willing to pin 
their faith in the future? Is the colored man 
ignorant of all this? 

But the crowning act of the vile deception 
which has been practiced upon this unfortunate 
race is this act to enforce the fifteenth amend- 
ment. A deliberate bid for the negro vote, it 
is the last appeal of a tottering party in its 
agonies of despair. The negro must be 
mustered to the front or all is lost. Ballots, 
rather than the negro, are the need of the hour. 
But what is the situation in which this law 
places him? Do Radical men think of that? 
Do they pause in their eagerness to save them- 
selves? They begin by erecting the negro 
into a privileged class—degrading the white 
man, and arraying in deadly hate one race 
against the other. If the Radical party suc- 
ceed, well;-but if they fail, as the chances 
would seem to indicate, what becomes of the 
poor negro, with the laws for his protection 
repealed, his best friends alienated, and the 
vengeance of an outraged people pursuing him 
at every turn? He will curse the day of his 
regeneration, and turn, when it is too late, 
from the false friends who, stripped of their 
power, will share with him his unhappy fate. 
This, Mr. Speaker, is no exaggerated picture. 
I desire to speak the language of soberness 
and reason. In no party sense do I refer to 
the past, or point with earnest admonition to 
the perils ofthe future. I plead the cause of 
the negro in his proper sphere, and denounce 
with emphasis the selfish spirit which would 
consign him to bitter and ceaseless persecu- 
tion. 

The problem of this race and their relations 
with this Government are by no means set- 
tled, assome have assumed, ` It is still an open 

uestion, and none. more difficult of solution, 
This very bill upon which I have commented 
with so much earnestness presents it in a new 
phase. The deep-rooted prejudices of more 
than half a century still remain to be dealt with 
before his status is secured. Legislation may 
make the colored man free, but it cannot estab- 
lish his permanency as part of our political 
organization ; that depends upon the will of the 
people. His safety consists in his cheerful sub- 
mission to the laws, and not his antagonism to 
the white race, who may terminate his relation- 
ship in spite of coercive legislation. If he is 
wise hé will leave to others the use of the ballot, 
and seek in quiet industry the fruits of his labor. 
By thus acting he will secure for himself the 
sympathy of the whole country, and no class 
wants it more than he does in the delicate posi- 
tion which he occupies. 

Mr. Speaker, there are in my State some 
twenty-five or thirty thousand negro votes 
which are claimed as the property of the Radi- 
cal party. They may or may not be thrown 
in that. interest. Of this I do not pretend to 
judge. I only rejoice that in any event the 
triumph of Democracy is assured. I have no 
selfish object or expectation, therefore, iu 
addressing myself to this vote, or any similar 
vote, by exposing the outrages of Radical legis- 
lation, and their serious bearing upon the col- 
ored race, of making converts to the views | 
have presented. I know the difficulties of 
any such attempt when men are manacled and 
under duress. I speak, therefore for a more, 
enlarged sphere. ‘Ihe country has been humil- 
iated by the passage of this bill, and I wish it 
understood in all its obnoxious features. It 
has subverted your Constitution and changed 
the whole theory of your Government. This 
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I desire to impress upon men of all classes. I 
cannot persuade myself that it can exist long 
on yourstatute-book. The issues which it pre- 
sents are tou grave and affect too closely. the 
interests of the whole country, not to provoke 


the opposition of every white man wherever its | 
In its | 


destructive features shall be known. 
practical working, party will be merged in the 
antagonism of races, and the spectacle will be 


presented of the white man on the one side and | 
the negro on the other striving for mastery in | 


a country which belongs to the white mav. 


Congress may interpose its strong arm, but the | 


fury of the storm which it cannot fail to create 
may soon get beyond its reach, and end in 
consequences which all law-abiding citizens 
may have reason to deplore. 
Republican party, therefore, to pause in this 
revolutionary programme. White men must 


stand by their race and their institutions, now | 


that the issue has been made, They cannot 
ignore either for the sake of the miserable party 
objects intended to be subserved by this bill. 
Ifthe Radical party is destined to go down, let 
it fall without involving the country in anareby 
and ruin. 

Mr. Speaker, when I came to this House to 
represent my people in the Congress of the 
United States, I had no object to subserve but 
the good of the whole country. -I came in no 
spirit of ill-tempered, fault-finding, or factious 
opposition to the Republican party who held 
and still hold the control of the legislation 
upon this floor. The Constitution had been 
the study of my life, and the institutions which 
had grown up under it were objects alike of 
my admiration and pride. I had contemplated 
this great fabric of human Government from 
the stand-point of Clay and Webster, and the 
great men of the Republic. At that time it 
was a Government of just laws, based upon 
and in strict accordance with constitutional 
guarantees. No right had been invaded, and 
all the codrdinate departments were in the 
places assigned to them, without interference 
or abatement from any usurping source, 
whether executive, legislative, or judicial. 
The States were recognized as sovereign as to 
all the rights which had been so carefully 
guarded in the work of the Convention. It was 
a Government of which we had: just cause to 
be proud. 

The war came on apace, and with it the 
storm and the whirlwind. At this inauspicious 
period the Republican party assumed the reins. 
Lhe work of our fathers, sanctioned by the 
experience of more than half a century, stood 
before them in all the grace and elegance of 
its proportions, undisturbed by the mutations 
of time through so long a period of trial. What 
changes have since come over us! Where 
does it stand to-day? In the guardianship 
of this party its very foundations have been 
sapped. Violent hands have been laid upon 
it. Column after column has fallen from its 
base, and a stupendous ruin is all that remains 
to mark the spot where it once stood. This 
very bill for the enforcement of the fifteenth 
amendment, degrading your race, wounding 
the national pride, striking down States in the 
exercise of their constitutional functions, ele- 
vating the negro over the white man by a forced 
system of pains and penalties, placing in the 
hands of a military President the land and 
naval forces and the militia to be used without 
limitation as to his powers, is confirmatory of 
all that I say. 

‘The power to regulate suffrage, guarded by 
every muniment which the Constitution could 
throw around it, stood at the very foundation 
of your republican system. Where is it now; 
and what is representative government without 
it? There was a time when the mere suspicion 
of such a change in your organic law would 
have flooded this House with petitions, and 
caused the Halls and corridors of this Capitol 


I call upon the į 


to resound with the remonstrances of an indig- 
nant people. But the reality is upon us. 

Ihave an abiding confidence, Mr. Speaker, 
in the wisdom and intelligence of the Ameri- 
can people. They will sever the chains which 
have been riveted upon them by this unseru- 
pulous and designing party, and reénter upon 
that great march of progress and development, 
from which they have been so wickedly diverted. 
Their Constitution will be restored, their liber- 
ties regained, their lostfortunes reconstructed, 
and that ruined edifice, to which I havereferred, 
will rise again in renewed splendor. The day 
| of jubilee, so near at hand, will warn them of 
the dangers through which they have passed, 
and history, with the same pen, will record 
on the same page their degradation and their 
| triumph. 


Internal Tax Bill. 


REMARKS OF HON. J. L. GETZ, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 8, 1870, 

On the bill to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes, the question being upon the motion of 
Mr. McCarruy, of NewYork, to strike out section 
thirty-five, reénacting the tax upon incomes. 

Mr. GETZ. Mr. Speaker, a day or two ago, 
when section thirty-two of this bill was under 
consideration, the House struck out the para- 
graph continuing the stamp tax of one cent a 
box on matches by a vote of 87 to 74. I ven- 
ture Lo say, sir, that no gentleman upon either 
side of the House who voted to abolish this tax 
imagined that he was aiding to reduce the rev- 
ennes of the Government to soseriousan extent 
as to impair the public credit. 

“Optics sharp it needs, I ween, * 
To see what is not to be seen!” 

But my colleague, the gentleman from Phil- 
adelphia, [Mr. Kettey,] was keen enough to 
make the discovery. In hot haste he arose 
and called upon his party friends to reconsider 
what the House kad done. He could under- 
stand, he said,why Democratic members should 
vote to strike out a tax which nobody feels and 
nobody knows he pays, and which contributes 
to the revenue nearly two million dollars a 
year; but he could not understand why Repub- 
licans, those charged with the responsibility 
of the Government, should vote for a repeal 
of this stamp duty. My colleague is nothing 
if not partisan; he instinctively makes a party 
question of everything, and with over two thirds 
of the House in full accord with bim rarely 
if ever fails to carry his point. It was idle for 
gentlemen on this side to deny his bold asser- 
tion, that ‘nobody feels and nobody knows he 
pays” this tax, and to show that every man, 
woman, and child in the country pays it, and 
that the poor housewife, whenever she kindles 
the fire to cook her family’s frugal meals, and 
the laborer, whenever he lights the pipe that 
solaces his daily toil, not only know, but feel 
they pay it. Only a penny or two a day, it 
may be. Nothing to the wealthy constituents 
of the gentleman from Philadelphia, but a tax 
that the poor man feels as much as but pays 
|| more patiently than the rich man does the 
dollars assessed upon his gains. The ductile 
majority heeded the crack of their leader’s 
whip. The action of the House was reversed 
by a vote of 90 to 76; and, thanks to the en- 
i lightened statesmanship of my colleague, the 
i| Treasury will not be robbed of the pennies it 
| derives from the little match-girl’s sales. _ 
| After this, Mr. Speaker, I confess to no lit- 
tle surprise when [ heard the same gentle- 
man, who rebuked his party friends for voting 
to repeal a tax that yields the Government 


$2,000,000 of revenue, advocate the abolition 
of another tax that yields over thirty million 


dollars a year! ‘Consistency, thou art a 
jewel!’ but thy possessor is not—KELLEY. My 
colleague, who solemnly warned the House 
that the Government could not dispense with 
the tax on matches, was one of the first to raise 
his voice in favor of wiping out the income tax. 
Had he allowed me, I would have asked him 
by what process of logic he had arrived at the 
conclusion that it was wrong to take off a tax 
of less than two million dollars, and right to 
do away with a tax of over thirty million dol- 
lars? But, as he invariably refuses to be in- 
terrupted, I refrained. The satyr in the fable 
would have nothing to do with the man who 
blew hot and cold with the same mouth. 
Whether my colleague’s political associates 
will follow the satyr’s cautious example is for 
them to say. ; 

Up to the present stage of the consideration 
of this bill, Mr. Speaker, I have consistently 
voted in favor of every motion to reduce inter- 
nal taxation. Ihavedone so, because I believe 
that the people expect and have a right to 
demand relief from as many of the burdens 
that the exigencies of the war imposed upon 
them as rigid economy in the public expendi- 
tures will allow. The Governmentis now col- 
lecting from its several sources of revenue at 
the rate of $420,000,000 a year. Tho esti- 
mated expenditures for the next fiscal year 
are $291,000,000. My colleague, [ Mr. KeLLEY, ] 
notwithstanding his opposition tothe repeal of 
the stamp tax on matches, told the House yes- 
terday that he believed we could with safety 
repeal taxes which are yielding this year 
$100,000,000, without impairing the credit of 
the Government or depriving it of the power 
to make liberal payments on the public debt. 
I shall, therefore, continue to vote for every 
proposed reduction of the burdens of taxa: 
tion, and would, if I could, leave the Treasury 
without a dollar of surplus revenue, after de- 
ducting necessary expenses, and a fair appro- 
priation toward the reduction of the public debt. 
In this way alone can we hope to check the 
extravagance and corruption that prevail in 
every Department of the Government under 
the present Radical Administration. 

I shall vote for the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. McCarray) now 
before the House, to strike from the bill the 
section which réenacts the odious tax upon 
incomes. I shall do so for these reasons: 

1. It is vexatious and’ inquisitorial in its 
character; it exposes every man’s private 
affairs to the publie gaze; it is unequal and 
unjust in its operation, and a fruitful source 
of perjury and fraud. 

2. Its assessment is expensive, and necessi- 
tates the retention in office of a vast army of 
assistant assessors, or Government spies, who 
are as great a plague to the people and as 
voracious consumers of their substance as were 
the locusts of Egypt. 

3. When this tax was imposed Congress 
gave a solemn pledge to the country that it 
should not be continued or renewed. The 
words of the act are: 

“The taxes on incomes herein imposed sball be 
levied on the Ist day of March, and be due and pay- 


able on or before the 30th day of April in each year, 
until and including the year 1870, and no longer,” 


This tax, therefore, has expired by limita- 
tion of law. It was originally imposed as a 
war tax. To reénact it now, five years after 
the war has ceased, would be, in effect, im- 
posing a new tax upon the people. To do this, 
at atime when the cry comes up to us from 
every part of the country for a reduction of the 
burdens of taxation, would be so gross an in- 
jastice to the patient and long-suffering tax- 
payers of the country that I cannot conceive 
how any gentleman who regards the honor of 
the Government or the duty he owes to his 
| constituents can be persuaded to record his 
i vote in the affirmative. 
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Indian Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH OF HON, EUGENE CASSERLY, 


: OT CALIFORNIA, 
IN tHe SENATE oF THE UNITED STATES, 
: June 4, 1870. 

The Senaté having ‘under: consideration the bill 
(H. R: No. 1169) making appropriations for the cur- 
rent and contingent.expenses of the Iudian depart- 
ment, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations(so called) 
with various Indian tribes for the year ending June 
30, 1871, and for other purposes— 

Mr: CASSERLY said: 

Mr. Prestpenr: I agree with the closing 
remarks of thé Senator from Vermont, [Mr. 
Epuunnps,] . The Administration, in the asser- 
tion of an undoubted power, has seen fit to 
inaugurate a new policy in respect to Indian 
affairs. The distinguishing element of that pol- 
iey.is that it proposes, by means of a board of 
benevolent men, employing peaceful measures, 
to bring, the Indian tribes of the plains under 
the humanizing influences of Christian civil- 
ization. Can any object be more noble? Can 
any be more honorable to the country? Look- 
ing at it in the lowest point of view, as.a finan- 
cial question, is any course so likely to turn 
out advantageously? Is it not worth a trial? 
I say with all my heart, let the new policy be 
tried. Ewould not place the least obstruction 
in the way. Lwould not even speak too strongly 
of. the many discouragements which our expe- 
rience in the past may well suggest. - 

There are two great difficulties connected 
with the Indian question. 

One is that we have to deal with it, not as 
a new question, but as a very old one. We 
cannot treat these tribes as William Penn 
was able to treat them, fortunately for his own 
fame, for humanity, and for the peace and 
progress of the colony which he founded, and 
which has since become a great State. He met 
the Indians of Pennsylvania before contact and 
collision with the worst classes of the whites 
had exasperated, degraded, and rendered them 
more barbarous than nature had made them. 
Weare suffering to;day—our helpless women 
and children,.our peaceful, well-meaning set- 
tlers of the frontier settlements are suffering 
to-day for the wrongs done to the Indians by. 
vicious and lawless white men for the last fifty 
years. Hence has sprung a state of border 
warfare. or. of precarious peace which was but 
a preparation for war. The Indian has known 
too often no protection against his white foeman, 
except that which he could win by his own bow 
and spear, and no other justice for the wrongs 
he has had to bear than ‘the wild justice of 
revenge.” To-day, upon our great plains, or in 
his mountain fastnesses, or in his forays upon 
our border settlements, he is fighting out in 
his untutored savage fashion the old quarrel, 
which is ever new, between his race and ours, 
going back almost to the first occupation of 
this country by the white man. With a state of 
things so terrible as that of actual war by the 
tribes of the plains upon our border settlements, 
our Government can, of course, deal only.in 
one way—by swift suppression of hostilities and 
sharp punishment of the foe: ‘Ihe great object 
is therefore to prevent a recurrence of such 
scenes. The chief point gained to that end will 
he to make the Indian understand that his war- 
fare upon the white man, though it may satisfy 
forthe time hishabitualanimosities, must inflict 
greater suffering on himself by the punishment 
it entails, and, in the end, result in his exterm- 
ination. It would bea grand fact accomplished 
should the new. commission,- sustained by. the 
power of the Government, succeed in teaching 
bim that wholesome lesson. : 

Another difficulty of the Indian question is 
one fully as serious as that which T have just 
stated. We dre too much in the habit of 
considering the Indian tribes as all alike in 


} 


their capacity for civilization. Nothing can be 
more incorrect, as our whole experience shows. 
There are Indians and Indians. Some tribes 
are-very capable, not merely of civilization, but 
of a certain grade of political organization. 
We have instances of this in the Cherokees, the 
Creeks, the Choctaws, and others of the remark- 
able tribes of Indians that once held the conti- 
nent east of the Mississippi. There are doubt- 
less tribes of the plains like them, nearly as 
capable of civilization—perhaps moreso. There 
are, again, other tribes with respect to whom 
we cannot entertain the same expectations. I 
should say, for instance, that the greater part 
of the fierce tribes of Apaches that range the 
whole country from northern Mexicoup through 
Arizona, are, if there be such a thing in the 
world, a sample of the utterly wild, untamable 
savage. Yet, perhaps, even the Apache, wolf 
of the desert though he is, isnot wholly beyond 
hope. I am informed by the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, [Mr. MORRILL, 
of Maine, ] who has charge of this bill, andsuch 
is my information from other well-instructed 
quarters, that a considerable body even of the 
Apaches, between two and three hundred in 
number, have been reclaimed from utter sav- 
ageness and collected upon a reservation where, 
upon the whole, they are doing very well. 

Besides this difference between’ the Indians 
themselves in respect of capabilities for some 
sort of civilization we must not demand too 
much even of the best of them. We must not 
hope to tame any of them in a day. I was 
greatly reminded of this as I listened on Thurs- 
day to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Srew- 
ABT] in his denunciations alike of the Indian 
tribes and of the policy pursued toward them, 
though I do not mean to-say that his denuncia- 
tions were altogether uncalled for. 

I was struck especially by his reiterated and 
impatient demands that the Indians should be 
confined upon small reservations and made to 
work for their own support. The Senator 
should reflect that what he calls for is no affair 
ofaday. Even with the most advanced tribes, 
such as the Cherokees, any progress has been 
the work of years of patient endeavor. It is 
only then that you find them capable of reach- 
ing-or maintaining any substantial civilization. 
‘Yet, what is all that time in the life of a peo- 
ple, or in comparison with theadvantage gained 
in reclaiming whole tribes from the savage 
state? Doesnot such a result, achieved within 
fifty years, prove that there is a better way of 
dealing with the Indian race, both for them and 
ourselves, than by the sword always? ; 

When the Senator [Mr. Srewarr] insisted 
that the tribes of the plains should be set to 
work on reservations and made'to earn their 
living did he reflect cn what he was saying? 
Here is a race of people who from time imme- 
morial. have. lived mainly by the chase over 
the great plains or by the spoil of war made 
by one tribe upon another. Can you.all at once 
shut them up in the small reservations of the 
Senator and make them tillers of the soil, a 
pursuit which so many of those fierce warriors 
abhor? What will you do with them if you 
find they do not know how to work, and are 
not very willing to learn? I doubt if much 
can be done with the present generation of men 
of most.of these wild tribes in the converting 
them into farmers or working people. Ido 
expect something from the younger genera- 
tion—from the-Indian boys. Let the trial be 
made with them, and if fully made, it cannot 
wholly fail. 

These views are no mere speculations of 
mine.. They rest upon the. truth of history. 
In two notable instances in our country the 
peaceful, Christian mode. of dealing with the 
indians has been tried, and in both cases with 
the most signal success. 

One of them was in Pennsylvania, under the 
auspices of William Penn. The features of 


that great experiment and its complete tri- 
umph I need not recount. One result was that 
of all the colonies Pennsylvania was least mo- 
lested by Indian troubles in the course of her 
history. 

The other example I find upon the shores of 
the Pacific; I find it in my own State of Cali- 
fornia.. There, under the rule of Spain, and 
subsequently of Mexico, the laws of Christian 
civilization were applied to the government of 
the Indian tribes. The missions of the church 
had the control of the Indians of California, 
and with a success that, considering the new- 
ness and remoteness of the country, and the 
other circumstances of difficulty, is wonderful 
to think of. There are few things more strik- 
ingin the history of these children of the forest 
and the plains. About the twenty-one mis- 
sions of California a considerable population 
of Indians grew up within the influences of 
Christianity and civilization. Mach mission had 
its own community of Indians, industrious, 
orderly, self-supporting, not destitute of capa- 
city for improvement, with a fair proportion 
of farm laborers, herdsmen, and mechanics. 
In the works of irrigation, the remains of which 
still exist around’so many of the old mission 
buildings, the Christianized Indians particu- 
larly excelled. They showed a remarkable 
native talent for the engineering required by 
those works. With little or no instruction of 
any kind, they were able to find grades, to lay 
out ditches, and to manage irrigation as well as 
the most scientific engineers. J have seen the 
walls of one mission church in California, inside 
and out, covered with paintings by a Christian- 
ized Indian. ‘They were rude in design, it is 
true; but they were just in proportion, not with- 
out perspective, and striking in their general 
effect. Atthe mission churches were kept, and 
in some cases still are preserved, the ancient 
registers of those Indian communities—the 
registers of births, of baptisms, of marriages, 
and of deaths. 

I give you a few leading features only. I did 

not expect this debate, and was not prepared 
forit. The whole subject is full of interest, 
but I can barely touch on it here and there. 
. What was the general result of the system 
pursued toward the Indians of California by the 
missions? Though in an evil hour the Mexican 
Government, several years before our conquest 
of California, struck a fatal blow at the system 
by secularizing the mission establishments, 
yet the good effects produced upon the Indian 
population could not be blotted out all at once. 
It is true, also, that since the cession of Cali- 
fornia, her people, to their credit be it said, with 
very few exceptions, have not been chargeable 
with cruelty or even harshness to the Indians. 
The consequence has been that there is no 
frontier State east or west of the Mississippi 
whose history is so little stained with Indian 
troubles as is that of the State ‘of California. 
True, there were several Indian expeditions 
during the first ten or twelve years after her 
admission to the Union ; but in respect of blood 
shed they were very harmless affairs. They 
were hurtful chiefly to the finances of the State ; 
and this was their real object; for they were 
mainly contractors’ wars. I do not now think 
of more than two or three serious conflicts 
between the Indians and the people of Cali- 
fornia during our history as a State. 

Now, sir, is there not much, is there not 
everything, to encourage us in these two bright 
examples—Pennsylvania with her Indians 
managed and humanized by her Quakers ; Cal- 
ifornia with her Indians managed and human- 
ized and civilized by her missions? It cer- 
tainly is enough to encourage us to make the 
experiment now. ; 

I do not enter into the discussion which has 
arisen as to whether one Christian denomina- 
tion or another deserves the most merit. IfI 
were to do so I might refer to the devoted 
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men who almost two hundred years ago began 
their work of beneficence among the Indians 
of North America, and the names of some of 
whom still linger about the headwaters of the 
Mississippi. {shall speak not of the labors 
of De Smet in our own day. I abstain from all 
that contention. I rejoice that so many of the 
Christian denominations have done so much for 
the Indians and for humanity—so much more 
than has been accomplished without them— 
whether they are Quakers or Catholics, Meth- 
odists or Presbyterians, Episcopalians or Bap- 
tists, or any other of the many denominations 
of the Christian world. 

I do not underrate the difficulties of the 
policy which the Government has undertaken. 
We have seen enough in this debate to under- 
stand that the sentiment of the country is by 
no means united in favor of that policy.. I 
hope, however, that whether our people east 
or west of the Mississippi are friendly to the 
policy or unfriendly, they will at least give 
it a fair trial. We know how disastrous the 
results of our policy thus far have been. The 

-Senator from Maine, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, [Mr. Morru, ] 
startled us, and must have startled the country, 
by his declaration that within seven years there 
had been spent directly or indirectly, by reason 
of troubles with the Indians on the plaing or in 
connection with them, $140,000,000. And for 
what? 

As a mere financial question, to say not a 
word of the humane or the Christian view of it, 
nothing can be worse, nothing can be more of 
a failure than our previous policy. Let us 
try a new policy; let us give it a fair trial. 
Let these men of peace, with all their histor- 
ical and most enviable fame for disinterested 
devotion to works of benevolence, deal with 
these tribes. I do not say that our military 
forces should be withdrawn. By no means. 
They should rather be strengthened at all neces- 
sary points. I would have it well understood 
by the wild tribes of the plains that besides 
the moral forces of kindness and humanity rep- 
resented by these men of peace and good will 
there is also the military power of a great peo- 
ple able and ready to enforce order. I think 
the new policy so directed and so sustained 
will in time produce good results. 

That is what I hope and expect. What I 
know is that we owe it to ourselves and to our 
good name as a people to give to this policy a 
full, fair, patient trial, Without that we shall 
not stand justified before the enlightened con- 
science of Christendom if we shall hereafter 
find ourselves compelled into harsh, perhaps 
sanguinary measures. i 

So far asthe presentamendment is concerned 
the objects of the expenditure proposed are 
such as to commend themselves to me; and as 
a mere question of money expenditure, perhaps 
it does not warrant the extended debate which 
hasarisen uponit. Thedebate has not been with- 
out its uses, forit has brought out a discussion 
of views which cannot fail, I think, to be bene- 
ficial. 


Currency Bill. 
SPEECH OF HON. 8. 8. COX, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Jy wae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 7, 1870. 

The House having under consideration the bill 
(if. R. No. 2045) to reduce internal taxes, and for 
other purposes— 

Mr. COX said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: So many are the relations of 
the people to this Federal Government that 
every word, even of the humblest member, 
has its emphasis in matters of finance. On 
such subjects I find upon my files, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency, some two score of bills, Senate and 
House, pertaining to our fiscal affairs. It 
would be more gratifying to see this exhibition 
of congressional travail if the quality of the 
offspring was equal to the number. ‘To these 
bills is to be appended the bill for fanding, 
yesterday reported by and referred back to the 
Ways and Means. All these bills have two 
main objects: first, to increase the amount 
and alter the character of our currency; and 
second, fund the debt. These objects are not 
necessarily, either in their primary or incidental 
relations, of such near kinship as to be bound 
together like Siamese twins. But as gentle- 
men have so regarded them, in bills and debate, 
I propose to consider them together, even if 


i in the process the formal ligature is severed. 


The House instructed our committee to re- 
port $45,000,000 more of currency. What 
kind it did not, in its wonderful wisdom, instruct 
us. The bill was presented by the gentleman 
from Illinois, [Mr. INGERSOLL. ] 

Mr. INGERSOLL. The gentleman will 
allow me to make a correction. I introduced 
a resolution directing the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency to reporta bill increasing the 
legal-tender currency of the country to the ex- 
tent of forty-four or forty-five million dollars. 
It was afterward amended so as to read “ cir- 
culating currency.” : 

Mr. COX. Yes, sir; our committee could 
not tell for some time what sort of a currency 
we were to report. Some were for national 
bank currency, some for legal tender, and I 
was for gold and silver, as I am yet. Our 
committee found in their room a bill called 
Senate bill No. 378, for $45,000,000 and ‘coin 
notes,” and to equalize the distribution of 
circulating notes. Many features of this bill 
are reported by the honorable chairman of my 
committee [Mr. GARFIELD] in his bill now 
under consideration. Our committee have 
reported for $95,000,000 of national notes for 
circulation, and have provided a funding system 
with new bonds, novel and untaxable. 

While commenting on this bill I must refer to 
other cognate measures. I am opposed to the 
issue of any more national bank notes. If I 
could, I would repeal the present authoriza- 
tion and system. I would, since we must have 
paper for money, prefer the greenbacks, if 
redeemable, on principles of safety as well as 
economy. Of that hereafter. In all that I may 
say, my committee understand, as the House 
may if it chooses, that it is my deliberate judg- 
ment, after much study, that all your measures, 
even your most matured, are mere makeshifts, 
cowardly, timid, halting devices to avoid the 
one ‘‘heroic remedy,” which this Congress has 
not had the skill or courage to apply, to wit, 
resume specie payments. You owe it to the 
people to give them back their gold and silver. 
‘The Supreme Court have told you the legal 
relations of this question. Chambers of com- 
merce and enlightened economists have given 
experience and philosophy to guide you. The 
history of the legal tender will show you a 
large account of broken promises, which you 
will have yet to pay: The people of both par- 
ties, who are not bankers or speculators, bond- 
holders or gold gamblers, believe that pre- 
liminary to all relief, the sine gua non of all 
finance legislation is resumption. I am happy 
in having near me as a hearer Colonel Steb- 
bins, of New York city, who was a prominent 
financier here in 1862, when the legal-tender 
act was passed. I think he gives me his aequi- 
escence as well as his kind attention. 

GOLD AND SILVER. 

You may tinker and tinker ; you may expand 
or contract; you may crawl or jump ; you may 
worry and work, but all your labor is in vain 
if youdo not pursuethe resolution which I had 
the honor to offer to an indifferent House on 
the 20th of December last. It is as follows: 

Resolved, Thatamong the evils growing out ofthe 


late civil war is that of an irredeemable paper cur- 
rency; that it is one of the highest duties of the 
Government to secure to the citizens a medium of 
exchange of fixed and unvarying value; and that 
this implies a return to a specie. basis, and ne sub- 
stitute for it can be devised ; that it should be com- 
mended now and reached at the earliest practicable 
moment. 5 


I do not consider this resolution as peculiarly 
emphatic because it is copied from General 
Grant’s annual message. You have disregarded 
aboutall that he recommended, including this ; 
but this is a solution, because it represents the 
solid sense of the nation, which Congress and 
the President, in their schemes and jobs, seem 
latterly to ignore. 

The other side of this House owe it to 
the nation to resume specie payments. You 
promised, and you broke faith. You passed 
a law against expansion and for a contrac- 
tion of $4,000,000 per month. You began 
well; Mr. McCulloch recommended and you 
approved. Yet you had not the courage to 
carry out your law. You quailed before the 
elections. Ah! you repealed the law. Í 

THE CURRENCY, GOLD NOTES, ETC. 

The Senate bill (No. 378) from which the 
bill before us is taken, proposes to issue 845,- 
000,000 of additional bank notes, and retire an 
equal amount of three per cent. Treasury cer- 
tificates. Our bill also redeems and cancela 
these three per cents. This is objectionable, 
because it will increase the already redundant 
currency. 

It is said that the withdrawal of the three 
per cents. will be tantamount to the issue of 
the new national bank notes, and therefore 
there will be no expansion; but this does not 
follow, because the banks will not be likely to 
retain $45,000,000 of their notes in place of 
the three per cents. They have at present a 
surplus of $48,000,000, and consequently can 
continue the same amount of circulation aud 
yet have the requisite legal reserve. At pres- 
ent the banks, as they are drawing interest on 
a part of their reserve, readily hold a large 
amount; when they lose the interest on the 
whole of it they will not keep so large a sur- 
plus. Persons fully conversant with banking 
believe that such will be the result. 

If this be so, then there would be an abso- 
lute expansion of the circulation. Under the 
Senate bill it will be $45,000,000, 

But in addition to this, the effective cur- 
rency would be still further inflated by the 
bank credits or deposits which the new banks 
wouldcreate. Atthe present time thenational 
banks, with their $300,000,000 of circulation, 
grant discounts to such an extent that their 
deposits amount (October 9, 1869,) to over 
$523 ,000,000, and they were in July of last 
year $574,000,000. 

If the new banks create as large a propor- 
tion of these credits or deposits, which are as 
effective in expansion as the notes themselves, 
and there is no reason why they should not, 
their deposits will amount to $78,000,000. 
This will increase the immediate liabilities of 
the whole banking system, as will be seen by 
the following slatement: 

Present circulation, (October 9)... 12e... 8203,593,645 
Present deposits....uccscssnee sererrerrera rese 093,028, 490 


Immediate Habilities,..sssessseesertne res sere 816,612,135 
The banks hold of— 
Legal tenders $85,810,022 


‘Three per ce 45,845,000 
Specie... 23,002,805 
Immediate resources... cccccccccscececeseoeeee $154, 687,427 


or nineteen per cent. of immediate resources. 
When the new banks get into full operation 
the situation will be essentially as follows: 


Present Liabilities, as ADOVC.....c see ccereees $816,612, 135 
New liabilities, currency 5,000,000 
Deposits ... 78,000,000 


423,000,000 


Tncreased expansion.s.cccsseccccecccseersees’ 
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In the Senate bill, section four provides for 
‘a new currency; so does section seven of our 


bill. Itis called ‘‘gold notes.. We have 
already four legal currencies: 
1; Gold amounting to..... ....$150,000,000 
2. Gold notes... 40,000,000 
3. Greenbacks. 856,000,000 
Fractional... aes 40.000.000 
4, National bank notes.. ae . 300,000,000 
Total nesse ELSE EE T E EE $886,000,000 


All the above is used in trade, or in paying 
duties and the interest upon the national debt. 

The bill under consideration provides for a 
deseription of currency heretofore unknown in 
this or probably any other country: 

1. In that it establishes a national system of 
free banking. 

2. That it is unlimited in extent, since the 
Treasury of the United States must issue notes 
to the extent of eighty per cent. upon any 
amount of bonds that may be deposited by any 
company. 

8. That while all the notes of the Govern- 
ment, except the gold notes, which are merely 
receipts for gold deposited, promise only paper 
in payment these promise gold. 

4, That the Government guaranties that all 
the notes issued by these banks shall be paid in 
gold on demand, while it permits these banks 
to issue four dollars of its promises to every 
one dollar required to be held in gold. 

5. That these notes form a mixed currency, 
which will, from its very nature, be constantly 
fluctuating in quantity, and, like the mixed 
currency existing before the war, be liable to 
cause great revulsions in the currency and 
business of the country. 

6. That the issue of such notes will expand 
the present currency to an indefinite and un- 
known extent, making the general circulation 
still more redundaut than it now is; for so far 
as the law is concerned, these banks may issue 
any amount they can succeed in getting out 
upon the indorsement of the Government, be 
it one hundred or one thousand millions. 

‘Lo this new currency I object, then, because 
jt would introduce an incongruous element into 
our present monetary system. These banks 
must and will, if they mean to make any profit 
by their peculiar system of banking, issue a 
much larger amount of notes than they hold 
of coin; and also they will create deposits in 
the same manner as othér banks. 

Suppose, these banks, then, get a circulation 
of $150,000,000, and deposits as large in pro- 
portion as the present national banks, which 
are one hundred and sixty-seven per cent. on 
their circulation, they would have $400,000,000 
of indebtedness, all payable incoin on demand, 
the Government guarantying the payment of 
all the notes, but not of the deposits. What 
would be the result in case of a panic or any 
suspicion of the solvency of these banks? 

Evidently the depositors having no security 
whatever except the ability of the banks would 
commence at once to draw out their deposits 
in gold. But as the banks would owe on de- 
mand $400,000,000, that is, for circulation and 
deposits, while according to law they need to 
hold for all this indebtedness only $37,500,000 
of coin—twenty- five per cent. on their circula- 
tion—it would be quite impossible for them to 
meet their engagements for a week, if even for 
a single day. Such is unquestionably the char- 
acter of the new coin currency. ‘That it will 
introduce an. explosive element into the whole 
currency system of the nation is certain. 

It is nota sufficient reply to this to say that 
these new banks will. not extend their oper- 
ations to the amount we have named; it is 
enough for us to know thatthe power is granted 
to do it, and even more. We cannot safely 
assume bow much or how little the new banks 
can get out of coin notes under the guarantee 
of the Government. Without supposing any 


extraordinary pressure or panic we can see 
what a pernicious influence these banks must 
exert upon the business interests of the country. 

_ As things now are, our circulating currency 
is a fixed quantity; it is neither increased nor 
diminished by the operations of commerce or 
the laws of trade; but with the introdaction 
of these coin notes all this will be changed. 
If elasticity be an advantage, is it compen- 
sated for by what I shall hereafter show? 
Sustained by only twenty-five per cent. of spe- 
cie four dollars of these notes must be taken 
in for every one dollar in gold paid out, and 
the banks will be compelled, in case of any 
call for gold, to withdraw their notes from use 
as fast as possible. Speculators will under- 
stand this fact, and will not be slow to avail 
themselves of the advantage it will give them. 
If they desire to raise the gold premium they 
have only to get hold of these notes and de- 
mand payment. For every dollar of these they 
can command they can contract the gold mar- 
ket to the extent of four dollars. Their power 
for operations will thus far be quadrupled ; 
and if this kind of banks should become so 
numerous that a large amount of this currency 
is found in circulation they will be able to keep 
the gold marketina state of far greater per- 
turbation than it has ever yet been, and conse- 
quently their chance for profitable corners will 
be better than ever before. 

Another consideration is that the notes issued 
by these banks will circulate mainly in the cities 
and large commercial centers. They will not be 
wanted or used in the country, unless it be in 
the gold-producing States; consequently they 
will be always liable to a speedy demand for 
redemption in case of any gold movement. It 
has been urged that this issue of coin notes is 
demanded by California and the gold-prodne- 
ing States, since they do not use greenbacks, and 
gold is inconvenient as a circulating medium. 
This we cannot believe to be true, because such 
a circulation is forbidden in the most explicit 
and positive terms by the constitution of Cali- 
fornia, and cannot be introduced there execpt 
in utter defiance of the fundamental law of the 
State. Besides, if Californians or any others 
engaged in mining the precious metals wish for 
a paper circulation, the treasury at San Fran- 
cisco will issue any amount of its circulating 
certificates or gold notes in exchange for their 
gold deposits, and the people can be thus sup- 
plied to the full extent of their wishes ; so that 
there is not the slightest excuse for the issue 
of coin notes by the banks arising from any 
necessity in California. And further, there is 
not only no necessity for the issue, but it is 
directly and absolutely against the interests of 
all producers of gold, because every issue of 
substitutes for goldas currency reducesits value. 
Those engaged in mining have suffered greatly 
from the issue of paper substitutes, both in this 
country and Europe, Every extension of such 
issues depreciates the value of gold that is, 
raises the prices of all property for which the 
gold is exchanged. California has already suf- 
fered to the extent of many millions from this 
cause. The very last persons who can ration- 
ally desire the issue of fictitious money are 
those engaged in producing the genuine arti- 
cle. And here allow me to introduce a letter 
from a distinguished gentleman and banker in 
California, dated “San Francisco, February 
23, 1870: 

“Your esteemed favor of 10th February is at hand, 
for which I am much obliged. The Senate bill 
which authorizes such a deluge of banks will be 
fraught with infinite mischief to the body-politic 
if it becomes the law of the land. You have rightly 
characterized it as a ‘most shameful measure.’ 
While the nation was struggling under the weight 
of responsibility, in waging: war for its existence, 
measures were tolerated which even then seemed to 
be vast stretches of power. But in times of peace 
we have no excuse for such legislative usurpations. 


The principles of truth, equity, and justice cannot 
be trampled upon bya nation any more than an in- 


| dividual without certain retribution. You inquire 


whether Californians desire such legislation by the 
Federali Government. I say unhesitatingly the in- 
telligent and honest portion of our citizens do not 
desire it. The vast majority do notdesire it, There 
is, however, a reckless, irresponsible, and turbulent 
set among us, as you find in all parts of the country, 
who are ready to favor any measure that they suppose 
may bring them even temporary aid. We havespec- 
ulators, rings, gamblers, and idlers, who are ready to 
shout for anything in the form of change. 

“Fortunately, however, for California, her currency 
cannot be changed unless a majority of her citizens 
desire it. Herconstitution positively forbids a paper 
eurrency. She hasbeen taken into the Union by 
Congress with this constitution, and Congress bas 
approved of thisconstitution, by her admission as a 
State, after a careful consideration of the same. 

“Congress cannot amend this constitution. It is 
the work of the people of California. The present 
Legislature is two thirds Democratic, and hard cur- 
rency by a greater majority even than the Demo- 
cratic majority. It would take four years to amend 
the constitution even if the people wished to do it. 
Once in awhile there is an eccentric genius comes 
along, like George Francis Train, and tries to per- 
suade the people that they are all wrong in measur- 
ing their values by the gold dollar, worth one hun- 
dred cents. 

“Phe decision of the Supreme Court. of the United 
States, holding that contracts made payable in gold 
coin of our mints are legal contracts, and can be en- 
forced according to their tenor in courts of law, most 
thoroughly supports our ‘specific Contract law.’ and 
will insure us a gold currency even if the constitu- 
tion of California should be so amended as to allow 
a swarm of these hybrid paper-money makers to 
fasten their talons among our business men, They 
have had one of the national banks in Nevada, but 
that is now closing up its business. We are only 
twenty-one years old, and the population of San 
Francisco is estimated at one hundred and seventy 
thousand. But tor our specific contract law we 
should havo been floundering in all the troubles and 
bankruptcies of theStates east of the Rocky mount- 
ains. We have passed through the war on the gold 
basis, and instead of :fiuding fault with us for it, the 
nation should be proud that there is one bright spot 
that passed through such a fearful contest and pre- 
served her honorand hercurrency untarnished, Wo 
have the best currency on the face of the carth, and 
it would be consummate folly to change it for one 
of the worst. You say truly, “every dollar of paper 
substituted for gold ag currency reduces the value 
of the real gold? ‘This is true as can be, and yet 
but an infinitesimal smalt! fraction of our people, 
even of those who pretend to have given attention 
to the principles of finance, are able to understand it. 
It is this principle which renders it wholly improper 
to allow banks to issue notes for currency, even 
though they might by charter be bound to keep on 
hand dollar for dollar in coin for such issues. They 
would abuse the privilege and issue both paper and 
gold, being stimulated -by the passion of avarice. 

ut when the gold isin the United States Treasury 
no such duplicate use can be made ‘of tho money. 
The only question then remaining is. as to the hon- 
esty of the guardians of the Treasury. While they 
are honest all would be well, but if they are dishon- 
est I see no way but to come to the gold standard ut 
once. hope most sincerely, for the good of tho 
country, the Senate bill will not pass.” 


REDISTRIBUTION. 

To the seventh section of this bill there is no 
reasonable objection. Jt seems to recognize 
the fact that no more than $300,000,000 of 
national bank currency should be issued ; but 
as some States have an amount in excess of 
their share instead of an increased issue, a 
redistribution should be made, those having 
an excess giving up a share to those who are 
deficient. 

This is what should be done, and ihe only 
objection in the present case is that by this 
bill the amount to be distributed is limited to 
$25,000,000, while it should contemplate a 
general and equitable division of the whole 
$300,000,000, since not more than $300,000, 000 
of bank currency can be maintained at par with 
gold when the greenbacks are withdrawn. 

The general cffects of the redistribution of the 
bank circulation would be that those States 
which gave it up would get a larger amount of 
actual reliable capital in exchange for mere 
bank credits, while those who received the eir- 


-culation would be obliged to part with a larger 


amount of real capital for the sake of a bank 
ereditcirculation. To the business public who 
gave up there would be a gain, to those who 
received the-circulation there would be a loss 
of actual reliable capital. 

This general redistribution should be made— 

1. Because it would be an act of justice. 
The present inequality is a flagrant wrong, 
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apparent to everybody, and ought not to be 
suffered to exist. There is no apology for it. 

2. Because it would be greatly for the.inter- 
est of the banks themselves. 

Conciliation is their true policy. They have 
many enemies already; they should be careful 
not to increase the number. ‘This measure of 
an equal apportionment of existing circulation 
would disarm a great amount of opposition in 
those States now most disaffected. 

The banks should recollect that they have 
no charters; that they were created by an act 
of Congress, the last section of which provides 
that it may be amended or repealed. Atleast 
I believe so. 

Mr. RANDALL. You are right. 
quote the section. 

Mr. COX. My argument as to the favorit- 
ism shown to sections in circulation is not to 
be taken as an estoppel against my voting at 
any time to amend and repeal these national 
banking charters. 

3. This should be done, because it will pre- 
vent the calamity of a further increase of bank- 
note currency. The disaffected States would 
be satisfied and no harm done the country. 

4. Because this redistribution will benefit 
the business interests of those sections from 
which the surplus is taken, Massachusetts is 
anexample. Her reduction would be about 
nineteen millions. Should it be made, the 
$21,000,000 of bonds now deposited as security 
with the Treasury will be released, and the 
banks can sell them if they choose at a pre- 
mium of about fifteen percent. They will thus 
obtain many millions of real permanent capital, 
which they now loan to the Government, and 
can hereafter loan to their customers, instead 
of $19,000,000 of mere bank credits in the 
shepe of their own notes, which are liable to 
be called in. ‘This difference is a great one, 
especially in times of pressure or panic, when 
bank credits, whether in the shape of notes or 
so-called deposits, are certainly liable to be 
withdrawn from business men at the very 
moment they need them most. The security 
of the manufacturing and mercantile public 
will be greatly promoted by such a change. - 

The less bank credit there is in any commu- 
nity the better. I do not now say the less bank 
capital. The States to which the bank circu- 
lation is removed will gain nothing but bank 
credits. What they will thus gain will be real- 
ized as follows: the merchants of Mobile, for 
example, may purchase stocks to the amount 
of $1,000,000. This will require $1,000,000 
in real present capital, as the bonds cannot be 
bought on credit. The bonds so purchased 
may be deposited with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and $800,000, under the present bill, 
received in notes for the same. ‘These notes 
may now be loaned to the public. One million 
has been taken away to purchase the bonds, 
and $800,000 is restored to the business com- 
munity. But the bank, after having loaned 
all its notes, may go further and create depos- 
its, that is, may discount business paper and 
pass the same to the credit of its customers. 
This it can do, if as successful as the present 
national banks, to the extent of one hundred 
and sixty-seven per cent. more than its cir- 
culation, say $1,833,000. The bank will then 
De drawing its interest on the bonds depos- 
1leag— 


I can 


$1,000,000 
10,000 
1,009,000 


$2,800,000 


On its circulation. 
On about two thir 


From this is to be deducted whatever green- 
backs, &c., the bank may hold as a reserve; 
but after making all allowances it will be seen 
that the stockholders of the bank will get larger 


dividends, and bank officers good salaries; and | 


these are the parties especially benefited. 
Bank credit, but neither capital or moneys, 


have been transferred from one portion of the 
country to another. If this bea fair statement 
of the case, it would seem that if this national 
system is not altogether uprooted there could 
be no objection to a.complete redistribution 
of the bank circulation, and that it is highly 
desirable in order to give satisfaction, at least, 
to certain parties in those States which have 
not at present their proportionate share. 

I object, then, to this entire bill. The first 
section enlarges a currency already redundant 
and makes it weaker and more detrimental to 
the country than it is at present. The second 
section supersedes the three per cent. loan 
certificates by substituting national bank notes, 
instead of which they should be absolutely 
withdrawn. They were never intended by 
Congress to act as currency, and the use made 
of them by the banks has always been unlawful 
and injurious to the country. 

The eleventh section is of little consequence, 
as it merely provides for the removal of banks 
from one State to another, a sort of carpet-bag 
arrangement, a very unbusinesslike proposi- 
tion that would never be thought of if the 
currency were in a normal condition. 

But the seventh section contains the prin- 
cipal and by far the most objectionable pro- 
vision of the entire bill. lf enacted it would 
establish the most dangerous and explosive 
currency ever known in this or any other 
country, and, as I have shown, would involve 
the business of the nation in the greatest diffi- 
culties, and the Government which guarantied 
the payment of notes in gold for which only 
one fourth of the amount was held for their 
redemption, in the gravest and most humilia- 
ting embarrassments. 

The remaining sections are only such as are 
necessary to carry out the previous provisions 
of the bill, and contain nothing of any practi- 
calimportance. They neither add to or dimin- 
ish our objections to the measures proposed, 
Taken together the bills, Senate and House, 
are but a clumsy attempt to evade the great 
questions at issue before the country, and 
amuse and occupy the public mind until the 
dominant party has been enabled to tide over 
the next congressional elections. These bills 
are the mere pretenses of doing what the Re- 
publican party has signally failed to do—give 
us a standard and stable currency. What is 
needed is resumption of gold and silver. On 
or before 1872 the Democracy will bear its oid 
banner to success for gold and silver. This is 
our only hope. Gold and silver! The words 
trip pleasantly on my tongue. They are music 
to myear. Gold and silver! They are the 
legal tender of commerce and the Constitu- 
tion—I had almost said, what once before I 
said, and I say it now reverently—the legal 
tender of God Almighty, who has made it 
precious! Is there no one here to recur to the 
traditions of the party? Ah! Isee that Penn- 
sylvania has its ear open. [Judge WOODWARD 
bowed tothe speaker; and Mr. GETZ, of Penn- 
sylvania, approached the seat of Mr. Cox, pre- 
senting him two gold twenty dollar pieces. ] 

Mr. GETZ. Here is the Democratic cur- 
rency which Pennsylvania loves and longs 
after. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. COX. I hear its chink. I see its beauty. 
Iknowitis precious. (laughter.] Itreminds 
me of the better day of the Republic, when the 
people knew what they had to ‘deal with.” 

FUNDING BILLS, 

It would be improper to diseuss the Senate 
funding bill now and here. But the principle 
of the Senate bill and the present bill (section 
three) is the same. Both provide for a smaller 
rate of interest of the public debt by anew sys- 
tem of bonds. As the bill yesterday reported 
by the Ways and Means Committee has the 
same idea substantially, I propose by way of 


illustration. to refer to some of the provisions | 


of the Senate bill which it proposes to dis- 
place. Three classes of bonds are authorized 
by the Senate funding bill which has been seni 
to the House, namely: $400,000,000ten- forties 
at five per cent., $400,000, 000 fifteen-twenties 
at four and a half per cent., $400,000,000 
twenty-forties at four per cent. 

The first may be sold by the Secretary for 
coin at not less than par, or be exchanged for 
five-twenty bonds now outstanding, and for no 
other purpose. 

The second class may be disposed of at not 
less than par for coin, or be exchanged for 
any outstanding obligations of the Government 
bearing a higher rate of interest in coin, the 
proceeds to be used for the redemption of such 
obligations bearing interest in coin as may 
become redeemable. 

The third class, the four per cents., may be 
disposed of either in the United States or else- 


‘where at not Jess than four per cent. for coin, , 


or, at the discretion of the Secretary, for Uni- 
ted States notes, (greenbacks,) or may be 
exchanged for any obligations of the United 
States outstanding; and the Secretary, if he 
thinks advisable, is authorized to issue a larger 
amount of four per cents. for any purpose 
therein or thereinafter recited than would other- 
wise be authorized by the act, provided there 
shall be no increase in the aggregate debt of 
the United States in conseqnence of any issues 
authorized by the act; and these bonds of every 
kind to be exempt from all taxation by State, 
municipal, or local authorities. 

The sixth section of the bill provides that 
$150,000,000 shall be appropriated annually 
for the payment of the interest and reduction 
of the principal of the national debt. 

The seventh section provides that all exist- 
ing national banks shall substitute bonds aver- 
aging four and a half per cent. for those they 
now have on deposit at the Treasury to secure 
their circulation. This will compel the banks 
to take four and a half instead of six per cent. 
upon their bonds deposited to secure their cir- 
culation. The banks are further, by the eighth 
section, allowed to have only eighty instead of 
ninety per cent. of circulation, as heretofore, 
upon their bonds deposited. 

The ninth section authorizes universal free 
banking, by providing that any banking asso- 
ciation organized, or to be organized under 
the currency acts, may deposit bonds and 
receive eighty per cent. in notes upon them ; 
provided, however, as the eirculating notes are 
issued an equal amount of United States notes 
shall be destroyed; that is, greenbacks are to 
be replaced by bank notes. Such, in brief, is 
the Senate funding bill. Such, in principle, is 
the House bill. i 

Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts. You do 
not mean the bill yesterday reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee? 

Mr. COX. No, sir; I have not seen that 
yet in print. 

Mr. WOOD. Here it is. 

Mr. COX. I do not care to read it now. 
The bill I comment on is the. Senate bill, from 
which the bill of my chairman [ Mr. Garrreup] 
is modeled. The bill of the Ways and Means 
Committee is very different, as I perceive by 
the newspapers; but the bill under discussion 
is very similar to the Senate bill. 

My objections to such bills may be briefly 
stated. In the first place, I regard any action 
of the kind as out of place entirely until the 
currency has been restored to par, because the 
credit of the nation is not and cannot be such 
as to fund the debt at the lowest rate of inter- 
est until that is done. Second, there should 
be but a single rate of interest, and that a low 
one. There need be no resort to tricks or con- 
trivances about the matter. One uniform rate 
of four and a half per cent., with the exemp- 
tion from taxation now permitted, would secure 
the sale of the whole debt as soon as the credit 
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and currency of the country were fully restored ; 
and there need be no ‘‘agents’’ appointed in 
this country and Europe, as the fifth section 
of the Senate act provides, to advertise the 
national stocks, like patent medicines, in the 
newspapers and journals of. both continents, 

Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts. The Ways 
and Means have struck that out. 


Mr. COX. So much more credit to that com- | 


mittee above our committee. I say this with 
entire respect to the Banking aud Currency. 
INCREASED BANK TAXATION. 

The banks will, of course, object to that pro- 
vision of the act which requires them to hold 
four and a half per cent. bonds instead of six 
percent.. Thisis simply an additional tax upon 
their franchise. Congress has an undoubted 
right to impose this condition, because the act 
under which the banks exist expressly says that 


‘Congress may at any time amend, alter, or. 


repeal it;? and the question, therefore, is 
simply as to the justice and expediency of the 
measure. Itis just, if the privileges granted 
to the banks are so advantageous that they are 
in consequonco as well able to pay the addi- 
tional tax, (equal virtually to one and a half 
per cent. upon their capital,) as other depart- 
ments of trade are to pay theirs. As a mat- 
ter of fact the banks, according to a late offi- 
cial statement, are now paying over ten per 
cent. annual dividends nbove all expenses, 
taxes, and charges, and are besides adding ten 
per cent. of their income annually to their 
“surplus fund,” which already amounts to 
over eighty-six millions, most of which has 
been accumulated in this way ; and they have 
also “ undivided profits ” on hand of over forty 
millions; in all, $126,000,000 in addition to 
their large dividends. Now, what department 
of trade or industry has for the last six years 
done, or is now doing aswell? Elave farm- 
ers, merchants, manufacturers, or ship-owners 
made ton per cent, clear profits each year and 
added ten por cent. more of their annual 
income to their capital? No one will pretend 
this, and therefore it is clearly equitable that 
the banks should bear the additional burden, 
‘They can pay the extra tax and yet be better 
off than any other important interest. 

As to the oxpediengy of tho measure there 
seems no other doubt than that which arises 
from the form in which the additional burden 
is imposed, namely, in that ofa forced loan, It 
does not appear very dignified in the United 
States Government; nor will it add greatly to 
its credit, to compel its citizens who chance 
to be bank stock holders to take a loan at four 
and a half per cent. when six per cents. are 
hardly worth par. Thero will be no need of 
such an indirection when Congress takes the 
true, manly ground of meeting all its engage- 
ments promptly, by withdrawing its dishonored 
promises, now circulating in all sums, from ten 
cents upward, to the amount of $396,000,000, 
or bringing them to par with gold. 'Lo the 
principle of freo banking which the act con- 
templates: Ido not object, provided it be done 
with a sound currency. Nor do I object to 
free banking upon irredeemable paper at the 
present time, since all other banking is now 
done upon the same basis, and we may as well 
have free as restricted banks upon a depre- 
ciated currency; but I think that such will be 
the excesses; and such the terrible losses and 
derangement of all basiness affairs, which free 
banking with-irredeemable paper will event- 
ually infliet, that the people will finally be 
brought to repudiate the whole idea of fictitious 
money, and insist upon gold and gold notes as 
their only medium of exchange and standard 
of value. 

VARIETIES OF CURRENCY, 

One thing is certain, the bik dy question 
gives us a new variety of currency, We have 
four already—greenbacks, national bank notes, 
the “gold notes” issued by the Treasury, and 


gold, which is used more or less in large mer- 
cantile operations, and exclusively used in 
California. es 

The currency bill now before this House fur- 
nishes a fifth variety, by providing for unlimited 
issues to be called ‘‘ coin notes,” because the 
banks issuing them are to keep on hand one 
dollar of coin to every four dollars. of their 
circulation. 

And now by the funding bill we have a sixth 
kind in the notes of free banking companies. 
Generically speaking, however, there will bo 
but three kinds or species, namely: 

1. A paper, or exclusively credit currency, 
consisting of greenbacks, national bank notes, 
and the new notes proposed by the Senate 
fanding bill. 

2. A value, or specie currency, consisting of 
gold and the ‘‘gold notes” of the Treasury, 
the latter amounting now to $50,000,000. 

3. A mixed currency, consisting of the 
‘“coin notes”. authorized in. the currency bill 
of the Senate, and composed of one part coin 
to four parts of paper or credit. 

Such are the different species and varieties 
of currency proposed with which the American 
people are expected to carry on the largest 
production and the most extensive trade, in 
proportion to population to be found on the 
face of the earth; acurrency of the most hetero- 
geneous character, that cannot fail to do great 
injury to all the industrial interests of the 
country, especially to those of agriculture, the 
value of whose products are and always must 
be measured by gold. 

OONNECTION OF DEBT AND CURRENCY. 

The funding parts of the billig but a labored 
attempt to evade the immatable laws of cur- 
rency and finance. It mixes up funding with 
banking, two things that have no natural con- 
nection whatever, to the prejudice of both, 
aud the great detriment of important national 
interests. 

Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts. But the 
bill of the Ways and Means Committee does 
not. We cut out the currency features of the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. COX. Therein your committee has 
shown itself wiser than ours. You have, in 
other ways, eliminated the errors of the Senate 
bill. But the bill under discussion fails to dis- 
criminate between the funding and currency 
questions, 

There seems to be a strange hallucination in 
the minds of our leadiug men, in Congress and 
out, that somehow or other there is an insep- 
arable connection between the publie debt 
and the currency of the country. But there is 
no natural or necessary connection between 
these two subjects as matters of legislation, 
and they ought never to be linked together, as 
in this bill, because both are thereby endan- 
gered. Some persons will vote against the 
whole bill because of its funding provisions; 
others because of its banking clauses, and thus 
it is very likely to be rejected. 

But in truth, shorn of that section which 
compels the banks to exchange their present 
six per cents. for four and a half per cents., 
there is nothing of much consequence left, for 
it is a great stretch of credulity to. believe that 
any of the bonds authorized will be volun- 
tarily taken except, perhaps, a few of the five 
per cents. Neither the four nor the four and 
a half per cents. can find a market at present 
except by compulsion. 

It is a misfortune to the country that the 
time of the national Legislature is consumed 
in the consideration of a measure promising 
no useful result. The whole scheme is pre- 
mature. The time has not arrived when the 
work of consolidation should be attempted. 
Not a dollar of the publie debt is pressing for 


payment; not a dollar is due except at the | 


option of the ‘Treasury; and therefore while 
the circulating notes which the Government 


does owe, but which. the people have not the 
power to demand in specie or anything else, 
but are compelled to.use instead of a sound 
measure of value—while such notes are forced 
upon the country by an arbitrary, unconstitn. 
tional law, is it not quite insufferable that Con- 
gress. should waste its time in the discussion 
of ‘an unwise and impracticable scheme for 
refunding a moiety of the public debt, espe- 
cially when the scheme seems to be in the 
interest of a monster bank monopoly? Is it not 
unpardonable that the attention of Congress 
should be taken up by an impracticable scheme 
of refunding half of the national debt, which 
nobody who understands the condition of the 
national finances and the true interest of the 
people wishes to have meddled with at all until 
the currency of the Government and the banks 
has been restored to par? Therefore, I raise 
the banner again of the old Democracy for gold 
and silver. Or if we must have paper, give us 
a redeemable paper, give us the redeemable 
greenback! That brings meto the great prob- 
lem— 
GOLD AND SILVER. 

Seldom has a greater crime against the inm- 
terests of property and the rights of man been 
committed than when Congress, in the early 
part of 1862, enacted that the notes of the 
‘Treasury should be a legal tender for all debts 
and obligations, except forcustom-house duties 
and the payment of interest upon its bonds. 
A legal tender is a forced loan. Every man is 
compelled to accept it, whether he is willing 
to do so or not. Debts contracted to be paid 
in the equivalent of gold are discharged with 
paper worth far less than gold, and the creditor 
is robbed of the difference. 

Such an act of despotism can find no justifica- 
tion, not even in the stern necessities of war. 
Whether such a justification existed when the 
present legal-tender act was passed I shall not 
now attempt to prove or disprove. It is sutli- 
cient to say that many if not most of the intelli- 
gent financiers of the country disbelieve that 
any such necessity existed, or that if it did so, 
it was wholly owing not. to’ the war itself, but 
to the false and defective currency in ‘cirenla. 
tion when the war commenced; and which 
caused a great part of the banks to suspend 
upon the mere threat of secession. How weak 
the currency was, and how little adapted to 
perform its proper functions in time of war, 
may be secn from the statement that while 
the immediate liabilities for their circulation 
and deposits January 1, 1861, amounted to 
459,000,000, their specie was but $87,000,000, 


| So that the basis was less than nineteen cents 


on the dollar. Yet with such a miserably 
deficient currency was the nation compelled to 
engage in the greatest military struggle in 
modern times. 

But from whatever cause the evils of our 
present debased monetary system have arisen, 
whether from the stem exigencies of war or 
the false condition of the currency at its begin- 
ning, itis sufficient for us to know that the time 
has long since passed when there remains any 
occasion for its continuance. As a people we 
boast, and justly, of having the largest re- 
sources and the most effective industry of any 
country in the world, yet have to-day a cur- 
rency which for the purchase of commodities 
exclusively made and consumed at home is not 
worth more than sixty-five cents on the dollar, 
a currency that inflicts the most enormous 
evils upon every industrial interest in the na- 
tion, but bears with special severity upon the 
laboring and productive classes. This I have 


| had occasion to discuss in the Gold Panic 
| Report. 
| confirm the judgment then made. 


My reflection and observation since 


That I do not exaggerate the extent of these 
evils and their baleful influence I hope to make 
apparent by a brief statement of some of their 
effects upon the different industries and occu- 
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pations of the people, and by so doing prove 
that itis one of the highest duties of Govern- 
ment to provide at once a medium of exchange 
of anvarying value. 

GOLD AND MANUPACTURES. 

That the manufacturing industry of the coun- 
try has been greatly injured by a monetary sys- 
tem so defective will be clearly seen if we take 
into consideration the fact that the cost of pro- 
duction is increased by it to such an extent as 
in many cases to render it quite impossible to 
compete advantageously with foreigners who 
make their goods under asound currency. 

Mr. ALLISON. You are not now consider- 
ing the tariff, 

Mr. COX. 
just now, 

At the present time the American manufac- 
turer is compelled to carry on his operations with 
the poorest currency in the world, that is, the 
most depreciated, and consequently he cannot 
send his commodities to other markets than 
his own except at great disadvantage. This is 
shown most strikingly in the falling off in the 
export of our Gomestic manufactures for the 
last ten years. In 1860 they amounted to 
$47,000,000 ; in 1869 to but $42,000,000. Iad 
our currency been sound the exports of the last 


No; irrespective of the tariff 


-= Fear might have been, and, according to the 
«erate of increase prior to the suspension of the 


banks, would have been $70,000,000. 

As an illustration of the truth of this, we 
find that our exports of cotton fabrics in 1860 
amounted to $10,934,796, while in 1868 they 
were but $3,479,824, a falling off of $7,855,472, 
equal to almost seventy per cent. With asound 
currency and a reasonable tariff our manufac- 
turers would drive those of Great Britain out 
of every market in the world. 

Another case in point is that of furniture and 
other manufactures of wood, which amounted 
in 1860 to $8,406,058, and in 1868 to but 
$1,491,537, a falling off of some sixty per cent. 
This description of exports we used to send to 
Brazil and other countries, and receive in 
exchange hides and other commodities we are 
now obliged to buy with gold. ‘Lhe manufac- 
turing establishments of the country have been 
increased to a greater extent during the last ten 
years than the increase of population; hence 
the foreign export being largely curtailed by 
the influence of our false measure of value, an 
important department of the national industry 
is depressed, and must continue so until goods 
can be made and sold under an equal standard 
of value. 

GOLD AND TRADE. 

There is another most important class upon 
whom our unreliable currency presses with 
great severity, namely, those engaged in con- 
ducting the exchanges of the country, our mer- 
chantsand traders. Whatealculation can those 
engaged in foreign commerce, for example, 
possibly make when the premium on gold is 
constantly fluctuating, when the rate may ad- 
vance or recede ten or twenty per cent. in a 
few days? What safety in importing goods 
when the premium on gold may fall before they 
can be got into market to such an extent as to 
cause a serious loss? What safety in purchas- 
ing four or cotton for shipment when the pre- 
mium on gold may change before the articles 
arrive at Liverpool? Under a state of things 
like the present, it is no matter of surprise that 
all the operations of trade become mere gam- 
bling adventures resulting favorably or other- 
wise according to the vicissitudes of a gold 
market manipulated by gangs of unscrupulous 
speculators, and ‘‘ modified’ by theinterference 
of the Treasury Department. [Laughter ] 

What do we find as the result of all this de- 
rangement of the industry and trade of the 
nation? Universal despondency and doubt. 
Nobody knows what to do, because nobody 
knows what the fluctuations of the gold market 
may be. Gold has been down to 107, because 


the Secretary of the Treasury was pleased to 
sell it at that rate. The premium is now about 
15. What it may be a month hence depends 
mainly upon Mr. Boutwell and the surplus of 
gold at his disposal. On ‘“‘black Friday,” last 
year, it fluctuated through forty per cent. in 
a few hours. All eyes are turned. toward 
Washington io learn what the future trade and 
industry of the country are to be. Why is this? 
Of all places in the United States, Washington 
is the last to which business men ought to be 
obliged to look for direction; and it would be 
the last, but for the absurd intermeddling of 
the Government with the trade of the nation by 
injudicious tariffs, and with the currency, by 
making its paper a legal tender, and so flood- 
ing the country with its depreciated notes as 
to impair the standard of value and throw the 
whole trade and industry of the nation into 
confusion. 

All this mischief has been done. The past 
cannot be recalled, but the Representatives of 
the people should demand that an end should 
be put to all this and that the proper remedy 
be at once and rigorously applied. Remedial 
measures have been too long delayed already. 
The happy moment when the work should have 
been earnestly begun was at the first session of 
Congress after the closé of the war. Then the 
country was in a good condition for the accom- 
plishment of the object. ‘The merchants were 
well prepared to meet the gradual fall upon 
their stocks which would have necessarily taken 
place, for they had made immense profits during 
the war and expected and could well afford to 
suffer the shrinkage upon their stocks. They 
had no fear of heavy losses upon their debts, 
because they had but comparatively little due 
to them, as trade during the war was mainly 
carried on by cash transactions. The manu- 
facturers, too, like the merchants, had made 
large accumulations and were ready to meet 
that reduction of prices they had the good 
sense to know must inevitably come, and for 
them the sooner the better, since the sooner 
would they be able to resume a regular and 
profitable business. 

‘The farmers, too, were in a good condition for 
resumption, for the prices of their staples were 
very high, owing to an extraordinary demand 
from abroad and the deficiency occasioned by 
the destruction caused by the war at home. 
They were to a remarkable extent out of debt, 
and in the best possible shape for meeting any 
change which might occur in the price of their 
products. As a general fact the agricultural 
class were desirous of aspeedy return to specie 
payments. The whole country was expecting 
some decisive policy on the part of the Govern- 
ment that should secure a return to the specie 
standard; but what was done? After muck 
delay Congress enacted that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who well understood the financial 
condition of the country and desired a gradual 
but efficient contraction, might reduce the cur- 
rency by withdrawing greenbacksatthe rate of 
$4,900,000 a month; but as soon as the work 
was commenced speculators in all parts of the 
country took the alarm, knowing that the con- 
traction policy would put an end to their voca- 
tion, and through the agency of the press and 
the lobby brought such a powerful influence to 
bear upon Congress that the operation of the 
law was suspended, and the country has drifted 
on to the present moment, when resumption 
is tenfold more difficult than four years ago; 
because the speculation interest is tenfold more 
powerful than then,-and has in its favor the 
influence of more than sixteen hundred banks 
with their $400,000,000 of capital. 

GOLD AND SHIP-BUILDING. 

Ship-building, it is hardly necessary to state, 
has been nearly annihilated since the expan- 
sion of the currency. Great complaints are 
made, with good reason, against the exorbitant 
rates of duty charged by our tariff upon articles 


that enter into the building of ships; but were 
all these duties removed to-morrow the busi- 
ness could not possibly flourish until the cur- 
rency is brought to par with specie, for the 
reason that labor would still be so much higher 
in currency than it is in other countries in gold 
that foreigners would continue to undersell us, 
while in the mean time our ship-builders will 
be out of employment. No mechanics before 
the war were better paid than these—none, 
perhaps, have lower wages now; indeed, most 
of them have noneatall, except as they engage 
in. other occupations ; and it may be asserted 
with entire positiveness that no considerable 
improvement can be expected in ship-building 
until we have an honest currency. Tet my 
fiend from Maine [Mr. Lyxcu] remember 
this 

Much has been said and written since the 
assembling of the present Congress upon the 
depression of our commerce and the decline 
of American shipping interests, and many prop- 
ositions for its relief have been made in the 
shape of bounties, exemption from taxation, 
and drawbacks upon materials used in the con- 
struction of vessels; but none of these reme- 
dies will be found at all adequate to meet the 
necessities of the case. It is a sound currency 
that above and far beyond all other things the 
shipping interests of the country demand and 
must have, or they can never flourish. In all 
the relations of foreign commerce we come 
into direct competition with those who produce 
under a sound and unvarying standard of value. 
Ships built on the Clyde or the St. John are 
built at gold prices, and of course are produced 
at a much lower rate than we can build them 
under a currency which inflates the cost of 
materials and labor fifty to seventy per cent. 
We can never compete with foreigners under 
such circumstances, and it is quite useless to 
try. So long as our present debased currency 
exists our only wise policy is to give up all 
attempts to recover our former greatness as a 
commercial nation. 

GOLD AND WAGES. 

The theory was announced by an American 
writer on finance some twenty years since that 
wages never rose as soon nor to as great an 
extent as commodities under an inflation of the 
currency. That theory has been fully con- 
firmed in the experience of the last ten years. 
As the expansion. occasioned by the issue of 

-greenbacks and national bank notes was carried 
forward prices rose with great rapidity and to 
an enornious height, but wages advanced slowly 
and have never attained an elevation equal to 
that of commodities. 

This is a matter of general observation, and 
has been shown very conclusively by Mr. Wells 
in his annual reports of the last two years. 
From these it appears that the laboring classes 
suffer a constant loss from the use they are com- 
pelled to make of a depreciated currency. If 
we were to affirm that the laborers of the coun- 
try on an average lose at least the value of one 
day’s work in every week in consequence of 
this state of things, it would be quite within the 
truth. Sucha lossis a very heavy one for those 
who earn their daily living by their daily toil. 

GOLD AND THE AGRICULTURAL INTEREST. 

But of all the great departments of our 
national industry that of agriculture is, as we 
all know, by far the most important, from the 
number of persons it employs and the amount 
of value it produces; and upon this, above 
any other department of production, a depre- 
ciated currency inflicts the greatest amount of 
injury and injustice. That this statement is 
unexaggerated will appear from a careful ex- 
amination of the manner in which the surplus 
of all our agricultural products (and that sur- 
plus is large and constantly increasing) must 
be disposed of. 

More wheat is annually raised in the United 

i States than is needed for home consumption, 
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and hence the surplus must find a market 
abroad: Whatever itis worth for exportation 
will be the value of the whole crop, since there 
cannot be two prices for the same article, one 
for the home and another for the foreign mar- 
ket. The value of wheat will be its gold value 
for exportation plus whatever the premium on 
gold may be. If wheat is worth one dollar per 
bushel in. gold to send to Liverpool, and the 
oxisting premium is fifteen percent., the price 
of wheat will be $1 15, because at that rate it 
can beadvantageously exported instead of gold. 
Wheat in fact, when reckoned in our present 
currency, bearsa premium as truly as gold, and 
the farmer gains the existing premium in the 
price of his wheat. Of this there can be no 
doubt; and therefore the question fairly arises 
whether it is not for his interest to have such 
an expansion of the currency as will cause its 
depreciation to so great an extent that there 
will be a large premium on gold, since the 
larger the premium the higher the price of 
his wheat. 

Certainly it would be to his interest, provided 
the currency he receives is just as good for his 
use in the purchase of commodities, the pay- 
ment of taxes and debts, as it would be if it 
were not depreciated ; or, in other words, if 
there were no premium on gold, for then he 
will gain thedifference. If, onthe other hand, 
in consequenceof the existence of adepreciated 
currency, he has to pay a greater advance in 
price for all he buys, if the taxes are raised in 
greater ratio than the price of his wheat, if the 
debts he has contracted are larger than they 
would otherwise have been, then, notwithstand- 
ing the advance of his wheat, he may still be a 
loser. The following example will illustrate 
our point with sufficient clearness. 

Suppose, as before, that the farmer has gained 
twenty per cent. on the price of his wheat by 
the premium ; that is, he sells one thousand 
bushels of wheat for $1,200 instead of $1,000, 
making a gain of $200. Having got his money, 
what will he naturally do with it? He will 
purchase such articles as he needs for himself 
and fumily, and will expend his money for farm- 
ing tools, mowing and reaping machines and 
the like; for a wagon, it may be, or carriage 
and burnesses ; for painting and repairing his 
buildings, for furniture for his house, for gro- 
ceries and other merchandise. 

But all these have been advanced in price by 
some seventy per cent, above what they were in 
1860. He pays his taxes, but finds them as 
mach higher as other expenses, for the good 
reason that all expenditures for roads, bridges, 
school houses, and public improvements now 
cost seventy to one hundred per cent. more in 
consequence ofthe depreciation ofthe currency. 
Ifwe suppose that all the foregoing items have on 
an average been advanced only sixty per cent., 
which isa low estimate, then $1 60 of the cur- 
rency will bring only as much as one dollar 
before there was any premium on gold. If we 
divide the $1,200 by 160 we have $750 as the 
sum of real money which the farmer has got 
forhis wheat; in other words, hehas gotno more 
commodities for hig $1,200 than he would have 
have got for $750 when the currency was at par 
with gold, making a loss of $460. But from 
this we must deduct the $200 he gained by the 
gold premium ; yet he will still lose $250, a loss 
equal to two hundred and eight bushels of his 
wheat, or more than one fifth of the whole. 

Such is the real position of the wheat grow- 
ers of the West and the cotton planters of the 
South, and it is this which creates so much 
dissatisfaction. Itis not merely that the farm- 
ers generally have to sell at lower prices than 
before the war, but that the currency in which 
they are paid is worth to them for the purchase 
of such things as they must buy only about 
sixty to seventy cents on the dollar. 

This state of things, bad as it is, so far. from 
growing better, is certain to grow worse until 
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the currency is made what it should be, equal 
to gold. -The high prices that ruled during 
the war will never return, and it is, therefore, 
of great importance to the farmer that he be 
able to buy as low as he will be obliged to sell; 
and that he can never do till the specie stand- 
ard is restored, aud that can never be while 


‘the currency is so redundant as at present. 
Tt is of the utmost importance that those | 


engaged in agriculture should understand the 
manner in which they are plundered by a de- 
fective currency, for as soon as they see this 
and demand a remedy they are sure to get 
it, since they form the great mass of the voters 
of the nation, and Congress must enact any 
law they desire for the restoration of a sound 
measure of value. 

It matters little tothe farmer in what particu- 
lar branch of production he is engaged, whether 
grain-growing or stock-raising, every depart- 
ment of agricultural industry will eventually 
suffer alike, At present corn is much higher in 
proportion than wheat; and pork, beef, and 
other meats are higher than breadstuffs ; but 
this is a temporary difference occasioned by the 
war, the destructive effects of which, as far as 
cattle are concerned, have not been yet over- 
come; but the time is near at hand when all 
farm products will find a general level, and the 
price of all will be alike determined and influ- 
enced to the same extent that wheat now is. 


GOLD, NOW RESTORED. 


Tf such, then, be the indisputable “evils” 
inflicted upon every industrial interest in the 
nation by an irredeemable and fluctuating cur- 
rency, it must, in the language of the resolu- 
tion I offered to the House, be ‘‘one of the 
first duties of the Government to secure to the 
citizens a medium of exchange of unvarying 
value.” There can be no doubt on this point, 
and as a matter of fact there is no dispute in 
regard to it; but the great question at issue is, 
how and when shall this be done? The first 
inquiry is how shall the desired object be ac- 
complished? Iere we find a wide difference 
of opinion. : 

If the currency can be restored only by con- 
traction, as has been insisted, in what form shall 
that contraction take place? Here we come 
to the important question. Redemption may 
be reached in one of several ways. 


(S 


l am not us a critic and a Democrat bere to | 


make plans. Without approving, however, E 
make some suggestions. They are not my 
plans. hey are for the other side to consider. 

First, Congress might enact that the national 
banks withdraw their notes at the rate, say, of 
$15,000,000 per month, and in twenty months 
their whole circulation would be taken in, leav- 
ing greenbacksas the only circulation. Inthat 
ease the greenbacks would form the paper cir- 


culation of the country, and would probably |) 
be nearly at par with gold, the contraction |} 
having been sufficient perhaps to bring them | 


to that point. 

There are several considerations in favor of 
sucha measure. Ín the first place, Government 
having the circulation, say, of $850,000,000, 
would gain the interest upon it, amounting, at 
six per cent., to $21,000,000. So much would 


be saved annually to the people in taxes, and |) 


the saving would be to that full amount if the 
currency was at par with gold. 

A second consideration is that if the currency 
should be found deficient in quantity the requi- 
site additional amount could be issued by the 


Treasury; or, if redundant, which would: be | 


indicated by its not being of the same value as 
specie, the surplus might be taken in. The 
whole matter of circulation would be just where 


most on the other side think it ought to be— | 


under the control of Government. 

A third consideration is that, should it be 
thought best, the Treasury might continue to 
issue its gold notes, that is, its certificates for 


i 

| gold deposited, in the manner it now does, to 
i| any extent desired, withdrawing an equal quan- 
i tity of greenbacks at the same time, until the 
i! whole circulating medium cf the country con- 
sisted of the equivalent of specie, and thus a 
currency would be furnished having the con- 
venience of paper and the security and relia- 
bility of gold. The Government would then 
act merely as the custodian of the money of 
the country, receiving its coin and becoming 
responsible for its safe-keeping. 

Second. Contraction might be brought about, 
should Congress authorize the funding its own 
notes at a given rate per month, say ten or 
fifteen millions. In the course of two or three 
years, according to the rate of reduction, all 
the greenbacks would be withdrawn, and the 
$800,000,000 of national bank notes would be 
the only paper in circulation. 

Third, or lastly, it has been proposed that 
Congress authorize the issue of compound- 
interest notes, like those formerly in use, at 
the rate of $10,000,000 per month, convertible 
at the end of two years from date into ten-forty 
| bonds, five per cent., and as fast as they were 
put in circulation a corresponding amount of 
greenbacks should be destroyed. By this plan, 
with the constant tendency to hoarding, a very 
gradual and almost imperceptible contraction 
| of the currency would be effected without the 
possibility of a panic or any severe pressure in 
the money market. ‘These are not my plans. 
I suggest them for you, gentlemen, who are 
bound to give us back what you took away, our 
gold and silver! [Laughter.} 

THE NEAR APPROACH OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 

Much pains are taken in certain quarters to 
induce the belief that the country is rapidly 
approaching specie payments by the natural 
course of events. “The credit of the nation,” 
it is said, ‘‘is rising, the premium on gold has 
fallen, the national bonds are nearly at par 
with specie, and the Government and banks 
are on the very eve of resumption. Such is 
the language of a large part of the press, such 
are the declarations often made by those who 
propose to lead the public sentiment of the 
country; yet there is no truth in the inference 
from admitted facts in relation to the fall of 
the premium on gold, and the rise of the 
national bonds, that the restoration of the 
| currency is near at hand. Nothing can be 
| farther from the truth. This popular delusion 
has already done immense mischief. The busi- 
ness of the country has been to a great extent 
paralyzed by the vain expectation that bat a 
few days or weeks at most were to elapse, 
before the whole money question would be 
li settled. Those who accept this doctrine will, 
of course, transact as little business as possi- 
ble until the anticipated day has arrived. In 
the mean time trade must languish. 

i The value of property has fallen to the extent 
|| of several hundred millions since September 
i} last, wholly in consequence of the decline in the 
; gold premium caused by the operations of the 
'T'reasnry and the false expectations it has ocea- 
| sioned. So great a greater decline in business 
| and shrinkage in the value of property was 
| never experienced in the same length of time 
| in the pasthistory of this country ; and all for 
| what? For the improvement of the national 
ii credit? Not at ail, for every intelligent man 
knows that the fail of gold is the mere result 
of an arbitrary movement on the part of the 
Secretary that in no way benefits the nation. 
For the restoration of the currency? Not in 
| the least, for as far as the condition of the 
| country is concerned, resumption is no nearer 
| now than it was twelve months ago. For the 
| benefit of trade and manufactures? Certainly 
H 

H 

| 


not, for both are greatly prostrated by it. Has 
it been for the benefit of the laborer and 
i mechanic? Askthem whether there is a bet- 

ter demand for their services at higher wages, 


i 
| in consequence of the flurry about gold. 
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NO SUBSTITUTE POR SPECIE. 

My resolution says that no ‘ substitution can 
be devised’? for gold and silver. There is in 
truth but one single and simple remedy, the 
restoration of the currency to par with coin. 
All attempts to evade this alternative are, and 
in the nature of the case must be, entirely 
futile. 

The Government is entirely independent in 
its position in relation to its bonds, and with- 
out the slightest occasion to change or pay a 
single one of them except at its own option. 
Why, then, should it be regarded as necessary 
to resumption on the part of the Government 
or banks that the debt should be reconstructed 
by the issue of new obligations? ‘There is no 
necessity or apology even for anything of the 
kind as far as the currency is concerned; and 
the pretext that the rate of interest may thus 
be reduced isan idle one, because the debt. can- 
not be refunded to the best advantage of the 
country until the public credit is restored, and 
that can be done only by making its notes 
equivalent in value to gold. 

By forcing the present banks to take part of 
these bonds, and inducing the formation of 
free-banking institutions, with liberty to issue 
inconvertible currency upon the pledge of 
United States stocks, a part of the national 
debt may doubtless be worked off at a lower 
rate of interest than it now bears; but this 
can only be done at a great disadvantage to 
the nation; because if to issue these new free- 
banking notes the greenbacks must be called 
in to make room for them, as is proposed, the 
country will gain nothing, for the new banks 
will have the use of the notes instead of the 
Government. Bank notes will merely be sub- 
stituted for greenbacks, and the banks will get 
the interest upon them, What advantage this 
will be to the people is not easily perceived, 
nor how it will hasten the resumption of specie 
payments. 

Another project for restoring the currency 
is by forcing down the premium by the sales 
of gold until the greenbacks shall be at par 
with specie. This has been attempted, and by 
the aid of favoring circumstances of a tempo- 
rary character the premium has been reduced 
from 33 to 10.7; but what has this to do with 
the restoration of the currency? If by this 
coercive process the premium could be entirely 
removed, neither the banks northe Government 
could safely resume specie payments, because 
both together have only some $125,000,000 
of gold, and owe, on demand, all payable in 
coin, more than thirteen hundred millions. 
They have less than ten cents on the dollar 
with which to meet their engagements; and 
hence, if they commenced the redemption of 
their notes and deposits they would soon be 
compelled to suspend. 

The assumption that when gold and green- 
backs are at par the people will not want the 
gold isa false one. Gold will be demanded 
very fast if $1,800,000,000 may be called for on 
demand, when everybody knows that the banks 
and Government together cannot furnish more 
than some $125,000,000. We need not doubt 
that most men will be shrewd enough to know 
that as soon as the gold reserve should be 
exhausted, as it would speedily be, gold would 
again bring a premium, and those who held it 
would make a profit. 

PURCHASING SPECIE. 

Nor is the often- broached project of issuing 
bonds and purchasing specie in Europe enti- 
tled to the least regard. All the countries 
of Europe put together could not part with 
$200,000,000 of specie without deranging their 
whole monetary system and causing general 
panic. The Bank of England, by far the ablest 
moneyed instifution in the world, does notkeep 
on an average over $100,000,000 in specie. 
How, then, could she spare any considerable 
quantity tous? A gall for $25,000,009 would 


| dundancy of what passes for money. 


cause an instant rise in the rate of interest to 
two or three times its usual rate. 
So of any banking institution on the conti- 


| nent. Not oneof them could stand any consid- 


erable drain of gold, for the good reason that 
they keep on hand no more than they need for 
their own immediate operations, and to meet 
the daily wants of their own customers. Be- 
sides, it it were possible to introduce two hun- 
dred millions of gold by such a process, it would 
all go back to Europe again if our curreney 
should continue as redundant as at present. 
Gold will not, for by the laws of trade it can- 
not, remain in a country where there is a re- 
That we 
may rely upon. Nor isthe assumption true that 
itis more for the interests of the people that the 
circulating medium remain as it is, rather than 
be gradually contracted until at par with gold, 
because population and business are both con- 
stantly enlarging, and therefore the country will 
eventually grow up to it, any more worthy of 
regard. 

Could we be assured that Congress would 
not permit any further enlargement of the cur- 


į rency for the next thirty years, and that the 


general prosperity and progress of the nation 
would be uninterrupted, we should at the end 
of the present century arrive at that point 
when there would be no redundancy in the 
monetary circulation; but everybody knows 
that no such reliance can be placed upon the 
national Legislature in relation to this matter. 
Nay more, does not everybody see, from pres- 
ent indications, that it will be nearly impossible 
to prevent further expansion? Besides, if we 
could have such an assurance, would itbe wise 
and economical for the people of the United 
States to go on for a third of a century with a 
currency wanting in the most essential element, 
namely, that of being a correct and invariable 
standard of value? 

The bill before us is but one of the many 
thousands of schemes which never fail to ap- 
pear as remedies for disorders of the currency. 
Thus was France deluged with tracts and 
speeches after she had left the safe anchorage 
of specie payment and embarked upon the 
uncertain seaof paper money. ‘Thus was Eng- 
land troubled with writings and schemes tll 
she resorted to payment of specie. Thus was 
our own country vexed and annoyed during 
the era of the Continental Government; and 
now, as the members of this House can testify, 
the desk of every public man in the country 
groans with the weight of pamphlets on this 
subject—essays, speeches, dissertations, propo- 
sitions, and Heaven knows what else, each of 
them professing to provide a certain remedy 
for the financial evils we are sufferiug under. 

What was the result in France after all this 
quack advice? A return to specie payment. 
What was the result in England? A return to 
specie payment. What wasthe result after our 
own Revolution? A return to specie payment. 
What has been the result in the many South 
American States which have tried nearly every 
phase of these dreams of ideal currency? A 
return to specie payment. And what is obvi- 
ously, both for good sense and experience, the 
only remedy for the evils which we now endure ? 
A return to specie payment. Gold and silver, 
giveusthem, andallwillbeeasy. Theonly ques- 
tion shoald be, how shallit be effected? With- 
out attempting to solve this question, it may 
be of sufficient utility at the present moment 
to say the onus is not on Democrats. Yours, 
Radicals, is the responsibility! Whatever 
means are resolved upon they must prove 
utterly abortive unless the expenditures of the 


Government are largely and speedly dimin- | 
| ished. 


And in this regard, if you require a 
Democratic plan, I cannot do better than to 
quote from that valuable and comprehensive 
document, the annual message of Governor 


| John T. Hoffman, of the State of New York, 


i 


it 


! 
i 
1 


transmitted to the Legislature on the 4th of 
January, 1870. On the subject of the gen- 
eral finances, in recapitulating his indictment 
against the financial policy of the present 
Administration, he says: 


* That it is one which fails either to strengthen the 
publiccreditorto diminish the people’s burdens: that 
it keeps values uncertain and unstable, and thus 
bafiles business foresight, and exposes the country 
to the constant chances of disastrous commercial 
panies. That it threatens to withdraw from the peo- 
ple what is now in use as money before providing a 
substitute. That it seeks to exert a control over the 
gold market. That itsuggests no method of meeting 
the legal-tender promises. That it purchases ata pre- 
mium bonds which the Government is under no obli- 
gation to pay for nearly fifteen years. That, forget- 
ting that a contract cannot be made by one party 
alone, it assumes that the rate of interest on our 
bonds can be lowered at the will of the Government. 
Thatitindulges the strange fallacy of supposing that 
the holder of six per cent. bonds, the marketable 
value of which is less than par in gold, can be. per- 
suaded to voluntarily exchange them for bonds 
bearing a lower rate of interest, and only to be ob- 
tained at par;-and that redeems its legal-tender 
notes at a price fixed by itself, which is to be less 
than the amount expressed upon their face.” 


In fine, I adopt the stalwart, earnest, honest 
language of the Democratic Governor of New 
York in his last message, which I read as the 
conclusion of his message and of my remarks: 


“ The earliest practicable return to the hard money 
of the Constitution is, therefore, desirable, as being, 
in every way for the interest of the people: but this 
return should be made wisely, by a process which will 
not cost needless suffering, under a declared and fixed 
policy, intelligible to the whole country, and which 
will insure that the change, when it comes, shall be 
permanent. A rash attempt would, by its failure, 
make our condition worse than it is now, But no 
time should be lost in adopting measures which shall 
lead by prudent steps to the attainment, at no very 
distant day, of a result to which, sooner or later, we 


must come, 

“If the Federal Government does not try to accom- 
plish an early return to the use of gold and silver, 
without spreading ruin among tho people, it fails in 
its duty; if, with its abundfnt revenue, it cannot 
devise a method of doing so, it fails in wisdom.” 

In the spirit of this message and of Dem- 
ocratic principles, I, for one, even though alone 
here to-day, hold aloft the banner emblazoned 
with gold and silver! 


Internal Revenue, 
REMARKS OF HON.S.L. MAYHAM, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ix tus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 2, 1870, 
On the bill (HI. R. No. 2045) to reduce internal taxes, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. MAYHAM. Mr. Speaker, in offering 
the amendment which I do to the thirty-fifth 
section of this bill, I desire to say that I do it 
in no spirit of hostility to the holders of United 
States securities, but for the sole purpose of 
equalizing as nearly as may be the burdens of 
taxation among the whole people, so that all 
classes of property shall bear their just pro- 


| portions of the public expensc, and pay a just. 


proportion of the public debt. Itis well known 
that these securities are now exempted from 
all State, county, and municipal taxation, and 
that the only tax imposed upon the holders 
for the property they have in these bonds is 
that which is charged upon the income. These 
securities are sought after, and are justly re- 
garded asthe safest and most profitable invest- 
ment for capital, and a large amount of the- 


| surplus capital of the wealthy people of the 


country is invested in them. 

The policy of the Government being to pay 
them in gold or its equivalent, and the pay- 
ment of the interest semi-annually in gold or 
its equivalent, renders them productive and 
profitable investments, and the certainty of 
their exemption from local taxation presents 


| a strong inducement for capitalists to invest in 


them, and asa general and almost universal 
rule their holders are among those best able 
to pay their just proportion of the Government 
tax. The farm of the farmer, the factory of the 
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manufacturer, the workshop of the mechanic, 
and the store and merchandise of the mer- 
chant.are spread out before the local assessors, 
and the investment in all these branches of 
business is subject to State and local. taxa- 
tion, and at the same time, as the law now 
stands, the income from these various branches 
of productive industry are taxed the same as 
that from these Government bonds. This, I 
submit is unjust and unequal. It is the result 
of class legislation and is not in accordance 
with the genius or spirit of our free institutions. 

We profess to be legislating in the interest 
of equality, to be aiming deadly blows at the 
doctrine of caste, and at the same time we are 
erecting a bonded aristocracy, and building ap 
and fostering a class of favored individuals, who 
are exempted from their just proportions of the 
burdens of the public debt, and that, too, at a 
time when it is known to all that the taxation 
necessary to the payment of the publie debt 
and the demands of the Government is crush- 
ing the people as between theupperand nether 
miilstone. ‘This is a policy that is in no way 
defensible, upon any principal of justice or 
sound political economy. 

Ina time like this it is due to all classes 
that the burdens as well as the benefits of Gov- 
ernment should be equally distributed. ‘The 
people are willing to meet all the just demands 
of the Government, and to pay all its just 
liabilities; but they are jealous of their rights, 
and if these burdens are unequally distributed, if 
they are distributed in the interest of a class 
of citizens, with an appearance of favoritism 
and unfairness, they will hold Congress to a 
just and stern accountability. Would it not 
be well for the majority of this House upon 
this question to hged the solemn warning of 
that distinguished patriarch of Republicanism 
[Mr Covopr] lately uttered in this House, 
and by doing justice in this matter avert the 
doom to which he so earnestly and prophetically 
pointed ? 


Tax and Tarif BH. 
SPEBCGI OF HON. A. G 
OF ILLINOIS, 


Is vus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 6, 1870, 


. BURR, 


On the bill (IL R. No. 2045) to to reduce internal 


taxes, and for other purposes, 

Mr. BURR. Mr. Speaker, the House has 
spent three fall months considering a bill to 
reduce the tariff, discussing and deciding each 
ilem separately. ‘The result of such discus- 
sion by the ablest minds of the Iouse has 
heen the. discomfiture of the high protective 
tariff men; and. the result of voting separately 


ov each item has been a general reduction of | 


tarif rates on the articles indispensable to 
laboring men. 
reduced. the tariff on iron, steel, copper, and 
the staple woolens and cottons of general use. 
When the Committee of the Whole had con- 
cluded its work on that bill, and it was ready 
for adoption by the House, it was decided by 
the leaders on the Republican side that it was 
necessary to consider immediately the various 
appropriation bills, and that the tariff bill could 
not be further considered until such appropri- 
ation bills should receive final action. ‘Che 
tariff bill was accordingly, for the time being, 


laid aside, but was and still is iu position to be | 


called up at any time by the gentleman from 
Obio (Mr. Scuencx] who had it in charge. 
In that bill the tariifon pig iron was fixed after 
+ fulldiscussion at five dollars per ton, while all the 
various forms of iron, such as bar, strap, round, 
flat, serap, &c., were fixed at corresponding 
rates; and railroad iron bars were left.as in the 
Jast preceding tariff, at seventy cents per one 
hundred pounds or $15 68perton. Butsince the 


In that bill we successively | 


passage of the last preceding tariff a new mode 
of manufacturing rail bars from iron has been 
made known, called. the Bessemer mode, and 
the right to make railroad bars by this method 
(it being a foreign patent). is understood to be 
vested in three men, one of whom is a member 
of the present House, and another of whom 
was a member of the Fortieth Congress. 

I have said the professed object in postpon- 
ing the tariff bill was to enable the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] to get action 
by the House on his several appropriation 
bills, but hardly has such decision been made 
and the floor granted to the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations before up comes 
again the irrepressible chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, [Mr. Scuencx,] and 
presents hig internal revenue bill, which is to 
be considered, not in Committee of the Whole 
House, where amendments and separate votes 
could of right be had, but in the House, where 
amendments and separate votes could be se- 
enred only by consent of the chairman, and 
where troublesome discussion could be sup- 
pressed by the great rod of legislative tyrants, 
the ‘* previous question.’’ 

However, without any illiberality on the part 
of the chairman, [Mr. Scuenck,] the House 
proceeds in discussing and amending the tax 
bill, having meantime a separate vote on every 
proposition on which a separate vote was re- 
quested. But having reached the last section 
of the tax bill proper, the chairman of the 
Committce of Ways and Means takes the floor 
and offers as an amendment a tariff bill, not 
the one perfected by three months’ labor in 
Committee of the Whole, but one differing 
from that in many essential particulars. 

Immediately a point of order is made that a 
tariff bill cannot be added as an amendment to 
a tax bill, being incongruous and not germane. 
The Chair, however, promptly decides that as 
a tariff is essentially and in effect a tax, the 
amendmentis inorder. Iis language is worth 
remembering: ‘ This is a tax bill, and whether 
the amendment relates to internal or external 
taxes, it is clearly in order’? So we have at 
last from a leading protectionist, who is a high 
oflicial, the decision that a tariffis a tax! That 
proposition is unequivocally denied by the few 
protectionists in the West, It has been said it 
was ‘‘to protect home industry and furnish the 
people with cheap goods;’’ but our Speaker, 
being a protectionist himself, and coming from 
New Ingland, where protection is fully under- 
stood, says protection is a tax. The Speaker 
is iuilonbtedly right; the pending amendment 
is in order as an amendment to a tax bill, be- 
cause the tariff itself is a tax; and the House 
must consider it. Immediately the chairman 
{Mr. Scuenck] demands the previous question 
upon the whole first section, which includes 
several hundred articles, and demands a vote 
for or against the whole list in that section. 

We have so far been considering the bill, 
item hy item and clause by clause; separate 
votes have been had when requested, and mo- 
tions to amend have been all the time in order. 
But that rule must now be reversed, and neither 
discussion, separate votes, nor amendments 
allowed. One might well suppose that if any 
tariff bill were to be attached as an amendment 
it would be the tariff bill on which we had 
expended so much time and labor. But no; 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee tells us that bill taxed coffee five cents 
per pound and tea twenty cents, whereas this 
amendment taxes coffee only three cents and 
tea fifteen, and with a grand flourish of trum- 
pets announces that the coming vote will show 
who are in favor of cheap tea and coffee. But 
if the vote will show only that, why are any 
other articles embraced in the amendmeut? 
What are they? Pig iron is one, and a glance 
shows that the decision by vote on the tariff 
bill proper fixing duty on pig iron at five dol- 


lars per ton has been warped into seven dollars 
per ton in this amendment. Two cents down 
with coffee and two dollars up withiron! Will 
not this vote, therefore, show who are not in 
favor of cheap iron? 

But further, under existing law railroad bars 
are taxed at seventy cents per hundred pounds, 
or $15 68perton. How does this amendment 
affect that tax? Permit me here to say there 
is a general misunderstanding on that point. I 
have before me the Daily Illinois Journal, gen- 
erally very correct in its congressional sum- 
mary, but, speaking editorially of tariff rates 
proposed in this amendment, it says: 

“Pig and scrap iron is taxed six dollars per ton, 
and steel railway bars and Bessemer stoel one halt’ 
cent per pound.” 

That is erroneous. Let me quote from the 
bill, line one hundred and twenty-six: 

On iron in pigs. scven dollars per ton. 

Now, as to railroad bars, which the Journal 
says are taxed one half cent per pound, I read 
from the bill, line one hundred and thirty-one: 

On steel railway bars, ono and one half cent per 
pound; andon all railway bars made in partof steel, 
ono and one quarter cent per pound: Provided, 
That metal converted, cast, or made from iron by the 
Bessemer or pneumatic process, of whatever form 
or description, shall be classed as steel, 

Steel railroad bars are to be taxed one and 
a half cent per pound, whichis atthe rate of 
$33 60 perton; and mixed iron and steel bars 
one and a fourth cent per pound, or twenty- 
eight dollars per ton. Five cents down on 
tea, and from sixteen to eighteen dollars up 
on railroad bars! ‘The proposition now pend- 
ing is purposely so framed and all amendments 
excluded as to force a vote against this incon- 
siderable reduction on tea and coffee, or in 
voting for that compel the member so voting 
to indorse and sustain this exorbitant robbery 
on steel rails, and alsoaid to legislate millions 
of the people’s money into. the hands of the 
few owners of the mode of making rails by the 
Bessemer patent. It will be seen they make 
these Bessemer rails of iron, yet require them 
to be protected. in the tariff amendment as 
steel; and this in a bill entitled ‘An act to 
reduce taxation!’ For every dollar of reduc- 
tion it will cost the people five dollars increase 
on articles of universal use. i 

Why, sir, the necessity for railroads in INi- 
nois to bring our farm prodacts to market 
is so very great that our counties, cities, and 
towns have very generally voted liberal muni- 
cipal aid to induce companies to build such 
roads. The great expense in building roads 
grows out of the enormous cost of steel or iron 
rails, and the reason of that great cost is in 
part the tariff on railroad bar steel and iron. 
Sir, that tax on railroads by the tariff alone is 
equal to $2,000 per mile under existing laws; 
so that every county desiring a railroad of 
twenty miles extent through its borders is pay- 
ing a bonus of $40,000 to the iron-men of 
Pennsylvania over and above the necessary 
cost of the road, by reason of the present tariff 
on iron. 

And when it is now proposed in this amend- 
ment to make a large increase on that cost I 
cannot, sir, be induced to consent by any 
hypocritical cant about voting for cheap tea 
and coffee. Why, sir, during the winter just 
gone by a Democratic member of this House, 
General Morgay, of Ohio, offered a resolution 
instructing the Committee of Ways and Means 
to report a bill “to exempt salt, tea, coffee, 
sugar, matches, and tobacco from every spe- 
cies of taxation for Federal purposes.” Mr. 
Hoorgn, of Massachusetts, moved to lay that 
resolution on the table. The chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. SCHENCK] 
voted to table the resolution, thereby declining 
to give the people. cheap tea and coffee. With 
the Democratic members I voted against lay- 
ing that resolution on the table, and. in that 
vote declared that the people ought to have 
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not only tea, sugar, and coffee, but also salt, | 


free from any tax, either great or small. The 
result of the vote defeated the resolution, by 
laying it on the table; and those who then 
defeated it now prate about cheap tea and 
coffee, merely to sanctify a robbery of millions 
in the aggregate on other articles of prime 
necessity to the people. ; 

Our whole tariff system needs review, modi- 
fication, and change. A great majority of arti- 
cles now paying heavy revenue should be on 
the free list, and pay none whatever. God has 
surrounded us with plenty, but man, by legis- 
lation, obstructs the supply, and throws bar- 
riers in the way of its enjoyment. On our 
Pacific coast are barren islands of value only 
for salt. There the Almighty, by His great 
laboratory, has manufactured limitless amounts 
of that great necessity; and man has only to 
take and apply to his own use this bountiful 
supply so largely needed and consumed by our 
western farmers ; but Congress hassaid ‘‘ No, it 
must be taxed at such rate as to amount to an 
absolute prohibition of its removal.” Why? 
Because the removal and consumption of these 
islands of salt might lessen the profits of cer- 
tain millionaires of New York who do not wish 
the Almighty to compete with them in giving 
the American people cheap salt. The free 
article, manufactured by the Almighty, is pro- 
hibited for fear it might interfere with the 
profits on the sales of the manufactured article. 
Indeed, I need not specify salt; but on all 
articles, except a meager and unimportant free 
list, outrageous tariff rates are imposed, taxing 
the consumer for the benefit of those already 
enriched by unjust and unwise legislation. 

If this deceptive and skillfully drawn amend- 
ment be adopted by the House it will be claimed 
to be a settlement in full of the much-vexed 
tariff question, and no further legislation will 
be attempted or permitted in the direction of 
reducing the tariff on imported articles; and 
should it pass by the aid of Democratic votes, 
it will be claimed that Democrats have at last 
consented to heavy taxation on its enumerated 
articles of steel and iron, and has sanctioned 
a continuance of the robberies not corrected in 
this bill, such as the tariff on salt, clothing of 
all kinds, and indeed on “everything we eat, 
drink, or wear.” 

But I did not intend a detailed review of our 
tariff and revenue system in this brief moment. 
The cowardly attempt to force a vote for a 
heavy increase of taxes on railroad bars, or 
else a vote against an insignificant reduction 
on tea and coffee, has been successful and we 
must meet ‘the issue. I would, however, call 
attention to the fact that we have desired a 
separate vote, that we might vote for one and 
and against the other. We have proposed to 
add these articles to the free list and have been 
refused. We throw upon the dominant party 
the responsibility of the whole tariff system, 
and tell them that they cannot blind the people 
to the wholesale robberies on other articles by 
a paltry reduction on these few, nor sanctify 
numerous outrages by one act of virtue. The 
people demand general and consistent reform 
and will be content with nothing short of such 
reform. 

But, again, when thisamendment shall have 
been added to the tax bill, what then is a 
proper vote on the whole bill? I recur in 
memory to the period when the system of in- 
ternal taxation was adopted in 1862. Noth- 
ing but dire necessity and the hopelessness of 
any resistance induced the people to submit to 
the extraordinary provisions of that system. 
The business of the country was to be oppressed 
by a taxation resting primarily and mainly 
on the industry of the citizen. Every farmer 


producing a crop or indulging in the luxury of . 


a kitchen-garden, or slaughtering an animal 
for his own use, was to be taxed, questioned, 
sworn, and, atthe option of an officer whom 


j 


he had no voice in electing or appointing, to 
be liable to arrest and prosecution under a 
system more odious than the infamous stamp 
tax which nourished and aided to develop the 
spirit of independence in 1776. 

That system when first proposed was de- 
nounced asunequal, unjust, tyrannical, inquis- 
itorial, and, beyond all else, unconstitutional. 
If it were tyrannical, unjust, and unconstitu- 


| tional in 1862, is it any less so in 1870? Butis 
i it unconstitutional? 1fso, no Democrat surely 


could vote for it under any circumstances. By 
all writers on revenue and-taxation this tax 
onincomes and gross receipts hasbeen classed 
and designated as a “direct tax.” That posi- 
tion seems not to be questioned or doubted. 
Direct taxes have always been unpopular among 
the people; and when assessed and collected 
by swarms of Federal revenue officials need- 
lessly ‘‘ quartered among the people to eat out 
their substance,’’ such taxes, and the machiu- 
ery by which they are enforced, become alike 
odious. The people are public-spirited, gen- 
erous, and patriotic, and will cheerfully pay all 
needed taxes, but insist that such taxes shall 
be fairly assessed and cheaply collected. 

We now have an army of officers engaged 
alone in securing the taxes under the internal 
revenue system. ‘Lhe salary of each of these 
officers, saying nothing of defalcations and 
speculations by many of them, comes out of 
the people as an unnecessary addition to the 
tax required. But I stated the question a 
moment ago, Is this manner of taxation con- 
stitutional? and let that first be answered. 
The language of the Constitution is: 

“Representatives: and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States which may be in- 
cluded within this Union,” &c.—Art. 1, sec. 3. 

One might suppose from our present system 
that the requirement of the Constitution was 
that such direct taxes should ‘‘ beassessed upon 
the people?’ Not so, sir; but ‘shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States.” Were 
there any necessity of now levying and collect- 
ing such taxes, which there is not, the Consti- 


| tution says in effect, ‘‘Make your estimate of 


the total amount to be raised, then apportion 
that amount among the States and certify to 
each the sum required.” If Illinois be required 
to raise $5,000,000 of such amount, certify 
that sum to her Governor and he will officially 
notify the Legislature of the fact. Illinois has 
already her ample force of revenue officers 
levying State, county, and city taxes for mn- 
nicipal purposes. The same force, with very 
little additional cost, can discharge all the addi- 


| tional duties, return the result to our State 


treasurer, and he make settlement under law 
with the Federal authorities, as sheriffs and 
collectors now make returns to the auditor. 
That is the constitutional mode of dealing with 
this question, when necessary. 

But I have said it was not now necessary to 
collect this tax, and the first proof of that is 
the fact, if it be one, that the chairman of. 
Ways and Means insists that the Government 
is now realizing over one hundred millions per 
year more revenue than is needed to. pay cur- 
rent expenses and the interest on the public 
debt. Again, the section of law requiring or 
imposing a tax on incomes expires by express 
limitation during the present year, and an 
affirmative vote on this bill is a direct vote to 
create a-tax on incomes when none would be 
imposed but for such affirmative vote. 

But it is urged, Mr: Speaker, that the result 
of tax on incomes is very lightly borne, and 
that it rests easily upon the people. Sir, I 
desire to say on this point that the Treasury 


| records show that the tenth district of Ilinois, 


which I have the honor here to represent, paid 
into the Treasury during the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1869, the sum of $68,104 81 
as a tax on the incomes of my constitnents 
alone, aside from all other taxes under the 


internal revenue system. Shall I vote, sir, to 
perpetuate the collection of that or a similar 
sum by means of Federal officials in our midst, 
when the House has already repealed various 
items of taxation under the same law which 
might be borne with less injustice, because not 
resting on the great body of the people; as, for 
instance, the tax on gross receipts of railroad 
companies and other corporations ofa moneyed 
and speculative character. On this point I 
fully indorse and adopt as my own, the follow: 
ing extract from the St. Louis Republican, of 
June 4: 


“The Internal Revenue Bill—The internal revenue 
bill now under discussion in the House is, in all 
its bearings perhaps, the most important measure 
brought forward during the present session of Con- 
gress. Being such, it is very much to be regretted 
that the bill was not introduced at an earlier day 
instead of postponed until near the close of the con- 
gressional session when many members are absent on 
leave, and the balance, wearied out with the cares 
of office and the heat of the weather, are anxious 
only to get through business as soon 98 possible and 
go home for vacation. If some of the time that has 
been worse than wasted over reconstruction and the 
negro had been devoted to a careful revision of the 
revenue law the people would have had cause for 
gratitude; but as it is, they will have to be content 
with whatever crumbs of legislative wisdom fall to 
their share. _ i : 

“An eventoccurred in the debate of Thursday which 
gives avery clear if nota very satisfactory idea of the 
manner in which the gravest questions are treated by 
oursalaried lawgivers, A proposition to tax coupons 
five per cent., and collect the same when the cou- 
pons are presented for payment, was introduced by 
Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, and supported by the Deni- 
oerats generally. This proposition was agreed to by 
the House, without debate, by twonty-six majority, 
which one would think ought to havo settled the 
question. Pending the call of yeas and nays, Mr. 
ALLISON got tho floor and proceeded to inform his 
colleagues that they ‘did not know what they wero 
about,’ and moved an adjournment until the next 
day in order that they might come to their senses. 
The House, instead of resenting thisinsult, virtually 
acknowledged the truth of Mr, Anuison’s charge, 
and adjourned accordingly. When the finances of 
the country are in the hands of men who confess that 
they do not know thcir own minds five minutes it is 
no wonder that confusion and blundering are. the 
rule rather than the exception. F 

“One feature of this internal revenue bill is worthy 
of bricf notice. ‘The committee propose, while con- 
tinuing the tax on incomes, to remove the tax now 
existing of two and a half per cent. on the gross 
receipts. of railways, Tho tax on incomes is, if not 
unconstitutional, a most oppressive exaction; it 
weighs directly upon the people, androbs the poorer 
classes of a portion of their hard earnings whenever 
those earnings pass beyond the limit of a narrow 
annual stipend. The tax on railwaystouches only 
great moneyed corporations, who themselves have 
grown rich from land grants and other species of 
plundering, and are abundantly able to contribute 
to the support ofthe Government. Yet the Schenck 
bill provides that the peopleshall still be victimized, 
and the railways dismissed scot-free t 

“It does not seem possible that Congress will or can 
sanction such a baretaced outrage as this, but tho 
experience of the past few years gives conclusive 
proof that, when railways are interested, all things 
are not only possible, but probable.” 


Yes, sir; itis true an effort was made first to 
tax the income from bonds ten per cent., on the 
ground that the bonds themselves paid no tax. 
That being defeated, an effort was made, as 
shown in the editorial quoted, to tax such in- 
come five per cent.; that is, five per cent. on 
allincome over and above the $2,000 exempted 
from tax; and that, too, being defeated, brings 
to my mind the question, shall I vote to taxmy 
district on honest labor $68,000 and let bond- 
holders, railroads, and moneyed corporations 
go free, or shall I vote to give my people the 
same freedom that is enjoyed in this bill by 
bondholders and capitalists of every grade and 
kind? 

Sir, it is notin my mind to hesitate. Ivote 
against the whole bill, and in so doing vote 
for labor and against unprofitable capital; for 
public rights and against individual specula- 
tion; for the Constitution and against swarms 
of Federal officers; for State rights and 
against congressional consolidation; for the 
poor man and against his enslavement by 
the favored monopolists of the East. If my 
vote could prevail it world at once abolish 
this internal revenue system and return to the 
reqnirements of the Constitution ; it would at 
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once compel a full review and radical amend- 
ment of the tariff infamy and permit our peo- 
ple: to. buy where they can buy cheapest and 
sell where they could get the best price; it 
would cease to. punish Americans for being 
Americans, and would give them the same 
chance in the markets of the world as is en- 
joyed by men of countries where labor is much 
cheaper, but legislation better adapted to pro- 
tect their interests; it would require the cap- 
ital.of the country now locked up in Govern- 
ment bonds to pay part of the expenses of the 
Government, and not impose all those taxes 
upon the labor of the country. 

But, sir, I have, Ithink, explained my posi- 
tion fully and shown why I cannot, as Repre- 
sentative of the tenth Illinois district, vote to 
continue the income tax, nor to sanction an 
increase of the taxes on those articles which 
every farmer must use in either plowing his 
ground, planting his crops, reaping his harvest, 
putting it in market, or exchanging it for com- 
modities not grown upon his soil. Let the 
people say whether I have correctly repre- 
sented them upon this subject. If I have not 
it is because my views of constitutional obli- 
gations and requirements would not comport 
with their desires and interests. I have no 
more to say but to invoke the considerate 
judgment of my people upon my vote and my 
record, 


Income Tax. 
REMARKS OF HON. H. A. REEVES, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 2, 1870, 
On tho bill (IL R. No. 2045) to reduce internal taxes, 
and for other purposes, 

Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, I desire, in as 
brief a manner as possible, to state some con- 
siderations which constrain me to vote for the 
motion of my colleague [Mr. McCarruy] to 
strike out the provisions of this bill relating to 
the income tax. Having on yesterday voted 
to reduce this tax from five to three per cent., 
I am unwilling to let. that vote stand open to 
the inference that I approve the principle of 
such a tax, and merely favor its reduction to 
a lower figure from prudential or political 
motives, 

T oppose its theory and its practice, its prin- 
ciplens wellasits policy, and shallso vote. The 
main controlling reason that sways my judgment 
ig oue to which comparatively little atteution, 
incidental allusion only, has been given in the 
discussion on either side of this question, as, 
indeed, unhappily seems to be the case with 
many other questions that come before this 
House. It relates to the constitutional power 
of Congress to enact such a law. The fact that 
it was enacted by a previous Congress, and has 
continued in force from that time to this, annu- 
ally extorting vast. sams of money from the 
pockets of “a favored few,” whom the caprice 
of fortune happened to have endowed with a 
surplus of filthy lucre over and above an arbi- 
trary limit, and with the rare honesty to tell the 
truth when pressed in the close embrace of the 
internal revenue’s ‘‘ Black Maria,’’ does not 
in the least remove this constitutional ditfiealty, 
docs not confer on the present Congress the 
smallest modicum of new power, and does not 
in any degree lessen. the duty incumbent on 
all honest legislators to carefully examine the 
warrant and measure of the power they are 
invited to exercise. We have before us in the 
pending bill provisions for réenacting and en- 
forcing the income tax substantially in the same 
form and upon the same basis as when it was 
first created by the fiat of Congress. 

The increase in the amount of exemption 
from ten to fifteen hundred dollars, which is 


„throughout the 


the only really new feature in this bill, while it 
diminishes the number of thoseupon whom the 
law takes effect, does not alter or affect the prin- 
ciple orlack of-principle involved in its original 
enactment. If from the first it was a usurp- 
ation, void of any constitutional authority, it 
remains just the same now, for the Constitution 
has notin the interim been ‘‘ amended”’ so as 
to bestow on Congress any new grant of power 
in respect to taxation. What, then, did and 
does the Constitution provide touching this vital 
matter of laying and collecting taxes, this su- 
preme power over the purse of the people, 
second only in the attributes of delegated au- 
thority to that control over the lives of the 
people which results from the undoubted right 
to declare war and conclude peace? Does the 
Constitution authorize Congress to levy a tax 
on incomes? 

I maintain that it does not; and I am per- 
suaded that had this question been fairly pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, judicially constituted, it would have 
been definitely settled in the negative. What 
says the Constitution upon the subject of taxa- 
tion? There are but four places in the Con- 
stitution, and none in the articles of amend- 
ment thereto, where the subject of taxation is 
treated, namely, clause three of section two 
of article one; clause one of section eight of 
article one; clauses four and five of section 
nine of article one; and clause two of section 
ten of article one. A careful analysis and 
comperison of these provisions leaves no doubt 
on my mind that the existing tax on incomes, 
which it is proposed to reénact, does not fall 
within the enumerated or clearly-implied pow- 
ers of Congress, and is therefore absolutely 
void. Tet us examine these various provisions 
of the Constitution in the order in which they 
stand in that instrument. 

The third clause of section two of the first 
article reads as follows: 

“ Ropresentatives and direct taxes shall beappor- 
tioned among tho soyoral States which may bo in~ 
cluded within this Union according to their respect- 
ivo numbers, which shall be determined by adding 
to the wholo number of free persons, including those 
bound to service for a term of years, and excluding 
Indians not taxod, threo fifths of all other persons.” 

The rest of the clause relates to the mode 
of taking the census, &c. This is an aflirm- 
ative and peremptory regulation of the mode 
of levying direct taxes, and commands. that 
they shall in all cases be apportioned among 
the States according to population. Section 
eight, which specifies the particular powers of 
Congress, the primary powers from which sec- 
ondary ones are implied, under the provision 
that Congress shall have the right ‘to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing pow- 
ers,” in its first clause says: 

“To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises; to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfure of the United States: 
but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
nited States.” 

This is an explicit limitation as to duties, 
imposts, and excises, that their operation shall 
beuniform throughout the country, and the rea- 
son that the word “taxes” does not occur in 
the limitation. as it.does in the grant of power 
to lay and collect, is manifestly because of the 
distinction already made between direct and 
indirect taxes, the former of which had been 
ordered to be apportioned ‘‘ among the several 
States’’ according to population, while the latter 
alone were to be made ‘‘ uniform throughout 
the United States.’ 

Duties are charges laid upon goods exported, 
imported, or consumed; imposts are charges 
laid upon products of industry, and are gen- 
erally applied only to commodities when im- 
ported into a country; and excises are charges 
laid upon franchises or licenses to carry on 
particular lines of trade or branches of busi- 
ness. Congress has the clear constitutional 


right to lay and collect charges of these sorts; 
but if it does so the law must have a uniform 
operation in all the States; there must be: no 
exceptional privileges to one section, no 
favoritism to one class; all sections and all 
classes must share alike in the burdens as well 
as the benefits of the General Government. 
Congress also has, under this same clause, an 
equally clear right to ‘‘ lay and collect taxes, '' 
meaning by that significant little word, ‘‘direct’’ 
taxes, for no other are referred to in the Con- 
stitution; but it is bound to see that such 
taxes, whenever laid and collected, shall be 
‘apportioned among the several States ac- 
cording to their respective numbers,” 

Section nine, which specifically circum- 
scribes, defines, and restrains the powers of 
Congress, in its fourth clause ordains : 

‘‘No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to be taken.” 

This is a repetition, with redonbled empha- 
sis, of the restriction contained in the third 
clause of the second section, before referred to, 
and makes it absolutely certain that no direct 
tax can be levied by Congress except in pro- 
portion to population. Clause five of section 
nine forbids Congress from levying a tax or 
duty ‘on any article exported from any State.”* 
Clause two of section ten prohibits the State 
from laying ‘‘any imposts or duties on imports 
or exports, except what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspection laws;”’ 
and also from levying any ‘duty of tonnage.” 

These are all the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion in relation to taxation, Do they severally 
or collectively authorize Congress to lay a tax 
on incomes? What kind ofa tax isit? Ifa 
direct tax, within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution, it must be apportioned according to 
population. Is it thus apportioned? Nobody 
so pretends. A reference to the last published 
report of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue will demonstrate that it was not appor- 
tioned according to population. From that 
suggestive document it appears that the State 
of New York paidon account of the income 
tax for the year 1868 the sum of $10,726,769 21, 
while the State of Ohio paid for the sume period 
$2,039,588 99. By the census of 1860 New 
York had a population of 8.880,735, while 
Ohio had a population of 2,339,511. 

Assuming that this income tax had been 
apportioned according to population, and that 
the amount collected from the people of Ohio 
was in just accordance with the unit of appor- 
tionment, whatever that might be, then the 
amount levied upon the people of New York 
should have been less than three and a half 
millions instead of almost ten and three quar- 
ters millions; or, to take the reverse of the 
hypothesis, if the amount collected from the 
people of New York was according to the unit 
of measurement, Ohio ought to have paid 
nearly six and a half millions instead of a little 
over two millions. Similar analogies, or an- 


_titheses rather, yet more striking than that 


afforded by this parallel between New York 
and Ohio, might be drawn from the same full 
repertory of official testimony to the inequal- 
ity, the injustice, and the ulter incompatibility 
of this tax with the provision of the Constitu- 
tion that all direct taxes shall be according to 
numbers; but it would be useless. No one 
contends that the income tax is apportioned 
according to numbers, and no proofs are needed 
to show that it is not so apportioned. It only 
remains to consider whether it is a direct tax 
within the meaning of the Constitution. 

To the determination of such a question 
no surer test can be applied than that which 
is supplied by the Constitution itself, to wit: 
can the tax be apportioned among the several 
States according to numbers? I maintain that 
it can and ought to be so apportioned, if laid 
at all; and this appears to be clear from a 
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consideration of the important and most sug- 
gestive words among the several States,” in 
connection with and direct sequence to the 
words “ shall be apportioned.” These words 
are evidently inseparable, and in any complete 
view of the question must be taken together. 
Taking them together, they can be construed in 
no other sense than as forming the substantive 
proposition of the sentence, which is qualified 
as a whole, and not in its separate parts, by the 
subsequent words ‘‘ according to their respect- 
ive numbers.’ It follows, therefore, that any 
tax which is susceptible of apportionment, not 
among individual citizens of the States, but 
among the States themselves, in just propor- 
tion to their respective population, is a direct 
tax, and must be so apportioned as the Con- 
stitution directs. 

Is the income tax of that character? The 
only ground for doubt is the element of un- 
certainty as to the amount which such a tax 
may yield. Because the net income of the 
country cannot be determined in advance, and 
because we could not tell beforehand what the 
tax arbitrarily proposed to be assessed against 
that income would amount to, it seems to have 
been assumed that the tax could not be appor- 
tioned according to population. If the Con- 
stitution provided for an apportionment among 
individuals this would be true, and would con- 
stitute a valid defense of the tax against any 
such objection; but we have seen that the ap- 
portionment must be ‘‘among the several 
States,” in the doing of which there would be 
found no impossibility and no serious difficulty. 
All the data requisite for a fair, safe, and cor- 
rect estimate of the income reasonably certain 
to accrue from the active business and the 
invested wealth of the country are at hand, 
and are sufficient to fix the aggregate revenue 
to be derived from that source. This done, 
the apportionment becomes simply a matter 
of arthmetie, of easy calculation. 

lf the maximum sum of $25,000,000 were 
to be raised under the head of a tax on incomes 
the proportion which the population of any 
State bears to the whole population fixes the 
amount to be collected from that State. Then, 
if we remit the collection to the States, abol- 
ishing the Federal machinery now-in use, each 
State will collect its share in whatever mode it 
may prefer, and pay over to the Federal Treas- 
ury the whole sum assessed upon it, free from 
any deductions on account of expense of col- 
lection—certainly a great saving over the pres- 
ent system, which costs nearly or quite twenty- 
five per cent. This would be a truly equal and 
equitable, a truly effective and economical 
method of direct taxation for Federal pur- 
poses; it would comply strictly with the con- 
stitutional requirement; it would exactly 
accord with the spirit and intent of the framers 
of that instrument, whose great object was to 
devise a scheme of Government the operation 
of which should, above every other attribute, 
bear equally upon all the people of all the 
States. 

Taxation, or the power of compelling the 
people to part with some of their possessions 
for the purpose of being protected in the enjoy- 
ment of the remainder, was a subject which 
they had pondered deeply and had mastered 
in all its comprehensive extent and bearing. 
All the ordinary protection which organized 
society needs being afforded by the existing 
State governments, they had only to provide 
means for enabling the Federal agency of the 
States to perform its intended functions, This 
they did in the clauses of the Constitution which 
I have cited. In my judgment no candid mind 
can examine those provisions and compare 
them with the whole scope and body of the 
instrument without coming to the conclusion 
that the power conferred on Congress to lay 
and collect taxes is both expressly and impli- 


edly limited to ‘‘direct’’ taxes; that, in brief, | 


the word tax, wherever it occurs in the Con- 
stitution, means a ‘‘direct’’ tax, and that, as 
equality (the grand, distinguishing element of 
the Constitution) could only be maintained by 
dividing the burdens it imposes among all the 
States according to population, it was appointed 
so to be done in terms as explicit as could well 
be used. : 

No one then dreamed of spreading a net- 
work of Federal tax-gatherers over the land 
more numerous and more wasting than the 
“swarm” which the colonists complained had 
been sent from Great Britain to “harass the 
people and eat out their substance ;’’ it was 
never contemplated that Congress should lay 
its grasping hands on the earnings of business 
or the gains of capital for any purpose what- 
ever, and certainly nobody dared imagine that, 
should such a bold stretch of Federal authority 
ever be exercised, it would seek to execute 
itself without regard to the clear directions of 
the very instrument on which alone it could 
rely for its warrant. 

Istop not now to discuss the flagrant injus- 
tice of a tax on the earnings of business, be 
they more or less; the inequality of a tax on 
the gains of accumulated capital which, how- 
ever fair and just in theory, is incapable of 
being reduced to practical effect without inflict- 
ing gross wrongs on individuals; the inquisito- 
rial, odious, and tyrannical character of an 
income tax, however apportioned and levied ; 
nor any of the other grave objections which 
have been so well presented and illustrated by 
others. For me it is enough io be convinced 
that such a tax is at variance with the spirit 
and letter of the Constitution. That view of 
the question once fixed in my mind, I am con- 
cluded from any incidental consideration of 
advantages or disadvantages that may attend 
the proposed measure. But one course lies 
before me, and that leads straight to the vote 
I shall cast. 

In this connection I only need to glance at 
another aspect of the question confirmatory of 
the one I have already taken and susceptible 
of being put into the compact and concise form 
of a syllogism whose cogency countervails the 
necessity tor further argument. 

Income is derived from two sources, earn- 
ings and invested capital. In either case, when 
considered as a basis for taxation, it is insep- 
arably associated with, and in greater or less 
part is made up from the rents, gains, or profits 
of Jand. A tax on incomes is therefore, in sub- 
stance and in fact, a tax on land. There may 
be, as we know there are, individuals who do 
not own a foot of land, and a tax on whose 
income would in no sense involve the idea of 
taxing lands; but this can be said of a few only 
out of the mass of those whose incomes are 
subject to tax ; indeed a large, if not the largest, 
part of the taxed incomes in this country comes 
from the rents, gains, or profitsof land. Now, 
it has been distinctly and repeatedly held that a 
tax on lands isa ‘‘direct’’ tax such as the Con- 
stitution requires to be apportioned ‘‘among 
the several States,’’ as much so as the capita- 
tion tax itself. Hence, the income tax, involv- 
ing as it inevitably does the principle of taxing 
lands, is a ‘‘direct”’ tax. Being a direct tax, 
it must be apportioned as the Constitution com- 
mands. But it is not so apportioned. There- 
fore the tax is unconstitutional, and should be 
immediately abrogated. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, it may appear pre- 
sumptuous for one little versed in the subtleties 
of dialectics, much less in the maxims and 
canons of constitutional interpretation, to essay 
an argument of this kind, based solely upona 
construction of the Constitution. But I am 
profoundly impressed with the belief that the 
great men who framed our Constitution meant 
to make it so plain that even the most unlet- 
tered need not err as to its meaning, and that 
one of its cardinal merits is this very fact that 


they did succeed in imbedding the immortal 
principles of civil and religious liberty, which 
filled their own ininds, in language at once so 
simple, so perspicuous, so nervous, and so 
strong as could neither be washed away by 
sophistry nor broken down by the weight of 
glosses and critical emendations. 

It is in the light of this plain, common sense 
understanding of the Constitution that I have 
attempted to explore its meaning with respect 
to the question of taxation. I also know that 
it is unfashionable and unusual in this revolu- 
tionary period to even refer to a document 
whose precepts, once sacred, have now become 
almost obsolete; that he who avows devotion 
to the fundamental source of all power ina 
free government, the will of the people em- 
bodied in a written constitution, is too apt to 
be stigmatized as obstructive, unprogressive, 
old-fogyish, or by still harsher terms ; that par- 
tisan malevolence even sees ‘‘disloyalty’’ ina 
text and ‘‘treason’’ in a paragraph from the 
grand gospel of our American freedom. 

Be it so. I gladly accept the odium and 
proudly wear the brand which attaches to the 
unwavering few who still uplift the banner of 
“the Constitution as it was;’’ the integrity of 
the Union which our fathers established, and 
which, administered in the spirit of its authors, 
for seventy years poured manifold blessings 
upon all the people; the sovereignty of the 
States as the creators of the new political 
system then established, which, allowed to 
distribute harmoniously its beneficent influ- 
ences, expanded the few and feeble members 
of the Confederacy into the august proportions 
of a mighty republic of republics; the suprem- 
acy and undivided rule of the superior white 
race—in fine, all the glorious truths ofthe earlier 
and purer days of American democracy, before 
“new lights’’ had risen to shed their baleful 
glare over a land till then united, free, and 
happy; before sectional passions had been 
organized to do their devil’s work of alienation 
and distrust; before fanaticism and folly had 
combined to rend asunder the silken cords 
of fraternal affection and mutual esteem which 
held us together with bands infinitely stronger 
than ‘‘ hooks of steel.” 

In those days debt and taxation, bonds and 
bondholders, were figments of the imagination, 
not the tremendous realities which now con- 
front us; in those days peace, real peace, pros- 
perity, real prosperity, liberty, real liberty, sat 
triply throned in our midst and held their scep- 
ter of bounty and blessing over thirty million 
freemen. If to wish those halcyon days back 
again, with all the “sin and shame” which a 
maudlin sentimentality affected to find in their 
train, be doughfacism or demagogery or any- 
thing most obnoxious to ‘‘ loyal’’ sensibilities, 
I glory to be so denounced. 


Internal Revenue. 
REMARKS OF HON. B. ©. COOK, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 2, 1870, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2045) to reduce internal taxes, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, I think that this 
tax should be retained, but that the exemption 
should be increased to at least the sum of 
$2,000. The tax ought not to be made to 
deprive any man of any portion of the amount 
necessary for the maintenance of his family 
and the proper education of his children, aud 
in very many cases thissum cannot be less than 
$2,000. In so far as the tax takes from any 
person any portion of the amount which is 
fairly necessary to the support of his family it 
is Oppressive. 

But a tax upon property is the fairest of all 
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taxes, and the fairest of all taxes upon prop- 
erty is that which bears the most just propor- 
tion to its productiveness. : The poor men of 
this: country have borne more than their pro- 
portion of the: sacrifices and suZering of the 
war. . The meu whose incomes are less. than 
$2,000 are the men who fought the battles and 
won the victories. and endured the hardships 
which preserved the nation, : The amount: re- 
quired to: pay the pensions which are due to the 
invalid soldier, and to the widows and children 
of those who are dead, should come from the 
property of the country which has been success- 
fully defended. The amount required to pay 
these pensions has not yet begun to decrease, 
on the contrary it is yet increasing. ‘The men 
whose property. was saved, or who. made for- 
tunes during the war, are the men who should 
pay these pensions: I know that the men of 
arge incomes who pay this tax can make them- 
selves most readily heard, and can bring most 
influence to bear upon this question; but the 
fact remains that the great body of the men of 
the country, who haveno incomes over $2,000 
have borne their just proportion of the burdens 
of the war. 

The bonds of the United States are exempt 
from taxation. Tho income of the holders of 
these bonds can be reached in no other way 
than by this income tax. Is it fair or just that 
this vast amount of property should be wholly 
exempt from taxation? I think not, and.am 
opposed to the repeal of this tax, which only 
reaches this class of property. It is trae that 
taxation should be reduced, but those taxes 
should be reduced which impede production, 
which draw more from the people than ever 
comes into the ‘Treasury; the taxes which take 
from the poor man a portion of his means 
of living, not the tax which reaches only the 
accumulated wealth of the nation, and which 
is adjusted so as to bear only upon the gains 
which have accumulated after the cost of living 
has been deducted. The gentlemen most earn- 
est for the repeal of this tax are those who have 
resisted most earnestly the reduction of those 
indirect taxes, of which a small proportion only 
is paid into the Treasury. This fact provokes 
the inquiry, whether one motive for the repeal 
of this tax is not that the indirect tax, which 
pays much more to some local interest than it 
does to the Government, may be retained with- 
out reduction as necessary to meet the impera- 
tive need of the Government? 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH Of HON. L. M. MORRILL, 


OF MAINE, 
In van Unrren STATES SENATE, 
June 2, 1870. 

The Senato having under consideration tho bill 
(H. R. No. 1109) making appropiations for tho cur- 
rent and contingent exponses of the Indian depart- 
mentang for fallilling treaty stipulations (so ealled) 
with various Indian tribes for tho year ending 30th 
June, 1871, and for other purposes— 

Mr. MORBILL, of Maine, said: 

Mr. Presivens: No more important question 
is likely to come before this session of Congress 
than the one I now have the honor to submit 
to the attention of the Senate. Our Indian 
relations, always a subject of painful’ interest, 
are attended at the present time by a state of 
facts which should. arrest the attention of Con- 
gress and the country, as I'am most happy to 
say they have not failed: to arrest the attention 
of the executive administration, and excite the 
deepest solicitude in the President of the Uni- 
ted States. Since 1863 there has existed on 
the frontier between the Indians and oar pop- 


ulation gathering there, between the Indian 


tribes and those exercising the national author- 
ity there, a conflict of violence and bloodshed, 


miscalled Indian war, and which still goes on, 
employing a large portion of our Army, the 
prodigal sacrifice of human life, and the ex- 
penditure of treasure. In this brief period, 
this inglorious, irregular, needless, and unjus- 
tifiable strife has cost the national Treasury 
not less. than $140,000,000 for the Army alone, 
the lives of thousands of helpless women and 
children, chiefly Indians, butchered under cir- 
cumstances, the recital of which would shock 
the national sense, to which may be. added the 
loss of a few Indian braves and United States 
soldiers, the immediate contestants in the 
inglorious conflict. 

I find that in 1867 the military force em- 
ployed in connection with the Indian service 
was 22,345 men; in 1868 it was 20,679; in 
1869 it was 16,743; and the present year it 
numbers 19,188. Tread froma memorandum 
of the Secretary of War: 

“Tt is believed that the cost of maintaining one 
enlisted man on the plains and at the frontier posts 
is about $1,000 per annum.”’ 

Which would make the average expense as 
follows: in 1867, $22,345,000; in 1868, $20,- 
679,000; in 1869, $16,743,000, and in 1870, 
$19,133,000; or in the aggregate, $78,900,000 
for these four years, As to the preceding years, 
1864 and 1865 are set down at $40,000,000, 
and the year 1866 at $22,000,000, making in 
all an aggregate of $140,000,000, to say nothing 
of the volunteer forces which in the mean time 
have been employed from some of the States 
and Territorics, 

Mr. President, the Indian population in our 
limits is estimated at about three hundred 
thousand. I thinkit will exceed that number, 
but not largely. Wehave treaty stipulations 
with about two hundred and fifty thousand, by 
which we engage to cultivate friendship and 
the artsof peace. During this period of seven 
years the expenses of all kinds in the civil ser- 
vice for the fulfillment of treaties by which we 
have acquired their possession to a continent, 
have been in round numbers say $25,000,000. 

It is apparent that there exists on our front- 
ier a conflict fatal to the Indian, the weaker 
party, derogatory to the character of a great 
nation, involving a prodigal expenditure of 
treasure, which demands a prompt and decisive 
remedy. Nearly two thirds of the entire Army 
are engaged in uo higher service than the 
hunt of broken and fugitive bands of Indians 
on the groat plains between the Mississippi 
river and the Rocky mountains, at an annual 
expenditure of not less than $20,000,000, to 
say nothing of the demoralization consequent 
thereon, and of the lives of defenseless women 
and children that are annually sacrificed to the 
savagery of the foray. ‘The state of things 
existing on the border is so extraordinary, and 
existing at a time when the tendencies of our 
national development should be eminently 
peaceful, as to force an inquiry into the causes 
of this reign of violence and death on our 
frontier. 

The cause, Mr, President, is twofold. First, 
it springs from a false national sentiment in 
regard to the Indian character and their rights 
as individuals and nations. We have insensi- 
bly incorporated into our creed as a nation 
and people the old barbarism under which the 
newly-discovered world was sought to be par- 
titioned among the patrons of the discoverer 
as the rightful possession of the Christian 


nations, and the inhabitants thereof their 


rightful spoil; and still Jater the spirit of his 
most Christian Majesty, King James VIII, 
who commissioned a later discoverer. ‘to 
make spoil of the inhabitants.’’. Claiming to 
have acquired the rights of the discoverers 
their unchristian sentiments by adoption be- 
came interwoven into the national faith and 
formed the basis of a policy at war with the 
rights of the aboriginal man and the Indian 
tribes as peoples and nations. 


The law of the potentates of the Old World 
was that discovery gave title to the country, 
and the right to determine the relations which 
should exist between the discoverer and the 
natives belonged exclusively to themselves, 
on their own notion of those rights, A quasi 
nationality was conceded to the Indian tribes, 
with right to dispose of their possessions, while 
those absolute rights of person and property, 
and of dominion, the chief characteristics. of 
nations, were expressly denied. They were 
held to be within the limits and subject to the 
superior jurisdiction of the dominant nation, 
and yet not under the protection of its author- 
ity or laws.. They were held to have no rights 
of property in the country they inhabited except 
a qualified right of possession, subject to the 
exclusive right of extinguishing that possession 
by conquestor purchase. Norespect, in Amer- 
ican law, was ever paid to title to land derived 
from the once lords of the continent. 

The policy of the law has been to regard 
these possessions.as valid until abandoned or 
extinguished by conquest or by voluntary ces- 
sion; but, alas, too often in our practice has 
this: proved wholly illusory, and this qualified 
possession been obliged to give way before the 
inexorable demands of advancing population 
and settlement. As white population advanced, 
that of the Indians receded necessarily by force 
of the sentiment, policy, numbers, and skill of 
the assailants. While we have exercised the 
absolute rights of the conqueror over these peo- 
ple,in the land of their nativity,we have refused 
to incorporate them into our system, as, upon 
every principle of public law.and humanity we 
were bound to do for them the best their circum- 
stances and our own would admit. We have, 
upon an unworthy prejudice and unchristian 
sentiment, excluded them from all civil, social, 
or political relations whatsoever. . While the 
theory of the Jaw has solaced the Indian with 
the idea of rights, he has by the popular tradi- 
tion been branded an outlaw. In the sacred 
name of Christianity and civilization we have 
ostentatiously laid-claim.to the exclusive pos- 
session of the continent, compensating the fn- 
dian for unlimited independence, in- what is 
thus supposed to be bestowed, while in prac- 
tice we have sentenced his race to a perpetual 
ostracism from all the possibilities of civilized 
life. 

In the progress of settlement he was driven 
from the Atlantic belt across the Alleghany 
mountains, thence across the Mississippi river, 
thence to.the plains, and at length these fugitive 
and broken tribes are invested on the plains by 
the eager advanced guard of a constantly swell- 
ing column of population from the East and the 
West; and the question is, shall the nation 
interpose its protection against the doom that 
awaits them there; whether it will refuse to 
pursue them with the Army to their utter ex- 
tinction; whether some humane and pacific 
policy shall be adopted, demanded alike by a 
sense of justice to a feeble race and of national 
interest and honor; whether at length the time 
has not come when this nation will not throw 
around what remains of the North American 
Indian the shield of the Constitution and the 
protection of the laws? 

For this act of justice, long delayed, the times 
are auspicious. The Constitution in its regen- 
eration contemplates the equal protection of 
all subject to our jurisdiction. The President 
of the United States on coming to the duties of 
his great office, in deepest sympathy with the 
well known-sentiments of Washington, invoked 
justice for the Indians at the hands of the 
nation, and has signalized his administration 
by efforts to place around them those civilizing 
national influences. which alone can avert the 
doom that menaces them. f 

The conflict which rages on the frontiers, 
and has employed a large portion of our Army 
for the last seven years, sprang up soon after 
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the discovery of gold in California, by which 
miners, emigrants, and adventurers of all sorts 
were attracted to the Indian country, thus dis- 
turbing their possessions and making war with 
the tribes in that quarter imminent. 

Treaties were made in 1851 by which the 
Indians ceded the right to construct military 
and other roads and to establish military posts. 
By these treaties certain definite boundaries 
of reservation were agreed upon, which greatly 
restricted their territory ; in consideration of 
which the United States was to pay the Indians 
$50,000 annually for fifty years, which was 
so amended in the Senate as to read ten years. 
Lhe territory fixed by these treaties embraced 
the Territory of Colorado chiefly and the west- 
ern part of Kansas. How were these treaties 
fulfilled on our part? Let the peace commis- 
sion of 1867, of which the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Senator Henderson, General 
Sherman, and others were members, tell. I 
read from their report of January 7, 1868. In 
speaking of the treaties of 1851 and the man- 
ner of their observance they say; i 

“ Somo years after this gold and silver were discov- 
cred in the mountains of Colorado, and thousands of 
fortune-seekers, who possessed nothing more than 
the right of transit over these lands, took possession 
of them for the purpose of mining, and against the 
protests of the. Indians, founded cities, established 
farms, and opened roads. Before 1861 the Choyennes 
and Arapahoes had boen driven from the mountain 
regions down upon the waters of the Arkansas, and 
were becoming sullen and discontented because of 
this violation of their rights. ‘The third article of the 
treaty of 1851 contained the following language: 
‘The United States bind themselves to protect the 
aforesaid Indian nations against the commission of 
all depredations by the people of the United States 
after the ratification of this treaty.’ ‘Tho Indians, 
however ignorant, did not belicve that the obliga- 
tions of this treaty had been complied with, 

“Tf the lands of the white man are taken civiliza- 
tion justifies him in resisting the invader. Civiliza- 
tion does more than this; it brands him as a coward 
and a slave if he submits to the wrong. Here civil- 
ization made its contract and guarantied the rights 
ofthe weaker party. It did not stand by the guar- 
antee. The treaty was broken, but not by the savy- 
age. If the savage resists, civilization, with the ten 
commandmonis in one band and the sword in the 
other, demands his immediate extermination. 

“ We do not contest the ever-ready argument that 
vivilization must not be arrested in its progress by a 
handful of savages. We earnestly desire the speedy 
settlement of all our Territories. None are more 
anxious than we to see their agricultural and min- 
eral wealth developed by an industrious, thrifty, and 
enlightened population. And we fully recognize the 
fact that the Indian must not stand in the way of 
thisresult. We would only be understood as doubt- 
ing the purity and genuineness of that civilization 
which reaches its ends by falsehood and violence, 
and dispenses blessings that spring from violated 
rights. , 

“These Indians saw their former homes and hunt- 
ing-grounds overrun by a greedy population, thirst- 
ing for gold. They saw their game driven east to 
the plains, and soon fonnd themselves the objects of 
jealousy and hatred. ‘hey, too, must go. Thepres- 
ence of the injured is too often painful to the wrong- 
doer, and innocence offensive to the eyes of guilt. 
It now became apparent that what had been taken 
by force must be retained by the ravisher, and noth- 
ing was left for the indian but to ratify a treaty con- 
secrating the act.” 

Thus it will be seen that the reservations, 
protection of which was guarantied by the 
treaty of 1851 ‘‘against commission of all 
depredations,’’ were, in the language of the 
commission, ‘* taken possession of by fortune- 
seekers against the protest of the Indians; 
and that ‘before 1861 the Indians had been 
driven from the mountain region down upon 
the waters of the Arkansas, and were becoming 
sullen and discontented because of this viola- 
tion of their rights.” 

Were ever rights more unjustly and cruelly 
violated, wantonly violated, by ‘‘ fortune-seek- 
ers?” The United States authorities, ‘ bound 
to protect,” so far as is known, utter no word 
of remonstrance. The bitter reproach, in the 
language of the commission, is, ‘‘if the lands 
of the white man are taken civilization justifies 
him in resisting the invader. If the savage 
resists, civilization, with the ten command- 
ments in one hand and the sword in the other, 
demands his immediate extermination.’ 
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New treaties were made in 1861, by which the 
Indians yielded their former possessions, and 
agreed to take new homes elsewhere ; and thus, 
to quote again from the report of the commis- 
sion, ‘‘what had been taken by. force must 
be retained by the ravishers, and nothing was 
left for the Indians but to ratify a treaty con- 
secrating the act.’ 

By these treaties the Indians were restricted 
to narrower limits, with a fresh stipulation that 
the nation would protect them ‘‘in the quiet 
and peaceable possession”’ of them. 

Here again were sundry professions or prom- 
ises not to be performed, obligations solemnly 
made by the Government not to be kept. A 
great and Christian nation on one side, fee- 
ble tribes of savages on the other; ‘‘ glitter- 
ing evidences of humanity” professed—duty 
and obligation all unperformed by the former, 
suffering and death by the latter. 

In spite of all this the commission de- 
clares, and such is the unquestioned fact, that 
these Indians were at peace until 1864. On the 
12th of April of that year a conflict took place 
which involved the Indians of the plains in a 
general war, and the nation in an expense of 
340,000,000 in the years 1864 and 1865. The 
commission found, as had also a committee 
of the Senate in 1866, that the war was forced 
upon the Indians by designing and unscrupu- 
lous men, was conducted with savage ferocity 
while the Indians were suing for peace, and 
ended in the Chivington massacre. 

The Senate committee reporting upon the 
war, 1864-65, and the Chivington massacre, 
uses this language in regard to Indian wars: 


“Second. The committee are of opinion that in a 
large majority of cases Indian wars are to be traced 
to the aggressions of lawless white men, always to 
be found upon the fronticr or boundary line between 
savage and civilized life. Such is the statement of 
the most experienced officers of the Army, and of 
al those who have been long conversant with Indian 
ailairs, 

** Colonel Bent, who has lived upon the Upper Ark- 
ansas, near Beut’s Fort, for thirty-six years, states 
that in nearly every instance difficulties between 
Indians and the whites arose from aggressions on 
the Indians by the whites. The war with the Sioux, 
commencing in 1854, the war with the Araphoes and 
Oneycnnes in 1865, are traced by him directly to those 
aggressions. (Appendix, page 93.) . 

** Colonel Kit Carson, who has lived upon the plains 
and in the mountains since 1826, and has been all 
that time well acquainted with the Indian tribes in 
peace and in war, confirms thisstatement. He says, 
“as a general thing the difficulties arise from aggres- 
sions on the part of the whites. The whites are 
always cursing the Indians, and arenot willing to do 
them justice?” (Appendix, page 96.) 


The peace commissioners say : 


“To those who reflected on the subject, knowing 
the facts, the war was something more than useless 
and expensive—it was dishonorable to the nation 
and disgraceful to those who had originated it.” 


And having been enjoined by the act which 
instituted the commission ‘‘to remove if pos- 
sible the causes of complaint on the part of 
the Indians,” they say: 


“This would be no easy task. We have done the 
best we could under the circumstances, but it is now 
rather late in the day to think of obliterating from 
themindsof the present generation the remembrance 
of wrong. Among civilized men war usually springs 
from a sense of injustice. The best possible way, then, 
to avoid war is to do no act of injustice. When we 
learn that the same rule holds good with Indians, 
the chief difficulty is removed. But itis said, ‘Our 
wars with them have been almost constant; bave 
we heen uniformly unjust? We answer, unhesitat- 
ingly, ‘Yes!’ We are aware that the masses of our 
people have felt kindly toward them, and the legis- 
lation of Congress has always been conceived in the 
best intentions, but it has been erroneous in fact or 
perverted in execution. Nobody pays any attention 
to Indian matters. This is adeplorable fact. Mem- 
bers of Congress understand the negro question, and 
talk learnedly of finance and other problems of po- 
litical economy, but when the progress of settlement 
reaches the Indian’s home, the only question con- 
sidered is, how best to gct his lands. When they 
are obtained the Indian is lost sight of., While our 
missionary sucicties and benevolent associations have 
annually collected thousands of dollars from the char- 
itable, to be sent to Asia. and Africa for purposes of 
civilization, scarcely adollar is expended ora thought 
bestowed on the civilization of Indians at our very 
doors. Isit because the Indians are not worth the 


effort at civilization? Or is it because our people, ! 


who have grown rich in the occupation of their 
former lands—too often taken by force or procured 
in fraud—will not contribute? It would be harsk to 
insinuate that covetous eyes. have possibly been set 
on their remaining possessions, and extermination 
harbored as a means of accomplishing it. As we 
know that our legislators and nine tenths of our peo- 
ple are actuated by no such spirit, would it not be 
well to so regulate our future conduct in this matter 
as to exclude the possibility of so unfavorable an 
inference?” 


It will be observed that from 1851, when the 
Indian country was invaded by a “‘ vast stream 
of emigration flowing over the western plains,” 
to the Chivington massacre in 1865, the In- 
dians had been twice treated with for ces- 
sions of large portions of their possession, for 
privileges of transit acrossthem, for roads and 
for military posts; that the treaty stipulations 
with them had been wholly disregarded by 
the population gathering in their country ; 
that the United States had failed to protect 
them, and that in the end they had been involved 
in a war dishonorable to the nation and dis- 
graceful to those who originated it. 

What was next to be done? A newtreaty was 
to be made, in which the Indians were to accept 
new and lesser reservations, with new stipula- 
tions for support and protection. This was 
done in October, 1865, the Indians agreeing 
to accept, in liew of all, a reservation partly 
in southern Kansas and partly in the Indian 
territory. The Indians were to reside and 
hunt on old hunting grounds. The treaty was 
amended in the Senate so as to exclude them 
from Kansas and the Indian territory, and left 
them absolutely without a home except the 
hunting privilege reserved in the treaty. 

In commenting upon this transaction the . 
peace commission remark: 

‘“ This transaction, if not illustrative of the manner 
in which Indian rights are secured by our legislators, 
may at least call for greater vigilance in the future.” 

These treaties signed, all war ceased, and 

travel was secure on the plains. A treaty ren- 
dered nugatory by the Senate, and standing for 
nothing except possibly a pledge of frieudship, 
had accomplished what war could not, and Gen- 
eral Sherman states that he was able to travel 
without escort to the most distant parts of his 
! command, 
These tribes became involved again in war 
| in the early part of 1867, and which concluded 
by treaties with the peace commission in the 
autumn of that year. This war, as that of 
1865, did not originate with the Indians, but 
was brought on by misconception of facts by the 
generalin command. In concluding a narra- 
tive of the facts connected with its origin and 
progress the peace commission say: 

“Though this recital may prove tedious, it was 
thought necessary to guard tho future against the 
errors of the past. Wewould not blunt the vigil- 
ance of military men in the Indian country, but we 
would warn them against the acts of the selfish and 
unprincipled who had to, be watched as well as the 
Indians. The origin and. pfogress of this war are 
repeated in nearly all Indian wars; the history of 
one will suffice for many. Nor would we be under- 
stood as crying acensure of General Hancock for 
organizing theexpedition. He had just come to the 
department, and circumstances were ingeniously 
woven to deceive him.’’ 


Thus began and ended the war of 1866 and 
1867, which involved the national Treasury in 
an expenditure of many million dollars, to say 
nothing of the loss and misery consequent 
thereon. 

The institution of the peace commission in 
1867 was in the interests of a peace policy with 
the “hostile” tribes. Its immediate success 
was complete, and satisfied the expectations of 
its most sanguine advocates. Atits announce- 
ment the hostile tribes suspended hostilities, 
and generally indicated a desire to treat for 
terms of peace and friendship. 

P During the latter part of 1867 and the fore 
part of 1868 treaties were concluded with these 
tribes, in harmony with the policy contemplated 
by Congress, they agreeing to go upon reser- 
vations to be set apart for their future homes, 
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and to receive the aid provided in the treaties 
for their relief, while acquiring the means of 
support in their-new mode of life. . 

-v Still, Mr, President, the new policy has not 
beena success. Notwithstanding the auspicious 
beginning, we have had-repeated the conflicts 
of 1864 and 1865 and 1867, with their prodigal 
expenditure of treasure, their vicissitudes, and, 
Iam pained to say, barbarities and cruelties. 

Let us see at whose door the fault of failure 
is.chargeable in this instance ; who has. kept 
and who broken treaty stipulations; where rea- 
sonable expectations have been met and where 
not; whether the failure comes from the refusal 
of the Indians to comply. with their treaty stip- 
ulations or whether now, as heretofore, in 1851, 
1861, ani? 1866 the fault is elsewhere, or whether 
the failure results from the inherent difficulty of 
the question. The act coutemplated the set- 
ting apart of reservations for the homesof the 
Indians, to be sanctioned by Congress. The 
peace commission. described two reservations 
as suited to the uses of the Indians, and recom- 
mended that they, be dedicated to that use by 
Congress, A portion of the tribes repaired to 
these reservations and others were to follow. 
‘The treaties provided for by theact creating the 
commission stipulated for certain support in 
their new homes. Other support was to be 
given to aid their removal and temporary sub- 
sistence, "These reservations have not been set 
apart by Congress as contemplated, and as the 
Indians had good reason to expect, and they 
have no guarantee of the Government that they 
may uot be dispossessed one day, and at the 
instance ot those desiring these lands. 

The treaties, although ratified and in all re- 
xpects conformable to the requirements of the 
act, have not been executed, and annuities 
specifically provided for, one branch of Con- 
gress has persistently refused to appropriate 
for, 

The case is this, the old case with aggra- 
vations and fresh provocations: the Indians, 
by ngsurances of new and permanent homes on 
new reservations, with the promise of material 


aid for support in their new mode of life, have | 


relinquished their old possessions and means 
of support to find that they have the assurance 
of new ‘possessions and the specific provisions 
stipulated, flatly refused by one of the high 
contracting parties, ` Literally, therefore, they 
are without country, or possession, or support, 
or the means of support. , 

If they would return to their old possessions 
they are preoccupied and held by virtue of their 
part of the contract, and they, weak and im- 
potent, are turned over to their remedy against 
n powerful nation, If they would roam over 
their old lnnting-grounds, parsue the chase to 
save themselves and children from starvation, 
an arbitrary military order proclaims them out- 
laws in the very territory where by the treaties 
it: is stipulated for the purposes of the chase 
they may go. Starvation is inevitable in their 
uncertain and unauthorized new homes if they 
remain, and if they depart may be hunted and 
shot like beasts of prey. ‘hese Indians re- 
paired to these new reservations in the fall and 
winter of 1867, and were to be supported tempo- 
rarily, until tho treaties were ratified and appro- 
pridtions made under them. General Sher- 
man. in person reported to the proper com- 
mittees of Congress that peace or war depended 
on keeping faith with them. Appropriations 
were required éaily in Mareh, 1868. They were 
not made until July, and from March to July 
the Indians were without: supplies from the 
Government, The Indian returned to his hunt- 
ing-grounds of necessity; the old conflict has 
been renewed, aud your Army has been em- 
ployed in the pursuit of starving, famishing 
Indians whose vagrancy has been rendered 
inevitable by the injustice of the Government, 

‘Mr. President, to speak of the Indian war 


on the frontier since 1868—of Washita and 
Piegan—is but to repeat the massacre of Chiv- 
ington, with all its horrors, save only the dis: 
gusting mutilations of the dead. 

‘These Indians were invited by the superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs to rendezvous near 
Fort-Cobb to'be subsisted. It is beyond ques- 
tion true that they were anxious to do so; but 
it is equally true that while these preparations 
were being made a campaign was organizing 
to march on these Indians in the direction of 
the Washita mountains. 

Under date of November 15, 1868, Thomas 
Murphy, superintendent of Indian affairs at 
Topeka, writes to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs ‘‘that in all these military movements 
I fancy I see ariother Sand Creek massacre.” 
On the 29th, E; W. Wynkoop, Indian agent, 
en route to Fort Cobb, under orders to congre- 
gate the Indians of his agency at Fort Cobb or 
vicinity, reports to the Commissioner: 


“Ihave learned of five different columns of troops 
on the field whose objective point is the Washita 
river, tho point to which I am directed to congre- 
gate the Indians of my agency. They will readily 
respond to my call, but T most certainly refuse to 
again be the instrument of the murder of innocent 
women and children.” 


As was apprehended, the Indians were 
attacked at the Washita. ‘I know,” writes 
Wynkoop, ‘‘that Black Kettle had proceeded 
to the point at which he was killed, with the 
understanding that it was the locality where 
all those Indians who were friendly were to 
assemble.” 

It was planned in October last by the mili- 
tary authorities to “strike” the Piegan Indians 
in Montana the following winter. ‘The inform- 
ation in their possession as to this tribe of 
Indians was communicated from General Sully, 
superintendent of those Indians, He wrote in 
August: 


“My roasons for apprehending trouble are that 
war parties of Indians from the Powdor river coun- 
uy, the British possessions, and from Idaho and 
Washington Territories, frequently visit this Terri- 
tory and often commit depredations on the whites; 
tho whites retaliate by killing any Indians they may 
chance to meet, sometimes in the most brutal and 
cowardly mannor, Ioannot now give you adetailed 
account of those hostile meetings, which occur fre- 
quontly. 

“There is a white clement in this country which, 
from its rowdy and lawless character, cannot be 
excelled in any section; and the traffic in whisky 
with Indians in this Territory is carried on to an 
alarming extont, ‘This frequently causes alterca- 
tions between whites and Indians, resulting often 
in bloodshed, and, as thoy occur in sections of the 
Territory where the civil authorities acknowledge 
themselvos to bo powerless to act, nothing but n 
military force can at present put a stop to it. Lhe 
law-abiding citizens of Montana are anxious tor 
peace and quict with Indians, and would willingly 
give any assistance in their power to aid the author- 
ities to carry out the laws if they were backed by 
force, From reliable reports that I reecive daily it 
js m wonder to me that open war with the Indians 
has not broken out already; but as yet, only soveral 
skirmishes hetwoon Indians and soldiers and citi- 
zens have occurred. Goneral De Trobriand, com- 
maanding this district, has offered mo every assistance 
in his power to onforce the laws; but, as you see, 
his forco is very small to do much. I intend todo 
all I can to arrest some of the citizens who about ten 
days ago committed the cowardly murder of a harm- 
less old man, and a boy about fourteen years old, at 
Fort Benton. They were Piegans, (a part of ihe 
Blackfoot nation.) ‘These Indians were shot in broad 
daylight in the streets of the town. I think E can 
arrest tho murderers, but doubt very much if I can 
convict them in any court. Nothingcan be done to 
insure peace and order till there is a military force 
here strong enough to clear ont the roughs and 
whisky-sellers in the country; but I will do all I can 
with the limited means in my power to prevent a 
War or any serious difficulties between the whites 
and Indians.” 


In a letter addressed to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Army, on 21st October last, the 
Lieutenant General, commanding the military 
division of the Missouri, says: 

“YT think it would be the best planto let. me find 
out exactly where these Indians are going to spend 
the winter, and about the time of agood heavy snow 
I will send out a party and try and striko them. 


About the 15th of January they will be very heip- 
less,” &e. 


The blow was struck in February last, while 


the Piegans were reported to have been afflicted 
with small-pox and “helpless.” Superin- 
tendent Sully reports: 

“Colonel Baker’s attack was a complete surprise, 
and tho punishment he gave them was one of the 
most severe lessons that Indians have received: 

“It is perhaps to be regretted, since it wag neces- 
sary to punish a portion of the Piegans, that Mount- 
ain Chief’s band was not the band that suffered. I 
refrain from making any comments on the reported 
unnecessary and uncalled-for cruelty on the part of 
the soldiers.” 

Mr. Pease, Indian agent, reports to Super- 
intendent Sully: 

* OF the one hundred and seventy-three killed ou 
the 23d thirty-three were men; of these fifteen only 
were such as are called by them young or fighting 
men; these were between the ages of twelve and 
thirty-seven; the remaining eighteen were between 
the ages of thirty-seven and seventy; eight of tho 
latter were between the ages of sixty and seventy; 
ninety were women—thirty-five between the ages of 
twelve and thirty-seven, and fifty-five between the 
ages of thirty-seven and seventy ; the remaining fifty 
were children, none older than twelve years, and 
many of them in their mothers’ arms. Out of two 
hundred and nineteen belonging to Red Horn’s eamp 
only forty-six survived; among them are nine young 
men who escaped during the attack, and five who 
wero away hunting. The lives of eighteen women 
and nineteen children, (none of them more than three 
years ofage, and the majority of them much younger,) 
some of whom were wounded, were spared by the sol- 
diers. Red Horn himsclfwas killed. At the time of 
the attack this camp was suffering sevorely with 
small-pox, having bad it among them for two months, 
the average rate of deaths among them having been 
six daily.” 

Thus began and ended the expedition against 
the Piegan Indians. Here you have the ‘‘ap- 
prehension of trouble’? of the superintendent, 
stated in August to the Department here. The 
Indians commit ‘depredations,” and ‘the 
whites retaliate by killing any Indians they may 
chance to meet, sometimes in the most brutal 
and cowardly manner.” Also a statement of 
the fact that— 

“'There is a white element inthis country which, 
from its rowdy and lawless character, cannot be ex- 
celled in any section; and the traffic in whisky with 
ern this Territory iscarried on to an alarming 
extent. 


And the further fact of murder by the whites : 


, - Lintend to do all I can to arrest some of the cit- 
izens who, about ten days ago, committed the cow- 
ardly murder of aharmiess old man, anda boy about 
fourteen years old, nt Fort Benton. They wero Pie- 
gans, (a part‘of the Blackfoot riation.)” 


Aud still further, that— 

“Nothing can be done to insure peace and order 
till thore is a military force here strong enough to 
reor out the roughe and whisky-sellers in the coun- 

Hereupon it is ‘‘ planned’ at the headquar- 
ters in Chicago to strike the Piegan Indians 
in the following January, when “they will be 
very helpless.” 

What of the ‘‘ white element in this coun- 
try, whose ‘‘rowdy and lawless character 
cannot be excelled??? What of the ‘ citizens” 
who ‘‘committed the cowardly murder of a 
harmless old man and boy, Piegans?’’ What 
of the ‘‘ whisky traffic with Indians, carried on 
to an alarming extent with the Indiana?” 
What of the statement of Superintendent Sully, 
that “nothing can be done to insure peace 
and order till there is a military force here 
strong enough to clear out’’—not the Indians, 
but ‘‘the roughs and whisky-sellersin the coun- 
try;’’ the report of the existence of this des- 
perate and lawless “white element,’’ these 
cowardly and brutal murders of “a harmless 
old man and boy,” Indians? 

This alarming traffic in whisky with the In- 
dians seems to have made no impression at 
Chicago. Apparently it was not taken into 
account at all, although these it was that had 
created the disorder, and although these it was 
that demanded a military force strong enough 
to ‘clear out.” 

Mr. President, is it not a matter of surprise 
that anybody could suppose that here was a 
case of war against the Indians? : Here was a 
law-defying population that needed to be taught 
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the supremacy of the law and made obedient 
to its command. Here was murder unpun- 
ished, and the murderers at large and defiant. 


Here was the cause of ‘murders, “‘alterca- | 


tions,” ‘‘bloodshed,” and ‘‘the civil author- 
ities powerless.’’ It was a simple and obvious 
case of enforcement of the laws, and no case 
for the interposition of the military, except to 
aid in their execution. It was the duty of the 
civil authorities to ‘clear out the roughs and 
whisky-sellers,’’ and the province of the Army 
toaid them in their efforts, if required so to do. 

What is being enacted on the plains, and 
what has been enacted there since our popula- 
tion took forcible possession of the Indian 
country in 1851, has been in no proper sense 
war. - It has lacked the cause, the motive, and 
the parties to constitute war in any just con- 
ception of waras aremedy. Itlacks the eause, 
as the nation is the aggressor; the motive, as 
the progress of our civilization is irresistible ; 
the parties, as from the feeble and defenseless 
condition of the scattered tribes they are no 
match for us, and especially as they are within 
our limits and jurisdiction, and may be prop- 
erly subjected to our civil power. There is 
bat one party, and that the nation, and its 
remedies are properly through the laws, and 
not by the sword. 

What we are witnessing on our border is a 
conflict, perpetual hitherto in our history, a con- 
flict of settlement with the native man, in which 
tlie former demands the abdication of the latter. 
This revolting spectacle of intolerant exclu- 
sion has been inexorable from the beginning. 
‘There is now no further retreat for the Indian; 
penned in on all sides on the plains, he must 
be protected by our Jaws or perish by the sword. 
Excluded from civilized communities by an 
unwise, illiberal, and unjust public policy, his 
rights of person and his possessions disre- 
garded by the populations that gather upon the 
frontier, the Army is employed to ‘‘execute 
fierce vengeance” on the Indian, whom the 
national traditions pronounce indocile and 
obdurate, and for whose extinction the de- 
inands of an aggressive and eager border set- 
tlement clamor. One thing is demanded of 
the nation and by the exigencies of the Indian, 
aud that is the substitution of civil authority 
tor the sword, of government for the Army. 
Establish a territorial government over and 
for the three hundred thousand Indians that 
remain of once powerful nations, with powers 
adequate alike for protection and subjection, 
and the Indian problem is solved, and in a 
way consistent with the nation’s honor, inter- 
ests, and humanity. 

To this policy we were committed by the 
action of Congress in 1867, in the institution 
of the peace commission, with power to select 
reseivations or districts of country, as and for 
the permanent home of the Indians, with 
guarantees for their protection and support, to 
start them in the new mode of life contem- 
plated: 

“ Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 


dled, That the President of the United States be, and 
heis hereby, authorized to appoint a commission to 


consist or three officers of the Army not below the | 


rank of brigadier general, who, together with N. G. 
Taylor, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, John B. 
Henderson, chairman of the Committee of Indian 
Affairs of the Senate, S. S. Tappan, and John B 
Sanborn, shall have power and authority to call to- 


gether the chiefs and headmen, of such bands or | 


tribes of Indians as are now waging war against the 
United States or committing depredations upon the 
people thereof, to ascerlain the alleged reasons for 
their acts of hostility, and in their discretion, under 
the direction of the President, to make and conclude 
with said bands or tribes such treaty stipulations, 
subject to the action of the Senate, as may remove 
all just. causes of complaint on their part, and at the 
same time establish security for person and property 
along the lines of railroad now being constructed to 
the Pacifc and other thoroughfares of travel to the 
western Territories, and such as will most likely 
insure civilization for the Indians and peace and 
safety for the whites. 


! 


“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That said com- 
missioners are required to examine and select a dis- 
trict or districts of county having sufficient area to 
receive all the Indian tribes now occupying territory 
east of the Rocky mountains, not now peacefully 
residing on permanent reservations under treaty 
stipulations, to which the Government has the right 
of occupation, or to which said commissioners can 
obtain the right of occupation, and in which district 
or districts there shall be sufficient tillable or graz- 
ing land to enable the said tribesrespectively tosup- 
port themselves by agricultural and pastoral pursuits. 
Said district or districts, when so selected and the 
selection approved by Congress, shall be and remain 
permanent homes for said Indians to be located 
thereon; and no persons not members of said tribes 
shall ever be permitted to enter thereon without the 
permission of the tribes interested, except. officers 
and employés of the United States: Provided, That 
tho district or districts shall be so located as not to 
interfere with travel on highways located by author- 
ity of the United States, nor with the route of the 
Northern Pacific railroad, the Union Pacific railroad, 
the Union Pacific railroad eastern division, or the 
proposed route of the Atlantic and Pacific railroad 

y the way of Albuquerque.” 


The “reservations ’’ have already been des- 
ignated by the authority of Congress, treaties 
also, alike by its authority, providing for their 
removal and support. A general and lasting 
peace with the Indians awaits only the devel- 
opment of the policy contemplated by Congress 
in 1867, the execution of the treaties made by 
its authority. In the language of the peace 
commission : 


‘But one thing thenremains to be dono with honor 
to the nation, and that is to select a district or dis- 
tricts of country, as indicated by Congress, on which 
all the tribes east of the Rocky mountains may be 
gathered. For cach district let a territorial govern- 
ment be established, with powersadapted to the ends 
designed. The Governor should be a inanof unques- 
tioned integrity and purity of character; he should 
he paid suchsalary as to placehim above temptation; 
such police or military force should be authorized as 
would enable him to command respect and keep the 
peace; agriculture and manufactures should bein- 
troduced among them as rapidly as possible; schools 
should be established which the children should be 
required to attend ; their barbarous dialectsshould be 
blotted out and the English language substituted. 
Congress may from time to time establish courts and 
other institutions of government suited to the condi- 
tion of the people. At first it may be a strong mili- 
tary government; let it be so if thought proper, and 
let offenders be tried by military law until civil courts 
would answer a better purpose. Let farmers and 
mechanics, millers and engineers, be employed and 
sent among them for purposes of instruction; then 
let us invite our benevolent societies and missionary 
associations to this ficld of philanthropy nearer home. 
The object of greatest solicitude should be to break 
down the prejudices of tribe among the Indians; 
to blot out the boundary lines which divide them into 
distinct nations,and fuse them into onc homogeneous 
mass. Uniformity of language will do this; nothing 
else will. As this work advances each head of the 
family should be encouraged to select and improve 
a homestead, Let the women betaught to weave, to 
sew,and to knit. Let polygamy be punished. Encour- 
age the building of dwellings, and the gathering there 
of those comforts which endcar the home.” 


Our hesitation and neglect to execute with 
promptitude and fidelity what was proposed 
and stipulated for, and what the Indians had a 
right to expect, has given us two years of need- 
less, bloody, and costly conflict on the plains. 
General Sherman, himself party in the nego- 
tiations with the Indians and afterward in com- 
mand of the Indian department, attributed 
the outbreak of 1868 to the failure of Congress 
promptly to make the needful appropriations to 
carry into effect the stipulations of the peace 
commission. The superintendent of Indian 
affairs, on the spot, in December reported: 

“Had Congress at its last session appropriated 
sufficient funds to continue the feeding of these 
Indians last June I believe we could have kept them 
at peace, ond that by this time they would have been 
quietly located on their new reservations, where we 
could control and manage them and gradually wean 
them from their wild and wandering life, and in doing 
which it would not havecost the Government as much 
per year as it is now costing per month te fight them, 
and this course would have been far more humane 
and becoming a magnanimous and Christian na- 
tion.” 

Mr. President, consistent with the honor and 
faith of the nation, with the peace policy so 
auspiciously inaugurated by the executive ad- 
ministration, there can be no issue with the 
“í policy of the peace commission.” Most of 


all can such issue be raised’ by Congress in 
the face of its own record. Imay be allowed 
to say that I fail to comprehend: the grounds 
of what I see stated as— 

“ The substantial difference between the present 
Indian policy which was carried out by the bill of 
the House and the new policy which ig proposed to 
be set on foot by this peace commission.’ : 

Nor is this perplexity relieved as to the 
reason fora ‘difference’? with the “ new peace 
policy cf the peace commission”’ by the sub- 
sequent statement of one so competent to give 
advice, to state and explain a “ difference,” 
made in reply to the anxious inquiry, ‘ What 
should be the action of the House on this whole 
subject ?” 

“Twant to say exactly this: the subject was so 
vast in its consequences and of such great moment, 
involving so many difficulties and such great con- 
trovyersies, that I did not desire, and I do not now 
desire, to take that very great responsibility.” 

I must be allowed to say further, that the 
pertinency and force, to say nothing of theele- 
gance and comity of the following language in 
relation to the same subject of ‘‘difference,’’ 
employed by another gentleman in the same 
debate upon the subject: of ‘‘difference,’’ is to 
me not apparent: 

“Then I would say in reply to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Logan,] that I have 
the honor to be a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and I understand that every member 
of that committee is most decidedly hostile to tho 


amendments of the Senate, believing that they in- 
volve the deepest villainy of anything that has been 


before this House for a great many years.’ 


In conclusion, Mr. President, ‘‘ Let us have 
peace;’’ and let us proclaim peace with the 
Indians, and let us do the deeds of peace to 
that end. The Congress of 1867 contemplated 
a policy of peace; the President has been most 
solicitous to inaugurate an era of peace; the 
country, I am sure, is sickened at the shocking 
details of bloodshed, and appalled at the prod- 
igal expenditure of treasurein inglorious, need- 
less, unjust conflict of arms with feeble and 
fugitive tribes. 

Ít is but for Congress to do its duty, and we 
shall have peace on the frontiers. 


Tax and Tariff Bill. 


REMARKS OF HON. J. J. WINANS, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 6, 1870, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2045) to reduce internal taxes, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. WINANS. Mr. Speaker, this bill and 
the amendment abolish and reduce both in- 
ternal and external taxes, and if they become 
a law will afford substantial relief to the peo- 
ple; wherefore I shall vote for both. But I 
cannot forbear to enter my solemn protest 
against certain provisions of the amendment 
and against the manner in which the amend- 
ment has been brought forward, considered, 
and pressed to a vote. 

The amendment, for the most part, follows 
the action of the Committee of the Whole on 
the late tariff bill, and fixes the duties on the 
items it embraces as low as the committee put 
them, and in some instances lower, which is 
well; but it makes exceptions, and in some 
instances increases the bounties of the present 
law to manufacturers and monopolists. The 
Committee of the Whole reduced pig iron to 
$5 perton. The amendment raises it to $7. 
The amendment changes the character of the 
duty on steeland Bessemer steel rails from ad 
valorem to specific, and increases the protec- 
tion. It changes, and I presume increases, the 
duty on books from ad valorem to specific. It 
increases duties on nickel. It places anthra- 
cite coal (which is not imported from foreign 
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countries, and therefore needs no protection) 
‘and rough logs only on the free list. 

wc XL object especially to an increase of the 
bounty on steel rails, the patent for the Besse- 
mer process of manufacturing which is under- 
Stood to. be owned by three persons only in 
this country, who arc-also interested in their 
manufacture, and ‘one of whom is a member of 
this: House.’ I object not only because I om 
opposed:'to giving bounties for manufactures 
generally, but also because I am. opposed to 
increasing the cost of railroads and to the con- 
sequent increase of freights and passenger fares, 
which ‘indirectly and permanently operate as a 
tax upon the people, and especially upon the 
agricultural and business interests of the coun- 
try, and because this particular bounty will tend 
to continue the construction of railroads witte 
iron to the exclusion of steel rails, which are 
better. If this latter objection is well taken 
it may be found that those in whose interests 
the duties are increased have overreached them- 
selves and destroyed their market; and if so, I 
shall have no tears to shed. 

I bad prepared, and if permitted would have 
offered, amendments reducing pig iron to $5, 
striking out the clauses relating to steel rails, 
books, and nickel, leaving them to be taxed 
under the existing law, and adding coal of all 
kinds, lumber and timber, rough, hewed or 
sawed, and salt, to the free list. 

This amendment was introduced by my col- 
league, [Mr. Sonewcr,] as he says, upon his 
own responsibility, and it was not in fact con- 
sidered by the Committee of Ways and Means ; 
but it is supported and the means by which 
it se rons to secure its adoption are sup- 
ported, by the protectionists of the committee 
and on this floor; and if there has been no 
concert there is at least concurrence among 
protectionists to cut off amendments and secure 
the adoption of the measure as reported by my 
colleague. The amendment being offered and 
the previous question called, there was no sec- 
ond, and thereupon my colleague withdrew the 
amendment; and afterward, making an alter- 
ation of one day in the time when it should take 
effect, so as merely to change its identity, ho 
offered it again, and again moving the previous 
question there was a second; and, under the 
rules, not only were amendments cut off, but 
no division ‘or separate vote upon the several 
clauses could bo had. 

T find no fault with the Speaker, whose rul- 
ings were just and proper; but the rales them- 
selves, which forbid division and a separate vote, 
ought to be revised so as not to compel mem- 
bers to vote for what they abhor in order to 
secure preponderating good which they approve 
and desire. I will not discredit my colleague 
and those who have supported and acted with 
him by supposing they did not know the effect 
of their proceedings. On the contrary, he and 
they are not only presumed to have intended 
what has happened, and the consequences of 
the course pursued, but, by expressly insisting 
upon the previous question and the rules, he 
and they have practically avowed their determ- 
ination that there shail be no reduction of 
duties upon those great’ necessaries of life, 
coffee; tea, and sugar, unless the House will 
agree to pay increased bounties to afew manu- 
facturers of steel rails, books, and nickel, and 
continue to pay large bounties on pig iron, 
coal, lumber, and salt. 

‘I yield to the pressure, Mr. Speaker, and 
vote for the amendment; but I do it in the 
hope that the rules will be modified so that we 
may have the opportunity to vote as we would 
like to vote, and ‘that: at the next session we 
may be able to revise the tariff generally, 
and purge it of the jobs which it now covers 
and provides for, making revenne the object, 
and protection but a necessary incident and. 
result, : 


Naturalization. 


REMARKS OF HON. S. B. AXTELL, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
Ix TuE HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 9, 1870, 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. 
R. No. 1399) to establish a uniform system of natu- 
ralization, and to’ regulato proceedings under the 
same— oe 

Mr. AXTELL said: 

Mr. Speaker: This bill seemsto metobecum- 
bersome and calculated to embarrassand retard 
the candidate who seeks the great privilege of 
becoming an American citizen. The bill con- 
tains seventeen intricate and complicated sec- 
tions, and would require the assistance of a 
careful lawyer to point out the numerous steps 
to be taken. It would also require a great 
deal of time in attendance upon court. The 
candidate must first file a notice of application 
twenty days before commencement of term, 
and then remain in attendance upon court per- 
sonally, not. by attorney, till his case can. be 
heard. This alone would debar most of the 
poor who depend for their support upon day 
labor from ever making the attempt to become 
citizens, and, allow me to suggest, this seems 
to be the object of the bill. 

The bill in allits sections treats the applicant 
as a defendant; in fact, as a criminal defend- 
ant, He is compelled to work his way over a 
rough and rugged road. All other persons are 
invited to assist in retarding his progress, and 
are by the bill invited to attend court and op- 
pose his admission. The practical result of 
this clause would bo that the political party 
desiring to oppose and prevent the natural- 
ization of persons would employ an attorney 
to appear in all cases, file opposition, issue 
subpenas for absent witnesses, and by dilatory 
motions block the court and absolutely prevent 
admission. ‘The true title of this bill would 
be, “An act to discourage immigration by pre: 
venting foreigners from becoming naturalized 
citizens,’’ 

‘The time of residence required before making 
application is three years. This is all wrong, 
Ono year is abundant. ‘This isa bill of obsta- 
cles; our true policy is to introduce measures 
of encouragement. We desire that Europeans 
residing in our country should become citi- 
zens, nol moro for their good than our own. 
We are all of the same tribes and families ; we 
want no distinction in our society, no aliens, 
no foreigners, but all citizens and brethren. 
The right step was taken when soldiers and 
sailors who fought in our Army and in our 
Navy were thereupon admitted to be citizens. 
We shall take another right step when we allow 
all Europeans who come to reside permanently 
in our country to become citizens as a matter 
of right, irrespective of time or witnesses, We 
should invite them to do so, and fasten the 
doors wide open for their admission. 

The question of how soon they shall be 
admitted to the _ballot-box is entirely separate 
and distinct, and should be left to the States to 
determine. If a European, not tainted by per- 
sonal crime, comes here on the run, jumps the 
ditch, and gets within our citadel, goes to the 
temple, and swears allegiance to our flag, he 
should at once be admitted to all the privileges 
of citizenship and defended as such against the 
world in arms. He is no fugitive slave to bere- 
claimed by his master, no shivering and doubtful 
applicant for recognition ; but springs at once, 
full armed with all his rights, an American cit- 
izen! We have proclaimed the doctrine of the 
right of a man to himself, his right to renounce 
at any moment allegiance to one Government 
and to swear it to another} the right of expa- 
triation ; and whenever a war is fought in the 
world: for this principle, republicanism be- 


comes universal. In view of these doctrines, 
to prevent a fugitive from despotism becom- 
ing a citizen is a crime. 

This bill not only practically prevents immi- 
grants from becoming citizens, but in section 
thirteen it denationalizes those who have here- 
tofore obtained admission under. former laws, 
This section institutes upon mere information 
ofa United States district attommey most oppress- 
ive and iniquitious proceedings against both 
men and women who may have in their pos- 
session certificates of naturalization alleged to 
have been fraudulently obtained. It not only 
brings them into court and makes them defend- 
ants, but compels them to prove their inno- 
cence. In view of this paragraph the bill would 
bear another title, ‘‘ Prosecution made easy.” 
The United States district attorney compels 
their attendance with their papers, both women 
and men—the old man who has the certif- 
cate of the naturalization of his son, who has 
gone to California ; the widow who keeps and 
cherishes the papers of her dead husband as 
she would his patent of nobility. 

These persons are brought into court, and 
the United States district attorney simply re- 
quests them to prove that their papers are 
genuine, and not obtained by any fraudulent 
practices, or go to jail—this and nothing more! 
This section is simply infamous. The billalso 
seeks to confine applications for naturalization 
to the Federal courts as far as possible. This 
again is all wrong. All courts having a seal 
and keeping records should be open for this 
purpose, and their officers be required to per- 
form all services necessary in these cases free 
of charge, and in the great cities certain days 
in each month should be set apart by special 
order exclusively for the purpose of receiving 
and adopting citizens. 

The ballot-box has nothing to do with this 
bill. Local laws and the vigilance and integ- 
rity of local officers must conserve its purity. 
Laws framed here which treat the people as 
public enemies are mistakes. The people are 
greater and wiser and purer than the Govern- 
ment. In our form of government their voice 
is divine, their will omnipotent. We frame 
such laws as they desire and dictate; we hold 
our seats for that and no other purpose. We 
are the Representatives, not the masters. The 
people in their several Legislatures will enact 
laws to protect their persons, their property, 
and their ballot-boxes, and will elect good men 
to enforce them. They have not yet delegated 
this power either to us or to the Republican 
party. 

This bill also seeks to open our doors to all 
nations of the earth to become citizens; to 
Hindoos, Chinese, Mongols, Africans, and to 
all the islanders of the Pacific; a mistake and 
a vagary which would never have been thought 
of but for the accident of American slavery. 

Some good men think that because wè en- 
force the doctrine of equal ‘civil rights, con- 
sistency and principle compel us to adopt the 
doctrine of equal political privileges. This is 
neither logic nor morality. None should be 
taken into the national family who are not 
qualified by race and lineage to form a part 
of our domestic life. We will protect their 
civil rights; we will conserve our political 
privileges exclusive of them. Citizenship con- 
ferred upon the Chinese, for instance, would 
bring into the national family pagans. To con- 
fer upon them the ballot, which generally fol- 
lows as an incident to citizenship, would be to 
confer upon pagan idolaters the power in local- 
ities where they were in excess of Europeans 
to substitute the brutalities of Juggernaut for 
the religion of Christ ; to convert the church 
into a Josh house, and the school-room into a 
brothel, and all this infamy because our fore- 


fathers, by a blunder and an accident, permit- 
ted negro slavery upon this continent ! 
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We are simply the new Europe. The old 
never suffered slavery, nor could the new do so, 
for any great length of time. The condition of 
the American negrois anomalous. Heishere by 
our own wrong, and must be endured as one of 
those punishments which descend from fathers 
to children. But because we are compelled to 
endure him it does not follow that we must 
also incorporate into our family the cannibal of 
the South seas. Our forefathers wisely inserted 
‘white’? in the naturalization laws. I am 
unwilling to see it struck out unless the word 
“ European ”’ be substituted in its place. Chi- 
nese suffrage would depopulate the Pacific 
States. The people of those States are a unit 
upon that point. I do not believe one intelli- 
gent man can be found on the Pacific coast 
who favors Chinese suffrage. And I respect- 
fully submit that the opinion of an intelligent 
people, unanimously expressed, is not to be 
ignored by Congress. Jor my own part, [am 
frank to say, I would prefer to relinquish my 
right as an elector and submit to a military 
government rather than share it with the Chi- 
nese. I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this bill will 
be laid on the table. 


Franking Privilege. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. W. FLANAGAN, 
OF TEXAS, 
IN THE SENATE or THE UNITED STATES, 
June 9, 1870. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having 
under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 986) to abol- 
ish the franking privilege— 


Mr. FLANAGAN said: 


. 


Mr. Presmpent: I desire briefly to meet this 


question, not by special pleading, but on its 
merits. I did not expect the subject to come 
up to-day; and therefore, while I shall not go 
into any elaborate discussion of it, I will pre- 
sent the general issue to some extent. 

Iam in favor of the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Draxe, ] 
and I am then. unqualifiedly opposed to the 
abolition of the franking privilege, which to 
me is indeed known asa great privilege. Why 
do I oppose it? I am told by the chairman 
of the Post Office Committee, the distinguished 
Senator who has had this bill in charge, that 
there are serious abuses resulting from the 
franking privilege. J putin no special plea 
there; I take it for granted that the fact is as 
he states. Sir, itis a question of great mag- 
nitude. This isa mighty nation, and this priv- 
ilege could not be otherwise than abused. It 
is for man to err. Perfection has not been 
reached. 

It is no doubt a plain, unmistakable fact that 
abuses are abroad. Will I be told, notwith- 
standing that I am clearly of the opinion that 
this is the best Government known to man, 
that any of its departments are free from abuse? 
Certainly not. Arrive atthe conclusion that all 
abuses shall be wiped out, which should be if 
practicable, I ask, where would youbegin? You 


would be at sea without a rudder or compass. j 


Can you go into a gold mine that ever existed 


and dig large quantities of pure gold without |! 


alloy? Certainly not. Then, love your Gov- 
ernment, and be truly thankful that the frank- 
ing privilege is not more abused than it is. But 
the question is, whether the benefits arising from 
the great system do not greatly outweigh and 
eclipse, én toto, the abuses spoken of? Iam not 
sufficiently aware of the facts; I have no data 
before me to meet that question as I should 
desire to meet it; but I go upon general prin- 
ciples. 

Then, sir, I come home, if you please, to 
my own State. The name of Texas has been 
used here occasionally, and I avail myself of 
the opportunity now, in direct association with 


this subject, to call the attention of the Senate 
to that State. 

We Have in the State of Texas about one 
hundred newspapers. Our population, it is 
known, is sparse, and that would argue, there- 
fore, that they are a reading people: I main- 
tain here to-day, Mr. President, that they are 
not a sct of cut-throats, who are to be taken 
by the throatand have their brains knocked out. 
Nor are they of that rebellious class of sub- 
jects I have heard them spoken of as being. 
We have a high-toned community there; we 
have a reading class, and that fact I think is 
fully evident from the number of papers they 
are reading in their own State; but notwith- 
standing that there is much talent and ability 
with the printing profession with us, I think it 
is much to be regretted that previous to the 
war the teaching of nine tenths of it was directly 
adverse to Republican principles, and thus it 
is to-day; but by the free use and not abuse of 
the franking privilege I hope at an early day to 
realize a great change. Itisnow rapidly going 
on. We send North for good seed. I want 
such sent out from the Capitol broadcast, such 
as will subsist man; not only to be sown in the 
gardens and fields, but likewise in the brain, in 
tho way of agricultural information as well as 
other. 

They want light. If I preferred darkness 
rather than light I would vote to abolish the 
franking privilege. But I am unqualifiedly for 
education. I want education broadcast through- 
outthe Union. I want to educate the boys and 
the little girls. I want to be educated myself. 
I need education at this late day in my life. 
The masses, and all colors and conditions, who 
is it that does not desire education? 

Itell you if the franking privilege is repealed 
my State will be cut off from many blessings 
that pertain to the franking privilege. If the 
Republican party is such a one as it has been 
represented to be to this nation; if it is a pro- 
gressive, enlightened, great party, as I think 
it is, then most assuredly it is important that 
that party while it has the control of this great 
lever should use it, and use it to the best ad- 
vantage. ‘Therefore, being enabled to do so, 
it should disseminate and promulgate its doc- 
trines, the actions pertaining to that party, and 
the laws which are enacted from day to day in 
the Congress of the United States. 

Is there anything transpiring here that Con- 
gress are desirous of withholding from the 
nation? If there be it would be very proper 
to vote for the abolition of the franking priv- 
ilege. I want, however, our actions here to 
be heralded throughout the country, and if we 
do wrong let the people of the United States 
pass upon it. If we are enacting good laws 


j| and inculcating wholesome doctrines, then I 


want the country to receive the benefits of 
them; and if this franking privilege is cut off 
the documents never can-reach the people. 
How do the missionary churches of the Uni- 
ted States send missionaries to the heathen? 
The answer might be, by franking. Money is 
provided and the gospel promulgated through- 
out the world abroad; this simply does the 
same at home to white and colored. 

Senators argue that because the other branch 
of Congress have almost unanimously passed 
this bill, therefore we should pass it. ‘That is 
not an argument that is at all conclusive with 
me. I speak for myself, however, on this occa- 
sion. Ithas been stated that there were but 
seventeen votes against this measure in the 
other House. That is no criterion for us to 
go by. J] have a very high opinion of the intel- 
ligence, the capability, the earnestness, and the 
zeal for the good of the nation, in every sense 
of the word, of the other House; but I must 
judge upon this measure for myself. I look 
at the facts when they are presented to me, 
and it is not my business to inquire whence 
they come. It is sufficient that I meet them 


here and recognize them as legitimate for action 
before the Senate. I promise to meet this 
question in no demagogical manner, but ina 
straightforward business view, looking to the 
great interests of the Government. That is my 
stand-point, whether popular or not. — _ 

I think it is for the interest of the nation at 
large that this franking privilege should not be 
repealed. I was amused at the illustration 
used by my distinguished friend, the chairman 
of the committee, for whom the God of nature 
has done so much, physically and in every 
sense of the word, in the course of his argu- 
mert. He invited us back to the days of our 
infancy, when there were, you may say, but 
half a dozen postmasters in the country, and 
now the estimate as given by him is that we 
have thirty-three thousand. Iam called upon 
almost daily, mail after mail, by my constitu- 
ents to secure the establishment of other post 
offices; and thus the number is increasing 
rapidly. But, as I listened tothe able argument 
of the chairman on that subject, it occurred to 
me that I should be very much pleased to see 
him now trying to get into a pair of pants that 
his mother made for him when he was ten years 
old. [Laughter.] I do not think the effort 
would be a very successful one on his part, he 
having grown to some two hundred pounds, 
and increasing in corpulency like ovr great 
nation in postmasters. 

That illustrates this subject in my view very 
clearly. What $10,000 would have done at 
that day $100,000 will not do now. Whenwe 
declared our independence we were but some 
three million people, and we now approximate 
to nearly forty millions, and the percentage 
of increase is going on in that rapid propor- 
tion. It is like counting the nails in the horse- 
shoe and doubling a few times, until you are 
lost in the magnitude of the sum. Thus I see 
the mighty future of this great nation, if our 
Government be perpetuated, as hope, in God’s 
name, it may be. But to perpetuate it the doc- 
trine with me is not to put out the lights, but 
to improve, if you please, upon the great dis- 
covery which has enabled us to light up this 
mighty building, the Capitol of the United 
States, with gas. Let us go on making im- 
provement upon improvement. 

I desire to be able atall times to be the 
instrument to send knowledge and information 
to the great State of Texas, which I have the 
honor in part te represent. What can I say 
for that State? I can say without boasting, 
because it is true, that there are ten million 
head of cattle running upon those vast wild 
prairies, and mules and horses almost without 
number, and she now ranks any State in the 
Union in the number of cotton bales produced. 
The people there are all interested in the price 
of beef, if you please, and I want to give them 
the telegraphic dispatches, if necessary, show- 
ing them what the price is in New York and 
elsewhere. I want to give them all the facts 
connected with the history and progress of man ; 
to give them information on all subjects, and 
in the cheapest possible manner. If it does 
cost the Government a considerable amount, 
who is it that is prepared to say that the Gov- 
ernment is not abundantly able to pay it? 

Why, sir, the Government can pay with less 
difficulty to-day the millions that are enumer- 
ated by my distinguished friend, the chairman 
of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, than it could the thousandsthat he speaks 
of in the years of our infancy as a nation. 
Therefore, let us go on in our old course. Let 
the intellect beimproved. Let information be 
spread abroad in every sense of the word. Our 
people are a reading people, and I am all 
anxiety that they should be enabled to have 
all the documents that emanate from the Con- 
gress of the United States, or anything that 
may come into the possession:of the represent- 
atives of the people at large. They are enti- 
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tled to.all the.information of this great day of 
progress in all the.arts and sciences. 

I-know not whether the people in the State 
of Texas are for or against the franking privi- 
lege.: I take it for granted that they will be 
with me on the. subject. When they reflect 
upon. it, J have no doubt that they will be, not- 
withstanding: the. potent argument of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee. He 
says that.not a single protest has come up to 
Congress against the abolition of this privi- 
lege.. Why is that the case? Because the 
people are not learned on the subject, because 
they have. not been informed upon it. One 
party have been urging action in favor of the 
abolition of the privilege, and have gone around 
to.obtain signatures to petitions in that direc- 
tion, just as A, B, or © approaches a Senator 
here asking him to secure him a. position in 
some one of the Departments. He comes up 
and talks very kindly to you and wants you to 
sign a petition for him. It may be that a lady 
comes up and presents herself very affection- 
ately, as she wouldrather be treated than other- 
wise. She wants to make an impression. You 
do not wish to resist her. It is not your dis- 
position; it is not your practice. You will 
pat your signature to any petition, You say, 

“Certainly; oh, yes, I will sign it; and so 
you dispose of the case and get out of it, 

It is in this way that these petitions have 
come up for the abolition of the franking privi- 
lege. Petitions have been carried around by 

arties active in favor of the abolition, and they 
have obtained thousands of signatures, and thus 
they come here. But suppose there had been 
interested parties on the other side, those who 
were active and earnest in favor of retaining 
the franking privilege; who is there here who 
is prepared to say that there would not have 
been as large a proportion of American voters 
found on that side of the question? This is 
an open question with me, and I want to give 
the people an opportunity in the future to real- 
ize the blessings growing out of this great priv- 
ilege that they have been accustomed to here- 
tofore; and when the people shall have exam- 
ined the question, if they say “ Repeal,” so do 
T, but not antil then, 

As a matter of course bad documents. will 
occasionally get among the people under this 
privilege; but I am clearly of the opinion that 
if proper documents had been spread broad- 
cast throughout the South at the proper period 
previous to the war, the people thereby obtain- 
ing proper light on the subject of their rela- 
tions to the Government, the rebellion would 
uot have gone on as it did. Why, sir, before 
the war the Democracy had the people there 
hetter trained than ever Robin Hood had his 
men, when the sound of the bugle was the 
order of the day ; and they responded to it like 
genii springing out of the earth. Democratic 
conventions were held, from a State conven- 
tion down to the various county and parish 
conventions, throughout the South, and for 
every Office, from constable to Governor, the 
order of the day was to vote for whoever was 
nominated; they cared not who he was. It was 
sufficient that he was the nominee of the Dem- 
oeratic party. The Democratic papers all said 
that the right of secession was unmistakable; 
that it was so understood by our forefathers— 
by Washington, Jefferson, and all the’ great 
men who have adorned our history. The peo- 
ple really and sincerely believed that that was 
the truth, and upon that truth they built their 
houses; but the winds came and the rains de- 
scended, and they were swept away. They 
want information. They are notthat bad class 
of people that many think thom to be. They 
are us good as any the Lord ever created ; they 
are a chivalrous people; they are a bold peo- 
ple. Approach them when you may—— 


Mr. KELLOGG. Does my honorable friend 
mean to say that the people of Texas are enti- | 


tled to any consideration, as, for instance, to | 
the benefit of the franking privilege ? 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Yes, sir; I ant aware 
that my friend is liberal, and thinks as I do. 
I say so most unequivocally. I meet the ques- 
tion without ceremony, and I am gratified that 
the Senator. asked it. ‘* Come unto me all ye 
ends of the earth, and I will give you rest.” 
Whom does that exclude—Democrat, Repub- 
lican, Conservative, or any other name that you 
may invoke to give party power? It excludes 
none in a Christian spirit; all are free agents, 
and I throw my arms out wide, ready to receive 
all that wish to come. We desire the loss of 
none; our Government needs all, and it is the 
duty of the Government to treat all kindly. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is it possible that my 
friend would allow any man who had in any 
manner directly or indirectly participated in 
the rebellion to reside in Texas? 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Certainly I would, as 
my friend would do; and [ will give my reason 
for doing so. When they rebelled, they per- 
mitted me to remain there. They knew that 
I was opposed tothem. I voted against seces- 
sion; I spoke against it; I never sympathized 
with it, not from the first moment of my life. 
I want to assure them that I was at least as 
well bred as they were; that I am as generous 
in my principles and purposes and action. I 
want to dig around them and enlighten them 
by good Republican documents, that I may be 
able from time to time, if the God of mercy 
spares me, to distribute among them, so as to 
show them the error of their ways and try to 
bring them back again and make them good 
citizens, as they had been previously. ‘That is 
my doctrine on the subject. 

fam as good a Republican as any man dare 
be; but I do not jump up and kick my heels 
together, and say that Í want to cut men’s throats 
and all that kind of thing, to show that fact, 1 
prefer to do it kindly and by kind treatment. 
if I want to hitch a horse to a car I do not 
thrash him to make him do as I desire. I pet 
him; I call him by name; I rub him down a 
bit, and try to make him do that which is easy 
for him and beneficial tome. Kind treatment 
is what I want toward the people of the South ; 
and he who desires anything else is mistaken 
in the nature of man, ‘lhesouthern men, treated 
kindly, will follow-on after you as though they 
were mesmerized, but order them, and you can 
get a scafile at any time. 

Trecollect an anecdote which shows the effect 
of that very beautifully, which I read when a 
youth. It is an anecdote related of the great 
La Fayette, the social companion and adviser 
of Washington, he who fought for the liberty 
of this nation. We was in command of the 
national guards, who were stationed within 
about twelve miles of the great city of Paris. 
‘The soldiers came to the conclusion that they 
had been badly treated, and that they would 
remonstrate againstit. To whom should they 
go? They went to their general. They loved | 
him like a father. He had led them success- 
fully and in kindness. ‘The matter passed on 
from time to time. He was able for a period 
to suppress the discontent. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the feeling became so strong that he could | 
no longer manage it. Action, action upon the 
part of Frenchmen—and you know their char- 
acteristics—was the order of the day, and they 
made known their intentions to the general. 
They said to him, ‘‘We love you like a father; | 
we have never failed to obey you; bet the time 
has come when we must set up for ourselves; 
we ave going to Paris, and we will act for our- 
selves.” Said he, “Ifyou will doit, certainly; | 
but I will still command you, however.” They | 
then raised a shout “Long live La Fayette,” 
bounced on thcir horses,and the word was given, 
and away they went. In riding that twelve | 
miles he so interested them by his kindness, | 
they leading him instead of his commanding | 


and leading them, that the beautiful result was 
that they were satisfied, and he brought them 
around in the evening to just where they had 
started from in the morning, and all was right. 
There is where I hope we shall get at a very 
early day in this great nation. We bave been 
allwrongforalongtime. Extravagant charges 
and assertions have been made North and 
South. Sir, I indorse what General Lee said 
before the Reconstruction Committee. I do not 
sympathize with any of his actions toward this 
Government, far from it; I repudiate them; 
but he stated a fact before that committee, a 
fact which this nation has atoned for and re- 
sponded too to the tune of untold millions, 
because there is no estimate of the losses on 
the part of the confederacy, and the amount 
of blood that was shed it is deplorable even to 
contemplate. General Lee was called before 
the Reconstruction Committee, and. gave his 
testimony, which I read. How did I see his 
testimony? Perhaps through the franking priv- 
ilege. Some member of Congress. may. have 
seut it tome. I got itin the far-off West, in 
Texas. General Lee was interrogated as to the 
cause of the war. He said he was no politician, 
but he had no hesitancy in being ableto respond 
to the interrogatory, and his response was, that 
it was brought about by the politicians, North 
and South. L indorsed the sentiment then, and 
I have no doubt of its truth now. He said that 
if the masses had been let alone they would 
not have thus acted. 1 am sure that they would 
not have done so. : 
Therefore, it seems to me to be clearly the 
absolute duty of every man intrasted with the 
interests of his constituents in any and every 
State of this great and glorious Union to edu- 
cate them as far as possible. Let them know 
the true metes and bounds of liberty ; let the 
great principles on which this Government is 
founded be always held before them. If you 
are prepared to say, Senators, that your ac- 
tions are not such as should go forth in the 
light, are not such that you should wish them 
to be scrutinized, then vote for this bill. I 


prefer light. -I shall, therefore, vote for any 
amendment to the bill, or I am willing to take 
the bill as it is and vote squarely against the 
abolition of the franking privilege. 


Independence of Cuba. 
REPORT BY HON. N. P. BANKS, 


FROM THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Ix tue HOUSE ov REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 14,1870. 

Mr. Banks, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
made the following report: 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which 
were referred the petition of H. G. Eastman 
and one hundred and fifty-four other citizens 
of Poughkeepsie, New York, presented by 
Hon. Mr. Kercnam, December 7, 1869; the 
petition of citizens of Maryland, presented by 
Hon. Mr. Swann, December 9, 1869; the pe- 
tition of citizens of Pennsylvania, presented 
by Hon. Mr. Cessya, December 13, 1869; tho 
petition of A. Oakey Hall, mayor of New York 
city, and others, presented December 13, 1869; 
petition of citizens of Philadelphia, presented 
by Hon, Mr. Raxbar, December 20, 1869; 
petition of citizens of Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
presented by Hon. Mr. Woopwarp, Decem- 
ber 20, 1869; petition of citizens of Hancock 
county, Illinois, presented by Mr. HawLer, 
January 12, 1870; petition of citizens of Ken- 
tucky, presented by Hon. Mr. Kxorr, January 
12, 1870; petition of S. S. Hall, P. Preston, 
and sixty-eight others, presented by. Hon. Mr. 
Locan, January 26, 1870; petition of sixty- 
four citizens of Illinois, presented by Hon. Mr, 


‘Farnswoxru, February 11, 1870; petition of 
sundry citizens of Tennessee,. presented by 
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Hon. Mr. Maynarp, February 14, 1870; peti- 
tion of forty-one hundred and thirteen citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania, presented by Hon. Mr. 
Kerer, February 19, 1870, and many others, 
amounting to seventy-two thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty-four names, severally praying 
for the recognition of belligerent rights on the 
part of the Cubans, or the acknowledgment of 
the independence of Cuba; and also a reso- 
lution of inquiry relative to recognizing the 
belligerent rights of the Cubans, presented by 
Hon. Mr. Locaw; a joint resolution in relation 
to the contest between the people of Cuba 
and the Government of Spain, presented by 
Hon. Mr. Bayxs, February 16, 1870; a bill to 
amend the act entitled “ An act in addition to 
the act for the punishment of certain crimes 
against the United States, and to repeal the 
acts therein mentioned,” presented by Hon. 
Mr. Hamitroy, February 28, 1870; a bill 
making it a misdemeanor to fit out or equip 
ships of war, or to sell or furnish arms or mu- 
nitions of war, with intent that they shall be 
employed in the service of any foreign prince 
or State to commit hostilities against the peo- 
ple of any province, district, or colony who are 
in a state of armed insurrection against such 
foreign prince or State, and providing for the 
forfeiture of such ship or vessel; a resolution 
of the senate of Maryland relative to the revo- 
lution in Cuba; petitions and resolutions of 
lodges of Masons of Flora, Chicago, Spring- 
field, New Boston, Minonk, Jerseyville, Nau- 
voo, Chester, Washburn, and Delavan, in the 
State of Hlinois, in relation to the murder of 
citizens and Masons in Cuba, presented by 
Hon. Mr. Logan, April 21, 1870; and joint 
resolution to authorize the President of the 
United States‘to submit propositions to the 
Spanish Government for a settlement of the 
difficulties in the island of Cuba by arbitration 
or otherwise, presented by Hon. Mr. PROSSER, 
June 6, 1870, have considered the several 
propositions referred to the committee, and 
after mature deliberation thereupon report for 
the approval of the House the following: 


Joint resolution in relation to the contest between 
the people of Cuba and the Government of Spain. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the President of the United States be, and 
hereby is, authorized and instructed to declare and 
maintain a strictly impartial neutrality on the part 
of the Government of the United States in the con- 
test now existing between the people of Cuba and 
the Government of the kingdom of Spain. 

Sro. 2. And be it further resolved, That all provisions 


of the statute approved 20th of April, 1818, entitled 
“Anact in addition tothe act for the punishment 
of certain crimes against the United States, and to 
repeal the acts therein mentioned,” shall be con- 
strued to apply equally to each of the parties in the 
existing contest between the people of Cuba and the 
Government of Spain. _ , g 

Sec. 3, That the President is hereby authorized 
and requested to remonstrate against the barbarous 
manner in which tho warin Cuba has been conducted, 
and, if he shall deem it expedient, to solicit the 
coöperation of other Governments in such measures 
as he may deem necessary to secure from both con- 
tending parties an observance of the laws of war 
recognized by all civilized nations. 

The object of these resolutions is— f 

1. To secure the recognition of an existing 
armed contest for liberty in Cuba: . 

2. The neutrality of the United States in 
that contest: X 
_ 3. To place the Cubans upon an equal foot- 
ing with the Spaniards in regard to intercourse 
and trade with the United States: 

4. To interpose the protest of the United 
States against the barbarous manner in which 
the war has been conducted. 

itis a misconception of fact to assume that 
hy this action we grant belligerent rights to the 
Cubans, This Government has no power to 
create, coufer, or define the rights of belliger- 
ents. That can be done by the general consent 
of civilized Governments only. They are de- 
fined by the law of nations. Weare bound to 


observe them as the rule of the Christian world. | 


The Cubans have an inalienable right to fght | 


against oppression and for liberty. It does 
not depend upon the consent of Governments 
or men. Itis our daty to recognize the fact of 
the contest and maintain our neutrality. The 
Administration has already informed the Gov- 
ernment of Spain that the law of nations 
would justify our intervention in the contest in 
the interest of humanity; but intervention is 
the policy of personal, not of republican Gov- 
ernments. Impartial neutrality is our duty. 
It would be criminal for us to strengthen the 
hand of the oppressor. 
the cause of liberty we ought, at least, to stand 
neutral. Without a recognition of the contest 
neutrality is impossible. When we recognize 
its existence and declare our neutrality, the law 
of nations, the enlightened code of the civilized 
world, defines the rights and duties of neutral 
nations and applies to the contestants the law 
of belligerents. This is the action recom- 
mended. It is in the interest of peace. It 
localizes the war, restrains the power of the 
conqueror, protects the lives of the vanquished, 
shields non-combatants from the penalties of 
war, extends the authority of neutrals, and 
substitutes for the rapine and murder of bar- 
barous ages the restraints which are now every- 
where enforced by Christian nations. We 
believe this recognition to be consistent with 
our obligations to Spain, with the law of na- 
tions, the interests of humanity, the law of 
justice, and to be demanded by every consid- 
eration of private and public duty. 

The recognition of existing war in Cuba by 
the United States can give no just cause of 
offense to Spain. The Spanish Government 
recognized the rebellion against the United 
States sixty-five days after the first shot was 
fired against Fort Sumter, and before a single 
life had been sacrificed by the armed forces of 
the contesting parties. The United States 
made no protest against the Spanish proclam- 
ation, which several times described the rebels 
as ‘‘belligerents,’’ but commended it as a 
“ friendly action.’? 

Mexico, Chili, and Colombia have already 
recognized the Cubans as entitled to the rights 
of belligerents under the laws of war, without 
protest on the part of Spain. Peru has recog- 
nized Cuba asan independent State; yet Spain, 
so far from considering this action as cause of 
war, discontinued the war which she had long 
waged against Peru, claiming, even against the 
protest of Peru, that “the war with that Power 
was ended,’’ and that Spain could not ‘‘be 
induced to recommence it.” (Ex. Doc., 160, 
page 51.) 

It is not to be assumed that the United 
States, which suffers from the contest in Cuba 
more than any other nation, can be deprived 
of rights which every other American State is 
at liberty to exercise, not only without disturb- 
ing its peace, but without protest or complaint 
on the part of Spain. 

It is not the province of this report to spec- 
ulate upon the probable result of the contest 
in Cuba; but, after a careful survey of the sit- 
uation, it will not be found to be more des- 
perate or doubtful, in the view of its enemies, 
than the American Revolution, as regarded by 
the best and firmest of its friends, Edmund 
Burke, nearly two years after the Declaration 
of Independence, when we had received, with 
two exceptions, the friendly recognition of every 
European Government. 

“The affairs of Amerioa,’”’ said Mr. Burke, “seem 
to be drawing toa crisis, The Howesare at this time 
in possession of, or able to awe, the whole middle 
coast of America, from Delaware to the western 
boundary of Massachusetts bay; the naval barrier 
on the side of Canadais broken. A great tract is 
open forthe supply of the troops. The river Hudson 
opens a way into the heart of the provinces, and 
nothing can in all probability prevent an early and 
offensivecampaign. Whatthce Americans have done 
is, in their circumstances, truly astomishing: it is, 
indeed, infinitely more than I expected from them. 
But, having done so mugh for some short time, i 
began to enjertsin an opinion that they might do 


If we cannot espouse |} 


more. It is now, however, evident that they cannot 
look standing armies in the face. They are inferior 
in everything, even in numbers, ‘There seem by the 
best accounts not to be above ten-or twelve thousand 
men at most in their grand army. The rest. are 
militia, and not wonderfully well composed or dis- 
eiplined. They decline a general engagement; pru- 
dently enough, if their object had been to make the 
warattend upon a treaty of good terms of subjection: 
butwhen they look further this will not do. Anarmy 
that is obliged at all times and in all situations to 
decline an engagement may delay their ruin, but can 
never defend their country.”—Burke’s Works, vol. 
5, p. 125, a 

The following statement was prepared in 
February by the direction of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and is now presented to the 
House in support of the resolutions which have 
been reported: 

ORIGIN OF THE CONTEST.* 

The present struggle for independence in 
Cuba originated exclusively with the Cubans, 
and in no manner, directly or indirectly, from 
the intervention of the people or Governments 
of foreign States. Upon receiving telegraphic 
intelligence of the revolution of the 29th Sep- 
tember, 1868, in Spain, they songht, by a 
formal adhesion to the new Government of the 
mother country, to obtain an extension of their 
political rights. To prevent an appeal.to arms 
on the part of those distant from the capital 
still loyal to Spain a large number of influen- 
tial and wealthy Cubans endeavored to obtain 
from General Lersundi an assurance that the 
Cubans were not to be, as in former revolu- 
tions, deprived of the privileges which the new 
Government was expected to confer upon the 
Spanish nation. Their appeal, made to avoid 
bloodshed, was insolently repelled, and all 
expectation that Cubans would participate in 
the advantages of the revolution was denied 
them. They asked the privilege of popular 
meetings for the discussion of public questions 
and the measures best calculated to secure to 
the Cuban people the benefits of the advanced 
political creed which had been proclaimed by 
the revolutionary Government of Spain, but 
the Captain General decided that such meet- 
ings were improper. ‘No convictions,” he 
said, “ were gained by debate, and sometimes 
the sacrifice of a few lives would save greater 
and more painful losses.’’ (Doe. 160, page —.) 
His action received the approval of the Span- 
ish ministry, and the war ensued. It is of such 
events that revolutions are born, and from such 
seed sprung the present contest for liberty in 
Cuba. 

The people rose under Cespedes, at Yara, in 
October, 1868. A convention, of which Ces- 
pedes was president, assembled at Guaimaro 
the 10th of April, 1869. A constitution was 
adopted and officers of government elected. 
The island was divided into four States, Ori- 
ente, Camaguay, Las Villas, and Occidente. 
Three of them, which cover three quarters of 
the territory, and contain a million of people, 
or two thirds of the population, are now mainly 
under the control of the Cubans. Hach State 
has a civil government, and is subdivided into 
districts, prefectships, and sub-prefectships, 
with officers chosen by the people. 

The Government thus improvised was not 
without legitimate popnlar foundation. Its 
elective constituencies were based upon long- 
existing, benevolent, secret associations, which 
naturally attracted and faithfully represomted 
that portion of the people who had been ex- 
cluded from favor and power by the Spanish 
authorities. Suchimperfect organizations often 
represent popular opinion better than the ordi- 
uary elections of established political societies. 
It is this fact, perhaps, which recently led Cap- 
tain General de Rodas to bring thosestill exist- 
ing in Cuba under the harsh edicts of his 
relentless administration. 


= The references are to the pages of the correspond- 
ence transmitted to the House by the President, 
March, 1870, Executive Document No. 160, except 
where other authorities are specified. 
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In these States there are civil governments, 
tribunals of justice, churches, public journals, 
schools, post offices, institutions for the poor, 
and local administrations as permanent as can 
exist.in time of revolution... With military 
passes the people move through the country 
with safety. They begin to manufacture arms 
and ‘munitions of war. Their industry is gen- 
erally uninterrupted... They estimate the sur- 
plus industrial products of the last twenty-one 
monthsin these three independent States at ten 
or twelve million dollars. 

They do not fortify and defend the towns 
because their possession would be useless, and 
their defense a senseless waste of the lives and 
property of their own people. The towns are 
without value to the Spaniards, except in name. 
With a few exceptions, the cities are near the 
coast;.and upon an island whose average breadth 
is less than sixty-five miles the Spaniards can 
easily concentrate their whole force, by the aid 
of the navy; upon any fortified place. Such a 
war would be insanity for the Cubans. That 
they avoid itis to them an honor and a guar- 
antee of success. The Cubans possess the 
country and representthe people. The strength 
of the Spaniards is in their undisputed con- 
trol of the seas adjacent to the island, by 
means of which, with the aid of the United 
States, they occupy, without opposition from 
the Cubans, several of the principal towns of 
the interior. 

POPULATION. 

The population of Cuba, according to the 
latest Spanish authorities, is 1,230,000, which 
ig divided as follows : 

White raco: 


Creoles born in the island... . 550,000 
Spaniards born in Lurope. ‘75,000 
Floating population... 10,000 
Red race: a 
Natives of tho island and Asiaties. 15,000 
Black race: 
Free mulattoes.. 120,000 
Hreo blacks...... $8,000 
Slaves, (mulattoes and negroos).. . 872,000 
Total... E Potni «1,230,000 


Tho number of slaves stated is far below the 
actual trath. Their interest in reduging it is 
manifest. The number of blacks brought from 
Africa since the international treaty against the 
slave trade in 1817 exceeds six hundred thou- 
sand. Tho British consul at Havana reported 
to the British Parliament that the importation 
for 1860 exceeded twenty-six thousand slaves, 
The actual population of Cuba, upon the esti- 
mate of the most intelligent of its people, 
exceeds one million six hundred ‘thousand 
souls, of whom between six and seven hundred 
thousand are slaves.} And of this population 
a million anda half, including nearly the whole 
of the Cubau people, are in sympathy with the 
contest for independence, 

EFFECT OF THE REVOLUTION UPON ‘TH INSTITUTION 
OF SLAVERY. 

The Cuban constitution declares that “all 
inhabitants of the island are entirely free.” 
An assembly of the people had previously pro- 
claimed, ‘' Slavery is. abolished.’ The declar- 
ation of independence of October, 1868, ex- 
pressed their desire for universal emancipation. 
Lhe American consul general at Havana ap- 
pears.to lave made unsuccessful search. for 
some declaration against emancipation, for he 


says.in his dispatch to the Secrétary of State, | 


16th of September, 1869 : 


It does not appéar to me to bo likely that any 
other copies than that I now send of tho constitu- 
tion, and those sent by Mr, La Reintre and Mr. Hall 
of the proclamations issued, can have been published 
here that aro differently worded with reference to 
slavery ; for these, in the manner in which they have 
been procured, appear D have hee designed for 
circulation on the island rather than ospeci 
be sent abroad.” —Page 142, : peony a 


There is no probability of the immediate 


tRovue des Deux Mondes, 15th November,: 1869, 
page 433. RA 


si 


abolition of slavery in Cuba by the Spanish 
Government. The American consul general 
in Cuba says he does not find any expression 
of belief in official quarters that it would be 
practicable ; and he does not think Spain de- 
signs to treat the subject in that way. (Pages 
148 and 149.) The American minister at Mad- 
rid says the Spanish minister of State informed 


him that in this Cuban conflict the likeral’ 


leaders of Spain ‘stood before the world as 
opposed to self-government, and resisting the 
abolition of slavery.” (Page 119.) 

The Spanish colonial minister read a plan of 
government for Porto Rico to the Cortes 
November 24, 1869, after the dissolution by 
publie decree of two commissions for reforms 
in that island, in consequence of disagreemént 
upon the subject of slavery, (pages 60 and 161,) 
which declares that ‘‘ so long as slavery exists, 
all public discussion with regard to it is pro- 
hibited.’’ (Page 162.) - 

The American minister, in a dispatch, 25th 
September, 1869, says a decree will soon be 
issued “initiating” the abolition of slavery by 
giving freedom to all negroes born after the 
date of this decree. But even that is not yet 
issued. (Page 145.) 

The colonial minister has since declared to 
the Cortes that ‘‘the Government would not 
bring forward any measure of reform for Cuba 
until the last hostile band was dispersed and 
the insurgents had lostall hope.’’ (Page 161.) 
General Prim said to General Sickles, 12th of 
August, that no human power could obtain 
from the Spanish people the most insignificant 
concession while the rebellion maintained its 
footing. 

Señor Bercerra, colonial minister, in pro- 
posing a commission for reforms in Porto Rico, 
peeks of the discretion with which liberty 
should be accorded to persons whom it had 
been considered a crime to call human beings, 
and for whom labor had been a permanent sign 
of servitude; and that such changes must 
receive serious and conscientious study. 

The more recent declarations made to the 
Cortes upon the subject of slavery recognize 
its existence for an indefinite period, and if 
they should be approved, whichis improbable, 
would be accompanied by a corresponding 
extension of the slave trade. 

There is, therefore, no just ground for anti- 
cipating its abolition by the action of Spain 
until the Cubans are destroyed, and then only 
upon a plan which would perpetuate slavery 
and the slave trade for three generations. The 
importation of slaves would continue long after 
the birth of the first free child, whose advent 
is to be postponed until the surrender of the 
Cubans. And this is the plan of emancipation 
proposed by the liberal leaders of Spain. 

The American consul at Matanzas, in a dis- 
patch to the Secretary of State, November 
18, 1869, says that the Cubans claim that the 
African slave trade will only definitely cease 
with the unconditional abolition of slavery in 
the island. (Hall to Seward, page 71.) OF a 
slave population, numbering six or seven hun- 
dred thousand, two hundred thousand speak 
only the languages of the tribes of Africa. 

The Government can do nothing in the way 
of enfranchisement for Cuba, said Mr. Layard 
to Mr. Sickles, December 29, 1869, while the 
rebellion is flagrant, without alienating the 
“ Spanish party” in the island, The “ Span- 
ish party’’ is described by Mr. Sickles as a por- 
tion of the slaveholders, who are the most 
influential partisans of the home Governinent, 
and the persons employed in the colonial admin- 
istration. (Page 67.) Emancipation of slaves 
cannot be separated from other questions now 
paramount, said General Primto the American 
minister. (Page 26.) : 

The maintenance of slavery seems, therefore, 
to be one of the chief motives of ‘the Spanish 
party ’’ for resisting the independence of the 


for— 


island. Mr. Sickles says, in a dispatch, De- 
cember 29, 1869, that if slavery is abolished in 
Porto Rico the Spanish party will have fewer 
motives to resist the independence of Cuba; 
for with slavery abolished in Porto Rico there 
would be little hope of perpetuating it in Cuba. 
(Page 67.) The Cubans, on the contrary, seek 
their own liberty by giving liberty to the slave. 
«They believe,” says Mr. Hall, in a dispatch 
to Mr. Seward, November 18, 1869, * that 
while slavery exists there will be no govern- 
ment established in Caba in which they can 
havea voice,” (page 71;) andthe judgmentof 
Spaniards and natives in Cuba is confirmed by 
that of the Spanish provisional government. 
‘« The abolition of slavery,” said General Prim 
to Mr. Sickles, Angnst 21, 1869, ‘f will imme- 
diately follow the emancipation of the island.’’ 
(Page 380.) 

The principles involved in this struggle, there- 
fore, are manifest. The people of Cuba fight 


Independence of Spain; 

The right of self: government ; 

Religious liberty ; 

The abolition of slavery ; 

Universal suffrage ; 

The emancipation of industry and trade ; 

The freedom of speech and the press; 

The rights of assembly and petition ; 

For general education ; and 

“All other inalienable rights of the people,” 

They fight for the termination of Huropean 
Governments on this continent. They fight 
against Spanish tyranny ; against monarchical, 
aristocratic, and personal government ; against 
dignities and titles; against the corrupt dupli- 
cation of offices ; against slavery and the slave 
trade; and against the Governmentat Madrid, 
which, to use the language of General Prim, 
‘in this contest stands before the world op- 
posed to self-government, and resisting the 
abolition of slavery.’’ It is to aid the Span- 
ish cause that Spain appeals to us, and it is 
against her policy, revolting to the spirit of 
the age and the theory and practice of the 
American Government from its foundation, 
that we protest. The liberal sentiment of the 
civilized world upon this subject is expressed 
by Mr. Laboulaye in his introduction to Blunt- 
schli’s Code of International Law. ‘Spain 
cannot be permitted,’ he says, ‘to invade 
Africa with war and pillage to the injury of the 
whole world, in order that she may steal some 
unhappy blacks and send them to die in Cuba, 
She ought not to be allowed, in pursuit of her 
abject interests, to disregard the rights of the 
whole human race.’ . (Bluntschli’s Code of 
International Law, introduction, page 14.) 

THE SPANISH WAR FORCES IN CUBA, 

In October, 1868, there were 19,760 Spanish 
soldicrs in Cuba. General Prim stated to the 
Spanish Cortes, 30th November, 1869, that 
Spain had sent 20,966 troops of the regular 
army, 2,600 marines, 1,371 recruits for exist- 
ing regiments, and 9,563 volunteers—a total of 
34,500 men, to reénforce the army and navy 
of Spain. The American consul at Havana 
reports to this Government, June 4, 1869, that 
volunteers have been organized from the Span- 
ish residents in Cuba, numbering about 80,000. 

There were, in October, 1868, fourteen men 
of war in Cuban waters, mounting 128 gunsand 
manned by 15,000 men. This sea force has 
been strengthened, according to the declaration 
of General Prim, by two iron-clads, four frig- 
ates, cight war steamers of large tonnage, four 
war brigs, fourteen warships, manned by 15,000 
sailors, and thirty gun-boats, mounting one 100- 
pound Parrott gun each, which were built and 
manned in the United States. The Spanish 
forces employed in Cuba since October, 1868, 
number from 90,000 to 100,000 men, of all 
arms. The Spanish authorities estimate their 
force at 107,460 men. yh 

Vast quantities of warstores have been trans- 
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ported from Spainand from New Yorkto Cuba; 
and contracts are said to have been made at 
New York for the further delivery of munitions 
of war to the amount of $700,000. 

General Prim asked the attention of the 
Cortes to the significant movement of this 
immense mass of men and munitions of war, 
which would have tested, he said, the strength 
of any Government, however peaceful or pow- 
erful. 

CUBAN FORCES. 

The Cubans had at Yara, October 11, 1868, 
147 men ; 4,000 the 12th of October; 9,700 in 
November; and 12,000 in December. They 
have now 10,000 well-armed men. ‘There are 
60,000 enrolled and drilled, but without arms. 
They claim that with a supply of arms they can 
put into the field one or two hundred thousand 
fighting men—citizens, farmers, and emanci- 
pated blacks—men of the country fighting for 
its liberties. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS. 

These hostile forces have not forgotten the 
objects for which they were organized. From 
the declaration of Cuban independence at Yara 
tothis hour there has not been a week, scarcely 
a day, which has not been marked in the cal- 
endar of war by fierce and bloody contests. 
No revolution presents a more constant and 
determined struggle. Although the Cubans 
were undisciplined and unaccustomed to the 
use of arms, of which in the beginning they 
had few or none, and their enemy was com- 
posed of the best troops of the army and navy 
of Spain, whose places in the military posts 
of the island had been supplied by the resident 
Spaniards organized as volunteers, the Cubans 
nevertheless have been ready to meet their 
foes in skirmish, combat, or battle, and have 
shown themselves as brave in attack as defense. 
Arecord of two hundred skirmishes, combats, 
engagements, and hattles, occurring from the 
11th of October, 1868, to the defeat of Puello 
and Goyeneche, which terminated the cam- 
paign of December, 1869, and January, 1870, 
give an honorable distinction to the struggle 
of the Cubans for independence that would in 
no wise discredit a people long accustomed to 
self-government or trained to the use of arms. 

It is unnecessary, for the purposes we have 
in view, to speculate upon the advantages 
gained by Spaniards or Cubans in these con- 
stantly-repeated hostile encounters. ‘The record 
is presented as indisputable proof of the long- 
continued existence of civil war in Cuba; but 
we recall the incidents of the campaign of 
the past winter, in which, after exhaustive 
preparations by the Spanish Government and 
the most confident assurances of the speedy 
termination of the war, her best generals, 
Puello and Goyeneche, in a concerted cam- 
paign under Valmaseda, were both defeated, 
the former with the loss of thirteen hundred 
out of. twenty-seven hundred men, as evidence 
of the spirit and capacity of the Cubans for 
successful war. The Spanish campaign in 
Cuba has thus far failed, writes Mr. Sickles 
from Madrid to the Secretary of State. “Their 
great reliance is now on the gun-boats from 
the United States.” (Page 65.) 

WHAT HAS BERN THE RESULT? 


a ia . | 
These conflicts have had various results, the 


exact truth of which cannot be ascertained, nor 


is it necessary for our parpose—which is to | 


consider the preseut condition of the island as 
to peace or war. The official reports of the 
Spanish Government state that 16,980 Cubans 


have been killed in action, 9,118 wounded, | 


2,092 prisoners captured, and that 16,500 have 
surrendered and received pardon, making a 
total of 44,685 men lost to the Cuban cause. 


These statements are doubtless greatly exag-7| 


gerated. 

Anofficial report of the Captain General states 
that the Spanish army lost 14,000 men in 1869 
by disease and battle. (Page 169.) 


Owing to imperfect communications the 
Cubans have reported their principal actions 
only. Inthe early part of the war the people 
rallied for a fight, and separated when it was 
over, leaving no means of estimating the losses 
they might have sustained. It is not possible, 
therefore, to give an exact estimate of their 
loss in the numerous conflicts in which they 
have been engaged; but it is not doubted that 
it has been very great. i 

Such warlike organizations, . preparations, 


conflicts, losses of men, and destruction of“ 


property are wholly inconsistent with the idea 
of ‘fa mere civil commotion,” as it has been 
regarded by our Government, or ‘fa domestic 
disturbance,” as it has been represented by 
Spain. The facts, taken by themselves, and 
still more when their inevitable consequences 
are considered, are absolute proofs of pro- 
tracted, barbarous, and bloody war, 

IT IS REGARDED AS WAR BY SPAIN AND THE UNITED 

STATES, AND IS SO INTENDED BY CUBA. 

The documents transmitted to the House of 
Representatives recognize, on the part of the 
Spanish, American, and Cuban Governments, 
a condition of war. The Secretary of State 
says, in a letter to the Spanish minister, April 
17, 1869, that a portion of the people of Cuba 
have been in arms against the Government of 
Spain for more than six months, (Page 80.) 

The proclamation of the Captain General, 
dated July 8, 1869, declares that the war of 
insurrection against Spain demands speedy and 
exemplary punishment, and decrees the pen- 
alty of death upon those who may be captured 
in arms. 

A proclamation from the Cuban secretary 
of State, May 4, 1869, published by the Span- 
iards, declares that “from this time forward 
all liberties are established in their widest sense, 
subject; however, to the state of war in which 
the public now is.” (Page 65.) 

The Spanish minister of State says, in reply 
to the American minister at Madrid, 11th of 
October, 1869, that if they have not realized 
their desire to mitigate the horrors of war, itis 
owing to the conduct of their enemies, who 
have so much contributed to prolong the insur- 
rection; but that mercy and humanity have 
been generally recommended in the conduct 
of the war. 

The American consul general at Havana 
informs the Secretary of State, June 4, 1869, 
that the Spanish residents, dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the war, are inclined to take the 
management of affairs into their own hands. 
t They contribute,’’ he says, ‘largely to the 
support of the war, by money and by service 
as volunteers, and desire to see the war ended.”’ 
(Page 190.) 

The American consul at Santiago de Cuba 
informs the Secretary of State, June 19, 1869, 
that the Spanish Government applies the most 
rigorous and barbarous laws, which have made 
it a war of extermination, shocking to every 
civilized nation. (Page 98.) 

Count Valmaseda issued a decree April 4, 
1869, which declares that there is no longer a 


place for neutrality; that those who were not | 


for him were against him; and that his soldiers 
might know how to distinguish them, they were 
culled upon to observe the orders they them- 
selves carried: 

1. Every.man, from the age of fifteen years 
upward, found away from his habitation, who 
does not prove a justified motive therefor, will 
be shot. 

2. Every habitation unoccupied will be 
burned by the troops. 

8. Every habitation from which does not 
float a white flag, as a signal that its occupants 
desire peace, will bereducedtoashes. (Page 83.) 

The Secretary of State, May 19, is instructed 
by the President to protest, in the most forci- 
ble manner, against such a mode of warfare, 
and demands that persons having a right to 


claim the protection of the United States shall 


j not.be sacrificed or injured in the. conduct of 


hostilities upon this basis. In a note to the 
American minister at Madrid, May 11, 1869, 
the Secretary of State protests against the 
“infamous proclamation’’ of Valmaseda, (page 
84;) and he is instructed, (10th of August, 
1869,) solemnly to protest, in the name of the 
President, against carrying on the warin Cuba 
in this barbarous way. (Page 104.) 

The American minister at Madrid reminded 
the Spanish minister of State that this Govern- 
ment had before remonstrated against certain 
proclamations of the Captain General of Cuba 
that threaten a mode of warfare at variance 
with the recognized customs of civilized na- 
tions; and he protests with all solemnity, in 
the name of the President of the United States, 
against the deplorable excesses which have 


| thus far characterized the war in Cuba, and 


insists, in the name of humanity, while hos- 
tilities are prolonged, that the war shall be 
conducted in a manner more in accordance 
with the humane and Christian sentiment of 
the age. For nearly a year, he says, the insur- 
gents have maintained themselves against all 
the forces which Spain and the Catalan volun- 
teers have been able to put into the field against 
them. Jn the judgment of the President, in 
which the whole civilized world will coincide, 
the time has come, he says, when this struggle 
should be carried on in a more humane way. 
To shoot prisoners of war simply because they 
are taken with arms in their hands is not in 
accordance with the custom of the Christian 
world. We have aright on our part to insist 
that Spain shall carry on this war hereafter in 
a manner more in accordance with the humane 
and. Christian sentiments of the age. (Pages 
105 and 106.) 

General Prim, at another time, said his col- 
leagues did not realize the difficulties of car- 
rying on a war in America. (Mr. Sickles to 
Mr. Tish, 16th August, page 5 It is also 
known that Captain General Dulce sent two 
commissions, under flag of trace, to Cespedes, 
president and general-in-chief, to negotiate for 
a cessation of hostilities; which commission 
passed through the lines and held conference 
with him. (Page 170.) 

If IS CALLED “CIVIL WAR” BY SPAIN AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 

The Spanish minister said to Mr. Sickles, 
12th August, 1869, that ‘‘in face of civil war’? 
it had been impossible to carry out the reforms 
proposed in Cuba. (Page 20.) The correspond- 
ence transmitted to the House states that the 
President, June 29, 1869, tendered the good 
offices of the United States to the Government 
at Madrid, for the purpose of bringing to « 
close the ‘* civil war’? now raging in the Island 
of Cuba. (Page 15.) 

The term ‘‘civil war,” the Secretary of State 
says, was used advisedly in recognition of a 
condition of the contest which could not much 
longer justify withholding the rights of belliger- 
ents from the revolutionary pariy. (Page 16.) 

The Secretary of State, in a dispatch to the 
Spanish minister, October 13, 1869, says that 
the “civil war’? in Cuba has continued for a 
year, battle after battle has been fought, thou- 
sands of lives have been sacrificed, and the 
result is still in suspense; and the minister is 
reminded of the frequency with which, in the 
interest of humanity, he has been obliged to 
remonstrate against the atrocities and cruelties 
which have attended the conflict in Cuba for 
the last year. The principle of neutrality has 
controlled the proceedings of the administra- 
tion, he says, with regard to the war in Cuba; 
but he cannot admit the indefinite protraction 
of a conflict such as has existed tor the past 
year in that island—a conflict marked with 
eruelties, destruction, and devastation without 
parallel in modern civilized warfare. (Page 
137.) 
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‘The’ American minister writes to Mr. Fish, 
September 19, 1869, that he has been assured 
by the-president of the Cortes that among the 
first subjects brought before that body will be 
the cruel and vindictive manner in which the 
warin Cuba is prosecuted. Captain General 
Concha also expressed to him his abhorrence 
of the treatment of prisoners of war and other 
captives'in Cuba. (Page 189.) 

tle informs the Secretary of State that he 
had expressed the hope that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment had taken measures to prevent those 
barbarous and cruel executions that bad hith- 
erto marked the progress of the war; and that 
the sufferers in these outrages were not Cuban 
insurgents only, but’ Americans, and in many 
instances persons entirely innocent of any par- 
ticipation in the insurrection. He suggested 
to General Prim that the adoption of the system 
of cartel, and the treatment of prisoners accord- 
ing to the rales of ordinary warfare, would at 
once divest the war of its savage character. 
(Page 145.) 

The Spanish colonial minister informed the 
Cortes, October 6, 1869, that the Government 
would adopt necessary measures to cause the 
suppression of the insurrection in Cuba to’pro- 
ceed in accordance with the forms of “regular 
warfare.” (Page 161.) 

WHAT INTEREST HAVE THE UNITED STATES IN THIS 
STRUGGLE? 

The immediate proximity of Cuba to the 
United States gives to these grave events an 
importance which cannot be fully appreciated 
by any other State, Ruropean or American. The 
Spanish Government seeks here the reénforce- 
ment of its navy, its war supplits, the repair 
of its war vessels, and through the public jour- 
nals a defense for the harsh measures adopted 
to maintain its sovereignty. The Cubans ap- 
peal to our people for sympathy and support in 
their unequal strnggle for liberty and independ- 
ence. The Cuban question becomes, therefore, 
an American question, and the Government of 
the United States is constantly compelled to 
interfere in behalf of its citizens against the 
unjust decrees of the authorities and people of 
Spain, and for the protection of the lives of 
innocentand unoffending Americans, as well ag 
to excuse by argument the almost universal 
sympathy which is felt and in part expressed 
hy the American people for the cause of liberty 
in Cuba. Mr. Martos said to Mr. Sickles that 
the welfare of Cuba “was more important to 
the United States than to the mother country. ”? 
(Page 61.) We cannot recall all the cases in 
which the intervention of this Government has 
been demanded for the protection of American 
citizens and American interests. 

The consul general at Santiago de Cuba 
informs the Seeretary of State, June 19, 1869, 
that a native of New Orleans and two natural- 
ized American citizens, part of the expedition 
of the steamer Perrit,taken prisoners at Ramon, 
were publicly shot, without trial, at Santiago 
de-Cuba. (Page 97.) 

Speakman, a. native of Pennsylvania, a 
perfectly innocent man, was cruelly murdered 
“‘after the formality ofa trial,” the Secretary 
of State says, ‘that amounted only to a farce.” 
Many others have been executed under circum- 
stances.of equal barbarity. The brutal butchery 
of Greenwald, because he was thought to be 
an American, and the treatment his dead body 
received from the authorities at Havana, as well 
as the attempted assassination of other Ameri- 
can citizens who were his companions, is too 
recent to require a detailed statement. 

The consul general. at Havana transmits to 
the Assistant Secretary. of: State, August 21, 
1869, an account of therecent: murder of prom- 
inent citizens of Santiago de Cuba with their 
friends and attendants, twenty in all, by order, 
it- is stated, of a snbordinate officer of the 
Spanish army while being conveyed as polit- 
ical prisoners to the headquarters of Count 


Valmaseda, the commander-in-chief of the east- 
ern department of theisland. (Page 121.) 

The officers of our Government report that 
the treatment of the patriots by the Spaniards 
applies both to Cubans and foreigners; but it 
appears that their ferocity is chiefly felt by 
Americans, 

Admiral Hoff, who was sent by the: Presi- 
dent to Cuba with a vessel of war to investigate 
the case of Speakman, reports that Great Brit- 
ain’s laws of citizenship had enabled her to 
obtain from Spain the entire revocation of the 
proclamation of the 24th March, 1869, which 
fact seemed to be known aud observed by the 
Spaniards throughout the island, and gave 
British subjects greater consideration when 
captured or wrecked upon the Cuban coast. 
(Page 108.) 

The Secretary of State instructs the Amer- 
ican minister at Madrid to call the attention 
of the Spanish Government to the report of 
Admiral Hoff, and to say that '‘we shall expect 
citizens of the United States to be treated with 
as much consideration, and to enjoy as broad 
rights as the citizens of any other country.” 
(Page 104.) 

The President stated in his late annual mes- 
sage that a schooner of the United States had 
been arrested on the high seas by a Spanish 
frigate, and two passengers taken from it were 
carried as prisoners to Cuba. ‘The Govern- 
ment protested against the act, and the men 
were released. The Captain General of Cuba 
subsequently (July 7) issued a proclamation 
authorizing search of nentral vessels on the 
high seas. After remonstrance by the Amer- 
ican Government the proclamation was modi- 
fied by limiting the Spanish cruisers to the 
rights conterred by the treaty of 1795; and 
after further remonstrance this proclamation 
appears to have been withdrawn. (Message, 
1869, page 8.) 

‘Che Captain General, (Dulce,) 24th March, 
1869, issued a proclamation declaring that all 
vessels captured in Spanish waters, on the high 
seas, or near to the island, having on board 
men, arms, or effects that could in any manner 
be used to promote the insurrection, should be 
treated as pirates; and all such persons, with- 
out regard to their number, should be imme- 
diately executed. 

The Secretary of State, April 3, 1869, in- 
formed the Spanish minister that the United 
States claimed the right of carrying to the 
enemies of Spain, whether Spanish subjects, 
or citizens of other countries, merchandise not 
contraband of war, and articles contraband of 
war, subject to the right only of capture by 
Spain, and could not consent to the punish- 
ment of any American citizen for the exercise 
of this privilege, secured to him by the law of 
nations and by treaties. (Page 75. 

The Captain General, Cabalero de Rodas, 
upon this protest, issued a decree, July 7, in 
substitution for that of March 24, and three 
other decrees of prior date, substantially re- 
aflirming their provisions, and expressing the 
hope that it would be satisfactory to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

The Secretary of State informs the Spanish 
minister, July 16, that this decree (7th July) 
assumes powers and rights over the trade and 
commerce of other peoples inconsistent with a 
state of peace, and to which the United States 
can only be expected to allow their vessels to 
be subjected when Spain avows herself to be 
in a state of war, or shall be manifestly exer- 
cising the rights conceded only to belligerents 
in time of war, and the Spanish minister is 
informed thatthe continuance of this decree 
will be regarded by the United States as a 
recognition by Spain of a state of war with 
Cuba. And the Secretary of State desires to 
know whether the ‘insurrection which the 
United States have hitherto treated only as a 
eivil commotion within the dominions of Spain, 


that did not give rise to what are understood 
as belligerent rights on the part of either party 
to the conflict,” is regarded by Spain asa 
state of war in which she claims the rights of 
a belligerent. 

In consequence of this demand, General de 
Rodas modified the decree of the 7th of July, 
by the suppression of the sixth article only, 
relating to the search of neutral vessels on the 
high seas; but the provision that individuals 
suspected of being in the service of the insur- 
rection who might be captured with arms, 
with the crews of their vessels, were to be 
treated as pirates, is still retained and en- 
forced. (Pages118 and114.) The Government 
had before protested against the general pro- 
visions of these decrees ‘‘in the interest of 
civilization and humanity.” The suppression 
of the sixth article in nowise changed their 
barbarous character. 

Captain General Rodas, on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, 1869, issued another decree, which 
declares that if any person be found without a 
passport on board a vessel about to start from 
a Cuban port he should be liable to a fine of 
$100, and the master of the vessel to a fine of 
$200. 

The Secretary of State informs the American 
consul at Havana that the Government of the 
United States cannot acquiesce in the applica- 
tion of this decree to citizens of the United 
States, especially to those who may be passen- 
gers on board vessels which merely touch at 
Havana on the way to some other port. The 
application of the decree to passengers on 
board the steamers which ply between New 
York and New Orleans he says would be par- 
ticularly offensive; and he instructs the con- 
sul general with firmness and with courtesy 


to protest against the indiscriminate execution 
of that decree. (Page 154.) 

This decree was modified 19th November 
by merely limiting its application to passen- 
gers, whether or not Americans, embarking in 
the-ports of the island. (Page 155.) 

A proclamation of April 1, 1869, by Captain 
General Dulce, declares that all contracts for 
the sale of every description of property, with- 
out revision of Government, are null and void; 
and that all individuals, merchants, brokers, 
presidents, and directors of corporations vio- 
lating this decree would be subject to punish- 
ment under the penal code of Spain. 

The Secretary of State, 80th of April, de- 
mands a modification of this decree, so that it 
shall not be applicable to property of citizens of 
the United States; but no modification appears 
to have been accorded. (Pages 82and 83.) 

More recently the American steamer Aspin- 
wall was seized by a Spanish war vessel, on 
the high seas, upon the suspicion that she had 
arms and ammunition for the insurgents, in 
direct violation of international law and treaty 
stipulation. She had no contraband goods on 
board, and was released after having been 
taken to Havana; bat no reparation has yet 
been made in answer to the demands of this 
Government for the wrong done to our com- 


merce and the national flag. 

Reference has been made to but few of the 
many harsh and cruel decrees issued by the 
Government of Spain during the progress of 
the war, yet they are sufficient to show the 
character of the struggle and the direct in- 
terest which the people of the United States, 
at home and abroad, have in the grave issues 
which are to be decided in Caba. It is also 
io be remembered that, notwithstanding the 
constant protests of our Government, these 
decrees stand substantially as they were issued; 
and that they are executed, not according to 
instructions of the Government of Madrid, but 
in the ferocious spirit of the Catalan volun- 
teers, without regard to the conclusions to 
which the Spanish and American Governments 
may arrive. 
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The American consul general at Havana |j 


recently received from the British naval offi- 
cers the assurance of their protection, and the 
offer of a file of marines to protect him when- 
ever it became necessary to seek his safety on 
board a British man-of-war. And, still later, 
the American vice consul at Santiago de Cuba 
was called to account for dispatches sent to his 
Government, and published by the order of 
Congress, by the unauthorized and irrespons- 
ible volunteers who govern Cuba; and, under 
the advice of the Spanish governor, who was 
unable to protect him, sought his safety from 


a French frigate, under the protection of French 
naval officers. 
PROBABLE ACTION OF SPAIN IN CUBA. 

Adhering strictly to the traditional policy 
of this Government, it has been the wish of 
the people to avoid any participation in this 
contest; nevertheless it should be said that 
their sympathy for the Cubans and their prayers 
for their success are well-nigh universal. They 
have cherished confident hopes that the neces- 
sities of the case and the justice of their cause 
would lead the Spanish nation to concede to 
the Cuban people the liberties they had, by 
revolution, secured for themselves. This, we 
are assured, hag been the wish of some of the 
prominent leaders of the late revolution, and 
is still the hope of the liberal party and press 
of Spain, as it is of other Hurepean States. 

The popular organ of the volunteers in Ha- 
vana is the Voz de Cuba. That paper informed 
its readers, 20th September, 1869, that not 
alone the newspapers of the United States, 
the London Times, La Patrie of Paris, or the 
republican journals of Madrid, urge the sep- 
aration of Cuba from Spain, but that thoroughly 
Spanish and conservative publications of high 
standing, which exercise great influence over 
public opinion, now counsel Spain to the ces- 
sion of the island; such as the Diario de Bar- 
celona, which, from its age, its influence, its 
moderation, and practical good sense, is read 
with interest in all the Catalan provinces and 
inforeign States, which lately made the follow- 
ing declaration: ‘‘ In our judgment, no other 
resource remains to us but to open negotia- 
tions with the United States for the cession to 
them of our Antilles.’ (Plumb to Mr. Fish, 
21st September, 1869, page 144.) 


The Cubans informed Captain General Dulce, | 


the most liberal of the Spanish officers, early in 
1869, that if he would concede the independ- 
ence of the island, they would unite cordially 
with the Spaniards in its self-government. But 
separation from the mother country was re- 
fused; and the Cubans, not having faith in the 
power of Spain to establish the reforms prom- 
ised them, rejected its proposals. (page 92.) 
The colonial minister declared to the Cortes, 
October 6, 1869, their determination to sacri- 
fice the last man, the last cent, and the last 
cartridge sooner than to suffer detriment in 
relation to the integrity of the Spanish terri- 
tory. (Page 161.) , 
By the project of reform for Porto Rico, 
read to the Cortes November 25, 1869, all dis- 
cussions that tend to promulgate ideas touch- 
ing a separation of the island from the mother 
country, or designed to impair the integrity of 
the Spanish territory, and all discussion in 


regard to slavery, so long as it shall continue were c 
l| great part, by loans and contributions of the 


to exist, is prohibited. (Page 162.) 


The Spanish minister of State said to Mr. į 


Sickles, October 8, 1869, that Spain did not 
and could not see in Cuba the sentiment and 
capacity of independence; and therefore, if 
she should consent to a separation from that 
rich and ancient colony, she would not have 
the consolation of giving existence to a new 
nation, but the remorse of leaving a people 


of her own language and race to miserably | 


perish and disappear. Spain could not admit 
that the majority of Cubans incline to sepa- 


| October 21, 1869, answers that inquiry. 


ration from the mother country; but that a 
turbulent and blind minority, excited andaided 
by filibusters and pirates, aspire to overcome 
thegeneral will of their countrymen; and this 
was the sole cause of the discord they deplored. 
(Page 156.) There is therefore no reasonable 
hope of permanent peace from the voluntary 
action of the Spanish ministry. 

Tt is represented, on the other hand, that the 


| entire Cuban people, without respect to age, 
‘rank, color, or condition, are for independ- 


ence, urged thereto by a long-continued and 


} | unexampled oppression; that they are fully 
personal violence by taking refuge on board || 


determined to sacrifice their lives rather than 


| live under the tyranny of Spain; and that, 


should the war be prolonged, the dominion 
of Spain must cease or the entire property of 
the island be destroyed. 

The President has informed Congress that 
in order to put a stop to bloodshed in Cuba he 
had proposed the good offices of this Govern- 
ment to bring the contest to a termination, 
but that the offer was withdrawn because Spain 
would not agree to any basis that he believed 
could be accepted by Cuba. (Message, 1869, 
page 8.) 

It is apparent, therefore, that a contest so 
barbarous in itself, already so long in dura- 
tion and imperiling our national interests in 
so many ways, is not likely to be terminated 
by the voluntary act of Spain, by Cuba, or by 
the friendly intervention of the Tnited States. 
Looking, therefore, to continued force alone 
for a solution of the war, it becomes us to 
inquire ; 

WHAT IS THE POWER OF SPAIN IN CUBA ? 

This pregnant question has already chal- 
lenged the attention of the Administration. 
The Assistant Secretary of State informed the 
consul general at Havana that they had been 
informed from Madrid that measures had al- 
ready been taken to disarm the volunteers ; 
that General de Rodas had engaged at all haz- 
ards to stop the scandalous execution of cap- 
tives and other barbarous cruelties ; but they 
received at the same time information from 
Cuba that Valmaseda, the atrocious perpetra- 
tor of the worst of the cruelties, had received 
promotion for his services from the Govern- 
ment of Spain. The Administration is also 
informed from Madrid that the Government 
will declare the immediate abolition of slavery; 
while the general tenor of information from 
Cuba is the other way, and that it was of great 
importance that the Government of the Uni- 
ted States should know how far the news 
from Madrid canbe dependedon. (Page 146.) 

The American consul general at Havano, 

he 
disarmament of the volunteers, he says, what- 


| ever may be the desire of Spain, is at present 


impracticable; and there are many reasons for 
the belief that no time will arrive while Cuba 
is connected with Spain when such a measure 
will be practicable. The organization of vol- 
untcers appears now to bea permanent power 
in the island. It was owing to its presence in 
the early part of 1869, and after, that the island 
had been saved to the mother country. It now 
numbers upward of forty thousand men, well 
organized, armed, and equipped, and is con- 
siderably accustomed to the exercise of arms. 
It holds all the ports and towns. The reén- 
forcements sent from Spain were made, in 


volunteers. He does not doubt the good in- 
tentions of General de Rodas; but the circum- 
stances with which he has to deal are stronger 
than his power to overcome them. (Pages 147 


! and 148.) The cessation of hostilities, he 


says, looking to any other end than the sub- 
mission of the insurgents, wouid be scouted. 
And as to the immediate abolition of slavery, 
he does not find any expression of belief in 
official quarters that it would be practicable. 
(Page 148.) 


The consul at Matanzas informed this Gov- 
ernment, June 19, 1869, that the island wasin 
complete anarchy. ‘The Catalan volunteers do 
not allow Spanish rulers to administer justice. 
The governor of Matanzas informed him, when 
applied to for aid in the case of Speakman, 
that he was without power, and liad been com- 
pelled to seek his own safety by appeasing the 
wrath of the volunteers, and that his command- 
ing officer was then a fugitive on board a Span- 
ish man-of-war. (Pages 97, 98.) 

Admiral Hoff, sent by the President to invest- 
igate the cases of Speakman and Wyeth, 
reported to the Government that these Ameri- 
can citizens were cruelly murdered, owing 
entirely to the weakness of the Spanish officials 
in yielding to the demands of the Catalan vol- 
unteers and in misconstruing or acting upon 
the cruel decree of the 24th of March, 1869. 
In this view the President concurred, 

The American consul at Santiago de Cuba 
says he has been informed by the officers of 
the Spanish Government that, owing to the 
active measures which he (the consul) had 
taken in behalf of his countrymen, and to pre- 
vent their making any declaration, it is their 
determination in future to shoot all American 
prisoners immediately on the spot. (Page 102, ) 

“While I am willing to admit,” says the 
American consul at Matanzas, February 7, 
1870, ‘‘that the Americans are as well pro- 
tected as any other class of residents, still, in 
a state of affairs bordering on anarchy, there 
can be little safety or security of any kind.” 
(Ex. Doc. 140, page 2.) 

The Seeretary of State says to the American 
minister at Madrid, September 1, 1869, “An- 
archy prevails over much of the island. Maur- 
ders of American citizens are committed by 
volunteers, and confiscation of their property 
is attempted by Spanish authorities.” 

The American minister says to the Spanish 
minister of state, ‘‘ The unprovoked injuries 
to American citizens become more and more 
frequent and fatal within the Spanish lines as 
the contest is prolonged.” (Sickles to Ber- 
cerra, page 34.) 

“Itis impracticable to ascertain the will of 
the Cubans by a vote,’’ says the Secretary of 
State to the American minister at Madrid, 
August 16, 1869, ‘‘ because of the disorganiza- 
tion of society, the terrorism that prevails, 
and the violence and insubordination of the 
volunteers.” (Page 25.) 

‘Spain desires to terminate civil war,” says 
Mr. Sickles to Mr. Fish, ‘and will agree to 
armistice, if necessary to peace ; but the meas- 
ure must be left to the discretion of the Cap- 
tain General.” (Page 41.) ‘That is to say, it 
must be with the consent of the volunteers. 

t Itis notorious,” says the American min- 
ister to Mr. Bercerra, “that these irregular 
troops have sometimes set at defiance the 
authority of their Government and the orders 
of their superior officers when the measures 
of Government have failed to satisfy their vin- 
dictive demands.”’ (Sickles to Bercerra, page 
34, 8d September, 1869.) 

The Secretary of State says to the Ameri- 
can minister at Madrid, July 29. 1869, “We 
want to arrest the destruction of life and prop- 
erty, and to stop the outrages and annoyances 
to our citizens, ? (Page 31.) “The Spanish 
authorities in Cuba,” he says again, July 29, 
“are impotent for protection of the lives of 
our citizens.’’ (Page 18.) 

THE VOLUNTEERS. 

The Spanish volunteers, the authors of the 
atrocities of the war, who thus appear to be 
masters of the island, number forty thousand 
men. The Spanish troops are inferior in num- 
bers and generally fraternize with them. The 
volunteers are supported in their poliey by 
national clubs and committees, representing 
Spaniards of wealth and influence; and to 
these it is now proposed to add a volunteer 
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reserve corps, composed of persons not hitherto 
enrolled in military organizations. (Page 143.) 
Holding the. balance of power, this force is 
absolute.in Cuba. - The policy of the Govern- 
ment. at Madrid. must. conform to its. views. 
If.the volunteers. strike for independence the 
authority ‘of Spain will-be destroyed. They 
compelled the resignation of: Captain. General 
Dulce, because he was too lenient in the con- 
duct of the war. They boldly threaten the 
removal of General: De Rodas if he fails to 
satisfy their demands. . They secured the pro- 
motion of Valmaseda at the moment when our 
Government was receiving assurances from 
Spain that the eruelties to which he owed his 
advancement should be suppressed. They dis- 
regard all laws and all, authority which is not 
in accord with their sanguinary purposes. 
Few or none are natives of Cuba. ‘hey swarm 
from every part of Spain in search of wealth. 
None remain in the land they plunder to live 
among the people they have wronged. Small 
fortunes generally satisfy their desires, but 
they often accumulate great wealth, according 
to their aspirations and capacity. hey are 
unaccompanied by families, unrestrained by 
social ties, and represent the most adventurous 
classes of Spain. 

A late distinguished diplomatic representa- 
tive of this Government, in a letter printed in 
the public journals of this country over his 
own signature, describes the volunteers, “with 
some honorable exceptions, as adventurers, 
of whom one half at least are Spanish convicts 
und desperadoes.’’? And he states further, 
“that every intelligent man with whom he 
conversed, Spaniards, volunteers, Cubans, for- 
eigners, and Americans, with a solitary excep 
tion, freely proclaimed the fact.” * 

They are often withont religious culture or 
education, and of low moral character, Many 
attain wealth, without seruple, by the worst 
means. They monopolize the dignities, offices, 
and emoluments of the church. They control 
all commercial employments and all the ad- 
vantages of trade. They usurp the patronage 
of every grocery, tavern, and office in the inte- 
rior of the island. ‘hey occupy, to the last 
man, every appointment and post of civil or 
military administration, They are the protégés 
and protectors of tyranny, monopoly, slavery, 
and the slave trade, ‘and implacable enemies 
of Cubans, Americans, and other foreigners 
who are of necessity hostile to tyranny, monop- 
oly, slavery, and the slave trade, ‘They have 
little taste for mechanical science, and less for 
methodical industry. Mogineers and mechanics 
ure generally Cubans or foreigners. The Span- 
iards are advocates of license and enemies of 
law. The Cubans, and those who sympathize 
with them, are advocates of law and enemies 
of license, ‘They are owners of land, but they 
share no Government employment; none of 
the dignities, offices, or emoluments of the 
church; none of the advantages of (rade or 
commerce, and none of the immunities which 
elsewhere attach to the cultivation of the soil. 
Lhe culture of wheat, which grows luxuriantly, 
is restricted. Breadstuffs from the United 
States, and other products, are excluded or 
burdened with heavy duties for the benefit of 
Spanish producers, 

The Spanish volunteers support themselves 
in Cuba, their families and friends in Spain, 
and amass large fortunes besides. Nothing 
attaches them to Cuba; nothing weans them 
from their native land.. The most wealthy send 
back even the annual increase of their capital, 
and at the close of their American ventures 
they take everything to Spain; leaving nothing 
to the island they abandon but a numerous 
progeny of mixed blood, which is generally 
sold to slavery. And this- bas been the history 


*New York Tribune, 15th March, 1870, letter of 
eneral James Watson Webb. 
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of Spanish çolonization in America for three 
centuries, andin Europe since colonies were 
recognized as an element of civilization. 

Coming from among the most adventurous 
classes. of Spain, the Catalan volunteers return 
to their native land laden with ill-gotten wealth ; 
improved by an imperfect education picked up 
in an average residence of seven or eight years; 
and emboldened by unrestrained exercise of 
political power, they fight at home against lib- 
erty and equality, and for the supremacy of 
intolerance in religion, corruption in adminis- 
tration, monopoly in trade, tyranny in the State, 
and the perpetual servitude and slavery of the 
Spanish people, The power of Spain in Cuba 
is mainly in the hands of those men. Wan- 
derers from Spain, commorant only in Cuba, 
indifferent to the interests of the island, and 
regardless of the rights of its people, no prin- 
ciple and no powerimposes uponthem restraint. 

Our consular officers in Cuba are commer- 
cial agents only, without diplomatic powers or 
authority. Wecannot of right insist upon the 
recognition of our political interests in the 
government of the island. Our diplomatic 
relations are with Spain, not with Cuba. 
Our inquiries and protests must be communi- 
cated to Madrid, reported to Cuba, returned to 
Spain, and transmitted again to the United 
States—a circuit of many thousand miles—and 
wasting months of time before either party can 
appreciate or comprehend the views of the 
other; and then the circuit is to be repeated, 
it may be, many times before a conclusion is 
reached, or action even recommended. And, 
what is still worse, our success in gaining the 
favor of the Spanish Government may cause 
the defeat of our rights in Cuba. The Govern- 
ment of Spain is “impotent for protection of 
the lives of our citizens,” says the Secretary 
of State. 

The moderation ofthe home Governmentand 
the sympathy of Americans for Cuba, which 
ought to modify their rapacity and cruelty, 
infuriates the volunteers, Who can wonder 
that Cubans revolt against such rulers and fight 
against such injustice? How long are we re- 
quired to shut our eyes to facts which are patent 
to all the world, and endure indignities never 
before practiced upon any nation ? 

The character thus given to the volunteers is 
that of the organization to which they belong 
rather than of the individuals which compose it. 
Without doubt the same men attached to the 
island, identified with its interests, and recog- 
nizing themselves as a part of its people sub- 
ject to the same destiny, would become esti- 
mable citizens, contributing their share to the 
prosperity and honor of the country. The ex- 
isting condition of things is the result of the 
system of colonial despotism which has been 
maintained by Spain for hundreds of years in 
all the colonies which it. has possessed. Her 
colonial policy has been more unjust to her 
subjects than any other system of colonial gov- 
ernment that history records; and it is owing 
to this fact that every colony except Cuba and 
Porto Rico has resisted its rule and overthrown 
its power, and these will soon be numbered 
with other colonies that have achieved inde- 
pendence of the Spanish Crown. Her rule has 
been alike destructive of the interests of her 
subjects and the peace of the home Govern- 
ment. Disorder, anarchy, and revolution in 
Spain have kept pace with the tyranny which 
she has practiced upon her colonies. This is 
the natural result of her system of government, 
and the distance which separates her colonies 
from the mother country. T'he inevitable effect 
of such separation and such tyranny is well 
described by Mr. Burke: 

“Abuse of Power in Remote Colonies.—It is difficult 
for the most wise and upright Government to cor- 
rect the abuses of remote delegated power, product- 
ivo of unmeasured wealth and protected by the 


boldness and strength of the samo ill-got riches. 
abuses, full of their own wild, native Vigor, 
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will grow and flourish under mero neglect. But 
where the supreme authority, not content with wink- 
ing at the rapacity of its inferior instruments, is 
so shameless and corrupt as openly to give bounties 
and premiums for disobedience to its laws; when 
it will not trust to the activity of avarice in the 
parsuit of its own gains; when itsecures publie rob- 
ery by all the careful jealousy and attention with 
which it ought to protect property from such violenca 
the Commonwealth then is become totally perverted 
from its purposes; neither God uor man will long en- 
dure it. In that case there isan unnatural infection, 
a pestilential taint fermenting in the constitution of 
society, which fever and convulsions of some kind or 
other must throw off; or in which tho vital powers, 
worsted in an unequal strugglo, are pushed back upon 
themselves, and, by a reversal of their whole func- 
tions, fester to gangrene, to death; and instead of 
what was but just now the delight and boast of the 
creation there will be cast out in the face of the sun 
a bloated, putrid, noisome carcass, full of stench and 
poison, an offense, a horror, a lesson to the world.” 

These grave events, covering a period of 
nearly two years, show an established condi- 
tion of affairs injuriously affecting in every 
way the rights, the interests, and the honor of 
the American Government. That condition is 
described by Spanish officials and American 
representatives as ‘anarchy. It is not war 
merely, but the protraction of hostilities by 
ferocious men, without the restraints of the laws 
of war or the authority of Government. It is 
barbarous and bloody internecine war. 

It is unnecessary to assume that this disre- 
gard of authority and decency is in accordance 
with the wishes of the present Government of 
Spain, or that it makes professions of regard 
for the rights of the United States at Madrid 
which it does not intend to observe in Cuba. 
On the contrary, the character of its military 
forces in Cuba, the official declarations of the 
officers of the United Statesand of Spain, and 
the record of current events from the begin- 
ning of the war, prove conclusively that the 
Government of Spain in Cuba is unable to con- 
quer the people of Cuba, to suppress the rebel- 
lion, to enforce its authority, to secure the 
observance of its orders among the Spaniards 
even, to support its own officers, to protect the 
rights of foreign nations, or to punish crimes 
which the civilized world must condemn. What, 
then, is e . 

DUTY OF THE UNITED STATES ? 

Clearly it is to recognize the actual condition 
of affairs, and to take such measures as are 
prescribed by the law of nations for the pro- 
tection of our rights until peaceful, permanent 
government can be established. Itis no longer 
a “civil commotion,” as it has been hitherto 
regarded by the United States; nor a mere 
‘í domestic question,” as it is represented by 
the Spanish Government. It is protracted and 
atrocious civil war. 

A civil commotion is directed against indi- 
viduals or against civil magistrates. It may 
reach the standard of sedition or insurrection 
in which a sovereign may be disobeyed; butit 
is still a State crime, to be suppressed and pun- 
ished by State authority without intervention, 
and without affecting the rights of foreign Gov- 
ernments. A civil war, on the contrary, is a 
contest of arms between a part of the citizens 
on one side, and the sovereign, or those who 
obey him, on the other; in regard to which the 
action of foreign Governments may become 
absolutely necessary. ‘¢ It is sufficient,” Vat- 
tel says, ‘‘that the malcontents have some 
reason to take up arms in order that the dis- 
turbance should be called civil war and not 
rebellion.” (Vattel, liv. 8, ch. 18, sees. 290, 
295.) 

The people of Cuba present the best reasons 
for the contest they wage. It has every claim 
to the sympathy and support of the friends of 
liberty, equality, and jastice. It is a race strug- 
gling for independence; an enslaved people 
contending for liberty; a nation fighting for 
national existence. The contestin which they 
are engaged has all the attributes of barbarous 
and bloody civil war, aggravated. by the dis- 
orders and crimes of anarchy. Our first duty 
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is to treat it as war, and, in accordance with 
the law of nations, to declare and maintain, in 
regard to the parties engaged therein, a strict 
and impartial neutrality. i 

“A civil war,” Vattel says, ‘‘is when a party 
arises in a State which’ no longer obeys the 
sovereign, and is sufficiently strong to make 
head against him, or when in a republic the 
nation is divided into two opposite factions, 
and both sides take up arms.” 

“ Civil war breaks the bonds of society and 
of the Government; it gives rise in anation to 
two independent parties, who acknowledge no 
common judge. They are in the position of 
two nations who engage in disputes, and, not 
being able to reconcile them, have recourse to 
arms. The common laws of war are in civil 
wars to be observed on both sides. The same 
reasons which make them obligatory between 
foreign States render them more necessary in 
the unhappy circumstances where two exasper- 
ated parties are destroying their common coun- 
try.”’ (Vattel, liv. 3., ch. 18, secs. 290-295.) 

When a nation becomes divided into two 
parties absolutely independent, and no longer 
acknowledge a superior, the State is dissolved, 
and the war betwixt the two parties in every 
respect is the same as that of a public war 
between two different nations. The obligation 
of observing the common law of war is there- 
fore absolutely indispensable to both parties, 
and the same which the law of nature obliges 
all nations to observe between State and State. 
(Vattel—Droit des Gens., liv. 8, ch. 18, secs. 
290, 295.) ` 

“When a part ofa State takes up arms against 
the Government, if it is sufficiently strong to 
resist its action, and to constitute two parties 
of equally balanced forces, the existence of 
civil war is thenceforward determined. If the 
conspirators against the Government have not 
the means of assuming this position their move- 
ment does not pass beyond a rebellion. A true 
civil war breaks the bonds of society by divid- 
ing it in fact into two independent societies ; 
it is for this consideration that we treat of it in 
international law; since each party forms, as 
it were, a separate nation, both should be re- 
garded as subject to the laws of war. This 
subjection to the law of nations is the more 
necessary in civil wars, since these, by nourish- 
ing more hatred and resentments than foreign 
wars, require more the corrective of the law 
of nations in order to moderate their ravages.’’ 
(Riquelme, Elements de Derecho Publico, cap. 
14, tom. 1, p. 172.) 

“When a faction is formed in a State which 
takes up arms against the sovereign in order 
to wrest from him the supreme power or im- 
pose conditions on him, or when a republic is 
divided into two parties which mutually treat 
each other as enemies, this war is called civil 
war. Civil wars frequently commence by pop- 
ular tumults, which in nowise concern foreign 
nations; but when one faction or party obtains 
dominion over an extensive territory, gives laws 
to it, establishes a government in it, administers 
justice, and, in a word, exercises acts of sov- 
ereignty, it is a person, in the law of nations; 
and however so much one of the two parties 
gives to the other the title of rebel or tyrant, 
the foreign Powers which desire to maintain 
their neutrality ought to consider both as two 
States, independent as respects one another and 
other States, who recognize no judge of their 
differences.’’ (Bello, Principios de Derecho 
International, cap. 10, p. 267.) 

M. Bluntschli, whom Laboulaye places in 
the first rank of jurists and publicists, and styles 
“the illustrious professor of Heidelberg’? in 
one of the most recent and learned of the works 
on international law, is more emphatic as to 
the duty of Governments to recognize contend- 
ing factions as belligerents. 

In his code of international law, in defining 


the character of war and the principles of neu- 
trality, he says: ‘‘War is an armed contest 
between different States upon a question of 
public right.” — “ They recognize the quality 
of belligerents in armed forces, who, not hav- 
ing been recognized by any State already 
existing as having the right to contend in 
arms, have secured to themselves a military 
organization, and combat in good faith—in the 
place of and as a State—for a principle of 
public right.” (Bluntschli, pages 270-271.) 

“ There is an exception,” he continues, 
“to the rule that wars can take place only 
between States. When a political party seeks 
the realization of certain public objects, and 
organizes itself as a State, 1t becomes in a cer- 
tain measure the State itself. ‘he laws of 
humanity demand that the quality of ‘belli- 
gerents should be accorded to that party, 
and that its people should not be considered 
a mass of criminals. A party that is suff- 
ciently strong to create a power analogous to 
that of a State, which offers by its military 
organization sufficient guarantees of order, 
and gives evidence by its acts of its intention 
to become a State, that party has a natural 
right to demand for its army the same treat- 
ment that is accorded to a State already in 
existence. The sacrifices of war are in that 
way diminished not only for the new party, 
but for all its adversaries. If, on the contrary, 
the volunteers of the new party are pursued as 
criminals, the contest becomes more savage, 
and neither of the adversaries will allow itself 
to be surpassed by the other in the barbar- 
ism of its acts or the cruelty of its reprisals. 
Under this head are ranged the expeditions 
undertaken by certain forces called corps franc, 
or freecorps. When these corps are regularly 
organized and respect the laws of war they ought 
to be considered asbelligerents.’’ (Bluntschli, 
page 271.) 

Mr. Phillimore, in his work on international 
law, which is of the highest authority, says: 
‘ There is no proposition of law upon which 
there exists a more universal agreement of all 
jurists than that the virtual and de facto rec- 
ognition of a new State (recognizing the com- 
mercial flag and sanctioning the appointment 
of consuls to its ports) gives no just cause of 


‘offense to the old State, inasmuch as it decides 


nothing concerning the asserted rights of the 
latter.’? He makes a distinction between 
the “virtual” recognition of a new State by 
admitting its commercial flag and the appoint- 
ment of consuls and the formal recognition by 
sending embassadors and entering into treaties 
with the new State by foreign Powers, which 
should not be done until after ‘a practical 
cessation of hostilities,’ though it does not 
demand a “perfect and undisturbed internal 


| tranquillity ’’ within its borders. This would, 


in fact, be an admission of the competency of 
the new Powers to negotiate and contract en- 
gagements under the law of nations. (Philli- 
more’s Int. Law, vol. 2, pages 17-22.) 

In case of revolution Wheaton says the civil 
war does not necessarily extinguish the exist- 
ence of the sovereign or parent State, but that 
“until the revolution is consummated, while 
the civil war involving a contest for the Gov- 
ernment continues, other States mey remain 
indifferent spectators of the controversy, still 
continuing to treat the ancient Government as 
sovereign, and the Government de facto as a 
society entitled to the rights of war against 
its enemies, or may espouse the cause of the 
party which they believe to have justice on its 
side. In the first case, the foreign State ful- 
fills allits obligations under the law of nations, 
and neither party has any right to complain, 
provided it maintains animpartialncutrality.”’ 
(Part 1, ch. 2, sec. 6.) . 

And, again, he says: ‘‘ It has already been 
stated that while the contest for the sover- 


eignty continues and the civil war rages, other 
nations may remain passive; allowing to both 
contending parties all the rights which war 
gives to public enemies; or may acknowledge 
the independence of the new State, forming 
with it treaties of amityand commerce, or may 
join in alliance with one party against. the 
other. In the first case neither party has any 
right to complain, so long as other nations 
maintain an impartial neutrality and abide the 
event of the contest.” (Wheaton, part 1, ch. 
2, sec. 10.) 

Such are the views of modern jurists. In 
the late civil war in America all the nations in 
Europe recognized and acted upon this doc- 
trine. Belgium, France, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Denmark, Prussia, Russia, Spain, 
and Great Britain issued proclamations declar- 
ing their neutrality, and setting forth regula- 
tions for the government of their subjects. 
Our Government protested against the man- 
ner in which some of these declarations were 
made, and against the manner in which they 
were executed, but it never denied the right 
of any Government to declare its neutrality in 
any contest. 

The declarations of Great Britain and Spain 
were substantially alike. ‘That of Great Brit- 
ain was as follows: 

BY THE QUEEN—A PROCLAMATION, VICTORIA R. 

Whereas we are happily at peace with all 
sovereigns, Powers, and States; and whereas 
hostilities have, unhappily, commenced be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
and certain States styling themselves the con- 
federate States of America; and whereas we, 
being at peace with the Government of the 
United States, have declared our royal determ- 
ination to maintain a strict and impartial neu» 
trality in the contest between the said contend- 
ing parties, we therefore have thought it fit, 
by the advice of our privy council, to issue 
this, our royal proclamation, &e. Dated May 
13, 1861. 

That of Spain was as follows: 

PROCLAMATION BY THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 

Considering the relations which exist between 
Spain and the United States of America, and 
the expediency of not changing the reciprocal 
feelings of friendly understanding on account 
of the grave events which have happened in 
that Republic, 1 have resolved to maintain the 
strictest neutrality in the struggle engaged in 
between all the Federal States of the Union 
and the confederate States of the South; and, 
in order to avoid the losses which our subjects 
might suffer, both in shipping and commerce, 
for want of definite rules to which their con- 
duct might conform, in accordance with my 
council of ministers, I decree as follows: (and 
then the regulations which govern neutral na- 
tions are given as in the British proclamation. ) 
Dated June 17, 1861. 

We protested against the manner in which 
the British proclamation was issued, and the 
faithless manner in which it was executed; but 
we made no protest against that of Spain, 
whose declaration was identical with that of 
England, except that it repeated the word 
‘*belligerents,’’? which was not used in the 
British proclamation. On the contrary, we 
accorded to the Spanish Governmentour thanks 
for its prompt and friendly action. 

Mr. Scuurz, American minister at Madrid, 
writes to Mr. Seward, July 15, 1861, as follows: 
t:Señor Calderon Collantes then asked me 
whether the declaration of neutrality on the 
part of Spain in regard to our domestic trou- 
bles was satisfactory to my Government. I 
replied,” ‘that as to the declaration of neu- 
trality on the part of Spain, I had received 
no expression of opinion from my Govern- 
ment; and that I thought it would be consid- 
ered satisfactory.” 
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Mr. Scuurz writes to the Spanish minister 
of State, Señor Calderon Collantes, July. 31, 
1861, as follows: ‘‘Sir: Yesterday I received 
a dispatch from the Secretary of State of the 
United. States, informing me that the. Presi- 
dent has read, with the greatest. satisfaction, 
the proclamation of her Catholic Majesty con- 
cerning the unfortunate troubles that have 
arisen in the United States; and it affords me 
the sincerest pleasure to express to your Ex- 
vellency the high sense which the President 
entertains of her Majesty's prompt decision 
and friendly action upon. this occasion.”? 

A measure that is right in itself cannot be 
made wrong, because it isin accord with the 
practice of all civilized nations; nor can the 
action of this Government in defense of its 
rights against the policy of Spain in Cuba be 
less defensible, because it follows literally and 
exactly the precedent of Spain in its action 
with regard to the civil war in this country, 
All nations have been notified that we should 
follow the examples set by other Governments 
in their conduct to us, when other methods of 
redress of wrongs were closed against us. ‘The 
President, in his inaugural address, made that 
declaration. “I would respect the rights of 
all nations,” he said, ‘demanding equal re- 
spect for our own, If others depart from this 
rule in their dealings with us, we may be com- 
pelled to follow their precedent.” (Inaugural 
Address, 4th March, 1869.) 

What objection can Spain make to a procla- 
mation of neutrality in the case of Cuba, iden- 
tical with herown ‘prompt decision and friendly 
action” in the case of the United States? 
What. objection can the Iuropean nations, who 
instantly proclaimed their neutrality in the 
civil war in this country, urge against the neu- 
trality of the United States in the war between 
Spain and Cuba, after the unparalleled atro- 
cities of twenty-one months and the brutal 
murder of scores of American citizens and 
repeated insults to our consular and commercial 
agents? 

Great Britain declared her purpose in regard 
to the American rebellion in the House of Com- 
mons the 6th of May, 1861, twenty-three days 
after the attack on ort Sumter, and before a 
single life had been sacrificed, or a drop of 
blood bad been shed, except in the conflict 
between soldiers and citizens in Baltimore, 
the 19th of April, 1861. Spain issued her 
proclamation of neutrality deseribing the con- 
lestants ag belligerents, the 17th of June, sixty- 
five days after the fall of Fort Sumter, and 
before a single life had been sacrificed, except 
at Baltimore, 

What objection can Spain make to a declar- 
ation of neutrality on the part of the United 
States in the Cuban contest after a bloody and 
brutal civil war of nearly two years? 

The limitations and conditions under which 
neutrality should be declared are sternly and 
strongly stated by Mr. Adams in his corre- 
spondence with Lord John Russell upon the 
Alabama claims. To every position assumed 
hy hiin our assent is cheerfully conceded. 

t Whenever an ingurrection against the es- 
tablished Government of a country takes place, 
the duty of Governments under obligations to 
maintain peace and friendship with it appears 
to be, at first, to abstain carefully from- any 
step that may have the smallest influence in 
affecting the result. Whenever facts occur of 
which it is necessary to take notice, either be- 
cause they involve the necessity of protecting 
personal interésts at home or avoiding an impli- 
cation in the struggle, then it appears to be just 
and right to provide for the emergency by spe- 
cific measures, precisely to the extent that may 
be required, but no further. It is, then, facts 
alone, and not appearances or presumptions, 
that justify action. But even these are not to 
be dealt with further than the occasion demands; 


{ 


a rigid neutrality in whatever may be done is, 
of course, understood. If, after the lapse of 
a reasonable period there be little prospect 
of a termination of the struggle, especially if 
this bë carried on upon the ocean, a recogni- 
tion of the parties as belligerents appears to be 
justifiable; and at that time, so far as I can 
ascertain, such a step has never in fact been 
objected to.’” 

Ít is impossible to affirm that there is the 
slightest departure by this Government from 
the stern rules laid down by Mr. Adams, either 
in its past action on the Cuban question or in 
the course now proposed. So far from taking 
any step that could affect disadvantageously 
the cause of Spain, we have rendered her im- 
portant assistance in the suppression of the 
Cuban rebellion. Who can question, in the 
face of the record presented to this House by 
the President, that ‘‘facts’’ have occurred 
which not only involve, but demand, the pro- 
tection of our personal interests at home? 
Who can deny, in the face of the constant pro- 
tests of the Secretary of State against the out- 
rages upon the rights and persons of American 
citizens, that it has been difficult for us to avoid 
“an implication’ inthe Cuban struggle? The 
record would justify the Government in recog- 
nizing the independence of Cuba or a declara- 
tion of war; but we propose only ‘‘to provide for 
the emergency by specific measures, precisely 
to the extent required, but no further.” ‘It 
is,” then, ‘facts alone, and not appearances 
or presumptions, that justify (our) action ;” 
and this not only ‘after the lapse of a reason- 
able period,’’ but after a brutal internecine war 
of twenty-one months; after nearly two hun- 
dred armed conflicts; after the slaughter of 
thousands of lives; and when there is not only 
‘little’? but no ‘prospect of a termination of 
the straggle.’ And itis to be noticed, espe- 
cially, that the resolutions proposed follow the 
specifications of Mr. Adams in another essen- 
tial point—that it contemplates a continuance 
of the struggle on the land, and not ‘‘ upon the 
ocean.’’ It is perfectly within the power of 
the Government to maintain the neutrality of 
the United States within this limit under the 
resolutions fur which we ask the favor of the 
TIouse. ; 

But while the resolutions are thus within the 
almost bloodless schedule of ‘facts’? pre- 
scribed by Mr. Adams, it is gratifying to know 
that they approach at least the elevated stand- 
ard of action which this Government has hith- 
erto adopted whenever and wherever the cause 
of liberty has been involved. 

The principles which have governed the 
American people in cases of this character are 
stated by Mr. Webster in his letter, as Secretary 
of State, to the representative of the empire 
of Austria, at Washington, December 21, 1850, 


‘No State paper was ever more enthusiastically 


or unanimously approved by the American peo- 
ple than the “Hülsemann letter.” 

It carries us back to the doctrines of the 
founders of our Government. It recalls the 
declaration of Phillimore, the ablest of English 
commentators on international law, that the 
right of a Government to protect its citizens 
wherever commorant, and the right of one 
Government to recognize the existence of 
another, constitute the foundation of the law 
of nations. It is the American protest against 
the doctrines of the Holy Alliance, as expressed 
in the Layback circular, that new States could 
only be tolerated when recognized by existing 
Governments. Had Mr. Webster only lived 
to make this declaration his life would have 
been a victory. 


t It is the right of every independent State,” | 
said Mr. Webster, ‘‘to enter into friendly rela- | 


tions with every other independent State. Of 
course questions of prudence naturally arise in 
reference to new States, brought by successful 


revolution into the family of nations; but itis 
not to be required of neutral Powers that. they 
should await the recognition of the new Gov- 
ernment by the present State. No principle 
of public law has been more frequently acted 
upon within the last thirty years by the great 
Powers of the world than this. Within that 
period eight or ten new States have estab- 
lished independent Governments within the 
limits of the colonial dominion of Spain on 
this continent; and in Europe the same thing 
has been done by Belgium and Greece. The 
existence of all these Governments was recog- 
nized by some of the leading Powers of Eu- 
rope, as well as by the United States, before 
it was acknowledged by the States from which 
they had separated themselves. If, therefore. 
the United States had gone go far as to acknowl. 
edge the independence of Hungary, although, 
as the result has proved, it would have been a 
precipitate step, and one from which no benefit 
would have resulted to either party, it would 
not, nevertheless, have been an act against 
the law of nations, provided they took no part 
in her contest with Austria.’ (Works of Daniel 
Webster, volume six, pages 498, 499.) 

These are indisputable American doctrines ; 
but we do not go so far as to ask the House to 
apply them in the case of Cuba. 

Mr. Canning said, upon the same subject, in 
the House of Commons February 4, 1825, that 
‘ag to the propriety of admitting States which 
had successfully shaken off their dependence 
on the mother country to the rights of nations, 
there could be no dispute. There were two 
ways of proceeding: were the case more ques- 
tionable, recklessly and with a hurried course 
to the object, which might soon be reached, or 
almost as soon lost; or by another course, 80 
strictly guarded that no principle was violated 
and no offense given to other Powers.” (Han- 
sard’s Parliamentary Debates, second series, 
volume twelve, page 78.) ; 

“It is not by formal stipulations or solemn 
declarations,” said Sir James Mackintosh, in 
speaking of the proposed acknowledgment of 
the Spanish American colonies by Great Brit- 
ain, ‘that we are to recognize the American 
States, but by measures of practical policy, 
the most conspicuous part of which is the act 
of sending or receiving diplomatic agents. It 
implies no guarantee. No alliance, no aid, no 
approbation of the successful revolt, no inti- 
mation of an opinion concerning the justice 
or injustice of the means by which it has been 
accomplished. The tacit recognition of anew 
State, not being a judgment of the new Gov- 
ernment or against the old, is not a deviation 
from a perfect neutrality, or a just cause of 
offense to the dispossessed ruler.’ (Mackin- 
tosh’s Works, page 749.) 

But we do not ask the assent of the House to 
such self-evident and patriotic doctrines. We 
ask only that in the armed contest in Cuba, 
the existence of which it would be a crime to 
question, the neutrality of the United States 
shall be proclaimed and enforced. We ask for 
Cuba nothing but justice; that justice which, 
it is said, is the chief concern of mankind. 

WHAT IS NEUTRALITY ? 


There is no word in the Greek or Latin 
tongue that is the exact equivalent to the term 
neutral, or neutrality. ‘he reason of this 
defect in the ancient languages, says Wheaton, 
is evident. The rules of war followed by the 
most civilized nations of antiquity did not 
permit one nation to enjoy peace while neigh- 

oring States were engaged in war. ‘The peo- 
ple were allies or enemies, That appears now 
to be the doctrine of Spain. 

The development of the laws of neutrals is 
one of the most fruitful. and useful conquests 
of modern civilization: ~The neutral States 
contribute, in effect, to localize the war, seek- 
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ing, as far as possible, to extend and pro- 
tect ~ interests of peace. (Bluntschli, page 
875. + 

There are degrees of neutrality. Strict neu- 
trality implies that a State stands entirely aloof 
from the operations of war, giving no assist- 
ance or countenance to either belligerent, 

Impartial neutrality is where both belliger- 
ents have equal liberty to pusue operations 
of war, or to purchase military stores within 
the neutral’s territory. Neutrals must be im- 
partial; and Powers, not parties to the war, 
must treat both belligerents alike as friends. 
(Woolsey’s International Law, page 351.) 

_ The essence of neutrality, says Hautefeuille, 
is— 

1. The most perfect impartiality. 

2. Abstaining absolutely from all hostile 
acts. (Hautefenille, vol. 1, page 870. 

General neutrality, says Hiibner, is the con- 
dition of a nation that, without allying itself 
to any of the belligerent parties in a war, is 
ready to extend to any and all of them the aid 
which is due from one State to another. The 
neutral is the common friend of both parties, 
and consequently is not at liberty to favor one 
party to the detriment of the other. (Law- 
rence’s Wheaton, page 697.) 

Bynkershoek states it to be the duty of neu- 
trals ‘‘to be in every way careful not to inter- 
fere in the war, and to do equal and exact 
justice to both parties.” 

Neutrality consists in entire inaction relative 
to the war; and in exact and perfect impar- 
tiality manifested by acts in regard to the bel- 
ligerents, so far as that impartiality has rela- 
tion to the war and to the means direct and 
immediate of prosecuting it. This definition 
by Hübner is cited with warm approval by 
Hautefeuille. (Vol. I, page 368.) Wheaton 
speaks of Hübner, in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as ‘‘the great champion of the 
rights of neutral States.” 

Since the time of Grotius, the law of Europe 
has become settled that neutrals have the right 
to trade with belligerents, except in those cases 
in which neutral commerce would affect the 
issue of a war by interfering so as to assist 
either party in the contest. It is now provided 
in most treaties of commerce, that either party 
shall have full liberty to trade with the enemies 
of the other during war. (Manning’s Laws of 
Nations, page 192.) 

With the exception of the treaties of White- 
hall, in 1689, between Great Britain and Hol- 
land, against France, and that of the European 
Powers against France, in 1793, there has been 
no interruption of the general rule that neutrals 
have the full right of trading with belligerents as 
in time of peace, except in those cases when 
such commerce would interfere with belliger- 
ent rights. There is nothing in commerce that 
can be said to affect directly the issue of a war, 
and with which, therefore, belligerents have a 
right to interfere. (Manning’s Laws of Nations, 
pages 192-194.) 

During the Greek revolution the same course 
was pursued by the British Government. Fo 
a complaint of the Porte against allowing the 
Greeks belligerent rights, in which it was said 
that ‘to subjects in rebellion no national char- 
acter belonged,’’ Mr. Canning replied that ‘‘ the 
character of belligerency was not so much a 
principle as a fact; that a certain degree of 
force and consistency acquired by a mass of 
population engaged in war, entitled that popu- 
lation to be treated as a belligerent, and even 
when this title was questionable, rendered it 
the interest, well understood, of all civilized 
nations, so to treat them. Their cruisers must 
be treated as belligerents or dealt with as 
pirates.” (Lawrence’s Wheaton, page 43.) 

When Texas declared herself independent 
of Mexico, March, 1836, to a remonstrance 
that the Texas flag was admitted to the port of 
New York, it was answered that in previous 


civil wars between Spain and her colonies ‘it 
had. never been held necessary, as a prelim- 
inary to the extension of the rights of hospi- 
tality to either party, that the chances of war 
should be balanced and the probability of 
eventual success determined. Forthis purpose 
it had been deemed sufficient that the party 
had actually declared its independence, and 
was at the time maintainingit.”? (Mr. Forsyth, 
Secretary of State, to Mexican minister, Sep- 
tember 20, 1836.) 

Mr. Webster said, in answer to the complaint 
of Mexico, that citizens of the United States 
had been engaged in a commerce by which 
Texas, an enemy of Mexico, had been sup- 
plied with arms and munitions of war: ‘It 
was not the practice of nations to undertake 
to prohibit their own subjects, by previous laws, 
from trafficking in articles contraband of war. 
Such trade is carried-on at the risk of those 
engaged in it, under the liabilities and penal- 
ties by the law of nations or by particular 
treaties. Ifit be true, therefore, that citizens 
of the United States have been engaged in a 
commerce by which Texas, an enemy of Mex- 
ico, had been supplied with arms and muni- 
tions of war, the Government of the United 
States, nevertheless, was not bound to prevent 
it; and could not have prevented it without a 
manifest departure from the principles of neu- 
trality, and is in no way answerable for the 
ea oa (Lawrence’s Wheaton, page 
815. 

The treaty with Mexico enumerated articles 
contraband of war, &c., bat did not prohibit 
commerce therein. 

Mr. Marcy, in the discussion of the questions 
involved in the treaty of Paris, 1856, makes 
the following declaration: ‘Humanity and 
justice demand that the calamities incident to 
war should be strictly limited to the belliger- 
ents themselves and to those who voluntarily 
take part with them; but neutrals abstaining 
in good faith from such complicity ought to be 
left to pursue their ordinary trade with either 
belligerent without restrictions in respect to 
the articles entering into it.” (Lawrence’s 
Wheaton, page 815.) 

‘Tf the foreign State professes neutrality,” 
says Mr. Wheaton, ‘‘it is bound to allow im- 
partially to both belligerent parties the free 
exercise of those rights which war gives to 
public enemies against each other, such as the 
right of blockade and of capturing contraband 
and enemies’ property.’’ (Wheaton, page 1, 
chapter two, section 6.) 

SPANISH TREATY OF 1795, 

It has been suggested that in the event of 
war certain provisions of the treaty of 1795 
with Spain might cause embarrassment to the 
United States. A brief examination of this 
subject will dispel such fear. Previous to the 
treaty of 1795 the right of search of vessels on 
the high seas was asserted by the European 
Governments in war and peace. The United 
States constantly and successfully resisted this 
claim. The treaty of 1795 with Spain, was 
negotiated to secure freedom from the right of 
search, except under limited conditions, to 
which this Government assented. The Ameri- 
can minister who negotiated the treaty de- 
clares in his official communications to the 
Government that the provisions of the treaty 
were entirely in the interest of the United 
States. The same treaty had been negotiated 
with Holland in 1782, Prussia in 1785, France 
in 1788 and Spain, in 1795. ‘ The intention 
of the treaty,” said the Supreme Court, ‘‘ was 
to ingraft into the law of nations a great and 
new principle.” The form of passports re- 
quired had been annexed to all these treaties. 
Spain, by the treaty of 1795, had virtually sur- 
rendered the right of search so long exercised 
by European nations. It was for this reason, 
probably, that she failed to carry into execu- 
tion the articles of the treaty relating to this 
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subject. It is susceptible of historical proof 
that the passports required were prepared and 
printed with the treaty, at the royal printing 
office in Madrid; but they were never annexed 
to the treaty in conformity with it express 
terms. ‘These articles were held by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to be, so far 
as the right of search was concerned, imperfect 
and inoperative in consequence of the omission 
to annex the form of passport required by the 
treaty. The question arose in the case of the 
Amiable Isabella. (5 Wheaton, page 1.) It 
was three times argued before the court by the 
ablest counsel of the United States. William 
Wirt, Attorney General of the United States, 
and Mr. Wheaton, represented the Govern- 
ment. The judgment of the courts was given 
by Judge Story. Six out of the seven judges— 
Chief Justice Marshall, Washington, Living- 
ston, Todd, Duvall, and Story—concurred in 
the judgment. Judge Johnson, of Pennsylva- 
nia, dissented. He saw no reason ‘for nullify- 
ing the operation of the seventeenth article,” 
which was the effect of the judgment of the 
court. The decision of the court is in these 
words: 

‘Unless this court is prepared to say that all forms 
and solemnities were useless and immaterial; that 
neither Government had aright to insist upon a form 
after having assented to the terms of the article; that 
ajudicial tribunal may dispense with what its own 
notions of equity may deem unimportant inatreaty, 
though the parties have chosen to require it, it can- 
not consider the seventeenth article of this treaty as 
complete or operative until the form of the pass- 
port is incorporated into it by the joint act of both 
Governments. s ne 

“Upon the whole, it is the opinion of the court, in 
which opinion six judges agree, that the form of the 
passport not having been annexed to thescventeenth 
article of the treaty, the immunity, whatever it was, 
intended by,that article never took effect; and there- 
fore, in examining and deciding on the case before 
us, we must be governed by the gonoral law of 
prize.” (Page 9.) g e : 

“To ingraft into this treaty the principles of th 
armed neutrality was the object, and for this pur- 
pose the fifteenth article declares those principles in 
detail, The sixteenth furnishes the exceptions to 
them; the seventeenth prescribes the evidence on 
which those privileges shall be conceded; and tho 
eighteenth, after regulating the conduct of cruisers 
toward vessels so protected, proceeds to declare that 
‘the ship, when she shall have showed such passport, 
shall be free and at liberty to pursue her voyage, so 
as it shall not be lawful to molest or give her chase 
in any manner, or force her to quit her intended 
course.’ Itis impossible for languago to be stronger.” 
(5 Wheaton, pages 20, 21.) 

A motion for rehearing of the case was over- 
ruled without dissent. The articles are here- 
with presented. It is immaterial whether they 
are regarded as operative or not. The prac- 
tice of all nations is now the same as that 
guarantied to the United States by the treaty 
of 1795. From this review of the question 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs is irresist- 
ibly led to the conclusion that itis the right 
and duty of the United States in regard to the 
struggle in Cuba— 

1. To recognize the existence of the contest. 

2. To declare and maintain an impartial 
neutrality. : 

3. To give to both parties the same advan- 
tages of intercourse and trade with the United 
States. : 

4. To invite the President to remonstrate 
against the barbarous manner in which the war 
has been conducted. 

And they therefore recommend the adoption 
of the accompanying resolutions. 


For the committee: __ 
N. P. BANKS, Chairman. 


NOTE TO MAJORITY REPORT. 
Extracts from Treaty of 1795. 


“Art. 12, The merchant ships of either of the par- 
ties which shall be making into a port belonging to 
the enemy of the other party, and concerning whose 
voyage and the species of goods on board her there 
shall be just grounds of suspicion, shall be obliged to 
exhibit, aswell upon the high seas as in the portsand 
havens, not only her passports, but likewise certifi- 


cates expressly showing that her goodsare notof the 
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number of thoso which have been prohibited as eon- 
traband, ae ear’ a to aera 

“Ant. 17, To the end that all manner of dissensions 
and quarrels may be avoided and prevented on one 
side andthe other, it is agreed that in ‘case either 
of tho. parties hereto should. be. engaged in a war, 
the ships and vessels belonging to the subjects or 
people: of the other party must be furnished with 
sea-letters or passports expressing the name, prop- 
erty, and bulk.of the ship, as- also the name and 
place of habitation of the master or commander of 
the said’ship, that it may appear thereby that the 
ship really and truly belongs to the subjects'of one 
of the parties, which passport shall bo made out and 

ranted according to the form annexed to this treaty. 
They shall likewise be’ recalled every year; that is, 
ifthe ship happens to return homo within a space 
ofa years ; , ; 

“Tt is likewise agreed thatsuch ships, being laden, 
are to bo provided, not only with passports as above 
mentioned, but also. with certificates containing the 
several particulars of the cargo, the place whence 
the ship sailed, that so it may be known whethor 
any forbidden or contraband goods bo on board the 
same; which certificates shall be mado out by the 
officers of tho place whence the ship sailed, in the 
acoustomned form, And if any one shall think it fit 
or advisable to express in tho said certificates the 
person to.wwhom tho goods on board belong, ho may 
troely do so; without which requisitos they may: be 
sent to one of the ports of the other contracting 
party, and adjudged by the competent tribunal, 
according to what is above set forth, that all tho 
circumstances of this omission having boen well 
examined thoy shall be adjudged to bo legal prizes, 
unless they shall give logal satisfaction of their prop- 
orty by testimony entirely equivalent. - 

“Art. 18. If the ships of the said subjects, people, 
or inhabitants of either of tho parties shall bo met 
with, oither sailing along the coasts or on the high 
seas, by any ship of war of tho other, or by any pri- 
vateor, the said ‘ship of: war or privateer, for the 
avoiding of any disordor, shall remain out of can- 
non-shot, and may sond their boats aboard the mer- 
chant ship which they shall go moet with, and may 
enter hor to number of two or threo only, to whom 
tho master or commander of such ship or vessel shall 
oxhibit his passports concerning the property of tho 
ship, made out according to the form inserted in this 
presont treaty; and tho ship, when she shall have 
showed such passports, shali bo free and at liberty 
Lo pursuo her voyage so us it shall not be lawful to 
molest or give her chaso in any manner, or force her 
to quit her intended course.” 


MINORITY REPORT. 

The undersigned, members of the Commit- 
tee on Voreign Affairs, do not concur with a 
majority of the committee ia. recommending 
for the approval’of'the House the joint reso- 
lution in’ rélation to the contest between the 
people of Cuba and the Government of Spain 
but do recommend, as a substitute for saic 
proposed joint resolution, the passage of the 
following bill: 


A bill making it a misdemeanor to fit out or equip 
ships of war, with intent that they shall be em~- 
ployed in tho servico of any Wuropeana prince or 

Stato, for tho purpose of subduing American col- 

onists cluiming independence, and providing for 

the forfoiture of such ship or vessel. 

de itenacted by the Senate and Louse of Representa- 
toes of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
dled, Thut if any person shall, within tho limits of 
the United States, ft out, arm, or equip, or attempt 
to fit out, arm, or oquip, or procure to bo fitted out, 
armed, or equipped, or shall knowingly bo concorned 
in the fitting out, arming, or equipping, of any ship 
ox vessel, with intont that such ship or vessel shall 
be employed in the service of any European prince 
or State, for the purpose of subduing American col- 
onists claiming independence, or shall issue or de- 
liver a commission within tho territory of the Uni- 
ted States for any ship or vessel with the intent that 
sho may be employed as aforesaid, every person so 
offending shalt bo: guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
upon conviction thereof, shall be fined in any sum 
not excecding $5,000, and be imprisoned fora period 
not oxcceding two years nor less than six months; 
and every such ship or vessel, with her tackle, ap- 
parol; and furniture, together with all materials, 
arms, ammunition, and stores, which may have been 
procured for tho building and cquipment thereof, 
shall be forfeited, one haif to the use of the informer 
and the other half to the United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That in every 
case where a ship or vessol shall be fitted out, armed, 
or equipped, or attempted to be fitted out, armed, 
or equipped, contrary to tho:provisions of this act, 
it shall be lawful for the President of the United 
States, or such person as he shail have empowered 
tor that purpose, to employ the land or naval forées, 
or themilitiaol the United States, orany partthoreof, 
for the purpose of taking possession of and detaining 
any such ship or vessel. os vey 

SKC. 3, And be it further enacted, That the provis- 
ions of the.act approved April 20, 1818, entitled “An 
act in addition to the ‘Act for the punishment of cer- 
tain crimes against the United States,’ and to repeal 


the acts therein mentioned,” shall be held to apply 
and bein force, as-to. all attempts of American colo- 
nies, or parts thereof, to assert their independenco z 
and the words *‘colonies, districts, or peoples”. in 
such act shail be held to apply to and include all 
such American: colonists claiming independence, as 
described in the first section of this act. 


- The minority of the committee, in making 
this recommendation, is influenced by the con- 
yiction that the passage and due enforcement 
of the proposed bill will have the effect of 
establishing perfect neutrality on the part of 
this Government between the Government of 
Spain and the revolutionary party in Cuba; and 
that it will have the same effect upon any future 
conflict of a like character in any American 
possessions of a European Power without ref- 
erence to the questions that would otherwise 
arise as to the extent-and character of the 
insurrection or revolution. It is in fact an 
enlargement of the principle known as the 
Monroe doctrine, and without giving any rea- 
sonable cause of offense to any European nation, 
is an affirmance of the doctrine that this nation, 
while it opposes unauthorized ‘interference on 
the part of its citizens with the concerns of 
other nations or colonies, is decidedly adverse 
to the continuance of a colonial system for the 
government of any portion of the American 
continent. “It also declares that this Govern- 
ment will from the beginning refuse assistance 
toa European Government in maintaining its 
supremacy whenever an attempt is made by 
an American colony to cast it off, nor will it 
permit its citizens to give such assistance. 
{u short, the policy suggested will prevent 
European Governments from obtaining here- 
after inthe United States any armaments or 
munitions of war for the purpose of suppress- 
ing insurrections in American colonies, which 
the law now forbids tobe sold to the insurgents 
themselves, thus putting the parent country and 
the insurgents on terms of precise equality in 
that respect. 

The neutrality law, so called, passed in 1818, 
defines the acts which it declares to be criminal 
in the following sections: 


“Re il enacted by the Senate and House of Renresenta- 
tives of the United States of Americain Congress assem- 
bled, Lhat if any citizen of the United States shull, 
within tho territory or jurisdiction thereof, accept 
and exercise a commission to serve a foreign prince, 
State, colony, district, or peoplo in war, by land or by 
sea, against any prince, State, colony, district, or 
peoplowith whom tho United States are at poace, the 
person so offending shall be deemed guilty of a high 
misdemeanor, and shull be imprisoned not execeding 
three years. 

“Sue. 2, And be itfurther enacted, That ifany person 
shall, within tho territory orjurisdiction of the Uni- 
ted States, enlist or entor himself, or hire or retain 
another person to enlist or onter hiniself, or to go 
beyond the fimits orjurisdiction of the United States, 
with intent to bo enlisted or entered in the service 
of any foreign prince, State, colony, district, or peo- 
ple, ngu soldior, or as a marine or seaman, on board 
of any vessel of war, letter of marque, or privateer, 
every person so offending shall be deemed guilty of 
a high misdemeanor, and shall be fined not exceed- 
ing $1,000, and be imprisoned notexcecding three 
years: Provided, That this act shall not be construed 
to extend to any subject or citizen of any foreign 
prince, State, colony, district; or people, who shall 
transiently be within the United States, and shall 
on board of any vessel of war, letter of marque, or 
privateer, which at the time of its arrival within the 

/nited States was fitted out and equipped as such, 
enlist or enter himself, or hire er retain another 
subject or citizen of the same foreign prince, State, 
colony, district, or people, on board such vessel of 
war, letter of marque, or privateer, if the United 
States shall then be at peace with such forcign 
prince, State, colony, district, or people. 

“SRO. 3, And beit further enacted, That if any per- 
son shall, within the limits of the United States, fit 
out and arm, or attempt to fit ont and arm, or pro- 
cure to be fitted ont and arnied, or shall knowingly 
be concerned in the furnishing, fitting out, or arming 
of any ship or vessel with intent that such ship or 
vessel shall be employed in the service of any foreign 
prince or State, or of any colony, district, or people, 
to eruiso or commit hostilities against the subjects, 
citizens, or property of any foreign prince or State, 
or of any colony, district, or people with whom the 
United States are at. peace, or.shall issue or deliver 
a commission within the territory or jurisdiction of 
the United States for any ship or vessel, to the intent 
that she may be employed as aforesaid, every person 
so offending shall be deemed guilty of a high misde- 
meanor, and shall be fined not more than $10,000, 


and imprisoned not more than three years; and 
every such ship or vessel, with her tackle, apparel, 
and furniture, together with all materials, arms, 
ammunition, and stores which may have been pro- 
cured for the building and equipment thereof, shall 
be forfeited—oue half to the use of the informer, and 
the other half to the use of the United States.” 


& k 


“Sxc. 5. And be it further enacted, Thatif any per- 
son shall, within the territory or jurisdiction of the 
United States, increase or augment, or procure to be 
increased or augmented, or shall knowingly be con- 
cerned in increasing or augmenting the force of any 
ship of war, cruiser, or other armed vessel which at 
the time of her arrival within the United States was 
aship of war, or cruiser, or armed vessel in the ser- 
vice of any foreign prince orState, or of any col- 
ony, district, or people, or belonging to the subjects 
or citizens of any such prince or State, colony, dis- 
trict, or people, the same being at war with any for- 
cign prince or State, or of any colony, district, or 
peoplo with whom the United States are ut peace, 
by adding to the number of tho guns of such vessel, 
or by changiag those on board of her for guns of à 
larger caliber, or by any addition thereto of any 
equipment solely applicable to war, every person so 
offending shall be guilty of a high misdemeanor, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, and be impris- 
oned not more than one year. è 

“Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That if any per- 
son shall, within the territory or jurisdiction of tho 
United States, begin or set on foot or provide, or 
prepare tho means for, any military oxpedition or 
enterprise, to be carried on from thence against the 
territory or dominions of any foreign prince or State, 
or any colony, district, or people, with whom the 
United States are [at] peace, every person go offond- 
ing shail he deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, 


| and shall be fined not exceeding $3,000, and impris- 


oned not moro than three years.” 


The friends of the insurgents in Cuba have 
claimed that the words ‘‘ colony, district, or 
people with whom the United States are at 
peace,” are broad enough to include these in- 
surgents, and that the fitting out of the Spanish 
gun-boats was as much an offense against the 
law as the fitting out of the Hornet. The exec- 
utive department of the Government has, how- 
ever, decided that tho Cuban insurgents are 
not ‘a colony, district, or people with whom 
the United States are atpeace.’’ Itis not now 
necessary, in view of the action we recommend, 
to inquire whether this construction of the law 
is or is not correct, inasmuch ag the bill we 
report, if it becomes a Jaw, will give the insur- 
gents all that a construction of the neutrality 
law most favorable to them could give them. 
We have copied these sections of the statute, 
however, to enable the House more réadily to` 
see, by a comparison of the law with the bill we 
propose, the full scope of this measure. 

dt will be observed that the policy proposed 
by the minority of the committee, in the pres- 
ent and all future cases, waives any question of 
power, character, or prospects of the revolu- 
tionary party. 1t assumes thé right of Ameri- 
can countries to self-government, and declares 
the policy of this Government as not inimical 
to the assertion of that right in any case. 

In view of the action we propose, it is un- 
necessary to consider the reasons or the facts 
which are urged by the majority of the com- 
mittee in sapport of the resolutions recom- 
mended by them. We are constrained, how- 
ever, to say that the alleged facts, if true, do 
not, by any process of reasoning or logic, lead 
necessarily to the conclusion reached by the 
majority. They only prove, at the most, that 
this Government may declare itself neutral, if 
it chooses so to do; but they by no means con- 
fine the legislative department to that particular 
line of policy. Congress is the law-making 
power. Jt can declare a policy not only for this 


i case but for all cases, while the Executive hag 
no choice except to do as he has already done, 


or recognize a state of war as existing. It 
scems to the minority to be at once more manly 
and more statesmanlike for Congress, if it is 
to act at all, to declare some general doctrine 
applicable to all similar contests, and thus, 
while affirming and giving effect to the Amer- 


j e . f = g 
ican doctrine, avoid offense to any European 


nation by declaring its policy in a general law. 
The undersigned would further submit that 
no cause of offense can arise from this legisla- 
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tion, as it is but repeating what was supposed 
to be the effect of the act of April 20, 1818, by 
a large proportion of the American people; 
and the necessity for this legislation arisesfrom 
the construction given to that act by the Attor- 
ney General in the matter of the release of the 
Spanish gun-boats, 

The undersigned confess their inability to 
arrive at the same conclusions attained by a 
majority of the committee as to the condition 
of the insurrection in Cuba. We have seen no 
evidence that there is a Cuban revolutionary 
government in existence, and exercising per- 
manent control over any portion of the island, 
and we are constrained to believe that the con- 
stitution, political divisions, and control of the 
island are mainly on paper. The manner of 
the promulgation of the constitution, the long- 
continued doubts as to its provisions, the ab- 
sence of elections, and the uncertainty which 
hangs over everything connected with the insur- 
rection, seem to the undersigned not at all com- 
patible with an actual, existing, and established 
Government entitled to any sort of recognition. 
In our opinion, the revolutionary government 
of Cuba has no existence outside of the camps 
of the “patriot bands.” 

It is not pretended that the insurgents con- 
trol any considerable town or city; indeed, the 
majority concede they do not. T'he only towns 
claimed as within their control are Sibameà, 
a mere hamlet, and Guaimaro, an interior 
village of about five hundred inhabitants, and 
so far as we are advised both of these have 
been destroyed. (See Doc., pages 158, 159.) 
lt is submitted that a revolution that has not 
yet acquired a single town as its capital, has 
not command of a single sea-port, and has not 
a vessel afloat, is hardly in condition to claim 
that it is a ‘*‘Government’’ entitled to a formal 
declaration of neutrality, which in effect is a 
recognition that it is entitled to belligerent 
rights. This brings us to a consideration of 
the probable result of passing the resolutious 
reported by the majority of the committee. 

A declaration of neutrality is a concession 
of belligerent rights. It recognizes a condition 
of war as existing, and entitles both parties, so 
far as the neutral nation is concerned, to bel- 
ligerent rights. Such a declaration would en- 
large the rights of Spain as against this coun- 
try. Spain would, after such a recognition, be 
entitled to all the rights granted in the treaty 
of 1795—rights which she has already claimed, 
but abandoned after remonstrance by our Gov- 
ernment. (Message, 1869, page8.) This treaty, 
among other things, concedes the right of search 
as therein specified and limited; and no form 
of manifest or certificate having been agreed 
on, it would give the right to search for contra- 
band of war, under the law of nations, every 
American vessel found in Cuban waters or on 
the high seas; and the carrying of such goods 
would then become unlawful. ‘That this would 
be an advantage to Spain, and a constant source 
of embarrassment to our large commerce in the 
West Indies, is manifest. The corresponding 
advantage to us, or even to the Cuban insur- 
gents, is not so clear, while the probability that 
the exercise of this right would lead to compli- 
cations, difficulties, and perhaps war, would 
seem too certain, in the light of the history of 
this country and the known character of Spain, 
to need argument. It is not wise to take such 
action as will lead to these complications. un- 
less some duty on the part of this Government 
requires such action. 

We do not deem it necessary to raise any 
question as to the right of this Government to 
make a general declaration of neutrality. The 
American docrine on the subject is thus stated 
by Mr. Adams: 

“Whenever an insurrection against an established 
Government of a country takes place the duty of 


Governments, under obligations to maintain peace 
and friendship with it, appears to be, at first, to ab- 
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stain carefully from any step that may have the 
smallest influence in affecting theresult. Whenever 
facts occur of which it is necessary to take notice, 
either because they involve the necessity of protect- 
ing personal interests at home, or avoiding an impli- 
cation in the struggle, then it appears to bo just and 
right to provide forthe emergency by specific meas- 
ures, precisely to the extent that may be required, 
but no further. It is, then, facts alone, and not ap- 
pearances or presumptions, that justify action. But 
even theso are not to be dealt with further than the 
occasion demands; a rigid neutrality in whatever 
may be done is, of course, understood. | If, after the 
lapse of a reasonable period, there be little prospect 
ofa termination of the struggle, especially if this be 
carried on upon the ocean, a recognition of the par- 
ties as belligerents appears to be justifiable; and at 
that time, so far as I can ascertain, such a step has 
never, in fact, been objected to.” (Mr. Adams’s cor- 
respondence with Har! Russell, quoted in Dana’s 
Wheaton, page 37, note.) 

Mr. Dana, in his edition of Wheaton’s Inter- 
national Law, (page 35, note,) says: 

* In a contest wholly upon land, a contiguous State 
may be obliged to make a decision, whether or not 
to regard it as war; butin practice this has not been 
done by a general and prospective declaration, but 
by actual treatment of cases as they arise.” 

And on the preceding page Mr. Dana says: 


*‘The occasion for the accordance of belligerent 
rights arises when a civilconflict exists within a for- 
eign State. The reason which requires and can alone 
justify thisstep by the Government of another coun- 
try, is that itsown rights and interests are so far 
affected as to require a definition of its own relation 
to. the parties.” 

It will be observed that all writers leave the 
question so far an undetermined one, that the 
point of time when a nation may make a dec- 
laration of neutrality must, after all, be decided 
by each nation for itself. 

Generally, it is the duty of any nation to 
remain strictly neutral, to do nothing which 
may in the least degree affect the result. 

, This has been done by this Government so 
far as the law permitted, the only instance in 
which the Government was notimpartial being 
in relation to the gun-boats; and its course in 
respect to the gunboats was controlled by the 
fact that under the law, as interpreted by the 
Attorney General, it had no right to detain 
them, unless it was prepared to recognize a 
state of war as existing in Cuba, and this it 
was not satisfied it ought todo. This defect 
of the law will be entirely remedied by the pas- 
sage of the bill recommended by the minority. 
In other respects it is submitted that the entire 
conduct of this Government has been neutral 
and fair, 

But the right to declare neutrality is one 
thing; the duty quite another. The right may 
exist long before there is any duty at all. 

When it becomes our duty to -recognize a 
state of war as existing, and declare our neu- 
trality, we trust there will be no hesitation, 
either in this or any other case. We ought to 
discharge our duties ‘‘though the heavens 
fall’? But when the question is one of right 
merely we may rightfully and we ought to con- 
sider the consequences. Now, surely the only 
demand that the Cubans can rightfully make 
upon us is that we shall establish a neutrality 
in fact; and this is done as effectually by the 
action we propose as by the resolution pro- 
posed by the majority. The difference is that 
the majority propose a declaration of neutral- 
ity in this struggle; we propose a declaration 
that will be sufficient for this and all struggles 
of like character. The majority resolutions 
seem to assume a condition of things in Cuba 
that requires us to declare our neutrality as to 
that struggle. We propose to crystallize into a 
statute the American doctrine that in all strug- 
gles of American colonies against European 
domination this Government will not stop to 
inquire as to the extent or power of the revo- 
lutionary party, but the fact of an insurrection 
against the European Power shall of itself enti- 
tle that insurrection to consideration, so that 
it shall be unlawful for an American to assist 


in its suppression. It is a declaration that we 
| will not, even as a commercial transaction, sell 


ships or vessels of war to aid in suppressing 
revolts among American colonists, but will, 
from the beginning of such struggle, do nothing 
for the European Government that it is not 
lawful to do for the insurrectionary party. We 
cannot resist the conclusion that this course is 
in every regard the best for this country, and 
as favorable to the Cubans as the resolution 
proposed by the majority, while it prevents 
complications that would be likely to arise 
under the treaty of 1795 and the law of nations 
by the adoption of the majority resolutions, 
and at the same time settles the future poticy 
of the Government. 

We have purposely avoided a reference to 
the reported outrages on American citizens in 
Cuba, because these matters are, as we con- 
ceive, in nowise involved in the discussion of 
the present question. Itis an unfortunate fact 
that such outrages have occurred, although it 
is questionable to what extent the Spanish 
Government in Cuba is responsible for them, 
as there exists in the island a third power, 
neither Spanish nor Cuban, which dominates 
the Government and controls the military forces 
of the island apparently against the will of the 
constituted authorities. This condition of things 
and these outrages upon American citizens 
seem to call for such action on the part of our 
Government as will prevent such outrages in 
the future; but the undersigned are not able 
to see that a declaration of neutrality would 
have any such effect, or, indeed, tend in any 
such direction. Indeed, we are persuaded that 
the conduct of American citizens resident in 
this country and interested pecuniarily in the 
success of the attempted revolution has had 
much to do with producing the feelings of 
exasperation which have resulted in these out- 
rages; and we cannot but condemn the conduct 
of those persons who, without the courage to 
assist in the actual struggle, have made war at 
the safe distance of New York or Washington, 
and sought toinvolve this Governmentin Cuban 
affairs forthe advancement of their own selfish 
ends—ends that we are persuaded refer not to 
Cuban independence as an object so much as 
to the enlargement of their own private for- 
tunes. If these persons have the passionate 
desire for Cuban independence which they 
pretend to have their presence on Cuban soil, 
with armsin their hands, aiding Cespedes, would 
be more courageous as well as more seemly 
than their present course, engaged, as they 
seem to be, in inventing reports, violating 
the laws of the United States, and resorting 
to other practices of a hardly less questionable 
character, to induce our Government to espouse 
the cause of a rebellion in which they do not 
seem disposed to risk much themselves. 

Under the circumstances we deem it the duty 
of the United States to preserve an impartial 
neutrality between the parties to this struggle 
in Cuba, as in every other struggle against 
European supremacy on any portion of this 
continent; and that it may have aruleof action 
for this and all similar cases, we recommend 
the passage of this bill. 

And we cannot refuse to avail ourselves of 
this opportunity to express our conviction that 
this Government should maintain such a naval 
force in Cuban waters as will fully protect our 
citizens in their rights, and insure them a fair 
trial on any criminal charges that may be pre- 
ferred against them. 

The present condition of things in Cuba re- 
quires this for the protection of our citizens and 
commerce. There is sufficient available naval 
force in the waters about the West Indies for 
this purpose, and we submit that it can be put 


to no better use. 
GODLOVE S. ORTH, 
N. B. JUDD, | 
C. W. WILLARD, 
J. A. AMBLER. 
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For What Should the Public Money be 
: Expended ? 


REMARKS OF HON. G; W. McCRARY, 
OF IOWA, 


In tu House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 10, 1870, 

On tho bill No. 974, making appropriations for the 
legislativo, executive, and judicial expenses of the 
Government for the year ending June 30, 1870. 

Mr. McCRARY. Mr. Speaker, the question 
is now presented to this House fairly and 
squarely, Do we mean to reduce the expendi- 
tures of the Government and adopt and carry 
out in good faith a policy of retrenchment and 
economy? If we do, we must'resist to the last. 
extremity the greater partat least of the amend- 

ments proposed by the Senate to this bill. I 

think the country may take the vote of this 

House upon these amendments as a fair test 

of the sense of the House upon the question 

whether or not a policy of rigid economy is 
to be pursued. I do not speak without due 
deliberation when. I say that many of the pro- 
posed amendments provide for an unnecessary, 

extravagant, aud, under the circumstances, a 

wasteful expenditure of the public money. 

Itwould seem, sir, that pledges and promises 
of economy rest lightly upon some shoulders. 

It would seem as if there were those who regard 

such pledges as good things with which to 

please an admiring constituency during a cam- 
psigo, but of little moment here. But, sir, if 

mistake not, the people, who are the real mas- 
ters at both ends of this Capitol, are in earnest 
upon this subject, and are not to be deceived. 

They have a right to be in earnest, because 

they must bear heavy burdens at best, even 

though we do everything we can do to lighten 
them, The Committee on Appropriations in 
this Mouse, after careful deliberation, reported 
the original bill, which was carefully consid- 
ered in the House and passed. When that bill 
passed the country rejoiced in the assurance 
that a substantial reduction of expenditures 

had been secured. I believed thea, and 1 

believe now, that there is room and necessity 

for such reduction, It cannot be necessary to 
keep the same number of officials und incur the 
same annual expense now as during the war. 

With the return of peace the people had a right 

to expect a reduction in the expenses of the 

civil service as well as in other Departmenis. 

The bill before us was passed by the Mouse 
upon this theory. It comes back to us from 
the Senate with over two hundred and fifty 
amendments, most of them making additions 
to the appropriations, besides, as { shall show, 

a proposition which prospectively requires still 

further large appropriations. 1do not propose 

to detuin the House at this time with any par- 
ticular reference to this long list of additional 
appropriations. A few of them will be con- 
sidered, and from these the House can judge 
whether a desire to economize was the con- 
trolling motive in their preparation and adop- 
tion. I may be able to vote lor a, few of these 
amendments. It would be strange if there 
was oothing good in the whole long list; but 

Į regard the most of them as in the line of 

extravagance rather than retrenchment, as 

looking’ to an increase and not to a decrease 
of expenditures. Among other amendments 
are the following, which are added to the 

House bill by way of additional sections: the 

sum of $500,000 is appropriated for the com- 

mencement of a building ‘to be similar in the 
ground plan and dimensions to the present 

Treasury building, end to provide accommo- 


dations for the State, War, and Navy Depart- | 


ments.’ It is to be fire-proof, three stories 
high, of such kind of stone as may be hereafter 
determined, with basement and attic. The 
plans are to be approved by the Secretaries of 


State, War, and the Navy. The ultimate cost 
is not fixed nor in any way limited. The 
supervising’ architect will doubtless see that 
if the amendment be adopted it shall produce 
a very long and a very fat job for him. As 
there is no provision requiring that material 
shall be procured from the lowest bidder, or 
that a fair competition shall be allowed in let- 
ting contracts, this enterprising officer would, 
as usual, have full swing. We might all see 
its commencement, but probably few of us 
would see the completion of this stupendous 
building. 

By another amendment it is provided that 
the public grounds around the Capitol shall be 
enlarged. ‘The Secretary of the Interior is to 
purchase the additional grounds from the owner 
or owners at such price, not exceeding their 
actual cash value, as may be agreed upon. If 
an agreement cannot be had, there must be a 
proceeding in court where a jury of the citizens 
of Washington will be called upon to fix a fair 
valuation. A fabulous price would of course 
be fixed, and what these additional grounds, 
covered as they are with buildings belonging 
to private individuals, are to cost no man can 
tell. It is estimated at over half a million 
dollars. By still another amendment $50,000 
are appropriated for grading and improving 
these additional grounds. 

And to cap the climax of extravagance and 
absurdity, $100,000 is appropriated to pay the 
expenses of an expedition ‘toward the north 
pole.” Sir, if this be economy, if this be 
retrenchment, I have mistaken the meaning 
of these terms. If we agree to these appro- 
priations, and agree, as we must to be consist- 
ent, that we will make every other which may 
be asked for which is equally important or 
desirable, where should we stop? How many 
millions will it take to square the account 
when it is once opened? 

Let it be remembered that all this is pro- 
posed at a time when the people are every- 
where crying out for relief from taxation, 
everywhere praying us to reduce expenditures, 
and everywhere insisting that no extraordinary 
appropriations shall be made unless a pressing 
necessity requires it. I suppose, Mr. Speaker, 
that there ig nota man in either branch of 
Congress who is not an advocate of economy, 
in theory at least. In view of the amendments 
proposed to this bill, I think it is high time 


j that we were defining what we mean by the 


term ‘economy.’’ 1t seems to mean onething 


with one man and another thing with another. 
With some members of Congress I am afraid 
it means ‘‘large appropriations for my own 
corer and very small ones for everybody 
else.” 

There ougbt to be a rule, a principle to gov- 
ern in every case. What shall it be? Shall 
we appropriate for every worthy object? Is it 
enough that the purpose sought to be accom- 
plished is desirable? Is the fact that the con- 
venience of the public or Government officials 
will be subserved sufficient? Is a desire to 
adorn and beautify all Government grounds 
and buildings a good cause for voting money 
outof the Treasury at this time? If these are 
the considerations which shall govern, let us 
know the fact, and I venture to say every dis- 
trict in the Union will stoutly maintain its claim 
to an appropriation. And yet upon no other 
or different rule can these appropriations be 
sustained. 

But, sir, this is not what the people mean 
by economy. This might be economy for a 
nation with an overflowing treasury and free 
from debt, but not for a nation owing more 
than two thousand million dollars, upon a 
large part of which it is paying six per cent. 
interest. Such a nation, however exhaustless 
its resources, can afford to expend money upon 
no such principle. In the present condition 


of the country, and in view of our great bur- 
den of debt, national, State, and municipal, I 
insist that true, real economy requires us to 
commence no new public improvement, to pur- 
chase no additional public grounds, to- erect 
no new public buildings anywhere, unless 
necessity imperatively demands that it be 
done. The same rule should be applied to all 
of the many schemes for getting money out of 
the Treasury. This rigid rule of economy is 
the only one that is worthy the name, and it 
should be steadily and firmly adhered to at 
least until the national debt is greatly reduced, 
the national credit fully restored, and the 
national currency made equal to gold. 

We all desire and expect an early return to 
specie payment, an early funding of the na- 
tional debt at a lower rate of interest, an early 
abolition of all or nearly all internal taxation, 
and an early reduction of the national debt 
toa point where the annual interest will fall 
lightly upon the people. ‘To secure these re- 
sults we must keep down our expenditures, 
and by this and all other means in our power 
improve the credit of the Government. We 
must cause it to be understood that every dol- 
lar which can be spared from other necessary 
purposes shall go to the payment of our hom 
est debts. Let the nation act as a prudent, 
sagacious, and upright business man would act 
under similar circumstances, and all will be 
well. Let us pay, or at least greatly reduce 
our debt before we tear down any of our pres- 
ent buildings, which will answer for the pres- 
ent, to build greater, and before we add to our 
present large, beautiful, and commodious pub- 
lic grounds any additional acres, and before 
we put our hands in the Treasury to procure 
$100,000 or any other sum, to enable some 
adventurous explorer to go in search of the 
‘fnorth pole.” It may be very important to 
find the aforesaid ‘north pole,’ but it is of 
vastly more importance, as it seems to a plain 
man like myself, that we pay our debts. 

Perhaps the strongest objection to the ap- 
propriations to which I have referred is to be 
found in the precedent which they. establish. 
There is nothing more potent for evil or for 
good in legislation than precedent. A great 
nation cannot afford to show any favoritism. 
What is done for one locality or one interest 
must under like circumstances be done for the 
other. I venture to say that there are few, 
if any, members on this floor who could not 
make out a stronger case of necessity for the 
erection of a public building in their district 
than can be made out in favor of the proposed 
improvements and enlargements here in Wash- 
ington. If, therefore, we commence the busi- 
ness of erecting public buildings here at this 
time on the ground of convenience and desir- 
ability simply, I repeat the question, where 
shall we stop? How far shall we be bound by 
the precident we establish? How often shall 
we hear from gentlemen upbraiding us for 
erecting here costly and unnecessary buildings, 
and refusing to other parts of the country the 
court-houses, post offices, and custom-houses 
which they so much need? 

No, sir; if we go into this business at all we 
cannot confine it to the District of Columbia. 
This will be but the beginning. Other cases 
of greater urgency will speedily follow, and 
before we shal! find a place where we can with 
a due regard to fair dealing stop appropria- 
tions of this character millions on millions will 
have slipped from the ‘Treasury, It cannot be 
shown that these new buildings and additional 
grounds are in any sense a necessity at this 
time. The buildings were sufficient during the 
entire period of the war, and they seem to me 
to be quite comfortable and convenient. Ihave 
no doubt they will answer every purpose dur- 
ing the coming ten years of peace. As to the 
public grounds around the Capitol, I believe 
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they now comprise about thirty acres, and are 
well improved and ornamented. There is no 
pressing necessity, no necessity at all, for more 
room. Any expenditure for this purpose would 
only gratify our tastes, and possibly add alittle 
to our convenience, or minister. to our pride. 
This, however, is not, in my judgment, what 
the people ought to be taxed for. They are 
willing to be taxed to pay the national debt 
and the necessary expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. No people ever submitted more cheer- 
fully to all the burdens incident to a war than 
our people have done. These burdens must 
continue for many years, and because they must 
be borne, and are cheerfully borne by a patri- 


otic and honest people, we should add as little 


to them as possible. 
I do not propose to discuss in this connee- 


tion the question of the removal of the national | 


capital; I prefer to put my opposition to these 
expenditures upon the broad ground of econ- 
omy alone. I will say, however, that if those 
who advocate these expenditures believe that 
the erection of another public building here 
will change public sentiment upcn that subject 
in any degree, they are mistaken. An attempt 
in this manner to forestall public sentiment 
willbe a failure. It will more probably result 
in an increased agitation of the question. 
Whenever the people of the United States 
make up their minds, as I think they will ere 
long do, that the capital should be removed to 
a central locality, a building or two more or 
less in this city will not prevent the consum- 
mation of their wishes. 

I trust, sir, that the amendments to which I 
have referred, and all others which are similar 
in their nature, may be non-concurred in, and 
that the House will insist upon and firmly 
adhere to its position. 


Legislative, ete., Appropriation Bill. 


REMARKS OF HON. JOHN BEATTY, 
: OF ONIO, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 11, 1870, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 974) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses 

of the Government for the year ending June 30, 1871. 

Mr. BEATTY. Mr. Speaker, on the 18th 
of January last, when the House had under 
consideration the bill for the transfer of the 
Philadelphia navy-yard to League Island, the 
able chairman of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations [Mr. Dawes] made an earnest and elo- 
quent appeal to gentlemen on this floor to 
assist him in lopping off unnecessary expenses 
and reducing appropriations to the lowest pos- 
sible amount. The House responded favorably 
to this request, and seconded the efforts of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts in this work 
of economy, while the people of the entire 
country approved his speech and applauded 
that independence and fearlessness of spirit 
which did not hesitate to expose and condemn 
the errors of his own party, painful and morti- 
fying as the task was, in order to prevent like 
errors in the future. 

We were told then that we could expect no 
help in this work of retrenchment from the 
other end of the Capitol, and that whatever 
was accomplished in this direction must be 
done by the House. The correctness of that 
statement is unfortunately established by the 
bill before us, which has been returned by the 
Senate loaded down with increased appropria- 
tions for old objects and large appropriations 


for new; appropriations so largely increased, | 
and many of them for purposes so unnecessary, 


that we are constrained to believe that to that 
grave and reverend body ‘‘the appropriation 
of money is the most gratifying employment in 
the world.” 


Economy has been so often the theme of the 
politician and the demagogue that our constit- 
uents have, perhaps, good reason to suspect 
whenever this subject is broached that it is 
either the prelude to a demand for the extrav- 
agant expenditure of public money or a bid 
for the votes of honest men. The changes 
have also been rung on it so frequently in this 
House by men whose constitutional stinginess 
leads them to oppose expenditures for even 
necessary objects, that many gentlemen of lib- 
eral ideas and generous instincts have, I fear, 
come to regard the very word ‘economy’? with 
a feeling of contempt. The subject has got into 
disrepute, has been belittled and disgraced by 
being put to unworthy uses. I desire to say, 
therefore, that in considering the action of the 
Senate in connection with this bill, I am, I 
trust, influenced by that higher and truer no- 
tion of economy, which rejectsalike the niggard- 
liness of the miser and the senseless extrav- 
agance of the spendthrift, and rests upon that 
middle .ground where honor, sccurity, and 
thrift may be maintained. True economy, I 
apprehend, demands that whatever is necessary 
to do should be done well, and may justify, 
nay, demand large appropriations, while it 
may also be defied and outraged by very small 
expenditures. 

The majority of thi$ House when consider- 
ing this bill were, I believe, actuated by an 
honest desire to make such liberal appropria- 
tions for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government ascomported with 
the dignity of a great nation; they scrutinized 
closely the various estimates presented, with a 
view simply to granting all that was necessary 
and no more. it did not occur to us that this 
was a proper time to add to the number of 
Government employés, or to increase the sala- 
ries of officers, or to send expeditions to remote 
and undiscovered sections of the globe, or to 
enter upon any work involving the expenditure 
of large sums of money that might be post- 
poned without detriment to the public service. 
We were conscious that the country had but 
recently been engaged in a great war; that the 
nation was bending beneath an enormous load 
of debt ; that our people were groaning under 
a system of taxation which penetrated the low- 
liest cabin, and levied contributions fróm the 
beggar as well as the millionaire; that labor 
was in too many sections but poorly paid, and 
that industry was crying aloud for relief. 

We knew that the men who gave us official 
life were demanding a reduction of expendi- 
tures, and we did not dare turn a deaf ear to their 
timely and reasonable commands. We hoped 
Senators would respond in the same spirit and 
with the same alacrity to this prevailing and pre- 
dominant desire of our constituents for retrench- 
mentand reform ; but, unfortunately, they have 
not. They propose to increase the salaries 
of employés about this Capitol; they propose 
to increase the pay of the Capitol police; they 
propose to increase the compensation of sec- 
retaries, clerks, and assistants in the Treasury 
and other Departments of the Government; 
they propose to raise the salaries of the judges 
of the Supreme Court from $6,000 to $10,000, 
and add fifty per cent. to the salaries of the 
jadges of the circuit courts. In short, they 
propose to make a total increase of salaries 
amounting to over half a million dollars per 
annum. They propose to go further, and appro- 
priate $500,000 to begin work on a building 
for the accommodation of the State, Navy, and 
War Departments—an edifice which will cost 
$6,000,600 to complete ; they propose to pro- 
vide the entering wedge for an appropriation 
of $2,000,000 for the extension and adornment 
of the Capitol grounds, and cap the climax of 
their extravagant legislation by a proposition 
to appropriate $100,000, and the requisite num- 
ber of United States vessels, to go in search 
of the north pole! 


At the risk of being reminded that ‘small 
ideas and a great empire go ill together,” I 
submit that this is not the time to increase sala- 
ries, build temples, purchase and adorn squares 
for the gratification of the eye, or fit out expe- 
ditions for voyages of discovery. There are 
humbler and more necessary objects demand- 
ing our care. The tax-paying farmers, mechan- 
ics, and humble laborers of the land. should 
have our first attention, for they are the pro- 
ducers of our wealth and. the bulwark of our 
safety. Liberal provisions, I grant, should be 
made for the maintenance of the honor and 
dignity of the nation ; but, on the otber hand, 
I hold that ostentatious display should be 
avoided, not only because it tends to exhaust 
the Treasury, but because it is an indication 
of corruption and weakness. It is the wealth 
and power that we possess that secures against 
insult and unjust exactions, and not the wealth 
and power we have frittered away. The ser- 
vants of the Republic, whether civil or mili- 
tary, should receive fair compensation, but they 
should be required to render honest service. 
Republican simplicity and rigid exactness in 
the administration of public affairs should be 
the rule, not the exception.: 

The sacred debt due to the disabled soldiers 
and sailors, and to the families of those who 
fell in the country’s defense, should be paid to 
the uttermost farthing, and every obligation of 
the Government cheerfully met according to 
the letter and spirit of the contract. Yet, it 
should be borne in mind that the money re- 
quired for these purposes, and for every other 
purpose for which public money may be 
expended, comes largely from those who labor 
hard, live sparingly, and are compelled to 
practice in private life the most rigid economy. 
They have therefore no money to throw away 
on idle or unnecessary officers; on useless 
edifices, or greedy speculators. The public 
treasure, which we distribute by our appro- 
priation bills, represents to some extent the 
aggregate of their hard-earned contributio ns 
to the nation’s support, and should be guard- 
ed-by us as vigilantly as they watch over the 
private purse. 

Weare rapidly approaching specie payments. 
The power and value of our currency has in- 
creased fifty per cent. since the war, and all the 
necessaries and luxuries of life have dimin- 
ished in the same ratio, The profits of the 
farmer, mechanic, and laborer have receded to 
the old level. A million soldiers have laid 
down the musket and reénforced the workers 
in all industries and professions, and the result 
is a great reduction of salaries all over the 
country. I insist, therefore, that this is not the 
proper time to increase the pay of Government 
employés or double the salaries of judges whose 
term of office is for life, and for whose retire- 
ment in old age Congress has already made 
ample provision. 

lt is, I repeat, not only not the proper time 
to do it, but itis absolutely wrong to doit; and 
if this House consents it will violate the solemn 
pledges made by us to the people in resolu- 
tions of every convention, and reiterated in 
every school district of the land. 

The building which the Senate proposes 
to commence, and toward which it appro- 
priates $500,000 is designed to accommo- 
date ultimately the State, War, and Navy 
Departments. It will, when completed, cost 
not less than $6,000,000, and if we concur in 
the Senate amendments to this bill, we agree 
substantially to enter upon a work at this 
time which will increase the national debt or 
the national taxes to that extent. The War 
and Navy Departments are now very well pro- 
vided for in buildings erected especially for 
their use. ‘The State Department, at moder- 
ate rent, occupies a building owned by private 
parties. It will be weil at the proper time to 
erect a permanent and suitable building for 
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this Department, and under favorable circum- 
stances:'I might not. feel inclined to oppose 
the construction of. even the maguificent edi- 
fice proposed by the Senate; but we.can. do 
withoutit for the present, just as we have done 
without it in the past; and, in view of our im- 
mense debt and onerous taxes, this is of all 
times the -most: unfavorable for beginning such 
a work, : 

Still greater objections might be urged against 
the proposition to extend the Capitol grounds 
by purchasing squares numbered 687 and 688. 
This improvement would cost in the end not 
less than $2,000,000 ; there is no present or 
pressing necessity for it. It would, it is true, 
add greatly to the beauty of the surroundings 
of the Capitol, but the Government when out 
ofdebt and able to maketheimprovement failed 
to do so. It may be done in the future if 
thought desirable ; just now it would be far bet- 
ter, m my opinion, to use money which the 
contemplated addition to the Capitol grounds 
would cost to sustain the national credit by 
paying asmall portion of the national debt, and 
better still to leave it in the hands of the tax- 
payers for use in their private business. 

The proposition to send out one or more 
expeditions toward the north pole contemplates 
a much larger expenditure than the proposed 
appropriation of $100,000 will cover. It is 
intended todetail public officers and Govern- 
ment vessels. for the enterprise. ‘Lhese ves- 
sels must be fitted out for a voyago of years in 
duration, and would necessarily return from 
such an expedition worn and comparatively 
worthless. The salaries of the officers and 
crews must be paid during the whole time, and 
the entire cost of the expedition would cxeced 
$1,000,000, and probably reach $2,000,000, 
Tho country, I submit, is doing very well with- 
out any definite knowledge in reference to the 
north pole. 

lt may be that our speculations on this sub- 
ject are preferable to an absoluto knowledge 
of the facts; at any rate, the north pole will 
keep, and until the Senators who favor the pro- 
ject aro ready to accompany the expedition 
1 shall decline to vote for the appropriation 
asked. It might, indeed, afford some small 
gratification to them to know that somewhere 
on God's footstool there is a region more frigid, 
barren, inhospitable, and worthless than the 
territory of: Alaska, for which they paid 
$7,000,000 in ‘gold; but I beg to assure them 
the information would yield no gleam of satis- 
faction’ to the tax-payers of the country who 
furnished the money. 


Fifteenth Amendment. 


SPEECH OF HON. EUGENE CASSERLY, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
in one SENATE ov run UNITED STATES, 
May 20, 1870, 

The Senate having under consideration tho bill 
(i, R. No. 1203) to enforce the right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in the several States of this 
Union, who have hitherto been donied that right on 
xecount of race, color, or previous condition of serv- 
itude, and tho Senate bill (S. No. 810) for the same 
purpose 


Mr. CASSERLY said: 


Mr. Presipenr: By this morning's Globe I | 


see that. among the many friendly acts for 
which J am indebted to the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. THURMAN] I must count a statement made 
by him in the Senate yesterday that I intended 
to speak upon the two bills from the Senate 
and the House to enforce the-fifteenth amend- 
ment. I had not yesterday. any settled pur- 
pose of the sort. The condition of my health 
and of my voice was not then, and is not now, 
such as to warrant the attempt on my part to 
address the Berate at any length. Hence, 


though I feel myself somewhat engaged by the 
promise made on my behalf by my friend from 
Ohio, I should not venture to speak to-day 
but that I desire to present, in respect to these 
bills, one view which I have not yet heard, 
which seems to me unanswerable, and which, 
if so regarded by the Senate, must control its 
action upon them. If before. presenting that 
view I shall enter somewhat into a general dis- 
cussion of both bills before us, it will be for 
the purpose of preparing the way for the prin- 
cipal view. 

The pending bills are, I believe, the first 
likely to resultin a law of Congress which have 
come up for discussion under any of the three 
constitutional amendments since the war. They 
involve questions that are new, grave, and diffi- 
cult. For that reason I have been gratified to 
observe the disposition shown by the majority 
of the Senate to consider them fully and thor- 
oughly. When the Senator from Nevada [ Mr. 
Stewart] who has the Senate bill in charge 
announced, when he first succeeded in getting 
his bill betore the Senate, that he designed to 
bring it to a vote the same day before adjourn- 
ment, and called upon the majority in this 
Chamber to sustain him,—I contess that, con- 
sidering the great novelty, importance, and 
difficulty of his bill, I was filled with emotions 
which, had I expressed’ them at the time, I 
should have had difficulty in expressing in 
language entirely parliamentary. It soon be- 
came manifest, however, that the Senator from 
Nevada in his most extraordinary demand did 
not represent his political associates in this 
body. As we saw one after another of the 
leaders of the dominant party here urge objec- 
tions, pointed and unanswerable, to the Sen- 
ator’s bill, the minority here might well hope 
that if we were to have legislation under ‘the 
fifteenth amendment we should have it better 
considered, better adapted to legitimate ends, 
much better calculated to preserve the peace 
of the country, than anything which could be 
forced through suddenly without any fit dis- 
cussion, at a single session, as demanded by 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The Senate bill, as amended by the Judiciary 
Committee, is that principally pressed bere. I 
propose to show that in its leading features it 
is most unusual, oppressive, and dangerous, 
and that it is called for by no public necessity. 

A. measure which is both mischievous and 
unnecessary should have the clearest warrant 
in the Constitution. I shall therefore aim 
further to show that the bill is largely if not 
wholly unauthorized by the fifteenth amend- 
ment, which it purports to enforce. This last 
is the view which it is the principal object of 
my remarks to preseut. 

The details of the Senate bill have been so 
thoroughly discussed by the Senators who have 
preceded me, especially the Senator from Ohio, 
[Mr. Tnurman,] that I shall speak only of a 
few features that strike me with most force. 

It commences in section three with a general 
assault on the laws of the States for the regis- 
tration of voters. There are differences of 
opinioj asto whatis agood registration system, 
My own judgment is that those States which 
have adopted the principle in registration that 
the right and the opportunity to be registered 
shall be carried on the simplest terms to every 
man’s door by the officers of the law have the 
best system, 

But whatever may be said for or against the 
different systems of registration in the States, 
no one can doubt that upon the whole some 
system of registration is demanded by the con- 
victions of the great majority of the people of 
the country, as supplying the only practicable 
guard, especially in great. cities, against frauds 
which corrupt and nullify popular elections. 
if there be any party in the country which 
more than another has, at least in words, bean 
the friend of registration as a system it is the 


party which now rules this Senate. Therefore 
do I confess my great surprise that among the 
first assaults which this bill makes upon the 
whole system of rights, liberties, and laws 
already established in the country in reference 
to elections, is an assault upon the State laws 
of registration. It pcrmits and encourages any 
person and any number of persons, ignorant, 
weak, or wicked, to set at naught and over- 
throw the registration system of any State, It 
leaves it with any man who, upon whatever 
ground, whether well or ill founded, has not 
been allowed to register, whether he has failed 
through hisown error in not going at the right 
time or his perverseness in going at the wrong 
time, or from want of qualifications, or any 
other fault or misfortune of his own—it leaves 
it with every such man, upon his bare affidavit, 
to involve the officer of election who has re- 
fased his vote at the polls for want of registra- 
tion in heavy liabilities both in his person and 
his property. It authorizes every such man, 
upon an ex parte affidavit, in which he is not 
required even to swear that he is a qualified 
voter, to require you, Mr. Président, if you 
were sitting as an officer of election, to receive 
his vote though never registered. If you re- 
fuse, he can have you hauled from your seat at 
the polls to the common jail. He can do that 
to you and to all the other judges at the same 
poll; he can break up the election at that 
poll on the basis of an affidavit, in which he is 
not required to say that he had any right to 
the vote which you denied to him. 

J called the attention of the Senate the other 
day to this most startling provision. I invite 
its serious attention to it again to-day. I do 
so because at that time my friend, the Scnator 
from Vermont, of the Judiciary Committee, 
[Mr. Enmuxns,] notactually, perhaps, but ap- 
parently questioned the accuracy of the view 
which | then suggested. The bill ofthe Judiciary 
Committee is perfectly plain. It provides what 
the affidavit shall contain upon which the judge 
of election shall receive the unregistered vote, 
or be arrested and dragged out of his seat. It 
says it shall be an affidavit “stating such 
offer,” that is, his offer to be registered, ‘and 
the time and place thereof, and the name of 
the officer or person whose duty it was to act 
thereon, and that he was wrongfully prevented 
by such person or oflicer from performing such 
act.” It says this and no more. 

The language, the Senate will observe, is that 
the affidavit shall “state” so and so. Why was 
the word “state” employed? Lawyers under- 
stand perfectly well that between an afidavit 
which is required to ‘state’? something and 
one which is required to “show” something, 
the difference is very great. An affidavit which 
has to “ state’? a good case is good if it follows 
literally the very words of the statute. An 
affidavit which is required to “show” a good 
case must set forth the facts explicitly as they 
are required to be proved in order to make 
out the case on trial. The difference is mani- 
fest. The former aflidavit is a cover for loose 
swearing if not for false swearing. The latter 
furnishes every safeguard possible in ex parte 
proof the other way. 

Loose and dangerous as such an affidavit is, 
the complainant even so is not required to 
‘state’ himself to be a qualified voter. It is 
true, as the Senator from Vermont remarked 
yesterday, that in another part of the section 
the words “ being otherwise qualified’? occur. 
But the Senate will observe, on looking at see- 
tion three, those words have nothing to do with 
what the affidavit at the polls shall contain, 
That affidavit is the statement upon which the 
officer of election must act at his peril. If he 
rejects the vote he may be arrested and taken 
from the polls to jail. “The Senate will readily 
see how impossible it is to.carry on an election 
in any precinct where it is to the interest of 
either party, as it commonly will be, to break 
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it up by the arrest of the board. You can 
have quires of such affidavits made by heated 
partisans about the polls; made by them, too, 
without any deliberateintent of perjury. What 
man who fails to have his vote received at an 
election but considers himself just the most 
aggrieved person in the world? 

Do we not know that there are hardly any 
questions so perplexing as the questions of 
law which constantly arise before boards of 
registration and boards of election? The very 
question of residence, which vexed the Senate 
so long ina recent case, and upon which, in 
my humble judgment, it succeeded most com- 
pletely in reaching the wrong conclusion, is 
often one of the most difficult of questions. 
Yet, difficult as it is, it is constantly arising at 
the registration and at the polls; for residence 
is the stock upon which, by our Jaws, all suf- 
frage is grafted. Under our system a voter 
must have locality. He must be identified by 
residence with the election district or precinct 
in which he offers to vote. 

Who that knows anything of the practical 
workings of popular clections at the polls does 
not know how irritating it is at a great con- 
tested election to have one’s vote rejected? 
A man’s pride and party feeling are up in arms. 
In such a temper many a man is ready to be- 
come the instrument of annoyance to the offi- 
cers who have disfranchised him. He will not 
hesitate to make an affidavit before any one 
of a thousand commissioners throughout the 
whole country, upon which affidavit a warrant 
issues, and upon that warrant the judge of elec- 
tion can be carried from one end of a State to 
the other. 

Then, sir, section four provides— 

That if any person by force, bribery, threats 
intimidation, or otherwise, shall hinder, delay, pre- 
vent, or obstruct, or attempt to hinder, delay, pre- 
vent, or obstruct any citizen from doing any act 
required to qualify him to vote, or from voting at 
any election, 
then said ‘person’ is to come under a 
great number of pains, penalties, and liabili- 
ties. His way of life is beset by civil and 
criminal arrests, trials, convictions, forfeitures, 
penalties, and imprisonments. In a civil 
action he forfeits $500 to the injured party, 
and in a criminal is fined not less than $500 
more, and may be imprisoned from one month 
toayear. The language is: ‘‘that if any per- 
son by force, bribery, threats, intimidation, or 
otherwise,” &e. 

Where was fled the judgment of the Com- 
mittec on the Judiciary when those two words 
got in? “Or otherwise !’’? Imagine a statute 
of murder framed inthe same way. ‘Any 
man who shall willfully, feloniously, and with 
malice prepense, or otherwise, kill a haman 
being shall be guilty of murder.’’ ‘fOr other- 
wisel? Then a man who kills another in law- 
ful self-defense in the direst emergency, when 
his back is at the wall; or in defense of his 
wife’s honor, or his child's honor; or the life 
of his wife or child; or by the most innocent 
accident; is guilty of murder, because he has 
taken life in some way ‘otherwise.”’ Oh, 
what a trap for innocence lurks in “ or other- 
wisel? What a perversion of law-making is 
t or.otherwise!” 


Who is safe under ‘‘or otherwise?’’ If one 


of you Senators should stop on the way to con- | 


verse with a neighbor of whom you had heard 
that he was about to commit the atrocious 
erime of voting the Democratie ticket, and 
undertake to argue him out of if, and if in the 
warmth of the conversation it should so hap- 
pen—for such things have happened—that you 
delay him beyond the time for the closing of 
the polls, whereby he loses his vote, then by 
this extraordinary clause for making anybody 
guilty, and punishing him accordingly, you are 
just as much liable, civilly and criminally, as 
though you had taken him by the collar and 


i 


hustled him away from the poll, so that he lost 
his vote. 

I hope, sir, that before no tribunal on earth, 
and I know that before none in Heaven, will 
there be suffered such a universal drag-net to 
involve us all in guilt and punishment as this 
most extraordinary clause, ‘‘or otherwise,” in 
this bill. 

Then, sir, everywhere throughout the bill 
you find the spawn of that most pestilent crea- 
tare the political informer, hitherto unknown 


4 in this country; certainly unknown as a class 


created and fostered by Government; a class 
accursed of Heaven and execrated upon earth ; 


who always and everywhere are the tools of. 


the oppressor who uses and despises them, and 
are in the worst way the instruments of all the 
worst passions of our fallen nature. 

But there is a lower deep in human degrada- 
tion than the political informer. That deep has 
been fathomed by the Senate bill in the inform- 
er’s prowling attorney, who sets him on, who 
behind the scene pulls the wires of chicane and 
fraud. There is copious provision made for a 
rank growth of that human poison weed, also, 
in the clauses throughout the bill for costs and 
for counsel fees to be allowed by the court for 
the benefit of the informer’s attorney. 

In all cases of civil suit brought by the in- 
former where a recovery is had it is with ‘full 
costs and such allowance for counsel fees as 
the court shall deem just.” There is no limit 
to the allowance, and it may be as large as the 
recovery, which is fixed at $500 in each case. 
The ‘ Old Bailey” in London or the ‘‘ Tombs” 
of New York might equal but could never 
surpass the professional vermin of this bill. 
Do you see one of them during the harvest of 
a heated election, following his informer about 
like his shadow, setting him on, showing him 
how to trump up false charges against innocent 
men, how to entangle his unsuspecting neigh- 
bor in the meshes of this act; and then crawl- 
ing into court with case made up between a 
client who is an informer and witnesses of like 
stuff to an inevitable verdict? How elevating 
all this must be in its effect on the morals of 
politics in the United States! 

The Senator from Nevada, [Mr. Srewanr, | 
who has charge of this bill, has found himself 
obliged to make so many changes in it that I 
have to inquire of you, Mr. President, whether 
or not section six has been struck out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not been. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Then I call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that while the bill 
in its scope covers completely the whole opera- 
tion of the election laws of the States in their 
minutest details, this section six, taken with 
other sections in the bill, gives to the courts of 
the United States exclusive jurisdiction of all 
proceedings under the bill. In other words, it 
takes from the State courts and vests in the 
United States courts the entire subject of rights 
and remedies in regard to elections throughout 
the country. Is the Senate prepared for this 
unwarrantable claim of power? See the extent 
of it in practice. There is not a constable in 
the United States who may not put in motion 
the machinery of the Federal courts under it. 
How many officers, great and small, do we elect 
from one end of the Union to the other iu the 
course ofa year? I never have seen it stated 
accurately; but the number must be forty or 
fifty thousand at least. You can have under 
this bill forty or fifty thousand suits annually 
in your Federal courts. Half that number, 


| one fifth that number, would compel you to 


quadruple, to increase fivefold or more the 
number of your district courts, judges, and 
clerks. Are you prepared for that great ex- 
penditure? Do you propose that addition to 
the burdens of the people? 

In the next place, by section seven, the cir- 
cuit courts of the United States and the supe- 


rior courts of the Territories. are authorized, 
without limitation, from time to ‘time, to in- 
crease the number of. their commissioners. 
They may thus create a hundred commissioners 
in one State like New York or Pennsylvania. 
In a hotly-contested election, should this bill 
pass, where the fears and the hopes and the 
animosities of men are aroused to the highest, 
that number of commissioners might be ex- 
ceeded. In this way it is a possible thing that 
you might have a body of commissioners num- 
bering a thousand or fifteen hundred through- 
out the country. 

What more? Why, sir, each one of these 
commissioners is authorized to appoint, also 
without limitation, as many persons as he 
chooses, to execute whatever process he shall 
issue. Now, imagine these commissioners, 
created in the midst of a heated political con- 
test, by hundreds or by thousands, appointing 
in turn under them, up and down the country, 
other officers, also by hundreds and by thou- 
sands, and it makes a condition of things dif- 
ficult for the imagination to deal with. It filly 
the country with a swarm of officials, officers 
specially authorized, appointed, and inspired to 
deal with and to control the elections through- 
out the Union. 

If there could be anything worse, this bill 
has found it. It has found it because it gives 
to this horde of persons—special deputies for 
elections, thus appointed by a swarm of com- 
missioners throughout the country, and who 
may be ten thousand in pumber—the power 
not merely to call upon the bystanders, the 
posse comitatus, but on whatever portion of 
the land or naval forces of the United States 
or of the militia may be necessary in their dis- 
cretion, or in their whim or passion, to enable 
them to execute any warrants in their hands; 
and ‘‘such warrants sball run and be exe- 
cuted by said officers anywhere in the State or 
Territory within which they are issued.” The 
result of all this is that every loose fellow, 
every idler about the marshal’s ofice waiting 
for a job, every hanger-on of a commissioner’s 
office, any bum-bailiff out of this body of ten 
thousand deputies of ten or fifteen hundred 
commissioners, has at his command and in his 
hands during the excitement and passion of a 
great contested election the entire military and 
naval forces of the country to be wielded at 
his will. f 

Was such an abuse in Government ever con- 
templated in the wildest times? Was there 
ever such a caricature of legislation? What 
ruling faction of the fiercest hour of revolution 
ever in history attempted such an enormity, — 
was ever mad cnough to cast loose the tremend- 
ous powers of summary life and death which 
are reposed in the army and navy of a coun- 
try, among a mob of one to five thousand men, 
appointed for the moment, irresponsible, un- 
known, beside themselves with partisan feel- 
ing, bewildered with unwonted power, perhaps 
in great part worthless or vicious men? 

Something like this may occur for the few 
hours that disgrace and afflict humanity in the 
mad tumult of a captured town, given up to 
sack and pillage by an infuriated soldiery. But 
as an exercise of the powers of Government, 
still less of the law-making authority, such a 
thing has never before been heard of. 

I say nothing as to the temptations held out 
to the cupidity of all these officers in the shape 
of excessive fees for ordinary services; such 
as ten dollars for every arrest. These are 
temptations. I care not a straw whether, as 
is said by the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. 
EDMUNDS, | these temptations have a precedent 
in the fugitive slave law. That law never 
allowed Congress to take military possession 
of the elections throughoutthe country. The 
temptations of fees now held out, Í say to the 
Senate seriously, are not i for them as con- 
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seientious men wielding the powers of Govern- 
meént’to-hold out to their fellow-men, of such 
a class'as Ihave described, controlled by such 
passions as rage most during the excitement 
of great party contests; men incapable of self- 
control or of any-high motive of action, as 
most of those thus hastily appointed by these 
hundreds of commissioners must inevitably be. 
Is it a fit thing, I ask. of Senators, to tempt 
such a class of persons’ at every step with ten 
dollars here and ten dollars there, with an 
unlimited right to fees, fees for crossing the 
street, fees for five minutes’ service; the most 
of them to-be paid in any event out of the 
Treasury of the United States on the certificate 
of the judge of the district court, as far as their 
fees are concerned. ‘Their “calling and elec: 
tion’? are made “sure.” I submit to Sen- 
ators that they have no right, not the least, to 
hold out such temptations to abuse their pow- 
ers to the needy and shiftless men who would 
be willing to take appointments from the com- 
missioners. f 

Section eleven authorizes the President to 
order the Federal district judges, for the pur- 
poses of the act, to go to and fro from point 
to point anywhere in their districts. I cannot 
imagine a section so enormous will be suffered 
to stand.. Ishall therefore dispose of it very 
shortly. When, in the New ‘Testament, the 
Centurion intended to signify most emphatic- 
ally the perfect control which he supposed the 
Redeemer of man to have over the subject 
upon which he addressed him he cited his 
own. case. He spoke of himself as being a 
man in authority, who had soldiers under him ; 
that be said to one man “ Go,” and he went; 
to anotber man ‘Come, and he came. By 
allthis he meant to signify the absolute power 
he had overhismen. “Such almost is the con- 
trol which section eleven of this most extraor- 
dinary bill undertakes to give to the Presi- 
dent over a part of the judiciary of the United 
States. 

Dogs any man suppose this is constitutional ? 
Why, sir, ‘appropriate legislation” to enforce 
an amendment means legislation that is adapted 
to enforcing that amendment, and which is 
notin violation of that amendment or. of any 
of the. leading provisions of the Constitution, 
Now, I suppose it will be admitted, even in 
these days when it is so much the habit to bring 
the Constitution into contempt, that if there is 
one thing clear in the Constitution, it is that 
the executive and the judicial and the legia- 
lative branches are all separate and independ- 
ent one of the other, and that the judiciary in 
an especial manner is entirely beyond the bid- 
ding and control of tbe Executive, Yet, under 
section eleven you give tothe President all the 
dominion and control over the district judges, 
short of authorizing him to dictate their decis- 
ions. 

In like manner section twelve of the bill is 
an extraordinary and obvious violation of the 
Constitution, 

Mr. POOL.’ : Will the Senator from Califor- 
nia allow me to make a statement? 

Mr. CASSERLY: | Certainly. 

Mr. POOL, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that sections seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, and twelve of this bill 
are copied from the civil rights bill. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I am discussing tbis bill 
as a bill to enforce the fifteenth amendment, 
The civil rights bill had another object. Yet 
I am surprised to hear that there are such pro- 
visions in that act. “Ido not think anybody 
has ever thought of enforcing them, or ever 
supposed them to be valid or constitutional. 
it certainly cannot be the law, while the Con- 
stitution stands, that a President who is a can- 
didate for reélection, for instance, can sur- 
round the polls at one, or at many, orat all 
the precincts in a particular State, or in any 


number of States, with his soldiers and his 
marines to intimidate the voters and control 
the result. 

Mr. POOL. My only purpose in interrupt- 
ing the Senator was to call his attention to the 
fact that those sections were in the civil rights 
bill. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Well, sir, if those sec- 
tions are from the civil rights bill, as the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina says, then the civil 
rights bill deserves all and more than has ever 
been said against it. : 

But, sir, even ifthe civil rights bill does contain 
such provisions, even if the Congress of the 
United States, under the heats and the exi- 
gencies of a most bitter conflict between itself 
and the ixecutive, did pass such a bill, is it a 
proper thing to repeat that errornow? Does it 
furnish any reason for a second violation of the 
Constitution, and, asevery man must admit, of 
the traditions, usages, and ideas of the Amer- 
ican people in regard to their elections? 

Bat, sir, I shall show presently that this 
whole bill, from the first line to the last, is a 
violation of the fifteenth amendment itself, is 
manifestly and grossly unconstitutional. Jam 
merely discussing now the inherent objections 
to the bill itself, in its tenor and purview. 

Mr. THURMAN. Will my friend allow me 
to interrupt him for a moment? I will say to 
the Senator from North Carolina that he is 
entirely mistaken, There is not one word in 
the civil rights bill on the subject of the right 
to vote. There is not one provision in it 
intended to secure or protect anybody in the 
right to vote. The right to vote is wholly out- 
side of that bil; and every provision in that 
bill is limited to the object and purpose of the 
bill, which is declared in the first section of 
the act; 

“That all persons born in the United States and 
not subject to any foreign Power, exeluding Indians 
not taxed, aro hereby declared to be citizens of the 
United States, and such citizens, of overy raco and 
color, without regard to any previous condition 
of slavery or involuntary servitudo, except as a 
punishment for crimo whercof the party shall have 

cen duly convicted, shall have the same right in 
every Stato and Terricory in the United States to 
make and enforee contracts, to sue, be parties, and 
give evidence, to inherit, purchase, lease, soll, hold, 
and convey real and personal property, and to full 
and equal benefit of all laws and proceedings forthe 
scenrity of person and property as is enjoyed by white 
citizens; and shall be subject to like punishment, 
pains, and ponalties, and to none other, any law, 
statuto, ordinance, regulation, or custom to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 

lt deals simply with rights of life, liberty, 
person, property. It does not touch political 
rights at all, has nothing in the world to do 
with the elective franchise. It was passed be- 
fore the fifteenth amendment became any part 
of the Constitution, and could not have any 
reference whatsoever to the elective franchise. 
Every other section in the bill is simply to give 
effect to that first section, so that there is noth- 
ing whatever in this bill that. has any applica- 
tion or similitude even to this twelfth section, 
which authorizes the President to substitute 
his officers of the Army as judges of election 
instead of those provided by law. 

Mr. POOL, = 1f the Senator from California 
will allow me to reply to what the Senator from 
Ohio says, I shall be obliged to him. Asa 
matter of course I did not mean to intimate 
that the right to-vote or anything about suffrage 
was in the civil rights bill. I meant merely to 
say that certain rights secured in that bill were 
to be enforced by certain machinery, and a 
part of that machinery was the appointment 
of all these commissioners, about which the 
Senator from California spoke. Another part 
of the machinery was taking a judge from the 
circuitand sending him wherever the President 
pleased, to which the Senator from Ohio ob- 
jected yesterday. Another part of it was using 
the Army and Navy ofthe United States and 
the militia for the purpose of carrying into 


effect what was secured in the civil rights bill. 
Hereisa political right, granted by the fifteenth 
amendment, which we propose now to have 
carried into execution, and the very same ma- 
chinery is adopted. _ 

Mr. THURMAN. But does my friend from 
North Carolina suppose that the same ma- 
chinery is adapted to every possible case? Has 
he found a universal catholicon for all diseases, 
so that you can give precisely the same pill, no 
matter what ails the patient? 

Mr. POOL. I have known some pills so 
good that they cured more diseases than one. 
Lhe Senate committee seem to have thought 
the machinery of the civil rights bill a very 
good pill for this case ; and I ask the Senator 
from California why it is notas good here as 
it was there? 

Mr. CASSERLY. I, too, have known 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the honorable Senator 
allow me to read a clause from an act of Con- 
gress passed in 3865? 

Mr. CASSERLY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS. A law passed in 1865 pro- 
vides— 

“That it shall not be lawful for any military or 
naval officer of the United States, or other person 
eugaged in the civil, military, or naval service of the 
United States, to order, bring, keep, or have under 
his authority or controi, any troops or armed menat 
the place where any general or special cieetion is 
held in any State of the United States of Amoriea, 
unless it shall be unecessary to repel the armed ene- 
mics of the United States, or to keep the peace at the 
polls; and that it shall not be lawful for any otticer 
of tho Army or Navy of the United States to prescribe 
or fix, or attempt to prescribe or fix, by proclamation, 
order, or otherwise, the qualifications of voters in any 
State of the United States of America, orin any man- 
ner to interfere with the freedom of any election in 
any State, or with the exercise of tho free right of 
sultrago in any State of the United States; any otli- 
cer of tho Army or Navy of the United States, or 
other person engaged in tho civil, military, or naval 
service of the United States, who violates this section 
of this act, shall, for every such offense, be Liable to 
indictment as for a misdemeanor in any court of the 
United States having jurisdiction to hear, try, aod 
determine cases of misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall pay a fine not exceeding $5,000, and sut- 
fer imprisonment in tue penitentiary not less than 
three mouths nor more than five years, at the discre- 
tion of the court trying the swane; aud any person 
convicted as aforesaid shall, moreover, be disquali- 
fied from holding any office of honor, profit, or trust, 
under the Government of the United staves,” 


Mr, CASSISRLY. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN, Lask the Senator to allow 
the Senate to determine whether whey will have 
a recess to-night. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Iwould rather close my 
remarks lirst; I shall be through presently. A, 
motion for a recess will lead to a debate, and, 
as | have nothing written, it disturbs very much 
the thread of my discourse to have a debate 
spring up between four or five Senators, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Nys in 
the chair.) ‘The Senator from California is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CASSERLY. The Senator from North 
Carolina seems to think that because Congress 
passed a bad law in 1866 it should pass another 
equally bad now. ‘True, the subject-matter 
is different. ‘Lhe Senator, however, seems to 
think that the congressional doctors have dis- 
covered a pill that isa universal panacea—a 
general remedy for all diseases in the body- 
politic. Ihave heard of doctors who did not 
like to take their own medicine, and I fancy 
this sort of pill is just the medicine which the 
congressional doctors would not take them- 
selves. Then we have heard of purges that 
kill the patient; and perhaps this pill, if thor- 
oughly administered as designed by the Judi- 
ciary Committee, might have that unfortunate 
effect. Ifthere is a disposition to repeat former 
legislation, why not repeat the good legisla- 
tion of 1865, in the act jast read by my friend 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Davis,] rather. than the 
unconstitutional and. already obsolete legisla- 
tion of 1866 and 1867? f 

But, sir, I was about to call attention to the 
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closing section, the last act'of this legislative 
melo-drama. For fear that the ground had not 
been sufficiently covered, that there were not 
enough of pains, of penalties, of fines, of im- 
prisonments, of affidavits, of swearing back 
and forth, of arrests, of informers, of inform- 
ers’ attorneys, of commissioners by the hun- 
dyed and their bailiffs by thousands with power 
to employ the Army and Navy of the United 
States and the militia of the States ad libitum, 
at ‘their own sweet will;’’ besides all this, to 
cover everything, to include anything that might 
be left out, here is a general provision by way 
of grand finale: 

“That it shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States, or such person as he may empower 
for that purpose, to employ such part of the land or 
naval forces of the United States or of the militia, 
as shall be deemed necessary to prevent the viola- 
tion and enforce the due execution of this act.” 

Serious though the subject is, it is difficult 
to repress a smile in reading such a section. 
t It shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States, or such persons as he may em- 
power for that purpose.” Any person—civil, 
military, naval, high, low, official, unofficial— 
he may choose. Why, sir, under that sec- 
tion the President of the United States might 
so ‘empower’ any Senator, say the Senator 
from Nevada, [Mr. Srewart.] Then would 
we see that Senator putting off his senatorial 
robes, and ‘‘ employing the Army and Navy 
of the United States,” with the same ardor 
he has shown in passing this bill, scour the 
Pacific coast in search of recusant Democrats 
and impenitent copperheads, who might be 
accused of something under the many provis- 
ions of this act, and cast them into the deepest 
dungeons until after the election ; and not only 
them, but those who are worse than Democrats 
or copperheads, bolting Republicans; Repub- 
licans who might be suspected of being suspi- 
cious, because they dare to look for some gleam 
of mercy after so much vengeance; who scan 
ihe political sky with anxious eyes, watching 
for a ray of light in all its dark expanse, some 
beam of hope to the oppressed and the disfran- 
chised throughout the southern land. Those, 
too, the Senator, with the Army and the Navy, 
the horse, foot, artillery, and marines at his 
back, himself all the while terrible as Mars, 
would have a right to hunt up, by day or by 
night, and to consign them to close imprison- 
ment to receive condign punishment for their 
manifold offenses. 

Seriously, Senators, where do yeu get the 
power to authorize the President of the United 
State to devolve upon any person or persons 
the authority so to employ the Army and Navy 
of the United States? 

You may search the Constitution in vain for 
it, It is not in the letter nor the spirit of the 
instrument. It is not in the reason of the 
thing. As well might you say that he could 
delegate the veto power to anybody he might 
appoint; as well say that he could delegate 
his power of nomination. His power as Com- 
mander-in- Chief is precisely like those powers ; 
itis a great power under the Constitution, con- 
fided to him as President. He must exercise 
it himself. True, he can have generals and 
admirals under him; but itis as his officers, to 
execute his orders. 


under him, 

The largeness of the language is another 
objection to the section: ‘‘ as shall be deemed 
necessary to prevent the violation and enforce 
the due execution of thisact.’’ Thatmay mean, 
to‘‘carry the election,” and it is broad enough 
to mean it. In the hands of an unscrupulous 
President, a candidate for reélection, that 
is what it comes to—to control the vote, to 
carry the election. Nothing is easier. The 
mere presence of a great military force is suffi- 
cient, without an overt act. lingland once 
had a judge whose name was Jeffreys. 


. amendment. 


They do not employ the || 
Army and Navy; buthe, through them acting | 


His | 


name is execrable forever. Ireland had a judge 
more execrable than Jeffreys; because, though 
living in an age which was better than the age 
of Jeffreys, he displayed all the atrocities of 
Jeffreys, without any of his abilities. His title 
by which he is best remembered was Norbury. 
While he lived to cumber the earth he was the 
scorn of the cruel Government that used him, 
and his memory has been detested by the mass of 
bis countrymen and defended by none since his 
death. Hehad an evil prominence among the 
actors of that time of horror in his own hapless 
land, and ofindelible dishonorto England, atthe 
close of the last century ; when the English Gov- 
ernment was crushing out in blood and terror 
the last convulsive motions of a conquered 
rebellion. The least of the atrocities that ran 
riot in Ireland was the systematic control of 
the elections by the Government by military 
force. About that period our Irish judge was 
dining with a company of English judges in 
London. The conversation turned on the pro 
ceedings of the military ai the elections in ire- 
land. He spoke with glee of the large bodies 
of horse and foot that were employed at those 
elections. The Englishmen, who in the worst 
days in their own land for at least a century 
and a half had known of no such things, were 
astonished. One of them exclaimed to the Irish 
judge, ‘‘You surely do not mean to say that 
the military interfere in the elections.’ “ Well, 
my lord,” replied the other with a chuckle, 
t F do not know what you call ‘interfering in 
the elections ;’ all I know is that we find the 
soldiers mighty good lookers-on.’’ There is 
the enormity of the military feature of your bill. 
From the moment you employ your Army and 
Navy at any election its freedom is gone; it 
has passed into the control of the powers that 
be. Though your forces do nothing, they are 
‘ good lookers-on!’’? Nothing can prevent it. 
By their bare presence you intimidate the 
weak, you inflame the violent, you bring about 
in effect astate of martial law at the election in 
which opposition is paralyzed and the admin- 
istration has everything its own way. 

Such, sir, in a general way, are some of the 


unexampled, unconstitutional, and mischievous | 
j 


features of the Senate bill. 

I come next to consider what is the necessity 
forsuchabill. Is there the least in the world? 
This question always arises when a new law is 
proposed. What is the necessity; is it called 
for? This inquiry becomes the more pressing 
if the law is unexampled in its features; and 
bristles all over with unusual pains and penal- 
ties, liabilities and offenses, with proceedings 
unknown to the Jaw, common or statutory. 
Such is the bill of the Senator from Nevada. 
Is there the least justification, or even excuse, 
for it? 

Senators of the dominant party must them- 
selves have been surprised by the general 
acquiescence of the political party to which I 
belong, throughout the country, without a seri- 
ous exception, in the workings of the fifteenth 
ĮI say `‘ without a serious excep- 
tion,’ and I challenge denial. The most 
bitter partisans of the Republican press, who 
still keep up unabated the worst violence and 
rancor of the war——— 

Mr. STEWART. WilltheSenatorallowme? 

Mr. CASSERLY. I mast decline to yield. 


I allowed the Senator, before I began to speak, | 
awhile ago to speak a few words, as he said, | 


in reply to the Senator from Oregon, [Mr. 
WitiaMs,] and he wandered off into a new 
field of discussion on the Chinese question. 
My voice will not last as well as usual, and J 
must husband it. 

I say, sir, that there was no serious excep- 
tion to the acquiescence of the Democratic party 
throughout the country, north, south, east, or 


| west, in the operation of the fifteenth amend- 


ment. I admit there may have been, here and 
there, at some polls some officer who, hesitating 


between the severe penal provisions of the State 
law as it stood and the question how far that 
law was overruled by this amendment, may have 
declined to receive the votes of colored per- 
sons. We have been told in this body of pre: 
cisely one such case—I refer to the case’ in 
Ohio—and no more, out of the thousands of 
voting places in the different States of the 
Union. In my own State I have heard of a 
single case besides, where a county judge in ù 
southern county decided, upon a proceeding 
before him to compel the registration of black 
voters, that until legislation by Congress the 
fifteenth amendment did not operate ipso facto 
to annul the registration law of the State, That 
is the only opposition, if opposition it can be 
called, to the fifteenth amendment in Califor- 
nia which has been persisted in. At first there 
were some adverse official opinions published ; 
bat these have since been withdrawn, or treated 
as though they had been by the officers of regis- 
tration and of election in all the counties of 
the State except the one mentioned, so far as 
I have seen. 

1 said a while ago that not the most distem- 
pered partisan among the journalists of the 
Radical party has pretended anything to the 
contrary. Some of them have had the candor 
to confess and applaud the conduct of the 
Democratie party in this particular. Ag one 
such case, I refer to a newspaper published in 
this city. I refer to it because its article sums 
up all the principal news at that time, and 
because it happens to be the only article I have 
preserved of the many I have seen in the news- 
papers. I speak of the Chronicle of this city, 
a journal which, I presume, will not be accused 
of any undue leanings toward Democracy or 
Conservatism. That paper, of April 8, 1870, 
referring to what had taken place in Maryland 
and in New Jersey, both Democratic States, 
and at several elections in Ohio, sums up the 
whole situation in these words, to which Í beg 
the attention of the Senate, and especially of 
those Senators who imagine there is some neces: 
sity for the oppressive and uuprecedented penal 
and coercive provisions of the bill of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada: 

“Thereare, indeed, no serious exceptions to to the 
rule. ‘the revolution is complete, The colored man 
no longer votes in any section under the protection 
of the bayonet. He is sovereign in his own right 
all around the circtc. The complaint that his bal- 
lot has béen forced on the South is hushed by his 
respectful and almost cordial recognition by the 
Democracy of the North.” 

I cite this language, not merely because it is 
the testimony of a Radical journal, but because 
it is testimony according to the facts. But that 
is not all. In Maryland there is, I understand, 
not one Republican in the Legislature; it is 
unanimously Democratic. In that Legislature 
steps were promptly taken to conform the 
legislation of the State to the requirements of 
the fifteenth amendment. A bill providing for 
the election of local officers in a county con- 
tained the usual word “white,” as it passed 
the Legislature. It was on that ground vetoed 
by the Governor, also a Democrat, and bis 
veto was sustained with substantial, if not 
entire unanimity. In Democratic Kentucky, 
where, it anywhere, if we are to credit a tithe 


‘of the statements made here by Senators 


within a month, it might be expected that there 
would be objection and obstruction to the 
black vote under the fifteenth amendment,— 
I observe by the dispatch of the Associated 
Press that at the recent election in the Louis- 
ville district to fill a vacaney in Congress, the 
colored people voted en masse for the Repub- 
lican candidate, and voted without the slightes! 
hinderance or molestation. In New York, the 


| last Legislature, Democratic in both branches, 
before adjourning modified the laws of regis- 


tration and election so as to conform them to 


| the fifteenth amendment; and the bills were 


signed bya Democratic Governor. Everywhere 
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there is peaceful acquiescence in the new order 
of things—even. in those quarters where ob- 
struction and disturbance have most been pre- 
dicted, perhaps because they were most desired 
by: our political opponents. 

. While the political horizon is thus calm and 
bright, not a cloud in the sky, why is it that 
the weather-wise pilots of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, under the lead of the Senator from 
Nevada, are in such liaste to force upon the 
country a coercive penal bill, which seems in- 
tended to provide for a general uprising through- 
out the land against the fifteenth amendment, 
or against the bare possibility of such a thing 
in the remote future? In a time of peace, in 
a quiet neighborhood where the laws are ob- 
served and order reigns, does any man go about 
armed with revolver and bowie-knife? The 
man who does so is branded always by the just 
sentiment of an outraged community as a rub- 
fian. Why, then, at a time when the country 
is in a state. of profound quict under the oper- 
ation of the fifteenth amendment, new to all 
and harsh to so many though it be, and while 
all things are moving together as wen of peace 
and good will would desire, why this Senate 


bill, with its cloud of oppressive and incendiary | 


details; its alarming apparatus of pains and 


penalties, of prosecutions and persecutions, of | 


arrestsand imprisonments; its swarm of inform- 
ers and their prowling attorneys; of commis- 
sioners and their bailiffs by the thousands, 
each one of whom may seize any officer of 
election at the polls or any judge of aState court 
on his bench and cast him into the common 
jail? Above all, why these most extraordinary 
provisions for taking the entire military and 
naval power of the country out of the hands 
where alone the Constitution has confided 
them, the hands of the President; and putting 
them into the hands of any loose fellow, any 
hanger-on of the marshal’s office, without busi- 
ness or Character, out of the horde of bailiffs 
appointed by the commissioners amid the 
utmost excitemonts of a contested clection ? 

In no Government in Christendom would a 
committee of a legislative body venture in time 
of perfect peace to recommend such a bill so 
packed with enormities as this bill of the Judi- 
ciary Committee--the more insolence of power 
in its most wanton mood, 

But, sir, ull these are general considerations. 
I regret they have detained me so long from 
the main purpose with which I rose to address 
the Senate. 
notice of Senators a view of the subject which, 
if accepted by them, must control theiraction. 
That view is, that thero is nothing in the G£- 
teenth amendment which under the most liberal 
construction authorizes any of the legislation 
proposed by the bill of the Senate, or any of 
the provisions of the House bill after the first 
section, Iask the attention of Senators to this 
view because I deem it to be vital, I com- 
mence by reading the amendment: 

“Srotion 1. Tho right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States, or by any Stato, on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of sorvitude. 

“Sec, 2. The Congress shalthave power to enforces 
this article by appropriate legistation.” 

In considering the effect of. this amendment 
the first inquiry is, what was its object, what 
was the policy of its adoption? We cannot 
differ as to theanswer. It was the last of three 
amendments promulgated since the war. The 
first-of these, the thirteenth amendment, abol- 
ished slavery. “The fourteenth amendmont 
declared all persoris born or uaturalized in the 
United States to be citizens of the United 
States. ‘The fifteenth amendment forbids the 
United States, or any State, to deny to citizens 
of the United States the right to vote “on 
account of race color, or previous condition of 
servitude.” The thirteenth amendment made 
all persons free. The fourteenth amendment 
conferred citizenship on all native or natural- 


My purpose was to bring to the | 


ized persons, and on all persons equal protec- 
tion beforethelaw. The fifteenth amendment 
is more limited in its language. It merely for- 
bids ‘‘the United States or any State to deny 
or abridge the right of citizens to vote’’—not 
generally, but for a limited class of causes— 
‘fon account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude.” Not all ‘citizens’? are 
protected in “the right to vote,” but only those 
whose right might be ‘abridged or denied ” 
on account of one special class of grounds, 
“race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” This class of groundsis not onlyspecial 
in itself, but it limits the effect of the amend- 
l| ment to a special class of “‘ citizens ;’’ those, 
i| namely, of the negro race, whether previously 
slave or free. 

“The right to vote” of that class of persons 
had been ‘‘denied or abridged” in many, per- 
haps most of the States, and might be again in 
all, Hence there was an evil, real or supposed, 
to be remedied and prevented. There was in 
the country another large class of persons, of 
the white race, natives. of Europe, who though 
declared to be “' citizens” of the United States 
by the fourteenth amendment, had been or wero 
still denied, or at least abridged of “ the right 
l| to vote’? in one or more States, and might be 
in all, on account of nativity or the want of a 
property qualification, or both. By the pecu- 
liar wording of the fifteenth amendment all 
this class was and is excluded from its beno- 
fits. All this makes it quite clear that the 
intent of the fifteenth amendment was single; 
|| to protect one race of people in the country, 
and only one, that known as ‘the colored 
race.” To that class of citizens, therefore, 
its effects ave confined. 

Its operation upon the United States and 
the States, and the powers of Congress under 
it, are of course limited in like manner. 

Another vital consequence follows also. The 
control of the subject of the suffrage remains 
in the States full and uncontrolled, as it was 
|| before the fifteenth amendment, except only 
| that they shall not “abridge or deny the right to 
vote”? to pereons of the African race on account 
of their “race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude’? This will be apparent from a few 
considerations. Before the fifteenth amend- 
ment the control of the whole subject of suf: 
frage had been conceded to and exercised by 
the States, under the Constitution, from the 
foundation of the Government. It was a right 
peculiarly cherished by the people of the States. 
Lhe Republican party fully and solemnly recog- 
nized and affirmed all this, not once, but often ; 
but most clearly and with the greatest binding 
force at its last presidential convention, though 
it limited the declaration to those States which 
| did not go into secession. The language was 
that ‘‘the question of suffrage in all the loyal 
States properly belongs to the people of those 
States.” 

We have seen how guarded the amendment 
is in its language, how closely restricted to a 
particular class of “citizens” and of causes 
of abridgment or denial. Except as to that 
class of citizens and causes, the amendment 
leaves the whole subject of suffrage, including 
qualifications of voters, in the control of the 
States as fully as it had been for nearly eighty 
years before the amendment was thought of. 

Ifthe benefits of the amendmentare restricted 
to a particular class of persons its prohibitions 
are also limited in their operation. Again, I 
call attention to the language employed: 

“The right of citizens, &e., to vote shall not be 
abridged or denied by the United States, or by any 
State on account,” &e, 

The prohibition is laid upon ‘the United 
States’ or ‘‘any State.” It is with these, as 
States, that in terms the amendment deals. 


Clearly its primary general operation is toi 
make void any law of the United States or any | 
| constitution or law ofany State which contra- | 


venes its provisions. This has always been 
held with regard to the many prohibitions in 
the Constitution of the United States upon the 
power of the States; as, for example, those 
in article one, section ten: 

“No State shall, &c., coin moncy; emit bills of 
eredit; make anything but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts; pass any, &c., ex post 
Facto law, or law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts,” &o. 3 

This language is identical in legal effect with 
that of the fifteenth amendment: 

“The right, &c., to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States, or by any State,” &e. 

In each case the State is prohibited from 
exercising certain specified powers. 

In the case of State laws “impairing the 
obligation of contracts,” the question has very 
frequently arisen as to the mode of operation 
of the constitutional prohibition. It has always 
been understood that the prohibition operated 
directly upon the State law and made it void, 
The remedy has always been asserted through 
the courts, State or Federal, to the entire satis- 
faction of all parties interested. “Let me re- 
mind Senators thatit has always been left there, 
even in cases where the controversy gave rise 
to great popular excitement. No such tremen- 
dous apparatus of coercion as is now brought 
forward was ever thought of, 

The same remarks apply to laws of the Uni- 
ted States in violation of express constitutional 
prohibitions. J'hey have been disposed of by 
the parties affected through the ordinary reme- 
dial processes of the courts, 

Besides making void all provisions, constitu- 
tional or statutory, that violate it, does the t 
teenth amendment go further? Does it operate 
upon individuals, and authorize Congress to 
pass laws affecting them? The strongest argu- 
ment that it does is found by Senators who so 
affirm in section two of the amendment: 

“ Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation.” 

Bat thisis no argument. It is an effort to 
argue backward. The congressional power to 
enforce is one thing, and is a power to legis- 
late merely. The constitutional provisions to 
be enforced are something entirely different. 
‘They are the principal thing, and mast be found, 
if at all, in the first section of the amendment. 
They furnish the subject and the limit of the 
power to legislate. That power is merely inci- 
dent and executory. lt would exist in Con- 
gress without an express grant, just as muchas 
the power o legislate in execution of the num- 
erous powers given to Congress in section eight 
of article one would exist without the express 
authority at the foot of the section— 

“Fo make all laws which shall bo necessary and 
proper for carrying into. execution the foregoing 
powers,” &e. 

In short, a power in Congress to legislate in 
execution of constitutional provisions never can 
beheld to enlarge those provisions. Otherwise, 
as such a power always exists in Congress, it 
can always be used to enlarge the Constitution. 

The argument is that unless the amendment 
afiects individuals as well as States the power 
to legislate given to Congress has nothing to 
Operate on. itisnotwell founded. The amend- 
ment is in terms a prohibition, and is negative 
merely. Congress may well give to its brief 
words the sanction of positive law, declaring 
fully what provisions of constitutional or stat- 
utory law are void for conflict, It may also 
provide meaus in the Federal courts for the 
more easy and prompt vindication, by the civil 
remedies known to the law, of the rights pro- 
tected by the fifteenth amendment, All this 
would be “appropriate legislation’! under 
section two. : 

But, sir, the subject is new, grave, aud dif- 
cult. Let me concede for ihe argument that 
the amendment authorizes Congress to legislate 
against individuals. What individuals, let me 
ask? Clearly, only those individuals who, as 
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officersunder State laws, judges of election and 
of registration, canvassers, and returning offi- 
cers, for instance, have official relations to the 
State. What more, sir? You may say that 
the State can act only through. her agents, 
that is, her officers; and that under the amend- 
ment you can deal with those agents. But you 
can do this only so far as they can claim to be 
the agents of the State. That is, only so far as, 
being officers of the State, they act under or by 
color of State laws, which ‘deny or abridge the 
right to vote’’ under the fifteenth amendment, 
but no further. If there is no such State law ; 
if, as in Massachusetts, the law has been for a 
long time in accord with the amendment; or if 
it has been changed to conform to it, asin New 
York, then it is nots case of a State acting 
either by a law or by her officers under her law. 
It isa case of a naked trespass by a private 
wronz-doer, of his own mere motion. 

His case is within the jurisdiction of his own 
State, whose laws he has violated. To them 
his correction belongs. To them the remedy 
of the injured person must be left. Congress 
has no authority in such a case. It has noth- 
ing to do with it. It had not before the fif- 
teenth amendment and it has not since. The 
amendment acts upon the State, or, if you will, 
upon the agents and officers of the State acting 
under State authority, It does not act at all 
nor in any way on the case of a private person 
committing a wrong out of his own head, not 
only without any authority from the State but 
in violation of its laws. To say of sucha man’s 
offense that it falls within the scope ofan amend- 
ment Which provides that ‘the right of a citi- 
zen to vote shall not be abridged or denied by 
the United States or by any State,” is an ab- 
surdity in terms. If it is not, and if Congress 
ean legislate for every such wrong, then it fol- 
lows that any ruffian inflamed with drink who 
drives away a colored yoter from the polls in 
the city of New York presents a case of the 


State of New York, despite all her laws in ac- | 


cord with the fifteenth amendment, ‘denying 
the right of a citizen to vote on account of his 
race or color,” within the amendment. 

Can the force of nonsense further go? Yet 
if this is nonsense, as it clearly is, a great part 
of the Senate bill is neither sense nor law; for 
it deals with precisely such cases. An unlaw- 
ful interference by any idle person with a voter 
of African race, may or may not be on account 
of his race. ‘The State law does not aid you 
to ascertain, for it is in the voter's favor, Like 
any other trespass upon a personal right, it is 
a matter for the State jurisdiction, civil or 
criminal, or both, according to the facts. The 
police of the polls and ofthe elections generally, 
against private individuals violating the right 
of colored men to vote, belongs to the States. 
The fifteenth amendment has not given it to 
Congress. Itleavesit where it found it—in the 
States. 

No, sir; except perhaps in the single case of 
a State officer acting under a State constitution 
or law, Congress has acquired no right, under the 
fifteenth amendment, to deal with individuals 
who interfere with the right of voters of Afri- 
can race. You must leave to ihe States the cor- 
rection of all such cases. Youcannot say thata 
State will notdo its duty. The question is asto 
your power to deal with the subject, and not 


as to the supposed shortcomings of the State. ji 


But you have no more right to suppose such a 


thing of a State than you have of the United | 


States. ‘The States and the United States ar 
in precisely the same category by the amend- 
ment. It says: 


“The right, &e., to vote shall not be denied by the 
United States or by any State,” &€. 


Can the United States be trusted to provide 


and enforce the proper remedies, civil and j 


criminal, against disorderly persons within 
Federal jurisdiction who violate the right of 
the citizen of African race to. vote? If the 


United States can be, so can the States. No 
particle of distinction is made between them 
by the amendment. All this is ignored by the 
Senate billin its efforts to grasp a general juris- 
diction over elections in the States, under a 
claim of power to deal with every disorderly 
person who may take it into hishead to molest 
a voter of African race. 

Mr. CARPENTER. -I should like to ask 
my friend from California a question. J wish 
to call his attention to the language of the 
fourteenth amendment, and ask him if, in his 
opinion, that does not authorize the passage 
of this Senate bill? If he will read the first 
three or four lines of that amendment he will 
come to the clause to which Iam calling his 
attention. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I supposed that the bill 
of the Committee on the Judiciary and the 
House bill were both of them bills to enforce 
the fifteenth amendment. Now, one of the 
most distinguished members of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee asks me whether there is not 
enough in the fourteenth amendment to jus- 
tify the Senate bill? Why, sir, have we been 
discussing the Senate bill under a total mis- 
take as to its object, or is this a change of 
front to meet the exigencies of the contest? 
Certainly the Senate bill is nota billto enforce 
the fourteenth amendment; it is a bill to 
enforce the fifteenth amendment. ven if it 
were to enforce the fourteenth amendment, the 
suggestion of the Senator from Wisconsin does 
not help the matter. The first section of the 
fourteenth amendment is as follows; and I ask 
the attention of the Senator and the Senate to 
its language: 

“All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 
they reside. No State shall make orenforce any laws 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, with- 
outdue process of law, nordeny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 

‘fhe fourteenth amendment deals solely with 
the subject of citizenship and its rights, and 
with personal rights. It has nothing to do 
with the right to vote. In its mode of opera- 
tion it differs in no respect from the fifteenth 
amendment. Like that, it deals with the States 
as such: 

“ No State shall make or enforeo any Jaws which 
shall abridge the privileges, &c., of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive any per- 
son of life, &c., nor deny to any person, &c., the equal 
protection of its laws.” 

Compare with this the language of the fif- 
teenth amendment: 

“The right, &e., to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or any State,” &e. 

Both amendments are the same in their 
mode of operation. Both refer expressly to 
States. Both in terms operate on States as 
such. Both deal with the act of a State; with 
the constitution or law of a State; and if you 
will, for the sake of the argument, with an 
officer of the State acting under color of a 
State law or constitution against the prohibi- 
tions of either amendment. Under neither 
amendment has Congress even a color of 
authority to go any further and deal with pri- 
vate individuals violating either amendment 
out of their own heads. Under the fourteenth 
amendment itis extremely plain that the crim- 
inal or illegal acts of a private person ina 
State, in depriving another of his life by mur- 
der, or of his liberty by false imprisonment, 
or of his property by stealing it, all ‘ without 
due process of law,” could never give to Con- 
gress the right to interfere. Otherwise Con- 
gress might take to itself, under pretense of 
enforcing the fourteenth amendment, the entire 
criminal and civil jurisdiction in the States of 
offenses and trespasses against life, liberty, and 
property by private persons acting without any 


_color of State authority. 


All this is perfectly clear under the four- 
teenth amendment; andasthe language of the 
two amendments as to the point in discussion 
is identical in legal effect, it is equally clear as 
to the fifteenth amendment. 

The same construction, therefore, binds you 
as to that amendment. Under. pretense of 
enforcing it you cannot, besides dealing with 
States and the agents and officers of States, 
legislate for the unlawful proceedings of indi- 
viduals having no official character. You can- 
not thus draw to yourselves, əs in a great 
degree you do in this bill, the entire jurisdic- 
tion, civil and criminal, of offenses against the 
right to vote of citizens of the African race, still 
less of citizens of the white race. 

I thank the Senator from Wisconsin for call- 
ing my attention to the fourteenth amendment 
and to the flood of light which it throws upon 
our subject. 

The comparison of the two amendments 
makes my ground as to the fifteenth amend- 
mentimpregnable. Itshows beyond any plausi- 
ble or even rational doubt that the fifteenth 
amendment operates in the manner and to the 
extent I have stated, and not otherwise or fur- 
ther. Primarily it operates on the United 
States and on the States, and makes void any 
law or constitution contrary to its provisions, 
which ave for the protection of citizens of the 
African race in their right to vote. If it oper- 
ates on persons it is only on those who ave 
officers, and hence the agents of the State. Tn 
all other respects the subject of the suffrage 
and the right to it is untouched by the amend- 
ment, and remains as fullyas before within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the States. 

Let me remark, Senators, that when you were 
framing these three amendments, the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth, and intended 
to act upon the individual wrongdoer without 
regard to the State or his relation tothe State, 
you knew how to express that intention. 

‘Thus, the thirteenthamendment is most gen- 
eral in its terms: 

“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States or any place subject to their juris- 
diction.” 

Under this language it might well be con- 
tended not only that State constitutions and 
laws to the contrary are void, but that Con- 
gress may deal with individuals, official or pri- 
vate, who violate the amendment. 

So, also, in the fourteenth amendment, sec- 
tion four: 

“The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incurred 
for payment of pensionsand bounties for services in 
suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not be 
questioned.” 

And, as if to make the distinction for which 
I insist perfectly clear, the amendment in the 
next sentence of the same section deals only 
with the United States and the States, and con- 
fines its operation to them or their officers : 

“But neither the United States nor any State shall 
assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid 
of insurrection or rebellion against the United States, 
orany claim forthe loss or emancipation ofanyslave ; 
but all such debts, obligations, or claimsshall beheld 
illegal and void.” 

It is needless to pursue further the argument 
as to the powers of Congress under the fifteenth 
amendment, and as to what is ‘appropriate 
legislation to enforce its provisions. I leave 
this part of the subject with a single observa- 
tion. That observation is as to the difference 
between legislation by Congress to execute an 
express power exclusive in itself, and legisla- 
tion to enforce a limitation of a general power 
exclusive in the States. In the former case 
Congress may claim a liberal construction in 
aid of its express exclusive power. In the 
latter case the State has a right to restrict Con- 
gress to the very terms of the prohibition. This 


is especially true when the prohibition affects 
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the power of the State over 
the suffrage. ` 

Thig rule of construction is so manifest that 
we seem to weaken itif we cite authority in its 
support. 

This. brings me to say a few words of the 
House bill. Its first section is an improvement 
upon anything in the Senate bill, for it shows 
an intention to conform in a degree to the 
terms and scope of the fifteenth amendment. 
Į will read it: 

That any officer of tho United States, or of any 
State, Territory, or district, and every officer of any 
city, county, town, township, borough, ward, parish, 
or hundred, in any State, Territory, or district, who 
shall by any official act whatever, or by the omission, 
neglect, or refusal to perform any official act of duty 
whatever, whether under color or pretext of any pro- 
vision of any State constitution, or any law of any 
State, Territory, or district whatsoever, or of any 
Jooal, municipal, or other law, rule, or ordinance, 
deny or abridge the right of any citizen of the United 
States to voto, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, atany Jfederal, State, county, 
municipal, or other election, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall be punished by imprisonment of not Jess than 
one year and not oxcoeding three years, or by a fine 
not lesa than $300 nor exceeding $3,000, or both such 
fine and imprisonment, at the discretion of the court. 

The section deals with officers of the United 

tates or of any Siate or political subdivision 
ofa State. Amend it by inserting a few words, 
to include the case of a refusal to register or 
place upon the poll list, or to assess or to allow 
payment of a tax, whenever required before 
voting, and you have in this one section all 
that can with decency be claimed as within the 
power of Congress; all that is necessary to 
enforce the fifteenth amendment. You have 
a law that can be executed, and that is free 
from most of the odious, unheard of, oppress- 
ive details of the Senate bill, Ifthe real pur- 
pose ig to enforce the amendment, why not be 
satished with a simple, intelligible law that 
does not too grossly outrage the ideas, the tra- 
ditions, and the habits of the people? Why 
undertake to force upon them a law that is 
strange, harsh, obscure, irritating; a law which 
by its very severity will defeat itself? It must 
do go, because of the good providence by which 
men are better than bad laws. Thus it is that 
every day the recklessness or the tyranny of 
the law-making power is tempered by the native 
humanity and goodness. of those who admin- 
ister the law, whether as judges, as jurors, or 
as executive officers, through every degree 
of authority. Let us thank Heaven for those 
inborn, inherent equities of the human heart, 
but for which the excesses of Legislatures would 
make government an insufferable torment. 

After the first section, I apprehend, none of 
the House bill is admissible, because as to all 


a subject such as 


the rest it falls more or less into the vice of the | 


Senate bill, by attempting to deal with private 
persons bearing no relation to the State, not 
acting or claiming to act under any law or 
authority ofa State, but under the promptings 
of their own evil passions, and, as the lawyers 
say, of their own mere motion. Ihave already 
shown how utterly unconstitutional aud invalid 
all such legislation is. - I’shall not go over the 
same ground now. Disorderly and violent, such 
persons are notthe State. tis sheer absurdity 
to pretendit. They break the peace of the State; 
they break its order, which ig its. highest law. 
Their hands are raised against. the’ State at 
least as much as they are against the fifteenth 
amendment. Leave them to the State. It 
will maintain her authority and correct them, 
as it has done heretofore from the beginning. 

I have shown you the wonderful general 
acquiescence throughout the country in the 
working of the fifteenth amendment. There 
is, therefore, in the present notbing whatever 
to call for or to excuse the unexampled legisla- 
tion proposed by the Senate bill, and, though 
in. a much less degree, by the House ‘bill. 
Search all the past history of your Govern- 
ment. You will find there no decent pretext 


if 
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for your penal bills. You will find at every 
step the strongest arguments against them. 
Will any Senator gainsay this? 

For more than eighty years you have had in 
the Constitution a great array of prohibitions, 
express or implied, on the powers of the States. 
How have they been observed? It is to the 
honor of the American people,as a law-abiding, 
intelligent people, foremost in the ranks of 
civilization, that almost without a serious ex- 
ception, without one that I now recall, those 
great prohibitions, though trenching often 
upon cherished rights, interests, and convic- 
tions of the people of the States, have been 
observed exactly, cheerfully, with the fullest 
good faith. Now and then, here and there, 
opposition may have shown itself; but on the 
whole the result has ever been as I have stated. 
When or where has any party in the country 
proposed for the enforcement of those prohi- 
bitions the harshest penal legislation by Con- 
gress, such as that now before us? No such 
instance has been mentioned by any Senator. 

By the same law of order which seems intui- 
tively to regulate the movements, great orsmall, 
of American lite, moral, social, and political, 
the movements also of that complex but com- 
plete organism, the States and the United 
States—the States and the people of the 
States moved in harmonious obedience to the 
Constitution. -The power of the State, so far 
asit acted upon subjects within the prohibitions 
of the Constitution, acted to maintain and ex- 
ecutethe prohibitions. If attimes it happened 
that a State made a law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts against the express prohibi- 
tion in the Constitution, or trenching on the 
exclusive power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce against the implied prohibition, the 
State had her courts always open to decide the 
question, if question was made. Whatever the 
decision there or in the courts of the United 
States, it was promptly and peacefully obeyed. 

The history of the constitutional prohibitions 
on the powers of the States, including the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth amendments, is that 
Congress has never felt called on to enact laws 
to enforce the prohibitions ; is that there never 
was any need for such laws. Why commence 
now, and with such laws—laws worse than the 
code of Draco ; for, besides being most harsh, 
they are in defiance of the Constitution, whichis 
your only source of power to make laws at all? 
Whatis the public exigency for such legislation? 
Are the American people so changed from 
what they were ; are they so transformed that 
in the twinkling of an eye they have lost those 
rooted instinctive habits of order, and obedi- 
ence to all the prohibitions, express or implied, 
of the Constitution which have swayed them for 
eighty years? What has happened to them 
that now, for the first time in their history, in 
the midst of peace, they have broken away 
from that allegiance of the heart, that consent 
of the will, which are the great moral forces 
on which our whole system of self-government, 
both in theory and in action, must forever de- 
pend? ‘These are the elements drawn from 
man’s inner nature, first appealed to and em- 
ployed as a power in government by the men 
who framed the fabric of American freedom. 
Upon them you must rely at last for the en- 
forcement of your laws, the observance of your 
Constitution, the maintenance of your Gov- 
ernment; for even the perpetuity of your lib- 
erties! Without them—still more, against 
them—how futile are armies and navies; how 
impotentall the means and appliances of phys- 
ical coercion that despotism ever invented ! 

Whenever, Senators, you refuse to rely on 
the moral forces that live within the breast of 


the American citizen you give up your Amer- | 


ican freedom. Your next step must be, and it 
will be, to a government which, whatever its 
form, will be in fact the most despotic, the 
most expensive, the most oppressive in the 


world. This must be so; because, having cast 
aside the guiding principles of government as 
settled by eighty years experience, your arbi- 
trary sway will have none of the cheeks of 
usage or fear that curb the despotisms of the 
Old World. Ifheretofore your Government has 
been strong at home and formidable abroad ; 
if it has been economical; if it has mastered 
the mightiest tasks of war or peace, it was 
because it stood, firm-set and strong, in the 
unbought allegiance and free consent of your 
people. There you had a reserve of forces 
equal to every emergency. There you found 
your Army and your Navy. Elsewhere yon 
would have looked for them in vain. 

The cardinal difference between free America 
and any despotism that now exists or has ever 
existed, if summed up in the fewest words, 
lies in this: the despot does not trust his peo- 
ple; America trusts hers. Most earnestly do 
I hope that this may ever be true of her. 
But I know it cannot long be true of her 
under a policy of which such laws as that pro- 
posed by the Senate Judiciary Committee are 
a part. Hitherto the Government and the 
institutions of the United States have rested 
upon the internal forces of the conscience, of 
the mind, of the heart, of your people. There 
they have rested steadfast and secure. ‘The 
despot relies on wholly different principles of 
government. He relies not upon the better 
forces of man’s nature, for he knows they are 
not with him or with his government. He 
dares not trust them. He relies upon external 
forces, upon bayonets and cannon, wpon the 
dungeon and the scaffold. These forces are 
as costly as those employed by the American 
system of government are economical; and 
they are infinitely less effective and reliable. 
Every day in this stage of the world’s pro- 
gress they are more and more certain to fail 
the ruler who depends on them in the hour of ` 
his necessity. 

I appeal to the Senators of the majority on 
this floor. Can they take no lesson from the 
experience of otherlands?. Are history and her 
warnings all in vain? IfI have at all compro- 
hended the Senate bill now before us, there is 
more evil than I can show forth in the system 
of legislation on which you are now entering ; 
for, be assured, this is but the first act. Bad 
measures in governmentinevitably compel other 
worse measures to support them. Pause, Sen- 
ators, before you enter upon a policy of admin- 
istration which is not only a departure from 
the whole policy of the country since the Union 
was formed, but is an abandonment of the 
American idea of government. j 

What I said in the beginning I say again in 
the close. ‘Lhere is nothing in the condition 
of the country or the temper of the people 
any where in respectto the fitteenth amendment. 
to justify or excuse the Senate bill. 

When you consider the changes made by the 
amendment in the system of suffrage which 
underlies our institutions; how deep was the 
shock which it gave to the convictions or even 
to the prejudices of a large portion of your 
fellow-citizens ; how profoundly and sincerely 
it was deplored as a breach in the foundations 
of your Government, as at the best a tremen- 
dous experiment of most doubtful issue—when 
you consider all this, Í say it is a fact most hon- 
orable to the great mags of people who opposed 
the amendment, that they gave to it in its very 
first operations an acquiescence so prompt 
and practically so universal. What more over- 
whelming demonstration could you have of the 
inherent, almost instinctive disposition of the 
American people to obey the law; and of all L 
have said when I told you that there was your 
true reliance, your real source of power for 
the enforcement of your Constitution and laws? 

Bat if you are not satistied with all this; if 
to meet a party exigency in this and coming 


i years you must havea statute of Congress, 
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why not have one short, simple, within your 
clear powers, and withal as little as possible 
in conflict with the ideas and traditions of the 
people? Suchalaw would have met slightorno 


oppositionhere. It would enforce itself, without | 


your unheard-of apparatus of pains and pen- 
alties—your Army and Navy at every polling 
place. Why will you insist on an act which in 
its largest operations is clearly unconstitu- 
tional under the Constitution as you yourselves 
have made it by amendment? Is your habit of 
breaking the Constitution so fixed that at the 
first opportunity you hasten to lay violent hands 
upon your own amendment? Like Saturn of 
old you are hungry to devour your own chil- 
dren as soon as they are born. 

I shall not say a word in reply to the speech 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Stewart] 
on the Chinese question in California, made 
by him after I arose, when I yielded to him 
to say a word in reply to the Senator from 
Oregon, [Mr. Wriirams.] That is a question 
of considerable dimensions, which, as even he 
seems to be conscious, is by no means an easy 
one to deal with. I trust that the Senate will 
at this time confine itself to the subject which 
it has before it—the consideration of the bills 
to enforce the fifteenth amendment. If there 
is to be a law for that purpose, then it is very 
clear that the first section of the House biil so 
amended as to provide for the case of registra- 
tion and the listing upon tax and poll lists pre- 
vious to the election, covers everything you 
have any right or color of right to deal witli 
under the fifteenth amendment or the Consti- 
tution; and all and more than is required to 
enforce the amendment in its letter and spirit. 


Harbor and River Appropriations, 


SPEECH OF HON. O. D. CONGER, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In ve House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 18, 1870, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2092) making appropriations 
for the repair, preservation, and completion of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes, for the ycar ending Juno 30, 1871. 
Mr. CONGER. Mr. Speaker, the bill for the 

improvement of the rivers and harbors of the 
United States, and for. the examination and 
survey of new routes of commerce and har- 
borsof refuge, now under consideration, appro- 
priates from the Treasury $3,518,000, distrib- 
uled among thirty-two States, and embracing 
one hundred and thirty public works for either 
improvement or survey, all of which are be- 
lieved by the Committee on Commerce to be 
of sufficient local or national importance to 
justify the expenditure and commend the bill 
io the favorable consideration of Congress and 
the approval of the country. 

The committee during this entire session of 
Congress has devoted its time almost daily to 
the careful consideration of the innumerable 
interests involved in this subject committed to 
its care. They have examined the elaborate 
reports of the engineer department, the res 
olutions of State Legislatures, the recommend- 
ations of commercial conventions, the sug- 
gestions of boards of trade, the memorials 
and petitions of thousands of citizens, the mul- 
titude of bills and resolutions referred to them 
by the House, and have received deputations 
and heard the suggestions of citizens from all 
parts of the country; and if I may be permit- 
ied to mention as an additional evidence of 
their fidelity and the trial of their patience, 
they have been subjected from day to day to 
the urgency of zealous Senators and watchful 
Representatives, whose patriotic vision, like 
“theeyeof one whoslumbers notnorsleeps,”’ 
have watched with commendable keenness over 
the interests of their irnsting constituencies. 


| conclusion is entirely different, 


ate | 
|| rivers and harbors of the United States has | 


I will not presume to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
the committee has made the best or most ad- 
vantageous distribution of the limited amount 
of moneys which the present financial condition 
of the country will suffer to be appropriated 
at this time from the Treasury for the protec- 
tion and extension of our vast ocean and inland 
commerce and navigation; but I will say that 
whatever information and knowledge could be 
acquired by zeal, industry, and patience to 
assist in forming the judgment and arriving 
at conclusions the committee have conscien- 
tiously endeavored to secure; and they submit 
the result of their best endeavor to the House 
and the country. 

The commerce of a nation has in all ages of 
history been the measure of its civilization, 
progress, and power. The distribution of the 
products and industries of the world by land 
and sea, at home and abroad, being within 
the control of any nation, is the sure indica- 
tion of empire and the unerring precursor of 
supremacy. 

Our locality, the genius of our people, the 
expansive character of our iustitutions, the 
universality of our freedom, the traditions of 
our ancestry, the unreluctant homage yielded 
to labor and industry and enterprise, the keen 
inquisitiveness and acquisitiveness of a people 
combined of the best elements and the accumu - 
lated energies of all the civilized nations of 
the earth, the discoveries and appliances of 
the age, and the triumphant progress of a re- 
united people all unite in heralding the approach 
of American supremacy over the American 
continent, and a controlling influence over the 
destinies of the world. 

The restless energies that lately shook the 
foundations of civilized Governments and mar- 
shaled the giant strength of American man- 
hood in the struggle of conflicting opinions 
shall henceforth unite in the more glorious 
emulation of constructing an empire of civil- 
ization, fraternity, and humanity; of extend- 
iug commerce, of ennobling industry, of ad- 
vancing science, of equalizing the advantages 
of wealth, of rendering our vast territory 
accessible to the settlement of our own people 
and to the immigration of the oppressed and 
liberty-loving wanderer from every land and 
from every clime. 

Sir, I cannot doubt the teachings of all past 
history, that commerce, in its more enlarged 
sense, controls the world; nor will I permit 
myself to doubt that the wisdom of our legis- 
lation, the advantages of our locality, and the 
genius of our people will secure to this nation 
that controlling commerce, and that this cen 
tury will realize American supremacy. I find 
some remarks in a new weekly paper, whose 
motto is ‘‘ Upward and Onward,” so much in | 
harmony with my views on this subject, and so 
tersely and happily expressed, that I shall give 
pleasure to the House by a quotation: 

“England can scarcely hope to ever become tho 
supreme Power of the-eastern continent. Russia, 
perhaps, does consider herself in the proper position 
to ultimately absorb Africa and the remainder of 
Europe and Asia. Every movement indicates a gen- 
eral purpose in that direction. No desperate ven- 
tures are made, still no opportunities are lost, and 
from these we judge what her policy is. Russian 
supremacy would bea consistent conclusion could 
the fact of the rapid diffusion of principies, antag- | 
onistic to monarchical, be left out of the question. 
Considered as it necessarily must be, the legitimate 

England is diffus- 
ing her infiuence in every possible direction, but is 
not gaining home strength thereby., Russia is grad- 
ually absorbing the countries adjoining her, while 
all other European countries are cither decaying or 
approaching a popular form of government, The 
United States alone, of all countries of the world, 
has continuous streams of strength flowing to her |; 


heart, which streams are the contributions of nearly (| 38 


every other country of the world to her present | 
inherent strength, and which are their involuntary 
recognitions of supremacy.” } 
Mr. Spesker, the policy of making appro- 
priations from the Treasury for improving the 


been adopted so long, and continued so per- 
sistently with the sanction of Congress and the 
approval of the people, that the few excep- 
tions may be said to prove the rule. This sys- 
tem of national improvement was begun in 
1824, and continued under every administra- 


| tion, with the exception of the term of Pennsyi 


vania’s favorite son, until the present time ; 
although in justice to the record I should state 
that Polk’s administration, by a slight appre: 
priation, barely escaped dividing the honors 


| with President Buchanan. 


The whole amount of money thus appropri 
ated, as near as I have been able to ascertain, 
up to and including, for my purposes, the 
amount in the bill now before the House, is 
about twenty-seven million eight hundred and 
eighty-six thousand and sixteen dollars and 
thirty-one cents, distributed among thirty-three 
States and allotted for survey or improve- 
ments, or both, to over one hundred and fifty 
different rivers, harbors, and public works of 
that description. 

Mr. Speaker, in the following table, which 
I have prepared for the information of the 
House with as much accuracy as the material 
at my disposal would permit, it will be seen 
that very large expenditures were made within 
the limits of particular States for pablic works 


| equally as beneficial to other States as to the 


State charged with the expenditure. Among 
these are the Delaware breakwater, the St. 
Clair flats, the Sault Ste. Marie Falls canal, 
the Des Moines rapids the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi river, Hell Gate, and the Ilinois and 
Wisconsin rivers. And with this explanation 
I ask the attention of the House to the fol- 
lowing statement of expenditure of public 
money in the several States on rivers, harbors, 
&c., from 1824 to 1870, inclusive: 


States. Total amount. 
Maine... ee ina $494 561 05 

i New Hampshire. 10,000 09 
Vermont....... 246,222 22 


2,327,208 08 

722000 00 
: 216,407 26 
o ABO3 dE AG 


Massavchusett! 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut .. 
New York.. 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Virginia 

North Carolin: 
South Carolina 


Georgia... 

Florida .. 

Alabama. 

Louisiana, 

Texas... 

Mississippi. 000 
Tennessee 331,595 00 
Kentucky 590,7U0 00 
Arkansas. 163.000 00 
Missouri.. 75,000 09 
Indiana. -311,918 59 
Ilinois. . 2,284,805 00 
Ohio... . 1,474587 64 
Michigan 2,950,719. 65 


- 1,188,587 87 
“2131200 00 
. 7 97,500 00 


107.700 00 
110,200 00 


1,463,208 06 


Wisconsin .. 
Towa..... 
Minnesota.. 
Maryland 
California.. 
Oregon.....,. ; 
Mississippi river, tributa 

veys, &e 


g, lakes, sur- 


Mr. Speaker, the following table will show 
the amount of this money appropriated in each 
year from 1824 to 1870, inclusive: 


ear Amount, 
Y A 

1824 . $120,009 00 
1825 6,712 00 
1826 151,504 00 
1827 113,476 45 
1828 601,637 0G 
3829 289,128 25 
1830 874,683 63 
1831 555,656 $4 
1882. 716,143 43 
183: 27.443. 06 
1834 771,967 16 
1885... 489,037 03 


Carried forward... ccc we S4, 717,408 91 
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«- $4,717,408 91 
. 1,150,521 91 
1,858,722 00 


160,000 00 
230,000 00 
684,000 00 
23,000 00 


1,751 92 


. 1,609,590 00 

77 82 
140,000 00 
160,000 00 
775,000 00 


tease 


311,600 00 


2,498,048 3 

4,200,781 00 
1,500,000 00 
2,000,000 00 
3.518.000 00 
2. 1,189,060 78 
27,886,016 31 


1870, (propose 
Suryoys, &es.u 


The following table will show the amount 
of money appropriated to each public work 
since 1824; 


Maine. 


Belfast harbor... 
Roekhind harbor 
Kennebecriver... 
Richmond Island 
Cobscook bay... 
Saco harbor... 
Konneobunk river 
Pordand bhurbor 
Gut Back rive 
Discataqua river. 
Union river.. 

Penobscot river, 


$5,800 00 
15,000 00 
100,950 00 
10,000 00 
5,900 00 


LEL: 
49,175 00 
115,111 00 
10,000 00 
8,250 00 
18,000 00 
15,000 05 


New Iwupshire. 
Piseatadun PIVO nesenas 


10,000 00 


Burlington harbor.. 


226,222 22 
Hero Islund...... 


20,000 00 


Massachusetts, 
Morri Mno IVO. sse 
Great Brewster Tysland 
Sandy bay. 
Wood's Hol 
Rainsford Is 
Marbichoad.. 
Deer and Sowall isl 
DUXDUFY ee 
Plymouth beach. 
Plymouth harbor, 
Bass river... 
dlyannis harbor 
Hdgarton 
Taunton... 
Now Bedford. 
Nantucket 
Couneeticut river. 


85,326 T2 
914,900 00 
500 00 
2,500 00 
22,953 00 
-800 00 
169,390 00 
5,000 00 
57,266 00 
M4829 EL 


ii 


and. 


10,000 00 
10.000 00 
41,265 00 
20,000 00 


Chureh’s Cove... 
Providenco... 
Warren river. 
Pawtucket.. 
Block Island.. 


pense 28,000 00 


25,000 00 
30,000 00 


38,753 83 
40,000 00 


New York. 


Oak Orch: 
Charlotte.. 


Big Sodus ba: TTL 80 
Little Sodus p 100,340 41 
Oswego. 498,162 87 


Sackett’s harbor... $6,000 00 
Staten Island. 19,500 00 
Hudson river.. 989,288 00 
Cattaraugus creek 57,410 00 
Portland... 55,466 00 
Whitehall. 83,000 0 
Black river... 37,401 00 
Salmon river 50,000 00 
Plattsburg 95,500 00 
cott.... 10,000 w 
Ogdensburg.. 55, 
Pultneyville... 5,000 00 


ew Jersey. 

13,963 00 
5,000 00 
5,000 00 

15,000 60 


Brunswick. 
Hackensac 
Passaic... 
Little Egg 


Pennsylvania. 


372,217 23 
15,000 00 
10,000 00 

104.000 00 
15,009 09 


Evie harbor 
Delaware river. 
Chester harbor. 
Marcus Jook 
Schuylkill... we 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


Chester... 
New Castle. 
Marcus IHook.,. 
Port Ponn..... 


peaua 


Fort Mifin.. 38,413 00 
Delaware. 

Port Ponn... 51,000 00 

New Castle. 100,000 00 

Wilmington 47,256 00 

Breakwator.. + 2,168,402 70 


Maryland, 


Susquchannariver. 


10,000 00 
Baltimore cscs 


298,930: 00 


Virginia, 
Dismal Swamp.......... 


25,000 00 
Appomattox and James rive 


45,007) 00 


North Carolina, 


Oceracoko inlet. 
Pamlico river 
Croatan sound.. 
Beaufort harbor.. 
Cape Fearriver... 


132,750 00 
15,000 00 
50,000 00 
55,000 00 


233,228 92 


South Carolina. 


Charleston... i 50,090 00 


Ceorgiu. 


Savannah river... 
Brunswick harbor.. 
St. Mary's harbor... 


341,073 06 
ae 10,000 00 
a 88,000 00 


St. Augustine.. 
St. Mark’s river 
Ochlochony river 
Hscambin river... 
Choetawhatchio river. 
Holmes river... 
Appaluchicola ri 
Appalachieola he 
Mosquito lagoon 
bt. John’s river 


3,000 00 
37,030 00 
5,000 00 
10,500 00 
10,000 00 
5,000 00 
13.000 00 
18,700 00 
6,500 00 
5,000 00 


Alabama, 


Mobilo harbor. 


207,997 60 
Pass au ITeren. 


18,000 00 


Lowisiune, 
Mouth of Mississippi... 


1,379,850 00 
632,950 09 


Lako Pontchartrain. 
ESLL cece see 


Texas. 


Colorado river... 


20,000 60 
Galveston harbor,..... 


20,000 00 


Mississippi. 


Pascagoula river... 25,000 00 


San Diego... 

San Francisco.. geek im 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Cumberland river earl 


30,000 00 
79,700 00 


155,000 00 


‘Tennessee river....... 205,095 00 
Louisville canal... 862,200 00 
Arkansas riven... cscessseseescsssserseeseenee 160,000 00 
St. Louis Barboros saesnec 75,000 00 


Des Moines rapids.. 


Dubuque harbor... 


mn City... 


Michiga 
States b 


2,946,640 00 


Tlinois river 


Chicago... 56,005 00 
Waukegan... 15,000 00 
Rock Island bridge. 709,009 00 
Rock Island rapids.... 739,650 00 


214,150 69 | 


Ohio, 


Ohio river... 
Huron river. 
Black river.. 


$235,000 09 
94,773 TL 
98,204 77 


Cleveland harbor. 808,244 84 
Grand. river....... 169,670 29 
Ashtabula creek 157 901 21 
Conneaut harbor..... 103,739 39 
Cunningsbamn’s creek. 9,781 13 
Sandusky City...... 98,580 00 
Sandusky river. 20,000 00 


Vermilion river. 
Toledo harbor....... 


Michigan, 
St, Clair Ratso sass 720,150 09 
St. Mary’s river and canal.. 360,692 00 
Monroe harbor 174,618 34 
Black Lake harbo 124,615 31 


New Buffalo harbor. 
Clinton river... 
Grand Haven. 


St. Joseph......, 200,133 00 
Ontonagon river 107,600 00 
Eagle harbor... 65,000 00 
Marquette... 186,730 00 
Au Bee Scies 147,859 85 
Manistee...... 80,000 00 
Pere Marquette. 91,185 00 
Pentwater... 82,820 00 


White river. 
Muskegon river. 


Saugatuck... 39,939 00 

South Haven 53,000 00 

Au Soble...... 67,971 00 

Saginaw river., 106,009 00 
Wisconsin. 

Southport eenia 37,500 60 

Manitow 


160,320 00 
Milwaukee 204,087 45 
Racine .. 
Sheboygan .. 
Winnebago } 
Green Bay. 


Kenosha. «90,807 41 
Suporior Cit e 147,550 00 
Wisconsin river. « 140,000 OU 
Port Washington DER 15,000 00 


Minnesota river ...... 


f ie 47,500 00 
Falls of St. Anthony... 


50,000 00 


Oregon. 
Willamette river a. ER 


110,200 00 

In addition to these there are ssveral appro- 
priations for surveys, &c., not herein specified. 

Had I time, Mr. Speaker, and could I do so 
without trespassing upon the patience of the 
House, I should desire to compare the im- 
provements of our rivers and harbors with the 
rapid increase of onr commerce; with the 
growth and settlement of the new States ; with 
the wonderful immigration to the West and 
South, which commenced in 1825 and outran 
the progress of a sluggish Government, and 
penetrated the wilderness and reclaimed the 
prairie far in advance of the surveyor and en- 
ginecr, Sir, the flat-boat and the broad-horn, 
the raft and the canoe, the pack horse and the 
immigrant’s wagon are still fresh in the memory 
of many pioneers of the West who settled 
whole Territories before Government opened 
highways by land or water, and who formed 
States with a rapidity that challenged the ad- 
miration of the world, while the nation reclined 
upon the Atlantic slope and left to individual 
enterprise the development of the glorious em- 
pire of the West and the formation of an inland 
commerce, which already asserts equality with 
the commerce of the ocean, 

Fifty years ago Baltimore and Philadelphia 
and New York were competing for the trade 
of the Mississippi valley and the lake region. 
From a copy of the Albany Argus of Novem- 
ber, 1818, 1 copy the following editorial and 
advertisement, which will recall the past situ- 
ation of our inland commerce about the time 
that the General Government began to aid ina 
feeble way its slow development, more vividly 
than any words of mine can do. And there 
are gentlemen now on this floor who remember 
the difficulty of that early communication, be- 
fore the Erie canal was built and the har- 
bdrs improved and the river channels cleared ; 
who remember that the emigrant from the 
Atlantic States to Ohio, or Michigan or Hlinois, 
parted from his friends and departed with his 
family amid tears and prayers and sorrowfal 
farewells, as if he and his family were going 
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down through the valley of the shadow of death, 
to some 


“Undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveler returns.” 


I quote the following from the Albany Argus: 


“Tn our columns of to-day will be found an adver- 
tisement+for the transportation of merchandise to 
the western States and Territories; and we have 
likewise subjoined the printed lists of routes to Pitts- 
burg, through the State of New York, and cannot 
but express our astonishment that the efforts of the 
adventurer to acquire for this State so very lucra- 
tive a branch of commerce, have hitherto been un- 
aided by an enlightened public. 

“From the above mentioned list itappears that by 
two routes property can be conveyed from_the city 
of New York to Pittsburg in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, for five dollars per ewt.; bya third at $5 50, 
and by a fourth at $5 75 per ewt. 

“The largest estimate as to time does not exceed 
forty days; the residue thirty to thirty-five days. 

“Norier. 
* Transportation to Tatteburg through ihe State of New 
ork. $ 

“The subseriber having lately formed a connec- 
tion with a gentleman residing near the head waters 
of the Alleghany river, again offers his services to 
the merchants of the western States and Territories, 
as agent to transport property of every description 
from the city of New York to Pittsburg, in the State 
of Pennsylvania. Assortments of goods if shipped at 
New York on board the sloops of the ‘western line’ 
will bedelivered at Pittsburg for five dollars per ewt. 
All charges, except cooperage, included. 

“CHARLES SMYTH. 

“ALBANY, 16th November, 1818.” 


Route No.1, via Hamilton and Olean. 
Per cwt. 
Erom New York to Albany, in sloops, five days..$0 50 
From Albany to Olean, in wagons, twenty days.. 4 00 
From Olean to Pittsburg, in barges, arks, &e., 
five to eight days... EE aes oseas r nakie sar: 200 


Thirty to thirty-three days... cesses 


Route No. 2, via Hrie, Pennsylvania. 
From Now York to Albany, in sloops, fivedays..$0 50 
From Albany to Black Rock, in wagons, fifteen 


days... .3 75 
From Bk . 

twelve Gay Soins ice ncacessnanaee desire sence so 1 50 

Thirty-two CYS sec. cyeniies vcccon neeaepivtavbir sites tnvavens $5 75 


Route No. 8, via Erie, by water from Schenectady, six 
months’ credit without interest on this route. 
Erom New York to Albany, in sloops, five days.$0 50 

From Albany to Oswego, in wagons and boats, 
fifteen DAYS ps cadens tiganyissvanlengsVarsrensteseetenisseenendie 2 00 
From Oswego to Black Rock, including portage 
a Lewistown, lake and land carriage, eight 
AY Beccince cendesntnenseasn ge Sveungvddesvacessaveredéaartsnaty E 
From Black Rock to Pittsburg, lake and river, 


twelve UDYS ecrerreecereee 50 
Forty Cay... ..cccscssccssssecsseessenscnseceesnneasceeeanee $5 00 
pece 


Route No. 4, via Sackett s Harbor. 
From New York to Albany, in sloops, five days..$0 50 
From Albany to Sackett’s Harbor, in wagons, 


COT DOYS. .cssscsvecessecesesssseengecnsovserses teenevenere sn eassoes 2 50 
From Sackett’s Harbor to Black Rock, lake and 
land carriage, eight days IENE AEEA re 1 00 
From Black Rock to Pittsburg, lake and river, _ 
twelvo day8.uessessessesssrrerssororarseensreasocesssesons renens 50 
E EELA a LAERT Ti: MOEA AEAEE S %5 50 


Such extraordinary facilities, Mr. Speaker, 
succeeded by its speed and cheapness in divert- 
ing the trade of the West from Philadelphia 
and Baltimore and establishing the commercial 
supremacy of New York on so sure a found- 
ation, that it holds it to this day! I rescue 
the name of New York’s benefactor from 
oblivion, and commend to that ungrateful city 
a suitable testimonial for his timely services. 
But seriously, the striking contrast between 
the tedious transportation and limited com- 
merce of the great valley as mirrored in the 
Albany Argus of 1818, and the innumerable 
productions and immeasurable appliances of 
transit of the great West of to-day, bewilders 
the imagination and challenges the highest 
powers of calculation. 

With all the rivers and lakes, the railroads 
and canals, the productions of the West crowd 
the utmost limit of transportation and overbur- 
den the vehicles of commerce. Besides feeding 
the millions of producers, supplying the neces- 
sities of halfa million of immigrants annually, 
compensating the losses by fire and flood and 
shipwreck, there still remains for transporta- 


| to the centers of exchange, and improved nav- 


tion from the valley of the Mississippi and the 
region of the great lakes so vast a supply of 
grain and lumber, of cotton and sugar, of lead 
and iron and copper, of fish and pork and beef, 
of horses and cattle, of wool and fruit, and of 
all the untold products of that garden of the 
world, that the problem of nfodes of convey- | 
ance already taxes the highest engineering skill 
ofthe nation, and its very uncertainty produces 
embarrassing delays and unavoidable fluctua- 
tions in freightage. 

I am firm in the belief, Mr. Speaker, that 
every dollar which the Government expends 
judiciously in giving ‘security to shipping, in 
enlarging and multiplying the channels and 
routes of transport and travel, in opening new 
ways of communication by land and by water, 
is not only returned fourfold to the producer, 
the farmer, the lumberman, the artisan, and 
the consumer, but adds vastly to the material 
wealth and vital prosperity of the nation at 
large, and assures its security and supremacy 
among the nations of the earth. 

Sir, without convenient ports and harbors | 
of refuge, and canals, and deeper channels 
between the lakes, and safer and easier access 


igation of the vast net-work of rivers and inter- 
lacing railways for portages by land where nav- 
igable waters are wanting, the valuable pro- 
ductions of our industry and skill will remain 
comparatively worthless on the hands of the 
producer, or their value be dissipated in loss | 
and shipwreck and the perils of navigation, or 
the excessive charges of insurance and freight- 
age on the overcrowded highways of commerce. 

So intimately does one industry depend į 
upon another, so small is the net profit on 
each item of production or manufacture, that 
a trifling increase of freight on each portion 
of exchangeable routes in a long line of trans- 
portation, an occasional shipwreck, or even 
frequent delays in reaching a market, may | 
turn the scale against the producerand impov- 
erish him in proportion to the extent of his | 
production and the measure of his industry. 
And in my humble judgment, Mr. Speaker, 
the certainty, cheapness, and speed of loading, 
unloading, and transporting our surplus pro- 
ducts, merchandise, and manufactures over so 
vast a country as ours is the foundation of 
individual and national prosperity ; and as far 
as the financial condition of the country will 
permit, I think it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment, for the benefit of the whole people, to 
favor and further such a policy. 

Living for a quarter of a century upon the 
St. Clair river, upon which passes and repasses 
in endless succession the vessels bearing the 
entire commerce of the lakes, and having been 
familiar with the commerce and productions | 
of the West from early boyhood, and more es- 
pecially with the lumber interests of the three 
greatest lumber producing States, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, I know how vitally 
important to that industry is cheapness and 
certainty of transportation, and how easily the 
small margin of profits may be swept away by 
the delays of shipping and the fluctuations of | 
freightage. . 

Surveying that wilderness of great interests, 
observing the woodland industries of our vast | 
forests, the busy clatter of our thousand mills, 
the towering piles of lumber ón our docks, the 
thousand vessels and barges and rafts and cars 
transporting the productions of our forests to 
every civilized land on the globe, and remem- 
bering that over a million of the citizens of 
those three States depend solely on the lumber 
interest for employment and for the support 
and education of their families, some statis- 
ties which I will present to the consideration 
of the House, showing the cost, profits, and 
capital involved in the manufacture of lumber, 
and in the shipping required to transport it to 


market, will assist the House to realize the 


necessity of providing harbors and improving 
the navigation in those States where this busi- 
ness is carried on. Some of these statistics 
were prepared and laid before a convention of 
lumbermen at Saginaw, Michigan, in March, 
1870, and may be relied upon as mainly correct. 
Others are gathered from the Detroit Tribune, 
the Post, the Saginaw Courier, the Michigan 
Almanac, the Chicago Tribune, and various 
reports of boards of trade and chambers of 
commerce in our western cities, and such other 
sources of information as I was able to reach, 
which I do not claim are entirely accurate, but 
sufficiently so to give a general view of the sub- 
ject. And I freely admit that I have gone 
more into details of the lumber business than I 
otherwise should, because I desire the gentle- 
men from Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, 
and Ohio, if they will be kind enough to exam- 
ine these statements, to understand the actual 
cost of lumber to the manufacturer, its market 
value at home, and how much is the added 
cost of transportation : 

“The pino lumbering operations of the Saginaw 
valley alone gave, during the season of 1869, employ- 
ment to over eleven thousand direct operatives, which 
may be divided into the following classes, with the 
average wages per diem afiixed: 

Number in saw-mills...... . 2,909, at $2 00, $5,818 


Number in shingle-mills.......... 627, at 1 75, 923 
Numberin woods,(lumbering,) 7,685, at 175, 13,451 


Daily average... cesses 121. 
We estimate this force to be in actual employ 250 

GUYS scscscieseascccesvisisanasevenneseeeests seyseenueeeesa 100,048, 000 

“The pine lumber product when reduced to its 
cash value, computing at prices rentized during 1809, 
would be as follows: 
523,500,830 feet Iumber, at $12 92 
51,754,221 pieces lath, at $1 50 
119,843,500 shingles, at § 479,874 00 
1,800,000 pickets, at $12... 21,600 00 


PO asciiaicoitaai detec ieai erea $7,383,801 33 


‘Phe price of lumber, as with other marketable 
commodities, and from the same cause, varies. As 
fur as the object of this statement is concerned, the 
prices realized last year may be considered a proper 
basis of calculation, The percentage of upper lum- 
ber received from the several streams tributary to 
the Saginaw river was about twelve per cent. Tak- 
ing, then, the average price realized during the ser- 
son, we find that the average amount realised from 
the whole production is $12 93) per thousand fect, ag 
follows: 

15 per cent. culls at $5 50 
73 per cent. common, at $11. 
12 per cent. upper, at $34 


$6,805,195 00 
77,631 33 


Average price per thousand feet... $ 


t As illustrating the small margin for profits in the 
lumber business, we present herewith a detailed 
statement of the expense of getting out and manu- 
facturing pine logs into lumber, from the time they 
leave the tree until piled on the dock for shipment. 
Average distance that logs are drawn to stream two 
and a half miles. 
Catting and getting logs into water, per thou- 

sand... ię 


TRR $4 00 
Driving to booms.. 19 
Boomage and delivery to mills. 1 25 
Sawindi....cccccssccorecercorarerseees 4 00 
Inspection and commission. ae 59 
StuMpage.... eee cee Xi 7 
Shrinkage and loss, insurance and incidentals, 50 

Tota Goab eina ketina saetta 


Of this cost equal to 9.11 is for labor. 
Zecapitulation. 

523,500,830 feet lumber, at $12 935 

$1,751,221 piecesiath, at $1 50.. 

119,843,500 shingles, at $4. 

1,800,000 pickets, at $12.0... 


G31 3 
479,274 00 
21,000 00 


7,383,801 83 


Total receipts... OOREEN 
Reducingshinglesand pickets to board 
measure, we have— 
523,500,820 fect lumber, 
1,800,000 feet pickets, 
23,965,700 fect shingles, 


549,266,530 feet at cost of production, as 


stated SIL (5 i..scscescoasenscentsscee danisan 6,443,774 23 


$940,027 10 


Balance to profit account... css 


Investment in mill property... BOs 
Investment in shingle-mill proper 


T 
2U6, 


Total investment in mill property... 
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“Tn addition to the permanent investment in mill 
property it must be borne in mind that to maintain 
and ‘carry on this large business a large active or 
floating capital is required, such as teams, sleds, 
tools, &e. Also cash to carry stock from year to 
year. % . 

"Your committee have no data from which to give 
this amount, but estimate it equal to four dollars per 
thousand on the entire product, or at least $2,000,000. 
Adding this to mill. property will show an.invest- 
ment of $6,049,500, 

“Thus it is shown that from this large investment 
of over six million dollars the return is but about 
fifteen per cent. on the capital. 

“Tt will benoticcd that in ourcalculations no men- 
tion is made‘of taxes, State, national, or local. When 
these are taken into account, and dealers and man- 
ufacturers’ licenses aro paid, the net result wiil 
barely reach ten per cent., or not over one dollar per 
thousand to the profit of the business, or an amount 
about one half the duty on Canadian lumber. 

_, Your committee have confined themselves to the 
Saginaw river proper. They might have included 
the Flint, Au Sable, and Alpena interests, as being 
comprised in what is usually termed the Saginaw 
valley lumber district. ‘These points produce about 
the same relative quality of lumber and show about 
the same relative cost of manufacture as Saginaw 


proper. > 
“The lumber production of the State of Michigan, 
as shown by statistics of 1869, is in excess of two bil- 
lion fogt, and muy be divided among the following 
istricts : 


Feet. 

Saginaw valley, (Propor) sesers 523,500,830 
The Shoro, including Sheboygan 141,815,323 
Geneseo county... 91,127,713 
Tuscola county.. .. 11,100,000 
Gratiot and Isabella, 19,930,000 
Huron county..... 40,000,000 
St. Clair county 51,009,000 
Lapeer county. 22,000,000 
Sanilac county 14,500,000 
Detroit... 55,500,000 
Kent county. 40,000,000 
Muskegon, 219,830,555 
OUR bonnn 225,000,000 
OOeAN ees 85,000,000 
Mason, 65,000,000 
Manistee 125,000,000 
Eisewhero, west: 80,000,000 
Uppor poninsula 80,000,000 

‘Total. Retry achive viuedes EE 2,089.804,421 


t This oxeluaive of lath, shingles, pickets, and the 
winor dotails of manufacture, ‘To which may pe 
added, ag showing tho magnitude of tho business, the 
pine lumber produet of Wisconsin and Minnesota, as 
follows: $ i 

Wisconain, 

Chippewa river. 
Visconsin river.. i 
Black river. 125,000,000 
Wolf river, Little «200,000,000 


POU. E EAE E AA TS 


St, Crotx,...., 
Other points. 


“ Giving,asatotal production ofthothroee ping lun- 
ber States of tho Northwest, 3,349,804.431 feet, or, in 
round numbers, 3,400,000,000 feet of lumber; which, 
to ketout and mauuticture, requires an active work- 
ing capital of nearly fifty million dollars, and gives 
employment (taking thecaleulations for the Saginaw 
river as a basis) to six hundred and eighty thousand 
men.” 

Add to this the laths, shingles, pickets, 
staves, hoops, spurs, and square timber reduced 
to lamber measure, equaling at least one quar- 
ter of the lumber production of these three 
States, and you will have a total of four thou- 
sand two bundred and fifty million feet, worth 
at the mills at $12 82} per thousand fect, 
$54,548,750; costing at the mills $11 75 per 
thousand feet, $49,937,500; leaving balance 
over cost, $4,611,250; or a net. profit on each 
thousand feet of lumber at the place of manu- 
facture of only $1 083, with which to pay inter- 
est on capital, carrying over stock, teams, 
implements, &e., andalso to pay licenses, State 
and national taxes, insurance, and risks. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, | assertthat the enhanced 
prices paid for these productions by the people 
of the West and South arises mainly from the 
risk and cost of transportation, with such com- 
missions of the middlemen added as they can 
command. And I admit also-that theruinous 
prices which the lumbermen are compelled to 
pay in the pineries for horses, cattle, merchan- 


dise, feed, flour, groceries, and provisions of 


Vall kinds is attributable to the same causes. 


And, therefore,-the lumberman, the farmer, 
and. the merchant are alike equally interested 
in every measure which will lessen risks and 
cheapen transportation. : 

This production gives employment in the 
pineries, on the streams, and in the mills, for 
two hundred and fifty days of the year, to eight 
hundred and fifty thousand men, and to those 
loading and shipping, &c.,to one hundred and 
fifty thousand more, or, inround numbers, one 
million men depend upon the lumbering iuter- 
est of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota for 
employment and livelihood. And, sir, the pro- 
duction of the food, clothing, books, furniture, 
ships, vessels, teams, chains, axes, wagons, 
sleds, hay, corn, oats, and the multitudinous 
array of alumberman’s outfit furnishes employ- 
ment annually to another million in the adjoin- 
ing agricultural and manufacturing regions, and 
thus widens the range of industries, creates 
new markets for excessive production, and dis- 
tributes and equalizes the compensations of 
labor and the comforts of civilization, 

Mr. Speaker, I have ventured to illustrate 
the demands and necessities of the world-wide 
productions and industries of our whole coun- 
try by this imperfect sketch of the partial and 
remote industries and productions of three 
young, undeveloped border States; not that I 


desire to magnify the importance of our pro- | 


ductions, or justify the expenditure of our 
navigation, but rather because these subjects 
were more familiar to my observation, and be- 
cause I stand and speak in the presence of 
legislators whose locks are whitened by years 
of service in the councils of the nation; whose 
matured judgment and quickened perceptions 
can comprehend ata glance the infinite rela- 
tion of cause and effect, and whose burning 
eloquence could illuminate with “ thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn,” thewhole map 
of American industry and the multitudinous 


‘highways of American commerce; whose vis- 


ioni imbued with the past, absorbing the pres- 
ent, end prophetic of the future, would kindle 
with the triumphs of statesmanship, and add 
inspiration to the dictates of duty. 

Sir, I leave to them, with their higher powers 
and more glorious gifts, the splendid privilege 
of illustrating to the House and the country 
the more than imperial progress our country 
will make toward ultimate supremacy over 
every land and over every sea, by combining 
the wisdom of statesmanship, the antagonisms 
of party, and the terrible energies of a recon- 
ciled people into one abiding resolution, not 
only ‘* that the Republic shall receive no far- 


ther detriment,” but that legislation and exe- | 


cution, expenditure and economy, ambition 
and duty, shall alike contribyte to our national 
glory, and anticipate destiny by the rapidity 
of our progress to a higher civilization. 

In closing these remarks, Mr. Speaker, I 
invoke the attention of this House and the 
country to the great historical fact that appears 
in all the traditions of the human race, shines 
through every page of history, through every 
period of human greatness, through the rise 
and fall of empires, through all the long suc- 
cessions of national growth and decay, that 
whatever people controlled the commerce of 
the world controlled the world itself; and this, 
too, whether their municipal power extended 
over vast realms of sea and land, or was con- 
fined to a single city or circumscribed island. 

To our legislation, in part, is committed the 
duty of realizing the lessons of history, and 
asserting the supremacy of our national com- 
merce. : 

Although the task is dificult, the consumma- 
tion will be glorious. Over what a world of 
waters do our laws. extend! For what vast 
highways of commerce within our own borders 
must we legislate! 


From the Kennebunk to the Rio Grande, 
along the thousand miles of coast line we front 
the Atlantic and woo the traffic of the Hast, 
From San Diego to Behring’s straits we wel- 
come. across the calm Pacific ‘the treasures 
of Cathay and farthest Inde!” 

Between the two oceans what magnificent 
inland seas! What vast interlacing rivers! 
on-which ten thousand vessels are wafted by 
the winds of heaven, or driven by the energy 
of steam, as they bear onward the accumulated 
wealth and vast commerce of modern civiliza- 
tion; where these are wanting, through the 
great forests, across the prairies, and over the 
mountain ranges, the iron track and ‘the tire- 
less engine must supply the necessities of 
travel and compensate the lack of navigation, 
and furnish to ail these vast regions of our 
country the modern highways which human 
genius has devised to supplement the deficien- 
cies of nature and equalize the conditions of 
locality. 


Education. \ 


SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE F. HOAR, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Ix tun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 6, 1870, 


The House having met for debate as in Committe 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. HOAR said: 

Mr. Speaker: I suppose that all thoughtful 
men are agreed that whatever may be the just 
distribution of the powers and functions of gov- 
ernment between national and local authority, 
the education of the people can be best accom- 
plished by the latter. The administration of 
the common school in the town, the district, 
the neighborhood, is not only essential to the 
highest success of the schoolitself, but educates 
the citizen in all the duties of government. The 
purpose of this bill, by which it is for the first 
time sought to compel by national authority 
the establishment of a thorough and efficient 
system of public instruction throughout the 
whole country, is not to supersede, but to stim- 
ulate, compel, and supplement action by the 
State. 

As to the individual the question, is it right? 
precedes the question, is it desirable, so to 
the legislator the qnestion, is it constitutional? 
precedes all other questions. Until that is set- 
tled thereisno room for considerations of polit- 
ical expediency or personal or public interest. 

The object of the Constitution of the United 
States is twofold. 

First. To concentrate the strength of the 
whole people and provide for a uniform ex- 
pression of its will, for the protection and regu- 
lation of commercial intercourse, domestic and 
foreign. 

Second. To secure the blessings of liberty 
and promote the general welfare by prohibit- 
ing the States from doing what is inconsistent 
with civil liberty, and compelling them to do 
what is essential to its maintenance. 

To secure the first object are given the 
powers of war, peace, treaty, money, bank- 
ruptcy, the post office, administration of justic- 
in causes admiralty and maritime, and be- 
tween States or their citizens, and those of 
other States or foreign countries, and punish- 
ment of offenses by sea. To accomplish the 
second are inserted the various restrictions on 
State legislation, to be enforced by the national 
judiciary; the great power of guarantying to 
every State a republican form of government, 
and the power to enforce by appropriate legis- 
lation the three new constitutional. provisions 
which secure personal freedom, equality before 
the law, equality of political power to all men 

born or naturalized within the United States. 
| With these exceptions, the, regulation of 
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commerce and the great subjects that pertain 
thereto, of foreign intercourse, with the attend- 
ant powers of war, peace, and treaties, the 
denial to the States of the power to do any 
act inconsistent with republican equality, the 
compulsion of the States by national authority 
to do all things necessary to its maintenance, 
all powers of Government are reserved to the 
States. For all purposes of commerce and 
foreign intercourse, a republic, a unit, speak- 
ing with one voice; for all purposes of domestic 
government, many republics, various, diverse, 
free to seek their own welfare, to make their 
own laws, to regulate their own institutions iu 
their own way, only by an irresistible central 
power prohibited from doing wrong and con- 
strained to do right in those things which are 
essential to republican liberty. 

When, therefore, the power of Congress is 
invoked in a matter not pertaining to com- 
merce, and confessedly of domestic regulation 
and concern, the question of constitutionality 
is this: is the exercise of this power by the 
nation essential, indispensable to the main- 
tenance of republican government? If it is 
not, it is prohibited ; if it is, it is conferred. 

Another mode of statement brings us to the 
same result. The powers of Congress are 
usually divided into two classes; those ex- 
pressly enumerated in the Constitution and 
those implied as reasonably necessary to carry 
the express powers into effect. The latter, 
however, are as truly express powers as the 
former, by virtue of the authority expressly 
vested in Congress, ‘‘to make all laws which 
sball be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all 
other powers vested by the Constitution in the 
Government of the United States or in any 
department or officer thereof.” Now, if from 
the grant to the Government of any special and 
particular franchise the right to do all things 
necessary and proper to carry that franchise 
into effect is implied, surely from the grand 
anterior franchise to be a Government the right 
to do everything indispensable to the continu- 
ance ofthat Governmentisimplied. The recent 
exercise by the Government of the power to 
suppress rebellion, to reduce hostile commoni- 
ties to the authority of the national law, to 
defend the forts and other public property from 
domestie violence, was not unconstitutional or 
ultra constitutional, justified only by the neces- 
sity of self. preservation, but in my judgment 
an exercise of power as clearly contemplated 
and implied in the Constitution itself as the 
power to punish contempt is implied from the 
establishment of a judiciary. 

The Constitution not only establishes a na- 
tional government, but a republican govern- 
ment, securing to each citizen an equal voice 
in the selection of its officers and an equal 
weight in its administration. This equality 
is affirmed by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence to be an inalienable right with which all 
men are endowed by their Creator, and its 
security and protection are among the leading 
objects which the Constitution is intended to 
secure. Whatever, therefore, is indispensable 
tu enable the persons entitled so to share in 
the Government to egercise the duty and right 
devolved upon them by the Constitution it is 
within the power of Cougress to secure by 
law, if itis not otherwise accomplished ; other- 
wise a power vested by the Constitution in the 
Government of the United States cannot be 
carried into effect in the mode which the Con- 
stitution requires. 


This doctrine of absolute equality of right, of | 


opportunity, of public influence, pervades the 
entire American system. The people choose 
their public officers, not solely or chiefly on 
aceount of their confidence in the capacity 
and character of the candidates, but as they 
approve or disapprove their known opinions 
on important public questions. 


Let me not be misunderstood. I do not mean 
to say that because the United States are a 
nation for some purposes, everything that Gov- 
ernments customarily do may be done by this 
Government. But my position is that it may 
constitutionally accomplish and require every- 
thing without which the great powers conferred 
by the Constitution cannot continue to be 
exercised in the mode which the Constitution 
designs. The Constitution, as now completed, 
provides that every person born or naturalized 
in the United States shall be a citizen thereof, 
and that the right of any citizen to vote shall 
not be abridged by reason of race, color, or 
previous servitude. By the system thus estab- 
lished all national questions are to be decided 
in the last resort by the opinion of the majority 
of the voters. The permanent policy of the 
country, the acquisition and disposition of ter- 
ritory, the creation of new States, approbation 
of their constitutions, war, peace, treaties, 
taxes, imposts, finance, tariff, rights of citizen- 
ship—all these things are to be determined by 
the judgment of a majority of the citizens, ex- 
cept so far as the equal representation in the 
Senate of States, the equal rights of whose citi- 
zens in all local elections are secured by the 
same constitutional guarantees,im poses a check 
on the direct and perfect operation of this prin- 
ciple. The vote of the humblest black man in 
Arkansas affects the value of the iron furnace 
in Pennsylvania, the wheat farm in Jowa, or 
the factory in Maine as much as does the vote 
of its owner. 

Now, if to every man in every State is se- 
cured by national authority his equal share 
in the Government surely there is implied the 
corresponding power and duty of securing the 
capacity for the exercise of that share in the 
Government. If from the franchise of admin- 
istering justice the power to build a court-house 
is implied, certainly from the franchise to ad- 


minister the affairs of a Government requiring | 


necessarily an educated people the power to 
build a school-house is implied. If the power 


to levy war contains in itself the right to edu- | 


cate at the public expense officers, military 
and naval, the right to determine by the in- 
telligent judgment of the whole people when 
that war shall begin or cease, and for what 
objects it shall be prosecuted, involves in it 
the right to provide all the means and appli- 
ances by which that judgment can be in- 
structed. Jf the grand and imperial function 
of determining all questions arising under the 
Constitution, laws, or treaties of the nation, in 
the trial of all offenses against the national 
authority, in all controversies between States, 
or between their citizens and those of other 
States or foreign countries, is to be lodged iu 
the last resort in jurors drawn from the body 
of the people, who shall verify the facts in the 
vicinity where they happen, surely the power 
and the duty are implied to confer upon that 


body of the people the necessary education to | 


enable them to understand and to decide these 
high controversies. 

Do the existing State instrumentalities secure 
this education? The Bureau of Education has 
carefully prepared this estimate, which shows 
approximately the present proportion of illit- 
erate persons in this country: 

“Tn regard to the number of persons in the Union 
at present who cannot read or write, only an approx- 


imate estimate can be reached, based on the census 
of 1860. 
illiterate free persons- over twenty years of age was 
1,277,779. Assuming that during the last decade the 
free States have held their own, there probably has 
been added to the white illiterates of the South by 
the disturbing causes of the war about 509,000. The 


pumber of adult illiterate freedmen, allowing that į 


the colored population has not increased, may_be 
estimated at 1,734,551, thus making the total probable 
illiterate atpresent.over twenty years of age, 3,512,320. 
According to the census of 1860 the aduit population, 
that is the population twenty years old and upward, 
was 15,347,956, out of a total population of 31,443,321. 

“The number of male illiterates over twenty, we 
may say voters,in the thirty-three States ofthe Union, 


According to that census the number of | 


r 
i 


not including Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, and Ore- 
gon, according to the census of 1860, is as follows: 
total number of white male persons over twenty 
years of age unable to rcad or write, 612,721; total 
number of colored male persons over twenty years 
of age unable to read or write, 920,604—total, 


534,325, 

: “It will be remembered the majority in the late 
presidential election was 309,722.” 

This education, essential to the preservation 
of the central idea of our Government, is essen- 
tial also to the successful accomplishment of 
its great leading objects. Among the great 
objects enumerated in the preamble to the 
Constitution are the following: to forma more 

erfect Union, provide for the common de- 
ense, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty. 


TO FORM A MORE PERFECT UNION. 


It was on this account, in its tendency to pro- 
mote union, that public provision for the edu- 
cation of the people lay near to the heart of 
Washington. Few of the great measures of 
Government originated with him. His mind 
was a judicial, weighing, balancing mind, 
determining with marvelous accuracy the 
merits of measures originated with Hamilton, 
Jefferson, or the other statesmen and coun- 
selors by whom he was surrounded. But his 
most earnest desire was that Congress should 
make public provision for education. His 
first annual address contains the following 
language: 


* Nor am I less persuaded that you will agree with 
me in opinion that there is nothing which can better 
deserve your patronage than the promotion of'science 
and literature. Knowledge is in every country tho 
surest basis of public happiness. In one in which 
the measures of government receive their impres- 
sions so immediately from the senso of.the com- 
munity ag in ours it is proportionably essential. ‘To 
the security of a free Constitution it contributes in 
various ways, by convincing those who are intrusted 
with the public administration that every valuable 
end of government is best answered by the enlight- 
ened confidence of the people, and by teaching the 
peoplo themselves to know and ‘to value their own 
rights; to discern and provide against invasions of 
them; to distinguish between oppression and the ne~- 
cessary exercise of lawful authority; between bur- 
dens proceeding from a disregard to their conven- 
ience and those resulting from the inevitable exigen- 
cies of society; to discriminate the spirit of liberty 
from that of licentiousness, cherishing the first, avoid- 
ing the last, and uniting aspeedy hut temperate vigil- 
ance against encroachments, with an inviolable re- 
spect to the laws. Whether this desirable object 
will be best promoted by affording aid to seminaries 
of Jearning already established, by the institution of 
a national university, or by any other expedients, 
will be well worthy of a place in the deliberations 
of the Legislature.” 

When Hamilton sent to him the first draft of 
the Farewell Address, Washington returned it 
with an expression of regret that this topic was 
omitted. He writes to Hamilton, September 1, 
1796: 

“Revolving on the various matters if contained, 
and on the just expression of the advice or recom- 
mendation which was given in it, I have regretted 
that unother subject (which in my estimation is of 
interesting concern to the well-being of this country) 
was not touched upon also: I mean education gener- 
ally, as one of the surest means of enlightening and 
giving just means of thinking to our citizens, but 
particularly the establishment of a university, Tet 
me pray you, therefore. tointroduce a section in the 
address expressive of these sentiments.” 

Hamilton replies, September 5, that he has 
inserted a short paragraph concerning educa- 
tion, but that a more extended discussion of 
the subjects suggested by Washington would in 
his judgment more fitly find a place in the 
speech to Congress at the opening of the ses- 
sion. The sentence so inserted in the Farewell 
Address, written in the original is on a piece 
of paper wafered over the principal page. It 
is as follows: 

“ Promote, then, as an object of primary import- 
ance, institutions for the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge. In proportion as the structure of a Govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion it is essential that 
public opinion should be enlightened.” 

Again, in his last address to Congress he 
recurs to this subject so near his heart, dwell- 
ing especially on the desirableness of a national 
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university and the. tendency of a complete and 
generous education to draw closer the bonds 
of Union.: He saysi ; 
. “Among. the motives to such an institution; the 
assimilation: of the principles, opinions, and manners 
of our countrymen by the common education. of a 
portion of our youth from every quarter, well de- 
serves attention. The more homogeneous our citizens 
can. be made in these particulars the greater will be 


our prospect of permanent Union.” 

‘To these, the first and last formal acts of his 
civil administration, to the impressive admoni- 
tions of the Farewell. Address, is added the 
emphaticdeclaration of his will, ** of his ardent 
wish to see- a plan devised, on a liberal scale, 
which would have a tendency to spread sys- 
tematic ideas through all ‘parts of this rising 
empire, thereby to do away local attachments 
and State prejudices, so far as the: nature of 
things would and indeed ought to admit, from 
our, national councils.’’ In furtherance of this 
object, he devises fifty shares of the Potomac 
company toward the endowment of a national 
university. He-had, in a communication to 
the Federal District commissioners, previously 
fixed upon a site in this city for this object, 
which is the same now occupied by the National 
Observatory. 

Congress, so. faras I can learn, has done 
nothing to accomplish this, the great livingand 
dying wish of Washington. Let us remember 
that he spoke to our generation as to his own. 
Every year that the accomplishment of his cher- 
ished wish is deferred is a new disobedience and 
a new ingratitude. Perhaps in the mysteri- 
ous providence of God the realization of the 
dream of Washington has been deferred until 
the enfranchised race, whose enslavement he 
lamented, could be admitted to their share of 
the light of knowledge. To our endless shame 
he it spoken, the legacy bequeathed by Wash- 
ington to his country for purposes of national 
education was suffered to revert neglected to 
his estate, whileethe command which, to use 
the language of his will, he did ‘ most positively 
and most solemnly enjoin should in every part 
thereof be religiously fulfilled, without eva- 
sion, neglect, or delay,’ that his emancipated 
slaves should bo tanght to read and write, was 
disobeyed, because a compliance with it was 
prohibited by law. 

Mr. Speaker, if the blessings of union be 
objects of desire to men in proportion as they 
are intelligent, surely education is the strongest 
bond of a nnion which is to depend for its 
endurance on the attachment of the people. 
While the diversities of character and of opinion 
caused by pursuits, climate, race, interests, 
are to have their full natural operation, let us 
not add to them the estrangement of feeling 
occasioned by ignorance. 

TO PROMOTE THE GENERAL WRLIARRE. 

Congress has power to lay and collect taxes, 
to pay the debts, and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare. Amongthe grand 
objects of national care always have been reck- 
oned ‘agriculture and manufactures. ‘Chere 
have been differences of policy, differences of 
economic theoties, differences of constitutional 
construction; but from the first inaugural ad- 
dress of Washington until to-day all states- 
men and all parties are agreed that this nation 
shallin all its policy, have regard to these lead- 
ing interests. We have established a Bureau 
of Agriculture. with an annual appropriation 
of $175,000. Wo distribute the agricultural 
reports at an annual expense of $147,115 5I. 
Large grants of the public lands have been 
from time to time made to endow institutions for 


instruction in sciences which relate to agricul- | 


ture. It is not too much to say that agricultural 
competition hereafter is to be a competition 
of science and mechanical inventions and pro- 
cesses, to which educated, ‘intelligent over- 
sight is indispensable. Tke vast fields of the 
West and South are not hereafter to yield their 
harvests. to unskilled, unassisted drudgery of 


$ 


human muscles or animal labor. New labor- 
savieg machinery is toplantand till and gather 
the crops from soil which the skill of the chem- 
ist has chosen and prepared. The infinite corn- 
fields. above, the infinite coal fields below, are 
to yield to the touch of science their treasures 
of wealth, - Without dwelling on this theme, 
let me quote a few passages from one of the 
ablest and wisest State papers of the present 
year, the recent report of the commissioners 
of immigration to the General Assembly of the 
State of Louisiana: l 


“The commissioners of immigration cannot but 
express their opinion in this connection that the 
proper training and education of the present labor in 
the State, the introduction of better methods of agri- 
eulture and of improved implements, would not only 
enormously increase her products, but would also be 
equivalent to the immediate introduction of many 
thousands of immigrants. _ 

“The colored laborers of Louisiana, who perform, 
of course, the greater part of the work, are precisely 
whatthey havebeen taught tobe. The fault of want 
ofskil is not theirs, but that of the whito race. And 
our planters and farmers, notwithstanding their ac- 
knowledged energy and intelligence, are far behind 
many other and less favored.portions of the world in 
the science and art of agriculture. 

“There is no denying the fact that the averagofarm 
laborer of Louisiana is uncqual in skill and training 
to the averago farm laborer of the North and of 
Europe. That the product of his labor is in some 
instances greater results from the fact that the culti- 
vation of sugar and cotton is, or nt least should be, 
more profitable than that of wheat and corn. Farm 
wages have been for this reason considerably higher 
in the North. 

“The average of the annual loss and wear and 
tear of stock, implements, &c., on cotton and sugar 
plantations must be from twenty to thirty per cent. 
of their original value, while on northern farms it is 
scarcely ten percent, ‘The skilled labor of the North, 
trained to the use of tho best implements, enables 
tho possessor of a great tract of land to eultivate it 
with almost as much economy as he could a few 
acres, Who, on the other hand, does not know in 
Louisiana of many planters working great gangs of 
hands who have failed, while farmors in the same 
neighborhood, keeping their fow men snug in hand, 
and saying to them “Come on”? instead of “Qo on”? 
havo prospered? 

“ Astonishing as it may seem, two fifths of all the 
sugar actually raised in Louisiana aro thrown away 
in consequonce of the imperfect method of extract- 
ing the saccharine matter from the cane. Baron 
Lichig. recently said to tho president of the board, 
‘So long as you manufacture cane sugar in the 
present wasteful manner tho competition of beet 
sugar will bo successful. But if tho best method of 
extracting the saccharine matter were adopted tho 
colopetition would fail,’ 

“Louisiana possesses incomparable advantages 
for producing rice, yet there are scarcely two rice 
threshing-machines in tho State—noarly the wholé 
of tho crop being beaten out in a tedious and expens- 
ivo way by hand, or with creolo ponies. Almost 
the same thing may bo said of the cotton culture, 
Evory competent judge knows that the sale of im- 
proved implements is nothing compared with what 
itshould be. 

“Tho rotation of erops, a fundamental principle 
which has done more to advance agriculture, has in 
fact done more toward fecding and propagating the 
human raco than all the other agricultural discov- 
orics combined, is practically unknown in Louis- 
iana, The test of good farming or good planting is 
to a certain extent good crops, but chiefly the contin- 
ued improvement of the soil cultivated. Judged by 
this standard, how is itin Louisiana? von in tho 
delta of the Mississippi the old sugar plantations, 
cropped successively with cane perhaps fifty years, 
donot give half theoriginalyield. ‘The cotton plant- 
ations are ‘skinned’ year after year until nature 
refuses to honor the draft upon her abused bounty. 
The yield of cotton in Louisiana is scarcely two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds per acre, whereas it has re- 
peatedly beenshown that ourown worn-outuplands, 
with proper cultivationand the use of fertilizers, can 
bemade to yield from eightto twelve hundred pounds 
per acre. What makes the matter worse since the 
war, the cotton seed, the cheapest and best fertilizer 
in Louisiana, and which formerly was sent back to 
the fields as manure, is now converted into oil, or 
shipped to Europe along with the cotton as oil cake. 

` * You Americans have taught us how to do many 
things besides building monitors,’ said a prominent 
grain merchant of Liverpool, as he conducted the 
president of the board through the great grain ele- 
vator, erected after an American model, atan expense 
ofsoveral hundred thousand dollars. When the presi- 


| dent spoke of tho great interest manifested by the 


laboring classes of Great Britain, and especially of 
freland, im the educational question, a gentleman 


; remarked, * Every letter that comes from our cmi- 


grants scttled in the States says, ' Educate, educate, 
educate” Many of our peoplo-leok forward to emi- 
grating, and want education in order to be successful 
in America.” 


M. de Loveleye, in the Reveu des Deuz 
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Mondes for September, 1868, attributes the great 
advance made by Prussia in agriculture, first— 


“To the complete system of general education 
throughout the rural districts ;” 


And second— 

“ To the technical instruction provided, not only 
for the manufacturing and mechanic classes, but for 
the agriculturisis.’’ * The great secret of the success 
of Prussian agriculture is diffused education and tech- 
nical instruction.” 

NATIONAL EDUCATION TIE TRUE PROTECTIVE SYSTEM, 

Upon this ground surely the free-trader and 
protectionist can unite. No American states- 
man will be unwilling to give to the American 
workman the advantage in the great indus- 
trial competition of mankind which results 
from superiority of knowledge. Upon this 
superiority is to depend hereatter the success 
of nations in manufactures and the mechanic 
arts, and what that success brings with it, 
wealth, navigation, commerce, and military 
and naval power. One of the most thoughtful 
men of the present day, Dr. Lyon Playfair, the 
eminent chemist, gives this weighty testimony: 

t With the improvement of locomotion, the value 
of raw material as an clement of manufacture is 
decreasing, while the valuo of skill and intelligonco 
18 increasing, 

The day of the weaver at his loom, the shoe- 
maker at his last, the blacksmith at his anvil, 
the laborer with his spade, is fast passing by. 
[n their stead the laborer in the republic of 
the future is to wield larger powers and govern 
a wider anda nobler realm. By virtue of his 
knowledge of the laws and principles which 
regulate the operation of the mechanical pow- 
ers, and lie at the foundation of complicated 
machinery; which relate to the navigation of 
the seas, the smelting and refining of metals, 
the complication and improvement of soils, the 
reduction to a uniform whiteness of the vege- 
table fiber, the mixture and application of 
colors, the motion and pressnre of fluids in 
large masses, the properties of light and heat, 
the laws of magnetism, electricity, and galvan- 
ism, the strength and durability of metals, 
their powers of penetration and defense, econ- 
omy of fuel, chemistry of soil, composition of 
minerals, man is hereafter to traverse the sea, 
to till the earth, to gather and exchange its 
products, to build canals, railroads, steam- 
engines, to work mines, and convert the crade 
product of the surface and the mine into 
unnumbered articles of use, of comfort, and 
of taste. 

‘The last fifteen years have witnessed perhaps 
the most remarkable revolution which has taken 
place in the industries of mankind, and which 
has occasioned a degree of excitement and of 
alarm in England scarcely surpassed by her 
dread in 1860 of an invasion by Napoleon. She 
was radely awakened from the haughty dream 
of contemptuous superiority in which she had so 
long indulged by the Paris exposition of 1867. 
In 1851, sixteen years before, at the World’s 
Fair held in London, the palm of excellence 
above all her competitors had been adjudged 
to England in nearly all the grand departments 
into which the exhibition was divided. In 1867, 
out of between ninety and a hundred depart- 
ments, superiority was adjudged to her in only 
ten. You can well imagige, Mr. Speaker, the 
alarm which that fact, when it dawned upon the 
jurors and other representatives of England, 
and on the minds of her manufacturers at home, 
created. The English jurors and exhibitors 
held several meetings at the Louvre Hotel, and 
with one accord they expressed the opinion 
that the cause of the inferiority of England is 
the better scientific education given to the arti- 
sans of the continent by the recently introduced 
technical schools. 

The report made to Parliament by the com- 
missioners, and published among the British 
parliamentary documents’ for 1868, contains 
testimony on this subject from English jurors 
and other persons of the highest authority. 
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INQUIRY COMMISSION. 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, who acted as juror in 
1851, 1862, and 1867, says: 


_“ Tam sorry to say that with very few exceptions a 
singular accordance of opinion prevailed that our 
country had shown. little inventiveness and made 
but little progress in the peaceful arts of industry 
since 1862. Deficient representation in some of the 
industries might have accounted for this judgment 
against us; but when wo find thatout of ninety classes 
there are searcely a dozen in which preéminence is 
unhesitatingly accorded to us this plea must be aban- 
doned. My own opinion is worthy only of the con- 
fidence which might be supposed to attach to my 
knowledge of the chemical arts; but when I found 
some of our chief mechanical and civil engineers 
lamenting the want of progress in their industries, 
and pointing to the wonderful advance which other 
nations are making; when I found our chemical and 
even textile’ manufacturers uttering similar com- 
plaints, I naturally devoted attention to elicit their 
views as to the causes. So faras I could gather them 
by conversation, the one cause upon which there is 
the most unanimity of conviction is that France, 
Prussia, Austria, Belgium, and Switzerland possess 
sound systems of industrial education for the masters 
and managers of factories and workshops, and that 
England possesses none.” 


Rey. J. O. Norris, late one of her Majesty’s 
inspectors of schools, says, first— 

“Tt is the universal opinion of those with whom I 
spoke that England is losing her advanced position 
in those industries which involve the application of 
science to production.” 

Second, that— 


“Yn the matter of higher instruction, of all that 


tends to convert the mere workman into the artisan, 
Austria, France, and Prussia are clearly passing us.” 


Professor John Tyndall, professor of physics 
in the Royal School of Mines, says: 


“The facilities for scientific education are far 
greater on the continent than in England, and where 
such differences exist England is sure to fall behind 
as regards those industries into which the scientific 
element enters. In fact, [have long entertained the 
opinion that, in virtue of the better education pro- 
vided by continental nations, England must one day, 
and that no distant one, find herself outstripped by 
those nations both in the arts of peace apd war. As 
sure as knowledge is power this must be the result.’ 


Edward Huth, of Huddersfield —juror in 
1862 and 1867—closely examined woolen fab- 
ries in 1851; agrees with Dr. Playfair in toto: 

“Tam sorry to say that although we may still be 
unsurpassed in many of our productions, we nolonger 
hold that preéminence which was accorded to us 
in the exhibition of 1851. Although an industry 
which has obtained aconsiderable style of perfection 
docs naturally not advance in ten years as rapidly 
as the one which was at that period less fully devel- 
oped, 1 fear that the enormous strides that have of 
late been made by our continental rivals in France, 
Belgium, Prussia, and Austria will render it daily 
more difficult for our woolen manufacturers to hold, 
not only their former prominent position, but even 
in many cases to maintain their present one. I found 
my (for a long time previously entertained) convic- 
tions entirely confirmed; that itis the want of indus- 
trial education in this country which prevents our 
manufacturers from making that progress which 
other nations are making. From all I could seoand 
learn I found both masters and foremen of other 
countries much more scientifically educated than 
our own. ‘his, however, is not all. The workmen 
of other countries have afar superior education than 
ours, many of whom have none whatever. Their 
productions show clearly that there is not a machine 
working a machine, but that brains sit at the loom 
and intelligence stands at the spinning-wheel, See- 
ing what has been done for other countries, and being 
convinced that agood general education is the secret 
of their rapid strides in art and manufacture, I am 
glad to say that the many eminent men in different 
stations of life with whom I conyersed in Paris on 
this subject are all of the same opinion.’ i 

Edward Frankland, professor of chemistry 
in the Royal School of Mines, agrees with Dr. 
Playfair: 

“As a juror in class forty-four of the present Paris 
exhibition, I was not only forcibly struck by the want 
of evidence of progress in tho different branches of 
chemical manufactures carried on in Great Britain, 
putstill more so atthe great advances made by other 
nations, but more especially by Germany, France, 
and Switzerland in respect ofsuch manufactures since 
the year 1862, when, as a juror in the corresponding 
class, L had also an opportunity of comparing the 
chemical manufactures of different nations. I quite 
agree with Dr. Playfair in referring this want of 
progress in the manufactures of this country chiefly 
to the almost utter lack of a good preparatory edu- 
cation for those destined to take part in industrial 
pursuits. This great defect in the school and college 
education of England affects the masters and man- 
agersof our factories even more deeply than the work- 
men themselves. ‘The former have but rarely had 
any opportunities of making themselves acquainted | 
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with the fundamental laws and principles of physics 
and chemistry; they therefore find themselves cn- 
gaged in pursuits for which their previous education 
has afforded them no preparation, and hence their 
inability to originate inventions and improvements. 
It is true that: such men not infrequently imagine 
themselves inventors, and the yearly files of patent 
specifications abound with instances of thoir so-called 
inventions. The great loss of time and money at- 
tending these futile patents would be rendered im- 
possible by a very moderate, if accurate, knowledge 
of chemical and physical science. . 

“Tn tho polytechnic schools of Germany and Swit- 
zerland the future manufacturer or manager is made 
familiar with those laws and applications of the 
great natural forces which must always form the 
basis of every intelligent and progressive industry. 
It seems that at length thissuperiority in previous 
training is more than counterbalancing the un- 
doubted advantages which this country possesses 
in raw material.” 


James E. McConnell, esq, ©. E.: 


"I agree with Dr. Playfair in his views generally, 
and am satisfied as to the comparatively small pro- 
gress we have shown since 1862, and the great ad- 
vance which continental nations have made during 
that period. In the class of which I was juror for 
England, No. 63, I mado avery careful examination 
and comparison of our locomotive-engines, carriages, 
railway machinery, apparatus and material, as shown 
by this country, with the same articles exhibited by 
France, Germany, and Belgium, I am firmly con- 
vinced that our former superiority, cither in mate- 
rial or workmanship, no longer exists. In fact, there 
are engines shown there, made in France and Ger- 
many, equal to those of the best English makers. It 
requires no skill to predict that unless we adopt a 
system of technical education for our workmen in 
this country we shall soon not even hold our own in 
cheapness of cost aswell as in excellence of quality 
of our mechanical productions. I found that on.the 
continent there aro now œ number of workmon’s 
schools established, in which a clever workman can 
qualify himself for any scientific position in his 

usiness. 


Captain Frederic Beaumont, royal engineers, 
agrees with Dr. Playfair: 


“Speaking only with reference to machinery, the 
department with which lam immediately connected, 
there can beno doubtasto the immense strides which 
foreign mechanical engineering has lately made, not- 
ably, I think, in the case of France and Belgium, and 
by which they are successfully overtaking the indus- 
trial power of Great Britain. My impression is that 
this advance has been greatly owing to a successful 
copying of English designs and to the use of English 
machine tools. Of course, did the foreigners merely 
confine themselves to copying they would never sur- 
pass us; but while following that which in our me- 
chanical designs is good, they are also seeking, and 
that not unsuccessfully, to apply theoretical knowl- 
edge in a way which, in my humble judgment, shows 
that they will soon have little to learn from us, 
would allude notably to the economical use of steam, 
though no doubt their inventive faculties have been 
quickened by the high price of fuelon thecontinent.” 


Warrington W. Smyth, esq., M. A, F. R.S., 
lecturer on mining and mineralogy in the Royal 
School of Mines: 


‘ As regards the broad question of technical edu- 
eation, I will only add that the greater proportional 
advancement made by France, Prussia, and Belgium 
in mining, colliery-working, and metallurgy appears 
to me to be due, not to the workmen, but in great 
part to the superior training and attention to the 
general knowledge of thoir subject observable among 
the managers and sub-ofiicers of the works. No can- 
did person can deny that they are far better, edu- 
cated, as arule, than those who hold similar positions 
in Britain.” 


Robert Mallet, esq., F. R. S.: 


“A university education, with a natural love for 
scientific investigations; the circumstances of my 
life, in largo part engaged as the active managing 
partner of large engineering works, and of late years 
as a civil engineer; a more than common travel 
and knowledge of foreign countries, and their arts 
and educational systems, &c., have long convinced 
me that unless by a vast improvement in our own 
educational system, general and technical, the pre- 
eminence of England (whose power more than that 
of any other empire that ever existed is based upon 
her industry) must decline, and with a rapidly ac- 
celerating force in relation to the other great nations 
of the world.” 

J. Scott Russell, esq., F. R. S.: 

"As ajuror in the Paris exhibition I have come 
to the conclusion that the higher class of education 
given in each of those countries to the workmen in 
its skilled trades, as well as the superior professional 
edueation given to the higher classes of men em- 
ployed in technical professions, is everywhere vis- 
ible in the works exhibited by those countries; and 
{ attribute the surprising strides those countries 
have been making the last ten years in many of the 
great staple branches of mechanical construction 
and manufacture to the admirable scientific and 
practical training which the Governments of those 
countries provide for their working elagses.”’ 


A. J. Mundella,. managing. partner in a | 
hosiery firm employing five thousand oper- 
atives: - : DR 

“As the result of my observation I have fer four or 
five years past beon unceasingly alarmed for our 
industrial supremacy, and my experience.of the 
Paris-exhibition_ has only confirmed and strength- 
ened my fears, In my own branch we still maintain 
the lead in a majority of articles, but the progress 
made by France and Germany since 1862 is truly 
astonishing, and ithas been much greater than our 
own. While I believe the English workman is: pos- 
sessed of greater natural capacity than any of his 
foreign competitors, I am of opinion that he is grad- 
ually losing the race through the superior intelli- 
gence which foreign Governments are carefully 
developing in their artisans.” 


James Young, esq., (chemical works :) 


“My experience accords with Dr. Playfair’s. So 
formidable did the rate of progress of other nations 
appear to us that soveral meetings of jurors, exhib- 
itors, and others, took place at the Louvre Hotel ou 
the subject. The universal impression at these meet- 
ings was that the rate of progress of foreign nations 
in the larger number of our staple industries was 
much greater than ourown. The reason for this in- 
creased rate of progress is the excellent system of 
technical education given to the masters of work- 
shops, sub-managers, foremen, and even workmen.” 


The reports of special commissioners on 
various departments fill six volumes of parlia- 
mentary documents, and are full of like testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Russell, in his report on steam-engines, 
says: 

* Intelligence, education, and training beyond the 

ordinary level of skill and koowledge will be re- 
quired both in the construction and the use of those 
high-speed engines; but so it is with most modern 
improved machinery.”  * PE CEI Oe ts 
thus that in all departments of French engincering 
education and science are everywhere visible; andi 
it be required of moto account for the greater rapid- 
ity of progress of the French in matters of engineer- 
ing during the lastten years, I can soe no other reason 
for it than their superior organization for technical 
education, as part of which they have as much as 
possible of practical knowledge communicated to 
them in addition to their scientific attainments. I 
do not think our nation inforior to theirs in tech- 
nical ability, personal onergy, or in the skillful uso 
of our hands; it is onlyin the want of organized edu- 
cation that Ican indicate any cause of our inferiority 
or any remedy for it.” 
_ “MM. Schneider & Co., of the Creuzot Iron-Works, 
in France, exhibited a remarkably well finished 
express engine for our Great Eastern railway, and it 
was the sixteenth out of an order for forty engines 
which he had obtained from the same company. 

“Mr, John Robinson, of the Manchester Iron- 
Works, in his evidence before the Trades’ Union 
Enquiry, shows that tho amount of ongines supplied 
by his own firm since 1865 to foreign countries has 
been constantly diminishing, as compared with the 
number supplied to England, and thinks it certain 
that foreigners are excluding the English from 
neutral markets. 

** This, then, is the prospect before our great loco- 
motive manufacturers, who once had half Europo 
for their customers, and expected to have Russia, 
America, and India. The truth seems to be undis- 
guisable that the home, market will ultimately be 
the principal one on which our locomotive-makers 
can reckon.” 


Rev. J. O. Murray, reporter on cotton goods, 
says in conclusion: 


“Fow practical and reflective observers will glance 
as hurriedly as even we havedone round these com- 
petitive displays of industrial ability in cotton man- 
ufacture without feeling that, however long or largely 
England may retain the leadership, anything like 
our exclusive empire or undisputed sway in the cot- 
ton trade is no longer possible. ‘hesuperior educa- 
ton of continental workmen in certain branches, or 
the better position of foreign merchants in regard to 
certain articles, reduces us to a secondary position 
in some respects. If in all countries as excellent a 
system of public education and as independent a 
spirit prevailed asin Switzerland, our position would 
soon be menaced in many more directions. While 
we are hovering round the question of national edu- 
cation, and hesitating over the pettyinterests of par- 
ties in regard to it, the industrial scepter is imper- 
ceptibly slipping away from us.” 


Memorandum inclosed in Mr, Scott Russell's letter. 


+The fourth great international exhibition has 
afforded an excellent opportunity for marking the 
relative progress of different countries in the arts, 
manufactures, and trades which contribute to the 
wealth and power of nations.“ We have especially 
noted the progress of other nationsin those mechan- 
ical and constructive arts and trades in which, in 
185!, England exhibited preéminent excellence. We 
have to record that in many of these some other 
nations appear to have made much more rapid pro- 
gress than ourselves, so that we are relatively fall- 
ing off; and we especially note that our falling off is 
notin unimportant departments, but insome of those 
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which had-formerly.constituted our staple excellence. 
gypin hs to specify. that those: branches in. which 
Other countries have now shown morerapid advanec- 
ment aro some of our own great manufactures of 
steel and iron, steam machinery, locomotive engines 
and tools; and: manufacturing: machinery. in, gen- 
eral. Wedo not say that in allof these other nations 
have-exeelled us; in’some they have not yet equaled 
us But whatwodo feel, and thereforefrankly state, 
igy that: their progress has in the-last. sixteen years 
since- the first exhibition of 1851 been remarkably 
greaterthan Ours; ioi por : Roe a 
‘Dissatisfied. with-our national progress, we have 
naturally turnedour. minds to search for the cause 
of this: progress of Other nations, und for the eure 
of our-own deficiency. We find that: during these 
yearssome nations have boen occupied in diligently 
promoting the national eduoation of the various 
classes of skilled mechanical workmen for the pur- 
pose.of giving skii to tho unskilled, and rendering 
the skilled more skillful... We find that some nations 
hnve gone go taras to have established in every con- 
siderable town technical schools for the purpose of 
teaching to tbo youth to be craftsmen those branches 
of seience which relate most nearly to the principles 
of :thoir futare craft. : 
«e Workers in metal are taught the naturo of the 
mveliunical powors’ with which they will have to 
work and tho mechanical properties of the materials 
they ‘will havo to operate upon; engine-builders aro 
tanght tho: principles of heat and stcam aud tho 
nature of the ongines they will havo to mako and 
worl: ship-builders are taught tho laws of construc- 
tion, hydraulics, and. hydrostatios; and dyers and 
painters aro taught tho laws of chemistry and color, 
All skied youth are taught geometry, drawing, and 
eaiculation; and in many conntrics every youth who 
shows great talont in any department is promoted to 
a higher training school, and there educated at the 
public cost. Besides these local schools other coun- 
tries have technical colleges'of a vory high ‘class for 
tho oduéation of mastergund foremen in engineering, 
mechanics, morchandise, and: other practical and 


teghnianl professions. ; i ` 

“We have not failed to notico that it is precisoly 
thogo nations which have been systematically giving 
a course Of preparatory training and education ‘to 
their: population in’ thelr skilled trades that have 
shown the most marked progress in national indus- 
‘try in theso suoeessive exhibitions, Prussia, Switzer- 
langd, Belgium, France, and America seem to malo 
progress in proportion to their excellonce of educa- 
tional training. Prussia in steel, iron, and general 
ènginecring work. Switzerland in seientifie engin- 
coring, machinery, and watch and telegraph work, 
undin textilomatufaotures, Belginmin metal work- 
mge pnd mechanical trades, France in metal work, 
aint in stoam-onginas, engineering structure, naval 
arehitgoiure, and steam navigation, All these na- 
tions géem to oxhibit growing. skill and progress in 
prepertion to the excellence of the éducation they 
uito to theirshanutacturing population.” 

_Vhesotestimonialsarrestedinstantly theatten- 
tid of the Bnglish public, and soon after there 
was held-in England a great meeting on this 
subject. I holdin my hand the Journal of the 
Society.of Arts for January 81, 1868, in which 
there isan account-of thie. meeting, which was 
entitled a ‘Conference on Technical Educa- 
fion,’ Nearly four colamns of the Journal 
are occupied with a list of the principal persons 
present, inclading many of the most eminent 
noblemen, statesmen, men of science, man- 
nfacturers in the kingdom. The Duke of Marl- 
hovough presided.. Dr. Lyon Playfair moved, 
and Iarl Russell seconded the following reso- 
lution, which was adopted : ; 

. That to establish and maintain a system of tech- 
nical education sdapted to the requirements of arts, 
matiufactures, and commerce in-the United King- 
doin, the three following educational reforms should 
ba efected: 00 ol 

“1. ln tho universities, arammarschools, and other 
educational institutions for the upper and middle 
classes, instruction “in science and art should be 
phecd on thesame favorablo footing as other studies 

2. Hficient means of primary and secondary cdu- 
cation should be brought within the means of the 
working classes everywhere. : 7 

3: Special institutions for'technical instruction, 
adapted to the wants of tho various classes of society 
and tothe industries of tho country, sbould be estab- 
lished dod maintained in the United Kingdom.’ 

Following this.meeting of the statesmen and 
practical: men of Great Britain was an investi- 
gation by Parliament,the result of which is 
embodied in one ofthe most important public 
documents, of modern times. -The committee 
of Parliament called ‘before them the- repre- 
sentatives of the leading industries of Great 
Britain. I cannot take up the timdof the House 
by quoting the testimony ofthe ‘witnesses, 
who with one voice speak of the extraordin- 
arily rapid -progress of continental- nations in 


manufacturing, and, attribute -it to. their seien- 
tific training. Therepresentative men-of many 
great. departments of manufacturing industry 
admit. that they are, through want of. this 
knowledge, fast Josing the race in competition 
with their foreign rivals. Among these are 
cotton goods, carded wool, and woolen fabrics, 
(in which in 1851 England. stood at the head of 
the civilized world, and in which now she is 
placed-by Mr. Mudge, the American commis- 
sioner, as only fifth in 1867;) silk, locomotive 
engines, (the great French establishment of 
Schneider, at Le Creuzot, was then fulfilling a 
contract to construct forty locomotive engines 
for the Great Eastern railway of England ;) 
machine tools, both for wood and iron; chem- 
ical manufactures generally, machinery, min- 
ing, hosiery, steel, andiron. It was in evidence 
that iron girders for a building at Kensington 
Museum, and also for a large warehouse in 
Glasgow, in the center of the iron district, had 
been furnished from Belgium. I commend to 
the attention of the House the following im- 
pressive extract from Dr, Playfair’s testimony 
on this subject: 


“With regard to the manufacture of iron, in which 


“wo (the English) certainly possess very great advan- 


tages, and in which the raw material forms a large 
proportion of the cost, I still say that superior skill 
abroad to w groat extent balances these natural 
advantages. One condition in tho production of 
iron is carried on with far more science abroad than 
itis by most manufacturers in this country. They 
analyze the oro and the limestone and ascertain the 
value of all the fuel which they employ.so that they 
combine them with such scientific skill that they are 
able to produce iron cheaper than we ean. In this 
country there are a number of manufacturers of 
iron at this moment who aro not paying their way, 
and are asking advice of the chemist to.aid them ‘in 
their manufacture, on account of their ignorance of 
science. 

“TI think tho production is carried on abroad in 
amore economical and skillful way: otherwise com- 
potition would bo impossible. Although the great 
improvemontsin iron-inaking have chiefly arisen in 
this country, wo have far from exhausted the econ- 
omy which science offers to the art.. Thero is up- 
ward of seventy-five por cont. of the fuel used in 
making iron which is absolutely lost in England. 
There is a vast economy still to be arrived at. And 
T believe there is cheapor production abroad in 
many cases only from the scienco that is applied to 
it, while thoreis also a diminished cost of labor which 
partly arises from tho intolligence used in the appli- 
cation of that labor. That is only one instance out 
of many instances which I could mention.” 


A manufacturer from Birmingham handed 
to the committee a list of articles made in 
Birmingham and the hardware district which 
are largely replaced in the common markets 
of the world by the productions of other 
countries. He testified that the list might be 
immensely extended. It amounts to between 
sixty and seventy in number, and. includes 
many articles of the highest importance. ‘This 
is the list: 


List of some articles made in Birmingham and the 
hardware district, which are largely replaced in com- 
mon markets of the world by the productions of other 
countries, This list might be immensely extended by 
Surther investigation, which the shortness of time has 
not permitted, 


Country whose products 
Articles or class of arti- aro pelieyed to Baro 
eles. district in whole or in 
part. 


Carpenters’ tools: 

As. hammers, pliers, 
Pincers, compasses, hand 
and bench-vises. 

Chains: 

Of light ‘description, 
where the cost is more in 
labor than in material, 
as halter-chains and 
bow-tios, and such like. 

Frying-pans of finefin- 


ish. 

Wood-handled spades 
and shovels, an article-of |. 
very large consumption. 
Hoes: ae 

For cotton and other! 
purposes, an article of 
large consumption. 


Germany chiefly. 


t Germany. 


France. 


United States export 
- them: to-all our- colon- 
jeg, =. 

-United States com- 
pete with us for their 
own uso and to some 
iJ extent for export. . 


TABLE—Continued. 


Articles or class of arti- 
cles. 


| Country whose products 


are believed to have 
replaced those of this 
district in whole or in 
part. 


xes: ; 

For felling trees, &c., 
an article of large con- 
sumption. 

Carpenters’ broad axes, 
carpenters’ and coopers’ 
adzes, coopers’ tools, va- 
rious sorts; shoemakers’ 
hammers ànd tools. 
Matchets: 

Yor cuttingsugar canes, 
an important articlo. 


Nails: 
Cut. 


Wrought. 


Point de Paris, (wire 
nails.) 


Horsenails, 


Pumps: 
OF various sorts. 


Agricultural imple- 


ments: 
Plows, cotton-gins, 
cultivators, kibbling- 


machines, corn-erusbers, 
churns, yiec-hullers, 
mowing-machines, hay- 
rakes. 

Sewing-machines. 
Lamps: 

For use with petro- 
leum, now an article of 
very large consumption. 


Lamps for the table. 


Tinware: 

Tinned apoons, cooks’ 
ladtes, and various culin- 
ary articles of fine man- 
ufacture and finish. 
Locks: 

Door-locks, chest- 
locks, draw-locks, cup- 
board-locks in great va- 


riety. 3 
Door-latches in 

variety. 
Curry-combs. 


Traps: 
Rat, beaver, and fox, 


Gimlets and augers, 
(twisted.) 


Brass-foundory (east): 
As hinges, brass hooks 
and casters, in great va- 
riety; door buttons, sash- 
fasteners, and a great 
variety of other articlog, 
Brass-foundery, 


ereat 


(stamped): 

As curtain pins and 
bands, cornices, gilt 
beading, and a greal 
variety of other brass 
foundery. 

Needles: s 

An article of largo con- 
sumption, 

Fish-hooks, 

Guns: 


A great variety of 
sporting guns, articles of 
large consumption, for- 


merly entirely from Bir- | 


mingham. . 
Breech-loading mus- 
kets and revolver pistols. 


‘Watches and clocks. 


Tron. 

lass: 

Por windows, an arti- 
cle of largeconsumption; 
spectacle and all other 
glass. 


Table glass. 
Swords. 


i 
{ 


United States supply 
our colonies and the 
world with the best 
articlo. 


Gormany and the 
United States. 


Believed to be now 
Germany. 


United States export 
to South America and 
our colonies, 

Belgium. 

French and Belgian 
largely supersede Kng- 
lish, 

Beautifally made by 
machinery in the Uni- 
ted States, 

Largely exported by 
the United States. 

[Note,—An American 
pump finding water for 
the Abyssinian expedi- 
tion.| 


Many articles similar 
to these are exported 
by the United States to 
common markets, 


United States. 

The United States 
petroleum lamps sup- 
lant the English in 
ndia and China. 
French even imported 
to England. 


France. 


United States, 
France, and Germaay. 


United States export 
to Canada. 

United States. and 
France, 
United States export 

anada. 
United States export 
to Canada ‘and proba- 
bly elsewhero, 


These articlos, in 
great variety, aro now 
extensively exported 
from France ‘and Ger- 
many, 


to. 


These articles, in- 
great variety, are now 
extensively exported 
from Germany and 
France. 


Mostly Germany. 
Rhenish Prussia. Even 
imported to England, 

Believed Germany. 


Now exported Jarge- 


ly from Liege, Belgi- 
um, and Etienne, 
France, 

United States. 
Switzerland and 
France import into 
England, United 


States, and France. 
[Note.—Watehes made 
in United States in- 
terchangeable, by ma- 
chinery:] : 


Belgium. 
Belgium. supplants 


oursin our own colon- 
ies. 


Believed to be Bel- 
gium and France. | 
Prussia and Belgium. 
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TABLE—Continued. 


Articles or class of arti- 
cles. 


Country whose products 


are. believed to have 
replaced those of this 
district in whole or in 
part. n 


Best trunk, door, and Prussia and France. 
cabinet locks. 


Umbrella furniture. France and Russia. 


Jewelry: | France and Germany. 
Gold. gilt, and fancy || These articles are even 
steel, in Very great vari- | imported into Eng- 
cty. and. : 
Small steel trinkets: | 
As bag and purseclasps, France and Ger- 
steel buttons, chains, L many. Many of these 
key-rings and other fast- even importèd into 
enings, and many others, England. 
in great variety. i 
> | Austria, Erance, and 
Leather bags, with || Russia. We believe 
clasps, purses, and cour- j4 about alj these articles 
jer-hags, d&o. i| sold in England are 
imported. , 
Buttons: i} Vienna, imported to 
Mother of pearl. iS, England. | 
Torn i eee imported to 
a i ngland. 
! France _entirely su- 
Porcelain, _ (formerly l perseded English, and 
Minton’s, of Stoke.) |) imported to England 
Steat buttons, tioimany y meee 
eel buttons, (formerly 
Bolton & Watte). nne France. 
Florentine or lasting - 
Boot buttons: ii Germany, 
teel pens, penholders, x 
brass scales and weights, France. 
Cutlery: Foaral f 
n great variety; scis- A arr 
sors; light odge-tools, |} Germany. 
such as chisels, &e. | ji 
Pins for piano strings, į : : 
and other small fittings France. 
for pianos. be Meet 
Silver wire for binding 
ine bass strings of pianos, j France. 
XC. 
ina pee tabing ‘eri Germany. 
tastic belts with metal |) 
fastenings. $ iS Germany. 
Brass chandeliers and i 
vas-fittings harness France and Prussia. 
uckles and furniture. 
German silver spoons, France, Austria, and 
forks, &e. Prussia. 
uoeks: \ 
Horn combs. | Prussia. 
ga cin yene torbdigs:shot } Franco and Austria, 
Iron wire. Prussia and Belgium. 
Tron and brass hooks |} Prussia and France 
and eyes. à 
Bronzed articles. ? Prussia and France. 
aan Wares; enam- France and Prussia. 
Optical instruments, Pi : 
mathematical instru- perenes, Austria, and 
ments. ° 
Japanned wares. | Germany and France. 
Bits and stirrups. ah Belgium and France. 
Coach springs an France 
axle-trees, ep 
Wiectro-plated wares, 
(customers, preferring France. 
French goods.) 


Gas-fittings. 
Weighing-machines. 
Plumbers’ brass found- 
ery. ' 
Table glassware, 
Door-locks, f 
Machines for domestic | 
purposes, as sausage-ma- | 
chines, coffee-mills, and + 
washing-machines. | 
Nuts and bolts. | 
Penknives and scissors, 


f United States. 


Stamped _ brassware, | 
(certain kinds) | 
American “notions,” 


as buckets, clothes-pegs, 
washing and agricultural 
machines, 


‘The evidence further showed that the man- 
ufacturing classes were awake to the import- 
ance of this class of schools, and were already 
contributing munificently for their endowment. 
At Halifax had been endowed a workingmen’s 
college, with classes for instruction in chem- 
istry, mechanical drawing, and practical engi- 
neering. At Huddersfield special classes for 
teaching chemistry as applied to dyeing were 
supported by private manufacturers of the 
neighborhood. At Bradford, a town which is 
growing more rapidly than any other manu- 


facturing town in England, containing a pop- 
ulation of one kundréd and fifty thousand 
inhabitants, and peculiar for the fact that. the 
manutacturing establishments are owned by 
the men who have built them up; and the 
wealth which is accumulated there is expended 
at-home in the increase of the prosperity of 
the community so largely developed, to a 
building fund of £50,000 has been added a 
gift by one man of £100,000 for the establish- 
ment of a technical school.. In Manchester 
£150,000, equal to nearly a million dollars in 
our present currency, has been raised to estab- 
lish and provide for a like instruction. In 
Bristol is a trade school, where one hundred 
and fifty boys are taught. The pupils in this 
school are preferred as apprentices in the chief 
engineering and chemical establishments. 

Now, just look at that fact, which is per- 
haps more significant than any other, because 
it is not the habit of English people, as our 
people do, to give largely of their private means 
to institutions of charity. It is well known 
that the great charitable and educational in- 
stitutions there are founded by Government, 
or in ancient times by ecclesiastics who could 
not leave their wealth for the foundation of a 
family, which is the great object of ambition 
to an Englishman. 


The following is an extract from the report 
of the commission: 


“The industrial system of the present age is based 
on the substitution of mechanical for animal power; 
its qevolopment is duèin this country to its stores 
of coal and of metallic ores, to our geographical posi- 
tion and temperate climate, and to the unrivaled 
energy of our population. 

“At the same time nearly every witness speaks of 
the extraordinarily rapid progress of continental 
nations in manufactures, and attributes that rapid- 
ity, not to the model workshops which are mot with 
in some foreign countries, and are but an indifferent 
substitute for our own great factories and for those 
which are rising up in every part of the continent, 
but, besides other causes, to the scientific training 
of the proprietors and managers in France, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and Germany, and to the elementary 
instruction which is universal among the working 
population of Germany and Switzerland, 

*'fhere can be no doubt from the evidence of Mr. 
Mundella, of Professor Fleeming Jenkin, Mr. Kit- 
son, and others, and from the numerous reports of 
competent observers, that the facilities for acquiring 
a knowledge of theoretical and applied scienco are 
incomparably greater on the continent than in this 
country, and that such_knowledge is based on an 
advanced state of secondary education. All the wit- 
nesses concur in desiring similar advantages of edu- 
cation for this country, and are satisfied that nothing 
more is required, and that nothing less will suffice, in 
order that we may retain the position which we now 
hold.in the van of all industrial nations. Al are of 
opinion that itis of inealculableimportance econom- 
ically that our manufacturers and managers should 
be thoroughly instructed in the principles of their 
arts. 

“They are convinced thata knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of science on the part of those who occupy the 
higher industrial ranks, and the possession of elo- 
mentary instruction by those who hold subordinate 
positions, would tend to promote industrial progress 
by stimulating improvement, preventing costly and 
unphilosophical. attempts at impossible inventions, 
diminishing waste, and obviating in a great measure 
ignorant opposition to salutary changes.” 


Mr, Scott Russell, an eminent builder of iron 
ships, from whose testimony I have already 
quoted, has published a work on technical edu- 
cation which should be in the hands of every 
manufacturer in America. In that work he 
says: 


“By the exhibition of 1867 we were rudely awak- 
ened and thoroughly alarmed. Wethen learned, not 
that we were equaled, but thatwe were beaten; not 
on some points, but by some nation or other on nearly 
all those points on which we had prided ourselves.” 
* $ z * “In the great manufactures of 
iron men-of-war, with their huge steam-engines, 
ponderous wrought-iron armor, we found ourselves 
equaled, if not beaten. The design of the French 
engine showed so much forethought, practical wis- 
dom, and provision for economy as left no doubt it 
would consume less fuel, do more work, endure 
longer, and run less chance ofaccident than our own 
engines.” * ře = * “Everywhere, too, 
in rails, railway wheels, railway tires, and axles, in 
large wrought-iron beams for house-building, in iron 
plates and bars and frames for iron ships, in these 
which were all our own, we found ourselvesrivaled, 
excelled in size and quality, and competed with in 


price. On land, therefore, aswell as atsea, our mas- 
tery of the iron trade seemed to have disappeared. 

“In smelting, mining. locomotive-building, and 
the great branches of commercial machinery, asin- 
gle great establishment in France, called Creusot, ap- 
peared, like a chivalrie knight, to issue a challenge | 
against all England. Creusot possesses the natural 
advantages of England, inasmuch as under its own 
soil it has the iron, the coal, and other mineralsin 
thesameabundanceasourselves. But Creusot, under 
the wise direction of President Schneider, was on- 
dowed with an advantage which we had neglected, 
the possession of a systomati¢ organization of tech- 
nical schools. Creusot has a generation of workmen 
schooled and trained on the spot. Theschools are a 
model which we shall long emulate in vain, It will 
take us twelve years to overtake M. Schneider.. Ho 
imports his locomotives even into England, and all 
round the coasts of France, and round her inland 
borders Schneider serves with locomotive engines, 
iron plates and forgings customers who used to come 
to us for these commodities.” # ¥ + t 
“In the race of nations,” he concludes, “ we shall 
find it hard to overtake the five and twenty years we 
have lost.” 


I desire to have read in this connection as 
part of my remarks some interesting extracts 
from the Edinburgh Review of April, 1868: 


“What is our actual relative place in the man- 
ufacturing and engineering industry of the world 
at this time? All who have given attention to this 
subject have expressed their misgivings or their 
decided opinion to the effect that wo have lost the first 
place and are fast retrograding. This is no longer a 
matter of conjecture, for the Paris exhibition of last 
year afforded evidence of our decline on the largest 
possible scale. ‘Lhe verdict of several competent 
Judges is against our present proéminence, and with 
various forms of emphasis a declaration of our 
gradual decline. 

“As foreigners haye taken our machinery and 
fabrics for their models, and copied and improved 
from them, it would be a graceful return that we 
should take their technical schools as our models 
and improve upon them. They have learned from 
us how to manufacture, let us see if we can learn 
from them how to teach.” 

“ Tho Ecole Centrale is now the most celebrated 
school of applied sciences in the world, and so great 
have been the services it has rendered that M. Mi- 
chael Chevalier once said: * If the Heole Centrale were 
not in existence it would be necessary to create itas 
the complement of tho treaties of commerce.’ No 
testimony to its value can be greater than that borne 
to it by M. Dumas, the well-known savant, a senator 
of France, who, in going through the recent exhi- 
bition at Paris, was accustomed, whenever anything 
excellent in French manufacture struck his atten- 
tion, to ask, ‘ Was the manager of this establishment 
a pupil of the Leole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures?’ 
andin the great majority cf instances he received an 
afirmative reply. Indeed, throughout Franco there 
is but one opinion of the value of the diploma of the 
Ecole Centrale. Whether those who hold it become 
chemists or metallurgists or contractors, they are 
everywhere found to be thoroughly well-prepared 
men, intelligent as draughtsmen, and ready in the 
application of their theoretical knowledge. 

“ Lyons has the Ecole Centrale and the Ecole Martin- 
were, which prepareits children for the silk factories 
and for other trades. Mulhouse has print works, the 
prints from which are unrivaled inthe whole world. 
In these most of the machinery is English or copied 
from English models, while the technical director 
was trained at Berlin, and the son ofone of the par- 
ties at Heidelburg, where he has studied chemistry 


‘under Bunsen and Kirkhoff There is a minute 


chemical testing in these works of all materials, 
dyes, soaps, and albumen, which would be scouted 
in England. By this means they are enabled to 
become the first producers of the more expenrivo 
class of prints, while we hold the highest. place in 
manufacturing the commonest prints. Machinery 
is contrived to produce varieties of colors at a great 
expenditure of skilled labor. The engineering works 
of Messrs. Roechlin & Co. employ two thousand 
persons, and on an average they annually produce 
eighty locomotive-engines besides steam-enginas 
and machinery for spinning and weaving and for a 
great variety of other purposes. By the side of these 
great and prosperous establishments are found, as 
weshould expect, two good, science-teaching schools. 
The first resembles the Aeole Turgot, of Paris, except 
that it possesses a workshop, in which boys learn 
to work in wood and iron, and has affiliation to a 
weaving-school. The second is a higher technical 
school resembling the cole Centrale of Lyons and 
Paris. It ownsacomplete chemical labratory, where 
special attention is paid to the chemistry of dyes. 
“All the chief manufacturing towns of France are 
now thoroughly alive to the importance of scientific 
education, and all ranks are codperating in it, from 
the emperor and his ministers down to the manu- 
facturers and their men. Itisa great advantage to 
that country that while the English manufacturing 
system was established long before any attempt was 
made to bring special education to bear upon it by 
means of schools of design or art, on the other hand, 
on the continent, the special teaching of knowledge 
applicable to industry grew up side by side with it. 
Thusthe greatsilk trade of Lyons grew up, part passt, 
with its excellent technical school, and each acted 
and reacted, the one upon the other, during a period 
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of about ‘a century and a half, Again, the bronze 
trade of France, which has spread so greatly since the 
year 1844, graw out of tho art schools of Paris.. -> 

T UDbe quantity of coal mined in France was, in 1851, 
4,500,000: tons; iron, 450,000. tons. . In. 1865,, 11,000,600 
tons of coal, and 1,100,000.tons iron, 

‘Importation of raw materials for manufactures, 
in. 1851, 25,000,000 tons; in 1865,.90,000,000 tens. É 
` Jaxports of manufactures in 1851, 40,000,000 tons; in 
1869, 92,000,000 tonis; of which, in 1865, woolen. man- 
nfactares,. 16,000,000; cotton, 7,000,000; machinery, 
1,800,000; various other works in metal, 5,400,000.. 

“The works of Schneider, at Creuzot. cover. three 
hundred, acres, The workshops and forges occupy 
fifty acres. “The iron works annually produce more 
than one hundred thousand tons of iron, in addition 
tomachinery, locomotives, iron bridgesand viaducts, 
iron gun-boata and war steamers, of the average 
anual value of £600,000. Nearly ten thousand work 
peoplo receive wages- which aniount to £370,000 per 
annum, and most of theso dwell in and around the 
town of Creuzot. These-steam-engines are equal to 
a duty of nearly ten thousand horse-power, and the 
now forgeis contained under asinglo roof of thirteen 
hundred feet in length and three hundred and ten 
feet in width. No other singlo forge can be named 
of equal dimensions.; Thero are valuable conl and 
iron mines on tho estato, which yicld annually two 
hundred and fifty thousand. tons of coal and three 
hundred thonsand tons of iron ore, besides which 
about three hundred thousand tons of coal and one 
hundred and twenty thousand tons of ore are pur- 
chased. Ourpresent interest is in the personnel of 
this groat establishment, a very large proportion of 
which was horn or has beon trained on the spot. It 
is due principally to n system of education, dating.as 
far back as 1B, that a highly-skilled body of work- 
men, engineers, and accountants has been formed; 
and although this system has been termed element- 
ary, it will be found to bo really in part special or 
technical.. Tho course, which is open to all. pupils 
of sufficient capacity, extends over no less than nino 
yoars, and includes advanecd instruction in French 
literature, history, geography, natural philosophy, 
the’chemistry of motals, geometry, mechanical and 
frechand drawing, and modeling. Promising boys 
aro sent.to higher technical schools elsewhere. No 
boy is admitted into the works who cannot read and 
write, or who has boon dismissed from the school 
for misbehavior. Tho fruits of this educational sys- 
tem aro observable in the activity, extent, and por- 
fect discipline of the work.. Ta walking through the 
sheds with Mr, Samuelson, whero soveral pairs of 
marino engines were in courso of crection, Mons. 
Schneider told his visitor that there was not a man 
among tho mechanics employed in that department 
whocould not make an accurato drawing of the work 
in whieh ho was engaged, In fifteen yours felonies, 
twonty-three; annual misdemeanors, forty; police- 
mon, three, -, 

“Terre Noire Company supply a groat French mil- 
way company with twenty thousand tons stoel rails at 
price less than prime cost in England. Most careful 
daily chemical re of all raw matorials and pro- 
ducts used in manufacture. ; 

“Krupp & Co., at Esson, consumo cight hundred to 
ono thousand tons of coal every casting day, raisod 
from pita within tho walls of the works, employ noarly 
olght thousand mon, and producosixty thousand tons 
of steol annually, morothan twico the whole export 
of ateal of tho United Kingdom. Atthoontbroak of 
tho war one thousand of the men wero called undor 
arms, but two hundred and fifty of them were ro- 
turned lost: the manufacture of cannon should bo 
stopped, All tho hoads of the technical departments 
aro pupils of the various schools of Germany.” 


I take the following extracts from. the Edin- 
burg Review for April, 1869, and commend its 
confessions to the attention of the House: 


“In 1860 the imports of France from England wero 
valued at 308,000,0004, and the oxports of Franco to 
England at 598,000,000/ In 1866 the imports were 
652,000,000/, the exports 1,153,000,000/, an augmenta- 
tion of ‘one hundred per cont. , 

-Jn delicacy and finish in thoartof casting motals 
the French, and we might say the Parisian work meon, 
aro far ahendof all other nations, They keep to 
themgolyes tho soerot of their nico and scientific 
processes, and we believe that all the finest bronze 
art casting, even in Birmingham or London, is dono 
by workmon trained inthe I'vencly schools. It has 
alwavs appoared to us diseredituble and surprising 
that the trader of this country engaged in working 
metals should be so inferior to some of our conti- 
nental rivals in taste and execution. 

The increase of capacity for manufacturing steel 
(by tha Bessemer process and otherwise) has been 
twenty-fourfold since 1851., A saving by decrease of 
price and enlarged production is no less than £6,240, - 
0 A new process of steal-working has boen an- 
nounced by: Mr. Wenton which, if practicable, will 
jn another year or tivo add at least ten millions to 
the value of the iron now made in Great Britain. 
Rails of Bessemer steel last twenty-four times as 
long as those of iron, and are foxsafer. The principal 
check which wo anticipate in the future large adop- 
tion of steel is the limited amount of iron ores suited 
to its manufacture. In France, where thoy desire 
to introduce the Bessemer process on a large scale, 
they find little appropriate ore, and. are compelled 
ito import it from Algeria and elsewhere. 
Regarding tho great woolen trade as a whole, the 


vordict of competent inspectors: of this exhibition, 
if not unanimous, yet, from a large majority, is. that 
we are not keeping pace with our sagacious and 
industrious rivals. . ae 

“The case is thesame, though itcomes before us in 
the several reports of the several trades. We speak 
of our manufacturers as more or less ingenious or 
backward, but je must also include the instruments 
they operate with, namely, their workmen and their 
technical competitive ability. We have. undoubt- 
edly the most enduring: and able-bodied workmen 
in the world. But at present thesé people are as 
prejudiced as they are capable; and.gsinco their 
knowledge of thcir art is acquired more by rote or 
habit than instruction, and since their beliefs do not 
ariso from science or knowledge of principles, they 
undergo much toil which. might be saved and con- 
tinue many habits which should be changed. 


“SILK. 


“Moro than ever is manufactured silk now distin- 
guished for richness of hueand beauty of design. In 
france schools of design are established in the great 
centers of manufactures, where science and art are 
net regarded as luxuries, but as necessities of manu- 
facturing industry. hough the highest inspirations 
of invention, taste, and elegance emanate from Paris, 
the chief towns, and particularly Lyons, are well 
furnished with national and other art schools. The 
Rhenish provinces of Prussia, Bolgium, Wurtemberg, 
and Switzerland also abound in ert schools. Lyons 
and St. Etienne, as would be expected, produced 
the most striking specimens of silk manufacture. A 
notable decrease in our silk trade, as compared with 
France, alarms British manufacturers; and while the 
exports of British manufacture have decreased, the 
imports of French and other manufactures have 
greatly increased. Tho principal and most pressing 
want on our part in this industry, so light and deli- 
cato, is a higher.and better educated class of work- 
people, more refined in taste and more export in the 
use of material and texture. 

* The most momentous of all lessons is that as a 
manufacturing nation our continued progress de- 
pends upon the special education of our operatives 
m the principles and scieuce of their several trades. 

large conference of actual operatives havo met 
and recently published reports of their deliberations, 
andl many principal employers of labor havo reluc- 
tantly opened their oyes to the light of that great 
truth which the exhibition of Paris taught the world 
at large. Very watchful eyes have inspected those 
great trophies in iron and steel, as well as other 
triumphs of skill, displayed at Paris, and competent 
Englishmen have made privato tours of ingniry 
among the great engineering works of France, Rol- 
gium, and Germany; and the result of all is that 
whilo in relation to wages, food, and particulars of 
cost in gonoral matters may, in some mannor, right 
themselvos; yot, in point of technical knowledge, 
English workmen are unquestionably behind foreign 
operatives.” 

Sir Edward Sullivan, in a late able work on 
} protection to native industry, page 8, gives 
this testimony: 

“The commerce of the world has been incaleulably 
oxtended during the last twenty years. Al nations 
havo advanced. Jingland has advanced among tho 
number; but to say she has outstripped them is 
untrue, Compared with the position sho oceupied 
twenty years ago, sho has advanced least of all; sho 
has lost the immense lead she then possessed in almost 
overy industrial enterprise, 

“When wo look back twenty years, and examino 
the position England then occupied in nearly all 
manufacturing industries; tho exclusive advantages 
of capital, of onergy, of manufacturing, and tech- 
nical knowledge she then possessed, and compare her 

osition now. wo shall see at once that many nations 
have advanced as rapidly again as she has. ‘They 
were all hull down in the manufacturing race twonty 
years ago. ‘They have stoadily overhauled us. Some 
aro close under our sterns; some are alongside : and 
some are already showing us their sterns.” 

Thus, by the confession of the first manufac- 
turing nation of the world, is popular education 
necessary if she would maintain her rank in the 
gencrous emulation of the industries of man- 
kind. Ingland yields to the demand of her 
manufacturing interest that education to her 
people which a sense of justice and respect for 
the dignity of manhood have never caused 
her to provide. Let not America incur the 
| disgrace of lagging behind all civilized nations 
in that popular education of which she set the 
first example. 


TO PROVIDE FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE. 

This national education is not only essential 
to agricultural and manufacturing supremacy, 
but it is equally essential to strength in war. 
The material elements of military strength, 
wealth, inventive power, méchanical süperior- 


ity, perfection in the arts of penetration and 
resistance, the power of rapidly moving large 
armies and large armaments, have become 


doubly important in modern warfare. Now, 
more than ever before, 
“Doth war, best upheld, 

Move by her two: main nerves, iron and gold, 

In all her equipage.” 

The great contest of iron and steel manufac- 
ture, into which the great national industries 
of the world are now entering is to be a con- 
test of science and skill. Depending intimately 
on this are the resources of naval warfare, which 
is largely a competition in economy of fuel, 
speed, and penetrative and defensive means. 
“ Toall these is educated labor indispensable. 
Great manufacturing nations must, of neces- 
sity be great military nations. The invention 
of Arkwright, more than the genius of Wel- 
lington, enabled. England to conquer Napo- 
leon. “England conquered me,’ said Napo- 
leon at St. Helena, ‘not by her armies, bat 
by her spindles.” It is not too much to say 
that the rebellion was subdued by the mechan- 
ical superiority of the North. Butit ig another 
argument that I desire specially to emphasize. 
Itis this: that in the soldier himself, intelli- 
gent, full of resourses, educated, stimulated 
by that generous love of country which comes 
of knowledge of her history, knowledge of 
her institutions, knowledge of her value to 
himself and to mankind, the chief defense 
of this nation must ‘consist. ‘I calla com- 
plete and generous education,’’ says Milton, 
in the famous tractate to Master Samuel Hartlib, 
‘that which fits aman to perform justly, skill- 
fully, and magnanimously all the offices, both 
private and public, of peace and war.” 

There is no opinion in which all parties in 
this country are more fully agreed than this: 
that it is inexpedient and dangerous to keep 
large standing armies in time of peace. The 
problem we seek to solve is, how to have the 
smallest possible standing army capable of 
indefinite and instantaneous extension when 
necessity arises. We have to this end estab- 
lished an institution at the national expense in 
which officers are trained at a cost of from 
fifteen to twenty thousand dollars for each 
pupil.. The boy is taken at an early age, sepa- 
rated from his fellow-citizens, growing up with 
different training, different associations, differ- 
ent ideas, and different principles from those 
of the main body of the people. ‘The danger 
is that he will look forward to military employ- 
ment, military success, and the applause of 
his own class as his chief ambition in life. 

I do not deny or undervalue the great services 
which have been rendered to this country by 
the graduates of West Point. But I very much 
question whether our method of obtaining a 
supply and reserve of trained military officers 
be the best one. I maintain that to every 
American citizen should be given the education 
which will enable him, if he have by nature an 
aptness for military command, to merit and 
obtain promotion in time of war; and that the 
soldier in the ranks should have the stimulus to 
good conduct which opportunity and capacity 
for promotion would give. Itake from an able 
writer on military education a list of the acquire- 
ments laid down by him as needful for the edu- 
cated soldier. They are: drawing, a universal 
ready and versatile knowledge of machines and 
machinery, elementary mathematics, mechan- 
ical and civil engineering, the laws of health, 
chemistry. 

Mr. Speaker, these are identically the same 
with the branches taught to mechanics in the 
technical schools which have. revolutionized 
the industries of Europe. Itis a most instruct- 
ive fact that Switzerland—where the education 
of every child is compelled by law, whose. fa- 
mous technical schools are the admiration of 
Europe, which, with a population of twenty-five 
hundred thousand, has in her primary schools 
three hundred and sixty-three thousand six 
hundred and eighty-two scholars—is the same 
country which maintains herself, with the most 
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military nations of Europe on all her frontiers; 


at a total cost to her people of only about. seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars annually. 
She has every thirteenth soul of her population 
a soldier capable of bearing arms. The mili- 


tary organization of the kingdom of Prussia, | 


which has borne such fruit at Sadowa, is based 
on the principle that every man capable of 
bearing arms shall receive military instruction. 

If the true policy of the Republic be to do 
away, as far as possible, all distinction between 
the soldier and the citizen, if Blackstone beright 
when he says that ‘‘in a land of liberty it is 
extremely dangerous to make a distinct order 
of the profession of arms,” and ‘‘that a circu- 
lation should be kept up between the army and 
the people, and the citizen and the soldier be 
more intimately connected together,” surely 
it is of national importance and concern that 
in the exercise of its constitutional prerogative 
and duty of providing for the common defense 
Congress shall adopt that policy which will 
enable the citizen most readily to take upon 
himself the duties of the soldier, and fit the 
soldier most easily to resume the duties of the 
citizen. Iwould havein every common school 
in this country the pupils drilled in military 
tactics. I would have schools open to every 
boy in this.country, in which those principles 
which I have just enumerated, which consti- 
tute the chief elements of military education, as 
well as the best preparation for manufacturing 
or mechanical pursuits, shall also be taught; 
but not until the pupil has passed through these 
schools, where he is educated in company with 
those destined for peaceful pursuits, should he 
bo placed, if ever, in seminaries designed for 
the training of soldiers exclusively. 

Universal education, then, is essential to 
the national existence. It is essential to the 
administration ofthe Government of this nation 
by those persons whose constitutional privilege 
and whose constitutional duty it is to admin- 
ister it. It is also essential to the accomplish- 
ment of the great objects the Constitution is 
intended to seeure. Itis the best cement of 
perfectunion. The general welfare is best pro- 
moted by it. There can be no general welfare 
without it. It is the best and only guarantee 
of republican government, and the only security 
of the blessings of liberty. It is strength in 
war; it is wealth in peace. By it flourish art, 
manufactures, commerce; all that constitutes 
greatness, all that constitutes glory. i 
- Surely, then, that law-making power which 
is charged with the accomplishment of these 
great ends may accomplish them by this, the 
surest and most natural means. I said in the 
outset that all thoughtful men were agreed 
that the education of the people could best be 
accomplished by the States. What, then, is 
the fanction of the national Legislature? It 
is twofold. It is to compel to be done what 
the States will not do, and to do for them what 
they cannot do. Let the State governments 
do all they will and all they can; but by the 
State governments, through the State govern- 
ments, or over the State governments this 
thing must be done. 

First. What the States will not do Congress 
must cause to be done. It must require a good 
and universal system of common-school educa- 
tion in those States which do not provide-it. 
That is the instant, pressing necessity. The 
old slave-masters, whose slaves are set free, by 
a new conspiracy against liberty, would deny 
them education. Evidence too voluminous for 
repetition here crowds upon Congress from all 
parts of the States lately in rebellion that the 
warfare heretofore made upon the physical lib- 
erty of the laboring manis hereafter to be made 
upon his intellectual liberty. Slavery, foiled in 
its attempt to destroy the life of the nation, 
reappearing in a new form, now seeks to put 
out its eyes. i N 

The purpose of the bill now pending, which 


. the entire country. -Its method is simple. 


I have had the honor to report from the Com- 
mittee on Education, is to provide for the es- 
tablishment of common. schools throughout 
It 
provides for superintendents in each State, 
division; and school district, who shall procure 
teachers, provide and care for-school-houses, 
and-generally do all things needed to establish 
a complete system of local education. The 
expense of these schools is to be defrayed by 
a direct tax apportioned in the mode provided 
by the Constitution.. The sum raised in each 
State is to be expended for school purposes 
within its own limits.. But the establishment 
and maintenance by any State of a system of 
public schools where the elementary branches 
are taught, open alike to all children of suit- 
able age, without distinction of color or race, 
is to be accepted as a full discharge by the 
State of all obligations on the part of its 
inhabitants to defray their proportion of the 
tax, and thereafter no officers under this bill 
shall be appointed within such State. By this 
provision the great principle of allowing every 
State to establish and manage its own schools 
is preserved to every State that values or will 
exercise it. The national authority is asked 
to guaranty to every State a republican form 
of government by guarantying to the people 
thereof the capacity for that form of govern- 
ment. The bill will only operate where the 
dominant power in any State refuses to pro- 
vide education by local authority. 

It provides for a uniform tax and a uniform 
obligation, but permits any State to discharge 
its share of that obligation by asystem of public 
instructicn provided by itself. It follows in 
this respect the precedent of the tax acts, which 
provide for a uniform tax throughout the United 
States, but permit each State which shall desire 
so to do to assess and raise in its own way its pro. 
portion of that tax. If the Legislature of any 
State shall, before July 1, 1871, engage to make 
due provision for public instruction, then all 
proceedings under this bill are to be suspended 
in such State for twelve months. If within 
said twelve months such provision shall have 
been made, no further steps will be taken 
within said State to establish education by na- 
tional authority. If any State shall refuse, upon 
those who wield its powers in behalf of igno- 
rance be the responsibility of requiring the 
interposition of the national authority. 

WHAT THE STATES CANNOT DO. 

Bat to make our system of public instruction 
complete the national power must be invoked 
to accomplish through the Bureau of Educa- 
tion many things that the States cannot do. 
Important among these is the collection of 
accurate statistics ofthe methods ofinstruction, 
the attendance, the regulations, and all other 
details of the schools of the different States. 
This is important, that there may be a central 
bureau on which the educators of each State 
shall have a right to call, and from which each 
State shall derive without delay the benefit of 
the experience of the others. At present the 
best and indeed only respectable accounts of 
the condition of public instruction in this 
country have been prepared by foreign gov- 
ernments, especially by Mr. Frazer, at the 
expense of Great Britain, and by M. Hippean, 
at the expense of France.* This bureau also 
must be our means of interchanging commu- 
nication with foreign countries in this regard. 
The systems of technical education of which I 
have.already spoken are almost wholly the 
result of foreign experience. The admirable 

*Both Mr. Frazer and Mr. Hippeau make special 
acknowledgmentsto Dr. Barnard for valuable assist- 
ance and material in preparing their reports; and 
with adeguate clerical force for the regular work 
of the office and authority to print, his comprehen- 
sive survey of national education in different coun- 
tries, including tho historical development and 


present condition of publie instruction in the Uni- 
ted States, would long ago have been published. 


| 


report on technical education in Europe; just 
ready to be presented to Congress by the late 
Commissioner of Education, is well worth all 
the cost of that bureau to the Government, ‘and 
will save every agricultural, manufacturing, or 
mining community which shall find the neces- 
sity of establishing like institutions from send- 
ing agents.and teachersabroad to acquire needed 
information. We have much to learn of the 
military, manufacturing, agricultural, mining, 
and other like education abroad. 

But even more important than these is the 
office which that department should perform 
of applying to the action of the States the 
stimulus of a noble and generous emulation. 
The reports of that burean should show tho 
relative rank and respective accomplishments 
of the different States in respect to public edu- 
cation. What State which should appear from 
the authoritative report of a national depart- 
ment of education to be lowest in rank as 
regards the education of its children would fail 
to exert itself to the extent of its power to 
remove the stigma? The experience of my 
own State, under the influence ofthatillustrious 
laborer in this cause, Horace Mann, affords 
ample proof of the beneficent and stimulating 
effect of this principle of emulation. : 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

It is the duty of Congress also, as the exclu- 
sive Legislature for the District of Columbia, 
to establish here institutions of learning which 
shall be models for the civilized world. The 
Republic, founded on the doctrine of the equal 
right and capacity of all citizens to share in 
its government, should find the appropriate 
monuments of its national greatness and the 
the appropriate ornaments of its seat of gov- 
ernment not in stately palaces of granite or 
marble, but in schools, universities, and libra- 
ries. We have expended nearly thirteen mil- 
lions dollars to erect and adorn this Capitol, 
deeming that the building in which tlie repre- 
sentatives of the American nation assemble to 
make its laws should be of a grandeur be- 
coming the dignity of a powerful and free peo- 
ple. At the same time nearly two thirds of 
the children in this District are unprovided 
with the means of attending school (nineteen 
thousand out of thirty-three thousand in 1867) 
and seventeen or eighteen of the publie school 
rooms about to be condemned as nuisances by 
the board of health. For myself, I would rather 
exhibit to mankind halls of legislation plain 
and cheap, and the results of that legislation 
apparent in intelligent, educated citizens. I 
would rather have Congress hold its sessions 
in a barn or on a hill-side, and see the schools 
of this city models for the civilized world, than 
to see, as now, this Capitol rear its marble 
splendors over streets crowded with ignorant 
and vicious children. 

TERRITORIES. 

Congress likewise has the plain and unques- 
tionable constitutional duty of legislation for 
the Territories. These nascent States, so soon 
to take part as equals in this imperial family, 
are to be molded and fashioned with the im- 
press which we may give them. I will not 
undertas< to repeat the impressive statements 
made on this foor by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, whose able and faithful labors in this 
cause deserve the thanks of all its friends. New 
Mexico, now for nearly a fourth of a century 
under our jurisdiction, has, according to the 
census of 1860, a population of whom not 
twenty per cent. can read and write. 


“The number of persons in New Mexico over 
twenty years of age unable to read and write, accord- 
ing to the census of 1860, are (not including the civil- 
ized. Indians) 32,785; number over twenty who could 
read and write, 12,180; or over eighty per cent., not 
including the civilized Indians, areilliterate. Chil- 
dren of school age, 29,324 not in attendance, 27,858 ; 
in attendance, 1,466.” 

INDIAN TRIBE. 


In its duty of guardianship over the Indian 
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ttibes-the simple policy:of education has been 
never. fairly. tried by this Government. . We 


have spent $500,000,000 in Indian wars, while. 


we have-been: deaf to the appeals which: some 
of the most intelligent of the Indians have in 
vain madeto us forthe establishment of schools 
for'their children: Welt says the present Sec- 
retary of the Interior, in -his noble and: touch- 
ing appeal for-thesympathies and coöperation 
of the Christians of America in the new policy 


which this Administration is endeavoring. to. 


inaugurate, ‘(Quick extermination - with. the 
sword, would :be a mercy compared ‘with. the 
influence. of our civilization.’ I have no in- 
elination to enlarge upon the. details of the 
roffianly ‘treatment. by this nation of these weak 
and dependent children. Not until a faithful 
trialaf. the experiment of education can this 
people be absolved: by the impartial judgment 
of history from a large measure of responsi- 
bility. for the degradation of our Indian tribes. 
“KRDUGATION- THE TRUE. RECONSTRUCTION POLIOY. 

This education, the peaceful avenue to the 
attainment of each of the great objects of 
natiorial desire, is also the true reconstruction 
policy.’ You have busied yourselves to devise 
barriers of paper, parchment, wax--impotent 
as bands of tow against the fires of treason 
and hate. I would not undervalue the strength 
of congressional legislation, or the inestimable 
blessings of the fifteenth. amendment; but I 
say that all these are a snare and a delusion 
unless they are: followed by ample. provision 
for'the education of the people. You have to 
every:rebel State, save one, restored all State 
powers. No legislation, no constitutional pro- 
visions which must in the last resort depend 
for enforcement on courts and juries, can pro- 
tect your newly enfranchised citizen in his 
constitutional. rigths unless you give him the 
defenses of intelligence and virtue. 

[tell every Republican within the sound 
of my voico, if you flinch now all thatyou have 
niready gained for republicanism, for Union, 
for democratie liberty will be lost. The blood, 
the treasure, the life which have. been. poured 
out: Tike water. will be: wasted. Unless this 
national education is practicable, unless it is 
to- besaccomplished, the tyrant, the despot, 
the monarch,- the noble, the slaveholder are 
right... There is no middle ground between 
men educated and men enslaved. You have 
no right to shrink from the fulfillment of the 
duty you have undertaken, which is to secare 
to every man within your jurisdiction his full 
equality before the law and his fall and equal 
share of political power. It is but a mockery 
co extend to him the ballot-box and then to 
put out his eyes that he ‘cannot see it. 

1 cannot understand the state of mind of 
men. who see in this effort to educate the people 
an attempt to accomplish partisan or political 
ends, Certainly no respectable number of 
American statesmen can be found to say that 
intelligenode—thata knowledge of reading, writ- 
ing; arithinetic, or the history of the country— 
will have-an. effect injurious to the doctrines 
or policy to. which they hold. For myself, I 
utterly disclaim any such. purpose. I believe 
with my whole. soul that the preservation of 


‘couatry is as certainly. dependent. on the | 


in 
adoption of this policy of universal public 
instrection.ag it was on the overthrow of. the 
rebellion. =I could hear without alarm that all 
the nations of Europe had united their forces 
for the overthrow of this Government; bat I 
cannot bear without alarm that one fourth of 


the whole political. power of this country is |} 


wielded by men who cannot read, and that 
over a large part of herterritory men are band- 
ing themselves together to Fesist the extension 
of education tothe people, whileC 
idly on and extends no help.» = 

Now first among civilized nations, Aimerica 
will in a few generations, perhaps ina single 
generation, be the last, unless‘she shall awake 


dagress looks || 


to her true interest... Many of our: States have 
no-reason to be ashamed of their history. but 
the relation of our‘national action in this matter 
what American:who regards the good name of 
his country can hear without a. blush?.. How 
does: she stand.to-day?:- While others have 
learned: the lesson that in popular-education is 
to be found the key to national greatness; while 
Prussia points to Sadowa as evidence of the 
triumph in war of an instructed people, and to 
an achievement in a nobler competition, her 
mighty ingots of steel, with which Krupp aston- 
ished the iron-workers of the world as the re- 
sult-of the science of her educated workmen; 
while little Wurtemberg, with her seven thou- 
sand square miles of territory and her one 
million seven hundred thousand population, 
shows three hundred thousand children. in her 
schools, five thousand in her scientific and 
five thousand in her classical. institutions ; 
while Switzerland proclaims to mankind the 
new-found truth thata law which compels.every 
child to be edueated is a cheaper and stronger 
defense than armies; while France. is snateh- 
ing from her ancient rival, by virtue of her 
special. education, the. palm of excellence in 
manufacture and art; while England, extend- 
ing the suffrage with one hand is extending 
education with the other; how is it with Amer- 
ica? She presents the spectacle of a republic 
without national provision for education ; her 
Representatives grudging a meager pittance 
of $15,000 for a bureau of public instruction, 
which she crowds into a room not large enough 
for a decent barber’s shop; expending $500,- 
000,000 in making war on Indian tribes, from 
whom she steals their school funds, they ap- 
pealing to her iu vain for education, while she 
thrusts them back into barbarism ; one of her 
Territories, which has been for twenty years 
under her jurisdiction, with only one fifth of 
its adult population able to read and write, one 
fourth of her voters in ignorance, while armed 
bands over a largo part of her territory combine 
to crush all attempts to give them knowledge. 

Compared with the magnitude of this ques- 
tion all matters of tariff, of finance, or currency 
are trifles. National poverty and: national 
wealth are of little account compared with na- 
tional ignorance and national education ; rather 
let me` say, with ignorance there can be no 
wealth, with education there can be no poverty. 
The term of office of this Congress has. seen the 
accomplishment of the most important event in 
our civil history since the Constitution—the 
adoption by the American people of the last of 
the three great amendments. As our fathers 
accompanied the Constitution with the promul- 
gation of the great Ordinance of 1787, in which 
they declare “schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall be forever encouraged,” let us, in 
extending the charter of freedom over a new 
race, reaffirm that declaration with wider and 
more beneficent scope. We invade no State 
right; we trench upon no local jurisdiction ; 
we destroy no power of self goverament by a 
pohey that extends to every citizen in every. 


| State and in every locality the capacity for local 


self-government, and the intelligence to appre- 
ciate whatever makes the State valued or dear, 


Naturalization. 


REMARKS OF HON. JOHN D. STILES, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ty tae House or REPRESENTATITES, 
Jure 10, 1870, 


On the bill (H. R. No, 1399) to. establish a uniform 
system of naturalization, and to regulate: proceed- 


ings under the same. “4 ; 

Mr. STILES. -Mr. Speaker, the present nat- 
uralization laws-of the United States have been 
a part of our organic law almost from the found- 
aton of the Government. While the Con- 


stitution itself has from time to time been 
radically changed, thé.laws relating tothe nat- 
uralization of foreign-born citizens have, with 
slight: modifications and amendments, with- 
stood political revolations and the mutations 
of time. "They embody a perfect system of 
naturalization. They are wise and just, aud 
should not- be changed. The men who framed 
these wholesome laws were patriots and states- 
men, and were not- politicians. They were 
wiser and better than we, and the work of their 
hands should remain unchanged. 

‘This bill is another of those attempts to 
change the fundamental principles of. the Gov- 
ernment which have contributed so much to 
our greatness and our prosperity. It originates 
in the. interest of -party. - It. comes from the 
State of New York, from gentlemen who have 
justlearned that that great State has condemned 
this Administration and this: Congress, and 
hurriedly this bill is pressed that. the large 
class of foreign voters in that State shall be 
proscribed and persecuted. : 

It is unnecessary for me to go over all-the 
sections of the bill. I shall confine myself to 
one or two of its provisions. It proposes to 
place the whole subject of naturalization in the 

nited States courts. ‘This is another attempt 
to interfere with State courts, State laws, and 
State sovereignty. Like the bills to enforce 
your constitutional amendments, all power is 
to be placed in the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, ‘This provision alone would prevent 
foreigners from seeking to become citizens. 
In many sections of the country they would be 
obliged to travel hundreds of miles to make 
application, Such expense and time would 
almost effectually prevent these men from be- 
coming citizens. It gives to the cities vast 
advantuges over districts remote from Federal 
courts. The billalso changes entirely the mode 
and ‘manner of naking the applications, the 
manner of proof of residence, and is vexatious 
and unnecessary. Look, sir, at the monstrous 
provisions of the third section, I read the 
first clause : . 


SEC. 3. And bè it further enacted, That if itbeproved 


in the manner provided in the-fitst section of this 


act-to the satisfaction of such court that such. alion 
is entitled to admission, the said court shall thore- 
upon ndjudge that he be admitted and entitled to all 
the privileges of citizenship, at the expiration of six 
months from tho date of such Judgment. 

After the alien shall have complied with the 
provisions of the first and second sections; alter 
he shall have given notice of his intention to 
make application ; after he has proved his: peti- 
tion to be true; after he has been subjected to 
cross-examination ; after his case is perfected, 
he must wait a period of six months before he 
can be admitted to citizeuship. Could there 
be any more obnoxious provision in any law 
than that? -The other provisions of-the whole 
seventeen sections are equally monstrous and 
unjust. It is intended to entirely defeat inat 
uralization. : : 

I shall oppose it-because it isan attempt to 
revive the spirit of persecution and proscription 
that once disgraced the American nation. I, 
is an attempt to revive the old Native-American 
and Know-Nothing parties that ut one time 
wielded. great power in the politics of the coun- 
try. It is-an attempt upon the part of those in 
power to perpetuate that power by introducing 
this exciting element of discord among us. It 
is the last hope of a demoralized party whose 
only salvation is to divert the people from the 
questions involved in the reconstruction of the 
Union, and an honest, economical administra- 
tion of the Government. ‘That cannot bedone. 
You cannot revive persecution against:the Irish 
and German people that now.inihabit every sec- 
tion of the Union. The last: year a vasb-army 
of foreigners came among us—nearly four hun- 
dred thousand; and-the last: month: more than 


seventy thousand left one port to seek a home 
in this land of professed fréedom and equality, 
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The forms of our Government are liberal; our 
laws should be just to all. The extent of our- 
territory, our system of education, all conspire 
to make this land of ours the homé of the 
oppressed of all nations and climes. Ter 

Who is willing now to stay this tide of immi- 
gration? Where are the petitions from our 
people demanding this extraordinary legisla- 
tion? No portion of our people ask“it, and 
you would fasten upon them a law unworthy 
of this Congress. We have‘ not forgotten the 
alien and sedition laws. We have not forgotten 
all the forms in which our foreign citizens have 
been persecuted. The Democratic party have 
always defended and stood by the rights of 
our citizens, whether born here or upon foreign 
soil. ‘here has always been, and is to-day, 
another party that has had no feeling in com- 
mon with the oppressed. 

In this contest all that we can do here is to 
protest against this bill. But, sir, there is a 
iorum before which we can appear and be heard. 
If you pass this measure we shall appeal from 
your decision to the people. You have thus 
far passed no law to prevent the freedom of 
speech before the people. If that right shall 
be preserved, so as we shall be heard elsewhere 
before our constituents, we shall demand their 
judgmentupon this bold attempt to strike down 
the rights of our foreign population by the pas- 
sage of this bill. 


River and Harbor Appropriations. 
SPEECH OF HON, W. F. PROSSER, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
Ix rus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 18, 1870, 


On tho bill (H. R. No. 2092) making appropriations 
for the repair, preservation, and completion of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes, for the year ending June 30, 1871. 
Mr. PROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 

following amendment to the section providing 

for surveys by the engineer department: 

Insert in line seventeen the words “the Cumber- 
land river, from its mouth to its source.” 

I know how ungracious a task it is to offer 
further amendments to this bill. I know how 
apprehensive the committee is that the whole 
bill may fail if too much is added to it, yet the 
siver mentioned in my amendment is one of 
the most important of the tributaries of the 
Ohio, and its commerce will compare favor- 
ably with any of the southern tributaries of the 
Mississippi. 

I am not disposed to complain of the framers 
of this bill, or of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, which has recommended it, but Ido 
say that there are riversin the South, and that 
the interests of the South should have received 
more attention. J amin favor of a judicious 
appropriation of public money for the improve- 
ment of navigation wherever the interests of 
commerce require it as the best means of 
competing with the railroad monopolies of the 
country ; but aglance at this bill will convince 
any one that itis almost entirely for the benefit 
of the northern States. The whole amount 
appropriated by this bill is $3,498,000, and of 
this sam only the pitiful amount of $280,000 
is to be expended in the southern States proper, 
not including the Ohio river, in which the 
northern States have a more direct interest 
than the southern. i 

For the State of Michigan there is appro- 
priated the sum of $878,000 ; for the State of 
Wisconsin, $152,500; for the State of Massa- 
chusetts, $157,000; for the State of New York, 
$515,000; while for the fifteen southern States, 
with all their wealth of production, there is 


j this bill, and the only objection I 


xppropriated less than a quarter of a million 
dollars. These States are full of navigable | 
streams, available for commercial purposes for | 


hundreds and thousands of miles; yet the most 


of them are not once mentioned, while streams’ 


in the North only fit for fish-traps ‘have large 


appropriations. Ido notcomplain ofthe action | 


of the committee, and I believe they have acted 
honestly with the best lights before them, but I 
do claim that the southern rivers are entitled to 
some consideration. Gentlemen have object- 
ed to the amount appropriated for the falls of 
the Ohio, at Louisville; but in my judgment 
no more judicious expenditure is proposed in 
$ kae to it is 
that itis not enough. The commerce of the 
Ohio river is more valuable than ali the foreign 
commerce of the United States, and deserves 
the care and protection of Congress in a greater 
degree than it has received heretofore. 
Lhe Cumberland river, whose survey I have 
proposed, is navigable for more than five hun- 


dred miles, one hundred and seventy in the State | 


of Tennessee and over three hundred and thirty 
in the State of Kentucky. It drains a territory 
eighteen thousand square miles in extent, rich 
in agricultural and mineral resources, with a 
delicious climate, a fertile soil, and supplied 
with almost everything needed by the human 
family. Running through a limestone region 
for the most part, with a deep, narrow chan- 
nel resembling a canal, a comparatively small 
expenditure would make it an excellent stream 
for the purposes of navigation. 

The trade upon this river was much larger 
before the war than it is now, but the following 
is a statement of its present amount between 
Nashville and the mouth of the river, a dis- 
tance of two hundred miles. 

Fifty steamboats, averaging two hundred 


and fifty tons each, carry out annually to all ! 


points 380,000 bales of cotton, 25,000 hogs- 
heads of tobacco, 2,000,000 feet of lumber, 
2,000,000 tons of iron, 5,000,000 pounds of 
bacon, 625,000 bushels of corn, 260,000 bush- 
els of oats, 800,000 bushels of coal; and of 
salt an immense quantity ; but I have no relia- 
ble estimate of the amount, Of the trade and 
shipping on the river above Nashville 1 have 
no data, but it is considerable, and would be 
largely increased with improved navigation. 
Large quantities of coal, lumber, grain, and 
other products are lost every year on their way 
down the river in consequence of obstructions 
that might easily be removed, It might be sup- 
posed that appropriations from time to time 
would be made for the benefit of this river; but 
not a dollar has been thus expended by the 
national Government since 1838. ‘The follow- 
ing statement is taken from the books of the 
engineer department of sums appropriated for 
the Cumberland river: 


Yea Amount. 
1852... 0,090 
1834. 0,090 


20,000 
7 55,000 
1838... we 20,000 

In the year 1834 Congress passed a resolu- 
tion instructing the Secretary of War ‘ to send 
an engineer to extend the navigation’ of the 
Cumberland river from Nashville up to the 
falls, or to the highest point on said river sus- 
ceptible of being made navigable for steam- 
boats, and that he report to the next session 
of Congress the result of his examination as to 
the practicability of improving the navigation 
ofsaid river, and the advantages, in his opinion, 
that would result to the citizens of the States 
of Tennessee and Kentucky, and io the com- 
munity generally, by the improvement afore- 
said.” 

The following extracts from the report of the 
engineer who made a survey of the river in the 
year 1834 will show the importance of the 
work at that time: 

“Tn this neighborhood (speaking of the portion 
of the river between Laurel river and the mouth of 
the Great South fork in tae State of Kentucky) 


commences the coul region, which extends on both 
sides of the river nearly t en miles down. ‘Lhe 


j very small. 


| amount in its extension. 


coal is bituminous, of..an excellent quality, and 
nearly resembling that found at Pittsburg. | The 
mines are beginning to ba worked pretty extensively, 
and it requires only a safe and certain navigation to 
render the trade in this arti¢le alono an object of 
immense importance, not only to. the, country. in 
which it.is immediately situated, but to the whole 
region bordering upon the Jower Ohio, the Missis- 
sippi and its tributary streams, Tho veins are three 
in number, ranged one above. the other, as will be 
scen by reference to the geological profile and me- 
moir attacbed to this report. They vary from tir 
and a balf fect to four feet ten inches in thickne 

“The supply of this valuable production is vory 
abundant, indeed inexhaustible; aud found as it is 
in the immediate bank of tho river, the expense of 
getting it into arks to be floated down is. of courso 
! There are already twenty-five minos, 
employing from two hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dared men. Many of these wore opened during the 
lastseason. (This, it will be remembered, was in the 
year 1834, or thirty-six years ago.) The year pre- 
vious forty-one boatsdescended the river laden with 
an average of twenty-five hundred bushels each, and 
this summer one hundred more were building, in- 
tended to be sent down the river at the first rise of 
water sufficient to enable them. to pass over tho 
obstructions below. ‘he trade, however, as I had an 
opportunity of ascertaining by personal observation, 
is as yet only in its infancy. The difficulties and 
risks attendant upon the transportation have oper- 
ated to check the investment of capital to any large 
The necessity of consult- 
ing its interests in any plan that may bo formed for 
the improvement of the river is obvious. Werethere 
no other inducement, it is believed that the trade in 
this article alone would be sufficient to justify a large 
expenditure in improving the navigation for its 
accommodation.” 


c 


In closing his report the engineer makes the 
following statements : 


“The importance of opening any course of naviga- 
tion must be estimated chiefly from a consideration. 
of the natural products which wiil thereby find an 
outict to market, the comparative difficulty of other 
modes of xecess to it, and the present or prospective 
amount of population interested in its use. In either 
of these points of view the importance and necessity 
of the contemplated improvement of the navigation 
of the Cumberland river must be manifest. The ex- 
tensive valley which is watered by this noble but 
wild and fluctuating stream abounds in products the 
most valuable to mun. Iron, coal, salt, alum, niter, 
copperas, gypsum, lead, and glauber salts are among 
its items of mineral wealth, while from its fertile soil 
largo crops-of corn, tobacco, aud cotton, and from its 
forests an ample supply of timber, tar, and cedar 
posts await but an avenue to market to remunerate 
by the most liberal returns the efforts of industry 
and onterprise. For want of this, however, all these 
sources of emolument and social prosperity are com- 
paratively locked up, and their proprictorsin a great 
degree precluded from advantages which they well 
understand and would eagerly embrace, ; 

“ Thearticlo of salt isof undispensable necessity to 
human comfort, and even subsistence; yet for the 
entire supply of this necessary the Cumberland val- 
ley is dependent upon the country below, because 
from thence only is there any transportation for it. 
The salt comes up froin Nashvilic in keel-boats, 
charged, of course, with a heavy addition to its price 
on that account. ‘The natural consequence of the 
difficulties of the navigation, even below Nashville, 
is that in low stages of the water boats dislike to bur- 
den themselves with so weighty a commodity, while 
others much lighter afford an equal profit, and hence 
salt at such times is comparatively scarce and dear. 
Were the river fully opened the article would come 
down in abundance from above and would be ro- 
lieved from the heavy charges for transportation 
with which it is now unavoidably burdened, Upon 
Fishing creek, a tributary of the Cumberland, about 
five miles from Somerset, the county seat of Pulaski 
county, salt has been obtained by boring. 

“ Several very productive wells have been opened, 
and the manufacture, though yet in its infancy, is 
progecuted with energy and the best prospects of 
remuncration. One of the proprietors of the Goose 
Creek Salt Works, the most extensive establishment. 
of the kind west of the mountains, ond situated only 
thirty miles from Laurel river, informed mo that in 
case 2 certain navigation was provided they were 
ready to furnish at once five hundred thousand 
bushels of salt per annum; and could so enlarge 
their establishment as to meet the demand as it 
might increase from year to year. f 

The raising of tobacco is now comparatively neg- 
leeted, from the difficulty and uncertainty of getting 
the crop to market. ‘The counties of Wayne, Palaski, 
and Whitely, in Kentucky, formerly raised large 
quantities of this product, but, owing to the above 
cause, have abandoned its culture almost entirely. 
Iwas told, as low down as Burkesville, that three 
fourths of all the tobacco brought to that place for 
shipment the previous year still remained in the 
warehouses, the owners having been unable to get it 
afloat before the waters fell, so as torender it impos- 


| sible to transport it to market.” 


* Such facts as these are sufficient to show of how 
much importance it is to all the country on the upper 
Cumberland that its channels should be freed froin 
the obstructions that now incumber it, while the 
country below would be scarcely less benefited by 
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opening an easy and cortain channel for the supply 
of goods to the upper country received by import- 
ation from abroad. The multiplication of steamboats 
and eraft of all descriptions which must naturally 
follow, the extent of all branches of business con- 
nected with their construction and employment, the 
creation of numerous villages.and towns at favor- 
ablo points for shipment and trade, the search for 
new products and new forms of enterprise which will 
ever be prompted by an open avenue to the depot of 
mercantile capital, with a thousand other sources 
of social activity which could not fail to follow, 
are among the benefits which: would flow from this 
improvement.” 

So wrote Howard Stansbury, a United States 
civil engineer, thirty-five years ago; and what 
he said then is true now. The virgin forests 
of the upper Cumberland are still undisturbed 
to any great extent by the hand of industry, 
because of the want of improved navigation for 
transportation purposes. ‘The mineral wealth 
of that region still lies undeveloped for the 
same reason. All and more than all that was 
said by the same’ engincer of that mineral 
wealth is true to-day. In addition to the arti- 
cles he enumerates in his report, oil has been 
discovered in endless quantities in that region, 
patiently waiting to minister to the wants of 
the human family and. add to the sum of the 
nation’s wealth. Mr. Chairman, no part of 
the country will more richly repay development 
than this section drained by the Cumberland 
river, I hope that something may be done 
for its benefit, and I am sure no money that 
we may expend will return more for the invest- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


Currency Bill. 


SPEECH OF HON W. H. ARMSTRONG, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Iy tun Housn or Representatives, 
June 14, 1870, 


Ou tho bill (IL. R. No, 1900) to inerease banking 
freilitics, and for othor purposes, 


Me. ARMSTRONG, Mr. Speaker, on the 
21st day of February last the House passed a 
resolution instructing the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency to report a bill which should 
increase tt the volume of the circulating cur- 
rency” at least $50,090,000. I cannot inter- 
pret this to mean, as argued by the chairman of 
the committee, an “increase by cheeks and 
drafts.” Jt clearly did mean, in my judgment, 
an increase of notes of cirenlation; and the 
policy thus declared I believe to be consistent 
with the almost universal desire of the people, 
and to be based upon sound financial consid- 
erations. 

The committee, os I understand, do not pro- 
pose to respond to that direction farther than 
by the provisions of this bill, concerning which 
the committee seem not quito agreed whether 
it affects the currency by either coutraction or 
expansion. If I could regard it as a measure 
of contraction I should, without hesitation, vote 
against it. That it does not very materially 
increase the currency is clear; butif I correctly 
apprehend its provisions it would effect an in- 
crease of about eight million two hundred and 
ninety-two thousand dollars. Thusthe first sec- 
tion directs an additional issue of $95,000,000 
in notes for circulation. The second section 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem 
an equivalent amount of the three per cent. 
temporary loan ‘certificates. Of these there 
were outstanding on. the Ist of June instant 
345,540,000, which, deducted from the author- 
ized issue, would leave $41,460,000 after the 
three per cents. haveall been redeemed. The 
closing paragraph of the same section directs 
the Secretary of the Treasury to. cancel an 
amount of United States notes equal'to eighty 
percent. of this balance whenthesameisissued; 
or, reduced to figures, eighty per cent. out of 
the balance, namely, $41,460,000, would be 


$33,168,000, leaving a possible increased.cir- 
culation of $8,292,000, as before stated. ; 

It is, however, open to. question whether, 
as claimed by part of the committee, the bill 
would operate to diminish the bank reserves, 
and by throwing inté active circulation a fund 
not now used, thereby further increase. the 
active currency; or whether, as claimed by 
others, the percentage of ten per cent. retained 
by the Government on the issue of notes to the 
new banks to be established under the bill, 
and the reserves to be by them kept on hand, 
would not more than equal the whole apparent 
increase, and thus, in fact, diminish the cir- 
culation in actual use. 

It is not my purpose to enter at present into 
this part of the discussion. But admitting the 
increase to be as I have stated, it is in my 
judgment wholly inadequate to the necessities 
and demands of the times. The redistribution 
of the currency by withdrawing a portion of 
the circulation from banks already established 
does not seem-to me to be required. I would 
much prefer a bill which, without disturbing 
the banks already organized, should authorize 
the organization of other banks with liberal 
capital in suck parts of the country as have 
not the proportion of capital assigned them by 
the existing law, 

It is not, however, my purpose to antagonize 
the bill. I have submitted an amendment 
which I believe will harmonize with our whole 
system of banking, and the purpose of which 
is to provide a mode by which, without in the 
least disturbing the system, it will have addi- 
tional and much needed elasticity. It is, in 
bricf, to authorize the issue by the United 
States of a limited amount of convertible notes 
to be exchanged for the interest-bearing loan 
of the United States. 

The first section of the amendment proposes 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue not exceeding $100,000,000 of United 
States notes, without interest, payable to the 
bearer at the Treasury of the United States, 
and of denominations not less than five dollars 
each. 

It is not proposed that they shall be legal- 
tender notes, nor redeemablein gold; but they 
shall bo receivable for all debts and demands 
of every kind due to the United States, except 
duties on imports. They will have indorsed 
upon them that they are so receivable, and that 
they are convertible at their face value at the 
option of the holder into the bonded interest- 
bearing loan of the United States, atthe market 
value of such loan, when presented in sums not 
less than $1,000, or any multiple of one thou- 
sand, at the office of the Treasurer of the Uni- 
a pres or the Assistant Treasurer at New 

ork. 

Having thus provided for the issue of a con» 
vertible note, the second section provides that 
any holder of any of the bonded loan shall be 
entitled, on presentation at the office of the 
Treasurer at Washington, or the Assistant 
Treasurer in New York, in any sum not less 
than $1,000, or any multiple of $1,000, to ex- 
change the same at their market value, which 
shall be determined, if necessary, by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and to receive a like 
amount at their face value of the notes author- 
ized by the first section of the proposed amend- 
ment, . 
The third section provides for a like con- 
version and exchange of the particular notes 
so issued, and no others, into the funded debt 
of the United States, at the option of- the 
holder, at the market value of the bonds, not 
less than par. : 

The fourth section provides for the payment 
of fractional differences in lawful money, and 
for the keeping of a separate account, and the 
report thereof in the monthy statement of the 
Treasury. 

I have thus given such synopsis of the pro- 


posed amendment as I trust conveys an intelli- 
gent idea of its provisions. Its purpose is to 
supplement the banking system, and aid it by 
giving elasticity to the currency without dis- 
turbing the fixed and ordinary circulation. 

It is a well. established fact, universally 
admitted, that business requires more money 
of.circulation at certain seasons than at others, 
and that these periodical demands differ in 
various localities and at different times so widely 
that it is not possible to determine with any 
certainty what. amount of circulating medium 
the business of the country at large requires. 
I regard it as preéminently a question which 
business men can best determine for them- 
selves as the exigencies of their business arise, 
It cannot be denied that it is desirable in any 
system of currency to render it, if possible, 
self-adjusting to an extent.sufficient to cover 
these probable fluctuations. ‘l'o whatextent this 
may be practicable is a question which only 
experience can determine. Iam myself satis- 
fied that if the necessary legislation be given 
the instincts of business will determine the 
question with a practical accuracy which no 
merely legislative judgment can ever attain. 

The Comptroller of the Currency, in his 
report for 1869, states with great force, ‘no 
human intelligence can fix the amount of cur- 
rency that is really needed; for it is continu- 
ally varying and is never fixed. And so long 
as the volume of currency depends upon legis- 
lative enactment uncertainty and instability 
will pervade ali financial operations.’’ Tew 
will be found to dissent from so plain a prop- 
osition. a 

On a question so intricate and difficult as 
national finance I am impressed with the pro- 
priety of expressing my views with all due 
deference to the opinions and judgment of 
others, who may differ, perhaps widely, from 
my conclusions. I desire only to express in 
part the reasous which have convinced my 
judgment. 

Political economy is. a science of experi- 
ments, and one never before tested in circum- 
stances similar to ours.. We are, in finance as 
in Government, a law unto ourgelves. And 
there are facts. in our experience which have 
demonstrated the inutility of some theories 
long admitted, and now utterly overthrown by 
the financial as well as governmental expe- 
riences of the war. Prominent among these, 
and based upon such theories, was the almost 
universal, concurrent prediction of the fnan- 
ciers of Europe, and nota few athome; that the 
country was borne by an irresistible flood-tide 
of irredeemable currency to its political and 
financial rain. And there are not a few men 
of sound judgment and large experience who 
still cling upon’ this’ question to cherished 
theories which, I believe, have been refuted by 
the whole experiences of the war. 

Tt is a marked fact in our history that men 
of large financial reputation predicted our total 
financia! ruin, and pointed to the volume of 
our currency as not worth the paper on which 
it was written; and spoke of it, with scorn, 
‘Cas this thing which we call money.” But it 
is equally a fact that the country never pros- 
pered more than when the volume of our cur- 
rency was largest; that labor was never more 
actively employed, never better paid, and never 
more content; yet have not the prophets of evil 
ceased. In their view the ruin still impends. 
And notwithstanding the assured and wonderful 
development of all our material interests when 
the currency was most expanded, and our con- 
tinued aud uninterrupted prosperity until the 
inauguration of the fatal policy of contraction, 
and theimmediate and concurrent derangement 
and depression of business which ensued, they 
still clamor for contraction, and failing of this, 
are fain to be content with persistent resistance 
to the extension ofadditional monetary facilities 
to those sections whose Representatives here 
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are united in their judgments and their efforts 
to obtain it. Bree banking, perhaps, would 
be a sufficient remedy, but. until resumption 
of specie payments it would be attended with 
dangers which the business of the country is 
not at present disposed to encounter ; and'such 
I believe to be the judgment of this House.. 
Radical changes in any established system of 
finance are to be deprecated -unless the neces- 
sity is clear.. It is safer for the present to 
improve that which we have. 

The amendment proposes, without in the 
least disturbing the banks, either in their cur- 
rency or their mode of doing business, to sup- 
plement the system by a mode of practical 
application to the currency of the country of 
the. established principles of supply and de- 
mand, which rules in all untrammeled busi- 
ness with the happiest effect. 

It must be obvious to all, and has been dem- | 
onstrated by our experience, that no system 
of distribution of national banking capital, in 
a country so vastly extended and so diversified 
in its industrial interests as ours, can be appor- 
tioned on the basis of population, or even the 
mixed basis of population and business, and 
be so adjusted as adequately to meet the just 
demands of business. Possibly it is the best 
basis practicable under any system of fixed 
distribution; but it is rigid, and attended with 
practical inconveniences which it should be 
our earnest effort to correct. What reasonable 
objection can there be to test a plan which does 
notin the least disturb the banking system, 
nor interfere with any present or future mode 


of funding the public debt? It adapts itself 
kindly to both, and leaves the question of an 
expanded currency to be determined, not by 
the arbitrary judgment of a few men, however 
sagacious and wise, but by the practical expe- 
riences of business. : 

In this manner both the time and amount 
and duration of an expansion, within the pre- 
scribed limitations of law, are sufficiently fixed, 
while at the same time there is ample safeguard 
against inflation in the prompt and easy inode 
provided for retiring any excess which might 
temporarily exist, and to retire which there is 
a constant premium in the exchange of notes 
for interest-bearing bonds, whenever the dimin- 
ished uses of money sink its current value 
below the interest upon bonds. 

If this mode be practicable, as I believe it 
is, I know of no reason which should preclude 
the people from the right to adjust the volume 
of the currency for themselves, by an adjunct 
system, which, while it leaves the normal vol- 
ume of the currency undisturbed, places in 
their hands a mode of adjustment and regula- 
tion simple, casy, and sate. Give to business 
proper facilities, and let it regulate itself. If 
the views of those who say that the currency 
is already sufficient. be sound, then there wiil 
be no further expansion, and the bill will be 
inoperative. Lf, on the contrary, those views 
are soundest and best which recognize a neces- 
sity for more currency, then will the interests 
of business prompt the people to avail them- 
selves. of its provisions, and that in the local- 
ities where it is most needed, and without dis- 
turbing the volume of currency in other places. 

It is true, as a rule, that currency will seek 
employment where it is most needed; but this 
is subject to conditions of time and place and |} 
circumstances. The extent of our territory 
and the vast diversity of our industries, modify 
and often wholly counteract its operation. Even 
at the great commercial centers both the volume 
and the value of money fluctuates widely, and 
while it is often abundant on call at New 
York and other like points of concentration 
from four to four and a half per cent., it will 
command within distances of a few hundred 
miles ten, twelve, fifteen, and even twenty | 


percent. To allowthe owner of Government 
bonds at such points to return them to the 


original source by express, by mail, or by 
any agency in his choice, and to receive. their 
current market value: directly and. promptly 
from the Government, without the intervention 
of brokers and bankers, even -where they are 
at hand, as often they are not, and without the 
delays, inconvenience, and .cost incident: to 
ordinary exchanges, is a boon to the business 
community which ought not to be refused. It 
will give local.and prompt relief, and. by tak- 
ing its supply fromthe original source is made 
wholly independent of the speculative schemes 
which distract business at the money centers. 
It puts the business of the country beyond the 
reach of speculative interference so far as it 
depends upon currency. It takes from the 
gamblers of the stock-board this agency of 
their power, and renders it hazardous, if not 
impossible, to create an artificial scarcity of 
currency, by gathering and withholding it from 
circulation, when every owner ofa bond, until 
the whole hundred millionsare exhausted, could 
meet his necessities for currency by direct 
application to the national Treasury. 

it is a mode by which such increase of cur- 
reney as the business of the country needs can 
be easily reached, and not one dollar beyond it. 
It can lead to no inflation, for the inducement 
of interest to refund in bonds any surplus of 
currency will be always psesent and operative. 
I think the facts fully justify the belief that 
a. reasonable increase may thus be reached 
in a manner more easily controlled and better 
adapted to its end by supplementing the pres- 
ent banking system, with a limited, independ- 
ent, convertible, and self-funding currency, than 
by- declaring a fixed amount of increase. 

Bat, sir, 1 suppose I have made it sufiiciently 
clear that the amendment which I have had 
the honor to offer does not propose a fixed and 
definite expansion of the currency. That it 
contemplates a possible expansion is true, but 
oneto be determined solely by the requirements 
of business. Iam satisfied that there are vast 
industries in the country suffering for lack of 
money facilities, and thatthis want has operated 
not only in a general depression. of business, 
but with greatseverity upon the laboring classes. 
‘There is not, in my judgment, currency enough 
to effect the exchanges of the country with 
proper facility. I speak for the country, as dis- 
tinguished from the cities. 

The present distribution of banking capital 
has given to the cities a very undue proportion 
of the currency. It is greatest just where it is 
needed Jeast. The mode of business in the 
city—I mean the great financial centers—and 
in the rural districts is essentially different, 
and requires monetary facilities adapted to its 
circumstances and adequate to its necessities. 
The great mass of financial business in every 
large city is transacted by checks and drafts, 
and cash is to a very limited extent paid over 
the counter. Discounts there do not require 
notes of circulation. The amount is simply 
passed to credit, and, as a rule, paym outs are 
by checks without the use of a dollar of cur- 
rency; while in the country the rule is precisely 
the other way, and nearly all discounts are 
drawn outin notes of circulation, and when the 
bank ceases to have notes the general line of 
discounts ceases. 

For the accuracy of this statement I think I 
may confidently appeal to the experience of 
all within this Hall accustomed to banking in 
rural districts. How vastly in this respect the 
practice of banking differs in the great com- 
mercial centers may be seen at a glance. 

For the week ending May 28, 1870, the bank 
clearancesin New York city reached the enorm- 
ous sum of $576,625,521, and for the week end- 
ing June 4, 1870, $518,452,667; not one dollar 
of which was in notes of circulation, and it 
does not include that large addition to its yol- 
ume by checks and drafts upon each bank paid 
by them severally at their own counters. The 


| 


statement shows not:only the vast amount of 
the business, but a fluctuation in one week, as 
shown in this department alone, of $68,172,864. 
It is estimated that not exceeding five per cent. 
of the business of New York, and probably not 
exceeding three, is done with notes of cireila- 
tion.” Were its business reduced to the samo 
relative and proportionate use of notes of cir- 
culation as prevails in the country that great 
city alone would require a very large propor- 
tion of the entire currency of the nation, and 
its business in its present dimensions would be 
simply impossible. 

But, sir, I suggest to those who oppose any 
measure of expansion that the limitations 
and restrictions imposed render it entirely safe 
against the dangers of inflation. It is made 
dependent upon the law of supply and demand. 
If business requires the currency to expand, 
why should it not expand? If. business does 
not require it, there will be nothing to set the 
provisions. of the bill in motion; and it will 
remain a-continued demonstration that we have 
currency enough, and silence the clamor for 
more. ; 

My own convictions are that the currency 
has not at any time been unduly expanded,. 
and that it would be safe to expand it bya direct 
and positive increase now; but a safer mode 
lies, as I believe, in the provisions of this bill— 
to refer the question to the established princi- 
ples of supply and demand. 

Upon the question of expansion itis not of 
much value to compare the currency. before 
the war with what it was after the war had 
infused its energies into all the pursuits of life. 
The nation leaped at one vast bound from its 
timid, hesitating, and uncertain pupilage to a 
consciousness of its power, and entered upon 
the development of its resources with an en- 
ergy and success which dwarfed its previous 
experiences. To theastonishmentof ourselves, 
as of the world, we endured the drain and hard- 
ships of the war and grew strong amid its buf- 
fetings. We prospered in every material devel- 
opment, and I believe that to nothing. were 
we more indebted than to the facilities afforded 
by the increased volume of the currency. It 
stimulated industry, it is true, to an unpre- 
cedented degree; but we look in vain for the 
evidences of any excessive, undue, or redund- 
ant production. Prices were high, because 
there was excessive demand for labor and for 
food, and for every production of labor. There 
were those who called it inflation because they 
measured prices in gold, when gold had itself 
become a speculative commodity of the market 
and had ceased to be the standard of values. 

In 1864 the Comptroller of the Treasury thus 
sums up the operations of the gold market in 
New York:. 

“In January, 1862, gold in New York was at a pre~- 
mium of. one and a half percent. Itsoon fell to one, 
from which it rose on the 10th of October to thirty- 
seven, and closed on the 3ist of December at thirty- 
four. On the 24th of February, 1863, it had advanced 
to seventy-two and a half, but on the 26th of March, 
favorable news having been received from the South- 
west, it went down to forty and a half; but in twelve 
days, on the receipt of less favorable intelligence 
from that quarter, it went up to fifty-nine anda half, 
A few days after, upon the report of the iron-clad 
attack upon Fort Sumter, it fell to forty-six; and 
on the receipt of the intelligenco of the surrender of 
Port Hudson to twenty-threeand a half. On theith 
of October it rose to fifty-four, but reached no higher 
point during that year. 5 

“On the Ist of January, 1864, it opened at filty- 
two; went up to eighty-eight on the 14th of April, 
and fellto sixty-seven on the 19th of thesame month. 
On the passage of the gold bill, June 22,it rose to ene 
hundred and thirty, and fell the next day to one 
hundred and fifteen. Onthelst of Julyitwas forced 
up to one hundred and eighty-five; but on the day 
following—the gold bill having been repealed—it feil 
to one hundred and thirty. On the llth of the same 
month it went up again to one hundred and eighty- 
four. On the 15th it fell to one. hundred and torty- 
four; and after various fluctuations dropped on the 
26th of September to eighty-seven—thus rising be- 
tween the Ist of January and. the Ist of July, 1364, 
from fifty-two to one hundred and cighty-fivo, and 
falling between the Ist of July and the 26th of Sep- 
tember from one‘hundred and oighty-five to eighty- 
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seven. None of these fluctuations were brought 
nbout by an inerease or. decrease of the currency. 
On the contrary, gold rose the most rapidly when 
there was no considerable increase of the errrency, 
and fell in the face of large additions to it, 

" Nothing, [continues the Comptroller, McCulloch, 
afterward Secretary of the Treasury,] can be more 
conelusive of the-incorrectness of the opinion that 
sold is always the standard of value, and that. the 
high prico it has commanded in the United States 
during the. progress of the war is the result of an 
ioflated currency, than this brief statement of its 
variations in the New York stock market.” . - 

Add to this the continued speculative. rise 
and fall from 1864 to the present time, and the 
memorable black Friday of September last, 
and the demonstration is complete that gold, 
inflated and uncertain, is not the measure of 
values, and affords no standard of comparison 
by which to determine whether the currency is 
or is not inflated, 

I appeal to the experiences of those around 
me whether when money was at its maximum 
abundance: the industries of the country did 
not speed forward with unexampled prosperity. 
Contentment reigned in the cottages of the 
oor no less than in the mansions of the rich. 
Fhe laboring classes were every where prosper- 
ous and content. The number. of houses built 
in every part of the country, and particularly 
by the poorer classes, were large beyond all | 
precedent, Laboring men were buying land 
and building who always before had been rent- 
crs. They were rapidly changing from their 
long habits of tenantry to fee-simple ownership 
in the soil, They and their families were clad 
in better clothing and sat down to tables filled 
with all the substantial comforts which pros- 
perity supplied, Education advanced, school- 
houses were built and filled and overflowed. 
Wages were no longer bartered away in the 
exorbitant prices of company stores, but were 
demanded and paid in cash. Theorists again ! 
looked upon this prosperity and called it delu- | 
siou, They pointed to gold; it was at one | 
value and currency at another; they cricd | 
aloud that double prices were distressing the 
people. ‘The laborer looked upon his title- 
deeds and upon hig family, smiling in unwonted 
comfort, and he knew that it was to him a fact | 
and not a delusion, He could not argue on the 
relative value of gold and currency, but he 
kuew that he bad labor and wages in cash, and 
he was contented and happy. LHe had money | 
heenuse he had labor, and there was content- 
ment in his home, 

In Mugland, it is true, as stated by the 
learned chairman of the committee, that they 
lave not by Jaw increased thelr currency for 
n quarter ofa century ; but the necessities of 
business have driven them to a device not | 
recognized hy law, by which their circulation 
is practically and largely increased. In addi- 
tion to the authorized bank notes there is in | 
extensive use a paper circulation in the form | 
ot {udividual bills of exchange or promises to 
deliver money at a future day. Large quan- 
ties are in constant circulation, returning 
finally to their payers covered with indorse- 
ments, sometimes fifteen or twenty or more, | 
and performing the duty of bank notes during 
all the time they are out. It'is the mode in 
which the necessities of business there evade 
the law of Sir Robert Peel, which forbade the 
increase of currency. 

But, sir, the circumstances of Great Britain 
are not sufficiently analogous to render their | 
experience of much value to us. They have 
not by law increased the currency, but they 
evadethe law. A system of checks and drafts 
may be well adapted to their financial condi- | 
tion, but to any similar. extent would be alto- 
gether inapplicable to ours. ‘The twenty-nine 
millions of population in Great Britain are con- 
densed into a territory not larger than Penn- | 
sylvania, Ohio, and Michigan. “They are a 
nation of tenantry, and with all the subservienoy 
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of hereditary and dependent tenants. Our pop- 
ulation are ina large degree owners of the soil. 


il tion estimated at forty millions, 


The abundance and cheapness and. fertility of 
our soil, and our infiniteand but partially devel- 
oped resources, invite: to instability of hab- 
itation. - A- people will be restless where a 
month’s labor may buy a farm, and where ex- 
plorations’ may at-any time develop fortunes. 
These things cannot fail to affect our financial 
condition, and require a larger percentage of 
currency than is required in populations more 
condensed and settled. Analogies drawn from 
English experience do further fail when. con- 
sidered in connection with the disparity in the 
wages of labor. The money which will buy 
one day of labor here will buy two days there. 
It is, for every purpose of industrial employ- 
ment, a practical doubling of the volume of 
their currency as compared with ours. 

But, sir, I think a fair consideration of the 
facts will show that the expansion of our cur- 
rency has not kept pace with the necessity 
of its use. It has been abundant, perhaps 
excessive, in a few money centers of the East; 
but in the nation at large it is less than their 
necessities require. 

The circulation of the United States reached 
its maximum in 1866. ' 

There were in circulation on the 1st of June, 
1866: 

United States notes. 
Postal currency... 
Fractional currency 
Bank circulation........ 


«+ $400,619,206 
- 7,030,700 
20,040,176 
e. 292,671,753 
720,361,835 


$356, 107,221 
39,508,057 


695,405,173 
$24,956,662 
pe bales ete 


June 1, 1869; 
United States notes. .. 
Fractional currency 
Bank circulation.. 


There is, then, in these three years a con- 
traction of the currency of within a fraction 
of twenty-five million dollars, and that, too, 
at a time when of all others the necessities of 
the country required expansion. 

We had just emerged from the war. Business 
had been stimulated to an immense but not 
excessive or injurious activity. Contentment 
and prosperity everywhere prevailed, Those 
who looked upon-gold as the only measure of 
value clamored for contraction, in the vain 
hope of forcing resumption. In April, 1866, a 
law was passed to anthorizeit; but it had hardly 
begun to operate before the universal outery of 
the nation compelled its suspension, but not 
until it had already alarmed the business inter- 
ests of the country and infused its leaven of 
distrust in the stability and wisdom of our 
financial legislation. ‘This unwise but happily 
limited contraction came just when the activ- 
ities of the nation were strongly tending to the 
South. The system of southern labor had been 
overthrown, Slaves received no wages. ‘The 
agricultural interests of the South required 
no money for such purpose; and the ordinary 
habit of the planters was to consign their crop 
and draw upon their consignees at the North, 
and but little currency sufficed for their uses. 
But when free labor was substituted their en- 


| tire financial system necessarily changed with 


it, and a large volume of currency, notes of 
circulation, not checks and drafts, were needed. 
Of what value would be checks and drafts for 
the general uses ofa population and anindustry 
so diffused as this and so peculiar in all its 
reciprocal relations? 

But, sir, it is not to be overlooked that the 
$720,000,000 of currency which was. out in 
1866 was used for the most part in the non-rebel- 
lious States, and in a population which may be 
fairly estimated not to exceed twenty-five mil- 
lions, for the restored territory was- still’ dis- 
turbed and suffering from the shock of the 
war, and business had scarcely revived. The 
$694,000,000 of to-day spreads over a territory 
more than double the extent, and in a popula- 


This absolute contraction of $25,000,000, 
most of which was in one year, gave quick 
evidences of the fact in the almost instant dis- 
turbance and embarrassment of- manufacture 
atid trade. And it wasdone in the very face of 
thestill greater contraction caused by thesteady 
flow of currency to those remote and absolutely 
destitute portions of the countryleft by the re- 
bellion without any money ofcirculation. The 
commerce of the Mississippi valley, so long 
suspended, was actively reviving and returning 
to its accustomed channels. It rapidly advanced 
to its present enormous magnitude, exceeding 
two thousand million dollars per annum, stretch- 
ing over sixteen thousand miles of navigable 
rivers, and penetrating into vast and remote dis- 
tricts wholly unprovided with banking facili- 
ties. The drain upon the currency was resist- 
less and immense. Thus the North found 
itself suddenly struggling with business ex- 
panded into utmost activity, and the facility 
of doing it taken away not only by positive 
contraction, but by large diversion into other 
and far distant channels of trade. 

The anthracite coal interests of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1861 reached a total development of 
7,954,314 tons; in 1866, 12,703,882 tons ; in 
1869, 18,723,080 tons. Add to this the im- 
mense development of other industries depend- 
ent upon coal, the corresponding development 
of iron, and, in short, of all the industrial 
interests of the country under the currency as 
it was in 1866, and it is easy to perceive the 
reasons of the embarrassments which followed 
the contraction. I see in this the rational 
explanation of the depressed condition of 
business which is manifest in all industrial 
pursuits, whether of trade or manufacture. 

They who look to gold asthe standard point 
to the depression of business as the result of 
inflation; or, in other words, the differences 
in the value of gold and currency. I do not 
attach such consequence to the gold gamblers 
of New York. Place business back to the 
condition of its former activity, by restoring 
the facilities under which it prospered; tax 
gold gamblers out of existence, and trust to 
the renovated business of the country for a 
return to specie payments, the consummation 
most devoutly to be wished. It is my earnest 
conviction it cannot come from any other 
source. Business does not rest upon the specu- 
lations of the gold board, and we must cut 
asunder the imaginary bands which unite them. 
We must reach specie payments by other means 
than watching the fluctuations of a commodity 
which has ceased to represent values at all. 
Stimulate all industries with every proper facil- 
ity; content the people; they bear heavy bur- 
dens, but they will not complain of taxation 
when they have prosperous business and abun- 
dant and well-paid labor wherewith to pay 
them. i 

But, sir, the insufficiency of our currency 
becomes still more apparent when compared 
with that of other commercial and manafac- 
taring nations. The currencyin Great Britain 
is estimated, in currency and coin, to be at the 
present time $700,000,000, or a little less than 
twenty-five dollars per head, and reckoned by 
the territory which it covers it is about fifty- 
five hundred dollars per square mile. 

The volume of currency in France is esti- 
mated at $1,070,000,000, or about thirty dol- 
lars per head, and over five thousand dollars 
to the square mile. 

In the United States, taking our currency in 
round numbers at $700,000,000 and the popu: 
lation at forty millions, and it is about eighteen 
dollars: per head and about three hundred dol- 
lars to the square mile, taking only the busi- 
ness territory of the country. o 

But, sir, I feel that I have already ig any 
too long upon the. attention of the House. 
There is infinitely more to be urged in behalf 
of the suffering interests of the people. Em- 
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barrassment in the facilities of business Jeads 
to confusion and disaster, and when private 
losses have become large and general, then 
come financial crisis and. widespread rnin. 
And when it comes it falls with its heaviest 
weight upon the users of money, the producing 
industries of the country, and the-money-lend- 
crs grow rich upon the spoils of the ruin. 

The amendment which I offer-does not pro- 
pose a fixed expansion, much as my judgment 
would approve such measure. It seeks quietly 
io allow business a reasonable expansion if it 
needs iv, and to retire the surplus, if there be 
any, when the need has ceased. It saves 
interest to the Government, and injures, as I 
believe, no interest whatever, and will be of 
great public advantage. 

.If we look to Europe for the funding of a 
large portion of our national debt, it is well to 
remember that much of their ability to invest 
in foreign bonds is because their currency is 
larger per capita than ours, and that it is fur- 
ther increased by the disparity in the price of 
wages. The necessities of their home business 
must be supplied before they can invest abroad. 
Jt is only their surplus that can come to us. 
Give to our own industries and business proper 
aud rightful facility, let them develop as they 
did when our currency was large, and it will 
not be many years till the surplus capital of 
our own people will absorb the Government 
lonn, and we will grow independent of the 
money markets of Europe, as we are fast grow- 
ing independent of their industries. 1 look 
for the time to come, within the years of men 
now living, when our nation will be the center 
of commerce, the great producers of the world, 
and our bankers, our merchants, and our peo- 
ple will hold controlling power in its finance. 
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SPEECH OF HON.M 8.WILKINSON, | 


OF MINNESOTA, 
Ix rar House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 14, 1870. 


The ILouse having under consideration the joint” 


resolution (H. R. No. 329) in relation to the contest 
between the people of Cuba and the Government of 
Spain— 

Mr. WILKINSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As one of the Committee on 
Toreigu Affairs who agreed to the majority 
report, I should not have felt inclined to make 
uny remark on this. subject were it not for the 
message which the President yesterday sent 
to Congress. I will here take occasion to say 
that I regret very much that the President saw 
fit to transmit that message to this body. It 
seems to me alittle extraordinary, after hav- 
ing alluded to the subject of Cuban affairs in 
his annual message in December last, express- 
ing precisely the same views which are con- 
tained in his message of yesterday—after this 
matter has been referred to the Committee on 


Foreign Affairs, together with the petitions of | 


seventy thousand of our citizens from all parts 
of the country in favor of acknowledging the 
belligerency of Cuba—after that committee 
had for six months carefully and deliberately 
considered this question—after the report cf 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs had been 


made avd printed in the papers, if seems to | 


me strange that the President should have sent 
in his message of yesterday without presenting 
to Congress one single additional fact. 

i say that I regret this, because I am afriend 
of the President, and [I intend to uphold his 
Administration by every word that I utter and 
by every vote that I shall give, so long as he 
adheres to the principles of the party which 
elected him. But I can neither follow him nor 
any other Administration when it departs from 
the platform of the people or assumes ® new 


-agree with the position he’ takes. 


position forming no part of the. principles of 
the party that placed him in power, unless I 
But, sir, in 
this case, after I have committed myself and 
after the] Committee on Foreign Affairs have 
committed themselves to the proposition sub- 


| mitted in their report, it-is exceedingly embar- 


rassing when ‘the President transmits to Con- 
gress an argument against the adoption of the 
report which a committee of this body has 
made. I do not know how it is with the other 
Republicans who agreed to this report; butas 
for myself I do not wish to be either humiliated 
by a public abandonment of deliberately ex- 
pressed opinions, or driven out of the Repub- 
lican party because I adhere to them. I think 
that if the President had carefully reviewed 
this matter, if he had looked over the whole 
ground and not been guided by ill-advised 
counsel, he never would have sent that mes- 
sage to this House. If the message had con- 
tained any new faets which had not before that 
time been communicated to Congress, or if it 
had expressed recommendations which the 
President had not before that time had an 
Opportunity to transmit, there might have been 
some propriety in his having made the com- 
munication, even at this late day of the session. 
But, sir, this is not the case. In the message 
itselfitis stated that the facts in relation to 


| Cuban affairs within the knowledge of the 


Executive had been communicated to Congress 
for its action, 

Sir, as a member of an independent cöor- 
dinate branch of this Government, Iam bound 
to adhere to opinions which have been delib- 
erately formed, or [ should surrender the seat 
I hold on this floor. 

Now, sir, what are the facts in regard to the 
war in Cuba? For nearly two years there has 
been a struggle going on in Cuba, the fairest 
island of the sea; an island with traditions of 
more than two hundred years, and lying within 
sight of the American continent; an outpost 
of our own Government; anaval fortress com- 
manding the great Gulf of Mexico and all our 
trade; an island which of right belongs to the 
Government of the United States, and which 
ought legitimately to be within the jurisdiction 
of this Government. In making this assertion 
ĮI do not speak the sentiments of the commit- 
tee; Lam now uttering my own. I mayas 
well state right here my convictions on this 
point. I believe itis the duty of the United 
States, whevever it can do so without a viola- 
tion of international law, without a violation of 
its obligations to other nations, to take hold of 
and control all the islands of the West Indies 
and to command the commerce of these islands. 


I do not belong to that class of men who would | 


American commerce,” as they call it, and yet 
throw away this vast American commerce when 
they have an opportunity to control it. We 
have had a committee of this House engaged all 
through the recess of Congress in inquiring 


into the causes of the decline of American com- | 


merce; and they bring in a bill to tax the peo- 
ple millions of dollars to stimulate ship-build- 


| wish to tax the American people to ‘build up | 


ing, as if that scheme would maintain and į 


build up American commerce on the high 
seas, when at the same time this Government 
ignores all opportunities for seizing the com- 
merce of the western continent. 1 believe it 
would be far better to employ all the means 
within our possession to seize this trade legiti- 


mately than it would be to tax the people for | 


the purpose of building ships in Maine. 

But, Mr. Speaker, coming more directly to 
this question, let us see what is the condition 
of things. For two ycars a terrible struggle 
has been raging in the island of Cuba. Up to 
the ist of last November it was understood 
all over this country—it was understood by the 
Spanish mintster here, it was understood in 
this city and out of it—that the Administra- 


tion was on the very point -of acknowledging 
the belligerent rights of Cuba... Last October 
the Spavish minister, Mr. Roberts, wrote a let- 
ter to Mr. Fish, protesting against the acknowl- 
edgmentof the belligerent rights of Cuba. Mr. 
Fish, in. reply, addressed a letter to Mr. Rob- 
erts, which is a full, clear, positive, and abso- 
lute answer to the message of the President 
sent here yesterday. 

The President says there is no war in Cuba. 
Mr. Fish, on the 18th of October, 1869, de- 
clared to the Spanish minister that there was 
war in Cuba. The President bases his whole 
arguinent upon the assertion that there is no 
war in Cuba; and hence he holdsit is improper 
for us to declare neutrality in regard to the 
struggle going on there. In reply to that I 
refer. with confidence to the letter of Mr, Fish, 
dated October 18, 1869, some passages of 
which 1 propose to read. 

ln answering Mr. Roberts, in regard to the 
recognition by. Spain of our southera rebels 
sixty days after they had fired ou Fort Sum- 
ter, and before any battles had been foughtand 
before scarcely anything of a military charac- 
ter had taken place, Mr. Fish said: 

“It is true that Great Britain and France may bave 
been moro precipitate even than Spain in their haste 
to grant belligerent rights to the insurgents of tho 
United States; and theexam plesof thes wonurchies 
of the Old World may be pleaded by the republics 
of Peru, Chili, and Bolivia, inthe New, in their pro~ 
ceeding toward Cuba, with tho differonce in favor of 
the lattor, that they waited for months instead of 
days, and untilscores of conflictshad been foughtand 
tho slain were numbered by thousands.” 

Here Mr. Fish tells the Spanish minister 
that Chili and Peru and Bolivia had a greater 
excuse for acknowledging the belligerency of 
the Cubans than Spain had in acknowledging 
the belligerency of the southern confederacy. 

But let us go a little further, for I take it 
that this message came from the State Depart- 
ment. I wish my colleague on the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs [Mr. Ort] had referred 
to this action of the Secretary of State in his 
very able and eloquent speech this afternoon, 
Mr. Fish says “the civil war in Cuba has con- 
tinued for a year? My honorable friend from 
Indiana [Mr. Ont] says there is no war there; 
my honorable friend from Ohio (Mr. AMBLER] 
says there is no war there, while Secretary of 
State Fish in this same letter states that this 
war in Cuba has continued for a year. Let me 
read further: 

“The civil war in Cuba has continued for a year; 
battle after batile has keen fought, thousands of 
lives have been sacrificed, and the result is still in 
suspense. But the United States havo hitherto re- 
sisted the considerations which, in 1861, controlled 
the action of Spain, and determined her to act upon 
the occurrence of a single bloodless conflict of arms 
and within sixty-six days from its date.” 

Mr. Speaker, what I object to in regard to 
this matter is, after this executive document, 
expressing the opinion of the Secretary of 
State, has been laid before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, after we have believed that 
the Administration meant what it said, that the 
President now comes here with a message, after 
our report has been made and published to the 
world, and declares that there is no war at all 
in Cuba. How has this great change occurred? 
In the dispatch to the Spanish minister to 
which I have referred Mr. Bish stated that the 
civil war has continued in Cuba for more than 
a year, and now we are told in the President's 
message that there is no war in Caba. 

Again, let us go a little further: 

“The undersigned has not now to remind Mr, Rob- 
erts of the frequency with which, in the interest of 
humanity, he hasbeen obliged to remonstrate against 
the atrocities and the cruelties which have attended 
the conflict in Cuba for the past year; and if these 
eruelties and this inhumanity have not been confined 
to one party to the conflict the force of the justifi- 
cation for intervention assigned by the cminent Span- 
ish authority referred to has been so much the more 
pressing.” 

If I understood. correctly, my friend from 
Indiana to-day sneered in his speech at the 
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story of these atrocities... He undertook. to 
undervalue them, notwithstanding our Seere- 
tary of State wrote to the Spanish: minister 
what I have just read. Mr. Fish says in the 
same connection: 

“This principle has controlled their proceedings 
with regard to the war in Cuba. It-does not, bow- 
ever, admit the indefinite protraction of a conflict 
in a contiguous territory, such as that which has 
existed for the past year in that island—a conflict 
marked with cruelties and destruction and devasta- 
tion without parallel in modern civilized warfare. 
‘fo quote again tho language of Riquelme, ‘Human- 
ity and the essential interests of other Powers may 
at longth compel their action.’ ” 

Mr. Speaker, I read that letter months ago. 
I followed in the line marked out, patriotic as 
I believed that line was, by the Secretary of 
State. I followed it with earnestness, with 
sincerity, with truth, and with zeal. Now that 
the Administration has changed front on this 
question, the President has sent in a message 
demanding that all those who followed in the 
line then marked out, the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and all who 
agree with him, shall change front also. And 
why is this? Has there been any change of 
circumstances in the island of Cuba? Not at 
all. Murders are still going on with impunity, 
while atrocities of every description are mul- 
tiplied. ‘That fair island is being desolated to- 
day as much as when, on the 18th of October 
last, Mr. Fish directed the note to which J 
have referred. , 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemen tell us that there is 
no war in Cuba, when more than forty thou- 
sand men have been murdered in this conflict. 
i know that the war in Cuba, to us who have 
just come out of the greatest war of the cen- 
tury, may seem a small thing. But we must 
remember that according to the message of the 
President these very Cubans have to-day as 
great an army as that which General Scott led 
into Mexico, and with which he captured its 
Government. There are as many men to-day 
marshaled under the Cuban flag as that gallant 
old hero led on to victory in Mexico. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, I say there is war in 
Cuba, I do not care for the assertion that 
they murder their prisoners; there is war never- 
theless. Was there not tho less war in the 
South because the rebels murdered thirteen 
thonsand of our prisoners at Andersonville? 
Will any ono pretend that there is force in such 
an argument as that? There is no foree in it. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, let us see what the 
President says in his message with regard to 
this conflict, But here I must make a little 
digression, to allade to my friend and colleague 
on the committee, the honorable gentleman 
from Indiana, (Mr. Onrrm.] I shall read a 
quotation from the speech delivered by my 
friend this afternoon, which I obtained from 
the reporter. He objected to the passage of 
our resolution because the word ‘ contest”? 
is used, and he said: 

The word ‘contest’ is war, Ithas heen so decided 
by the courts everywhere. ‘The allegation by this 
Honso that a war oxists in Caba is an acknowledg- 
ment of the belligerency of the parties cngagcd in 
the war; and when theroissuch an acknowledgment 
by this Government, either through its legislative 
brauch or through its executivo branch, all the re- 
sults and consequences which attach toa stato of 
belligoroney instantly attach to us as having recog- 
nized the belligereney of Cuba.” 

Now the President says: 

“On either side the contest has been conducted, 


and is stili carried on, with a lamentablo disregard 
of human life and-of the usages and practices which 
modern civilization has prescribed in mitigation of 
the necessary horrors of war.” 

The points assumed in the President’s mes- 
sage, as I understand, are these: 

First, there bas been no war in Cuba in the 
sense in which the word ‘war?’ is used in inter- 
national law. 

Aly answer to that is the letter of the Secre- 
tary of State, to which I have referred, the let- 
ter of his own Cabinet minister, the head of the 


Department of Foreign Affairs: And I think 
that that is a full-and conclusive answer. 

Second, that the contest going on in that 
island is barbarous and inhuman ; that one side 
is as brutal as the other, and therefore we can- 
not sympathize with either. . 

The third proposition is, that there is anarchy 
in Cuba, and that the Spanish Government is 
not able; more than the Cuban Government, 
to protect the lives and property of American 
citizens in the island. j 

‘Lhe fourth proposition is, tbat if belligerency 
is accorded the commercial marine of the Uni- 
ted States becomes liable to search and seizure 
by the commissioned cruisers of both parties ; 
becomes subject to the adjudication of the prize 
courts. 

Mr. Speaker, from that conclusion I beg here 
and now to dissent. I never have refused, and 
J trust I never shall refuse to declare what I 
believe to be right on behalf of this nation for 
fear of any such consequences as these. Our 
commercial marine will suffer! That is the 
gist of the whole objection to the action which 
we propose to this House. It has been urged 
in our committee, it has been urged upon this 
floor, ithas been urged in private conversation, 
it has been suggested everywhere. Sir, has it 
come to this? Must the United States, for mere 
dollars and- cents, come down from the high 
position they have assumed among the nations 
of the earth, in order to save afew ships from 
being searched by the Spanish Government ? 
We may as well meet that issue now as at any 
other time. Ifwe cannot declare the truth for 
fear of such consequences, then letit be known 
before the civilized nations of the earth. If we 
are afraid to do so, lest our commerce may 
suffer, then I say that the United States can 
no longer maintain their supremacy among the 
nations of the earth. We have not gained our 
proud position, Mr. Speaker, in consequence 
of the number of dollars that we hold. We are 
not, by any means, the richest uation of the 
earth, but we hold our commanding position 
among the nations to-day in consequence of 
the principles which have guided the course of 
this nation, in consequence of the heroism, the 
devotion to liberty and the adhesion to princi- 
ple of the American people. ‘he moment that 
we surrender it for fear that our Navy may be 
endangered or our commercial marine may 
suffer that moment we lose onr prestige and 
power among the nations of the earth. 

Kar be it from me ever to surrender one jot 
or tittle of the power this nation has attained 
in consequence of its adhesion to the principles 
of liberty in times gone by. My colleagues 
may do it if they will; Representatives in this 
House. may do it; but I will not. I would 
rather have war with Spain a hundred times 
over, war with Spain and France combined, 
rather than that it should be understood that 
we are afraid to express our just sympathy for 
the oppressed Cubans, or to declare the fact, 
which the world knows, that war exists between 
them and Spain, lest our commerce might suffer 

yit. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is another consider- 
ation, a purely commercial one, connected with 
this matter; and these remarks are personal to 
myself; they have no relation to the report of 
the committee. It is amatter which is entirely 
ignored by the President and the Administra- 
tion in considering this question. We in the 
Mississippi valley, which an eminent philoso- 
pher of Switzerland declared to be the great 
vegetable garden of the world, are engaged in 
raising grain which weare unable to ship abroad 
in consequence of the high tariff on freights. It 
is shipped at such low rates to the- producers 
that it does not pay them to raise it. . My col- 
leagues from the Mississippi valley can all 
attest the truth of this. It costs us nearly 
seventy cents a bushel to ship ottr wheat from 
Minnesota to New York by rail; but by the 


Mississippi river to the islands of the Gulf of 
Mexico we can ship it for twenty cents a bushel. 
Now, I admit that there is a little selfishness 
in this. We western-men are entitled to the 
market of Cuba and of the Gulf of Mexico. 
That market beiongs to us, and whenever we 
can get it legitimately and properly, without 
violating our obligations to other nations, we 
ought to lay our hands upon it and take it, and 
particularly when such a conflict is going on 
there as has been going on for some time. 

Tt is the strangest thing to me in the world 
that the American Government does not sym- 
pathize with these people in this struggle. I 
would keep within the rules of international 
law; but it keeping within those rules I could 
by sympathy or moral force obtain control of 
that trade 1 would do it. We are here spend- 
ing a whole year in devising artificial means 
to restore our foreign commerce, and we ignore 
the very means by which we can really revive 
it. The commerce of Cuba alone would be 
worth millions annually to this Government 
if we could control it. “All that we have to do 
is to will it, and it is under our control. We 
ean reach forth and take it. Its acquisition 
would cost us no sacrifice of money, no aban- 
donment of principle, no violation of interna- 
tional law or comity, no surrender of estab- 
lished usage, nothing at all but a simple, manly, 
declaration in the interests of humanity and 
Christian civilization. Did the English Gov- 
ernment, which to-day controls the commerce 
X the sea, ever miss such an opportunity as 
this i 

Why, General Rosecranz said to me here the 
other day—and I presume he said the same 
thing to others—that we ought to contro} the 
commerce of Mexico; and he said that when 
in Mexico as our minister he did all he could 
to secure that control, and yet our Govern- 
ment will not aid General Rosecranz or any- 
hody else to go down there and seize hold of 
and control the commerce of Mexico in a 
legitimate way and by honest and fair means. 
With such a foreign policy as that which now 
controls, how can we ever expect to gain su- 
premacy of the seas? There seems to bea 
disposition on the part of our people to keep 
everybody at home, and if a merchant goes 
down there and attempts to control the com- 
merce or trade of that country, people all 
around say he is a fool, and ask why he did 
not stay at home. Lngland does not adopt 
this policy. Shesends her merchants to Cuba 
and Mexico and to the islands of the sea and 
to the Sonth American States, and through 
them she is enabled to control the commerce 
of the world. l 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemen tellus that we must 
stand by and see this carnage go onin Cuba, 
and when we talk about expressing ourselves 
in regard to it they say, “Why, what do you 
propose to do; are you going to involve this 
nation in a war? We have had war enough.” 
No, sir; we do not propose to involve the na- 
tion in a war; but we do believe that there is 
such a thing in this world as moral force, and 
we believe that when a Government possess- 
ing the moral power of the Government of the 
United States expresses its solemn judgment 
that the acts of the Government of Spain are 
contrary to the civilization of the age, that she 
is outraging the public judgment of mankind, 
that her arrestsand confiscations and murders 
can no longer be tolerated without awakening 
the just indignation of the civilized world, Spain 
dare not and cannot resist such a public aud 
authoritative declaration as this. 

Now, I do not believe that such an utterance 
would be without its influence, far more potent 
than fleets or armies or subsidies. And the 
man who raises that objection mistakes the 
power and the force of the public sentiment of 
mankind. ` 

Now, I wish to say a word or two about the 
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report of the minority of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. They propose simply that 
hereafter there shall be no ships fitted out in the 
United States for European Governments to 
coerce their colonies on this continent ;-that 
there shall be no more ships fitted out here as 
Spain fitted some out a few months ago to.coerce 
her colony of Cuba. Thatis the greatpanacea 
which they offer to settle this whole question. 
Any one who listened to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Ort] who spoke so eloquently 
in favor of that report this afternoon would 
have thought that they had discovered some- 
thing new that would change entirely our rela- 
tions with the Governments of Europe; that 
their proposition would be powerful enough to 
produce the result they say they desire. 

Now, look at it: Whatis it? That France 
and Spain and England shall no longer come 
to this country and build ships of war with 
which to coerce their colonies. Now, every- 
body knows, it has been demonstrated on this 
floor over and over again, that ships can be 
built in England one third cheaper than they 
can be built here. It would make an English- 
man or a Frenchman laugh to tell him that he 
shall not come here to build a ship of war, 
when we are proposing to tax the American 
people in order to enable our builders to com- 
pete with England in the construction of ships. 
What a wonderful discovery they have made, 
to be sure! 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. You com- 
plain that Spain built some here last year. 

Mr. WILKINSON. They were small affairs ; 
oneof our big ships could blow the whole thirty 
of them out of the water. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. They did 
not do much harm, then. 

Mr. WILKINSON. They did this harm: 
they gave Spain moral support, which has en- 
abled her to maintain her authority in Cuba-and 
to protract the war there. I donot knowthat 
the boats themselves did any great harm, except 
that they did the United States harm by mak- 
ing it a party to any such infamy and cruelty 
as exist on that island, such as the President 
declares is against the civilization of the age. 

Now, we cannot afford to let this pass. The 
Government cannot afford to shut its eyes to 
the terrible outrages that are being committed 
on that island, within sight of our very shores. 
We cannot say, as said Cain when he was inter- 
rogated, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” It is 
the duty of this Government to exercise the 
power of the nation and the moral support 
which it can give in favor of these institutions 
which we have attempted to build up in this 
country. We have no right to see our fellow- 
men trampled in the dust when, by our moral 
support at least, we can save them from such 
desolation and cruelty. 

The President says at last what I was sorry 
he said, and I think if this message could be 
recommitted to him it wouid be somewhat 
amended before it would come back to us. 
He says in his message : 

“Ttisstated on what I have reason to regard as 
good authority that Cuban bonds hayce been prepared 
to a large amount, whose payment is made depend- 
ent upon the recognition by the United States of 
either Cuban belligerency or independence. The 
object of making their value thus contingent upon 
the action of this Government is a subject of serious 
reflection.” 

I saw to-day one of those bonds passing 
around this House, and I understand there has 
been a committee or a sub-committee ordered, 
or something of that kind, to inquire into 
the corruption that has existed in this House 
by reason of corrupt use of these bonds; and 
yet in the same breath the report of the 
majority is opposed on the ground that there 
is no revolutionary government in Cuba. Now, 
if there is no government in Cuba these 
z0-called Cuban government bonds are but a 
myth, Jf there is no authority or pretended 


authority to issue. them, who could be bribed 
by them? What value. would they have more 
than so many pieces of blank paper in any 
contingency if there is no legitimate or proper 
government to issue them? 

I am sorry the President made any allusion 
to them in. his message, because it certainly 
creates the inquiry in the mind, have. there 
not been some other influences exerted besides 
those employed by the Cubans? I would like 
to ask the honorable gentleman who has charge 
of this inquiry concerning Cuban bonds if he 
has instituted any inquiry into the amount of 
money the Spanish minister has disbursed in 
order to prevent the recognition of the belli- 
gerency of Cuba. 1 would like to know whether 
it is in the knowledge of this House how much 
money has been paid out by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment in order to influence Congress against 
taking the side of humanity in this question. 

Now, I admit that I know nothing ebout this 
matter except from hearsay; but whenever this 
cry of “mad dog!’’ or ‘stop thief!’’ is raised 
we may well conclude there is something in 
the background that might be developed if it 
were properly inquired into. 

lt has been and is now pretty generally 
believed that Spanish gold has been liberally 
expended inthis country to crush out or smother 
the sympathies of the American people in be- 
half of their oppressed countrymen in Cuba. 
Whether this is so or not I cannot say; but one 
thing we all know, and that is, that there have 
been some very sudden and very marvelous 
conversions in favor of Spain in and around this 
Capitol. 

In my action upon this matter I have been 
influenced by the principles which have gov- 
erned me ever since 1 have had anything 
to do with political affairs. There has been 
but one light which has guided my feet in rela- 
tion to national affairs, the light which guided 
the footsteps of our fathers when they started 
out in the perilous pathway that led through 
fields of carnage and of blood to the estab- 
lishment of enlightened free Government on 
this continent. And if I can do anything to 
extend the area of that benign Government, 
and to bring under its protection and influence 
other peoples on this continent, I shall think 
that I have done something for humanity. 

I admit that I believe our institutions to be 
better than any other; and now that the curse 
of American slavery is wiped out from this 
country, J admit that I cannot help sympathiz- 
ing with any people, particularly on this conti- 
nent, who are attempting to follow in our foot- 
steps. Iadmit that I have a sympathy for the 
Cubans who followed with longing hearts the 
triumphant march of our brave army, with 
which my honorable friend [Mr. Logan] was 
associated, as it swept down the Mississippi 
river, stretching down to Atlanta and from 
Atlanta to the sea, and from Savannah back 
again to join the grand old army of the Poto- 
mac, wiping out the accursed institution of 
human slavery inits triumphant march. Ican 
but sympathize with our fellow-men in Cuba 
who watched the slow and patient march of 
that grand army; and when they undertake to 
emulate our example, I am surprised that there 
should be here or anywhere an American who, 
believing in American institutions and Ameri- 
can freedom, does not sympathize with the 
Cubans in their struggle for independence. 

I know they have iabored under great disad- 
vantages; I know they have been obliged to 


‘take to the mountains; I know they have had 


to abandon the sea.and the towns of the sea; 
but I would hardly expect a lover of liberty to 
blame them because they took to the mountains 
and there, like some of the Scottish chiefs or 
olden times, fought in the clefts of the rocks 
for their liberty, against the oppressor of a 
common humanity. Iam astonished that such 


| arguments as we have listened to should be 


brought forward. by those. who favor the tri- 
umphant march of American liberty all over 
this continent. : 

As for me, I do sympathize with the. Cubans 
in this struggle; and although the President 
says they are as inhuman as the Spanish au; 
thorities, in my judgment they have been driven 
into their cruelties in self-defense; that they 
have been obliged to do just what was. recom- 
mended by some men in Congress during the 
rebellion ; for it will be remembered we were 
urged to retaliate on the South by treating the 
prisoners we held as they treated ours at Ander- 
sonville. 


River and Harbor Appropriations. 


REMARKS OF HON. G A. FINKELNBURG, 
OF MISSOURI, 
Tx rus Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 13, 1870, 


On the bill (Hf. R., No. 2092) making appropriations 
forthe repair, preservation, and completion of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes, for the year ending June 30, 1871. 


Mr. FINKELNBURG. Mr. Chairman, 
there are but two appropriations in this bill 
which may be said to be local to the State of 
Missouri: one for the survey of St. Louis har- 
bor, and the other for the survey of the Osage 
river, with a view to its improvement for nav- 
igation. As to the former the well-known im- 
portance of the subject speaks for itself. As 
to the latter I will state that the Osage is the 
largest and most important tributary of the 
Missouri river; itis about three hundred miles 
long, navigable most of the way, and in its size 
belongs to the same general grade as the Ten- 
nessee, Illinois, and Minnesota. Though long 
neglected itis destined to become an import- 
ant and necessary link in the great water trang- 
portation system of the Mississippi valley. 

Taking its rise in the State of Kansas, it soon 
enters the State of Missouri, and flows through 
one of its most beautifal valleys, a valley noted 
for the depth and fertility of its soil as well as 
its mineral wealth, the latter embracing lead, 
tin, zine, iron, and copper. All these riches 
require nothing but the ordinary means of 
transportation to develop them and bring 
them to market, Even us ibis, the ten counties 
of my State drained by the waters of this river 
represent a taxable wealth of nearly twenty- 
five million dollars, as will appear by the fol- 
lowing table based upon the assessment of 
1868: 

Valuation 


of property. 
ase aaron 


Counties. 


It is estimated that the extent of territory 
which willbedirectly benefited by the improve- 
ment of this river cannot be less than eighteen 
thousand square miles, or greater than the 
whole States of Massachusettsand New Hamp- 


shire combined. The Osage river is navigated 
at the present time by a number of small 
steamers, but obstructions which could be easily 
removed prevent its free navigation and de- 
stroy the greatest part of its eminent useful- 
ness. ‘The obstructions consist principally of 
loose gravel shoals and some rock which can 
be removed at a comparatively small cost by 
the General Government, and the removal of 
which would make this river one of the great 
highways of transportation. 

‘The people everywhere demand cheap water 
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transportation. It is the great demand of the 
day. 
aed the folly of longer neglecting the im- 
provement of those magnificent water-courses 
with which nature has so bountifully blessed 
our country. ‘The General Government ‘is 
making liberal appropriations for this purpose, 
and we ask that the Osage river shall now come 
in for such a share of attention as its: import- 
ance demands. 


River and Harbor Appropriations, 


SPEKLCH OF HON. L. A. SHELDON, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
Ix tue House of REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 13, 1870, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 2092) making appropriations 
for the repair, preservation, and completion of cer- 
tain publie works in rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes, for the year ending June 30, 1871. 
Mr. SHELDON, of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 

man, this bill was pri marily reported by the Com- 

mittee on Commerce. [t was prepared mainly 
by a sub-committee, of which Ð had the honor 
to be a member. The sub-committee was com- 
posed of gentlemen representing nearly every 
section where river and harbor improvements 
are demanded. The labor was arduous and 
long continued, and embraced an examination 
of every interest, and due consideration has 
been given to all information presented. The 
principles enunciated in the resolutions adopted 
hy the Llouse on the motion of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Concer] guided the con- 
siderations which have been given the subject. 

It bas been the design of the committee to act 

impartially, and to afford the greatest facilities 

for commerce, having at the same time due 
regard to the financial situation of the Gov- 
erament, 

fu the consideration of an appropriation bill 
we are confronted at the outset with the ques- 
tion of economy. ‘Fo economize is one of the 
cardinal principles of the present Administra- 
tion, and of the party which placed it in power. 
Prudential management, whether by individ. 
uals or nations, contributes to prosperity and 
happiness. While this rule should dominate 
at all times, and under all circumstances, there 
are specia} reasons at this time why it should 
he applied with unrelenting rigidity. The sac- 
rifices of the people during the late rebellion 
were of the greatest magnitude. Nothing dis- 
closed in the history of nations equals their 
sublime attachment to great principles through- 
out and since the strngyle. A people so patri- 
oie and self abnegating, who have sustained 
without murmur unparalleled losses of treasure 
and blood, ought to be secured against the last 
farthing of unnecessary expenditure, 

Too much may be said, but too much cannot 
be done to save the public moneys and to 
relieve the people from their burdens. Batin 
this our action should be rational. We should 
follow the rules recognized in good business 
management. The necessary expenses of the 
Government and the national debt are to be 
paid out of the resources of the country. A 
burden may be considered with reference to its 
nctual and relative weight. An increase of 
strength is equivalent to a reduction of weight. 
Appropriations made to promote material de- 
velopment, investments which result in more 
thana compensating increase of national wealth, 
will relatively lessen the weight of the public 
burdens, and may be the wisest economy. This 
seems to be not only the view, but the demand 
or ihe people, especially in relation to internal 
improvements. This view has been presented 
by Senators, Representatives, Governors, com- 
inittees, and by memorials. Upon no subject 
hus Congress been more earnestly importuned 

‘than to adopt liberal measures for building up 
commerce, both internal and external. A sense 


Oppressive railway tariffs have demon- 


| of restriction prevails. There is a demand for 
more latitude. within which to: exercise the 
popular’ energies. ‘The interposition of the 
economy argumentis answered with the demand 
for greater facilities to create the means with 
which to:discharge the obligations of the nation. 

Noris it wonderful that the people feel as 
indicated. Though the country is -semi-conti- 
nental in extent, population is rapidly increas- 
ing. Enough to constitute a great Stateis being 
added each year. Wants have increased with 
the development of supply... Each section has 
some special production which finds demand in 
others. This fact necessitates a supply of means 
to carry on an immense internal trade. The 
commodities exported are very largely produced 
in the interior and are borne to the sea-board 
for shipment to foreign countries. Though our 
people are not nomadic, they are by no means 
stationary. Trade and travel are now so im- 
mense and so rapidly on the increase that the 
question of transportation has assumed an 
importance which cannot be ignored. The 
demands of the people are for quick time and 
cheap. freights. Encouragement to foreign 
commerce is essential, but less so than aid to 
internal. ‘The latter facilitates the supply of 
wants to a greater extent than the former. 
Internal lines of transportation are tributa- 
ries indispensable to international trade. Pro- 
ducers and consumers are equally interested, 
While in every part of the country a liberal 


necessity exists for avenues of transportation 
between the Atlantic coast and the Mississippi 
valley. 

The existence of an abundance of coal and, 
of valuable ores in many portions of the coun- 
try lying east of the Appalachian mountains, 
together with extensive water-power in other 
portions, have suggested the idea that the States 
of the Atlantic slope are more adapted to manu- 
facturing than to agriculture. The climate and 
soil of a large part of this section being less 
favorable to the latter ‘than in other parts of 
the country, itis bnt natural that the people 
have largely engaged in manufacturing occu- 
pations. The alluvial lands of the Mississippi 
valley gave early proofs that the intermontane 
region was best adapted to the production of 
food for mankind, and of raw materials to be 
wrought into fabrics. The discoveries of coal 
and ores in the interior States, and the exten- 
sive application of steam-power have largely 
deprived the eastern States of their advantages, 
yet the greater age of those States, giving them 
a denser population, more capital, and better 
organization, will sustain them for a long time 
to come in their monopoly as a manufactur- 
ing people. Besides, those States have the 
advantage of proximity to the Atlantic ocean, 
and consequently the control of imported raw 
materials. 

The valley States will always find it most 
profitable to pursue agricultural industries. It 
may be calculated with tolerable certainty that 
in future, as in the’past, the Hast will manufac- 
| ture for the West, and that the West will fur- 
nish mach of the food and raw materials to the 
Kast. Whatever else may happen, the valley 
of the Mississippi will ever be the great pro- 
ducing region of the confinent. Her fields of 
golden grain and snowy cotton, her numerous 
herds of cattle and sheep, will place in her 
hands a scepter of which she cannot be deprived, 
and when her crops shall fail and her herds 
perish the withering effect will be felt at the 
remotest hearthstoneofthe nation. Naturally, 
then, the exchange of commodities between 
the people of the interior and of the Atlantic 
coast will in future extend beyond the reach of 
present calculation. That some idea of its 
magnitude may be acquired, let us examine into 
some of the principal items entering into this 
internal traffic. 

In the year 1869 the imports from foreign 


policy would be beneficial, the more urgent | 


countries amounted to $4138,000,000. The 
exports, exclusive of coin and bullion, aggre- 
gated $371,000,000. The people inhabiting the 
country between the Appalachian and Rocky 
mountains, from the best sources of informa- 
tion, consumed $150,000,000 of the imports, 
and farnished $250,000,000 of the products 
exported, exclusive of coin and bullion. There- 
fore, in the matter of foreign commerce alone, 
products, goods, wares, and merchandise of 
the value of $400,000,000 were transported to 
and from the sea-board ports of the Atlantic 
ocean and Gulf of Mexico. More than two 
thirds of all the imports having been received 
at the ports on the Atlantic north of the mouth 
of the Potomac. It is estimated that ai least 
$200,000,000 of manufactured articles are an- 
nnally supplied to the valley by the eastern 
States, all of which are paid. for by the ship- 
ments of the products of the West. It would 
be entirely within bounds to say that products, 
goods, wares, and merchandise of the valueof 
$1,000,000,000 annually cross the line desig- 
nated by the mountain range which divides the 
Mississippi valley from the Atlantic slope. 

Ju 1868 eight hundred and fifty million bush- 
els of corn were produced in the United States, 
and two hundred and fifty million bushels of 
wheat. Deducting the quantities exported 
and adding the amounts imported from the 
Canadas and elsewhere, the average consump- 
tion annnally per capita of corn was twenty 
bushels, and of wheat tive bushels. New Eng- 
land raises wheat suflicient to supply her peo- 
ple but three weeks of the year, New York but 
three months, New Jersey always, and Penn- 
sylvania generally experiences deficiencies. lt 
is undoubtedly true that the same proportion 
is not consumed where there is a deficient pro- 
duction as where there is a large surplus. But, 
upon the most liberal calculation, the six New 
England States, New York. and New Jersey 
must obtain from the West eighty million 
bushels of corn and thirty million bushels of 
wheat annually with their present population. 
Other States lying’south of those named and 
east of the mountains. receive considerable 
quantities of cereals from the Mississippi valley. 

The cotton crop of 1869 is estimated at two 
million seven hundred thousand bales. One 
million five hundred thousand bales, it is sup- 
posed, were raised in the Mississippi valley, 
nearly all of which is transported to the east- 
ern States and Europe to be made into fabric, 
and returned in considerable quantities to be 
consumed. New Orleans alone, by the time 
the present commercial year. closes, will have 
received one million one hundred thousand 
bales, or enough to Jaden one hundred and 
fifty ships of two thousand tons burden. 

it must be remembered that this commerce, 
so largely supplied by production and consump- 
tion in the interior States, must find means of 
transportation at the present time over six rail- 
way lines, the channel of the lakes, and Erie 
canal, which is closed by ice for five months 
of the year, and by the channel of the Missis- 
sippi river and the sea, which is never closed 
by any insuperable obstruction. It must be 
remembered, too, that forty million active peo- 
ple demand an amount of passenger transport- 
ation impossible to estimate. It would nothe 
surprising if the existing thoroughfares should 
become overburdened with the volume of bu- 
man aud material freight, if producersand con- 
sumers were groaning under exorbitant charges 
and the overwhelming monopoly of railroad 
corporations. A little study of the. physical 
conformation will show us that relief from high 
rates cannot be derived from the construction 
of overland thoroughfares. The people of the 
central basin find themselves confronted with 
a lofty range of mountains extending nearly 
the whole distance from the Gulf to the lakes. 
Few gaps exist through which it is practicable 
to construct railways. 
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It appears, therefore, that the country from 
necessity will be driven to develop every means 
of water transportation-as population and pro- 
ductionsincrease. Whetherornotnecessity will, 
interest must compel this. Even now, under 
all the disadvantages arising from hinderances 
which can easily be removed, corn can be sup- 
plied to the people of the Atlantic cities by the 
way of the Mississippi river and sea ten cents per 
bushel cheaper than by any other route, and 
wheat fifteen cents per bushel, and flour twenty- 
five cents per barrel; and this, too, from any 
point as high up as Keokuk, and within a con- 
siderable distance eastward of the river. This 
great water channel and tributaries have sey- 
enteen thousand miles of steam navigation, and 
extend into sixteen States and several of the 
Territories. When the improvements already 
in progress at the Des Moines and Rock Island 
rapids and the Louisville and Portland canal 
are completed they will be permanent works, 
requiring trifling appropriations to keep them 
in repair, Then from Pittsburg and St. Paul 
to the mouth of the Mississippi there will be 
continual and unobstructed navigation. 

One other obstruction. remains to be consid- 
ered. That is the bar at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi river. It is an obstruction created by 
the deposit of the sediment carried along with 
the current until the waters of the riverand the 
Gulf come in contact. This deposit is perpetual. 
The natural. force. of the current is insufficient 
to-bear the sediment beyond the point of con- 
tact. Artificial force is required to remove it. 
It is now believed that the expenditure of a 
few hundred thousand dollars annually will be 
sufficient to deepen and widen the channel to 
accommodate all ships which will be likely to 
engage in the carrying trade. When thisis done 
cheap freights, one of the greatest wants of the 
times, will be secured; celerity sufficient for 
all practical purposes will also be attained. The 
application of steam power has become so gen- 
cral that difference in time of transit for heavy 
and bulky freights will not be an essential desid- 
eraium, : 

lor trade between the interior and the East 
the advantages of the river route have been 
shown. But there are other considerations 
which enhance its importance to the North- 
west. The people of the Gulf States raise 
cereals largely inadequate for their own sup- 
ply. When the lands bordering on the river 
shall have become protected from overflow the 
production of the great staples, cotton and 
sugar, will engage larger numbers of people, 
who will demand proportionately larger quan- 
tities of breadstuffs; so they will furnish more 
of the raw material and consume more of mer- 
chandise which enter into foreign and domes- 
tic commerce. The cereal- producing States 
cannot, as a rule, rely upon European nations 
fora market. After supplying the Hast the 
people of the Northwest must look to the South 
in and beyond our own country. Trade with 
the West Indies, Mexico, and the northern 
States of South America should be cultivated 
and developed. These countries will absorb 
our surplus wheat and corn, and give us in lieu 
thereof the necessaries of life, the luxuries, 
and the gold and silver which they produce. 

The republic of Mexico has a foreign com- 
merce amounting annually to between fifty 
and sixty million dollars. 
States controls less than one tenth. It seems 
shameful that distant nations control this trade 
which lies so near us. New Orleans, the com- 
mercial emporium of the Southwest, is but 
three or four days’ sail from the principal sea- 
port and commercial cities of Mexico. It ap- 
pears to be true that we have neglected to open 
traffic with nations who most demand the pro 
duets with which we are surcharged, and which 
will give us in exchange that which we most 
need. But the time is at hand when this folly 
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or neglect will cease. With the improvement 
of the mouth -of the Mississippi. river to the 
extent named importations from foreign coun- 
tries will be transported: by way of the river to 
New Orleans, Vicksburg; Memphis, St. Louis, 
Louisville, and Cincinnati, for ail the people 
in the Mississippi ‘valley. The ‘products: des- 
tined for exportation will in-Hke manner be 
transported over the same route. 

Hitherto the Government has neglected the 
development of commercial facilities for the 
Mississippi valley.. The former illiberal. con- 
struction of the Constitution confining appro- 
priations to salt water, and the absence of sut- 
ficient political power in the valley States, 
have in the past been the cause of this neglect. 
This is the first bill that has done justice to 
the West and Southwest. Sectional partiality 
should never prevail in legislation of any char- 
acter, especially in relation to expenditures 
for internal improvements. Inthe future the 
people of the Mississippi valley will be abun- 
dantly able to secure to themselves their just 
proportion. The moneys expended upon the 
Mississippi river and tributaries will bless the 
country with greater returns in the way of de- 
veloping resources than any hitherto appropri- 
ated by Congress. 

General Sherman is reported to have said 
that the power in possession of the Mississippi 
river could contro! the continent. When we 
contemplate the vast territory lying between the 
mountains, with a population already numer- 
ically imperial, with-a varied climate and fer- 
tile soil, we are compelled to recognize it as 
the granary of the western hemisphere and 
the seat of power of the nation. 


Independence of Cuba. 


REMARKS OF HON. JOHN COBURN, 
OF INDIANA, 
Is rue Hovsn or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 16, 1870, 

On the joint resolution (H. R. No. 329) in relation to 
tho contest between tho people of Cuba and ile 
Government of Spain. 

Mr. COBURN. Mr. Speaker, to fix rightly 
our line of duty in this controversy in relation 
to the policy to be pursued by the Government 
ag to the hostilities in Cuba, we should first 
look to our own national attitude. Surely it 
is not that of an aggressive, grasping, arro- 
gant people, but rather that of a peacemaker, 
a mediator, an exemplar of national good be- 
havior. From our lofty position we can look 
kindly and calmly upon the struggles of other 
people, and, avoiding any complications with 
them, give to those who merit justly our sym- 
pathy the encouragement due the friends of 
humanity. 

This moment we are doing what no nation 
ever did before, and what no other nation does 
now. We afford an asylum and free citizen- 
ship to the oppressed of all nations. We in- 
vite them to our free schools, to the exercise 
of free speech, to handle a free- press, to enjoy 
a free religion. We are literally a grand asy- 
lum for all the downtrodden and unfortunate 
children of earth. We are not buccaneers, 
not filibusters, not knights errant. 

When we set the example of free govern- 
ment and ample protection to our own people 
we have done enough, and if we do more it is 
but gratuitous benevolence. It is the mission 
of our Government to hold up to all men the 
light of justice, freedom, security, and peace 
within our own borders. This is done more 
successfully and better thus than if by a thou- 
sand conflicts of arms we secure the welfare 
and progress of other nations. The success- 
ful experiment made here and now insures to 
all men for all time the hope, the possibility, 


the model, the guide to liberal constitutions of 
goverament, No nation but ours has done 
that. : ` 
We want no wars for glory- or conguést. 
We want no annexation, purchase, or seizure 
of territory, _We-have room enough.: The 
adjoining countries, the islands of the. Gulf 
and- the sea, are all outs at any moment we 
want them. Long before we want them they 
will be knocking at the door asking admission, 
asking a share in our inheritance, asking the 


benefits of our commerce, our national system, 


our freedom, our progress, our ideas, our pol- 
itics, our laws, and our religion. We need 
not buy any territory. Canada, Cuba, San 
Domingo, Mexico, Central America, all will 
gravitate toward us and attach themselves to 
us, soon to be the great overshadowing nation 
of the continent and of the world. It is the 
advantage of other peoples to become part of 
our own, not any to us to acquire their terri- 
tory or incorporate them as citizens. Popula- 
tions of diverse languages, nationalities, tastes, 
sympathies, and races, are an element of weak- 
ness in a great republic. 

We need fear no foreign intervention, no 
establishment of monarchies on our continent, 
no rooting of despotic power in our neighbor- 
ing States; thereitis but a tenant by sufferance, 
soon to receive notice to quit. The spirit of 
territorial aggrandizement should not inflaence 
us or hurry us into any measures to bring about 
that prematurely which destiny has carved out 
for our people. Let us wait till the fruit is 
ripe. Let us wait till it falls in our lap. 

The Cubans are struggling for freedom, We 
ardently hope they may be successful. We 
hope to see tyranny overthrown everywhere. 
We detest Spanish despotism, and pray for its 
downfall. 

What, then, is the condition of this strife in 
Cuba? This question must be answered before 
we are ready to declare what we ought to doas 
a nation, if we take any positive steps. As to 
the number of insurgents, there is the greatest 
difference in the estimate; some count them 
at hundreds, some at thousands. No authority, 
official or unofficial, has been found that is at 
all reliable on this point. As to the organiza- 
tion of the forces in arms against Spain, the 
statements are equally indefinite. Have they 
an army, or are the forces mere scattering dis- 
affected. partisans and guerrillas? Are the 
troops armed? If so, with what, and how 
many? Have they ammunition or ordnance 
stores? Have they commissary and quarter- 
master’s stores? Have they any supplies? If 
so, what and where are they? Have they 
any camps or positions, any fortifications, any 
strongholds they pretend to possess? Have 
they a civil government, organization, laws, a 
constitution, a legislative body, courts, civil 
officers, or, indeed, any of the form and sub- 
stance of national existence and power? All 
is indefinite, uncertain, doubtful, the sport 
and plaything of flying and deceitful rumor. 
We know there is an insurrection; we know 
certain Cubans are defying Spanish authority ; 
we know that there are hostilities; we know bar- 
barities and atrocities are perpetrated, abom- 
inable in the eyes of civilized man, by both 
parties. We know that Spanish rule is deeply 
detested by many thousand Cubans. We do 
not know that they have a government, a civil 
organization, an army, or a military organiza- 
tion worthy the name. 

There is not enough known definitely to jus- 
tify our interference, our accordance to them 
of belligerent rights, our declaration of neu- 
trality as between the insurgents and Spain. 

In view of these facts the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs recommend the following joint 
resolution : 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of Ameriesa in Congress assembled, 
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That the President of the United States be, and 

hereby is, authorized and instructed to.declare and 
maintain a strictly impartial neutrality on the part 
of the Government ofthe United States in the contest 
now existing between the people of Ctba and the 
Government of the kingdom of Spain. : 

Sreo. 2. And be it further resolved, That all pro- 
visions of thestatute approved 20th of April, 1818, 
entitled “An act in addition to the act for the pun- 
ishment of certain crimes against the United States, 
and to repeal the acts thorein mentioned,” shall be 
construed to apply equally to. cach of tho parties in 
ihe existing contest between the people of Cubaand 
the Government of Spain. 

Src. 3. And be it further resolved, That the Presi 
ident is hereby authorized and requested to remon- 
strate against the barbarous manner in which the 
war in Qaba has been conducted, and, if he shall 
deem it expedient, to solicit the coöperation of other 
Governmentsin such measures as ho may deem neces- 
sary to secure from both contending parties an ob- 
servance of tho laws of war recognized by all civil- 
ized nations. 


This recognizes. an existing war in Cuba as 
war is understood in its regular signification, 
not a mere insurrection, not a mere condition 
of outlawry on the part of rebels, not mere 
hostilities, but a war in its true sense; and as 
a necessary consequence the declaration of 
neutrality on our part in the contest. And 
the enforcement of the neutrality act of 1818, 
which is designed to prevent the entrance of 
our citizens into the military service, the fitting 
out of armed expeditions, and the assistance 
in any way of belligerents with whom we are 
at peace. The Jast clause of the resolutions 
protests against the inhuman manner in which 
the war has been conducted. 

On the other hand the minority of the com- 
mittee insist upon the passage of the following 
bill: 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tiven of the United States of Americain Congress assem- 
bled, Phat if any porson shall, within tho limits of 
tho United States, fit out, arm, or equip, or attompt 
to fit out, arm, or equip, or procuro to bo fitted out, 
armed, or equipped, or shall knowingly bo concerned 
in tho fitting out, arming, or equipping of any ship 
or vessol, with intent that such ship or vessel shall 
he employed in tho service of any Wuropoan prince 
or State, for tho purpose of subduing American colo- 
nieta chiming independence. or shall issue ordoliver 
acommission within the territory of the United States 
for uny ship or vessel, with tho intent that sho may 
bo omployod ag aforosnid, evory person so offending 
shall bo guilty of a misdemoanor, and, upon convic- 
tion thereof, shall be fined in any sum not oxoeeding 
£5,000, and be imprisoned for a period not oxcoedin 
tivo years, nor Jess than six months; and overy such 
ship or vogsel, with hor tackle, apparol and furni- 
turo, together with all materials, arms, ammunition, 
and stores, which may have boon procured for tho 
building und equipment thercof, shall bo forfeited, 
one half to the use of the informor, and the othor 
half to tho United States, À 

Seo, 2, And be it further ennered, That in overy 
caso whero a ship or vossel shall bo fitted out, armed, 
or equipped, or altempted to bo fitted out, armed, or 
equipped, contrary to tho provisions of this act, it 
shall bo lawful fortho Presidontof the United States, 
or such person as ho shall have ompowered for that 
purpose, to omploy tho land or naval forces, or the 
militia of the United States, or any part thereof, for 
the purpose of taking possession of and detaining 
any such ship or vessel. 

Bue. 3, And be it further enacted, That the pro- 
visions of the act approved April 20, 1818, ontitled 
An act in addition to the act for tho punishment 
of certain crimes against the United States, and to 
repeal the acts therein montioned,” shall be held to 
apply and be in force as to all attempts of Amori- 
can colonies, or parts thereof, to assert their inde- 
pendence; and the words “colonies, districts, or 
peoples” insuch act shall bo hold to apply to and 
include all such American colonists claiming inde- 
pendence, as described in the first section of this act. 

In the language of the minority— 

“ The policy suggested will prevent European Gov- 
ernments from obtaining hereafter in the United 
States any armaments or munitions-of war for tho 
purpose ofsuppressing insurrections in American col- 
onies, which tho law now forbids to bo sold to the 
insurgents themselves, thus putting the parent coun- 
try and the insurgents on terms of precise equality 
in that respect.” 

> : i 

Ts not this enough for us to do at present? 
Does not this prevent the Spaniards from ob- 
taining outfits, sapplies, munitions of war, or 
aid of any kind whatever? Is not.this all that 
the Cubans really desire? ‘This locks up our 
ports to Spain as to war material and armed 
expeditions; nothing could do so more effect- 
ually. Po 


What, then? Shall we add the resolution 
of protest against the barbarities- perpetrated? 


This. protest: has already- been made and re-. 


peated by our Government. 
in his recent message, says: - ; 

““Most emphatic remonstrance has been presented 
against the manner in which the strife is conducted, 
and against the reckless disregard of human life, the 
wanton destruction of material-wealth, and the cruel 
disrogard of the established rules of civiized war- 
aro. 

What language could express more expli- 
citly our desires in this regard? We, too, may 
join in the protest; we, too, may emphatically 
denounce the ferocity and cruelty exhibited by 
the combatants. The people may well unite 
with the President in this protest. 

The whole case may be thus summed up: 
the committee declare there is a Cuban nation 
andawar; the minority declare there are exist- 
ing hostilities, saying nothing of the existence 
of the Cuban nation or of a war. The majority 
on their basis claim a declaration of neutral- 
ity and recognition of belligerent rights. The 
minority declare that European: Governments 
shall not procure supplies here to put down 
revolting colonists such as the Cubans. Hither 
proposition closes the door to Spain. The latter 
treats with facts nakedly without the theory 
of an existing nation and war, and leaves the 
question of barbarities to executive remon- 
strance. I prefer the proposition of the minor- 
ity, as being equally beneficial to the Cubans 
and avoiding any complication with Spain, as 
a prudent, safe, and wise course of action, dic- 
tated by a patriotic desire for peace. 

We have no sympathy with the Spanish 
monarchy; no affection, or even the coldest 
regard, for that ancient and ruthless despotism. 
We would rejoice in the overthrow of that 
nation, as one of tho types of the most abom- 
inable oppression yet devised by man. We 
would see it go down forever, together with all 
forms of barbarism, cruelty, and slavery; but 
we cannot embark upon the wild, mad, bloody 
ocean of intervention and foreign war. ‘I'he 
people of Cuba, like all other people, must free 
themselves. 

Every blow that is struck for the rights and for 
the freedom of man finds a thrilling response 
in millions of bosoms all over this land. May 
God speed them to an early triumph, is the 
universal feeling; but they must come out by 
their own efforts from the house of bondage. 
We are not authorized or commissioned to 
liberate men in other lands, except by the power 
of our example and by the moral sway of our 
free principles. There is no other salvation 
for the races of men who have neglected their 
rights and forgotten their manhood, till tyrants 
have bound them, but their own exertions and 
their own sacrilices. No other atonement is 
known under Heaven for such men bat their 
own toil, tears, and blood. This is history; 
this is God's law. : 

When Cuba has put her house in order; 
when her people have crystallized into some 
political form; when, by her own efforts, she 
can show an organization civiland military, or 
either, what people so ready to hold out the 
friendly hand as we? But we, asa nation, have 
no false sympathy, no maudlin devotion to im- 
mature efforts toward insurrection, no sickly 
sentimentalism in regard to men who cannot 
raise revolt and outlawry to the dignity of rebel- 
lionandcivilwar. Asindividuals we may mourn 
over the wrongs and misfortunes of Cuba, but 
as a nation we can only deal with organized 
powers with responsible heads. Here stands 
the Administration; here stands the President ; 
here stand the people on an immutable rock. 
A regard for the commercial interests, for the 
general welfare, and public peace demands that 
we stand in this position. When that unhappy 
people have a civil and military organization, 
a power to be treated with, a responsible Exec- 


‘The President, 


utive, aidan armed military force then, and not 
till then, can we hold them to be belligerents 
and proclaim our neutrality. 


River and Harbor. Appropriations. 


REMARKS OF TON, J. PACKARD, 
OF INDIANA, 
Ix rie House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 18, 1870, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2092) making appropriations 
for the repair, preservation, and completion of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes, for the year ending June 30, 1871. 


Mr. PACKARD. Mr. Chairman, for the 
purpose of submitting to the committee what 
I wish to say I move to strike out the last word 
in the thirtieth line. : 

In the examination of this bill I observe that 
the appropriations for harbors in the State of 
Michigan amount to $868,000; for the harbors 
of Wisconsin, $167,500; for those of Ohio, 
$86,000; for those of New York, $225,000, 
and for the benefit of Illinois, $200,000.. In- 
diana is allowed the meagre sum of $25,000. 
I am not going to complain of the Committee 
on Commerce. It has done its work well and 
carefully, and I shall not now ask that there 
be any increase in the amount allowed by the 
committee to the harbor at Michigan City.. I 
thank its members for this amount, and am 
glad to see that it meets no opposition from 
any source. 

What I wish especially to impress on the 
Committee of the Whole is this, and I do it for 
the purpose of utilizing my remarks hereafter : 
that Michigan City is a point where the whole 
lake shipping imperatively requires that there 
should-be a harbor of refuge, as has been wisely 
recommended by the Iingineer Bureau. The 
local commerce of that place is rapidly increas- 
ing, the number of vessels arriving and depart- 
ing in the year 1869 being nearly double the 
number of those which arrived and departed 
in the year 1868. The imports for May of this 
year were three million three hundred and 
ninety-one thousand feet of lumber, three mil- 
lion two hundred and seventy-five thousand 
shingles, two million five hundred and twenty- 
two thousand laths, fifteen hundred tons of iron 
ore, and twelve hundred and fifty-two barrels 
of salt, The commerce of this year will proba- 
bly double that of last. Jt is connected with 
the entire State, from north to south, by the 
Louisville, New Albany, and Chicago railroad, 
via La Fayette, to New Albany, and from La 
Fayette by other railroads via Indianapolis to 
Jeffersonville. The Michigan Central railrood 
passes through the place giving an outlet to 
Detroit and other places connecting by rail 
with the Michigan Central railroad. 

Another road is now in process of construc- 
tion to La Porte, thirteen miles distant, to be 
completed in three months, which will give 
still other connections with leading eastern 
routes and with the Ohio river via Indianapo- 
lis. The lines mentioned pass through some 
of the richest portions of the State, and will 
serve to bring Indiana coal and Lake Superior 
iron ore near together. Thus the inside har- 
bor, now inadequate to meet the wants of com- 
merce, will soon be crowded still more by its 
certain increase: But the general lake com- 
merce will suffer more than the local commerce 
with insufficient facilities at this place for pro- 
tection to shipping. The commerce of the 
lakes is estimated at the value of $500,000,000. 
Many times during the prevalence of northerly 
and northwesterly storms the present harbor 
has been filled. with vessels putting in for 
refuge. : Without-a harbor they must all have 
gone ashore and beena-total loss... Situated at 
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River and. Harbor Appropriations—Mr. Buck. 


the head of the lake, vessels readily enter here. 
But they need room and call loudly fora harbor 
of refuge. : . 


River and Harbor Appropriations. 


SPEECH OF HON. ALFRED E. BUCK, 
OF ALABAMA, 
Iy rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 18, 1870, 


On the bill (HI. R. No. 2092) making appropriations for 
therepair, preservation, and completionof certain 
public works in rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes, for the year ending June 30, 1871.. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, a Grecian phi- 
losopher once most wisely said that he had 
t often: regretted having spoken, never having 
kept silent.” Until now I have certainly been 
on the safe side, believing, although no philos- 
opher, that as a new member of this House I 
should say little, and only when I had some- 
thing to say, and not because I wished to speak. 

The subject of river and harbor improve- 
ment, sir, has been discussed, and money has 
been voted year after year by Congress after 
Congress for the past thirty years for such im- 
provements. The ablest men of the country 
long ago discussed the theory and settled the 
policy of the Government upon this subject. 
No new light could I hope to give upon the 
general topic. But, coming as I do from the 
“Queen City of the Gulf,” and representing 
as { do great commercial as well as agricul- 
tural interests, feeling a vital interest in the bill 
now under consideration, I am constrained to 
speak in behalf of my people, and to put in the 
claims of my section upon the General Gov- 
ernment for aid to its rivers and harbors. 

In the bill before us I find the State of 
Michigan has nineteen harbors and rivers to 
he improved by expenditure of the aggregate 
sum, as recommended, of $863,000; Wiscon- 
sin, eight rivers and harbors, at an aggregate 
of $167,000; Maine, seven rivers and harbors, 
at $80,000. I will not instance further. But, 
sir, of the $3,380,000 to be appropriated by 
this bill directly for improvement of rivers and 
harbors, not including surveys to be made, the 
Gulf States get only $325,000 upon their whole’ 
coast. To that add for Wilmington harbor, in 
Delaware, $15,000, and you have the sum total 
of appropriations for our entire southern, At- 
lantic, and Gulf coast, from New York to the 
Rio Grande! I do not complain that any 
States get more than they ought ; but I do say, 
sir, that if Alabama and Georgia bad each a 
member on the sub-committee of three to draft 
this bill, as had Michigan and Wisconsin, I 
think Savannah and Mobile would not have 
suffered in comparison with those States. Why, 
sit, have any of the nineteen rivers and harbors 
of Michigan, or the eight of Wisconsin, any 
more claim upon the Government than has the 
harbor of Mobile? Isit because we have been 
so Jong out of the Union, now admitted, we 
are on an unequal footing with other States, 
and are to havo no material aid which is so 
generously granted to other portions of the 
Union? ‘Since the war harbor and river appro- 
priations have been made, in the aggregate, of 
$14,711,889, including the amount in this bill, 
of which Alabama, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Texas got noth- 
ing. Louisiana, for improvement at the mouth 
of the Mississippi, had $889,820! 

Now, sir, from 1824 to the present time the 
approprimions for the Gulf of Mexico heve 
always been small and meager as compared 
with those for the Atlantic harbors and the in- 
land bays and rivers. To-day, sir, I admit 
your committee report for the improvement of 
the mouth of the Mississippi river the sum of 
$300,000 ; for the harbor of Galveston, ‘Texas, 
$25,000! And I am glad that my friend, the | 
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gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. SuELDON,] is 
one of that sub-committee to which I have 
referred, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Crarx] is also on the Committee on Com- 
merce; for they have donenobly for their States. 
But alas for Alabama! alas for Mobile bay 
and harbor, where sits the pride of the Gulf, a 
commercial city of fifty thousand inhabitants, 
possessed of a harbor which has flowing into it 
two great rivers—the Alabama, navigable six 
hundred miles, and the Tombigbee, three hun- 
dred miles! This prosperous city, with its rail- 
roads, builtand constructing, that radiate and 
penetrate the Atlantic States on the east, the 
great valley of the Mississippi on the northwest, 
striking the river of rivers near its junction 
with the Ohio, and Louisiana and Texas in the 
southwest! Alas for the commercial trade of 
the Gulf! Not one dollar do I see for this 
harbor. I do not complain of appropriations 
for other improvements. Especially would I 
recommend the liberality of your committee 
toward Louisiana and Texas; but, sir, I do 
object to your committee failing to do simple 
justice, under cover of the technical objection 
that no recent survey warrantsit. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Concer] of the 
special committee to make up and report this 
bill complacently declares in his able speech 
of to-day: 

“I will not presume to say, Mr. Speaker, that the 
committee has made the best or most advantageous 
distribution of the limited amount of moneys which 
thé present financial condition of the country will 
suffer to be appropriated at this time from tho Treas- 
ury for the protection and extension of our vast 
ocean and inland commerce and navigation, but I 
will say that whatever information and knowledge 
could be acquired by zeal, industry, and patience to 
assist in forming the judgment and arriving at con- 
clusions, the committee have conscientiously endeav- 
ored to sceure; and they submit the result of their 
best endeavor to the House and the country.” 

Now, sir, let us look at a few facts and see 
if the “best and most advantageous distribu- 
tion of the limited amount of moneys which 
the present financial condition of the country 
will suffer to be appropriated’ has been made; 
and let us see if this is the case when we appre- 
ciate what Mobile harbor is and what it is to 
become. This harbor is a broad expanse of 
water ten miles in width, with a depth, at low 
water, of only eight feet in the ship-channel, 
and of twenty-five milesin length. ‘This want 
of depth is due in part to débris of the large 
rivers pouring in, partly to bars of solid clay, 
and partly to obstructions placed in the channel 
as a means of defense to the city during the 
rebellion. This bay only requires a moderate 
expenditure to give a depth of from fifteen to 
eighteen feet as a permanent channel. The 
following statement from the harbor commis- 
sioners, in 1861, is worthy of attention here. 
They say: 

“The mass of information thus obtained having 
been collated and reduced to maps and tables in the 
Coast Survey office at Washington, the whole subject 
was referred by permission of the General Govern- 
ment to an advisory council of United States com- 
missioners, consisting of Professor A. D. Bache, Su- 
perintendent United States Coast Survey, General 
J. G. Totten, chief United States engineer corps, and 
Commander C. H. Davis, superintendent United 
States Nautical Almanac, gentlemen who are recog- 
nized as the highest scientific authority in matters 
of this nature. The conclusions at which the United 
States commissioners arrived after a thorough exam- 
ination and discussion of all the questions involved, 
in which they were assisted by the engineer of the 
Mobile harbor board, detailed for that purpose, cx- 
cced the expectations of the most sanguine friends 
of the improvement. It is shown that not only is the 
execution of the work comparatively easy, but its 
preservation in order when completed is attended 
with but small expense. The report containsasum- 
mary and review of all the facts ascertained under 
the instructions of the Superintendent of the United 
States Coast Survey, traces the line of the proposed 
channel, and recommends dredging as the cheapest 
and spcediest method of operation. The commis- 
sioners, therefore, are enabled to lay before the pub- 
lic the following results of their labors for the past 


ar: 
t1. The contemplated improvement by the exea- 
vation of a channel, twenty-three miles in length, 
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three hundred feet wide, and fifteen feet deep, has 
been proved to benot only feasible, but comparatively 
easy of execution. ` % aes 

2. A thorough survey of the rivers and bay with 
a view to the contemplated improvement, has been 
executed under the direction of the Superintendent 
of the United States Coast Survey by, able naval 
officers and mathematicians; all the information 
bearing upon the subject has been collected, system- 
atized by the most distinguished ongineering author- 
ities in the country, and made available in theshape 
of maps, tracings, tables, charts, &c. f 

3., It has been ascertained that the channel above 
described can be completed in from two to two and 
abalfyears from the time ofcommencing excavations, 
and at an expense largely within the amount con- 
templated by the act authorizing theimprovement,”’ 

Again, from the same report I read as to the 
point of the necessity of this work to the trade 
already established : 

‘Tho expense of lighterage consequent on the shal- 
lowness of the Bay of Mobile, owing to which all 
vessels but those of very inconsiderable draught are 
compelled to discharge and load at overtwenty miles 
from the wharves of the city, has long been felt as an 
onerous burden, not only on the eommerce of Mobile, 
but on the productive wealth of the whole State. 
This expense amounts to thirty cents on every bale 
of cotton, and in the aggregate, calculating imports 
as well as exports, is estimated at notless than $350,000 


per annum, from two thirds to three fourths of which 
would be annually saved by a channel permitting 
vessels drawing fifteen feet water to take and dis- 
charge their cargoes at the wharves of the city.” 

Now, sir, notwithstanding the great need of 
this improvement here already shown; not- 
withstanding I have presented petitions and 
urged an appropriation for this harbor; not- 
withstanding I haveasked to be heard at length 
before your committee in behalfofan appropri- 
ation, I have been met only with the response, 
“impossible,” because ofa rule shutting out all 
cases were no recommendation for appropria- 
tion was found in report of chief of engineers. 
But, sir, this improvement of Mobile Bay and 
harbor is not alone in the interests of Mobile 
and of my constituents. Nature has given the 
State of Alabama in its exhaustless, and I 
might almost say limitless, coal measures and 
its enormous area and depth of beds of iron 
ore, unsurpassed in quality and yield, and that, 
too, within easy access, that which is soon to 
make this harbor the great coal depot of the 
Gulf; and to-day an air-line road is under con- 
tract that is to penetrate the heart of this great 
mineral wealth of the State. Within a few years 
the iron and coal trade alone will double, nay, 
quadruple, the commercial trade of the city. 
‘he valley of the upper Mississippi, too, is vitally 
concerned in this work of improvement. St. 
Louis and Chicago are directly connected by 
rail with Mobile. ‘he former is six hundred and 
sixty-seven miles, and the latter eight hundred 
and fifty-seven miles distant, while from New 
York Chicago is nine hundred and seventy 
miles, and St. Louis more than one thousand 
miles. , 

And, sir, who shall now say that Mobile is 
not to compete with New York for the trade 
of Chicago and the great West in imported 
goods; not only the imports from the West 

ndies and South America, which are now large, 
but from Europe as well. To-day her coffee 
trade with St. Louis is not insignificant, and 
her imports are increasing. The superintend- 
entof the Mobile Board of Trade in his annual 
report for 1869, truthfully says: 

“The project to make ours in part a market of 
supply for coffee, for large and rich sections of at- 
joining States as well as the Nprthwest, has been 
successfully inaugurated. Direct importations from 
Rio last year, ending 1st of September, wero twenty- 
one thousand three hundred and fifty-four bags 
against ninety-seven hundred the year previous, and 
were sold in large part to Georgia, Tennessee, and 
Missouri, which States have hitherto sought their 
supplies in other markets, chiefly New York and 
Baltimore; and experience teaches that with proper 
energy we may in time rival markets in this trade 
which have had a long start ahead,ofus. We enjoy 
facilities for quick and cheap transportation to the 
West through the far-seeing liberality of our rail- 
roads, which are lending a helping hand to our in- 
terests in this regard, and which in turn, promise 
ultimately to be amply remunerated by this policy. 
Tho access to this port is easier, less expensive, and 
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more direct than to New Orleans, and the cost of 
carriage hence on all valuable freight, which is com- 
prised in small bulk, is less when the cost of insur- 
ance. is considered.. A comparison with any of the 
ruling markets in thiscountry will demonstrate that 
prices of this tradecommodity have been as low here 
during ihe past season as elsewhere, and generally 
lower. Sincelstof Soptember imports have already 
been thirty-tiree per cont. of the whole of last year, 
for whith ready sale has been found, and. the pros- 
peots are that the imports of tho season will nearly 
double those of the past.” 


Since January last the customs reports show, 
sir, that this. year the importation of coffee 
alone will reach nearly fifty thousand bags. I 
will again quote from the same report: 


“The serious attention of the board has been di- 
rected toward tho harbor, its greatly needed improve- 
ment, and the opening of the channel to such a depth 
as to enable vessels ot heavy draught to come to the 
wharves of the city to discharge and receive their 
cargoes, In the impovorished condition of our peo- 
ple the burden of taxation for an enterprise of such 
mugnitude could scarcely bo borne at this time; but 
it is believed that with the steps already taken and 
the nid promised to the board by Senators and mom- 
bers of Congress, both from this and other States, an 
approprintion suflicicnt at least to commence tho 
work will bo granted early this session. The improve- 
ment of this harbor is no longer only a question of 
local interest, for we discover a tendency and determ-~ 
ination in the West and Northwest to secure u safe 
and reliable outict on the Gulf for the products of 
those great and live sections, as well as a port for 
imported goods, so as to avoid the expensive rail 
transportation from eastern ports.” 

Again: 

“Goographically, Mobilo lies on tho nenrost air- 
line botwecu the largost cities of the West and the 
West Indios, Mexico, and South American ports, and 
with a» deeper channel and the conpletion of rail- 
road connections now in, process and contempla- 
tion, we havo opened to view a bright future for our 
city.” 

Tn the face of these facts, with impediments 
to our commerce in our harbor; with the addi- 
tional fact that with the small cotton crop of 
last year, and the great loss to Mobile in ex: 
ports by reason of a grent portion of its legiti- 
mate trade having been diverted to other points 
by rail because of our shallow bay, yet with 
its constantly increasing imports, and with an 
export of cotton of nearly three hundred thou- 
raud bales the past year, can any one deny the 
justice of the aid asked for the improvement 
of this harbor? Add to all this the significant 
and remarkable fact that forthe past two years 
lighters have plied between New Orleans and 
the lower harbor of Mobile, and have there put 
cotton into English bottoms for the Liverpool 
market, and then show, if any one can, that 
this harbor, with a moderate expenditure for 
improvement, is not to become the great ship- 
ping port of the Gulf. 

As to the cost and practicability of this deep- 
ening the channel from the city to the lower 
harbor to answer all demands of commerce 
General J. Q. Totten, chief of engineers, says 
in his report of survey to the Secretary of War 
in 1852; 

“Tithink that under good management this great 
work could be performed and a depth of water of 
sixteen feet al mean low tide bo obtained, a depth 
that would admit ships drawing seventeen and one 
half feet to pass up to the city at bigh water with 
facility.” 

Again he says: 

“Ihave been informed that the cost of lighterage, 
delays, &e., occasioned by the shallowness of the 
present channel, does not fall short of $300,000 per 
annum, This tax fails for the most part on the 
plantera and farmers, upon whose industrial. pro- 
ducts, and the consequent consumption of imported 
articles of commerce, the present prosperity of Mo- 
bile. principally depends. ‘Lhe improvement of the 
navigation would be conservativo not only of the 
interests of Mobile, but directly of those of the State 
of Alabama and the western States, aud at the same 
time contribute to promote the interests of general 
commerce, ‘There will be required to bo excavated 
2,371,016 cubie yards of mud, in addition to the 
quantity to be excavated under existing appropri- 
ations at an additional cost of $300,000.” 

Nothing further, Mr. Chairman, need be said 
by me to show the justice, importance, and 
necessity to the country that the Government 
should do this work by means of a Rberal ap- 
propriation at this time, It now, sir, behooves 
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Congress, six years after the close of internal 
strife, after a reunion of all the States of our 
glorious Republic has been consummated, when 
all men have turned their attention from strife 
and war to the arts of peace, that it should 
extend.a helping hand to rebuild our waste 
places. 

Alabama and other southern States have 
complied with the requirements of the Govern- 
ment, and they now extend their hands to you 
for help in building up their lost fortunes. 
They ask aid in their material interests, in giv- 
ing to their great rivers and harbors as liberal 
appropriations as you propose to give to other 
sections of the country. Alabama is already 
reconstructed on the broad principles of equal, 
civil, and political rights. Freedom has taken 
the place of slavery. A new civilization has 
superseded the old. A new order of things 
prevails! Upon the bed-rock of political equal- 
ity we are building anew the structure of society. 
What asperities engendered by the late contest 
may still linger and influence the minds or acts 
of any class of our citizens, what hostility to 
the General Government may still rankle in 
the hearts of any of our people, let this great 
Government by its magnanimity soften and 
allay by ameliorating their condition by the 
material reconstruction of the commerce, trade, 
and manufactures of the South. When a peo- 
ple are prosperous no imaginary troubles haunt 
them; there is no brooding over and nursing 
of fancied ills and miseries. Prosperity to the 
South, aided by a generous policy of internal 
improvement, will the more firmly connect and 
bind us in the family of States. 


Independenes of Cuba. 


REMARKS OF HON. C. M. HAMILTON, 
OF FLORIDA, 
Ix vun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 16, 1870, 


On the joint resolution (II. R. No. 329) in relation to 
the contest between the poople of Cuba and the 
Govornment of Spain. 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask the 
indulgence of the House but for a moment to 
present a series of resolutions, unanimously 
adopted at a meeting of the citizens of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, held Ist instant, expressive of 
their sympathy with the subject which has so 
earnestly engaged the attention of the House 
for the past two days. Resolutions of this char- 
acter have been adopted by meetings held for 
that purpose in all the important cities of my 
State. L call attention to the resolutions. 

The resolutions are as follows : 


“ Resolved, That no fair interpretation of inter- 
national law requires the Government of a free peo- 
ple, by any construction of that law, so to dispense its 
aid, whether moral or material, as to add strength to 
an oppressive and tyrannical Government in erush- 
ing out the life of a people struggling to be tree. 

“ Resolved, That cighteen mouths of a continual 
strugglo in arms, during all of which time thirty 
thousand Cuban soldiers, fighting among theirnative 
hills for all that makes lite worth the living, havo 
set at naught the uttermost efforts of one hundred 
thousand Spaniards in arms, constitutes a belliger- 
eney that has compelled the reluctant respect of 
Spain herself, and should entitle them to that of 
every free American republic. Chili aud Mexico 
have spoken their words of cheer. Why should the 
United States be dumb? 

= dteaotved. That the patriots of Cuba, by their fór- 
titude in suffering, and their bravery upon tho field, 
command the admiration of the world, and have 
earned the sympathy of every generous mind. 

“ Resolved, That, as in days gone by, our fathers 
gaye listening ear to the cries of suffering Greece: as 
in keter years their quiet but telling announcement 
of the Monroe doctrine strengthened the hearts and 
nerved the arms of theSouth American republics, so 
now, in the days of her sorrow and suffering, let us 
have Cuba to knowand feel that in her course, sanc- 
tilled in sorrow.and bap: ized in the blood of her sons, 
we recognize the great cause of. universal liberty. 
Let us tell her in unmistakable tones that that 
cause is ever deur to the American people; that down 
deep in the American heart rests an abiding convie- 


tion that the days of foreign domination_upon this 
western continent are few and short; that God ordains 
and common sense deerees that American citizens of 
Governments of their own establishment are the only 
legitimate sovereigns of the American continent. 

“ Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions 
be forwarded by the secretary of this meeting to our 
Senators and Representative in Congress, and that 
the same be published in the Florida Union.” 

Mr. Speaker, were I not to present these 
resolutions, unanimously approved by the peo- 
ple of my State, of sympathy for the thou- 
sands of a neighboring people who are to-day 
struggling for the liberty and independence of 
their golden island, I should prove recusant to 
my trustand recreant to my own sense of obli- 
gation to justice and of duty in obedience to the 
will of my masters. Nor can I present these res- 
olations without accompanying them with some 
words of earnest approbation; for it seems to 
me that nothing can so well become the Amer- 
ican people and nation, whose borders are in- 
trenched round about by freedom, as to extend 
not only sympathy and encouragement, but 
material aid also, if need be, to a people throt- 
tled by tyranny in their valiant effort to throw 
off the yoke of wanton oppression and substi- 
tute the gentle cords of free institutions which 
had their birth in this country under circum- 
stances peculiarly similar to those under which 
the Cuban patriots to-day are struggling. 

Can we stand idly by and witness without 
emotion the drama of our fathers’ Revolution 
reéuacted by a people dwelling under the 
shadow of the Republic, who, like they, “ have 
pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor’’ to free their native land from 
the heel of wanton despotism, and with the 
sword of liberty strike off the chains of foreign 
oppression? 

How like our struggle of 1776 for liberty is 
theirs for independence to-day ; and yet how 
widely different in the relation they sustain to- 
ward those with whom they are at war! And 
it is upon this broad difference I seem to find 
the strongest basis for the argument that the 
United States should apply to the patriots of 
Cuba the golden rule, ‘Do unto others as ye 
would that they should do unto you.” 

We rebelled against a powerful, organized, 
established home Government, with a just cause 
of separation, and God and right sustained us. 
But where is and what is the character of the 
Government against which the Cuban patriots 
have rebelled, and for twenty-one long, pain- 
ful months have so nobly maintained their no 
less just cause of separation? How broad, 
indeed, the difference, and how weighty the 
scales are in their favor! Their legitimate 
sovereign, ‘‘Isabella the Bad,’’ has fled the 
province of Spain and dwells an exile beyond 
her realm, and at the home Government all is 
instability, confusion, and almostanarchy; and 
the petty rivalry for preferment and power be- 
tween the unwilling triumvirs, Prim, Serrano, 
and Espartero, is hastening the dissolution of 
the kingdom; and God speed it! Who is it, 
then, that is wieldiug the bloody and mercenary 
scepter over this liberty-aspiring, courageous 
people, in the throes of a colonial revolution? 
The rising spirit of freedom is overturning the 
monarchy of Spain, and under the sameinspira - 
tion the genius of liberty hasalready laidthecon- 
stitutional foundation of popular government in 
the island of Cuba. It is meet that this coun- 
try, the welcoming asylum of the downtrodden 
of all lands, should send words of cheer to 
the patriotice band of Cubans, natives ef the 
“ Queen of the Antilles, the gem of the sea,” 
lying at the feet of this nation and praying to 
be taken to her bosom. 

It were well that the United States should 
stretch out her hand of encouragement, ay, 
of support, to the inhabitants. of the island 


/of Cuba, the Gibraltar of the Gulf, which 


commands the entire southern coast. of the 
continent of North America. : 
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Independence of Cuba. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN A. LOGAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Ix tux Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 15, 1870. 

The Ilouse having under consideration the joint 
resolution (H. R. No. 329) in relation to the contest 
between the people of Cuba and the Government of 
Spain— 

Mr. LOGAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the short time allowed me 
I cannot discuss this great question as I should 
like to or desire, nor asits im portance demands. 
The limit to which I am confined prevents me 
from entering into the full merits of the ques- 
tion; but I hope the House will bear with me 
patiently for the time being while I, in my plain 
way, say at least afew words in defense of the 
cause of liberty in Cuba. 

First, let me say thatthe manner in which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Burizr] 
has treated the appeals of this people, strag- 
gling for that liberty which God intended all 
men should have in this country ; that the man- 
ner in which he has treated them on this floor 
is a most unfair and unmanly one on the part 
of any man claiming to have patriotic impulses. 
[Applause.] ‘he idea of a man standing up 
here in the presence of a great deliberative 
body, and before the eyes of a great, free, and 
enlightened people, exhibiting Cuban bonds, 
(which every one knows have no more value 
than their curiosity would give them,) and in- 
sinuating that they are floating about this coun- 
try for the purpose of purchasing men’s votes, 
that thereby he may terrify the weak-kneed 
and drive from their position men who are 
afraid they will be abused, is one which, I must 
say, is not at all worthy of the dignity and de- 
liberation of a body like this. 

Now, sir, if I had time I might be induced to 
go into this matter further. And I am notonly 
sorry to be constrained to say what I have, but 
what I will have tosay. If I had the personal 
record of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Burver;] if like him I could be on both 
sides at once, Í might give my country some 
cause to suspect that either Cuban bonds or 
something else had influenced me. [ Applause. ] 
Three weeks ago there was not a stronger 
advocate of Cuban belligerency in the House 
of Representatives than the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, who to-day is on the other side, 
and who upon this floor has more than once 
insinuated that Cuban bonds have exercised a 
great influence on this question. 

Cubau bonds, sir, have no significance at all 
in the action we are called upon to take in this 
House. Cuban bonds can influence no man 
who has a heart within his breast. If there 
were anything of the kind employed on one 
side or the other, it would bea much better 
presumption that gold was used rather than 
bonds; and while any insinuation thrown out 
here that any member upon this floor can be 
influenced in his vote by any such means is not 
only contrary to good manners and an insult 
to the integrity of members, but in violation 
of the rules and dignity of this body. Yet if 
there be any ground for the intimation that 
any such influence has been resorted to, the 
conclusion would be much stronger that gold 
has been used to bolster up the cause of Spain 
and aid her in her oppressions, than that bonds 
have been used to aid the Cubans in their strug- 
gle for liberty and independence. [Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair will state that 
these interruptions are alike offensive to the 
gentleman from Illinois and aviolation of the 
rules of the House. It is not permitted to ex- 
press approbation or disapprobation of any- 
thing occurring in the House, and the Chair 
trusts that this monition will be sufficient for 
the future. 


Mr. LOGAN. Now, sir, I mean no personal 
offense to the gentleman from Massachusetts in 
what I am about to say, but I say this to him now: 
I was perfectly astonished when he introduced 
his resolution into this House to inquire into 
the manner in which the report of the gentlo- 
man from Ohio, [ Mr. Garriaip, | the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
known as the ‘ gold report,” obtained pub- 
licity in the newspapers, and when under that 
resolution, going outside of its clear intent, he 
went into every hole and corner hunting up wit- 
nesses and testimony against members of Con- 
gress. Without having any order of the House, 
this friend of humanity, this friend of pro- 
gress, this friend of liberty seemed to be acting 
altogether in the interest of monarchy, in the 
interest of oppression, and against liberty and 
the established principles of the Government 
of which he is a prominent Representative. 
He undertook to associate members of this 
House, in their discussions and in their votes 
upon this floor, with thieves and felons, in being 
influenced by improper and criminal motives 
for the purpose of gain. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 
interrupt the gentleman. 

Mr. LOGAN. I decline to be interrupted. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. The gen- 
tleman is utterly misinformed on the subject. 

Mr. LOGAN. The gentleman says L am 
misinformed. We will see whether { am or 
not. Mr. Deweese, who was driven from this 
House because of his disgraceful traflic in 
cadetships, was said to be one of the agents 
of this scheme against the honor of members. 
Thank Heaven! the men who stand for liberty 
in this Hall are free from the suspicions and 
insinuations of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts so fur as that man is concerned; and more 
than that, they were not of those who stood 
forth as the champions and advocates of such 
men and their corruption. [Applause. ] 

Now, sir, let us go a little further with this 
thing. He says that we have slandered these 
men. Sir, he has slandered them. I have 
uttered no derogatory word against the men 
who are opposed to the recognition of Cuban 
belligerency. The slanders have all come 
from the other side; and in order, if possi- 
ble, to deter men from doing their duty to an 
oppressed people laboring under all the dis- 
advantages of young republicanism, every spe- 
cies of calumny that could bear plausibility or 
possiblility has been invented by their enemies 
and their enemies’ advocates to crush their 
hopes of freedom. 

What, sir, is the question before this coun- 
try to-day? Is it whether Mr. Fish wrote 
this message, or General Grant, or the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? Is that the ques- 
tion? Is the question before the country to- 
day whether these poor people struggling for 
liberty, with only their own resources to depend 
upon, issued bonds which they would like to 
sell in the market, in order to obtain some 
means to prosecute their war for independ- 
ence? Is thatthe issue? Or is it, as the gen- 
tleman told us, that the bonds are made pay- 
able only in the event of Cuba achieving ber 
independence? No, sir; there is no such issue. 

This was the case with the bonds of the 
southern confederacy. Any people struggling 
for liberty or independence, and issuing bonds, 
can only make them payable under the con- 
tingency of -their success; and why, tell me, 
should this reasonable measure be held up to 
the especial detriment of these brave people? 
Have not their junta the same right to issue 
bonds as the Continental Congress had to issue 
its serip, or France its assignats? 

Divest this question as it now stands of all 
the clouds that hover about it; give it the sun- 
light of a clear and honest judgment; give ita 
fair opportunity of being properly understood, 
and what is it? Itis this naked proposition 


ĮI wish to 


N 


alone. Is there a war in Cuba? ‘That is all 
there is of this question.’ It.is: not are. there 
bonds? Are there arms? Are there.gun+boats? 
Nothing of that kind. Butis there war? Noth- 
ing more than that. 

The Secretary of State has said there was 
war. The Spanish minister has saidso. The 
President in his message uses the word ‘‘ war.’’ 
Ifthe gentleman from Massachusetts will look 
for the definition of this word he will find that 
it means a mere contest between opposing 
forces or opposing States; the carrying on of 
armed hostilities; that a Government makes 
war to subdue some of its subjects ; that Gov- 
ernments make war against Governments for 
conquest, expansion of territory, plunder, and 
revenge. 

We recognize it as war when there is a con- 
test between forces opposing each other, in 
which contest life may be destroyed; where 
there is an armed organization on both sides ; 
that is war. If, then, any of these contingen- 
cies are involved in the present contest in 
Cuba, is it not as well war there as though it 
were elsewhere? Why, then, shall we not 
recognize it? The only thing these struggling 
patriots ask us to recognize is, what? ‘heir 
independence? No; but that there is a state 
of war existing; thatis all, They do not ask 
us to intervene or make war for them. Noth- 
ing of the sort. But they ask us, in the name 
of humanity, to declare in the face of the 
nations of the earth that there is a war; that 
men are killed on both sides; that guns and 
other instruments of death are being used 
there; that there is armed organization; that 
battles are fought and men slain, wounded, 
and captured on both sides; in fact, that there 
is war. This is what they ask us to recognize. 

And why do they ask this? It is simply that 
they may be treated as civilized beings, not as 
savages; that in their contest they ehall not be 
butchered in cold blood; that they shall not be 
burned to death; that they shall not be dis- 
emboweled ; that they shall not be compelled 
to submit to the horrors of barbarous tortures 
and destroyed from the face of the earth in 
violation of the dictates of civilization and 
Christianity; but that you shall declare them 
human beings at war with certain othor people, 
and entitled to have the same rights of human- 
ity accorded to them as you grant to the Gov- 
ernment or people that makes war against 
them. That is the sum total of this propo- 
sition. 

Now, sir, let me ask the gentleman, who are 
the friends whom he has brought into his drag- 
net to support his proposition? And I will ask 
them to tell me, is there no war in Cuba? Oh, 
no; no war there! No facts to procure the 


| judgment of any man that there is war. 


Let us seefora moment. The Government 
of the United States provides for the Spanish 
Government, or allows them to have provided 


! within its confines, thirty gun boats. For what? 


To go whaling? To catch codfish around the 
shores where the gentleman lives? Are they 
for the purpose of exploring unknown regions? 
Not so. You send your engineers on board 


| these vessels, and give them crews to take them 


into Cuban waters; they are manned with cit- 
izens of the United States, and secure officers 


| from this country to make war against whom? 


Whom do they go to fight? Did they go there 
by the light you saw in your dreams, and for 
what? They went there to fight the people of 
Cuba, who are struggling for liberty, to reforge 


| upon them the chains of vassals, and to crush 


out the rising spirit of freedom. Your own 
Secretary of State recognizes the fact that they 
were taken there for that purpose. 

But, say gentlemen on the other side of this 
question, there is to be no war; they have no 
President, they have no Government, they have 
no organized armies; hence there can be no 
war. Lask gentlemen to tell me where they 
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get that information from. One gentleman 
says he gets.it from the New York junta. 

I tell. that gentleman to-day that I have in 
my hand a copy of their constitution, and itis, 
as General BANKS says, as good a constitution 
in some respects as that under which we live. 
The twenty-fourth article of that constitution 
is in these words: 

*AH the inhabitants of the republic of Cuba are 
absolutely free.” 

It is a constitution at war with slavery and 
despotism and in favor of freedom. You talk 
to me about my sympathies. I tell you J am 
in favor of this struggling people, in favor of 
liberty and opposed to monarchy and slavery 
everywhere. And all of us should be the 
same, if we were as we were a few months ago. 
A. vote to-day for the independence or for the 
recognition of the fact that there is war in 
Cuba is a vote for freedom against slavery ; a 
vote in favor of republican principles and 
republican institutions and against monarchy 
and oppression. That is one of the questions 
which is to-day before us and the American 
people. 

Tt is not a question as to who wrote the mes- 
sage, or who issued the Cuban bonds, or what 
we have done, or whet anybody has done. 
That is not the issue; butthereis a higher and 
a greater issue, and that issue is the liberty 
of man, freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, universal liberty of white and red and 
black. The rights of all men to meet together 
and organize themselves into a free govern- 
ment, to be free as you and I are frec. ‘That 
is one of the issues which is before this House. 
[ Applause. | 

Bat itis said they hold no sea-port, and if 
you undertake to go to seo them, to make 
them a visit, you must go through the Span- 
ish lines. How strange that is. Does the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Burner] 
remember that a few years ago, when he and Í 
were on the same side of a similar question, 
President Juarez of Mexico was up in the 
mountains of Chihuahua, with only twenty pack 
mules, carrying the Government of Mexico in 
his hat, while Maximilian held the country 
with more than forty thousand men? 

What was I in favor of doing then? What 
was the grand Army of the Union in favor 
of doing? What were we all in favor of then? 
[ was appointed minister to Mexico, and I 
refused to accept the position for reasons which 
it is not necessary to mention now. There 
was no republican Government in Mexico. 
It had no army there; nothing except what 
Juarez carried in his pocket. The Govern- 
ment there was the Government of Maxi- 
milian, and that was a monarcky, 

Did the American people fail to discrim- 
inate then? Was there an American soldier 
[turning fiercely upon Burier] who was then 
willing to recognize Maximilian, or indulged 
in sneers at the bonds of the Mexican repub- 
lie? {Applanse. ] 

And how was it when Texas rebelled against 
Mexico, although Mexico then had a Govern- 
ment republican in form? Every man who 
did not favor the independence of Texas, 
who did not take the ground that she ought 
to be free, went down doomed in the gloom 
of political night, and has never been heard 
of again, 

You say again that the Cubans have no sea- 
ports and collect no revenues. Let me apply 
io your argument yourown logic. How many 
sea-ports had the southern confederacy in 1863 
and 1864? Where did they have one not 
guarded by us? We blockaded them every- 
where along the immense lineof coast. They 
had no ports anywhere that they could control 
so as to collect revenues from imports. Still 
they were recognized as a Power. by every 
nation on earth, I,believe, except our own, 
and although we conquered and crashed them 


{ 


i 


we nevertheless recognized them as-having the 
rights of belligerents. ae, 

. As I have said, the question, then, is this: if 
there is war in Cuba, between the people there 
termed insurgents and the monarchy of Spain, 
itis our duty to side with the one or the other, 
and the question is now for us to decide which. 
But Spain is a Government, says the gentle- 
man. We must recognize it, furnish it with 
gun-boats, with powder and munitions of war 
to be used against the Cubans. Yes, Spain isa 
Government, so-called, and the woman who 
was at its head ashort time ago has been driven 
from her throne, and is now a wanderer upon 
the face of the earth, not permitted to return 
to her home. Yet to-day that Government is 
a monarchy controlled by a ‘‘ ring’? comprised 
of Prim and others. And while it stands forth 
patent before the world that this so-called Gov- 
ernment of Prim & Co. is nothing more nor 
less than a struggling anarchy within itself, 
scarcely knowing from one day to another who 
is at its head or who is its ruler, you recognize 
it with all its oppressions; you must aid that 
old, broken-down, effete ghost of a Govern- 
ment to oppress and conquer these brave peo- 
ple, who are pouring out their blood and treas- 
ure in behalf of liberty and independence. 

Bat, sir, I think I can show the reason why 
there is so much opposition to recognizing the 
belligerency of Cuba. It is not because we are 
afraid. of a war. Has Spain made war with the 
other Powers that have recognized Cuba? Did 
we make war with Spain when she recognized 
the southern people who were fighting against 
this Government? No, sir; what is proposed 
is simply to recognize the Cubans as having the 
rights of civilized warfare. Thatisall there is 
in the proposition. Now, let us see the reasons 
of this opposition. 

Certain gentlemen want Cuba. They are 
reaching out foritnow. They almost have their 
grasp on it, or at least a portion of it. I can 
now in my imagination see that fair island of 
the Antilles as it glides away from under the 
possession of the monarchical rule of Spain 
and from the control of the people who are 
contending there, and slide into the hands of— 
somebody—I cannot say whom—over in New 
York. lt is a nice little job; and out of the 
transaction large sums of money will be made, 
and increase of individual power and influence 
be gained, Does not the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [ Mr. BurLer] know that if we recog- 
nize Cuban belligerency those men in that 
island will have an independent Government 
of their own? ‘They do not want to annex 
themselves to us; they want to be free and 
independent, as they ought to be. But if you 
recognize Cuba what is the result? Why the 
result is, or will be, that its patriotic inhabit- 
ants will escape the personal and predial tithes 
or tribute of the ring which has this fruitful 
island in their minds’ eye. A certain gentle- 
man has gone from New York to Madrid in the 
interest of a few individuals, and is there to- 
day perhaps, making a bargain with Prim for 
the purchase of Cuba if they can hold it under 
the protection of the Spanish Government. If 
it can be purchased, what then? It is to be 
turned over, against the consent of the Cubans, 
to the United States Government for the trifle 
of $100,000,000; this to be collected out of 
the revenues of that island. 

This is the secret, this the ‘milk in the 
cocoanut,” this the ‘‘ meatin the egg.” Now, 
let the gentleman say, if he can, that this is 
not the fact, that somebody is now at Madrid 
trying to make this arrangement. I happen to 
know something of the secret workings of these 
plans. Thereis no value tothese Cuban bonds 
which are afloat in such profusion, as the gen- 
tleman says; butif they get the island of Cuba 
in their hands there will be no necessity for 
bonds. Then the island itself is as rich a treas- 
ure as the mines of Goleonds. Cuba, with its 


broad acres, its beautiful vales, its rich soil, its 
countless resources, is expected to pass into the 
hands of a few men, to whom it willbe a mine 
of wealth. 

Let me appeal to this House not to allow this 
scheme to be carried out. While this brave 
band of patriots are wrestling for the dearest 
rights known to man, the right of self-govern- 
ment, should we hesitate to make the simple 
and single declaration which will save them 
from being robbed and murdered day after 
day? Can we, with all our boasted principles 
of liberty, justice, and equality to all men, 
stand tamely by and witness these people, 
within sight of our own shores, following the 
example which we have furnished, hanged, 
drawn and quartered, with most atrocious bru- 
tality, without the protection of any flag on 
God’s earth, and not raise our voice against 
the inhumanity so much asto declare that there 
is a contest—a war? This poor boon is all 
they ask, and in my judgment it can be denied 
to them by none but heartless men. [Applause. ] 

In what I am saying I have no contest with 
the President. I am his friend, as I ever have 
been. I have no contest with Mr. Fish or with 
anybody else. Ihave no warfare with those 
who differ from me; they have their opinions, 
and Iam entitled to mine. I look upon Gen- 
eral Grant as a good man, but I think that on 
this question he is deceived. I think if he had 
not been fishing up in Pennsylvania when this 
message was written, he would not have signed 
it so readily as he did. Ido not think it was 
necessary to go to Pennsylvania for more fish. 
We have all we need here. [Laughter.] I 
think it is a message not well considered, and 
l do not believe he examined it well before 
signing it. It doesnot state the case correctly ; 
and I am sorry to see him put upon the record 
as misstating the law. 

I entertain the highest respect for the Pres- 
ident and his Administration, and I do not 
purpose that any man shall put me in a false 
position. I do not intend to allow myself to 
be placed in antagonism with the Administra- 
tion, nor do I-intend to allow any man or set 
of men to howl upon my heels, that I do not 
support the Administration and am therefore 
to be denounced. No, sir. I am supporting 
the Administration; I am maintaining the 
former views of the President, and I think his 
former views on this question are better than 
his later ones. Once we held like opinions on 
this question of Cuban belligerency, and I see 
no reason on my part to change those opin- 
ions. If he has changed his I find no fault 
with him. But I prefer to stand by his former 
judgment, formed when he was cool, when he 
deliberated for himself, when he had not men 
around him to bother and annoy him with 
their peculiar and interested notions; when he 
thought for himself and wrote for himself. I 
believed then as he believed. I believe now 
as I believed then, and I do not propose to 
change. [Applause. ] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I think the Republicans 
on this side of the House owe it to themselves 
to take the side of the oppressed. I wish to 
say to the Republican party ag the friend of 
this Administration, that the most friendly 
act toward this present Administration is to let 
this message go before the country, so far as 
the opinion of the President is concerned. 
Do not let us make any war upon it. Let it 
appear to the country that we differ from the 
President in this matter honestly. Let us as 
Republicans, notwithstanding the message, 
declare that we will accord to these people all 
the rights of civilized warfare. Let us do this, 
and I have no doubt the country will say, 
‘t Well done, good and faithful servants.’’ if 
your action be taken in the interest of free- 
dom, if you shall help the oppressed and act 
on the side of liberty and humanity, if in a 
contest between despotism and a people strug- 
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gling bravely for independence you give the 
preference to the latter, if in doing this you 
should happen to commit error, and that error 
should happen to be on the side of humanity 
and liberty, there is no country in the world 
which can or ought to find fault with you. In 
questions tried before our juries they are 
always instructed to give the benefit of the 
doubt in favor of the prisoner. In this case, 
if there be any doubt, I implore the House let 
it bein favor of Cuba. By taking the side of 
Cuba against Spain we are true to the instincts 
of our organization in sympathizing with a 
people suffering under oppression. It will 
show that you do not sympathize with despot- 
ism. It will show that now, as heretofore, 
the Republican party sympathize with strug- 
gling humanity seeking freedom and independ- 
ence, 

Your record is clear in the past. We have 
had too much sympathy of late years for great 
monarchies. Indeed. there seems to be too 
great a disposition in some quarters to sympa- 

` thize too much with monarchy, and to sympa- 
thize too much with the exercise of arbitrary 
power in opposition to justice and liberty. 
Andwhyisthis? Because these are great Gov- 
ernments and controlled by the great ones. 
‘These monarchical Governments have mighty 
fleets floating upon the high seas. They have 
ministers residing in our midst. They have 
pleasant men who can afford to give splendid 
entertainments. They are genial men at the 
dinner table, and facile in the artful maneu- 
vers of diplomacy. They are what was known 
iu tac timeof Louis XIV and the “ Fronde,” as 
honnête men. They have all the appliances 
for making good their cause when they wish 
to crush out people who are struggling for inde- 
pendence. ‘They are heard, and they have 
official access to our Government, which is 
denied to all others. 

But never let it be said that the Republican 
party sympathizes with the oppressors against 
the oppressed. I warn you that no statesman 
and no political party ever had a long life in 
this country which did not love liberty, no mat- 
ter from where the cry came, whether from 
South America, or from Mexico, or from our 
own slaves when they were held in bondage. 
When the South American States raised the 
standard of rebellion against Spain we sympa- 
thized with them; when Mexico did the same 
thing, she also had our sympathy; and gentle- 
men should not forget that it was the Repub- 
lican party that gave freedom and franchise to 
four million slaves in our own midst. Let gen- 
tlemen carefully examine the history of this 
country before they cast these people off and 
consign them to the merciless horrors of a 
Spanish inquisition. Read and mark well that 
no party ever succeeded which refused justice 
or sympathized with the oppressor against the 
oppressed, 

if the party which abolished slavery; th 
party which, in the spirit of justice, gave citi- 
zenship to those who were freed byit ; the party 
which has always held itself to be the great 
exponent of free principles and justice to all, 


of liberty and humanity—if that party shall | 


now turn its back upon its former glorious rec- 
ord and lend moral support and material aid 
to Spain in its cruel crusade against the revo- 
lutionists of Cuba it must inevitably go down 
under the indignation of the people who now 
make up its formidable numbers. If, however, 
we shall give the aid which is asked to encour- 
age and sustain struggling humanity ; if we shall 
help these Cubans lighting for independence ; 
if we shall do that which every dictate of jus- 
tice demands of us in the emergency ; ina word, 
if we are true to the doctrines and principles 
we have enunciated, then the Republican party 
will live to ride safely for many years to come 
through the boisterous storms of politics, and 
will override in the future, as it bas done in 


the i 


„occurred in the Chamber of the House except 


the past, all such theories as secession. and 
rebellion in our Government, and all that is 
antagonistic to the universal liberty of man. 
[Applause.] It will. overcome every obstacle 
that stands in the way of .the great advance, 
the great civilization, the great enlightenment, 
the great Christianity of this age. [Applause. ] 
And whenever you fail to allow it to march 
onward in the path in which ithas started, and 
undertake to impede it in its efforts to press 
onward, you strike a blow at your own party, 
your own interests and safety. 

For I tell you that whenever you halt, or 
shirk the responsibilities of the hour as Repub- 
licans the Democrats will overtake you. 

The Democrats were once formidable so far 
as the questions of the day were concerned. 
They are far behind you now; and Isay to you, 
Republicans, do not let the Democrats beat 
you to-day as regards the pesition they take in 
favor of liberty. If you do, the country will 
perhaps give you reason to learn after awhile 
that you have forgotten the trust that was 
reposed in you, and have failed to perform 
the duty with which it has honored you, but 
allowed it to slip from your hands to be dis- 
charged by others. 

For these things you must answer before the 
great forum of the people; and if they adjudge 
you recreant in the support of the principles 
reposed in you, and false to the requirements 
of the present, they will not find you worthy 
of confidence in the future. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


Franking Privilege. 


SPEECH OF HON. M. H. CARPENTER, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
Ix THE UNITED STATES Senate, 
June 15, 1870. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill 
C&L. R. No. 986) to abolish the franking privilege— 

Mr. CARPENTER said: 

Mr. Presipenr: As I intend to vote against 
this bill, I desire to state very briefly the reasons 


which have led me to such a conclusion. This 


| bill passed the House of Representatives by H 


an overwhelming majority ; but before it had 
reached our Chamber members of the House 
who had assisted to hurry it to its passage there 
were on this floor beseeching us to kill it. My 
first impulse was te vote for the passage of this 
bill and to have it take effect immediately, 
and send it back to the House, whose members 
are so in the habit of criticising the conserva- 
tive character of the Senate, and thus punish 
them by the passage of a bill which they did 
not desire to become a law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
thinks that to reflect upon the House of Rep- 
resentatives is out of order. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I beg the Chair's par- 
don; L have not reflected upon the House of 
Representatives, nor referred to anything that 


the passage of the bill there, which is a fact 
certified to us and appearing of record here. 
What I have said of the members of the House 
referred to their conduct in our Chamber, not 
in theirs. 

But reflection satisfied me that a Senator 
ought not to give his vote upon such a motive. 
This is a question of importance, which ought 
to be considered upon its merits—ought to be 
fully and fairly examined, debated, and determ- 
ined. If thefranking system bean evil it ought 
to be abolished; if a good thing it ought to be 
maintained. 

Tn the arrangement of the different depart- 
ments.and branches of this Governmentit was 
supposed that some temporary gusts of public | 
feeling might sweep over the country, which 


the House of Representatives, from its short | 


SENATE. 


term of service, might be unable to withstand. 
To provide against. this-evil: a longer. term of 
service was appointed forthe members of this 
House, enabling us to remain in place until a 
temporary impulse of erroneous public. senti- 
ment should subside, and the ‘‘sober. second 
thought’? of the people, which isalways right, 
take its place. And although this is an ungra- 
cious duty, and its performance is frequently 
attended with temporary unpopularity and hasty 
criticism, yet the duty is imperative; and the 
Senator who refases to perform it, to avoid the 
criticism of the press or a momentary unpop- 
ularity, falls below the mark the Constitution 
has set before him and betrays his trust. It 
was not intended that the Senate should stand 
against the deliberate will of the nation; but 
it was intended that the Senate should, when 
in its judgment the case required it, arrestim- 
pulsive and hasty legislation and remand the 
subject to the more deliberate consideration of 
the people, whose ‘‘sober second thought” 
and mature judgment will always, of course, 
control in this Chamber as well as inthe other. 

But, sir, what is the evidence possessed by 
us that public sentiment demands. the aboli- 
tion of the franking system? Iam aware that 
innumerable petitions load our table, and if 
they had been the result of spontaneous action 
on the part of the people they are. sufficiently 
numerous to be conclusive of the existence of 
such apublic sentiment; and if I believed them 
to be the result of such action, if I believed the 
deliberate judgment of the people demanded 
this change, | would certainly support this 
measure without regard to my own opinion of 
its propriety, because I recognize the fact that 
I am only a representative, and bound to ex- 
press and give effect to the deliberate conclu- 
sions of my constituents, whether, as an indi- 
vidual, I approve or disapprove. : 

But, sir, does public sentiment demand this 
change? Since this matter has been agitated 
I have received but one letter from Wisconsin 
asking me to support this bill. After replying 
to that letter, stating what I understood to be 
the real merits of the question, Ireceived from 
that gentleman a second letter, saying he was 
satisfied that the franking system was right in 
itself, and that the abuse of it was the only 
cause of complaint. But I have received many 
letters from Wisconsin from leading, intelli- 
gent, thoughtful men, men of influence, posi- 
tion, and character, saying that these petitions 
were circulated oñly by postmasters, who had 
solicited signatures as a matter of personal 
favor to themselves, and that the people did 
not desire the abolition of the system. : 

Now, a word in regard to these petitions. I 
shall speak in perfect friendship for the Post- 
master General, who, I am proud to say, is my 
friend, as I am his friend, and who is admin- 
istering the Post Office Department with great 
energy and ability, and who is no doubt actu- 
ated in this matter by a high regard for the 
public good. But itis the duty of the legisla- 
tive department of the Government to raise its 
voice against any encroachment upon sound 
principles, coming from nomatter whatsource, 
whether from our political opponents or our 
political friends. If a mistake be committed 
which violates fundamental principle, and may 
stand as a vicious precedent, to be followed by 
injurious consequences, it is our duty to. point 
it out. We may do this without acrimony or 
denunciation. We may do it in a friendly 
spirit of remonstrance, but it is our duty to 
do it. 

By the theory of our Government, and by 
the provisions f the Constitution, the law- 
making power is lodged in Congress. Thegreat 
Executive Departments of the Government 
created by law are mere agencies for the proper 
administration of the laws of Congress. The 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Postmaster General, and all subordinates 
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in their respective Departments are mere min- 
isterial officers, whose duty it is, blindly and 
without question, to obey the law. But what 
have we seen? The Postmaster General has 
throughout the United States about twenty- 
eight thousand deputy postmasters—twenty- 
eight thousand ministerial officers of the law. 
The Postmaster General pulls a rope in his 
office and twenty-eight thousand bells are set 
yinging in the various cities, towns, and ham- 
Tete of the Republic. Twenty-eight thousand 
men would constitute no incousiderable army, 
more men than Napoleon led in his first cam- 
paign into Italy ; aud considering that they are 
all intelligent aud influential men, accredited 
in their respective localities by official position, 
it is easy to see what an immense power they 
may exert for good or for evil. . 

What have they been directed by their chief 
todo? ‘To execute the law? No; but to avail 
themselves of their position and exert their 
influence to create and consolidate a public 
sentiment, and bring it to bear upon Congress 
to change the law. ‘These petitions were all 
printed by the Postmaster General at public 
expense, and were forwarded to the deputy 
postmasters, together with a printed circular. 
signed by the Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, requesting, that is, directing, deputy post- 
masters to procure signatures and return them 
to their Seuators and Representatives in Con- 
gress. ‘These petitions and circulars were trans- 
mitted from Washington under the frank of the 
Post. Office Department as official business. 
The deputy postmasters properly regarded them 
as official instructions; indeed, such they were. 
The petitions were circulated, signatures were 
solicited as matter of personal favor to the 
postmasters, who, of course, were ambitious 
to sutisty their chief that they possessed influ- 
ence in their localities, and were transmitted 
to Congress under the frank of the deputy post- 
masters, which by law extends only to official 
business, altogether constituting the greatest 
abuse of the frauking privilege that has ever 
Deen known in the country. And itis believed 
that not a petition has been forwarded to Con- 
gress upon this subject at this session except 
as L have stated, 

If this bea proper proceeding upon the part 
of the Postmaster General, it would be proper 
for the head of any other Department or bureau 
or high officer of the Government having sub- 
ordinates, What would you say to General 
Sherman's sending out to all his subordinates 
throughout the United States printed circulars 
with blank petitions to besigned and forwarded 
to Congress for an increase of his pay, or for 
any other amendment of the laws relating to 
the Army; and who can say how potent a ser- 
geant in regimentals and with side-arms might 
he tn procuring signatures? Ifinstead of doing 
this General Sherman should detail officers of 
the Ariny, supported by a proper escort of sol- 
diers, to appear in the Capitol to express to 
Congress their wishes in regard to a law for 
the reorganization of the Army, you would say, 
sir, that we were approaching the worst hours 
of the French revolution, 

And yet L venture to say, and I say it in all 
kinduess toward the Postmaster General, that 
there is no distinguishing principle between 
the course he has adopted to influence the 
uction of Congress and the course I have sup- 
posed on the part of the Commanding Gen- 
eral, and that one would be as irregular and 
as unconstitutional, though not as reprehensi- 
ble as the other. Oar prejudices would be 


more quickly touched, because the danger į 


would be more apparent, by such an interfer- 
ence on the part of the military arm of the 
Government; but in principle it would be the 
same, The twenty-eight thousand deputy post- 
masters are ministerial officers of the law, as 
are the colonels, majors, captains, sergeants, 
and corporals of the Army. 


And if this proceeding be proper for the head 
of a Department it would be proper- for the 
President to organize the entire force of all 
the: Departments, civil and military, in a eru- 
sade to the people to arouse public sentiment 
against Congress. A deputy postmaster may, 
of course, petition Congress; but he should 
do so in the capacity ef a private citizen, and 
not in his official character. The error of the 
Postmaster General was in employing the 
organization and machinery of a ministerial 
Department of the Government, not for the 
legitimate purpose of executing the law, but 
for the purpose of changing the law it was his 
duty to execute. And by so doing he has 
reversed the constitutional methods and pro- 
cesses of the Government, and has thus brought 
to bear upon Congress seeming, though unreal, 
evidence of a public sentiment upon this sub- 
ject. Does any man doubt that, should the 
Postmaster General to-morrow issue a circular 
to all his deputies, inclosing blank petitions, 
informing them that for some reasons which 
at first had escaped his attention he had 
changed his opinion and become satisfied that 
the franking system ought to be continued, and 
directing them to procure signatures to an 
inclosed petition to that effect—does any man 
doubs that such petitions would be numerously 
signed and promptly transmitted to Congress? 
While the petitions before us do not represent 
areal public sentiment, they do admonish us 
what fearful power is lodged in the respective 
Departments of this Government, and should 
induce us to pray to God that they who exer- 4 
cise such wide-reaching powers may always be 
men of wisdom and righteousness. 

But, sir, passing by these petitions, and the 
manner in which they were obtained, let us for 
a moment consider the question itself. Shaks- 
peare, when he makes Juliet say, “a rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet,’’ gave 
us a beautiful expression of the devotion of a 
loving maiden, but the phrase is far from ex- 
pressing atruth. Webster was nearer the fact 
when he said “ words are things.” The Ameri- 
can people are so opposed to the idea of mo- 
nopoly and special privileges that you have 
only to satisfy them thatanything is a monop- 
oly or privilege to arouse their opposition. 
And the phrase “ franking privilege” hasdone 
much to produce this conviction, Some per- 
sons suppose that the franking privilege is, in 
some way, a vast, mysterious, unlimited bene- 
fit to a member of Congress. The editor of a 
leading journal recently said that it was un- 
doubtedly very pleasant for a member of Con- 
gress to senda package through the mail with- 
out expense, by the simple indorsement of his 
name. but that he enjoyed that benefit at the 
expense of the people. 

Now, let us see for a moment who enjoys 
the benefit of franking? Whose privilege is it? 
Since I came to Washington, on the 15th of 
November last, the legal postage on all letters 
written upon my own business would not ex- 
ceed five dollars; but during that period, in 
addition to documents published by Congress, . 
I have sent to the people of Wisconsin over 
twenty thousand speeches made in Congress 
upon important public questions; speeches of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Fexrox] on 
finance, and of my colleague on thesame sub- 
ject; speeches of the Senators from Michigan 
(Messrs. Howarp and CHANDLER} and of 
other Senators upon various questions. These 
speeches have cost me about three hundred 
dollars, to say nothing of the labor of franking, 
and including the clerk hire for directing ; and 
on inquiry this morning where correct inform- 
ation ought to be obtained on that subject I 
was informed that on an average, one year 
with another, members of Congress purchase 
and pay over fifty thousand dollars each year 
for speeches alone, to be distributed among 


their constituents. The benefits of the frank- 


ing privilege may be distributed thus: to the 
member, the privilege of buying speeches, pay- 
ing for them out of his own pocket, working 
night and day to frank them, besides paying a 
clerk to directthem ; and to the people, the priv- 
ilege of obtaining them without money and with- 
outprice. The documents, agricultural reports, 
&c., published by the Government, cost the 
members nothing to obtain; but the labor of 
franking and directing them is considerable, 
all of which falls upon the members, and the 
people receive them without trouble or cost, 
Now, sir, who enjoys the franking privilege, 
members of Congress or the people? 

Mr. President, when the people reflect upon 
this subject they have intelligence enough to 
understand it, and will not be cheated by a 
phrase. ‘They willunderstand that this is their 
privilege, not ours ; and they will putthe blame 
of what the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ram- 
SEY] facetiously styles this ‘‘ great reform” 
where it belongs, upon the weakness or cow- 
ardice of Congress. I have heard some Sen- 
ators put itupon the true ground, and say they 
desire to berelieved from the labor and expense, 
and would vote to abolish the franking system as 
a mere matter of selfishuess. Sucha motive the 
people can understand if they do not applaud. 

There is one sense in which the franking sys- 
tem may be regarded as beneficial to members, 
iliustrated by an incident which happened to 
myself. Upon an occasion, two or three months 
since, I made some remarks upon a bill pend- 
ing inthe Senate. Two or three other Senators 
characterized what I had said as a nullification 
speech. As Iwas wholly unknown, and those 
Senators were great lights in our party, the 
associated press telegraphed all over the world 
that I had spoken upon the subject, without 
giving what | had said, but made full reports 
of the speeches of those Senators who had 
denounced my remarks. The result was that 
my constituents were in an uproar, and news- 
papers in Wisconsin edited by my warmest and 
most cherished friends were censuring me, not 
in anger, but in sorrow. My only remedy was 
to go to the Congressional Globe office and 
hire them to publish six thousand. copies of 
what I did say, for which I paid $120. This 
allayed the storm against me, and newspapers 
which bad denounced me for what they sup- 
posed I had said fully indorsed the soundness 
of whatin fact I had said. 

It may be said that it was a benefit to me to 
be able to inform my constituents of my actual 
utterances. ‘That is true; but it was a far 
greater privilege to my constituents thus to 
know whether Í had executed or betrayed the 
trust they had committed to me. When a Sen- 
atorsends his own speeches to his constituents, 
if they do not satisfy them that he is right they 
will inform them that heis wrong; and thus 
the people will ascertain whether they are rep- 
resented or misrepresented by their Senators ; 
and this the people are deeply interested to 
know. The interest of a Senator is the inter- 
est of one man, if a Senator may be said to 
have any interest in representing a State at the 
present rates of compensation; but to know 
what he is doing in their name is the privilege 
of a million of people. It is only by employ- 
ing the frank that we can inform the people 
what is being done, and the real objects of 
measures which are being considered in Con- 
gress; and if this system be abolished the peo- 
ple and their Government will practically be 
divorced. They will not know the real facts, 
but must content themselves with such notices 
and criticisms as the associated press may see 
fittogivethem. A few of the wealthiest news- 
paper establishments inthe country, who main- 
tain correspondents here, will have it in their 
power to make or break any man, and to cre- 
ate just such public sentiment on any question 
as may promote their interest; and a system 
of favoritism and corruption will thus be inau- 
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gurated which will paralyze indepéndent, indi- 
vidualaction in Congress,and mislead the public 
mind, whenever it is for the interest of a few 
to do so. It is true, that a Senator who pos- 
sesses wealth may set himself right with his 
constituents; bat all others must fold their 
hands and submit to their fate. 

The Senator from Missouri [ Mr. Draxs] has 
offered an amendment in utter conflict with 
the spirit of the bill, providing that newspapers 
in certain cases shall be transmitted free of 
postage. I shall vote for this amendment pre- 
cisely for the reason thatit is in conflict with the 
principle of the bill itself. I shall not vote for 
it, however, upon the ground assigned by that 
Senator. He said the people had petitioned 
Congress to abolish the tranking privilege, by 
which they meant the right of a Senator to 
send a newspaper or other matter through the 
mail free of postage by simply indorsing his 
name upon it. But if it be wrong to allow one 
man to send a newspaper free of postage by 
an indorsement of his name, I do not see why 
another man should have the right to send a 
newspaper free of postage without indorsing 
his name. Itis manifest that there is no prin- 
ciple common to this bill and amendment. 

Why do you propose to pass this bill? Our 
worthy leader in this “ great reform,” with a 
frankness that is characteristic of him and 
becoming to any Senator, answers, because 
by the present system letters are made to bear 
theexnenseofcarrying thedocuments, Thatis 
so, and our leader says it is unjust. He says 
the man who receives a letter ought to pay 
only for the expense of carrying the letter. 
Well, sir, if this be a sound reason, does it not 
apply to a newspaper as well as to a document? 
Į receive letters, for instance, but no news- 
papers, The principle of this bill is that I 
ought to pay no more than the expense of 
carrying my letters, and that I ought not to pay 
for transmitting anything else; if so, then { 
ought not to pay for transmitting newspapers 
more than documents. 

Mr. President, ever since I was a boy I have 
heard it said that the Post Office Department 
ought to be self-sustaining ; but I have never 
yet, so far as I recollect, heard any man say 
why it should be so. The War Department is 
not self sustaining, nor is the Navy Depart- 
ment, nor the State Department, nor any other 
Department of the Government. We do not 
hesitate to appropriate fifteen or twenty million 
dollars to the War or Navy Department, but 
the fact that $5,000,000 have to be appropriated 
to the Post Office Department, the only De- 
partment which is engaged in disseminating 
jntelligence, in a country whose Government 
rests upon intelligence only, is a great evil and 
calls for great reform. 

I want to send a merchant vessel through 
the Mediterranean sea, and I am fearful it may 
be attacked by pirates off the Barbary coast. 
I represent this fact to the Government, anda 
man-of-war is sent to protect my merchant ves- 
sel; but Lam not required to stamp the man- 
of-war or contribute a shilling toward its ex- 
pense. The Constitution has made it the duty 
of the Government to regulate, and regulation 
includes the protection of commerce. This 
being a duty of the Government, itis performed 
and charged to the general Treasury. 

The people of a county in some western State 
onthe border of civilization fear an incursion 
by the Indians ; they appeal to the Government 
for protection; a regiment is marched to hold 
over our remotest settlements the protection of 
theGovernment. Butthe expense of this is not 
charged upon the people who are immediately 
benefited by it. The Treasury bears the expense, 
because the protection of its peopleis the duty 
of the Government. 

A citizen having received an injury to his pri- 
vate estate appeals to the courtfor redress ; but 
the salary of the judge is not levied upon the 


suitor. It is the duty of the Government to 
administer justice, all the people are interested 
that every man should obtain his private right, 
and so the whole people pay the expense of 
building court-houses and compensating the 
judges. i : 

The Constitution providesthat Congress shall 
have power to establish post offices and post 
roads. Apart from the history of the postal 
service prior to the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, and the subsequent action which has given 
a practical construction to the Constitution, I 
think a very good argument might be made 
against the power of the Government to mo- 
nopolize the business of carrying mails; in 
other words, the power to establish post offices 
and post roads, which would simply be a power 
to designate the routes over which mails might 
be carried, and the places in the different cities 
and towns where mail matter should be depos- 
ited for distribution, would be entirely consist- 
ent with the right of any and every citizen to 
carry mails upon such routes and between such 
offices, for such rates of compensation as might | 
be agreed upon. ‘This would be akin to the 
power of Congress over commerce. ‘Lhe Gov- 
ernment may regulate commerce as it is car- 
ried on, but may not embark in commerce as 
a trader or otherwise. ‘Therefore the power 
to establish post offices and post roads, and 
even an express power, which, by the way, is 
not expressly conferred by the Constitution, to 
regulate the carrying of the mails, would not 
draw to the Government a monopoly in the 
business of mail-carrying. It would simply 
confer upon the Government power to regu- 
late a business carried on, as commerce is, by 
private enterprise. 

But the practice of the Government under 
the Constitution has given to that instroment 
a construction in this particular from which 
there is no appeal at this late day; and the 
Constitution, read in the light of anterior his- 
tory and subseqnent practice, must be consid- 
ered as providing that Congress shall have 
power to establish post offices and post roads, 
and to provide for carrying the mails. And 
bearing in mind that wherever the Government 
has a power it owes the corresponding duty to 
execute that power, the carrying of the mails 
becomes a clear governmental duty, and the 
expense of transmitting the mails from Wash- 
ington to New York is as legitimate a charge 
upon the national ‘Treasury as is the erection 
of a post office in either of those places. And 
I challenge any Senator, upon this construction 
of the Constitution—which is not my construc- 
tion, but the one forced upon us by the unin- 
terrnpted and unquestioned proceedings of the 
Government under the Constitution—to state 
any reason why an individual should be taxed 
for thetransmission of a letter and not for the 
erection ofa post office; and challengeany Sen- 
ator to give reasons why the governmental duty 
of carrying letters should be charged upon the 
individuals immediately benefited which would 
not equally apply to the other governmental 
duties of protecting our commerce from pirates 
and our settlements from savages. If it be 
not a governmental duty, imposed by the Con- 
stitution, to carry the mails, thea the Gov- 
ernment has no right to carry them; and if it 
has such right, and owes such duty, then the 
expense of performing the duty should be 
defrayed from the general Treasury, 

My esteemed friend, the Senator from Ohio, 
[Mr. Tuura, ] suggests to me another illus- 
tration, and that is the common school system, 
ahappy illustration of the whole subject. An old 
man whose school-boy days are far in the past, 
and who has no children, might ask why he 
ought to be taxed to educate another man’s 
children. The answer is, that educating the 
young is one of the duties of the State, and he, | 
a component part of the State, must contribute 
to the general treasury which must bear the | 


expense. This is a fortunate illustration, 
because the schools and the post office con- 
tribute to the same end and perform like offices, 
The Post Office is, as the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [ Mr. Sumer] has so happily styled 
it, the great schoolmaster of the Republic. 
There is no principle which can justify the 
taxing of a man to support common schools 
who has no special or personal interest in them, 
or for the protection of our commerce, or the 
protection of our settlements on the Indian 
borders, that would not justify you in taxing 
him to defray the expense of carrying the 
mails, thongh he might never receive a letter. 

But, Mr. President, our present impulse, the 
absorbing desire of the present hour, which 
must silence reason and trample on principle, 
is for retrenchment and economy. It is there- 
fore not quite safe to rest the opposition to 
this bill upon mere principle opposed to pecun- 
iary interest. After showing that duty demands 
a certain line of conduct, it is humiliating to be 
compelled to show that our pecuniary interests 
do not conflict with the obligations of duty; but 
in our present fever for retrenchment this hu- 
miliation must be borne. So I come to the igno- 
ble question, what can we make by violating 
ourduty? ‘rhe conttacts for carrying the mails 
for the next four years for nearly one half of 
the country have, as I understand, just been 
let. Of course no deduction will be made on 
those contracts if this bill should pass, so that 
not a dollar is to be saved for the next four 
years by depriving the people in our western 
States and Territories of the privilege of re- 
ceiving, without postage, publie documents 
from their Representatives in Congress. And 
I do not believe that, when the contracts shall 
hereafter be let, bids for carrying the mails 
will be made smaller, if this bill should pass. 
On the great trunk routes from this city to 
Boston, and west toSt. Louis, itmight make a 
slight difference ; but after you leave the great 
railroad lines, and strike the rivulets of the 
mail service, in the sparsely-settled portions 
of the country, not a cent would be saved. 

Bat it is suggested that if this bill should be 
passed Congress will publish no more docu- 
ments for distribation, and that money would 
be saved by suspending such publication. It 
comes, then, simply to this, that you are to 
save the expense of publishing documents by 
not publishing them. If this be a sound prin- 
ciple of economy you may proceed with it ad 
libitum. You may save the expense of Con- 
gress by not having a Congress; you may save 
the entire expense of the Post Office Depart- 
ment by abolishing that Department; and you 
may save the expense of Governmentaltogether, 
and the expense of all the charitable institu- 
tions, and of all the iaborious and costly 
methods by which modern civilization seeks to 
elevate and refine the character ot man, by 
abolishing all, and returning to anarchy and 
barbarism. 

Mr. President, the country has just emerged 
from such a war as no other nationality ever 
survived. J was not in Congress during those 
years; but J was with the people, frequently on 
the stump, and I can testify to the benefits of 
the franking privilege in those dark and peril- 
ous years. It is my honest belief that the 
Union party could not have been kept in 
power, nor the people held up to the support 
of the Government through the war, but for 
the flood of intelligence and patriotic appeals 
which was poured over the country as free mail 
matter. In that period of excitement every- 
thing that was received was read, and read by 
everybody. The people were thus educated, 
stimulated, and strengthened for such efforts 
and such sacrifices as no nation ever made 
before. It is not extravagant, in my belief, 
to say that the franking privilege contributed 
more than any one agency to gnide our people 
through the gloom and save this Government. 
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A word to the Republican Senators. Our 
party stands only upon the intelligence of the 
people. There is. one congressional district 
in Wisconsin which always sends a Democratic 
member, because there are voters enough in 
that district. who can neither read nor write the 
English language to control the election. I 
could understand why a Democrat would vote 
to abolish the franking privilege, to destroy the 
press, or in. any other way to arrest the dis- 
semination of intelligence among. the people; 
bat that any Republican can vote to cut off 
what the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Nye] so 
truthfully and eloquently styled ‘‘one of the 
arteries of intelligence’? passes my compre- 
hension. The masses of the Democratic party 
will not be seen reading a Republican news- 
paper; that would be treason to their party; 
but they will all read, who can read, a docu- 
ment sent them as a personal courtesy, and 
this is the only means we have to reach them, 
The only way in which we can compel the Dem- 
ocrats to contribute to the ascendency of our 
party is to tax them for disseminating intelli- 
gence among the people. 

There is special necessity at this time for 
retaining this system. The Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Sawyer] has just alluded to it. 
You have inaugurated and nearly consum- 
mated a reconstruction of civil government in 
the lately rebel States. Is it not important 
that you should retain every facility for flood- 
ing those States with intelligence? Do you 
think it would be well for our party, well for 
our country, well for free institutions, to dis- 
courage and tax the transmission of our polit- 
ical views to the South? In a mere party 
sense, and looking to no higher consideration, 
it would be madness. If we retain the sup- 
port of a single southern State in the next 
presidential campaign it must be by appeal- 
ing to their reason, by sending them facts, pre- 
cepts, and arguments; yet, by this bill, it is 
proposed to cut off the greatest facility that 
ever existed for doing so, and to legislate the 
discouragement of a tax upon the transmission 
of intelligence to those who can in no other 
way be held to your support. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sum. 
nen] has presented a substitute for this bill, and 
has made a speech upon the subject which 
ought to be read by every man in America, 
Te has thoroughly examined the subject, and 
has presented the true principle of an iutelli- 
gent postal system. He does not rest it upon 
the niggandly basis of taxing what aman learns, 
and thas discouraging learning, You might 
as well compel the boy to pay a tax for going 
to a school-room. If there is anything you 
ought to encourage, anything the national 
‘Treasury may properly be taxed to promote, 
it is intelligence. You should pay it a pre- 
mium ; this bill proposes to tax it with a stamp. 

This subject has been so fully treated by the 
Senator from Massachusetts that I can add 
little, perhaps nothing, to what he has so well 
said ; aud yet I desire to make a single remark 
in the same general direction. I believe if 


instead of depriving our people of intelligence, į 


as a means of saving $5,000,000 a year, we 
would annually appropriate $10,000,000 to 
transmitall letters and papers from the United 


States to Europe, in ten years we would revo- | 


lationize those countries. Why isit that France 
will not make an arrangement with us fixing a 
tariff on postage as low as that fixed by Eng- 
land? Simply because England, with her free 
institutions, has nothing to fear from intelli- 


gence, while France has everything to fear, and | 


the emperor knows it. It is sensible in him to 
discourage and tax as high as possible the 
transmission of intelligence to his people. I 
can comprehend his policy. Itis akin to the 
supervision of the press, and the iron hand he 
lays upon free speech. à 

Sir, an Irishman, a German, or a Norwegian 


i 


immigrates to this country,- makes his way 
through the middle States, and settles in the far 
West. He is alone and lonesome. During the 
first year or two of his residence there much of 
his time will be occupied in corresponding with 
the friends he has left, if no tax be laid upon 
his letters; and every letter will be read by a 
circle of friends in his native home, giving 
them, in his familiar and homely way, intelli- 
genceof ourcountry, the cheapnessand richness 
of our lands, the advantages of our free insti- 
tutions, and all the blessings that a republic 
confers upon a people. Livery immigrant’s let- 
ter would perform the office of a missionary at 
his old home, and all Europe would be flooded 
with letters in praise of our country, and advis- 
ing immigration here. 

But, sir, this cannot be done; we are so 
economical that every poor German must trans- 
mit his letter to his friends at his own expense. 
The rate of postage must be whatever foreign 
nations choose to determine; and to push this 
absurdity a little further, and apply it to our 
own people, we must see to it that not a news- 
paper, not a message of the President, not a 
report of its proceedings by any Department 
of the Government, shall be received by the 
citizen without being taxed. 

It is said again that many documents are cir- 
culated thatare not worth being read. Ifthis be 
true it is not the fault of the franking privilege. 
If we have not properly discriminated between 
what ought to be published and what not let 
us do so. But will any man pretend that the 
Government of a free people of forty millions, 
with an empire that stretches from ocean to 
ocean, with so vast and so varied interests, and 
wielding such tremendous power, and occupy- 
ing so grand a position among the nations of 
the earth, can be carried on without being an 
object of interest to the people? 

Sir, there is not a Department of this Gov- 
ernment, nor a bureau, nor an officer, who 
should not be compelled annually to report his 
proceedings, and these reports should be far- 
nished to the people; and in no other way can 
the Government be made responsible to the 
people. 

Mr. President, economy is not the only wis- 
dom, nor money the only good in a free coun- 
try. There are ‘great reforms” which are not 
designed to embarrass communication between 
the Government and its constituents. To some 
such reform, to some scheme for carrying the 
mails across the Atlantic free, to some method 
of reaching the monarchies of Hurope, toimbue 
their people with republican sentiments, I invite 
our great leader—if he must be a reformer—to 
turn his attention. 
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SPEECH OF HON, GODLOVE S. ORTH, 
OF INDIANA, 
Ix tHe Housse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 14, 1870. 
The House having under consideration tho joint 
resolution (H. R. No. 529) in relation to the contest 


between tho people of Cuba and the Government 
of Spain— 


Mr. ORTH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In presenting to the House 
my views on the questions now pending before 
us for solution it is my desire to discuss calmly 
and deliberately the well-known and incon- 
testable facts in the case, and the legal propo- 
sitions arising from and connected with these 
facts. I preter to address myself to the rea- 


‘| son and judgment of the House and country, 


rather than to appeal to passion, prejudice, or 
sympathy. Our decision of these questions 
may involve not only the peace but likewise 
the houor of the Government, and hence our 
deliberation and our action should be charac- 


i 
i 
i 
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terized by a due regard to the magnitude and 
importance by which these questions are sur- 
rounded. Inall mattersaffecting the relations 
and intercourse of our Government with for- 
eign nations we should exercise the. utmost 
caution, and not be swerved from our true and 
honest policy by appeals to our sympathy. 

Happily for us, our duty in this matter is 
clearly marked out and defined in our past his- 
tory ; and from the days of Washington to this 
hour we have an unbroken line of precedents 
to guide us in the course to be pursued in refer- 
ence to contests such as the one in which the 
Government of Spain and a portion of the peo- 
ple of Cuba are now involved. 

The Father of his Country, in his Farewell 
Address, indicated to his countrymen a “ for- 
eign policy’’ at once wise, just, and patriotic. 
These are his words: 

“The great rule of conduct for us in regard to for- 
eign nations is, in extending our commercial rela- 
tions to have with them as little political connection 
as possible. So faras we havoealready formed engage- 
ments let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. 
Here let usstop. Europe has a set of primary inter- 
ests which to us have nonc or a very remote rela- 
tion? * * % # “Why quit our own to 
stand on foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our 
destiny with thatofany part of Europo, entangleour 
peace and prosperity in the toils of Huropean ambi- 
tion, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice ?” 

These words of wisdom have sunk deep in 
the American heart; and taking them as our 
guide, we have thus far in our history been 
enabled to avoid all entangling alliances with 
other nations or people, and have successfully 
resisted all appeals heretofore made to change 
this policy of the Government; a policy which 
has had the approval of all our Presidents, 
which has preserved our national honor, and 
enabled us to avoid entanglement with the 
quarrels and troubles of other nations. 

We have thus far maintained the position of 
Washington, and I do not believe that the 
American Congress is prepared at this time to 
deviate from that position. 

Before proceeding to discuss the questions 
before this House, as presented in the majority 
and minority reports of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I desire briefly to allude to a 
few of the positions which kave been taken by 
the honorable chairman of that committee, 
(Mr. Banxs.] In doing so, I must express a 
sincere regret on my part that after a joint 
service on that committee for the last six years 
I find it my duty, for the first time, to differ 
from that gentleman in reference to the foreign 
policy of this Government. 

But I cannot follow him in the attempt to 
make our nation the avenger of all the wrongs 
that may be committed by any other nation or 
Government. I do not believe that to be our 
mission. It is not our province to avenge the 
horrors which both parties to the contest in 
Cuba have committed, any more than it is 
ours to attempt to curb the atrocities (except 
by remonstrance in the interest of humanity) 
which are of almost daily occnrrence in Mex- 
ico, in the States of Central America, or in 
the equally turbulent republics of South 
America, 

If the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Banxs] conceives this to be a part of our mis- 
sion, I might with great propriety inquire why 
he has not long since called the attention of 
the House and country to the atrocities of 
the ‘‘allies,”’ (Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argen- 
tine,) in their exterminating war waged against 
Paraguay, which they have almost depop- 
ulated, and blotted, as a nation, from the face 
of the earth ? 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Banks] announces that ‘‘the Uni 
ted States is justly held responsible for the 
| horrors perpetrated in Cuba, I am inclined 
| to attribute this utterance to the heat of debate, 
for I will not believe that such is his deliberate 


{ judgment. Itis unjust to the patriotic impulses 
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of our people, and equally unjust to the Admin- 
istration, which, in this matter, has acted with 
wisdom, caution, and strict adherence to the 
laws of Congress and the traditional policy of 
thecountry. We responsible for these horrors! 
When or in what manner has the Government 
or people ever given aid or countenance in that 
direction? No such record darkens our fair 
escutcheon. We areas little responsible for 
the crimes of the Spaniards in this contest as 
we are for the cold-blooded. cruelty of that 
dark and bloody day when Quesada, the Cuban 
leader, murdered six hundred and fifty of his 
prisoners of war in cold blood! I regretthose 
horrors; but while Ido soT cannot forget that 
they were committed by Spaniards on both 
sides, Spaniards representing the home Gov- 
ernment, and Spaniards engaged in an insur- 
rection against its authority. They alone are 
responsible for the horrid practices which have 
characterized this contest. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has told the 
House that the majority of the committee does 
not recommend the extension of belligerent 
rights to the Cubans; that such is not the ob- 
ject of their resolutions. If he will put that 
declaration distinctly in his resolutions and 
declare positively against the recoguition of 
belligerency there is an end of the controversy. 
Į will go with him as far as any man on this 
floor in adopting a resolution protesting against 
the manner in which the contest is waged by 
both parties, as repugnant to the liberal spirit 
of the age and in violation of the clearest prin- 
ciples of humanity, but I will not sanction by 
my vote any course of action which will have 
a tendency to make our Government a party to 
such contest or entail upon us the results which 
must inevitably follow if we accord belligerent 
rights to the Cubans. 

“he gentleman [Mr. Banxs] tells us that we 
should recognize the belligerency of the Cubans 
because the republics of Mexico, Peru, and 
Chili have done so. Sir, I trust it will be a 
long time before the United States of America 
will follow such precedents. We have had no 
quarrel with Spain. Those Governments in 
Central and South America that have taken 
this course have had their quarrels with Spain. 
The steps which they have thus prematurely 
taken may be the result of the old hatred en- 
gendered in former contests and transmitted 
from father to son, rather than that strict 
observance of national law and national pro- 
priety which should characterize the intercourse 
of nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat we have no quarrel 
with Spain, and no cause for any quarrel. She 
was among the earliest of our allies and friends 
in our national infancy, and such friendship 
has continued from 1776 to 1870. She has ful- 
filled all her treaty stipulations with this Gov- 
ernment. Inthe diplomatichistory of ourcoun- 
try there cannot be found a single instance of 
any serious differences between usand theSpan- 
ish Government. Why, then, should appeals 
be made with reference to the atrocities of the 
Spanish authorities in Cuba for the purpose of 
influencing our judgment, or to induce us to 
take a course which can bring to us, inthe eyes 
of the world, and in our own eyes, nothing but 
national dishonor? 

Tn this connection also let us not forget that 
the Spanish people are now and for nearly two 
years have been engaged in reforming their 
Government and liberalizing their institutions. 


A faithless queen has been driven from her | 


throne and is now wandering in exile, while her 
patriotic republican leaders, with a firmness 
and prudence which are most commendable, are 
engaged in the great work of securing popular 
rights ; of wiping ont the curse of slavery from 
Spanish territory ; of establishing and solidify- 
ing institutions in the interest of freedom and 
humanity. The Spain of to-day in these re- 
spects is not the Spain of the past. She has 


ceased to be “ Bourbon;’’ and as revolutions 
never go backward we may safely predict that 
she will never be ‘‘ Bourbon” again. Under 
these circumstances are not the republicans of 
Spain entitled to atleast a portion of our sym- 
pathy? At least it behooves us not to take 
advantage of their present weakness. 

Again, we are told by the chairman that 
American citizens alone are without protec- 
tion, that American citizens alone have their 
rights invaded. Well, what is the fact? You 
may all recollect that a Mr. Greenwald was 
shot there some time during this winter, and 
his case was a‘‘ tramp-card” for the filibuster- 
ing element in this country for a week or two. 
The cry went forth that an ‘American citizen” 
was shot down in the streets of Havana, ‘an 
American citizen brutally murdered P?” These 
changes were rung from the junta at New York 
to the Cuban influences which surround this 
Capitol; but when it turned out that Green- 
wald was not an American citizen, but a sub- 
ject of Prussia, we heard no more of that 
American martyr. His case proves at least 
that the Americans are not the only persons 
who are in danger of being assaulted and their 
lives taken by a lawless mob, either in the 
streets of Havana or in the streets of any 
other city. 

Now, hasthe Prussian Governmentattempted 
to recognize the independence of Cuba, or to 
accord belligerent rights, because one of her 
subjects happened to be killed by an irrespons- 
ible mob? Notat all, sir. That Government 
proposes no such impolitic proceeding. 

If it be true, as alleged, that our citizens are 
more frequently in trouble than those of other 
countries, there must be some valid reason 
therefor; and instead of indulging in needless 
complaints, let us try and ascertain the reason ; 
and when ascertained, let us not fail to apply 
the remedy. Is it nota part of our current 
history, that among a portion of our people 
there exists a reprehensible spirit of “fli 
bustering,”’ a disposition to interfere with the 
domestic concerns of our neighbors? and this 
spirit is more frequently encouraged than rep- 
robated. Even in these Hulls sentiments find 
utterance which stimulate the thoughtless to 
the belicf that it is the mission of the Ameri- 
can to become a propagandist of ‘liberty,’’ 
and to force other peoples, against their con- 
sent, to adopt our institutions of Government? 
Such is not the duty of our people ; and every 
good citizen should exert himself to correct 
this false sentiment, which can result only in 
trouble and disaster to those who are thus 
misled and deceived. 

Has the gentleman [Mr. Banks] who ad- 
dressed us so elequently this morning on the 
wrongs and outrages inflicted by the Spanish 
authorities upon American citizens, and the 
immunities enjoyed by the subjects of Great 
Britain, ever heard of any filibustering expedi- 
tion fitted ont in England, owned by English- 
men, with English soldiers on board, to take 
part in this contest in Cuba against the Spanish 
authorities? Notone. Hence, of course, Eng- 
lishmen are not molested. Why? Because the 
Englishman respects the law of the land in 
which he may temporarily be residing, while 
Americans who have gone there have gone as 
outlaws from their own country, trampling 
under foot our laws, which made it a misde- 
meanor to engage in any contest ina foreign 
nation with which we areat peace. Should 
the Englishman pursue a similar course he 
would doubtless meet with a similar fate. 

Whenever we cease to interfere with the 
rights of our neighbors, and recognize the fact 
that we are bound by solemn treaties as well 
as by the law of nations to refrain from these 
unlawful practices, we shall have none ofthese 
troubles. 

It pained me, Mr. Speaker, to hear the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


speak as he did in reference to the late mes- 
sage of the President of the United States on 
the subject now under consideration. I may 
refer to that again before I close, but I desire 
to say here and now that the position of the 
Administration on this whole subject, ever 
since the outbreak of hostilities in Cuba, has 
been characterized by a wise, just, and patri- 
otic policy, one which will commend itself to 
and receive the approval of the sober judg- 
ment of the American people. So much, then, 
for positions taken by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

I yield to no gentleman on the floor of this 
House in expressions of sympathy for any peo- 
ple who, suffering from oppression, are fighting 
for independence. Itis an American sentiment 
that all men should be free. These generous 
impulses are part of our nature; they are the 
carliest impressions of our childhood; we re- 
ceive them in lineal descent from revolutionary 
ancestors; they are the proudheritage of every 
American. Butpersonal sympathy must not be 
permitted to influence official action in deroga- 
tion of the justrightsofothers. If my sympathy 
could give the Cubans independence and sepa- 
rate nationality they should have it before the 
going down ofthe sun. Bat, sir, whenI am asked 
to entangle the Government in a controversy in 
which we have everything to lose and nothing 
to gain, I cannot doit; I dare not do it, and 
I have the fullest confidence that this House 
will not do it. 

Now, then, Icome to the questions presented 
by the two reports before the House for its 
consideration. The firstis that of the majority, 
which in my judgment grants to the Cubans the 
rights of belligerents. If it do not, it is as to 
the struggling Cubans merely so much blank 
paper. 

Let us not be deceived in the propositions 
which are before us. The first resolution of 
the majority recites— 

That the President of the United States be, and 
hereby is, authorized and instructed to declare and 
maintain a strictly impartial neutrality on the part 
of the Government of the United States in the con- 
test now existing between the people of Cuba and 
the Government of the kingdom of Spain. 

The word ‘contest’? issynonymous with war, 
It has been so decided by the courts everywhere. 
A declaration by this House that war exists in 
Cuba, and that as to the parties to such war we 
shall be neutral, is an acknowledgment of the 
belligerency of the parties engaged in the war. 
When that acknowledgment is made by this 
Government, cither through its legislative or its 
executive branch, all the consequences which 
by law result from a state of belligerency would 
instantly attach to us. Let none vote for this 
proposition in the belief that it involves us in 
no responsibility, but simply tenders to the 
Cubans, who are struggling for independence 
and nationality, our sympathy. Weare called 
upon to say bya legislative act that the Cubans 
are insurgents and engaged ina war with Spain ; 
that it is ‘(a contest’? between two ‘belliger- 
ents,” instead of an attempt of one party (and 
that, too, a very limited portion of the people 
of Cuba) to throw off the authority of the parent 
Government. 

The golden rule, Mr. Speaker, is at all times 
a good one toobserve. Need I recall to your 
recollection the feeling that existed all through 
this country in 1861, when the European Gov- 
ernments, one ofter another, were according 
belligerent rights to the rebels? Did we not 
everywhere condemn it as an unjastifiable 
attempt to participate in our domestic troubles? 
And the reason why we did not treat it as an 
act of war was because we had our hands full 
with the rebellion at home. 

Now, then, we are asked to do that which 
we condemned in them. Look at the difference 
in the circumstances under which Prance, 
Spain, England, and Russia acknowledged 
that the rebellion was a belligerent power and 
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ought to be accorded belligerent rights. Let 
us for a moment draw a comparison between 
the rebellion in our own country and this 
“rebellion” in Cuba, At thetime belligerency 
was accorded by the European Governments 
eleven States had seceded from this Union and 
organized separate State governments. These 
seceding States had also organized a confed- 
erate government. They had their capital. 
They bad their president. They had their con- 
gress. They had their courts exercising abso- 
lute, unlimited, and unrestrained jurisdiction 
over their whole territory, with an army count- 
ing its soldiers by the thougand and tens of 
thousands. 

What is to-day the civil and military status 
of the Cubans? We see there a few roving 
bands of patriots—I am sorry that there are 
not more of them—fleeing from town to town, 
from mountain fastness to mountain fastness, 
with no seat of power, with no recognized seat 
of government, with not a single court dis- 
pensing justice between man and man, with 
no congress or legislature deriving its power 
from the consent of the people whom they 
claim to govern, with no sea-port in which to 
carry the vessels which might be captured by 
their cruisers after we have granted to them 
belligerent rights. All of these things the 
rebels had during the rebellion. 
have none of them at this hour. Yet we are 
called upon to do that which with one voice, 
with one sentiment, throughout the length and 
breadth of this land, we condemned as out- 
rageous and wrong on the part of the nations 
of Europe toward us. Let us apply to our- 
salves the golden rule, to “do unto others 
that which we would they should do to ns,” 
and we will hardly follow the example which 
we so heartily and so universally condemned 
in others. 

My honorable friend [Mr. Banks] has not 
told us what advantages are to acerue to the 
Cubans by the adoption of this resolution. 
How will it strengthen their cause; how will it 
furnish them with the sinews of war so neces- 
sary for a successful termination of their strug- 
gle? Will it change the character of the war? 
‘That can only be done by changing and im- 
proving the character of the combatants, and 
| submit that a resolution of Congress hardly 
possesses such potency. 

Will it enable the Cubans to get one single 
gun or one single soldier? Not at all. The 
acknowledgment of belligerent rights will place 
the Cuban patriots in a worse position than they 
are to-day. What are their rights to-day under 
our neutrality act? To go into the markets of 
New York or Philadelphia and openly par- 
chase every gun they have the money to pay 
for, and when so purchased they can place 
those guns on board a vessel and float them to 
any port in Cuba in which they can effect a 
landing. 

The gentleman (Mr. Bayxs] will not deny 
that such is the right of the Cubans to-day 
under our law. What further can they do, after 
having thus shipped their guns and munitions 
of war for a Cuban port? ‘They can then dis- 
patch another vessel, with just as many men on 
hoard as they had guns in the former vessel. 
When these vessels bave gonea marine league 
from our shores they can unite their cargoes 
of men and guns, and can proceed to Cuba and 
carry on war without molestation on the part 
of the Government of the United States. All 
this is now permitted by our laws, the prohibi- 
tion being merely against fitting out ‘armed 
expeditions,” that is, vessels carrying men and 
guns, on our shores or within our maritime 
jurisdiction, 

Such being the true position of the Cubans 
under our neutrality act, let us look at it calmly 
and see whether those whom gentlemen wish 
to befriend by their proposed action would re- 
ceive any substantial benefit from an acknewl- 


The Cubans: 


edgment of belligerency. Let us come down 
from the regions of clouds, of mists and of sur- 
mises, to which the eloquence of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Bayxs] carried us, 
and, standing upon the solid earth, let us exam- 
ine carefully the action he commends and its 
effect upon ourselves and those whom he hopes 
to benefit. : 

If we pass this resolution, and thus accord 
belligerent rights to the Cubans, they cannot 
get a man nor a gun afloat without being sub- 
jected to search, seizure, and confiscation. The 
Spaniards can then bring their ‘‘ floating bat- 
teries’’ from Cuba within one marine league 
of New York, and search vessels, whether Cu- 
ban or American, and if munitions of war, 
which by the passage of this resolution become 
contraband of war, are found on board they 
are liable to confiscation to the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. Hence this resolution, if passed, 
will be but ‘a stone instead of bread’ to the 
Cuban patriots. 

These are in brief the legal consequences 
resulting from a state of belligerency, so far as 
the Cubans are concerned. 

What will be the effect of belligerency on 
American commerce is to us a most serious 
question. By it we recognize the Cubans as 
an ‘fenemy’’ of Spain, and brivg ourselves 
directly within the provisions of the twelfth 
article of the treaty of 1795, which is in the 
following words: 


“Art. 12. The merchant ships of either of the 
parties which shall be making into » port belonging 
to the enemy of tho other party, und concerning 
whoso voyage and the species of goods on board her 
there shall be just grounds of suspicion, shall be 
obliged to exhibit, as well upon tho high seas asin 
the ports and havens, not only her passports, but Hike- 
wise certificates expressly showing that her goods aro 
not of the number of those which have been pro- 
hibited as contraband,” 


So soon as this “ state of war” ts recognized 
by us, so soon as we acknowledge Cuba to be 
‘the enemy” of Spain, we subject all our 
merchant vessels, all our commerce to the 
right of Spain, ander our treaty with her, to 
detain and search, “as well on the high seas 
as in ports and havens,’’ any vessel sailing 
under our flag, whenever Spain has ‘‘just 
grounds” for believing that such vessel carries 
any article ‘ contraband of war.” 

Are we prepared to take this step? Are we 
willing thus to place our commerce at the 
mercy of Spanish freebooters and Spanish 
rapacity, and inflict untold losses upon a large 
and rapidly growing American interest, an 
interest which needs the fostering care of our 
Government, instead of being thus needlessly 
and foolishly placed in jeopardy? The rebel 
cruisers during the rebellion swept our com- 
merce from the ocean. Returning peace has 
revived it; and now it is proposed again to 
subject it to all the uncertainties and hazards 
incident to adeclaration of Cubau belligerency. 

But my honorable friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Barxs] says the Supremo Court has de- 
cided that because the form of the ‘ passport”? 
was omitted from the schedule to the treaty, 
therefore that portion of it is invalid. Grant- 
ing, for the sake of the argument, that the 
decision to which the gentleman refers has 
this effect, let me ask him, in the words of a 
homely expression, whether that position does 
not take us ‘‘out of the frying-pan into the 
fire?’ If that position be correct—and for 
the sake of the argument I am willing toadmit 
it—by our action we place ourselves where 
the laws of nations placed us prior to the ratifi- 
cation of that treaty, to wit, unlimited right of 
search for contraband of war. Our people, 
though naturally sympatbizing with all who 
appear to be struggling for independence, are 
not willing that their sympathy shall assume a 
form which may beso detrimental to our com- 
mercial interests, and which is calculated seri- 
ously to compromit our national honor. That 
honor is as yet unsullied before the world, and 


those who, for the time being, are charged 
with its preservation should do nothing which 
can in the remotest degree tend to tarnish it. 

On the other hand, Mr. Speaker, the report 
of the minority recommends the adoption of a 
permanent foreign policy forthe future, in refer- 
rence to contests that may spring up on the 
American continent, or in the adjacent islands, 
between the colonies and the parent Govern- 
ments. That policy is this: that in all such 
contests we shall say through our national 
Legislature that our Government and citizens 
shall not take any part whatever. 

If straggles arise we are to remain strictly 
neutral between the contending parties. Should 
any of the British provinces, for instance, revolt 
against the home Government, it is not our 
interest or our duty to lend them any assist- 
ance; and so, on the other hand, should Great 
Britain attempt to subjugate the insurgents, 
she shall not have any assistance from us in 
accomplishing her object. This, with us, is 
the part of wisdom; and let us now declare 
to the world that hereafter this shall be our 
position. 

We want peace with all the world, entang- 
ling alliances with no nation or peoples. We 
have our own duty and our own destiny, and 
that is to do justice to others, to compel, if 
need be, justice to ourselves; to engage in no 
quarrels, or strifes, or wars which we can with 
honor avoid; to husband our resources; to 
educate and elevate our people; to develop 
the material wealth with which a kind Provi- 
dence has blessed us; to repair the great losses, 
the terrible destruction of our late troubles, 
and to continue to give to the world the bright 
example of a nation discharging all its duties 
and all its functions in the spiritof an enlight- 
ened and elevated humanity. We are not a 
nation of buccaneers or filibusters. We have 
wise laws upon our statute-books; we desire 
to have those laws obeyed. We have upon us 
the obligations of treaties, into which we have 
voluntarily entered; Jet us honorably stand 
by and respect every such obligation. Such 
has been our past history, and such I fondly 
hope and believe will be our future history. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Banks] has, among others, invoked the name 
of General Jackson. Sir, that is a name re- 
vered by all Americans, and I am glad he has 
appealed to it. I thank him for doing so. 
‘There are many within the sound of my voice 
who will recollect the feeling that grew up in 
this country consequent upon the declaration 
of «dependence by Texas against the republic 
of Mexico. Many of our own people had gone 
there to seek homes, and in process of time 
had raised the flag of independence. Our 
sympathies were naturally enlisted in their 
favor, because they were men speaking our 
language and deeply imbued with a love of 
our institutions. 

The Texans soon furnished evidence to the 
world that they would be able to maintain their 
declaration. They organized an independent 
government and maintained that organization ; 
they established courts of justice, enforced the 
laws of their own making, and protected the 
rights of their citizens. They had an army 
sufficient to meet the enemy and drive him from 
their soil; while the Mexican president was n 
prisoner in the hands of General Houston. 

In this condition of affairs, differing in every 
essential particular from the condition of the 
Cubans to-day, a clamor came from different 
parts of the country urging that our Govern- 
ment should recognize the independence of 
Texas. General Jackson was the President 
of the United States, and in a special message 
to Congress, on the 2ist day of December, 
1836, called the attention of Congress and the 
country—precisely as President Grant did on 
yesterday—to the situation of affairs in Texas, 
and suggesting—as President Grant has sug- 
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gested in reference to Cuba—that no steps be 
taken by Congress which might involve us in 
trouble with either of the contending parties. 

The language and sentiments of President 
Jackson are so wise and prudent, and those of 
President Grant are in such strict accord with 
them, that Iask the Clerk to read from Jack- 
son’s message. 

The Clerk read as follows : 


“The acknowledgment of anew State as independ- 
ent and entitled.to a place in the family of nations 
js. at all times, an act of great delicacy and responsi- 
bility; but more especially so when such State has 
forcibly separated itself from another of which it had 
formed an integral partand which still claims domin- 
jon overit. A premature recognition under these cir- 
cumstances, if not looked upon as justifiable cause of ; 
war, is always liable to be regarded asa proofof an 
unfriendly spirit to one of the contending parties. 
All questions relative to the government of foreign 
nations, whether of the Old or Now World, have been 
treated by the United States as questions of fact only, 
and our predecessors have cautiously abstained from 
deciding upon them until the clearest evidence was | 


in (heir possession, to enable them notonly to decide 
correctly, but toshield their decisions from every un- 
worthy imputation. In all the contests that have 
arisen out of the revolutions of France, out of the dis- 
putes relating to the crowns of Portugal and Spain, 
out of the separation of the American possessions of | 
both from the European Governments, and out of | 
the numerous und constantly occurring struggles for 


dominion in Spanish America, so wisely consistent 
with ourjust principles has been the action of our 
Government that we have under the most critical 
circumstances avoided all censure and encountered 
no other evil than that produced by a transient cs- 
trangement of good will in those against whom we 
have been by force of evidence compelled to decide.” 

Mr. ORTH. Mr. Speaker, the doctrine thus 
enunciated by President Jackson was not new., 
Jt was the doctrine held by Washington in the 
troubles with France; it was the doctrine held 
by Madison and Monroe in the troubles arising 
in connection with the South American and 
Central American republics. This is the doc- 
trineupon which the Administration has planted 
itself to-day; and it is the doctrine that will 
commend itself to the sound sense and patriot- 
ism of the American people. Itis the only 
safe doctrine, and we should not endeavor to 
establish any other. Itis the policy that comes 
down to us from the wisdom of the fathers. I 
hope and trust that no appeals to the finer feel- 
ings of our nature, when we see horrors and 
crimes committed in a neighboring isle, will 
deter us from the duty which we owe to our- 
selves and those who may come after us. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Banxs] deemed it 
necessary to make the attack he did upon the 
message of the President. There is nothing 
in its language or its positions to justify such 
animadversions. Its sentiments are those of 
the American people in all their past history; 
and the President, in taking that position, hus 
justified the confidence of the American peo- 
ple in his prudence and sagacity. He has not 
ventured upon any novel doctrines in public 
affairs; he bas not undertaken to be a ‘ sensa- 
tional’? President. Notasking or desiring tho 
high office with which the people have invested 
him, he announced to them that if they did 
elevate him to the presidential office he would 
endeavor to inaugurate an era of peace; and 
the only pledge he made was to see that the 
laws were faithfully executed. Thus far he has 
strictly kept that pledge; and his past life is in 
this respect a sufficient guarantee for the 
future. | 

Iis policy is peace; and peace, at home | 
and abroad, is to-day the great need of both 
Government and people. We are under no 
obligations whatever to hazard the peace we 
now enjoy, and it would be criminal to do so, 
unless in the protection of national honor. In 
addition to this consideration the President, in 
his entire intercourse with other nations, in | 
the administration of his foreign policy, has 
strictly pursued well beaten paths. In truth | 
and in fact he has planted himself upon the 
position of ‘the fathers’? in the interest of 
peace and rational progress. In that position 


he will be sustained by this Congress and by 
the American people. 

Do gentlemen who are pressing this question 
of recognition desire the acquisition of Cuba? 
If so, permit me to say to them that in my 
judgment this course will retard if not entirely 
destroy the realization of their hopes. 

In my judgment the island of Cuba must 
inevitably gravitate toward us, and sooner or 
later be added to our possessions. Its prox- 
imity to our coast; its geographical position, 
standing in the very door-way of the Gulf, and 
thus commanding a very large portion of our 
commerce; the increasing weakness of the Span- 
ish Government—these, and many other con- 
siderations, point most clearly to the ultimate 
destiny of thatrich gem of the Antilles. When 
the appleisripe it will fall, and fallinto our lap; 
it is not the part of wise statesmanship, in view 
of the inevitable, prematurely to hasten that 
full; at least let us notin our eagerness commit 
ourselves to any measures that may mantle our 
cheeks with the blush of shame. 

To my mind the future relations of this Gov- 
ernment to the North American continent and 
the adjacent isles of the ocean are as clear as 
the sunbeams that are now dancing so brightly 
on the dome of this beautiful Capitol. Wuro- 
pean Governments, European policy, and Bu- 
ropean power will soon cease to exist in all the 
vast domain that stretches from the north pole 
to the equator; and throughout that entire 
region yonder flag shall float, and under it all 
human beings shall enjoy the blessings of free 
government, guarantied by our Constitution, 
improved as it has been by the terrible strug- 
gles through which we have passed; and this 
people will go-on in a career of prosperity for 
which the history of the world from its begin- 
ning to this hour can show no parallel. 


Belligerent Rights of Cuba. 


SPEECH OF HON. JACOB A. AMBLER, 
OF ONIO, 
Ix tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 14, 1870. 

The House having under consideration the joint 
resolution (II. R. No. 329) in relation to the contest 
between the people of Cuba and the Government of 
Spain— 

Mr. AMBLER said: 

Mr. Speaker: In common with the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Banks] who has 
so eloquently addressed the House, I deplore 
the unhappy condition of things existing in the 
island of Cuba. Every member of the com- 
mittee, every gentleman on this floor, almost 
every citizen of the country, I think, has the 
same feeling of regret. We all, sir, feel an 
interest in the success of the attempted revo- 
lution. It wouldbe strange if wedid not. It 
is an American idea that the time has long 
since passed when any portion of this continent 
should be subject to European domination. 
We all hope to see the day when independent 
Governments, republican in form, shall exist 
aud be recognized over every portion of the 
‘American continent and the adjacent islands. 
While this is the sentiment that animates all 
of us, there seems to be a difference of opinion 
as to the duty of the Government toward the 
struggle now progressing in Cuba, and this 
difference of opinion seems to have produced 
some bitterness of feeling which to me is cause 
of regret, as I do not think that feeling or 


| prejudice is likely to be of service to us in 


coming to correct conclusions on this or any 
other subject. This feeling has been shown in 
a most unjustifiable attack on the Administra- 
tion in this debate, an attack on the course it 
has seen proper to pursue toward the parties to 
this Cuban struggle and on the message of the 
President of yesterday. 


For myself, sir, L cannot see the justice of 


this attack. I believe the course pursued by 
the Administration is entirely justifiable, and 
am of the opinion that it has sustained the 
dignity of the nation and acted in strict con- 
formity with well-established principles of in- 
ternational law, and I cannot doubt that it will 
receive the commendation of the sober judg- 
ment of the House. 

The questions we have to determine are not 
matters of sentiment and sympathy, but of 
fact, and the mistake gentlemen makeisin per- 
mitting their feelings to ran away with their 
judgments ; they see a portion of the people of 
Cuba engaged in a struggle for independence, 
and their anxiety for the success of the patriots 
leads them to overlook the duty and long- 
established policy of the Government of the 
United States; they are intolerant of opposi- 
tion, and we who are so unfortunate as to 
differ with them in conclusions are well nigh 
overwhelmed by expressions of dissent on every 
side. They assume that the Government should 
take sides in the struggle, and will not patiently 
brook opposition to their views. Aud yet, sir, 
the action which is proposed by the majority 
of the committee is entirely without precedent, 
nay is opposed to all precedents, from the very 
beginning of the Government. From the day 
on which we first achieved our independence 
until now the policy of the Government has 
been uniform and consistent, and always the 
opposite of that now proposed. ‘The idea ofa 
formal declaration of neutrality, when one of 
the parties is not a recognized nation, is new 
to us. L have no knowledge of any such action 
in the history of this Government, nor, indeed, 
of any other Governments, if we except the 
action of the European Powers in connection 
with the recent rebellion of the southern States. 

Mr. MUNGEN. Will the gentleman permit 
me a single remark at this point? 

Mr. AMBLER. No, sir. 

Mr. MUNGEN. Why not? 

Mr. AMBLER. J decline to be interrupted. 
During the time that I have been a member of 
this House L have never deemed it my right to 
interrupt the course of any gentleman's re- 
marks, and J must ask that the same courtesy 
be extended to me. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Anum] gives notice that he declines to 
be interrupted, 

Mr. AMBLER, It seems to be conceded 
on all hands that some action on the part of 
the Congress is called for in view of the partic- 
ular condition of things now existing in Cuba, 
and an apparent defect in the neutrality laws 
of the United States, which enabled the Span- 
ish Government to procure some gun-boats to 
be used against the insurgents, and the ma- 
jority of the committee recommend that by 
a formal act, Congress shall declare that the 
Government of the United States is neutral in 
the ‘‘ war between Spain and the Republic of 
Cuba,” thus, as is claimed, placing the two 
parties on a strict equality, and conceding to 
each belligerent rights. I know the chairman 
of the committee takes some exception to the 
latter expression, and says that we cannot give 
the Cubans belligerent rights, but I do not see 
any occasion to waste words on the subject. If 
we formally declare our neutrality we neces- 
sarily recognize a de facto government of the 
insurgents as existing, and at war with Spain, 
and declare our disposition to remain neutral 
in the struggle; and of necessity this recog- 
nition of a state of war entitles both parties, as 
to this Government, to full belligerent rights, 
so that whether we give them belligerent mghts 
or not, as to us they obtain such rights by the 
proposed action. 

I am not disposed to stop here to discuss 
what the rights thus conceded would be. I 
assume that every gentleman here is familiar 
with the law, and merely take occasion to say 
that while it would prevent our building gun- 
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boats or ships of war and fitting them out as 
such in our ports for either party, and to this 
extent would be right and equal, it would also 
entitle the Spanish Government, under the 
treaty of 1795 and the law of nations, to greater 
rights on the sea.as to our merchant marine, 
and would actually prevent rather than aid the 
exportation of arms to Cuba. ; 
The question to be determined is, whether 
such a formal declaration is justifiable under 
the actual condition of things now existing? 
‘There is no difference of opinion in the com- 
mittee, nor, as I apprehend, in the House, as 
to the duty of the Government to maintain a 
strict neutrality in fact; the only question is 
as to the proper action of the Government to 
accomplish this end. It is not pretended but 
that the bill reported by the minority will be 
just as effectual to accomplish the purpose-- 
il actual neutrality is the purpose—as will the 
resolutions of the majority; and I desire to say 
that to my mind, this being conceded, the con- 
duct of the friends of the Cuban cause, now 
and at all times so largely represented in the 
galleries and lobbies of the House, in pressing 
upon the Administration and the Government 
the formal recognition of the Cuban insurrec- 
tionary government by name, is the best assur- 
ance that they want something more than strict 
neutrality. I think there ean be no dispute as 
io their object. They desire us, by a formal 
recognition, to say thatthe government of Cuba 
is in such sense established as to be entitled to 
consideration as a nation; not yet independ: 
ent, but entitled to be regarded as abelligerent; 
and the effect of this will be a certain amount 
of moral support to the insurgent party. In 
other words, the object sought to be attained 
hy the proposed action of the House, is, in the 
name and under the pretense of neutrality, to 
sid one of the belligerents, and in my judg- 
mont, uutess the facts exist which would war- 
rant such a declaration, without regard to onr 
sympathies, any such action is unjustifiable and 
wrong und a cloar departure from the settled 
and long-established policy of the Government, 
Bul, sir, ib is claimed that the Government 
should have long since proclaimed its neutral- 
ity; it is claimed that the Administration is 
derelict in this, that the struggle has been per- 
mitted to 
we have said nothing formally as to our course 
toward it; have not declared our neutrality ; 
have refused to recognize Cuba as entitled to 
the rights of a belligerent. Now, in my mind, 
this is not a question of time. A Govern: 
ment may in a weck become go established ag 
to be entitled to recognition; it may struggle 
on for a decade and never attain that position, 
Why, sir, in 1813 Venezuela and other Span- 
ish colonies in South America revolted; in 
1819 they declared their independence, 


ivar, attempted by war to obtain and maintain 
it, The struggle continued until 1823, until, 
in fact, the Spaniards had been overthrown 
aud driven from the country, and it was a year 
after that before there was a single formal 


act of this Government in recognition of their | 


belligerent rights, our first formal recognition 
being by the treaty of 1824. Before that, when 
cecasion required and justified, we accorded 
them such. belligerent rights as they seemed 
entitled to; but we made 
unill, having established their independence, 


we recognized the fact, and admitted them into | 


the family of nations in so far 
tion could bave that effect. - 

it has been the policy of this Government, 
a policy which originated during the adminis- 
tration of Washington, 
in the affairs of others. When, in the war 
between France and Great Britain, shortly 
after our independence, the French minister, 
presuming upon the fact that his Government 
had been our friend in the revolutionary strug- 


as our recogni- 


progress two years nearly, and yet | 


and | 
under the lead of that great man, Simon Bol- | 


no formal declaration | 


to avoid participation | 


gle, attempted to violate our neutrality, and 
arm and equip cruisers in our ports, he was 
met with the objections that the circumstances 
required. In a great measure the principles 
then laid down have been adopted into the law 
of nations, and thus this Government is the 
author of the modern ideas of neutrality. Our 
policy, as then established, has from that time 
until now been persistently pursued; and when 
gentlemen assault the President because he 
has not interfered in the Cuban difficulty they 
quarrel with him because he has followed the 
traditional. policy of the Government in all 
such struggles in every part of the world. 

The committee, Mr. Speaker, in the syn- 
opsis of their propositions, tell us that they 
‘propose— 

1. The recognition of an existing armed contest 
for liberty in Cuba, 

2. The neutrality of the United States in that 
E si. 
oto place Cubans upon an equal footing with 
Spaniards in regard to intercourse and trade with 
tho United States, 

4. To interpose the protest of the United States 
against tho barbarous manner in which the war has 
been conducted. 

Now, as to the latter proposition, I have 
simply to suggest that it is unnecessary and 
gratuitous that we should say a word on the 
subject. One would suppose from the claims 
made that the President had failed in his duty, 
has not protested against the barbarities of the 
Spaniards in thecontest. How else can we just- 
ify the eloquent appeals of gentlemen fur such 


interference? How elsc understand the claim | 


of the eloquent gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr, Baxxs] that we are responsible for all 
this cruelty and bloodshed? And yet, sir, if 


| gentlemen will examine the correspondence | 


and documents upon this subject on their tables, 
they will find that the Secretary of State has 
protested to the Spanish minister here, has 


| Instructed our minister at Madrid to protest to 


the Spanish Government, and has never failed 


to make protest in season and out of season | 


against the criminal disregard of humanity and 
the rules of civilized warfare which has char- 
acterized this internecine struggle. Sir, what 
more would gentlemen have? In what has the 
Administration failed that its attention should 
be thus called by this House to its duty in this 
regard ? 

Ìt is true, sir, that these protests have not 
had such effect as we all would desire, that these 
inhuman barbarities have been continued, that 
prisoners have been shot, and innocent non- 
combatants imprisoned and murdered. This 
may furnish reasons for other action; butif the 
majority of the committee think so, why do they 
not designate what in their judgment that fur- 
ther action should be, and not by implication 
condemn the Administration by requesting this 
action on its part, thus assuming that it needs 
to be prompted? I see no reason why this 
House should step aside from its ordinary busi- 


| ness for the purpose of instructing the Admin- 
| istration in the discharge of a duty that’ has 


already been well and faithfully performed. 
Again, they tell us that great barbarities have 
been committed, not only upon the insurgent 


| Cubans, but alsouponourunoffending citizens. 


The distinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. BANKS] spoke of these things to-day 
in words which moved the heart of every mem- 
ber of the House. He told us of the enormi- 
ties that had been practiced upon our citizens 
and others, and I was sorry to hear him inti- 
mate that the Administration had been derelict 
in its duty in this regard, and had failed to pro- 
tect our citizens as the citizens of other Gov- 
ernments had been protected. 

Now, sir, I do not believe this attack is war- 
ranted by the facts in the case. I have failed 
to find that the citizens of the United States 
are or have been in worse condition than other 
inhabitants of Cuba; and while it has been 


said that others were better protected, I have | 


| of barbarism. 


failed to find evidence that justified the state- 
ment. The late acting vice consul of the Uni- 
ted States at Santiago de Cuba, Mr. Phillips, 
perhaps more than any other person, gave 
currency to these reports, and yet he has 
caused to be laid on our desks to-day a state- 
ment which in my mind refutes the claim. 
When he was about leaving Santiago he tells 
us that he desired to stay, but was being driven 
away for want of necessary protection, and 
desired the British consul to afford him the 
protection of his flag. He speaks in highly 
complimentary terms of the disposition and 
inclination of this gentleman to afford him any 
protection or aid in his power, and yet tells 
us that— . 

'' That gentleman, ever ready to aid me in all pos- 
sible manner, replied that if my flag would not pro- 
tect me, howas sure his own would not; in fact, that 
no one was safe, not any foreign consul. By his 
advice, and that of my other friends, I therefore 
resolved to leave as soon as possible.” 

The condition of things in Cuba is such that 
there is no security for life or property of either 
natives or foreigners; but itis, as I think, a 
mistake to suppose that Americans are in 
greater peril than others, except as they in- 
crease their peril by avowing sympathy with 
or giving aid to the insurgents. 

But while a fearful condition of anarchy and 
barbarity exists, I cannot refrain from calling 
the attention of the House to the'as I think 
unnecessary attempts to exaggerate the true 
condition by the invention of fictitious incidents 
As an instance, I append the 
following from the New York Sun of Octo- 
ber 5, 1869, being an extract from its Havana 
letter of September 25: 

“Another American assassinated. — How easily 
Americans aro murdered in foreign lands and their 
assassinators escape punishment or even reproof 
has beon exemplified so frequently that it scems 
useless even to chronicle their death. Not many 
weeks ago Mr. Robert Wells, acitizon of the Uni- 
ted States, and of late yoars a foreman in a Jor- 
sey City machine-shop, came to Cuba to arrange tho 
settlement of his father’s estate or property, left him 
at his death, From this city he went to Cientucgos, 
whore his father left some unsettled accounts. Sim- 
self and two friends were walking by the Spanish 
barracks one evening about three weeks since, when 
the sentinel on duty called his ' Quien vieve ‘—-wio 
comes there—in a smothered tone. Neither he nor 
his friends hearing ‘the call, they walked on. ‘The 
sentinel, enraged at having no response, rushed upon 
the three gentlemen and gave Mr. Wells a bayonet 
thrust, from which ho died three days afterward. 
His brother-in-law arrived here day before yesterday 
from New York, expecting to carry his body back, 
His family reside in Lawrence street, Brooklyn, 
Nothing tobe done, wefind on making inquiry at the 
consul general’sothce, Thegreat United States does 
nothing but exchange consular notes when an Ameri- 
canis murdered in aforcign land. How different with 
the Britons! When young Ferguson was arrested at 
Manzanillo, the English consul there chartered and 
sent a sailing vessel to Nassau to inform the British 
commander there that a British subject was in dan- 
ger. Lhe result was that two British men-of-war 
were sent to Manzanillo to take Ferguson, cither 
peaceably or forcibly, Ho was taken away. hen 
the Spanish commander there hesitated to surrender 
him, the commander of the English frigate sent him 
word he must do so or he would bombard the city.” 

Here is a story, onc of many, published with 
all the particularity of detail to give it an air 
of truth, and yet our consul at Cienfuegos, 
Mr. Morris, informs us that it is pure inven- 
tion; that no such person was ever known 
there. Understand me, Mr. Speaker, I am 
not here to justify the conduct of the Spanish 
Government, not even to apologize for it. 
There is enough to complain of, Í know. At 
least three American citizens—Speakman, 
Wyeth, and Portuoundo—have been murdered 
in Cuba. Whether they viclated any law or 
not they were denied the decencies of a trial; 
and I do not for a moment claim that their 
execution was justifiable, or that we should 
not insist on reparation. But, sir, the Admin- 
istration has been insisting on reparation, and 
I believe the present Government at Madrid 
is disposed to do all in its power to give us 
reparation for the past and to prevent such 
occurrences in the future. Qur own Govern- 


ment will be derelict in its duty if it spares any 
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pains to prevent such outrages, if it fails to 
give our citizens in Cuba all the protection in 
its power. But I cannot think that any action 
in its power or in the power of other Govern- 
ments short of actual war and invasion of the 
island will afford absolute rélief; and the ex- 
ecutive administration is not the war-making 
power in this Government. 

The condition of affairs ia Cuba is anoma- 
lous and peculiar. The Spanish Government 
itself is powerless to enforce the laws. The 
volunteers, so called, dominate the nominal 
government of the island, and the actual con- 
dition of things is anarchy. A brutal, bloody, 
organized mob, well armed and reckless, com- 
posed of the worst of Spanish desperadoes, is 
the actual ruling power. It deposes the Captain 
General, and dictates and executes murders 
and robberies without control, and adds to the 
fearful atrocities that have usually attended 
revolutions in Spanish American countries the 
terrors and crimes resulting from its irrespons- 
ible interference. It is a fearful condition of 
things, and I do not wonder that the eloquent 
gentleman was able to awaken our indignation 
and harrow up our feelings by his earnest 
description; but I confess my inability to 
understand the connection between these evils 
and any proposed action on the part of Con- 
gress. Pdo not perceive how the proposed 
resolutions will in any way affect or mitigate 
this anarchy and barbarity. If I did, I would 
cheerfully give them my support. 

Does the gentleman propose to declare war 
against Spain? No, sir; he confines his reme- 
dies to a recognition of belligerentrights and a 
protest against barbarities. Then, why does 
he shock our feelings by this recapitulation? 
Has all this any relation to the question as to 
whether Cuba sball be regarded as a belliger- 
ent? I think it will not be claimed that it has. 
These enormities are thrown into the debate to 
awaken our indignation and thus obscure our 
judgments. It is an attempt, by awakening 
our prejudices against one of the partics, to 
induce us to recognize as a fact an alleged con- 
dition of affairs which is not shown to exist by 
any sufficient evidence. 

I cannot pass to a consideration of the ques- 
tions which in my judgment should determine 
this controversy without expressing my regret 
that gentlemen should have endeavored to 
reflect on the President for his message of yes- 
terday. He has been assailed for this com- 
munication, has been accused of bad taste, 
and—but I hardly think gentlemen mean this 
seriously—as attempting to unduly and im- 
properly influence the action of the House. It 
is not claimed but that he has a constitutional 
right to make such a communication, but the 
time, it is said, was inopportune. Well, sir, 
Ido notthink so. The matter was under con- 
sideration, and he sends us what I maintain is 
a calm, dispassionate, and impartial statement 
of the present condition of affairs in Cuba; 
and considering the efforts that have been made 
by interested parties connected with the Cuban 
junta at New York to color and distort the 
circumstances of the struggle, the persistent 
falsification of the facts, I do not think it was 
either unwise or in bad taste in this manner to 
give us the conclusions of the Bxecutive as to 
the actual condition; that department being 
supposed to be more fally advised as to the 
facts than any other, by its official correspond- 
ence with our commercial agents in the island. 
T confess I regret the reference in the message 
to the alleged attempts on the part of the Cu- 
ban juntato influence action by means of bonds 
purporting to be issued under the authority of 

. the Cuban republic; not but that it is entirely 
true that such action has been attempted, indi- 
rectly at least, by inducing outsiders to aid in 
the clamor and bring their influence to bear 


upon members; but I take occasion to say that 
I see no evidence to induce me to suspect that i 


any member of this House has been approached, 
and that the high character of the gentlemen 
who have been the active friends of Cuba in 
the House forbid any suspicion that such 
means could be resorted to with them: But, 
sir, the matter was in process of investigation 
by a committee of the House, and I regret that 
the President thought it necessary to refer to it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the true question for our 
consideration and determination is not one of 
sentiment, feeling, or sympathy, but one of 
fact. We are not called on to express our 
desires for Cuban independence, but todeterm- 
ine whether at the present time there is such 
a de facto government in Cuba on the part of 
the insurgentsas to entitle it to be regarded, 
under the law of nations, as a belligerent. 

The object of such a proclamation as is pro- 
posed by the majority of the committee is thus 
stated by Mr. Wheaton, in his International 
Law: 

The occasion for the accordance of belligerent 
rights arises when a civil contlict exists within a for- 
cign State. The reason which requires and can alone 
justify this step by the Government of another coun- 
try is that its own rights and interests are so far 
affected as to require a definition of its own relations 
to the parties. Where a parent government is seck- 
ing to subdue an insurrection by municipal force, 
and the insurgents claim a political nationality and 
belligerent rights which the parent government does 
not concede, a recognition by a forcign Stato of full 
belligerent rights, if not justified by necessity, is a 
gratuitous demonstration of moral support to the 
rebellion and of censure upon the parent govern- 
ment.” —Dana’s Wheaton, section 23, page 34. 

And the condition of things that will war- 
rant such a declaration is thus stated by the 
same authority : 


“Tt is certain that the state of things between the 
parent Stato and insurgents must amount in fact to 
war in thesense of international law; thatis, powers 
and rights ofwarmustbe in actualexercise: otherwise 
the recognition is falsificd, for the recognition is of a 
fact. The tests to determine the question are various, 
and far more decisive where there is maritime war 
and commercial relations with foreigners. Among 
the tests are the existence of a de facto political or- 
ganization of the insurgents sufficient in character, 
population, and resources to constitute it, if left to 
itself, a State among the nations reasonably capable 
of discharging the duties of a State; the actual em- 
ployment of military forces on each side, acting in 
accordance with the rules and customs of war, such 
as the uso of flags of truce, cartels, exchange of pris- 
oners, and the treatment of captured insurgents by 
the parent State as prisoners of war; and, at sea, cm- 
ployment by the insurgents of commissioned cruisers, 
and the exerciso by the parent Government of tho 
rights of blockade of insurgent ports against neutral 
commerce, and of stopping and searching neutral 
vessels atsca. If all these clements exist the con- 
dition of things is undoubtedly war; and it may be 
war before they are all ripened into activity.”— 
Dana’s Wheaton, section 23, page 35. 

I must stop here again, to express my regret 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
Baxxs] took occasion, in the course of his 
remarks, to refer to the similarity of expression 
in a note of the Spanish minister and the mes- 
sage of the President, and to intimate that the 
same mind had “prompted” both. He told 
us that to his mind it afforded evidence that 
some person—he declined to enlighten us as to 
who was the object of his suspicion, but some 
person perhaps employed as counsel by the Uni- 
ted States and also in the employ of the Span- 
ish Governnent—was the ‘‘prompter’’ of the 
President and of the Spanish minister. Sir, 
had he taken the trouble to make the examin- 
ation, he would have found that both the Pres- 
ident and the Spanish minister had quoted 
from Wheaton the words that I have just used ; 
he would have found a ‘“‘prompter’’ for each 
in that very respectable authority, and would 
have discovered in the expression itself the 
assertion of a very familiar principle of inter- 
national law. , 

Does the gentleman dispute the soundness 
of these principles? Notatali. In thereport 
of the committee I find a labored effort to 
show the existence of a state of facts which 
will warrant their application. I quote from 
the fourth page of the majority report: 

“Phe people rose under Cespedes, ab Yara, in 
October, 1868. A convention, of which Cespedes was 


president, assembled at Guaimaro the 10th of April, 
1869. A constitution was adopted and officers of 
government elected. The island was divided into 
four States. Oriente, Camaguay, Las Villas, and Oc- 
cidente. Three of them, which cover three quarters 
of the territory, and contain a million of people, or 
two thirds of the population, are now mainly under 
the control of the Cubans. Each State has a civil 
government, and is subdivided into districts, pre- 
fectships, and sub-prefectships, with officers chosen 
by the people. ; i 

The government thus improvised was not with- 
out legitimate popular foundation, Its elective 
constituencies were based upon long-existing, benev- 
olent, secret associations, which naturally attracted 
and faithfully represented thal portion of the people 
who had been excluded from favor and power by the 
Spanish authorities. Such imperfect organizations 
often represent popular opinion better than the 
ordinary elections of established political socicties. 
It is this fact, perhaps, which recently led Captain 
General De Rodas to bring those still remaining in 
Cuba under the harsh edicts of his relentless admin- 
istration. 

“Tn these States there are civil governments, tri- 
bunals of justice, churches, public journals, schools, 
post offices, institutions for the poor, and local ad- 
ministrations es permanent as can exist in time of 
revolution. With military passes, the people move 
through the country with safety. They begin to 
manufacture arms and munitions of war. heir 
industry is generally uninterrupted. They estimate 
the surplus industrial products of the last twenty- 
one months in these three independent States at ten 
or, twelve million dollars. 

"They do not fortify and defend tho towns, be- 
cause their possession would be useless, and their 
defense a sonseless waste of the lives and property 
of their own people. Lhe towns are without valuc to 
tho Spaniards, except in name.’* 

If this is a correct statement of the condition 
of the republic of Cuba, there can be no ques- 
tion of its having de facto established itself; 
but, sir, the evidence which I have examined 
has failed to convince me that the statement is 
correct. I regret this. My sympathies are all 
with the little band that is struggling for liberty 
and the right to self-government. I would 
have been glad if the testimony had add vessed 
itself to my mind with such force as to con- 
vince me that this Government could rightfully 
and consistently give such a recognition as is 
asked for, but E have failed to see any such 
thing. 

I cannot, of course, go over the testimony 
in detail; time will not permit; gentlemen have 
the documents on their desks and can examine 
them; but to my mind the conclusion is irre- 
sistible that the only government is in the 
camps. It is saida constitution was adopted. 
How and where? We are furnished by one 
of our consuls with a copy, said to have been 
found in the pocket of a captured insurgent 
and published in the Havana papers. It covers 
a single page of paper, and has some features 
which would, I think, commend themselves to 
the approbation of the members of the Cuban 
congress, if, like us, they were reasonably well 
paid. One is that a member once seated is 
there for life, for it makes no provision for any 
election except to fill vacancies, This would 
save much anxiety in the minds of members as 
to the result of the next election and some 
trouble in deciding contests; but notwith- 
standing the gentleman’s panegyric I do not 
regard it as an improvement on our own ideas 
on the subject. 

And the first election, when and where was 
it held? Some of the witnesses who testified 
on the part of the Cubans in the gun-boat cases 
swore that during the few days that the seat of 
government was at Guiamaro they had a cou- 
ple of newspapers published there ; and, as 
they say also that at that time and for a long 
time after they had free access to and from 
the island, is it not a little singular that we 
have never had any account-of this election— 
not even a mention made of it, except in the 
general way in which it is referred to in the 
report? And this is especially singular in view 
of the statement that of the one million six 
hundred thousand inhabitants of the island one 
million five hundred thousand are under the 
new government. Sir, this election must have 
made some stir; who were the candidates, and 
what was the vote? 
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But we are not left without explanation as 
to this. It seems that the basis of representa- 
tion is certuin secret benevolent institutions 
that are to be found in the island. Thereport 
says that while they have not had such elec- 
lions as we have in this country, these secret 
societies form a sufficient basis of representa- 
tion; and, if I understand the gentleman, he 
seemed to think they would be more likely 
to reflect properly the political sentiment of 
people than our own mode. He tells us that 
this is a most excellent method of electing 
members of Congress. Now, our Democratic 
friends are, as I understand it, disposed to 
favor these resolutions. I think I understand 
why. If passed, they are adirect reproof of 
the Administration ; and so, for the purpose of 
condemning a Republican President, they sus- 
tain this government which its friends claim 
is founded on organizations amazingly like the 
Know-Nothing organization, which had much 
to do with the politics of this country fifteen 
or sixteen years since, but which until now I 
have never heard eulogized as a sufficient 
substitute for popular elections. 

Mr. BANKS. According to the best inform- 
ation which we have these are Masonic socie- 
ties in Cnba. 

Mr. AMBLER. ‘This will be news, I think, 
to that ancient and honorable fraternity. I 
kuow something abont that organization, and 
confess it is news to me. Bat, in any event, I 
object to these ‘secret benevolent associa- 
tions” as a basis of representation. 

It is conceded that they have no seat of 
government, do not control a single city, vil- 
lage, or hamlet in all Guba, and I think I may 
add do not, so far as the proof goes, control 
a single habitation. The gentleman indulged 
in some pleasantry on this subject; but I still 
think that a government which only controls 
the territory from time to time covered by the 
feet of its soldiers, which has no local habita- 
tion, no place of rest, which has its headquar- 
ters, both civil und military,in the saddle, and 
which its friends say, wisely refuses to locate 
itself because location would be annihilation, 
can hardly be said to be established, or in such 
condition as to be entitled to a declaration of 
neutrality at our hands. 

} do not pretend that there is no testimony 
tending to establish the claim of the majority; 
but to my mind all is uncertainty aud doubt, 
and admitted facts contradict the assertions 
of witnesses in the ease. Let me illustrate 
this uncertainty. Jn February last the report 
of the majority of the committee, under the 
order of the House, was published for the use 
of the committee, and l there find that the 
majority state that there is in the Cuban army 
“twenty thousand well-armed men 3’? bat in 
the report as it stands now they divide this 
number by two—-ten thousand is all they bave 
now. Tow are we to account for this falling 
off? Tas the revolutionary party been losing 
ground at this rate? If so, we clearly cannot 
expect it to be a success. Bnat no; this is 
merely the difference in the information then 
and now. The witnesses do not exactly agree ; 
they differ by one half. 

In my judgment the constitution, congress, 
elections, and civil institutions are all on 
paper; and the actual factis, thata few gallant 
and patriotic men are carrying on a guerrilla 
warfare, hiding in the mountains and forests, 
and attempting to maintain themselves. This 
condition of the revolution calls for and I trast 
has our sympathies; but its rightunder the law 
of nations to a recognition of belligerency is 
quite another thing, for this right depends, 
first, on the existence of a fact which I think 
is clearly wanting; and, however much we may 
desire their success, the dignity of the Govern- 
ment and a decent respect for established prin- 
ciples of international law will not permit us 
to falsify the record and recognize them as 


a Government de facto by a declaration of 
neutrality. 

But, sir, if there was a de facto government 
still we would not be at liberty to pass these 
resolutions, assuming that we mean to abide 
by recognized doctrines of international law ; 
because no occasion exists for any such act. 

I think I have shown clearly that such a 
declaration, avowedly for the parpose of giving 
moral support to the insurrectionary party, 
would be unjustifiable. This would be helping 
one party in the name of neutrality; and for 
myself 1 do not believe in doing that by indi- 
rection which we would not be willing to do 
directly. It would be infinitely more manly 
to declare war against Spain than by an un- 
called for act take part in her quarrel, still 
keeping out of danger. Now, even if the 
republican party in Cuba has all the position 
and power that is claimed for it—is a de facto 
government, and likely to maintain itself as 
such—still it is a power confessedly confined 
to the interior of the island ; it has no sea-port, 
no navy, or merchant marine, no commerce, 
no relations with us or the world at large that 
calls for such a declaration as is proposed ; and 
Iagain call on an American writer on inter- 
national law to inquire our duty and our rights 
in such a case : 

* As to the relation of the foreign State to the con- 
test, if it is solely on land, and the foreign Stato is 
not contiguous, it is dificult to imagino a call for 
tho recognition. If, for instanco, tho United States 
should formally recognize belligerent rights in an 
insurgent community at the center of Europe, with 
no sea-ports, it would require a hardly supposable 
necessity to make it else than a mere demonstration 
ofeoralsupport.” * = + * “Tn acontest 
wholly upon landa contiguous State may be obliged 
to make the decision whether or not to regard it as 
war; but, in practico, this has not been done by a 
general and prospoctive declaration, but by actual 
treatment of cases as they arise,’—Dana’s Wheaton’s 
International Law, sec. 23, p. 35, note. 

Now, this contest, whether great or small, 
whether organized or guerrilla, whether backed 
by a substantial civil organization or simply and 
only a military movement, is still one removed 
from us, confined to the interior of the island, 
without commercial importance, and so re- 
moved from the rest of the world that no com- 
plications can arise making it necessary that 
our neutrality should be proclaimed. They have 
no navy nor commercial marine that by con- 
tact or dealings with our people call fora declar- 
ation of their status; no question of right of 
search calls for the declaration, and, in short, 
the only thing to be accomplished by it would 
be the moral support resulting to the insurgent 
party, and possibly a feeling of exasperation 
on the part of Spain which might lead to difti- 
culues between thisGovernmentand that. In- 
deed, Cuban sympathizers have not been want- 
ing who say that the very object in pressing 
the proposed recognition isa belief thatit would 
necessarily lead to war between this country 
and Spain, and that this war would be largely 
to the advantage of Cuba. I think it likely that 
it would, but do not think that we are so anx- 
ious for a fight as to place ourselves clearly in 
the wrong to obtain one. 

It is apparent, as it seems to me, that the 
resolutions that are proposed by the committee 
ought not to pass, that the Administration is 
doing its entire duty in the premises, and that 
no action on the part of Congress is called for 
or justifiable. Indeed, but for the industry and 
perseverance of the Cuban party in this coun- 
try, I am persuaded that no person would have 
thought of finding any fault with the action of 
the Administration, sustained as it is by the 
previous history and policy of the Government 
and by the recognized principles of law. 

The bill proposed by the minority of the com- 


mittee ought, in my judgment, to commend | 
itself to the favor of the House; its only pur- | 


pose is to supply a defect in our existing neu- 
trality laws, and prevent, at any future time, 
or in any future revolution of an American 


| and I have but little to add. 


| sooner than the legal time. 


colony against European despotism and domi- 
nation, the repetition of such an act as the 
supply of gun-boats or ships of war—equipped 
for service—to the parent country for the pur- 
pose of putting down the revolution. It estab- 
lishes a neutrality in fact and from the begin- 
ning in all such contests, on the part of the 
United States, and it is much to be regretted 
that. the lack of such a statute should have pre- 
vented the Administration from stopping the 
supply of gun-boats to Spain. Gentlemen talk 
of the want ofa foreign policy. As I understand 
it, the policy of the present Administration, 
foreign and domestic, is to administer the lawa, 
not to make them; and the only cause of com- 
plaint against us on the pari of the Cubans is 
from a failure of the law-making and not of the 
executive branch of Government. The Presi- 
dent would have prevented the sailing of- the 
gun-boats, but unfortunately Congress had 
failed to furnish him with the authority; and 
except in this single instance I know of no 
complaint on the part of the Cubans of a lack 
of impartiality on the part of the Administra- 
tion. 

Mr, Speaker, my time has about expired, 
I will say that I 
hope for the success of this revolution. I hope 
that at the next meeting of Congress the revo- 
lution in Cuba will have so far progressed that 
the new republic will be entitled, not merely to 


| a declaration of neutrality, but to a recogni- 


tion of its independence at the hands of this 
Government. I hope that it may triumph; it 
has my warmest sympathies; but, sir, my feel- 
ings must not control my judgment; and the 
question which is presented to me as a mem- 
ber of this House for determination is one of 
fact, not of feeling. It is, do the circumstances 
now existing warrant this declaration? Ihave 
been unable to find from the testimony that 
they do. 


Naturalization—Value of Immigration. 
SPEECH OF HON. O. CLEVELAND, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
Ix TEE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 9, 1870, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1899) to establish a uniform 
System of naturalization, andto regulate proceed- 
ings under the same. 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I did 
not intend to address the House upon this 
bill, as it was well understood on this side 
of the House that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, [Mr. ELDRIDGE, ] from the committee, 
bad prepared a complete answer to all the 
usual arguments in favor of such a measure, 
and a thorough dissection of the shallow pre- 
tenses of the Republican party that elec- 
tions in our large cities have been changed by 
frauds perpetrated by naturalized. citizens, 
who had procured their naturalization papers 
We have heard 
the speech of the gentleman, and his eloquent 
protest against the passage of this infamous bill 
expresses the sentiments of this side of the 
House. He has taken the bill to pieces so 
effectually that I doubt ifit can be got together 
again even by the great legal mind of the gen- 
tleman from New York, [Mr. Davrs,] who has 
been clucking over the bill like a setting hen 
the past two months, and who hes now given 
notice that he will move to recommit it. He 
desires to get it back to his nest again in the 
committee, in order that he may dress it out 


| with new plumage for another exhibition before 


the country of the narrowness, prejudice, and | 


i bigotry of the Republican mind in this House. 


I denounced this bill as infamous; but some 


; men glory in their infamy, and the gentleman 
who introduced this bill gleats over it, glories 


in it, and hawks it about as beggars and chare 
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latans hawk their sores, to arouse the sympa- 
thy of those who are indifferent to. other ap- 
peals. This is a most beggarly appeal for 
assistance to stop the tide of Democracy now 
rising in the city of New York and flowing 
westward ;. but I desire to say to the gentleman 
and to those who sympathize with him, that he 
cannot stop that tide by this nor by any other 
oppressive measure; it is too late, the tide of 
Democracy is rising and it will roll over the 
country, cleansing and purifying it from the 
dark stains of the footprints of the Republican 
party, made in trampling down the rights of 
the people for the last ten years. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a bill that ought to be 
amended in its title if it is to become a law. 
The object of all laws ought to be understood 
by their titles, and there should be no ambig- 
uity or concealmentin the titles to laws passed, 
as this professes to be, for the protection of the 
public, the purity of the ballot, and the safety 
of the nation; and therefore I say the title 
ought to be so amended as to read, ‘‘A bill to 
discourage the citizens of other countries from 
permanently settling in the United States, and 
to obstruct the naturalization of foreigners.’’ 
If I were to depend for information upon the 
remarks of those friendly to the bill I should 
be led to believe that all the corruption at our 
elections and all the wickedness in the coun- 
try comes from the fraudulent naturalization 
of foreigners. But such a proposition is as 
wide of the truth asare the main features of the 
Republican party. If it were true it would 
show that the millions of American citizens 
were outwitted, overreached, and duped by the 
few immigrants landing among us. 

But it is not true, and they know that it is 
not possible that any very extensive frauds 
have ever been committed at elections, except 
in cases where the elections were held under the 
absolute control of the General Government, 
and the frauds connived at by Government 
officials, ag has been the case in the southern 
States ; and it is possible that the cry of fraud 
in the northern cities is raised afresh now in 
order to take attention from the wholesale 
frauds the Administration itself has been per- 
petrating by means of the military power in 
the subjagated States. The real excuse for 
the introduction of this bill is clearly admitted 
by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Warp, ] who does not apply it to any part of 
the country except New York city and vicinity. 
Nor, Mr. Speaker, is it wanted for any other 
portion of the country. Of course it applies 
to all parts, but in and around New York, 
Philadelphia, and a few other places it is ex- 
pected to have its effect; and why is it applied 
to these places only by the gentlemen who 
advocate it? The answer is simple; those 
places have given Democratic majorities, and 
it is found that a great part of the foreign 
population of those places vote the Democratic 
ticket, not fraudulently, as they charge, but 
honestly and from principle. , 

The foreigner comes here to better himself, 
to find a free country, to get out from under 
rigorous laws, laws adopted for the protection 
of the rich against the poor; he flees from 
countries where class legislation oppresses him 
and comes to a country where he supposes all 
men are placed upon an equality before the 
jaw, and where the laws protect the weak 
against the oppression of the strong, where he 
expects to find the poor shielded from the 
possibility of starvation and labor lifted from 
the clutches of overreaching capital. He | 
leaves a country where taxation Is so great 
that the poorer classes are hopelessly poor, and 
where the hand of Government is raised only 
to smite him, and comes to a country where 
he has been told that the great arm of the 
Government will be thrown around him as a 
shield; and what does he find? He finds a 


strife between two great political parties, be- |! 
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tween capital and labor, between bankers, spec- 
ulators, monopolists, great corporations, and 
moneyed institutions on the one hand, and the 
bone and sinew of the country, the producing 
classes, on the other; between craft, tyranny, 
and overreaching power on the one side, and 
freedom, justice, and individual rights upon 
the other; between narrow-minded bigotry and 
a tendency toward aristocracy, with high 
taxes and a Chinese policy in the Republican 
party, and liberal laws, broad and comprehen- 
sive views of the proper functions of govern- 
ment, the true progress of civilization, the 
brotherhood and accountability of nations, and 
the emancipation of labor in the Democratic 
party; between the inert helplessness in for- 
eign affairs of the Republican party, withdraw- 
ing itself, like a turtle when wounded, leaving 
its citizens to take care of themselves, languish 
in foreign prisons, as they are now languishing 
in British dungeons for words spoken in the 
United States, or to be shot down almost 
in sight of our own shores without cause, as 
recently in thestreets of Havana—between that 
party and the rigorous and determined foreign 
policy of the Democratic party, that followed 
and rescued Martin Koszta from the unjust 
demands of Austria, his native country, atter 
he had declared his intention of becoming a 
citizen of the United States, but had returned 
home on a peaceful visit. 

Between these two contending parties the 
foreigner who has sufficient intelligence to 
understand a great and free Government and 
appreciate its value is driven to the Demo- 
cratic party as his home, his shield, and his 
friend; and the Republican party, roused to 
anger, pursues him with a malignant vengeance 
that knows no rest. This bill is but another 
mode of persecution to which they would sub- 
ject him; but I believe it is more than this 
House can stand. I do not believe a bill can 
pass this House requiring such a long and vex- 
atious litigation before a foreigner can be nat- 
uralized. 
` We are not prepared to change the whole 
system of naturalization that has worked so 
well the past seventy years, in fact ever since 
the Democratic party overthrew the old alien 
and sedition laws. ‘The effect of this bill would 
be to complicate the machinery of naturaliza- 
tion, to render it a difficult process, burden- 


some and oppressive, with innumerable delays, | 


trials in court like acriminal, and expenses no 
ordinary workingman could afford. A notice 
is required to be given in court by the foreigner 
who desires to be naturalized, and this notice 
must state so many details, in regard to his past 
history, his person, his present position, and 
his intentions for the future, that he could not 
prepare such an application himself, and after 
the first day spent at court to find out all these 
he must at last resort to a lawyer to draw op 
his application, and the second day from work 
is gone. I speak now of towns in the West, 
where these Immigrants settle, but where no 
court is held, and they have to attend court at a 
distance, as four fifths of them must. If he 
has not kept the run of the time and is a day 
late, if he does not present his application fall 


twenty days before the term of the court, his | 


labor is Jost, and he must wait another six 
months for the next term of the court. 

But suppose he is fortunate enough to get 
his application into the court atthe right time, 
then what? Why, his case is referred to a 
register in bankruptey. What a register in 
bankruptcy has to do with naturalization I 
cannot imagine, unless it be that they fear that 
this bill will bankrupt the Republican party, 
and they want all the evidence before a court 
of bankruptey; but so the bill states ; it must 
a register in bankruptcy to take evidence; 


a great many cases will be pending, the appli- 
cant must dance attendance upon the register’s 


office with his two witnesses, waiting for his 
turn-to come, until one, two, three, five days 
pass away, and the register cannot hear him 
yet, and his witnesses cannot stay any longer; 
he cannot pay them, and he must turn back in 
despair to his work, still a foreigner.in his 
adopted country. He has adopted the country, 
but it hesitates to adopt him. But suppose he 
is successful the first day with the register ; this 
is the third day gone, and he thinks he is now 
over his trouble and he waits for his certificate 
of citizenship. But the register cannot grant 
itafter all the trouble; the applicant is referred 
back to the court which is sitting ten or twenty 
miles away, as the case often is in the West. 
He travels back to the court where the register 
has told him the evidence will be sent, and 
finds himself just where he began. 

But suppose the court is not overcrowded 
with business and takes his case up at once ; 
itis hardly possible that he could be so for- 
tunate; it is more likely that he will be told to 
wait, and after several days or weeks, accord- 
ing to the amount of business before the court, 
it finds time to take up his case, and then a 
defect is found in the evidence, and he is re- 
ferred back to the register for further evidence ; 
(this is likely to be the case if the registers 
know as little about naturalization as they do 
about bankruptcy ;) and he gets his witnesses 
together the second time, and, more successful 
than at first, he gets the evidence all right and 
goes back again to the court to get his certifi- 
cate of citizenship. He is certain now that there 
can be no more delays, but what is his dismay 
to find that the court has adjourned for the 
term, and his turn will come six months hence! 
Six months after he goes again to court, and 
finally receives a certificate that he is a citizen 
of a great country. And all this trouble, ex- 
pense, detention, and discouragement is the 
true intent of the bill—they intend really to 
obstruct naturalization, and the effect will be 
to discourage immigration. 

But there is another and still more oppress- 
ive provision, if a greater oppression can be 
suffered, than those already alluded to. The 
bill places the foreigner for six months after 
he receives his certificate on probation, a state 
of waiting, a citizen of no country. He has 
cast off his own country by a solemn oath, but 
our Government says to him, *‘ Wait six months 
before you can become a citizen,” and in the 
mean time pray of what country is he to bea 
citizen; to what nation does he belong? I 
answer, to none. This bill makes him for six 
months a vagabond on the earth, without a 
national home, with no claims upon auy coun- 
try for protection if his pursuits should lead 
him abroad. What a Mberal policy! What a 
pure, pious, patriotic policy! And this is the 
way white men are to be treated for fear they 
will harm the country. But negroes, they 
belong to a favored race, they can safely be 
trusted to vote by the hundred thousand, 
although they cannot read their own names 
and do not know a constable from a Governor, 
The country is considered safe in their hands; 
they join the Union Leagues and vote the 
Republican ticket; they are valuable citizens, 
to be petted and cared for; butthe foreign white 
man must be kept at arm’s length. 

lf these foreigners would consent to_vote 
the Republican ticket, would join the Union 
Leagues, and march in their political proces- 
sions, would this naturalization bill ever have 
been born? Bynomeans. This billis apun- 
ishment for opinion’s sake. But it will fail; 
this House will never pass this bill; there are 
too many clear-headed Republicans here to 
allow the party to commit so great a blunder, 
If the gentleman from New York [Mr. Davis] 
desires to keep pure the population of the 
country, let him stop Chinese immigration, a 
class of people who demoralize labor and dis- 
grace every locality in which they settle, 
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Their immorality, filthy habits, and objection- 
able lives-every way give ample scope for his 
desire to purify, if that be the object of the 
gentleman: But possibly the gentleman ex- 
pécts to make these Chinese intruders the 
mainstay of the Republican party. Surely 
there are enough of them to behad. Millions 
could be brought over and not be missed from 
that empire, and as the more thinking portion 
of our own people are joining the Democratic 
party their places might be supplied by these 
degraded Chinese, who are now being intro- 
duced into our workshops to supplant and 
drive out all respectable white men. 

The negroes were given the privilege of 
voting inorder that the Republican party might 
maintain its power; and will that privilege be 
kept from the Chinese if by that means the 
party can hold on another term? I say it seri- 
ously and earnestly that there is danger ahead 
from the Chinese on account of the immense 
numbers to be had, and I desire to sound the 
alarm and awake our people in time. The 
influx of Chinese must be stopped or we shall 
become a demoralized nation. I have not 
time to give the reasons in full here, but they 
are numerous and ample, and I hope we shall 
not discover them too late. Iam aware of the 
value of cheap labor to the country, and the 
Chinaman works cheap ; but virtue and decency 
are more valuable than cheap labor, and we 
cannot afford to have the Chinaman among us. 

At North Adams, Massachusetts, seventy- 
five Chinamen have just been employed, in 
place of white men, in a shoe factory. How 
many such cases will occur; and when will it 
stop? We want white population to enrich 
the country, not Mongolians to degrade and 
disgrace it. 

if any member understands so little of the 
true interests, population, growth, wealth, or 
other statistics of the United States as not to 
know what a calamity it would be to stop the tide 
of immigration now flowing overthe country, I 
refer him to the very able report of Frederick 
Kapp, made to the commissioners of emigra- 
tion, of New York, in February of this year. 
The immigration is now at the rate of about 
three hundred thousand souls a year. It was 
interrupted by the war, but is now in full tide 
again, and instead of being something that 
should be discouraged, it is one of the great 
sonrees of our national wealth and power. 
The amount of money actually brought over 
with the immigrants is surprising to those ac- 
customed to ery out against the ‘influx of 
paupers,” as I have heard thoughtless men 
call this inlet of wealth. It is found that the 
average amount of money brought is not less 
than $100 each, and their personal effects 
worth about fifty dollars more, making the 
amount brought into the country about one 
hundred and fifty dollars. But Iwill take the 
cash item alone, and we are now receiving 
about thirty million dollars a year added to the 
national wealth, in gold. 

But there is another and greater wealth than 
thisamount of money, the wealth of population. 
Ín an old country, with the land all occupied, 
population may not be considered a source of 
wealth; it may in some cases be considered a 
calamity to have a population too dense, and, 
in fact, that is now the casein England, and.they 
are discussing the feasibility of shipping out of 
the country to the colonies a million persons— 
`‘ assisted emigration’’ they callit. But toanew 
country like ours, with lands plenty and cheap, 
exhaustless resources still undeveloped, and a 
vast empire of unoccupied territory, popula- 
tion is wealth; and in order to capitalize it, as 
it were, so as to estimate the valueto the coun- 
try of this unnatural increase in the population, 
(for nataral increase is only the increase of 
births over deaths,) we must resort to statis- 
ties; and-Dr. Engel, director of the Prassian 
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statistical bureau at Berlin, has furnished the | 


necessary figures, which, taken in connection 
with the difference in circumstances between 
the two countries, makes it evident that the 
average capital value of the immigrants—men, 
women, and children—may be computed at 
$1,125 each.. Mr. Charles Reemelin, a well- 
known political economist, in an address de- 
livered at Cincinnati May 26, 1869, estimates 
the value to Cincinnati to be $1,500 each. But 
Mr. Kapp estimates it at only $1,125; and Mr. 
Charles L. Brace acknowledged, in a letter to 
the New York Tribune, that the estimate was 
substantially correct. If, then, we take the 
capital value of each immigrant at $1,125 and 
add to it the amount of gold brought over, 
$100, and one half the value Mr. Kapp places 
upon his personal effects, say twenty-five dol- 
lars, we get $1,250 each. Now, the immi- 
gration has been large. Since 1847 no less 
than four million three hundred thousand per- 
sons have arrived, and this multiplied by the 
value of each gives $5,375,000,000—more than 
double the amount of our whole national debt. 

But this is not the whole advantage, even 
viewed from a stand-point of political econ- 
omy. I have before remarked that to a nation 
like ours population is wealth and power; and 
now let us see where we should have been if 
we had passed a bill half a century ago such 
as the gentleman from New York [Mr. Davis] 
is now pushing with indecent haste through 
this House, and foreigners had ceased to come 
among us. For that fifty years the immigration 
has reached five million five hundred thousand 
souls. In the statistics of Mr. Schade, and 
from the tacts accessible and capable of demon- 
stration, if time allowed me, it appears that 
the population of the country to-day, if there 
had been no arrivals from foreign countries 
since 1820, and we had depended solely on the 
excess of births over deaths among our own 
people for an increasein the population, would 
have been but about twenty-five millions, 
whereas it really is over forty millions; and the 
difference is made up by persons of foreign 
extraction. 

Where is the man go prejudiced or so nar- 
row-minded and blind to the best interests of 
the country as to pretend that it has not been 
and is not still, and in fact more now than ever, 
for the best interest of the country to induce 
rather than hinderimmigration? But forthe for- 
eign population among us, or those of foreign 
extraction, we could not have put down the 
rebellion. That war was a war against Ameri- 
cans; for the cotton States contain less foreign 
population than the other States in proportion. 
But for that population which the majority of 
this House so despise we could not to-day carry 
the burden of the national debt. 

Mr. Speaker, rather than do anything to 
discourage immigration I would have the Gov- 
erhment appoint and maintain in Europe judi- 
cious agents to furnish information and encour- 
age the industrial classes of all countries to 
settle among us, to cast their lot with us, enjoy 
our triumphs of civilization, and share our bur- 
dens of Government. But gentlemen on the 
other side can see nothing in the foreigner but 
a man who hangs about the cities in the State 
of New York and votes the Democratic ticket; 
and if we are to believe these gentlemen it is 
a crime in that State to bea foreigner and a 
Democrat. They see nothing of the hundreds 
of thousands of industrious foreigners arriving 
and going quietly to the western country, like 
an army of civilization marching silently in the 
night, and spreading out over the fertile West. 
Forests disappear and villages spring up as if 
by magic; boats ascend the streams, and the 
clear ring of the mill-saw is heard at every 
waterfall; trading stations, school-houses, and 
churches go up with wonderful rapidity; rail- 
roads jump the rivers, cross the plains, plunge 
through mountains, and penetrate the rich fast- 
nesses that else had remained valueless as they 


have been since the world began; the soil that 
for a thousand -years has known only the tread 
of the moccasin is torn open and yields up 
unbounded wealth; the buffalo and the elk 
disappear from the plains, and the bear and 
the moose desert the mountains, as this great 
army, the greatest, grandest army the world 
has ever known, continues to pour in its hun- 
dreds of thousands of determined warriors, and 
its advance guard penetrates further and far- 
ther into an untried, newly-conquered country. 

The great valley of the Mississippi—look at it 
to-day, with its eighteen thousand miles of nav- 
igable rivers, its twenty-two thousand miles of 
railroads, its millions of population, its enorm- 
ous productions, its unknown wealth, and 
consider what this nation would be to-day if 
that vast empire, athousand miles wide, stretch- 
ing from the Alleghanies across to the Rocky 
mountains, and extending from the British 
possessions to the Gulf of Mexico, were to be 
carried back to a sparsely-settled territory. 
And remember that it has been rescued from 
that condition only by the tide of immigration 
that has been flowing over it, giving to this 
country its stronghold of power and great- 
ness in the eyes of other nations. And then 
look at the restless population that now peo- 
ples the mining districts of the Pacific slope. 
I catch the suggestion from some meddlesome 
person that it is a wild and useless population. 
It may be; but it is said that by their fruits 
ye shall know them, and we will judge these by 
that standard. What have they done for this 
country? I answer that they have saved it 
from absolute ruin as a commercial nation. 
In twenty years they have dug out for us 
$1,200,000,000 in gold, and this has enabled 
us to make our exchanges, and brought pros- 
perity to our national industries. Who lifts his 
hand against our foreign population? Let itbe 
stricken down. Whoobstructs or makes difficult 
their transition from citizens of foreign coun- 
tries to citizens of this their adopted country ? 
Let him look out upon what they have accom- 
plished for us and for themselves and blush, if 
there be any shame left in him. 

I know that it has been the custom of those 
who favor this bill to look upon the immigrant 
only as a pestilent fellow = comes here to 
cast a fraudulent vote, and it is high time that 
that view should cease. It is high time we 
estimated the immigrant at his real worth to 
the country and treated him accordingly. Some 
of the States are already turning their attention 
to this subject as one of the principal sources 
of prosperity, and are striving for more of the 
population these gentlemen are so much afraid 
of, But has it ever occurred to the troubled 
souls of these Republican politicians that they 
cannot reach the point they are after by this 
bill; that they cannot prevent the foreigner 
from voting by any of the restrictions here 
made upon the method of becoming citizens 
of the United States? Itis not necessary in 
several of the States to be citizens of the United 
States in order to vote; it is only necessary 
that the voter shall have been a resident of the 
State for one or two years, as the case may be. 

In Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and other 
States they are allowed to vote, after declaring 
their intention to become citizens, by a single 
year’s residence. In Kansas only six months’ 
residence is required, and Minneseta gives the 
vote at once to the foreigner on declaring his 
intention to become a citizen. Has this lib- 
erality damaged those States? By no means. 
It has built them up, peopled them, made them 
great States, and given them a voice in the 
nation. 

It is a favorite doctrine of some that the 
foreigner cannot be trusted to vote, that he 
might damage the country; but that is a great 
mistake. He comes here to live and prosper, 
and not to damage the country. Men do not 
go on board of a ship for the purpose of sink- 
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ing it and themselves with it, but in the hope 
of a safe and prosperous voyage. Families do 
not tear. away from old associations, from their 
native country, from their own settled forms 
of government, from everything that is dear to 
them as a home, and in many cases from the 
very language they are brought up to speak, 
and from ali the customs of life, to embark on 
a perilous voyage for the purpose of ruining 
the country they propose to adoptas their own. 

But, Mr. Speaker, Congress cannot. get con- 
trol of the election of Representatives by means 
of naturalization regulations, nor by any or all 
of the various bills intended to reach that point. 
We have bills to enforce the fifteenth amend- 
ment, and we have other bills that are intended 
to give the General Government control over 
the elections; but the Constitution is plain on 
that point, and it retains the power exclusively 
in the hands of the States, and the States only 
can prescribe the qualifications of voters. The 
Constitution says: ; 

“The Houseof Representatives shall bo composed 
of members chosen every second year by the people 
of the several States, and the electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State Legislature.” 

This leaves the election of members of Con- 
gress plainly to the States, to be managed in 
their own way; but those who vote for them 
must have the same qualifications as those who 
vote for members of the lower branch of the 
State Legislature. And again, for a pres- 
jdential election, it may be held under State 
authority, the rules to be prescribed by the 
States themselves. Congress cannot touch it. 
‘The Constitution says the States shall appoint, 
it does not say they shall elect; and if any 
State or all the States should so decide they 
might appoint by the Legislatures their pres- 
idential electors, and there might not be any 
such special election for President as now. 
Shere need not be an election by the people 
at all for President, and Congress could not 
prevent the States from avoiding such an elec- 
tion. The Constitution says: 

“Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
Legislatures thoreof may direct, a number of elect- 
ors equal to the whole number of Senators and Rep- 
regentatives to which the State may be entitled in 
Congress.” 

But the necessity for Congress to have the 
power to prescribe a uniform rule of natural- 
jzation is plain. The Constitution says : 

“The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges asd immunities of citizens in the several 
States.” 

It will appear by this that if the States could 
each fix a different time for naturalization, the 
citizen of Minnesota could claim the rights of 
citizens of New Jersey, and a foreigner natural- 
ized in Minnesota, as he would be, without 
previous residence, would be ableto move into 
New Jersey and vote in one year, whereas we 
now require foreigners to reside in the country 
five years. To avoid any difficulties between 
the ‘States, the Constitution gives Congress 
power to make a uniform rule for all the States; 
but it was intended that the States only should 
naturalize, and that they should all natnralize 
alike; and it was also intended that the States, 
and not the Government, should prescribe the 
qualifications of voters. 

Tam free to acknowledge that in the older 
States there should be a time, as now, between 
the arrival of the foreigner and his naturaliza- 
tion. He should wait to become somewhat 
familiar with the country and feel certain that 


he is to remain in it permanently; and when | 


he has determined that, I can see no reason 
for keeping him longer waiting, but many rea- 
sons why he should at once assume the respons- 
ibilities and enjoy the privileges of citizenship. 
And I say, in conclusion, that the man who 
obstructs naturalization and discourages theim- 
migration hither of white people, is an enemy 
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to the country. I say to the people of all civil- 
ized nations, ‘‘ Welcome to this great country. 
Come and unite with -us in buildiag up the 
greatest nation the world has ever known—a 
nation that will, in another century, control 
the destinies of civilization and Christianity, 
and become the foremost Power upon the 
earth.” : 


NOTE. 
The bill was laid on the table by the follow- 
ing vote: 
The question was then taken; and it was 
decided in the affirmative—yeas 102, nays 62, 
not voting 66; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allison, Ambler, Archer, 
Asper, åtwood, Axtell, Barry, Beatty, Beck, Bird, 
Booker, Georgo M. Brooks, James Brooks, Bur- 
chard, Burdett, Burr, Calkin, Sidney Ciarke, Cleve- 
land, Coburn, Conger, Conner, Cox, Crobs, Cullom, 
Davis, Degener, Dox, Dyer, Hidridge, Finkelnburg, 
Fitch, Pox, Getz, Gibson, Griswold, Haight, Halde- 
man, Hambleton, Hamill, Harris, Hawkins, Haw- 
ley, Hay, Heflin, Sill, Holman, Johnson, Judd, Kel- 
logs, Kerr, Knott, Lawrence, Lewis, Logan, Mar- 
shall, Mayham, McCormick, MeNecly, Milnes, Eli- 
akim H. Moore, Jesse 11. Moore, Morgan, Morrissey, 
AMungen, Newsham, Niblack, Orth, Packard, Potter, 

andali, Reeves, Rice, Rogers, Sargent, Sawyer, 
Schumaker, Scofield, Lionel A. Sheldon, Shober, 
John A. Smith, Joseph S. Smith, Stevenson, Stiles, 
Strader, Swann, Sweeney, Vaife, Trimble, Tyner, 
Upsoa, Van Auken, William B. Washburn, Welker, 
Wells, Wilkinson, Wugeno M. Wilson, John £., Wil- 
son, Winchester, Wood, and Woodward—102. 

NAYS—Messrs. Ames, Armstrong, Arnell, Ayer, 
Bailey, Banks, Benjamin, Benton, Bingham, Blair, 
Boles, Buck, Buckley, Buflinton, Roderick R. But- 
ler, Cessna, Churchill, Amasa Cobb, Cook, Cowles, 

awes, Dickey, Dixon, Donloy, Ferriss, Garfield, 
Gilfillan, Hale, Hoar, Kelley, Ketcham, Knapp, 
Lafin, Maynard, Mecfarthy, McGrew, McKenzie, 
Mercur, Morphis, Daniel J. Morrell, Myers, Neg- 
ley, O'Neill, Packor, Palmer, Peck, Platt, Porter, 
Prosser, Roots, William J. Smith, Stoughton, Strick- 
land, Tanner, Taylor, ‘Lillman, Townsend, Twichell, 

an Horn, Ward, Whitmore. und Winans—62, 

NOT VOTING— Messrs. Barnum, Beaman, Ben- 
nett, Biggs, Bowen, Boyd, Benjamin F. Butler, 
Cake, William ‘i. Clark, Clinton D. Cobb, Covode, 
Dickinson, Dockery, Duval, Eta, Farnsworth, Ferry, 
Fisher, Hamilton, iays, ioaton, Hoge, Hooper, 
Hotchkiss, Ingersoll, Jenckes, Alexander H., Jones, 
‘Thomas L, Jones, Julian, Kelsey, Lash, Loughridge, 
Lynch, McCrary, MeKee, William Moore, Samuel 
P. Morrill, Paine, Perce, Peters, Pheips, Poland, 
Pomeroy, Ridgway, Sanford, Schenck, Shanks, Por- 
ter Sheldon, Sherrod, Slocum, Worthington C. Smith, 
William Smyth, Starkweatbor, Stevens, Stokes, 
Stone, Strong, Van Tramp, Van Wyck, Voorbeos, 
Wallace, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Wheeler, Wil- 
lard, Williams, and Witcher—oe. 


So the bill was laid on the table. 


But the next day the vote was reconsidered, 
and the bill recommitted to the committee, 
although it was considered practically defeated. 
The following are the proceedings: 

The SPEAKER. Last evening, just prior 
to the adjournment, the bill (H. R. No. 1899) 
to establish a uniform system of naturalization 
and to regulate proceedings‘under the same, 
reported from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
was laid on the table. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Davis] moved to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bil! was laid on the table, 
ard the gentleman from California [Mr. Sar- 
GENT] moved to lay the motion to reconsider 
onthetable. The questionis, ‘‘ Will the House 
lay the motion to reconsider on the table 7”? 

The question was taken ; and upon a division 
there were—ayes 75, noes 64. 

Before the result of the vote was announced, 

Mr. DAVIS called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Davis and 
Mr. Sarcent were appointed. 

The House again divided; and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 71, nocs 82, 

Before the result of the vote was announced, 

My. SARGENT called for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The callofthe roll was commenced, and some 
xesponses had been made, when 

Mr. DAVIS said: I desire to. make a par- 
liamentary inquiry in regard to the efect —— 


Mr. RANDALL... I object to any debate. 

Mr. DAVIS. CanTnot makea parliament- 
ary inquiry ?: Boe í 

The SPEAKER.) 
the roll. 

The question being taken, it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 85, nays 96, not voting 49; 
as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Axtell, Beatty, Beck, Bird, 
Booker, Boyd, James Brooks, Burchard; Burr, Rod- 
erick R. Butler, Calkin, Sidney Clarke, Cleveland, 
Conner, Cox, Crebs, Cullom, Dox, Ela, Eldridge, 
Farnsworth, Pinkeln’burg, Fitch, Fox, Getz, Gibson, 
Griswold, Haldeman, Hamill, Hawkins, Hay, Heflin, 
Holman, Johnson, Judd, Kerr, Knott, Lawrence, 
Lewis, Mayham, McCormick, McNeely, Milnes, Mor- 
gan Morrissey, Mungen, Nibleck, Orth, Packard, 

otter, Randall, Reeves, Rice, Ridgway, Rogers, 
Roots, Sargent, Sawyer, Schumaker, Scofield, Lionel 
A. Sheldon, Shober, John A. Smith, Joseph S. Smith, 
William Smyth, Stevenson, Stiles, Stokes, Stone, 
Strader, Swann, Sweeney, Tae, Trimble, Tyner, 
Upson, Van Auken, Van Trump, Wells, Eugene M, 
Wilson John ‘I. Wilson, Wiuchester, Wood, and 
Woodward—-85. 

NAYS— Messrs. Ambler, Ames, Armstrong, Arnell, 
Atwood, Bailey, Banks, Barry, Beaman, Benjamin, 
Bennett, Benton, Bingham, Blair, Boles, George M. 
Brooks, Buck, Buckley, Buflinton, Benjamin F. But- 
ler, Cessna, Churchill, Amasa Cobb,Clinton L, Cobb, 
Cook, Conger, Cowles, Davis, Dawes, Degener, Dickoy, 
Dixon, Donley, Duval, Forriss, Ferry, Fisher, Gilfil- 
lan, Hale, Hamilton, Harris, Hawley, Mays, Hoar, 
Hotchkiss, Ingersoll, Alexander If. Jones, Kelley, 
Kellogg, Ketcham, Knapp, Laflin, Lash, Loughridge, 
Maynard, McCrary, MeGrew, McKee, Mercur, Blig- 
kim JL. Moore, Jesse H. Moore, Morphis, Daniel J. 
Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, Myers, Negley, O'Neill, 
Packer, Paine, Palmer, Peck, Perce, Pholps. Platt, 
Poland, Pomeroy, Porter, Prossor, Sanford, William 
J. Smith, Starkweather, Stoughton, Strickland, Tan- 
ner, Cavior, Lillinan, Townsend, Lwichell, Van Horn, 
Ward, William B. Washburn, Wheeler, Whitmore, 
Willard, Winans, and Witcher—90, 

NOT VOTING- Messrs. Adams, Allison, Asnor, 
Ayer, Barnum, Biggs, Bowen, Burdett, Cake, Wil- 
liam I. Clark, Coburn, Covode, Dickinson, Doekery, 
Dyer, Garficld, Haight, Hambleton, Heaton, Hill, 
Hoge, Hooper, Jonckes. Thomas L. Jones, Julian, 
Kelsey, Logan, Lynch, Marshall, MeCarthy, McK en- 
zio William Moore, Newsham, Poters, Schenck, 
Shanks, Porter Sheldon, Sherrod, Slocum, Worthing- 
ton C, Smith, Stevens, Stro ng, Van Wyck, Voorhees, 
Wallace, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Welker, Wilkin- 
son, and Williams—49, 


So the motion to lay the motion to recon- 
sider on the table was not agreed to. 


The question recurred upon the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was laid 
on the table. . 

‘The question was then taken on the motion 
te reconsider; and it was decided in the afirm- 
ative—yeas 94, nays 84, not voting 52; as 
follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Ambicr, Armstrong, Arnell, Ayer, 
Bailey, Banks, Barry, Beaman, Benjamin, Bennett, 
Benton, Bingham, Blair, Boles, George M. Brooks, 
Buck, Buckley, Builinton, Benjamin 1. Butler, 
Cessna, Churchill, William T, Clark, Amasa Cobb, 
Clinton L. Cobb, Coburn, Cook, Conger, Cowles, 
Davis, Dawes, Degenor, Dixon, Donley, Duval, For- 
riss, Horry, Fisher, Garficid, Gillulan, Hale, Barris, 
Hawley, liays, Hoar, Hotchkiss, Alexander IL Jones, 
Kelley, Kellogg, Ketcham, knapp, Laflin, Lash, 
Houghridge, Maynard, McCrary, McGrew, McKee, 
Mercur, Sliakim Ii. Muore, Jesse 1. Moore ,Morphis, 
Daniel J. Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, Myers, Neg- 
ley, O'Neill, Packer, Paine, Palmer, Peck, Perce, 
Phelps, Piatt, Poland, Pomeroy, Porter, Prosser, 
Sanford, William J. Smith, Starkweather, Stongh- 
ton, Strickland, ‘Lanner, Taylor, Tilltaan, Townsend, 
Twichell, Van Horm, Ward, William B. Washburn, 
Wheeler, Whitmore, Willard, and Winans—94. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Allison, Archer, Axtell, 
Beatty, Bock, Bird, Booker, Boyd, James Brooks, 
Burchard. Barr, Calkin, Sidney Clarke, Cleveland, 
Conner, Cox, Crebs, Dox, Elridge, Harnssorth, 
Finkelnburg, Fitch. Fox, Getz, Gibson, Griswold, 
Haideman, familton, Hawkins, Hay, Heflin, Hol- 
man, Ingersoll, Johnson, Judd, Kerr, Knott, Law- 
renco, Lewis, Logan, Mayham, McCormick, Me- 
Neely, Milnes, Morgan, Mungen, Newsham, Nib- 
jack, Orth, Packard, Potter, Randall, Reeves, Rice, 
Ridgway, Rogers, Sargent, Sawyer, Schumaker, 
Lionel A. Sheldon, Shober, John A. Smith, Joseph 
S. Smith, Willian Smyth, Stevenson, Stiles, Stokes, 
Stone, Strader, Swann, Sweeney, Tafe, Trimble, 
Tyner, Upson, Van Auken, Van Trump, Wells, John 
i Wilson, Winchester, Witcher, Wood, and Wood- 
| wara—84. E 
|| NOT VOTING—Messrs. Ames, Asper, Atwood, 
|| Barnum, Bigzs, Bowen, Burdett, Roderick R, But- 
l! Jer, Cake, Covode, Cullom, Dickey, Dickinson, Dock- 
ery, Dyer, Ela, Haight, Hambleton, Hamill, Heaton, 
HUH, floze, Hooper, Jenckes, Thomas L. Jones, Ju- 
il lian, Kelsey, Lynch, Marshall, MeCarthy, MeKenzie, 


Not during the call of 
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William Moore, Morrissey, Peters, Roots, Schenck, 
Scofield, Shanks, Porter Sheldon, Sherrod, Slocum, 
Worthington C. Smith, Stevens, Strong, Van Wyck, 
Voorhees, Wallace, CadwaladerC. Washburn, Welker, 
Wilkinson, Williams, and Eugene M. Wilson—52. 


So the motion to reconsider was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The question now recurs 
on the niotion to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. DAVIS. I move to recommit the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to lay the bill 
on the table must be voted on, unless it .be 
withdrawn. : 

Mr. JUDD. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. MeNEBLY. TI renew the motion to lay 
the bill on the table. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. On that motion I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided 
in the negative—yeas 79, nays 91, not voting 
60; as follows: 

YEAS~—Messrs. Adams, Allison, Archer, Asper, 
Axtell, Beck, Bird, Booker, Boyd, James Brooks, 
Burchard. Burr, Calkin, Sidney Clarke, Cleveland, 
Coburn, Conner, Cox, Crebs, Cullom, Dox, Eldridge, 
Farnsworth, Finkelnburg, Fox, Getz, Gibson, Gris- 
wold, Mableman, Hamill, Hawkins, Hay, Heflin, 
Holman, Ingerso!l, Johnson, Judd, Knott, Lawrence, 
Lewis, Marshall, Mayham, MeCormick, McNeely, 
Milnes, Morgan, Mungen, Niblack, Orth, Packard, 
Potter, Randall, Reoves, Rice, Ridgway, Rogers, 
Sargent, Schumaker, Shober, John A. Smith, Joseph 
S. Smith, Stiles, Stokes, Stono, Strader, Swann, 
Sweeney, Tafto, Trimble, Tyner, Upson, Van Auken, 
Van Trump, Wells, Whitmore, Wilkinson, Hugone 
M, Wilson, Winchester, and Wood—79. 

NAYS—Messrs. Ambler, Ames, Armstrong, Arnoll, 
Atwood, Ayor, Bailey, Banks, Barry, Beaman, Ben- 
jamin, Bennett, Benton, Bingham, Doles, George M. 
Brooks, Buck, Buckley, Buflinton, Cessna, Churchill, 
William X. Clark, Amasa Cobb, Clinton L. Cobb, 
Cook, Conger, Cowles, Davis, Dawes, Dickey, Dixon, 

onley, Duval, Ferriss, Ferry, Misher, Gillian, Unle, 
flarris, Howley, Hays, Hoar, Hotchkiss, Alexander 
H, Jones, Kolley, Kotcham, Knapp, Dallin, Lash, 
MeCrary, MeGrew, MeKee, McKenzie, Mercar, Blia- 
kim H. Moore, Jesse IL. Moore, Morphis, Daniel J. 
Morrell, Samuel P, Morrill, Myers, Negley, New- 
sham, O'Neill, Packer, Paine, Pahner, Peck, Perco, 
Phelps, Platt, Poland, Pomeroy, Portor, Prosser, 
Sanford, Wiliam J. Smith, William Smyth, Stark- 
weather, Stoughton, Strickland, ‘Tanner, ‘Laylor, 
Willman, Townsend, Twichell, Van Horn, Ward, 
a Hoa a Washburn, Wheeler, Willard, and 

IANS], 

NOL VOLING — Messrs. Barnum, Beatty, Biggs, 
Blair. Bowen, Burdett, Bonjamin F. Butler, Roderick 
R. Baller, Cake, Covode, Degener, Dickinson, Dock- 

Fitch, Garfield, Haight, Hambleton, 


cry, Dyer, Ila, 
linmilton, Heaton, Hill, Moge, Hooper, Jenckes, 
Keilogg, Kelsey, Kerr, 


popes E Jone Julian. il b ohea Ko 
oguan, LoUghridge, Lynch, Maynard, MeCarth 
William Moore, Morrissey, Peters, Roots, Sawyer, 
Schenck, Scofield, Shanks, Lionel A. Sheldon, Portor 
Sheldon, Sherrod, Slocum, Worthington C. Smith, 
Stevens, Stevenson, Strong, Van Wyck, Voorhees, 
Wallace, Cadwalader G. Washburn, Welker, Wil 
liams, John T. Wilson, Witcher, and Woodward—00. 

So the House refused to lay the bill on the 
table. 


The question then recurred on Mr. Davis’s 
motion, to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 

Mr. ELDRIDGE demanded the yeas and 
nays. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 
19, noes 97; not one fifth voting in the affirm- 
alve. 

Mr, ELDRIDGE demanded tellers on the 
yeas and nays. 

Tellers were not ordered. 

So the yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The bili was recommitted, 

Mr. DAVIS moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was recommitted tothe Commit- 
tec on the Judiciary ; and also moved that the 

uGtion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

On the succeeding Monday a new bill was 
introduced by Mr. Davis, taking into the Uni- 


ted States courts jurisdiction over cases of | 


frandulent voting by any naturalized citizen, 
or voting on fraudulent papers; but no change 
was made in the method of naturalization, 
the House having refused to sanction. any 
Change. 


i 


Income Tax. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN. SCOTT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN tHe Senate OF THE UNITED STATES, 
June 22 and 23, 1870. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 2045) to reduce internal taxes, and for 
other purposes— . 

Mr. SCOTT said: 

Mr. Presipent: At this late day in the ses- 
sion I do not propose to make any extended 
argument on the question involved in this mo- 
tion. It has heretofore to some extent been 
the subject of discussion in the Senate; but 
there are some views of this question to which 
I deem it proper to turn attention for a few 
moments, and I do not propose, as I have 
already said, to occupy much of the time of 
the Senate in doing so. 

The first thing to which I call attention is 
the language of the act imposing the income 
tax, for it is very nearly the same in the bill 
now reported by the Finance Committee that 
it was in the act which has expired. The tax 
is imposed ‘on the gains, profits, and income 
of every person residing in the United States, 
or of any citizen of the United States residing 
abroad, whether derived from any kind of prop- 
erty, rents, interest, dividends, or salaries, or 
from any profession, trade, employment, or 
vocation, carried on in the United States or 
elsewhere, or from any other source whatso- 
ever, a tax of five per cent. on the amount so 
derived over $1,000.” ‘This is now proposed 
to be changed by making it a tax of three per 
cent. on all over $2,000. 

The {irst question presented by this act is 
whether this is or is not adirecttax. Ido not 
propose, as I have already said, to weary the 
Senate with a legal argument upon that ques- 
tion, but to call attention to the decisions which 
have been made upon it, and to the fact that 
those decisions bave been based upon what is 
termed the history of that clause of the Con- 
stitution referring to direct taxation; and I 
shall, instead of making a legal argument, cite 
some historical authorities in opposition to the 
historical authority upon which these judicial 
decisions have been based. 

There have been three cases in which the 
question, what is a direct tax under the Con- 
stitution of the United States? have been 
considered. They are: ‘ Hyltonvs. The United 
States,” reported in 8 Dallas, 171, and decided 
in 1796; the case of * ‘The Pacific Insurance 
Company vs. Soule,’’ reported in 7 Wallace, 
434, and decided in 1868; and the Veazie 
Bank vs. Fenno, reported in 8 Wallace, 538, 
decided in 1869; the. latter two under tho 
income tax law which expired in 1870. 

The first case decided that a tax upon car- 
riages was not a direct tax; the second, that a 
tax upon the business and profits of an insur- 
ance company is not a direct tax; and the 
third, that the tax of ten per cent. upon all 
State banks is not a direct tax. The reason- 
ing and references cited in the opinions in 
these cases would indicate it also as the opin- 
ion of the judges that the words ‘‘ direct taxes” 
used in the Constitution comprehend only 
Capitation taxes and taxes on land, and per- 
haps taxes on personal property by general 
valuation and assessment of the various de- 
scription possessed within the several States. 
This is founded upon the historical authority 
of Judge Patterson, one of the judges of the 


| Supreme Court at the time the case in 8 Dal- 
| las was decided, and a member of the Con- 


vention which formed the Constitution. He 
is quoted in the late cases as to what were 
intended to be the objects of direct taxation. 
I oppose to this authority of Judge Patterson, 


as quoted in these cases, the authority of men ! 


as eminent as he, and as well qualified by their 
participation in the constitutional convention 
and in the State. conventions which adopted 
it to be quoted as historical authority as he. 

In the Virginia convention the authority to 
lay direct taxes was attacked by Patrick Henry 
and those who acted with him as one of the 
most objectionable and vulnerable points in 
the Federal Constitution. They insisted upon 
substituting the requisitions upon the States, 
which had been resorted to under the Confed- 
eration, and Mr. Henry proposed that the Con- 
stitution should beso amended as to authorize 
requisitions first, and then, if not complied 
with, a levy of direct taxes. In the whole dis- 
cussion, and in the proposed amendments, as I 
will hereafter show, no other taxes were thought 
of or spoken of than the two classes—direct 
taxes and the duties, imposts and excises. 
Other indirect taxes than these are nowhere 
mentioned ; but, on the contrary, other direct 
taxes than those on lands and.a capitation tax 
are directly asserted to be authorized, and this, 
too, by the advocates of the Constitution in seck- 
ing to disarm the objections of its opponents 
when attacking the power to levy direct taxes. 

Before quoting them, however, let me sug- 
gest how improbable it is that men so carefal 
of the phraseology used in their work as were 
the members of the constitutional convention 
would have used the term ‘capitation and 
other direct taxes”? if it had been clearly un- 
derstood that direct taxes were to be confined 
to capitation taxes and taxes upon land. Jf 
there were to be but two classes they would 
not have named the oncand used the indefinite 
phrase ‘ other direct taxes ;’’ they would have 
said at once ‘fno capitation or land tax shall 
be laid unless in proportion to the census,” &e. 

I now proceed to show how this subject was 
viewed by those whom we have been accus- 
tomed to call the fathers of the Constitution. 
When the clauses of the Constitution provid- 
ing for raising a national revenue came to be 
considered in the Virginia convention, in the 
whole discussion it was taken for granted thatthe 
gradual establishment of manufactures would 
so diminish the duties received from imports as 
to render necessary a resort to other taxation, 
and direct taxation was the only kind spoken 
of. I now quote, that I may be accurate upon 
this subject, the debates in the Virginia con- 
vention when this matter was before them in 
the light I have already referred to. Ou page 
77 of those debates Mr. Madison makes use 
of these words: 

* Let us consider the most important of these rep- 
robated powers; that of direct taxation is most gon- 
erally objected to. With respect to the exigencies 
of Government there is no question but the moat 
easy mode of providing for them will be adopted, 
When, therefore, direct taxes are not necessary, they 
will not be recurred to. It can be of little advan- 
tage to those in power to raise money in a manner 
oppressive to the people. To consult the conven- 
iences of the people will cost them nothing, and in 
many respects will be advantageous to them. Direct 
taxes will only be recurred to for great purposes.” 

No other allusion is made here to any other 
than direct taxes, the duties, imposts, and 
excises being out of consideration at that time. 
I proceed to page 220 of the same debates, and 
there he uses this language: 

“The gentlemen who favored us with their obser- 
vations on this subject seemed to have reasoned on a 
supposition that the General Government was con- 
fined by the paper on your table to lay general uni- 
form taxes. Is it necessary that there should bea 
tax on any given article throughout the United 
States? It is represented to be oppressive, that 
the States who have slaves and make tobacco should 
pay taxes on these for Federal wants, when other 
States who have them not would escape. Bet does 
the constitution on the table admit of this? On the 
contrary, there is a proportion to be laid on each 
State according to its population. The most proper 
articles will beselected in each State. [fonearticlein 
any Stateshould be deficient it will be laid on another 
article. Our State is secured on this foundation. its 
proportion will be commensurate to its population. 
This is a constitutional scale which isan insuperable 
bar against disproportion, and ought to satisfy all 
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reasonable minds. If the taxes be not uniform, and 
the Representatives of some States contribute to lay 
atax of which they bear no proportion, is not this 
principle reciprocal ?”’ ' 


Icallattention tò the fact that although upon 
the authority of Judge Patterson, as a member 
of the Convention which formed the Constitu- 
tion, it was held that a tax upon carriages was 
not a direct tax, in this debate James Madison 
directly asserts that a tax upon tobacco would 


be a direct tax, and would be apportioned as || 


provided for in the Constitution. 

Now, sir, when you take into consideration 
that this law proposes to lay a tax upon all 
rents, when you take the language of Judge Pat- 
terson in that very case in which he says that 
the product of the land is to be treated as the 
land itself, and when you go further, and bring 
to your recollection the fact that in most of 
the agricultural States the rents of farms are 
paid in kind, I should like to have the distinc- 
tion pointed out between the tax upon tobacco, 
the product of a northern or a southern plant- 
ation, and a tax upon rents which are paid in 
Te or corn or any other prođuction of the 

and. 
_ Ihave said that I am using this asan histor- 
ical authority, not as a legalargument; but the 
opinion, which is made the basis of al} subse- 
quent opinions, in the case in 3 Dallas, goes 
upon the ground that a tax upon carriages is 
not a direct tax, and thut is based upon the 
historical authority of Judge Patterson, and I 
quote against it the authority of James Madison 
in these debates to show that a tax imposed 
on tobacco would bea direct tax, and must 
be apportioned under the Constitution in pro- 
portion to the census. 

On page 185 Mr. Madison reasserts the same 
doctrine, although not exactly in the same lan- 
guage, but quite as strongly: 

“My honorable friend over the way, Mr. Monroe, 
yesterday seemed to conceive, as an insuperable ob- 
jection, that if land were made the particular object 
of taxation, it would be unjust, as it would exon-. 
erate the commercial part of the community; that if 
it were laid on trade, it would be unjust in discharg- 
ing the land-holders; and that any exclusive selec- 
tion would be uncqual and unfair. If the General 
Government were ticd down to one object, I confess 
the objection would have some force in it. Batif 
this be not the case, it can have no weight. Ifit 
should have a general power of taxation, they could 
select the most proper objects, and distribute tho 
taxes in such a manner as that they should fallin a 
duedegree on every memberofthecommunity. They 
will be limited to fix the proportion of each State, 
and they must raise it in the most convenient and 
satisfactory manner to the public.”’ 

I now proceed to quote language which if 
it had been used upon the bench would have 
settled this as law forever; but it can have lit- 
tle less weight when it is remembered that it 
was used in the deliberations of the Virginia 
convention when they were considering the 
adoption of the Constitution and endeavoring 
to remove the objections which were made to 
it. Tread the language of John Marshall in 
the Virginia convention, page 168: 


“It is objected that Congress will not know how 
to lay taxes so as to be easy and convenient for the 
people at large.. Let us pay strict attention to this 
objection. Ifit appearsio be totally without found- 


ation the necessity of levying direct taxes will obyi- | 


ate what gentlemen say, nor will there be any color 
for refusing to grant the power. ‘Ihe objectsot direct 
taxes are well understood; they are but few; what 
arethey? Lands, slaves, stock of all kinds, anda 
few other articles of domestic property. Can you 
believe that ten mon selected from all paris of the 
State, chosen because they know the situation of the 
people, will be unable to determineso as to make the 
tax equal on and convenient for the people at large?” 

There, Mr. President, is an authority in direct 
opposition to the assertion in the case in 3 Dal- 
Jas, that the only direct taxes intended to be 
authorized by the Constitution were the capita- 
tion tax and the tax upon lands, for this lan- 
guage is, “lands, slaves, stock of all kinds, 
and afew other articles of domestic property.” 
In other words, a tax upon land, or a tax upon 
any personal property, would be a direct tax, 
and would have to be apportioned under the 
Constitution. 


George Nicholas, on page 177, makes. use of 
this language: 

“Another argument made use of is, that ours is 
the largest State, and must pay in proportion to 
the other States. How does that appear? The pro- 
portion of taxes is fixed by the number of inhabit- 
ants, and not regulated by the extent of territory or 
fertility of soil, If we be wealthier in proportion 
than the other States, it will fall lighter upon us 
than upon poorer States. They must fix the taxes 
so that the poorest State can pay, and Virginia, being 
richer, will bear it easier.” 


Here, in considering this question of taxa- 
tion, uniformity, equality was evidently in the 
minds of all these men who were deliberating 
upon the adoption of the Constitution, and in 
considering this very clause Mr. Nicholas says 
“they must’ fix the taxes so that the poorest 
State can pay, and Virginia, being richer, will 
bear it easier.’’- And this, too, considering the 
question of taxation as between the direct tax 
and indirect taxes, the only ones authorized by 
the Constitution. 

I proceed further, ou page 178: 


_ ‘Representatives and direct taxes shall beappor- 
tioned among the several States which may be in- 
cluded within this Union, according to their respect- 
ive numbers.’ Hach State will know from its pop- 
ulation its proportion of any general tax. As it was 
justly observed by the gentleman over the way, 
{Governor Randolph,] they cannot possibly exceed 
that proportion; they are limited and restrained 
expressly to it.” à 

‘¢ Any general tax’? is the language here ; 
and in considering a tax of that character the 
language of the Constitution is considered as 
expressly applicable to it. 

now refer the Senate to the opinion of Mr. 
Grayson, on page 206: 

“ Gentlemen were obliged to give up the point with 
respect to general uniform taxes, They have the 
candor to acknowledge that taxes on slaves would 
not affect the eastern States, and that taxes on fish 
or potash would not affect the southern States. 
They are then reduced to this dilemma. In order to 
support this part of the system they are obliged to 
controvert the first maxims of representation, Tho 
best writers on this subject lay it down as a funda- 
mental principle that he who lays atax should bear 
his proportion of paying it. A tax that might with 
propricty be laid and with case collected in Dela- 
ware might be highly improper in Virginia.” 


Governor Pendieton, on page 216, says: 
, d ? y 


“We have hitherto paid more than our share of 
taxes for the support of the Government, &e. But 
by this system we aro to pay our equal ratable share 
only._ Where is the danger of confiding in our Fed- 
eral Representatives? We must choose those in 
whom we can put the greatest confidence. They are 
only to remain two years in office., Will they in that 
time loso all regard for the principles of honor and 
their character, and become abandoned prostitutes 
of our rights? I have no such fear. When power 
is in the hands of my Representatives, I care not 
whether they meet hero or one hundred miles oif, 

“A gentleman [Mr. Monroe] has said that the 
power of direct taxation was unnecessary, because 
the impost and baek lands would be abundantly suf- 
ficient to answer all Federal purposes. If so, what 
are we disputing about? J ask the gentleman who 
made the observation and this committee if they 
believe that Congress will lay direct taxes if the 
other funds are sufficient? It will then remain a 
harmless power upon papcr, and do no injury.” 

I now proceed to make a quotation which 
bears not only upon the character of this as a 
direct tax, but also upon the inequality of the 
tax, and I wish to show the view which was 
taken by the framers of the Constitution, by 
those who were considering its adoption, as to 
the effects of a direct tax, and as to the meas- 
ures which would be justified on the part of 

ze , 
the people if there were to be any other than 
equal and uniform taxation under the Federal 
Constitution. I quote the language of Gov- 
ernor Randolph, pages 94, 95: 

“The difficulty of justly apportioning the taxes 
among the States under the present system has been 
compiained of; the rule of apportionment being the 
yalueof aliandsand improvements within the State, 
the inequality between the rich lands of dames river 
and the barrens of Massachuseits has been thought to 
militate against Virginia. If taxes could be laid 
according to the real value, no inconvenience could 
follow; but from a variety of reasons this value was 
very dificult to be ascertained; and an error in the 
estimation must necessarily have been oppressive to 
a part of the community. Dut in this new constitu- 
tion there is a more just and equitable rule fixed, a 
limitation beyond which they cannot go. Repre- 
sentatives and taxes go hand in hand; according to 


the one will the other be regulated. The number of 
Representatives is determined by the number of 
the inhabitants; they have nothing to do but to lay 
taxes accordingly. I will illustrate it by a familiar 
example. At present, before the people are actually 
numbered, the number of Representatives is sixty- 
five; of this number Virginia has a right to send 
ten; consequently, she will have to pay ten parts 
out of sixty-five partsof any sum that may be neces- 
sary to be raised by Congress. This, sir, is the line. 
Can Congress go beyond the bounds prescribedin the 
Constitution? Has Congress a power to say that she 
shall pay fifteen parts out of sixty-five parts? Were 
they to assume such a power, it would be a usurpa- 
tionso glaring that rebellion would be the immediato 
consequence.’’ 

Now, Mr. President, I feel at liberty to speak 
upon this particular view of the subject, because 
upon comparing the income tax paid by the 
several States I find that, taking the proportion 
of the population of my own State, making it 
at about four millions, we pay, perhaps, our 
fair proportion of the income tax of the United 
States, taking the whole State together. But, 
when I look at other States, I find that the 
State of New York is exactly in the position, 
if not in a worse position, than the one given 
by way of illustration by Governor Randolph, 
in which he says that to impose a tax of that 
character, so as to make a State which would 
be entitled, for instance, to one tenth of the 
representation, to pay one fifth of the taxation, 
would justify rebellion. The State of New 
York—am I right in saying—has five million 
people? 

Mr. CONKLING, Four million six hundred 
thousand. 

Mr. SCOTT. The State of New York, with 
a population of four million six hundred thou- 
sand, very little more than one tenth of the 
population of.the United States, pays thirty- 
one per cent. of the income tax. With thirty- 
one Representatives out of two hundred and 
thirty-three I believe she pays very nearly a 
third of all the income tax of the United States. 
In considering this very question Governor 
Randolph, in the Virginia convention, citing | 
the representation of Virginia at that time in 
Congress, and the proportion that would be 
levied upon her, says that if Congress were to 
undertake to impose any other rule in any gen- 
eral tax that would be imposed upon the Uni- 
ted States it would be a case that would justify 
rebellion. I trast, sir, that no one here will 
advocate rebellion; I willnot. Ltrust that when 
we come to look at this question fairly in the 
Senate the inequality, the injustice, and the 
demoralizing character of this tax will be so 
apparent that the States which are called upon 
to pay the least of it will be the first to come 
up magnanimously and say that they do not 
ask that others shall bear a burden which should 
be equally apportioned. 

Now, Mr. President, I go one step further 
inthjs historicalargument. Having traced the 
legal decisions to an historical basis, I have 
quoted these opinions against it. That the 
light in which I have been viewing it was the 
light in which the people and the convention 
viewed it is further evident from the language 
of all the States which proposed amendments. 
I have already referred to the fact that Patrick 
Henry proposed that requisitions should be 
first made on the States, and after the requisi- 
tions were disregarded, then direct taxation 
might be resorted to. Now, keeping that in 
view, let ns look atthesefacts. Delaware, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Georgia ratified un- 
conditionally. But now torn to the journal 
of the Federal Convention—I will not weary 
the Senate by reading from it, but I refer mem- 
bers to it—andin that journal we find on page 
403 that Massachusetts requests that * Con- 
gress do not Jay direct taxes, but when the 
moneys arising from the impost and excise are 
insuflicient for the public exigencies.” 

I have already called attention to the fact 
| that in all these debates there were but two 
| classes of taxation considered: first, theim- 
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posts, the duties, the excises; and second, the 
direct taxes. There is no allusion in any part 
of these debates to any other indirect tax than 
the imposts, duties, and excises. There were 
only two classes of taxation in the view of the 
Convention which formed the Constitution and 
of the conventions which adopted the Consti- 
tution—directtaxes, which Judge Marshall said 
embraced ‘‘lands, slaves, stock of all kinds, 
anda few other articles of domestic property,” 
and the other the imposts, the duties, and the 
excises. 

Massachusetts gaid this; and South Carolina, 
New Hampshire, Virginia, New York, North 
Carolina, and Rhode Island all proposed and 
asked similar amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States; so that seven States, 
more than a majority of all the States, took 
this view of the constitutional provision. 

Now, Mr. President, having quoted this his- 
torical authority with regard to the question of 
whether this is or is not a direct tax, I now 
come to another view of it. Ifit is nota direct 
tax, it must be an indirect tax; and all the 
authorities from which I have quoted, wherever 
they speak of these two classes of taxes, where 
any particular tax is an indirect tax, apply the 
rule of uniformity. 

In the case of Veazie Bank vs. Fenno, 8 
Wallace, 546, Chief Justice Chase having 
quoted approvingly the statement of Judge 
Patterson in Hylton vs. United States, that 
the words ‘direct taxes,” as used in the Con- 
stitution, comprehended ouly capitation taxes 
and taxes on land, proceeds: | 

“It follows necessarily that tho power to tax with- 
out apportionment extends to allother objects. Taxes 
on other objocts are included under the heads of taxes 
not direct, duties, imposts, and excises, and must bo 
laid aud colleeted by tho rule of uniformity. The tax 
under consideration isatax on bank circulation, and 
may vory well be classed under the head of duties.” 

In Hylton vs. United States. 3 Dallas, 175, 
Judge Chase says: 

“I think an annual tax on carriages for the con- 
veoyance of persons may be considered as within the 
powor granted to Congress to lay duties. Tho term 
duty is the most com prehensive next to the generical 
teem tax, and practically in Great Britain (whence 
we tako our genoral idea of taxes, duties, imposts, 
oxciges, customs, &¢.) embraces taxes on stamps, tolls 
for passage, «en und is not confined to taxes on im- 
portation only”? 

In the same case, page 176, Patterson, J., 
SAYS: 

“For tho term tax is the gonug, and includes, first, 
direct taxes; second, duties, imposts, and excises; 
third, all other classes of an indirect kind, and not 
within any of the elassifications enumorated under 
the preceding heads. Pho queslion occurs, how is 
sneh tax to bo trid uniformly and apportionately ? 
‘he rule of uniformity will apply beeause it is an 
indireet tax, and direct taxes only are to be appor- 
tioned.” 

Here, then, Mr. President, we have the opin- 
ions of the judges in these cases that where the 
tax is not direct, then the rule of apportion- 
ment not applying the rule of uniformity must 
apply. I am aware it will be answered that 
the rule ig uniform in regard to this income 
tax; that is, the same rate is assessed all over 
the United States. But there must not only 
be uniformity in the rate, bat there must be 
uniformity in the mode of assessment and in 
the objects of taxation and in the results. 

I was somewhat surprised to hear the hon- 
orable Senator from Ohio, in the opening of 
this debate, or in the early part of the consid- 
eration of this bill, state that if we dropped the 
personal income tax and continued the tax upon 
corporations the tax on corporations would be 
unconstitutional, Why? If you may tax the 
income which a man’s body and brains make 
cut of his profession, after he has spent most 
of it in maintaining his wife and children, or 
in educating his children at college, if you may 
tax the income of the mechanic, the physician, 
or the lawyer, and leave untaxed the million- 
aire alongside of him who is owning thousands 
of acres of unproductive land, and deducting 
from his other incomes the very taxes that he 


pays on his productive and unproductive land ; 
ifyou may tax the income of the one and leave 
untaxed the income of the other, how is it 
that you cannot drop the tax upon the personal 
income and put it upon the income of corpo- 
rations ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. If my friend will allow 
me, I did not claim that we had the power to 
tax incomes derived from one source and not 
from another. I claimed that whatever tax 
we imposed upon incomes must be imposed 
upon all incomes, whether derived from lands, 
salaries, or professional services, and at the 
same rates. 

Mr. SCOTT. If that be the Senator’s posi- 
tion, that the tax which is imposed upon in- 
comes must be imposed upon all incomes, 
where is the authority for beginning with one 
or two thousand dollars? You must make it 
uniform. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I explained the ground 
of the exemption, which is applicable to all 
citizens and to all sections. That is very 
obvious. 

Mr. SCOTT. I propose to show that it is 
not applicable to all citizens or all sections. 

{The hour for a recess having arrived, the 
honorable Senator gave way at this point. ] 


THURSDAY, June 28, 1870. 


The Senate having resumed the consider- 
ation of the same subject, 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, when inter- 
rupted by the arrival of the hour for a recess 
yesterday [had proceeded so far as to indicate, 
rather than to make, an argument against the 
coustitutionality of the income tax. Passing 
from that, I had taken up the question of the 
uniformity of this income tax, arguing that if 
it were not a direct tax, then, being an indi- 
rect tax, under the constitutional provision it 
should operate with uniformity throughout the 
United States. 

Pursuing that argument, Mr. President, I 
desire now to call attention to the disparity 
that exists in the assessment and payment of 
the income tax in the several States of the 
Union, I do not propose to go over them all ; 
but I have made a brief table for the purpose 
of calling attention to the contrast between the 
percentage of income tax paid by anumber of 
the States and the percentage of real and per- 
sonal estate in those States, as shown by the 
census of 1860, the last data accessible on that 
point. Vor the purpose of doing so I have 
selected several of the eastern States, joining 
with them two of the western States and one 
of the Pacific States. 

I take Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, California, and New 
Jersey, seven States of the Union, and in these 
seven Btates the income tax paid in the year 
1869 was $25,895,597 87, Of that Massachu- 
setts paid eleven and eighteen hundredths per 
cent., New York paid thirty-one and thirty- 
three hundredths per cent., Pennsylvania paid 
eleven and seventy-one hundredths per cent., 
Ohio paid five and ninety-five hundredths per 
cent., Illinois paid six and eighty-four hun- 
dredths per cent., California paid three and 
seventy-nine hundredths per cent., and New 
Jersey paid four and eighty-one hundredths 
per cent.; making in these States seventy-five 
and sixty-one hundredths per cent. of the whole 
income tax paid in the United States. 

The whole amount of income tax paid was 
$34,229,893 82; and passing from the amount 
of income tax thus shown to have been paid; 
and the per centage of each State, I proceed to 
look at the population and at the real and per- 
sonal estate in the same States, and I find that 
they had in them of real and personal estate 
36,816,629,409. ‘Their population was 13,106,- 
852. The total valuation of all the States was 


$16,159,616,000, and the total population 31,- 
i 493,442, Thus we have, in the seven States I 


have selected for the purpose of illustration 
thirty-eight per cent., or about three. eighths 
of the value, and two fifths or about forty per 
cent. of the population. We have it demon- 
strated that thirty-eight per cent. of the value 
and forty per cent. of the population of the 
Union pay seventy-five and sixty-one hun- 
dredths per cent. of the income tax. Thus 
there is no uniformity upon valuation, upon 
population, nor upon representation—the three 
vital elements of taxation in a republican coun- 
try. J append the table: 

Income tax, year ending June 30, 1869, as shown by the 


report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 
1869, pages 227 and 254, 


i Per cent. 
States. Tax of the whole. 

Massachusetts... 11.18 
New York.... 31.33 
Pennsylvania, 11.71 
io.. 5,95 
Illinois. 2,841,573 82 6.84 
California .. 1,299,141 41 8.79 
Now Jorsey.. 1,649,831 62 4.81 
Total inica nA see $25,895,597 87 75.61 


Total income tax in all the States and Territories, 
$34,229,893 32. 

The preliminary roport ofthe eighth census shows 
that the population and real and personal estate in 
those States in 1860 were— 

Real and 


States. personal estate, 7 opulation, 
Massachusetts....... $815, 287,483 
Now York..... 1,813,388, 517 
1,416,501 818 
1,103,898 422 
871,860,282 
207,874,618 385,439 
467,918, 824 672,035 
LOtad...cscsecsseescseerceee rrene $6,816,629,409 13,106,852 
Total valuation in all the States and Territories 
in 1860 WAS... cee ceeees +6$16,159,616,000 
Total population was.. seer aneeeod 423,442 


I wish it to be borne in mind, too, that tak- 
ing the whole internal revenue taxes paid by 
the same States, and they arein the following 
ratio: Massachusetts, six and forty-eight hun- 
dredths per cent.; New York, twenty-four and 
ninety-seven hundredths; Pennsylvania, ten 
and eighty-one hundredths; Ohio, eleven and 
twenty-six hundredths; Illinois, nine and thir- 
teen hundredths; California, three and six- 
teen hundredths ; New Jersey, two and sixty- 
one hundredths; making sixty-eight per cent. 
of all the internal revenue taxes that are paid 
in the United States. This shows its oper- 
ation so far as its uniformity in the States is 
concerned, 

Now let me come to congressional districts. 
I have selected twenty of them. Of these 
twenty districts, two in New York pay $8,832,- 
859 03; two in Pennsylvania pay $1,709,- 
151 28; onein Illinois pays $1,686,602 75; and 
one in Massachusetts, $1,052,788 41. These 
six districts in the United States pay $8,281,- 
431 45, or very nearly one fourth of the whole 
$34,000,000 of income tax. Do taxation and 
representation go together? And yet six dis- 
tricts out of two hndred and thirty-three pay 
very nearly one fourth of this tax. These 
districts are as follows: 
Eighth district of New York 
First district of Tlinois......... 
Thirty-second district of New York 
Third district of Massachusetis. 
First district ‘of Pennsylvania. 
Third district of New York... 
Sixth district of New York. 


$2,457,087 03 
1,686,602 75 
1,375,862 00 
1,052,778 41 

941,215 76 
926,752 46 
899,628 23 
$47,509 02 
767,935 50 
765,563 85 
736,038 84 
646,047 23 
572,623 09 
544,725 00 
483.373 13 
480,037 64 
478,642 91 
456,064 15 
456,004 03 
„= ` 484,285 38 


Fifth district Jersey 


are district of California. 


rd district of Maryland.. 
First district of Missouri... 
First district of Rhode Islan 
Second district of New York. 
Fourth district of Pennsylvai 
Ninth district of New York.. 
Fourteenth district of New Y 


Tot i na nania $17,006, 277 OL 


—_ Se 


1870.] 
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Do not let it be said that these are the east- 
-ern States, because the table to which I have 
referred will demonstrate to any one who will 
examine it that the States which have increased 
most rapidly in population and in valuation 
sinee the census of 1860 have been omitted, 
with perhaps the single exception of California. 

Here are six districts, paying this amount of 
tax, and the whole twenty which I have selected 
pay $17,627,000; six districts paying very nearly 
one fourth and twenty districts paying full one 
half ofall the income tax paid in the United 
States. Is there any uniformity in that? The 
remaining two hundred and fifteen districts pay 
about as much as these twenty, and the dis- 
parity in these districts, as any one who will 
take the troubie to examine the tables in the 
report of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue will find, is so great that they range from 
$100,000 down to $1,000. 

Now, sir, I proceed, after having stated the 
resultin States and districts, to a few illustra- 
tions in regard to individuals; and they are but 
few, but they are such that every man in his 
own neighborhood can point to similar ones. 
They are not with me imaginary cases, and 
I deem it better to call the attention of the 
Senate and the country to this mode of taxa- 
tion than to indulge in quotations from polit- 
ical economists on the effect of this income tax. 
ï might read here from McCulloch and from 
John Stuart Mill, and from all the other emi- 
nent political economists, for the purpose of 
showing their opinions as to the operation of 
an income tax; butthe illustration is far better 
to those who will recognize their originalsin their 
own neighborhoods, who have the taxes to pay 
and who are affected by the principle involved 
in the laws of the country, than the opinions 
of political economists. 

Under the old law the exemption was $1,000. 
The bill before us raises the exemption to 
$2,000, and reduces the rate to three percent. 
But I wish to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the feeling which has been 
excited by the operation of that law cannot be 
allayed by any anodyne administered in the 
shape of a proposed amendment or reduction. 
E propose to look at one or two Gases, which 
anybody can recognize as not imaginary ones, 
under the old law. 

Take a clerk in one of the Departments of 
the Government who has a salary of $2,000 
per year. One thousand dollars is exempt, 
but there his exemption ceases, because when 
his salary is paid to him the income tax is 
deducted from the remaining thousand. Ifhe 
pays two or three hundred dollars a year rent 
for his house, there is no deduction of that or 
of taxes for him. 
‘of him, an owner of real-estate in this city, 
who occupies for his dwelling a property worth 
$40,000, and who has $40,000 at interest. 
‘Phere is a property which in fact is worth to 
the owner $2,400 a year at six per cent. inter- 
est. Six per cent. on his $40,000 loaned 
brings him $2,400 more. Ife has around this 
city a large number of town lots that he has 
purchased for the purpose of speculation, hold- 
ing them until their increase in value wili re- 
alize to him a profit, always holding them, too, 
until, ender the present Jaw, the two years have 
gone around within which he could be required 
to account for the profit made upon them. 

When that man who has this $40,000 of fixed 
capital in his house, $40,000 of fixed capital 
at interest, and perhaps $40,000 more in un- 


productive real estate, comes to pay his income | 


iax what is the result? He pays nothing on 
tho $2,400 a year rent which his house is worth 
to him, and when he comes to put down the 
$2,460 he gets in interest upon the $40,000 of 
money he has loaned or on Government bonds, 
he deducts from that the taxes paid upon the 
$40,000 house in which he lives, he deducts 
frow it the tax upon the $40,000 of unproduc- 


Take now, living alongside į 


tive lots; and thus, by the deduction of his tax- 
ation, he brings his income down below the 
clerk who gets $2,000 a year, and in most 
instances swallows it up altogether. Besides, 
if he has bought his lands on- speculation, and 
given a bond and mortgage for the payment 
and paid interest for the money, believing he 
could pay six per cent. on the money and real- 
ize twelve on the lots in the course of two 
years, he deducts the six per cent. interest he 
has paid out from the income that he gets on 
his own loaned capital. Thus in fact fixed 
capital brings down taxation to nothing, and 
the labor of the body and the brain of the clerk 
is taxed. 

Mr. MORTON. Will the Senator allow me 
to ask him a question? . 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. MORTON. I should like to ask him 
whether his illustration proves that an income 
tax is wrong in principle, or simply that this 
law is not perfect in its character and should be 
corrected so as to embrace the case described? 

Mr. SCOTT. I will say to my friend that 
if a tax can be devised bearing upon property 
so that it is not a direct tax within the terms 
of the Constitution, which would have to be 
apportioned, if you can devise an income tax 
of that kind, then I would say it would not be 
objectionablein principle. But devised as this 
one is, and as you must dovise it to get clear 
of the constitutional provision, you cannot 
make a tax on property in this country that 
will be equitable. This has been apparent in 
all the discussion upon this bill. ‘The Senator 
from Ohio, the chairman of the committee, in 
his discussion of it was so impressed with this 
truth that all through his speech he called it a 
tax on property. { remember I was struck 
with his illustration. He says if the property 
of this country would only pay enough taxes 
to pay the pensions to the widows and orphans 
made by the war he would be satisfied, show- 
ing that in his view of it this tax is adirect tax 
upon property. Thatis my answer to my friend 
from Indiana. If itwere atax upon property, 
then apportionment must necessarily be made 
upon population, 

But, sir, I go to a second illustration. The 
law professes to exempt all incomes under 
$1,000, and this measure professes to exempt 
ail incomes under $2,000, at the same time 
that the law imposes a tax of five per cent. upon 
the interest that shall be paid upon coupons on 
all corporate bonds; upon the dividends de- 
clared by all banks, corporations, canal, rail- 
road, insurance companies, &c.; and Í ask the 
attention of the Senator from Ohio to this 
point, in view of the enunciation which he made 
yesterday that there was no judicial tribunal in 
the land that would sustain the constitutionality 
of this tax, if we would take off the tax on 


the personal incomes and impose it upon the | 


incomes of corporations. 

Now, sir, while the law professes thus to 
exempt $1,000 under the old law, and $2,000 
under this, what is its practical operation? 
The officers of those corporations are bound 
to deduct the tax when they pay the interest 
or dividends, and they have no means of know- 
ing what the income of the recipient is, and 
can make no deductionif they did. It matters 
not whether it is $20,000 or twenty dollars. 
Take now the large number of persons who 
have their annuities in bank stock, in railroad 
bonds, in insurance companics, where they 
have paid to them by the officers of those com- 
panies annually a certain sum secured for their 
support. . 

‘Let me mention a case which is not an ima- 
ginary one. Under this operation of the law 
there is a family which has its whole income 
of $600 in the bends of a corporation in my 
State, the North Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. The State of Pennsylvania, following 
the example of the United States, imposed also 


a tax of five per cent.-upon the interest upon 
coupons in. that State which had been pre- 
viouslyexempt. When that family present their 
coupons at the office of the railroad company 
five per cent. is taken out for the State and five 
per cent. United States tax, making thirty dol- 
lars paid in supportof the national Government 
by that family whose income is only $600. 
Alongside of them reside a family that have 
exactly the same income secured by abond and 
mortgage on real estate for $10,000. They get 
$600 upon that. Of the two families realizing 
exactly the same income, and dependent upon 
those incomes for support, the one pays thirty 
dollars to the Government and the other pays 
notone cent. Call that equality of taxation | 
Call that uniformity oftaxation! What becomes 
of the principle that my friend from Ohio enun- 
ciated yesterday? That I may not do him in- 
justice in calling attention to it, I will read 
from the Globe the report of his speech: 

“The Senator from New York seemed to suggest 
the keeping of an income tax on corporations and 
yet striking out the tax on personal income. In my 
judgment, under the Constitution of the United 
States, wo should have no right to discriminate in 
that way. If that position be true, then wo may 
levy an income tax solely on the income derived 
from United States bonds, or from railroad corpora- 
tions, or any other form of investment, An incume 
tax must be, in tho language of the Constitution, 
general in its character, covering all incomes, from 
whatever source derived, of certain amounts, with 
proper limitations; it must bo coextensive with tho 
subject of income. Tf any other idea should prevail 
it would be in the power of w majority of Congress 
to aim a discriminating tax against the industry of a 
particular section and thus avoid the very founda- 
tion of the Constitution, which requires cqual, just, 
and fair taxes—taxes applying to all alike, Now, to 
levy a tax upon a corporation, or the proceeds of a 
corporation, the ineomo ofa corporation, atagreator 
rate or greater amount than on the income of some 
other business, would be, in my judgment, clearly 
unconstitutional,” 

And yet here are two families, the one bav- 
ing an income from corporate bonds and the 
other having an income from bonds secured on 
real estate ; and thetax is imposed on the one 
and the other is exempt. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If my friend will allow me 
Iwill state that the injustice to which he refers— 
and indeed he cannot state it too strongly—has 
always been opposed and condemned by me. 
There is no reason in the world why an income 
derived from corporations ought not to enter 
into the general return of income, just as we 
now propose to allow the salaries of public 
officers to be. But when this subject of the 
income tax was up in the Senate years ago it 
was deemed so vitally necessary to secure the 
wholeincome derived {rom corporationsdirectly 
from the corporations, that the principle of jus- 
tice which the Senator fairly states was over- 
ridden. And even now I may state, without 
violating any secrecy, that I proposed, and J 
should be glad if the Senate would adopt, a 
suggestion requiring the income of corporations 
to be returned as general income; but the 
objection was made in committee, and no doubt 
will be made here, that it would complicate the 
matter and probably defeat the collection of 
this portion of the income tax. But the ine- 
quality does not go to the rate. No one has 
ever proposed to levya higher rate on incomes 
from corporations than upon personal income. 
The injustice which the Senator now points out 
only applies to the application of the exemp- 
tion and not to the application of the income 
tax proper. 

Mr. SCOTT. Having cntertained those 
views, I am very sorry that tho chairman of 
the Committee on Finance hes not reported 
some measure which would grant the needed 
relief to this very large class of persons who 
do suffer. And I think it will not be much 
gratification to those who‘are compelled to 
pay this tax to be told that there is nota dif: 
ference in the rate, when they feel that the 
difference between them in the rate which is 
| imposed on them and others is just the differ- 
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ence between five per cent. and nothing. That 
is the difference between the rate which is paid 
by these persons in the same class. I shall 
have an amendment to offer which I hope will 
remedy this injustice, if this tax is to be con- 
tinued; but only in that contingency shall I 
offer it. ; 

Now, sir, in this connection I wish to read 
all.that the Senator from Ohio said on that 
subject. He was interrupted by the Senator 
from Oregon, and replied in the following lan- 
guage: 

“Mr. Cornett. You exempt $1,000 of income. 

“Mr, Sherman. Certainly; but we exempt $1,000 
derived frora all incomes. If the idea is that you 
can gild over this dose by repealing the tax on per- 
sonal income, leaving the tax on the income from 
bonds of railroad or other companies and incomes 
from corporation stocks, Senators may as well aban- 
don the idea; it could not bo entertained in any 
Judicial tribunal in the United States.” 

Well, sir, if that doctrine be true, then the 
discrimination to which I have called atten- 
tion is just as fatal to this law as the discrim- 
ination to which his attention was called by 
the Senator from New York. But, sir, on this 
point it is alleged that this tax operates upon 
the rich and not upon the poor; that it is a 
tux paid by corporations. Ít is not a tax paid 
by corporations; and even if it were, I always 
distrust that it is not solid ground upon which 
any legislator is standing when I hear him jus- 
tify any measure by an appeal either to the 
rich or to the poor, arraying them against each 
other. Tt always brings to my mind that favor- 
ite saying of Mirabeat, ‘that the’ Capitol is 
near to the Turpeian roek; and L always 
think when we begin to look upon the effect 
of our legislation upon rich or upon poor, that 
we would be better employed in looking at the 
right, the justice of the principle embodied in 
our legislation. 

The safety of the poor man in this Govern: 
ment is the justice of the principle embodied 
in all measures of legislation. If you may dis- 
eriminate for him you may discriminate against 
bim; and perhaps it will not be long, if we go 
on atthis rate, basing our legislation upon the 
ground that we intend to impose the burdens 
of the Government upon the rich and exempt 
the poor from them, until some man may be 
found bold enough to claim that that doctrine 
shall be curried to its logical consequences, 
and that if the rich pay all the taxes taxation 
aud representation shall go together. Is there 
any man here willing to advance that doctrine 
uow? And yet the poor man who is appealed 
to for the purpose of imposing this tax upon 
others because they are rich, bad better look 
to the ground upon which that principle of 
taxation shall be established. Wo had better 
trust to his intelligence and sense of justice 
and do right, than fear that his indignation 
over 2 just measure may be swelled into a 
Tarpeian rock, from which the occupants of the 
Capitol may be thrown. 

Now, sir, to show that this tax does not 
operate upon the rich altogether, I wish to 

_ read a letter that I have received. 1 do not 
believe in citing letters anonymously, and I 
therefore give the name of the gentleman, 
Peter Walker, He resides in Philadelphia, 
and is well known to me as a gentleman of 
character, connected with one of the religious 
publication houses of that city. Ie is a benev- 
olent gentleman who gives a great deal of his 
time in attending to the business of those who 
ure too poor to employ agents to attend to it; 
and Ido not know that I can place this subject 
in a better light than by reading his whole 
letter. T send it to the desk and ask the Clerk 
to read it. 

The Chief Clerk, read the following letter: 

343 SOUT FIFTEENTH STRERT, 
PHILADELPAJA, January 15, 1870. 
Dean Sir: Asthe internal revenue lawswill prob- 
ably soon engage the attention of Congress, permit 
me to call your attention to the tax on dividends. 
itis a tax on imecomé, but while its payment is cred- 


ł 
i 
l 


ited to the rich man it is irremediably taken from 
the invested means of the industrious poor, Ihave 
for many years collected dividends for afew people 
unaceustomed to do business for themselves; and 
will state their case, and every one will see that 
there are thousands in the same circumstances: 

. R. Anaged widow, family all married, lives by 
passing from the house of one child to another as 
they are willing to entertain her. A son-in-law left 
her an annuity of seventy dollars a year in good 
stock to provide her with clothing, &c. Out of this 
$3 50 is retained by the United States tax. 

2. A widow, with one daughter aged fifteen. 
Sole income from bonds and stocks $240 a year, Out 
of this twelve collars is retained as United States 


ax. 

3. E. An aged lady, all her property invested in 
railroad bonds, receives in yearly interest $560, but 
out of this twenty-eight dollars is retained as United 
States tax. 

4, J. Aninfirm lady; property invested in stocks 
and bonds; annual income $600, but out of this there 
is retained by tho United States thirty dollars. 

The evil does not rest here. Lhe State of Penn- 
sylvania, instead of passing by an article on which 
tho United States has levied as much as it would 
bear, has followed its example and placed an equal 
amount of tax on the same dividends. ‘Ten per cent. 
is now taken from the income of people who are 
only able to sustain life, and some of whom are sup- 
ported mainly by the charity of others. Ifthe United 

tates wonld abolish the tax on “dividends Penn- 
sylvania would again, it is probable, follow her 
example. 

This tax does not act injuriously oninterest alone. 
The principal of all these investments isnow twenty 
per cent. lower in value than when I began to col- 
leet for them. : 

The manner of collecting this tax hides ils rapa- 
city, Itis called a tax on dividends; it is retained 
by the companios who are wealthy and managed by 
wealthy mon. Tho persons from whom it is retained 


nro in gencral never seen; tiey are widows, orphan | 


children, persons who are incapacitated by age or 
infirmity from employing theircapital in active busi- 
ness operations, but who, by such investments, are 
enabled to sustain themselves without being a bur- 
den to tho community. Brom the sams E see upon 
the books of the corporations I visit I feel conscious 
that these are the people who pay the tax on divi- 
dends, and I pray you, my dear sir, to exert your 
influence for their relicf, and by doing so you will 
mueh gratify 
Your obedient servant, 


PETER WALKER. 
Hon. Joux Scorr, Senator sor Pennsylvania. 


Mr. SCOTT. Now, Mr. President, this is 


one class of fixed incomes which the law pro- | 


fesses to exempt, and which in reality are 
taxed more severely than any other class. It 
is a remarkable fact that the number of per- 
sons who pay this income tax is ostentatiously 
paraded as a reason why it should be con- 
tinued, because there are so few payit. Iwish 
it tobe bornein mind thatthe numberembraced 
in the class to which that correspondent refers 
are not included in the two hundred and sev- 


enty thousand who paid income tax in 1869. | 


That is only the number who paid the assessed 
income tax. The taxes collected by corpora 
tions are given in the gross, and therefore the 
aggregate number of the small stockholders 
who pay in the wayto which Mr. Walker refers 
are not included in the number at all; and I 
am assured by those conversant with the insti- 
tutions of this character in the large cities that 
the number of poor with an income under 
$1,000 who pay the income tax in this form 
actually exceeds the number of the rich who 
are paraded as paying the tax. So that, if it 


comes down to numbers, there are more poor | 


people paying the tax upon incomes under 


31,000 than there are rich men paying the tax | 


on incomes over $1,000. Their contributions 
do not amount toas much, butin number they 
are more. If their names were published the 
foeling of hostility to this tax might be better 
understood. 

Now, sir, I proceed further. it is alleged 
that this is a tax upon profits, upon realized 
value. ‘This is the statement of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. The statement 


| of the Special Commissioner is thatitis a tax 


upon profits. Sir, it is neither. It reaches 
the poor, toiling country clergyman, who js liv- 
ing on perhaps $1,500 a year, or $2,000, who 
is endeavoring to educate ason at college, who 
perhaps has to pay alarge portion of his salary 
for the medical attendance of his family. ft 


reaches the preacher; it reaches the teacher; 
it reaches the mechanic, (for there are hundreds 
of them with salaries over $1,000 a year,) and 
ig a tax upon industry, a tax upon toil; and 
more than that, if you look at it in its opera- 
tions, it is really a tax upon the number of 
children that a man has. He is actually taxed 
upon the number of his children, because the 
form which is put in his hand for the purpose 
of returning his income, as I shall show when 
I come to discuss it, compels him to put into the 
return of his income any salary that is made 
by his minor children; and yet the man who 
simply maintains a wife without children, or a 
wife and one child, has the same exemption 
with the mau who has a wife and ten children ; 
and that, too, whether he is living in the city 
of New York or Washington, where $1,000 
will not go as far in maintaining them as $500 
willin the State of Ohio or Indiana. Jn these 
instances you put yourtax upon men who have 
expended all their income, and at the end of 
the year have nothing left. They have ex- 
pended their income in the necessary mainte- 
nance and education of their families, and then 
you come at the end of the year asking them 
for a tax on realized wealth. Sir, itis a sar- 
casm; and no wonder that the iron has entered 
deeply into the hearts of those classes who feel 
that they have been oppressed by this income 
tax. 

Mr. President, this tax is onerous, it ig bur- 
| deusome, it is demoralizing, Juet us look atit. 
In this great and growing country it ought to be 
i increwsing very rapidly. What are the facts? 
Tn 1866, when there wasan exemption of $600, 
there was collected $60,894,135 85. Jn 1867, 
| with an exemption of $1,000, there was col- 
lected $57,040,640 67. In 1868, with an ex- 
emption of $1,000, it fell to $82,027,610 78. 
In 1869, with the same exemption aad jin- 


| creased efficiency in collection, there was col- 


| 

| lected $34,239,893 38. In 1866 it was paid by 
| 460,170 persons; in 1867, by 259,885 persons ; 
in 1868, by abouttwo hundred and forty thou- 
sand persons; and in 1869, I believe, by two 
hundred and seventy one thousand persons. If 
you add the class that £ have referred to it will 
probably double the number. 

But, sir, the number itself is the very best 
evidence of the demoralizing character and 
‘tendency of the tax. ‘Take up the return of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and 
you will find that a tax of twenty dollars and 
under was paid by one hundred and seven 
thousand uine handred and sixty-seven per- 
sons. ‘Lhatis on an income of $1,400, and less. 
| Does any sanc man believe, can he sit down 
i and look at this country, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacifc and from Maine to Florida, and 
say that there are only one hundred and seven 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-seven per- 
sons in the United States who enjoy an income 
not exceeding $1,400? The very statement 
itself is the best evidence of the demoralizing 
tendency of the tax. Every man sets himself 
to work to cipher himself out poor, and when 
he sets out with that determination he gen- 
erally accomplishes the result. 

But, sir, the excessive rate of the tax in our 
country is calculated to make it more demoral- 
i izing. The rate is five per cent. Let me call 
attention to that fora few moments. The Year 
Book of 1869 estimates the British income tax 
at £6,900,000, equal to $34,450,000. Our in- 
| come tax for 1869, I have already stated, was 
$34,671,791. In his annual report Commis- 
sioner Wells estimates the real and personal 
; estate of Great Britain, in 1868 and 1869, at 
i $80,000,000,000; in the United States at 
| $23,400,000,000. He estimates the annual 

product of Great Britain at $4,070,000,000 
gross and $2,750,000,000 net. ‘This would give 
$1,000 of principal and $134 of gross prodnci 
to each person inthe British popuiation of 
| 30,380,000; while, taking ihe gross product as 
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estimated by him in the United States, it gives 
$600 in currency to each one of our estimated 
population of thirty-nine millions, And yet, 
here comes the point: with that average of 
$600, gross product, to every person in our 
country in currency, our people pay as much 
income tax on $23,000,000,000 as Great Brit- 
ain does on $30,000,000,000, and we do not 
include, as she does, the house rate of one and 
two thirds per cent.; so that our tax is beyond 
all proportion excessive over that. of Great 
Britain. 

Now, sir, what is the effect of this excessive 
taxation? Let us look at the country that is 
referred to in illustration and in vindication of 
this income tax. Isend to the Clerk a state- 
ment which I have clipped from a reliable 
paper, giving the result of the income return 
of England for the, year 1868-69, and giving 
the remarkable percentage of actual fraud 
which is developed by an examination of those 
returns. J ask the Clerk to read the short 
extract which I send to the desk. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


“fhe income returns of England have just beon 
submitted to Parliament for the year ending March 
81, 1869. ‘he revenue of the Government from 
incomes during the year ending March 31, 1868, 
amounted to £6, 184,165, aboutthirty-one million dol- 
jars, or $10,500,000 less than the revenue derived from 
the same source by the United States in 1868, In- 
eluded in the income return of England were the 
assessments on ‘bouses’ in the fiscal year 1866-67, 
amounting to £1,384,000. ‘he exempted incomes in 
1866-67 reached £18,572,000, on. which the tax, at 
fourpence on the pound, or one and two thirds per 
cont, would have amounted to £226,109, Concern- 
ing frauds upon the revénue the report says that 
out of tivo hundred cases inquired into it was found 
that ‘in cighty cases the revenue had been defraud- 
ed forty per cent. ‘Tho aggregate of the taxable 
incomes returned by the parties themselyes was 
£73,622, and the amount ultimately found. to be 
correct was £171,370, being in excess of the returns 
by £97,728, or about one hundred and thirty per 
cent. 

“The report also says: ‘These deficiencies are not 
confined to any particular class, trade, or profession ; 
we find it among legal practitioners, we find it in 
every variety of trade, and we find itin great public 
companies, and in frus whose business is almost a 
national concern, from its magnitude and world-wide 
reputation. We see no reason to distrust this esti- 
mate, that forty per cent. of the persons assessed had 
understated their incomes, and that a true return 
would give an addition of one hundred and thirty 
percent. We beg leave to call attention to the fol- 
lowing extract from a long list of defective returns 
mon publie companies and large joint stock associa- 
ions: 


No. Return, Assessments. 
. £2,000 £39,509 
9,000 83,000 
. 55,000 81,000 
23,284 45,984 
2,000 12,699 
16,250 24,492 
1,600 12,000 
5,000 30,000 
G, 89,300 52,000 
10. 14,674 55,000 
1 140,465 185,539 
i No return. 63,940 


“The real significance of the subtraction of such a 
largesum’? * * * ® ‘ishestbroughthome 
to us when we remember that the exemption of one 
man means tho extra taxation of another.’ ”? 

Mr. SCOTT. The purport of ali those enorm- 
ons frauds which are exposed by those re- 
turns is summed up in that sentence, that the 
significance of them consists in the fact that 
the honest men of the country pay the tax of 
the dishonest, of those who refuse to return 
their income, or evade the tax by fraud. Any 
one who will sit down and look at the inter- 
rogatories which are propounded in the forms 
in which our citizens are required to make their 
returns of income tax, will not wonder that 

yore ig an effort to evade it, and a feeling of 
ut restiveness under this administration of 
setax law, Aftera man bas made out his 
hole returns, afier he has gone over his books, 
he bas kept any, or conjured up bis brain, if 
he hag not, to make an estimate, after he has 
gone and counted his spoons and everything 
else of that character that he is required to-do 
in order to make a return under this income 


i 


tax law as it is administered, then this is the 
instruction to the assessor: 


‘Assessors should require answers to be written oppo- 
site each of these questions: i 
‘Had your wife any income last year? 
Did any minor child of yours receive any salary 
last year?” 


Showing, as I have said, that that is to be 
embraced in the income return with no credit 
for his maintenance. 


‘‘ {fave you included in this return the income of 
your wife, and salary received by minor children?” 


Implying that the tax-payer has these in- 
comes and has concealed them. Virst you ask 
him whether he had any income, and then if 
his wife had any income, and whether he had 
included that, and then going on as follows: 


“ Have you any stocks, and what are they? 

H Have you bought or sold stocks or other prop- 
erty? 

“ Havo you any United States securities ? 

“Yave you given or transferred to any child or 
children of yours, or to any other person or persons, 
the income, gains, or profits, or any part of the in- 
come, gains, or profits arising during the year 1889 
from stocks, bonds, or other securities, or from any 
source whatever? | i 

“Ts such income included in the foregoing return? 

“ave you transferred any stocks, bonds, or other 
securities, or any other property, or the interest or 
other gains or profits arising therefrom during the 
year 1869 for the purpose of diminishing your own 
taxable income, andif so when and to whom? 


“Have you kept any book account? H 


“Ys your income estimated, or taken from your j 
books? i 7 

* Have any of the deductions claimed in your ro- 
turn already been taken out of theamount reported 
as profits? A , f 

“Did you estimate any portion of your 
making your return for previous years ? 

“Was any portion treated as worth 
sinco paid, have you included it in this return 


The administration of the law is based on 
the assumption that every man who is called 
upon to pay this tax is dishouest, ‘This form 
has been sent out giving every man who reads | 
it notice that he is suspected, and that notice 
coming from the Department will produce its 
legitimate results, and it has done it. Sir, I 
say to-day that this nation can better afford to 
do away with the thirty-four millions of money 
realized out of the income tax than it can to 
gow the seeds of Gemoralization among its 
people and sap that virtue which is the life of 
the Government itself. It is better economy 
to so administer our laws as to encourge virtue 
and uprightness rather than to lead the people 
into temptation. There is more wisdom in that 
prayer, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation,” than 
there is in the whole income tax law from be- | 
ginning to end. It is not founded on that 
prayer at all. ADA ; 

Now, Mr. President, this being the practical 
operations of the income tax law, it is no 
wonder that political economists have come 
to the conclusion that they have in relation to 
it, John Stuart Mill, in his Principles of 
Political Economy, page 500, says: 

“The tax, therefore, on, whatever, principles of 


equity it may be imposed, is in practice unequal in 
heaviest on the most 


one of the worst ways, falling 
conscientious. 

“It is to be feared, therefore, 
which belongs to the principle of an income tax 
cannot be made to attach to itin practice, and that 
this tax, walle apparently the most just of all modes 
of raising a revenue, is in, eifect more unjust than 
many others which are prima facie more objection- 
abic. This consideration would lead usto concur in 
the opinion which, until oflate, has usually prevailed, 
that direct taxes on income should be reserved as an 
extraordinary resource for great national emergen- 
cies, ia which the necessity of a large additional rov- 
enue overrules all objections.” 

Again, speaking of a graduated tax, similar 
to the income tax, he says: 

“Fhe objection to a graduated property tax ap plies | 
in an aggravated degree to the proposition of an 
exclusive tax on what is called ‘realized property; 
that is, property not forming a part of any capital 
engaged in business, or rather in business under the 
superintendence of the owner, as land, the public 
funds, money lent on mortgage, and shares (I pre- | 


sume) in joint stock companies. Except the proposal 


profits in 


less, and, if | 
93 


that tho fairness 


| this law is of doubtful constitutionality. 


of applying a sponge to the national debt, no such 
palpable violation of common honesty. has found 


sufficient support in this country during the present 
eneration to be regarded as within the domain of 
iscussion. It-has not the palliation of a graduated 
property tax, thatof laying the burden on those best 
able to bear it; for ‘realized property’ includes the 
far larger portion of the provision made for those 
who are unable to work, and consists in great part 
of extremely small fractions. Ican hardly conceive 
a moro shameless pretension than that the major 
part of the property of the country, that of mer- 
chants, manufacturers, farmers, and shop-keepers, 
should bo exempted from its share of taxation; that 
these classes should only begin to pay their propor- 
tion after retiring from business, and if they never 
retire should bo excused from it altogether. 

But even this does not give an adequate idea of 
the injustice of the proposition. The burden thus 
exclusively thrown on the owners of the smaller 
portion of the wealth of the community would not 
oven be a burden on that class of persons in por- 
petual succession, but would fall exclusively on those 
who happened to compose it when the tax was laid 
on. As land and thoso particular securities would 
thenceforth yicld a smaller net income relatively to 
the general interest of capital and to the profits of 
trade, the balance would rectify itself by a perma- 
nent depreciation of tbose kindsof property. Future 
buyers would acquire land and securities at areduc- 
tion of prico equivalent to the peculiar tax, which 
tax they would, therefore, escape from paying: while 
the original possessors would remain burdened with 
iteven after parting with the property, since they 
would have sold their land or securities at a loss of 
value equivalent to the fce-simple of the tax. Itsim- 
position would thus be tantamount to the confiscation 
for public uses of a percentage of their property 
equal to the percentago laid on their income by the 
tax. ‘Chat sach aproposition should find any favor 
is a striking instance of the want of conscience in 
matters of taxation, resulting from the absence of 
any fixed principles in the public mind and of any 
indication of a sense of justice on the subject in the 
gencral conduct ofGovernments. Should the scheme 
ever enlist. a large party in its support the fact would 


indicate a laxity of pecuniary integrity in national 
rfiairs scarcely inferior 


to American repudiation.’” 

Thus much for the opinion of an English 
political economist, which, however, I do not 
value as muchas I do the experience of the 
men who have suffered under the administra- 
tion of this law. : 

Now, sir, I have endeavored to show that 
I 
have endeavored to show that it isnot uniform 


| in its operation either on the population, on 


valuation, or on representation. I bave under- 
taken to show its demoralizing effect; that it 
is excessive; that it is impolitie; that it is un- 
wise. All these results have been borne bythe 
people almost without a murmur, because they 
looked forward to the day of deliverance. 

‘The Senator from Ohio took occasion to 
remark that there was no contract in the 
law whieh bound Congress. Of course there 
was no contract in the law which prevents 
this Congress from exercising its power. Tt 
is not a question of power. Taxation is an 
attribute of sovereignty. We could not part 
with it if we would. We could not even fora 
consideration, as it has been decided in some 
of the States, part with the general power of 
taxation ; and if there had been incorporated 
into that law a provision that parted with our 
power of ever reimposing the tax, of course it 
would not have been binding. But, sir, remem- 
bering that taxation is an attribute of sover- 
eignty, is there any other law on the statute- 
book of this country, or in any other country 
exercising this eminent attribate of sover- 
eignty, which contains in it an apology for the 
exercise, and a promise not so to exercise it 
again ? 

The authors of this law knew that it was a 
war tax; and when they said it was a war tax 
they meant a tax necessary to enable us to go 
on with the war, not a tax to be continued 
after we got through with the war. ‘That was 
the sense in which it was a war tax ; and in the 
law twice repeated is the hope held out to the 
people, ‘‘ Pay this tax until 1870, and you shall 
pay it no longer.” Now, sir, I am sorry to say 
it, but I must in candor say, that the Govern- 
ment committed a great indiscretion in vio- 
lating that promise, and in doing it in such a 
way as, upon the doctrine of the Senator from 
Ohio, was a clear violation of the Constitution. 
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The personal income tax expired beyond all 
question in 1870. The only question: that could 
be made—and there was none in that worth 
making—was, whether the special tax upon 
dividends and upon interest continued after 
1870; and if that were trne, then the contin- 
uance of that tax, according to the authority 
of the Senator from Ohio, was unconstitu- 
tional. But with that very grave doubt resting 
upon it, notwithstanding the promise to the 
people that the income tax should cease in 
1870, the Government has gone on and has 
eollected the tax upon salaries and dividends, 
and are now in the courts awaiting adjudica- 
tion on the question whether they had a right 
to do so or not. 

Mr. CONKLING. You mean the execu 
tive department, 

Mr. SCOTT. I wean, of course, that part 
of the Government intrusted with the admin- 
istration of the law. They did it honestly, I 
have no doubt. ‘They felt that there was a 
necessity for revenue, and they desired to go 
on with it. But it would have been better for 
the Government if that law had been kept 
literally with the people, and the question of | 
its continuance had been left to be settled by | 
the popular voice. 

Now, sir, these features of the law to which 
I have called attention have made the people 
restive. There is another, to which I merely 
advert, namely, the clear violation of the Con- 
stitution in not exempting the salaries of 
United States judges and the President of the 
United States. The Constitution provides that 
their salaries shall not be diminished during 
their continuance in offiee. If we can tax 
them five per cent. we can tax them twenty, 
and thus take away their salaries and destroy 
the independence of the judiciary. AH this is 
being violated, The judiciary, to their honor 
be it said, have nover sent up a case to be 
tried. ‘lhe people have paid this tax, and now 
that the promised day of deliverance has come 
they domand fulfillment of that promise. 

Has there been a petition prosented—if so, 
Uhave not hoard it—for the reimposition of the 
income tax? I have heard many of them pre- 
sented against its reimposition, I have pre- 
sented many of them myself, though I do not 
know why it is that the reports of the Asso- 
ciated Press, as a general rule, do not contain 
the presentation of these petitions, especially 
when they come from Philadelphia. 1 do not 
know why that is; but I have presented many 
of them; and from the rural counties of my 
Commonwealth 1 have received very many 
letters, all asking me that this tax shall be re- 
moved, while L have not received one for its 
reimposition. This, then, is the demand of 
the people. 

T had intended to say something about it not 
being necessary to reimpose the tax; but this 
bill will bring that question up in other aspects, 
and I refrain from trespassing further on the 
time of the Senate. 

Mr, President, I have made these remarks, 
not for the purpose of occupying any space in 
the Congressional Globe, but because in hon- 
esty and in conscience I believe that this Gov- 
ernment cannot afford to reimpose this income 
tax. We must keep faith with the people. 
‘They expect us to keep faith with them; and 
it is a gratifying fact to know that we can keep 
faith with them, and still keep on paying at 
least $50,000,000 a year of the national debt 
without this income tax. I know that the tax- 
gatherer, and it has always been so from the 
day when the Saviour wag reproached for sit- 
ting down with publicans and sinners—the 
tax-gatherer has never been welcome. 

But, sir, there are numerous forms of taxes 
which will be uniform, which will be equal, 
which will bear on property; and again I say 
that I protest against any system of taxation 


which is at war with that principle we have 
been taught to revere as the foundation-stone 
upon which this Republic was built—that taxa- 
tion and representation should go together, I 
protest against any law containing a principle 
which, carried to its logical results, will justify 
any man in saying that those who pay the 
largest amountof taxes should claim the largest 
amount of the representation of the country. 
These views I honestly entertain, and I present 
them, hoping that the sense of the Senate will 
be that this income tax can be dispensed with 
and must be abolished. 


Pranking Privilege. 
SPLECH OF HON. JOSEPH S. FOWLER, 


OF TENNESSEX, 
ty THB SENATE or THE UNITED STATES, 
June 17, 1870. 

Tho Senate having under consideration the bill (H. 
R. No. 1828) making appropriations for tho service 
of the Post Ofice Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1871, the question being on abolishing 
the franking privilege— 

Mr. FOWLER said: 

Mr. Presiwexr : The members of Congress at 
the commencement of the session found their 
mails loaded with petitions from every part 
of our expanded territory. ‘They were all of 
the same edition, issued from the same press, 
and identical in language, showing that they 
all emanated from Washiugtou, from the Post 
Office Department. They asked the abolition 
of the franking privilege. The universality 
and uniformity of the prayer was the first strik- 
ing feature of it. They proved it either the 
prayer of one man or theresult of a widespread 
and fatal political plague. The calamity of 
receiving a public document or a paper of new 
and valuable seeds, or an occasional letter from 
a member of Congress, does not appear to be 
acause adequate for such a widespread wail 
for relief. Ìt is, however, sufficient that the 
hearts of the wise and patriotic members of 
the House, promptly and without discussion, 
proceeded to grant the prayers of the petition- 
ers. ‘They hastily passeda bill that put the knife 
deep into the lamented wound and severed the 
malady complained of from the body of the 
nation’s laws. The bill forbade at once the 
transportation of all free matter through the 
mails. Theimmediate effect of the great reform 
was to sever all connection between the people 
and the Government, for no officer could afford 
to pay the postage on the public business. The 
Departments, organized forthe immediate good 
of the people, were rendered useless under its 
thoroughness, 

I may here remark that this wholesale re- 
formation was never in good faith contem- 
plated by the great body of the men who passed 
the measure. Yet the bill had friends, and perv- 
sistent ones, who, seeing the weak point of 
attack upon this ancient and useful duty of 
officers and members of Congress, have changed 
the base of their operations, and have made 
the use of the frank by members of Congress 
the objective point of attack. Tt has been 
alleged that all the gross violations of this 
privilege were committed by members of Con- 
gress and persons who forged their franks. It 
is now proposed to save to the Government the 
cost of mail matter illegally franked through 
ihis avenue. This contracts the domain of the 
great reformation within exceedingly narrow 
limits. Thus the exalted statesmanship that 
discovered this wonderful drain upon the pub- 
lic Treasury, and conceived the remedy, bas 
now come down to an area better suited to the 
exercise of its powers. Its sphere of activity 
is now confined to the counterfeit franks and 
the unauthorized ones. Tt will not be doubted 
that some persons have counterfeited the frank 


j of operations. 


of members of Congress. It is conceded that 
members of Congress: now and then frank a 
letter or paper to a citizen not technically 
frankable. 

What would this amount to in the course of 
a year? We are at a loss to estimate the 
amount of matter sent by forged franks or the 
number of letters and documents sent by mem- 
bers of Congress not authorized by law. I 
have listened with attention to the arguments 
of the friends of this measure, and am totally 
unable to discover any estimate of the loss to 
the postal revenue from this source. It cannot 
in any truthful statement be placed beyond a 
few hundred dollars. No man of careful and 
accurate habits of calculation will place the 
loss by forged franks at more than $100. It is 
a rare thing to hear ofa single case. The Gov- 
ernment loses less by this process than from 
any other of the many and constantly active 
leakages. Of the loss from documents, papers, 
speeches, and letters improperly franked we 
have no definite information whatever. We 
are left entirely in the darkon this subject. 

It has been thought sufficient by the friends 
of this great reformation to allege the frandu- 
lent use of the mails upon members. of Con- 
gress to give it currency. ‘his general charge 
will not supply a generous and upright peopie 
with facts and figures upon which to base an 
estimate of actual amounts. Nor will the 
public be swift to trust such wholesale abuse 
of those they have known and honored without 
some evidence of its truth. Members of Con- 
gress, while they may nétrise above the average 
morality and integrity of their constituents, 
rarely fall below it. itis not probable that a 
citizen of ordinary reputation would to any 
great extent impose upon the mail service 


| when he has more legitimate business of the 


kind to do than he can possibly attend.to him- 
self. While the integrity of members of Con- 
gress has been assailed, and violently, in the 
preliminary steps that led to the introduction 
of this measure and the inconsiderate haste of 
the House to confess judgment constitute a 


| grave question in the discussion, 1 shall not 


attempt a vindication where none is required, 
but confine my attention to the qnestion before 
the Senate in iis practical form. 

l return to the inquiry concerning the gain 
to the Government from the abolition of the 
“ franking privilege.” I propose to meet the 
advocates of this measure upon its present base 
Theoy do not now propose to 
charge any of the matter now franked by the 
executive department uf the Government, nor 
any ofthe publie documents, These are still 
to be paid for. Correspondence of members 
will still virtually go free, as they are to be 
paid for by stamped envelopes or stamps far- 
nished the members. ‘There is no more secur- 
ity in this than in the written frank, and not 
so much, save that the sign-manual may now 
and then he counterfeited, as the stamp may 
and will be. What, then, can this measure 
save? In its bald form as first presented from 
the House it would only stop the operations 
of the Government; as modified by its persist- 
ent friends it is powerless for good, and cal- 
culated only to obstruct. It would not save a 
mile of post road; it would not save a dollar 
in transmission of the mails; is would not 
diminish the mail service in any of its de- 
partments one cent; it would, on the contrary, 
augment the clerical force greatly in providing 
for the procuring and delivering of stamps, 
envelopes, &e., to members and other officials. 

Why, then, has this subject been forced upon 
the attention of Congress? ‘Che answeris not 
difficult, Habit and love of distinction. In 
the earlier and purer days of our history the 
Postmaster General’s Department was con- 
ducted on a limited scale compared with the 
present portentous powerofthesame. These 
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Franking Privilege—Mr. Fowler. 


SENATE, 


virtuous and hard-handed gentlemen could not 

complacently see. a member of Congress. in 

posséssion of such a privilege without regard- 

ing it as a remnant of monarchical power. 

Their stern and ungenerous policy did not 

look forward to the constituency as the bene- 

ficiaries of this privilege. They did not so 

clearly understand that the Government was 

but an agent of the people and subservient to 

their interests, as we now do. Then the Gov- | 
ernment was poor and severe, and the Post- 
master General regarded the use of the frank 
as a drain on the exchequer of the nation, 
and hence soon cried out against it. The note 
was caught by each subsequent incumbent, 
until the present one has been joined by a 
chorus of thirty thousand subordinates, dis- 
tributed from ocean to ocean, who desired only 
to be in harmony with their chief. That ten 
or twenty neighbors joined their postmaster in 
swelling the harmony of this grand reforma- 
tion anthem is not surprising. 

i propose more seriously to examine the 
means by which this grand concert was organ- 
ized and itsmelodyinspired. ‘Lhe Postmaster 
General, possessed witha spirit ofachievement, 
understanding the value of unity of purpose, 
got up a petition praying Congress to abolish 
the {ranking privilege for reasons not most 
respectful to the honorable body to which it 
was addressed, and franked the same to every 
post office in the nation. The subordinates, 
ever ready to propitiate their chief, could not 
resist this gentle hint for service. It was 
neither amiable in the citizen nor respectful 
in a subordinate to refuse to join in this grand 
coucert. They did, and so did a few of their 
ueighbors. A hint to the wise is always sufi- 
cient. ‘The Postmaster General did not have 
to wink in vaio. ‘He winks at me and I wink 
at him,” is the motto in this domain of life. 
Men are wise unto salvation in political mat- 
ters under such political morals. Their voice 
hasreturned fromall the land, and, such asit is, 
we are bound to give it a respectful consider: 
ation. 

Passing over the unwarranted exercise of 
2. power not confided by the Constitution to an 
executive officer, that-of using his position to 
influence legislation, which has so often been 
animadverted upon in this Chamber, 1 shall 
come at once to the examination of the just 
right due the prayer of the petitioners. I 
may first remark, that earnest fervent prayers 
trom the people are always entitled to grave 
consideration, When they are made iu Wash- 
ington to order, and forwarded to be returned, 
they lose much of their power. What is the 
expression, a8 itis? From my own State not 
five of the twelve hundred thousand asked this 
action. In the entire Union not one out of 
fifty have demanded such a course, even undor 
the stimulus of the head of the Department. 
{bese petitions were circulated and signed with- 
out any real knowledge onthe question and with- 
out any discussion of their merits. ‘They can | 
in no respect be regarded as authoritative or 
significant of the views of an honest and dis- 
eximinating public. If the figures mean any- 
thing, we must infer that the people are against 
the measure in the ratio of one to forty against 
the change. 

It is not denied that these petitions were | 
numerous and entitled to consideration. The | 
House of Representatives, to test the sincerity 
of these advocates of the measure, passed a 
bill sweeping away the entire privilege. it 
is evident at once that that enlightened and 
patriotic body never supposed that their bill 
would or could become the law. The interest 
of the Government and the people could not ; 
be sacrificed to aclamorso unreasonable. The | 
eonsequence of adopting the bill has already 


du 


been considered and was manifest to all, as well | 
to our own able committee as to the Senate, | 
Why, then, did not the committee of this body | 


| met, knowing his intention, accosted him, ‘O 


| priest, and purchased the dog 


| accountot the unclean offering, smote the goo 


| question will show t 


i ikat extorts its revenues 


that had the charge of this bill propose some 
amendment? I am not in possession of the 
juformation to answer my own question, and 
shall leave it for the public with the chair- 
man’s announcement that provisions were to 
be madeforthe Government. This announce- 
ment, at any rate, silences every argument of 
the chairman in favor of his sweeping recom- 
mendation. 

The reverential care of the chairman for the 
postal service, and his patriotic regard for the 
public good, are known and read of all men. 
Brooding with wan and melancholy aspect over 
the condition of his country, he became seized 
with an uncontrollable impulse to offer some 
befitting sacrifice upon the altar of his coun- 
try’s prosperity, to appease the wrath to come 
upon members of Congress for the liberties 
they have taken with the franking privilege. 
He reminds me of the pious Brahman of the 
fable, who went forth to bay a sheep to sacri- 
fice according to his vow. The first man he 


Brahman! wilt thou buy a sheep? I have a fit 
one for your sacrifice,” ‘I came forth,” said 
the pious man, ‘‘for that purpose’? ‘Lhe man 
thereupon opened his bag and drew forth a 
miserable dog, lame and blind. ‘t Wretch, call- 
est thou that a sheep?’ said the good man. 
‘tA sheep of the finest wool and sweetest fesh,” 
said the imposter; “and O good Brahman, it 
will be an offering most acceptable to the 
gods.” “Friend,” said the good man, © cither 
thou or I must be blind.” Just at this junc- 
ture an accomplice of the trader came up. 
‘Praised be the gods!’’ said the fresh rogue, 
“this is just such a sheep as I wanted; for 
how much wilt thon sell it?? ‘The pious 
man begins to waver in his mind. ‘Sir,’ 
said he to the new fellow, “this is no sheep, 
but an unclean cur.” “O, my good Brah- 
man,” replies the rascal, “thou art drank or 
mad.’ Here a third confederate approaches. 
“I will abide by the decision of this man,”’ 
said the Brahman. To this all agreed. "O, 
stranger,’’ said the Brahman, ‘ what beast is 
this?” ‘Surely it is a fine sheep,” was the 
reply. “ Praised be the gods!’’ said the pious 
and offered it 
fice to the gods, who, angry on 
d 
though misguided man with sore malady. ‘thus 
with our devoted chairman, who, following the 
voice of the insincere flatterers, in his choice 
of an offering has selected an improper one to 
sacrifice to the god of economy. Instead of 
prosperity sore calamity will follow. ‘This is 
not the only instance in which heads of Depart- 
ments and chairmen of committees have been 
talked into the most absurd and ridiculous 
positions. | 
Let us analyze this subject a little more 
closely. What isand whence comes the rev- 
enue from the Post Office? Itis buta tax levied 
upon the transmission of mailable matter from 
one part of the country to another. We eall 
it postage. It is a postal tax, and not the less 
a tax because collected from letters, papers, 
books, and all information transmitted from 
one section to another, Itisatax upon intelli- 
gence, and therefore on education. Whence 
comes this tax? From those who write letters 
and take newspapers ; from the rich, in fine, 
say many Senators. ‘This is but a superficial 
view ofthe case. A more careful view of the 
bat the postal tax, like all f 
other taxes, must be paid in the end by the 
labor of the country. No community in a 
prosperous condition pays its taxes out of its 
fixed capital. ‘fhe farmer who pays a part of 
his annual expenses by the sale of a part of 
his land is in the same condition of the State | 


from the capital of | 


up as a sacri 


the citizen. i . 
The emperor of Morocco raises his revenue 
hy a raid npon the treasury of any citizen who 


has fixed capital. The custom is not only bar- 
barous, but the expression of ignorance itself. 
No civilized or intelligent people think of econ- 
suming their fixed capital in their annual ex- 
penditures. ‘hey look alone to the annual 
proceeds of labor, and take from. that but a 
limited amount.. Every tax in this country 
comes from its labor, not its capital. Itis vain 
to try to convince the people who work thay 
they do not pay the tax, no matter what may 
be its form. Ifit isa duty on imports it comes 
from the consumer in the enhanced price of 
the goods he purchases from foreign markets 
and those manufactured here. Ifit is internal 
revenue, it is placed on the article taxed and 
paid by thepurchaser. Whoever smokes a cigar 


| or drinks à glass of whisky pays the internal 


revenue upon it. 

The merchant in the country writes many 
letters, and charges the postage upon his goods 
as a part of his own expenditure, which is paid 
by his customers in the end. The lawyer 
charges his postage account well up on his 
clients’ fees. ‘The city wholesale merchant dis- 
tributes his postage account over his goods, and 
receives his pay from his small dealers, who 
collect the same from the farmer, mechanic, 
manufacturer, and laborer, This conclusion 
may not appear from a certain definite amount 
charged upon each item used by the consumer, 
but the whole is ultimately obtained from this 
source. Postage is therefore a tax paid di- 


| rectly or indirectly by the labor of the country. 


Under our present system it is unequally as- 
sessed, the more central and populous districts 
being taxed to pay for the service given to the 
more sparsely-populated and remote districts 
of the country. ‘his inequality can be cor: 
rected bya system of free mails paid from the 
common Treasury. ‘Lhe only relief at present 
is from the franking privilege, which cnables 
the Post Office to perform the function for 
which it was designed by its authors, that of 
bringing the Government and the people into 
immediate connection. 

Je is true that the salaries of public officers 
might be so increased as to enable them to pay 
the postage on their correspondence. Ts there 
any gain to the Treasury here? Jt is said that 
the stamps would cost nothing but the printing. 
But the frank costs nothing bat tho writing. 
The former admission that the stamps cost 
nothing, and therefore the ‘l'reasury would lose 
nothing, proves only that the free matter costs 
the Government nothing, or that the mails can 
be carried for the same amount whether the 
free matter is sent ornot. This settles at once 
the argument in favor Of the free matier. 

‘The post office is the people's messenger 
and should be made accessible to all by reduc- 
ing the rate of postage to the lowest possible 
rate at once if it cannot be made entirely free. 


| he course of the Government has been from 


as 


high rates to lower, and every reduction h 
proved most salutary to the people. in the 
midst of so prosperous a course it cannot be 
regarded as the mark of wisdom to change to 
an exacting system restricting the capacities 
of the Department to serve the public. 

Mr. TIPTON, (at ten o’clock and twenty- 


| six minutes p.m.) By the consent of the Sen- 


ator from Tennessee, | move that the Senate 
do now adjourn, as it is evident that this bill 
cannot be concluded to-night. 

Mr. HARLAN. I hope not. 
bill ought to be disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. THAYER 
in the chair.) ‘the Senator from Nebraska 
moves that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to; there being, 
on a division—ayes 16, noes 26. 

Mr. FOWLER. If we should abolish the 
franking privilege there would be no gainto the 


Ethink this 


Treasury. Come, let us look the issue in the 
face. The Postmaster General assures us that 


the free matter taxes the Government the sum 
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of $5,000,000. Itis true there are no facts on 
which to base such a conclusion. - But for the 
sake of argument let us suppose it true. The 
contracts for carrying the mails have all been 
made. Theyare made in expectation that the 
usual amount of free matter will be sent. What 
will the people who pay for carrying this free 
matter gain by now refusing to send it? Who 
is to be profited by diminishing the amount 
of service to be done? Only the contractors, 
who get the pay atany rate. The bill before us 
makes appropriations to the enormous amount 
of $26,000,000 for postal service. No person 
proposes to diminish the appropriation by 
diminishing the matter to be carried. It will 
be the same for the future. It is only a ques- 
tion as to whether a car may carry a few hun- 
dred weight more or less—the expense will 
be diminished in no appreciable degree. It is 
the gain of the people to retain it, and their 
loss to part with it. 

Having passed hastily over some points con- 
nected with the measure which has been de- 
nominated the great reform, a reform tbat 
strikes at the ouly true principle in our postal 
system, instead of striking down the free mail 
service it is the daty of Congress to make all 
postage free. Let every citizen have the free 
use of the mails, is the doctrine. Take off the 
brakes; do not pnt on new ones. 

The War and Navy Departments are sup- 
ported by taxation from the Treasury, and why 
not the Post Office? Ihave already shown that 
postage isa tax paid by the labor. ‘That amount 
of tax ean he better and more cheaply collected 
by the ordinary avenues of taxation than by 
the postage tax. It would be disbursed with 
more care if appropriations from the ‘Preasury 
were made for the support of the postal ser- 
vice. Less margin would be found for middle 
men who procure contracts. The real value 
of the service performed would be more care- 
fully scrutinized. It would tend to guard the 
interests of the Treasury much more strictly, 

‘he additional demands upon the Treasury 
would not be so great as some suppose, for 
the annual income of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, according to the last report, while it is 
placed at about cighteen million dollars, is 
really only a little above thirteen million dol- 
lars, over four million dollars having been 
taken from the Treasury. ‘hus, we would 
not take from the Treasury over thirteen mil- 
lion dollars annually, which, by proper econ- 
omy, could be reduced to $10,000,000. This 
sum and much more is always in the vaults of 
the Treasury unemployed. “It would perform 
the additional service to the country of going 
at once into the avenues of commerce and as- 
sisting the people in their various interests. 
There is no argument in favor of this second 
system of taxation through the Post Office save 
that of dividing the amount upon a new article 
not embraced in the list, to be taxed in customs 
and internal revenue duties. This reposes on 
a deception and fallacy. ‘lhe deception is that 
the people will not complain at a small charge 
on a letter carried to them from remote places, 
because they will not consider it a tax. 

The miserable fallacy that the Post Office 
must be self‘ supporting will deceive no person. 


Tt is, like the Army, a great consumer, nota |, 


direct producer. It differs from the Army in 
being a great auxiliary to production, to intel- 
ligence, and happiness. The one is an ever- 
active and constant companion of the interests 
of society, while the other is but an inert con- 
sumer and destroyer. The one deifies peace, 
intelligence, and happiness; the other is the 
engine of barbarism and the symbol of force, 
fraud, and destruction, ‘The ‘one is the good 
angel of the toiling millions, stimulating and 
directing their efforts to new and higher fields 
of gain, solacing and cheering their hours of 
reat, searching out remote and obscure regions 
and bringing them in connection with the cen- 


ters of trade, intelligence, and enterprise. -It 
carries all the blessings that affection, dis- 
covery, commerce, agriculture, art, science, 
politics, and religion can contribute to the 
happiness of man, wherever a human being 
may reside in our almost boundless realm. 
Who would grudge the amount requisite to 
keep this minister of light and love and beauty 
in its perpetual flight? ; 

From thirty to fifty millions are given to the 
Army without regret or dissent. Who asks 
that the Army or the Navy shall support them- 
selves? What interests do they subserve? Do 
they wipe away the sweat from the laborers 
burning brow? Do they assuage the tears of 
sorrow that scorch the cheeks of labor’s toiling 
children? I will not detract from their illus- 
trious achievements, “the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war,” the ruined homes, 
the slaughtered and maimed men, the bereaved 
women and children; ‘‘these wrecks are all 
their glory.’’ The opening up of lands, ave- 
nues of trade, the building of cities, churches, 
schools, hospitals, factories, the education of 
children, men, and women, are not of them. 
Why, then, must the useful and the good be 
taxed, while the mere insignia of power and 
the constant and useless consumer must be 
supported from the nation’s Treasury? Why 
must labor be forced to pour its treasures wrung 
from sweat and agony into one all-devouring 
maw, and reserve none for its own favorite 
minister and auxiliary? Jt comes from that 
homage ever paid by servility to power and its 
glittering robes. It isa part of that badge 
that has adorned the necks of slaves in all ages, 
countries, and climes. No other answer is 
adequate to the occasion. : 

lam not going to affirm that each Senator 
is a school-teacher. By no means. Would 
that he were so useful a man. Still I will 
alärm that the Government, in all its depart- 
ments, is a great instructor of the people, or 
should be. What mean the debates in Con- 
gress, the reports of the heads of bureaus and 
Departments, if not to instruct the people? 
Mor what was the munificent endowment of 
Smithson confided to the Government? What 
means the high purpose he announced? Why 
are members of Congress made the guardians 
of that fund and the executors of that purpose? 

If the illustrious and generous Englishman 
whose enlarged humanity inspired the noble 
institution which bears his name in this city 
had designed to sclect an agent best calculated 
to carry out his purpose, he could not have 
done better than to have endowed a free mail 
for the people in this and all civilized countries, 
The function of the Post Office is the “ discov- 
ery and dissemination of useful knowledge 
among men,” Itsprings from the spontaneous 
wants of man’s spiritual, moral, intellectual, 
and physicalnature. Itis the minister of these 
ever-active and self-creative attributes or ele- 
ments of the human being. It arose at their 
command, has grown as that command has 
become more authoritative; it supplies the 
nourishment of life to ils creative powers. It 
is active and constant as the sun, keeping time 
with the hours and pouring its genial rays into 
every corner of the Republie. No rast of ages 
covers it, reposing upon the downy cushions of 
Norman castles, secure in the tranquillity of its 
pensioned inertia. It is the minister of the 
restless spirit and ‘ passion's host,” and knows 
no rest. It is as necessary to civilization and 
progress as the air we breathe, the agency of 
steam, or the electric current. It should be 
open to all who can write, read, or who have 
the faculty to attain these accomplishments. 

My proposition is, to furnish a free postage 
paid from the common treasure raised from 
theannual proceeds of the labor of the country, 


While I am satisfied that my proposition is | 


the one demanded by the spirit of the age, I 
am also satisfied that it cannot at present ob- 


- 


tain the assent of Congress. I intend to have 
a vote upon it, and expect one vote, and only 
one, in favor of it. I shall then go for the next 
best plan that has been devised, the measure 
proposed by ihe Senator from Massachusetts, 
[ Mr. Sumver.] This measure has the merit 
of presenting a system well digested and com- 
plete in itself. It provides for a reduction of 
postage on letters and written matter. It makes 
ample provision for the management of the 
departmental service, providing forall the inter- 
ests of the Government in postal affairs. The 
system is complete, generous, and full of benefi- 
cent promise to society. Opposed to itis the 
crude, indigested, improvident legislation of 
the chairman of the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

The former is drawn from an enlarged view 
of the wants of society and the personal in- 
terests and demands of the highest elements 
of human character. It looks to the great 
and rapidly developing faculties of the human 
soul. It beholds the ingrafting upon our civ- 
ilization whatever of good belongs to the old- 
est civilization and literature in the world’s 
history; not to boundless territory, grand 
only in its material extent, not to the domin- 
ion of arms, but to the growth of mind, to the 
annexation of philosophy, art, letters, and 
religion, to the conquest of reason and the 
reign of peace, But how shall I characterize 
the restrictive, the dwarfing system, that which 
cuts off from the people the supply of inform- 
ation they have been accustomed to have 
from the foundation of the Government to the 
present time? What divinity has inspired this 
revolution? Has it descended from the regions 
of light or darkness? 

The proposition is unworthy of the age or this 
enlightened body. How does it compare with 
that beneficent system that proposes to carry 
intelligence to every habitation in the Republic 
free of charge, or at so low arate that every man 
cancommandit? I donot pretend that the labor 
does not pay for the service. It does, but it 
comes through the Treasnry, and will be more 
carefully administered and more economically 
collected. The cause of intelligence will be 
augmented by the use of free mails or cheap 
postage. ‘The peace and happiness of society 
will be promoted and the Union more firmly 
cemented, not by power, but by the influence 
of disseminated intelligence operating to dissi- 
pate prejudice, rekindle the smoldering embers 
of patriotism, and inspire the desire for general 
improvement and enterprise. 
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SPEECH OF HON. T. F. BAYARD, 
OF DELAWARE, 
ÍN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
June 23, 1870. 

The Sonate having under consideration tho bill 
QI. R. No. 2045) to reduce internal taxes, and for 
othor purposes— 

Mr. BAYARD said: 

Mr. Presipenr: In 1861 the first income tax 
under a law of the United States was levied at 
the rate of three per cent. on all gains and 
profits whatsoever, and from whatever source 
derived, The exemption then was $600, In 
1863, I believe, this act was amended and the 
tax increased to five per cent. on all incomes 
under $5,000 and to ten per cent. on all sums 
over $5,000 in the way of income, 

There was under that law anew, most unjust, 
and unjustifiable discrimination against prop- 
erty per se. It was discrimination against the 
measure of property. It was defensible on no 
ground upon which laws should ever rest. {t 
was in effect a punishment for the possession 
of wealth, and tending to deter men from fol- 
lowing: successfully all those pursuits which a 
wise public policy is disposed to encourage. 
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In 1867 this law was again amended, con- 
fessedly at all times enacted as a war measure, 
and as one justified only by the pressing emer- 
gencies of the time; and it was expressly 
enacted on the 2d of March, 1867— 

“That the taxes on incomes herein imposed shall 
be levied on the Ist day of March, and be duo and 
payable on or before. the 30th day of April, in each 
year, until and including the year 1870, and no 
longer.” : 

This tax then expired by its own limitation. 
Section one hundred and sixteen of the same 
act declared that— 

“The taxes therein provided for should be paid on 
the gains, profits, and income of the year ending the 
Sist day of December next preceding the time for 
levying, collecting, and paying the same.” 

By a reasonable, indeed by a necessary con- 
struction of these two sections of this act, the 
income tax was no longer collectible after the 
1st day of January of the present year. 

The proposition now is that this dead law 
shall be revived, without the pretexts for its 
continuance that were urged as good reasons 
for its original passage. Itis urged upon the 
Senate now that this temporary measure, en- 
acted as a war measure, as one growing out of 
the necessities of the hour, shall become a per- 
manent law in this country. 

Why, sir, but last spring it was attempted 
to continue this tax for the entire year 1870 by 
a joint resolution, carried through the lower 
House of Congress under the operation of the 
previous question and brought here to the 
Senate. It was called np during the morning 
hour, but objected to, and discussed by gentle- 
men on this side of the Chamber, and finally 
withdrawn. We now have a proposition to 
continue this system perpetually, at the rate 
of three per cant, upon all incomes in excess 
of $2,000, let the sources of those incomes be 
what they may. 

Now, sir, the income tax was in its origin 
and intent a tax upon accumulated property. 
Tt was a-tax upon wealth, which in the coun- 
try of the origin of this tax consisted mainly 
of land. The chief source of wealth upon 
which this tax was then intended to operate 
in the country from which we have drawn this 
example was the landed wealth of the com- 
munity. In this country that source of tax- 
ation and that means of raising revenue are 
prohibited, when attempted to be enforced 
upon the principle of the proposed law, by the 
written Constitution under which we are sup- 
posed to live. In the ninth section of the first 
article of the Constitution itis provided that— 

“Wo capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to be taken.” 

And in the eighth section of the same arti- 
cle, that— 

“AJI duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” 

It is plain, therefore, that the direct taxes, 
to be constitutional, must be in proportion 
to population, in the ratio of representation, 
which is based upon population. | 

In the category of direct taxes is a tax on 
land. Whatever may be the question about 
other heads of taxation, there can be no doubt 
that a tax upon land is ‘‘a direct? taxas much 
as a tax upon the head of the citizen. A gen- 
eral tax on the rents of land wonld bs, in effect, 


and by a parity with that reasoning always | 


adopted heretofore in judicial tribunals, a tax 
upon the land itself, just as much as a devise 
or a grant in gross of the rents of land would 


be held to be a grant or devise of the land | 


itself, So far, then, as this tax can be consid- 
ered a tax upon the rents of land it is a direct 
tax, and therefore invalid and prohibited to 
the legislation of Congress. 

That alone, sir, should be a suficient objec- 
tion to this measure; and yetin discussing this 
question, that point of its collision with the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United 


States seems to have been glanced at most 


slightly and passed by most easily by the hon- 
orable chairman of the Committee on Finance. 
That to me is one of the chief reasons why I do 
not assent to a proposition of this character. 

Under the pretense of being a tax on prop- 
erty, under the operation of its exempting 
clauses this tax in effect becomes a tax upon 
labor. Whether of the hands, or of: the mus- 
cles, or of the brain, it is stiil in facta tax upon 
labor. It is a tax upon the salaries of the 
clerks of the Departments, a tax upon the pen- 
sions of widows, or upon their annuities, upon 
anyfixedincome. By the bases of exemption, 
which are in themselves inequitable, proposed 
by. the present bill, four fifths of the accumu- 
lated wealth of this country will pass beyond 
the reach of this tax of three per cent. In 
actual effect, as was I think demonstrated by 
my friend from Ohio, [Mr. Tuuran, ] the tax 
upon the landlord forthe property that he holds 
will be readily transferred by him to his tenant; 
and directly and easily the income tax upon the 
rich will be paid or repaid to them by the poorer 
persons to whom their property is let, or from 
whose labor their income is drawn. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to ask my 
friend a question, We pay an income tax on 
our salaries. We receive $5,000 a year, and 
pay a tax of $200, or, under this bill, of $120. 
How can we charge that over to the laboring 
poor? And so I might go through the whole 
catalogue. l 

Mr. BAYARD. No, sir; the Senator has 
gone jëst as far as he can go, I think, by way 
of illustration, and he has taken from this the 
one feature which cannot be instantly answered. 
There the Government can impose this tax. 
It is a certain fixed sum to be-received, which 
may be assessed before it reaches our hands. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to put 
another case, if.I do not interrupt my friend. 
We levy a tax on Government securities of five 
per cent., and under this billof three per cent., 
when received by any person as part of his 
income. 1 should like to know how the per- 
son who pays that tax will be able to charge 
that over to the laboring poor? 

Mr. BAYARD. It will give me the greatest 
pleasure in the world, in the course of a few 
moments, to answer my honorable friend on 
the subject of the tax upon 
I think there is a most just and proper and 
equitable mode of causing that vast mass of 
aceumulated property to bear its portion of the 
public burdens; and before I take my seat I 
shall have a proposition to make to the Senate, 
in which I hope I shall have kis concurrence, 
to secure that most desirable end. 

Mr. THURMAN. I will say to my cob- 
league that his illustration about our salaries 
will not do at all. He inquires, how can we 
charge over the tax we pay on our salaries? Lt 
is not necessary to charge it over. Ibis a direct | 
tax on labor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
laboring poor. 

Mr. THURMAN. Itisa tax on the labor- 
ing poor, too, with many of us. { Laughter. ] 

Mr. SHERMAN. Without interrupting the 


It is not a tax on the 


Government bonds. || 


of inhabitants. -There are clauses even of its 
exemptions which are utterly unjust, inequita- 
ble, indefensible. They are exemptions at any 
rate which cannot be justified upon the princi- 
ple upon which this lawis affected to be based, 
to wit, a tax upon accumulated wealth, because 
if it hag a just side to it, it is that it is a tax 
proportionate to the amount that each man 
receives from the community; and therefore 
hewho receives little will pay but little, and he 
who receives much shall pay in proportion 
thereto. But the moment you institute this 
system of exemptions you destroy that doc- 
trine; and for the purposes of injustice, and 
for the purpose of narrowing down the class 
of men upon whom this tax shall rest, and to 
punish them because they are rich, and because 
they are few, you destroy the very principle 
on which your law affected to rest, and upon 
which it had its sole justification, which was 
that it should bea tax relatively imposed to the 
amount of income absolutely enjoyed. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that under this bill, and I call the at- 
tention of my honorable friend, the chairman 
of the committee toit, incorporated companics, 
railroads, and other companies whose prop- 
erty is represented by capital stock are directed 
and authorized to withhold from the stock- 
owner the amount of tax imposed by this law. 
Now, I here state that, under the operation of 
this law, if any orphan child, if any widow 
has anincome of $500 or $1,000 per annum, 
or less, derivable from stock in an incorporated 
company, as mentioned in this section of the 
present act, the company will withhold the tax 
upon the whole of her income, and not one 
dollar will be exempted for her use. 

Such is the operation of thislaw. Your ex 
emptions, false as they are in their principle, 
are equally delusive, inequitable, and unjust 
in their practical application. By the provis- 
ions of this law you absolutely take from those 
persons whose little all is invested in the cor- 
porate stock of these companies the very ex- 
emption that you proclaim to the world is put 
there for the benefit of those who have the mis- 
fortune of being poorer than their neighbors. 

Í have declared this law to be, inmy opinion, 
unconstitutional, in violation of the provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
have declared it to be a law which fails in the 
original object and intent for which such laws 
were passed, to wit, to tax accumulated prop- 
erty; because in effect the burden is so easily, 
so regularly, so constantly transferred to the 
shoulders of the consumer, whom it affects to 
| exempt, but whom in reality it oppresses. 

Bat there are other features of this law 
that Ithink must condemn it in the eyes of 
every man who desires to see that condition of 
| moral sentimentin this country which, afterall, 
is the best security for the performance of 
their duties by the citizens. Demoralize them, 
| and whatislefi? You have no safeguard, no 
| hold on them but the laws of coercion, the 
laws of mere force. You no longer have the 
| pledge of good faith from those whom you 
| rule; but you rely entirely upon coercive 


honorable Senator from Delaware, I was struck 
with the force of the argument of my colleague ; 
but I should like to know how anybody who 
pays a tax on rents, which is collected the year 


the laboring poor, to the man who pays the rent. 
Mr. BAYARD. Certainly the tax upon the | 
salary of a Government oflicer ig not a tax | 


upon accumulated capital; itis not a property | 


tax; it is certainly a tax upon labor; and 
therefore is not within the intent and genius | 
of an income tax, 2s it was considered in the 
country from which we have taken it. 

This law, therefore, is delusive, unjust, and 
as L have heretofore, I hope, demonstrated, | 
palpably 


anconstitutional in that it is atax on | 
land and not levied in proportion tothe number | 


measures to extract from them a cold and un- 
| willing performance of duty, which should be 
| rendered with a warm and ready acquiescence. 


i Sir, this law has been well characterized by 


after the rents are paid, can charge that tax to ji 
ij Afp 


one of the best writers on political economy, 
MeCulloch, to be truly ‘‘a tax on honesty 


1 Mr. 


ji and a bounty on perjury and fraud.” ‘Phe in- 


private affairs of men which 
this law is compelled to resort to are tempta- 
tions too strong for human nature in the aggre- 
gate, too fullof causes of resentment notto moet 
with resistance. | ask any gentleman within 
the sound of my voice what is his practical 


i 
i quisitions into the 
| 


i| opinion of the results upon the Treasury of 
| 


this attempt to impose au income tax? How 
far has it procured that return to the ‘Treasury 
which in theory was expected from it? And 


i 
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then, when you have answered that question, 
ask, and let every American ask, with sorrow 
and with shame, what costto the people of this 
country has attended the refusal to comply with 
this tax law? Sir, there has been no more 
fruitful source of demoralization to the people 
of this country, nothing has so tended to de- 
stroy all sense of truth and moral responsibil- 
ity, as the pressure upon the consciences of 
the people of the country to escape from the 
very tax which it is now songht to perpetuate. 

The picture drawn of this tax and of the 
demoralization which it has produced wag 
stated here most strongly by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Ohio in the phrase he employed, that 
all men were rascals in the eyes of the tax col- 
lectors. If so, it is a doctrine certainly new in 
this country ; and I can assure my honorable 
friend, if that be true, that his law has done more 
to produce it than all others of which E have 
knowledge. 

There was an argument of the honorable 
Senator from Ohio to which he made reference 
again just now, that we must continue this 
income tax in order to reach at all the income 
derived from interest on the public debt; that 
in order (to use his phrase) to reach the bond- 
holder we must continue this tax so that he 
might be caught in the same net with fishes of 
smaller size, and his reason for supposing that 
this was the only method by which we could 
reach the bondholder and assess his proper 
share of contribution to the public burdens 
was found inthe declaration made by him, that 
these bonds were exempt from all taxes 
except such income tax as may be levied by 
the people of the United States upon all other 
incomes.’’ This was his language, as I read 
from the Globe of to-day. Sir, the premises 
of my honorable friend are erroneous, and his 
conclusions I think must share the fate of error, 
There is no such exemption for the bonds as he 
eloims for thom, and ithe can show me by any 
act of Congress whore any such exemption as 
he professes exists I shall be glad to see it. 

Ju 1862, by the act of February 25, an act 
which authorized the issue of $500,000,000 of 
six per cent. bounds; in the act of March 3, 
1803, authorizing snother loan of $800,000,000 
ofbondy, and an additional one of $600,000,000 
of bands; and in the act of 1864, authorizing 
an additional loan of $200,000,000, the ex- 
emption clause is the same; the same lan- 
guage is used, and F call the attention of the 
honorable Senator to it Lhe first act pro- 
vides that “all stocks and other securities of 
the United States held by individuals, cor 
porations, or associations, within the United 
States, shall be exempt from taxation by or 
under State authority.’ In the ether laws the 
exemption clause isin these words: and all the 
bonds, ‘Preasury notes, or United States notes 


issued under the provisions of thisact shall be | 


exempt from taxation by or under State or 
municipal autbority,’”? 

Mr. SHERMAN, The honorable Senator is 
perfectly correct in supposing that the exemp- 
tion from a disorimiuating income tax does 
not grow out of the old law; it grows out of 
the provision in the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States by which ail taxes must be equal. 

Mr. BAYARD, Linderstand that practi- 
cally there would seem to be some difficulty in 
devising a tax for the occasion. Ido not say 
that an income tax on the bonds is the only 
one that may be levied, because my ingenuity 
has never been racked to discover whether 
there be other means of taxing them. You 
„may call itun income tax, or what you will; 
‘but what { mean to say is that the language by 
which this exemption was given to the favored 
holders of these securities excludes, by its just 
construction and interpretation, the fact tha 
the United States are not to tax them when 
and how they see fit. It is an ordinary rule 
of construction, never doubted or. departed 


from, that the expression of one thing is the 
exclusion of others; and when in this act you 
have expressed the fact that from two sources 
of power, to. wit, municipal power and State 
power, these bonds shall be exempted, what 
have you thereby signified? That they remain 
subject to the taxing power which you have not 
expressed ; exempted them from what power 
is that? Under our Government but one; 
the power of the United States to tax that 
property in their just and proper discretion. 
That remains undisputed; and that power I 
propose to put in force. 

The honorable Senator from Ohio said, and 
he made this invitation to those of us who never 
have believed that this vast accumulation of 
property in this country should be exempted 
from its fair share of the national burden: 


“Now, sir, when here is a proporty that is exempt 
from all other taxation, will you repeal this, the 
only tax that rests on this class of property, amount- 


i} ing in this country now to $1,000,000,000? I ask 


Senators when we have complied with our stipula- 


tions to the bondholdors in overy particular, when 
wehavotho conceded right to tax the income derived 
from tho bonds, shall we now, in the face of the pub- 
lic clamor made in this country against this exemp- 
tion, exempt them all from tho only tax that can be 
constitutionally levied upon them? If so, you must 
expect to moct popular clamor, not theclamor man- 
ulactured in the daily newspapers whose reccipts are 
large and productive, not the clamor that comes to 
us from cities, or from the Union League, composed 
of gontlomen among the ablest and best in this coun- 
try, whom I respect personally, but you will hear 
clamor coming from tho mass of the people, who will 
complain of injustice and wrong, and their voice, 
although not often heard in the way of petitions, 
when it comes to you is moro mighty than tho waves 
of tho sea.” 

‘This was the language of the honorable Sen- 
ator; and to his proposition that this vast 
amount of property should not escape I most 
heartily respond. At the proper time, and 
after the various amendments proposed by the 
commiltee have been acted upon, and after, 
as I trust, the three sections continuing this 
Income tax upon all persons and property and 
upon all income of every nature and whence- 
soever derived shall have been stricken out, 
I shall then propose that this vast accumula- 
tion of wealth which is put beyond the reach 
of all State or local taxation, shall be called 
upon to pa its just avd fair proportion of 
those public expenses which are incurred for its 

rotection, and to the existence of which alone 

1t owes its life. I shall propose, and I now 
read for information, an amendment which at 
the proper time I will offer: 

That hereafter thoro shall bo annually deducted 
avd retained by the Treasurer of the United States 
tive per cent, of all moneys payablo ag laterestupon 
the public debt of the United States, the samo being 
hereby imposed’ asn tax upon the property repre- 
sented by tho bonds heretofore issued under the laws 
of the United States. 

This proposition is in direct response to the 
offer of the chairman of the Finance Committee, 
J consider that we are not called upon to throw 
a drag-net around all kinds of property in our 
country, which is subjected to its due and proper 
share of local taxation elsewhere, and to its 
duc and proper share of other taxes imposed 


| by other laws of the United States and of the 
; several States. I propose to take that portion 
i of the property whose escape from taxation is 


so heartily deplored by the honorable Senator 
from Ohio, and subject itto that due and proper 
contribution which the income tax of all taxes 
onearth that ever was devised was intended to 
embrace. 
wealth of the country, and there that mass of 
wealth stands represented by bonds for more 
than $2,000,000,000, easily attainable, easily 
measured, and collected without the cost of a 
single additional officer in the Government 
service. I trust that when this measure is pro- 
posed, as it has been, in direct response to the 
suggestions of the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, it may find favor in the minds of 
those who desire to see collected a proper and 
just public revenue, and yet not violate those 


It was a tax upon the accumulated: 


principles both of justice and of constitutional 
law which have been so ably advocated by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania who preceded me 
in this debate. 

This income tax which the country hag been 
laboring under for the past eight years was 
levied, as the honorable Senator from Ohio 
stated, in the interest of the bondholder. It 
was, to use his own language in the debate of 
yesterday, ‘‘a guarantee to the bondholders 
that for that time at least they would have the 
security of the income tax.” ‘This is the state- 
ment of the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance as to the reason why the tax was laid; 
and he stated further, “That law, which did 
pledge the faith of the Government in a cer- 
tain measure, was to continue the tax -until 
that time, and no longer.” 

Then we find two propositions: first, that 
this tax was created in the interest of the bond- 
holders and as a guarantee to them of their 
interest upon the public loans; and we also 
find connected with that the proposition con- 
fessedly that it was a temporary tax to term- 
inate within a specified period. As the hon. 
orable Senator from Ohio stated most truly, 
all the favor and all the good faith suggested 
by the acts of Congress at the time of the cre- 
ation of this debt have been most fully per- 
formed by the Government of the United 
States. Sir, the favor to this class of property- 
holders has been marked and great. The whole 
operations of the ‘Treasury of the United States 
and the conduct of the finances of this country 
have been directed in the interest of that most 
favored class cf our people. The system 
resorted to by the present Secretary of the 
Treasury since the commencement of this 
Administration has been—what? It has been, 
by buying up these securities at an enormons 
premium, to advance their market price until— 
what do we now find? The bonds that were 
bought at forty to sixty per cent. of their par 
value in gold are to-day worth more than their 
par value in gold, or at least fully their par 
value. TI believe that to-day the market price 
of the United States six per cent. bonds of 1831 
is five or six per cent. beyond their par value 
in goid. ` 

So, sir, bonds which were bought by this 
most favored class at agmall sum have, thanks 
first to the native wealth, power, and strength 
of this nation, the fact of its capability to pay 
all that it ever promised to pay, and super- 
added to that the diligent care of the financial 
comptroller of this nation, heve been forced up 
to and beyond their par value in gold. Surely, 
then, there is nothing on their part to com- 
plain of Ifa man paid forty, fifty, or sixty 
dollars, and is able to turn that investment, 
which has paid him some ten or twelve per 
cent, per annum in gold all the time, now 
again into gold at the rate of 112 or 118, surely 
he has nothing to complain of; for not only 
full faith, bat a generosity exerted at the ex- 
pense of the interests of the country, have been 
exercised freely in his behalf. 

The policy adopted by the Treasury officials 
of the United States has forced these securi- 
ties to something above their value in gold; 
and yet the cry is that a guarantee, the advan- 
tage of which they have fully enjoyed and more, 
a guarantee that was upon its face temporary 
only, shail now be coutinued in their behalf 
forever. Sir, I think as there has been ro lack 
of favor to them, no short-handed allowance 
of good faith toward them, they should be 
satisfied now to take their rank with other 
classes of the citizens of the United States, 
and tobe dealt with according to the same 
measure of even-handed justice. I would deal 


| with them with perfect good faith; but I would 


not exempt them from paying their fair share 
of the public burdens, nor discriminate in 
their favor against other-classes of my coun- 
trymen, Then, sir, the object of this income 
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tax having ceased, other means for procuring’ 
the same amount of public revenue being, as 

I have stated, directly at hand, the retention 

of this five per cent. upon the interest of the 

public debt, the same rate which it has been 

paying heretofore, a tax imposed directly upon 

accumulated property, will, I think, amply sup- 

ply the deficiency which may be caused to the 

public revenue from the destruction of this 

income tax upon other property. ; 

Sir, it has been said that there is an opinion 
in the community more acute, more able, and 
more wise than that of even the wisest indi- 
vidual in it; and that is the great result called 
public opinion. Many men in the mass come 
to conclusions perfectly just and irresistibly 
true, for which, perhaps, they could give you 
but lame reasons if they were pressed indi- 
vidually. It is what may be called the sum 
and essence of popular intelligence that forms 
to my mind one of the safest guides for legis- 
lation. I do not believe that this income tax 
would have reached the unpopularity that it 
has, that it would be felt to be so injurious to 
the public as it is felt to be, if its evils were 
not real instead of imaginary. I do not think 
it would be difficult to trace the reasons why 
these evils should be felt, and be felt by the 
poorest man as well as by the most wealthy, 
simply for the causes that I have given here, 
of the easy method by which these burdens 
that are paid by the landlord and the capitalist 
in gross may be transferred to his dependents 
in detail. The consumer will pay it at last; 
the poor tenant will pay it at last; and you 
may take from the lands of the rich landlord 
what you please, he simply has an immediate 
remedy by tacking that amount to those from 
whom his revenues are derived, Sach is the 
case; such it has been; such italways will be ; 
and when the people of this conntry complain 
of the payment of a tax of that kind they know 
precisely where the shoe pinches, and they best 
can judge of their own sufferings under it. 

My. President, believing, then, that this tax 
is, under our written Constitution, forbidden 
by the clanses which I have read ; believing it 
to be an unjust tax in its results; believing its 
discriminations to be utterly unjust; believ- 
ing its exemptions to be delusive, failing to 
affect favorably those classes who appeal most 
to our sympathies and our sense of protec- 
tion—I mean persons of a decent condition of 
life with fixed incomes drawn from the stock of 
incorporated companies, who are deprived of 
all benefit to this so-called exemption under 
the present form of your law; believing this, 
and further, that the demoralization arising 
from the pressure upon men either to conceal 
the proper amount of their incomes to escape 
tax, or upon those who are struggling under 
financial troubles to exaggerate their income 
in order to gain credit and delude those to 
whom they are indebted; believing it to be 
accompanied by inquisitorial features which 
tend to create discontent in the hearts of the 
citizens against the Government under which 
they live—ali these things justify mein express- 
ing the hope, and I certainly shall indicate it 
by my vote, that this income tax may Cease to 
exist as a feature of American legislation. 
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i be more deplorable than was the condition of 


Jy tus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 9, 1870. 

The House having under consideration the bill 
(IL. R. No. 1909) authorizing an increase of $95,009,000 
in the national bank note circulation, and for other 
purposes— 


Mr. INGERSOLL said: 


| her power. n 
| contraction of power kept pace with each other 


Mr. Sreaker: Itis often asserted that the 
amount of iron consumed by a nation is the: 


true measure of its civilization. I think we can 
go a step further than this, and assert that the 
nation which uses the most money or currency, 
other things being equal, is that nation which 
furnishes the best evidence of a progressive 
and enlightened civilization. There.is no fact 
better attested by history than this: that that 
nation which from the earliest period to the pres- 
entday has shown the greatest amount of publie 
and individual enterprise has been that nation 
which has had the largest amount of circulat- 
ing medium. 

i think it cannot be denied that the use of 
iron is largely dependent upon the supply of 
money. Money maybe called the basis, while 
iron isthe superstructure; hence I insist thot 
money, and not iron, is the true measure W 
the status ofa nation. I desire, Mr. Speaker, 
in connection with this subject, in order that 
I may be the better able to draw a lesson from 
the past for application to the present, to 
refer to some extent to the financial history of 
Europe. The history of a nation is but the 
experiences of its life; and what can be more 
instructive to. us than the experience of other 
nations ? 

Upon an examination of this subject, Mr. 
Speaker, we will find that duringall the period 
of the growth of the Roman empire there was 
a constant expansion of the currency; of 
course I meau a coin currency, as a paper cur- 
rency was unknown at that time. ‘There was 
no such thing known as a contraction of the 
circulating medium until the commencement 
of the decline of the Roman power. Under 
the reign of the Cæsars, when the Roman 
empire had reached the very acme of its power 
and grandeur, we find, upon the best author- 
ities, that the coin circulation of the civilized 
world was between eighteen and nineteen kun- 
dred million dollars. ‘This was in the year 14, 
and about this time the mines of Spain and 
Greece, which had principally supplied the 
world with coin, became exhausted, and a 
period of contraction set in, and with this con- 
traction commenced the decline of the Roman 
empire. 

The historian, Sir Archibald Alison, attrib- 
utes the decline and fall of Rome to the falling 
off of the supply of the precious metals more 
than to all other causes combined. Rome 
owed more to the fact that she controlled the 
gold and silver mines of the world, and hence 
the coining of money, for her growth and power 
than to any and all other causes. Vor many 
centuries Rome was the center of civilization, 
as she was the center of exchanges. She con- 
trolled the trade and commerce of other nations, 
as London does now, only to a greater degree 
and for the same resson—by reason of her 
money power. 


At tho period when contraction set in com- 


menced at the same time the contraction of 
The contraction of money and the 


until the once grand and all-powerful Roman 
empire became extinct. At this period the 
circulating medium of the then civilized world 
had so far disappeared that but about one 
tenth of the amount in circulation under the 
Cæsars remained, not exceeding in amount 


| $200,000, 000. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, what was the effect of 


| this contraction upon the condition of Europe 
! during that long period, from the first to the four- 


teenth centuries? That period included what 
is known as the “‘dark ages.’? Can anything 


the human family during that long period of 
darkness and gloom! Ignorance and super- 


| stition were supreme; slavery and suffering 


were universal. ‘he people sank down under 
the weight of their woes without ambition and 


i withouthope. The world literally slept, except 


when disturbed by some horrible nightmare of 
war having for its object the plunder and 
enslavement of a people. 


Ho. or RERS. 


Mr. Speaker, I shall not endeavor to give a 
detailed statement of the condition of the people 
of Burope during this time. Happily they 
were too ignorant to write their own history, 
which could not but be a history of their com- 
plete degradation. Enough, however, hasbeen 
preserved to tell us that their- condition was 
almostincomprehensibly wretched. Iwill send 
to the Clerk’s desk to have read a table com- 
piled from the works of William Jacob, (a 
writer of great merit, and a man who has 
devoted more time in investigating all the facts 
connected with the coin currency of the world 
than any other man, except perhaps Hum- 
boldt,) which will show the amount of coin in 
circulation from the year 14 to 1509. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 


Year. Stock of Coin. Year. Stock of Coin. 
14... .$1,840,000,000 48: $435,000,000 
k 1,680,000,000 390,000,000 
1,440,000,000 350,000,000 

1,300,000,060 $15,090,000 

1,160,000,600. 285,000,000 

1, 045,000,000 255,000,009 

919,000.000 230,000,000 

20,000,000 205,060,000 

785,000,000 185,000,000 

660,000,000 165,000,000 

690,000,000 175,000,090 

635,000,009 175,000,009 


them. 

Jn the reign of Ethelred, in the year 997, 
there was but a trifling amount of coin re- 
maining in all Europe. Such was the scarcity 
of coin in England that many articles of per- 
sonal property, at a fixed value, were made by 
law a legal tender in the payment of debts. 
Even men were money and a legal tender, 
The amount allowed fora man was £2 16s. 
8d. ; fora horse, £1 15s, 2d. ; for a mare or 
colt, £1 8s. 5d. ; for an ass or mule, lds, 1d. ; 
for an ox, 7s. dd.; fora cow, 6s. 2d. ; for a 
swine, 1s. 10}d.; fora sheep, 1s. 2d. ; fora 
goat, 43d. 

Think of it, you who are clamoring for a 
return to specie payment by a contraction of 
the currency, you who would like to exclude 
from circulation our paper money, that less 
than nine hundred years ago a man, and that 
too, a white man, was made money—living 
money, as he was then called—and passed cur- 
rent at £2 16s, 8d. per head. This was the 
price of a man, not a “noble.” The ‘ no- 
bility? made the laws, the people were noth- 
ing but “ legal tenders.” Yes: in addition, 
they were slaves. At this time the price ofa 
bawk or a greyhound was the same as that of 
aman; and the robbing of a hawk’s nest was 
made by statute as great a crime as the mur- 
der of a man—perbaps I should say the murder 
of a “legal tender.” 

The condition of France was about as de- 
plorable as that of England. In the ninth 
century, when Charles the Bold contemplated 
a military expedition into Italy, he could raise 
by all methods, and some of them were very 
violent, no more than £18,060. The coadi- 
tion of England and France is not exceptional. 
All the other Huropean States were about in 
the same deplorable condition. 

I need not multiply illustrations to show the 
terrible effects upon the people of Europe as 
a result of the contraction of the circulating 
medium from over eighteen hundred millioa 
dollars down to one hundred and seventy-five 
millions. No sane man can for a moment be- 
| leve that the condition of Europe would have 
il been what it was during the long weary centu- 
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ries had there been no diminution of the coin 
circulation. : 

So far, Mr. Speaker, we have examined the 
conditions of Europe under a constantly cor- 
tracting currency; now let.us for a few min- 
utes. examine the effect in Europe of a con- 
stantly expanding currency. The discovery of 
America furnished a new source of supply of 
the precious metals to Europe; it was the 
“fountain of youth’? to which old, wrinkled, 
and decrepit Europe came for rejuvenation. 
Two. streams, one of gold and one of silver, 
began to flowin upon Europe from Mexico and 
Peru. The effect of this was like magic; it 
vivified and electrified the whole of Europe. 
Civilization again commenced a forward move- 
ment ; trade and commerce were again revived ; 
agriculture reccived a new impetus; the pro- 
ducts of labor advanced in price; labor was 
again in demand and began to be remunera- 
tive. The effect of this mighty agency did not 
alone affect the physical condition, but the 
mental as well responded to this most potent 
power, this universal tonic. Learning was 
revived ; men of learning were again patron- 
ized; the arts were encouraged, and the voice 
of science was heard over the ruin and chaos 
of the past. ‘There was more liberty and less 
persecution ; there was less ignorance and less 
superstition ; less tyranny, and generally less 
suffering among the people. ‘Che future was 
brightening. 

Humboldt informs us that the mines of Mex- 
ico, from the year 1700 to 1809, produced of 
gold and silver the enormous amount of 
#364,000,000 sterling; while during the same 
period the mines of South America produced 
no less than £241,000,000 sterling. To this 
must bo added the gold and silver products of 
Iurope and Africa, which will swell the grand 
total to over £760, 000,000 sterling, AJlof this 
prodigious quantity wag not coined into money. 
Much of it went to Asia and India, and much 
of it was consumed in the arts; but so mneh 
of it was coined and went into circulation that 
it is safe to say that by the year 1810 there was 
more than $1,700,000,000 of gold coin in cir- 
culation in Europe. At the present time it is 
safe to say that the gold and silver coin in cir- 
culation in the civilized world is more than 
$8,000,000,000, Since 1848 the gold and sil- 
ver mines of our country have produced about 
#1,500,000,000, and of this enormous sum not 
more than $200,000,000 or $250,000,000 re- 
mains in the United States; so that not less 
than $1, 280,000,000 have been sent to Murope ; 
bat it has not stopped there, or at most but a 
small portion of it; it has found its way to 
Asia, feom whence it returns no more. 

Asia may be called the great burial place for 
coin, Hitherto we have been unable to pre- 
vent the escape of our coin to foreign coan- 
tries, Coin gravilates to countries where labor 
is cheapest, where human flesh is least valuable. 
Hence we cannot rely upon coin for our circa- 
lation. We can, however, rely on our jegal 
tender, for it has none of the bad habits of 
coin. 

No better illustration of the effect of con- 
traction of the circulating medium ean be 
given than the condition of Europe from the 
first to the fifteenth centuries, and no better 
illustration can be presented of the effects of 
an expanding currency than the condition of 
Europe from the fifteenth century to the pres- 
ent time, 

Under the mighty stimulus of this vast in- 
crease of circulation Spain in the sixteenth 
‘century became the first Power in Europe. 
But her rulers did not possess that statesman- 
ship which enabled her to retain this position. 
She did not retain her coin, consequently she 
lost her trade, her commerce, and her power, 
and became what you to-day behold her. I 
do not pretend to say that no other causes 
aided in the downfall of Spain; but I-need not 
refer to them here. 


Allthe States of Europe were indued with new 
life and energy, but more especially Holland, 
France, and England. The foundation of the 
greatness of the French and English empires 
may be said to have been laid in the eighteenth 
century, during the period of this coin expan- 
sion, Money is power, and nobody under- 
stands this better than the English and the 
French. France, with a territory not equal 
to that of the State of Texas, and a popula- 
tion of forty millions, has to-day not less 
than $700,000,000 of coin and not less than 
$400,000,000 of paper circulation. Great 
Britain, with a territory less than the States 
of Illinois and Iowa, and a population of thirty 

illions, has not. less than $400,000,060 of 

n and not less than $200,000,000 of paper 
in circulation. Again, Mr. Speaker, I repeat 
it) money is power, whether it be coin or 
paper. Money may be said to be the bone and 
sinew of a nation. England understands this; 
hence she maintains an abundant supply, and 
the interest rate at alow figure. England has 
fostered and encouraged manufactures, trade, 
and commerce. Her policy is to maintain an 
nubundance of currency, so that the rate of 
interest shall be low, to the end that her peo- 
ple can compete successfully in all the indus- 
tries with the people of all countries. 

The rate of money in England on long loans 
is from three to five per cent., while in our 
country, if it can be borrowed at all, it is at 
least double if not treble these rates; hence 
the impossibility of our people competing suc- 
cessfully with the English. My policy would 
be to make money so plentiful in this country 
that it would be secking borrowers at from 
three to five per cent, per annum. If such 
was our condition now uew enterprises would 
be undertaken all over our land. Thousands 
of people now idle would be profitably em- 
ployed; new life would be infused into every 
department of industry; and the whole country 
would become prosperous. 

We have seen, Mr. Speaker, that the coin 
of the world has been steadily increasing from 
the fifteenth century to the present time, and, 
I am happy to say, is still increasing; I have 
illustrated to some extent the evil results of 
contraction and the good results of expan- 
sion. Now, | make this assertion; I desire 
every Representative upon this floor to hear it, 
and F could wish that every person in the United 
States might hear it, and I do hope that the 
people whom I have the honor to represent will 
hear it and remember it: there never was a 
time in the history of any nation, while the 
volume of its currency was increasing but there 
was a Corresponding increase in the prosperity 
of its people; and there never was a time in 
the history of any nation while the volume of 
its currency was decreasing but that there was 
a corresponding decline in the prosperity of its 
people. Jixpansion is growth, while contrac- 
tion is decay. 

But I am asked, does there not come acrash 
after an expansion? I answer, that it depends 
upon the character of the expansion. No ex- 
pansion of coin ever produced a financial panic 
or a crash. No expansion of paper, when 
issued upon a sound basis and in a proper 
manner and fora legitimate purpose, ever pro- 
duced a panic or a crash, and never will. 

1 will admit that anundue inflation of a cur- 
rency under that system which was known to 
our people previous to 1860, is Hable to bring 
about a crash at any time; but I most emphat- 
ically deny that an increase of United States 
notes—greenbacks—to an amount equal to the 
legitimate demands and wants of our entire 
people, could possibly bring about a “crash ;”’ 
but, on the contrary, such an issue of United 
States notes would infuse new life and energy 
into every department of industry; would at 
least double our capacity for the production 
of wealth; would give profitable employment 
to everybody; would lighten the burdens of, 


taxation, and would enable us to pay off the 
interest-bearing debt of the United States with- 
in the next twenty years without any apparent 
retardation of individual or national prosper- 
ity. ButI am compelled to assert that the 
measures proposed for adoption by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency will not pro- 
duce this desirable result. 

The gentleman. from Ohio [Mr. Ganrrreip] 
asserted in his remarks of yesterday that there 
exists a great contrariety of opinion on the 
financial condition of the country and the rem- 
edies to be applied. I admit that as regards 
the remedies to be applied there is a great 
variety of opinion, but I insist that the belief 
is almost general that the amount of circulating 
medium is far below the actual amount required 
for the demands of the country; hence I hold 
that it is our first duty to supply this demand. 
Congress has the power to afford the required 
relief, but I have not the fullest confidence that 
Congress, as at present organized, will author- 
ize any increase of thé currency. The people, 
however, will have an opportunity of instruct- 
ing Congress at the next fall elections, and if 
I mistake not they will make themselves heard 
and felt. Jn the present Congress we have too 
many whose interests are adverse to the people. 
The people should see to it that they send men 
to Congress who are in accord with them, and 
whose interests are identical with theirs. Then 
we would witness the enacting of laws whose 
sole purpose would be to advance the general 
interest of the whole country and the pros- 
perity of the whole people. We would no longer 
be pained to see the enacting of laws whose 
sole object it is to foster and promote the inter- 
ests of great monopolies and favored institu- 
tions, and to aggrandize the wealth and power 
of the favored few, 

Mr. Speaker, if you should ask any laborer, 
mechanic, farmer, or merchant the question, 
‘When where the times the best that you ever 
knew?” he would answer, ‘‘In the years 1864, 
1865, and 1866 ;’’ and he would answer truly, for 
in those years labor was in great demand and the 
laborer received the highest wages. As it was 
with the laborer so it was with the mechanic. 
The products of the farm were then in active 
demand and the farmer received the most re- 
munerative prices for all he had to sell, and 
the merchant sold the most goods and at fair 
profits. Everybody was making money ; every- 
body was prosperous, but such is not the case 
to-day. Itis qnite.the reverse. There is no 
great demand for labor, and the price is low. 
Lhe mechanics are idle or working at reduced 
wages. ‘lhe products of the farm are at ruin- 
ously low prices, and trade is dull. Few are 
prosperous and but few are making profits; 
but bad as matters are they might be worse, 
If the policy of the ‘‘on-to-specie-payment’’ 
party should be adopted the condition of things 
in our country would soon be absolutely fright- 
ful. 

At the close of the war a gentle contraction 
was generally thought to be advisable, and the 
then Secretary of the Treasury commenced the 
contraction of the currency at the rate of 
$4,000,000 per month, and at a much more 
rapid rate by the withdrawal and cancellation 
of other forms of the United States indebted- 
ness, such as the compound-interest notes and 
the conversion of the seven-thirties into the 
five-twenties, This contraction policy was pur- 
sued butfor afew months, but in that short time 
it inflicted a withering blow to the prosperity 
and industry ofour country, from which we have 
not yet recovered and, in my judgment, will 
not recover until the circulating medium of the 
country is largely increased. 

Mr. Speaker, I had the honorin December, 
1866, to introduce the first bill into Congress 
which provided for putting an immediate stop 
to the contraction of the currency, and within 
a few days thereafter the country, as well as 
myself, had the pleasure of seeing this bill 
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become a Jaw; and now it would give me equal 
pleasure, and I doubt not the country also, 
should my substitute to the pending bill. be- 
come a law, which provides for the issuing of 
$44,000,000 of greenbacks to take the place of 
those which were ‘contracted’? and bummed 
under Secretary McCulloch. This would afford 
great relief to the languishing industries of the 
whole country. f : 

At the close of the war the people were pro- 
fitably employing not less than $1,000,000,000 
of currency. Within two years the suicidal 
policy of contraction had reduced this sum to 
about seven hundred and fifty million dollars, 
and this reduced sum was required to answer 
the additional demands as a circulating me- 
dium of the ten States, with their eight million 
people lately in rebellion. Is it any wonder 
then, Mr. Speaker, that under such a policy 
that there should have been a universal shrink- 
age of production and prices, and a general 
feeling of ‘ goneness’’ in all portions of the 
country? 

In addition to the evils of contraction, the 
people have been compelled to submit to the 
additional evils imposed upon them by the 
policy of the Treasury Department, as admin- 
istered by Mr. McCulloch and Mr. Boutwell 
in forcing down the price of gold by. their 
unwise and injudicious sales of coin and the 
piréhage of bonds with the proceeds of such 
sales. 

Notwithstanding it may be true that by the 
figures of the Department it can be shown that 
the interest-bearing debt has been reduced 
about $100,000,000 within the past year, I am 
firmly of opinion that this reduction of the 
debt, and in that way, has cost the producers 
of the country at least $200,000,000 in the 
decreased price of their products. While the 
_ Treasury may be $100,000,000 better off, the 

people are at least $200,000,000 worse off. 

‘Those at the head of public affairs have too 
much solicitude for the condition of the Treas- 
ury and not enough for the condition of the 
people. If they would but see to it that the 
condition of the people be prosperous the 
Treasury will take care of itself. 

These two policies to which I have referred 
must be reversed, and the people have it in 
their power to reverse them; and I believe and 
trust the day is not far distant when it will be 
done. Our population is constantly increasing 
at the rate of three per cent. per annum, and 
the power of our producing capacity is increas- 
ingin a much greater ratio, owing to the many 
labor-saving inventions of our ingenious peo- 
ple, while the currency of the country is con- 
stantly decreasing. The people are required 
under this condition of things to get along as 
best they can with less money, while their de- 
mands and uses for money are daily increasing. 
‘The result of this condition of things must 
inevitably be hard times. The great mass of 
the people must be the sufferers. There are 
always a few who fatten upon the misfortunes 
of the many. Capitalists who have money to 
loan want money scarce and the rate of inter- 
est high; and if money is scarce it must be 
dear and the rate of interest high. Those who 
are the fortunate possessors of the gold inter- 
est- bearing bonds of the United States, aud 
from this source derive an income, would be 
benefited by ‘‘hard times ;”’ for then their gold 
would buy double the labor and double the 
amount of the farm products that can be bought 
for the same amount of moncy at the present 
time. These money-loaners and these men 
who live on fixed incomes all belong to the 
party of ‘‘ on to specie payments.” ‘There is 
but one way te thwart their schemes, and that 
is to have the Government issue more money, 
more legal tenders, to make money plenty. 
Then the rate of interest would be low; the 
occupation of the Shylocks would be gone; 
the whole country would then resound with 
the hum of industry; an era of general pros- 


perity would dawn upon us, and this 
Republic would move 
sublime destiny. 

Any narrow, pinched, and niggardly financial 
policy will inevitably dwarf us. Money, like 
any other commodity, is governed by general 
laws. Its value is regulated by the supply and 
demand. Money in the single city of New York 
is abundant; hence on call loans it is quite 
cheap—from five to seven per cent.; while 
almost in every other section of the country 
the demand is great, while the supply is very 


grand 
grandly on to fulfill its 


limited; hence ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, | 


and even higher rates of interest are obtained. 
Money—and when I speak of money I do not 
mean ‘wild cat,” or such paper money as was 
at the same time the disgrace and rain of our 
people but I mean that kind of money issued 
by the Government and indorsed by the whole 
people—the best money, in my judgment, ever 
created by the genius of man. This kind of 
money should be issued by the Government 
until the interest on money in all portions of 
the country on undoubted and unquestioned 
security should not rule ata higher rate than 
five or six per cent. per annum. 

‘The demand for money in our country at 
this time has, perhaps, never been equaled in 
any other country. France, with comparatively 
small extent of country and well developed, 
employs of circulating medinm twenty-seven 
dollars per capita of its entire population. 
Great Britain, with thirty millions of population, 
with less extent of territory than France, and 
even more fully and perfectly developed, em- 
ploys of circulating medinm, not including 
bank credits, cheeks, or bills of exchange, 
twenty-two dollars per capita for its entire 
population; while the United States, with a 
population of about forty-two millions, with 
an almost unlimited extent of territory, and 
that, too, in the infancy of its development, 
employs of circulating medium or currency not 
above seventeen dollars per capita. 

The building of our railroads from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and from the great lakes 
and the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico; 
the development of our resources in all the 
States and Territories by an active, intelligent, 
and energetic people, requires, in my judg- 
ment, more money per capita than any other 
nation on earth. We have, and are capable 
of producing, the raw material for almost all 
the known industries. We have everything, 
except a suflicent supply of money, and in that 
we are lamentably deficient. 

Mr. Speaker, when I reflect upon these facts 
and the general condition of our country lam 
amazed that the people, in whom all power 
resides and from whom all the powers of our 
Government spring, should suffer this condi- 
tion of things longer to continue. They will 
not always be deceived and controlled by those 
whose interests are directly antagonistic to 
their own. They will ‘‘reason together,” and 
take counsel of their own judgment, and they 
will drive the ‘‘ money-changers”’ out of their 
temple. There are those among us who believe 
in the policy of keeping money dearand mak- 
ing labor cheap. This is a heartless policy ; 
and tends to make the ‘‘ rich richerand the poor 
poorer.’ I believe in the reverse of this. I 
believe in making money cheap and labor dear; 
and this policy, while it will not make the rich 
poor, will elevate and alleviate the condition 
of the poor; and while I have a voice in pub- 
lie affairs Ishall vote and work for this. Money 
under this policy can never be the master of 
the people, and labor will beemancipated from 
the control of capital. 

Before quitting this branch of the subject I 
desire to submit for the consideration of the 
House a table which shows the amount of 
currency, including bank notes, legal tenders, 
and specie, in circulation in 1830, and in each 
year from the year 1836 to the year 1869, which 
{J send to the Clerk’s desk to have read. 


Currency 

Ourrency. per capita. 
«eee $92,000,009 $7 20 
» 205,000,000 13°40 
. 222,000,000 14.00 

- 203,000,090 12.50. - 
> 292'000:000 13-40 
. 190,000,000 IL 20 
- 187,000,000 10-79 
. 143,700,000 8 00. 
128,500,000 6 90 
. 175,000,030 910 
. 186,000,000 9 40 
. 202,500,000 9 90 
225,500,000 10 70 
240,009,000 11 10 
234,700,000 10 50 
235,000, 000 12 20 
341,000,000 it. 20 
860,000,000 14 59 
80,000,000 14 80 
18,600,000 15 80 
1,600,090 16 40 
446,200,000 16 10 
474,300,000 16 70 
. 406,600,000 I4 00 
. 458,800,000 15 40 
. 457,000,000 14 50 
. 443,400,009 13 70 
. 682,500,000 21 00 
. 872,009,000 27 40 
. 943,000,000 28 50 
. 95,000,000 27 90 
850,000,000 23 60 
j 750,000,000 22 80 
368.. 750,000,000 21 00 
1809 20 00 


Mr. INGERSOLL. 
tion of this table, Mr. Speaker, it will appear 
that in 1830 the circulation amounted to 87 20 
per capita for our entire population, and that 
the circulation was gradually increased to the 
year 1837, when it amounted to fourteen dollars 
per capita. This period will be remembered as 
being one of commercial activity and general 
prosperity. hen followed the panic of 1887, 
and from that period to 1843 was one of contrac- 
tion, at which time the circulation amounted to 
only $6 90 per capita. It is hardly necessary 
for me to remark that this period, from 1887 to 
1843, was one of great depression. From 1843 
to 1857 the currency was an expanding one, and 
by the year 1857 had risen to $16 70 per capita. 
This was a period of activity. Immense strides 
had been taken in the extension of our com- 
merce, both internal and external, and in the 
extension of ourrailroad system. In fact, it was 
a period of general development and improve- 
ment. In 1857 came the great crash, which 
prostrated almost every interest and cost the 
country hundreds of millions of dollars; and 
this retrograde movement continued until 1861, 
when the rebellion broke out, at which time 
the currency amounted to only $18 70 per 
capita. 

The necessities of the war compelled Con- 
gress to pass the legal-tender act February 25, 
1868, and soon thereafter several hundred mil- 
lions of this legal tender was added to the cur- 
rency of the country. On the 25th of February, 
1863, the act providing for the establishment 
of national banks became a law; and through 
this agency a vast increase was given to the 
volume of the currency. So much had-the 
currency been increased that we find, in 1864 
and 1865, the currency of the country amounted 
to over twenty-eight dollars per capita. From 
the commencement of the war to this period, 
it will be remembered, was one of unexampled 
activity and prosperity, and, barring the war, 
it may be said that these were the most glorious 
days of the Republic. From 1866 to the pres- 
ent time has been one of contraction; hence 
it has been a period of general depression. We 
are on the ‘‘down grade,” and the down grade, 
if continued long enough, ends in bankruptcy. 

Mr. Speaker, | have dwelt thus long on these 
facts because I desired to establish beyond 
controversy that without exception periods of 
expansion are periods of activity and progress, 
and that periods of contraction are periods of 
lethargy and depression. I have been asked, if 
periods of expansion are so beneficial, why 
have they ended in financial panies? ‘To this 
ĮI answer, it was not because of the expansion 
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of the paper money, but because it was issued 
upon an unsound basis—a pretended specie 
basis. The people had no confidence in it. 
It was faise and rotten to the core. It professed 
to be convertible into coin on demand, and yet 
there was not one dollar of coin to ten of this 
paper which. could be made to respond in 
Pe aemotuca of it. Hence when any disturbance 
came which shook even the little confidence 
the people had in this system, the people, with 
these bills in their hands, went pell-mell after 
the gold; but they did not get it. The banks 
suspended. The people suffered immense losses, 
while the unscrupulous bankers enriched them- 
selves at the expense of the people. ‘The peo- 
ple have ever been robbed and swindled. more 
under this system of ‘specie?’ -paying banks 
than by any other device ever invented by the 
cunning of man. 

Yesterday, Mr. Speaker, we heard a solitary 
voice on the other side of this Chamber ringing 
out clear and melodious for a return to specie 
payments. Jt was the voice of my elegant 
friend from New York, [Mr. Cox.] He spoke 
of “the good old Democratie days when gold 
and silver chinked in the pockets of the peo- 
ple’? That was a good while ago; but I re- 
member them well. I was a Democrat then; 
and I remember, too, that morerags and min- 
jature flags of truce fluttered from the divine 
forms of the “happy’’ people than pieces of 
money “chinked’’ in their pockets. In those 
days we were called the * barefooted’? Demo- 
cracy the ' great unwashed, ’’ and other like sig- 
nificant names. I wondered at it then, but Ido 
not now. It could hardly have heen otherwise. 
We were not to blame for our appearance. 
The fact was, we did not even possess enough 
of thin, jiugling sixpences to buy shoes for our 
feet or goap for our ablutions. [Great laugh- 
ter. ] Good old Democratie days, indeed ! How 
eloquently he spoke of the shining coin. Whose 
vars did he expect to tickle? Gewgaws and 
trinkets charm the red man and the half civil- 
ized; hence the bright and ringing coins have 
a peculiar charm and power over the ignorant. 
‘The gentleman does not sceim to appreciate 
the fact that our people have taken a good 
many long steps in advance since the good old 
days to which he delights to refer. The people 
want no more of those days. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Gansun] in his remarks yesterday said, 
“Nothing is money except that which is worth 
the amount expressed on tho face of ite That 
which gives it value is the promise that it will 
some day he paid.” The last proposition of 
this statement, Mr. Speaker, is totally incorrect 
and altogether false. It is devidedly old fogy, 
and belongs to the fossiliferous period. Money 
may possess no intrinsic value whatever, and 
the mere fact that it will some day be paid im- 
parts to it, necessarily, no value. Money repre- 
sents value; itis the representative of value. 
One of its functions is to measure values, and 
another is to facilitate the exchange of com- 
modities. Money, then, is only valuable in 
proportion to its usefulness. Whoever, then, 
has no use for money cannot attach the least 
value to it, whether it be coin or paper. If the 
people of this country had no use for money, 
then money would cease to be of the least value 
to them, 

Gold or silver coin would have no value as 
money except for the fact that mankind have, 
by general consent, agreed that a certain 
amount of it of a certain fineness shall be re- 


ecivable in payment of debts or in exchange ! 


for anything else of material value. Had not 
gold aud silver coin been thus indued with the 
power to represent value and with the power to 
measure and exchange value it would not be 
money and could not possess any mouey value. 
Mankind, from the necessity of the case, were 
compelled to agree on some measure of value, 
and, from like necessity, were compelled -to 
agree on a measure of quantity, Were all the 


people of the globe united under one consti- 
tution and one government all the gold and 
silver coin in the world might be thrown into 
the depths of the sea, without the least detri- 
ment to the inerests of mankind, provided that 
the legal-tender notes of this universal govern- 
ment were substituted at once in place of the 
submerged coin. Who would ever want a 
heavy, clumsy coin dollar, while he could get 
a government paper dollar that possessed all 
the functions and powers of the coin dollar? 

Onr people have for several years past been 
conducting the entire business of the country 
upon paper money not based on coin; neither 
is it convertible into coin at the option of the 
holder. It is in no way related to or depend- 
ent upon coin, and its value as a circulating 
medium or money is not enhanced one iota, 
because it is presumed that it will some day 
be paid or redeemed in coin. It is valuable 
because it was issued by the sovereign power 
of the people, and indued by the same sover- 
eign power with all the attributes and powers 
of money. It was made astandard or measure 
of values. It was clothed with the power to 
facilitate the exchange of all commodities, It 
was invested with the power to pay debts, and 
it is this debt-paying power, together with the 
other powers to which I have referred, which 
gives it its value as money, and which, in fact, 
makes it money; and were we not in debt to 
foreign nations we should in all probability 
never want any other kind of money. 

When the farmer sells his grain, or the me- 
chanie the prodactof his skill, and the laborer 
his labor, and receives in exchange therefor 
greenbacks, they do not receive them because 
they expect some day these paper dollars will 
be paid in coin, but they receive them because 
they can, in turn, use them in payment of any 
commodities or products they desire to buy, 
and beeause they can use them for any and all 
purposes they could use gold dollars; and itis 
because they have the tullest faith that the 
Government of the United States will never 
suffer these paper dollars to lose the functions 
and powers of money. We do not want them 
“redeemed ;” we do not want them “ convert- 
ible”? We simply want them maintained and 
continued as they are now—a legal tender in 
the payment of debts. 

{tis this public confidence in the ability of 
the Government to maintain and perpetuate the 
legal-tender quality—the debt-paying power 
the money functions of the greenback dollar— 
which makes it, as a circulating medium, supe- 
rior to coin, Our greenback-money system 
has worked admirably well for the past eight 
years. Wehave had no panies and no financial 
distress (except that brought about by con- 
tracting the currency) during that period. Lt 
is not saying too much that we have given it a 
fair trial, and that this experience has estab- 
lished the fact of its superiority over any and 
all other previous systems. 

Why can it not be continued ad infinitum ? 
That which has worked so well and has pro- 
duced such beneficent results in each year | 
through eight consecutive years, appears to me 
can be repeated for an indefinite period. 

The earth has been reyolving around the 
sun for ‘‘several”’ years, and is now going very 
well, and I see nothing in the way of its con- 
tinuing. The system 18 a good one, and so it 
will be with our greenback-moncy system, if 
you will only give it freedom and leave it un- 
restrained except by natural laws ; it will work 
equally as well and run as smooth—the system 
is a good one. 

Public confidence has everything to do with 
the current circulation of paper money. Ti 


he 
paper money of Europe is issued upon what 
is known as a specie basis, These notes pre- 
tend to be convertible into coin upon demand, 
and so long as the public have confidence in 
the ability of the banks to redeem in coin on i 
demand they pass current as money; and so il 


long as the public do not need any consider- 
able amount of coin all. goes well, and these 
bank notes pass current as money whether the 
banks that issued them. have any coin in their 
vaults or not. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GARFIELD] in his remarks yesterday introduced 
a fatal illustration to his theory. He told us 
that the Bank of Amsterdam kept afloat during 
a period of fifty years an immense amount of 
paper money, which was all the time convert- 
ible into coin by its terms, on demand, when, 
in reality, the bank had hardly adollar of specie 
in its vaults during all that period! Had not 
confidence something to do with this? It had 
everything to do with it. Had the public been 
apprised of the true condition of this bank its 
paper would have suffered an immense depre- 
ciation, if it had not beeome altogether worth- 
less. The people had been successfully deceived, 
and, simply by good luck, had escaped ruin. 

As another instance of the necessity of public 
confidence as a basis for the circulation of 
paper money, I will cite an incident in the his- 
tory of the Bank of England. In 1797, when 
an invasion was thought to be imminent, the 
pubtic lost confidence in the Bank of England 
notes, and a ‘frun’? was commenced upon the 
bank. Soon the specie in the bank was re- 
duced toan amonat less than £1,800,009, while 
at the same time the outstanding circulation 
of the bank amounted to about fourteen mil- 
lion pounds. In this condition of affairs the 
Government came to the rescue, and, by an 
order in council, the directors were prohibited 
from redeeming their notes in coin until the 
Parliament should take action in the matter, 
Upon the assembling of the Parliament a com- 
mittee was appointed to examine into the con- 
dition of the bank. This investigation showed 
that the bank was possessed of property to the 
value of about fifteen million pounds. This 
established the solvency of the bank, and its 
notes passed current again ou about par with 
coin, notwithstanding the fact that Parliament 
had authorized the suspension of specie pay- 
ments untilsix months after the ratification of 
a defnite treaty of peace. ‘These illustrations 
prove that it is notso much because the people 
have confidence that the bank bills er notes 
can and will be converted into gold coin on 
demand that gives them vaiue as money, as it 
is confidence in the solvency of the makers of 
the paper money; or, in other words, comi- 
dence in the power of the maker to maintain 
the money functions of the paper money; that 
is to say, its debt-paying power. Hence I 
assertthatthe Government of the United States, 
representing as it does property to the value 
of $25,000,000,000 atleast, has the ability, and 
ought to furnish its citizens all the currency 
demanded by their legitimate wants, because 
all have the utmost confidence in the solvency 
of the Government and ‘in its ability to main- 
tain its money as a legal tenderin the payment 
of debts and in all domestic transactions. 

Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that by this time 
we should have heard the last concerning-2, 
return to specie payments; but in this [am 
disappointed. A great majority of the joint 
resolutions and bills brought forward in Con- 
gress have for their object the restoration of 
specie payments, and long speeches are still 
made for the purpose of convincing the House 
and the country that specie payments should 
be resumed and that the business of the coun- 
try should be placed on a specie basis. Tt 
strikes me these gentlemen do not thoroughly 
comprehend this matter, or else they speak 
from the stand-point of personal interest, for 
they certainly do not speak in the interest of 
the people. A resumption of specie payments 
would inevitably involve this country in finan- 
cial distress heretofore unknown, and in an 
amount of individual bankruptcy frightful to 
contemplate. If specie payments were desir- 
able we are in no condition to resume specie 
payments. The ‘‘ on-to-specie-payment ” party 
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seem to forget that we are a debtor country, 


that we owe vast sums to Europe. Weoweto 
England alone more than fifteen hundred mil- 
lion dollars. This debt is represented in Uni- 
ted States bonds, State bonds, and in railroad 
and other corporation bonds, most of it draw- 
ing a large rate of interest. 

Contrast our condition with that of France 
and England, and I imagine you will agree with 
me that the United States is in no condition to 
resume specie payments. France has in cir- 
culation $760,000,000 in gold and silver coin, 
while we have none, and probably not more 
than $200,000,000 ‘‘salted down’’ in safe 
places. France owes no foreign debt, while 
we owe to foreigners probably $2,200,000,000. 


Now, let us compare our condition with Great |! 


Britain, and see how we shall stand. England, 
like France, owes no foreign debt. She has 
in circulation about four hundred million dol- 
lars in gold and silver coin, while we have 


none. Most of the civilized States of the world | 


are in debt to England in immense sums of 
money. Ihave devoted much time in invest- 
igating this subject, and find that the Gov- 
ernments of the world are indebted to Great 
Britain and Europe as follows: 


United States... «+2, 100,000,000 


Spain .. 515,000,000 
Russia. 415,000,000 
Turkey.. 340,000,000 
dolland. 270.009,000 
Portugal 285.000,000 
Italy...... 185.000.000 
Mexico.. 185,000,090 
Egy ptose 135,000,000 
Austria.. 75 000.000 
Brazil. 65,000,000 
Pitüsnsyana 35,000,000 
New Granada. 35.000,000 
Greece. 35.040.000 
Argentine Republic.. 25,000,000 
Venezuela... 25.060.000 
Chiti... 25,000,000 
Denmark. 20.000.000 
Sardinia 15,000,000 
Sweden. . 15,000,000 
Danubian P . — 10,090,030 
Cuba... 7,500,000 
Ecuado 5,000,000 
San Domingo, i i 7 
Guatemala, and Colombia... sree — 15,000,000 


while no Government is indebted to the United 
States. 

These various debtor Governments pay annu- 
ally, as interest, to the people of Great Britain 
and Europe not less than $275,000,000, of 
which amount probably $150,000,000 goes to 
England alone. No great wonder, then, that 
under such circumstances England and France 
can maintain specie payments, 

Under this condition ofaffairs, ifour country 
should resume specie payments, and even ad- 
mitting that our own people would not demand 
the payment of a single dollar in coin, how 


long would we maintain a specie basis? Ij 


answer, just so long as our creditors on the 
other side of the Atlantic might be disposed, 
and no longer, Whenever it should appear to 
be to their interest to force us to a suspension 


of specie payments they could readily do so, | 


and then having us completely in their power, 


us at their leisure. And, in addition to thi 


tho first war cloud that should make its appear- 


home by the million, and the inevitable result 


o so many geese in a poke, they could pick | 


> upon the horizon would send our bonds | 


would follow---suspension of specie payments, | 


with all its attendant evils; and any man who 


would under these circumstanees place the | 


Jnited States in this deplorable condition of ; 


dependency upon foreign Powers must be a 
very great fool or a very great knave. 

Jn 1857 the bank paper of our country was 
in circulation npon what is known as a specie 
b Everything appeared to be going on 


amoothly and well until some of the people in | 
Europe took it into their heads to convert a | 


few million dollars of our ‘ convertible’? paper 
into coin. 1 
lions had been thus converted and the coin sen 


rs 
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When not above six or seven mil- | 
ti 
to Europe a panic set in, specie payments | 
were suspended, and I believe nota single bank | 


; about two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 


: the banks have none. 


i 
in the United States maintained specie pay- 
ments during this crisis, and the people of our 
country sustained a loss, in consequence of 
this panic and of the resulting depression of 
the prices of all commodities and the derange- 
ment of business, of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. <A slight examination into the con- 
dition of the banks just previous to this panic 
will show how utterly false and fallacious a 
specie basis is upon which to base the currency | 
of ourcountry. The two hundred and fifty-five 
country banks in the State of New York had 
in circulation $24,000,000 in paper and only 
$1,000,000 of specie in their vaults. Twenty 
dollars in paper to one dollar of coin! 

The one hundred and thirty-five banks of 
that most exemplary State, Massachusetts, had 
in circulation $18,000,000 in paper, and only 
$1,000,000 of coin with which to redeem the 
$18,000,000 of paper, while in my own State 
the condition of things was much worse. The 
Grayville Bank had more than four hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in circulation, with 
only $18,000 in coin. The Raleigh Bank had 


in circulation, and only $1,000in coin; $250 in 
paper to one dollar in coin! while the Bank 
of the Commonwealth had about one hundred 
thousand dollars in circulation and nota dollar 
in coin! 

This system might be said to have been based 
on the “coinage of the brain.’’ (Laughter. ] 
This kind of specie basis is, and always was, 
a cheat, a delusion, and a fraud, and I pray 
that the people of the United States will see 
to it that no such system shall ever again be 
inaugurated. 

It has been said that ‘‘ money is the root of 
all evil;’’ the author must have had reference 
to this kind of money. [Laughter.] Do not 
forget that I am talking about a period when 
we had a ‘‘convertible’’? currency. Now I 
propose to call your attention and the atten- 
tion of the country to a period when we had 
an ‘‘inconvertible’’ currency. 

In the summer and fall of 1866 an unusual 
demand for coin sprung up in Europe, and 
within a period of four or five months the peo- 
ple of Europe took out of our country the | 


| 
enormous amount of $60,000,000 in coin; but, |! 
i| ted Statesis a trifle over two thousand million 


as we were not on a specie basis, they were 
compelled to buy it of us, just as they would 
have bought our corn, wheat, or cotton, had 
they wanted it. They had to take it at our 
price or let it alone. They paid us a high 
premium forit. They gotitbycontract. They 
bought it as they did any other commodity. 


The withdrawal of this vast sum of $60,000,000 || 


in coin from us within a period of a few months | 
did not produce so much as a jar on the trade, | 
comme or business of the country. In} 


ree, 


fact, so slight was its effect that but few people | 


comparatively even knew it. 


I answer that it would not. ‘The withdrawal | 
of one fifth of that sum would have produced | 
a financial panic; publie confidence would 


have been shaken, if not destroyed, and every |; 
man who held a convertible piece of paper || 


would have rushed to the banks to obtain the 
coin. Everybody wants coin when it is known 


If you wish to precipitate a calamity upon our 
people which will set us back a ceutury, and 
which will afford to the nations of Europe 
their much coveted opportunity to give repub- 
licanism a death-stab, resume specie payments, 
and thus bere our breast for the knite. 

Since the suspension of specie payments in 
1862 we have learned by experience that the 
legal-tender notes issued by the Government, 
and indorsed by the whole people, answer all 
our demands. They enabled us to suppress 
the rebellion, to maintain the integrity of the 
Union, and at the same time enabled us to 
make such wonderful and rapid progress in the ! 


. fa i 
Do you imagine | 
that this would have been the case had our |i 
country at that time been on a specie basis? |; 
i 


of another upon republican soil. 


development of wealth and power that we find 
| ourselves this day in the front rank cf nations. 
What an ignominious failure we should have 
made had we attempted to accomplish these 
results on a specie basis! Hence, I protest, in 
the name of the people whom I have the honor 
to represent. against the resumption of specie 
payments while we area debtor nation! When 
we shall have paid off our debt, and when 
Europe can no longer demand the coin in our 
coffers, a return to a specie basis would then 
be possible, but at the present time and in the 
present condition of things it is worse than 
folly. Itis downright madness to attempt it, 
But if after the liquidation of our debt the 
issue of paper money as a currency shall be 
exclusively issued by the General Government, 
the demand for coin would be very insiguifi- 
cant in amount, for the reason that none would 
be demanded except for the arts and for other 
legitimate purposes. None woald be demanded 
for purposes of speculation. Such would be 
the case for the reason that everybody would 
havo the utmost confidence in the solvency 
of the maker of the paper money; hence, no 
one would desire to ‘convert’? their paper 
money into coin; in fact, under such a condi- 
tion of things the owners of coin would gladly 
exchange it at par for the paper money of the 
Government. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I will ask for a very few 
minutes the attention of the House to the pub- 
lie debt. I deem its early payment absolutely 
essential to the promotion of the welfare of the 
people and to the preservation of their liber- 
ties. A great public debt is a constant menace 
to republican government and republican prin- 
ciples. The tendency of the public debts of all 
nations is concentration into comparatively a 
few hands; hence the creation of a bonded or 
moneyed aristocracy is almost inevitable. As 
a proof of this I refer to the condition of the 
Britishdebt. The debt of Great Britain amounts 
to over four thousand million dollars, while its 
| population‘isabout thirty millions; yetthe whale 
| of this vast debt is owned by the comparatively 
inconsiderable number of two hundred and 
sixty thousand persons; not one in a hundred 
of her entire population hold any interest in 
her public debt. The bonded deb: of the Uni- 


dollars, and although we have no duta from 
which to make an exact estimate, I think [am 
safe in saying that not one hundred thousand of 
our people have any direct ownership in the 
| Government debt. Ifthis debt should remain 
unpaid for a century or two there would be 
created a moneyed aristocracy who would as 
| entirely control the direction of public affairs 
| in this country as the same class now do the 
| public affairs of Great Britain. 
{ 

t 


We have had a sad and expensive experience 
of one aristocracy in this country, which was 
created out of acapital not exceeding in amount 
our public debt. [need not say L roeier to the 
late slave-holding aristocracy, The capital 
invested in slaves fell far short of yielding t 
its owners anincome equal to that now receive, 
| by the owners of our public debt. Happily we 
| have destroyed one aristocracy, and l trast we 
! may have the wisdom to prevent the growth 
| Bas, from 
| what I bave said, Mr. Speaker, do not under- 
| stand me as saying that I believe it would be 
| good policy in the present condition of things 
t 
| 


' to increase the present onerous taxation of an 
already over-burdened people. 
way of parenthesis, allow me torem 

has afforded me peculiar pleasure du 18 
present session to vote lor a general recacnon 
of the external and internal taxes. amounting 
in the aggregate, | trust, to a reduction in tax- 
ation of $75,000,000 per annum. Bat what E 
desire to say is this: thatthe preseni condition 
of things ought to be so changed that our pub- 
lic debt could be paid off at the rate of $109,- 
| 000,090 per annum, and that too withontreta 


And here, by 


that if 
nol 
g 
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ing the growth of the country or the prosperity 
of the people. ‘ 
You ask me how I would accomplish this 
desirable result? I will tell you. The first 
thing I would do would be to restore to the 
people the earrency and the greenbacks which 
Secretary McCulloch and Secretary Boutwell 
have wrung from them in the last four years. 
This would increase the producing capacity of 
the people nearly a hondredfold.. Then the 
country would be in the most flourishing con- 
dition, and then the people could and would 
most willingly contribute $100,000,000 per an- 
num for the extinguishment of the public debt. 
But now they are not in a condition to do it, 
and so long as this narrow, ‘* contracted, ’? and 
almost criminal policy is continued, will not be. 
So far, Mr. Speaker, I have not discussed 
the particular questions presented in the bill 
now under consideration; but I now propose 
to devote a little time to an examination of its 
features, and perhaps to some of the amend- 
ments offered thereto. 
fam opposed to this bill; first, because it 
proposes to extend, to the extent of $95,000,- 
000, our present natioual banking system. I 
am willing to admit, however, that if we are 
to have banks of issue the national banking 
system js the best which it js possible to estab- 
lish. {admit that the issues of the national 
banks are well secured. It is not possible that. 
their bills shall become worthless, for this rea- 
son: they are secured by a deposit of United 
States bonds. My greatest objection to the 
national banking system is, the people have to 
pay too dearly for the luxury of using its cur- 
rency, ‘There is no denying the fact that the 
people of the United States pay annually more 
than $20,000,000 in gold coin to the national 
banks asa bonas for issuing and putting into 
cireulation 8300,000,000 of national bank notes, 
whereas this $20,000,000 in coin could be 
saved to the people by retiring the national 
bank notes and issuing in lieu of it $800,000, - 
000 of the people’s own money—greenbacks ; 
and I trust some plan may be speedily devised 
which shall be fairto the national banks, where- 
Dy the legal-tender money may be substituted 
for the national bank notes. But I am satis- 
fied that no such plan will be adopted by the 
present Congress, for there are too many mem. 
bers both in the House and Senate interested 
as stockholders and officers of national banks 
to permit this to be done. I believe the peo- 
ple will, sooner or later, take this matter into 
their own hands and see to it that stock- 
holders and presidents of national banks are 
elected to ‘stay at home,” and that men be 
elected in their place who have no personal 
interest antagonistic to that of the people. 
When this shall have been done there will be 
no trouble in applying the proper remedy. 
Mr. Bpeaker, I hold that the people who sus- 
tain the country in peace and in war, who de- 
velop its resources and who pay the taxes, are 
of right entitled to have the best money which 
it is in the power of the national Legislature to 
give them. Now, as the legal-tender notes are 
admitted to be superior to the national bank 
notes, and as they cost the people nothing; 
while $500,000,000 of national bank notes cost 
them $20,000,000 in gold annually, I insist 
uponit that the people should have legal-tender 
notes instead of national bank notes. I fer- 
ther object to the national banking system, 
because it isa powerful moneyed monopoly, 
and notwithstanding it is represented by some 
sixteen handred banks, itis essentially but one 
institnuon. They all work together as.a har- 
monivus whole. One national bank has no 
reason to antagonize another national bank. 
This system has an aggregate capital of over 
four hundred million dollars. itis constantly 
aggrandiazing its wealth and its power. Its 
power already for good or for evilis immense, 
dts power in shaping and controlling the policy 
of our Government can hardly be overesti- 


mated. Yet its power is constantly being aug- 
mented, and if it shall be permitted to continue 
without interference for the next fifty or one hun- 
dred years its power will be superior to that 
of the States, and superior to that.of the Gen- 
eral Government. It would then be the abso- 
lute master not only of the Government but 
of the people, and then I fear our republican 
Government would exist only in name. 

This system has been in existence only a few 
years. ft has but fairly got under way, and 
yet I think I am safe in saying that its profits 
in the aggregate already amount to the incred- 
ible sum of $250,000,000. 

At this rate; Mr. Speaker, how long a time 
would be required for the national banks to 
absorb not only the national debt, but all the 
best paying property of the entire country? 

In order that the people may see, to some 
extent, what this national banking system is 
doing, I call their attention to a statement of 
loans and discounts made by national bank 
associations in the year 1867, as made to Con- 
gress by the Comptroller of the Currency in his 
annual report for 1868. The aggregate amount 
of loans and discounts was $3,351,004,665 08. 
The average time of each loan and discount 
was seventy-onedays. Now, if we assume the 
rate of discount to have been at the rate of ten 
per cent, per annum, we will find that their pro- 
fits on this branch of their business alone were 
about $65,000,000 for that year. But if we 
assume that their rate of discount was at the 
rate of eight percent. per annum, we find their 

rofits were about $55,000,000, which is per- 
laps nearer the true amount than $65,000,000. 


New York... 
New Yorke 
Massachusetts... 
Massachusetts... 
Massachusetts... 
Massachusetts... 
Maryland. «| Second, Baltimore... 
Maino... «| Second, Bangor... 
Ponnsylvania....| First, Bloomsburg. 
Now York... First, Brooklyn... 
Massachusetts...) Charles River, Cambridge 
Massachusetts...) National City, Cambridge. 
New Jersey. National Stato, Camden 
Indiana First, Centerville.. 
Tihtnois., First, Charleston.. 
South Carolina...; Peoples’, Charleston 
Massachusetts...) Monument, Charlestown 
a| First, Chillicothe... 
.| Ross County, Chillicothe 
«| Commercial, Chicago 
First, Cincinnati... 
Second, Cincinnati 
.| First, Circleville. 
«| First, Cleveland. 
| Second, Cleveland. 
First, Cortland ... 


New Yor i 
Indiana. 


Ohio... 


Michigan.. 
Lichig 
Massach 
New Jersey... 
Massachusetts 
Indiana... 
Niinois 
Hlinois 


New York. 

Missouri... $ t, Independence.. 
Pennsylvania n! | Indiana... 
Micbigan..... 


Massachusetts... 
Pennsylvania 
New York... ! 
Massachuset 


Chemical, New York 
-| Mechanics’, Newburyport 
Alontgomery, Norristown.. 
-| First, Oberlin... 
scond, Peoria 
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=R 


-| Second, Toledo 
| First, Troy... 
-| First, Vinton 
«| First, Washin 


*Six months. 


As regards the loans and discounts of the banks 
for the year 1868, I am unable to submit the 
facts, for the reason that the Comptroller of 
the Currency has omitted from his annual re- 
port.for 1869 this valuable information; at least, 
I have been unable to find it there. 

But this is not all. . I offered a resolution, 
which was adopted by the House on my motion, 
early in the present session, and which I will 
read for the information of the House. It is 
as follows: 

‘Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury bo 
directed to furnish this House with the information 
required to be obtained by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, as required by section two of the aet of 
March 3, 1869, entitled ‘An act regulating the reports 
of national banking associations,’ ” 

The section here referred to I will also read, 
It is as follows: 

“And be it further enacted, That in addition to said 
reports each national banking association shall re- 
port to the Comptroller of the Currency the amount 
of each dividend declared: by said association, and 
the amount of net earnings in excess of said divi- 
dends, which report shall be made within ten days 
after the declaration of each dividend, and attested 
by the oath of.the president or cashier of szid asso- 
ciation, and a failure to comply with the provisions 
of this section shall subject such assuciation to the 
penalties provided in the foregoing seetion.” 

In answer to this resolution the Comptroller 
of the Currency subsequently submitted a 
report to the House, from which I have extract- 
ed the following table, which shows the divi- 
dends, capital, and earnings in excess of divi- 
dends, and per cent. of profits for the past 
year; which I now send to the Clerk’s desk to 
be read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Earnings in Por 

Dividends. | excess of Capital. Hor 

dividends. ‘ 
$60,000 $44,000 $500,000 | 20 
70,000 6,00 350,000 22 
120,000 110,762 1,000,000 23 
24,000 29,438 300,000 17 
100,000 76,956 „000,009 17 
120,000 2,018 1,000,000 Vi 
42,000 63,280 350,000 30 
16,394 18,495 ,000 19 
6,000 5,722 50,000 2 
60,000 45,568 500,006 21l 
12,000 5,666 300,000 17 
10,000 8,455 100,000 18 
$2,100 11,545¢ 260,009 |} 25 
2.000 5,464 160,000 17 
; 12,700 3,498 ; 100,000 | 16 
18,000 13,073 300,000 25 
| 18,000 5,200 150,000 16 
| 21,000 22,036 150,000 23 
16,000 5,862 100,000 22 
25, 000* 21,052 500,000 18 
111.000 117,475 1,200,000 19 

0,000 7,909 200,000 3 

| 89,676 17,755 260,000 18 
38.000 15,000 800.000 17 
90,000 67,054 690,000 26 
12.500 11,759 125,000 24 
12,255 5,878 100,000 15 
4,000 5,473 109,000 19 
20,000 3,985 100,000 23 
25,000 18,595 250,000 | 17 
10,000* 16,610* 200.000 21 
30,000 14,357 800.000 22 
380,000 15,753 200,00.) 22 
24,000 13,771 200,000 18 
22,500 4,388 | 150,000 17 
18,000 24,000 150,000 28 
12,000 15,009 100,000 | 27 
5,000 T20 ft 60,000 | 24 
3,500* 4.860% | 50,600 30 
24,000 22,806 200,000 ; 23 
10,001 11,159 | 109.000 20 
20,0090 25,967 200,000 23 
i 10,000 8,723 100,000 ! 19 
65600 76,86) 300,009 38 
i 27,500 21,634 250,000 | 19 
i 43,000 | 1403 | 400,000 17 
< 10000 ! 16.000 100,000 | 26 
20,000 32,934 200,000 26 
20.000 18,086 209,000 19 
24,000 24.440 200,600 24 
0,000 1318 200.000 20 
48,600 42,276 200,000 80 
30,000 33,097 250,03 26 
32,000 24,473 200,000 27 
10,000 3,109 50,000 26 
12,500 6,985 50,000 39 


t First earnings not reported. 
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Speaker, that the hanks mentioned in the table i 
justread are established not in any one locality, i 
bat are located in many of the States. But this 
statement, perhaps, should be ‘‘ discounted ”’ to 
some extent, when we remember it was made 
by the officers of the several banks. It is pos- 
sible that their profits were largely in excess ; 
of the amounts reported, Some bank officers | 
are wonderfully ingenious, and possess the cun- 
ning faculty of covering up facts when it is their | 
interest io do so. This has been found to be 
the case in all countries, notwithstanding the | 
most stringent laws imposing the severest į 
penalties upon bank officers for making false 
returns. T could cite many cases, but 1 have 
not now the time to spare. 

By reference to the Banker’s Magazine for 
Jane of the present year, it will be seen that | 
many of the Philadelphia national banks make 
enormous profits upon their capital. I send | 
to the Clerk’s desk the list I have prepared. 


| $3 | 
A f š N bors i 
Name of bank. Capital. | see >$ | 
IOa l 
ae | 
aes $ i] pse 
Philadelphia National | dak 
Babki ereinen «| $1,500,000 | $852,605 | 56 
Tirst National Bank... 1,000,060 | 527,739 ; 53 
Girard National Bank...| 1,000,000 | 585,649 | 58 | 
Mechanics’ National | 
Bake cree: BEONE + 800,000) 395,920) 49 | 
National Bank, Norih- ; j 
ern Liberties. nce 500,000 | 587,789 ; 109 
City National Bank...... 460,000 | 228,901 57 
Consolidation National | 
Bin neei 800,000 | 185,675 | 62 
Kensington National | - 
AN Rcd asuisivadescavecresteies 250,000 | 183,506 | 46 
Southwark National 4 
SAK EE A, 250,000 į 207,186 83 
National Bank, Ger- 
MANLOWN as seeceseeceeesens . 200,000 | 112,871; 56 | 
Tradesmen’s National 
Baku scree reece 213 


200,000 | 


426,432 | 


Mr. INGERSOLL. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
think I have established the fact that the na- 
tional bank system is a powerful monopoly, 
expensive and burdensome to the people, and | 
rather to be dreaded than fosterea; hence, I | 
repeat that I am opposed to this bill because 
it proposes to extend this system. But if the 
national banking system must be perpetuated, 
it should be modified andimproved. It should 
be made free, for the monopoly feature is alike 
odious and dangerous to the American people, 
and its issues should be based upon United 
States bonds bearing a much less rate of inter- 
est than the present bonds. In my judgment | 
the rate of interest should not exceed three and 
sixty-five hundredths per cent., and the tax on 
the circulation of the bank should be removed, 
for a tax of this character is always charged over 


to the people who use the money of the banks. || 


If these features could be adopted, it would, in 
my judgment, be a great improvement on the 
present system. And the banks cannot plead 
‘vested rights” as against any amendment to 
or modification of the national banking act, 
for Congress wisely reserved to itself the right 
‘at any time to amend, alter, or repeal’ the 
national banking act, as will be seen by refer- 
ence to the last section of the act. 

Again, I am opposed to this bill because it 
does not propose to increase the volume of 
the currency, and hence could not possibly be 
a relief if adopted, for the reason that it pro- 
poses to retire and cancel the $45,000,000 
of three per cent. certificates now held by 
the national banks as a reserve in place of | 
$45,000,000 greenbacks now in circulation, 
which they would be required to lock up as a 
reserve in case the three per cent. certificates 
should be withdrawn; and beyond this they | 
would be compelled to withdraw from the peo- 


| of deposits. 


| to possess. 


i}! market for the present ontstanding 


ple $19,000,000 moxe of greenbacks as a 


authorized by this bill. And this is not all. 
The bill further requires the Secretary of the 
Treasury to redeem and cancel $40,000,000 
greenbacks to make room for the $95,000,000 


|| reserve for the national bank-note circulation ! 


i 


of national bank notes. Now, let us stop a mo- | 


ment and see how the case stands at this point. 
The bill authorizes the increase of national 
bank notes to the amount of $95,000,000 and 


withdraws from circulation $104,000,000 of | 


legal tenders, thus making a direct and positive 


contraction of the circulation of $9,000,009. | 


But we cannot stop here. The law requires 
that the natioval banks shall hold the same 
per cent. of reserve for deposits as for circu- 
lation. Itis fair to assume that the deposits 
will amount to double the circulation author- 


ized. Now, for this additional $95,000,000 | 


you must allow $190,000,000 as the amount 
Now allow fifteen per cent. of 
reserve on this $190,000,000, and you will 


|| have $28,000,000 more of greenbacks with- 


drawn from circulation, to be locked up in the 


| vaults of the banks, making a grand total of 


$182,500,000 of greenbacks to be virtually 
destroyed to make room for the $95,000,000 
of national bank notes authorized to be issued 
under this bill. 

If there was no other reason for opposing 
this bill than the fact that under its opera- 
tion it would retire from circulation more than 
one hundred and thirty million dollars of 


|| greenbacks, and of this sum cause to be burned 


nearly fifty million dollars, this would of itself 
constitute an insuperable objection to it. I 
cannot vote for any bill that proposes to take 
from the people the best and least expensive 
money that it was ever their good fortune 
I am satisfied that if this bill 
was submitted to a vote of the people nine 
tenths of them at least would vote against it. 
Hence, I assert that no Representative of the 
people, who really has their best interest at 
heart, should vote for this bill. 

I now ask the attention of the House for a 


| few minutes to the first substitute to this bill 
| offered by myself. 


It consists of but two pro- 
visions. The first proposes that the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall issue $44,000,000 in 
greenbacks to supply the place of the $44,000, - 
000 of greenbacks withdrawn from circulation 
and burned by Secretary McCulloch. The 
second provision provides that the Secretary 
of the Treasury shkall employ this additional 
issue in reducing the gold interest-bearing debt 
ofthe Government. This bill, ifadopted, would 
contribute greatly to the relief of the peoplein 
two ways: first, by increasing the volume of 
the greenback currency; and second, by 
reducing the public debt about forty million 
dollars, and thereby saving to the people 
$2,400,000 of coin annually, (this being the 
annual interest on that amount of the debt;) 
and in addition to this an annual reduction of 
taxes to an equal amount would follow, and 
the lessening of taxes even to this amount 
annually would be gratefully accepted by an 
already over-taxed people. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the 
attention of the House and of the country to 
the second substitute offered by myself to the 
pending bill, and in order that it may be the 
better understood, I wiil send it to the Clerk’s 


| desk to be read. 


Tbe Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Seerctary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to prepare imme- 
diately, and stamp with the seal of the Treasury 
Department, paper dollars of the denominations and 
to the amounts that may be required to supply the 
demand, which stamped and coined paper dollars he 
shall exchange with all applicants at par in open 
bonds, Treasury 
notes, and other securities of the United States, 
pational bank notes, and gold and silver bullion, at 
the actual markei value, estimated in gold coin, of 
such bonds, Treasury notes, and other securities, bank 


notes, and goldand silver bullion, and whichstamped 
paper dollars he shall exchange with all applicants 
at par for gold coin of the United States, and which 
stamped paperdollars shail, after issue and exchange 
i as aforesaid become and be a legal tender at the par 
value thereofin payment of all public and private 
dues whatsoever: Provided, however, That the holder 
of any outstanding bond on which the interest is 
stipulated to be paid in gold shall have the option 
to receive such interest in gold coin or in such paper 
money. And the bonds, Treasury notes, and other 
United States securities, national bank notes, coin, 
and gold and silver bullion obtained by such ex- 
change shall form a fund that shall be applied, with 
its accumulations, to the purcbase and redemption 
of the present interest-bearing debt of the United 
States. The exchange, purchase, and redemption 
authorized and provided for in this section, shall be 
made and the market vatuc aforesaid be ascertained 
and fixed under general regulations which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall preseribe. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury be, and heis hereby, authorized 
and directed to prepare immediately registered and 
conpon bonds of the denominations and to the 
amounts that may be required to supplythe demand, 
which bonds shali bear interest at the rate of three 
and sixty-five hundredths porcent. per annum, pay- 
able half yearly on the Ist days of February and 
August of each year, which bonds heshall exchange 
with all applicants at par for gold coin of the United 
States, and which bonds he shall exchange with all 
applicants in open market at par for all present out- 
outstanding bonds, ‘lreasury notes, and other secur- 
ities of the United States, national bank notes, und 
gold and silver bullion, at the actual market value, 
estimated in gold coin of the United States, of such 
outstanding bonds, Treasury notes, and other secur- 
ities, hank notes, and gold and silver bullion. And 
the bonds, Treasury notes, and other securities of the 
United States, national bank notes, coin, and sold 
and silver bullion obtained by such exchange „all 
form part of the fund to be applied in the mauner 
hereinbefore provided, ‘The exchange of bonds pro- 
vided in this section shall be made and the market 
value aforesaid be ascertained and fixed under gen- 
eral regulations which the Secretary of tho Treasury 
; shall prescribe. 

Suc. 3. And be it further enacted, That the stamped 
paper money and bonds authorized by this act shall 
always be exchangeable for each other at their par 
value with the accrued interest on the bonds by the 
Treasurer, Assistant Treasurer, and designated de- 
positaries of the United States under general regula- 
Hons which the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
scribe, 

Ssc. 4. And be tt further enacted, That registered 
bonds hereinbefore provided may be deposited with 
the Treasurer or other officer of the United States 
for the purposes authorized by existing laws, and at 
any time before the expiration of one year from the 
| passage of this act the owner or owners of bonds or 
securities now so deposited and held may withdraw 
and receive possession of the sume upon depositing 
in lieuthereof with such officer or officers, registered 
bonds provided by this act equal in amount to the 
bonds or securities so to be withdrawn; and at the 
end ofthe period aforesaid, the owner or owners of 
any bonds or securities other than the registered 
bonds hereinbefore provided, who shall not have 
withdrawn the same according to law, shall be held 
and deemed to have authorized the Treasurer or 
| other officer holding, such bonds and securities to 
exchange the same with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for registered bonds in the manner provided by 
this act, and such officers shall make the exchange 
accordingly. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the bonds, 
and the interest thereon, issued under the provisions 
| of this act shall be exempt from the payment of all 
taxes or duties of the United States, as well as from 
taxation in any form by or under State, municipal 
or local authority. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. It will have been ob- 
served that this bill proposes to place our 
monetary system on a new and what appears 
to me to be a philosophic basis. “It proposes 
that the Secretary of the Treasury shall issue 
legal-tender paper dollars to an amount equal 
to the demands of our people, which paper 
dollars shali be a legal tender for all purposes 
except in cases where payment in coin has 
been specially stipulated, and in such cases 
the holder of any such indebtedness shall have 
the option to receive payment in com or in 
the paper dollars to be issued under this 
act. And further, this legal-tender paper 
money the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
exchange with all applicants at par for any of 
the outstanding indebtedness of the United 
States, whether interest-bearing or not, and for 
national bank notes, gold and silver bullion at 
the market value thereof, estimated in gold 
coin, of such indebtedness, bank notes, gold 
and silver bullion, and at par for gold and 


silver coin of the United States, which would 
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result in the rapid extinguishment of the pres- 
ent forms of the United States debt. . 

This bill further provides that the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall forthwith prepare regis- 
tered and coupon bonds or consols of such 
denominations and to an amount that may be 
required to supply the demand, and bearing 
interest at the rate of three and sixty-five hun- 


dredths per cent. per annum, payable semi- 


annually ; which bonds shall be exchangeable 
for any of the outstanding indebtedness of the 
United States at the market value in gold coin, 
whether in bonds, three per cent. certificates, 
Treasury notes, or national bank notes, and 
also for gold and silver coin: “And it further 


provides that the money and bonds authorized. 


by this act shall always be exchangeable for 
each other at their par value, with the accrued 
interest, by the Treasurer, Assistant Treasurers, 
and ‘by designated depositories of the United 
States. And section four provides that the 
registered bonds authorized by this bill may 
be exchanged for deposit, for bonds now held 
by the Treasurer, under existing laws, within 
one year; and if not exchanged within one 
year the Treasurer is authorized to make such 
exchange for all bonds not previously with- 
drawn, And the fifth section provides that 
the bonds and the interest thereon issued under 
this act shall be exempt from tax either by 
the United States or any State or local author- 
ity; the rate of interest being so low, only 
three and sixty-five hundredths per cent. per 
annum, that without this express exemption 
the bonds would not be taken. 

From this, Mr. Speaker, it will appear that 
the two great features of this bill are: first, 
that the amount of circulating medium in cir- 
culation will depend entirely upon the demand, 
tho supply always being equal to the demand. 
‘Phis invoivesthe self adjusting principle, or the 
recognition in monetary affairs of the law of 

-supply and demand, and would guaranty a 
condition of industrial and commercial pros- 
perity to the people hitherto unknown, and 
would prevent a recurrence of those financial 
revulsious and monetary panics which have 
cursed and prostrated our country in former 
years. ‘The second feature involves that other 
great principle of interchangeability or con- 
vertibility of currency into bonds or of bonds 
into currengy at the option of the holder. The 
application of this principle would regulate the 
amount ofmoncy in circulation in exactaccord- 
ance with the legitimate demands of the busi- 
ness wants of the country. 

I cannot better express the principles in- 
volvedin this system than by reading an extract 
from the New York Mercantile Journal, edited 
by Mr. Wallace P, Groom. [ will read it: 

“[n the interchangenbility (at the option of tho 
holder) of national paper money with Government 
bonds bearing a fixed rato of interest there is asubtte 
principle that will regulate the movements of finance 
and commerco as accurately as the motion of the 
steam-engine is regulated by its ‘governor.’ ” 

This extract, or, more properly speaking, 
this financial axiom, ought to be committed 
to memory by every man in this country, and 
if it wore f do not believe it would be long till 
the grent principle contained therein would be 
upplied to our monetary system. 

These ave the fundamental principles con- 
tained in my substitute, and if this bill shall 
become law the benefits resulting to our entire 
country can hardly be overestimated. Of the 
evils of our present system which could be 
crndicated, and of the blessings conferred by 
the adoption of this system, Í have not time 
to speak as fally as I desire. They must be 
apparent to all, if they will but consider and 
reflect without prejudice upon the two systems. 
The new system will make money cheap and 
reliable. This is the great desideratam. With 
money dear we retrograde; with money cheap, 
ve advance. No protective tariff can protect 
our industries against the baleful effects of dear 


. 


money. By dear money I mean money that 
commands a high rate of interest, and money. 
that demandsabove five per cent. interestis dear 
money. In Europe the general interest rate 
for money is low; or, in other words, money in 
Europe is cheap; hence the great advantage in 
manufacturing that the people of Europe have 
over our people, where money is dear. What 
we want is more moncy to relieve the people 
as well as the manufacturers, and less tariff to 
relieve the people; hence I assert that with 
more money and legs tariff a new era of pros- 
perity would dawnuponus. Put the provisions 
of this bill into operation, and then labor will 
be in active demand over the entire length and 
breadth of the Republic, and at fair and satis- 
factory wages. Old enterprises that are now 
languishing and unprofitable would revive and 
yield a fair profit; new enterprises would be 
inaugurated, and our products and our wealth 
would soon be doubled. The weight of taxa- 
tion would be scarcely felt, and we then could 
pay our taxes out of our profits; now we are 
compelled to pay them out of our capital; 
hence we hear continually bitter complaints. 
This would not be so under this new system. 

Now, Mr, Speaker, I must leave this subject 
for the present, and submit it to you, the Repre- 
sentatives of the people; and in doing so I 
appeal to you to vote for this substitute, as being 
in the interest of the masses of the people who 
sent you here. In voting for this bill you vote 
for cheap money, which is essential to the 
prosperity of our country ; you vote that labor 
shall be in demand, and that the laborer shall be 
better paid; you vote that the mechanic and 
the farmer shall obtain remunerative prices for 
the products of their labor; you vote for lessen- 
ing the burdens of taxation ; you vote for mak- 
ing the payment of the public debt a matter of 
speedy and easy accomplishment; and, finally, 
you vote that the people shall be prosperous, 
contented, and happy, and that the Republic 
shall maintain its faith and honor, and that it 
shall ever be the best, freest, and grandest Gov- 
ernment on the earth; and when you return to 
your respective constituencies | imagine that 
you will receive their grateful thanks, accom- 
panied with the words, ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servants P? 


Naturalization. 
SPEECH OF HON. THOS. F. BAYARD, 
OY DELAWARE, 
Ix THE SENATE OF tre UNITED STATES, 
June 25, 1870. 


The Senato having under consideration the bil 
(IL. R. No, 2201) to amend the naturalization laws, 
and to punish crimes against the same— 


Mr. BAYARD said: 

Mr. Prestpent: It is not very important, 
perhaps, whether the remarks 1 propose to 
make ou this bill are made before the question 
is taken on the substitution of these five sec- 
tions or after. I can only say that no five sec- 
tions of any bill were ever before the Congress 
of the United States that would not be an im- 
provement upon the bill reported here by the 
honorable Senator from New York. Noamend- 
ment could make the first five sections of that 
bill worse; it might make them better. There- 
fore, as a choice between two evils, I shall 
hope the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri will be adopted. 

This bill, reported to the Senate on the 18th 
of June, 1870, is proposed now to beacted upon 
on the 25th, at the close ofa session which has 
been distinguished by the multiplicity of im- 
portant measures that have been pressed upon 
the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. CONKLING. Ifthe Senator will allow 
me to interrupt him, I beg to inform him that 
the measure was reported on the 26th of May, 


not as a substitute for the present House bill, 
but reported in a separate bill precisely as itis 
now, with the exception of one brief section. 

Mr. BAYARD. Then we have this other very 
long period of consideration in the Senate of 
thirty days more, in which it is supposed the 
measure first saw light, to reverse those laws 
respecting the admission of aliens to the rights 
of citizenship in this country, under which we 
have lived almost from the foundation of our 
Government, 

From the intimations, however, of the hon- 
orable Senator who introduced this bill, and 
from that blast of the party trumpet that rang 
through this Chamber this morning, in which 
he called on his coadjutors in this body to stand 
by him and pass this bill, I take it for granted 
that no time for discussion is to be allowed 
beyond that which we can take and make out 
of to-day, whether with or without the prep- 
aration which at least I for one should like 
to address myself to a subject so grave and 
important as this. 

The Senator spoke with full knowledge of 
the great numerical strength of his party in 
this body. He could not overrate it, for its 
power we have felt, and shall feel again, no 
doubt, whenever the call of party is made. Laws 
may sometimes be repealed as well as made at 
the right time, but all that can be done now 
with the very imperfect opportunity I have had 
to examine this measure, never actually hav- 
ing read this substitute proposed for the Zouse 
bill (for which this substitute is offered by the 
committee) until this morning, and even in 
that time my duties upon a very important 
committee of this body, the Committee on Fi- 
nance, whose measures have been discussed 
here and discussed in committee so constantly 
for the last three weeks, have left me very little 
time to treat this subject as I feel it deserves. 

The bill seems to affect a reform in our elec- 
tions. It professes, to use the language of the 
honorable Senator who introduced it, to put its 
heel upon fraud at popular elections. Now, 
sir, of the fraud that attends elections I know 
but littie. The community in which 1 was born 
and have lived knows little or nothing of such 
frauds as are suggested to be cured by the 
measure now before us. Jcanremember very 
well, in the fall of 1861, when I found myself, 
in search of health, in the city of Albany, find- 
ing there a number of the paper called the 
Albany Evening Journal, in which the causes 
of the war then existing in our country were 
stated to have originated in the want of some 
$50,000 to the corruption fund of the party to 
which that paper was attached, and which, as 


' the editor said, if he could have had control 


of, in addition to the sum under his command, 
the election in the State of Pennsylvania would 
have resulted differently, and that by the clec- 
tion of General Frémort and the defeat of Mr. 
Buchanan in 1856 this war would have been 
prevented. It occurred to me then that when 
the institutions of our country should stand on 
nothing better than the question of raising 
more or less of money for the purpose of influ- 
encing the votes of our citizens at elections it 
was almost time for a war to come; it was one 
of those conditions of confessed corruption 
when society needed the purification, bitter 
though it might be, that war certainly accom- 
plishes. 

I had known nothing of the use of moneys in 
elections; to this day I know nothing of the 
use of moneys in elections; for I say here, and 
I say it for the party with which I act and with 
which the large body of naturalized citizens of 
the little State in which I live act, that to this 
hour I never knew the use of money to control 
votes in our behalf there, nor a man who took 
his place as a Democrat by the use of money 
either in this Chamber or in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. . 

Ido know this, however; that people who are 
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to be affected by this law must be of a very low 


grade morally and intellectually ; they must be || 


a people who can have but little comprehension 
of the duties that devolve upon a citizen of this 
country exercising the right of the elective 
franchise; and I also know that in the party 
from which the demand for this law originates 
the use of money has been most prominent and 
most profligate. Witness, if you please, sir, 
that fund boastfully raised in 1868, raised by a 
body in New York whieh vaunts itself so much 
as the friend of the purity of elections, into 
which one gentleman, making, I am happy to 
say, his vault from the Democratic party into 
the Republican camp, carried with him his 
subscription of $20,000 in cash to this swollen 
fund. What was that fund of $500,000 for? 
What did this Union League of New York, these 
self-constituted guardians of the purity of our 
elective system, mean by asking for this 
$500.000? For what purpose was it designed, 
and how was it to be used? What was the 
object? Was it to purify elections? No, sir; 
that money wasto operate upon the base, upon 
the low, and upon the profligate, the very peo- 
pleand the peoplealoneto whom your law here 
ig addressed and whom it is intended to affect. 

Sir, this new law respecting the naturaliza- 
tion of foreigners is intended to embarrass and 
prevent their becoming citizens. I shall dis- 
cuss it presently in detail; and it will be found 
that it is but an outcropping of that ancient 
spirit which did not intend that any man should 
exercise the elective franchise in this country 
except his vote was cast in the interests of the 
party from whom this measure has originated. 
The elective franchise in this country, as I 
have said, has been sought to be degraded by 
the use of money. How much more is it sought 
to be degraded by placing it in the hands of an 
inferior race utterly unfit, not only unfit to-day, 
but unfitied by nature permanently ever to 
understand its duties and responsibilities? 

But who are those chiefly seeking to become 
naturalized citizens of this country? Sir, they 
are the poor aud the oppressed of otber nations. 
Men inaffuence abroad, men in comfortebroad, 
men who have never felt the mailed hand of 
despotic power, stay where they are happy and 
where their rights are not infringed; but this 
country has been the asylum of the oppressed 
of all climes; it is here tbat men have come 
for civil and religious liberty. It was upon the 
stock of that tree that the institutions of our 
country were ingrafted; it was planted and 
fostered by men who came here for civil and 
religious liberty; who came here that they 
might exercise their natural rights unaffected 
by the influences of corruption or of power. 
What is the usual condition of such men? 
They are poor in this world’s goods; they 
intend rather to live upon crusts than to live 
under oppression; and it is to the poverty of 
this class that this law becomes a barrier against 
their participation in the rights of citizenship 
which the very genius of our country was 
intended to secure, and which the senument 
of our country has always held forth to them 
as an advantage to be derived easily and cheaply 
whenever they show themselves inclined to 
obtain its benefit. 


I say, sir, that a law so profound in its opera- ; 


tions as this, so far-reaching, should have been 
discussed before the country at large; men 
should know its provisions; they should have 
been carefully canvassed. They have not been ; 
and yet, so far as the debates in this Chamber 
may reach the public ear, so far, 1 trust, aproper 
understanding of the monstrous provisions of 
this bill may reach the people. So far ss the 
House bill attempts to throw guards arcund 
the purity of the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise by those who have been paturalized Í 
shall go hand in hand with any gentleman in 
imposing all reasonable guards which experi- 
ence has shown to be necessary. 


In section two of this bill we find require- 
ménts which are utterly impracticable. It pro- 
vides: 


_ That any alien intending to apply for naturaliza- 
tion shall, at least one month before such application, 
file or cause to be filed with the clerk of the said 
respective courts, or with the said commissioner to 
whom such application is to be made, a notice that 
he intends so to apply, which notice shall he verified 
by the oath of such alien, and shall state the time at 
which such application is to be made, the name of 
the town or place within the State or Territory, or 
within the District of Columbia, in which such appli- 
cation is iniended to be made, also where the appli- 
cant has resided for the year previous to such appli- 


“cation, his residence at the time, with the street and 


number, (in case he resides in a place having streets 
named and houses numbered,) and nameofthe keeper 
of the house in which he lives, the name, age, occu- 
pation, and nationality of the applicant, together 
with a description of the person of the applicant, 
iocluding age, height, complexion, color of hair, 
color of eyes, and any other distinguishing fact; and 
the said notice shall also contain the name and dis- 
trict of the commissioner, the title of the court or 
the clerk with whom he filed or made his declaration 
of intention, with the date of the declaration. 

Now, sir, what requirements are made here? 
They are‘ impracticable. I do not know bat 
that it has been the fortune of gentlemen here 
to have laughed over the personal description 
of individuals applying for passports. I have 
read the description of some of the most intel- 
ligent and respectable men in this country who 
had provided themselves with passports on 
going abroad, and the descriptions in those 
passports, given by themselves to an intelligent 
clerk in the State Department, have been so 
absolutely absurd that no one would have recog- 
nized the bearer of that passport in the descrip- 
tion given of him; and here it is made a key 
of description, as you will find in subsequent 
sections of this bill, so that if there should be 
a failure on the partof the judge admitting the 
applicant to recognize this general description, 
given of the applicant’s person it shall be a 
reason why his notice shall be rejected and 
his application go for naught. 

Why, sir, there is the means, and there was, 
in my opinion, intended to be the means to 
render from first to last the whole of this ma- 
chinery of preliminary examination null and 
void, at the pleasure or caprice, it may be the 
corrupt ezercise of the discretion of the of- 
cers by whom this man shall be admitted. I 
would leave it to the decision of any Senator 
to say how perfectly absurd it is to suppose 
that individuals of this class can describe them- 
selves so as to afford any key to their subse- 
quent recognition, it may be after the lapse 
of many years. 

The twenty-ninth and thirtieth lines of that 
same section require the notice be kept and 
filed, subject to public inspection, and to give 
notice thereof, and allow copies to be taken 
wherever required. 
for public inspection of itself puts this descrip- 
tion somewhat in danger, puts it iv the power 
of men to have alterations made ofit. It also 
no doubt contains within itself a possibility of 
use for the prevention of fraud and for insist- 
ing upon the identification of the party ; bat 
it is unusual; it is expensive; it is unneces- 
sary. It is declared further, that— 

Any application having been duly made after 
filings notice as aforesaid, may, be twice publicly 
continued by the court or commissioner, for reason- 
able cause, to a day certain, pubsicly announced, 
and indorsed by the commissioner or clerk on the 
notice. 


This leads me to the consideration of a mat- | 


ter that I at first omitted, that the courts in- 
vested with the sole power of granting these 
certificates are the courts of the United States. 
The places for holding these courts are estab- 
lished by statute. In the whole of the State 
in which I live there is but one place where 
the courts of the United States can be held. 
You require, even there, not only the original 
visit to this court where this clerk is to be 
found, and this description is to be filed, with 
ali these voluminous requirements, but after 


The leaving of this open | 


| ever for making such affidavit falsely. It 


it has been filed for some time, and before it 
has been considered by the commissioner, he 
may, at his own pleasure, or for what he may 
deem resonable cause, which may be his own 
convenience, or it may be his dislike for the 
party applicant, or his opposition to the politicg 
of the party, cause the applicant to make not 
only one trip, but two more trips in addition, at 
very greatexpense. Why, sir, there are points 
in the State of Oregon, for instance, a State of 
vast territory, which I suppose are distant from 
four hundred to five hundred miles from Port- 
land, where, by law, the United States courts 
are holden. A man then may be required, 
under the caprice of this commissioner, to 
make three trips, which would include an 
actual travel of nine or twelve hundred, or 
even three thousand miles before even this 
notice can be indossed by the commissioner or 
clerk. i 
In the third section what do we find? 


That the said courts or commissioner, in adjudicat- 
ing whether the said alien shall be admitted to citi- 
zepship, shall require the oath of the applicant that 
he has resided four years and six months in the 
United States, and within the State or Territory 
where such application is made at least one year 
next prior thereto, and shall also requiro thereto the 
testimony of at least one other witness who know 
the suid facts and who is a citizen; and no proof of 
declaration of intention having been made shall be 
received, except the record, or acertified copy of the 
record of such declaration. 


Then it seems these preliminaries provided 
for by the second section are to be matters of 
record. God knows there have been enough 
formalities attending them; enough postpoue- 
ments from day to day, at the discretion of the 
commissioner; but finally, by the requirements 
of this act, they have become a record, and a 
record in a court of competent jurisdiction. 

Now, what do we find immediately after 
that? After this thing has passed into the 
record ‘any person shall be at liberty to pro- 
duce evidence to show cause adversely to such 
application.’? What does that mean? It means 
that, contrary to every received principle of 
evidence, you are at liberty to contradict the 
averments of a record; and you may do that 
by parol testimony. know I never should 
have heard the gentleman who introduced ihis 
bill make such a proposition in a court of jus- 
tice. A record imports absolute verity; notir 
ing can be urged against a record; and yet, 
here having forced these people to comply 
with all these impracticable and multiplied 
conditions-precedent, and made it a matier of 
record, you then permit parol testimony to 
come in to contradict it. In the twenty-fourth 
and twenty-fifth lines of the same section it 
is provided that after all that these cuses are 
open to a contest by ‘‘any person who’ shaji 
file with the commissioner or clerk an afidavit 
that he believes such intended application is 
fraudulent, und that he intends to contest the 
same, such affidavit shall be attached to the 
notice of application to which it relates; and 
the commissioner or clerk of court shall make 


a list of such contested cases, and a day or 


| days shall be fixed for the hearing thereof, 


giving at least two days’ public notice m court 
of such hearing; and no cases so contested, 
and placed upon the list as aforesaid, shali he 
heard by the court or commissioner, except 
upon the days so fixed, except that upon such 
days,’ after the man has come forward to 
prove his application, ‘the hearing of auy er 
all such cases may be publicly postponed to a 
day or days certain for reasonable cause.” 
Here 1 make this comment, that while all 
this purityis to be exacted from the party offer- 
ing to vote, while punishments and penalties 
await any infraction of any of the provisions 
of the law on bis part, you here permit any 
person, no matter from what motive, to make 
an affidavit of his belief of fraudulent tatent, 
and your law has provided no punishment what- 


shows 
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pretty well the object of this law, that itis lev- 
eled aguinst one class; but not against a base 
and low class who might use this very power 
for the parpose of preventing men from becom- 
ing citizens of this country. It then provides: 

‘The hearings of ail cases, contested or uncontested, 
shall be publie and in open court, 

And then further: 

Each case shall be heard and decided separately by 
the court or commissioner. No affidavits. shall be 
admitted. 

No. sir, none shall be admitted to prove the 
qualifications of a party, but. be may have a 
contest raised upon him by an ex parte affi- 
davit, which may be made falsely and without 
punishment, Parthermore: 

And any attorney at law shall be permitted to 
cross-examine any applicant or his witucsses, avd to 
aloe counter-evidence, conforiaably to the rules of 

aw, 

That means to say that any sharp pettifogger, 
employed by any political association for the 
purpose of badgering some poor but honest 
foreigner, with an imperfect knowledge of our 
language, shall have an opportunity of setting 
this man up for cross-examination, of confusing 
him and twisting him with all the low arts to 
which pettifogging couusel will sometimes 
resort, Where such opportunities are given 
there will be always found those who will avail 


. ` H 
ol them; and already we have seen something 


in the commissions issued out of this Congress 
of what may be done by way of unfair exam- 
ination to induce prevarication upon the part 
of witnesses aud to entrap them into expres- 
sions they never intended to use. 

After all that is done this court or commis- 
sioner “ shall require satisfactory evidence that 
the applicant is the same person named in the 
notice” How shall that be proved? Of all 
things the identity of person is most dillicule 
of proof Lt obliges this poor applicant lor 
this right of citizenship, which was intended to 
be seenred to him with so little trouble or cost, 
to go to the expense of keeping witnesses, of 
taking them from their occupations and meang 
of support in order to uttend at court to offer 
evidence which may uot even then be satisfac- 
tory Lo judge or commissioner, 

Mere let me also inquire why has this whole 
question heen removed from the jurisdiction 
of our State courts, whose connection with the 
masses of the people is so much more ingi- 
mate? ‘The United States couris nre courts 
Of Jimited and statutory jurisdiction. 
out of one thousand of the suits and differ- 
ences between citizens is brought in the courts 
of the United States. 
States courts have no jurisdiction of suits be- 
tween citizeus of the sume State except for 
suits in admiralty, matters relating to infringe- 
ment of patent rights, or suits in bankruptey ; 
but nineteen twentieths, nay, more, nine hun- 
dred aud ninety-nine thougandths of the busi- 
ness and litigation in the various States are 
conducted in the State courts. Therefore, it 
is the State tribunals who haveintimate knowl- 
edge of the citizen, of his person, of his char- 
acter, of all the attendant circumstances of the 
process of naturalization. Lhe facts of his res- 
t identity, his age, and other qual- 


idence and 
ifenlious, all these things you lave withoug 
pretense of justification removed from the tri- 
barals who have since the foundation of our 
Government honorably, fairly; justly, and con- 
sciuntiously performed their duties in this re- 
speci—removed to courts necessarily lacking, 
from their organization, that peculiar means 
of personal knowledge of the citizen which the 
State couris possess, 

Then, sit, at lines forty-seven and forty- 

ight of the same section, the certificate of 
ralization of the party is required to set 
forth certain very proper things, butit contains 
this covelty, that ** the personal description of 
the applicant in full as set forth in his notice 
ofapplicaiion”’ shall be given. Pray, sir, what 


Not one | 


Indeed, the United | 


j 


is the use of this? For what object was it in- 
tended ?. Simply to give troublé, simply togive 
a pretext for denying that man the right to vote 
hereafter on the ground of alleged misdescrip- 
tion. . Take this fact practicatiy : a person comes 
into this country and obtains his naturalization 
papers at the age of twenty-one years; he isa 
mere stripliug; his face is full and fresh and 
beardiess; but in the course of ten or fifteen 
years; by the advance of time, perhaps by the 
ravages of illness, by exposure to this to him 
a foreign climate, his personal appearance is 
so changed that he no longer can be reeognized 
by his former description. 

Have you nct known it yourselfin that most 
familiar way by the difference between the 
photographs taken some ten years ago of any 
man even in mature life then, and taken now 
within the last year? ‘Che two pictures are 
scarcely to be recognized as of the same person. 
How much greater the changes in a foreigner, 
attired perhaps in a somewhat foreign garb, 
with the distinctions of costume which different 
nations adopt ; and in the course often or twenty 
years he has become completely identified with 
the people of this country; the fashions have 
changed ; his whole appearance has changed ; 
the atripling has developed into a large and 
portly man; the beardlessyouth may bea mau 
whose face is hidden with hair; and an attempt 
to identify that man by the description which 
he gave of himsel, however truthful and 
accurate at the time he made application for 
admission as a citizen, or by the same descrip- 
tion Contained in his certificate of naturaliza- 
tiou, would be perfectly absurd and impossible. 
Sir, it can effect no practical good result, aud 
can only be intended for the purpose of here- 
after rejecting the votes of men under the pre- 
text tbat they are not to be ideutilied by the 
description given so long before. 

Secuion five provides, in this excess of care, 
that the sane safeguards shall be thrown aroand 
the making of the paper on which these certifi- 
cates of naturalization are to be printed as is 
exercised by the Bank of Mngland in making 
the paper upon which its notes are printed or 
engraved. {have not the least objection to any- 
thiug that reasonably and certainly shall lead 
to the exercise of the most extreme good fuith 
in this matter of naturalization; but I submit 
that this is an utterly unnecessary and uurea- 
sonable attempt to detect fraud where none 
whatever may be intended. ‘These certificates 
are to be printed under the directions of the 
Secretary of State and the Attorney General, 
‘fon paper so manufactured and stamped as to 
guard against frauds and counterfeit.’ “And 
an account of the number of blank certificates 
thus issued, and to whom and when, shall be 
kept in the Department of State.” Further- 
more, ‘the judge of the district court shall 
have the care and custody and keep su account 
ofthe certificates for his district, which account 
shall be open to inspection, and shall issue to 
the commissioner of his district, if any, such 
number of blank certificates as he may certify 
that he will require, and shall receive from 
the commissioner the names of the persons to 
whom certificates have been issued, together 
with the records of proceedings thereon, before 
the said judge shall make to him any further 
issue of certificates.” 

Here you have provided with such extreme 
care for the creation of these peculiar certifi- 


| cates that you have reached onc necessary 


practical result, that if these certificates shall 
by any means pass into hands not intended for 
them they will of themselves express a verity 
which will enable fraud the better to be perpe- 
trated. It is an over-care which no wise man 
would adopt. It has some similarity to that 
idea of men who choose to adopt great pecu- 


| liavity of signature. What is the result? ‘That 


the signature, so essentially individual, so full 
of salient pecuilarities, will be found to be 


most easily the subject of forgery. It is well? 
known that it is not in “the peculiarity of the 
signature, itis in the unconscious verity of a 
man’s natural handwriting that the greatest 
difficulty of the counterfeiler exists, . Just so 
here. You would create a class of papers se 
peculiar in themselves that if, as they may well 
be, they should be stolen from their proper 
custodian, they wili themselves import a verity 
that shall the better enable frauds to be com- 
mitted. 

Nay, further. Here is this machinery for 
having a certain number of these certificates 
issued, aud a judge is to have no more until 
he shall have aceounted for those issued to 
him. Whatis the result? That perhaps one 
hundred men entitled to naturalization shail go 
to'a judge who holds his court ina distant part 
of the State in which they live, and on arrival 
there they will fd that because the number 
of certificates formerly transmitted to him have 
been lost or mislaid, or by the fraud of himself 
or somebody else, he is unable to give them the 
certificates. They cannot be issued by him 
upon any other paper; it must have this pecu- 
liar water-mark of the Department. Therefore 
those men will be deprived of the right which 
even this law with all its interfering machinery 
professes to give them, for the simple reason 
that the judge has not been furnished with a 
proper number of certificates; or, having Deen» 
so furnished, he has lost them and 1s unable to 
provide them. Jt is an outrage to subject the 
admission to citizenship to such contingencies, 
This is but another commentary on the charac- 
tor of this measure and of ils intent to embar- 
rass, restrict, and prevent, so far as may be, 
an alien from becoming a citizen of the United 
States. 

Then comes in section six, a proposition for 
the surrender of eertifivates of naturalization’ 
which have been issued between the 4th of 
July, 1868, and the time this bill may become a 
law; which have been issued in precise accord- 
ance with the laws of the land as they now are, 
according to which the citizen holding one of 
them has performed every requirement that 
your lawdemanded ; who has expatriated him- 
self under the provisions of your contract that 
you would give him that domicile in your land 
for which he had forsaken his native home. 
That certificate, which, under the laws of ihe 
land, is conclusive evidence everywhere of his 
right to enjoy every privilege of 2 citizen of 
the United States, is by this bill abrogated, 
the obligation of the contract impaired, and 
something never before contemplated is re- 
quired to be done in order that a certificate 
perfectly legal and efficient at the time it was 
issued is suddenly rendered imperfect and 
u3eless in his hands. f 

Now, sir, I do not know what that mysteri- 
ous date of the 4th of Faly, 1868, means. F do 
not know what oceurred on that day or why 
that date was fixed for this purpose. It has 
only this signification to my mind: that this bill 
has been drawn to answer some political and 
partisan end which cannot and ought not to 
find expression in the general laws of a coun- 
try like this. 

This is protessed to be a general measure of 
naturalization. Why, then, are a class of peo- 
ple, limited iu number, duly admitted as citi- 
zeus between certain dates, and certain dates 
only, singled out and their rights of citizenship 
at one blow struck down and new eonditions 
imposed upon them contrary to the long estab- 
lished laws under which they became as fully 
entitled to the rights of citizenship as you or 1? 

Sir, this is a retrospective proceeding, aud 
utterly uncalled for and indefensible, for if 
any certificates were obtained fraudulent 
either before or since the 4th of July, 1863, 
they are equally and absolutely void. That 
which is founded in fraud never can have legal 
existence. But this retrospective measure is 
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intended to impair legally vested rights, and I 
doubt very much the coustitutionality of a law 
which retroucts and imposes new conditions not 
in existence at the time the party became a 
citizen. My honorable friend from Maryland, 
{Mr. Vickers, ] whoaddressed the Senate upon 
that subject, made a commentary which to me 
was exceeding forcible and entirely conclusive. 
He spoke of its effeectupon men taking property 
ascilizens under laws then existing and making 
contracts. The title tothat property would be 
affected by the proposition of this bill that 
citizenship could be made imperfect by subse- 
qeuntlegislation. The proposition, tomy mind, 
-is monstrous. There should be justification at 
all times for a Jaw whica pretends to have a 
retroactive effect; but I am satisfied that there 
is neither moral nor constitutional justification 
for this feature of the bill. 

Under this doctrine all rights of citizenship 
conferred under our naturalization laws since 
the earliest period of our Government can be 
destroyed. You can as well impose auy new, 
onerous, and impracticable. conditions upon 
every naturalized citizen, so that nine tenths 
of them shall be disfranchished at the coming 
elections. 

Such a proposition is worthy only of a Union 
league or a Know-Nothing lodge. 

Bat, sir, even when a man shall present him- 
sell with a certificate of naturalization issued 
since the 4th of July, 1868, a certificate under 
which he voted in that year, under which be 
has held and exercised his rights of citizenship 
without question and in accordance with law, 
he mast submit to a new examination, and 
the court wast be satisfied on examination 
of the person presenting the certificate, or 
by cther evidence, that the same is genuine 
aud has been obtained without fraud. When 
a man appears in court with a certificate of 
naturalization under the seal of a court of 
competent jurisdiction, aud presents it, the 
laws of this land declare that to be conclu- 
sive evidence of the facts contained therein. 
Now, another court—not the one that issued 
it, not one where he is known, not the court 
which naturally would have both the record 
and the evidence by which his naturalization 
was completed and personal evidence on the 
part of the magistrate of the identity of the 
inan, but some other court, in some distant 
State to which this citizen may have removed, 
ix to investigate the case. He may have gone 


from the State of Delaware to the Pacific ecast, | 


taking with him a certificate of bis citizenship, 
his naturalization, duly granted to him by a 
court of competent jurisdiction, since the 4t 
of July two years ago, and there, far away from 
his friends, away from his witnesses, withoat 
any means of substantiating this fact other than 
the production of the ceruficate itself and his 
own oath, that man is to be deprived of the 
tights of citizenship which he acquired under 
the Constitution and laws, because, forsooth, 
he has not satisfied a court which knows noth- 
ing of him of the genuineness of the certificate 
ader which he has lived asa citizen for more 
lan two years; and not a court, perbaps, but 
ome petty commissioner, to whom the exam- 
nation may have been delegated. 

This sume section contains other provisions 
to the same effect. which amount to this: that 
any court ia the United States shali sit in judg- 
ment upon the act of any other court of equally 
competent jurisdiction, and completely annul 
ai its pleasure and discretion the judgment of 
naturalization which was passed by the first 
court which bad full legal cognizance of the 
subject. The Constitation of the United Stat 
art 
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icle fone, section one, declares— 
“That fall faith and eredit shall be given in cach 
to the public acts, records, and jadicial pro- 
nes of every other State.” 

Can ihat which is a public act and the re- 
curd of a judicial proceeding of one State court 


|} vass to pass upon questions of this kind which 


; pleasure to come forward and prove the valid- 


| conveyed by affidavit, and that affidavit not | 
| 


1 may by this measure be called fro 


' the paper he bas is not a forgery and a coun- į 


under this law be inquired into and ntterly 
invalidated by the court of another State? Is 
it not a plain violation of this section of the | 
Constitution for you to allow the judges of any 
court in any State in the Union to examine | 
into and nuliily these judicial acts deliberately 
made by courts having competent jurisdiction 
since the 4th of Jaly, 1868? Such isthe result 
of this section? 

The whole machinery of this sixth section is | 
ingeniously adapted for invalidating: all cer- 
tificates and records of naturalization which 
have been made in the last two years. At line 
thirty it is provided— 

That any certificate issued since July 4, 1883, and 
prior to the date hereof, and which shali not bave | 
been presented and indorsed “approved,” as afore- | 
said, shali be open to inquiry as to its validity when | 
presented to be used at any election or otherwise; 
and if the judges, inspectors of elections, or other | 
tribunal before which the said certificate may be | 
presented, shall bo satisfied, by the examination of | 
the person named in said certificate, or by other evi- 
dence, font the percen named in Suid cortifioeso has go before that court and be examined under 
not resided in the United States for five years prior | Sen ce eink oan a 
to the date of said certificate, or that tbe same was | oath by a district attorney and to Swear that 
obtained by fraud, or unlawfully, or is counterfeit, he 1g not a forger ora counterfeiter of United 

States certificates! 


then the said certificate shall he rejected. . 
- Here not only is the power given to courts Sir, there is a possibility of oppression in 
in different States to examine- into the acts of || this bill from which I revolt. 1f a man chooses 
each other, and refuse to accord them that fall || to sit down and imagine what wrongs may be 
faith and credit which the Constitution requires, |; done he can pass laws ad infinitum and then 
but you propose also to leave it toa parcel of || fallshort. The infinite variety of human affairs 
partisan election officers in the heat of a can- || can never be covered by a statute. Here are 
‘| these special laws, imagining offenses and put- 
ting them in such shape as will permit en 
unjust and partisan official not only to inter- 
fere with the happiness, the property, the basi- 
ness of any individual, but likewise to throw 
upon him the ignominy of being charged, falsely 
though it may be, with some infamous offense. 
And ifsuch party shall fail to appear at the time 
specified in the order and submit to the examination 
aforesaid; or if he or she— 
| For if seems women even are to be included 
in this law, for the purpose of still farther 


order to appear in court at the time specified and 
produce such certificate or evidence of citizenship, 
lodging the same with the clerk of the court, and to 
submit to an examination under oath, if required by 
the district attorney, touching the genuineness of 
such certificate or evidence of citizenship. 

A man who is a foreigner, imperfectly ac- 
quainted with our language, it matters not how 
-estimabic he may be, how dignified or how 
| blameless his life may be, for the very purpose 
of humiliating a proud, delicate-minded man ; 
| one of those who do feel insinuations and slurs 

as if they were stings; aman who cannot bear 
reproach or the suggestion of dishonor or dis- 
credit—it pits it into the power of any skulking 
vagabond who wishesto wound the character of 
any estimable gentleman to make-an affidavit 
simply that he has in his possession a false, 
fraudulent, or unlawfully issued certificate of 
| naturalization; and thet man, venerable in 
years, it may be, is compelled to leave his 
home and family,and,with expense and trouble, 


shall entirely destroy the effect of constitutional 
provisions and laws long established and rec- ; 
ognized, and which, in good faith tothe citizens, | 
you should now see are carried oul. if 
Sir, it would take more time and labor than |) 
I can now bestow on this bill to point outthe | 
embarrassments intended to be created and | 
the discredit intended to be thrown upon ail i 
proceedings for the naturalization of citizens | 
since the 4th day of July, 1868. It might as | 
well, and could, in my opinion, just as legally ; i 
and justifiably be donc, simply to havedeclared || aggravalion— 
that all naturalization of citizens since the 4th |) shall fail to produce such certificate or evidence 
of July, 1868, throughout the United Staves, is | Moved, or to show that the sumo was not pat ont 
absolutely nnil’and void. That would have || defeat said proceeding, he, o 's! 
been a more honest, and, in my opinion, an | guilty of a contempt, and sur 
equally legal and constitutional provision as |, oe des oF hated be 
the one which this bill now contains. be shown that such certificate or other evidence 
The eighth section gives to a district attor- | citizenship has been lost or destroyed; and tho 
ney the power to summon any man at his 


e shall be deemed 


rsh 
Hy a 


trict attorney may produce any other competeut è 
dence to show that such certificate or other paper is 
not genuine or valid, or that the party before the 
ourt was not, at the date thereor, e fed io be 
edinitted a citiz ander the 


ity of any certificate of naturalization which 
may be attacked or impugned by any person 
upon any information, and that information 


en of the United Sta 
i| laws thereof then oxisting. 


Hl 
i 
| 
il oo 
{ 


There isone fact here which shows the spirit 
aes tn f R PAET ‘ j 7 
. : as a EETA tt is bill, in the seventh line. It declares 
punishable in case it is false—itgives a district | of this bill, PEREI wane 
nos | that the possession by any persou, male or 
attorney power to compel the holder of that ;; female, of riifleate of Haturalization 
ne Eara nale a Ceruuncace Of Nacurailzanon— 
certificate to produce itin court on some con- |)” =? ms E 1 a i A 
7 i ¢ £ t ingoe. 1| ora paper purporiing to be evigence na suen per- 
venient day 1o. be named by the Judge. He i nor any person, has been admitted acitizenof tho 
may have this rele, of course, and gg man | ited, States, and purporting also to have heen 
liS home, ned OY Some COInNMISsioner Or Couri, State or na- 
j ro i aa of hie business. rersrd- ! H, holding his or its sessions within the judici 
and forced, regardless of his business, regard- | pene or cual e ate and that} 
less of his health, regardiess of his poverty, to i} verily believes that such certificate was know 
travel hundreds of miles to prove—what? That 


ey 
eve 


in 


procured or obtained contrary to the true inten 
meaning of the laws existing at the dave thereof- 
then that person shall be summoned. Now, 


terfeited certificate of naturalization. Í 3 s amoned, Nov 
sec the practical operation of this: it is the 


i 

| 

He may | 

be required— | 
} 


To show cause why such certificate or ather paper || custom of the class of men who become our 
p a A A l P s TT "i H e » ` p 
sioulik not be adjudicated foha targed, fro utu Pan i| naturalized citizens, being, as I have stated 
"COT it: orift same E t rise invalid. A = k i 7 
or counterfeit; or if the same be otherwiseiny before, generally poor men who come here to 


And it would go very bard if, under the ; 
multitudinous provisions of this bill, there 
should not ke some pretext of invalidity for 
the want of some one of these thousand unne- | 
cessary embarrassing prerequisites which the 
bill contains: 

Why his or her admission as acitizen of the Un 
ted States should not beabrogated and set aside: a 
thereupon it shall be the duty of the judge holding 
such court, on filing the affidavit aforesaid, to grant 
such order— 

It is peremptory: 
and to give directions for the service thereof on the 
party, wherever he orshe may be, as such judge may | 
deem suitable and proper: and on such service being 
made itshall be the duty of ihe party named in the ; 


better their fortunes and te escape the oppr 
sion of some less favored land, to deposit their 
certificates of naturalization in charge of their 
wives. Itis the goodwife’’? who takes charge 
ofall these matters of value for her hard-work- 
ing husband. And yet this law will permit an 
i affidavit to be made by any person that some 
poor woman has iu her possession the cer 
cate of naturalization of her absent hnshand— 
he may be a sailor in the service of the United 
: States upon some distant station; he may be a 
| soldier engaged that day in exposing his life in 
| the service of the country—upou the allegation 
that she, the proper custodian of this cerut- 


fe 
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cate, has in her possession a false and fraudu- 
lent paper she may be summoned, in his ab- 
senee, brought up, committed for contempt, 
and that certificate discredited in the absence 
of the only person who could properly explain 
how it came in his possession, This is part of 
the benevolent and beneficent machinery of? 
this law to purify the masses of naturalized 
citizens of this country! And, sir, it has, as 
most of the sections I have already commented 
upon show, this incurable defect, and I may 
say absurdity, that it permits you to contro- 
vert the facts alleged by a record, by parol 
testimony—a proposition that was never heard 
in any court of justice. 

You would suppose, sir, that such a power 
as L have named should at least be exercised 
by a court of competent jurisdiction, and by 
some judge of learning who had a sense of his 
responsibility, and whose dignity of office 
would itself be some safeguard that the powers 
intrusted to him should not be abused; bat 
what do we find subsequently in this section? 


Provided further, Thatthe judge holding such court 
May re ny caso arising wader this section to one 


of the commissioners named in this act. for trial and 
adjudication, who may exerciseall the powers herein 
conterred upon tho court itself, except to punish for 
contempt. 

Not ouly may a judge punish a man for con- 
temptin notobeying asummons because he does 
uot choose to belicve what the party charged 
may aver in regard to the loss or destruction 
of this paper, but this is done: an American 
citizen is to be imprisoned without the inter- 
vention of a trial by jury, and imprisoned, too, 
for an infamous offense, for this alleges the 
possession, with intent to use it, of a forged in- 
strument; and you absolutely delegate such 
power as (hat to some petty commissioner who 
isto be named hy the court. Therefore you will 
have the reputation and the personal safety of 
the maturahzed citizens of this country or their 
wives, sisters, or children dependent upon the 
decision of some commissioner to be detailed 
hy a judge to hear a case thathe may not have 
time or taste to consider. I trust when sucha 
case as that arises, the writ of habeas corpus 
will not be refused, but that there will be some 
relief to these poor people given not contem- 
plated by this statute. 

E have nothing to say about the very serious 
penalty attached to the use or the attempted use 
ofa certificate of naturalization, knowing it to 
he forged or counterfeits because, while Lwould 
seo this franchise frecly and liberally bestowed, 
Lwould giveit, subject to stringent responsibili- 
ties for Us misuse; and although I think the 
openuion oflaws is frequently defeated by pen- 
allies too severe, yet at the same time I would 
not criticise this bill on that account, It here 
provides hard labor for a term of not less than 
one year or not exceeding two years, and a fine 
not exceeding $1,000, or both, for a simple 
nusdemeanor, 

Iu section nine, at lines fifty-five and fifty- 
six, I find another provision, which I utterly 
reprobate: 

t any person, without lawful exeuse, (ibe proof 
WshaH He on the person aceused,) shall know- 
yhaveor be 7 orred, or coun- 

{t * he shall 


i ; 
| ty 
Tere we find that the proof of the lawful 
>of any man who shall have or be pos- 
col any counterfeit certificate shall He 
him. This presumption of guilt instead 
nocence is one that has marked a good 
rt ation of Congress for the past 
sears; and yet it is a proposition 
n the teeth of the beneficence of the 

ilaw from which our best institutions 
iawn. No maa should be presumed 
i ilt be proven; but this law 
of a similar character are simply a 
se beneficent principles of law 
hich the institutions of this country 
e created, 


Now, sir, after all this has been gone through 
with, anda man is compelled to prove himself 
innocent, after all this embarrassing machinery 
has been put in operation to prevent his acquir- 
ing the right of citizenship, there remains yet 
another obstacle, and that is to make it so 
expensive that it puts it out of the reach of 
almost all of that class who desire to avail 
themselves of it. Section eleven regulates the 
fees as follows: 

For taking and filing or for filing the declaration 


of intention of any alicn to become a citizen and. 


the affidavits relating thereto, fifty cents; for de- 
termining whether the alien shall or shall not be 
adjudicated a citizen, $1 50; for cach day’s servico by 
any commissioner in taking testimony, six dollars, 
pnd at that rate for any portion of a day of cight 
hours. 


We have seen in former sections that these 
commissioners may in their discretion adjourn 
these hearings from time to time; may sum- 
mon as many witnesses as they please; may be 
as dilatory as they see fit in taking testimony, 
and this testimony, mark you, is not to be taken 
upon the application of the person who desires 
to become a citizen, hut may be forced upon 
him by any one disposed to embarrass or test 
his right to become a citizen, and the taking of 
it may be extended from time to time; and this 
six dollars per diem may thus amount to almost 
any sum, for four. or five days or six weeks 
at six dollars per diem; there is no limitation. 
This bill, therefore, enables any unscrupulous 
person utterly to crush this right of application, 
and turn it into an absurdity, by making it so 
expensive that not one man out of five thou- 
sand of those who desire to become citizens 
can avail themselves of it, by reason of the 
expense, 

Further, there is an additional batch of fees 
in the twelfth line: 

That the samo fees shall bo allowed for authen- 
ticated copies of proceedings in naturalization as are 
allowed for like services to United States commis- 
sioners, 

And then is an act of grace entirely unne- 
cessary to him: 

No feo shall bo allowod for issuing a certificato 
of naturalization. 

IT should hope not, sir. I think after this 
poor foreigner has gone through this mill of 
fees and has been subjected to this long delay, 
and compelled to go into a system of proof 
which his ignorance of our laws, customs, and 
langnage would render him utterly unfit to do, 
or else to employ some one as counsel whose 
service shall cost him a great deal of money, 
it would be mere cynicism to say that he should 
not pay tor the certificate to be issued under 
it. There is no necessity; he had paid for it 
already in a sum which, on the average alone, 
would amount to more than ten times what at 
presentit costs for a man to procure his certifi- 
cate of naturalization. 

Section twelve then provides— 


That in any city having upward of twenty thou- | 
sand inhabitants it shall be the duty of thejudge of | 


tho cirenit or district court of the United States for 
the circuit or district wherein said city shall be, upon 
tho application of two citizens, to appoint in writing 
for cach clection distriet or voting precinct in said 
city, and to change or renew said appointment as 
occasion inay require, from timo to time, two citi- 
zens resident of tho district or precinct, ono from 
each political party, who, when so designated, shall 
be, and are hereby, authorized to attend at all times 
and places fixed for the registration of voters, who 
being registered would be entitled to vote for Repro- 
sentative in Congress, and at ail times and places for 
holding elections of Representatives in Congress, 
aud for counting the votes cast at said elections, and 
to challenge any namo proposed to be registered, 
and any vote offered, and to be present and witness 
throughout the counting of all votes, and to remain 
where the ballot-boxes are kept atali times after the 


polls are open until the votes are finally counted; | 
and said persons aud either of them shall have the | 


right to affix their signature or his signature to said 
register for purposes of identification, and to attach 
thereto, or to the certificate of the number of votes 
cast, and statement touching the truth or fair- 
ness thercof which they or he may ask to attach; and 
any one who shall prevent any person £o designated 
from doing any of the acts authorized as aforesaid, 


or who shall hinder or molest any such person in | 
doing any of the said acts, or shall aid or abet in | 


preventing, hindering, or molesting any such person 
in respect of any such acts, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and on conviction shall be punished by 
imprisonment not less than one year. 


Here we have another attempt to embarrass 
the action of election officers; and when it ig 
proposed to choose one man from each polit- 
ical party—remember that it constantly occurs 
there are breaches in the parties and that 
more than two candidates are ranning—what 
provision is there for suchacase? Simply the 
opportunity to appoint two persons whose com- 
bined object shall be to defeata third; and they 
are to attend all elections and to challenge all 
votes—and this power is not given to challenge 
votes simply on-account of a violation of this 
act, but a general power to challenge—and be 
appointed for every election district; and two 
men are therefore to oversee and interfere 
with the elections in all the States! 

[At this point Mr. Bayanp was interrupted; 
and after a conversational debate the further 
consideration of the bill was postponed for a 
week. ] 


Independence of Cuba. 
SPEECH OF HON. C. W. WILLARD, 


OF VERMONT, 
Is rus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 15, 1870. 


The Houso having under consideration tho joint 
resolution (I. R. No. 329) in relation to the contest 
between the people of Cuba and the Government of 
Spain— 

Mr. WILLARD said: 

Mr. Speaker: I rise to-day to speak not for 
Spain nor the Spaniard; not for tyranny nor 
despotism on the American continent or else- 
where; not for Cuba nor the Cubans ; not tor 
the Cuban junta, which for nearly two years 
has had its organizations in New York and 
Washington; not for liberty and equal rights 
for other lands or other peoples; but £ rise here 
to ask the serious and careful and candid atten- 
tion of the Representatives of the American 
people to the grave question that has been 

resented to us by the message from the 
President read in our hearing two days ago, 
and by the reports which have been made to 
this body from the majority and from the 
minority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
When the chairman of the committee, at the 
commencement of his very able speech yester- 
day, said that this was a question which must 
be settled, that it was a question which would 
force itself upon our attention month after 
month and year after year until we settled it 
finally and forever, I gave to that expression 
my cordial assent. Jam in favor of a settle- 
ment of the question, and of such a settlement 
as will remain for all coming time. But such 
a settlement will not be reached by estab- 
lishing by our action the new and strange doc- 
trines urged by the majority report. Whatever 
may be pressed upon our attention in behalf 
of the Cubans, what we need most to look at, 
and what we ought to be governed by, are the 
propositions of international law which have 
been established almost from the very found- 
ation of our Government, which have been 
decided over and over and over again; and the 
record of those decisions, clear and uniform, 
is found all through our diplomatic correspond- 
ence with foreign Powers from onr earlicst 
political history. These questions have been 
settled by the declarations of our Executives 
from the time of Washington to the present 
period; they have been more than ever settled, 
they have more than ever received the decisive 
judgment of the American people within the 
last six or eight years. 

These propositions involve questions of the 
utmost gravity, because the relations which 
one nation sustains to the Government of any 
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other nation or people is a matter of the! 
highest concern to national honor and national 
ence, aud is one of the most important | 
questions which can be decided by the Execu- 
uve ov by the Representatives of the people 
of any Government. We ought not to bring to 
jts discussion the heated aud passionate dec- 
jamatious cof debate; and we shall get very little | 
valuable help in settling it by inquiring whether 
Spain has a liberal government, or whether it 
is an effete and decaying despotism; whether 
the insurrection in Cuba had good cause, and 
is, therefore, entitled to our sympathies, or 
whether both sides in the contest are partly in 
the right or partly in the wrong. We are to 
look simply at the actual state of affairs as they 
now exist in the island of Cuba, and apply to 
that state of facts the well-settled principles 
and practice of the American people, and the 
long established and everywhere recognized | 
principles of international law. 

The struggle of the oppressed against the 
oppressor is an enticing theme, and we are 
almost irresistibly drawn into its discussion 
here and elsewhere, whenever an opportunity 
offers to express our sympathy with struggling 
peoples who are asking for free government and | 
resisting oppression in foreign lands. I know 
that all along the records of our congressional 
history the warmest expressions of sympathy, 
the finest specimens of oratory, and the noblest 
flights of eloquence have found voice under the 
inspiration of what we have for the moment 
believed to be revolutionsin other countries for 
freedom and independence. We remember 
the eloquence of Webster when appealing for 
the liberties of Greece. We remember the | 
eloquence of Clay, often heard in the Hall of | 
the House of Representatives, asking some | 
expression of sympathy from this nation for the | 
Spanish Americun republics when they were 
breaking away from the despotism of Spain. 
We remember when speech kas kindled into 
eloquence in our national assemblies in deplor- 
ing the merciless cruelties inflicted upon the 
people of the island of Crete. And we shall 
read with the utmost pleasure, as we listened | 
with the utmost pleasure, to the glowing periods || 
that were uttered here yesterday by the chair- | 
man of the Committee on Foreigue Affairs. | 
These struggles for liberty always awaken our | 

ji 
| 


sympathy and kindle our enthusiasm. 

Butit may sometimes be true, and I think it | 
is sometimes true, that distance lends enchant- | 
ment to theseinsurrections; that we not seldom | 
give our sympathies without a full understand- 
ing of the issues at stake or of the nature of | 
the contest. Only the other day I saw a state- | 
ment in the newspapers that some of the |, 
“ struggling patriots of Crete,’ for whom some : 
years ago we expressed the liveliest concern, | 
were now the brigands in Greece who have 
startled the civilized world with theiratrocious 
assassination of English travelers; and the 
present condition of government in some at 
least of the South American republics hardly 
realizes the brilliant expectations of those who 
years ago welcomed them to the family of ii 
nations. 3 : 

Not unfrequently, also, we lose sight of some 
of the characteristics of those revolutions in 
the high-sounding terms of ‘liberty ”? and 
G freedom,” which are given to them by those 
19 choose to go before the world as the apos- ; 
of those glorious principles. It is within 
romory of us all that the rebellion of the 


ap 


a 
on its mad career of war and destruction in 
the name of liberty, equal rights, and the gov- 
ernment of the people. It gained sympathy 


in other Jands meu welcomed that insurrection 
and prayed for its success because it stole as | 
is watchword those glorious names. Those 
who wear the livery of heaven do not always . 


| they rose in arms, asked that they might be 


! cent influences to that island. 


| October 24, 1868. 


| would be in regard to extending to the Cubans 
‘the benefits of the revolution in Spain, he said 


| peady to extend the benefits of that revolution 


ern States of this Union, the rebellion | 
ust which we fought for four years, started | 


| 


' essential degree the character of this Insurrec- 
| on—not toprove that this revolution ma 


| generous ideas of government in that d 


abrond under that fair pretense, and no doubt | kingdom. 


| 


preach the true gospel, and we must go deeper į 
than the surface to find the true characteristics | 
of revolutions as wel! as the true character of | 
men. And although this insurrection in Caba | 
appeals to us in the name of liberty, and its į 
advocates on this floor demand favorable action 
at our hands in the name of freedom and bu- 
manity, before we rush madly away frora the 
dictates of sound judgment, before we break | 
wholly with the conclusions of facts, it will, 
perhaps, be worth our while to look seriously 
at the condition of affairs which calls upon us 
for action. ‘This question is one of hard, it 
may be in some of its phases of unpleasant į 
facts; but facts and not visions, the truth and 
not the painted fantasms of excited imagina- 
tions ought to control the judgment of the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the commit- 
tee stated yesterday at the outset of his re- 
marks that this insurrection in Cuba had its 
origin in the fact that the insurgents, before 


allowed to participate in the liberal reforms 
inaugurated in Spain ; that the revolution which 
had driven Queen Isabella from the throne of 
that kingdom might be extended in its benefi- 
I regret to be 
obliged to say that the facts do not warrant 
this assertion, 


Mr. BANKS. 


t is reported in the docu- 


ments transmitted to us by the President. i 


Mr. WILLARD. I was just about to refer 


to those very documents to show that the facts || 


do not sustain the assertion. 

On page 182 of the documents which have 
been transmitted to the House I find a letter 
written to Mr. Seward by Mr. La Reintrie, a 
United States official at Havana, dated Octo- 
ber 24, 1868, in which he says: 

“ The authorities here inform us officially thatthe 
revolt of Matanzas, Tunas, Gibrara, and Zarra has 
been put down, while the opposition claim to have 
defeated the Government troops; but the fact that 
more troops have been sent to the support of tbe 
Government forces would suggest that the insurgents 
are still in arms.” 

That communication, as I have said, is dated 
The conference to which 
the gentleman referred yesterda y, at which he 
said Lersundi refused to allow the people in 


Cuba to participate in the reforms which had |, 


been inaugurated in Spain, was the same date, 
October 24. That conference was not held 
until the date of the letter from which I have 
just read, which declared that the insurrection 
had been in existence so long that Spanish 
troops had been sent to suppress it, and-there 
had been reports that it had been put down, 
A conference held after the commencement of 
the insurrection could not have been the cause 
of that revolution. The gentleman further said 
that the reason why these Cubans rose in revolt 
was that they were refused participation in those 
iberalreforms. Sir, they were told at that time 
by Lersundi that he would obey orders which 
might come from the Madrid Government— 
the Government. of General Serrano, When | 
they came to him and asked what his course | 


he would obey orders from the home Govern- 
ment, the Government of the revolution, the 
Government which has since proved that it wa 


to every peaceable colony of Spain. Is thus 
appears that there was no foundation in fact 

ertion thai the people of Cuba re- 
m Spain because they were refused 
ation in the benefits of the revolution 
aging in the sway of more liberal and 


particip 
then br 


I mention this not because it changes in any 


not 


be in favor of equal rights, may not be a 


|| demn treachery and cr 


for freedom, may not be justified as a revolu- 
tion; but I call attention to it to show that the 
revolutionary Government at Madrid had no 
opportunity to extend the benefits they sought 
| athome to the people of Cuba, because that 
| people rose in revolt almostat the same tine, 
| if not at the same time, that the revolution 
| was inaugurated in Spain. 

Mr. BANKS. The gentleman will certainly 
| allow me to say that his statement does not 
affect the statement which I made. The peo- 
ple of Cuba did not enter into this revolution 
until the Captain General of Cuba, acting for 
Spain, had refused them tbe right to enjoy any 
amelioration of their political condition, saying 
that “ blood-letting’’ would be a very proper 
thing for men in the condition in which they 
were, 

Mr. WILLARD. Imustbeg the gentleman 
not to interrunt me again. 

Mr. BANKS. I will not. 

Mr. WILLARD. I regret to be compelled 
to show this seeming discourtesy, but my time 
is limited, and unless Í can be free from inter- 
| ruptions { shall be unable to embrace in my 
i remarks many things that I very much desire 
| to say. 

The very expression which the gentleman 
says Lersundi used is in the document to which 
I have referred ; bat those words were used at 
| the conference of October 24, 1868 ; nearly one 
j month after the revolution was inaugurated 
| in Cuba. The gentleman cannot show from 
| 
H 


| 
| 
; 
j 


this document, nor from any other authority, 
i that these insurgents, prior to setting on foor 
their revolt, made any proposition or pressed 
any solicitation to be allowed to participate in 
those reforms. There was no time for them 
to doit. The rebellion in Cuba was contem- 
poraneous with the revolution that drove Isa- 
bella from herthrone. Tie insurgents in Cuba 
did not begin by petitions and remonstrances ; 
they did not lay before the liberal Government 
at Madrid their grievances and ask for re- 
dress; they did not wait to see whether the 
liberals in the Peninsula would be represented 
by liberals in the Antilles. Before they could 
i even have heard of the movementat Madrid 
the insurrection commenced at Yarra, and 
spread through several of the contiguous dis- 
tricts. As a rebellion against the old despot- 
ism of Spain'it had suficient provocation ; as 
arebellion against the new constitutional Gov- 
ernment at Madrid it had at the outset no 
justification whatever. 

i And here, sir, let me not be misunderstood, 
I do not say that this rebellion deserves none 
of our sympathy. I do not say itis not an 
| insurrection in favor of liberty and of reform. 
I do not say the Cubans have not been op- 
pressed and und down under the heel of 
Spain for years, generations, an 
have no apology to offer tor 
despotism, and the inhumanity w 
characterized the conduct of Spain fror 
| earliest times in history. I defend 5 ; 
| defend her character, [ defend yuet 
nowhere in our times or in history. e de- 
| serves, and she should receive, the condemna- 
tion of all civilized peoples ; of all people who 
i love free government, of ail people wi 
elryin Church a: 
i of all people who p r liberty re 
law to the blessings of a despoti 
only by assassination nbroad ¢ 
 atbome. I only ask, siv, for: 
i consideration v h I would 


gro 


; ernment, that 
| than the facts wo dt, a 
| Cuba shall be made no 
| will jastify. Aud with the facts and positi 
| established by these official papers clear! 

"derstood by the Horse, I have no fear 
: conclusion which its sober Judgment? 
| Tbe insurrection in Cuba commenced 
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October, 1868. It was started, as was said by 
thegentleman from Massachusetts { Mr. Banks] 
yesterday, under the auspices of the Cuban 
junta in Cuba, and possibly of some benev- 
olent institutions in that island, and encour- 
aged, beyond question, if not materially aided, 
by associations in this country. ‘There was 
noteven apretended government in Cuba until 
May, 1869. For years, undoubtedly, the Cu- 
Dans had been ready whenever opportunity 
offered to rise in rebellion. Cubans had from 
time to time come to this country and taken 
ut paluralization papers here, while leaving 
all their personal and real property in that 
island, as the result has shown, with the evi- 
dent purpose of being ready to engagé in rebel- 
lion against Spain, and, when they thus got 
into trouble, to turn around to this Govern- 
mentand demand its protection as naturalized 
citizens, For twenty-one months the insur- 
rection has been in existence, A. pretended 
government has been set up, but it has no 
local habitation although it has a name. A 
number of skirmishes have been fought, afew 
meu have been killed with bullets, aud many 
have died of disease. The native leaders of 
the insurgeuts have proved themselves to be 
without the power to make an army out of 
roviuy bands of guerrillas, and all the consist- 
eney and strength the insurrection has had, 
almost-from the start, it has obtained from 
the United States, aud from the juntas in this 
country. Hightuonths siace the insurgents had 
gained sume apparent advantages, but they did 
not then hold a seaport or any town of the 
least consequence. Sincethen they have been 
scattered among the mountains aud in the 
forests. Their pretended batues are nothing 
but raids, They never met the Spanish troops 
iu battle Thoir condition to-day, by the cow 
fession af those who have been their leaders, is 
one of utter demoralization, and with no hope 
of success except by aid from the United States. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Woon] 
used to be read to-day an affidavit signed 
aud sworn to by one Jordan, setting himself 
up as Commander-in-chief of the Cuban army, 
a man whois now in thiscountry forthe avowed 
purpose of obtaining in some way aid for the 
Cuban revolution; und this affidavit, conven- 
tently vague in its terms, endeavors to convey 
the impression that there is in Cuba a govern- 
meatand an army which ought to he recognized 
by us as belliveronts, 

Sir, this allidavit does not happen to be quite 
all we have from this Cuban general. Mr, 
Jordan, choosing undoubtedly to leave Cuba 
while he could, escaping from ihat island, as 
General Quesada, his predecessor as Cuban 
general, lad done before him, arrived in New 
York some time last spring. Ie reported to 
the headquarters of the Cuban insurrection, 
the Junta in New York, and the substance of 
that report, priuted in the New York Tribane, 
Pholdinmyhand. Ja this report [find some 
significant statements, to which I invite the 
attention of the House. Vacis are worth a 
great deal more to those who desire to come 


to any correct conclusion in this matter than | 


any rose-colored views of the condition of 
affairs on that island. If we desire to settle 
this question let us have the facts to settle it 
upon; and if we take the testimony of a man 
who is said to have been commander-in- chief, 
and who 1 belive was the commander-in-chief 
for a few mouths of the insurgents, we shall 
not be likely to put any too dark a color upon 
the state of the insurrection. If [wish to get the 
facts, I should certainly prefer Jordan’s state- 
ment to the warm and glowing coloring and 
the fine pictares presented tous by the gentle- 
mau from Massachusetts, [Mr. Bayxs.] Facts 
are stubborn things. Let as see what General 
Jordan says: 

“the great need of the patriots is arms. Even 
without any outside assistance the revolution can 


| organization as an army, without ever making 


carry on a harassing guerrilla warfaro, and ultimately 
achieve the independence of the island. Bat this 
will involve a prolonged war and the destruction of 
all those industries for which the island is famous.” 


“ Without any outside assistance the revolu- 


farel? Just what itis doing to-day—just the 
guerrilla warfare of roving bands among the 
mountains of that island, without really. any 


a stand in the path of the Spanish troops when 
they attempt to march across the island, with- 
out ever making a fight anywhere for their 
homes and their wives and children. He says 
again: i 

“ The great trouble has been the want of arms and 
ammunition. Last year there were landed fifty-six 
hundred arms; before that they only had about three 
thousand; and with these weapons the patriots had 
to contend against forty thousand Spanish troops. 
Since last May there were landed on the island less 
than fifteon hundred arms and one thousand rounds 
of ammunition,” 

This makes in all less than ten thousand 
arms which they have received from alloutside | 
sources. Again he says: 

“In the Camaguey district the families of the pa- 
triots reside on their estates, but when the enemy 
appears they go into the woods. They all have houses 
in tho woods as near as possible to their regular 
homes, and run there whon an alarmis raised. After 
the column has passed they return. In the Orienta 
society is entirely broken up, tho people living in 
the woods, often in great distress. Both there and 
in Cumagucy tho better class of pcople remain in tho | 
cities. 

As no one denies on this floor that every 
city in that island, every town in that island, |} 
every village in that islang is under the con- |! 
trol of the Spaniards, the ‘* better class of peo- 
ple? cannot be largely among the insurgents, 
hut remain, as Jordan says, in the towns not 
engaged in the insurrection. Ile gives this 
idea of their commissariat: 

“ Nothing is grown but the bananas, which thrive 
without cultivation. Fresh meat is abundant. 
Hogs run wild all over the island. Poultry is nu- 
merous, and there are plenty of wild guinea-hens, || 
An army of any size van be easily supported,” | 

The report continues: | 

“General Jordan has como to New York to ascer- 
tain if somo other than tho past system of warfare i 
cannot be inaugurated.” 1 

‘This is a confession that the past system of 
warfare will not do; that it has been “played 
out,” to use a familiar expression; that it will 
not achieve the independence of the island. 
And now we come to the main points here we 
learn what General Jordan is in this country 
for: 

“We hopes to raiso an American nucleus around 
which the patriots can ra ‘Then he can form an 
army. Under the presen tein he finds it impos- 
sible to do this.” 

© Jinpossible,” Jordan says, to form an army 
out of the materials iu the island, and yet 
we are pressed here with the importance of 
recognizing these roving disorganized bands 
as beliigerents! 

And then we find this statement: 

“The patriot chiefs think they can do betier each 
fighting on his own aecount. Goneral Jordan say 
that with a small body of Americans he could break 
down this fecling and unite the seattered forces into | 
one effective army? 

Which “chief” shall we recoguize? Which 
of the warring factions shall we call the “ bel- 
ligerents?’”? Had not we better wait until Jor- 
dan and his ‘small body of Americans” take 
control of the insurrection and recognize him? 

He says again: 

“The Cubans have no money, 
money, What they need is arms and the introdue- 
tion of military method in carrying the war. In 
obtaining supplies General Jordan does not propose 
to violate the neutrality laws.” 

We ought to be obliged to Jordan for his con- 
sideration for our laws, He does not desire to 
violate them. Oh, no! He proposes only to 
come here to Congress and get Congress to i 
repeal those laws! Thatis all he asks. Then | 
we have this other statement: i 

“Most of the Cubans are as resolutely bent an: 
independence to-day as ever they were, and are | 


but they do not want 


i 
i 
organization, and uothing 
fare d : j direction.” 
tion can. carry ona harassing guerrilla war- | 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 


ii in that direction.” 


i he could make nothing of as a 


‘I may as well say that I bave heard d 


` and their military organizations. 


| hopefel of ultimate success, expecting to achieve it 


by the system of guerrilla war such as w 
in San Domingo, | 
“The Cubans, unfortunately, have no es 


as successful 


epacity for 
has been done in that 


They believe, says General Jordan, that they 
can achieve theirindependence without © organ- 
ization,’ and therefore ‘nothing has been done 
And he says further: 


“Many of the Cubans are very fine men. ‘Chere ig 
a great deal of enterprise among them, Many, both 
men and women, are well educated. Cuba would 


; form a magnificent State.’ 


And now comes what I suppose is the high- 
est commendation and the highest enlogy 
which can be pronounced upon that people, 
He says: 


“There are leaders in the Camara who would bo 
ornaments to the United States Congress,” 


If they should come here, however, they 
might find their vocation gone. They are not 
needed here to present the cause of the Cuban 
juntas, as other gentlemen seem quite ready to 
do that for them, although they might be use- 
ful, as General Jordan says, as ornaments. 
‘They are in the galleries to-day—I am in no 
hurry to see them on the floor. 

This statement from one who remained in 
Cuba as long, unquestionably, as he saw any 
hope of success for the insurrection, estab- 
lishes beyond question the fact that the insur- 
gents have no military organization or power. 


| They are broken up into bands. Jordan could 
| not organize an army out of them, 


Daring 
the months he was in command, he says, he 
lost but fifteen men killed in battle. He shot 
some of his prisoners because he had no place 
to keep them in. And he left the island be- 
cause he saw there was no chance for anything 
to be made out of the contest there unless he 
could in some way get a “ nucleus” of Ameri- 
cans around which to organize something like 
an army. And as a step toward that desirable 
end, for him, he is asking Congress to say that 
they will recognize as a belligerent army what 
belligerent 
body. 

And while Tam speaking of General Jordan 
irectly 
from this Cuban chief something of his version 
of affairs in Cuba, in a statement made in the 
presence of several members of the Coinmittec 
on Foreign Affairs; and I desire any gentle- 
man on that committee to correct me if they 
find my repetition here of some essential por- 
tions of that statement in any respect different 
from their own recollection. General Jordan 
was asked what this government in Cuba 
amounted to. He said they had a secretary 
of the treasury; they had their quartermaster 
I asked him 
what their secretary of the treasury had to do; 
whether they had any taxes to levy, whether 


i they raised any money in any way, and whether 


they had any money in their treasury. He 
said, ‘Oh, no; we levy no taxes; we raise no 
money.” “ But how are your troops paid?” 
‘< We don’t pay them. ? “ Have yon any com- 
missary stores?” ‘* No’? “How are your 
troops supplied?” ‘* They feed on bananas, 
and when they want ‘any fresh meat they kill 
the wild hogs that run about there in great 
numbers.” I asked him what he expected 
would be the result of a recognition of them 
by this Government as belligerents. He an- 
swered very frankly and instantiy to my in- 
quiry, “Wo could sell our bonds.” He agreed 
that they could take arms and munitions of 
war as a commercial venture now just as well 
as they could afier their recognition by this 
Government as belligerents; that they wonld 
be no more able then than now to get vessels 
of war from this country ; that they could carry 
munitions of war from this country then no 
better than now. But he said their want was 
money; they needed money to buy arms, and 
then they would try the commercial venture of 


1870.) 
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etting them to Cuba. Ah, yes! The recog- 
nijoan of belligerent rights will enable them to 
sell their bonds, end theagents who have those 
bonds in this..country, and who are waiting 
_about this House in order to see what decision 
‘will be rendered upon thig question, consider 
this as a finagcial transaction entirely.. They 
consider that the action of this House wili de- 
termiue the queation whether these bondg can 
be flogied in the market, and. whether. ; this 
Cubaan republic, which has jts headquarters in 
New York and Washington, can thereby pat 


money in its purse. T E E eu 
Sir, we have had some experience in, these 
matters’. :We have had the organization of 
the Fenian republic in this country, whose 
principles have been in the name.of Trish lib- 
erty to.get money from the poor Irigh people, 
from the Irish seryaut-girl, and from ‘the Irish 
laborer; and‘ whose principal. business, after 
that money was obtained, was to spend it in 
having a good time, .And when their funds 
run low they get up an. invasion into. Canada, 
to show that they ave done something with 
“their monéy, in order that they may get anather 
gift of greenbacks from’ the, credulous Irish 
“people, aud draw from their’ hard earnings 
‘niore cash to. spend for their own enjoyment, 
' We have a Cuban junta in this country; an 
prganigatio À i 
Washiugton and in New York; which had its 
drill-roomsin New York, until the Government 
was obliged to interfere and break them up; 
which advertised openly for-recruits to go to 
_ Cuba, and which has continually from first to 
last’ violated the laws of this country. It is 
an organization. for the purpose, not only of 
_ achieving Cuban independence, but for the 
“purpose of drawing the United States into 
‘that war, and achieving that: independence, 
` as General Jordan understands it can. only be 
"achieved, through, the aid and instrumentality 
of our Government and of our people. And 
now when the funds of these juntas run low, 
instead of making a raid on Canada as Fenian 
head-centers do when in ‘similar, impecunious 
condition, these Cuban gentlemen make a raid 
on the Congress of the United States, and fill 
the approaches of the Capitol with men asking 
ihat the disorganized and roving bands in the 
island of Cuba may, in the name of liberty, 
be recognized as belligerents, because such 
recognition will enable them to sell their bonds! 
Iam obliged to confess that I am not much 
moved with this style of fighting for liberty, 
whether in Cuba or in Ireland. Men who are 
in earnest for their liberty, aud who will make 
a good use of it when they get it, do not begin 


their battle for it in this way. And this is not 


the first time I have had occasion to state to 


u which bas its headquarters in | 
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the hand of insurrection anywhere on the face 
of the 1, We deserve to bave the lesson 
| repeated by succeeding insurrections until we 
ledn comprehend our duty toward other nations 
as well as their duty toward as: o co o.o co 
: I bhad other evidence of the present condition 
of the insurrection in Cuba ta which | intended 
to. invite, attention, but I have not time, aod 
-I will proceed, as, briefly as: possible,.to show 
the attitude of our Government toward Spain 
-and the insurgentsj... _—.. : ; ; 
. It bas been. very difficult and troublesome 
matter to keep the United States out of this 
| struggle, A great many: interested parties, 
-who have; for commercial and speculative pur- 
poses, desired to see.Cuba annexed to this 
‘gountry, have been continually urging. some 
. recognition of the Cubans as belligerents.. The 
. insurgents have had their base of operatigns 
\ here, and have kept the State Department and 
the officers of the law basy in preventing vio- 
lations of our neutrality laws... Newspapers, 
ia the interest of the. insurgents, have most 
-outrageously assailed the President and the 
‘Cabinet. The course pursued by the Govern- 
| ment baa been from first. te laat misrepresented 
as-in the interest of Spain. Every measure 
has been reported to to influence public opinion 
|; in:-favorof; what was.called the cause of lib- 
‘erty in Cuba.’ Yet-I believe no government 
| ever had a clearer ot better record; than ours 


| has-on this question. | i scs o ees 

The Govern "e has never failed Haba 
an opportunity offered, to protest against the 
| savageatyle clpartce pavsied by Spain. . When 
- Valmaseda issued his proclamation in April, 
|| 1869, threatdning to burn unoccupied habita- 
i. tions, and. those which:did: not- throw out the 
|: white flag, and ordering every man over fitteen 
| years,of age found away from his habitation 
|, to- be shot, Mr. Fish.at once wrote Mr. Roberts, 


of Christian civilization aad common humanity, 
. I hope-this. document is a forgery.” In a let- 


i: terto Mr. Hale, then minister at Madrid, Mr. 


} 


i Fish calls this “an infamous proclamation.’’ 


‘| At the eonelusion of a dispatch to Mr. Sickles, 
i; August 10, 1869, Mr. Tish directs our minister 
i; at Madrid to. make the following protest against 
|! the manner of conducting the contest in Cuba: 


this House that with organizations of that kind | 


in our own country against the integrity and 
peace of other nations I have no sympathy. I 
believe the gospel of minding one’s own busi- 
ness is as true for the nation as for the indi- 
vidual; the gospel of doing unto others as you 
would have others do unto you. And if that 
lesson has not been burned into this people so 
that it ought to remain as long. as we are a 
people, by the terrible rebellion which we have 
just crushed in our own country, and which 
was enabled to hold out as long as it did be- 
cause of the sympathy, aid, and encourage- 
ment which it received from the Governments 
of other countries—I say if that lesson has not 
been burned into our recollection by our own 
recent experience, we do not’ deserve to suc- 
ceed in crushing another rebellion should one 
ever lift its head again against established gov- 
ernment inthis country. If we have not learned 
in consequence of that experience that this 
Government has rights in relation to the integ- 
rity of its territory, and that other Governments 
have rights also in relation to the integrity of 
their territory—if we have not learned that we 
should not eicourage or in any way strengthen 


“ You will also, in the name of the President, sol- | 


emnly protest against any longer carrying on this 
war in Cuba in this barbarous way. — 
a year tho insurgents bave maintained themselves 
against all the forces which Spain and the Catalan 
volunteers have been able to put into the field against 
them. In the judgment of the President, in whicb I 
i believe the whole civilized world will coincide, the 

time has come when this struggle should be carried 
‘on in a more humane way. To 


| in is ro per solution of this question. 
wi 

not regard this struggle in all its. details with any- 
thing but intense interest. 


toward Spain in this emergency. Feeling that we 
difficulty we have enforced our laws and maintained 
our neutrality, we think that we have a right on our 
pare to insist that Spain shall carry on this war 
ereafter in a manner more in accordance with the 
humane and Christian sentiment of the age.” 


Mr, Sickles formally communicated this to 
the Spanish minister in a note dated Septem- 
ber 6, 1869, concluding as follows : 


tions, the undersigned is instructed to protest with 
all solemnity, in the name of the President of the 
United States, against the deplorable excesses which 
havo thus far characterized the war in Cuba, and to 
insist, as the President believes he may rightfully 


while hostilities are prolonged, the war shall be con- 
ducted in a manner more in accord with the humane 
and Christian sentiment of the age.” 

In a note addressed to Mr. Roberts, October 


13, 1869, Mr. Fish says: 


“ The undersigned has not now to remind Mr. Rob- 
erts of the frequency with which, in the interest of 
humanity, he has been obliged to remonstrate against 
the atrovilies and the cruclties which have attended 
the conflict in Cuba for the past year; 


i 
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ed by 
‘netit- Spanish authority referred to bas been 


> Bat ‘these’ protests, and. many ot 


‘Mr. Sickles, at 
-he said: © > 
E Tho proximity of the island of Cabs, the constant 
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have not been con- 
fined to one party to the conflict, the force of the 
justification for intervention assi cemi- 
b Sotiuch 
the mora pressing.” ; : 


ers: like 
them: are -not all that the Government bas 


| done. - It has endeavored not:only: to mitigate 


the horrors of, bat to pat-an-end to the strag- 
gle in Cuba: It hasasked Spain to cede Cuba 
to the-Cabans,: Mr. ‘Fish addressed a note to 

Madrid; June 29, 1869, in which 


oF? AGG 


| $atervourse between its inhabitante-and our citizens, 


ie 


ik ire carinei at rid se good offices 
‘ i inister, iù : eet ar the purpose of bringin 
‘the Spanish minister, saying: ** In the interest |. purpose o cing 

{i . 


if 


: y shoot prisoners of |! 
+} war simply because they are taken with arms-in their |; 
'| hands is not in accordance with the customs of the ; 
‘| Christian world. This country is deeply interested 

Oar relations ' 
uba are so many and so intimate that wecan- :: 


“In view of the foregoing facts and considera- |: 


insist, in the name of humanity, that hereafter, | 


and if these | 


if 


i i nowseriously disturbed by the continued 
strife: carried on so near its borders; onr friendship 


tone 5 
our sympathy. for the Cubans, who are our asigh- 
i this course. 
to offer to 
of the United 
to aclose the civil 
Cuba on the follow- 

ing bases: ` ar E 


“1° The independence of Cuba to be acknowledged 


. "2. Guba topay Spain a sum, witbia a time aad 
in a.manner to be agreed upon by them, as au equiv- 
alent for the entire and definite relinquishinent by 
Spain‘of all her rights in that island, including the 
public property of every description. Lf Cuba shouid 


| not be able to pay the whole sum at once iu cash, 


the future puyments, by installments, are to be adu- 
quately secured by a pledge of the export aod im- 


i port customs duties ander an arrangemont to be 
‘ agreed upon for their collection, im trust, for the 
For now nearly | 


- purpose of securing both the principal and interest 


| settlement above referred 


‘of those instaliments until their final diseha 


| mean what they say when they declare that: 


e. 
3. Tho abolition of slavery in the island of Guba. 
“4° An armistice pending the negotiations fer the 
t: > 

> Tn case the good offices of the United States aro 
accepted by Spain, you will request that sach steps 
may be immediately taken as will‘ arrest the pro- 
gress of the fight, and you will communicate at once 
by telegraph with the Department, using the cipher 
when necessary. Authority shoutd also be asked in 
that case for the representatives of the revolution- 
ary party, now in the United States, to communicate 


Our oarnsst wish Mae -! through the Spanish lines with thoso in command 


been and is to do our whole duty as a neutral nation |. 


of the revolutionary party in Cuba, in order that all 
farther destruction of life and property may be 


à li ibl Ki 
have done so under circumetances of peculigr `; arrested at the earliest possible moment. 


A long correspondence respecting this nego- 


i; tiation is contained in the documents which 


have been already printed forthe House, Mr. 
Sickles communicated the proposition to the 
Spanish Government. That Government re- 
quired as a preliminary that the insurgents in 
Cuba should. lay down their arms, This, of 
coutse, the United States could not compel 
them to do, and after a correspondence ruan- 
ning through three months the negotiation 
failed. But the proposition is of itself the 
strongest evidence of the friendliness of our 
Government to the rea) interests of those who) 
Cuba ought to belong to the Cubans. Mr. 

Fish did all he could, and that, too, in a very i 
proper and practical way, to help the Cubans 
to their independence, and he camb very near 
success; certainly much nearer than the 

Cubsns are likely to be again, unless they can 

get the United States, through some ill: timed 
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recognition of belligerency, to bring on a war 
with Spain. 

Gur Government has also promptly and with 
emphasis from the beginning of the insurrec- 
tion protested against every invasion of the 
rights of American citizens by Spanish author- 
ities; and generally with entire success. Three 
or four American citizens only have been exe- 
cuted by the Spanish troops, and these, in 
every instance, were supposed to be aiding the 
insurgents. Ihave no time to give detailed 
instances of the action of oar Government. 
The published documents show that this action 
has not only been prompt whenever occasion 
has been given for it, but that protests have 
been made against orders that, it was thought, 
would in the future operate to the prejudice of 
citizens of the United States. No right of 
Americans has been overlooked by the Admin- 
istration. No American interest has failed to 
receive its fall measure of protection. As Mr, 
Fish and the Administration have received un- 
measured abuse in this debate, in former dis- 
cussions, and in the newspapers, charged with 
neglect of the rights and interests of our people 
in Cuba, it becomes proper to say at least so 
much in their defense. 

Having, Mr. Speaker, thus shown the state 
of the insurrection in Cuba, and the action 


thus far taken by this Government, I come: 


briefly to speak of the principal proposition 
of the majority report, namely, the declaration 
of neutrality, which is equivalent to a recogni- 
tion of the insurgents as belligerents. Any 
declaration of this sort is a novelty in our prac 
tice; indeed, I have yot been able to find an 
instance in our history of a public recognition 
of any people as belligerents. Ordinarily noth- 
ing is to be done except as emergencies may 
require, When the flag of a new Power appears 
in our ports it becomes necessary to decide the 
question of the status of the Power it repre- 
sents; but these questions are never decided 
inadvance. England, to be sure, did make haste 
to decide in advance as to the belligerency of 
the rebels, but we have not yet finished our 
protests against Ghat act. Mr. Seward said of 
ity in a letter to Mr. Adams; 


“Tho United States are stil] solely and oxclusively 
sovercign within tho territories they have lawfully 
nequiret und long possessed, as they havo always 
been. ‘They are at peace with all the world, as, with 
Vuhnportank exceptions, they havo always been. 
They aro living undor the obligations of the law of 
nations and of trenties with Great Britain just the 
samo now as heretofore, They are, of course, the 
frend of Groat Britain, and they i that Great 
Britain shail rea: t 
hitherto been 
relations, is 
country, whether 
er not, and Gr 
quality the sove 
cedo noro 
of apy par 
the unde 
What is uow s 
caliar, but frequent in all count 
even in Great Britain than here, of an armed in- 


surrection engaged in attempting to overthrow the 
regularly constituted and established Government. 


There is, of course, the emple 
Government to suppress the 
other Government nO 


yment of force by the 
insurrection, as every 
sarily employs force in such 
cases. Dut these nts by no means constitute 
a Stabe of war ig the sovereignty of the Gov- 
ernment, creating belligerent sections, and entitling 
foreign States to intervene or to act as neutrals be- 
tween thom, or in any other way to east off their 
lawful obligations to tho nation thus for the moment 
disturbed, © other prinviple than this would be 
to resolve Government evorywhere into a thing of 
accident and caprice, and ullimately all human 
society into a stato of perpetual war.” 


Mr. Adams, ia his protest against that act 
of Great Britain, laid down this as the law: 


“Whenever an insurrection against the established 
Government takes place the duty of Governments 
under obligations to maintain peace and friendship 
Wilh it appears to be at first to abstain carefully from 
any step tha 
affecting the result. Whenever facts occur of which 
it is necessary to take notice, either because they 
involve the nec of protecting personal interests 
at home, or aveiding an impli ion in thestrugete, 
then it appears to be just and right to provide for 
the emergency by specitic measures, precisely to the 


Ss; moro frequent | 


may have the smallest influence in | 


extent that may be required and no further. It is, 
then, facts alone, and not appearances or presump- 
tions, that justify action. But even these are not to 
be dealt with further than the occasion demands. 

rigid neutrality in whatever may be done is, of 
course, understood.” 

Our Government, in its treatment of the 
insurrection in Cuba, has followed strictly this 
well-recognized international law; and there 
is less reason to day than ever before to depart 
from it. 

There is besides no reason why we should 
depart from it; at least no reason except a 
desire to get us into trouble and probably war 
with Spain. Wehave a large commerce in 
the Gulf of Mexico, passing near the coast of 
Cuba. Now, that commerce is free untilit gets 
within Spanish waters. With a recognition of 
belligerency it can be overhauled anywhere 
on the high seas by Spanish cruisers in their 
search for contraband of war. This isthe law 
as given in Dana’s Wheaton: 


“If tho contestisa war, all foreign citizensand ofi- 
cors, whether executive or judicial, are to follow one 
line of conduct. If it is not a war, they are to fol- 
low a totally different linc, If it is'a war, the com- 
missioned cruisers of both sides may stop, search, 
and capture the foreign merchant vessel; and that 
vessel must make no resistance, aud must submit to 
adjudication bya prize court. If it isnot a war, the 
cruisers of neither party can stop or search the for- 
cign merchant vessel; and that vessel may resist all 
attempts in that direction, and the ships of war of 
tho foreign State may attack and capture any cruiser 
persisting in the attempt. If it is war, foreign na- 
tions must awnit the adjudication of prizo tribunals. 
If it is not war, no such tribunal can be opened. If 
it is a war, the parent State may institute a blockade 
jure gentium of thoi sent ports, which forcignors 
must respect; but iti nota war, forcign nations 
having large commercial intercourse with the coun- 
try will not respect a closing of insurgent ports by 
paper decrees only, If it is a war, the insurgent 
cruisors gre to be treated by foreign citizens and ofii- 
ciuls, at sea and in port, as lawful belligerents, If 
it is pot a war, those cruisers nre pirates, aud may bo 
treated as snch. Sf it is a war, tho rales and risks 
respecting carrying contraband or dispatches or mil- 
itary persons conte into play. Lf it isnot a war, they 
donot, Within foroign jurisdiction, if it isa war 
acts of theinsurgents, in the way of preparation and 
equipments for hostility, may be breaches of neu- 
trality laws; while, if it is not a war, they do not 
come into that category, but into tho category of 
piracy or of crimes by municipal law,” 

It is with a full knowledge of this publie 
law, and a clear appreciation of its application 
to us as well as to the parties to the contest in 
Cuba, that onr Government has thus far de- 
clined to recoguize a state of war as existing 
in that island. Our commerce has thus been 
saved the aunoying searches to which it would 
otherwise have been subjected; the Cubans 
have had the same right to purchase arms and 
munitionsof war in this country that they could 
have had if recognized as belligerents; com- 
plications, and probably war with Spain have 
been avoided; and the well-setuled prineples 
of international law, only recently insisted on 
by us in our controversy with Mnglaud, have 
been adhered to. But if Congress follows the 
lead of the majority of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs we shall reverse this wise policy, 
and commit ourselves to what may fairly be 
called the filibustering policy; a policy which 
never loses au opportunity to meddle with the 
affairs of other Governments, and is likely to 
be especially fruitful in foreign wars. 

Betore 1 conclude F call the attention of the 
House to the extraordinary spectacle presented 
during this debate. On last Monday the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in the exercise of 
his constitutional power and of his duty under 
the Constitution of the United States, sent a 
message to Congress. 4 say in the exercise 
of his constitutional power and duty under the 
Constitution, because the Constitution requires 
that he sball “from time to time give to Con- 
gress information of the state of the Union, and 
recommend to their cousideration such meas- 
ures as he shall judge necessary aud expedi- 
ent.’ The President sent that message to us, 
it was read here, and listened to with the utmost 
attention by every gentleman in the House. 
But the nextday, when the questions under dis- 


cussion were brought to onr attention, gentle- 
men on both sides of the Chamber, the polit- 
ical friends of the President and his political 
enemies, joined in a fierce cry against this 
meddling of the Executive with the business 
of Congress. Let it be understood that this 
attack on the President is made by those who 
claim to be the friends of Cuba. Would it not 
be well, however, for those making this attack 
to bear in mind that an ex-confederate, Gen- 
eral Jordan, the head and front of what there 
is yet in existence of the rebellion in the island 
of Cuba, has for weeks been about our lobbies, 
in our retiring-rooms, holding interviews with 
members there, as well as on the floor of this 
House? Members have thus been approached 
on the floor of the House, in the passage-ways, 
at their hotels, at their residences; and not a 
word of objection is raised by anybody; cer- 
tainly no “ friend of Cuba’? objected. 

Mr. BOYD. Does the gentleman object 
because an ex-confederate general is now en- 
gaged in a good cause? 

Mr. WILLARD. I have made no objection 
to this course of General Jordan. Iam mak- 
ing a contrast, the force of which, I trust, the 
gentleman will see when I get through. This 
ex-confederate general may be to-day as good 
a Union man as the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Boxp] or anybody else; but he is not an 
officer of this Government with special priv- 
ileges on this floor, or with the constitutional 
right to recommend measures for the adoption 
of Congress. Yet he has audience with mem- 
bers of the House, anda New York newspaper 
says that he has met one hundred members 
and has received a rebuff from only oue, and 
that one was, I believe, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar, ] whom I have now 
in my eye. He does this without one word of 
protest in this House, without objection from 
any gentleman on this side or the other; and 
Ido not make objection to it. But when the 
President of the United States, in the exercise 
of his constitutional rights and duties, sees fit 
to send to this House a message giving the rea- 
sons for the course he has deemed it proper to 
pursue for the last twenty months in relation to 
affairs in Cuba, members rise here and in tones 
of loud indignation deelarethat heis improperly 
interfering with the Congress of the United 
States. Well, sir, I think he has a right to 
interfere with the business of Congress to that 
extent. If the agents of Cuba, whether ex- 
rebels or loyal men, whether Cubans or their 
hired attorneys in this country, have liberty to 
come here and attempt to influence the action 
of members of the House, I think the Presi- 
dent of the United States, one of the codrdinate 
branches of this Government, the person whose 
oflicial duty is it to give this House information 
from time to time of the state of the country 
and to recommend to Congress such measures 
ashe deems necessary and proper to beadopted, 
has at least an equal right, and it is not in bad 
taste, it is not out of character, it ought not to 
be made the subject of criticism or of severe 
reprehension. Democrats may for political 
effect assail a Republican President tor such 
an act; but I am unable to see anything in it 
to merit the severity of reprehension which has 
been expressed here by many gentlemen on 
this side of the House, or indeed of any repre- 
hension at all. 

Tam not objecting, Mr. Speaker, to any fair 
criticism of the positions taken by the Presi- 
dent in his message. Whon he gives usreasons 
for any poliey he pursues, those reasons are 
unquestionably open to objection or eriticism. 
If any one can show that they are unsound in 
any particular, that may bea good ground why 
we should not follow them or adopt the meas- 
ures he recommends. But, sir, it is unreason- 
able for us,in a passion because a message 
has been sent to us at all, to refuse to listen to 
this fair, statesmanlike, able document because 
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it happens that the matter to which it refers 
is under consideration in this House. If the 
President has any suggestions to make touching 
particular measures, when could he more ap- 
propriately send in such suggestions than when 
those measures are under consideration? 

But, Mr. Speaker, I wish to call attention to 
another phase of this debate which I think 
ought to arrest the attention of the House. I 
mean the charges and insinuations that have 
been made respecting the authorship of this 
message; and if this is to be made a personal 
matter, it is worth while for members of the 
House to consider, before they refuse to listen 
to the President’s recommendations, how. much 
weight such refusal would give to the charges 
made here against him. We are told by one 
gentleman, who desires to break by his crit- 
icism the force of that message, that the Pres- 
ident did not prepare it; that he recognizes 
another hand in some of the expressions of 
that document, and that he believes it was writ- 
ten by a person in the pay of Spain. Well, 
sir, that message was not submitted to the 
House except with the signature of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It was not sent 
here until after he had read it and until after 
he had agreed to all its positions and arguments, 
and concurred in every recommendation in it. 
The President is responsible for that message 
in all its parts; and when it is asserted that it 
was written by some person in the pay of Spain, 
or an attorney for Spain, as a reason why we 
should not consider it, the President of the 
United States is either charged with being in 
the pay of Spain, or, what is scarcely less ob- 
jectionable, with being the tool of cunning men 
who are in the employ of Spanish oficials. T 
regard the charges as little less grave than an 
assertion that the President knew that this was 
done in the interest of Spain by those who are 
under the pay of Spain. The cause of ‘‘ free 
Cuba” will not be helped by such outrageous 
attacks upon the President of the United States. 

It has also been said in this debate that the 
Secretary of State, one of the highest officers 
of the Government, a gentleman whose honor 
is beyond reproach, a gentleman whose life is 
unblemished, a gentleman who has conducted 
with great ability, in my judgment, the foreign 
affairs of this Government since he was placed 
in his present position—it has been said that 
the Secretary of State, in consideration of a 
retainer paid to his son-in-law, has sold him- 
self to Spain. That, Mr. Speaker, may be a 
convenieut, if not a satisfactory way of answer- 
ing an argument that cannot be otherwise met. 
When reason and facts are brought before the 
House which gentlemen see are unanswerable 
by any logic they give the strongest evidence of 
the weakness of their cause when they begin 
to abuse the officials who in the performance 
of their duties have so ably conducted the diffi- 
cult and delicate matters connected with the 
relations of this Government with foreign 
Powers. 

Mr. Speaker, the cause which needs such 
aid on this floor, which, when failing in facts 
resorts to calumny, which assails the private 
and public reputation of men holding high 
official trusts under this Government, denounce- 
ing them as the tools of Spain and under the 
control of Spanish officials,—the cause which 
brings toitsaid such malicious slanders as these, 
and attempts to strengthen itself by assailing 
the character of the highest Government ofi- 
cials, is only keeping up its consistency. The 
Cuban republic began its existence by violat- 
ing our laws. Ithas had from the first a base 
of operations iu this country, and has been 
making war on Spain from the safe distance 
of Washington and New York; and now its 
only hope of success is in bringing our Gov- 
ernment into complications with Spain and 
consequently into a war with that Power. The 
cause which has so often attempted to gain its 


$ 


objects, not only by violating the neutrality 
laws of the United States, but by violating 
the laws which all honorable men everywhere 
respect, might naturally be expected to en- 
deavor to advance its object on this floor by 
maligning and slandering men whose reputa- 
tion and whose honor are above reproach. 
But when it does this, is there any need that I 
should ask members of the House to stop and 
consider what they are asked to do; to pause 
and reflect that the only result of passing the 
majority resolutions will be to bring on com- 
plications with Spain and embroil us in a 
foreign war; and that Jordan and the Cuban 
juntas know this, and are pressing this meas- 
ure because they know it? 

Now, sir, I say again, as I said in the outset, 
that I do not to-day speak for Spain or Cuba; 
but I speak for the American Republic, for the 
American people, for the well-recognized prin- 
ciples of international law—principles which 
have been illustrated and enforced and em- 
phatically urged by our-American Minister in 
London and by our former Secretary of Siate 
during the recent rebellion. I ask this House 
not to abandon sound principles; not to start 
out on a new field of danger; not to commit 
this Government to-day to this intermeddling 
policy; not to begin here the business of right- 


ing the wrongs of Christendom and giving aid | 
ł 


and comfort to any insurrection that may liftits 
arm against established government anywhere 
on the face of the earth, 

Sir, we have enough to do to compose our 
strifes at home. We have enough to do to 
establish free government in this country. 
There is a field wide enough for the full exer- 
cise of the faculties and abilities and powers 
of all of us, including my honorable friend 
from Massachusetts, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Afairs; enough to call into | 
exercise our energies and all our capacities for 
years to come in developing the resources of 
this country, in strengthening the bonds of 
this Union, in making liberty a word which 
shall mean something for the people in the | 
South, in Louisiana, in Georgia, in South Car- 
olina, in Tennessee, wherever our flag floats 


at home, as well as in making it mean some- | 


thing in foreign lands. Thisisabundant reason 
why we should devote all our energies, all our 
work, and all our capacity for work, to taking 
care of our own country and our own people. 
I beseech this House to-day to consider that 
the Government and the future of the Ameri- 
can people are in question as well as the pre- 
tended government of Cuba and the future 
of that people. If we take care of ourselves, 


if we secure the success of our experiments of || 


free government, if we consolidate our strength 
in all our borders, if we make liberty aud equal 
rights in this land something more than a name, 
if we secure their quiet enjoyment to the people 
of this country, from the lakes tothe Gulf and | 
from sea to sea,and make it entirely sure that | 
we shall leave them as a rich inheritance to | 


i 
those who may come after us, then we may ex- | 


pect that our example will yet bring all the 
populations of the American continent to the 
same freedom, so far as they are capable of 
maintaining a government of the people. 


Adinission ef Georgia. 
SPEECH OF HON, ©. M. HAMILTON, 
OF FLORIDA, 

Ix rus Horses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 24, 1870, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1335) to admit the State of ii 
Georgia to representation in the Congress of the | 


United States, 

Mr. HAMILTON. 
to say a word before the vote is taken upon 
the bill admitting Georgia to representation 


Mr. Speaker, I desire | 


in the Union. I am heart, voice, and hand 
for this bill, again reported from the Committee 
on Reconstruction by the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Borizr,] and I 
congratulate this House and the country that 
it comes back to us without the dangerous, 
halting amendment of the entirely too eloquent 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Bryenam;] and 
without, some of them, the no less manacling 
amendments from the Senate. I am for this 
bill for the, to me, all-sufficient, though not 
for the only reason and purpose, that the 
provisions of the new constitution of Georgia 
may be faithfully carried out and established 
by the loyal Legislature clected upon the issue 
of the ratification of that instrument by the 
honest, earnest, patriotic, well-intending peo- 
ple of Georgia. 

And to this end, sir, without any hesitating 
desire or circumlocution of utterance, | trust 
that this bill will be so construed and that the 
constitution of Georgia wiil be so interpreted 
that the term of office of all the officers and 
members of the Legislature of that State shall 
begin from the date of her admission under this 
bill to an equal footing with the several States 
of the Union, or, if you please, from the date 
of the reorganization of their Legislature, on 
| the 12th of January last. Are we not satisfied 
beyond a peradventure that the civil govern- 
ment inaugurated under the constitution of 
Georgia will be a republican form of govern- 
ment if that constitution, which merits all the 
encomiums pronounced upon it, is faithfally 
administered by honest legislation? This Con- 
‘| gress, the present Legislature, and the loyal 
people of Georgia so intend it ; and the United 
States is bound by solemn constitutional obli- 
gation to guaranty it to them forever. And 
l ask gentlemen upon either side of this House 
if there can be a more legitimate, easy, orready 
way to secure to that State such form of gov- 
ernment than that pointed out by the bill now 
under consideration? After long and earnest 
effort the key at last has been found in the 
determined purpose of the Government to 


i apply all its power to accomplish a restored 


u Union, to direct all its force to perfect the work 
of reconstruction, and to execute in the spirit 
the letter of the Constitution of the United 
i States and the Declaration of Independence. 
i| And there is more rejoicing in the loyal heart 
of the South, and of the country, to-day, in 
consequence of this sublime manifestation by 
the General Government, than there was on 
the day when the vultures of slavery surren- 
! dered to the eagle of freedom at Appomattox ! 

The Constiiution of the United States, and 
the reconstruction acts of the Government, and 
the constitution of Georgia must be enforced 
and maintained if we have to summon again 
the physical force of the nation. Jam not so 
certain that we yet shall have an alternative, 
for almost the rebels of Georgia, by their own 
free act, wanton, arrogant, violent, devilish, 
aud illegal as it was, have left us no other. 
They have made the prudent action we are 
now taking an absolute necessity, if it is our 


‘| purpose to perfect the wori of recoustraction, 


i secure life, liberty, property. peace, order and 


| Security in that section of our country just 


emerging from the vortex of rebellion, and 


‘ establish the flag of our Union throughout the 


land. And this, in a peaceful way, can ouly 
be done by sustaining and uphoiding tho earn- 
| est and willing hands of the friends of the Gov- 
| ernment in the South, who have been struggling 
unarmed and alone ever since the close of the 
i! war against the revived rebellion, more hostile, 
ii bitter, and relentless than the first, which re- 
gnired a million of your armed heroes of the 
North four years to suppress. Que friends and 
coworkers in the South must be protected aud 
sustained by the General Government until 
| their new governments are fully organized and 
‘| able to cave for them, or the war will Indeed 
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have proved a failure and treason triumphant 
in the end. 

Mr. Speaker, doesit not occur with full, with 
startling foree to your observation that no legis- 
lation has yet been had under their new con- 
stitution, because by an arbitrary, dangerous, 
and revolutionary proceeding on the part of 
the enemies, the old enemies, of popular gov- 
ernment in the South, in defiance of their own 
coustitution, in defiance of the unmistakable 
purport of the reconstruction laws of this Con- 
gress, in arrogant defiance of the Government 
isell, by their wanton expulsion of eligible 
and the admission in their stead to seats in the 
Legislature of ineligible members, the Legisla- 
ture was rendered an illegal body, and Georgia 
was thus deprived of the needful legislation for 
the administration of the civil government pro- 
vided iu her embryo constitution? And be- 
cause of these painful and outrageous facts, as 
far as our action to-day iu reference to Geor- 
gia is concerned, I care no more what her rela- 
tion toward the Union now is or has been since 
the passage of the act of June, 1868, than | 
do what it was from the time of her adoption 
of the ordinance of secession up to that date. 
Was theie arbitrary and revolutionary act of 
overthrowing the Legislature of Georgia any 
less criminal, revolutionary, or dangerous than 
was her attempted secession from the Union? 
Does it place Georgia in any different altitude 
toward the country? As far as our right to do 
this legislative act is concerned, Georgia sus 
tains the same relation toward the General 
Government to-day that she did when treason- 
able rebellion, like a direful simoom, swept over 
our land lapping up the life-blood of the nation. 
Tt is all the same, both as regards our right to 
adopt the wise and prudential measures now 

woposed, or the necessity for this further legis- 

leia on the part of Congress, And we dare 
not falter at coustihutional quibbles or legal 
technicalities, for we derive this authority, if 
need be, from a power greater than the Con- 
stitution, higher than law, a greater than both, 
though in violation of neither—from that abso- 
Jute and inexorable master, uecessity-—ueces- 
sity of national defonse and preservation. 

Mr, Speaker, unless the present Legislature 
of Georgia, whose sympathies we know to be 
in unison with our free institutions and in har- 
mony with the congressional policy of recon- 
struction and the advancing spirit of the age— 
and who dare assure us that this will be so 
of the succeeding Legislature, if an untimely 
election is held this fall, controlled by rebel 
bullets and Kuklux steel ?—unless the present 
Legislature is permitted to ordain and admin- 
ister the conshtutiou framed and adopted by 
the well-inteuding people there, and already 
approved by this Congress, there will be uo 
more hope for the blessings of republican gov- 
ernment in Georgia hereafter than there was 
heretofore under the tyrant reign of slavery 
and rebellion, We dare not close our eyes to 
the fact of the necessity of continuing this 
Legislature, and I demand that it shall exist 
for the term for which the popular voice of 
that State ereated it. In the name of outraged 
loyalty and pleading justice, [demand that that 
Liegisiature shall have its constitutional exist- 
ence for the allotted two years, so that it may 
enact the necessary laws for the protection of 
all the people and the welfare of the inhab- 
itauts and for the perpetuation of the repub- 
lican government they have inaugurated there 
amid such trial, dangers, and horrors as have 
startled the enlightened world. 

I repeat, sir, that unless you permit the 
friends of Republicanism in Georgia—and it is 
evident who they are, for, by the grace of God 
and the American Congress, theyare in power 
there to-day—unless you permit them to estab- 
lish that form of government thereby the legiti- 
mate means provided by their constitution, 
dependent entirely for enforcement upon im- 


mediate consonant legislation, which it is the 
object of this bill to secure; unless you thus 
aid them to. insure to themselves and to their 
posterity equal rights and free institutions, with 
the power to protect and maintain them, the 
glorious governmental fabric erected by your 
reconstruction, not only in Georgia, but in all 
the late rebel, still rebellious States, will totter 
and tumble to the earth over the graves of five 
hundred thousand of our countrymen, who 
have given us the power we possess to-day to 
make the principles and the Government for 
which they died live forever, a reproach to 
American statesmanshipand an outrage to this 
uation of free government. ‘The question is 
not, sir, whether the Republican party, or the 
party in power in Georgia to-day, shall con- 
tinue for the term for which they were elected, 
bat it is, sir, whether the United States shall 
guaranty to that State a republican form of 
government, ‘That word ‘‘ guaranty’? in the 
Constitution has a present and an eternal appli- 
cation. 
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SPEECH OF TION. J. A. GARFIELD, 
OF outo, 
In rue House ov REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 29, 1870. 

The Tfouse having under consideration the report 
of the committee of conference on the bill (S. No. 
378) to provide a national currency of coin notes and 
to equalize the distribution of circulating notes— 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio, said: 

Mr. Speaker: I ask the indulgence of the 
House while I review some of the criticisms 
made on this conference report. I desire to 
call attention first to the remarks of several gen- 
tlemen concerning the conferees themselves, 
and particularly in reference to myself. The 
criticism of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Jupp] and of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Conury] seems to carry the implication 
that I am an improper person in this House 
to be put on a conference committee on the 
subject of currency because I differ from the 
House in regard to an increase of the currency. 
If the criticism be just, then the Speaker should 
not appoint a member upon a conference com- 
mittee who holds any other opinion than that 
held by the House. I have taken it for granted 
that there was always to be on a conference com- 
mittee some one who represented a respectable 
minority of the House, and this is the first time 
I have ever heard it intimated that such an 
appointment was improper. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Jupp] 
has attempted to ridicule the idea that a mem- 
ber is capable of representing the wishes of 
the House which are not exactly his own. Is 
the gentleman a lawyer, and has he never un- 
dertaken to represent the views and interests 
of a client whom he did not in all respects in- 
dorse? When he has undertaken to defend a 
criminal has he always taken upon himself all 
the responsibility for the crime? Has he never 
represented the views of others without him- 
self absorbing and impersonating himself all 
their beliefs and aspirations? If he has done 
such a thing as that I think he will see suffi- 
cient reason why it may be proper that a man 
should be on a conference committee who does 
not entirely concur with all the sentiments of 
the body he represents. I do not choose to 
consider any of these criticisms as personal to 
myself. J presume they were not so intended; 
I will not think so meanly of any of these 


gentlemen as to suppose they are influenced | 


by mere personal jealousy in so small a mat- 
ter; I speak only of the principle involved in 
their criticisms. 

And now what assault is made on the report 
itself? Mr. Speaker, there seems to be one 


point about which several gentlemen have great 
difficulty, and that is the allegation that this 
report brought into the House, authorizes con- 
traction of the currency. I eall the attention 
of the House to the remarkable spectacle pre- 
sented by two able and worthy gentlemen, 
representatives from Pennsylvania, who now 
sic here beside me, [Mr. Armstrong and Mr. 
Townsend ;] both of them actually engaged 
in national banking, and therefore practically 
understanding the system. One of them made 
a speech within the last half hour opposing the 
report because it authorized contraction, and 
the other, ten minutes ago, in a speech of great 
clearness and force, opposes it because itis a 
measure of great inflation. ‘T'hese two gentle: 
men from the same State, gentlemen of equal 
respectability and ability, have demonstrated 
clearly to their own minds, one that the bill 
does not permit inflation, the other that it does 
not permit contraction. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Like the committee 
that reported the bill, they could not tell 
whether it was contraction or expansion. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Jt is, perhaps, 
as high a compliment as can be paid the bill, 
that it is clearly proved by one of those gen- 
tlemen that it is not contraction, and clearly 
proved hy the other that it is not inflation. 
And that is precisely the conclusion which the 
conferees of the two Houses were compelled 
to reach. considering the conflict of opinion of 
the two bodies they represented. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. The gentleman 
must excuse me, as my time is limited. Now 
my distinguished colleague on the Committee 
on Banking and Currency from Indiana [ Mr. 
Cosurwn] says that the $95,000,000 bill which 
passed the House was not only not expansion, 
but if there had been an issue of $44,000, 000 of 
greenbacks in addition to the $95,000,000 bill, 
added, as he wanted it done, even then it would 
only have been an inflation of $18,000,000. 
According to that gentleman the $95,000,000 
bill was, therefore, a contraction to the extent 
of $22,000,000. 

Mr. COBURN. The gentleman’s arithmetic 
is not good. ‘That was not the basis of my cal- 
culation. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. I think [have 
stated correctly the case as it was put by the 
gentleman from Indiana. But the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Inezrsoti] admits that the 
$95,000,000 bill, as it passed the House, was 
an inflation to the extent of $31,000,000. So 
there is another calculation for you. The other 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Jupp] saysno man 
can show that the contraction resulting from 
the conference report is less than $18,000,000. 
To that challenge I respond. i 

If I can have the attention of the Louse for 
about three minutes, I will try to state three 
propositions from which I think no member 
here will dissent. Those who say that this 
bill is a contraction of the currency neglect to 
notice or deny three things. First, they neglect 
to notice the error there is in the statement 
that the $45,000,000 of three per cents. are all 
a fixed part. of the currency, and that to re- 
deem them is actually to contract a fixed and 
certain portion of the currency. ‘That is the 
first point. Now, I wish to call the attention 
of the House to a fact which I believe has been 
wholly overlooked in this debate. What are 
the three per cents. ? They area loan of the 
Government, payable ondemand, and are being 
paid every day. Refuse to pass this bill, and 
the three per cents. will, nevertheless, be re- 
deemed. ‘They are being redeemed every day. 
The official statement of the debt in October, 
1868, showed that there were then outstanding 
$59,000,000 of the three percents. Pass cu to 
tie statement of the debt in January, 1869, 
and you find the amount reduced to $52,009,- 
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000. Pass on to July, 1869, and you find the | 


amount redaced to $49,815,000. Take the 
statement of April last, and you find that they 
amounted to little more than $45,000,000. 
During the last twenty months the three per 
cents. have been reduced by the redemption of 
over $14,000,009; and the reduction is still 
going on. ‘The men who hold them can demand 
their redemption any day. It has been andis 
the policy of the Secretary of the Treasury, at 
least so far as can be judged from his acts, to 
redeem and cancel them, and he needs no law 
to enable him to do so. Now, the House can 
reject this bill if it pleases, but the three per 
cents. are going to disappear any way, unless 
we pass a law to forbid it, and I think that is 
not likely to happen. 

Mr. COBURN. Will my colleague allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. COBURN. I desire to ask the gentle- 
man what probability he thinks there is of a 
banker surrendering the three per cent. cer- 
tificates held by him? 

Mr. GARFIELD of Ohio. In reply to my 
colleague's question, I point him to the fact 


that $14.500,000 of three per cent. certificates | 


have been surrendered by bankers within the 
last twenty months, and that there is constantly 
going on a redemption of them without reissue. 
Lhe Government has a right to redeem them, 
and the people have a right to present them 
jor redemption at any hour. 
Aud yet all these wise financial gentlemen 
utterly ignore—perhaps I should say do not 
know—that fact when they talk of the three per 
cents. as if they were greenbacks, and a fixed 
portion of the currency. Now, l may be called 
a theorist, but here are some facts for gentle- 
men to consider. 

Again, whenever there is a panicin the coun- 
try the holders rush these three per cent. cer- 
tificates into the Treasury and get currency for 
them. Why? Because they cannot use them 
as currency anywhere in the world, except as 


reserves inthe banks. When the panic occurred į 


last September $7,000,000 of three per cent. 
certificates leaped out of the banks and were 
either exchanged for currency or used as col- 
laterals to borrow money upon; and while thus 
used they formed no portion whatever of the 
reserves of the banks, and therefore performed 
no function of currency. ‘There has been 
for the lust eighteen months on an average 
$38,000,000 of three per cent. certificates that 
have not been used as bank reserves, and that, 
therefore, have in no respect performed the 
functions of currency. And yet every gentle- 
man who has argued that this bill was a meas- 
ure of contraction has persistently, with ears 
stopped and with dust in the air all around 
him, ignored the fact that $8,000,000 of these 
three per cent. certificates are not to-day, and 
never have been in any sense, a portion of the 
currency of the country. 

My second point is, that everybody thus far 
who claims that this bill is a measure of con- 
traction has said or assumed that if the three 
per cents. are retired their entire volume will 
be supplied by greenbacks, taken out of the 
active circulation of the country and placed in 
the bunks as reserves. Now, this I deny, with 
the most absolute assurance of the correctness 
of my denial. Why? The national banks now 
hold $55,000,000 more of reserves than they 
are required by law to hold. 
the three per cent. certificetes now a part of 
their reserves, the result will be that the banks 
will held less surplus reserves. They will 
not reach out into the country and eall in 
$45,000,006 of active circulation to supply the 
place in their reserves of these three per cent. 
certificates. ‘They will simply reduce the vol- 
ume of their surplus reserves. And to that 
extent the retiring of the three per cent. cer- 
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That is the fact. | 


If you take up í 


tificates will not affect the active volame of the 
currency at all. : 

But assume, for the sake of argument, that 
every dollar of the three per cenis. now used 
by the banks as reserves will be replaced by 
greenbacks taken directly from the active cir- 
culation of the country. Then the gross con- 
traction will amount to $42,000,008, and not 
one dollar more; because that is the amount 
of the three per cents. now used by the banks 
as a portion of their reserves. You will then 
contract $42,000,000 and issue $45,000.060. 

We are told that for the $45,000,000 to be 
issued there must be twenty per cent., or 
$9,000,000 of greenbacks lucked up as reserves 
with which to redeem them. Granted; bat I 
reply that all the gentlemen ignore the third 
fact, which I propose to notice, that in starting 
new banks with a circulation of $45,000,000 
in portions of the country which are now des- 
titute of banking facilities we shall thereby 
largely increase the credit currency of the 
country, to the full extent of the checks, drafts, 
&c., which will be issued and passed from hand 
to hand by these new banks in the settlement 
of debts. ‘This incontestable fact these gentle- 
men ignore; not one of them even attempted 
to answer it. On the contrary, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Townsenp] has ex- 


pressed with great force his conviction tbat | 
therein there is inflation provided for by this i 


bill. 


Now, there is another fact to which I wish | 


to cail attention, the last that I propose to 
notice of these ignored facts of this case. 
the gentlemen who have figured up a contrac- 
tion in this bill have entirely ignored the 
fact that every dollar of circulation that will 


be issued under the provision for free banking | 


upon a gold basis will be an absolute addition 
to the present volume of the currency. They 
fix their eyes on what they call the contractive 
features and utterly ignore the fact to which I 
have just alluded. No gentleman, I think, 
will venture to deny what all the Represent- 
atives, so far as I know, of the State of Cal- 
ifornia assert, that if this bill be passed banks 
on a gold basis will immediately be organized 
on the Pacific coast. The Assistant Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, in a statement which I 
received from him this morning, says that if 
this bill be passed California will probably not 
take her share of the $45,000,000; that she 
will, instead, establish banks on a gold basis. 
This is what will be done generally on the 
Pacific coast. New Orleans also will start goid 
banks; so I have no doubt will Charleston. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. Notwithstanding the 
premium on gold! 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Now, Mr. Speak- 
er, I have here a.table showing where the 
$45,000,000 issued under the first section of this 
bill will go. When gentlemen say there will 
be no redistribution under this bill, I call their 
attention to this table. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Conurn] says that he wants a 


general redistribution, which shall reach the | 
whole body of our banking circulation, which | 
shall do full justice between the Kast and the | 


West, the North and the South. IJ will remind 


and sweeping in its character; but it was im- 
possible to pass it. I remind him of the fur- 
ther fact, and itis an important one, that should 


he attempt to redistribute the whole body of | 
our banking currency, taking, for example, | 
336,000,000 from Massachusetts, $12,000,000 1 


from Rhode Island, as much more from Con- 


necticut, fifteen or twenty millions from the city |! 
of New York, it was alleged there would fol- 
low a severe shock to the business community. || 
Anxious to avoid such a shock, the conferees | 


on the part of the Senate and the House 
thought that there could safely be issued 


All} 3 


; relief as mean and insignificant. 


y i En 3 li they do not deign to accept it. 
him that last winter he tried to get through i 
this House a bill for redistribution, general | 


$45,000,000 in lien of the three per cent. cer- 
tificates which are to be taken up at any rate. 
In order that the withdrawal of these three 
per cent, certificates might not operate us a 


; contraction of the currency we have thought 


best to provide for putting into circulation in 
their place $45,000.060, to be distributed to 
the South and the West. But as that amount 
will not give those sections of the country 
their proper proportion it is proposed that 
$25,000,000 in addition shall be taken as it 
may be required, not violently, but after due 
notice, from the States having an excess, and 
shall be distributed over the South and the 
West. 

I ask the Clerk to read the table to which F 


| have referred, showing what wiil be the distri- 


bution of the $45,000,000 provided for in the 
first section of the Dill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Tuhle showing the States which will be entitled to the 
$45,000,000, under the proposed legislation, together 
with the amount to be issued to each, 

States und Verritorica. 

Virginia... 


Amonls, 
oe 


BS 


Missouri 
Kentuck 


Georgia 
orth Ca i 
South Carolina 
Alabama. 
Oregon.. 
Texas. 

Arkansas. 
Utah... 

California 
Florida. 
Dakota.. 
New Mexico 
Washington Territory... 


Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
it will be observed there are $45,000,000 to be 
divided between twenty-six States, in many of 
which there is not a single national bank and 
in others only one or two, while the southern 
States which have been restored to the Union 
since the war have not one dollar of banking 
circulation where they had ten before the war. 


ii If we hope to thrive by perpetuating the great 


wrong dove to the South and many portions of 
the West by refusing this distribution, gentle- 
men must take the responsibility. I havedone 
what I conld to remedy the evil. 

Gentlemen who have spoken look upon this 
Do they sup- 
pose that more than $45,000,000 can be taken 
by these States before next winter? Ff we were 
to vote $100,000,000 to be distributed in these 
States it is not possible that they can take up 
more than $45,000,000 before we will be back 
here again in session. Here isa measure of 
great and immediate relief to the South and 
West; yet there are gentlemen here from the 
West who say that it isso small, so mean, that 
It is easy for 
the Senate, easy for this House to kill this 
bill; but I point you to the consequences, Por 
my own part, I am quite willing to let these 
gentlemen fight it out among themselves. If 
they finally reject this bill they will probably 
getnothing. Because I desire the permanence 
of our banking institutions, because I desire 
the injustice of the present distribution re- 
moved, I desire the passage of this bill. I 
cannot understand why the gentlemen in the 
West who are interested in it should vote 
against it. The State of Ohio probably will 
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not get one dollar under its provisions, while 
the Stat: of Ilinois gets nearly $1,000,000 out 
of the $45,000,000, I dare not on my respons- 
ibility here deny to the South and the West the 
ineasarable relief which this bill affords. 

Mr. Speaker, there-has been an opposition 
{o this bill from the start on the part of the 
bankers of New York city; and, naturally 
enough, they do not wantany reduction of their 
currency. Most of the $55,000,000 reserves are 
held in banks of the city of New York. ‘Take 
away the three per cents. and this New York 
surplus will be reduced and bankers will lose 
the interest on their reserves. [ am not sur- 
prised that gentlemen from that city should 
oppose ihis report, but I am very much sur- 
prised that it should be opposed by members 
representing the West. It has been opposed 
very persistently by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cox] over the way; but I have no 
doubt he is in perfect accord with the opinions 
of his constituents, Iam surprised when gen- 
tlemen from the West assail this proposition, 
which gives them $45,000,000 of circulation, 
as a mean thing which ought uct to be tolerated 
by the House. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 
Burien] desires to ask me a question, and I 
will yield to him for that purpose. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I desire 
to ask this. { observe my friend said that one 
able and experienced gentleman in banking 
said this was contraction, while another equally 
able and experienced gentleman said this biil 
was expanston, and proved it, 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. To his own satis- 
faction. 

My, BUTLER, of Massachusetts, Yes, sir. 

Now if such able and experienced men cannot 
tell what this bill is, why should we vote for it ? 
| Laughter, ] 
“Mr GAMMIMED, of Ohio. Tf the gentle: 
man from Massachusetts, by the help of two 
able and experienced gentlemen, cannot tell 
What itis. he had better not vote for it. 

Mr, BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I do not 
mean Lo. 

Mr, GARFIELD, of Ohio. T did not expect 
he would, Udid not expect any man who holds 
that we may stamp paper and call it money, 
and it wil be money, who talks of gold aud 
silver money as relics of barbarism—1L do not 
expect any such financial genius to vote for this 
bill or any other that Congress willadopt. But 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, Bur- 
rer] has a follower in his new doctrines. The 
genuoman from [Ninois [Mr. Ixgerso.1] has 
Invented a novelty in the literature of finance, 
if not in currency, aud he also desires that this 
bill shall not pass. Fe wants “coined paper 
dollars.” Those are his words. 

Mr INGERSOLL. Thatis what the people 
wank, 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Obio. © Coined paper 
dollars P? Put it down in the dictionary. We 
are now to bave a mint striking off a new coin 
made of paper! ‘fhe gentleman says heis in 
favor of & cheap kind of money, and in his 
speech made some threc weeks ago, aud printed 
inthe Globe yesterday, he tells us what he 
means by cheap money. He says that there 
are some kinds of it dear and some cheap, and 
the cheap money which he loves is that on 
which the interest is very low. That is his 
sapreme test. Any kind of money on which 
interest is low is cheap! Suppose you make 
your money of cabbage leaves. At the end of 
the your, for every one hundred cabbage leaves 
yen had borrowed you would pay baek three 
cabbage leaves as interest. That would be 
low enough interest, and, according to the gen- 
tlemen. that would be cheap money. 

Mer, INGERSOLL. I would prefer one good 
cabbage head to this report. (Laughter. ] 

[Here the hammer fell} 
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SPEECH OF HON. B. WINCHESTER, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
Ix tus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 28, 1870, 

On the bill (II. R..No. 1538) to regulate appraise- 
ment and inspection of imports in certain cases 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. WINCHESTER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire for a few moments to call attention to the 
provision contained in section seven of this 
bill. By that section it is proposed to consti- 
tute certain western cities therein designated 
now only ports of delivery full ports of entry, 
to facilitate the direct importation of merchan- 
dise to the cities of the interior. It is, sir, a 
tardy response to a great and urgent commer- 
cial necessity, which has too long existed, to 
the serious prejudice of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi valley. It isa recognition not only of 
the justice but the right of all the leading 
cities of the United States to be placed upon 
an equal footing, so faras their geographical 
position will permit, in all the laws and reg- 
ulations which relate to the importation of for- 
eign goods. 

Such is not thecasenow. Underthe existing 
law, the cost, delay, and annoyance to import- 
ers of our interior cities operate almost as a 
positive prohibition to importation. Take for 
illustration an importer engaged in business in 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, or Louisville, and he is 
foreed to employ an agent at New York, New 
Orleans, or wherever his goods are consigned 
to, which agent must become a party to the 
custom-honse bond, for which he is entitled 
and receives a liberal commission. ‘I'he goods 
in most instances are to be opened and ex- 
amined, to see if they are properly represented 
by theinvoice. Then followsa repacking, at the 
expense of the importer, and this repacking 
invariably results in considerable damage to 
the goods, Thisisnotall; it is well understood 
that promptness in the reception of consign- 
mentsisa matter ofgreatim portance tothe mer- 
chant. This, under the present arrangement, 
is found to be unreliable if not impossible; for 
they are detained at the ports of arrival fre- 
quently from one to two weeks, or even longer, 
to the serious annoyance and detriment of the 
importer who has made the purchase to meet 
a pressing want in the market. Thus too often 
are enterprise and commercial sagacity robbed 
of their legitimate reward, 

Again, sir, each one of these multiplied 
handlings of the goods at the custom-house 
involves an additional item of expense. “The 
agent must have his per cent. for advancing 
ocean freights, drayages, and a multitude of 
minor charges, in the aggregate inflicting a 
heavy tariff on the goods. When, in addition 
to all this, you consider the delays resulting 
from careless or inefficient customs officers, a 
press of business at the port of debarkation, 
and the expensive system of rewarchousing, 
you may then form some conception of the 
vexatious and costly labyrinth through which 
animporter of an interior city must now thread 
and bribe and struggle his way to get his goods 
to market, The Jaw isa gross and shameful 
wrong to our cities of the West. It is an inci- 
dent to that partial legislation which in various 
forms exacts from heran unjust and oppressive 
tribute to the industries of the East. 

Let us examine for a moment the practical 
working of this discrimination. The New York 
or Boston merchant can place his goods in 
store while they are yet in bond, selling them 
by samples, thus avoiding the necessity of pay- 
ing the duties on them until they are with- 
drawn for consumption, that is, for sale by the 
jobber and retailer. This marked advantage 


half the amount of capital required to carry a 
given amount of business, and by three fourths 
the expense of rent, clerk-hire, dnd interest 
on capital invested in these expenditures, Sir, 
it is simply the Government loaning gratui- 
tously the amount of the duties to the importer, 
if he sells in New York, until he effects his 
sales; whereas, if he be so unfortunate as to 
be'located in Louisville or St. Louis, he must 
pay the duties before he can bring them into 
market. Is not the advantage a material one, 
and isit consistent with that excellent concep- 
tion of a wise and good Government, as ex- 
pressed by Demosthenes, the design and object 
of which should be “to ascertain what is just, 
honorable, and expedient, and when that is 
discovered to proclaim itas a general ordinance 
equal and impartial to all?” 

It is understood that the Secretary of the 
Treasury objects to this establishment of addi- 
tional ports of entry on the ground that it will 
promote and increase the opportunities for 
smuggling; and that packages will be liable 
to be opened and changed during their transit 
to these western ports of entry. I do. not 
believe this House will allow such frivolous 
and captious objections to weigh against a re- 
form of so much moment, and so indisputably 
just in its demands. They cannot be regarded 
as sufficient to justify the continuance of this 
unequal and indefensible distinction against 
ihe merchants and the people of the West. 
Goods on which the Government has claims 
for duties to large amounts are to be seen at 
any time crossing the New York ferries and 
around the docks, with nothing to protect those 
duties or prevent smuggling but the honesty 
of the carmen. The facilities for smuggling 
cannot possibly be made greater, but will be 
reduced by a distribution of the import trade 
among our different cities; and, sir, the rapid 
increase of our imports renders this policy 
indispensable. 

‘The objections of the Secretary are unfounded 
and unimportant, involving merely details of 
book-keeping, bonds, &c., all of which can be 
readily and practically disposed of bya few sim- 
ple regulations. ‘This bill gives ample powers 
to the Department to prepare such regulations, 
and then it will be just as much a matter of 
dispatch and individual enterprise to have a 
shipment on its way to a western city at the 
same moment that another is on its way to the 
merchant's store in the city of New York. 
There need be no complication or difficulty, 
What is now done at New York, New Orleans, 
or Portland would then be done at St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, or Louisville. Goods would arrive 
at these ports as before, and in place of trans» 
portation bonds a regular entry would be sent 
to the Treasury Department, enabling our mer- 
chants to become direct importers, with tho 
privilege and benefit of paying duty on their 
goods only when they are withdrawn for con- 
sumption. Goods would then come direetly 
from the ship, be examined in the presence of 
the owners, and turned over, if they so desired, 
at once upon payment of the charges, in balk. 

It will at once be seen that in this way the 
merchant and consumer would both be ben- 
efited. . The importer, relieved from these per- 
plexing and burdensome conditions, could 
afford to make a proportionate reduction in 
his prices. Sir, a large and populous section 
of the country, whose interests have been totally 
and invidiously disregarded in our delibera- 
tions, would directly feel the good effects of 
this new system. ‘The city which I have the 
honor to represent, would in the possession of 
this right, as the largest and best tobacco mar- 
ketin the United States, immediately regain 
that immense plug-tobacco trade to which she 
is justly entitled, but of which the present 
law is fast robbing her, compelling her to bond 


is claimed by our merchants to lessen by one il and store her stocks in the sea-board cities. 
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rights and privileges with the eastern slope of 
the Alleghany mountains, which hitherto has 
seemed to imagine that the Government shon!d 
be operated for its exclusive benefit. Tariffs 
and internal taxation, banking and the regula- 


tion of the currency, have all been carefully || 


contrived in the interest of that section. It is 


time that the power and commercial import- |} 


ance of the Ohio and Mississippi were recog- | 
nized. Sir, the Ohio and its navigable tribu- 
tarics alone represent four thousand miles of 
steamboat navigation, or a coast line as long 
as the united Pacific and Atlantic shores of | 
the United States. The area of country inthe 
basin of the Ohio, and contributing tothe value | 
of its commerce, embraces two hundred and | 
fourteen thousand square miles, composing a 
district as large as five States of the size of } 
Pennsylvania, and representing the choicest 
clime and the most diversified resources of the 
North American continent. Its commerce 
figures up to the extraordinary sam of $694,- 
600,000 per annum. ‘In-all the natural re- 
sources which conspire to increase the wealth 
and power of a people, the bounty of Provi- 
dence has been most wonderfully manifested. 
No limit, sir, can be prescribed to the com- 
mercial development of this section of our | 


country, if the General Government will only if 


show the same liberality in its legislation that |! Juno 30, 1860: 


has been uniformly extendedto the East. The 
measure under consideration, which provides 
for the immediate transmission to the city of 
their destination of imported goods as soon as | 
landed from the vessel, under such conditions 
as will entirely secure the Treasury of the 
United States against any and all frauds in the 
collection of duties, is asked for by the West, 
that her mercantile interests may be placed 
upon the same basis as those of the more 
favored cities of the sea-board. Sir, the time 
has passed when the Westcan be safely ignored. 
All the signs of the times foreshadow the growth 
of a republican Rome in the West, whose 
dominion shall be more enduring and universal 
than that of its prototype of antiquity. 

The census for 1870 will exhibit the North- 
west alone, as it may be considered, as having 
at least fifteen out of our forty millions of pop- 
ulation, and one hundred and six out of the 
proposed two hundred and seventy-five mem- 
bers of this House. The Southwest, the fu- 
ture seat of successful manufacture, with her 
660,608 square miles of the richest and most 
productive soil on which the dews and rains 
descend, is her destined ally. Their national 
and political interest give them a common sym- 
pathy, and if left to these national relations 
the wealth and power of the Union must iney- 
itably be controlled by them. From the lakes 
to the Gulf the producing States ofthe Ohio and 
Mississippi valley have a united agricultural and 
political destiny. Those noble streams, upon 
whose banks lie this tier of States interlocked 
like the ‘fingers of hands approaching in 
friendsbip,’’ are the natural channels through 
which they can exchange their inexhaustible 
resources, and with this great commercial 


identity is interwoven kindred affections gen- || 


erated by race and interest. These mighty 
elements of power that yet sleep in the womb 
of the morning will ere long spring into life 


and exercise their just influence in our national |} 


councils. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a word as to 
the claim of Louisville to be made a full port 
of entry. Her demand, I contend, is sustained, 
in addition to the general considerations I have 
advanced, by every reason founded in position, 
value, or commercial importance as a center 
of trade. By the census of 1860 Louisville 


i Year ending June 30, 186 


had a population of sixty-eight thousand and 
thirty-three; it is confidently believed that the 


Or 
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A ; li 
census to be taken this year will show a popu- ii 


H 
Mr. Speaker, it is high time that the West |! 
should assert and command an equality of || 


lation of one hundred and fifty thousand, more 
than doubling her population in the last decade. 


| I have obtained from the Secretary of the 


Treasury a statement of the amount of duties 
collected at Louisville for each fiscal year fro 
July-1, 1859, to November 30, 1869, which 
will ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


| Statement of the amount of duties on merchandise col- 
lected at the FN of Lowisville for exch fiscal year 


Srom July 1, 1859, to November 30, 1869, 
Year ending June 30, 1860..... 
Year ending June 39, 1861 


Year ending June 20, 1863.. 
Year ending June 30, 1854 
Year ending June 30, 1865. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
REGISTER’S OFFICE, February 24, 1870. 


Mr. WINCHESTER. This shows an aggre- 
gate of $609,782 11 duties collected at Louis- 
ville during the past nine years and five months. 
I have also obtained from the same Depart- 
ment the tonnage of Louisville on June 80, 
1869, being a totai of 16,805.17, including steam 
and unrigged tonnage: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS, April 7, 1870. 
Statement of the tonnage of Louisville, Kentucky, 


Steam tonnage. 
Unrigged tonnage. 


EDWARD YOUNG, 
in charge of Bureau. 
During the past year there were 2,974 ar- 
rivals and 2,778 departures at her port. For 
the first quarter of this year, ending March 


31, the number of vessels inspected and licensed | 


was 21, the tonnage of which was 9,623.03 tons. 
The valuation of the imports of Louisville for 
the year closing March 31, 1869, being the 
fiscal year of her Board of Trade and the last 
report issued, was $170,535,250, and the value 
of the exports $136,987,690, leaving the actual 
trade and consumption of the city for the year 
about thirty-three million dollars. The report 
for the fiscal year closing March 31, 1870, will 
exhibit an increase in this respect fully com- 
mensurate with the remarkable increase in her 
population. The value of manufactured pro- 
ducts forthe same year is given at $40,091,745. 
Eleven thousand six hundred and eighty-one 
hands found constant employment at her num- 
berless founderies, paper-mills, rolling-mills, 
cement-mills, machine-shops, and places of 
skilled labor. The taxable valuation of her 
property ig over seventy-five million dollars, 
under an assessment Lut little over one half 
its real value. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, as 
indicated by the statement of the tax on sales, 
ranks Louisville as the tenth in point of busi- 
ness in the Union, exceeded only by the great 
sea-port cities of the country. It will thus be 
seen that within the present decade Louisville 
has grown from a population of sixty-eight 
thousand to be a city of magnificent propor- 
tions. Her positionis one of rare and striking 
beauty. Navigation, marked distinctly by the 


finger of the Almighty, points to the falls of the | 
Ohio as the pivot around which the manufac- | 
| turing and the marine interests of the mid-con- 
| tinent are to be concentrated. Situated a little 


above the center of the great semi-circular cot- 
ton belt, she can reach every part of it with 


facility. To the larger portion she has access 
by water. Sheis thus so placed that she bas 


unrivaled natural advantages for supplying the 


South with all the northern products that it | this pu v 
| institutions must be a failure, and their final 


needs, thus drawing in time through her mar- 
kets the bulk of the products of the South. In 
all the great staples—provisions, dry goods, gro- 


| upon the purity of the ballot-box. 


ceries, tobacco, drags, bagging, hemp, rope— 
andall other demands of trade, she can compete 
withany market of the West. 

As a great mart of agriculture, commerce, 
manufacture, trade, and the arts, she is des- 
tined to be one of the proudest cities in the 
valley of the Mississippi. She must always be 


j| the great commercial gateway to the South, 


and be enriched and fertilized by the conver- 
gent and confluent streams and channels of 
commerce that flood her with their golden 
treasures. During the past twenty years Lonis- 
ville has constructed over five hundred miles 


| of railroad, bringing her in daily communica- 


tion with the whole South, West, and North- 
west. Sbe has recently completed a magnifi» 
cent irou railroad bridge, one mile in length, 
across the Ohio river at the fulls, alike remark- 
able for its architectural beauty and its potent 
influence upon the commercial facilities it cou- 
mands. This bridge connects and concentrates 
at Louisville three great distinct systems of rail- 
roads—the directly middle and southern lines, 
the lines from the Southwest to the Northeast, 
and the lines starting from various points on 
the upper railways and rivers and penetrating 
the far West to the Pacific road. 

Mr. Speaker, Kentucky skirts those valleys 


i which mark the course of railways through 


the mountains of Virginia and Tennessee, on 
their way from the Chespeake to the Bay of 
California, and is the grand national pathway 
across the continent, either by water or rail. 
Her proud metropolitan city, richly embellished 
with public and private monuments of taste 
and refinement, is the central point on the line 
of unbroken rail routes between the Southeast 
and Northwest; and, as the intermediate point 
between the oceans, commands the immense 
trade and commerce of the great valley of the 
Mississippi. Sir, these significant facts give 
undoubted assurance of the sure and speedy 
attainment by Louisville of that just and nat- 


| ural preéminence she claims as the leading 


commercial emporium and manufacturing cen- 
ter of the Southwest. A city of power, enter- 
prise, energy, and beanty, with unbounded 
water communication, her railroads radiating 
to every point of the compass, her commercial 
influence penetrating North, South, East, and 
West, she confidently appeals to you to place 
her merchants upon an equal footing with 
the merchants and foreign agents of the sea- 
board cities. I hope the House will pass the 
bill. 


Fifteenth Amendment. 
SPEECH OF HON. W. F. PROSSER, 


OF TENNESSEX, 
Ix tus Horse or Representatives, 
May 27, 1870, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 1293) to enforce the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote in the several 
States of this Union, and for other purposes, 

Mr. PROSSER. Mr. Speaker, it is not my 
purpose to add greatly to this debate. It hag 
already taken a very wide range, and both 
parties and both Houses have discussed very 
folly the principles involved in this bill: Yet 
the importance of the measures herein pro- 
posed cannot be overestimated. They reach 
every part of the country, and are intimately 
connected with the principles which He at the 
foundation of republican government. The 
bill now under consideration proposes to se- 
cure the freedom and purity of elections. No 
more worthy object could be submitted to us 
for our consideration or for our action. The 
success of our country in the fature depends 
Without 
this purity freedom is a sham, and republican 


overthrow only a question of time. Unless we 
can have full and free and fair elections, all 
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the various interests of the country must drift 
eventually under the control of an irresponsi- 
ble mob, or fall into the hands of ambitious, 
designing, and unprincipled men. Without 
snch elections not asingle one of the objects for 
which this national Government was formed can 
be secured or perpetuated, Those objects were, 
as stated in the preamble to the Constitution: 


“To form amore perfect union, to establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity.” 


Every one must see ata glance that to secure 


any or all of these objects the parity of the | 


ballot-box is an indispensable requisite. I'ail- 
ing to provide for this we make a ‘‘ more per- 
feet union’? impossible. Instead of ‘‘estab- 
lishing justice’? we establish injustice. Instead 
of “insuring domestic tranquillity’? we destroy 
it. Instead of ‘providing for the common 
defense,” by neglecting our duty in this respect 
we only pave the way for infinite trouble and 
dissension at home and want of respect abroad. 
Nothing will do so much to “promote the gen- 
eral welfare’? as the guarantee to every man 
of the unrestricted right to the privilege of the 
elective franchise. Nothing less will *‘ secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and to our 
posterity.” The clective franchise furnishes 
the machinery by which the country is man- 
aged and all its vast interests are controlled. 
Therefore it is of the utmost consequence that 
such measures should be taken as may be neces- 
sary to secure to every man, whether rich or 
poor, black or white, learned or unlearned, 
the untranmeled use and exercise of his privi- 
leges asa voter and asa freeman, It is im- 
portant, too, that such measures should be well 
considered before they are acted upon, in order 
that they may answer the purpose intended. 

But I do not propose to enter into any elab- 
orate discussion of thechief principle involved 

“in this bill, Every observing mind must per- 
ceive that some adequate remedy must be pro- 
vided for the evils under which many portions 
of the country now labor in the matter of elec- 
tions, This bill proposes to furnish that remedy. 
Its primary object is to secure to every man 
in the country the enjoyment of his right under 
the Constitution to the exercise of the elective 
franchise. It might be supposed that a measure 
so Just and proper in itself would pass unani- 
mously, and without opposition from any 
quarter, Its object is to protect the rights of 
the citizen in every section of the country, 
without regard to party. It might be supposed 
that both of the great parties of the country 
would be found supporting and advocating 
such a laudable measure. But I regret to say 
that such is not the fact. ‘This debate has 
developed one of the points to which I desire 
to call the attention of the House and the 
country, and thatis, that the Democratic party 
is entirely and bitterly opposed to this bill. It 
has also developed the fact, if it were not fully 
known before, that the same party is still, as 
it has been heretofore, opposed to the amend- 
ments which have been made to the Constitu- 
tion since the war. Indeed the hostility of 
the Democracy is directed not so much against 
this bill itself as against the fifteenth and four- 
teenth amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

I have read and listened attentively to the 
debates upon this measure in both Houses, and 
duwe failed to hear any member of the Demo- 
craii¢ party accept in good faith the amend- 
nents made to the Constitution since the war, 
J have failed thus far to hear any one on that 
side of the House acknowledge those amend- 
ments as valid, legal, and binding upon the 
people of the United States. Itis either denied 
or it is assumed for the sake of argument, but 
we are treated at the same time to long dis- 
sertations upon the illegal character of those 
amendments. 


The Senator from Maryland, [Mr. VicxErs, ] 
in a debate upon this bill the other day in the 
Senate, made along argument to prove that 
neither the thirteenth, fourteenth, nor fifteenth 
amendment was properly a part of the Consti- 
4ution. Atthe close of that argument he said: 

“Tf my reasoning be correct, not one of theamend- 
ments has been legally and constitutionally adopted; 
and if they can once be brought under the searching 
examination of a judicial tribunal, will, in my judg- 
ment, be determined to be unconstitutional,” 

During the course of the same debate the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. THUR- 
MAN] opened a long argument against this bill 
in the following manner: 

“I shall forego any argument on the question 
whether the so-called fifteenth amendment is a part 
of tho Constitution of the United States. I shall 
speak for a practical purpose, and therefore I shall 
not moot a question upon which L know the domin- 
ant party of the country is fully committed, and 
which it would be entirely useless to discuss,” 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, the whole drift and 
tenor of the objections urged to this bill are 
sufficient to show that the Democratic party 
is still unmistakably and unalterably opposed 
to all, and more especially to the fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. That party is emphatically opposed 
to the carrying ont in good faith of the prin- 
ciples involved in the amendments that have 
been adopted since the war. Its leaders ac- 
cept them only for the time being, and in their 
inmost hearts they long for the time when they 
shall be powerful enough to repeal them, or 
at least prevent their enforcement. 

The persistent opposition of the Democracy 
to every measure of progress and step in ad- 
vance made by the country since the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion is only an indication of 
what might be expected if that party should 
ever again secure possession of the national 
Government. Slavery itself, or the right of 
property in man, might not be restored, but 
individual rights would be thoroughly and com- 
pletely suppressed. The masses of the people, 
white and colored, especially of the laboring 
classes, would be bound hand and foot and 
placed at the mercy of a party as essentially 
pro-slavery to-day as it was ten, twenty, or 
thirty yearsago. It is time that the objects of 
this Democratic party were thoroughly under- 
stood. It leaders never propose cordially to 
assent to the measures in favor of the rights of 
the individual citizen that have of late been 
adopted by the country, and which are the 
glory of the present age. 

It was recently asserted by a leading Demo- 
crat of the city of New York that they must 
have the judiciary of that city for party pur- 
poses. Everybody knows perfectly well what 
that means. Itis simply that they must have 
a judiciary that will declare Republican legis- 
lation, amendments and all, unconstitutional, 
in order that they may carry out their wicked 
purposes for the virtual enslavement of the 
masses of the citizens of the country. lt 
means that their fraudulent and corrupt prac- 


tices may be legalized, until they have every | 


principle of justice, liberty, and of human 
rights completely ignored, and all the best 
interests of humanity bound hand and foot, 
at the mercy of the leaders of a pro-slavery 
Democrary. If that time should ever come— 
and may God in his mercy. prevent it—theun 
the war will have been fought in vain, and its 
streams of blood will have been lavished for 
nothing. The main plank of the Democratic 
platform may be expressed in a single word, 
and that is ‘repudiation’? Itis evidently the 
purpose of that party to repudiate everything 
that has been done during and since the war, 
either in the way of financial obligation or of 
general legislation. They propose to repudiate 
the debt contracted by the country, and all 
measures of reconstruction which have been 
inaugurated by the Republican party. 


Mr. Speaker, I warn you this day that itis: 


the deliberate purpose of the Democracy to 
plunge the country in dishonor, ruin, and dis- 
grace if the leaders of that party should ever 
by any means whatever have an opportunity 
of sodoing. It is generally supposed and taken 
for granted that the war settled certain issues 
as to individual rights and as to State rights ; 
but I assure you, sir, that those issues are not 
yet settled. They are still open questions in 
the minds of the leading Democrats of the 
country, and they hope sooner or later to have 
the decisions that have been made in those 
cases reversed. They opposed emancipation ` 
when it was first proposed as bitterly as any 
slaveholder could have wished. They mus- 
tered all their forces against the fourteenth 
amendment, and only submitted to it because 
they could not prevent its adoption. They 
fought against the fifteenth amendment as long 


i| as it was in their power to do so, and even now, 


like their friends in the South, claim that they 
are only ‘‘ overpowered.’’ They never forgave 
us for passing the civil rights bill, though they 
knew it was simply an act of justice which 
should always have been the law of the land. 
But a few weeks ago they persistently opposed 
the admission of a colored man into the Sen- 
ate, as though the Dred Scott decision was stili 
to be enforced, and as though a colored man 
still had no rights that a white man was bound 
to respect. 

Their hostility to the pending bill to enforce 
the fifteenth amendment is, if possible, still 
more fierce, because they know its effect will 
be, if passed into a law, as it should be, to give 
practical force and effect to what is now only 
theoretically a part of the Constitution. They 
proposed to submit, for the time being, to the 
theory of those amendments as long as they 
were not enforced, but when their enforcement 
is euggested we have a perfect howl of opposi- 
tion from the united Democracy. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky, [Mr. Bucx,] and no one 
else has a better right to speak for that party, 
tells us, in language notto be misunderstood, 
that— ; 

‘* This is a bill of abominations, which pretends to 
retnact the infamous civil rights bill, and to enforce 
the fourteenth as well as the fifteenth amendments.” 

No doubt the gentleman expresses the opin- 
ion of his party. No doubt they consider not 
only this bill but the amendments to the Con- 
stitution as ‘‘abominations.’? ‘They and the 
civil rights bill are alike infamous, and, of 
course, should not be enforced. Let the posi 
tion of that party, then, be distinctly under- 
stood. It is open and avowed hostility and 
animosity to the legislation of the Republican 
party in favor of human rights. It is still dis- 
tinctly opposed to the objects and purposes for 
which the war was carried to a successful con- 
clusion. They occupy the same position they 
did in the year 1864, when they declared tho 
wara failure and its prosecution unconstitu- 
tional. Weare justified, therefore, in believing 
that if they had the power these Democratic 
leaders would repudiate all the measures, the 
obligations, the debt, and the legislation of the 

Republican party. They would destroy our 
credit, dishonor our flag, and bring disgrace 
upon our soldiers and our country. Their 
violent opposition to this bill can be accounted 
for on no other supposition. Why should its 


| provisions be so obnoxious to them if they 
| were willing that all the citizens of the country 


should enjoy the same rights and privileges? 
If they accept the amendments to the Consti- 
tution in good faith, why should they object 
to their enforcement? ‘This bill provides for 
nothing more, and if those amendments are 
not a dead letter, of course they ought to be 
enforced. But it is complained that the pro- 
visions of the bill are severe, especially the 
following sections: 


See. 4. And beit further enacted, That if any per- 
son by force, bribery, threats, intimidation, or other 
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unlawful means, shall hinder, delay, prevent, or ob- 
struct, or shall combine and confederate with others 
to hinder, delay, prevent, or obstruct any citizen 
from doing any act required to be done to qualify 
bim to vote, or from voting at any election as afore- 
said, such person shall, for overy such offense, forfeit 
and pay thesum of $500 to the person aggrieved there- 
by, to be recovered by an action on the case, with 
full costs and such allowance for counsel fees as the 
court shall deem just, and shall also for every such 
offense be guilty ofa misdemeanor, and shail on con- 
viction thereof be fined not less than $500, or be im- 
prisoned not less than one month and not more than 
one year, or both, at the discretionof the court. 

Sec. 5. And be tt further enacted, That it any per- 
son shall prevent, hinder, control, or imtimidate or 
shall attempt to prevent, hinder, control, or intim- 
idate any person from exercising or in exercising the 
right of suffrage, to whom the right of suffrage is 
secured or guarantied by the fifteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of tho United States, by means 
of bribery, threats, or threats of depriving such per- 
son of employment or occupation, or of ejecting 
such person from rented house, lands, or other prop- 
erty. or by threats of refusing to renew leases or con- 
tracts for labor, or by threats of violence to himself 
or family, such person so offending shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall on conviction 
thereof be fined not less than $500, or be imprisoned 
not less than one month and not more than one year, 

-or both, at the discretion of the court. . 

Src. 6, And be it further enacted, That if two or 
more persons shall band or conspire together, or go 
in disguise upon the publie highway, or upon the 
premises of another, with intent to violate any pro- 
vision of this act, or to injure, oppress, threaten, or 
intimidate any citizen with intent to prevent or 
hinder his free exercise or enjoyment of any right 
or privilege granted or_secured to him by the Con- 
stitution or ‘laws of the United States, or because of 
his having exercised the same, such persons shall be 
held guilty of felony, and on conviction thereof, 
shall be fined, imprisoned, or both, at the discretion 
of the court; the fine not to exceed $5,000, and the 
imprisonment not to exceed ten years; and shall, 
moreover, be thereafter ineligible to and disabled 
from holding any office or place of honor, profit, or 
trust created by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the right to the exercise 
of the elective franchise is one of the dearest 
rights to the citizen in every age and in every 
country, but more especially in our own, where 
every man has a direct interest in the affairs 
of the Government. It is the matchless glory 
of America that here the humblest citizen isa 
direct participant in theadministration of pub- 
lic affairs. To the Republican party belongs 
the honor of having made suffrage universal. 
In the exercise of the right of suffrage thou- 
sands of our fellow-citizens have lost their lives; 
that is, for exercising it according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences, and to the best 
of their judgment. It is not known that any 
of the perpetrators of these murders were 
ever punished. Thousands of men have been 
whipped in the most barbarous manner, and 
otherwise maltreated for the same reason. It 
is not known that any of those by whom these 
outrages were committed have been brought 
to justice. 

The crimes that have been perpetrated by 
those who are opposed to the free exercise by 
every citizen of his rights as a citizen would 
be a disgrace in any country and in any age of 
the world. Itis the highest duty of the Gov- 
ernment to see that these outrages are stopped 
and their perpetrators punished. No other 
duty which devolves upon the national Govern- 
ment is more plain and imperative. To fail in 
the performance of this duty is to make itself 
particeps criminis in the commission of these 
unlawful acts, and to make itself the aider and 
abettor of the wicked wretches who are doing 
allin their power to destroy our republican 
institutions and free government. It is high 
time that those who desire the permanency of 
our Government should take active measures 
to see that individual rights throughout the 
country are thoroughly and completely pro- 
tected. 

Those who brought about the war and who 


advocated secession did it for the purpose of 
destroying individual rights under the pitifal 
plea of establishing State rights. ‘The result 
of the war, unless that result should be abano- 
doned, was to destroy State rights as incom- 


patible with the character and object of our 
institutions, and to restore the rights of the 
individual. 
this respect is so fully and clearly stated by 
the able Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Scuvrz,] 
in a recent speech on the subject, that I will 
give an extract therefrom: 


* Constitutions and constitutional constructions do 
do not spring from a mere process of philosophical 
speculation and reasoning. They grow out of condi- 
tions, circumstances, events, sympathies, prevailing 
interests. We all remember that the most powertul 
political interest in this country for a long period 
previous to the war was that of slavery. We remem- 
ber, also, that the slave power, finding itself at war 
with the conscience of mankind, condemned by the 
enlightened spirit of this age, menaced by adverse 
interests growing stronger and stronger every day, 
sought safety behind the bulwark of what they 
euphoniously called local self-government, and in- 
trenched itself in the doctrine of State sovereignty. 
To be sure, it made, from that defensive position, 
offensive sallies, encroaching on the rights of the 
non-slaveholding States, as, for instance, in the case 
of the notorious fugitive slave law and the attempt 
to take possession of the whole territorial domain of 
this Republic; but the doctrine of State sovereignty 
was its main citidel, its base of operations. 

“What was this dogma? It was asserted and ac- 
cepted as a fundamental principle, as the peculiarly 
democratic feature of our republican system of gov- 
ernment, that the several geographical and political 
subdivisions of this Republic called the States should 
not only have the right to governand manage their 
own home affairs, independent of all interference on, 
the partofthenational anthority, butalso to determ- 
ine for themselves whether their whole population, 
or only a part, and what part, should participate in 
the managemont of their common concerns, that is 
to say, in the functions of self-government. In other 
words, the doctrine was that the States had theright 
to subject a large portion of their people to the 
absolute dominion and despotic rule of another por- 
tion, and to determine at their discretion by what 
means that despotic rule of man over man should 
be set on foot and perpetuated, no matier how fla- 
grantly hostile those means might be to the funda- 
mental rights and liberties upon which the whole 
fabric of free government rests, That was the Demo- 
cratic doctrine of State sovercignty. It was called 
the principal safeguard of popularself-government, 
and canonized with the name of true and genuine 
democracy. And now look at some of those mon- 


-strous political fallacies in which that doctrine of 


true self-government and genuine democracy re- 
sulted; and when I have stated them you will at 
once discern their consanguinity with the very argu- 
ments which have been urged upon this floor against 
our constitutional amendments and that legislation 
which is necessary to enforce them. | 

“Tt was said that true liberty implied the right of 
one man to hold another man as his slave. It was 
said and believed that the United States could not be 
a truly republican organization unless the several 
States had the power to maintain and perpetuate 
undemocraticinstitutions. Itwassaid that true self- 
sovernment consisted in the very fact that the several 
States of this Union should have the power io exclude 
a very large number of their population from the 
exercise of all the functions of self-government. In 
other words, you, my Democratic friends, in the name 
of liberty asserted the right of one man, under State 
law, to deprive another man of his freedom; in the 
name of democracy you asserted the right of one 
class of people under State law to rule despotically 
over another class; in the name of self-government 
you asserted the right of the States to exclude a 
large portion, sometimes even amounting to a major- 
ity of their population, from all participation in self- 
government. Now, my friend from New Jersey will 
permit me to say that I, and those who like me left 
their old homes, did by no means come to this coun- 
try for the purpose of maintaining and perpetuating 
such blessings of liberty and self-government. 

“Sir, you would search the history of the aber- 
rations of the human mind in vain for an array of 
logical contradictions more glaring and monstrous, 
for a structure of political fallacies more barefaced, 
more audacious, more wicked, and more mischiev- 
ous, ‘here never was a more transparent attempt 


under the guise of Democratic professions; and it is 
indeed surprising how such a tissue of false pretenses 
could ever have survived a moment’s unprejudiced 
serutiny; but more surprising still itis that even at 


! this day something akin te it should find a voice on į 


the floor of the American Senate. | 

“ Finally that strneture of fallacies, still so over- 
shadowing but ten short years ago, tumbled down. 
Itfell after having heaped ontrage after outrage 
upon the dignity of human uature; after having for 
generations befogged the minds, corrupted the logic, 
and debauched the moral sense of the American 
people: atter baving well nigh poisoned our whole 
political life; after having involved this country in 
the mostirrepressibleofconflicts. It fell, after having 
arrayed man against man in bloody struggle, after 
having devoured live hundred thousand of the chil- 
dren of this Republic and untold millions of our 
treasure. It was finally overthrown by the shock of 
the great revolution, And what did that revolution 


The history of the Republic in | 


putin its place? It gave us three great amendments 
to the national Constitution. The first ordains that 
no State shall henceforth have the power to intro- 
duce or maintain slavery or involuntary servitude. 
The second ordains that all persons bora or natural- 
ized in the United States are citizens of the United 
States and of the States in which they reside, and 
that no State shall henceforth have the power to 
make or enforce any law abridging the privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the Republic. The 
third ordains that no State shall abridge the right 
of suffrage of any citizen on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. And all three 
empower Congress to pass appropriate legislation for 
their enforcement. 

‘That is the result of the great constitutional 
revolution. Whatdoesthisresultsignify? Thewar 
grew out of the systematic violation of individual 
rights by State authority. The war ended with the 
vindication of individual rights by the national 
power, The revolution found the rights of the indi- 
vidual at the mercy of the States, and it rescued 
them from their arbitrary discretion, and placed 
them under the shield of national protection. It 
made the liberty and rights of every citizen in every 
State a matter of national concern. Ontofa repub- 
lic of arbitrary local organizations itmade arepublic 
of equal citizens—vitizens exercising the right of 
self-government under and through the States, but 
as to their rights as citizens not being subject to the 
arbitrary will of the States. It grafted upon the 
Constitution of the United States the guarantee of 
national citizenship; and it empowered Congress, 
as the organ of the national will, to enforce that 
guarantee by national legislation. That is the 
meaning of that great revolution; and if Demo- 
cratio Senators denounce the bill at present before 
us ag its offspring they are welcome. I accept the 
name.” 


Mr. Speaker, the extract which I have caused 


| to be read states very clearly the cause and the 


result of the war. Before secession was at- 
tempted we were a Republic only in name. 
Theoretically we advocated the doctrine of the 
Declaration of Independence, ‘ that all men 
were born free and equal,’’ but practically we 
denied it. Under the specious pretense of 
supporting States rights, the rights of the indi- 
vidual, which lie at the foundation of all Gov- 
ernments, especially republican, were ignored. 
As between the two, when the conflict between 
them became an irrepressible one, it was nat- 


Í ural that the people should choose to sustain 


the doctrine of individual rights. No other 
course would have been republican. To have 
done otherwise would have been to put the 
control of the country in the hands of the few 
as against the many. 

If the doctrine of State rights had prevailed 
the colored population would have been kept 
in a condition of slavery, and a large mass of 
the white citizens of the country would have 
been at the mercy of a few unscrupulous lead- 
ers and rulers. Therefore this bill is one of 
those measures that are absolutely necessary 
to carry into a effect the decisions of the late 
war. Its object is simply to secure to every 
individual his rights as a citizen. It is to 
carry into effect the doctrine of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that ‘‘all men are born 
free and equal.” 

Tf the leaders of the Democracy are opposed 
to the principle involved in this bill, their op- 
position has at least the virtue of consistency. 
Having opposed every other measure of the 
kind, it is natural that they should attempt to 
defeat the one under consideration. Yet if 
their opposition to a measure so just and rea- 


to hide the most odious and arbitrary despotism | sonable in itself as this is, and so general in 


its application, should be unaccountable, the 
arguments they make use of against it are 
equally weak and contemptible. 

The distinguished gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Kerr] tells us that ‘‘if this bill becomes 
a law in some sections of the country it will 
become a fruitful sonrce of trouble, confu- 
sion, disturbance, strife, litigation, and injus- 
tice”? Of course it will become a "source of 
trouble’’ to those who violate its provisions 
and disregard its injunctions. Alllaws area 
“source of trouble’’ to law-breakers. Thieves, 
robbers, and murderers are always a ‘‘disturb- 
ance” in every community, and their unlawful 
acts frequently give rise to “‘litigation;’? but 
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we do nottherefore dispense with all laws, and 
allow them to perpetrate their outrages witb- 
out, interruption. A proper regard for the 
rights of individuals requires that laws and reg- 
ulations for the restraint and punishment of 
evil-doers should be enforced in every well- 
regulated community. Ifthe laws are obeyed 
and respected there will be no trouble what- 
ever. ifthe rights of the citizen are not inter- 
rupted in any way there will be no cause for 
“trouble” or‘ litigation.” Lawsare not made 
to be an ornament to statute-books, but are 
intended to be carried into practical effect. 

The amendments to the Constitution were 
not adopted for theoretical, but for practical 
purposes. The cbject of this bill is to give 
them force and effect. Iftheyare obeyed and 
respected in good faith, and the rights of no 
citizen interfered with, there will be neither 
tfirouble,? “ confasion,’’ norany of the other 
evils predicted by the apprehensive gentleman 
from Indiana. ‘The only danger of ‘injustice’ 
that I can see is that those who violate the pro- 
visions of this bill, if it becomes a law, may 
not be visited with the punishment they will 
deserve. : 

But it is said by our opponents that the pen- 
alties proposed to be inflicted by this bill are 
excessive and severe. Llave they considered 
how serious the offenses are to which this 
measure relates? Do they remember that they 
refer to the dearest rights of the citizen? Is 
it a matter of no consequence that threats, 
intimidation, violence, and murder are fre- 
quently visited upon innocent persons, nud no 
redress allowed them whatever? Is a fine of 
$500 and imprisonment not exceeding one year 
a severe punishment for such outrages? If 
so let the outrages cease, and then the sen- 
tence of the law will not be inflicted. In the 
United States there is no excuse either for 
ignorance of the laws or for their willful vio- 
lation. [t should be the duty of every citizen 
to make himself familiar with all laws of a gen- 
eral nature, and to obey and respect them. 
‘This would not only secure the object of the 
law-making power, but be of infinite advantage 
to all classes of people. Laws are made for the 
benefit of the people, and their enforcement is 
for their advantage. A strict obedienco of the 
law would prevent a vast amount of ‘trouble, 
confasion, disturbance, strife, Jitigation, and 
injustice.” ‘Therefore every good citizen should 
use his best efforts to sco that the laws are 
obeyed and respected, 

But there is one section of the bill now 
before us particularly obnoxious to gentlemen 
on the Democratic side of the House, and that 
is the following: 

Sec, 13, And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
Tawful for tho President of the United States to om- 
ploy such part of the land and naval forces of the 
United States, or of the militia, as shall benocessiry 
to vid in the exceuiion of judicial process issued 
under this act. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is a well-established 
principle that all laws should be enforced zaf 
bad they should be repealed, if good retained ; 
but until repealed they should be excented. 
Laws are not euacted to be at the option of 
the citizen, but to be binding on everybody, 
and it is the duty of the law-making power to 
use all means at their disposal, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to compel their 
enforcement or to secure their execution; 
otherwise the making of laws would be a farce, 
and the whole structure of society loose and 
imperfect, 
good law, as we believe, the whole power of 


the Government should, if necessary, be made | 


use of to secure obedience thereto; if not, it 
should not be passed. 
Democracy claim that this section is not only 
unnecessarily severe, but unconstitutional, and 


that therefore it should not be incorporated in | 


this bill, 


They made no such complaint when 


If this bill is calculated to make a | 


As is customary, the | 


a similar provision was inserted in the fugitive 
slave law passed by the Democratic party twenty 
yearsago. Jt was not unconstitutional to use all 
the power of the country to enforce that act in 
the interest of a few slave owners ; but it is con- 
sidered so now, when it is proposed that it shall 


-be used in the cause and on behalf of human 


rights. Who would have believed that even 
the Democracy would have been guilty of so 
gross an inconsistency? Under the fugitive 
slave act of 1850 a Democratic Attorney Gen- 
eral held that— 

“A marshal, when opposed in the execution of his 
duty by unlawful combinations, has authority to 
summon the entire able-bodied force of his procinct 
as a posse comitatus. This authority comprehends 
not only bystanders and other citizens generally, hut 
any and all organized forces, whether militia of the 
State, or oflicers, soldiers, or marines of the United 
States. Andiftho objoct of resistance to the marshal 
be to obstruct and defeat the execution of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution or the acts of Congress, 
the expenses of such posse comitatus are properly 
chargeablo to the United States.” 


Here we have a Democratic Administration 
making use of the Army and Navy and the 
whole power of the country to enforce an act 
in the interest of slavery, but they object to 
the exertion of the same power in the interest 
of freedom, right, and justice. Such are the 


consistency and the virtue of the Democracy. 


It may be suid that the legislative action of 
the Democratic party at that time constitutes 
në justification for the proposed action of the 
Republicans now, which may be true; but they 
are estopped from pleading unconstitutionality 
in the present case by their recorded action in 
the former one. ‘The argument should be as 
good on the side of freedom as on the side of 
slavery, though we know the Democracy would 
prefer now as then to legislate in the interest 
of the latter and against the former. There was 
no trouble in the minds of the leaders of that 
party as to the constitutionality of measures 
in the interest of slavery; but when measures 
are brought forward in the interest of freedom 
we are constantly met with the ery that they 
are unconstitutional, We think that the Gov- 
ernment has some powers which might be 
exerted on behalf of those who are most in 
need of its assistance and support. We think 
that one of its ‘just powers’? is the enforce- 
ment of such laws as are needed for the pro- 
tection of ihe rights of its citizens, and this bill 
we consider eminently right and proper in 
that regard. ‘The experience of the past few 
years is quite suilicient to convince us of its 
necessity, and if necessary all the power of 
the Government should be at hand to secure 
obedience to its provisions. 

But another point to which I desire to call 
the atteution of the House and the country, 
which has been developed by this debate, if it 
were not sufficiently manifest before, is the 
fraudulent and hypocritical character of the 
Democratic party. It has heretofore been the 
hoast of that party that it was the unwavering 
friend of the poor man under all circumstances. 
ithas claimed to be the champion of the masses 
of the people while its power has been con- 
stantly exercised to keep them in subjection. 


; it has arrogated to itself'the task of redressing 


their wrongs and advancing their interests, 
when it was Jaboring to keep four million col- 
ored people in slavery, and an equal number 
of white people in ignorance and poverty. Pro- 
fessing, with unparalleled coolness, to be the 
oldest and best friend’? of the laboring man, 


it has persistently opposed all measures look- 


| ing to the advancement of his physical, moral, 


or intellectual condition. 

Under the specious guise of friendship for 
the work8agman, and while using all the arts 
of the demagogue to deceive and betray him, 
it has year after year been laboring to build 
up an oligarchy in the North, and an aris- 
tocracy in the South, which should control 


absolutely all the interesis of the country. Its 
treachery to the laboring classes is like that of 
Joab when he approached his brother Amasa 
and said to him, “Art thou in health, my 
brother?” and at the same time stabbed him 
to death under the fifth rib. It is time the 
true position of the Democracy was thoroughly 
understood in this matter. It onght to be 
known by every one who is not familiar with 
the fact already that every measure calculated 
to advance the condition of the workingman, 
whether black ®r white, which has been inau- 
gurated by the Republican party has been per- 
sistently opposed by the Democracy. Every 
forward step in the stately march of Repub- 
licanism in its illustrious career of progress has 
been contested by a party whose professions 
throughout its whole history would have led us 
to expect its support for at least some of the 
measures we have lately inaugurated. 

The Republican party may well be proud of 
its achievements in the lineof human progress 
during the short period of its existence. In 
spite of the obstacles thrown in its way, chiefly 
by the Democratic party, it has removed the 
curse of slavery from the country, and at the 
same time lifted up into a higher grade of civ- 
ilization a large portion of our white popula- 
tion. It finished the war successfully, although 
the Democracy resolved and declared and 
wished it a failure. This bill will successfully 
complete the work of reconstruction, although 
the same party is constantly complaining that 
also is a failure. Jn spite of its mistakes and 
imperfections, the Republican party, partaking 
of the weaknesses of humanity, it has never- 
theless gone steadily forward in its patriotic 
labors. ‘he object of this bill is to carry out 
the principle of universal suffrage, and thus 
secure oneof the prime benefits resulting from 
the organization of the Republican party, to 
wit, the enjoyment by every man in the land 
of the rights to which he is entitled as a citi- 
zen. It might have been supposed that a meas- 
ure so laudable in itself would have met with 
no opposition whatever. Yet opposition will 
not defeat. it, nor the hostility of antiquated 
Democrats prevent its adoption and successful 
execution, And when another triumph shall 
have been gained, and another task success- 
fully accomplished in behalf of individual and 
personal rights and of human freedom, gentle- 
men on the other side of the House will re- 
member with regret that this and similar meas- 
ures should have ever met with their continued 
but unavailing opposition. j 


Apportionment of Representation, 
SPEECH OF HON. J. H. MOORE, 


OY ILLINOIS, 
In tue Hovse or REPRASENTATIVES, 
` June 28, 1870, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 1823) to provide for the appor- 


tionment of representation to the Congress of 
the United States. 


Mr. MOORE, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been painfully surprised at the fierce 
opposition which gentlemen upon this floor 
present to the measure now under considera- 
tion. Some have gone so far as to denounce 
it as a monstrous outrage. Certainly they did 
not mean to be understood as being sincere in 
making such an utterance. Certainly gentle- 
men will not consider it an outrage for us who 
favor the passage of this bill, to contend for our 
just rights under the Constitution. It would 
be outrageous, sir, for us to be silent upon such 
a grave question, affecting, as it does, the dear- 
est interests of the people concerned. We 
might with mach more consistency denounce 
Opposition to this reasonable and just measure 
as a monstrous outrage. But we prefer notto 
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meet the opposition in such a spirit of denun- 
ciation. 

What do we ask, Mr. Speaker, by this bill ? 
Simply that we may have equal representation 
in the Congress of the United States. Can 
there be any wrong in such a demand as this? 
Ig it notin itself a righteous demand? We have 
heard it suggested by leading members on this 
floor that a new apportionment might endanger 
the success of the dominant party in the next 
presidential contest. ‘This 1 do not believe, 
sir, and really ifit should this is nota legitimate 
argument against the measure. The merits of 
the question rest upon far higher grounds than 
mere party considerations. It isa matter of 
absolute right under the Constitution under 


which we live and by which we profess to be | 


guided. And none of these rights can we 
trifle with or trample down, or withhold from 
any portion of the people for mere political 
advantage. We should rely for success in the 
future upon the God-given principles of our 
party which have heretofore made: it impreg- 
nable before the people. We should rely upon 
the faithfulness with which we administer the 
Government in the interest of the whole peo- 
ple. If true to the people, if we are just and 
wise, we certainly need not resort to tricks of 
legislation to retain our power. Such a course 
will sooner or later show itself to be disastrous 
in the extreme. 

In the advocacy of this measure we certainly 
perpetrate no wrongupon others, If my State, 
for illustration, gains a large accession of power, 
and the little State of Vermont loses some- 
what, who can legitimately complain? Illinois 


has the people in her midst who are absolutely | 


entitled to this increased representation here; 
Vermont has not. Whose fault isthis? Cer- 
tainly not ours. 
pire takes its way, who shall hinder it? If in 
the West there is now developing a power of 
astonishing magnitude, which is sure to wield 
a controlling influence here in the Halls of this 
mighty nation, who may successfully stand in 
the way of inevitable destiny? Gentlemen 
here, by strange combinations, may succeed 
in defeating this measure, but they cannot long 
put off what they seem to look upon as the evil 
day. Events have transpired within the last 
decade which, as it seems to me, make it im- 
perative upon us to pass this bill, or at least 
some modification of it that will recognize the 
recent changes in our population and the un- 
questioned rights growing out of these changes. 

Can any one deny that the multitudes, who 
by reason of the recent articles of amendment 
to the Constitution, have been made free cit- 
izens of this Republic, are entitled to repre- 
sentation in the next Congress? Shall we, 
after having clothed them with every right of 
American citizens, now arbitrarily withhold 
from them this essential rightto representation ? 


is this the position that New England proposes | 
to occupy toward the new-made citizens of this | 


country? I confess, sir, that I see no consist- 
ency Jn such a course, nor can | see how, with 
any plea of fairness and justness, any man upon 
this floor can pursue such a course. 

t is said that they can wait two years longer. 
Perbaps they can. Perhaps they may quietly 
submit if such should be the determination of 
this House. But I insist upon it that we have 
no business to command them to wait. They 
have this right to representation now, or they 
have it not. If they have it, let them enter 
upon it and enjoy it, without any factious op- 
position in these Halls. Letthe question stand 
upon its merits, and not fail here by reason of 
local prejudices or unmanly jealousies. Jam 
sorry, sir, to see high-tariff and Jow-tariff con- 
siderations coming in here to settle a question 
of such vital importance, and one which involves 
such a grave question of right. 

Tam sorry to see mere party considerations 


If westward the star of em- | 


ciation of everything that adorns and ennobles 


i opportunity to revise the doings of their agent 
pp ò a ? 


! mistake wiil be made; and secondly, if any- || 


| have effect curing the Forty-Second Congress, | 


controlling members on such 2 question as | 
this; for 1 say again there is no hope of per- |! 
manent party prosperity butin devotion to cor- 
rect principle, to the equal and unquestioned 
rights of all. I am sorry to sce the fluttering 
anxiety which shows itself here among some | 
in reference to the unprecedented growth of 
the great West, the great producing sections 
of this country. The great monopolies in the 
manufacturing regions and their represenia- 
tives in this House are uneasy. ‘Théy begin to 
fear that we shall not much longer bear the 
yoke which we have worn too long already. || 
They see that we shall soon be able to take care 
of our own interests, and emancipate ourselves | 
from the tyranny which has been put upon our 
people and their labor by legislation suggested || 
and consummated in the interests of wealthy 
corporations and privileged monopolies. 

With wonderful tenacity these gentlemen hold 
on to their brief tenure of power, and reluctantly 
propose to yield two years hence what they are 
apparently determined we shall not wrest from 
them now. But we would prefer to have them 
be magnanimous, and yield to us now what 
they dare not deny is our unquestioned right; 
and we would have them yield with the grace 
and dignity that become American citizens, 
claiming above all other people to respect ; 
the just and equal right of all under the law. 
Wein the West are generous. The tendency of 
our broad and wealthy domain, our magnificent 
rivers, and our unequaled resources is to ene 
gender such a spirit. We are in the future to 
be all-powerful. We are to present at no distant 
day, a development unsurpassed hithertoin the 
history of human progress and civilization. | 

When the day of oxur triumph comes we || 
shall still be generous. While we shall seru- || 
pulously guard our own interests, while we 
shall not allow the labor of our people to be 
needlessly taxed to feed your wealthy cerpor- 
ations, while we shall see to it that the great 
agricultural interests—the most stupendous of 
ali—are not borne down and made tributary, | 
we shail not make war upon you, but shall be 
jealous likewise of your rights and concede to 
you every privilege consistent with the interest 
of the whole people of this country. When |) 
we come to dictate law in these Halls, as we |, 
assuredly shall, we shail do so not in the spirit |! 
of oppression, but in accordance with the great | 
principles that underlie our free institutions. | 
Of all people in the world we are the least sec- 
tional in our feelings. We havea high appre- 


our whole country; and while we Jook upon 
our own section with just pride, we are not 
unmindful of any other section, or the pros- 
perity and happiness of the people thereof. 
The constitutional objections which have 
been urged here against this measure are, as 
it seems to me, scarcely worthy of a passing 
consideration. It is objected that Congress, |i 
and not the Secretary of the Interior, should 
make the apportionment upon the enumeration 
of the people. Certainly it is sufficient that 
Congress prescribe the rale for making this 
apportionment. Whatever the Secretary of | 
the Interior shall do will be in accordance || 
with that rule, and he is merely constituted the |; 
agent to carry out the will of Congress. If it || 
is objected that Congress will not have the | 


the Secretary of the Interior, till the new ap- 
portionment shall go into operation, I answer, | 
first, there is no probability that any serious 


thing erroneous should creep in it can only; 


for the remedy will be at hand, so that the 
error or wrong cannot be perpetuated, and | 
therefore no serious evil couid arise. 

There is nothing in the Constitution that 
makes provision for an apportionment within 


; enough in all conscience. 


| sacred right is denied andt 


every ten years. There is, however; a clause 
in the Constitution which provides for the tak- 
ing of the census within every ten years, and 
representation is required to be made or ap- 
portioned to the number of the population. 
There is certainly no reason to be found in 
the Constitution why the apportionment may 
not be made according to the provisions of this 
bill; but, on the contrary, it does seem to me 


| that itis a duty enjoined by the Constitution 
i| upon this Congress to make this apportionment 
| at once. 


In the fourteenth articie of amend- 
ment we have these words: 

“ Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective num- 
bers, counting the whole number of persons in each 
State, excluding Indians not taxed.’” 

Now, no such apportionment has ever been 
made. But it is an absolute requirement of 
the Constitution, and it seems to me to be the 
sworn duty of Congress to carry out this pro- 
vision of the Constitution in good faith, and 
with as little delay as possible. ‘To defer action 
two years longer is simply dodging the ques- 
tion, and manifesting, I am sorry to say, a 
disposition to be moved by unworthy consid- 
erations, arising from local interests aud sec- 
tional jealousies. 

There appears to be some opposition to this 
bill on account of the increased number of 
Representatives. This is really a singular op- 
position. [tis only meant to be used for the 
purpose of helping to defeatthe bill. Certainly 
it is not seriously entertained. ‘hree handred 
members would make this body no more un- 
wieldy than it now is, aud the people in their 
little interests, dear, indeed, to them, would 


| only be the better represented. I have the 
i honor now of representing a district that num- 


bers nearly forty-five thousand voters and a 
population of nearly three hundred thousand 
people. It is next to an impossibility for 
one Representative to become intimately ac- 
quainted with all the wants and varied inter- 
ests of so many; and besides, the more nearly 
the people are brought by their own Represent- 
atives to the Government that rules overthem, 
the more interest they manifest in it, the more 


, readily and willingly do they propose to sup- 


port if in peace and defend itin war. More- 
over, large bodies are much less likely, as every 
one knows, to be corrupted, and they more 
fully and impartially represent all the interests 
of the people. That by the increase of num- 
bers in this House the freedom of debate would 
be restricted is really but a silly and worthless 
pretense. Certainly, whether the number is 
increased or diminished, there will be debate 
indeed, if it were 
possible to invent any means by which there 
should be less debate, fewer speeches, and more 
earnest, vigorous action, the country would not 


; mourn. 


i should desire its pas- 
sage in the form in which it would be the least 
objectionable and work as few hardships as 
possible upon those wno have felt themselves 
called upon to oppose it. Butletit be remem- 
bered that no measure can pass this House 
that shall so be drawn as to obviate ail objec- 
tions. We must learn, in the spirit of mag- 
nanimity, to give and take, io Eve and let live. 
The objections io this measure. however seri- 


Ido hope, sir, that this bill in some form 
may pass. Of course 1 sh 
i 


; ously they may press upon individual minds 


affected thereby, are after all, as must be con- 


| fessed, of minor importance. No great inter- 


esis are in any wise imperiled or even threat- 
ened if it is passed. But on the contrary, if it 
isnot adopted a great wrong is committed, a 
ded with. I bope 
that members will pause beore they deliber- 


‘ately settle down to the conalusion that they 
i will deny to us that which we justly seek in 
i! advocating the passage of this bul. 
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Louisiana Contested Election. 
SPEECH OF HON. M.C. KERR, 


OF INDIANA, 


Ix rax House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 2, 1870. 


The House having under consideration the contest- 
ed-election case of Darrall vs. Bailey, from the third 
congressional district of Louisiana— 


Mr. KERR said : 

Mr. Spzaxer: Before I proceed in my line of 
argument in this case I wish to invite the at- 
tention of gentlemen to the fact that there has 
been laid upon our desks this morning what I 
hold in my hand, asort of statement of his case 
by Mr. Darrall. I refer to this paper for the 
purpose only of saying that the calculations 
made in it are based entirely upon a registra- 
tion of the voters of Louisiana which was made 
in the fall of 1867, at a time when the civil 
affairs of that State were in great. confusion, 
when it was entering on the business of recon- 
struction, and just preceding the election for the 
constitutional convention which was to organ- 
ize the civil government of the State, and that 
that registration is confessed by almost all par- 
ties to have been an extremely imperfect, unre- 
liable, and intensely partisan performance, and 
is therefore entitled here, asa means of reach- 
ing a safe conclusion, to no respect whatever; 
it will mislead any gentleman who attempts to 
be guided by it. At that registration thousands 
of white men declined to be registered at all; 
other thousands were refused registration, upon 
one pretext or another, by partisan registration 
officers. It is, therefore, no intelligent or 
reliable guide by which to determine the result 
which took place at the election on the 8d day 
of November, 1868, which was the clection out 
of which this contest grows. ‘I'he registration 
which preceded this election did not distinguish 
the voters by color or race at all, and the Radi- 
cal registration officers did not dare to suffer it 
to do so, for the result would have been to the 
prejudice of the claim now set up. Besides 
that, at the election on the 8d day of Novem- 
ber there was an entirely different condition of 
political parties and political action throughout 
the entire State of Louisiana. 

Now, in reference to the case under consid- 
eration, this case differs in many respects 
from the Louisiana cases already decided, and 
notably in that, first, it is the only one in 
which the Democrat holding the certificate of 
election (a certificate issued by a Republican 
Governor, predicated on returns manipulated 
by a Republican board of canvassers in the 
interest of the contestantus fur as they dared to 
go) is admitted on all hands to bave been loyal 
to the Government during the entire war, and 
atthe time of the election entirely free from all 
political disabilities; secondly, itisthe only one 
of those cases in which, taking only the regular 
returns—leaving out of the computation all 
such concerning the legality of which any 
question has at any time or by any one been 
raised—the returned Democrat presents him- 
self at the bar of the House with an over- 
whelming majority of al} the registered electors 
of the district, as will be seen by reference to 
the following figures, touching which there is 
no dispute. I refer the House to appendix to 
testimony, page 29; and to testimony itself, 
pages GO4-618. 

Jiegisteredvotersin district on 8d November, 
1868, 28,486, 

Vote polled for Bailey... 


„17,524 


Fote potied for Parratl... . 8.593 
Total vote polled... uceesesusccsssnessscsecean 28, ILF | 
Bailey’ majority of vote polledi.ccceecsce 8931 


These figures show, as I have already stated | 


to the House, that Mr. Bailey’s vote (17,524) | 


largely exceeds half the entire number of regis- 
tered electors in the district, (28,486,) the ex- 
cess being 3,281; and striking out the returns 
alleged to have been irregular in form, whereby 
Mr. Bailey’s majority is cut down fourteen 
hundred and twenty-three votes, his vote still 
exceeds half the entire registration of the dis- 
trict by eighteen hundred and twenty two, and 
his majority of the votes actually cast re- 
mains 7,497 ; which is evidenced by the follow- 
ing certificate of election, in word, letter and 
punctuation precisely like all the certificates of 
election heretofore issued from that State : 

ETATE or LOUISIANA, Executive DEPARTMENT, 

New ORLEANS, November 25, 1868. 

Yo all whom these presents may come: 

Know ye, that in accordance with the provisions 
of an act entitled “An act relative to elections in 
the State of Louisiana,” approved October 19, 1868, 
an clection was held by the qualified electors of this 
State, on the 8d day of November, A. D. 1868, for 
five members of Congress, to represent the first, 


second, third, fourth, ond fifth congressional dis- | 


tricts of the State of Louisiana in the Forty-First 
Congress of the United States, and for one member 
of Congress from tho second congressional district to 
the Fortieth Congress to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Hon. James Mann; and whereastho 
returns of said election, made to the secretrry of 
State ag required by law, have been carefully cx- 
amined, compared, and attested by tho proper ofii- 
cors whose duty it was to examino thesame;: and 
whereas it has beon ascertained from said returns 
that Adolphe Bailey received 16,065 votes, and C. B. 
Darrall 8,568 votes, cast at said election: now, there- 
fore, I, Henry C. Warmoth, Govornor of the State 
of Louisiana, do hereby certily that Adolphe Bailey 


received a majority of the votes cast for Representa- | 


tive to the Jorty-Virst Congress from the third 
gressional district of the State of Louisiana. 
Tn testimony whereof I havo horeunto sct my 
hand and caused the seal of the State to be 
{u.s J 


cun- 


allixed, this 25th day of Novomber, A. D, 1868, 
and of the independence of the United States 


the ninety-third. 
f IL. C. WARMOTH, 
Governor of the State of Louisiana. 
Goran E. Boven, Seeretary of State. 

Now, sir, in the face of these figures, iu the 
face of this evidence, coming the whole of it 
from Republican officials, what treatment has 
the Democratic claimant met with at the hands 
of this House? With credentials which entitled 
him to his seat on this floor as clearly as those 
held by any gentleman within the. hearing of 
my voice, he has been for sixteen months 
excluded from that seat and his constituents 
denied representation, forsooth, because of the 
pendency of a contest as to his ultimate right to 
that seat. Aud at length, after fourteen mor- 
tal months of procrastination, when the House 
is asked to take action in the case, what action 
is it that gentlemen recommend? To award 
the seat to a man whose entire vole is less than 
the majority of the Democratic contestee! And 


that on grounds and for reasons more nuvel and | 
extraordinary than any ever assigned before, | 


evenin these days of startling innovations and 
audacious experiments. 


While it is admitted on all hands that ihe | 


election was entirely free from frauds of any 


kind, and that the utmost peace and good order | 
prevailed throughout the entire district on elec- | 
tion day, it is contended that there existed pre- ! 


vious to that time a state of anarchy, violence, 


and intimidation so greatin certain parishes of | 


the district as to have rendered a fair election 
impossible. 

To pretend that disorder or violence ofany kind 
occurring atany time or place other than the time 
and place of holding the election is good ground 
to avoid it is a proposition which, though it may 
have lost the charm of novelty in this House, 
will, it is hoped, never cease to be a startling 
one to the people of this country. On the de- 
cided cases in the courts of justice and legis- 
lative bodies in the United States, including 
Congress, there is no decent authority for hold- 


ing that intimidation which so long antedates ; 


an election vitiates that election. On the con- 
trary, all the authorities hold, and it is ihe clear 
and settled law of this country—I may say, in- 
deed, that is the common law which governs 


or should govern al! election contests—that 
when a contest is based on the allegation of 
intimidation, disorder, or confusion, those alle- 
gations should pertain and be confined to, and 
the testimony should be addressed to prove 
that they are confined to the day of election, 
to the very time and place and hour of the 
election ; that they constituted then and there 
an existing danger, a danger that was immi- 
nent at the time, which controlled the actions 
and thoughts and conduct of men; that it was 
of so formidable a character, so apparent to all, 
that men of ordinary courage, of ordinary intel- 
ligence and power might have been controlled 
by it. So the authorities hold. 

In the case of Harrington vs. Davis, volume 
two, page 841, the contestant charged— 


“ Thatcertain political clubs or associations of men, 
intending unlawfully to carry the election by force 
fraud, and violence, combined and, conspired an 
agreed among themselves to exclude and obstruct 
legal and qualified voters, who intended to vote for 
me, from exercising the right of suffrage; andin pur- 
suance of thatcombinationand agreement did, on the 
day of election in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth wards 
of tho cityof Baltimore, which said wards form the 
fourth congressional district of Maryland,and in each 
of said wards assemble, many of them armed with 
deadly weapons, around the polling places and in the 
avenues leading thereto, and by threats intimidated, 
and by force and violence obstructed and droveaway 
from the polls thousands of legal voters who intended 
to vote for me; that by intimidalion and the causes 
aforesaid many voters were deterred from approach- 
jug the polls who would have voted forme and in- 
tended so to vote; that in each of said wards certain 
persons who desired and intended to vote for me 


| were by force and violence compelled to vote for you 


because of their reasonable fear of personal injury.” 

The committee say: 

“Tt is here assumed that an election is necessa~ 
rily void at which two thousand voters are pre- 
vented, by violence or threats of violence, from 
voting, though the election was never arrested, and 
though twenty thousand votes may bave been cast 
and all for one candidate, which is absurd. Why 
not attach the same result to the exclusion or intim- 
idation of five hundred, or of one hundred, or of 
one? The priucipleisthesame. In neither would 
the votes excluded havo varied the result, if east, 
It is therefore apparent that there is no caso stated 
to avoid either the whole election or any part of it, 
lt is not stated that the combination anywhere 
arrested the elegtion, nor anywhere made such a 
display of force as ought to have intimidated men 
of ordinary firmness; nor is itstated that 80 many 
as a dozen men in tho whole district approached 
the polls and offered to vote and were repelled, or 
attempted to approach and were repelled.” 

In the case of Preston vs. Harris, volume 
two, page 846, the allegations of contestant 
were, in brief: 

“That in the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh wards of Baltimore, by reason of 
violencesintimidation, &¢.,a large number of legally 
qualified voters, who desired to vote and would bavo 
voted for me, were prevented from exercising the right 
ofsuffrage; that many persons legally qualified to 
vote, and who, if left freo to doso, would have voted 
forme, were forcibly carried to the polls, and there, 
under terror of death or great bodily harm, were 
compelled to vote for you; that in the eighth ward 
of the city of Baltimore, and in the eighth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth election districts of 
Baltimore county, wherein the election was con- 
ducted fairly, E received a majority of 1,413 votes, in 
virtue of which majority I claim to represent, the 
district.” 

‘fhe committee say: 


“ Upon the allegation that such a condition of law- 
lessness and riot prevailed in the seven wards of 
the city that gave heavy majorities for the con- 
testee, the committee believe that no such condition 
of things existed as to ju the rejection of any 
of the sitting member’s majorities in any of the spe- 
cified wards, or at all to bring the case within, the 


l 
recognized ruling of the Jaw of elections as to riots. 
The only cases in which cicciions have been set aside 
for this cause are where there was riot at the polls, ov 
such tumults as interfered with the election, and pre- 
vented an ascertainment of the result, The rule is laid 
down in Heywood on Elections, pages 580 to 584: 
Rowe on Liections, page34; Sheppard on Hiections, 
pages 10d, 106, and L Peekwell, page 77. Yo invalidate 
anelection for riot, violence, intimidation, Èo, tt must 
be shown that the election was interrupted. Now, the 
committee say, it is very clear from the evidence tnat 
no such condition of things existed in the case under 
consideration. Atcyery one of the polling places in 
the district the election was uninterrupted ;, the votes 
were all quictly canvassed; the judges signed tue 
returns; they were transmitted, as the law requires, 
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to the Governor of the State; the Governor made 
proclamation of the result, and transmitted to the 
silting member certificate of hisdue election. The 
claim made by contestant that the returns made from 
all the precincts in which the sitting member had 
majorities shall be rejected, and those alone held 
valid from the precincts in which contestant had 


majoritics, would be a simple but not a justifiable | 


mode of reaching a result.” 


This general principle of law, as established 
by the past experience of this country, is ad- 
mitted by my colleague [Mr. Sreveysox] in 
his general report in the Louisiana cases, sub- 
mitted March 16, 1870, since in that report he 
takes refuge in what he calls a principle derived 
from the system of reconstruction in the South, 
upon which he attempts to justify the substitu- 
tion of a new rule, a new principle of law, for 
that which has been so long established, which 
has worked so well, and which has been ap- 
proved by so many bodies, legislative and judi- 
cial. And upon that principle, and that alone, 
he undertakes to hold that it is competent for 
this House to sea. a minority candidate, and 
to override established principles of the right 
of the majority to determine representation in 
this country; and that we may thus keep out 
of this House political opponents, and pat in 
political friends, provided only that they can 
come here with something like a decent pre- 
text upon which to claim at the hands of Con- 
gress such extraordinary consideration. It 
appears to me not to be unjust to characterize 
it as an alarming and reckless aitempt, in the 
temporary interests of mere party, to reverse 
one of the fundamental and most sacred prin- 
ciples of free institutions. It is equivalent to 
the assertion of a right by this House itself to 
elect Representatives. 

I appeal to gentlemen, as they regard the 
fundamental principles of our Government; as 
they regard their solemn oaths; as they regard 
the rights of the people; as they regard the 
supreme right of the majority to rule in this 
Republic—I appeal to gentlemen not to suffer 
such to be their conduct in this case, not to 
incorporate into the legislative history of this 
country so vicious and dangerous and so utterly 
indefensible a precedent as this will be. I da 
not deprecate it because it may come back to 
vex its inventors, for I hope the Republican 
party will never be succeeded in this House 
by a party capable of doing so outrageous an 
act; bat I protest against it because it is in- 
trinsically wrong and will do dishonor to the 
House and country, as well as gross injustice 
to the people of Louisiana and to Judge Bailey, 
their chosen Representative from this district. 

But, Mr. Speaker, in reference to the alle- 
gation of intimidation, I claim that it is most 
unjustiflably exaggerated. That there did exist 
in some of those parishes disorder and confu- 
sion some time before the election I admit. 
In the parish of St. Landry there did at one 
time prevail a riot—a most unfortunate and 
bloody riot—a riot that sprang up, as every 
man here knows that riots always spring up, 
from the mutual quarrels, indiscretions, wrongs, 
and crimes of the several parties to the riot. 
Unless gentlemen want to do injustice to their 
own consciences it will never do to pretend 
that that riot was gotten up by Democrats; 
that upon the Democratic party in that parish 
rests the fault, the crime of getting up that 
riot. Itis simply not true; and the evidence 
does not justify the pretense that it is tree. 
The riot arose through the follies and crimes 
of both parties; was participated in by both 
parties; and the first blood that was shed was 
shed by deadly weapons in the hands of the 
black men in that riot. 

Mr. STEVENSON made a gesture of dissent. 

Mr. KERR. Ibeg the gentleman’s pardon. 
This is proved by his own witnesses. {refer 
io the testimony in proof of my statement. If 
i had time I would yield to permit the gentle- 
man to give his version of the matter. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman forgets 


ish 


that the first man killed in St. Landry parish 
was the editor of a Republican newspaper. 
Mr. KERR. That man who was killed in 
St. Landry was killed without any reference 
at all to this election or any connection with 
the riot.. The difficulty, out of which that riot 
is said to have arisen, was a difficulty with Mr. 
Bentley, who was not killed, who isalive now, 


who was whipped by one or two young men in | 


the town where he was conducting his paper, 
and I believe teaching a colored school. He 
was attacked and whipped—unjustifiably, I ad- 
mit, but that assault upon him was promptly 
prosecuted in criminal proceedings in the 
courts of that parish, and afforded no justifica- 
tion for the riot which scon afterward grew 
up, and was in the first instance chiefly gotten 
up by the colored men, led on, advised, directed, 
and controlled by the Republican leaders in 
the parish of St. Landry. But the irritations, 
follies, and fears which prepared the way for 


it were, as I have stated, mutual between. the || 


parties, and the responsibility for the result 


rests upon boih, and not entirely or chiefly | 


upon either. 

It is proposed by the majority of the com- 
mittee to reject the tour parishes of St. Landry, 
La Fayette, Vermilion, and St. Mary. ‘Those 
four parishes gave to Judge Bailey a majority 
of 7,742. If the proof fails as to any one of 
these four parishes Mr. Bailey will still have a 
large majority. In other words, it is neces- 


sary, on the theory of the majority of the com- į 


mittee, to strike out Mr. Bailey’s majority, 
footing up 7,742 in four parishes, in order to 
elect Mr. Darrall by a bare majority of 215. 

IT have not time to read the evidence in refer- 
ence to these matters. I wish, however, at 
this point to say a word in regard to that riot 
in the parish of St. Landry. The man who 
chiefly controlled that riot, who is said to have 
been its director and manager, Mr. Thomp- 
son—even while the sub-committee appointed 
by Congress to investigate the Louisiana dis- 
turbances were proceeding with their labors in 
New Orleans—was appointed sheriff for the 
parish of St. Landry by Governor Warmoth, 


the Republican Governor of Louisiana, whose |i 
certificate of election to this very seat Judge | 
With full knowledge of the con- | 
duct of Mr. Thompson, fully advised, as the : 
Governor must have been, of all that trans- |} 


Bailey holds. 


pired in the parish, being in political sympa- 
thy with Mr. Darrall, being the chief executive 
officer of the State, having the supervision, in 
connection with others, of the returns of that 
election, Governor Warmoth, a few months 
after the election, appointed the leader of that 


riot, Mr. Thompson, to the office of sheriff of | 


ti. Landry. 

Again, there is the appointment to an office 
in the same parish by Governor Warmoth of 
a man whom the honorable chairman [Mr. 
Strevexsoy] has, in the course of debate on 
the Louisiana cases, repeatedly branded as a 
cold-blooded murderer, and one of the leaders 
of this riot. I mean Ferecl Perrodin, the 
deputy sheriff; and this appointment was made 


after Perrodin had testified before the con- i 
gressional committee to the part he had taken | 


ja the riot, and after a committee appointed 


by the Legislature of Louisiana had instituted 


a most searching investigation into the St. 
Landry disturbance. 

Again, there is the appointment to the posi- 
tion of oficial printer of St. Landry, by a 
Republican board vested by law with the power 
to make such appointment, and of which the 
Governor is a member, of the man who in his 


testimony before the committee boldly de- j 


clared that he had discharged all his Gre-arms 


at a party of colored men whom he and / 
others had gove to parley with, an act for | 


which the honorable chairman fods no jasti- 
fication, though it isin evidence, and the wit: 
ness himself declares that his party were ured 


| at first by the colored rioters, and that they but 
returned the fre. The name of the witness is 
Saunders King, and his testimony may be found 
| at page 510 of the testimony, as follows: 


+ Question. How did the riot arise? 

Answer. The school-houseis a very short distance 
| from where I live. I knew that Mr. Bentley would 
probabiy get a cowhiding or give somebody else a 
cowhiding that morning, and] thought I would step 
out and see the affair go off. I met the school chil- 
dren running all over the town, and screaming that 
three men had gone up to the school-house and killed, 
Mr. Bentley. Some free negroes came up, among 
them François David, and he told Mr. B. R. Gantt 
that now was the time to bring about the difficulty 
between the negroes and the whites, which had been 
so long anticipated. He was heard to send couriers 
first to the Anderson and Hill plantations, and then 
to the Garland and Paillet places. I heard Jobn 
Simms, a colored man, tell one of those couriers wha 
had been ordered off, not to go. Hesaidit was a use- 
less thing to interfere in a personal difficulty betweeu 
Mr. Bentley and Mr. Dickson, and that they ought 
not to have anything to do with it one way or the 
other. This negro courier (I do not know who he 
was) replied that Mr. David had senthim, and thathe 
was going to bring thenegroes in, and to bring them 
i} in armed. I thought then that it wasa squally time 
and pretty exciting, and I went home and saddled 
my horse, and got my double-barreled shot-gun and 
pistols. ‘here were eleyen or twelve young men 
who did thesame. We went to the mayor of the 
town, Mr. Felix King, and got an order from him to 
stop all armed bodies coming into the town of Opo- 
lousas. We started out, and at the first place where 
we had heard the negroes were coming from (General 
Anderson’s) we overtook Jobn Simms. He went and 
stopped the negroes from the Anderson place com- 
ing in. I suppose there were some thirty or forty 
of them. John Simms stopped them and got them 
to go back. There was no collision with that party 
at all. Wethen rode to the Parrot place, and every- 
thing was quiet there. The negroes seemed to ve 
attending to their business at that place. We bad 
got ahead of their courier. About three o’clock in 
the evening we ran foul of some twenty-three armed 
negroes at the Paillet place. Hive of our party had 
split off from the rest. Wedid not know how many 
negroes there were there, and we thonght we would 
ride up to see what was the matter. We galloped 
around the fence to the back part of the house, and 
there we were confronted by twenty or twenty-five 
negroes—I say twenty-three, because I think that is 
nearest to the number. They were told not to fire, 
| that we were acting under orders. With that the 
| leader, whose name I forget now, said that he had 
| brought his guns there to use them, and that he in- 
li tended to do it, and with that he gave us a volley of 
i| buckshot, which we returned as a matter of course. 
(| That continued, I suppose, not over five minutes, 
ij but it seemed like a year tome. ‘Then the negroes 
i; gave up and asked for protection.” 


| I desire to say to the House that in the gen- 
eral correctness, fairness, and intelligence of 
this witness I have great confidence. 
Now, sir, how shall we account for the course 
What 


{ 
Í 


i| of Governor Warmoth in this matter? 

i| part has hereally played in these contested elec- 
| tions from Louisiana? Are these men whom, 
[i with a full knowledge of their participation in 
| the St. Laudry disturbance, he has appointed to 
| 


| responsibleand important offices in that parish, 
the rutiians and assassins they are here repre- 
1 sented to be, or is my colleague entirely in the 
dark as to the nature of the disturbance and the 
| character of the parties engaged in it? There 
| isnootheralternative. Hither the Governor of 
| Louisiana, touching the loyalty of whose sen- 
timents or the orthodoxy of whose Republican- 
ism I have never heard a Republican express 
a doubt, has been guilty of the most profound 
treachery to his political friends, or this House 
is attempted to be made the victim of a con- 
spiracy to mislead its judgment and unjustly 
control its action. 


In the parish of St. Mary there were two 
+ men killed, Pepe and Chase. There is direct 


i and clear testimony that those men were mur- 
dered and assassinated, by whom no 
being knows except the persons who di 
is supremely unjust for my colleague to say Ux 
estimony snows that they were killed or assas- 
| sinated by Democrats. They may or may not 

have been. My judgment is that they were 


a 
iby 


me of the bad men who in- 


vx 


men who have uo poliues, 
| who have no affilation with any party; who do 
(not eare the weight of a hair for the fortunes 
or the salvation of any party In the country. 
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Tt is therefore as unjust to charge them to the 
Democratic party as it would he for us to charge 
them to the Republican party. They are out- 
laws, and are for no party. 

It is said, Mr. Speaker, that in the other 
parishes they were prevented from voting by 
intimidation, from what transpired in St. Lan- 
dry and Si, Mary. Yet in the parish of St. 
Mary, in the face of all that has been said, 
there were cast for Mr. Bailey at that election 
1,804 votes, and for Mr. Darrall 1,182 votes. 
At that same time there were cast in the parish 
of Vermilion no votes for Mr. Darrall, but all 
were cast for Judge Bailey. In the parishes 
of Vermilion and La Fayette there was no vio- 
Jence on the day of the election, or before, 
except in the parish of La Fayette. Some time 
before the election some person or persons, 


for causes known by no human being that we | 


know of, went to a house kept by a negro man 
and woman, and murdered them, Whether the 
murderers were black or white, belonged to 
one party or the other, the evidence wholly 
fails to show. That they had any connection 
with subsequent events is nowhere shown by 
the testimony. 

But it is claimed that we shall reject certain 
parishes because no Republican votes in those 
parishes were cast, upon the pretense there 
existed Republican majorities in those par- 
ishes, the claim being boldly and baldly made 
here that every negro in Louisiana belonged to 
the Republican party; that they owned him, 
that he is their political slave, that he must 
cast his vote for the Republican candidate, 
and if he dares to cast his vote for any other 
candidate it shall be taken as prima facie evi- 
dence that he cast that vole under intimida- 
tion, or as the result of bribery, ov some other 
unlawful interference, Now, the absurdity of 
a claim like that ought not to need discussion, 
It is unworthy of discussion, In that clection 
the suffrages of colored men wero cultivated 
in every lawful manner and as kindly as the 
suffrages of any other men were cultivated by 
the Democratie party. 

They were assembled in clubs and barbecues 
and public meetings. They were addressed 
by colored and white men from the same stands, 
They were fed by white men from tables fur- 
nished by them ut their own expense. ‘Their 
suffrages were sought to be controlled by legal 
and moral means, not by force, or threats, or 
intimidation, or by protection papers, or any- 
thing of that kind, so far as the action of the 
party gencrally was concerned. That there 
were men in those parishes who did seek to 
control individual votes or individual colored 
men by improper means I cannot question. 
Such things are done always in all districts 
throughout the entire country. It is no new 
thing for suffrages to be controlled in that way. 
Jt isno new thing for men, previous to elections, 
and during the conduct of political campaigns, 
to he killed. 1s is no new thing for murders 
to disgrace the conduct of political campaigns. 
Those things, with the exception of that riot 
in St. Landry, which oceurred in this partica- 
Jar district, were no more numerous, and of 
no more heinous or outrageous character, than 
in many districts in the northern States in times 
of profound peace, where reconstruction never 
cursed, corrupted, or debauched society. 

And here let me call attention to a strange 
inconsistency in the grounds taken at different 
times by my colleague, [Mr. Stevensoy.] In 
his general report on the Louisiana case » sb- 


3 
mitted March 16, 1870, he uses the following 
language: 

“Thero being some general facts and principles 
which apply to all of the contested cases from the 


State of Louisiana, ; 
proper to present them bricfiy,-as introductory to 
the separate reperts of the several cases.’ 

And further he says: 

“The sight and tidings of these things [Kuklux 
and their mysterious murchings, &e.} produced such 


it is thought expedient and | 


acondition of excitement and apprehension among 
Republicans of all classes in the disordered regions 
as caused them generally to avoid the polls and shun 
publicity on the dey of the election.” 

Now it is in evidence, and nowhere denied, 

but, on the contrary, distinctly admitted by 
my colleague in his report in this case, being 
report No. 68, House of Representatives, page 
2, that of the 28,486 registered electors in the 
entire district 26,106 did actually vote; that 
is, thirteen out of every fourteen. How do 
these figures tally with the theory that the 
Republicans ‘‘shunned the polls,” “avoided 
publicity,” &e? They fitly indicate the worth- 
less character of such assumptions. The truth 
is, that it is not unfrequently the case that no 
greater proportion of the votes is cast in dis- 
tricts in the most peaceful and orderly sections 
ofthe Union. The large vote east in this dis- 
trict really evidences peaceful and volantary 
conduct on the part of the electors. 

Besides, at the election in April, 1868, to 
choose every officer in the State, whether State, 
district, parochial,or municipal, when the Dem- 
ocratic party had no regular organization or 
general ticket, it is a remarkable and signifi- 
cant fact that in the parishes of La Fayette, Ver- 
milion, and St. Landry, every local office was 
carried by a Democrat, except one justice of 
the peace in the town of Vermilionville. But 
preparatory to the November election, 1868, 
when only members of Congress and presiden- 
tial electors were chosen, the Democratic party 
effected a most complete,compact,and thoro ugh 
organization throughout the State; and, as I 
have already stated, spared no efforts of ordin- 
ary and lawful political action to secure the 
victory. Vast numbers of colored men, con- 
vinced by the arguments of Democratic speak- 
ers and disgusted by the broken faith of their 
Republican leaders, considered it their duty to 
vote for Democrats. The result of the elec- 
tion is therefore not surprising or sus vicious, 
but most natural and reasonable, and in my 
solemn judgment, substantially just, honor- 
able, and voluntary. Judge Bailey and his 
friends canvassed every section and subdivis- 
ion of his district. But it is believed that Mr. 
Darrall was never in any one of the disputed 
parishes except St. Mary. He had therefore 
no rational ground to expect many votes there, 
and appears to have done so only on the as- 
sumption that the votes of all colored electors 
are the properly of Republican candidates, and 
cannot be lawfally cast by the colored men for 
any others, ‘This is the chief basis of his claim, 
and of the claims of all the tepublican con- 
gressional candidates in that State, and, in my 
judgment, it is discreditable to them, and 
ought to be considered by this louse offensive 
to its intelligence and judicial character, 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

in verification of what I have said I will 
add in an appendix some extracts from the 
testimony. 


APPENDIX. 
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Parish of St. Mary. 
“W. F. Hudson sworn: 
'I was born in the parish of St. Mary, now Iberian, 
and have lived there ever since. Iwas in the parish 
at the timo of the lato clection, 
“Question, How was the election conducted? 
„Answer. Vory quietly. 
., Question. Did you hear of any 
idation or violence used to control 
“Answer. No, sir. 
“Question. What was the condition of the parish 
previous to the clection, as a general thing? 
_, Answer, There was some excitement; otherwise 
it was quict. 
“Question, With the exception of the assassination. 


threats of intim- 
any votes? 


| of Pope and Chase did you hear of any outrages 


being committed in the parish of St Mary? 
“Answer, No, sir; not that Í ever heard of. 
“Question. Do you know whether there is such an 

organization in the parish of St. Mary asthe Kukiux? 
“Answer. No, sir. 
‘Question. Dey 

ization in the parish we 
‘Answer. No, sir; Ido not beliove there is. 


Pehee there is such an organ- 


Did you ever hear of the existence 


“ Question, z 
known as the Knights of the White 


of the order 
Camelia? i 

“ Answer. Yes, sir; I belong to it. 

“ Question. What was tho object and character of 
that organization as a general thing; had it any 
object in view which would interfere with a legal or 
just election? : 

“ Answer. No, sir. , , 

“ Question. Was the object of that organization ts 
deprive the colored men of any of the rights given 
them by law, political of civil? . 

“ Answer, No, sir, : : 

“ Question, Were there immediately preceding tha 
November election large Radical processions in the 
parish of St. Mary? 

© Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Were they ever disturbed ? 
amwer. Not to my knowledge, 

t, Question. Were these Radical processions armed ? 

“ Answer. T saw afew, I think, passing armed, I 
never went to their meetings. 

“ Question. What was tke cliaracter of the Repub- 
lican speeches made? 

` Answer, Luever heard one. 

“ Question, Were they reported to be of an inflam- 
matory character? 

“© Answer. I heard s0.” 

*‘Armstead Osborne, (colored :) 

“I livo in tho parish of St, Mary; 
there thirteon years. Iwas bornin Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia; I was born a slave, and was made free by the 
war. [followed the business of coonering down there} 
I coopered for my owner, Mr, Whitworth, I now 
have a shop of my own. I joined the Domocratic 
party bofore the last November election. 

“ Question, Did you join voluntarily or were you 
forced to it? ‘ 

“Answer, I was not forced to it. I put my namo 
down on the ticket, and went to one or two barbe- 
cues, I voted the Democratic ticket. I was not 
forced todo it. { belonged to the Radical party in 
1863; but I left and joined the Democratic party, 

** Question, State your reasons for joining the Dem» 
oeratic party. Ife ven os F 

“Answer, I was living in the parish, and wanted 
to stay there, and I thought it best for me to join the 
Democratic party and have friends thore rather than 
have enemies, No person of cicher party has ever 
disturbed me before the war or since. I have felt 
on one occasion some apprehension from the Badi- 
cals because I belonged to the Democratic party, 
and J felt a little uneasy about it. 

“Question, ow were colored men generally treated 
by the Republicans who joined the Democratie party? 

“Answer, I did not ace any differoneo; they are all 
treated alike, I do not soe any distinction mado 
between tho two partios, 

“Question, Do you know whether any violence was 
used on the day of clection, orimmediately preceding 
tho election, to control the votes of colored men one 
way or other? 

i Answer. None that T know of. 

‘Question. Was there a large Republican voto east 
in the parish of St. Mary at tho last olection ? 

* Answer, I know that the Democrats were beaton 
abonepoll, 

~ Question. Did you over hear colored Republicans 
say that they hai beon kept from the polls through 
fear ? i 

“Answer, No, sir; did not? è + a 

“Question, How did tho Democrats treat tho 
ored people at their nrectings? 

“Answer, Very well; white and black were treated 
alike, 

Question, Did they eat at the same tables? 

“Answer, Thore wero no tables. Once we went 
out and stopped and got something to eat under the 
trees; it was a sort of picnic. I believe that I was 
one of the firstto get something to eat from the firo? 

“Question, ‘There was no distinction on account of 
color in dividing the food? 

“Answer, No, sir. 

“Question, Did the white and colored speakers 
speak from the same stand at those meatings ? 

ú # * 2 ES 5$ 


u 


e 


I have lived 


ool- 


‘Answer, Yes, sir.” 6 

“Question. Were you at any Democratic meetings 
before the murder of Colonel Pope? 

“Answer. I was, 

Question. How many colored Demoer 
sce at them? 

“Answer. I suppose there were four or five hun- 
dred in Iberia; that is, in the parish of St. Mary 
parish. I think I saw that many in Iberia. That 
was before the murderof Colonel Pope, New Iberia 
is about two and a half miles from the parish line. 

“Question, Was not this mecting a gathering from 
two or more parishes? 

“Answer, Not that I know of, 
Mary parish. 


ats did you 


l It was all from Si 
I did not know thero were so many 
colored Demosrats until I wentthere, Idonotknow 
who the spe zers wero, They were strangers to me. 
I went about thirty-two miles to attend that mee 
ing. ‘There was not any barbecue there, We Just 
marched up aud met the procession coming down 
near Iberia, ‘That was the St. Martin's procession, 
There were about three or four or five hundred with 
us when we met that procession. They were both 
black and white, but I do not recollect how many 
blacks we had: I do not know whether we had the 
regular Union flag. Ijust went there to look at the 
procession, I believe I was the only colored man 
there from our little village. 


“Question. Doyou know the principles of the Dem- 
ocratic party ? 
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“ Anewer, No, sir. 

“Question. You just thought it best to have peace, 
and live there quietly, and so you joined the Demo- 
cratic party ? 

“ Answer, Yes, sir.” R 

Mr. STEVENSON also put in evidence the following 
editorial article from the paper of May 23, 1568! 

Extract from the Planters’ Banner of May 23, 1868: 

Kuxivk Kraniaša. Mr, Editori Thete is mitich 
excitement among the negroes, and éven some of the 
white folks, all over Attak 
that have lately appeared in this country. [am not 
superstitious, and will not tell you what I believe 


about these strange, ghostly appearances, but will i 


give you some general items and rumors. 
The negroes have entirely deserted one prairie in 


Attakapas since the election, having been run out by | 


the Kukluxes. ; g bine 

The negroes of La Farette parish wete lately 
nearly all of them preparing to leave, the K. K, 
K.’s having frightened them every night and car- 


ried off a carpet-bagger from Illinois. One negro, a 


big-talking Radical, somewhere in the parich of St. | 


Martin, was lately carried off by these confederate 
ghosts at night, and has never been heard of since. 


A night traveler called at the negro quarters,some- | 


where in Attakapas, and asked for water. After he 


had drank three blue buckets full of good cistern |j 
water; at which the negro wag much astonished, he |) 


thanked the colored tail and told him he was very 
thirsty, that he had traveled nearly a thotsand ihiles 
in twenty-four hours, and that was rhe bestdrink of 


water he hed had since he was killed atthe battle | 


of Shiloh. ‘The negro dropped the bucket, tumbled 
over two chairs and a table, escaped through a back 
window, and bas not since been heard from. He 
wasa Radical negro. 

White men on white horses have lately been seen 
sailing through the airat midnight at Paitersonville, 


Jeanerette, and at various places all over thesouth- | 


ern patt of this State, 


Tfnegrocs attempt torun away from the K. K. K.s 


these spirits always follow them, and catch them,and |; 


no living man ever hears from them again. 


The leader of this new order is said to be per- | 


fectly terrible. He is ten feet high; and his horse is 
He carries a lance and ashield like those of 


come to his senses. _ 
3 One of the K. K. K.'s lately dismounted at the | 
door of a club-room where some carpet-baggers | 


gere giving bad advice to a house full gf negross: 
Rapping lotdly at the door with the bütt of his 
whip, he was admitted. The C. B.’s were paralyzed. 

Hold on a minute,” said the ghost, © till I taru this 
serew and ict a little more power into this steam 
arm, and I will clean out these white devils who are 
giving yon black people bad advice, and will not 
Jeave a bone unbroken intheir bodies.’ The C. B.’s 
went out like gbimney swallows, and scaled the 
feneds Hke chicken thieves. > 

Mr. Editor, I have enough items of the aboy 
character to il! the columns of the Banner; but the 
above will do for the present. 


e 


KKK 
ATTAKAPAS, May 20, 1868. 
“ Question, Do you recollect this last article? 
“Answer. Yes, Lrecollect something aboutit, 
“Question, 1 want to know why you published it. 


“Answer, To wy recollection, it was a fanciful 


sketch that wasgottenup. Thatisalll know aboutit, | 
Was there nuything in the paper of | 
wing that it was not a true statement? | 


t Question, 
that date sho 

“Answer. I do not, recollect. 
fulsketeh, which I do not suppose any sen 
would take to be anything else. 

“ Question, You did not publish 
paper denying the truth of it? 

Answer, I did not think it necessary, 

“ Question. Do you net know that that article was 
rend from your paper by the Democrats in your 
parish to tho colored men there generally, and that 
it was used to excite and alarm them? 

~ Answer, No, sir; [donot know anythingaboutit. 


Itis purely a fanci- 
sible man 


“Question, Did you never hear astatement to that i: 


effect. 


“ Answer. If I did I do not recollect it. I never | 
Goew a sensiblo man who thought if anything more | 


than a fanciful sketeh. 


jiestion, Did you ever sce a sensible man who 
ieved that there was such an organization as the 
Kaukiux? = 
= Answer, L never sawa 
that anything of the kind existed in this coun 
hey may have supposed it was in Texas,” 
+ x + Ed x * * 


‘ A s 
“Question, An article hasbeen putin evidenc 


te 
iry. 


F 
cfrom 


apas, about the Kukluxes } 


f; ceding 


ii white and black. 
:} home full of provisions. 
| party cultivated the suffrages aud 


i! them and illustrated the fact to them th 


anything in the > 


sensible man who believed 


| your paper of September 2, 1868, in pari of which you 
| use this language. 

“< By ourselves our population would be peaceable 
und happy. But vilest of incendiaries are in our 
midst. The vilest of passions are daily and nightly 
appealed to. But these appeals would be compara- 
tively harmless if the white men of St. Mary would 
all of thom awake from their slumbers and prepare.’ 

* State upon what ground you base that statement | 


H as fonneendinty appeals, &e: i 
Hi 
} 


nstjer. There were Radical speakersthroughout | 
our parish=Mr; Wickliffe, now State auditor, and 
some others—who made the most violent appeals to 
|| the passions of the negroes, telling them of the way 
ji they had been whipped in times past, and making 
the most violent statements, calculated to arouse the 
negroes to hatred of the white people. They became 
so Violent that it was necessary for the white people 
to arm. The Radicals told the negroes they were 
tën to our one, and that they were strong enough to 
run over us without aty zenisjance on our part. We 
thought it necessary to show t hat tHëy could not run 
over us without danger. Itwas for that përpose we 
armed. It was these appeals, many of them periectly 
ii fiendish, which created this state of affairs, L recom- 
i} mended the arming of the white people simply to, 
preserve peace. 

“ Question. State whether in that parish, or else- 
where, during the last year, it was not the habitual 
practice of the Democratic party, and its leaders, to 
appeal to the colored men for their suffrages in the 
ordinary way of making such appeals, 

“Answer. Yes, siri; they were invited to attend 
Democratic meetings and barbecties; and to hear 
Democratic speeches. At one barbecue during the 
campaign there weresix or seven hundred negroes 
present, Ithink they killed some twelve or four- | 
teen beeves, and furnished a very large amount 
of bread, and chartered two steamboats, gave the 
negroes a free passage, and treated them with the 
utmost kindness, and appealed to them as they would 
to white tien.” 


Parish of Vermilion. 
{LL Tangeyi 

I reside in Vermilion parish, I have been living 
there over two years. have been living in this 
| State twelve or thirteen years”? * * # # 

* Bo far as Í can learn, I think there were less mur- 
| ders committed since the war than there were before 
in that parish, (Vermilion.)” 

“Daniel Bryan: 

‘‘Llive in the parish of Vermilion. I have lived 
there since Í was born. Before the war I was a 
| Democrat: I participated in the rebellion as an en- 
' polling officer: Since the war Ihave been practicing 
law. My political assotiations have been Democratic. 
I have not held any fiice since the war, FT took an 


Sa eR NC, 


there were in the parish before the election, but. £ 
knew there were several. There were not many re 
that time; I only knew of two who did universally 
and frow the very sutset proclaim themselves as be- 
longing to the Democratic party. Those were known 
to me previous to the election for the adoption or 
rejection of the constitution. $ took an active part 
in that contest. Colored men attended our. meet- 
ings in great numbers.. On one occasion when Í ad. 
dressed them I think there was an equal number of 
colored and of white. The population of ont. parish is 
sparse., We have about one thousand electors, black 
and white, Toechief business of the parish is plants 
ing and stock-raisivg. do not know of one colored 
man who was discharged on account of politics. ox 
who was threatened to ke discharged if he did not 
vote the Democratie ticket. I did not hear of any 
one being discharged after the election. The col- 
ored people arc treated very kindly by the whites. 
Mr. Bailey was nominated for Congress in this city. 
I was at both conventions. ‘There was a convention 
to nominate presidential electors at the same time. 
and to select members of Congress. |The same sets 
of delegates performed both duties bY subdividing 
into districts.” 
“Paulin Fontelieu; 

“T reside at Abbeville, in the parish of Vermilion. 
I keep a billiard saloon, bar-rcou, and livery stable. 
Tam acquainted with the people of that parish. 
come in contact with them a great deal. The last 
election was very quiet in thattown. That is the oniy 
place in the parish where there is generally any fuss 
about elections. There was only one disturbance 
there, and that was of a personal character, between 
the clerk of the court and Mr. Fausey. Mr. Fansey 
reports himself to beastrong Demoerat, and took arè 
active port in the eanvasson that side. Fhe colore 
ten wentandvotedas they wanted to. Ido notknow 
ofany intimidation being uscd to control their votes. 
There was no Republican elab that 1 knowof in the 
parish previous to the election. Acolored man tried 
to organize one, but did notsucceed, as there were no 
Republicans to be found there. I do not know thas 
any, Resublicans were insulted or threatened in the 
parish, a 

“Tam not much of a politician, and did not take 
any active part in the last election, Lam twenty 
four years of age. There was only one barbecue in 
the parish during the canvass, and that was a Dem- 
ocratie barbecue. There were more colored people 
than white peopleatit. Thecolored people and the 
white people made speeches from the same stand. 
I was a member of tho order of the Knights of the 
White Camelia. I believe the ordernumbered three 
or four hundred in the whole parish. They had no 
arms exeent their private arms. F heard from a col 
ored boy of mine about a company of young mex 


n Abbeville one night with cigar-boxeg 


| active part in the last political canvass in the ydrish l| fixed upon their heads. This colored boy knew them. 
where I live. l He was not the least afraid. There were to Repub- 


“Question. What was the condition of the parish as | 

to peace and order during the several months pre- | 
ing the November, election? 

“Answer, Lt was Quiet and peeceabie. There was 
i no disturbance of any kind that doula be called a 
: disturbance. It was entirely peaceable, so far as 
| polities was concerned. ‘The canvass was conducted 
on the part of the Democratie party with a view to 
obtaining, if possible, the votes of the people, both 
black and white. Invitations were given to all par- 
| ties to come to barbecuesand other public mectings, 
| with a view to discuss the euestions of the day pro 
| and con., Persons outside of the Democratic party 
| were invited to speak at those meetings. The meet- 
i 
| 
t 
J 
| 


| ingswere mixed as to color; snd were addressed beth | 
| by black and white people. At the barbecues the 

colored people were invited to eat. Tables were pre- 
: payed and provisions were prepared for every one, 
After the dinner was over the | 
! colored people filled their baskets and carried them 
i i met them on the road 
The Democratic | 


i: myself going home with provisions. 


Question. 
those who vo t 
not vote for General Grant at the last 


“Answer, I suppose be 
for Seymour and Blair.” 

“Question. low does the condition of things since 
the war down to the last November election compare 
with the condition of things in that parish prior to 
the war, as regards peace and order? 

“Answer, There is avery great difference between 
| now and before the war. Before the war it was very 
difficult to stay there, and now itis a very peaceable 
piace, and isgrowing more peaceable every day. In 


eause they would rather vote 
* + * 3s 


good opinions ct 
the colored men. I bad men myseli, and I addresse 

at the Demo- 
few days be- 
es 


cratic party had held its convention’ % 
fore, and had passed resolutions pledging themsely 
to maintain the legal rights of the colored race. 
“Question. In those legal rights did they include 
the right of suffrage? 
i “Answer, The resolution 
i! tion says all ‘legal rights.’ 
l: embrace the right of suilrage. hink 
ii ored people were given the right of snifrage by legal 
enactment, and therefore if is one of their legal 
rights. Thatis the way I understand the resolution. 
T do not know of any acts of violence or intimidation 
on the part of Democrats toward colored men to 
induce them to vote the Democratie ticket. Un the 
contrary, kindness and persuasion were the only 
mezas Í knew to be used. There are more whites 
l than blacks in the parish. I think there are two 
white voters to one black voter. There was no col- 
! pred Democratie organization there until r short 
time previous to the election, Phe Democratic con- 
vention satin this city. I think it was_in October. 
I was a member of that convention. It was after 
that that the active canvass commenced. It was 
during my visitto the convention that I met with 
some colored men here who had been addressing their 
people on the Democratic ited them 


side, and I iny 
to come to my h and address the black people 
there. Gne of 


as passed by the conven- 
I understood that to 
I think that the col- | 


1865 it was rather rough, especially on Sundays. 
‘There was more disorder in that place before the war 
than there bas beensinee.” * *  *  * 

“New OgLEANS, dune 24, 1809, 


. Lam thirty-six years 
I came here 
on the confeder- 


of age. I have lived here 
from Germany. Iwe 
ate side., {Í was cons c the war I have 
acted with the Democratic party. Iwas in the par- 
ish last year between tae April and the November 
elections. iLlve at Abbeville, the parish scat, and 
know almost all the people in the parish. Tattended 
some Demorratic meetings and barbecues. There 
were colored men at these barbecues, They were 
addressed by both black and white. I saw no un- 
kindness toward them. The whites and the blacks 
ate together. There was no Hauor on the ground; 
nothing but bread and meat and water, I did not 
see any unfair means used to make the colored men 
vote the Demoeratie ticket—nothing but talking to 
them and making speeches to them, telling them it 
was to their inte he Democratic ticket. 


War 


k 


he 


on the stot 
ville. 


em went I know, and others also 
came, but I do not know ifthey 


were from this city. 
I eannot tell how many Democratic colored men 
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voted there, and there was no disturbance. I saw 
no reason why colored peopleshould not have voted 
that day, according to their sentiments.” 


“Leo Perret: f 

“I live in the parish of Vermilion. I am forty - 
one years of age, Iwas born and raised in this State. 
I have lived in Vermilion for eleven years. I teach 
a public school there. Ihave always been a Demo- 
erat, Twas in the war for a few months—at the end, 
I was taken by a squad of confederate soldiers. 1 
do not know whether it was conscription, but I was 
forced to goin the army. That’s all. I'am pretty 
well acquainted with the people of the parish gen- 
erally. Lattended two political meetings during the 
canvass, One of them was a barbecue held on the 
opposite side of the town of Abbeville, across the 
bayou. It was attended by persons of both colors, 
and was addressed by speakers of both colors, We 
had three colored speakers. The colored men were 
treated very well there. Thero was no disturbance 
there of any kind, Tbe Democrats tried toconvince 
them, and told them that the Democratic party was 
the party which they ought to follow, because they 
were among us, and ought to vote like us, and the 
colored men understood it was to their advantage to 
do so. There was no unkind treatwont of colored 
meninthatparish. Ihave heard of one colored man 
being killed some timo before the election, but I 
think it was because ho had meddled with a white 
woman, and the relatives of the woman were not sat- 
isfied with it. I havo heard that he was killed, and 
tho people thought that it was the relatives of that 
woman who had dono it. I think hv tried to have 
her to livo with him as his wife, and that led to a dif- 
ficalty between him and her family. I did not hear 
of any otber negrocs being killed, beaten, or abused 
during the canvass. I never heard of any being 
threatened to be discharged from employmont. if 
they did not vote the Democratic ticket. I voted at 
Abbeville. It was very peaceable there, I did not 
hear of any disturbance nt any of the voting places, 
There was no reason at all why everybody could not 
voto according to his sentiment, 

J z Question, Did you hear anything of the Kuklux 

there 4 
“Answer, I do not know what it moans. I heard 

there were Kuklux in some places, but £ did not 

understand what was meant by it, and cannot under- 
stand it. I did not hear of any Kuklux in this Stato. 

ane Did you not hearof them in V ermilion- 
villet 

“Answer. No. I heard that there was a band of 
young boys, about fourteen, yoars of ago, who went 
about on horseback, in the village, disguised, In the 
morning all tho negroos and the white people in the 
town know who they wore, and they all laughed at 
atit, That’s all, : 

t Question, hoy wore out playing Kuktux? 
Answer, Xes, Thut is all heard of it, 
“Question, Did you hear of tho killing of the judge 

und sheriff in St. Mary’s parish? 

“Answer. Yes, sir. y - 
a Question, Did you not hoar that tho Kuklux did 
that’ 

“Answer, No, sir ae, 

| Question, Who did you benr did it? _ 

“Answer, I emmot tell who did it. I am not in 
that parish, T havo heard that somo porsons were 
arrested aud brought to New Orloans about it, but I 
tun not acquainted with the people of that parish. 
ddo not meddle with polities at all. I just attond 
to my business, Lam now recordor of the parish of 
Verimilionvillo, Z was cleeted in April, 1868. I 
reecived, I think, tive hundred odd votes. My ma- 
jority was a hundred aud forty odd. E ran on the 
Democratie ticket.” 

Parish of La Maynite, 
“James Fry: 

“I resido in La Fayette parish. I have resided 
there about two years and a half I first came as 
chairman of the board of registrars under the ap- 
poinunent of Gencral Sheridan. £ was afterward 
appointed by General Mower sheriff of that parish, 
I continued ‘acting as sheriff until May, 1868. Dur- 
jug the war I was a soldier in the Federal Army. 

Question. What was the condition of the parish 
ee ovember election, and for six months precedi- 
ing it? 

„Answer. Tt was quiet in every respect. 

Question. Did you hear of any fraud or violones 
used by Democrats to control the votes of freedmeon? 

Answer, No, sir, 

“From May until November, 1868, I was engaged 
as a merchant in the parish. I was appointed by the 
last chairman of the board of registrars as one of tho 
commissioners of clection, I was chairman at one 
of the polls, and conducted the election at that poll. 
It was the fourth precinct. Everything was peace- 
able and orderly there. Everything was peaceablo 
and orderly at the registration in the parish, and 
also at the election. I did not hear of anybody being 
discharged from service because he refused to vote 
the Democratic ticket. I did not hear of anybody 
being threatened to be discharged for that reason, 
I did not hear of anybody being killed or maltreated 
in that parish on account of politics. T am acquainted 
with the people in the parishes of St, Martin, St. 
Mary, and Vermilion. 

“Question, Whatwas the condition of those parishes 
as to peace and order? 

“Answer. There was nothing but peace and order 
in any of those parishes. I often passed through 
them on my way to and from New Orleans, I was 


known as a Federal officer, as a man who had not | 


been raised in that country; but I was taken by the 
hand by the best citizens and treated as a gentleman 
in every respect. y 

“Question. Ifthere had been any such disturbances 
those parishes, would you have heard of them? 
‘Answer. I think that if there were any disturb- 
ances I would probably be one of the first to be 
marked out. T would have heard of such disturb- 
ances most certainly. a p 

“Question, Did you hear of any riots preceding 
or on the day of election in either of thosc parishes? 

“Answer. No, sir. " 

“Question. Do you think it was safe for men of all 
parties, and of all political views, peaceably and 
orderly to have gone to the election and have voted 
in La Fayette and the other parishes? h 

“Answer, Yes, sir; it was possible even for a child 
to go there, ‘ g n 

“During the canvass preceding the presidential 
election I was not engaged in politics. I did not 
visit any of the parishes on political business. I 
merely talked with the peopleincidentally. Icannot 
say how inany persons I talked with in the parishes 
of St. Mary and St. Martin on political subjects? I 
do not presume that I met less than twenty-five or 
thirty persons from those parishes whom I have 
talked with. I was not in the habit of talking about 
politics. I did not mix with politics. It was with 
white men that I talked mostly. Lleft New Yorkin 
November, 1863, in the one hundred and seventy~ 
third regiment. I wasa New York man before the 
war. I was known in tho parishes to have been 
in the Union Army. Iwent there in the first raid 
with General Banks, and they all knew mo when Ù 
came back. 

" Question. Were you a Democrat or a Republican 
at the last election ? 

“Answer, Iwas a Democrat. 

t Question, Aro you known as such? 

“Answer. I have not expressed my feelings, for I 
have not mixed up with politics. ‘Ihe colored men 
do not know what I am. Somo of the white people 
think me a Republican and some think moa Dem- 
ocrat. I keep my opinions to myself. E voted for 
Seymour and Blair. 1 was not at any other point in 
tho parish excopt the fourth precinct, where I was 
chairman, on the day of election. { took no part in 
the proceedings of either party. I was nota mem- 
bor of the commiitecs on citherside. Ltwasmy duty 
as an oflicer of election not to take an active part on 
cither side. I have heard of the trouble in St. Lan- 
dry. Ihave not heard much of the troubles in St. 
Bernard, I havo heard of tho troubles in New Or- 
leans, I have not heard much of the troubles in 

Bossier, 

“ Question, Do you not know that there was a gen- 
cral state of apprehension on the part of hegroes in 
that region of the State preegyling the November 
election? g 

“Answer, No, sir; Ido not. I live ten miles from 
tho town, and keep a littlo storo. Ihave heard of 
the Kuklux up there, but as a farce, Ldid not be- 
lieve it. L have heard the negroes talking about 
them, I have not heard of the Knightsof the White 
Camelia. E was not a momber of that order, and 
was never invited to join it.” 

“F. Martin: 

“Ilivo in the parish of La Fayette: Ihave lived 
there all my life. I am deputy sheriff of the pa rish; 
I was deputy sheriff at the November election; 1 
ain well acquainted with the people of the parish, 
whito and black. Everything was quict in the parish 
on the day of cleetion; I was out in the country at 
the polls through the best part of the forenoon, and 
I arrived in the town of Vermilionville about, 
twelve o'clock. Things at the precinct whore F 
spent the day wero quiet; I did not hear of any dis- 
turbances; I did not witness or hear of any violence 
or intimidation being used by Democrats to make 
negroes vote tho Democratic fickot at any point in 
the parish of Rapides. If it had occurred I believe 
that I would have heard of it. 

“Question, Did you hear any one, white or black, 
say after the election that he er any one else had 
been intimidated at the ciection or before it and 
had been made to vote the Democratic ticket? 

“Answer. No, sit; no oneever told me so ; Inecver 
saw any Kuklux in La Fayetteparish; I never cou- 
versed with any one who believed in the existence 
of tho Kuklux in that parish; I am acquainted 
with Achille Frangois, who testified yesterday; I 
saw him almost every day out in the town of Ver- 
milionville, 

“Question. Are you not considered by the colored 
peoplo in the parish as the best friend they have 
there? 

“Answer, I should judge so; they voted for me. 

“ Question. Have they not such confidence in your 
kindness to them that if anything like intimidation 
had been practiced on them, or if they had been 
threatened with a view to control their votes, they 
would have mentioned it to you? 

* Answer, I think they would have mentioned it 
tome, They know that I am deputy sheriff there. 

“ Question. Do not the people there look upon you 
really, for all practical purposes, as thesheriff of the 
parish ? 

“Answer. Yes, sir. 

“ Question. Did you ever hear François say that he 
was about to leave the parish because he was afraid 
to live there? 

Answer. No, sir; I never heard him say ev. 

| Question. Do you believe that he was in danger? 

“Answer, No, sir; he may have believed it him- 
self, but I saw no danger there to him. 


in 
‘ 


| Question. State all that you know in reference to 
the murder of the colored man Joe in that parish. 

. Answer. The morning that I heard of his being 
killed I went into town, and, as we have no coroner 
in the parish, I went to the magistrate and told him 
that I thought it was his duty to go aud hold an 
investigation. We went out together in my buggy 
to the cabin where the boy was killed, and he pro- 
ccedod to have a jury called up. ‘There was a writ of 
arrest issued there against some parties, and it was 
handed to me, and I went and arrested the partica. 

“Question. Do you know whether polities had any- 
thing to do with the murder of Joe? 

“Answer. No, sir; Joc had gone into the town of 
St. Martinsville, and had some difficulty there with 
somebody, Hewas killed about a month betore tho 
November election. I heard of one more homicide, 
in the case of Emilio Brow. I believe that it was on 
the limits of St. Landry and La Fayette parishes, 
Ido not know by whom he was killed; it was not the 
impression that he was killed on account of politics, 

“Question. Is Mr. Hireart one of the leading col- 
ored Republicans in the parish? 

“Answer. Yes. 

“Question. Mr. Wireart has stated in his testimony 
that he could not go to that parish because he was 
in danger of his life. Ifas he returned to the parish 
since he gavo his depositions before the commis- 
sioner? 

“Answer, Yes, sir. I did not hear of anybody offer- 
ing him any violence or making any threats against 
him. Iespoke to me about it himself, and I told 
him that he was in no danger at all. Mr, Landry is 
sheriff of La Payetto parish. He ran on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. James Fry ran against him. I believe 
ho was a Federal officer. Mr. Fry got very few col- 
ored votes. Mr. Landry got nearly all the colored 
votes at the election. 

“t Question. Was any violence used at that election 
to secure those colored votes for Mr. Landry? 

‘ Answer. No, sir; none atali. I was the man who 
clectioneered for him. He did not do anything him- 
self. Mr. Landry is extremely popular among tho 
freedmen in the parish.” 

“Theodule Hebert: 

“I liyoin La layette parish; Lam twenty-cight 
years of age: I was born here, and have lived here 
all my life. I was ia the war on the side of the con- 
federacy. I held no commission in the army. I 
follow the principles of the Democratic party, but 
never mixed much in polities. I was in that parish 
during tho last canvass. I am pretty well acquainted 
with the people of the parish, both colored and white, 

* Question. What was the state of that parish 
during that time as to peace and order? ae 

“Answer. All the people were quict and living in 
peace. I heard that itwas the quictest parish in the 
State. I saw some public meetings, bus there were 
never any fights or trouble at them. i saw public 
meetings, both of white and black. They never had 
any fights, They had somo Democratic mectings a nad 
somo Radical meetings. L attended some Democratic 
meetings, They were peaceable and orderly. Lsaw 
no fights thero of any kind. Tho colored mon were 
treated well. There were Democratis barbecues, dnd 
I saw no difference between the treatment of the col- 
ored men and the whites at those barbecues. They 
all ate together. Thero wero no tdbles. Every oue 
just took a picce of meat and bread and ate it whore 
he pleased. [did not learn that any one was treated 
unkindly. J heard of no fights inthe parish. I beard 
of some white men being killed, and some colored 
men too, It was reposted that a colored man by the 
nune of Joo was killed. That isall [know about it. 
The rumor was that he was killed because he bad 
threatened to shoot some one in St. Martinsville. T 
do not know by whom hewas killed. He wag killed 
at hisown place. I heard that he was a sort of leader 
among the colored Republicans. I heard him say so 
himself. 

. uenon. Do you know of any colored men hav- 
ing been threatened with violencoif they did not 
vote the Democratic ticket ? am 

“Answer. No, sir, I heard a good many advise 
them to vote the Democratio ticket, because tho 
Democrats all helped them, and because they had to 
depend upon them for plows and horses and every- 
thing. I heard that on several occasions the Demo- 
cratic meetings were attended by men of both colors 
and were addressed by men of both colors. I saw a 
number of them at those places, 

* Question. Did you ever hear that any colored man 
was compelled by force or by fear of danger to vote 
the Democratie ticket ? 

“Answar. No, sir. 

* Question. Did any eolored man ever tell you that 
he was afraid to vote the Republican ticket? 

“Answer. No, sir. I never spoke to an 
the subject, except to one man, named Šimon, & 
wagoner. He told me that he was a Radical, and 
that he intended to vote the Radical ticket. I asked 
him, ‘Why do you not stick to your own people 
here? There are a good many people here running 
for office, men who are helping to support you nl 
along.’ He told me, * No, Lam a Radical, and will 
die a Radical’ Isaid, ‘Ali right; go along?” 

‘Duncan Greig: 

“Question. Do you know of any violence having 
been offered tocolored men in order to control their 
suffrages or votes? 

“Answer, I do not, I do net know of any disturb- 
auce in the parish of any sort, or of any violence 
being used to control or intimidate colored men, 
cither at she vols or before the clection. 
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“Question. Do you know that colored men were in 
fact intimidated by any means? 

“Answer. No, sir; L donot. I saw no reason why 
they should not have gone and voted on that day as 
well as white men if they saw fit. 

We beeen Do you know of any eolored men being 
discharged from labor or service because they would 
not vote the Democratic ticket ? 

“Answer. No, sir; Ldonot. I heard that subject 
broached some time during the canvass, but I did 
not consider that anybody was in earnest about the 
matter. {heard persons say that if colored men did 
not vote the Democratic ticket they would not ew- 
ploy them, because thoy considered them as enemies; 
but I did not hear of any one having carried outsuch 
threats, and I do not believe that any sensible per- 
son would do it. 

“Question, You say the Demoeratic party organ- 
ized in that parish; was it organized into clubs or 
inte secret societies? 

‘Answer. I do not believe that it was organized at 
all. The white people, of course, were generally 
members of the Democratic club. 

“Question. Were you a member of any club? 

“Answer, No, sir. ike 

‘ Question, Or of any secret organization ? 

“Answer. Yes. I wasinitiatedinto the secret organ- 
ization called the Knightsof the White Camelia. Edo 
not know how many of them were in the parish. I 
was merely initiated. I never went but that one 
time. Ido not know what the object was. I never 
went into the lodge afterward. lt was represented 
to me not to be a political party in any sense what- 
ever. That is what I understood. 3 

“ Question. What did it profess as its object ? 

‘Answer. It professed to be an organization for the 
protection of white people in case there was an emer- 
gency for it. Considering that the blacks were so 
easily led and influenced to do almost anything, and 
considering that they were going to be rather unruly, 
it was thought by some prudent persons in the par- 


ish necessary to have some sort of organization to į 


defend themselves in caseofneed. For myself I did 
iror Beg any real need of it, but others did or seemed 
to do 80. 3 

“ Question. ave you any idea of the numbers of 
members in the order? 

“Answer. No, sir. I believe that pretty much all 
the white people in the parish were in it. $ was not 
an officer in it. L was only there ouce—the day of 
my initiation, 

“Question. Do you know whether those people that 
are sometimes called Kuklux had any connection 
with the order? 4 

“Answer. No, sir; Ido not know anything about tho 
order of Kukiux. If there was such an organization 
in our parish I know nothing about it. , y 

Question. Did you ever hear any such thing said 
by anybody? 

“Answer. I have read about them in newspapers, 
but I never heard of such an order at allin our par- 
ish. 

" Question, Did you ever hear any member of the 
order say that the Knights of the White Camelia 
were connected with the Kuklux in any way what- 
ever? 

“Answer. No, sir. I was only there once; and as 
my hearing is very defective, I have very tittle com- 
munication with persons of a political caaracter ; 
only with my immediate friends.” 


“F, 8. Mudd: 

“T reside in La Fayette parish. I am forty ycars 
ofage. Ihave lived in Louisiana for thirty years, 
in the parishes of La Fayette and Vermilion. Dur- 
ing the war I was engaged in the practice of my pro- 
fession, I was notin either army. I am not a poli- 
tician by any means. Before the war L was just about 
as I am now in regard.to polities; I didn’t have any- 
thing to do with politics, I voted according to my 
own opinion of things. I voted, when it suited me, 
with the Democratic party; when it did notsuit me, 
Ldid not. Last November I voted the Democratic 
ticket. I did not take an active part in the canvass, 
| did not engage myself in politics at all. Iam very 
well acquainted with the people in the parish gen- 
erally, both colored and white; they know me and 
I know them. 


* Question. What was the eondition of the parish ‘ 
as to peace and order in the elections of April and | 


Novomber, 1868? , ; 
© Answer. It was very good indeed, There wasn’t 


a more peaceable parish in the State than the parish | 


of La Fayette. f 
“Question. State if you know of any acts of vio- 

lonce or outrages in the parish arising out of polities. 
“ Answer. 1do not know of any arising out of poli- 


tics. There may have been some rows arising out of | 


personal quarrels, not out of political ones. 

** Question. Do you know of any organized attempt 
on the part of anybody connected with the Demo- 
cratic party, either as a member of Democratic soci- 
eties or clubs, or as an individual, to intimidate col- 
ored men orto keep them from voting according to 
their sentiments? 

Answer. Nothing of the kind whatever. 

“Question, Do you know of any colored man being 
discharged, or being threatened to be discharged, 
beeause he would not vote the Democratic ticket? 

“© Answer. I know of several being threatened; but 
T do not know of any having been really discharged. 
he threat amounted to very little. These threats 
ainount to very little in times ef political excitement, 
They aro made in excitement, but are not earried 
out. Tuever attended any Democratic meeting in 


the parish. I voted the Democratic ticket out and 
out at the last election ; but I did nothing more than 
that toward the election. I did not attend a single 
meeting, 

“Question. Do you know any reasons cr facts exist- 
ing in the parish at the time of the election which 
made it unsafe for persons of any color or any politi- 
cal opinion to go to the polls and vote freely? | 

‘Answer. If I had desired to vote the Republican 
ticket I would have voted it throughout withoutany 
opposition. I donot think there was any danger in 
voting it, 3 

“Question. My question relates to the community 
generally. 

t Answer. I cannot answer for the balance. 

‘* Question. Do you know of any general condition 
of society in the parish which would have made it 
unsafe for colored men to go to the poils and vote 
according to their sentiments? 

“Answer. I really think that colored men could 
have voted, but under the circumstances in which 
they were a good many of them did not vote. 

“Question. Why did they not vote? , 

“Ánswer. I think they were disorganized polit- 
ically, and I think that they had instructions from 
the Republican general committee in New Orleans 
not to vote, so as to make capital out of it, 

“Question. What makes you think that they were 
acting under instructions ? 

“Answer. I heard it stated by several colored men 
that they wero instructed not to vote, for political 
effect.” 

“By Mr. BURDETT: 7 

“ Question. Were any white men ever assaulted in 
the last canvass, or the preceding canvass, by black 
men? 

“Answer. No, sir; I do not know of any. Some 
white men, however, were insulted,” 

ee ee ee 


_ “Question, State the name of any one you saw 
insulted, and tell when and where it was. i 
“Answer, I do not know what an insult would 
amount to; but I heard some negroes say on the 
streets that the bottom rail was now on the top, and 
that they had the Government just asthey wanted it. 
“ Question, Was that said in a boisterous manner? 
A Answer. I should think it was said in a boisterous 
sty ie, 
“* Question. Who did you hear say that? 
K ) : i ¢ 
Answer. L heard this man Joe say it publicly. I 
heard him say itat a cofiee-house. I do not know 
when it was said, Ireckon it was some time in 1868. 
it was after the April election. 
| “© Question, Tell us some other white man who was 
insulted by a black man. x 
“Answer, I do not know. These men have not 
made statements to me about the matter, I presume 
there were plenty of them who were insulted. The 
general conduct of the colored men was disgraceful. 
For instance, in passing by the houses of white men 
colored men would kiss thcir hands to tho family. 
That was avery frequent occurrence, and was dis- 
graceful, I saw that man Joedo it more than a 
dozen times. 
“Question. To whose family did you seo him kiss 
hands? a 
“Answer. I have scen him do it toseveral families. 
Ife was a very disgraceful fellow. 
“Question. State to what family he kissed his hand. 
t Answer, Ile did it passing my house, when my 
wife and niece were on the gallery. 
“Question. Who else was on the gallery ? 
“Answer. They were all who were there. 2 
“Question, Was not the black girl on the porch, 
whom Joe tried to take away? 
“Answer. No, sir; she was not in the neighbor- 
hood, that I know of. I donot know where was. 
*“Question. Were you present when he kissed his 
hand? 


“Answer. I was there, right on the front porch. i 


“Question. And you regarded that as an insult to 
your family? 

‘Answer. [didnot think it very decoronsor decent. 

“Question. Did you take any means of avenging 
that insult? i : 

‘Answer, No, sit; Lam notanadvocate of violence. | 

“Qnestion. Did you remonstrate with him? | 

‘Answer. No, siz; I never said a word to him 
about it. 3 

*‘Question, Did it make much impression on your | 
wind at the time? 

“Answer. L do not know about that. I would 
rather a man would do me personal violence than 
to do a thing of that kind. 


Beaufort County Sea Islands. i 
SPEECH OF HON. F. A. SAWYER, 


OF SOUTIL CAROLINA, 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 

July 2, 1870. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill (8, 
No. 252) to provide for the sale of certain lots and 


lands of the sea islands of Beaufort county. South 
Carolina, and for other purposes— i 


Mr. SAWYER said: Mace tes 
Mr. Presipexr: The substance of this bill | 


IN TUE 


was introduced, I think, two years ago. Its || 


purpose was to close up the proceedings of the 
direct tax commission in the State of South 
Carolina and to sell the lands which remain in 
the possession of the United States Govern- 
ment, and which had been forfeited for the non- 
payment of taxes. In order that the Senate 
may properly understand the present condition 
of things with reference to these lands | have 
prepared a short history of the action hitherto 
taken on the subject. 

The act of August 5, 1861, provided for the 
levying of a direct tax of $20,000,000 upon all 
the States, and the amount apportioned to the 
State of South Carolina was $363,470 67.° 

The act of June 7, 1862, entitled “An aci 
for the collection of direct taxes in the insur- 
rectionary districts within the United States, 
and for other purposes,’’ provided a special 
mode of collection in ali the States wherein 
the civil authority was obstructed. Under this 
last-named act three commigsioners were ap- 
pointed for each of the States that were insur- 
rectionary, in all cases where at any time dur- 
ing the war the military authority had been 
established in any county, district, or parish. 
The commissioners for South Carolina under 
this act assessed the direct tax upon the lots 
and lands of the parish of St. Helena, and a 
part of St. Luke parish, in November, 1862. 
Some part of this tax was paid. The lands in 
St. Helena upon which the tax was not paid 
were sold in February and March, 1868, and 
in the parish of St. Luke in December, 1863, 
and a few plantations in April, 1865, 

According to the provisions of the act of 
1862 former owners were allowed sixty days, 
and minors, loyal persons beyond seas, insane 
persons, and all other persons under disabil- 
ity, including of course married women, were 
allowed two years within which to redeem the 
lands sold. Comparatively few did redeem. 
At the sales in February, March, and Decem- 
ber, 1868, and in April, 1865, about one tenth 
of the lands were sold to individuals and the 
remainder bid in for the Government. Under 
the provisions of the act of February 6, 1863; 
a considerable portion of the lands bid in to 
the Government at the tax sales were re- 
served, by and under the direction of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, for war, military, 
naval, educational, charitable, revenue, and 
police purposes. And under the eleventh sec- 
tion of the said act of June 7, 1862, another 
very considerable portion was sold to loyal 
persons for cash, and to soldiers and sailors 
of the Army and Navy of the United States 
on a credit of three years for three fourths of 
the purchase-money, the other fourth being 
required to be paid at the time of sale. 

The lands thus sold in 1863 and 1865 brought 
higher prices than they will now. About one 


| half of the lands then sold have been fully 


paid for; the remainder were forfeited for non- 
payment under Army and Navy certificates 
of sale. it is proposed now to sell the said 
forfeited lands, and of course the proceeds are 
to be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, according to the provisions of the act 
of 1862. lt is also proposed that the lands bid 
in for military, naval, revenue, and police pur- 
poses remain as they now are; but when not 
used for such purposes, to cause them to be 
rented for the benefit of the United States by 
the collector of internal revenue for the district 
wherein they are situated. 

The President, under the act of 1868, in- 
structed the commissioners to rent the lands 
reserved for educational purposes, and take the 
proceeds and establish schools for children, 
without distinction asto color. This the com- 
missioners did, ‘The President also directed 
the commissioners to sell the lands reserved 
for charitable purposes to heads of families of 
the African race, at not less than $1 25 per 
acre. ‘The commissioners did so, and the iu- 
structions of the President in this respect were 
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confirmed by act of Congress attested July 16, 
1866. l 

The collection of rents for the educational 
lands and the expenditure of such rents for 
the benefit. of schools do not now stand con- 
firmed. It is proposed by this act to confirm 
them. According to the provisions of the act 
of July 16,1866, the lands reserved for schools 
were to be sold on or before the Ist day of 
January, 1867, and at not less than ten dollars 
per acre. ‘The lots at Port Royal and in Beau- 
fort not sold under the provisions of the elev- 
enth section of the act of 1862 were to be sold 
without restriction tothe highest bidder. These 
last were sold, but only about one half of the 
school farms were sold, for the reason that the 
remainder were not worth ten dollars per acre 
and they would not bring it. he lots in the 
town of Beaufort comprehended nearly all the 
best residences in the town, and were generally 
bought by theirformer owners at very low prices. 

‘The tenderness of the northern men who 
took up their residence in Beaufortand vicinity 
during and after the war toward the former 
owners of these estates was somewhat remark- 
able. Only in cases where the former pro- 
prietor was known to be a malignant rebe Or 
to have made himself in some way obnoxious 
to a loyal people, did these newcomers compete 
at the sale with the old occupants; and to-day 
there is many a person who lives in the house 
of his fathers in the town of Beaufort by the 
forbearance of loyalists who refused to buy at 
public sale estates on which they knew large 
profits might be made by purchase or for which 
the original owner might be made to pay the 
full value. 

It is proposed by this bill to sell the remain- 
der of these school farms, and invest the pro- 
ceeds as provided in section eight of the act of 
July 16, 1866. It is also proposed to sell in 
parcels of twenty acres each to the freedmen, 
residents, the lands in St, Luke’s parish not 
redeemed. ‘This comprehends about two thirds 
of Hilton Head Island and a few other scatter- 
ing plantations on other islands. These Jands 
are generally very poor, and, except on the 
Government lands, the buildings are mostly 
luts. There is much swamp and much pine 
barren, and all timber of any value was cut off 
during the oceupation by the United States 
troops from November, 1861, to May, 1865. 

Hilton Head, in consequence of the number 
of swamps and fresh-water ponds, has been 
regarded as unheallhy, and the former owners 
lived there but little of the time. As to the 
remaining lands, it is provided in this bill that 
they shall be sold at not less than one dollar 
per acre to freedmen (heads of families) and 
soldiers and sailors. If any are worth more 
than one dollar per acre alter the selections 
have been made by the frecedmen, then the 
commissioners, under their oath and bond, must 
sell them for more. But lands “on the main,” 
far better tkan any of the lands on Hilton 
Head Island, can be bought to-day for less than 
five dollars per acre. 

One prominent object of ihe bill is to close 
up the business of the tax commissioners and 
put an end to farther expense; an object in 
these times of heavy taxation and earnest de- 
mands for reduction of taxes worthy of the 
speedy attention of Congress. 

As early as March, 18837, a bill to confirm 
the sales of a portion of these lands to soldiers 
and sailors passed the Senate, as the following 
extract from the Journal will show, and only 
failed to pass the House by reason of their 
adjournment the next day, The Senate Jour- 
nal, first session Fortieth Congress, on page 
106, has the following: 

“Mr, Frelinghuysen, from the Committees on the 
Judiciary, to whom was referred the bilL(S. No. 79) 
to confirm auction sales made by the direct tax com- 
missioners for South Carolina to personsin tho Army, 


Navy, or Marine corps, and for other purposes, re- 
ported without amendment. 


“ The Senate proceeded to consider the said bill as 
in Committee ofthe Whole; andnoamendment being 
mado, it was roported to tho Senate. , 

. Ordered, That it be engrossed and read a third 


ime. 

«, She said bill was read a third time. 

“Resolved, That it pass, and the title thereof be as 
aforesaid, 

“Ordered, That the Secrotary request the concur- 
refice of the House of Representatives therein.” 


This occurred March 28, 1867. In the House, 
on motion of Mr. Ross, of Hlinois, it was re- 
ferred to the Committee of Claims, and Con- 
gress adjourned March 80, 1867. Afterward, 
at the special session, no general business was 
taken up, and therefore this was noteonsidered, 
At the regular session in December, 1867, the 
Committee on Freedmen’s Affairs reported a 
bill similar in many respects,and this passed the 
House March 10, 1868. ‘This last, in the Sen- 
ate, was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands, and became complicated with a prop- 
osition to aid what is known asthe Port Royal 
railroad, and was never put upon its assage, 
It is now reported to the Senate by the same 
committee, that on public lands, free and 
clear of all entanglement. A sale of these 
lands is the readiest solution of this sea island 
land question. It is also that which consults 
best theinterests of all parties. ‘The operations 
of the direct tax actof June 7, 1862, could not 
fail to bear hardly in individual caseg. No 
mode of collecting that tax in the insurrec- 
tionary district could have avoided this, ander 
all the circumstances. But there is now, on 
the whole, no way out of the difficulties that 
are presented so clear, so wise, so politic, or 
so just as the sale provided for in this bill. 

The passage of this bill will quict the titles 
to the lands sold by the Government, will pro- 
vide homes for a large number of those who 
have been led to expect the opportunity of 
acquiring them by the sale, and will give quiet 
to a large community. I say this sale will pro- 
vide homes for a large number of those who 
have been led to expect the opportunity of 
acquiring them. In regard to this I wish to 
say that the sales were not stopped by any pro 
vision of law on the subject, but by an order 
from the ‘Treasury Department, the head of 
which did not think the instructions of Presi- 
deat Lincoln drawn in literal compliance with 
the law, 

The lands remaining in possession of the 
Governmentare so poorand so thoroughly worn 
out that they are not worth contending for by 
their former proprietors. The freedmen on 
them are about in the proportion of ten to one 
of other persons, and they have been culti- 
vating them as lessees for seven years. The 
former owners are not in possession at all. 
They voluntarily dispossessed themselves of 
these lands when they withdrew beyond the 
protecting power of the United States and 
failed to comply with the laws. Very few of 
them desire now, after the lapse of seven years, 
that present occupants should be disturbed ; yet 
one or two lawyers are busily engaged in hant- 
ing up eases on which to test the constitution- 
ality of the tax act of June 7, 1862. Itis very 
doubtful whether lawyers’ fees have not more 
to do with the litigation in these cases than 
the real desires or interests of those in whose 
name suits are initiated. 

Many of the former owners bave more land 
“on the main,’ near the islands, than they 
know what to do with, and are offering it for 
sale as low as five dollars per acre, and in some 
instances it has recently sold ag low as one 
dollar per acre. ‘The buildings on the lands 
yet remaining in possession of the Government 
are very old, and, except in cases where they 


j have been kept in repair by present occupants, 


are nearly worthless. It would be the height 
of injustice, after the lapse of seven years’ pos- 
session, to allow a community of thousands to 
be disturbed for a series of years by litigations 
upon mere technicalities, for the benefit of a 


few individuals whose political action rendered 
their estates liable to such confiscation as our 
Constitution permits, and who threw them- 
selves into the lines of the rebel army, thus 
voluntarily absenting themselves from estates 
upon which the law had imposed taxes, and 
allowing such taxes to go unpaid. The notices 
of tax due were perfect and distinct in all par- 
ticulars. The assessments were right and upon 
the right lands; the descriptions were accu- 
rate so far as it was possible to make them. 

The description of lots in the town of Beau- 
fort was made upona plat the basis of which 
isa plat of 1799, found to be correct by an 
actual survey, and said plat of the commis- 
sioners was open for inspection at their office 
sixty days before sale and ever after. The 
descriptions were technically accurate in them- 
selves, but in some instances not the same as 
have been found subsequently in some deeds 
as to form; some of them, though in a town, 
are described with metes and bounds. On the 
old assessment-rolls before the war they were 
only designated as ‘town lots,” with the name 
of owners attached. 

The act of 1862 required a “ description” to 
be inserted in notices of salesof lands for taxes. 
it does not specify what kind of a description. 
The description in the town of Beaufort were 
made by lettersand numbers thus: block A, No. 
i, 2, &e.; block B, No. 1,2, &e. It was utterly 
impossible for the commissionersto make them 
in any other way. Uhat was the only descrip- 
tion practicable, for they found nothing but this 
old plat of the town of 1799, which was the 
gencral piat of the town, but without specifi- 
caiion as to ownership or boundaries. The 
only practical way,therefore, in whicha descrip- 
tion could be made was to do precisely as is 
done with the public lands. They are laid off in 
lots, and where there are boundaries, as fences, 
&e., to assume that the lots so inclosed were 
entire. The description was as accurate as it 
wes possible under the law to make it, and 
fally complied, in my opinion, wich the pro- 
visions of the law. 

But inasmuuch as there has been a recent 
decision in the district court of the United 
States that the descriptions in the town of 
Beaufort were not sufficiently accurate to com- 
ply with the law, and inasmuch as that cirenm- 
stance renders a great deal of litigation prob- 
able with regard to these town lots in Beaufort, 
it is desirable thatthe descriptions which were 
made by the tax commissioners should be con- 
firmed. I have here the notices which were 
issued by the tax commissioners, the adver- 
tisements of the sales of lands for unpaid taxes, 
giving letters and numbers, and the names of 
the plantations, where they were known. 

The notices given of these sales were very 
full and complete, describing in the town of 
Beaufort the blocks and lots by letters and 
numbers, and affixing thereto the amount of 
the tax. In regard to the names of tracts not 
in the town of Beaufort, plantations, &c., the 
names by which they were known over the 
entire neighborhood are given in the notices 
that were posted and published according to 
the strict letter of the law, and they were sold 
exactly in accordance with the directions there 
laid down. As a matter of fact, no matter 
how these: descriptions of lots in the town of 
Beaufort had been made, it would have made 
no difference as to the redemption of the lands 
or the payment of the tax, for the whole pop- 
ulation of the town had removed beyond the 
line of Federal occupation, and were within 
the lines of the rebel army. They could not 
by any possibility see the notices which were 
posted, nor the advertisements which were 
published in the newspaper printed at Beau- 
fort, even if they had been described as the 
property of A Bor CD; so that in effect it 
would have made no difference how these were: 


described. But the descriptions were based 
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on this old plan, and as complete and definite | 


as it was possible to make them. 

The owners must be presumed to know the 
law, and that their lands and tenements were, 
under the law, liable to assessment. They 
must be presumed to know that every lot in 
the town of Beaufort was taxed, and that the 
only way to avoid loss of their particular lots 
was to pay the tax or comply with the law as 
to redemption. This higgling about the ‘de- 
scription’ is absolutely trifling, as every one 
of these parties knows that if his lot had been 
described by attaching to it his full name he 
would not have paid the tax nor redeemed the 
land after the sale. 

The law omitted especially to say an ‘“accu- 
rate description,” or a ‘‘ description by metes 
and bounds,” or a ‘description by name,” 
but only said “a description.” The tax com- 
missioners complied as completely as in the 
nature of the case it was possible to comply. 


Nobody could have made a better description, | 
unless he had been within the rebel lines, and | 


had had: access to rebel archives. Yet, Mr. 
President, we have had a recent decision of 
the district court of South Carolina that this 
description in one case was imperfect; and Con- 
gress is now asked to confirm the description 
which was made by these tax commissioners. 

There are some other of the proceedings 
which it is desirable to confirm, bat they are 
not proceedings which were in violation of the 
law atall. They are only proceedings where 
there have been doubts expressed. For in- 
stance, under section eleven of the act of June 
7, 1862, it is provided that instead of leasing 
the lands to the United States at the direct 
tax sales the commissioners may seil them, 
under the direction of the President, in parcels 
not to exceed three hundred and twenty acres, 
to loyal citizens, for cash, or to soldiers and 
sailors in the Army and Navy of the United 
States for one fourth cash and the remainder 
in three years thereafter. The President of 
the United States did so direct the commis- 
sioners to sell; but the act not specifying what 
should be done with the land not fully paid for 
at the end of three years by these sailors and 
soldiers, the President directed the commis- 
sioners to resell. 
direction was doubted by Secretary McCul- 
loch, and it is now desired to confirm the in- 
structions of the President of the United States 
in that particular, and to confirm the proceed- 
ings of the commissioners under those instrue- 
tions. Copies of those instructions have been 
printed, and I have in my possession some of 
them. Executive document No. 146, Fortieth 
Congress, second session, contains a copy of 
the instructions of the President in that regard. 

The act of February 6, 1868, provided that 
the President should cause part of the lands 
on which the direct tax had not been paid to 
be set apart for military, naval, educational, 
and charitable purposes, &c., and bid in for the 
United States; but the act did not provide what 
should be done with the lands thus bid in. The 
President instructed the commissioners to rent 
the lands bid in for educational purposes, and 
use the rents for the support of schools. The 
tax commissioners did this, and expended the 
rents for the support of schools to the extent 
of about twenty-four thousand dollars. After 
this had been done the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury doubted the legality of that instruction of 
the President, and it is desired that that in- 
struction of the President of the United States, 
and the action of the commissioners under it, 
shall be confirmed. Itis believed that these 
instructions of President Lincola were strictly 
in accord with the spirit of the law; certainly 
were no violation of it; and yet, inasmuch as 
some have doubted in this regard, it is emi- 
nently desirable and entirely competent for 


Congress to settle the question by formally i 


confirming them. 


The legality of this last | 


| 


} 


} call the attention of the Senate, 


There is one other point to which I wish to 
In the case 
of the lands bought by the tax commissioners 
for the Government of the United States of 
course the record of the proceedings is the 
real title to theland. The mere fact that they 
were bought in by the tax commissioners, and 
that they made a record of the fact, is enough 
to establish the title in the United States, if 
they were legitimately and regularly sold. 
‘Two of the commissioners thought it best to 
issue certificates of sale to the United States, 
inasmuch as the law under which the sales 
were made declared and provided that pur- 
chasers should be entitled to such certificates. 
The third commissioner thought no such cer- 
tificate necessary, inasmuch as the records of 
the commission, always iu possession of the 
Government, were in themselves complete evi- 
dence of the existence of the titlein the United 
States. He therefore declined to sign the cer- 
tificates in these cases, 

What is the result? When the Government 
subsequently sold some of these lands to third 
parties, and they attempt to produce this cer- 
tificate of sale, signed by two of the commis- 
sioners, in the courts as evidence of their title, 
it is set aside as insufficient, because it was 
said the three commissioners ought to have 


| signed; and that at the time the law was 
| passed there was no provision that the acts 


of a majority of the board should be consid- 
ered as the acts of the board. Therefore the 
absence of this name from the certificate tends 
to throw discredit upon it as an evidence of 
title, and the party buying from the Govern- 
ment, and whose title is litigated, is obliged 
to bring into court the original voluminous 
records of the tax commission, or have exten- 
sive abstracts and extracts made. Indeed, in 
one case the Government, in defense of its own 
title, was put to the expense of copying abstracts 
of these records to the amount of $1,800, be- 


cause the court declined to receive the certifi- | 


cate signed by two of the commissioners. 

Ata later period—I do not remember the 
exact date—the Government made the acts of 
either two of this board of commissioners 
equivalent to the acts of the whole; but these 
certificates of sale referred to were issued 
before that time. Now, it is desired to enact 
that the act lawfully performed by any two of 
these commissioners, a certificate of sale signed 
by any two of these commissioners, being a 
majority of the board, shall be as valid as if 
signed by the three. Itis merely enabling a 
party to put in evidence ina court of justice 
the certificate of sale as evidence of his title, 
instead of subjecting him to the expense of 
producing in court the records of the tax com- 
missioners, or of having copies made at great 
expense and inconvenience. 

Mr. President, constant litigation is going on 
in the State of South Carolina in reference to 
the titles to these lands. ‘There are over twenty- 
three hundred, I think now about three thou- 
sand colored men who have bought lands of 
the Government, believing that the Govern- 
ment was going to deal with them in good faith 
and insure to them a title; and yet we are by 
our delay here allowing parties to bring suits 
against those poor men with the purpose of 
ejecting them from the land which they have 
not only cultivated as slaves for generations, 
but which they have cultivated as freemen for 
the last seven years under the guarantee of a 
title from the United States. It is now by the 
delay and neglect of the Government that they 
are subjected to these suits and compelied to 
pay the expense of this litigation from their 
hard earnings. 

Now, I ask the Congress of the United States 
to put this thing right, and to make good the 
faith of the Government to the occupants of 
these small farms. Besides the colored pop- 
ulation, early or quite three thousand who 


have thus become landholders, there are those 
who have emigrated from the North to that 
State, and have settled there, and bought prop- 
erty in the town and country on the same faith 
of the United States, and yet they are also 
subjected to this constant litigation. 

Pass this bill, and it settles every point which 
has been disputed. except the one which will 
be raised by my Democratic friends, namely, 
the constitutionality of the law of 1862. Ags 
to the constitutionality of the law of 1862 I 
do not desire to say one word. Iam no lawyer; 
but good lawyers drew that act; good lawyers 
bave rendered decisions upon it; the judges 
of the courts have yet picked no flaw in that 
law which will affect the titles which have been 
given in the State of South Carolina, except 
such a trifle as this one of the “ descriptions.” 
It is said, or has been said, that the President 
exercised powers not specifically delegated in 
the act. And yet ifany one reads the actand 
then reads the instractions of the President 
I think, if he is not looking with microscopic 
eye for some violations of it, he certainly will 
notsee any. “Theinstructions seem to be drawn 
completely in the spirit of the act and hon- 
estly to carry out its purposes. 

There are, as I was going to say, besides 
these colored men a large population from the 
North who have moved in there. They are 
the life of that community. The old residents 
desirea settlement o! this question just as much 
as the colored men and the new residents. Ft 
is a mistake to suppose that my Democratic 
friends are doing a favor to the old residents 
on the sea island plantations by resisting the 
passage of this bill. Some of the most respon- 
sible and respectable men who once owned 
those lands say, ‘‘ Let this thing be settled ; 
quiet these titles; let these men remain on the 
soil; it has ceased to be valuable tous.’ And, 
as I have remarked before, most of the owners 
of the sea islands own land on the mainland 
now, more than they know what to do with, 
and would be glad to part with them even at 
the prices fixed in this bill. 

I will not trespass on the Senate longer, as 
I have already used allthe time allotted to me, 
though I have not said more than half I wish 
to say, and have been interrupted so frequently 
that I fear my remarks will be somewhat dis- 
connected. { wish to impress upon the Senate 
that this is a practical question, in which the 
pecuniary interests of the United States are 
concerned, inasmuch as the loss to the Gov- 
ernment in the last year and a half is not less 
than $100,000 from neglect to provide for this 
sale; the property of the Government is going 
to decay, fast depreciating in value; and the 
loss to that community in chilling all enter- 
prise, hindering and preventing improvements 
because of the uncertainty of titles, is very much 
larger. 

1 wish, Mr. President, to state the amount 
of money which has been paid intothe United 
States Treasury by the direct tax commis- 
sioners for South Carolina; and having done 
that I will take my seat. 1 hope, however, to 
be able to have an early opportunity, and before 
this session is over, to get this subject before 
the Senate and have it decided. The lands 
cannot be sold profitably except when the 
colored nen of the vicinity have money. They 
do not have money except just after the crops 
come off, say in December aud January. If 
we do not pass this bill this session the 
will have to go over to a year from next 
cember, for we shall not be here in time in 
December next to pass it and have it put in 
operation next winter. Consequently the Gov- 
ernment will be at the expense of carrying on 
this tax commission for another year, and 
will suffer the loss of property which will come 
from the dilapidation and destruction of buiid- 
ings which belong to the Government, and from 
other causes entirely beyond the control of the 
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tax commissioners. Besides which all the 
evilsof uncertain titles to the homes of a whole 
people, some six or seven thousand in number, 
will be continued for two years more. 

The receipts of the direct tax. commission 
for South Carolina are nearly as follows: 
Direct taxes collected, about. aps cad 00 


Interest, abouts cssceees 000 00 
From tax sales, about 28,000 00 
Rents under act of 1862... 21,899 70 
Sales, under eleventh section of suid act: 
To loyal citizens. esseere esse ees saisecuerseiess 41,768 00 
To soldiers and sailors, one quarter ad- l; 
VANCE sessanasetoreoroseosssesteceonveserrsrsesresenerese T2836 75 
Tosoldiers andsailors, three fourths pay - 
ments ww» 86,361 50 
Interest, less special rents.. 476 63 
Sales of school farms, under act of 1866..... 56,216 88 
Special rents,under instruction of Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue «17,987 80 
School-farm rents, about. 27,000 00 
Redemptions, about 1,090 00 
Total, aborts... ceccceecssesseeceseecsseee se 8507,047 26 


The principal expenses have been as follows: 


Surveys. $51,800 57 
Clerk h . 15,817 79 
Eohoola 2 
xpens 
Hehe ee oe eae BOG 


$72,565 56 

Tt will be seen that over half a million of 
money has been placed in the Treasury. 

They have done their duty honestly, earn- 
estly, conscientiously. Idesire this act passed 
so that they may close up the work they have 
begun, because they are men who know the 
interests of the people there, of all classes, and 
to whom this task may be assigned without any 
fear of its being ill done. If no step should 
be taken by Congress to close this work these 
commissioners will resign; they cannot stay 
there in good conscience longer drawing sala- 
ries when nothing is done unless the Govern- 
ment takes some means of helping the popula- 
tion out of the difficulties they now labor under. 
They have done a good work thus far. They 
should be enabled to complete it. 


Alaska Seal Fisheries. 


SPECIE OF HON, A. A. SARGENT, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
[x rue Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 2, 1870, 
On the bill CIT. R, No. 1884) to prevent. the exterm- 
ination of fur-bearing animals in Alaska, and to 


regulate the fur-seal trade at the islands of St. 
Paul end St. George, in the territory of Alaska. 


Mr. SARGENT. What shall be done with 
the seals is one of the most perplexing ques- 
tions that has been presented to me during 
this Congress. It is one of the legacies given 
tous with Alaska, given to us by a purchase 
that never should have been made. But we 
have the land of ice, and these fog islands, 
with their periodic inhabitants of seals; and 
what shall we do with them? The problem to 
be solved is to carry on the seal fisheries, and 
yet to save the seals from destraction or being 
driven away; and with this to geta revenue 
for the Government greater than the expenses. 
If the seals were not shy, and if there were no 
other places out of our jurisdiction where they 
would inevitably resort, there would be little 
difficulty in the matter. We could throw open 
the seal fisheries to competition and dispense 
with the precautions now necessary. ‘The Sec- 

fretary of the Treasury in a report dated Feb- 
ruary 9, 1870, testified to the danger there is 
of dispersing the seals and destroying the trade 
entirely. He said: 

“The reports made by the several agents of the 
Treasury Department and all writers upon the sub- 
ject concur in the opinion that great care is neces- 


sary for tho preservation of the seal fisheries upon 
the islands of St. Paul and St. George, which aro 


now the only important resorts for the far-seal in 
the known world. 

“If the animals are protected it is probable that 
about one hundred thousand skins may be taken 
each year, without diminishing the supply. 

“ Itisalso agreed that the animals would be exterm- 
inated or driven away if the business of capturing 
them or even the trade in their skins at the islands 
were left open to free competition, and thatsuch a 
course would be destructive, not only to the business, 
but criminally injurious to the natives, who have a 
right to the benefits of their fisheries, at least to the 
extent necessary to their own support.” 

The experience of the Russian Company, by 
whom these fisheries were fostered and pro- 
moted before our Government acquired the 
islands, has demonstrated that if by injudicious 
management the seals are driven from St. Paul 
and St. George they will resort to foreign isl- 
ands now under the jurisdiction of Russia, 
and this great interest and the revenue pro- 
vided for and secured by the bill under con- 
sideration will be lost to us. 

Can this interest be preserved without mo- 
nopoly? When this matter was up at the close 
of the short session I insisted on time for con- 
sideration and examination, and that I might 
hear from my constituents, who are vitally 
interested. J wished to know whether it was 
possible to save the seals and still avoid a 
monopoly. Time was given, and meanwhile 
three plans have been developed for the treat- 
ment of the question. Unfortunately, each 
involves a monopoly, because it seems to be 
conceded that without it the seals cannot be 
preserved. These plans are: 

Hirst, That ofmy friend from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Dawus,] which is embodied in the bill 
that Lholdin my hand. By this bill during 
the summer months, or the only months of the 
year during which those icy regions are access- 
ible or the seals would be found in these haunts, 
no one is permitted to carry on the business of 
sealing except on permits to be issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, All the rest of the 
world are to be excluded. A few, favored of the 
Secretary, are to enjoy the benefits and emol- 
uments of the trade. This is the most odious 
monopoly of all, forit is founded on favoritism. 
I do not believe the Secretary desires any such 


power. No man could exercise it and be above 
suspicion. If he does desire it he should not 
have it. But the whole revenue provided for 


by the gentleman’s bill is but $200,000, out of 
which are to be maintained a naval, a military, 
and a civil establishment, which all are neces- 
sary under the bill, and provided for in it. 
The Secretary's favorites will be well protected 
in their privileges. But the punishment pro- 
vided for their offenses is veryslight, only $500 
forany violation of the law. They may eut the 
throat of every seal on the islands, and carry the 
skins to any other port than San Francisco, 
where the tax is to be collected, yet no higher 
penalty than $500 can be enforced. There is no 
forfeiture of the vessel, even if it boldly enters 
San Francisco after discharging cargo at the 
Sandwich Islands. There are no bonds to be 
forfeited, no lease to lose, no deposit of Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

If a bill had been intentionally drawn to 
facilitate frauds it could not have been more 
skillfully worded. I know that was not the 
intention of my friend; but the mistakes in the 
billare the faults of inexperience in the subject, 
In some superficial particulars the bill resem- 
bles one that l introduced myself; but it has 
been so altered as tobe unrecognizable except 
after careful inspection. The bill is further 
impracticable in that it requires that a harbor 
be designated at the islands at which vessels 
shall resort to procure cargoes of skins. It is 
known to those familiar with the islands that 
nature has made this feature of the bill impos- 
sible of execution. There is no harbor to which 
vessels could resort at either island, Butthere 
would need to be at both, as the islands are a 
great distance apart, and are enveloped in fogs ; 
and if the natives were allowed to take the skins 


from one island to the other they could take 
them to the mainland and defraud the revenue 
entirely. There are many other objections to 
this bill which I will not take time to enumer- 
ate. Suffice it to say the billisimpractical, and 
contemplates the most odious monopoly of any 
scheme that has been proposed. 

Second is the bill of my friend from Wis- 
consin. I think he has abandoned that, as he 
proposes some amendments to the committee 
bill. But as it may be offered yet, and as it 
is understood to be the idea of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and is in fatto pretty close 
embodiment of the ideas given in his recent 
response to the House resolution, it deserves 
notice. It contemplates nothing less than the 
Government going into the seal business. Why 
not go into the ice tradealso? Itis utterly incon- 
sistent with the duties of Government to attempt 
to carry on sucha trade. The corruption of 
the officials engaged in it in a year or two would 
exceed in stench that arising from the islands 
during the ‘‘hauling’’ season. Instead of a 
profit, here is proposed an expense. Fifty 
thousand dollars are to be appropriated to hegin 
with. It will cost from three to four hundred 
thousand dollars to run the machine. There 
is to be a standing army on each island, and a 
naval vessel into the bargain. In its anxiety 
to avoid a monopoly the Government is to take 
the monopoly of the trade itself! A leading 
commercial paper of San Francisco, where 
great interest is felt in this subject—lI refer to 
the Alta Californian—in a recent article thus 
treats this question of the Government engaging 
in seal fishing, and huckstering the prodacts 
about the world: 


“Secretary BOUTWRELL’S WILD Scureme yor 
ALASKA. — lhe telegraph informed us a few days 
since that the Secretary of the Treasury had sent to 
Congress a report on the seal fisheries of Alaska, in 
which he recommended that the business of catching 
and skinning the tur-seals of the Aleutian Islands be 
carried on by the Government under the supervision 
of the Treasury Department. We characterized this 
schome at the time as ono of the wildest possible, 
and an examination of the report in detail, which 
has lately come to hand, confirms us in the concla- 
sion. Without any exception the press, so far ag it 
has commented upon the extraordinary recommend- 
ation of the Sceretary, has unanimously condemned 
his scheme, and has ridieuled tho idea that this or 
any other Government can afford to engage in com- 
mercial or industrial enterprises, Some of the Op- 
position journals aro, of course, swift to discern in 
the plan of the Sceretary a mere scheme for the ben- 
efit of ‘ the Massachusetts Treasury thieves,’ wbo- 
ever they may be, and charge that the favorites who 
are to run the Governmentseal rookeries are already 
picked out. 

“* But we would prefer to beliove that Mr. Boutwell 
has honestly made the suggestion that the seal fish- 
cries be thus disposed of, and that ho really bus been 
led to believe that the Government can make more 
money out of the much-diseussed Alaska, purchase 
than by leasing two islands to private parties, Still 
the hint contained in the broad insinuation of news- 
papers unfriendly to the Secretary of the Treasury is 
not without some foundationin probability. Unfor- 
tunately, Treasury agents, whether they come from 
Massachusetts or New York, do notsustain any better 
reputation for honesty than any other class of men: 
and if they will steal (as they do) in populous cities, 
where the watchful eyes of enemies and critics are on 
them, what will they do when turned loose on the dis- 
tant shores of Alaska, with the golden opportunity be- 
fore them ofcolluding withthe New England whalers, 
and shipping off to other and distant points a lion’s 
share of the precious skins which they have taken 
from Uncle Sam’s fur-seals at the exponse of the 
aforesaid Uncle Sam? No, the friends of Secretary 
Boutwell may be as pureas Kodiak ice and chaste as 
Alaskan snows, but they could not escape unscathed 
from the temptation to compensate their exile to the 
Aleutian Islands when they had so good a chance to 

o it. 

“But the ridiculousness of tho proposition almost 
prevents one from taking so serious a view of it as 
we have heredone. Could anything more absurd 
imagined than the Government of the United States 
going into the business of killing and skinning seals, 
because, forsooth, a lease of the islands to a company 
would create a monopoly? The Secretary thinks 
that such a monopoly would be contrary to the ideas 
of this people; but if he does not find the ideas of 
the people are very much against the Government’s 
going into thescal-skinning business on its own hook, 
it will be because ne does not read the newspapers. 
The astute Secretary seems tothink thatinany event 
it will be necessary to keep up a military and naval 
force about the islande, as though an incorporated 
company could not hold possession of the islands and 
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keep off intruders, if they had a lease from the Goy- 
ernment and authority to maintain themselves in 
possession. A company that could not do that would 
deserve to be driven off by the first band of squatters 
that camealong. ButtheSecretary wantsto employ 
the Army and Navy, anyhow. ‘There has always 
been something in the Way of judiciously and eco- 
nomically employing the Navy in times of peace, and 
we are persuaded that the Secretary has hit on the į 
true solution of the difficulty. | 

“Now, the Brooklyn, the Pensacola, the Monad- 
nock, and other craft whose names are suggestive at 
once of former glorious achievements and present 
costly inactivity, will be ordered up to the hyper- 
porean.regions of the north as a sealing fleet. The 
monitors could be made into whaling rams, by way 
of variety; try-pots could be rigged in the turrets, | 
and great havoc madein the trade of the slow-going 
wooden vessels which are now enjoying the whaling 
fishery trade monopoly which Secretary Boutwell’s 
soul abhors. ‘Then we should see Admiral Farragut’s 
old fiag-ship coming into San Francisco harbor with 
her weather-beaten sides garnished with seal pelts, | 
and where once floated the flag so dreaded by her 
foes, would dangle a codfish tail, signal that she had 
“a full” ‘The ordinary boatswain’s calls which ere 
while piped away all hands to repel boarders, or to 
make desperate sortie against an adversary, would 
be exchanged for ‘All hands to skin seals’ or ‘ First 
cutter to repel the Koloshians,’ for, be it known, 
the Koloshians are the native rascals who would 
persist in stealing fur-seal skins unless the Army 
and Navy should maintain the vigilant police system 
recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

* But itis not worth while to seriously consider this 
proposition. The Secretary says that various prop- 
ositions have been made to lease the islands fora 
Jong period at a rental varying from two handred to 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annun. 
Congress, fortunately, has the conclusion of the 
whole matter in its own hands, and it is not possible 
that Congress would lend its indorsement to a wild 
scheme to farm out the seal fisheries to the Treasury 
Department at the public expense. IftheSecretary 
can make no better recommendation than this, so 
sure, if carried out, to bring the Government into 
debt, the seal islands may as well be abandoned to a 
general and 


indiscriminate raid; and the sooner the 
scared seals shall leave for parts unknown the better 
for all concerned.” 

The gentleman’s amendment shortening the 
time to ten years from twenty is a move in the 
wrong direction, in my judgment. The time 
had better be extended rather than curtailed, 
for the only danger of extermination of the 
seals is at the end of the lease. 

Third. The ouly other plan is that of the 
committee. It has the feature of a monopoly, 
which I would be glad to avoid if-I saw any 
possible way. But.that not being possible by 
the agreement of all parties, the security of the 
trade, of the seals, the Government, and the 
natives is greater under this bill than under any 
yet proposed. The bill levies a tax of $200,000 
and a rent of $50,000 per year. To secure this 
a bond in the sum of $500,000, the securities 
of which to be satisfactory to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, is required, and also a deposit 
of $50,000 in United States bonds. In case of 
a violation of the lease the lessees are to for- 
feit it, all their vessels and property engaged 
in the trade, the bond, and the deposit. Cer- 
tainly this looks like some protection to the 
Government. Under this bill no military or 
naval force is necessary. The iuterest of the 
lessees will lead them to protect the seals. By 
killing them off they could not get more than 
three hundred thousand seals in one year. By 
taking care of them they can obtain one hun- 
dred thousand for twenty years. In the first 
place, they would kill the goose that lays their 
eggs, would glut the market, forfeit their prop- 
erty, &e. 

Tam clearly of the opinion that of the rival 
schemes this is the best, and that some legis- 
lation is necessary. Throw open the business 
of seal-killing to competition and the seals will 
disappear in six months never to return, Last | 
year I asked time to consult my constituents 
on this matter, and you gave it. There have 
been conflicting opinions on this subject, and 
some difference of opinion by the press. But 
those who opposed leasing at first have not men- 
tioned the matter for months, while those who 
favor it have often recently insisted on the 
propriety of this method. I will read the last 
direct expression of opinion on the subject 
from San Francisco which I have received, 


premising that the signers are leading busi- 
ness men, and with its reading will close my 
remarks: 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Represent- ; 


atives of the United States of America: 


Whereas a certain petition having been forwarded | 
to your honorable body on the l6th of March, 1870, | 


asking such legislation in reference to the fur-seal 
fisheries of St, Paul and St. George Islands, Alaska, 
territory, as will permit general competition and par- 
ticipation on the part of our merchantsand shippers, 
we, the undersigned, beg leave to represent to your 
honorable body that, upon a careful examination of 
the subject, we feel convinced that a multiplicity of 
the traders would not only result in the demoraliza- 
tion of the natives but also in the entire extermina- 
tion of these valuable animals in a very short time; 
hence justice to thenative inhabitants of theseremote 
islands, whose only means of support depends upon 
such legislation as will perpetuate the fisheries, as 
well as the commercial interest of this coast, induces 
us to ask of your honorable body to lease’these isl- 
ands to some responsible company for a term of 
years, believing that by doing so the interest of the 
Government as well as the interest of the natives and 
the futuro preservation of these valuable fisheries 
would be equally protected. 

Fromour personal knowledge of the different mom- 
bers comprising the Alaska Commercial Company, 
not only in regard to their financial responsibility, 
but also in view of their commercial standing in this 
community, and for fair and just dealings with the 
natives of said territory, as well as their thorough 
knowledge of the sealing business, we have no hes- 
itancy in recommending said company to the favor- 
able consideration of Congress. ‘ 

Some of the undersigned have heen told that their 
names were attached to the petition above referred 
to. If that is true, they now wish explicitly to de- 
clare that they signed it either without a sufficient 
knowledge of its object or under a total misappre- 
hension of its contents. 

San Francisco, May 27, 1870, 

Murphy, Grant & Co., S. Ileydenfelt, 
John Sime & Co., Sharp & Lloyd, 
B. Davidson & Co., Fleeshman, Seibelt & Co., 


J. M. Hopkins, President Bandman, Nelson & Co., 


Cal. Ins. Co., Edwin H. Parker, 
Z. Crowell, Secretary Cal. S. B. Boswell, 
Ins. Co., A. Hallat & Co., 
George Howes & Co., D. L. Beck, 
P. Sather, B. B. Gore, 


Stevens, Baker & Co., 
Hemenway & Merrill, 
Deeth, Starr & Campbell, 
Chas. Meinecke, 

Chas. DeRo, 

Thos. Sunderland, 

W. E. Judd, 

Edwin J. Crane, 

J. Pruyn, 

Wm. Fulton, jr.. 

F. J. King, 

Shed & Farran, 

E. Ayers, 

Henry Hugg, 

Hecht Bros. & Co., 
Buckingham & Hecht, 


Chas. E. McLane, 

Daniel Meyer, 

Nicholas Luning, 

J. B. Scotchler, President 
Merch. M. Ins. Co., 

W. F. Babcock, 

Lazard Frerés, 

Falknor, Bell & Co., 

Alsop & Co., 

J. Seligman & Co., 

Milton S. Latham, 

Chas. N. Felton, 

Brittan, Holbrook & Co., 

Wm. M. Lent, 

Eggers & Co., 

Krauser & Euler, 


Tooker & Co.. Godfrey Fisher, 
Treadwell & Co., Loupe & Haas, 
Donahoe, Kelley & Co., Walter Brothers, 


Sherwood & Freeborn, 
McDonald & Whitney, 
I. F. Williams, 

Castle Brothers, 
Goldstein, Seller & Co., 
Greenbaum Brothers, 
Triest & Friedlander, 
Colman Brothers, 
Adelsdorfer Brothers, 
Ifelbing & Straus, 

R. C. Kirby & Co., 

A. Hemme, 3 

C. W. Fox, 

A. G. Kinsey, 

E. E. Eyre, per Baker, 
Henry Cutcher & Brother 
Edward Barron, 

E. Cahill & Co., 

A. H. Lissak & Co.. 

J. H. Jones & Co., 

T. E. Cronise, 

Glazier & Seligsberg, 
Ryan & Waterman, 

A, Pfister & Co., 
Kinney Brothers, 
Hammer & Keber, 
J.D. Farwell & Co., 
Wormser Brothers, 
Geo. F. Bragg & Co. 


Delos Lake, 

Auger,Christiansen&Co., 

B. Rottenhill, Occidental 
Ins. Co., 

Wm. Meyer & Co., 

I. Friedlander, 

Main & Winchester, 

B. F. Hastings, 

Wiliams, Blanchard & 
Co., 

Thos. H. Selby & Co., 

Parrott & Co., 

A. Hayward, 

A. K. P. Harmon, 

Melburg & Straus, 

Kline & Co., 

Bachman Brothers, 

D. N. & E. Walters & Co., 

Levi Straus & Co., 

R. H. MeDonald & Co., 

R. A. Swain & Co., 

Uhifelder, Cahn & Co., 

A. B. Ecfelt & Co., 

Ehurnaner & Zinn, 

McLenuan, Wheeler & 
Grisar, 

B. Getteson, 

L. E. Week & Co., 

Tyler Curtis, 

H. M. Newhall & Co. 


Imports. 


REMARKS OF HON. ERASTUS WELLS, 
OF MISSOURI, 


In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 28, 1870, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 1538) to regulate appraise- 
ment and inspection of importsin certain cases, and 
for other purposes— 

Mr. WELLS. Mr. Speaker, the subject 
under consideration is one of such interest to 
the city which I have the honor to represent 
in part upon this floor, and is so intimately 
connected with the material prosperity of the 
people of the West, that I may be pardoned for 
occupying the attention of the House for a few 
minutes. The bill, sir, as reported by the 
committee, contemplates only the placing of 
the merchants of St. Louis, of Chicago, of Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, and of other western cities, 
upon a more equal footing with the merchants 
of New York, of Philadelphia, of Charleston, 
of Savannah, and of other sea-board cities, in 
the purchase and receipt of merchandise and 
articles the product of or resulting from the 
mechanical skill of foreign countries and na- 
tions. 

I will state that this is not such a bill as I 
would like to have seen reported: by the com- 
mittee; but as it is an improvement on the 
present system, I am induced to give it my 
support, believing that at an early day it will 
be so amended as to more fully meet the de- 
mands of the inland commerce of the country. 
It does not contemplate the giving to the one 
any governmental aid in order to stimulate 
dormant enterprise, nor does it take from 
the other any inherent or guarantied privilege. 
It is not even obnoxious to the charge of 
increasing governmental expenditure in any 
unjust or unwarranted manner, or to any ma- 
terial extent. It does not even by indirection 
appropriate, nor can it in any event, except as 
resulting from largely increased receipts of 
revenue, lead in the future to any appropriation 
for internal improvements, and then only for 
such additional or larger custom-houses as may 
be necessary to transact a greatly increased 
business, and to this extent must fail to evoke 
the opposition of the most rigid economists. 
It suggests the creation of no new class of 
officers; and as the duties to be performed 
would else of necessity be discharged at the 
ports of entry, it will not materially increase 
the civil list, and cannot, therefore, prove 
objectionable to the opponents of class legis- 
lation. So far, sir, the objection against ex- 
tending full and equal privileges and facilities 
to interior commerce are not available as in 
opposition to a measure asked for, because it 
has heretofore been desired by a section con- 
taining now nearly one half, and in the near 
future to contain more than a mere majority 
of the population and wealth of the whole 


j| country. 


Iam aware that in thus stating that these 
objections are unavailing I have ignored the 
assertion made in the eastern press, that the 
bill will be inoperative because of the inability 
of the western merchant to compete with the 
eastern merchant in the purchase and handling 
of imported goods, an assertion based upon 
supposed facilities offered to or denied by geo- 
graphical position or proximity to or remote- 
ness from foreign markeis, that therefore im- 
ports at these interior cities will not increase, 
nor the amount of duties keep pace with the 
additional office expenditure necessitated to 


| transact even a small revenue supervision; and 


that, finally, and as resulting from this ina- 
bility to compete ina legitimate manner, the 
sole effect of this bill will be to afford dishon- 
est men an opportunity to smuggle goods by 
abstracting them while in transitu. 

This latter objection is so fully overthrown 
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by the bill itself, that I only point to the 
ample provisions for securing the safety by 
bond covering both the duties and the values 
of the goods thus to be transported, and to 
the fact that goods are now transported ina 
similar manner and under bonds after appraise- 
ment. To the argument based upon a sup- 
posed disability resulting from geographical 
position, it is not necessary to reply by counter- 
assertions or to obvious truisms; for a very 
brief trial of the law would convince the west- 
ern merchant of the propriety of its repeal, 
and enforce the illustration used that it is as 
much the province of the merchant of the sea- 
board cities to traflic with foreign countrics 
as for the western farmer to cultivate wheat; 
and that while the farmer could by great exer- 
tion stimulate a feeble growth of the cereal 
named on the sands of the sea-shore, the fact 
that it would not pay would restrain him from 
attempting such foolish competition. 

The assertion and the argument based upon 
it are more readily and completely met by a 
statement of the progress of the West in the 
matter of direct importation. 

Taking the statistics of St, Louis ag an 
example, it will appear that the amount of 
duties paid upon foreign goods imported direct 
to that point have increased so rapidly within 
the last ten years that they now exceed by 
more than a hundredfold the amount paid in 
1861. I will read, sir, the exact amount as 
reported officially by the surveyor of that port : 
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It will be observed, sir, by this report that 


in no instance has there been any retrogression 
of enterprise, that in no instance has any year 
been followed by a decrease in the next; but 
that, on the contrary, the amount has steadily 
progressed with the growth of the city named 
and the expansion of its commerce with the 
surrounding country, and that within the past 
year that increase has exceeded $300,000, or 
more than twenty per cent. of the gross amount 
of collections. Nor, sir, do these figures rep- 
resent the full amount of the present direct 
foreign trade of that city, restricted and well 
nigh prohibited as it has been by the annoy- 
ances and disadvantages of the present system 
of appraisement at the points beyond the per- 
sonal supervision of the western importer, as 
will appear by the statement that one of my 
constituents paid, in addition to large sums at 
home, nearly one hundred thousand dollars at 
sea-board cities as duties upon goods imported 
by himself; and his case is only a representa- 
tive, not an exceptional one. 

The following communication from the Com- 
missioner of Customs represents that five of 
the western ports named in the bill paid for 
duties on merchandise imported direct to said 


places in the year ending April 30, 1870, the | 
{ will read his com- ! 


sum of $8,188,316 14. 

munication : 
: TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

OPFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF Customs, 
June 2, 1870. 


Sir: In compliance with your request of the 3ist 
ultimo I herewith transmit an ‘abstract of custom 
dues” collected at the ports herein specified for one 
year, commencing May 1, 1860, and ending April 30, 

Ve 
$1,841,725 40 
481,285 62 
698,476 22 

108,388 42 
Ue ee 31440 48 
ally, i “my 
N. SARGENT, Commissioner. 
Hon. Erasrts WELLS, , 
dlousc of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

There is one other point of material weight 
deducible from the report of the customs offi- 
cer from which I have extracted the foregoing 
statement. Such are the disadvantages of the 
present system that only such goods as are by 
greater bulk, or weight, or minimum valuc least 
liable to damage by or loss from handling, and 
most easily appraised, are now shipped through 
from the sea-coast under bond. That this may 
be more clearly apparent, I willgive an analy- 
sis of the duties paid at St. Louis for the year 
ending December 81, 1869, as furnished from 
the oflicial sources, as follows : 


St. Louis... 
Cincinnati 
Chicago... 
Louisville 
Evansville 
Very respectfu 


Railroad iron. 
Pig iron... 
Manufactured iro 


CREBIE E 


n.. 


Tobih neinn enone 


sseceue $1,543,781 


In other words, eight articles of great bulk 
and weight, as compared with value, paid nine 
tenths of all the duties collected at that port— 
duties in themselves sufficient to warrant all 
the expenses contemplated by or in any man- 
ner growing out of the operation of this bill, 
so far as St, Louis is concerned. Add to these 
articles the more costly goods now imported by 
St. Louis merchants, such as dry goods, jew- 
elry, the more expensive groceries, and even 
teas, but the duties upon which are now paid 
at sea-board cities only because of the delays 
and losses arising from and under the present 
law, and the sum total of duties under a liberal 
law would be at once more than treble. 

It is not necessary, therefore, to conjecture 
or estimate with critical aceuracy the amount 
of transported goods purchased from importers 
in eastern cities and sold in the same market. 
Such an estimate would be appropriate only as 
predicating the future direct trade of the city 
with foreign countries, and would bear upon 


the question under consideration only as ex- 
hibiting how much the produce of the Missis- 
sippi valley now pays in useless expenditures 
beyond the onerous tariff duties imposed by 
law, expenditures entailed by a system framed 
when the country was in its infancy, when the 
great majority of the population was centered 
in a few sea-coast cities, and before steam and 
electricity, annihilating time and space, had 
placed interior, as well as sea-board cities, in 
close proximity to foreign markets. Ag I have 
said, sir, this question is of as great, I might 
say greater, moment to the people of the val- 
ley of the Mississippi as to the merchants and 
citizens of the cities named in this bill west of 
the Alleghanies. Without depriving the Gov- 
ernment of any revenue it reduces the taxes 
imposed upon production, and insomuch in- 
creases the material wealth of the nation; and 
itis not only as the Representative of a locality 
but as a citizen of the nation I ask the passage 
of this bill. 


Imports, 


REMARKS OF ION.G. A. FINKELNBURG, 
OF MISSOURI, 
Ix rou House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
H June 28, 1870, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 1588) to regulate appraise- 


ment and inspection of imports in certain cases, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. VINKELNBURG. Mr. Speaker, the 
object of the bill which I have just reported 
from the Committee on Commerce is to re- 
lieve some of the great importing cities of the 
interior, and particularly those of the West, 
from the expense, annoyance, and loss occa- 
sioned by the detention and appraisement of 
imported goods at sea-ports, and especially at 
the port of New York. 

The bill provides that, subject to certain 
regulations and safeguards, imported mer- 
chandise may pass in bond from shipboard to 
sealed cars and designated vessels, to be trans- 
ported into the interior under supervision of 
revenue Officers, and to be delivered at their 
final point of destination without detention at 
the port of arriva). Under the present anti- 
quated system the importing business is gradu- 
ally concentrating at New York city, until its 
custom-house has become so choked with busi- 
negs that it could nòt do justice to other cities 
if it would. The disadvantages under which 
merchants in other cities labor are so great 
that they prefer to pay tribute to New York, 
to the detriment of inland trade and to the 
injury of the great body of consumers sup- 
phed by such business centers as St. Louis, 
Chicago, and Cincinnati. Under the present 
system our imported goods are stopped in New 
York, carted to a warehouse, opened and han- 
dled, thrown into disorder and confusion, and, 
as the testimony before our committee showed, 
often repacked in so careless a manner as to 
render them worthless. But worse than all, 
they are detained so long that the time for 
their sale frequently passes away before we 
can get them. We have to fee agents, submit 
to petty extortions, and all manner of annoy- 
ances, 

This bill will relieve us of all this trouble. 
The system proposed is by no means a new 
thing. {t not only. exists in all civilized coun- 
tries outside of the United States, but it actu- 
ally exists in this country at the present time, 
for the benefit of our foreign neighbors. By 
the act of July 28, 1866, we allow Canadians, 
Mexicans, and even the distant Red river 
people, to import goods through our sea-ports, 
across our country to their own, under bond, 
without appraisement, payment of duties, or 
| detention at the port of arrival. 
| Under this law millions of dollars in mer- 
i chandise pass through our country annually, 
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and the system has worked well. Now weask 
that the benefits which you have thus extended to 
our foreign neighbors may also be extended to 
our own people.. The business of the country 
demands it. The bill which I have reported is 
very carefully guarded against fraud, several 
paragraphs having been inserted for that pur- 
pose by the Treasury Department. These pro- 
visions indeed are so stringent-thatsome.of the 
friends of the bill thought they would seriously 
impede the free operation of the system; but 
we are willing to try it under this bill, trusting 
to the justice of a future Congress to remedy 
any defects which may be developed after it 
has been practically tested. 


Switzlor ys. Byer. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. F. SWITZLER, 
OF MISSOURI, 
Ix rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 7, 1870. 
The House having under consideration the con- 


tested-election case of Switzler vs. Dyer, from the 
ninth congressional district of Missouri— 


Mr, SWITZLER (the contestant) said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It cannot, I think, be ques- 
tioned that mine has been in some respects a 
remarkable congressional experience. Twice 
elected to two successive Congresses, from the 
same district, by about a thousand majority ; 
twice defrauded out of my commission by an 
unscrupulous partisan official in my own State; 
twice resisting the outrage by contesting the 
election ; twice carrying a majority of standing 
committees of this House politically opposed 
to me, and my right toa seat here twice in- 
dorsed by reports prepared by distinguished 
members of the dominant majority in Con- 
gress, Lam yet unadmitted; and am here to- 
day, indomitable in purpose and unawed by 
power, to vindicate the right of the people to 
be represented by the man of their choice. 

AN APPEAL. 

Pray, sir, tell me—I appeal to the Radical 
members of Congress from my own State, who 
would hound on the majority in this House 
to that insolence of power which always pre- 
cedes the dissolution or overthrow of partics— 
I appeal to the dominant power temporarily 
enthroned in this Hall to inform the country, 
by resolution or otherwise, how many times 
I must be elected to Congress, and by what 
majorities; and how many of their Committees 
of Elections I must have to reportin my favor 
and against my opponents before my right to 
a seat here is recognized by them.. ` 

Could I know this, could the people of my 
district know it, I would return to them, and 
in all candor submit the question whether, in 
the fuce of merciless proscriptions for opin- 
ion’s sake and oft-repeated outrages against 
their rights and mine, it were either possible 
or proper to fill the complement, 

Sir, the people of my district, no less than 
myself, believe in “ the final perseverance of the 
saints;’’ and, if they willed it, could perhaps 
comply with your ‘fundamental condition”’ 
of being allowed to elect their own Represent- 
ative; and being allowed to elect him and have 
him serve, might save our very conscientious 
secretary of State, well known in Missouri as 
“the lightuing accountant,” much trouble and 
deserved denunciation. 

THR PEOPLE COULD COMPLY, 

They could comply if they willed it; for, 
sir, manipulate and manage the registration 
machinery in my district as Radical. candi- 
dates for Congress and other offices may, and 
invoke, however earnestly, the aid of the fif- 
teenth amendment, no candidate of the Radical 
party in that district can be elected or has been 
elected to Congress without the fraudulent vote 
of Rodman county, for no Radical in it can 
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honestly obtain a majority of either the white 
or the colored electors. 

Record it, then, sir, as a fixed fact, a fact 
of which Tam. as well persuaded as of any 
within the control of human agencies, that at 
the next election in the ninth Missouri district, 
the acknowledged infamies of registration and 
the fifteenth amendment to the contrary not- 
withstanding, myself or some other Demo- 
crat will be returned to the Forty-Second Con- 
gress, especially if the sitting member be the 
opposing candidate, , 

A HIGH SENSE OF DUTY. 

Sir, in the contests I have waged here ahigh 
sense of public duty has impelled me; for 
certainly no considerations of a personal char- 
acter could have induced the labor I have per- 
formed and the sacrifices I have made in pros- 
ecuting against formidable odds two contests 
for a seat in this Hall. 

The people of my district elected me, and I 
conceived it my duty to leave no honest effort 
unemployed to redress the wrongs they suf- 
fered in having thrust upon them by usurpa- 
tion and fraud Representatives.whom they had 
repudiated at the polls. They had threaded 
the labyrinths of an infamous registration, and 
for the sake of their country had submitted to 
vile and atrocious expurgatory oaths in order 
to register and vote. 

A large majority of them voted for me. 
What less ought I to have done than resist, 
pursuant to the laws of the land, outrages so 
flagrant and inexcusable? What more could 
I have done; what effort have I left unem- 
ployed, or sacrifice of time and money, to right 
the wrongs of those who in two successive can- 
vasses elected me to the Congress of the United 
States? 

Taught, sir, in early youth to revere the 
great principles of representative government, 
Í deify in mature manhood the noble concep- 
tion of our fathers that toleration of political 
differences, the purity of the ballot-box, and 
the freedom of elections are the palladiums 
of public liberty. ‘These, sir, have been ruth- 
lessly stricken down in my person. To illus- 
trate my devotion to them, and my fidelity to 
the high trust confided by the people to my 
hands, I have arisen to ask the dominant ma- 
jority in this House, if strike they will, first to 
hear. 

A CLEAR CASE, 


It will not be questioned, I think, that some | 


opportunities have heen afforded me to become 
acquainted with the contested-election litera- 
ture of our day. Two large volumes of reports 
have been published by Congress, embracing 
and exhausting much ofthe learning of our own 
and other countries on this subject. [have read 
and studied these reports, and do not hesitate to 
announce the conviction that a clearer or more 
conclusive case than that which is now before 
this body never was submitted to Congress since 
the foundation of the Government. 

Viewed simply as a judicial question, and 
decided on its merits, divested, as allsuch issues 
should be, of the influences of mere party, and 
there would be but one opinion among intelli- 
gent men of all parties, namely, that the usurp- 
ing member here has in law and fact no case 
worthy of the name—has not a square inch of 
ground on which to stand. 

I know very well, sir, the misty arts of law- 
yers and political partisans can obscure the 
plainest truths and make the worse appear the 
better reason. I know that appeals to party 
and to prejudice, especially when made in skill- 
ful phrase and with thundering sound, after the 
manner of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Cessxa,] may mislead the judgment of 
some who are disposed to act fairly; neverthe- 
less, it does appear to me that no ingenuity 
can evade or sophistry obscure the clear, ex- 
haustive, and unanswerable argument of the 
chairman of the committee, [Mr. CHURCHILL. | 


Those who listened: to that argument, and 
to the several gentlemen who followed in the 
debate, must, it seems to me, concede. that it 
stands not only unanswered, but-that no seri- 
ous attempt has been made logically to reverse 
his conclusions. : l 

Sir, if the relations of the parties to this con- 
test were changed—if I were occupying a seat 
in this Hall which I had reached by the acknowl- 
edged usurpation of a State canvasser who 
was my political partisan, and the present con- 
testee had brought here the record against me 
which I have brought against him, how long 
do you suppose it would require one of your 
committees or this House to decide the con- 
test? 

WHAT IS THIS CASE? 

What is this contest? What, in brief and in 
all honestly, is this case? 

Ten counties compose the district; and there 
were two candidates for Congress, myself and 
the sitting member. We have an iron-clad 
oath for voters in Missouri, and a registry law 
which constitute a net-work of party despotism 
unknown in any other State or country on the 
face ofthe globe. This oath is expurgatory and 
inquisitorial, containing no less than eighty- 
odd negations and affirmations, It grew ont 
of the bitterness of the war; is an offshoot of 
hatred and revenge, and a disgrace to our civil- 
ization. 

Theoretically it was designed to disfranchise 
rebels. Practically it is used with our regis- 
tration machinery to disfranchise Democrats. 
It is the city of refuge of a party in my State 
who are afraid of a free ballot in the hands of 
white men. 

To carry out this law we have a superintend- 
ent of registration for each senatorial district, 
who is appointed by the Governor and con- 
firmed by the senate. This superintendent 
appoints three registrars of voters for each 
county, and these registrars appoint the judges 
of election and the voters themselves; for, 
sir, in Missouri under this law the voters are 
appointed rather than registered. 

This entire registration and clection machin- 
ery is in the hands of one party, and one party 
only. All the superintendents of registration 
are Radicals, selected with special reference 
to their willingness to proscribe political oppo- 
nents and thus secure a Radical victory at the 
polls. All the registrars of voters in my district 
were Radicals. There was not in the entire 
district an exception. 

Sir, I repeat the statement, and challenge 
the sitting member or any gentleman from 
Missouri to contradict it, that the entire regis- 
tration machinery of the ninth district of Mis- 
souri, in every county of it, and of course in 
Monroe county, was manipulated and man- 
aged by the political friends of Colonel Dyer. 
There was not a single Democratic superin- 
tendent or Democratic registrar in the entire 
district—not one, There was not one in the 
county of Monroe. 

If the gentleman who made the minority re- 
port or the sitting member will deny this state- 
ment I pledge myself to send to the Clerk’s 
desk, to be read to the House, legal evidence 
of its truth; and I pause to see whether either 
of them will deny it Nobody contradicts it. 

A PACKED JURY. 

It then is an admitted fact that in the trial 
of the cause which in November, 1868, I had 
before the people of the ninth district, the sit-` 
ting member selected the jury. He was a party 
to that cause, and selected the jury with special 
reference to a verdict in his favor. Directly or 
indirectly he selected the jury in the county of 
Monroe, for every registrar of voters in that 
county from first to last, those who abandoned 
the board and those who supplied their places, 
Thompson, Foreman, Burnam, Springsteen, 
Pelsue, Scott, and Vincent, were members of 
the Republican party and voted for Grant for 
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President, McClurg for Governor, and, with a 
single exception, for Dyer for Congress. Not 
one of them voted for me, : 

The sitting member selected the jury, ac- 
cepting and swearing whom he pleased, and 
challenging whom he pleased with cause or 
without ‘cause. I had nothing to do with it; 
was not even permitted at times to be present 
when the jury was being impanneled, and was 
denied the constitutional right of challenge. 

The jury being thus appointed by my polit- 
ical opponents, and sworn, and well sworn at 
that, was very graciously asked to return 
within the bar, submit my cause to a jury thus 
packed and tampered with, or, in default of it, 
to take a non-suit, pay the costs, and go out 
of court. 

THE CAUSE SUBMITTED. 

Great as the interests at stake were, and 
formidable as the odds, I chose to go to trial. 
I submitted my cause and the cause of the 
people to that jury. I did it confidently, zeal- 
ously, and with an importunity which would 
accept no denial, There, sir, face to face with 
the sitting member, I reviewed the legislation 
of Congress, discussed vour policy of recon- 
struction, your dismantling and destruction of 
State governments, your military despotisms 
in the southern States in time of peace, your 
financial and tariff policies, your colossal debt 
and high taxes, the alarming encroachments 
of your legislation upon the rights of the States 
and the people, and the unenviable record which 
your party friends in my own State have made. 
In short, sir, in joint discussions with the sit- 
ting member from the hustings, before the peo- 
ple, L expounded to this jury the unscarchable 
riches of the Constitution and the value to us 
nnd to our children of the priceless heritage 
left us by our fathers. 

WHOLESALE DISFRANCILISEMENT, i 

To defeat me and secure his own election 
more than ten thousand Democrats, embracing 
much of the education, wealth, true loyalty, 
and cultivation of the district, were remorse- 
lessly disfranchised and driven ignominiously 
from the jury and the ballot. 

And yet, sir, this jury, thus selected by the 
political friends of the gentleman who occupies 
my seat here, returned a verdict of nearly a 
thousand majority against him; and now he 
refuses to stand by the verdict of his own jury ! 

No sooner was their judgment delivered than 
he clandestinely sets to worl, in my absence 
from the district, to have their verdict set aside, 
illegally and without warrant of law, and by a 
proceeding which both branches of this com- 
mittee and the supreme court of Missouri have 
declared to be a usurpation, a finding which 
logically labels the back of the chair in which 
he sits with the word ‘usurper ” 

To redress the outrage 1 appealed to this 
Congress upon a short, clear, and well-prepared 
record: The law is plain; the proof irrefra- 
gable. 

Without any agency of mine—for here again, 
sir, I am powerless to have my preferences 
heeded—this cause is submitted to the adjadi- 
cation of the gentleman’s own political friends; 
a committee, directly or indirectly, of his own 
selection. And this jury, too, finds against him, 
and again he flies their verdict and resists it. 

Is there to be no end to this thing? Will 
not this House compel him, as 1 am persuaded 
they would compel me under similar circum- 
stances, to abide the verdict of his own jury, 
a registration and an election conducted by 
his own friends? Or will this House, disre- 
garding the laws of Missouri and the facts of 
this record, indorse the illegal and wholesale | 
ostracism of the people of my district, render 
excusable the dangerous usurpations of Rod- 
man, and thus aid Colonel Dyer in thrusting 
himself down the reluctant throrts of an out- | 
raged constitueney ? 

Can the dominant majority in this House, | 


‘strong and overwhelmin 


as it is; can the 
Republican party of the United States, flushed 
with victory in the last contest, and invincible 
as some of their over-zealous friends claim it 
to be, afford to be unjust? Can they afford 
to add to this the long catalogue of wrongs 
and blunders and usurpations on which the 
Democratic party are arraigning them before 
the people—a people now rapidly regaining 
their manhood and marshaling their powers 
of peaceful resistance? 
THE PEOPLE COMING. 

Sir, this is no place for taunts or menaces. 
Perhaps it is no place for the contemplation 
of that fearful ‘* looking forward of judgment”? 
which sooner or later is the wise policy of all 

olitieal parties whose career is distinguished 
iy sad and sudden departures from the old 
landmarks. of liberty. Nevertheless, I trust 
I will be pardoned, even in this presence and 
in the discussion of this issue, if I delicately 
suggest that the precedents, wrongs, and usurp: 
ations of to-day may, in the mutations of party, 
return to torment their inventors. 

Mr. Speaker, the people are coming! If 
those in authority in this House to-day will but 
listen, they can hear in the distance the thun- 
der of the coming train with the people on 
board. Do you not catch on almost every 
breeze the ominous rattle of the wheels of 
national reform and political regeneration, 
admonishing all usurpers and tyrants to clear 
the track or be crushgd to atoms? “Therefore 
thou art inexcusable, whosoever thou art, that 
judgest ; for wherein thou judgest another, 
thou coudemmest thyself.’” 

REPORT OFTHE MINORITY, 

The report of the minority of the committee 
isa remarkable paper. Had Ithe time I would 
examine it somewhat in detail; but abriefrefer- 
ence to it must, suffice for this oceasion. 

On the very first page an attempt is made to 
arouse the spirit of party, and to transform into 
a political question that which is simply a judi- 
cial issue. The report says this “isa question 
of the triumph of Jaw over anarchy, of fidelity 
over corruption, and of loyalty over treason.” 

With some men everything which disputes 
their right to hold an office to which they have 
no legal claim becomes a question of © loyalty 
over treason.” We have in Missouri quite a 
large number of these hybrid statesmen, who 
are so superlatively patriotic as to desire to 
serve their country in positions to which their 
country never called them. Any attempt to 
assert the majesty of law over anarchy, and the 
right of the people to be represented here or 
elsewhere by the men of their choice, instantly 
becomes ‘a question of loyalty over treason.” 
k is loyalty’? for them to usurp high places 
of power in defiance of the popular will; *‘trea- 
son’? if any attempt is made to eject them 
therefrom. lt is “loyalty” for the sitting 
member to send into Monroe county during | 
the last canvass un ex-confederate major to 
make speeches for him and against me, but 
“treason’’ in me to insist that he abide a 
registration made from first to last by his 
own friends. 


THE WOLY-KOWL. 

Mr. Speaker, this wolf-howl of *" treason,” 
and of ‘*rebel,’’ and ‘* bushwhacker,” is an 
old story. ‘There is no music init. Wehave 
heard it from Radical lips in Missouri so often 
that it has become as threadbare as a thrice- 
told tale. It ought to be stereotyped and kept 
ready to insert in every speech and paper and 
report delivered in the inierest of Missouri 
Radicalism. This would be a shortcutto much 
of its stock in trade. 

AN ANECDOTE. 

It is somewhere related of a certain Chris- 
tian gentleman, living, it may be, in the six- 
teenth Pennsylvania district, now represented 
here by the author of the minority report, 
[Mr. Czssxa,] that he contrived an easy and | 


rapid method of saying hig evening prayers. 
He wrote upon a placarda listof the petitions 
he wished to offer, and tacked it to the ceiling 
over his bed. On retiring he would devoutly 
point to the placard and utter a long prayer in 
short meter by saying, “O Lord, them are my 
sentiments. Amen!” [Laughter.}] Why can- 
not our friends here imitate this device and 
carry ons placard their accustomed utterances 
about ‘‘loyalty’’ and ‘ treason,” and, simply 
pointing to it, declare ‘‘ Them’s my sentiments, 
Amen?” 
DEFYING TUE LAW. 


The minority report also says: 


“Tn season and out of season, in the courts and in 
Congress, before the people and at the polls, has this 
war been carried on against the constitution of Mis- 
souri and the laws madein pursuance thereof; and 
this Congress is asked to sanction such defiance of 
law by admitting to a seat upon this Boor a gentle- 
man whose only claimto admission is based upon the 
vote of acounty where this disregard and defiance 
of law had, in the last election, undisputed sway.” 

Strong words, truly, to be uttered in defense 
of the sitting member, who is in my seat to- 
day by an act which the supreme court of 
Missouriand no less than two Republican com- 
mittees of Congress declare to be a usurpation. 
Who, then, in accepting a certificate of elec- 
tion from Prancis Rodman, and in clandes- 
tinely procuring ex parte affidavits to procure 
it, disregarded and defied the law? And if in 
the county of Monroe the constitution and laws 
were defied in the registration, a charge which 
I have utterly disproved and disgraced in this 
record, that defiance was the act of the gen- 
tleman’s own friends, the act of a board of 
Radical registrars, not one of whom voted for 
me. 

CONSTITUTION OF MISSOURI, 

As to the present constitution of Missouri, 
Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege to be a mem- 
ber of the convention which framed it, and I 
recall the historic fact with proud satisfaction 
that I opposed its adoption by speech and vote 
to the last. ‘‘In season and out of season, in 
the courts and in Congress, before the people 
and at the polls,” Ihave made war upon its 
odious oaths and disfranchisements, and its 
diabolical spirit, a spirit which forbids all 
charity and shuts the gates of mercy on man- 
kind, 

But what hag all this to do with the merits 
of this case? 

A COMPARISON. 

This House is exhorted by the minority 
report, and by various gentlemen who have 
addressed the House, not to ‘go back on its 
record” in the Switzler-Anderson ease of the 
Fortieth Congress. The report says: 

“Every point arising in that case in regard to tho 
vote jn Callaway county arises in this case in regard 
to Monroe county, After a lengthy consideration 
and exhaustivo debate the House rejeeted the Cal- 
laway county vote and retained Mr. Anderson in his 
seat. In the face of that decision, it seams to mo 
it would hardly be respectful in your committce 
to ignore tho action of the House, and attompt to 
reverse its decision.” 

To this I reply— 

1. It will not be denied, I think, that the 
Switzler-Anderson case was not decided by the 
House on its merits as a judicial question. 
Other considerations, well understood by gen- 
tlemen here, controlled its action. 

2. At the time of the decision of that case 
the supreme court of Missouri had not ren- 
dered its judgment in either the Bland-Rodman 
or the State-Steers case, wherein they have 
since unanimously affirmed that the secretary 
of State or a county clerk, in opening and casting 
up votes, acts ministerially and not judicially ; 
that neither has any power to pass upon and 
adjudge whether votes are legal or illegal, but 
simply to award the certificate to the person 
having the highest number, 

3. In the Switzler-Anderson case the ques- 
tion was as to the legality of the registration 
in Callaway; and in-that case three of the 
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registrars, together with the supervisor; Wil- 
liam H. Thomas, certified to the Secretary of 
State the law had been violated and trampled 
in the dust, and that loyal men had been de- 
terred by intimidation and violence from mak- 
ing objections and giving testimony before the 
board. On these certificates, afterward proven 
to be untrue, the secretary of State threw out 
the vote of the entire county. Yet the Com- 
mittee of Hiections, six to one, decided the 
registration legal, and counted the vote. 

in the case now before the House all the 
registrars swear the registration in Monroe was 
legal; that the law was complied with in good 
faith, and that no man was allowed either to 
register or vote who was not legally entitled to 
that privilege. f 

4. in the Callaway case the supervisor, 
Thomas, submitted a ‘spotted list’ of those 
who had voted, designating by name seven 
bundred and thirty persons, against whom he 
charged specifie acts of disqualification. In 
this case no single voter's right to the ballot 
is impeached by specifie testimony or charges, 
the sitting member relying upon general and 
vague evidence as to the number of legal voters 
ia the county. 

No fair-minded man, it seems to me, can, 
therefore, question that the case now before 
the House is stronger and clearer for me than 
the case decided adversely by the Fortieth 
Congress. 

MR. DAWES, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Jn this connection I beg to allude to the 
position just assumed by my distinguished 
friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Dawes, } who 
in this hour of wy trial and tribulation deserts 
me and the cause of the people ; deserts his 
flag in the Switzler-Anderson case and goes 
over to the enemy during the rage of battle ; 
and this he does for a reason which, unfor- 
tunately for his consistency, has no foundation 
in fact. He, like some others who have spoken, 
entirely mistakes the case; and I refer to it 
thus prominently iu order to correct a funda- 
mental error as to the evideuce. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts says that 
if this were the Switzler-Anderson case over 
again he should: be compelled, after two years 
reflection upon it, to cast his vote just opposite 
to what he now proposes todo. He then pro- 
ceeds to give his reason for a change of base, 
as follows: 

“Now, in this case what was donc? The superin- 
tondent appointed his three judges, and for three or 
four days they undertook to discharge the functions 
nt judges: but because two of them exercised their 
Judgment, as the law clothed them with the power, 
And differed with the third one, he removed them 
and put two others in their place; and when he 
found the court thus organized did not work accord- 
ing to his prescribed rule he then removed the third 
one, stating the ground, in a letter to one of them, 
that heselected a man te work as be would, and put 
him in that place todo it. And thus he not only 
constituted this court to pass on this question, but 
he packed it after two trials to carry out his views 
and nobody else’s.” 

Now, sir, I state it as a fact that Mayo, the 
superintendent, removed no registrarin Monroe 
county, for any eause, good or bad. Neither 
Thompson nor Foreman, who for three or four 
days undertook the functions of registrars, and 
who did not agree with Springsteen, was re- 
moved by Mayo. Nor was Burnham removed. 
Nobody was removed. 

I know that Mayo in his note to the county 
clerk of Monroe county speaks of having “ re- 
moved” certain registrars; but the evidence 
of the men themselves and of Springsteen shows 
no removals were made. Thompson and Fore- 
man abandoned the registration, as I believe, to 
break it up, left and went home without assign- 
ing any reason forit, and Burnham, after regis- 
tering one hour, ascertaining he was not le ally 
competent to hold the office, abdicated and left 


the State. 


Mr. DAWES. I would like to be correct 


about this matter. There is something here on 
page 156, to which I wish to call the attention 
of the gentleman. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. {hope the time occupied 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts will not 
be taken out of the time of the contestant. 

Mr. DAWES. Certainly not. I call the 
attention of the gentleman. to the following, 
page 156: 

To the Clerk of the County Court 
of Monroe county, Missouri: 
Sır: You are hereby notified that I have this day 
appointed Andrew Scott and Hiram H. Burnham as 
members of the board of registration, within and for 
the county of Monroe, State of Missouri, in placo of 
Dennis Thompson and Jerry Yoreman, who have 
been removed from office by me. 
CHARLES F. MAYO, 
Superintendent of Registration 
for the Seventh Senatorial District, Missouri, 


Given under my hand this llth day of Septem- 


ber, 1868. 
C. F. MAYO. 

I want to know what that means. 

Mr. SWITZLER. I have read that, and 
understand all about it. But the testimony of 
Mayo and of fhompson and of Springsteen 
shows that they were never removed. Listen 
to the testimony of Mayo here on page 150: 

“T removed Thompson and Foreman, of Monroe 
county, from the fact that they refused to register 
the people—quit the registration and went off, 
removed Andrews, of Howard county, for refusing to 
register a man that he had once sworn to his loyalty 
in order to draw pay. After my removal of Andrews 
I received a letter from the other two officers in con- 
nection with their registration, in which they said 
they would resign for tear of being removed. I had 
no intention of removing them. LI appointed a new 
board out and out, I also removed Burnham, one 
of the officers of Monroe county, but he had pre- 


viously resigned and gone to Lilinois.” 

Here, itis true, Mayo speaks of ‘removing’? 
ny A Ə. 
Thompson, Foreman, and Burnham; but it is 
evident the two former ‘quit the registration 
and went off,” and that Burnham ‘had pre- 
viously resigned and gone to Illinois.” 

Jacob Springsteen swears as follows: 

** Dennis Thompson and Jerry Foreman left while 
we were taking the registration in Marion townsbip, 
without assigning any reason therefor, and without 
just cause, as this affiant verily believes, and never 
thereafter made their appearance as registrars; and 
Captain Mayo appointed other parties to fill their 
places, to wit, A. T. Scott and O. W. Pilsue.” — * 
= 8’ = “Je told me that he would appoint, 
if those men (Thompson and Foreman) did not come 
back, other men in their places, but said he did not 
want to bein a hurry, as they had not resigned, and 
might come back; told me to select two men that 
he would appoint, and be would appoint them pro- 
vided the other men would not come back. Iselected 
Andrew T. Scott and Tandy Giddings. Mr, Mayo 
asked me if Tandy Giddings did not act with the 
Democratie party. I told him I did not know 
whether he did or not. He said he thought he did, 
and would not appoint him.” 

There is no evidence of the removal of a 
single registering officer in the county of Mon- 
roe. Twoofthem, after working four or five days 
on the registration, abandoned it and left, and 
after that abandonment he appointed others. 
Ile appointed Republicans. L'urthermore, it is 
in proof that when a Democrat was suggested 
as one of the registering officers Mayo refused 
to appoint him, on the ground that he was a 
Democrat. So, therefore, the fact on which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] 
bases his change of front, turns out not to be 
a fact at all. 

VOTE OF HOWARD AND RANDOLPH. 

But Mayo didremove registrars, and Repub- 
lican registrars, in the eounties of Randolph 
and Howard; in some instances appointing 
Democrats in their places. And it is one of 
the many strange incongruities of the course 
of the sitting member, one of the remarkable 
developments of his defense, that in the very 
counties where removals were made, and a 
large registration secured, the entire vote was 
enumerated according to law, and every officer 
elected, even Mayo himself, commissioned. 
Sixteen hundred and fifty three votes were 
allowed the Democratic candidate (Colonel 


eee : 
Williams) in Howard, and only 160 for Colonel 


Benjamin, the Radical; in Randolph 1,758 for 
Williams and 246 for Benjamin. The returns 
from these two counties were duly opened and 
cast up, and the registration indorsed by Rod- 
man; but in Monroe, where no removals were 
made, and where Republicans alone conducted 
the registration, the congressional vote. was 
ignored altogether, and Mayo, whom the Re 
publican officials at the seat of Government 
commissioned, was branded as a dishonest 
trickster who had sold out to the Democrats. 

‘The most obtuse intellect in Congress cannot 
fail to see the hollowness of this subterfuge, 
a subterfuge which is trumped up to cover 
from popular indignation the flagrant wrong 
practiced upon me. 

The entire registration of Monroe county was 
in the hands of gentiemen who voted against 
me—gentlemen who voted the entire Repub- 
lican ticket, national, State, congressional, and 
county. If there were any frauds, if any rebels 
were allowed to vote illegally, I do not think 
it just that this House with its large Repub- 
lican majority should hold me responsible for 
it, especially as the proof wholly fails to estab- 
lish it. 

MR. BENJAMIN. 

But, sir, is it a fact that rebels were allowed 
to vote? I know that the gentleman from 
Missouri, [Mr. Bensaary,] who volunteers his 
testimony here, says rebels voted, and that 
Monroe during the war was the worst rebel 
county in Missouri, a city of refuge for traitors 
and bushwhackers. In the last Congress this 
same gentleman said Callaway was all this. 
Now itis Monroe! Next year it will be some 
other county if occasion demands. But, sir, we 
allunderstand it is very easy for a gentleman to 
getup in this Hall and talk loudly about rebels 
taking possession of the registry, and then ofthe 
polls, aud voting. Butthe gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. Dyer] who occupies my seat in this 
Hall has not proven that rebels voted, or that 
they voted for me. Certainly it was incumbent 
on nim to produce evidence of the fact, if fact 
it be. 

CONGRESSMAN AD INTERIM. 

Now, one word in reference to another point 
and I have done. I do not know, sustaining 
the peculiar relations that I do to this Con- 
gress, what is my exact legal status. We have 
had here for two sessions of Congress, and we 
have here now in the person of Mr. Dyur, a 
Congressman ad interim. [Laughter.] In my 
opinion justice demands that after the vote shall 
have been taken by yeas and nays, he ought to be 
a Congressman ad outerum. [Laughter.] We 
ought certainly to make some compromise 
about this matter. He has served nearly the 
entire term for which I was elected, and now 
nearly at the end of this session I ask you to 
sustain the report of the majority of your com- 
mittee and permit me to serve out the frag- 
ment of the term. 

CONCLUSION. 

Sir, in conclusion of the whole matter, I 
direct the special attention of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawns] to the dam- 
aging fact, for fact itis, that in the Switzler- 
Anderson case but a single officer elected in 
Callaway county in 1866 on what I shall de- 
nominate the ‘‘ Switzler ticket’’ was commis- 
sioned by the Governor and secretary of State 
of Missouri. Yet the gentleman trom Massa- 
chusetts adjudged that registration legal, and 
after two years’ reflection adheres to his first 
opinion. 

He declares the registration in Monroe in 
1868 illegal, and yet this record establishes 
the fact, and if it be denied { will send to 
the Clerk official proof of it, that the six 
county officers who were candidates on my 
ticket in Monroe in 1868, for sheriff, public 
administrator, county judge, school superin- 
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tendent, &c., and voted for and eleeted by the 
same. persons who voted for me, were duly 
commissioned by the Governor of Missouri, 
this same distinguished and unscrupulous sec- 
retary countersigning the commissions. Under 
these commissions the officers named are now 
in the discharge of their duties in the county 
of Monroe. 
LEGAL MONSTROSITY. 

Thus showing, sir, that the registration 
ordered by Mayo and conducted by Spring- 
steen, Scott, and Pelsue was legal and fair and 
valid so far as county officers were concerned ; 


but illegal, unfair, and void in reference to ji 


candidates for Congress, and so far as it con- 
cerns them ought to be disregarded and ignored 
for fraud. 

If the members of this House, the jurists 
and the judges and the lawyers of this House, 
can sanction this legal monstrosity and justify 
it before the country in order to retain in his 
seat a usurper here, let them do it; Jet them 
do it. 

[Here the hammer fell] 

Mr. SWITZLER. My time being out, I pat 
on the airs and assume the tricks of a Congress- 
man by asking leave to print in the Globe. 
[ Laughter. } 

No objection was made. 


Loulsiana Contested Election. 


SPEECII OF HON. J. E. STEVENSON, 
OF ONIO, 
In rie House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 2, 1870, 

Tho ouso having under consideration tho con- 
tested-election case of Darrall os, Bailey, from the 
third congressional district of Louisiana— 

Mr. STEVENSON said: 

Mr, Sveaken: As we draw to the conclusion 
of this business I feel obliged to say what J 
have not from delicacy said before, that there 
is no reason for the manifest difference be- 
tween the majority and minority of this com- 
mittee, or which will account for the grave 
departures from the facts almost constantly in 

' these cases by my colleague on the committeo 
from the State of Indiana, [Mr Kurr,] ex- 
copting this, that by his misfortune he was not 
present during one whole week when nearly 
ong hundred witnesses were examined in the 
State of Louisiana; and ho has not since been 
able to catch up with the committee. That is 
a fact which cannot be denied, 

Mr KERR. Fdo deny it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. ‘That you were absent 
for a week? 

Mr. KERR. No, sir; butthat one hundred 
wituesses or balf that number were examined 
during my absence. 

Mr. STEVENSON. ‘That is my estimate. 

Mr. KERR. Forty-seven witnesses were 
examined during my absence, but my attorney 
was present and took memoranda of what was 
testified to, and I know it as well as the gen- 
tleman does. Only three of the forty-seven 
were called by Mr, Bailey and six by Mr. Dar- 
rall from this district, and all tho others were 
from other districts, and testified concerning 
other districts. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I do not yield to the 
gentleman. I may have overestimated the 
namber of witnesses examined in the absence 
of the gentleman from [ndiana—and I now 
remember that we did relax our efforts some- 
what during that week in consideration to 
hin-—but he admits sufficient to sustain my 
point. Hoe admits forty-seven witnesses. Ts 
ix very difficult for one who falls so far behind 
in such an investigation to recover his ground. 
The material fact is, as 1 have stated, and he 
has never caught up with the rest of the com- 


mittee. That is the most charitable supposi- 
tion I can make for him. When he'siates that 
the massacre-in St. Landry was the fault of 
the Republican leaders he states whatis utterly 
untrue, and he knows it; or if he does not 
know it, he ought to know it if he understands 
the case as he claims to. The testimony shows 
the contrary of his statement: : 
Preparations for Riot. 
“New ORLEANS, June 9, 1869. 

“J. J. Beauchamp sworn and examinod on behalf 

of Mr. Darrall. ` ú 
-t To Mr. STEVENSON: , 

"IF reside in St. Landry parish, and have resided 
there for forty years. [was chairman of the board 
of supervisors in that parish at the last registration. 
I was in the town of Opelousas when the riot took 
place, L took no part in it. Abéut nine o'clock in 
tho morning I learned that Mr. Bentley was killed; 
shortly afterward F heard that ho was only wounded, 
I saw that thero was agreat deal of excitement, and 
I went back to my room and stayed in the building 
the groater part of that day. I saw persons running 
about the streets with guns. There was a great deal 
of exvitement. The court-honso bell rung a little 
after ten o'clock. I saw Mr. Durant; he was the 
Fronch editor of the Progress. Isaw him twice that 
day; once about eleven o’clock and once about five 
o’elock in the evening. p 

* Question, When was ho killed ? , 

“Answer. I only heard that he waskilledjustabout 
dusk the same day. Le was killed just outside of 
toe corporation of Opelousas, probably a mile from 
tho court-house., So I understood. , 

b Question, Did you understand that ho was killed 
ya mob? 

tAnswer. That is what I understood. i 

“Question, Did you hear of anybody else being 
killed or injured in the town of Opelousas? 

“Answer. I heard ofa colored man who was shot 
in tho town that night, and who escaped. I heard 
of fourteen negroes who were taken out of jail and 
shot. Thero was one colored man killed just below 
the town on the Pailletplaee. {heard the first alarm 
about ten or fiftecn minutes after nine o'clock. Thero 
were n great many people toward ovening riding 
around; I cannot tell bow many there were; thoy 
came from various parts of the parish. ‘There were 
some thore from nbout twelve miles off. There was 
very gront excitement. Next morning I saw from 
three to four hundred men aroundin the court-house 
square, aint at the hotel opposite. Thore were some 
on the gallery and some sitting on the steps. They 
wero from various parts of the parish. 

“Question, Somo witnesses have stated that there 


were about two thousand white people in the town | 


on the second day ? 

“Answer. ‘hero may have been. 

“Question, Low do you account for the fact thatso 
many persons gathered there in so short a time ? 

“Answer, I had seon vory few present beforehand, 
i o ino think that everything was ready tor 


“Question. What preparations did you see? 

“Answer, Thad scen Mr. Pidford, who lives in the 
house adjoining mine, making 
cartridges, & Le bad been very busy at it fora 
couplo of weoks. I did not seo any boxes of arms, 
Dut L undorstood from several parties that boxes of 
revolyers bad been reeeived. 1 saw myself some of 
the pistols, They wero new ones. ‘They were pot 
exuctly the Golt pistol, but were what is called the 
police pistol~a five-shooter revolver, I understand 
that they were sent up by the b from this city. 
The first importation, Lihink, was fifty. I did not 
hear how many camo by the nextimportation, I 
understood that there were two importations. 

“Question. From tho best information you could 
ect, how many persons were killed or wounded in 
that riot ? 

“Anawer. I judge from two to three hundred, but 
it is impossible, I suppose, to findout the exact num- 
ber. There was no Judicial investigation and no 
corener’s Inquest, that I know of, 

“Question. Mow many white persons were injured? 

“Answer. There wero two killed and two or three 
wounded. ‘The white men who were killed were Mr. 
Durant and a Mr. Dearborn. Mr. Dearborn was a 
Democrat. Captain May was wounded very seri- 
ously, Ue was one of tho parties who went out to 
Paillett’s place. He was a new comer in tho parish. 
I do not know what his politics were. I do not know 
that any fighting took place on the second day. 


i know that killing was kept up for several days 


around through the country.” 


Beginning of Riot and Conduet of Parties—Colored 
Man—The Peace-Maker. 
“New ORLEANS, June 7, 1869. 

“J. II. Overton sworn and examined on behalf of 
Mr. Bailey: 

“I reside in Opelousas, and have resided there 
since 183, F amatawyer by profession, and have 
been judgo of the district court for sixteen or seven- 
teen years. Tama Democrat in politics, and have 
been a Democrat ever since I cast a vote, fifty-odd 
Fears ago. 


ariridge-boxes, pistol- | 


“Po Mr. STEVENSON: 

** Tam seventy-two years of age. | 

“Question. You are over the fighting age, accord- 
ing to the custom of St. Bandry ? 

“Answer. Oh, yes; I had no arms, but I went io 
the store and got a gun to defend my own fireside. I 
was armed for that emergency. Some prominent 
freedmen in the town were very much excited. They 
announced that this thing had to come off, and thas 
it had better comò off immediately; that we had 
broken the treaty, and that it was a conflict which 
was inevitable. They invited the conflict by sending 
out couriers through the parish to bring in colored 
men. 

“ Question. The terms of the peace arrangement 
were broken by this attack upon Mr. Bentley? 

‘Answer, I do not think that they were broken at 
all. Ithought that tho treaty covered the caso that 
occurred, That was a conflict between two persons. 
Mr. Bentley had gono to a justice of the peace and 
had made an affidavit. I thought that it would havo 
terminated there, and that the matter would havo 
been left to the adjudication of the authorities. 

“ Question. Was. that your undorstanding of the 
treaty, that mon on tho Democratic side had a right 
to beat a Republican, and that all the Republican 
could do was to go and complain before amagistrate ? 

“Answer. Yes; all that he could do was to go and 
complain. Of course he was not to involve every- 
body in a difficulty between two persons, whether a 
Republican or a Democrat had been the aggressor. 

* Question. Were not the men who attacked Mr. 
Bentley themselves prominent citizens and partics 
to the arrangement? : 

“Answer, They didnot belong to the treaty-making 
power. They were represented by the treaty-making 
power, 

* Question, Do you justify their breaking the treaty ? 

“Answer, No, sir, by no means. 

“Question, Do the people generally justify them? 

“Answer. I think not, Mr. Dickson was arrested 
undor the afidavit of Mr, Bentley and entered into 
recognizance, 

“Question, But Mr. Bentley was run off from tho 
parish, so that he could not stay and prosecute 
them ? 

‘Answer, He could not. . 

Question, Has anybody prosecuted them ? 

“Answer. Not within my knowledge. I supposo 
that the information has been filed against them, but 
I do not know that fact. Itake it for granted that 
the district attorney has dono his duty. Ho does not 
belong to the Democratie party. i 

“Question, Was it not the duty of tho Democrats 
themselves for them to sce that that mun was prost- - 
cuted for having broken through the bargain ? 

“Answer. Xes, sir, 

“Question, Havo they done it? 

‘Answer, They had him arrested. 

“Question, And then they ran the injured party 
of. What do you think of that? 

uA newer, I did not approvo of that thing. 

‘Question. Yor have stated what was reported 
against the colored people as to their own bad inten- 
tions; do you know what was reported against the 
white peoplo among the colored people? 

“Answer, J-do not. 

ies You know nothing of their side of tho 
story 4 

“Answer 

“Question you never taken any pains to 
inform yourself as to their side of the story ? 

“Answer. Although was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic committeo, yot I never had anything to do 
with the rough-and-tumble of the campaign. 

“Question, Are there not coloréd people living in 

Opelousas as well as white people? 
., Answer, Certainly, sir. ‘Che servants in my fam- 
ily are all colored, and the servants in the surround- 
ing families are also colored. T think that at that 
time there were more colored people than white 
people in the town of Opelousas. 

“Question, Suppose it had been rumored among 
the colored people of the parish that.the white peo- 
ple of Opelousas wore killing the colored people, 
would the colored people of that parish have been 
justified in arming and eoming into the town to the 
number of two thousand ? 

“Answer, I think that probably they would. 
“Question, Did they doit? 

“Answer. No, they did not do it. 

"Question, Would the white people of that parish, 
on hearing that the colored people were killing the 
white people in Opelousas, be justified in arming to 
the extent of two thousand, and in coming into 
Opelousas? 

“Answer, Yes, and vice versa. It is a bad rulo 
that docs not work both ways, 

. Question. But the fact is that the colored people 
did not come in, 

“Answer. No, sir: and I think thatthe principal 
reason why they did not come there was that a man 
named Simms, a Republican, a colored man, and a 
very intelligent man indeed, immediately, when 
those couriers went off to say that the whites killed 
Bentley and were about to drive the freedman away, 
was particularly active in mounting his horse and in 
going to theneighboring plantations and preventing 
the colored people from coming into Opelousas. 

“Question. Do you know of any white people who 
rode about on the neighboring plantations to prevent 
white men from coming in armed? 

“Answer. No, sir, 

“Question, Do you not think it would have been 
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better if some white people had followed the exam- 
ple of that negro, and had tried to allay the excite- 
ment? 

3 “= Answer, I think it would have been better, per- 
“naps, i 

“Question. Do you notthinx that that colored man 
beni ed better than any other man there, white or 
black 

t Answer. I cannot say that. THe behaved very 
well, Iknew him to be a very violent Republican, 
and I wes much struck with his course. 

“ Question. But would it not have been agreat good 
fortune if some white men had taken the same course 
toward the white people in the parish? 

* Answer. I suppose so. 

“ Question. There was not any real necessity for 
both parties to rush to arms in Opelousas ?- 

** Answer. I cannot say. 3 23 

“ Question. Was there anybody killed there? 

“ Answer. There was nobody killed there that day. 

** Question. Was anybody killed there the next day, 
except those ‘prisoners that were taken out of the 
jai 

“ Answer, Ido not know the casualties. 

“*Guestion. Do you know anybody on either. side 
who were killed in the town of Opelousas, or nearer 
to it than the place where the collision occurred? 

t Answer. No, sir. I understood there were others 
killed in the neighborhood of Paillet’s plantation. 

‘* Question. You do not know anything. personally 
about the prisoners being taken out of the jail and 
killed ? 2 

“Answer, No, sir. 

“Question. You say you saw the wounded brought 
in from that first fight? f 

“Answer. Yes; I saw some prisoners there, somo 
four or five prisoners; I think there werenota dozen; 
i think that most of them got away; [understood so; 
3 donot know what was done with them. : 

tt Question. Were there any wounded colored men 
among them? 

* Answer. There was one colored man taken to the 
plantation. He was not left with the other prisoners. 

“ Guestion. Do you know what was done with the 
eolored men who were killed? i 

“Answer, No, sir. ; 

* Question, Do you know who buried them? 

** Answer. No. 

‘Question. Do you know whether any coroner’s 
jury evor sat over thom? 

‘Answer. Ido not know. i g 

“Question. Was anybody beon tried and punished 
for those riots? 

“Answer, Not that I know of. Wehad no regular 
court there since. g 

** Question, Has anybody been bound over on ac- 
count of it? 

‘Answer, Nobody that I knowof |, 

n i getin: Ifas any preliminary examination been 
eldi : 

“Answer. The only preliminary examination was 
that onc alluded to by Licutcnant Lee in his report. 
Ewas carrying on that examination myself with a 
mere view of establishing the facts. it was an ex- 
amination by the citizens, not official, That was the 
only examination that I know of. 3 

“Question. How do you account for so many men 
being in Opelousas so soon? , 

“Answer, Tho intelligence was sent out from Ope- 
lousas that we were abont to be attacked, and mon 
cameimmediately from almost all parts of the parish, 
and there were men there at three or four o’clock 
from probably twolve or fifteen miles distant. News 
events guick, and is almost more or less exagger- 
ated? 

Low the Peace-Maker was treated and what he says. 
HE, Simms : 

“Question, Where do you reside? , 

ie nswer, In the town of Opelousas, parish of St. 

bendy. f 

“Question. Are you a voter of that parish? 

Answer. Yes, sir, ; 

“Question. What is your position now? 

“Answer, Lam a Republican. cf tho parish of St. 
Landry. ee: 

“Question. What are your politics? 

“Answer, I belong to the Republican party. 

“Question. What knowledge have you of the foel- 
ing of the strength of both parties? ‘ 

“Answer. At the time I lefi they had about six 
ov seven hundred majority, Republican voters. 
ason to believe these 


safe, I did not return. 

““Onestion. Do you know whether many of the lead- 
ing Kepublicans have been forced to leave the parish 
to save their lives ? g ih. 

Answer. Yes; there are a great many in this city 
now, refugees, who are afraid to return; men o 
families and large properties. r 
Y Question. In your opinion, ifthe people of that 


varish had bad the right of exercising their feclings 


openly at the late congressional election, what part: 
do you think would haye elected their candidate? J 

“Answer. The Republicans. . ; 

“ Question. Who would have been elected to Con- 
gress, in your opinion? 

“Answer. Hon. C. B. Darrall, the Republican 
nominee. A 2 

“ Question. Have you been in constant communi- 
cation with your friends in that parish since you left? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; and I have been well informed 
of the condition of things there. 

“ Question. Would it be possible for you to give this 
evidence as you have before this commissioner in 
your parish? | 

“Answer, No, sir; it would not be safe for my life.” 
How the Riot began—Attack on Editor and School- 

master—Armed whites scour the country and come 

upon colored men on a plantation—T hey resist. 
“L Saunders King called for Mr. Bailey: 
“ Question, Were you of that party that called upon 
him then? 

“Answer. No, sir. 
ad isda How did the riot arise? 

‘Answer, The school-house is avery short distanco 
from where I live. I knew that Mr. Bentley would 
probably get a cowhiding or give somebody else a 
eowhiding that morning, and F thought I would step 
out and seo tho affair go off. I met the school children 
running all over the town and sereaming that threo 
men had gone up to the school-house and killed Mr. 
Bentley. Some free negroes came up, among them 
François David, and he told Mr. B. R. Gantt that now 
was the time to bring about the difficulty between the 
negroesand the whites which had been so long antici- 
pated. Ile was heard to send couriors first to tho 
Anderson and Hill plantations, and then to the Gar- 
land and Paillet places. I heard John Simms, a col- 
ored man, tell one of those couriers who had been 
ordered off not to go. Elo said it was a useless thing 
to interferein apersonal difficulty between Mr. Bent- 
ley and Mr. Dickson, and that they ought notto have 
anything to do with it one way or the other, This 
negro courier—I do not know who he was—replied 
that Mr. David had sent him, and that he was going 
to bring the negroes in, and to bring them in armed, 
T thought then that it was a squally time and pretty 
exciting, and I went homeand saddled my horse and 
got my double-barreled shot-gan and pistols. There 
were eleven or twelve young men who did the same. 
We went to the mayorof the town, Mr. Felix King, 
and got an order from him to stop all armed bodies 
coming into the town of Opelousas, We started oul, 
and at the first placo where we bad heard the negroes 
were coming from (General Anderson’s) we overtook 
John Simms. Ile went and stopped the negroes from 
the Anderson place coming in. Isuppose there were 
some thirty or forty of them. Joba Simms stopped 
them and got them to go back. There was no col- 
lision with that party at all.. We then rode to the 
Parrot place, and everything was quiet there. Tho 
negroes seemed to be attending to their business at 
that place. Wehad gotahead of their courier. About 
three o'clock in the evening we ran foul of some 
twenty-three armed negroes at the Paillet place. 
Five of our party had split cff from the rest. We 
did not know how many negroes there were there, 
and we thought we would ride up to see what was 
the matter. We galloped around the fonce to the 
back part of the house, and there we were confront- 
ed by twenty or twenty-five negroes—I say twenty- 
throe, becauso I think that is nearest tothe number. 
They were told not to fire, that we were acting under 
orders. With that the leader, whose name 1 forget 
now, said that he had brought his guns there to use 
them, and that he intended to do it, and with that 
he gave us a volley of buckshot, which we returned 
as a matter of course. That continued, I suppose, 
not over five minutes, butit seemed like 2ycar to me. 
Thoen the negroes gave up and asked for protection. 
They threw up their arms and surrendered, which 
was tantamount to asking for protection. 

“Question. Howmany rounds did you fire, and how 
many did they fire? 

“Answer, I can tell you how many our five men 
fircd. Hach of us had a double-barreled shot-gun 
and two six-shooters, and they were all emptied. 
supposc the negroes fired as many as we did, if not 
more, because their number was greater. 

“Question. State what the result of the affray was? 

“Answer. One of our horses was killed, and threc of 
us were wounded; and on the negro side there were 
four killed and one wounded. Wetook what negroes 
we had, (I do not think there were over eight or ten 
atthe outside,) and the balance got away and made 
their escape. These eight or ten were taken to Opo- 
Jousas, and left at the court-honse square with a party 
ofcitizens. Ido not suppose they were turned over 
to anybody formally. We left them there and started. 
to another partof the town, which it was reported the 
negroes were about to aitack. We rode there and 
found that there was nothing of the kind. The ex- 
citement was general. We concluded that we would 
let other people do a little work. We returned to 
our homes, and went to bed to preparo ourselves to 
get up carly next morning. We did not know what 
might transpire the next day. | R 

“Question. State how extensivo the assembling of 
the people of the parish was, and what, the fecling 
of apprehension and excitement was during that day 
and that night? A E 

“Answer. Lt extended all over the parish. There 
were at least twenty-five hundred men in the town 
of Opelousas by twelve o'clock that night.” 


artery of a dying subject. 


-and ruined by long persecution. 


This was the first and only resistance made 
by colored men. None of them survive or 
appear to give their version of the conflict. 
The casualties to the whites were very slight. 
By the account of the whites the colored men 
were justifiable in resisting unlawful attack or 
arrest, yet the war was prosecuted by the whites 
for two days after, resulting in the killing and 
wounding of hundreds of unresisting colored 
men. . 

The following shows the conduct of the col- 
ored men after their first ineffectual resistance: 

“Yn the riot of St. Landry, while the carpet-bag~ 
gers were ficeing for their lives at the clese of the 
‘unpleasantness,’ the negroes, by hundreds, were 
flecking to Opelousas, begging the protection of the 
white people against the white scouts that were 
sweeping over the pavish, shooting down the negroes 
in all directions. Large quantities of red flannel 
were torn in strips and tied in the butten-holes of 

he negrocs’ clothes to show that protection had been 
granted them. Such is the protection they eet from 
carpet-baggers when they are in troublo.’’—danters’ 
Banner of October 17, 1868. f 

When the gentleman from Indiana states that 
there is no evidence to show that, more than 
thirty men were killed in that riot, he certainly 
should know better, fora Democratie witness, 
whose testimony is to be found on page 10, of 
volume two, swears that there were seventy- 
five killed, and he says he has heard the num- 
ber estimated as high as two hundred. The 
editor of a Democratic paper, Mr. Dennet, 
boasts and gloats over the horrid fact that one 
hundred negroes were killed and one handred 
more were wounded. Here it is on page 547, 
volume one of the testimony. ; 

“Vinws on tun St, Lanpry Rror.—Thef people 
generally are well satisfied with the result of the 
St. Landry riot, only they regret that.tho carpet- 
baggers escaped. It was the last and only effectual 
argument that could be used with tho'negre. ‘The 
negroes are to be pitied; butif they will not listen 
to honest men, and choose to follow a set of miser- 
able, lying, thieving strangers, they must tako tho 
consequences. A carpet-bag editor and his miscrablo 
incendiary sheet caused the riot. Tho editor escaped 
and a hundred dexd negroes, and perhaps a hung rod 
more wounded and crippled, a dead white Radical, a 
dead Democrat, and three or four wounded Demo- 
crats, are the upshot of the business.”—Planters’ 
Banner of October 10, 1868, ; 

He says there were one hundred dead negroes 
and one hundred more wounded and crippled, 
and a white Radical killed and one Democrat 
dead and three or four wounded Democrats. 
That was the upshot of the riot; ‘fone dead 
Democrat and three or four wounded Demo- 
crats;’? one hundred and three dead Repub- 
licans, and one hundred wounded Republicans ! 
We made war upon you, did we, and you ex- 
terminated us? Mr. Speaker, here was one 
of the most horrid and inhuman massacres 
ever perpetrated even by Democrats on inno- 
cent men. 

And if the victims had been doves hunted 
by vultures they could hardly have done their 
pursuers less harm in proportion to the harm 
done them. Yet they are charged with guilt. 
How, I cannot understand, save when Iremen- 
ber the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Kerr] 
during the investigation of these bloody pro- 
ceedings sitting unmoved, cold and critical as 
a surgeon running the knife through nerve and 
Thus I saw the 
gentleman from Indiana probe and dissect wit- 
nesses who came before the committee wounded 
and suffering from recent outrages, or banished 
I heard him 
doubt, cavil, and dispute as he does here. If 
a man testified that he saw a dead body lying 
butchered he doubted if it were murder; if 
the killing was established he wanted proof 
“who did it. If it appeared that Democrats 
were seen firing at the murdered man as he 
fell, the gentleman questioned the motive for 
the act, whether personal or political, a fresh 
quarrel or an old grudge. He required every 
case to be made out beyond all reasonable 
doubt by such fall, complete, and unexception- 
able proofs as would have sent cach person 
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charged to the penitentiary, before he would 
admit the circumstance as material to our in- 
quiry, as to the general condition of peace and 


bers the persons killed, wounded by gunshot, 
and otherwise injured in St. Landry, at two 
hundred and fifty-five, and the State twelve 


order. Here is record evidence which num- || hundred and thirty-four. 
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The best informed Republicans estimate the 
actual numberat about double the ascertained 
cases, und when we consider the difieulty and 
danger of a thorough investigation where the 
sufferers are dead, or banished, or in fear and 
peril of their lives, it js not unreasonable to 
suppose that “the half has not been told. 1E 
the committee had followed the example of the 
critical gentleman from Indiana we should have 
had between one and two thousand cases of 
felony to try, and he would have made as many 
MeJ®arland trials of them. 

The gentleman’s exceeding technicality is 
exhibited in what he says about the assassina- 
tion of Judge Chase and the sheriff, Colonel 
Pope, in St. Mary parish. ‘The testimony 
shows that as a witness came out the house 
where the judge and sheriff were he met at the 
door and passed through a band of Seymour 
Nnights, about a hundred strong, who bad 
idden into town and dismounted ; some were 
c hall of the house; he passed through 
them aud when he had gone fifly yards be heard 
the [ring which killed the judge and the sheriff. 

Here is testimony; 

“©, If Alden sworn and examined: 

“To Mr. STEVENSON, 

“Presidein St, Mary parish: Twas chairman of 

the board of registrars in that parish last fall, I 


went 


ish; Iwas born in Ohio; L have been in Louisiana, 


off and on, for about twenty years: L was not either 


in the Union Army orin the rebel army; I was dep- 
uty sheriff of the parish, and was formerly running 
a sleamboat thore. 

` Question, Were youdoputy sheriff when thojudge 
and tho sheriff were killed there? 

“ Answer. Yes, 
Ast Question, Do you know anything about that kill- 
mg’ 


“ Answer. I know that they were killed. T wasnot 


present at the time they were shot. I was there but 
a few minutes before they were killed. 
£ Question. Wero you there when the mob came? 
Answer, Yos: there was a mob outside of the 
hotel before I left there. I got out about fifty yards 
from tho hotel when they were shot. I had been in 
company with Colonel Pope. 

“ Question. Wore you cseaping at the time? 

Answer, No, sir; [did not apprehend anything of 
tho kind when I left. 

` Question. What was the crowd ? 

„Answer. They werecalied thoSeymourK nights.” 
f coo Were they mustering there when you 

eft? 

‘Answer, Yes, sir. 

“Question, Did you pass through them? 

Answer. Yes: several of them were standing in 
the hall of the hotel when I passed out. 

“Que: Did they say anything to you? 

. No, sir. 
stion, Did they make any demonstration 
against you? 

“Answer, No, sir; Thad my wife and daughter with 
me. I had been visiting the judge. When I 
about fifiv yards from there £ beard the shooting, 

“Question. Iasit ever been ascertained whe did it? 


thoro in February, 1808, from Vermilion par- 


got 


“Answer. Not to my knowledge. 

a testion Hasthere been any investigation into it? 
“Answer. I believe there were some parties nr- 
rested and brought down here, but they were released 
without trial, 


“To Mr. KERR. 
“Ihave lived in Louisiana about twenty years off 


and on; [have lived in the parish of St. Mary sineo 
February, 1868. I was running a steamboat from 
Franklin to Vermilion; my family lived in Franklin; 
they moved there in February, 1868. 

“Question, State all that you know about the 
alleged causes which led to the killing of Sheriff 
Pope and Jadge Chase, 

“Answer. As to that I do not know. I had been 
threatened myself with others for belonging to the 
wrong party, and was told that we would not be 
allowed to live there. I heard no particular reason 
given for the assassination, except that they wero 
Republicans. 

“Question. By whom did you hear those reasons 
assigned—by Demoernats, or by colored men? 

“Answer. By Democrats. I know one of them, but 
I cannot recall his name, 

“Question, Did you go back to the botel imme- 
diately after you heard the firing, or did you go on? 

“Answer. Istopped to turn back, but I had to take 
my family home and I did not turn back. The in- 
formation which I got I got afterward. 

i s Question, How many Seymour Knights were there 
iere} 

“Answer. I suppose there was something like s 
hundred, , 

“Question. Were they in uniform? 

“Answer. They had on red shirts and carried torch- 
lights. It wasin the night-time, hey had been 
somewhere in the parish. E understood that when 
they camo back to the town they dismounted, They 
camo into the Lown on horseback.” 

Tho Democratic account, 

“ Assagsinagtno.—Last Saturday, at night, abont 
half past cight o’clock, Henry Pope, Radical sheriff 
of this parish, and Valentine Chase, Radical parish 
judge, were assassinated at O’Neil’s hotel by partics 
unknown, ee 

t Wo were in Smith’s store, corner of Odd Fellows’ 
Tlall, when the first reports of the pistols wero heard. 
Walking rapidly toward the hotel, we halted in front 
of dfealy’s coffee-house, when tbe last shots were 
fired, ten or fifteen in all. Lwelvo or fourteen per- 
sons had rushed out of.the coffce-house at the first 
alarm, and were listening to the firing. 

“As soon as the firing was over there was a solemn 
pause in the crowd and around the hotel, Inquiries 
ran rapidly from man to man in regard the cause of 
the shooting and who was shot, and all present np- 
peared to be profoundly ignorant of the nature of 
tho difficulty, and so many shots were fired that the 
idea suggested itself that it was a serious fight he- 
tweon particsatthe hotel. Several partics cautiously 
proceeded to O’ Neil’s front gallery to inquire about 
tho cause and results of the firing, bat could learn 
nothing there, as all in the house were attracted 
toward the rear, where the living occurred, and 
those who went to inquire returned to [fcaly’s, not 
knowing but that it might be a fight instead of an 
assassination, and that the trouble might not yet be 
over, In fact so inuuy shots were fired that it justi- 
fied tho belief that it was a fight. 

“Tn ashort time, however, the news came that Mr. 
Pope, the Radical sheriff, was shot and killed, and 
that tho assassins, being thoroughly disguised, had 
made theirescape. Assvon as the firing commenced 
all in the hotel fled to their rooms for safety and to 
got out of the way of danger, which gave tlic assas- 
sins amplo leisure for ape. Mrs. Popo had jast 
stepped to Mra, O’Neil’s room as tho firing com- 
meneed, Mr, O'Neil was in the room at the time 
attending on his wife, who was sick, Upon the first 
report of the pistols on the gallery, near by, Mr. 
O'Neil closed his room door to protect his wife and 
children and Mrs. Pope from harm, not knowing tho 
cause of the firing, E 

“Mr. Pope wagon tho gallery when the firing com- 
meneed, and quickly retreated to his room, where 
the shooting stopped, and where he expired. 

“Wo saw nothing of the assassins except one, who 
passed by the crowd in front of Iealy’s with a six- 
shooter in his hana, so thoroughly diguised that no 
porson could possibly recognize him. Ho was about 
of medium height and size. It is reported that those 
engaged in the homicide mounted horses near the 
court-house and galloped down the road. 

“A loyal league club was holding its weekly meet- 
ing at tho negro church at the time the shooting was 
heard, but the members quickly retired to their 
homes when they heard the melancholy news of the 
tragedy. : 

“A strong police was immediately organized, and 
the town and vicinity were amply protected against 
disorder during the night. 

“After midnight the patrol stumbled over what 
appeared to be a dead man, between the hotel and 
the bayou, A physician was called, and it proved 
to be the body of Valentine Chaso, Radical parish 
judge; and upon examination life was found to bo 
extinct. A guard was put over the body till morn- 
ing, when a coroner’s inquest was held over the two 
bodies; but no traces could be discovered in regard 
to the perpetrators of the two assnssinations. | 

“There is somo speculation in the community in 
regard Lo who committed the homicides, but it thus 
far has been idle speculation. They have guessed 
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that it was strangers from New Orleans and from 
other places, and some negroes have stated that they 
could put their finger upon the men who did it; but 
upon investigation they find these statements to be 
utterly false and unfounded. 

“We have no idea of the real perpetrators of the 
crime; bat from appearances we conclude that it 
must have been so well planned and so completely 
executed. as to defy investigation.” —-P Planters Ban- 
ner, October 24, 1868. 

“Were TERY KUKLUX?—Some of our citizens 
believe, and not without very good cause, that a 
club of Kuklaxes has lately been established in this 
parish, or the parish of St, Martin, and that the 
terrible event of last Saturday night was their first 
blow struck in this section of the State.’’—Plunters’ 
Banner, October 24, 1868. 


Yet in the face of this testimony, and much 
more the gentleman from Indiana says there 
is no evidence that those officers were killed 
by Democrats. Perhaps the gentleman thinks 
they committed suicide. Other assertions and 
assumptions are equally unfounded and con- 
traryto evidence. ‘The gentleman asserts that 
there was general peace and quiet in the dis- 
puted parishes, save temporarily during excep- 
tional riots or solitary acts of irresponsible 
outlaws. And he denies that there was any 
open or actual violence or intimidation any- 
where in the district ou the day of election. 


Postimony additional te that already cited in opening— 
Mentaisen from jail and killed, 
“New ORLEANS, June 1, 1869. 

“ Yosoph Gradney (colored) sworn and cxamined 
on behalf of Mr. Darrall, . 

“To Mr. STEVENSON: 

“I reside in the town of Washington, in the parish 
of St. Landry. f was there when the Opelousas riot 
occurred. I heard the news that they were fighting 
in Opelonsas; and as Y heard that they were going 
to mob all the colored people there I wanted to see 
my relatives before they were killed, and I and my 
brother and two others were making our way to Ope- 
fousas when we were captured aud brought into Ope- 
lousas. We were captured by Captain Como, a white 
man. Ihad my gun with me. None of the rest of 
them were armed. The party consisted of myself 
and my brother and two young men who were going 
to work in a brick-yard at Opelousas. I was the ouly 
one who had a gun, and I did not have it with tho 
intention of hurting any one. It was about threo 
o'clock in the evening when they arrested us. They 
took my gun away from me, and they brought us all 
to Opclousas. On our way there a gentleman, who 
lives near the place where we were captured, was 
coming from Opelousas, and he told the gentlemen 
who bad us that there were about fitteen or sixteen 
men killed and wounded in Opelousas. He was asked 
whether any white man was killed or wounded, and 
be said that Captain Mayo, a white man, was wound- 
ed. As we wont on to the town we were met by an- 
other person who asked Captain Como, ‘Who have 
you got there?’ He replied, “We have_got four 
grand rascals.’ Tbe other said, ‘Captain Mayo has 
been wounded; why should you not kill one of those 
fellows to pay for his wound?’ Ife said, ‘Yes, kill 
ope or two of them, if you like to.” Then Captain 
Como said he would take pity on us and not kill us. 
“Hetook us into town, 
him and said that be did not want thom to bring in 
any prisoners, and that hewanted them to kill every- 
thing that was captured. We were putinto jail ang 
stayed there two days. There were plenty of other 
colored men in the jail, In thecell wacrel was there 
were ten besides me andmy brother, Kdid not goto 
sco how many there were in the other cells, Next 
night they took us out and put us into a big yard. 
Tore were twenty-nine ofus, about, in this yard, of 
colored mon. That same night we weretaken down 
ont of the prison, between ten and eleven o'clock, 
and brought down stairs. My name was the first 
called, and then my brother’s, and we were brought 
inthe lead of these men down stairs. Wewere called 
by Mr. Solomon Loeb, who was captain of the Sey- 
mour Knights in Opelousas. He came up and called 
us down stairs, and marched us down into the room, 
Their guns were all cocked and ready for us, so that 
if we made an effort to get away they could stop us. 
J cannot say how many of these men there wore 
there. Thero were thirty or forty on guard over us. 
They were all white men, and they were all well 
armed. Í looked at them as I came down stairs. The 
moon was shining as brightas any candle-light could 
shine. Isaw thejailorin the evening. A gentleman 


cemo there aud got the key out of his hand. I saw 
Mr. Perrodin, the deputy sheriff, there. Le is the 


ian who took me out of the erowd of the other men, 
tie took me and my brother out of the gang and 
marebed us to the back part of the jail. 

` Question, Could Perrodin see those persons who 
came there for you? : 

“Answer. Vos, sir; they were all standing when be 
took me and my brother. He did not speak to any 
of (hem. 5 

“Question, How many men were taken down with 
rou? 
‘dnswar, fon men, counting me and my brother, 
were taken down at the time out of one esh. How 
mauy there were taken afterward E cannot say. 


Colonel Thompson spoke to | 


< Question: Werothey taken outafterwardthesame 
way? 

“Answer. Yes,sir. The gentleman, Mr. Perrodin, 
told me that they would-be taken out in the same 
way. He took us around in front of the court-house, 
and in ashort time afterward we heard another vol- 
ley, the same as I heard when I was first taken out. 
That, I suppose, was about an hour or so afterward. 
It.was just about the time that they would have had 
time to walk half a mile and back. 

“Question. While you prisoners wero all thero 
together in the back yard did you see Mr. Perrodin 


about there ?_ 

“Answer. No, str; I saw Mr. Loeb there, the cap- 
tain of the Seymour Knights. He was there in the 
evening about four o’clock. He took tho jailor and 
spoke to him. Jie told him he wanted the key at a 
certain hour. Icould not understand exactly-the 
time, but he told him to keep himself handy, as he 
wanted the key at that time. 

“Question. Did you ever go to see the bodics of those 
men who were shot? 

“Answer. No, sir; I never went to look at them, 
but when I was on my way back, the second day, 
returning from Opelousas, I saw a man on the other 
side of the bridge, about a hundred yards from tue 
road, killed. He was aman with whom I was very 
well acquainted. His name was Victor Dauphin, a 
colored man. I do not know who raurdered him. 
There was a young fellow from Pr, Taylor's planta- 
tion who was brought into town in the daytime. 
Daring the night he was taken out and brought out- 
side of the town on the edge of the wood, and mur- 
dered there. That young boy was named Flander. 
I knew him by his clothes and by his look. Isat on 
ine corsner’s Jury myself that held an inquest over 

din. 

“Question. From the best information you could 
get, how many colored people were killed in those 
riots on that day? 

“Answer, I cannot exactly say, but I havercecived 
statements from many who were wiser than I was, 
and who knew a heap more than me. Thenext day, 
while E was coming trom Opelousas to Washington, 
Dr. Little asked meif I had any idea how. many col- 
ored people were destroyed, Isaidno. He told me 
that we were the cause of it, and that at the least 
calcuiation there were over two hundred killed within 
a distance of ten miles. Captain Como, the man who 
arrested me, said he was very sorry he had forgiven 
me, because he thought he might have left himself 
in danger by forgiving me; and that he was sorry he 
had not killed mo when he had me. 

Question, How many do you think were killed? 

“Answer. From the best information I can get, I 
judge that about two hundred men were killed 
around the parish. E am certain that there were 
men killed all around the parish. There were some 
killed out on the prairic, end their bodies lay there 
until last April. Ihave seen the bodies of a couple 
of them there myself. 

“Question. What was the feeling among the colored 
people after that as to their own safety? 

*Anewer. There were no hopes for any safety at 
all. There were threats made that those who did not 
join the Democratic party and did not act with it 
would have to mind the consequences after the elec- 
tion. Those who were registered, and who were sus- 
pected by the Democrats, had to give their registra- 
tion papers to men who were sure not to go back 
upon them, My own tieket was taken from me and 

riven to a Democratic negro of the nameof Jim Har- 

vey. I was ordered hy George Robinson to give it to 
him, because he was a truer man to the party than I 
was, as there was no confidence to bo placed in me. 

“Question. What ticket did you vote? p 

“Answer. I voted the Democratic ticket for lifo’s 
sake, but it was not my desire to do so, This negro 
who got my registration paper voted the Democratic 
ticket. He has been always considered a Democrat 
since E knew him.” 

“F. Perrodin, deputy sheriff: 


“Question. Don’t you know that some colored men 
were taken from the jail and shot? 

“Answer. That is tbe report. 

“Question, Were you not there? . 

“Answer. Lf L was there I don’t think there is any 
Jaw to make me say L shot the men or to criminate 
mysolf. 

“Question, I did not ask you that: but I will ask 
you, did you shoot any of these men? 

‘Answer. I did not, 

“Question. Do you know that they were shot? 

*Cinswer. I was there when they were taken out; 
Y was there withthe jailer. ‘There was acrowd came 
and took them out. 

“Question, Wore they white mon or black men that 
came? 

‘Answer. I cannot say. 

“Question. Were they disguised ? 

« daswer. Itwasinthe night time; they came there 
as citizens and demanded the prisoners whom they 
had brought. 

“Question. 

“ Answer. 
faces. 

“Question. Could not you tell whether they were 
white or black men. 
“ Answer. No, sir. 

“Question. Who had brought the prisoners there? 

“ Answer. I could not teit. 

“Question. Have you never ne 

“Answer. No, sir; I didn’t inquire. 
brought Luere by some citizens. 


“Were they disguised ? i 
They had hats on; I could not see their 


heard who they were? 


They were | 


Į! lesting ori 


‘Question. White or black ? 
th nswer. I could not say, because. I didn’t see 
em. 
“Question. Have.you any impression as to whether 
they were white or black? ; 
‘Answer. I may tell you what I think :-they were 
white and black along with them, 
Question. Don’t you know that these men were 
shot afterward? 
“Answer. I don’t know it. 
“Question. Were you not so informed ? 
“Answer. It was so reported, but a great many 
things were reported. 
“Question. How many were thero? 
‘Answer, I could not tell you. 
“Question. Didn’t you see them como out? 
Answer, Yes; but it was night. 


“By Mr. Kerr: 


“Question. Do you know by whom these negroes 
were taken out of this jail? 

“Answer. No, sir. 

“Question. Do yow know, in fact, what was done 
with these men? . 

“Answer. No, sir; [never saw them afterward. 

Question. Were these men put in jail on any pro- 
cess, oF had they just been put in there by the cit- 
izens? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; from what I understood, by tho 
citizens. 

“By Mr. STEVENSON: 

“Question. These men who wero in jail wore tho 
persons captured at the time of this riot? 

“Answer. It seoms 60... L was not there when they 
were brought in. ‘To the best of my information, 
there were five or six white mon wounded and some 
twenty-three negroes killed or wounded.” 


No punishment. : 


i eand, Did you hear of any white men being 
called y 
“Answer. In that skirinish ? No, sir. 
“Question. I mean in that riot. À 
Answer. I heard of one man who ran away, Bm- 
erson Bentley, who disappeared —I don’t know if ho 
was killed or not. 

“Question. Do you know how many negroes woro 
killed? f 

“Answer. No, sir. 

“Question. What was the estimate up there? 

“Answer. I never heard any estimate. 

Question. Has the matter never been talked of 
between you deputy sheriffs up there? 

“Answer, Yes, sir: of course, each one wondered 
how many had been killed, but no information was 
received. ; ede 

“Question. Have you arrested any white Democrats 
up there on account of that riot? 

“Answer. No, sir; no warrants were handed to me. 

‘Question. Was anybody punished on account ofit, 
on acivil process? 

“Answer, No, sir; nobody, Thero was an investi- 
gation which lasted several days in Opelousas, by 
some United States officer. 

“Question, Was that not a Freedmen’s Bureau 
investigation ? $ 

“Answer. I don’t know who he was. Then Ibelitvo 
Captain Hooker came there also. 

“Question, What was the result of, their investiga- 
tion; did they find out who were guilty? ; 

Answer. L cannot tell you what was the conclu- 
sion of the investigation.” eee AT a, 

“Question, When you went to the house of Mr. 
Amrem, did you go on purpose, or were you just pass- 
ing by 

“Answer. I was going to Grand Coteau, My curios- 
ity was to know if he had fied. I told the boys I 
wondered if he was there. I went there with some 
young men and spoke to Mr. Amrein., He thon told 
me about his child being buried, and he was about 
going off when a man who had a personal quarrel 
with him wanted to curse him, but Í took this young 
man away. 

“Question. Did not they demand his arms? 

“Answer. L think they did, but Mr. Amrein said 
he had no arms on the place. 

“Question. Did you not go for the purpose of mo- 

injuring him? 

“Answer. No, sir; because if I had had that idea 
I would have dono it. 

“Question. Ilave you not told Mr. Amrein since 


then, here in this city, that you went there for the 
Ho 


purpose of killing him? 

“Answer. L met Mr. Amrein in a beer saloon. 
said that ho had left the parish because he was in 
danger of his life. told him everything was quiet 
afterward, anl that I would have killed him right 
thereif Lhad thought he would have brought on any 
other trouble. I asked bim why-he left, because if 
| he was to bave been killed I could have done it with 
the men I had very easily. 

“Question. Did not you tell him you came there 
for the purpose of killing him? 

“Answer. J mny have done so; but if Mr, Amrein 
iş called he will state the condition I was in st the 
time, 


“Question, Did net you tell him you went there for 
the purpose of killing him? i 

| "Answer, Perhaps I did; beeause when I met him 
| E was drunk. There were two gentlemen with me. 
| I don’t deny that I may have told him that. 

| “Question, Are you in the habit of telling false- 
! hoods when you are drunk? | 

“Answer. Å cannot say what I may have said when 
i drunk, 
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“ Question, There is an old saying, “When the wine 
is in the truth comes out.’ Is that so in your case? 

“Answer. If I had gone to kill him I would have 
done it. i ; 

" Question, Butyou might have changed your mind 
after you got there? 

“Answer, I would not go so far and change my 
mind after I got there. : 

** Question. Suppose you had gone for the purpose 
of killing him, and after you gotthere you found that 
he had just buried his child, and was just from asick 
bed himself, and that his wife was sick, what would 
you havo done then? 

“Answer. Well, E don’t know. Ifa man makes a 
determination to killanother man be cortainly wants 
him no good, and will take no pity on him afterward, 

“ Question, You think, then, if you had teft town 
with the intention of killing Amrein that you would 
have killed him? 

“Answer. I think so; if I had gone out to do it.” 
A Swiss Republican driven off three weeks after the riot. 

“New ORURANS, May 28, 1869. 

“John Amrein sworn and examined on behalf of 
Mr. Darrall. 

“Wo Mr. STEVENSON: : 

“T resido in Onclousas, St. Landry parish, third 
congressional district, Ihave been appointed par- 
ish judgo of that parish. My opponent has refused 
to give up the office, and the question is in litigation 
before the court, Iwas residing, since the month 
of Fobruary, 1808, on a plantation about four wiles 
from tho town of Opelousas, and romained there not 
quite until tho election, butuntilsometime after the 
riot or insurrection that wohadin St. Landry parish, 
Twas a candidate on tho Republican ticket in the 
spring of 1868 for the oflice of parish judge. i 

“Question, State what you know as to the condi- 
tion of that parish for peace and order prior to the 
Novembor election. r : 

“ Answer, Aftor the April clection [had very little 
to do, and was very soldoin in town until the month 
of July, whon E went through the town of Opelousas 
to the city of Now Orleans, Hero I got tho yellow 
fover, from which T did not recover till about the 
Ist of January, 1869. When I recovered sufliciently 
f roturned homo to my plantation and remained sick 
there. My wifo and children wore also siek from 
fover and ague, which I aftorward contracted. L 
wus vory soveroly sick, and was, most of the time, 
lying in bed. I ennnot, therefore, tell you what 
transpired outside of my plantation, except from 
public notoriety, On the very same day that the 
riot or insurrection broko out in the town of Ope- 
lousas n ehitd of mino died. £ could not bring it 
into town for burial becnuso armed men were guard- 
ing tho roads; and no communication was permitted 
with the town on the part of Republicans, unless 
they put on » red ribbon as a sign that they had 
joined the Democratic party. Et was a sign of pro- 
tection for thom, L was obliged to bury my child in 
tho yard of my plantation. ‘That happened tho 
second day after tho riot. LE had tho child buried in 
tho morning. About to or threo hours afterward a 
deputy sheriff camo, with about fourteen or fittoon 
nion armod, mosto! them, with now Winchester rifles, 
revolvers in thoir belts, and some with bowie-knives 
besides. Lhoy rodo into my yard in full carcer. All 
the colored poopie had Joft me, and [had gone into 
the kitchen to mako a litle sonp or something for 
my wife, who wassick in bed. She called to me, and 
J went out on tho porch to see theso men. F said, 
‘Gentlemen, what do you desire?’ ‘We came to 
disarm the Kadical party, Jlave youany noms? I 
said Lhad uono., J used to havo a double-barreled 
shot-gun for killing raccoons, buta scoundrel, whom 
i had employer as a laborer on my place, stolo a 
horse and thisgun, and left for Loxas. Consequently, 

hadnoarms, I told them so, ‘They did not soom to 
beliovo me. Tsaid, 'Ifyoudo not beliovemy words 
you are at liberty to search tho house,’ 

“After that they began to insult mo, saying, * 
nroa pretty follow, You are tho enuse of thes riot. 
You have advised these colored men to mako all this 
fuss and riot? I said, ‘Gentlemen, L have never, 
to uy knowledge, given any man any bad advice.’ 
They began to curse me, and said that L should have 
been buricd two yoars ago instead of that child. F 
do not know whether the dictionary contains any 
words of insult that were not applied tome. F sim- 
ply turned my back upon them and went into the 

house, They then left. After that time Iwas not 
disturbed for about three weeks. I was at homo, 
sick, never going outside. I forgot to mention ono 
thing, One evening, about cight days alter tho riot, 
emerson Bentley came to my house about midnight. 
Tt was raining one of the heaviest rains I ever saw. 
Ho called me by name, I went out and asked what 
he wanted, Ue had a colorcd guide with him. Ho 
asked me if he could not come into my house. 1 
said ‘Yes.’ He came in, and I kept him that night. 
In the morning, about four or five o'clock, L said to 
him, ‘Bentley, you cannot stayin the house. Ifyou 
were found here you would certainly be killed, aud 
I too; there is no question about that. But it is 
raining very hard,and you had better go out into 
the barn and make yourself as comfortable as possi- 
ble, and I will send you something to est there.’ Ie 
did so, and staid there till the afternoon. 
some shots fired in the vicinity, and I learned tha. 
some men on horseback were coming along. So I 
sent some colored men down to tell him to get ous 
of the way; that I did not wish him to be found on 
my place, as it was perfectly certain that if he was 
they would Kill both him and me. Ho went away. 


I heard | 


“About three weeks after the insurrection at Ope- 
lousas, between cleven and twelve o'clock at night, 
somebody came to my door and rapped. Lasked who 
was there. : Fhe answer was, “A friend of yours.’ 
Said I, ‘What is your name?’ ‘Never mind my 
name; open the door.’ Said I, ‘Ido not open the 
door unless you mention your name. Ifyou area 
friend of mine I want to know your name first.’ 
Finally ho told me that hisname was Saunders King. 
I knew the young man, having traveled with him on 
the boat from New Orleans. [ considered him a fast 
young man, but I knew that he belonged to a very 
good family. As I was sick and unable to protect 
myself I thought that the best course for me to pursue 
was to put ona boldface and to open thedoor., I said 
‘Saunders, if you give inc your word of honor that 
nothing shall happen to me T will open.’ He hesi- 
tated a little and finally gave me his word of honor 
that nothing should happen to me, Tne moment 
opened the door my hand was grabbed and I was 
pulled out on the porch. On the porch was a young 
man with a double-barreled shot-gun cocked and 
leveled at me. The others had their revolvers in 
their hands; but as soon as I got out they put their 
revolvers back. Thedoublo-barreled shot-gun, how- 
ever, was Jeveled at me during the whole conversa- 
tion that followed. They asked me whether T did 
not belong to the Grand Army of the Republic. I 
told them £ did. They afterward asked me whether 
did not write a letter toNew Orleans which had 
reference to tho position of leading Democrats to he 
killed on account of that riot. I told them I did 
not. They questioned me about the Grand Army 
of the Republic, where I was made a member, &e. 
I told them [ joined the Grand Army of tho Re- 
public in Rock Island, Illinois, and that, as far as 
any seerots of tho organization were concerned, I was 
not at liberty to divulge them, as E had taken an 
oath not to do so. I thought, however, that I would 
raise their curiosity by telling them that I had a 
printed copy of the constitution of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, and that if they would come round 
to-morrow {would tet them have it; but that I could 
not find it immediately among all my papers. Saun- 
ders King and another young man went aside on the 
porch and consulted a little, which onded in their 
saying that they wouldcome to-morrow. They said, 
significantly, ‘‘Lo-morrow wo will have another con- 
versation? Next day, in the afternoon, they camo 
to my house. E was lying in a heavy fever at the 
lime. I got the printed constitution of the Grand 
Amy of the Ropublic and handed it to Saunders 
King. I turned round from them, and had no more 
conversation with them. Lhey told me, however, 
that some men were patrolling during the nights, 
and thet [had better not go outside, but keep quietly 
in tho houso. ‘Two nights afterward a party came 
up to the houso, I hoard them coming up. 
was after them a little, Thoy threw some brick-bats 
at the dog and at the front door, Sick as E was, Igot 
out of bed and dressed myself and took a hatchet in 
my hand, thinking that, anyhow, E would have a 
chop at the first that would come in, L wentin the 
rear part of my house and had actually decided to 
Jump out of the window and go into the bash and 
hide myself; bat when E looked out I saw two men 
in the guarden with their guns to thoir shoulder, so f 
thought it best to stay in. ‘hat thing was repeated 
for three days. Ibad been yery seriously sick with 
fover, and the stato of things had not a tendency to 
amotiorate my condition, Binaly, I decided to go 
into tho town of Opelousas, ‘Lhis was about three 
or four weeks after the riot had happened and 
before the clestion, ‘The riot happened on the 2th 
of September. E got into the town and went to 
the place where L generally stopped, kept by a man 
named Christian Peline. When I got in there I 
was so sick, from the motion. of the buggy, that 
Teoutd not sit upright on a chair, and was obliged 
to go soinewhore to Jiedown. I went down to the 
house of an old Union man named Christian Morn- 
iweg aud lay down there till about five o'clock. 
Theun Louis Watter, a member of the Masonic frater- 
nity, cawo and said to me, ‘Captain, you are not safe 
in this house; wo cannot answer for some of the 
individuals in the town, who might take you out at 
midnight andinurder you. The excitementis rather 
great, and Lan eharged by the Masonic fraternity to 
come to sce you.’ Le then proposed that E should 
go to his house, where he said nobody would harm 
me, T went to his house and stayed there a couple 
ofdays, when one day he came in and told me that L 
was ordered off from the parish of St. Landry. X was 
greatly surprised. LUesaid hehad just been informed 
of it, and that he could not give me protection, but 
that Í must leave. E usked him to go and seo Dr. 
Thompson, the so-called military governor or com- 
mander of the secret organization. there, (T believe 
they had a different name for it than the Kuklux,) 
and learn from him whether it was actually trac 
that L was ordered off. He went out and eame back 
and said it was actually so, but that through his 
influenco I had received eight days’ extension. I 
knew f could not dispose of my plantation and crops 
and settle up my business in that timo. One day I 
met this Dr. Thompson on the street. I knew him 
to bo an outspoken man, and I said to him, ‘Col- 
onel, I wish to speak to you? *What do you wish 
for?’ +I understand that you ordered ime oit from 
the parish of Si. Landry? ‘£ did? I said, ‘will 
you be A 


kind enough to tell me the reason why” 
Said he, | Phe people do not wish youhereany more.’ 
Į said, Colonel, this is rather hard on me. I have 
traveied a good deal in the world, and wherever I 
have been ] can go back again. itis rather arellec- 


My dog` 


| 


tion on my character as a man and a gentleman to 
be ordered off. I would therefore be obliged to you 
to tell me the reason why the pcople do not want me 
any longer? Said he, ‘I never knew anything 
against your character as a man, but your politics 
do not suit the people.’ That, more or less, ended 
the conversation. After that I went home, and in a 
couple of days afterward I was threatened with è 
severo sickness; and was swollen up from the fever. 
T was laid up in bed till the lst of January, and £ 
could not leave until then. When I got better, as 
the order for me to leave the parish had never been 
countermanded, I obeyed the order, and went to 
New Orleans. 
‘“ Question. Haveyou been back there since ? 
Answer. Yes. 

“Question. When? 

“Answer. I went back about four weeks ago. I was 
commissioned by the Governor as parish Judge of St. 
Landry parish, as the Opposition candidate had failed 
to qualify, and as he was disfranchised by tho four- 
tecnth amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States. Iwent back with United States troops. 
made a requisition for a company of troops, stating 
that I did not believe I could freely and impartially 
executo iny duties as parish judge for the parish of 
St. Landry without assistance for the protection of 
lifo and property. 

“Question, What condition did you find things in 
when you arrived there? 

“Answer. When I arrived there there appeared to 
be a little excitement, but I havenot been molested, 
except that school-boys as tbey pass point at mo 
and eall me ' Yankee,’ &e. Otherwise I cannot say 
that I havo been interfered with or disturbed in any 
way. Tho troops aro still there 

“Question, Prior to tho election did you sco tho 
white Republicans of the parish, and have conver- 
sation with thom ? 

“Answer. Yos; I hadsome conversation with somo 
of them. ; 

“Question, What was the focling among them as to 
their own security ? 

“Answer, This very man, Christian Morniweg, a 
Union man, stated to me that he certainty could not 
vote; that the prejudice was so great that he could 

“Question. What was tho genoral fooling among 
tho white Republicans? f ‘ 

“Answer. There were no white: Republicans thero 
at tho time. Every leader of the Republican party 
whom I knew of, who did not escape, has been killed. 

"Question, Low was it with the colored Repub- 
licans? What was the fecling among them after the 
riot and previous to the election? 

“Answer. They were extremely scared. Youcould 
not find one of them to say thathe wasa Republican, 

“ Question. Do youknow whether Republicans were 
obliged to woar badges for protection? 

“Answer. I havo seen those whom I had known to 
bo Republicans wearing these red ribbons, and sev- 
eral of them have shown me their protection papors, 
given to thom for joining tho Democratic clubs. 

* Question, Were youinthe Union Army? 

“Answer, Twas. 

“ Question, In what capacity? . 

* Answer, Ujoined the Union Army on 18th April, 
1861, as lieutenant in the twenty-cighth Ohio regi- 
ment, Colonel August Moore, I remained in the 
Army till tho Ist of January, 1868 was born in 
Switzerland. J aim about thirty-six years of age, 

“question, Did you yourself havo any apprehen- 
sion of personal danger? 

" Answer. Tdid. I had not the least apprehension 
of any danger before these men called at my place. 
“ Question, Wad you taken any part in the riot? 

t Answer. Not in the least. I had been siek for 
about four months previously, and never went off my 
plantation, E never have much conversation with 
colored men, Ttold the colored men employed with 
me that they could vote as they pleased, but that F 
thought it was to their interest to support Geucral 
Grant, the loyal candidate for President. T did not 
ationd meetings nor march in processions during the 
presidential campaign. I did so in the spring clec- 
tion. I was sick danas the presidential election. £ 
had been sick along while, and that fact was gen- 
erally known.” , 

Lafayette. 


“E, C. Wilkins to Mr. Stevenson : 

“JZ reside in Lafayette parish; [was chairman of 
the board of registrars in that parish; I was in the 
parish from the 4th of October untilafter the clection. 

went to different points in the parish. 

~ Question, State the condition of the parish, as to 
peace and order, daring the last canva 

“ Answer, There wore several disturbances there. 
Some negroes were killed while £ was there, 

~ Question. Did you hear of any white poopic being 
killed? 

* Answer. No, sir. 

“Qu . Where were those disturbances ? 
Ay In different parts of the parish. R 
Do you know of any threats having 


A er, 

u 
Question, Di n 

been used against the negroes to control them in 


polities ? 
_" Answer. I neversaw any; T heard of snehihing:. 
It was a general remark in the parish; L heard it 
from different parties there in common conversation, 
both trom colored people and white people. . 
* Question, Did you hear anything about prolec- 
tion papers having been issued to colored poopie 
there who joined the Democratic clubs? 


© Answer, Yes, sir. 
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* Question. To protect them from what? 


“ Answer. From any violence to be used toward 


them. . 

“ Question. By whom? $ : 

“auer. By the Democratie party, as it was sup- 
posed. : i ` 

“ Question, Was that the understanding they had? 

* Answer, That is what I understood from-them, 

= Question. lave you any knowledge as to how the 
colored people felt as to their security in voting the 
Republican ticket? ‘ 

* Answer. Ido not think they felt secure in doing so. 

“ Question. Were you in the Army ? 

“ Answer. I was engaged with the Union Army in 
the quartermasters’ department. I know that Re- 
publican tickets were sent to the parish; I think that 
a package of five hundred was sent; I got them in 
my office and placed them on the top shelf; I did not 
distribute them; I did not think it safe to do so; I 
wis a Republican; I did not vote at all, because I 
did not think it safe to vote there. 

** Question. Do you know what were the politics of 
the commissioners of election in that parish ? 

“Answer. They were Democrats, because they 
voted; and no Republican vote was castin the parish. 

“ Question. You say that the leading colored men 
left the parish? é 

t Answer, Yes; they loft the parish shortly after I 
arrived there. One of them was named Donato, E 
think, and another onc Remond; they were colored 
leaders; I think Mr. Remond was a justice of the 
peace there.” 

“WB. Bailey, Democratic editor, to Mr. STEV- 
ENSON! 

“Tam the editor of the Lafayette Advertiser, pub- 
lished at Vermilionville, tho parish scat of Lafayette. 
I became the editor of thatpaper in September, 1865, 
and have been editor ever since. I was in the con- 
federato army as a private.” 

Mr. Stevenson offered in evidence the following 
article from the Lafayette. Advertiser, of October 
10, 1888. ate 

“We are glad to have. it in our power to givo 
assurance to our community that, under any emer- 
gency, we are ready and able to preserve order. Our 
people are patient and forbearing, busily engaged 
in taking in their crops; and there is no good cause 
for any excitement. | $ : eran 

” With the exception of six or eight mischicf-mak- 
ers, thore is no community in the whole State more 
peaceably disposed than ours; therefore, we will 
again say to those few bad men, if you continue to 
‘sow the wind,’ you must expect ‘toreap the storm.’” 

Mr. Srevenson also offered in evidence an article 
from the same paper, of the same date, as follows: 

“Persons whipped and shipped from any of our 
sister parishes will not find a place of rest in our 
midst. Should there be any one under this head in 
our midst, they had better git.” , 

* Question. ‘lo what had this article reference? 

“ Answer. It bad reference to Mr. Smith, who had 
been thrashed onthe streets of St. Martinsville, and 
who came to our town. He had a son there who 
was avery respectable man. $ 

“The chairman offered in evidence an article from 
the same paper of the Sist of October, 1868, as follows: 

“ Sublata causa, tollitur efectus. That is the only 
way. Remove causes and you destroy effects. ‘The 
consciencestrickon Radical leaders of our parish have 
disappeared for parts more or less unknown, and wo 
have peace and quiet in our midst. We would say to 
them, the longer they stay away the bettor for our 
community; and we could not be positive, but do 
sincerely think, that it would be better for them, 
too.” 

“Question. Do you believe these articles to have 
been truc in fact and justified by the state of public 
sentiment atthe time? : 

“Answer. There was no disturbance in our town; 
but this thing was going on in Opelousas, and we 
wanted to keep quiet as much as we could, and to 
keep persons from coming thero, 7 j 

Question. You say in thisarticlo, ‘the conscience 
stricken Radical leaders of our parish have disap- 
peared for parts more or less unknown, and we have 
peace and quiet in our midst. We would say to 
thein, the longer they stay away the better for our 
community; and we could not be positive, but do 
sincerely think, that it would be better for them, 
too. Were these statements justified by the facts ? 

‘Answer, Woll, sir, the Radicalloadersat the time 
wore three colored persons, and they left.our parish 
immediately after hearing of the Opelousas riot. 

“ Question, You thought it for the good of your 
community for them to stay away ? 

“ Answer. Yes sir”? 
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ms to the election, There were one or two 
of being Republicans in the 
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heard of oneor two white men being accused of being 
Republicans? d : i ug 

“Answer. I only heard it said in the parish that 
they were accused of being Republicans, and that 
they denied: being so. I know thatthey didnot vote 
the Republican ticket. They were told! by Demo- 
crats thai they were Radicals or Republicans, and 
they denied being so. I think that about one third 


-of the colored voters wero Democrats, and probably 


there might be mere. I did not hear of any protec- 
tion papers, being given tocolored men up there who 
voted the Democratic ticket. Iheard talk previous 
to the election of not giving work tọ colored men 
who did not vote the Democratic ticket; but that 
thing was dropped. I heard the Kuklux spoken of 
up there, but I know nothing about them. I never 
saw one. I heard that there had been a company in 
the parish, lam fifty-three years of age. I would 
not be apt to be called upon to do active duties in 
such a crowd as that. Theard them talked ofamong 
the young fellows of the parish who were talking 
about negroes being frightened at night. They said 
that the Kuklux had come from an adjoining parish. 
It was more for a laugh than for anything else. No 
old man ever thought of such a thing there, or had 
anything to say aboutit. Ido not think that any 
prudent man, young or old, would indulge in such a 
business. We had the order of the Knights ‘of the 
White Camelia up there. I belonged to the order. 
The white people generally joined it. It extended 
pretty generally over the parish. I attended their 
council very rarely. They generally held theirimect- 
ings at night, and I could not go about at night. 
attended them very seldom, only three or four or 
five times. Their meetings were generally hefd in 
the early part of the night, at eight or nine o'clock. 
While I attended they sat a very short time, not 
more than an hour or two, The lasttime that L was 
in the council of the order was some time last sum- 
mer, before Icametothe Legislaturo. Ido notknow 
whether the colored people knew what the order of 
the Knights of the White Camelia was. They knew 
that there was an order of some kind, for we did not 
keep it secret, and the colored people knew that we 
had those meetings just as well as the white people. 
Whether they knew what the order wasor not I can- 
notsay. Ido notsuppose they did. It was socret, 
ofcourse. Wedidnot sdmitspectators who were not 
members of the order. 

“ Question. You say tho colored people there who 
did not want to vote with you stayed at home unmo- 
lested. Why did they not go to the polls and vote 
the Republican ticket? U 

“Answer. My reason for it is that there were no 
leading men there representing the Republican 
party to give them tickets, or to solicit their votos. 
No one solicited their votes on that side, Tho Dem- 
ocrats clectioncered among all parties, and they got 
all the colored votes that wero willing to go with 
thom. I clectioncered myself, and got ail the votes 
I could. I was at barbecues of the Democratic 
party—white and colored men. ‘They wero treated 
all alike. We held out every inducement that we 
could lawfully and legally to get all to vote with us 
that we could. 

“By Mr. Bailey: 

“Question. How do you know that the colored men 
who refused to vote were Republicans ? 

“Answer. I heard-some say so. Icannotsay pos- 
itively how many. eard say so. Some of those 
with whom I conversed, in trying to get their votes, 
toid me that they did not care to vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket; that they belonged to the other side, 
and that if they voted at all they would vote the 
other way, but that they would not go to the clec- 
tion at all. They gave me no reason why they did 
not vote the Republican ticket. I think there were 
Republican clubs in existence during the November 
contest. l cannot say positively. That was the talk. 
It was said that there was one on the rice planta- 
tion. it was said that the freedmen congregated 
there very often. I do not think that there have 
been any meetings on the rice plantation since the 
election. I understood that there were mectings 
there preceding the November election. I have 
seen negroes p: ng, and they said that they were 
going to the meeting at the rice plantation. [have 
heard one hundred persons say so. 

| Question. How is it that the Republicans did not 
go and vote at the last election? : 

“ Answer. You must put that question to some one 
who knows better than I do. i cannot answer it. 
They could have voted if they had wished to do so. 
he only reason Z can give for it is, I suppose they 
had no leading men there to get them out. I think 
that about one hundred and seventy-three negrocs 
in the parish voted the Democratic ticket.” 

“ Achille François to Mr. STEVENSON: 

“Tlive in La Payette parish. I am twenty-nine 
yearsofage. Iwasborn free. My father was a free 
man, IwasinLalayette parish previous tothe last 
election. Iwasbutchering therc. Thecondition of 
the parish wasvery good as to peace and order before 
the election. There was one colored man named Joc, 
and his mother, killed. I donot know by whom. it 
was said thatthey were killed by white people, This 
was about two weeks before the election. It is said 
thet there were Kuklux there. I never saw any. 
Nobody ever troubled me. I caine here to New 
Orleans cight or ten days before the election. Iwas 
afraid to be killed myself if Istayed in the parish, 
because they were killing peopleso much areund, 


was a Republican. 
how to vote. Those who wanted to stay had to get 


Tho white people did nottellme | 


protection papers. They never asked me to join the 
emocratic party. Somo colored men didjoinit. I 
amason of Senator Francois... Heisdead., The peo- 
ple up there knew that Iwas. his son. My father 
was a prominent Radical. My brother lived there. 
Ho. was a justice of the peace there. He left the 
placeand came here. The colored people were:afraid. 
have French blood on both sides~on the father’s 
side and on themother’sside. I ma acolored French- 
man. | - ` eae 

; he Mr. Bailey: ; . 

‘I neversaw any Kuklux. Somepeoplesaid they 
had seen them. Ido not know their names, nor the 
name of any of them. The people there did beliove 
in the existence of the Kuklux, and they were afraid 
ofthem. I have met persons armed at night; but 
they never said anything to me. Imot them back 
of the town of Vermilionville. They were spoken of 
as the patrol of the parish. 

Question. How many were killed in the parish 
besides Joe and'his mother? — 

“ Answer. It was reported that parties were killed ` 
back of the parish.. I do not know of it myself. 
Nobody told me that anybody else had been killed. 
Nobody offered me protection papers. I sawoncout 
there with protection papers. His name was Bindon. 
It was given to him by Mr. Salles, who. keeps the 
tavern. Ido not know by what authority Mr. Salics 
gave these papers. I metaman coming out of Salles’s 
house with his protection paper, and he said he felt 
safe in having it.. [left the parish eight or ten days 
before the election. No ono offered me any violonco 
or any friendship; but there was æ great doal of 
excitement, and I thought the best thing J could do 
was to leave the parish. Iwas never insulted or 
threatened while I was in the parish.” 

" Armand François to Mr. STEVENSON: 

“Ilivein New Orleans. I have lived bere about 
amonth. I came here from St. Martin’s parish, I 
was born thorc. I am sixteen years of age. My 
father was A. R, François, He was a State senator. 
Weis dead. Iie dicd on the 2lst of May of wounds 
which he reccived in St. Martinsville on 3d May. 
Tho wounds wero inflicted by white persons, I was 
present. 

“ F. Martin, for Mr. Bailey: 

“Question, JLow many Republican votes were cast 
at the last November election? 

“Answer, None. 

“Question, Why did not some colored people vote 


the Republican ticket last fall? 


“Answer. I cannot tell. {took no part myself in 
that election. I did notsec any one electioneering 
on the Republican side. They had no leaders, 

“(uestion. What made their leaders leave? 

“Answer. I cannot tell. , 

“Question. Were they not afraid to stay? 

“Answer. I heard that they were. 

“Question, Were not a great many of the negroes 
who remained there afraid to advocate the Radical 
cause or to vote the Radical ticket? 

“Answer, L do not know. I do not think myself 
that there was any danger. , 

“Question. Did they not think there was? 

“Answer. I conversed with colored menevery day, 
and they never told meso. They may have been 
alarmed, but I do not think that there was any eauso 
for it. I suppose that some of thom were alarmed, 
They may have thought that there was cause for 
alarm. ‘he parish of Lafayette joins St. Landry 
parish. We heard there of the St. Landry troubles, 
There is a bayou dividing the parishes. [tis about 
ten or fifteen yards wide, and there is abridge at 
high water, but at low water the bayoucan be crossed 
anywhere. A stranger would not know when he 
crossed from one parish to another, That little bayou 
is the only dividing line that I know of. ‘Lhis Joo, 
whe was killed, dida heap of talking, most gencraily 
when he was drunk; buthe was notconsidered among 
the colored people as being a prominent man, Thero 
was a colored ballin town the night before Joe was 
murdered, and the nextday Joe left town intoxi- 
cated. I think there wore. fifty or sixty colored men 
in town that nightatthe ball, We had the Knights 
of the White Camelia up there. Iwas a member of 
the order. £ was only twice in the lodge, Most of 
the white people in the parish belonged to it. {L 
joined abouta year ago, I think. Iqgidunot hold any 
office in the order. I think the negroes knew of the 
existence of that order.” 

M. Casey, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

“ Question. Where do you reside? 

u Answer. At the present in this city, but my resi- 
dence wasin the parish of Lafayette, of which Eam 
aresident voter. L was last in the parish about tho 
middle of October, 1868, but have not boen there 
since.” # #® * * “Yhadbeon driven 
the parish by armed men, narrowly escaping with 
wy life. The freedman who helped me to escape was 
afterward murdered for doing so, and I would not 
have returned but for the protection afforded by the 
committee. 

t Question. Aro you well acquainted with the freed- 
men of that parish and with their political senti- 
ments? 

* Answer. Tam, and know that for the most part 
they are all Republicans. 

Question. Lu what condition, so.faras regards the 
peeve tad order of the parish, did you find things 
there ? 
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all, The Republicans could hold no meetingsthere, 
and all the leaders of the Republican party had 
been driven from the parish, while the rest were 
eompelled to.join the Democratic clubs in order to 
save their lives. r 

* Question. Was there any protection afforded the 
Republicans, whatever, in that parish by either the 
civil or military authorities ? 

“Answer. There was none at all, Armed men pat- 
rolled the parish continually who belonged to the 
Democratic clubs, and I know of their killing six 
prominent Republicans, All others were completely 
intimidated. i f 

aos Could you givo this ovidence in that 
parish 7 
“Answer, I could not. It would be impossible for 
me to return to the parish until there is some fur- 
ther protection afforded Republicans there. I know 
of some six or eight prominent Republicans who are 
here now, and, like myself, aro unable to return to 
their homes,” 

"P. Toussin, being duly sworn, dcposes and says: 
o “Question. Where do you reside? 

t Anmoer. In the parish of Lafayette, where I ama 
registered votor, ` 

“Question, How long have you lived there? 

“ Anewer, I was born and raised there. 

“Question, To what party did you belong at tho 
fimo of the congressional election held in last 
November? 

“Answer, Lo the Republican party. . 

“Qrestion, Are you well acquainted with tho 
Republicans of that parish ? 

t Answer, Yas, sire well nequainted. 

“Question, Do you knuw of any throats or outrages 
being made ip that parish toward or on Republicans 
to influcace their votes at the congressional clection 
in last November? | 

“Answer, Yes, sir: T know of a dozen or moro Re- 
prblicans being kitted; and threats were made to kill 
oll the other Republicans unless they would vote the 
Domoeratic ticket; and there was no y 
afforded any Republican from cither the civil or 
military authorities, i 

“Question, Wero any leading Republicans allowed 
to remnin in the parish during the elections ? 

“ Answer, No, siri all the loaders wero either killed 
or compelled to leave. 

“Question, How muny colored mon would have 
aLe me Democratic ticket in that parish through 
choice 4 

Anner, Y only know of but four in the wholo 
parish; all the others T firmly believe would have 
voted the Republiean ticket had they been allowed 
to veto as they wished, 

Question, From what you know of tho relative 
strength of the two parties, which would have had a 
majority had there been a fair election ? 

“Answer, Tho Republican party would have hada 
majority of at loast ono hundred atthe cleetion held 
in November last, and they would have voted for the 
regular Republican nomines, dion, O. B, Darrall. 

“Quention, Could Republican meetings be held or 
Republican tickets bo distributed before the clec- 
tion? 

H Answer, Sines tho riots begun no wectings could 
be held, nor eould any one thero distribute Repub- 
Hiern tickets, as tho Democratic loaders would havo 
killed auy Ropublican who was found with tickets, 
or who was known do openly favor Republicanism., 

“Questio, Bite iu what manner tho eolored peo- 
ple were coupellcd Co vote at the lato congressional 
election, 

“Answer, They wero brougbt by armed men to the 
polls and were compelled to vote the Demoer: 
ticket, and this was the case all over the pa 
fhe colored men wero compelled to join clubs by 
foreo and were then given certificates of protection. 
Cho one given to witness is hereto attached)” 

“Alexander Raymand Frangois, jr, sworn: 

“Question, Where did you reside during the last 

car? 
S “Answer, In Vermilion, parish of Lafayette: am 
a native of the Stato; L was justico o peace in 
said parish; elected by tho Republican party; my 
futher is a senator in the State Legislature from that 
senatorial distriet. 

“ueszion, What was the condition of things in 
thy t parish during the last year? 


eraty had secret armed organizations; they killed 
some of the Republican leaders, and on the 17th of 


Oetohor witness was compelled to leave to save my | 


life; the Republicans could not have beld any pub- 
lic meetings without danger of being killed; they 
were compelled to vote the Democratic ticket; they 
were notallowed to vote the Republican ticket: it 
would have been impossible for them to have at- 
tempted it; heard the Democrats cay that they were 
organized expressly for the purpose of keeping tho 
«iwen from voting the Republican ticket; there 


ee be b iSO, 

Question, Did not these Democratic organiza- 

tious keer 
e 


They did; if the Republicans had been 


chada majority in that parish; they all would 
e voted for Dr. Darrell for Congress, the Repub- 
Henn nominee; witness iseven now afraid to return 


n 
n, Wasthereany protection for the Repub- 
iin that parish, either civil or military? 
“Answer. None whatever.” 


ny safaiy for any of the prominent leaders to | 
i ae 


tad tovote freely, as they desired, they would | 


protection | 


yf 


Answer, There was groat excitement; the Demo- 


p the colored people in completesubicction ? | 


“Roman Andrez: 


“Question. Where do you live? 

“Answer. In the parish of Lafayette; I was there 
last fall. I belong tothe Republican party: was a 
registered voter. The Democrats in this parish dur- 
ing last fall killed a number of Republicans; know 
of three colored people that they killed—my mother 
and father and brother. Killed my brother because 
he was a Republican. They shot at me, but I made 
my escape. 

“Question, Had the Democrats thero armed organ- 
izations? 

“Answer. They bad. : 

ee Was it possible for the Republicans to 
hold meetings? g DEn 

“Answer. They could not without danger of being 
killed or otherwise maltreated. They openly de- 
elared that thase who would not vote the Democratic 
ticket should be killed. A great many freedmen were 
compelled by the Democrats to act with them, to the 
number of about one thousand, who otherwiso would 
have voted the Republican ticket, and for Dr. Darrell 
tor Congress. g 

“Question, Were youcompelled to leave the parish? 

“Answer. I was, because I was well convinced that 
they would carry their threats into execution, and 
kill me. My brother who was killed was the flag- 
tore of tho Republican club at the time he was 
killed, 

“Question, Do you think the Republicans could 
have then voted the Republican ticket? 

“Answer. No; not without protection.” 

“E. C. Wilkins: 

“ Question. Whore do you reside? 

t Answer, Inthe city of New Orleans, at present. 

“ Question, Where were you at the lato congres- 
sionl election, in November, 1868? 

“Answer, L was in Vermiltonville, parish of La- 
fayette, as chairman of the board of supervisors of 
registration there. I arrived in the parish on the 
Tth of October, 1868, and left there the 7th day of 
Desember following. 

t Question, Do you know of any outrages or acts of 
violence or threats being made toward Republicans 
by the Democrats in that parish ? 

“Answer, Yes, sit; such things were of daily oceur- 
rence up to the date of the clection, On account of 
these thrents of violence, &e., no Ropublican meet. 
ings could be hold, neither could there be any ticket 
distributed for the Republican party, as I know of 
three Republicans being ordered to leave the parish 
for having attempted to distribute tickots, and no 
man there could openly profess to be a Republican 
with safety to himself. 

* Question, In what political condition did you find 
the parish when you went there, on account of these 
threats of violence? 

* Answer, A complote reign of terror existed thorc, 
and I am satisfied the colored people dared not do 
otherwise than vote the Democratic ticket. 

“ Question, Was there uny protection, cither civil 
or military, afforded the Republicans of that parish ? 

t Anwer, No, siri nono whatever, 

© Question, Would you feel sate to go to that par- 
ish and give this evidence openly? 

“Answer, No, sir; I would not do it at all under 
any consideration,” 

“Fortuno Riard, being duly sworn, deposes and 


St 


Question, Where do you reside? = o o 
“Answer, In Lafayette } h, of which Tam a 

native, and am now in Lhis city claiming my scat as 

one of the sonators elected froin that district. 


Out- 


organizations in clubs throughout the parish. 
rages wore commilted upon the Republicans; some 
of them were murdered, while others were compelled 
to leave tho parish, and I myself had to escape from 
the parish in erder to save my life, and I consider 


my life would be in danger to return now. From 
what I kuew and understood in the parish ilwas the 
determination of these Democratie organizations to 
preveut the Republicans from voting at the gencral 
eleetion unless they would vote the Democratic 
ticket. And witness further states that he saw a lct- 
tor after the election stating that 1,000 votes in this 
box for Seymour and Blair, and none for Grant and 
Colfax; buckshot has kept the Republicans away g? 
and witness states furthermore, from his own knowl- 
edge and reliable information, a large number of 
freedinen belonging to the Republican party were 
compelled by fear of violence and by intimidation 
to vote tho Democratic ticket, and that this reign of 
terror was so great that it would have been utterly 
impossible for the Republicans to have turned ont 
atall and voted the Republican ticket. If they had 
been permitted to vote froely, and as they desired to 
vote, lon. ©. B. Darrall would have received the 
entire Republican vote of that parish for Congress. 

“Question. From the information you have reecived 
feow that parish do you consider it would be safe for 
the prominent Republicans who have left that parish 
to return ? 

“Answer, No, sir; Tam afraid myself to return, 
although I have property iun the parish, and have 
been doing business there for years.” 


“Pp. Smitb: 


“Witness further states he is well acquainted in || day time. 


the parish of Lafayette, having resided there pre- 
vious to his settling in the parish of Vermillion, and 
some of his sons vote in that parish now, and that he 
is as well acquainted in that parish as with the con- 
dition of things politically as heis with the parish of 
Vermillion, and the same state of alarm and terror 
and persecution did exist in that parish up to the 
time of the clection in November last as existed in 
the parish of Vermilion; and Iam well acquainted 
with the strength of the two parties in that parish, 
and the Republicans would have had a majority had 
there been a full and fair election. 

“Question. Who would the Republieans have voted 
for for Congress at the late election had they been 
permitted? 

“Answer. For the regular nominec—Ilon. ©. B. 
Darrall. , , 

“Question. During all these outrages, threats, and 
violence used by the Democrats has there been any 
protection extended by the civil or military author- 
ities of the State to the Republicans there? 

“Answer. None at all.” 

Vermilion Parish. 
"L. I. Tansey to Mr. STEYENSON : 

“Treside in Vermilion parish. {have beon living 
there a little over two years. F came there from 
Baton Rouge. [havo been Jiving in this State twelve 
or thirteen years. I was in the war—in the confed- 
erate army. T was supervisor of registrationin Ver- 
million parish last fall. Icommenced my duties carly 
in October, I think. I wentto Lake Arthur and to 
John Mow’s, Iwent to Lake Simonotte for the pur- 

ose of swearing in the commissioners of election, 

ut to the other two places I went as supervisor. 

“ Question, Whatwas the condition of the parish as 
to peace and order during the eanvass? 

“Answer. I did not secrgreatdeal of trouble, All 
that I saw was merely that there was an organization 
called the Kuklux which seemed to intimidate tho 
people somewhat. I do not know that it existed in 
the parish, but 1 sawit in thetown of Abbeville, the 
parish seat, where I Jive. This was prior to the 
election; I think it was in the latter part of Octo- 
ber. Iwas in my bed when they first passed. My 
sister-in-law, who was sleeping down stairs, called 
to mo to seo what, was goingon, Lhe town bells were 
ringing and we thought it was an alarm of fire. 
was uneasy because my brother-in-law was not at 
home, and his wife was not well, I looked out of the 
window but could notsee anything, and I went back 
to bed. Afterward I heard the tramping of horses 
and belioved that it was some wild borses going about 
at night. Í remained quictly in bed until my sister- 
in-law again called to me to look out to see what was 
tho matter. I looked out and saw the forms of per- 
sons on horseback, apparently covered with sheets, 
or some white substance. Isawtwo or three of them 
with lorch-lights. I suppose thero were twelve or 
fifteen of them in number. Thatis all that I saw. 
I ascertained next morning that it caused a great 
deal of consternation and fear in town, both among 
the white peoplo and black people. My sister-in- 
Jaw was very much frightened, and even the servants 
in the house were frightened, 

“Question, Did that force do anything that night? 

“Answer. Nothing more than passing through. I 
heard a volley of what I supposed to be pistol shots, 
ten or twelve or more, and J concluded it was the 
same party who fired them, 

“Question, Did you hoar of anybody being injured 
or threatened that night in the town ? 

“Answer, I heard that some gentleman said that 
some horses had run over him and, 1 believe, had 
displaced his scapula, Lf did not hear of their visit- 
ing anybody that night. That was the only time I 
saw any of them. I cannot say that it was under- 
stood that the Kuklux existed in that parish. Ido 
not know that it existed at all. Itwas simply rumor 
prior to that time that it did exist, ‘That was the 
last { saw or heard of them in the parish. Prior to 
that timo I had heard of them appearing in different 


of the parish. g . 
Question, Was anybody murdered in the parish 
pending the election? 

“Answer, I heard of some three or four murders in 
different parts of the parish. Two were murdered 
ata placo called Kulikini. When I went to Lake 
Arthur [heard that two persons were found mur- 
dered there. They were colored people. 1 do not 
know the parties at all. , 

“Question, Did you know of any white Republicans 
in the parish ? 

“Answer, I knew a few who told mo that they wore 
Republicans, 

“Ques tion, Do you know how they folt as to their 
sceurity in voting according to their sentiments? 

“Answer. They said they were afraid to vote tho 
Republican ticket, 

“Question. Do you know how the colored Repub- 
licans of that parish felt on that subjcet ? 

“Answer, They told me the same thing. T didnot 
have much conversation with them, Someof them 
came to my house unsolicited, and told me that. they 
were sorry that they could not vote the Republican 
ticket. I asked them why, ifthey were independent 
Americans, they should not vote, if they thought 
proper, ike other people. They told me they were 
afraid to do so. 

“To Mr. Kerr: 

“Question. Do you not knowthat it isnot at allan 

uncommon thing to hear shots discharged in that 


s country either by day or by night? — : 
= “Answer, Ilis avery common thing even in the 
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Louisiana Contested. Election—Mr. Stevenson. 


Ho. or Reps. 


“Question. Does not everybody up there keep arms 
orcarry arms? , 

“Answer. I think that the majority of the people 
carry arms with them as a part of theirdress. They 
think that they are not dressed at all if they have 
not asix-shooter upon them. 

“Question. Itis a part of their daily habit? 

“Answer. Yes, so far as I can say, 


‘To Mr. STEVENSON: 


“Yyoted the Republican ticket.. I believe that 
my own vote was the only Republican vote cast in 
the parish, I voted for Mr. Darrall. Ido notknow 
whether the returns sent to the seeretary of State 
show that. I think that Mr. Darrall got more than 
two hundred votes for the senate in April, 1368. 

“Question. How do you account for his getting no 
vote at allat the November election? 

“Answer. L cannot account for it. The Repub- 
Ticans spoke to me about voting, and said that they 
were afraid to vote. I saw no other reason for his 
not getting as many votes as he got in the spring. 
Tho people didnot seem to have changed toward him 
at all. 

“Paulin Fontelieu, sworn and examined on be- 
half of Mr. Bailey. 

“To Mr. Bailey: 

“I reside at Abbeville, in the parish of Vermilion. 
I keep a billiard saloon, bar-room, and livery stable. 
Lam acquainted with the people of that parish. I 
come in contact with them a great deal, E was a 
member of the order of the Knights of the White 
Camelia, I believe the order nun bered three or four 
jiundred in the whole parish. They had no arms 
except their private arms. 

“ Guestion, Did you vote for the constitution ? 

“Answer. No, sir; I voted againstit. In our par- 
ish the white people are not much better off than the 
colored men in regard to reading and writing. Prob- 
ably three fourths of the white people do not read. 

“Question, How does the condition of things since 
the wardown to the last November election compare 
with the condition of things in that parish prior to 
the wnt, as regards peace and order 

“Answer. There is a very great difference between 
now and before the war. Before tae war it was very 
diffiewlt to stay there, and now itis a very peaceablo 
place, and is growing more peaceable every day. In 
1865 it was rather rough, especially on Sundays. 
hore was more disorder in that place before the 
war than there has been since.” 

“L.I. Tansey: | 

“Question, Where do you reside? 

“Answer. I reside in the parish of Vermilion; I 
have resided in said parish nearly two years. 

“Question. What State were you born in ? 

“Answer, In New York, and have resided in Louis- 
jana nearly twelve years. ee i 

"Question. Did you ever hold an office in the parish 
of Vermilion. ees 

“Answer. I was assistant assessor of internal rev- 
enue of the United States, and also supervisor of 
registration of voters of said parish in 1868. 

“Question. Can you speak of the political condi- 
tion of that parish in regard to peace and order dur- 
ing the year 1868, up to the time of election? 

@ Answer, Witness states he heard of three or four 
murders committed in the parish. Witness states 
these murders created great alurm and consternation 
among the freedmen, f l 

“Question. Do you know if these parties murdored 
were Republicans? A i 

“Answer, Krom what witness knows he believes 
they were all Republicans. 

“Question. Do you know if the freedmen were 
Republieans by choice? : 

“Answer. Yes, sit; by choice I believe they were 
nearly all Republicans; and [believe that they would 
have yoted the Republiean ticket if not restrained 
by intimidation or fear. I further state that I know 
there was an organization there of Democrats called 
the Kukiux, who I believed were armed, because I 
heard a volley of ten or twelve shots fired close to 
my house at night, shortly after they passed, all of 
which was gotten up, L believe, for the purpose of 
intimidating the Republicans there. I also believe 
thatif the freedmon had voted the Republican ticket 
that many of them would have been turned out of 
employment and otherwise badiy troated. I know 
of no instance where any ontrage or attempts at out- 
rages were made by the freedmon against the Dem- 
ocrats of that parish; as a general thing, in every 
instance they were very orderly and quiet.” 

“D. Smith: 

“Question. Where do you reside? 

“Answer, In the parish of Vermilion, where [have 
resided for the last two years, about. 

“Question, What is your occupation? 

cS nswer. Barming: I have resided in this State 
about nine years; my State of nativity is North 
Carolina, 

Cuestion, Are you well acquainted with the con- 
gitian of things in that parish during the last two 


wer, Yes, sir; very well. 

westion. What is your politics? | 

“Aancer. I have always been a Union man, and 
belong to the Republican party. 

* Question. What is the relative strength of the 
two political parties there if they had been per- 
mitted to vote freely? i, k 

‘Answer. The Republicans would bein the major- 
ity. 


a 


* Question. Were you in the parish during the late 
copgrossional Steen? ` 

“Answer. Yes, sir; I was in the parish and near 
one of the polls, but did not dare to go the polis to 
vote; the threats were such that I was induced to 
believe my life would have been in danger had I 
done so. | ; : 

“ Question, Were there any means used by the 
Democratic party to intimidate and. prevent the 
Republicans from exercising their right of voting? 

“ Answer. Yes, sir; there were organizations, secret 
and public, of the Democratic party; said organiza- 
tions used threats and made declarationsevery where, 
to my knowledge, that if the Republicans attempted 
to vote the Republican ticket thoy would be either 
killed or driven from the parish. From the best in- 
formation I derived from persons in the parish hun- 
dreds of the freedmen were by force compelled to join 
the Democratic party and vote the Democratic ticket; 
from my knowledge of the condition of things in the 
parish it would have been impossible forthe Repub- 
licans to have voted their ticket held in November 
last. ‘These outrages and threats of the Democratic 
organizations produced such a panic and alarm 
among the freedmen that many of those who were 
not forced to join the Democratic party left the 
parish. Portions of the Democratic organization 
were armed and patrolled the parish forsome mon ths 
previous to the election. i 

_ Question. For some months previous to the elec- 
tion would it have been possible for the Republicans 
to have held meetings in the parish? 

“ Answer. It would have. been impossible without 
dangor of being dispersed and.danger of being killed 
by the mob.” 


St. Martin—No valid returns and vote not claimed— 
condition, 
“V, E. McCarthy: 

‘Question, Where do you reside ? 

“Answer. In the city of New Orleans, Louisiana. 
“Question. State whether you were engaged i 
canvassing at any time during the late congr 
leotion in November last in tho third congressional 

istrict, 

“Answer, Yes, sir; I was engaged by the State 
executive committee, (Republican,) and addressed 
various meetings at different points ia that district. 

“Question, Did you speak to any mecting, at any 
time, in the parish of St. Martin, while you wore 
thus engaged; and if so, what occurred there? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; £ spoke in St. Martin parish 
in the last of September, 1868. This meeting was 
largely attended by freedmen from that and the 
adjoining parishes of Lafayette and St. Marys. 
They were not armed, and were entirely orderly and 
neaceable. Dr. Picket, a prominent Republican of 

afayette, was assaulted and beaten by armed 
men while on his way to attend this meeting. This 
caused a disturbance at the moeting, and in a few 
moments afterward over two hundred men, armed 
with rifes and shot guns, belonging to the Demo- 
cratic party, came to the place-of meeting, and with 
threats of violence, &c., dispersed the people there, 
ordering every one to return to their homes. These 
men pointed their guns at mo, but the more peace- 
able ones restrained the others, and my lile was 
saved. While there I telegraphed to Governor War- 
moth of this disturbance, but received no reply. 
was forced to secrete myself in order to save my life, 
and succeeded in escaping from the parish, finally, 
in two or three days, A reign of terror existed there, 
and no one felt safe. 

‘Question. Are you well acquainted in the parishes 
of St. Landry, Lafayette, and St. Martin and St. 
Mary’s? 

“Answer. Yes, sir, Lam, having thoroughly ean- 
vassed those parishes at the spring election in 1868, 
and having particular friends there: and it was in- 
tended by the cxecutive cominiltec of the Repub- 
lican party that T should canvass thoso parishes at 
the general election in November last. 

“Question. Did you return to speak in any of these 
parishes after the disturbance spoken of occurred in 
the parish of St. Martin? g 

“ Answer. L attended one meeting in the parish of 
St. Mary the week previous to the assassination of 
Colonel Pope and Judge Chase, where much bitter- 
ness was shown toward me and other Republicans 
who were with me. Wehad no protection thore what- 
ever from the threats of violence that were made. 
After the assassination of Colonel Pope and Judge 
Chase all the Ieading Republicans were driven from 
that parish; and, to my own knowledge, this same 


condition of things existed in the parishes of St. 


| Landry, Lafayette, and St. Martin. All of the lead- 


ing Republicans of those parishes whero in this city 
as refugees from their own homes. There was no 
protection there, either civil or military, and we were 
compelled to abandon those parishes entirely in our 
eanvass of the district.” 2 
“Oscar Rice: 
“Question, Where do you 
Ka . I now reside in D 
Question, liave you ever 
the United States Government? 

“Answer. Ihave been in the Army, 
the Freedmen’s Bureau. , 7 

‘Question. Were you ever assigned to duty in the 
parishes of Vermilion and Lafayette? 

“Answer. I wasin charge of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau for the whole year in the parish of Lafuyette, 
and both parishes from July, 1863, to January, 1869, 

“Question. State all you know of the condition, 
politically, of those parishes since July, 1868. 


ide? 
y Orleans. 


and latterly in 


been in the employ of | 


‘Answer. Previous to. the disturbances and out- 
rages in the parishes of St. Landry and St. Martin, 
which were contiguous parishes, which disturbances 
took: place in September, 1868, the. parishes that I 
had control of were comparatively quiet. After that 

the Democrats of Lafayette and Vermilion par- 
ishes commenced a system of terrorism, vidlence, 
murder, and driving off all persons of the Repub- 
lican party who took any active part in opposition to 
the Democrats, under pretense that they feared a 
rising of the colored people; they (the Democrats) 
formed armed patrols all over the two parishes, In 
the parish of Vermilion these patrols committed 
numerous outrages upon the freedmen, shooting, 
killing, and driving them from their homes. . Reports 
were brought to me constantly from that parish of 
the outrages committed there upon all persons said 
to be Republicans, 

i Quesito Did you ascertain if those charges wero 

YUE 

“Answer. As far as it was possible for me to do so 
I inquired into the facts, and was satisfied they were 
true, as far nsis in my knowledge, of some of them 
whom I knew; others I investigated and was satis- 
fied that what had been told me was true. 

_ " Question, Were numerous complaints made to you 
in your official capacity? 

“Answer, Yes; numerous complaints were made 
tome of an official character by the freedmen, that 
these outrages and persecutions produced great terror 
and alarm among thom; many did flee from the 
parish in fear of their lives. 

“ Question. From your knowledge of things in those 
parishes, would it have been possible for the freed- 
men to have voted as they desired to vote at, the 
November election, for President and Vice President, 
and member of Congress, without danger of being 
mobbed and killed, or driven off. 

“Answer. T do not think it would have been pos- 
sible to vote the Republican ticket without incurring 
those dangers. Many of the freedmen came to wit- 
ness before and at the day of election, all of whom 
were desirous of voting the Republican ticket, and 
asked my opinion what they shoulddo. Thereseemcd 
a general desire to vote for Grant and the Republican 
ticket, if they could do so with safety. My opinion 
was that it was not safe for them to do so. [knowa 
number of the freedmen who, for their own safety 
and through foar, voted with the Democrats, against 
their wish. Witness took no part in politics, and 
done nothing but his duty In endeavoring to protect 
the rights of the freedmen. Witness states that the 
Democratie party before the election induced the 
freedmen, by acting on their fears, to sign papers 
renouncing the Republican principles and declaring 
they would not register a vote in future, , 

“Question. From what you know of the feelings 
of the freedmen of those parishes, were they Repub- 
lican in principle? 

“ Answer, I believe they wereall, nearly to a man, 
Republicans, andarenow. Witness states that many 
were threatened to be thrown out of employment if 
they did not join and support the Democratie party. 

"Question. Was there any protection either by the 
civil or military authorities afforded to the Repub- 
licans after these outrages ? 

‘t Answer, Witness considers there was none. I 
officially informed the bureau at New Orleans of 
those outrages, There was no military force sent 

cre. 

H Question, What State were you born in? 

nawoer, Witness states that helivedin New York 

a long time until he went into the Army, and that he 

did not in any manner interfere with elections or in 

olities while acting as agent in the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. 

“ Question, Were tho freedmon, as a class, peace~ 
able and orderly ? 

“ Answer. ‘hey were; and I know of no instance 
whore they ercated any disturbance ofany kind what- 
ever, and know they never went around in armed 
bodies for the purpose of creating disturbances dur- 
ing the whole time I was thero.’” 


The gentleman from Indiana would have the 
House believe that the committee are seeking 
to establish a new and strange doctrine in this 
case. If this were true it might be answered 
that we live in strange times when new devices 
of wrong require new rules of right. Bat what 
is the principle we seek to apply? 

It is, that where parts of a district have been 
so far under the control of violence and intimid- 
ation as to preventa fair election the pretended 
election therein shall not he upheld, but the 
returns from such parts shall be rejected. 

Is there any novelty in that? The Congress 
of the United States adopted it in the recon- 
struction acts, and this House has recently re-; 
affirmed it in the bill to enforce the fifteenth: 
article of amendment, of the Constitution, and” 
there is no other safe rule in such cases. “The 
gentleman seeks to maintain an exception to 
the rule, that the violence and intimidation must 
be actual aud physical on the very day, at the 
very time, and at the very place of the election; 
| and must be such as to actually interrupt and 
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prevent the proceedings of election, Sir, this || nunciation and enforcement of the maxim, has || obtain work, where they can provide for their 
never. was a sound principle of law. Under || receded from it. We insisted, however, upon || families, where they can get civil and political 


its operations a party having the greater num- 
bers, strength, courage, or skill might make 
war upon its opponents up to and until the day 
and hour of election, and then proceed to vote 
alone, or by moral terror, consequent upon 
the bloody conquest, constrain ‘its opponents 
to vote for it without the actual use or display 
of arms or any open intimidation. 
party might, as was done in the riotous par- 
ishes of this district, conquer their opponents 
by arms and lead them captives into its. party 
organization, enroll and enlist them, and mark 
them with badges, and having thus reduced 
them to political slavery vote them on election 
day against their will and sentiment; and the 
gentleman's theory would uphold such an 
election, 

Mr. Speaker, that rule might do for the com- 
bative Anglo-Saxon, who relishes the privilege 
of fighting for his rights, but it will not do for 
the negro, who loves peace and pursues it as 
a Christian duty, And it is well that in con- 
ferring the right to vole upon this element of 
our population we have adopted a more right- 
cous rule as applicable to them. They are a 
kind-hearted, submissive race, both by nature 
and hereditary habit, and unless we desire to 
cultivate animosity aud violence, and present 
increased temptations to riotous proceeding 
during the canvass and clections in the South, 
we should maintain the rule adopted by Con- 
gress, allirmed by this House, and applied time 
and again, and voted for by both parties in this 
House at this session, namely, that violence 
and intimidation which prevent a free and fair 
election are sullicient to void the returns from 
those parts of districts so affected. 

‘Lhis principle should now be considered too 
firmly settled to be doubted. 
real question is whether, rejecting the disoc- 
derly parishes, the peaceable portion of the 
district is suficient im size and population to 
sustain a Itepresentative. If so, the person 
receiving the greater number of legal votes 

„legally cast in that portion of the district should 
be admitted to represent it : 

In the settlement of the Lonisiana cases this 
House has clearly indicated its opinion that 


where the returns from parts of a district aro | 


rejected for violence and intimidation, and the 
sonceable portion is the greater, containing a 
ae majority of the inhabitants and of the 
voters and casting the majority of the vote 
registered nnd east, then the election in the 
peaceable part shall be sustained. In this case 
the peaceable parishes are to the riotous as 
seven to five, and the population aud vote are 
in bout the same proportion, 

_ Herein this case differs from those of the two 
Louisiana districts which the House held vacant. 
In cach of those the greater part of the district 
was violent; here the greater is peaceable, aud 
a choice of evils would rather maintain the 
validity of the peaceable election by tho law- 
abiding majority than to deny to them the right 
of representation beeanse of the fault of the 
lawless minority, 


Naturalization, 


SPEECH OF NON. JOLIN W. JOLHNSTON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
Jx tue Srvarp or pay Usirep STATES, 
July 2, 1870. 


The Senate having under consideration the bil 


CHL. R. No. 201) to amend the naturalization Jaws, | 


and to punish erimos against the same— 


Mr. JOHNSTON said: 


Mr, PRESIDENT: The right of expatriation | 
heretofore denied by European Powers has ab | 
s izen | 


been admitted by them. “ Once ae 
a citizen’? is no longer their maxim. 


Great Britain, which took the lead in the an- | 


Nay, one. 


And the only | 


the right of every man to abandon one country 
and adopt another; and finally our example 
produced a liberalizing effect.’ The result of 


our application of that doctrine to persons 
‘coming from abroad to this country has been 


to produce here a progress unexampled in the 
history of the world. It is estimated by those 
well informed that one fourth of our present 
population is due to ourimmigration. In other 
words, of our present population of forty mil- 
lions, ten millions are either immigrants or the 
descendants of immigrants. But for immigra- 
tion the population of this country would bein 
this year 1870 what it was in 1825; the pop- 
ulation of the United States by the census of 
1870 would only have been the population of 
the United States by. the census of 1830. In 
other words, immigration has advanced our 
population nearly halfacentury. ‘The immense 
strides this country has made have been owing 
to this element. Theimmigration of foreigners 
has beena force which communicated the mighty 
impulse to our country. It is the leaven that 
has caused the great rise in the United States. 
But for the immigrants, and the labor and the 
wealth communicated by them, we should have 
to-day only about two thirds of the Senators 
we now have on this floor, The Senators from 
California, Texas, Oregon, Nevada, Minnesota, 
Jowa, Wisconsin, Kansas, and various other 
States would not be here to-day. We should 
haveno Pacific railroad, nor the gold and silver 
mines of California and Nevada. We should 
have none of those great vital enterprises which 
have advanced this country beyond any other 
country on earth, if it had not been for immi- 
gration. 

Mr. President, not only has the population, 
the wealth, the progress of our country been 
advanced by immigration, but it has had its 
effect in improving the condition of foreign 
countries, Take the case of Ireland, for in- 
stance, during the terrible famine in 1846, 
1847, and 1848. If Ireland, suffering as she 
then was a most unparalleled national calam- 
ity, had been denied the benefit of emigra- 
tion to this country, if restrictions had been 


‘thrown around her people seeking to mi- 


grate to America, the population of that island 
would have been almost totally destroyed. 
Therefore, immigration to this country is not 
only an immense benefit to the United States, 
but is a relicf to the crowded countries of the 
world, which must have some outlet or must 
suffer. 

The starving man in England or in Ireland 
who is often a charge on the community, but 
who still possesses health, on coming to this 
country becomes a useful laborer. As a 
laborer, if he does not bring a cent of money, 
he is worth, according to the estimates made 
by good authorities on that subject, at least 
1,000. If besides he brings money, that 
money, of course, goes to add to the general 
wealth of our country. 

We in the United States are receiving acces- 
sions of population now from most of the coun- 
tries of the world. The populations that come 
to us bring not only themselves, but they bring 
money to add to our wealth. ‘The estimate of 
the average amount brought by each immigrant 
is $100. Multiplying that by the number of 
immigrants, and we have forty or fifty million 
dollars annually added to our means by the 
immigrants arriving here, in the form of money 
brought with them alone. 

We have a country that can sustain a pop- 
ulation of six hundred million people. We 
have yet millions of acres of land perfectly wild 
and desolate. In some of the countries of 


Europe a part of the population is almost all | 


the time on the verge of starvation. In all 
those countries there are people anxions to get 
away, anxious to come here where they can 


rights. Is it not our. policy to make the way 


‘smooth and easy, instead of hard and difficult? 


Is it not our policy to invite those people so 
that the progress we have heretofore made may 
be kept up? Surely that policy, which has 
made this country what it is, should not be 
arrested at this stage. 

Mr. President, when I think of what the 
country is now and compare it with what it 
would be but for the foreign element; when I 
reflect that but for that element Washington 
city would now be a city of fifteen or twenty 
thousand people only, New York a city of one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred thousand, 
Chicago not existing at all, Milwaukee not 
existing at all, all those western cities which 
are so flourishing, and all that western coun- 
try which now affords such a vast supply of 
everything the world eats yet in a state of 
nature—when I think of all this and remem- 
ber that the present condition of things is due 
in a large degree to immigration, to the influx 
of foreign population, I cannot but wonder 
that any one who has the development of our 
country at heart, who desires to relieve op- 
pressed peoples, should seek to throw obstacles 
in the way of the immigrant. 

Mr. President, the European comes to this 
country not merely for food, not merely for a 
home, not merely for the purpose of getting 
fair wages for his labor and the ckance of 
acquiring property, though those are strong 
motives, but for the purpose of acquiring civil 
rights, In his native land, in Ireland, in Ger- 
many, in other of the European countries, he 
cannot vote; he comes to this country for the 
purpose of acquiring civil rights and of being 
able to hold office and bearing a part in admin- 
istering the affairs of Government. 

The substitute reported by the Judiciary 
Committee, which I understand to be now be- 
fore the Senate, has some features to which 
I desire to call the attention of the body. The 
second section provides in what manner a party 
may become a citizen. It provides that if an 
alien claims to have served in the Army or 
Navy and to be honorably discharged he must 
give the name of the regiment and company 
or vessel in which he last served and from 
which he was discharged. If a man was not 
a member of a regiment and discharged from 
it, according to this provision, he cannot be- 
come a citizen. If he commanded a regi- 
ment, or if he was a general, as was one of the 


| Senators from Missouri, [ Mr. Scuunz,] he 


cannot become a citizen under this provision 
of the law. He requires to be a private or au 
inferior officer in a regiment and to have been 
discharged from service. Ifhe was a brigadier 
or a major general he does not come within 
this provision, and his services. in that char- 
acter as field officer do not entitle bim to be 
naturalized. 

The third section has some features that are 
quite novel and certainly tery objectionable. 
It provides that when a foreigner makes his 
application to become a citizen of the United 
States any person shall be allowed to produce 
evidence or show cause adversely to the appli- 
cation. It allows the whole world, when a 
party comes into court, to attack him. Any- 
body, no matter who, may appearin courtand 
contest his rightto become acitizen. Personal 
enemies, political enemies, those who have 
any other motive, have a right, not upon a 
final hearing, but when he comes to make his 
preliminary application, to contest it. Cer- 
tainly, while it might be proper to authorize 
persons to make objection on the final hearing, 
{ conceive no reason why when a man males 
his application, to be the basis of a hearing at 
some future time, he should be allowed thus to 
be interrupted or thus to be interfered with by 
apybody at all, 
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Of course the application is nothing. more 
than a declaration that aman wants to become 
a citizen. He goes into the court. and makes 
his application. The court does not hear any- 
thing then ; the. court does not decide whether 
he shall become a citizen then; but that ques- 
tion is to be decided by a future proceeding. 
Jt seems to me to be oppressive and unjust in 
the very last- degree that on that primary ap- 
plication, when the court decides nothing, only 
that they willallow the party hereafter to make 
au attempt to become a citizen, the party 
making the application should then be allowed 
to be disturbed and harassed at that stage of 
the proceeding by any one who choosesto con- 
test it. : x : 

Further on in the same section we find this 
provision: 

And any attorney at law shall be permitted to 
cross-examine any applicant, or his witnesses; and to 
offer any counter-evidence conformably to the rules 
or law. 

That is, when a man makes his declaration 
in court of intention to become a citizen any 
attorney may cross examine the applicant him- 
self, and may cross-examine all his witnesses; 
and. this upon the original application, when 
nothing is to be heard except whether the 
party shall be allowed to ask to become a citi- 
zen. Surely it cannot be laid down as a prin- 
ciple of the law of this country that a man 
shali not be allowed to make his application 
for the assertion of his right; that the mere 
asking, the mere demand to have the court 
opeu to him, that the simple request to be 
heard in court shall be denied except upon 
such terms. Surely we do enough when we 
allow parties to contest this right upon the 
final hearing. But to authorize any attorney 
at law, any pettifogger, any miserable little 
hanger-on about the bar, to cross-examine the 
applicant, to allow him to delay proceedings 
and to cross-examine all the witnesses at that 
stage of the proceeding, does seem to me to be 
a most unnecessary, most cruel, and unusual 
proceeding. 

Not only one man has this power, but fifty, 
perhaps. One lawyer may take it up and cross- 
examine aman one day, and quit, and next day 
another may take hold, and they may keep it 
up in that way day after day, ‘one off and 
‘tother on,’’? like Sairey Gamp and Betsey 
Prigg, until they worry the applicant out and 
drive him from the court. 

‘There are on this floor two Senators who are 
foreigners by birth, and. J should like to know 
how those gentlemen would feel coming up to 
make a primary application of this sort if they 
were attacked in this way by a bar full of petti- 
foggers, delayed day after day by a cross-exam- 
ination, offensive and annoying and trouble- 
some, one after another entitled to take up the 
thing until each member of the bar had had 
his turn; compelled to stand there day after 
day and week after week, until these legal 
gentlemen were done badgering them. 

The fourth section has a provision in regard 
to furnishing by the State Department blank 
certificates, and provides that the commission- 
ers of the courts to be appointed all over the 
country shall get blank certificates, to be fur- 
nished by the State Department. Accounts 
are to be kept of them, and the number, of 
course, of those who are to be naturalized is 
regulated by the number of certificates. If the 
commissioner does not choose to provide cer- 
tificates enough, if he is corrupt enough or pal- 
try enough to take that mode of defeating nat- 
uralization, instead of ordering five hundred 
blank certificates he has only to order fifty, and 
when the applicant comes to him and says he 
wants to be naturalized he has simply to reply, 
GI have no blank certificates,’ and the right 
of naturalization, the right of becoming a citi- 
zen of this great Republic, the right of voting, 
the highest of civil rights that can belong to 


any man, and the right of holding office, are 
dependent. upon the whim and fancy of the 
commissioner, as to whether he will make an 
application to the Secretary :of State for blank 
certificates enough to naturalize all who may 
apply... If he does not, those who: first come 
get the certificates, and those who afterward 
come fail, and this great right is Jost in that 
way. ; f 
The sixth section provides— ae 

_ That, every certificate of naturalization issued 
since July 4, 1868, and prior to the date hereof, in 
any city, whose population exceeds óne hundred 
thousand, shall not be evidence of naturalization 
unless presented by the person named therein to the 
said court or commissioner of the district where the 
said person therein named resides; and the court, if 
satisfied on examination of the person so presenting 
said certificate, or by other evidence, that the same 
is genuine and has been obtained without fraud, 
shallindorse thercon the word approved,” and place 
the seal and signature of the court or the signature 
of the commissioner, as the case may be, thereunder. 
And. any certificate of naturalization issued since 
the 4th of July, 1863, and prior to the passage of this 
act, may be presciited by the person named therein 
to the said court or commissioner of the district in 
which he resides; and the said court orcommissioner 
shall, on examination of the person named in said 
certificate, or on other evidence, adjudge and determ- 
ine whether the said certificate is genuine and ob- 
tained without fraud; and if the said certificate be 
found so to be, then itshall be indorsed “approved :” 
and if found not to be genuine, or to have been ob- 
tained by fraud or unlawfully. then it shall be in- 
dorsed “ rejected,” and be retained by the said court 
or commissioner. And any, certificate hereafter 
issued or hereafter indorsed ‘‘approved,” under the 
provisions of this act, shall be conclusive evidence 
of the naturalization of the person named therein 
unless set aside as hereinafter provided. And it is 
further provided that any certificate issued since 
July 4, 1868, and prior to the date hereof, and which 
shall not have been presented and indorsed *‘ap- 
proved” as aforesaid, shall bo open to inquiry as to 
its validity when presented to be used at any elec- 
tion or otherwise; and if the judges, inspectors of 
elections, or other tribunal before which the said 
certificate may be presented, shall be satistied, by 
the examination of the person named in said certifi- 
cate, or by other evidence, that the person named in 
said certilicate has not resided in the United States 
for five years prior to the date of said certificate, or 
that the same was obtained by fraud, or unlawfully, 
or is counterfeit, then the said certificate shall be 
rejected. 

According to this provision, where aparty, in 
pursuance of the laws as they now stand, has 
obtained a certificate of naturalization, where 
he has done everything the country has said he 
is bound to do, where he has complied with 
every requirement of law and has become a 
citizen, where he has the vested right of citi- 
zenship, that vested right may be taken away 
from him. What difference is there in legal 
contemplation between a native-born citizen 
and one who has become a citizen by natural- 
ization? If a foreigner has complied with all 
we say shall make him a citizen, if he has done 
all the law required to him to do and he receives 
the confirmation of a court, he is just as much 
a citizen as if he had been born on the soil of 
the United States, and his rights are as inalien- 
able and as proper to be protected as the righis 
of a native Congress. would have the same 
right to declare of me, or any other native-born 
citizen on this floor, that I should have to 
undergo some new or additional ceremony 
before I would be entitled to vote, as they would 
have so to declare in regard to a naturalized 
citizen who has complied with all the require- 
ments of the law. When we have solemnly 
invested a party with these rights, how can we 
afterward legally deprive him of them without 
his default? It isa right which belongs to him, 
which no statute can take from him, : 

But that is not all. It authorizes any judge 
of election to pass upon the validity of natu- 
ralization papers. There are elections held all 
over the country, and there are officers at each 
polling place to conduct the election. Not 
only is a court authorized to bring a man’s 
naturalization certificate before it and reject 
it, but on the presentation of it at the polls 
anybody may object to it, and then the com- 
missioners of election are to erect themselves 
into an appellate tribunal to decide whether or 
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not a court of competent jurisdiction, a United 
States court or a State court, has properly 
exercised its jurisdiction., It gives the com- 
missioners of election jurisdiction to reverse 
a court: and to annul its orders. .A voter 
comes to the election poll with his certificate 
of naturalization in his hand... He has been 
solemnly adjudicated by a court of the United 
States to be a citizen, and he has received from 
the court a certificate of that fact; but when 
he produces it at the polls the commissioners of 
election are authorized by this bill to revise, to 
review, to annul, to set aside, to destroy that 
judgment of the courts of the United States. 
The party having had his certificate, having 
exercised the right to vote frequently under it, 
cannot be expected when he goes to the polls 
to bring a troop of witnesses with him, to cer- 
tify as to how he obtained his certificaté and 
to prove that he is entitled to it. An objec- 
tion made. then must be decided then—there 
can be no. continuance; the voter is taken by 
surprise, while the objector can prepare in 
advance. Then the commissioner of election 
is authorized to deprive that man of his right 
without his having had any notice that an 
attack would be made upon him. He isto be 
surprised into a trial of his right as a citizen 
on the spur of the moment at the election poll - 
at the instance of any bystander. 

This is entirely reversing all the rules of our 
law, by which the judgments of courts are 
declared to be binding, and only reversible upon 
a proper proceeding taken directly for the pur- 

ose. 
p The seventh section is less objectionable than 
the others, and I shall not comment upon it. 

The eighth section is long, and I ask the 
Clerk to read it, 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That whenever 
the district attorney in any district shall beinformed 
in and by the affidavit of a credible person setting 
forth the grounds of the belief of the affiant that 
some person therein named has in his or her posses- 
sion or power a certificate of naturalization, or a 
paper purporting to be evidence that such person or 
any person hasbeen admitted a citizen of the United 
States, and purporting also to have been issued by 
some eummissioner or court, State or national, bold- 
ing his or its sessions within the judicial district for 
which such attorney acts, and that he verily believes 
that such certificate was knowingly procured or ob- 
tained contrary to the true intent and meaning of 
the laws existing at the date thercol, or that the 
same is false, forged, or counterfeit, it shall be his 
duty to apply to one of the courts of the United 
States for such district for an order on the party 
holding such certificate or paper to appear before 
said court on. some convenient day, to be named by 
the judge thereof, and, produce such certificate or 
evidence of naturalization, and lodge the same with 
the clerk, and to show cause why such certificate or 
other paper should not be adjudicated false, forged, 
fraudulent, or counterfeit; or if the same be other- 
wise invalid, why his or ber admission asa citizen 
of the United States should not be abrogated and set 
aside; and thereupon itshall bethe duty of thejudgo 
holding such court, on filing the affidavit aforesaid, 
to grant such order, and to give directions for the 
service thereof on the party wherever he or she may 
be, as such judge may deem suitable and proper ; 
and on such service being made it shall be the duty 
ofthe party named in the order to appearin court at 
the time specified and produce such certificate or evi- 
dence of citizenship, lodging the same with the clerk 
of the court, und to submit to an examination under 
oath, if required by the district attorney, touching the 
genuineness of such certificate or evidence of citizen- 
ship, and touching the right of the narty to be ad- 
mitted a citizen atthe date thereof; and if such party 
shall fail to appear at the time specified in the order 
and submit to the examination aforesaid, or if he or 
she shall fail to produce such certificate or evidence 
aforesaid, or to show that the same was not put out, 
of nis or her possession or power with intent to defeat 
said proceeding, he or she shall bedeemed guilty of 
a contempt, and shall be punished therefor by im- 
prisonment until he or she shalt comply with such 
order or be discharged by the court. But it may be 
shown that such certificate or oller evidence.of citi- 
zeuship has been lost or destroyed; and the district 
attorney may produce any other competent evidence 
toshow that such certificate or other paper is not 
genuine or valid, or that the party before the court, 
was not, at the date thereof, entitled to be admitted 
a citizen of the United States under the laws thereot 
then existing; and the judge having heard the par- 
ties shall find whether such certificate is or is not 
genuine or valid, or, if genuine and valid, whether 
the same was or was not knowingly procured or 
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obtained contrary to then existing laws; and shall 
thereupon pronounce a judgment in the premises, 
cither affirming the right of such party to be a citizen 
of the United States or debarring him therefrom, 
according to the merits of each case: Provided, That 
no statement which the party thus examined may 
male shall be adduced as evidence against him in 
any criminal prosecution other than for the crime of 
perjary committed on such examination: Provided 
Jurther, That the judge holding such court may refer 
any case arising under this section to one of the com- 
missioners named in this act for trial and adjudica- 
tion, who may exercise all the powers herein con- 
ferred upon the court itself, except to punish for 
contempt, which a commissioner may do only in 
eases of contempt occurring before himself, and then 
in pursuance of an order of the court mado on report 
of the faots by the commissioner to the court. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The beginning of that 
section authorizes the district attorvey in any 
district, who is informed by the affidavit of 
any person setting forth the grounds of his 
belief that some person thereiu named has in 
his possession or control a false naturalization 
paper, to summon such person to appear, &e. 

Mr. President, that establishes a sort of 
espionage over the whole community, over 
everybody. If this section is adopted it will 
be rather a dangerous thing to have a certif 
icate of naturalization, because if a person 
should have one any malicious neighbor who 
has a personal spite to gratily against him, any 
of his political opponents who wants to de- 
prive him of his right to vote, can give inform- 
ation to the district attorney that he believes 
him to be in the possession of a fraudulent 
certificate, and the district attorney can sum- 
mon the party to appear before the court and 
take the proceedings subsequently authorized 
by this seetion. 

Again, this section provides that the party 
against whom an accusation of this sort may 
be made shall be deprived of his certificate 
and that it shall be lodged with the clerk of the 
couri, A certificate of naturalization which 
the party may have had in his possession for 
many years-thirty years, forty years, perhaps 
half a century—upon which he has exercised 
the right of suffrage times innumerable, can 
be taken from him upon the mere complaint 
of any one and lodged with the clerk of a 
court. The bill does uot provide for an adju- 
dication on this subject, 1t does not wait for 
the fact to be ascertained whether the certili- 
cate is indeed fraudulent or obtained improp- 
erly; but upon the mere suggestion or the 
mere complaint by anybody the party is de- 
prived in advange of this certificate, and he 
is compelled to lodge it with the clerk of the 
court, The legal presumption ought to be 
that the certificate, which isa judgment of a 
court, like other judgments, should be pre- 
sumed valid till the contrary was shown; but 
here this presumption is reversed, and the 
judgment is pronounced invalid until shown 
to be valid, 

Now, suppose an clectionisaboutte comeoff 
in a given locality; suppose it is important to 
deprive a certain number of naturalized citi- 
reus of the right to vote. A little while before 
that election, what would be easier than for 
hundreds of these complaints to be gotten up, 
end in that way have the certificates of the 
pamos whose votes it is desired to cxelude 

odged with the clerk of the court, and the 
parties thus deprived of the right to vote? 
When the election is over the complaints are 
dropped. The men go back and get their cer- 
tificates; but in the mean time the election has 
passed by, and they have lost the right to vote. 

The section further goes on and provides 
that this proceeding may be had in the district 
were the certificate was originally granted, and 
then it contains this extraordinary provision 
that the court may summon the party, ‘f where 
ever he or she may be,” to answer. There 
is a court sitting, for iustance, in Florida, which 
has granted a certificate of naturalization. A 
suggestion is made to the district attorney that 
a certain party has in his possession a certifi- 


cate of naturalization which was illegally issued 
or fraudulent. Upon that statement the court 
has a right under this section to issue an order 
to bring the party before it, no matter where he 
may be. ‘he court, according to this bill, may 
be sitting in Florida and the party may be in 
Alaska; and yet he may be brought from Alaska 
to Florida upon.a complaint of this sort, and 
compelled to answer. That, certainly, is the 
most extraordinary provision ever inserted in 
any law. Wherever a naturalized citizen may 
be in the United States, in any State or Terri- 
tory, he is liable to this power, to be exercised 
at the discretion of the district attorney of the 
court where the paper was originally issued. 
He can be brought back thousands of miles; 
his business can be destroyed; he can be sub- 
jected to a separation of days and months from 
his family; and although living in one extreme 
part of the country, he may be compelled to go 
to the farthest portion from him to litigate his 
right to vote. Couldanything be more oppress- 
ive or more unjust than that? 

The common principle of law is that where 
the defendant or the party accused resides is 
the place where his civil rights must be adjudi- 
cated. The position of a defendant, according 
to the legal maxim, is better than that of the 
plaintiff; but this bill reverses all that. ‘This 
bill presumes the man guilty ; it treats him as 
guilty ; it takes him away from his home, thou- 
sands of miles off, to where proceeding is iusti- 
tuted. 

‘Then the section has the extraordinary and 
tyrannical provision that the party must not 
only lodge the certificate with the clerk of the 
court, but he must ‘‘submitto an examination 
under oath, if required by the district attor- 
ney, touching the genuineness of such certifi- 
cate or evidence of citizenship.” This pro- 
poses a retrograde feature in our law, going 
back to those old oppressive principles which 
have long since been abandoned in this country, 
Here, for the first time by this bill, we author- 
izea party accused under it to be brought in 
the first place from another State, and when 
he is brought into court he is to be put npon 
the stand and examined by the court under 
oath, You might just as well take a mau who 
is indicted for murder, or indicted for any 
other criminal offense, and put him on the 
stand and examine bim upon oath. There is 
no difference in principle in the two cases, A 
man is charged with erime in haviug obtained 
a certificate of naturalization improperly, and 
in order to convict him, in order to ascertain 
whether he is guilty of the crime or not, this 
feature is introduced into the bill of permitting 
his examination upon oath. To be sure the 
bill goes on to provide that he shall not be 
convicted of the offense of obtaining a certifi- 
cate fraudulently by virtue of anything he dis- 
closes in his own examination; but it does 
provide that he may subject himself to the 
penalties of perjury. If, upon this forced 
examination, upon this examination in his own 
case, he is charged with being guilty of perjury, 
he can be indicted for it. 

The case of witnesses where the rights of 
third parties are concerned stands upon alto- 
gether different ground. Those who know 
anything about a matter in controversy should 
be compelled to testify, and if they testify 
falsely they should be subjected to punish- 
ment, But here is the man’s own case; he is 
the party interested; the suit relates to his 
rights alone; and this bill compels him to sub- 
mit to this examination, and subjects him to 
prosecution for perjury in regard to it. Not 
only that, it subjects him to disgrace. We 
have a legal principle that a man shall not be 


compelled as a witness to testify anything that | 


may expose him to punishment or disgrace. 
But by this bill you compel a man, under heavy 
penalties, and give the court strong power to 


so a . . 1 
enforce them, to testify in his own case in a |] 


matter which subjects him to a prosecution for 
perjury, and which subjects him to disgrace 
before the whole community. 

Another objection to this provision is that 
there is no limitation upon it. Why, sir, is 
there not to be some time when a man’s rights 
are to become vested? Js there to be no lim- 
itation? Is a naturalized eitizen always to be 
open to attack? A man gets a certificate of 
naturalization in 1870. He runs the gauntlet 
of all the severe provisions of this law. He 
does everything that the law requires. He is 
exposed to the examination of all the petti- 
foggers in the town where he made his appli- 
cation. He is liable to have his application 
opposed by any citizen. He has to undergo all 
the strict provisions of this law. Having com- 
plied with every provision, having passed the 
ordeal of all these things, he puts the certifi- 
cate in his pocket, and thinks at last, ‘ Now I 
shall be safe; I have done everything the law 
requires. Here is a stringent law requiring me 
to do a great deal; I have done it, and now I 
ought to be secure.’ But he is not safe. He 
obtains his certificate in the year 1870; and in 
the year 1880 that certificate is just as open to 
contest as it was when it was obtained. In the 
year 1890 it is open to contest. In the year 
1900 it is open to contest. In the year 1910 it 
is open to contest, and as long as the man lives, 
if he lives to bea patriarch. ‘here is nota day 
in his whole life that, according to the provis- 
ions of this bill, his right to be a citizen under 
it cannot be disputed. here is no limitation. 
He is always at the mercy not only of those 
who scek to prevent his voting at the polls, 
but also of those who may want to deprive him 
of the right of suffrage, or to annoy or harass 
him in any other way. His opponents and enc- 
mies, defeated one day, may renew the attack 
the next; defeated again, may again assail ; 
ee may fight it out on that line as long as he 
ives. 

Surely there ought to be some limitation, 
some period at which a man’s rights become 
vested. There ought to be some time when a 
man should feel that he is secure. There ought 
to be sometime beyond which nobody can annoy 
him or harass him, by seeking to deprive him 
of this great right. There is no such limitation 
in this bill. This bill leaves the whole subject 
open until the man is in his grave. Nothing 
but death, nothing but going down to his last 
home protects him from what may be done to 
him under the eighth section of this bill. Is it 
possible that such a provision as that will be 
adopted by the Senate of the United States? 
All other rights, no matter what they are, have 
periods of limitation beyond which they can- 
not be contested. We have a period beyond 
which a party shall not be prosecuted in regard 
to everything except this. This is intended to 
be left open as long as the man lives. This 
provision is so objectionable that I am sure 
the Senate will not adopt it. 

‘There is another curious feature m this sec- 
tion. It does not allow a man to deny that he 
ever had acertificate. If anybody goes before 
a district attorney and suggests that a certain 
person has a fraudulent certificate of natural- 
ization in his possession the district attorney 
issues his process to compel him to appear. 
When he does appear the only issue which he 
is allowed by this bill to make is the validity 
of that certificate. It does not allow bim to 
say that he never had one. He cannot say, 
“This whole thing is a mistake; I never had a 
certificate of naturalization ;’’ but it compels 
to put in issue only the validity of this alleged 
certilicate; but he is compelled to defend him- 
self in the manner I have suggested. 

The ninth section contains a provision which 
throws the burden of proving his innocence 
upon the party who is brought before the court. 
lt reverses the rules of legal evidence in that 
respect. A man cannot throw himself upon 
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the principle of law and say, ‘‘I am innocent, 
and you must believe me innocent and not con- 
viet me until you prove me guilty ;” but the 
language of this section is: 

If any person, without lawful excuse, (the proof 
whereof shall lie on the person accused,) shall know- 
ingly have or be possessed of any false, forged, or 
counterfeit certificate of citizenship, knowing the 
same to be false, forged, &e. 

The principle of the common law on this 
subject is well understood; but by th¥s-bill the 
legal presumption is exactly reserved. The 
party is to be presumed guilty, and he is 
required to prove his innocence. 

The foreigner landing on our shores and 
desiring to become a citizen would, if this bill 
became a law, be like Christian when he started 
upon his progress: 

“And as E slept, I dreamed a dream. I dreamed, 
and behold I sew a man standing in a certain place 
with a bill in his hand, I looked and saw him open 
the bill and read therein, and as heread be wept and 
trembled; and not being able longer to contain, he 
proke out with a lamentable ery, saying, ‘What shall 

o? 

“I saw also that he looked this way and that way. 
as if he would run; yet he stood still, because, as I 
perceived, he could not tell which way to go.” 

Iu conclusion, the person who asks to be 
naturalized exposes himself to a controversy 
and lawsuit with all the world. Having fought 
and struggled through that, he gets his certifi- 
cate, but this, instead of being a muniment 
of right and title, and a protection to him, ex- 
poses him at any moment to further htigation, 
trouble, and expense. 


Naturalization. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOSEPH S. FOWLER, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
July 4, 1870. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. 
K. No, 2201) to amend the naturalization laws, and 
to punish crimes against the same— 

Mr. FOWLER said: 

Mr. Presipent: [shall detain the Senate but 
a few moments. I have but a very few words 
to say inregard to the subject before the Senate. 

Mr. President, this question did not come 
into the Senate by my wishes. Į was satisfied 
with the old law for the naturalization of for- 
cigners without any emendations or additions 
whatever. I believe the people of my State 
were entirely satisfied with that law. It has 
lasted for a long time and served its purpose 
well. I believe they would be even better 
satisfied if it were more liberal in its provis- 
ions. ‘They have sent agents to Europe, and 
invited the people there to come to the State. 
They expect to welcomethem with open arms. 
They do not expect to meet them when they 
come with evidences of distrust, but to point 
them to our fertile fieldsand genial climate, to 
evjoy with us the rights that our free institu- 
tious guaranty to men. 

But, siz, it has not been the pleasure of the 
Senate to rest satisfied with the law as it was 
established many years ago, and I suppose it 
will be amended. Still the bill, as it is before 
us, proposes to naturalize almost all races and 
tribes and kindreds and tongues of men. The 
Arabian, the Parthian, the Moor, the Armen- 
iau, the Jew, the Greek, the Roman, all are 
brought in and no questions are to be asked 
farther than have been proposed to the French- 
man, the Englishman, or the German, until we 
come to the Chinaman and some of the Asiatic 
races. Only when we come to the races on the 
eastern coast of Asia have we had any difficulty. 
‘There, and there alone, is the line of demarka- 
tion drawn. y 

‘There are several arguments made in oppo- 
sition to the naturalization of the Chinese. The 
first and most important one is the great num- 
bers in which they may be brought to this coun- 


try, so as.to overwhelm our institutions and 
destroy the purity and freedom of the ballot- 
box. That argument, to my mind, has been 
sufficiently answered, and I shall. detain the 
Senate but a moment upon it. One Senator, 
looking down the long vista of futurity, and 
borne on by the force of his inflamed imagin- 
ation and thestrength of his prejudices, beholds 
the country at some not very distant day with 
a hundred million of Chinamen, perfectly over- 
whelming and wiping out the Anglo-Saxon 
race. He certainly did not contemplate how 
long it would take all the forces at our com- 
mand to bring that number of human beings to 
our shores. ifa vessel carrying five hundred 
persons should make a round trip every sixty 
days between China and the United States it 
would take thirty two thousand years to bring 
here a hundred million people. Thirty-two 
ships, making the same number of trips, carry- 
ing the same number of persons at a time, 
would require a thousand years to bring them 
over. 

It is utterly impossible in the nature of things 
that Chinamen can be shipped to our shores as 
rapidly as has been contemplated. It has been 
stated that during the last year, which was the 
largest shipment ever made, it only amounted 
to twelve thousand, while at the sametime from 
European emigration we got about three hun- 
dred thousand persons. Thus, against twelve 
thousand sojourners of Asiatic birth you have 
a permanent and constantly increasing addition 
of three hundred thousand Europeans of the 
highest types of men. 

ow, sir, even these figures show you that 
we have enough of this class already unnatural- 
ized; that we have enough, and will have too 
many persons in the United States who do not 
enjoy the rights of citizens and the most sacred 
of all rights, that of the ballot. How many 
shall we have at the end of every five years? 
Supposing that the immigration shall continue 
as it did last year, at the rate of three hundred 
thousand per annum, we will then have a mil- 
lion anda half of people at the end of five 
years who are deprived of this right. That is 
certainly enough. But of Chinamen we shall 
not have in all probability in any one year 
during the next five or ten years more than 
twenty or thirty thousand, and these only tran- 
sient laborers—not one in twenty of them will 
ever ask citizenship. 

But why not admit the Chinaman? Why 
should all the other races be admitted to citi- 
zenship and notChinamen? Those who defend 
the amendment defend it upon the ground of 
the instinct of the American people; for if they 
have any instinct, and all nations have some 
ruling instinct out of which grow all their insti- 
tutions—if we have any, it is the simple prop- 
osition that all men are created equal. We do 
not mean that they are equal in intelligence, 
equal in physical ability, equal in color, equal 
in any of these respects whatever. We reduce 
it all to one solitary principle, that they are 
equal in spiritual dignity, equal in real excel- 
lence, and to that and that alone. The meas- 
ure of their worth for excellence is the measure 
we give to ourselves. 

No man is a freeman in the American sense 
of the word, no man has a proper conception 
of our Constitution, no man understands the 
Declaration of Independence, who is not willing 
to accord to his fellow-man the same excel- 
lence that he claims for himself. As citizens 
of the Republic, believing in this excellence 
ourselves, we dare not deny it to other persons. 
It was in this sense, I suppose, that one Sen- 
ator asserted that he could not refuse to extend 
the right of naturalization to these persons, 
not that we had not the physical ability, not 
that we had not the legal power or the legal 
right, because any nation, any people may do 


anything in this way that they have the power 
to maintain, but that we dare not do it in view | 


of the virtue and the excellence. that we claim 
for ourselves; that by so doing we should vio- ` 
late that principle the mostsacred that belongs 
to any human being. 2 ae 

Now, sir, here is a nation of people, the 
oldest in the world, the oldest certainly. that 
history has given us any account of. They 
have preserved one fixed form of government 
for over four thousand years. They have built 
up a philosophy peculiar to themselves, a reli- 
gion peculiar to themselves, institutions peculiar 
to themselves. They have a history separate 
and distinct from all other nations. They are 
amost remarkable people. Little as we know 
of them, we know enough to show the value of 
many of their institutions. It is, indeed, but 
little we know of them, for during all this long 
period of time they have been fenced about as 
with an impenetrable wall, and it is only since 
the American nation has made its progress 
beyond the Rocky mountains and settled down 
upon the shores of the Pacific ocean that the 
monotony which has reigned over that empire 
for so many centuries has been broken up, and 
the Chinaman has marched abroad to seek 
fields of enterprise in other lands. 

It is true that the dense population there, the 
great want, starvation, and poverty very often 
press them into new regions, and has brought 
them here to fill up our vacant spaces. 

Now, sir, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Scuurz] in his short speech gave the key that 
unlocks the whole mystery of this question. 
These are men, and capable of expanding; and 
whenever they find the wall which has sur- 
rounded their spirit and intelligence broken 
down they will find new wants, new feelings, 
new passions, new hopes, and new opportuni- 
ties of gratifying those hopes, and those hopes 
and passions will expand themselves, and they 
will require and demand that which is neces- 
sary to their gratification. That will make the 
Chinaman precisely what the American is. 

Sir, do you suppose if one of their women 
were taken in childhood, and the bandages 
which envelop her feet in China were taken 
off, that the feet of the Chinese woman would 
not expand to the same dimensions as those 
ofan American? Most assuredly they would. 
Bring the Chinaman here, place him under the 
influence of our institutions, where we have an 
abundance of.everything to gratify every want 
that can be engendered,in the human heart, 
and his soul will expand with the measure of 
his opportunities, and he will demand the arti- 
cles which are requisite to their gratification. 
These capacities and desires will extend totheir 
moral and political spheres of being as well as 
to their physical, 

Here is an end, then, to your cheap labor; 
and right here, in this connection, I desire to 
answer an argument which was made a few 
moments ago. Here, I say, is an end to your 
cheap labor, because the Chinaman, with his 
intelligence, with his wants, and with his oppor- 
tunities, will demand the same compensation 
for his labor that our own people will demand, 

But it is said that these persons have been 
hired in China and are brought over here to 
work for long periods of years at low wages. 
Is that true? Have we any law in this country 
which can enforce an obligation of that kind? 
None at all. But we are told that the strength 
of the obligation which they took in China is 
such that it forces them to labor through this 
long period of contract. Isit possible that we 
have a people among us so elevated in their 
moral sense, so highly cultivated, so faithful 
to their trust, that, after being far removed 
from the place where this contract was made, 
after learning that it was not, obligatory upon 
them according to law, after knowing that it 
cannot be enforced by power, their fidelity to 
this promise will make them execute it to the 
fullest and utmost extent? ‘Phis of itself 
silences all the arguments that have been 
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made against their infidelity, against their im- 
moralities, and against their capacity to dis- 
charge the high duties of American citizens, 

But again, it is said that they are pagans. 
This is the very argument which lighted the 
fires of Smithfield, which has persecuted the 
Christians in all ages, which has punished 
men under all cireumstances for believing in 
a doctrine or religious tenet. that we do not 
hold ourselves: The simple. statement that 
you put the ban of exclusion on the China- 
man, and assert that he isa pagan and not fit 
to enjoy our free institutions, although it takes 
but a narrow and one-sided view of the sub- 
ject, although it takes but a shallow view of 
Chinese character and Chinese institutions 
and the Chinese religion, is the very essence 
of the spirit of persecution, and is to be con- 
demned in this day as it should be in every 
other. 

Ishall not detain the Senate by an exam- 
ination of what the religions views of the 
Chinese are, They are very elevated, how- 
ever, and, to use the expression of an indi- 
vidual whom I saw not long ago from Califor- 
nia, their religion is not Christianity, but it 
comes nearer Christianity than any other re- 
ligion in the world, Their main fundamental 
doctrine is not exactly as the Christian’s is, 
H Thou shalt do to another as you would have 
another do unto you,” but ‘+ You shall not do 
to another what you would not have another 
do unto you,” and in the amplification of this 
proposition Confucius, their great philoso- 
pher, has approached nearer the Christian 
precept than any other anthor. Indeed, the 
süblime tone of his morality is unsurpassed, 
except probably by the Brahmins of India, out- 
side of Christianity. We know but very little 
of their religion; but we kuow almost as much 
of their religion as we do of the religion of 
Socrates or Plato or Demosthenes, Will any 
one assert here that Sophocles or Plato was 
not ito become an American citizen? Among 
the Chinese are men as learned, men as pro- 
found in philosophy aud as rich in thought 
almost as they were. 

Batihey are imperialists, So are Russians, 
French, and Austrians, Why not reject all 
hoperbilists, UW this argument has any virtue? 
Ik is true their form of goverumeng differs 
very much from ours, but nevertheless they 
ere thoroughly educated for tho discharge of 
the politieal duties devolving upon them, 
Kvery offer or every citizen who is prepared 
for ofica has to pass through three separate 
examinations of learned men, the most learned 
that tle empire can afford, and their examina- 
tons are of the most rigid character. Very 
often their physical power of endurance is not 
able to withstand the pressare to which they 
are exposed, and they succumb to the examin- 
don iself Now, sir, I aver here, without 
fear of contradiction, that their oficials are 
benter qualified for the discharge of their duties 
and better educated than any other people on 
the fute of the globe, 

There is another consideration in regard to 
these people; they are all educated, iivery 
person in the empire is instructed to read and 
write. ‘They are not ignorant barbarians. They 
have their educated, learned men; aud, as I 
said, education isas universal with them as in 
auy other portion of the world, and more 50, 
perhaps, except it may be in Prussia. So that 
these arguments against their religion, their 
political institutions, and their ignorance can- 
not for one moment be entertained. 

It is possible, indeed probable, that those 
persons who oppose the introduction of these 
people have come in contact with the very 
lowest class of them ; bat even those show tha 
they have high susceptibilities. I have the 


information from some of the most experienced | 


men on our western coast that they are excel- 
lent laborers. They are among the most faith- 


ful, apt, and trustworthy laborers thatthe coun- 
try probably has at the present moment. 

Now, sir, believing as I do that they are the 
best calculated of any of the colored races for 
the enjoyment of the es and privileges of 
American citizenship, L prefer them to any 
other class of people so far as that is con- 
cerned; and I believe the people of the south- 
ern States generally do. And right here I desire 
to answer an argument that is made, that it is 
the aristocrats of the South who held in bond- 
age a certain number of our fellow-citizens, 
and who have become dissatisfied with their 
freedom and their high wages, and demand 
now Chinese laborers because they can reduce 
them to a state of servitude. No such idea as 
that exists.at the South at. the present time. 
Nine tenths ofall the southern people, although 
they loved the institution of slavery and valued 
it very highly, are now satisfied and glad that 
it is gone, They would not restore it. if they 
could, 

But the reason that they want Chinese there 
is because they have not labor enough to culti- 
vate their soil. The negro population is not 
sufficient and is not at the present time suthi- 
ciently organized and sulliciently industrious 
for that purpose. ‘hey must introduce other 
laborers. They have a vast country that is not 
yet opened up, and they wish of course to 
obtain laborers if they can be had. ‘They will 
welcome them there. ‘They would greatly pre- 
fer theinhabitants of western Karope, let them 
come from what country in Hurope they may. 
But they desire the introduction of Chinamen 
not from any disposition to crush out thelabor 
at the South or to reduce wages. Sir, they are 
paying higher wages to-day than any other 
people on the face of this globe. The most 
simple labor can command greater wages in 
the southern Slates at the present time than in 
any other country on the globe. 

Sir, the southern people are as industrions 
and as cuterprising as any other. I know that 
in the heat of passion and by persons who know 
nothing of them they have been denounced as 
idle and improvident, imposing the burden of 
labor on others, While they imposed the bur- 
den on the colored men during the time they 
were In slavery they were active and industri- 
ous themselves. J assert here that the southern 
people have made greater efforts and exerted 
themselves on a more enlarged scale than any 
individual enterprise has ever been exhibited 
in this or any other country. There never has 
been individual enterprise exerted in any por- 
ion of the globe equal to the system of leveeing 
the Mississippi, 1 challenge any person who 
is acquainted with the facts to successfully 
contradict that statement. 

But, sir, there is fear of this immigration 
expressed in certain quarters, It is not from 
the South, The distrust does not come from 
there. It comes from a section of the country 
whose citizens are at this time engaged inthis 
very cooli¢ trade; the same that was at another 
period of our history engaged in the traffie on 
the African coast, and who, becoming dissat- 
isfied with the institution which their enter- 
prise had built up, have broken it down, and 
very properly and to the benefit of humanity 
and of the South also, fear the presence of the 
frugal and industrious Chinaman in their own 
section. Itis that very spirit of jealousy which 
has done as much to guide and direct their 
philanthropic efforts as anything else. Ii was 
well said by Macaulay in regard to the Pari- 
tans of England that they were opposed to 
hear-baiting not so much from love of the bear 
as from opposition to the pleasure it gave to 
those who witnessed it; and I fear too much 
of that spirit was carried to America. 

So remarkably has this spirit possessed a 
certain section of our people and a certain 
set of men that instead of going ahead in de- 
fense of human rights, establishing, extending 


the great principles of our free institutions, 
they have taken the back track, and are now 
making speeches such aa I listened to with 
pain and regret ten or fifteen years ago. This 
day brings back the memories of the past. This 
day brings back the discussion of years gone 
by. We have the same appeals to passions, 
the same reference to a degraded race, the 
same effort to excite the odium and hatred of 
one race against another. Sir, I do not think 
it is worthy of the day or worthy of the Amer- 
ican Senate. It is unworthy of the age, and of 
the place in which it has been manifested. I 
can imagine very readily that certain individ- 
uals may be thus influenced; but those who 
have applied the principle to another class of 
men equally as objectionable and far more so 
than the Chinaman I do not see how they can 
go back on the record they have made. 

I therefore shall vote against striking the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachn- 
setts from this bill. It shall have my vote and 
support, believing that it will be an entire set- 
tlement of the whole question, and I prefer to 
have it settled now. 


Admission of Georgia. 
SPEECH OF HON. B. F. BUTLER, 


OF MASSACIIUSETTS, 
Ix mus Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 24, 1870. 
The Ilouse having under consideration the bill 
(IE, R. No. 1335) to admit the State of Georgia to 


representation in the Congress of the United Stutes, 
returned from the Senate with sundry amendments— 


Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts, said: 

Mr. Spraxer: I have carefully forborne to 
interrupt any gentleman while he has been 
arguing this question, because having restricted 
myself to avery few minutes to close the debate 
I desired thesame exemption from interruption. 

In the first place, let me state to the House 
the exact difference between the several prop- 
ositions pending before us. The Senate amend- 
ment provides that Georgia shall be remanded 
to mihtary rule, and that under military author- 
ity an election shall be held next fall protected 
by bayonets. It is a matter of history that the 
Georgia bill was debated in the Senate for six 
weeks, during which this amendment sent to 
us was never broached until it was suddenly 
sprung upon the Senate and with scarcely a 
word of discussion adopted by that body. I 
need spend no more time upon it, as there is 
here “none so poor as to do it reverence.” 
T'he Committee on Reconstruction of this House 
at one time came to the conclusion by a major- 
ity vote of one to report to the ITouse precisely 
the same form of bill. by which Virginia, Texas, 
and Mississippi had been admitted as a sub- 
stitute for the Senate amendment, imposing 
precisely the same conditions, so that we might 
not make ‘flesh of one and fish of ahother;”’ 
that these several States might stand alike; 
that each State might stand alike; but since 
that vote was taken the fifteenth amendment 
has become the law of the land, the highest 
law, and there has been a bill to enforee that 
amendment, so that quite all the conditions con- 
tained in the acts admitting Virginia, Texas, 
and Mississippi are now the supreme law of the 
land, with perhaps a single exception, which, 
if the fifteenth amendment is carried out in its 
spirit and true effect, will have no bearing on 
this case. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when this bill was up in 
the Ilonse before, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Bryer. ] proposed an amendment, manly 
in its terms, distinct in its utterances, carrying 
out what he desired, in the manner he expresses 
himself in everything hedoes ; but that amend- 
ment did not pass the Senate in connection 
with the bill to which it was attached. That 
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amendmentraised agreat difficulty inthe minds 
of Republican gentlemen as. to their duty in 
relation to: this bill; but the first great- fact 
which they should have decidedly their votes was 
the rule of construction. » Noscitur a sociis— 
“we are known by the company wé-keep;”’ 
That amendment was ‘found ‘entirely in its 
social and political relations with the gentle- 
men of the opposite side of the House; and 
therefore we ought to have looked upon it with: 
suspicion. We found, to: our utter astonish- 
ment, strict constructionists of the Constitu- 
tion, the men who believe in the rights of the 
States, we found them voting for an act of Con- 
gress to compel the-sovereign State of Geor- 
gia to hold an election at the time Congress 
thought best. This is an entirely new Demo- 
cratic doctrine. Let me restate it. The Dem- 
ocrats voted that the sovereign State of Georgia, 
which the gentleman from New York ‘states 
was never out of the Union and never could 
get out, and which we all agree here this act will 
being into the Union coequal toand equal with 
all the rights and powers of the other States, 
should have ingrafted on its constitution an 
order by Congress to hold an election at a day 
certain. Forone I cannot agree to such a vote 
in principle; but if I could agree to it in prin- 
ciple Í cannot agree to it as a party man. 

I listened, not with.admiration, but with 
profound respect to the argument-of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, (Mr. GarrigLp,}] who rep- 
resents the old Giddings district, and I think, 
if the old man's bones are quiet in his grave 
under that argument, it will be proof that he 
has gone to rest eternal and Lethean indeed. 
[Laughter.] What was the argument? It was 
that the considerations in support of the bill, 
which appealed to the Republican party, were 
all right; that it would be a benefit to the party 
not to pass this Bingham amendment ; it would 
teud to sustain our principles not to pass it; 
it would be a rebuke to our Republican friends 
in Georgia to pass this amendment.’ Stating 
all that to be so, he adds, “Do you expect 
me to act from party in this House?- I can- 
not be swayed by partisan considerations.’’ Let 
me tell the gentleman from Ohio that if he 
had not aeted with party he would never have 
gotten into this House. To act with their party 
is a difficulty with some Republicans. Show 
me the thing which is not wrong in principle 
and not wrong in fact, and I will vote with my 
party, because I believe there is bound up 
and wound up in the success of the Republican 
party the success of free Government and of 
true principles of Government in this country. 
I believe our party is the only safeguard of 
the Constitution, and of the rights, especially 
of the newly-enfranchised citizens. _ Believing 
the success of our party is necessary for the 
preservation of the best liberties in the coun- 
try, I always vote from that consideration, and 
he who does not, it seems to me, does not be- 
lieve in his heart of hearts in the success of 
the principles of the Republican party as a 
living necessity. i 

I have heard this talk before of not voting 
with your party because it is to aid the suc- 
cess of your party. Gentlemen get reputation 
for great fairness by saying they do not vote 
for their party. Sir, I have observed’ my old 
Democratic friends never doubt on this subject 
of voting with party. - In the: Committee on 
Reconstruction—f have a right to say, because 
it has been referred to openly inthis House— 
we stand eight to seven. We are fifteen, and 
there are four Democrats out of that number. 
They are as true, sir, to their party as the 
needie to the pole. They are always there. 
They always come to the reconstraction meet- 
ing, wherever else they may be absent. They 
are always there, I say to their credit. They 
know when a party vote is to be cast, and they 
always castit. If it were not for the discipline 
of the Democratie party I do not believe there 
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would be Democrats in‘ this House enough’ to 


laugh at: But the- bold: fortitude with which- 


they stand up for their principles, because they 
ate their patty principles, I think in that regard 
is worthy ‘of imitation. -It is ‘quite-true that 


the majority-of the Republican party have been | 


beaten upon this question of Georgia by the aid 
of our Democratic friends.” ‘Therefore, I say 
right here that I vote for this measure as sub- 
mitted because it is a measure of the party 
which I stand by. It is an assertion of the 


principles of the creed of the party. -Itis going 


on in the line-ofits success. Itis apart and 
parcel of the reconstruction acts set on foot by 
and to be completed and finished by the Repub- 
liċan party. Pes ie, ae 

I vote for this measure, unhampered by the 
amendment of Mr. BINGHAM, because I desire 
to end reconstruction. I desire to go back to 
the people and to say to them, ‘‘ We have re- 
constracted all these rebellious States; we may 
not have done it upon a line, we may not have 
done it by a plummet, because the conditions 
were which the war left to them wholly ab- 
normal; but we have been strong enough to 
carry this great work to a conclusion, wè have 
been“strong enough in our own way for our 
own purposes and under our own principles to 
reconstruct a country so great that were the 
Roman empire in its palmiest days put in the 
center of it a fast train .of twenty-five miles 
an hour would have to go two days to find it; 
and: having finished that great work, here it 
is’? -And ‘we are going to say to the South, 
“Tf, now, having done everything that is re- 
quired to be done, having given you back your 
power, if you use it rightfully, if there is a 
free, fair, just election in Georgia and the 
southern States asa rule, where every man can 
express his political and other opinions as 
God and his conscience may teach him, then 
we will let by-gones be by-gones, rebellion shall 
be forgotten, insurrection be blotted out, treason 
be only remembered hereafter for a warning, 
and not for punishment.” 

I want to see the Republican party in that 
condition as regards reconstruction. But if 
you take the amendment of Mr. BINGHAM, then 
what do you have? You send Georgia back to 
a new election this fall; her militia unorgan- 
ized till within a few days of such election, 
just then organized, with no time to get arms, 
equipments, or officers, and with no power to 
preserve the laws; and you throw the fire- 
brand of such an election into the center of 
the southern States, and disturb the elections 
in Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, and Ala- 
bama, and you thus endanger the success of 
the Republican party. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Does the gentle- 
man say thesame thing of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Farxsworrn ?] 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Fam com- 
ing to thatina moment. I am speaking of the 
Bingham amendment, requiring an election, 
ordering an election next fall; and that is a 
manly, fair, and just presentation of the ques- 
tion on the part of its authors. 

Now, we come to the amendment reported 
by the minority of the Committee on Recon- 
struction, or the majority of the committee, 
according as they happen to be. I call the 
attention of the House to that amendment, and 
I say that if it does uot mean what it appears 
to be on its face it is a cheat and a delusion. 
I do not think that any one of its friends will 
deny that this is what it means—that it means 
to order an election in Georgia exactly as the 
Bingham amendment does; but it covers that 
meaning over with a veil of words, I shall 
read it: ' 

But nothing in this act contained shall be çon- 
strned to. deprive the people of Georgia of the right 
to an élection for members of the General Assembly 
of said State. : - 


I can vote for that so far as it means nothing, 


of said: State. >; Heche Ea a AT oe 
-This is:a ‘legislative declaration, that: the 
constitution prescribes: ‘an ‘election: in 1870: 

And if the constitution of the people of Gaor- 
gia prescribes an election in 1870, and thé act of: 

Congress so determines, then they cannot help 
having one, and they must then have an elec- 
tion. ` Let any gentleman ‘tell mé or tell: the 
House that this is not what is meant by this 
amendment, if it is not the determination of 
the friends of the amendment to have an lec- 
tion there in 1870 in order to prevent, they 
say, the Legislature holding over and Governor 
Bullock continuing in power. ` Í 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Will the ‘gen- 
tleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Would the gen- 
tleman vote for this amendment, provided the 
words in the tenth and eleventh lines, ‘as pró- 
vided for in the constitution of said State,” 
were stricken out? j : 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts! “I could 
vote for the amendment if the words‘ in’ the 
year 1870” are stricken out. SE RSE 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio.. Hal ha! 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Yes; that 
iswherethe ‘‘ha! ha P” comes in precisely. Itis 
proposed that we shall, by an act of Congress, 
order an election to be held in Georgia in 
1870. Now, gentlemen, let us walk up to this 
question like men. I do not want an election 
in 1870, forthe reasons Ihave stated. Ifgentle- 
men want an election in 1870 let them vote for 
the amendment, and not vote in such a way that 
they can say they did or did not vote for such 
an election before whatever audience they may 
happen to be. Let us have it understood, so 
that our law gives forth no uncertain sound. 
The amendment was advocated in the Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction on the ground that 
it meant the same thing as the Bingham amend- 
ment, and it is the same thing as the Bingham 
amendment. I say again it is a fraud and a 
delusion if gentlemen are led to vote for it 
because it does not mean what I say it does. 

Now, then, what are the grounds on which 
the amendment is urged? ‘The first ground is 
a personal one, personal to Governor Bullock. 
The major part of the arguments’ we have 
heard were against Governor Bullock or about 
Governor Bullock. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Becx,] the Bayard of the Opposi- 
tion, tells us, and therefore it comes with a 
good deal of force, that he wants’ an election 
in 1870 because he wants to have Governor 
Bullock shorn of his power, But he forgot to 
tell you that Governor Bullock was elected for 
four years, and that, whether there be an elec- 
tion in 1870 or not, Governor Bullock will hold 
his office for two years longer. That beingso, 
and Governor Bullock-holding his office for 
two years longer, this isa blow leveled at the 
Legislature only. It is leveled at our friends 
in the Legislature, the negroes in the Legisla- 
ture who have been turned out by their rebel 
associates and deprived of their rights. You 
cannot turn out Governor Bullock by your 
amendment; he holds on two years longer; nor 
can you turn out the executive officers of the 
State; you can only turn ont that Legislature 
which the rebels have turned out once already, 
and which we have had to turn back again. 
That is what it is intended to do. ‘This is a 
blow aimed at our friends in the Legislature ; 
itis a blow in their very face between the eyes. 
Ido not blame my friends on the other side 
for delivering that blow; but I do ask, in the 
name of Heaven, the men who sypport the 
administration of General Grant, the men who 
support the Republican patty, the men who 
propose to go into the next campaign and ask 
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the southern States to stand by them, that-the 
first time one of them gets a Legislature. of 
our friends we will not.deliver a blow right in 
its front... Whoever does so, in my judgment, 
either wittingly or unwittingly, aids.the Demo- 
cratic party.a great deal more than he would 
do by going over into its ranks; for theresuch 
men would be mere atoms, without. influence, 
like flies in amber— : f 

“The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 

But wonder how the devil they got there.” 

Now, then, I have stated to you frankly and 
fully how this question appears to me. . I, for 
one, was wedded and am still wedded to these 
conditions we imposed upon the States of Vir- 
ginia, Texas, and Mississippi; but I found that 
other gentlemen, for whom I had the highest 
respect, whose Republicanism I did not doubt, 
men high in the Republican party, and some 
of the truest men in this House, hold other 
opinions apparently because of their hostility 
to Governor Bullock. 

Now, one word as to Governor Ballock. 
There hag been sent to this House and reiter- 
ated on this floor a lying telegram, sent to a 
paper in Cincinnati, saying that upon an in- 
vestigation of the charges against Governor 
Bullock they were found to be true. Let me 
say here—andI speak whereof I do know, and 
I only wish I were at liberty to-divulge the 
source of my information, for it is such as 
amply satisfies me, and I pledge you will 
satisfy every member of the House when he 
hears it—that not one word against Governor 
Bullock's official or personal integrity has yet 
been proved, and the commiltee of the Georgia 
Legislature have finished their investigation of 
the subject. , 

But, on the contrary, the only mani that has 
ever made charges against him is the State 
treasurer of Georgia, one Angier; and Angier 
and his acts are now under investigation. I will 


not say a word now as to what will be the result’ 


of that investigation, for I hold it of all things 
the most cowardly and mean to take advantage 
of a position on this floor to impute wrong to 
meu where the men cannot defend themselves. 
1 will take advantage of my position here to de- 
feud men when they cannot defend themselves ; 
but to como here.and be accuser and judge at 
one and the same time is a wrong of which I 
never was, and I trust L. never shall be guilty, 

Now, what is the practical thing to do? As 
the chairman of the Committee on Recoustrue- 
tion J could only come forward and present the 
old Virginia and Texas bill; but, as I say, 
many good Republicans were pledged against 
that without it carried the Bingham amend- 
ment, and had voted for the Bingham amend- 
ment as against that. They could not go back 
and unite upou that bill; and with the strongest 
prejudices and with the strongest preposses- 
sions we could not unite. 

The question then comes up, what is it my 
duty to do? I reflect I am a party man; I 
have the good of my party to my heart; I 
believe in the necessity of party action and of 
acting together for the common good. There- 
fore when it was suggested that my friend and 
colleague [Mr. Dawes] would be willing to 
vote for a plain Dill admitting Georgia without 
any conditions, I said, very well, I am willing 
as an individual to accede to that; I am will- 
ing that that should be done. If the good 
men andthe true men, some of whom I have 
now in my mind's eye, if the good and true 
men of the Republican party who are divided 
ou the Bingham amendment could come to- 
gether on a bill like that of my friend and col- 
league [Mr. Dawes] I would yield my prejudices 
and come together with.them on that. I am 
willing to meet half -way-in compromise. I 
desire to settle the difficulties and differences 
in the Republican. party without-any aid from 
our friends over the way. i 

For that purpose I have yielded my own 


preferences.and my own feelings ;-and F have 
yielded very considerably.. I speak of it, not 
in the way of complaint. at all, but only. to 
show that { am willing to make some personal 
sacrifice on: my part, at the same time that I 
ask not. any sacrifice of principle on the part 
of others in the Republican porty, For when 
T agree to the acceptance of the amendment 
proposed hy my friend and colleague, [Mr. 
Dawes, ] I am in the position of seeming not 
to have been able to hit upon the wisest and 
best thing for the party, and of yielding to 
him the palm of having hit upon that thing. 
Palmam qui meruit ferat. . He has, in my 
judgment, hit upon what is exactly the point 
at which we can all come together. I am glad 
he has done so; and without any possible feel- 
ing of jealousy, or any other feeling but glad- 
ness, | am content, yielding my individual 
preferences, if others will yield theirs, that 
we settle this difficulty, this difference of opin- 
jon in our party, aud come together, and vote 
together, as ‘we should do and must do, if we 
mean to sustain ourselves before the people, 
We come here, then, Mr. Speaker, with an 
altempt to reconcile all differences, and to 
bring all matters to an end,.so far 43 recon- 
struction is concerned. 

On the contrary, if we require Georgia to go 
into an election by adopting this amendment, 
then that election must be judged of by the 
next Congress; then this whole reconstruction 
must be reopened, and we go to the country 
with the fact that we have settled nothing in 
this reconstruction business. Besides that, we 
shall have usurped one of the highest powers 
known to the Government—higher than any 
power that has ever yet been claimed by the 
Congress of the United States; we will have 
usurped the power of construing the constitu- 
tion of a sovereign State, after she has become 
one in the Union, by saying what she shall or 
shall not do, not for the protection of the indi- 
vidual citizen, not for the protection of the 
interests of the United States, but settled by 
act of Congress when and how she shall hold 
her elections. 

TF we can do that, then when any party may 
get the majority in this House they may con- 
strue the constitution of your State or of mine, 
may direct us when and how we shall hold our 
elections for State officers, in what. manner we 
shall carry on our State government. And 
when that shall be done all power will have 
passed away from the States. I heard from 
the other side most eloquent denunciations of 
the bill for the enforcement of the fifteenth 
amendment upon the ground that enforcement, 
interfered with the State government and State 
elections. But the same gentlemen who made 
that argument are about to vote solidly in favor 
of the proposition to construe the constitution 
of the sovereign State of Georgia, 

Mr. HALDEMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. HALDEMAN. I understood the gen- 
tleman to say that there was no prominent man 
in the State of Georgia except the treasurer 
(Mr, Augier) who had brought accusations 
against Governor Bullock. re 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Who had 
filed charges against Governor Bullock ; plenty 
of accusations, but only one who had filed 
charges before a committee. 

Mr. HALDEMAN. Thatisbringing it down 
to a very fine point. I desire to say that there 
is one Dr. Bard, appointed by President Grant 
Governor of Idaho, who is now publishing a 
paper in Atlanta, Georgia, and who has made 
distinet charges against Governor Ballock. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. -In his 
newspaper, you méan? 

Mr. HALDEMAN, : No; in private and in 
public ; and he resigued the office to which he 
had been appointed by the Presidentin order 


to defend the people of Georgia against Bul- 
lock. 7 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts.. To that 
I answer, in the first place, that what private 
charges Dr. Bard, the appointee of General 
Grant, who left his place and came away from 
it very soon, has made to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, I do not know. The public 
charges. in the newspapers I do know ; and 
I pass them ‘‘as the idle wind.” . They are 
of about the same weight as the charges 
made against almost every gentleman on the 

oor. : 
Mr. WOOD. I ask my colleague on the 
committee [Mr. Burner, of Massachusetts, } 
whether public charges of the gravest char 
acter have not been made by high officials of 
the State against Governor Bullock ? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. To that 
J answer, no, Charges have been made and 
filed before the investigating committee of the 
Legislature of Georgia, and those charges have 
amounted to nothing. 

Mr. HALDEMAN... As muchas the charges 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fanrns- 
worrH] against the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, ` 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. If they 
are as well disproved as those, I am entirely 
content. Those charges have been disproved 
to the satisfaction of every honorable mind. 
Mr. Speaker, I have this misfortune, that when- 
ever in fair argument I yield for a question 
from any gentleman on the other side, I gen- 
erally receive an insult. This is not a very 
great encouragement to courtesy. But I grant 
the gentleman the mercy of my silence. 

Mr.Speaker, I propose that we shall now come 
to avoteonthis question. The first question that 
presents itself is, shall we construe the consti- 
tution of Georgia by legislative enactment and 
order an election in that State. When that 
question is settled, those who believe that the 
fifteenth amendment has cut away all possible 
necessity for the imposing of conditions upon 
Georgia will vote for the amendment of my col- 
league. ‘Those who do not will vote for the 
bill reported by the committee. I believe that 
practically both come to the same thing. Inow 
call for the vote. 


Delaware Breakwater. 
REMARKS OF HON. B. T. BIGGS, 


OF DELAWARE, 
Ty rue House ov Represenratives, 
July 11, 1870, ; 
On the bill (S. No. 883)to aid the Junction and Break- 
water Railroad Company, in tho State of Dela- 

ware, to construet, in-connection with said read, a 

pier in Delaware bay, at or near Lewes, in Sussex 

county, State of Delaware. 

Mr. BIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I do not pro- 
pose to detain the House but a few moments. 
I do not suppose if the merits of this bill were 
fairly understood that it would receive any 
opposition, The Committee on Appropriations 
have, 1 believe, unanimously reported in its 
favor, and the Secretary of the ‘Treasury has 
given it his approbation. Sir, the amount of 
money asked for is very small in comparison 
to the great advantages the commerce of the 
country is to receive. Some thirty to forty 
years ago, with half the wealth and population 
of the nation at the present time, Congress 
conceived it of sufficient national importance 
to appropriate $60,000 for the erection of a 
wooden pier or mole, as it was called, at Lewes, 
Delaware, for the benefit of the coastwise and 
foreign commerce of the country.and the large 
number of.vessels even then repairing to it; 
but notwithstanding it withstood the action of 
the waves and the ravages of the worms quite 
as long as auy one expected, it has long since 
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yielded to the latter; and experience has-fully || they addressed the following letter: to: Hon. 


proved that it would have been true economy, 
even at that day, to have builtit-either of-stone 
-or iron. Cae - ER 

But since that time the national importance 
and necessity of it has greatly: increased ; for 
it is the only -harbor of. refuge along the 
Atlantic coast between Sandy Hook and Hamp- 
ton Roads; and ‘being: immediately. on -the 
ocean, and nearly equidistant from the cities 
of New York, Philadelphia, and Norfolk, I am 
safe in saying it is more resorted to as such in 
storms or adverse winds on ‘the Atlantic. sea- 
board than any other harbor,upon it. Asan 
evidence of this I. will read a short extract 
from a letter written by a distinguished gen- 
tleman of Delaware, formerly a member of this 
House. He says: ; 

““T was at Lewes only a few evenings since, when 
there was scarcely a vessel visible, either atsea or in 
the harbor; but during the night thore were strong 
indications of a gale from the eastward, and by the 
next day there were a hundred mored within the 
works.” ë 

Sir, large fleets of merchant vessels are often 
detained there, particularly in the autumnal 
and winter seasons, for weeks at a time, and 
steamships often come in short of coal as well 
as other supplies, and without obtaining either 
from the shore, for if the sea is rough even 
small boats cannot safely venture across the 
bars which skirt the harbor. The light-house 
keeper at the breakwater states the number of 
vessels that anchor and seek shelter there are 
about twenty-five thousand annually. Hence 
the importance of this harbor to our commerce 
and coasting trade cannot be overestimated. 
The heavy storms which ravage our coast in 
winter cause vessels from foreign ports and 
from every part of our sea coast to seek shelter 
in this harbor. A report.made by Lieutenant 
Barr to the Secretary of the Treasury in Octo- 
ber, 1868, states that— ; 

“Two hundred and cighty vessels have been actu- 
ally counted in this harbor at one time, amounting 
in value to, at a. very low estimate, $5,000,000, the 
value of which, together with their cargoes, is not 
Jess than $200,000,000. It therefore becomes apparent 
that so great an interest which here centers impera- 
tively demands an increase in the capacity of the 
harbor. The capacity of the harbor is annually 
being lessened by the gradual shoaling of the water. 
Not a winter passes but a number of vessels are 
driven ashore from their anchors, and if not entirely 
lost, are only rescued at a heavy expense to their 
owners.” 

Sir, it very frequently happens that vessels 
are forced out of the harbor, and are at the 
mercy of the winds, and go drifting helplessly 
among the ice. It often occurs during the 
wintér that communication is entirely cut off 
from the Jand by the heavy surf and drift ice, 
making it unsafe to land on the beach. The 


report which I have quoted from goes on to” 


say that-— 

“To get off heavy and bulky articles, such as coal 
or water, is a tedious and expensive operation, as they 
must be boated off, and owing to a bar running along 
the shore only a few trips are possible on each high- 
water. Vessels which may be off the Delaware capes, 
meeting heavy head-winds or storms, are forced to 
run back to Norfolk, thus losing much valuable time 
and incurring heavy expense. Steamers particularly 
dare not put in here,on account of the delay and 
difficulty in obtaining supplies.” 

In view, then, Mr. Speaker. of the great 
national importance, I hope the House will 
pass this bill, which will be sufficient to con- 
struct an iron pier, and which will be an adjunct 
to the breakwater. 

The vessels interested are not those bound to 
ports on the Delaware bay, bat to others, which 
makes the appropriation a national benefit, and 
not local. The construction of this pier, then, 
will facilitate communication between vessels 
at the breakwater and Lewes, and thence to 
Philadelphia, New York, and othercities, South 
as well as, North. Of so great importance 
did the Philadelphia Board of Trade consider 
a pier at Lewes that on the 2d of April, 1864, 


Edwin M.- Stanton, then’Secretary of War: 

: (foe os = PHILADELPHIA, April 2; 1864." 
Sin » Fhe memorial of the: Philadelphia Board ‘of 

Trade respectfully represents that if a suitable pier 

should be constructed at Lewes, in the State of Dela- 

ware, national vessels would thereby be enabled to 

hold: telegraphic communication with Washington, 


Philadelphia, New York, aud other points. -. In the 


absence of such a pier the attempt to land upon the 
beach with a view to such communicaticn is unsafe, 
and sometimes impracticable; that the breakwater 
during easterly storms furnishes the only safe and 
easily accessible harbor from Newport to Hampton 
Roads; that twenty-five thousand vessels annually 
findshelter at the bredkwater; and that vessels need- 
ing supplies, such as provisions, anchors, chains, &e., 
will be able to obtain them at Lewes only. by means 
of asuitable picr. Your memorialists therefore pray 
that a pier adequate to the needs above described 
may be constructed at Lewes. 

SAMUEL C. MORTON, 

. President. 

A.J. PERKINS, Secretary. 

Hon. Epwin M, STANTON. 


Here, then, we have. vot only the recom- 


‘mendation of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, 


but a unanimous report of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and an indorsement by the 
present Seeretary of the Treasury, all favor- 
ing the erection ofa pier at Lewes. 

‘The State of Delaware for the last fifty years 
has been greatly neglected in appropriations 
made by the Federal Government. A bill 
passed this House a few days ago, called the 
“trivet and harbor bill, making as many as 
eighteen appropriations for one State. True, 
the State of Delaware is small; but the Treas- 
ury of the United States has been replenished 
greatly from the industry of her- people.. Since 
the operation of the income tax my little State 
has paid nearly or quite three million dollars 
into the public Treasury. But, sir, I press not 
the passage of this bill on the ground of locality, 
butthe broad and comprehensive ground which 
embraces.the commerce aud interests of the 
whole American people. 


Naturalization. 
SPEECH OF ALLEN G. THURMAN, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE SENATE or THE UNITED STATES, 
July 2, 1870. ; 

The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. 
R. No. 2201) to amend the naturalization laws, and 
to punish crimes against the same, with the substi- 
tute of the Senate Judiciary Committee therefor— 

Mr. THURMAN said: 

Mr. Presipenr: Since the first permanent 
settlement of this country was begun, in the year 
1607, it has been the policy of the American 
people to encourage emigration from Hurope. 
Without a single exception for nearly two cen- 
turies and three quarters that has been the pol- 
icy of the people. One of the charges against 
George the Il, contained in the Declaration of 
Independence, was that— 

“ He has endeavored to prevent the population of 
these States, for that purpose obstructing the laws for 
naturalization of foreigners; refusing to pass others 
to encourage their migration hither, and raising the 
conditions of new appropriations of lands.” 

Among the earliest acts passed by the first 
Congress under the Constitution was a liberal 
naturalization law. Itis now proposed by the 
bill under consideration to reverse our policy, 
and instead of encouraging migration to dis- 
courage it. For if anything is more capable 
of demonstration than another, itis that this is 
a bill to discourage migration from Europe to 
the United States. In fact the objects, or at 
least the effect of this bill, may be summed up 
‘as follows: it isa bill, first, to discourage immi- 
gration; second, to prevent naturalization ; 
third, to disfranchise naturalized citizens; 
fourth, to deter such citizens from exercising 
the elective franchise; and fifth, to provide for 
a corrupt administration of the naturalization 


Jaws. I-think I shall: beable ‘to make good 
every one of these assertions t; TUSA si oa> 
=. L have said-that it has been the-policy-ofthe 
country -to promote migration from Kurope, 
andso strong is that policy felt-at. this:time 
that. State after State: now has. commissioners 
ofemigration in Buropeto promote such migra. - 
tion. Not only that, but we have.bills before 
Congress for the same purpose; one of thenia 
bill providing for an immense enterprise, -with 
theavowed objectoftaking to the southern States 
immigrants from the southern part of Europe, 
Again, following the obvious dictates of rea- 
son, it has always been the policy of the United 
States to make the immigrant from Huarope 


{ a citizen as soon as it was thought it could 


reasonably be done. Isay, following the obvi- 
ous dictates of reason; for every man will see 
upon the least reflection that it is the interest 
of the Republic that every such European emi- 
grant, having become permanently domiciled 
here, should be bound to this country by the 
ties of allegiance. Hence, as | have already 
said, among the first-acts of Congress that were 
passed after the adoption of the Federal: Con- 
stitution was an act in relation to naturaliza- 
tion, and an act of great liberality; one that, 
in my judgment, was better than those that:suc- 
ceeded it, although it may have needed.some 
amendment. The first act of naturalization was 
passed on the 26th day of March, 1790 ; and it 
provided— 

“That any alien, being a free white person, who 
shall have resided within the limits and under the 
jurisdiction of the United States for the term of two 
years, may be admitted to become a citizen thereof 
on application to any common law court of record in 
any one of the States wherein he shall have resided 
for the term of one year at Jeast, aud making proof 
to the satisfaction of such court that he is a person 
of good character, and taking the oath or affirmation 
prescribed by law, to support the Constitution of the 

nited States, which oath or affirmation such court 
shall administer; and the clerk of such court shall 
record such application, and the proceedings thoreon ; 
and thereupon such person shall be considered as a 
citizen of the United States, and the children of such 
persons so naturalized dwelling within the United 
States, being under the age of twenty-one years at 
the time of such naturalization, shali also be consid- 
ered as citizens of the United States. And the chil- 
dron of citizens of the United States that may be born 
beyond the sea, or out of the limits of the United 
States, shall be considered as natural-born citizens: 
Provided, That the rigbt of citizenship shall not do- 
scend to persons whose fathers have never becn resi- 
dentin the United States: Provided, also, That no 
person heretofore proscribed by any State shall be 
admitted as a citizen as aforesaid, except by an act 
of the Legislature of the State in which such person 
was proscribed.” 

You will observe, sir, that by this, the first 
act on the subject, a residence of only two 
years was required; that no preliminary dec- 
laration of intention was required; that no 
particular number of witnesses was required; 
but that all that was necessary was that the 
person should prove to the satisfaction of the 
court that he had been two years a resident 
of this country, and one of those years a resi- 
dent of the State in which he made the appli- 
cation. You observe, farther, sir, that he was 
allowed to become naturalized in any courtof 
record in the United States, whether State court 
or Federal court. That was the liberal policy 
with which our fathers set out in the work of 
naturalization. 

The law stood in that way until 1795. In 
1795, as is well known to all who are familiar 
with our history, there was considerable feel- 
ing in the country, growing out of what were 
supposed to be, and perhaps were, the machi- 
nations of emissaries of the French revolution- 
ary Government to plunge the United States 
into the war then raging between France and 
almost the whole of Europe. Acting under the 
spirit induced by the fear or the passion thus 
excited, in 1795 Congress revised the naturat- 
ization laws, and adopted substantially the sys- 
tem that has prevailed ever since, 

In the first place, it required a residence of 
five years, . Iu the second place, it required 
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that the applicant for naturalization should 


have made a previous declaration of his inten- 
tion. to. become. naturalized, which previous 
declaration must have been made at least three 
years before the final certificate of naturaliza- 
‘tion was granted to him; but it. preserved the 
important feature of the-law of 1790 in this, 
that it allowed him to become naturalized: in 
any court of record in the United States, be it 
State court-or be it Federal court. 

So the law stood until 1802, when thestatute 
which is now in force was enacted. I need 
not go over the provisions of the law of 1802, 
orof the amendments that have been made to it, 
because they are substantially the same as the 
act of 1795 in all the particulars now. neces- 
sary to be considered. They liberalized that 
act to some extent; but the main features of 
the act of 1795 were preserved in the act of 
1802, to wit, there must be a declaration of 
intention, and there must elapse two years after 
that before the party can be naturalized ; and 
he must have resided five years in the United 
States before such naturalization; and so the 
law has since stood. I may say, therefore, in 
general terms, that the law upon naturaliza- 
tion substantially as it now exists has stood 
on our statute book for precisely seventy-five 
years, from 1795 down to this time. 

Now, at the end of these seventy-five years, 
at the end of eighty years from the enactment 
of our first naturalization law, it is proposed 
to reverse this whole policy and make a law 
which, say here, andam able to prove, would 
if enacted be a law to render naturalization 
almost impossible, and to make it worthless if 
it could be achieved. 

Let us see what this billis. I say, first, it 
is a bill to discourage immigration. How can 
you expect that intelligent people will come to 
the United States with the intention of becoming 
citizens, as most of those have doue who have 
come here, when they are to be harassed in the 
manner this bill proposes, and when it is to 
become almost impossible for them to become 
citizens at all? How is it possible that you 
can expect them to come here when you shall 
have set up this law which brands the whole 
of them as a people unworthy to be trusted, 
which brands them as p class ready to commit 
perjury, which brands them with the mark of 
dishouesty? When you shall haveheld up such 
a law as this, containing more than eighty-five 
indictable offenses, as this bill does, and thus 
menaced every man who lands upon your 
shores, how can you expect that people will 
come here to live—to live under a Government 
that could enact such a law? Sir, it is a law 
which is intended, or if it is not intended its 
inevitablo effect must be, to deter the migration 
of Isurepeans to our shores. 

Now, sir, is it desirable to stop that migra- 
tion? Is there any reason why it should be 
stopped? If so, why do you not make it a 
penal offense, if you have the power, for your 
State, sir, (Mr. Ramsey in the chair,] my 
State, and other States, to send their com- 
missioners of emigration to Hurope to draw 
the population of Isurope to this country? I 
repeat, is it desirable to stop it? Let us see 
whether it is desirable or not, 

‘The Senator who has just taken his seat [ Mr. 
Jounsron] has shown with great foree what 
would be the condition of this country had 
there been no foreign migration to it. He has 
shown that in this year 1870, if there had been 
no immigration we would not have more popu- 
liuon than we had in 1825. He has shown 
how our greatness: hag depended upon the 
immigration to our shores.~ 

Now, sir, while I agree with him „that the 
greatest benefit that has been conferred on the 
country by this migration’ js Inthe persons of 
the immigrants, in the muscle and bone and 


sinew and intellect they bring here, while 


result of this migration. 


that transcendently excels all other advantages 
that the country has derived from their migra- 
tion, let me tell you, in the mere matter of 
dollars and cents, in the mere matter of the 
bringing of wealth into this country, no incon- 
siderable portion of your wealth has been the 
Upon that subject I 
beg to read a passage from a paper prepared 
by Mr. Friederich Kapp, and read before the 
American Social Science Association at New 
York, in which I find a very good summary on 
this subject, as follows: 


“In 1856 the commissioners of emigration in New 
York examined every immigrant as to the amount 
of his means, and the average cash of each of the 
142,312 new -comers of that year amounted to $68 08. 
The commissioners afterward discontinued this ex- 
amination, for the reason that in spite of all their 
endeavors they could not obtain correct answers on 
the part of the immigrants, who were suspicious of 
their motives. 

H The main object,’ says Superintendent Kennedy, 
in his report of January 14, 1858, ‘for inquiring of 
passengers tho amount of cash means they possessed 
was secured when it was shown to the public that on 
an average they wercin possession ofa larger amount 
ofsuch means than is held by the localized residents 
of any known community ; and that although a part 
of the immigration is among that class of persons 
who seek refuge on our shores, and subsistence by 
labor, with litle or no cash means, yet a large por- 
tion bring with them of that kind of property a suf- 
ficient quantity to sustain themselves, and to aid in 
the onrichinent of the country. It wasjustly appre- 
honded thatacontinuance of the investigation might 
lead to mischiovous results from the manifest inac- 
curacy of the results. Mor while tho table of 1856 
prosonts the averagoamount of cash means at $68 08 
per head, subsequent but reliable information 
showed that the concealment of large amounts had 
been constantly and successfully practiced, and that 
had full admission been made of the funds in pos- 
session the averago would have beon at least double 
thoamount reported.’ 

“I was myself at that time a witness of the unreli- 
ability of the statements of immigrants concerning 
their means, Being prosont when, inthesummer of 
1856, the passengers ofa German ship were examined 
at Castle Gardon, I observed an old farmer and his 
three adultsous, who, in answer to the inquiry of the 
superintendent, opened their pocket-boolcs, counted 
tho contents of each, and hesitatingly declared it to 
be about twenty-five dollars. I interposed and ex- 
plained to these people, who evidently apprehended 
that they would be taxed on account of their money, 
the reason of the interrogatorios, whereupon the old 
farmer shored ime a bill of exchango of $2,700 on a 
Now York banker, and remarked that each of his 
sons had about the samoamount with him, These 
men had been entered as haying about one hundred 
dollars together, whilo in fact they ought to have 
beon credited with about eleven thousand dollars. 

“German immigrants alone.” says a report of the 
commissioners of emigration, December 15, 1854, on 
tho subjeess in dispute between the commissioners 
of emigration and tho almshouse department of tho 
city of New York, * havo for the past three years, as 
estimated by the best German authorities, brought 
into the country annually an averagoof about cloven 
million dollars. A larger amount of money in 
proportion to numbers is estimated to have been 
brougbt from Holland and other countries. The 
amount of money thug introduced into the country 
is inealemtlable’ 

“These estimates aro corroborated by statements 
which I happened to find among somo German sta- 
tistical tables. [tappoars from the statistical records 
of tho Grand Duchy of Baden that from 1840 to 1849 
the ready cash which each emigrant carried with 
him amounted to 245 florins, or ninety-eight dollars 
gold, Again, of tho Bavarian emigrants between 
1845 and 1851, each was possessed of 233 florins, or 
$93 20 gold; between 1851 and 1857, each of 236 florins, 
or $94 40 gold; while tho Brunswickers who emi- 
grated in 1953 had 136 thalers, or about ninety-six 
dollars gold cach. The Wiirtemburgers in 1835 car- 
ried only seventy-six dollars gold each with them, 
which sum in 1856 increased to $134 gold, in 1857 to 
$45. gold, and in 1858 even to $318 gold perhead. Other 
oficial data concerning this I have not been able to 


! obtain, but the instances just cited throw sufficient 


light on the subject. 

“The money, however, is not the only property 
which immigrants bring with them. In addition to 
it they have a certain amount of wearing apparel, 
tools, watches, books, and jewelry. Assuming that 
their cash amountsto only $100a head, I do not think 
I oxaggerate in estimating their other property at 
fifty doHars, thus making $150, the total of the per- 
sonal property-of each immigrant. The totalarrivals 
at New York for the year 1869 will be about-two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand immigrants, and the amount 
added to the national wealth, through this portalone, 
in one year, will consequently not fall short of 
$37,500,000. Large as. this sum appears, it-is insig- 
nificant in comparison with the hundreds of millions 
which have been and will be produced yearly by the 
labor of immigrants,” ` 


Mr. President, is it possible not to feel the 
force of the facts which: are here stated? Is 
not the fact that the immigrants who come to 
this country bring per capita more wealth 
than the resident people in this country own 
per. capita a striking fact, a wonderful fact? 
And yet it is just as true as that there is immi- 
gration atal. And why so? : 

A few years ago we used to hear that this 
country was overrun by the paupers of Enrope. 
There never was a greater mistake. . There is 
not a country from which emigration to the 
United States takes place that sends its pan- 
pers here. You see what is the wealth of the 
Germans. ` It is the same way in regard to the 
Irish, and for the plainest reason in the world: 
the men who are utter paupers in Europe can- 
not come here. They have not the means to 
comehere. It is notthepaupers of Europe who 
immigrate. It is the men of moderate means 
who come here. Their means may be small, 
it is true, but still they remove them far from 
the category of paupers. No, sir; they are not 
paupers at all... It is only necessary to look at 
the discharge of any immigrant ship that lands 
at New York to see that the word ‘‘ pauper” 
has no application at all tothe immigrants. It 
is only necessary to see them on any railroad 
in this country to see that they are far, very far 
indeed, trom pauperism. 

This being so, these immigrants being per- 
sons who have the means to come here, per- 
sons who are actuated by a desire to better 
their condition, it would naturally be the case 
that they should have more wealth per capita 
than the population of any country in the world ; 
for they are a select class in point of fact, not 
the richest, not the poorest, but the sibstan- 
tial, well-to-do laboring people of the countries 
from which they come. It is not at all won- 
derful that in point of wealth they own more 
on an average than the resident population of 
any country in the world. Such is the truth. 
Why, sir, just look at the striking fact that in 
one single year the immigrants landing in New 
York alone brought to this country $37,500,000 
worth of property—in one single year, sir. 

Bat now it is proposed to set up a barrier 
against all this. I repeat, this bill is a barrier 
to the naturalization of the men who come 
here; these people of substance ; these people 
of education; for of those from the continent 
of Europe, at least, I defy you to point to one 
adult out of a hundred who cannot read and 
write. Of the immigrants from the continent 
of Europe, I repeat, I have never seen one 
adult in a hundred who could not reid and 
write. Does not everybody know that the most 
perfect and universal system of education in 
Christendom was inaugurated in Prussia, and 
exists there this day?’ And it is the same 
throughout the greatest part of Germany. 
These are not ignorant people; thése are not 
paupers who come here. ‘Lhey are people of 
education; they are people of substance ; and 
they are not a- people to humbly take the brand 
which this bill fixes upon them of being ready 
to commit perjury and fraud in order to be- 
come citizens of the United States. ‘They are 
under no necessity to leave their own country 
for such a purpose as that; and neither by 
education, by habit, nor by morals are they 
persons thus to be branded as capable of doing 
any such thing. 

But it may be said that there are some bad 
men amongthem. Yes; and there are some bad 
native-born citizens, too. But because there 
may be some bad men among them, because 
sometimes there may have been frauds com- 
mitted in naturalization, are you therefore to 
make a law that reaches every one, that brands 
the whole of them as perjurers. With just as 
much propriety might you brand. them all as 
burglars, as pickpockets, as assassins, because 
now and then there: comes a pickpocket, a 
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burglar, or an assassin from Europe, as to 
brand them as perjurers, as‘you do by this- bill 
brand them in mass, brand thenvin gross... 

Now, sir, what isthe- reason that is given for 
this bill? Not.one reason have I heard except 
the extremely declamatory speech of my friend 
from Missouri [Mr. DRAKE] the other day 
about the frauds in New York city; and 
although he made that speech he had the good 
sense to see that the bill which is now before 
us—I mean the substitute of the Judiciary 
Committee of this body—was so enormous 
that it ought not to be passed, and he proposed 
a substitute far better, I am willing to admit, 
than the bill which is now under considera- 
tion, although in my judgment liable to insu: 
perable objections. But what was the whole 
burden of his speech? Frauds in the city of 
New York. There is nothing in the world 
easier to disprove than that accusation. 

I do not pretend to say that there may not 
be frauds in naturalization in New York and 
elsewhere. I am not prepared to say that 
there may not he election frauds there, as 
there are elsewhere; but that the city of New 
York is the Sodom and Gomorrah which is 
represented, this utter sink of iniquity, this 
thing against which the people must take up 
arms, according to the Senator from Missouri, 
I utterly deny. What is the idea of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri? Itisthat the Republican 
party are beaten in the city of New York by 
fraud. Let me tell the Senator, it is because 
they have not enough votes that they are 
beaten. Let me tell the Senator that accord- 
ing to population, and I defy him to the cal- 
culation—we have the statistics in all the 
Almanacs, the World Almanac, the Tribune 
Almanac. the Herald Almanac—the city of 
New York casts fewer votes iù proportio» to 
population than any city in the Union. 

Mr, DRAKE. Will the honorable Senator 
allow me to give him a word of explanation of 
that statement of his? 

Mr. THURMAN. . With great pleasure. 

Mr. DRAKE. The reason of it is that there 
are thousands and tens of thousands of citizens 
of the United States, honest voters, who are 
kept from the polls in the city of New York 
by the possession of those polls by the rowdies 
who control that city. 

Mr. THURMAN. That is a pretty idea to 
assert here, that the city of New York cannot 
protect itself; thatthe city of New York, which 
sustained its municipal government in shoot- 
ing down American citizens to-protect a play 
actor, cannot protect its polls! 

Ms. DRAKE. That was twenty-five years 
ago. i 

Mr. THURMAN. Yes, sir; and twenty- 
five years ago there was just as much cry about 
frands in New York city as there is now. 

Mr. DRAKE. Not by a good deal. 

Mr. THURMAN. Yes, sir. A city that 
sustained its mayor in shooting down, by the 
military, American citizens in the street to pro- 
tect an Inglish play actor is, forsooth, so de- 
based that it will not protect its own elective 
franchise! The idea is preposterous. : 

But again, sir, for about ten years the Radi- 
cal party has had the police of the city of New 
York under its complete control—not ap- 
pointed, not elected by the people of the city 
at all. but appointed directly or indirectly by 
the Governor of the State, and he, for the most 
part of the time, a Radical. How is it that 
that police have allowed the people to be de- 
terred from the polls? Sir, it is not true. 

I say again this pretense of fraudulent voting 


in New York will not do; for here is the fact | 


staring you in the face, that in proportion to 
her population she casts fewer votes than any 
city in the Union. 

But this is not all. How many votes do the 
Republican party get in the city of New York? 
Atthe last election the whole vote in that city in 


round numbers was, as I am told, one hundred 
and four thousand. . How many Republican 
votes were there among these’one hundred 
and. four thousand?.. Only twenty-two thou- 
sand, Iam told. Thatis the reason you do not 
carry the city of New York; you have not votes 
enough. It is not the fraudulent voting at all; 
because if that was the case the number of 
votes there in proportion to population would 
be greater than in Philadelphia; but the trath 
is it is less, considerable less. : 

Mr. DRAKE. But what was the Republican 
vote there in 1864? . 

Mr. THURMAN, Ido not know. 

Mr. DRAKE. The Senator will find that 
it was very largely above the vote which he has 
just given. í 

Mr. THURMAN. That only proves how 
your party is falling to pieces. ‘The people are 
leaving you. They will not Vote for you any 
more, 

Mr. DRAKE. The difficulty about that, if 
the Senator please, is this: while there is a 
decrease of the Republican vote since 1864 
there, he will find there is nota corresponding 
increase in the Democratie vote. 

Mr. THURMAN. There has been a very 
large increase since 1864. in the Democratic 
vote; and as New York, I repeat, does not 
cast as many votes, in proportion to population, 
as any other city in the Union, and as you are 
falling off all the while and we are increasing 
all the while, I think light has broken in on 
the minds of the people of New York, and the 
sun of Democracy is rising there once more. 

Mr. DRAKE, Yes, sir, the light is coming 
in from the South upon New York. 

Mr. THURMAN. I beg the Senator not to 
interrupt me any more. I did not intend to 
make a party speech on this subject. I do 
not intend to make a party speech. I am only 
showing that the pretense for this bill has no 
existence; that New York is not justly subject 
to any such charges as are made against her. 
Why, sir, there may have been fravdulent natu- 
ralization papers there; and I dare say there 
have been. [ recollect very well that in an 
examination a few years ago that fact was fas- 
tened very completely on certain Republican 
managers; and for aught I know it may be 
fastened upon Democratic managers, too. The 
one party has been as guilty as the other in 
that, perhaps. Any proper measure that will 
fairly and properly prevent such frauds will 
receive my hearty support, but not a measure 
which, under the pretext of correcting frauds 
in the city of New York, attacks every natural- 
ized citizen throughout the length and breadth 
of the United States, and iusults and outrages 
every man whom you have invited to your 
shores. 

Again, sir, New York has a population of 
about twelve hundred thousand. That popu- 
lation ought to give hera voting population of 
two hundred thousand. What is the highest 
vote that a Republican ever received in the 
city of New York? I believe the highest vote 
was that for Mr. Greeley when he ran for comp- 
troller, or some State office. I may be mis- 
taken in that. The Senator from New York 
knows better than I do. I should be glad to 
be corrected if I am wrong. 

Mr. CONKLING. It was not the highest. 

Mr. THURMAN. What was the highest? 

Mr. CONKLING. T cannot tell you now. 

Mr. THURMAN. It was the highest in 
| recent times, I think. Mr. Greeley’s vote was 
| in round numbers, if my recollection is correct, 
thirty-nine thousand; General Grant’s vote, 
thirty-seven thousand. Here in a population 
| that ought to give, that could give nearly two 
hundred thousand legal votes, you have not 
reached forty thousand ; and yet it is said that 
the Radical party is overthrown in the city of 
New York because of frauds! No, sir; it is 


from want of votes, 


And in respect to the | 


p 


last. election,- there is another. striking fact 
which I commend to the atténtion of my friend 


‘from Missouri, namely,‘ that. the. Democratic 


party had a large majority outside of the.city 
of. New York, in the State of New York: S0 
much for that pretext. ee 

Now, Mr. President, I propose to: take. this 
bill up somewhat in detail. Although Iknow 
how tedious and wearisome it is to consider, a 
bill in detail, yet I must do it in order to show 
what a complete revolution it makes in our nat- 
uralization laws; and when I say the bill, I 
mean the substitute reported from the Judi- 
ciary Committee. Whatisthe first section? The 
first section is noticeable for this : that instead 
of allowing, as the law has allowed ever since 
1790, an alien to become naturalized in a State 
court, it takes away from every State court, 
from the highest to the lowest, all power or 
jurisdiction over this subject, and confers it 
upon whom? Confersit upon the circuit courts 
andthe district courts of the United States and 
the registers in bankruptcy. The first thing that 
strikes one in respect to thatis, that it is a 
declaration by Congress that the State courts 
are unworthy of trast. Not content withinsult- 
ing the aliens, here isa direct insult thrown 
into the face of the State courts from the high- 
est. court to the lowest. 

If there are inferior State courts. in which 
frauds are committed the natural remedy would 
be to take away theirjurisdiction ; but to say that 
the supreme court of New York, the court of 
appeals of New York, the district courts of 
Ohio, the courts of common pleas of Ohio, the 
circuit courts of Virginia and Kentucky, and 
the like courts in other States cannot be trusted 
with the subjectof naturalization, is to say that 
the judges who sit in those courts are corrupt 
men and unworthy to hold the seats they occupy. 
It is a direct insult to every one of those courts. 
Congress is asked to declare that a little regis- 
ter in bankruptcy; a little ministerial fellow 
appointed by the district judge; some obscure 
lawyer,and generally he is a very obscure one 
outside of the big cities, some lawyer who can- 
not-get practice enough to make his profession 
profitable, and therefore hasto seek office—to 
declare that this little ministerial man thus 
appointed by a district judge is more worthy 
of credit, more worthy to be trusted than the 
highest State court that is to be found in the 
Republic. Was there ever anything more 
absurd? 

Bat, sir, I have said that this is a bill to 
deter naturalization. How’does it deter it? 
Let us look at this very first section. There 
is not an organized county in the United States 
that does not contain a court of record before 
which an alien may be naturalized; but now 
this bill proposes to limit the power of natural- 
ization to the circuit and district courts of the 
United States and to these registers in bank- 
ruptcy. We know that the circuit or district, 
court is not held in more than two places in a 
State, and in some of them in only one place, 
with the exception of two or three States where 
there are three districts, and the court is held 
in three places. But in most of the States the 
district court of the United States is held in 
only two places. ‘Take my own State. Thereisa 
district court held in the extreme northern part 
of the State, at the city of Cleveland; another 
in the extreme southwestern part of the State, 
in the city of Cincinnati. If these persons are 
to go before the circuit and district courts of 
the United States, they may have to travel 
three hundred miles to get to the place where 
they must make their application. ‘That is the 
effect of it, so far as the courts are concerned. 
Besides, we know that these courts have no 
time to attend to this matter of naturalization, 
if it were devolved upon them. What then? 
Then you have the registers in bankruptey. 
How many of them are there?) Your law pro- 
vides for one in every congressional district of 
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the United States. ‘That makes two hundred 
and ‘thirty-four registers of bankruptcy, if you 
appoint bat one to a district. 

In the State of Ohio we have nineteen con- 
gressional districts and, of course, nineteen 
registers in bankruptcy, of whom two are in 
ihe city of Cincinnati. And now you propose 
by this bill to compel a man to travel perhaps 
the whole length and breadth ofa congressional 
district to get to one of these registers in bank- 
ruptey in order to declare his intention. ‘Take 
one of the congressional districts in the north- 
western. part of the State of Ohio, a district 
containing ten counties, a district in which a 
man might be compelled before he could find 
the register in bankruptcy to travel one hun- 
dred and fifty miles going and coming. That 
is what you do. Instead of allowing him to 
go to the county seat in his county, as he may 
now do, and before such a court as our court 
of common pleas in Ohio declare his intention 
to become natnralized—instead of that you 
require him to travel perhaps the length and 
breadth of an entire congressional district to 
hunt up one of these registers in bankruptey. 
That will not do. Nor will it do as modified 
npon the suggestion of the Senator from in- 
diana; and J beg his attention to what I am 
going to say in regard to his amendment. 

The proposition of the Senator from Indiana 
is that these registers in bankruptey shall be 
required to travel around through the con- 
gressional districts, and to hold a sitting in 
each county at least once a year for the pur- 
poses of naturalization. But is it not easy to 
see that that puts it completely in the power 
of the register whether people shall be natural- 
ized or not? He may give sufficient time, or 
he may not give suflicient time. He can fix 
the time when he pleases in the year. He ean 
fix it early in the year, six months or more 
before the election, and never go into that 
county again until after the election takes 
place, Nay, he may fix it nine months or 
eleven months even before the election, and 
then by going once to the county, complying 
in terms with the law in that respect, ho may 
cnt of hundreds of people from naturalization 
who would be entitled to be uaturalized before 
the election takes place, 

That, therefore, willnotdo. Now, we come 
to the next. As the law now stands, we have 
seen that the alien must make a declaration of 
his intention to become a citizen two years 
before be makes his final application. I never 
have been able to see, myself, the wisdom of 
that provision. I never have been able to 
understand why there should be that provision 
in the law requiring a previous declaration of 
intention, To my mind it serves no good pur- 
pose whatsoever, and ought to be abolished. 
There is no necessity for it whatsoever. In 
fact it leads to mistakes. It opens the door to 
fraud. It opens the door to frauds in this way: 
that very often people have voted, and inno- 
cently voted upon their certificate of declara- 
tion of intention, when in point of fact they 
were not entitled to vote, but ought to have 
waited until they got their final certificate. But 
now this bill not only preserves the unneces- 
sary and impolitic provision requiring a dec- 
lavation of intention, but it introduces new, 
vexatious, insulting, and never before heard 
of requirements, as follows; 
| Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That any alion 
intending to apply for naturalization shall, a6 least 
one month before such application, file or causo to 
be filed with the clerk of the said respective courts, 
or with tho said commissioner to whom such appli- 


be made, a notice thathe intends toapply, 
ch notice shall be verified by the oath of such 


align, and shall state the time at which such appli- 
« Vis to be made, the name of the town or placo 
wit Siate ur Porritory, or witbiu the District 


inv 


made aise wh 


sb such apphiation is i 
the appli b hz 


numbered,) and name'of the keeper of the house in 
which he lives, tho name, ago, occupation, and na- 
lionality of theapplicant, together with adescription 
of the person of the applicant, including age, height, 
complexion, color of hair, color of eyes, and any other 
distinguishing fact; and the said notico shall also 
contain the name wad district of the commissioner, 
the title of the court or the clerk with whom he filed 
or made his declaration of intention, with tho date 
of the declaration; or if he claimsto have arrived in 
thiscountry before the age of cighteen, then the date 
of such arrival; or if he claims to have served in the 
Army or Navy, and to have been honorably dis- 
oharged, then the name in full of the regiment and 
company or vessel in which he last served and from 
which he was discharged; and the cominissioner or 
clerk of the court shali note upon such notice when 
received the date of itsreeeption, and shalt keep the 
same on file subject to public inspection, and.shall 
give copies thereof, orallowcopiesto be taken when- 
ever required; aud no application for naturalization 
shall be heard or granted unless notice shall have 
been filed with the commissioner or clerk as alore- 
said, nor in any other term or month than such as is 
specified in such notice: except that any application 
having beon duly made after filing notice as afore- 
said may be twice publicly continued by the court 
or commissioner, for reasonable cause, to a day cer- 
tain, publicly announced, and indorsed by the com- 
missioner or clerk on the notice, 


Sue. 3. And be it further enaeted, That the said 
courts or commissioner in adjudicating whether the 
said alien shall be admitted to citizenship, shall 
require the oath of theapplicant that ho has resided 
four years and six mouths in the United States, and 
within the State or Territory where such application 
is mado, at least one year next prior thereto, and 
shall also require thereto the testimony of at least 
one other witness who knows the said facts and who 
is a citizen ; and no proof of declaration of intention 
having been made shall be reccived except the rec- 
ord, orn certified copy of the record of such declar- 
ation; and any person shall be at liberty to produce 
evidence or show cause adversely to the said appli- 
eation, Andif any person shail file with the com- | 
missioner or clork an afidavit that he believes that 
such intended application is fraudulent, and that be 
intends to contest thesame, such affidavit shall be | 
attached to the notice of application to whieh it 
relates; and thecommissioner or clerk of courtshall 
ma a list of such contested cases, and a day or 
days shall bo fixed for the hearing thercof, giving at 
least two days’ public notice in court of such hear- 
ings; and no eases so contested and placed upon the 
list as aforesaid shall be heard by the court or com- 
missioner, except upon the daysso fixed, exeept that 
upon such days the hearing of any or all cases inay 
be pablicly postponed toa day or days certain for 
reasonable cause. Tho hearings of all cases, con- 
tosted or uncontested, shall be public and in open j 
court, by and before the judges and commissioners 
thereof. Mach case shall be heard and decided sep- 
arately by the court or commissioner: no affidavits 
shall bo admitted; and any attorney-at-law shall bo 
permitted to cross-examine any applicant or his wit- 
nossos, and to offer counter-cvidence, conformably 
to the rules of law. Thè notice of application pro- 
vided forin section two shall be produced to the 
court or commissionor in each case, nnd the court or 
conmuninsioner shall requiresatisfactory evidence that 
tho applicant isthe same person named in. thenotico, 
and tho saine who made the declaration of intention 
stated in the said notico. Tho names of the wit- 
nesses in cach case shall be indorsed by the clerk or 
commissioner upon the notice, which shall be pre- 
served by the clork or commissioner, and copies fur- 
nished whenevor required; and the certificate of 
naturalization in each caso shall set forth tho date 
and place of the declaration of inteution, the names 
of the persons who testified that such applicant had 
resided in the United States for four years and six 
months, and in the said State or Territory for one 
year as aforesaid, the personal description of the 
applicant in full, as set forth in his notice of appli- 
cation, and tho fact that the said applicant has sat- 
ised the court or commissioner that the facts set 
forth in tho said notice of application aro true, and 
has complied with all the requirements of tho laws 
as to naturalization, And a record shall be kept by 
said courts of all proceedings had before them rolat- 
ing to cases of naturalization ; and the commissioners 
shall, respectively, makea record of all sueh pro- 
cceding had betore them, and return the same within 
ten days after their final determination, duly authen- 
Ucated, to the district court of their respective dis- 
tricts, then to become and remain a part of the 
records of such court. 

Sec. 4, And be it further enacted, That the declara- 
tion of intention to become a citizen required by law 
shall be mado and filed one year and six months 
before the making of the application of any alien to 
be naturalized; but the adjudication admitting any 
aiien to the rights of citizenship shall be made and 
entered on record, and the certificate of naturaliza- 
tion founded thereon shall have been issued for six 
months hefore such adjudication or certificate shall 
be effective. 


Here a man is to give notice of hisintention 
under oath to apply for his certificate of natu- 
rakzation and when he will apply, and that is 
to. be Gurty days before he makes the applica- 


tion, And now, sir, it is provided that that | 


application must be made at the time specified 
in that notice; with what reason? No good 
reason whatsoever; none can exist, for there 
is the man’s application on file, and no good 
reason can be given why, having given notice 
of that application, he may not be heard at 
any reasonable time afterward. You see, then, - 
how this thing is hampered around. 

Bat now let me call your attention, Mr. 
President, to another thing in section three, 
another innovation upon the law and another 


insult to every foreign-born person in the coun- 


try. The application comes to be heard. What 
is the applicant to do? The bill says, first : 

. That the said courts or commissioner, in adjadi- 
cating whether the said alien shall be admitted to 
citizenship, shall require the oath of the applicant 
that he has resided four years and six months in the 
United States, and within the Stato or Verritory 
where such application is made at least one year 
next prior thereto— 

And then, mark it— 


and shall also require thereto the testimony of at 
least one other witness who knows the said facts, 
and who is a citizen. 

Mark that! ‘And who isa citizen.” He ig 
to prove his residence here for five years, not 
by bis own oath alone, but by some person 
who is a citizen; he cannot prove it by an 
alien, Under the law as it now stands a man 
may prove his residence by any competent 
witness, except in a very few excepted cases. 

Mr. DRAKIS. T think not, 

Mr. THURMAN. 1 think he can. The 
Senator is mistaken. f 

Mr. DRATCIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THURMAN. IF the Senator will hear 
me he will find that I am right. 

Mr. DRAKE. I think the Senator is mis- 
taken, 

Mr, THURMAN. I will not stop to look 
into it; but I say that is the Jaw, as I under- 
stand it, However, if it is questioned, I have 
the Jaw before me and we can see in a mo- 
ment who is right. -I find nothing at all in the 
general law of 1802 that requires the fact that 
the man has resided five years in the country 
to be proved by a citizen. If there is such a 
thing I have entirely overlooked it.. 

Mr. DRAKE. Can the honorable Senator 
spare that statute for a moment? 

Mr. THURMAN. I will send the Senator 
the book. What, then, is the provision in 
this bill but to declare that every man who is 
not a citizen of the United States is unworthy 
of belief, and therefore his testimony cannot 
be taken? Did you ever see such a sweeping 
disfranchisement as that? A man who can be 
@ witness on the trial of a person for his life, 
the very man upon whose testimony a citizen 
may lose his life, the very man upon whose 
testimony the highest property rights in the 
country mav be desermined, that person by 
this bill is not to be a competent witness to 
prove that an individual has resided five years 
in the United States, and he the very person, 
perhaps the only person, whe would be likely 
to know it. 

Why, sir, what is the reason of this proposi- 
tion? Itis simply to prevent people from being 
naturalized. A man comes to this country. 
With him come some other persons. ‘They 
come together in large numbers. The persons 
who come with him know when he landed; 
they know how long he has been here; they 
know where he has resided. But how is it 
possible for him, in the State of Wisconsin, in 
the State of Nevada, in the State of California, 


| or even in the State of Ohio—how isit possible 


for him to produce there a citizen of the United 
States who can prove when he landed in New 
York? He cannot, nine times out of ten, do 
it, Itis simply to prevent people from. being 
naturalized that this provision is introduced, 
that the witness must be a citizen. 

Again (say itis an insuli to every man in 
the country whois not a citizens “There wasa 


 & 
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time when thedistinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri who sits nearest to me [Mr. Scuurz] was 
nota citizen of the United States; and accord- 
ing to this bill, if it had been in force then; 
that Senator would have been an incompetent 
witness to prove thatany man had resided five 
years in the United States! : 
There is another feature in this bill which 
has the same purpose, to prevent naturaliza- 
tion, to make it impossible, that strikes me as 
the most-cunningly devised and at the same 
time the most effectual of any for that purpose 
that ever the wit of man devised. What isit? 
It is that upon the application for a final cer- 
tificate of naturalization no affidavit shall be 
admitted. Mark that, Senators. There is no 
provision in our statutes for taking a deposition 
in any such case. We have no law that pro- 
vides for the taking of depositions in any such 
case; and the consequence is, if you do not 
admit affidavits to prove the fact, as we do in 
courts of justice every day on a mere motion, 
you perhaps in one half the cases render it 
impossible for a man to get his naturalization 
papers. Let us see how that matteris.. There 
comes a ship to New York, having on board 


five hundred immigrants.. They landat Castle 
Garden. Some of them are destined for Ohio, 
some for Indiana, some for Illinois, some for 
Michigan; many of them for Wisconsin, many 
of them for Minnesota, many of them for Iowa, 
and some for still further west. They are soon 
scattered here and there and everywhere. At 
the end of five years one of these persons in 
the State of Iowa applies to a court for nat- 
uralization under this bill. It may be an utter 
impossibility for him to bring before that court 
an individual witness to prove how long he has 
been in the United States. He may not be 
able to procure the attendance of a witness 
in court, forthere may be no such witness any- 
where in his neighborhood or within convenient 
reach. ery 
Now, sir, you propose that that man shall 
not get his naturalization. He is confined to 
that State by the very bill itself; he cannot 
make his application elsewhere. He is con- 
fined to that State in getting his certificate of 
naturalization. There may be nobody at all 
in that State who knows when he landed in 
New York; very likely nobody who can prove 
when he landed there, and therefore how long 
he has been a resident of the United States. 
You cut him off from naturalization unless he 
can get a witness to come in person perhaps 


two, three, four, or five huadred miles to prove 
that fact. I say that under such a law as this 
it would be almost impossible for one half the 
people who come to this country to be natural- 
ized at all, unless at such an enormous ex- 
pense that very few would be willing to incur it, 

Mr. DRAKE. Will the honorable Senator 
allow me now to settle the question of fact we 
were talking about a moment ago? 

Mr. THURMAN, Certainly. 

Mr. DRAKE. ‘The honorable Senator was 
quoting from the naturalization law of 1802, 
which does not require the proof of residence 
of an alien applying for naturalization to be 
made by citizens of the United States ; but the 
act of the 22d of March, 1816, provides: 

“And the residence of the applicant, within the 
limits and under thejurisdiction of the UnitedS tates, 
tor at least five ycars immediately preceding the time 
of such application, shall be proved by the oath or 
affirination of citizens of the United States; which 
titizens shall be named in the record as witnesses.” 

Mr. THURMAN. That may be; sol willnot 
contend about it; but if itis so, it is allwrong. 

Mr. DRAKE. Yes, sir 

Mr. THURMAN. I think that act has not 
the application the Senator supposes. 

Mr. MORTON. I think that has been rec- 
ognized in the administration of the law all 
the time. ; 

Mr, THURMAN. | think not, in regard to 


residence. 1 have looked, now, at the law 


cited by the Senator from Missouri. I knew 
the Senator must be mistaken. This law only 
applies to the cases. of certain persons who 
arë authorized to be naturalized- without a 
previous declaration of intention. I knew I 
could: not-be wrong, because I have seen too 


many persons naturalized to. forget the Jaw. 
i Look at the second section of the act of 1816, 


cited by the Senator: > : : 


“That nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to exclude from admission to citizenship any free 
white person who was residing within the limits and 
under the jurisdiction of the United States at any 
time betwoen the 18th day of June, 1798, and the 14th 
day of April, 1802, and who, having continued to 
reside therein without having made any declaration 
of intention before a court of record as aforesaid, 
may be entitled to become a citizen of the United 
States according to the act of the 2th of March, 1804, 
entitled ‘An act in addition to an act entitled “An 
act to establish a uniform rule of naturalization and 
torepeal the act heretofore passed on that subject.” ? 
Whenever any person without a certificate of such 
declaration of intention, as aforesaid, shall make 
application to be admitted a citizen of the United 
States, it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the 
court that the applicant was residing within the lim- 
its and under the jurisdiction of the United States 
before the Mth day of April, 1802, and. continued to 
reside within thesame, or heshall not be so admitted. 
And the residence’ — 

That is, the applicant under this section (not 
applicants generally) must prove that he was— 


*t within the limits and under tho jurisdiction of the 
United States for at least five years immediately pre- 
ceding the time of such application {which fact!shall 
be proved by the oath or affirmation of citizens of 
the United States.” 

It is only in regard to that special case that 
the oath of citizens is required by that section ; 
that is to say, it relates only to aliens who 
came to this country before April 14, 1802, 
‘sixty-eight years ago. But they are all nat- 
uralized or dead before this, and that section has 
therefore become obsolete, so far as future 
naturalization is concerned. A similar excep- 
tional provision is found in the act of 1828, in 
relation to aliens who came to this country 
before June 18, 1812, and to that also the re- 
marks I have just made apply. For practical 
purposes it is obsolete. è 

Mr. DAVIS. The honorable Senator from 
Ohio will see that the act of 1802 did not re- 
quire any facts necessary for the naturalization 
of an alien to be proved by a citizen. 

Mr. THURMAN. Notatall; nota single 


fact. 

Mr. DRAKE. I should say that beyond all 
question the uniform practice of all the State 
courts throughout the country is to require that 
the witnesses the applicant produces shall be 
citizens of the United States, and I take it that 
is the true construction of the law. 

Mr. THURMAN. Thatisa mistake. And 
if it had been so, it would be all wrong; for I 
once more repeat that this provision brands 
every man, woman, and child in the United 
States who is not a citizen as unworthy of 
belief under oath. Jam not willing to put that 
brand upon them. 

But to go back to the point I was consider- 
ing. In the first place, the bill requires a cit- 
izen as a witness to prove what in most cases 
cannot be within the knowledge of a citizen, 
namely, the time the alien landed here, and 
the length of his residence here; and in the 
next place, it provides that no affidavit whatever 
shall be taken. An alien who lands in New 
York, and goes thence to the State of Nevada, 
may be compelled, if this bill become a law, 
to procure a witness from five hundred or a 
thousand miles to go to the court in Nevada, 
there to testify to his residence before he can 
become naturalized at all, when the affidavit of 
the same man would be received in evidence 
in the highest property trial that could take 
place in the United States on a mere motion, 
and when the deposition of that man would be 


received in any court of the United States in | 


any civil proceeding whatsoever. What is the 


“object of all this but to prevent people from 


beivg naturalized ? 


t 


Mr. MORTON. I wouldinguire of my friend 
whether ‘the law now authorizes the proof to 
be made by affidavits or- depositions o” 
Mr: THURMAN. The law does not-provide 
for depositions, or in express terms for affida- 
vits; but the motion to be admitted to citizen: 
ship is subject to the general rules’ and prac: 
tice of the courts ; and the general rale in all 
courts of record is that affidavits are receivable 
upon, mere motions. 
© Mr. MORTON. Has the practice been to 
ee affidavits in naturalization proceed- 
ings | ; 

Mr. THURMAN. Oh, yes; certainly. Is 
ie true, however, that some courts have refused 
them. 

Mr. DRAKE. I never heard of such a thing 
in all my knowledge of such things. 

Mr. THURMAN. Ehen my friend has not 
had as extensive a knowledge as some of the 
rest of us, although 1 believe he is an extremely 
old man, and I pay great deference to him. 

Mr. DRAKE, My knowledge may have been 
as extensive as that of the Senator, but not 
as peculiar. : ; 

Mr. THURMAN. I do not understand that, 
but though mine has been neither very pecu- 
liar nor very general, I know it is so. Itis the 
practice of common law courts, and has been 
for centuries, that on mere motions. affidavits 
are received. The courts take care to seruti- 
nize ex parte affidavits with great care; but I 
call the attention of the Senator from Indiana 
to this fact that our deposition law allow dep- 
ositions to be taken ex parte. Most of the dep- 
ositions used in the Federal courts are taken 
ex parte without any notice to the other side. 
When taken more than one hundred miles from 
the place of trial they may be taken ex parte. 

Mr. MORTON. 1 have no recollection of 
ever seeing affidavits or depositions used in 
naturalization proceedings. ; 

Mr. THURMAN, There are no depositions, 
because there is nobody on whom to’serve no- 
tice of the taking of depositions; and the stat- 
ute in relation to ex parte depositions applies 
only to suits. 

Mr. MORTON. [agree that the law ought . 
to authorize depositions. M 

Mr. THURMAN. It ought to do it, and 
there might be some provision made; but I have 
seen the supreme court of the State of Ohio on 
circuit admit affidavits in naturalization pro- 
ceedings long, long ago. 
` But to goon with the bill. We have got 
the man, who wants to become a citizen; he 
has landed here; he has declared his inten- 
tion to become a citizen, and after having 
declared that, he has filed a notice giving a 
description of himself as if he were a horse 
for sale and wanted to set out his fine points, 
notice of his intention to apply for a certi- 
ficate of naturalization. After he has done 
that under oath and paid his fees, then what? 
Then thirty days afterward he comes to apply 
fora certificate of naturalization, to have his 
application heard, and then this law authorizes 
any lawyer, and as many of them as please, 
to go to work to contest that man’s applica- 
tion, to cross-examine him and introduce wit- 
nesses against him. They may put him off a 
whole week trying his case, at great expense 
to him. 

Think of a man who perhaps does not speak 
our Janguage, as we know is the case with many 
naturalized citizens. He goes to the register 
in bankruptcy to make his application; he has 
his witnesses. Then comes some lawyer em- 
ployed by a political party to thwart all appli- 


' cations for naturalization, at least to thwart all 
i where they think the applicants will voteagainst 


their party. He comes in to subject the appli- 
cant to a rigid cross-examination, and to pro- 


' duce witnesses against him, and to thus delay 


and keep biw there, or make him abandon bis 
application. What must the man do? He is 
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not. accustomed to examine witnesses ; he can- 
not examine or cross-examine the witnesses 
that are broughtagainst him.. Heis compelled 
to employ a lawyer, and then the register may 
continue the case from day to day and time to 
time, and after you have compelled the man to 
submit to this cross-examination and to employ 
counsel, and after a-trialthat may last a week, 
and he may get his certificate, what then? 
What is it worth after he has got it? After he 
has been at all this trouble, all this delay, lost 
his time, lost his money, been compelled to 
pay fees to this officer, and compelled to pay 
awyer’s fees besides, he gets a certificate; 
and what is it worth? Next to nothing. For 
this bill provides that he may be called upon 
every year, nay a dozen times in a year, by 
a district attorney of the United States to go 
and show cause why that certificate should not 
be revoked. Never, so long as he lives, isita 
safe muniment of his title as an American citi- 
zen. Wherever the man goes, if he change his 
residence from. one place to another, there, 
upon an application to a district attorney, on 
the affidavit of some fellow who can swear to 
nothing but suspicion, the naturalized citizen 
is to be dragged into court, and dragged where? 
The Senator from Virginia says he. may be 
dragged from one end of the United States to 
the other. But suppose you puta more limited 
construction upon the bill, and say heis only to 
be brought within the jurisdiction of the court, 
then he may be dragged from the extreme 
end of California, four hundred miles, to San 
Francisco. My friend from Kentucky [Mr. 
Davis] calls my attention to another fact, with 
regard to the affidavit on which this man is 
to be brought from one end of the State 
to the other. It is not made any crime for the 
afliant to commit perjury; but if the alien has 
mistakeu the least thing in his affidavit, that 
is perjury, 

Mr, DRAKE. Cana man be convicted of 
perjury for a mistake? 

Mr. THURMAN, It would depend a good 
deal on the jury that tried him, 

Mr. DRAK I think not. 

Mr. THURMAN. — [thing a Know-Nothing 
jury might be packed that would convict. 

Mr DRAKE. What kind of a jury is that 
which knows nothing? 

Mr. THURMAN. I saw some of them a 
few years ago, when that party was in power. 

Mr. DRAKE. It is very evident to me that 
the Senator from Ohio is an antediluvian; 
{Daughter ] 

Mr. THURMAN. That is all very true, but 
theu my friend, who remembers when God 
made man, mast not throw my old age at me. 
[Leughter. J 

You drag a man up and put him to this 
expense on the mere suspicion of somebody 
who wants maliciously to trouble him or pre: 
vont his voting, and what then? After he has 
had all this cost and all this trouble, has he 
any remedy? Is there any judgment that he 
can get for costs against the party who has thus 
disturbed him in his rights, thus put him to 
costs? No, sir, every dollar of his expenditure 
is his own loss, as well as his time. And this 
vexatious and costly proceeding may be repeat- 
ed over and over and overagain, Why, sir, if 
this had been the law when the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr Scuenz] was naturalized, that 
Senator, who has rendered such great services 
to this country, and commands so much of our 
esteem, might be dragged up every year of 
his life, though a Senator here, to show what 
right le has to his certificate of naturalization. 
So much for that. But the bill does not stop 
here. 

I bave said, sir, that this is a bill that dis- 
franchises naturalized voters. The. Senator 
from Delaware has remarked on that. it ren- 


ders thousands of certificates of naturalization, 
granted since the 4th of July, 1868, practically į 


null.and void. It requires every man who has 
been naturalized, the thousands upon thou- 
sands-who have been naturalized since the 4th 
day of July, 1868, in cities of over one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, to come forward and pro- 
duce their muniments of title to citizenship, to 
have them impounded and their validity tried. 
And tried by whom? Here is a certificate of 
naturalization granted by a circuit court of the 
United States or by the supreme court of a 
State since-the 4th day of July, 1868, and under 
this bill the man holding that certificate of 
title to citizenship, holding the judgment of the 
circuit court of the United States, or of the 
supreme court of Ohio or Indiana, isto be 
dragged up before a district court of the United 
States. 

But of course the district judge cannot try 
all these matters. Itis seen what a crowd of 
business that would thrust upon him, The 
judge could not try such cases and do any 
other business at all. What, then, does this 
bill provide? That he may refer that matter 
to a commissioner; and that mere commis- 
sioner appointed by the court—a little fellow 
whose business itis to take accounts or do some 
ministerial. duty—that little man is by his 
judgment to overturn the solemn judgment of 
the supreme court of a State or the circuit 
court of the United States, and disfran- 
chise an American citizen, deprive him of 
that which is dearer almost than life itself, 
the right of citizenship in the country that he 
loves, and in which he lives. Did you ever, 
sir, hear of a thing so shocking, to put it into 
the hands of a set of petty commissioners to 
destroy the muniments of title to citizenship 
of thousands and tens of thousands who 
are now citizens? 

Sir, I ought not perhaps to argue further 
against this; for 1 have no idea that this Sen- 
ate will ever allow any such thing to stand. I 
will not believe it; L have too much respect 
for the Senate. Although we are strong party 
men on both sides, I do not believe that parti- 
sanship runs so high in this Senate as to set 
so monstrous an example. You mightas well 
take away from a man all his property on the 
judgment of some little commissioner like this 
asto take away his citizenship ; and when you 
take that away, recollect Senators, when you 
deprivehim of it you are depriving his children 
too. When you take from him his muniment 
of title to citizenship and declare it to be null 
and void, his*wife and his children cease to 
be citizens too. So that there are thousands 
and tens of thousands, perhaps 1 should say 
hundreds of thonsands, who are thus to be 
deprived or in danger of being deprived of 
their citizenship by the judgments of a set of 
lidle commissioners appointed by the district 
courts, 

Then, Mr. President, there are other pro- 
visions in this bill that, if L were notoceupying 
too much time and thereby doing injustice to 
other Senators who may ‘desire to speak, | 
would take notice of; but } will cut short. my 
remarks after referring to a most extraordinary 
section in the bill, Itis seetion nine. I have 
counted them up, and this section ereates more 
than sixty indictable offenses, all of them pun- 
ishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, in the 


j discretion of the court. Another section of the 


bill creates a number more, which I have not 
counted, My friend on my left [Mr. Casserty] 
says he has counted more than eighty indict- 
able offenses created by this bill, Is it not 
time to stop? The statutes of the United States 
are becoming loaded down with laws inflicting 
pains and penalties. I do not know of a coun- 
try in the world which has such acode of crim- 
inal Jaw as we are fast making in the statutes 
of the Federal Government. With the laws 
that you have already enacted, and with such 


ja Jaw as this and others that may be meditated, 


it becomes almost impossible for a man to do 


anything or omit to do anything without being 
subject to indictment in a Federal court. There 
never was a worse policy in the world. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will ask my honorable friend 
if Congress ought not to provide for a census- 
taker, if I may use the term, to enumerate and 
describe the characteristics of crimes, and the 
punishment, for the various offenses which the 
Radical party have created since they came 
into power? 

Mr. THURMAN. | I have no doubt the pres- 
ent Superintendent of the Census, Dr. Walker, 
would try to do it, if you would only put it in 
the census bill; but he would have hard work. 
He would have almost as hard work ag he had 
in those celebrated instructions of his to assist- 
ant marshals in regard to diseases, in which 
he tells them that in their returns ‘it is desir- 
able that distinction should be made between 
acuteand chronic bronchitis, acute and chronie 
diarrhea, acute and chronic dysentery, acute 
and chronic rheumatism, as causes of death ;”’ 
that ‘‘cerebro-spinal meningitis. should not be 
confounded with either brain orspinal disease;’’ 
that ‘died of cold water” is nearly as objec- 
tionable as ‘died of hemorrhage” or ‘died of 
intemperance ;’? and that ‘‘preat care should 
be exercised about reporting old age a cause 
of death,’’ [laughter,] and much more of the 
same sort. I suppose the genius that could 
confer such powers of perception and vast 
knowledge upon a deputy assistant taker of 
the census might be able to find out what our 
law commissioners have not in several years 
been able to find, what are all the crimes and 
offenses defined in our statues. I think it had 
better be referred to Dr. Walker. He is the 
very man for the business. 

Mr. President, it isnot rightthat our statutes 
should bristle all over with pains and penal- 
ties. In regard to the criminal Jaw of a coun- 
try it may be said, with great propriety, that 
while it ought to be efficient it ought, on the 
other hand, not to create too large an array of 
offenses; for the result is either one of two 
things, namely, that people are unreasonably 
persecuted by prosecutions, or the law becomes 
80 obnoxious that it is not enforced at all. 
You overdo the thing when you load down 
your statute-bookin that way ; for the common 
sense of mankind, the common feelings of 
humanity in our bosoms, revolt against such 
tyrannical laws, and they become dead letters, 
only to be nsed, now and then, to gratify the 
malice of some one who seeks to wreak ven- 
geance upon another, y 

There is onc other thing that tends to show 
how this biil is drawn for the purpose of pre- 
venting naturalization, and that is the extraor- 
dinary fees which are provided. See what 
the commissioner is to have. Section eleven 
provides— 

That for the services required by this or any other 
act relating to the naturalization of aliens the fol- 
lowing, and no other, fees shall be taken, namely, for 
taking and filing or for filing the declaration of in- 
tention to any alien to become a eitizen, and the 
aflidavits relating thercto, fifty cents; fur determin- 
ing whether the alien shall or sbail not be adjudi- 
cated a citizen, $l 50— 

That makes two dollars— 
for each day’sserviee by any commissioner in taking 
testimony, six dollars,and at that rate for any portion 
of a day of cight hours; the applicant and the party 
opposing an application each paying for the testi- 
mony by them respectively taken; and the same 
fees shall be allowed for authenticated copies of 
proecedings in naturalization as are allowed for like 
services to United States commissioners— 

Thatis twenty-five cents perhundred words— 
and no fees shail be allowed for issuing the cer- 
tificate of naturalization. g 

Six dollars a day. Here it is made directly 
the interest of the commissioner to keep the 
application for naturalization pending, to keep 
it on the anvil, to enconrage the intermeddier 
who opposes it, and to have witness after wit- 
ness examined in opposition, forall the while 


i he gets six dollars for every day he sits. Task 
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you, Senators, if with all these obstacles in the 
way you expect people to become naturalized 
in this country ? os 

T ought to say one thing more, which I hope 
will affect the hearts of some of the Senators 
who are so sensitive to everything that relates 
to the soldier.» You recollect that you made a 
law that every alien who. served one year in 
the Army of the United States during the war, 
and was honorably discharged,. might become 
a citizen of the United States without any other 
residence. It wasa good law, a most righteous 
law; and yet let me tell you, Senators, that 
every one of these soldiers who got his nat- 
uralization after July 4, 1868, in a city of 
over one hundred thousand inhabitants, is 
branded by this bill as a fraudulent pretender, 
and required to produce his certificate and 
let it be impounded and let it be canceled, 
if some little commissioner shall see fit to so 
order. 

That is love for the soldier ; that is gratitude 
for his services! You brought these people 
from Europe here during the war, and you 
know bow they strengthened your hands. You 
had agents in Germany, and agents in Jreland. 
They brought thousands upon thousands of 
Germans and Irishmen here to fill the ranks 
of your Army to fight for a country upon which 
they had never set foot before, but to which 
they were attached by all they had ever heard 
of it, and especially by its liberal policy toward 
the foreign-born. They came here knowing 
that you had a glorious history in the privileges 
which you had extended to the foreign-born. 
They saw that; they came here to fight your 
battles; and you in gratitude and in justice 
to them made them citizens; and now they 
are branded with suspicion, if not infamy, by 
this bill, and menaced with a deprivation of 
ihat citizenship for which they risked their 
ives. 

Again, Mr. President, one thing more I ought 
to say. What isthe use of-this? In eleven 
States of this Union persons not citizens of the 
United States are entitled to vote, and no one 
can gainsay the right of a State to confer on an 
unnaturalized resident the electoral franchise, 
and the Constitution is express that he who is 
an elector of members of the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislature is an elector 
of members of Congress. What then is the use 
of passing this bill? What good will it do? 
There is not a State in the Union that cannot 
render it a nullity if it see fit hy amending its 
constitution and allowing unnaturalized resi- 
dents to vote. In eleven States of the Union, 
so far as the elective franchise is concerned, 
it is not worth the. paper it is written on, 
but so far as the right of citizenship and the 
right of protection is concerned, and perhaps 
the right to hold real estate, it is dreadfully 
effective. 

In conclusion, I ask you, Senators, has not 
the emigration from Europe benefited your 
country? Has it not added to your material 
wealth? Has it not added to your knowledge? 
Has it not supplied you with strong arms to 
overcome the wilderness, cultivate the soil, 
build up your towns, make your railroads, con- 
struct your canals? And above all, bas it not 
brought into the country a body of men who 
will favorably compare with any like namber 
of men on the face of the globe? And is it 
not your interest, is it not the interest of the 
Republic that these men should be bound to it 


by the ties of allegiance? Is it not better for the į 


country that they should not be a Pariah class, 
should not be a proscribed class, but that they 
should be our fellow-citizens, having the same 
interest in the common welfare that you and 
land allof us have? If this is the policy of 
the country, if this is sound policy, then I ask 
you to set your faces against a bill of vexa- 
tions, of pains, of penalties, of persecutions, 
aud of stigmas, which is intended to prevent 
them fram becoming citizens, 
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The Currency. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. ©. BURCHARD, 
‘ OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 8,.1870. 

The House having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 1900) to increase banking facilities, and 
for other purposes— ; 

Mr. BURCHARD said: 

Mr. Srpaxer: The bill under consideration 
presents the practical question, what legisla- 
tion, if any, is necessary for the better regula- 
tionofthe currency? Upon thisthereisa wide 
diversity of opinion. The feverish anxiety 
with which the business public have watched 
our action indicates the importance in popu- 
lar estimation of sound financial legislation. 
Interference is asked to change the present 
condition of the currency for widely different 
reasons and purposes: On the one hand, đe- 
preciation, the instability of values, and wild 


speculations occurring in stocks and commod- 


ities are charged to an excess of paper circula- 
tion; andon theother, financial embarrassment 
and local money stringency are held to be the 
result of its insufficiency. Propositions are 
pending, some to increase, others to diminish 
the volume of the circulation, or effect a rad- 
ical change in its character, quality, or mode 
of issue. Contraction, inflation, redistribution, 
retirement of legal tenders, abolition of national 
banks, each is urged as the sovereign specitic 
for our monetary disorders. 

The magnitude of the business interests to 
be affected, the injustice resulting from need- 
less changes in monetary values, warn us not 
toact heedlessly. livery disturbance thatraises 
or lowers the market value of the paper legal 
standard unsettles other values and impairs the 
obligation of existing contracts and maturing 
debts. A variation of one per cent. affects the 
estimated valuation of the annual production of 
the country $68,000,000, and of its total wealth 
$234,000,000. 

The evils arising from such fluctuations are 
too apparent for comment. While the country 
as a whole is not richer or immediately poorer, 
and the same actual wealth exists, the mutual 
relations of individuals to its ownership or 
right of ownership have changed. Earnings 
and savings are increased or lessened from 
mere lack of permanence in the measuring 
unit of values. Its instability enriches or im- 
poverishes one portion of the community at 
the expense of another. The incentives to 
economy and to the acquisition of property are 
weakened, industry is discouraged, and spec- 
ulation promoted. Thus the national wealth 
is comparatively. diminished and its develop- 
ment and accumulation retarded, Uncertainty 
attends every business undertaking based upon 
a standard of fluctuating value. Hardship and 
injustice are frequent and unavoidable results. 

To guard against these evils the Federal 
Government was authorized to provide a uni- 
form standard of value. Congress alone has 
power to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin. The stability of 
money values must not be imperiled by private 
citizens exercising the national prerogative. 
The miner is forbidden to stamp the product 
of his own labor with the device of the Mint, 
The legalized standard must be kept certain, per- 
manent, and reliable. No less is it the duty 
of Congress to secure against ruinous fluctua- 
tions the currency which it has authorized to 
issue as a substitute for coin and declared a 
legal standard. 

THE OFFICE OF MONEY. 

In investigating the kind and quantity of 
currency required to do the business of the 
country it is necessary to bear in mind the office 
that money performs.. Writers usually ascribe 
to ib two functions: 

1. Asa standard of value. 


2. As a medium of exchange: : i 

For the purpose of a satisfactory discussion 
another use must be noticed; whether consid- 
ered an independent or modified form of the 
other two, namely: 

8. As capital held in reserve for future use 
or exchange. 

While’a portion of the circulation is in active 
use`in facilitating exchanges between other 
values, more or less money is ‘constantly. found 
withdrawn from immediate circulation and re- 
tained as capital for future conversion into 
other forms of capital. Money, instead of being 
the medium, becomes, in such case, primarily 
the object of exchange. Idle capital can thus 
be ‘kept convertible at pleasure into other 
forms of capital. Its owner frequently prefers 
to retain it in the form of money while wait- 
ing for opportunities to loan or use it. 

Í can illustrate these different uses by sup- 
posing that ù miller has ten barrels of flour 
which he wishes to exchange. If heexchanges 
the flour at five dollars a barrel with the grain 
merchant for wheat. at one dollar per bushel, 
no money or circulation is required. ‘The 
money price simply served as a standard for 
comparing values. If he receives fifty dollars 
in cash for the flour and immediately pays it 
for the wheat, the money serves asa medium 
of exchange as well as a standard of value.: If 
the flour is sold not for present exchange, but 
to lay aside the proceeds for future use, the 
money becomes inactive as circulation, and 
is reserved or idle capital. Money employed 
for this latter purpose forms for the time being 
no part of the actual circulation, but yet in- 
creases its total volume. It is like a ship in 
port waiting for a charter, which augments the 
tonnage but not the commerce of the country. 
It is idle rolling stock on the side track or 
housed at the station, moving merchandise in 
case of emergency or unusual demand. 

Theamount required for this reserve will vary 
with the wealth of the community, activity of 
the exchanges, demand for loans, or oppértuni- 
ties for investment in marketable interest- bear- 
ing securities. It diminishes with increased 
exchanges and demand for active circulation, 
and accumulates when business enterprises 
promise little profitand exchanges are lessened. 
Evidently, the amount of money required to 
transact the business of the country willdepend 
upon its demand both for active circulation and 
reserved capital. 

THE MATERIAL FOR MONEY. 

That a coinage of the precious metals best 
subserves all the uses of money asa standard 
of value, a medium of exchange, and inactive 
capital, is practically acknowledged by every 
civilized nation, But itis found that for many 
purposes the promise or representative of coin 
can be used as readily as the coin itself. Gold 
and silver are part of the wealth and capital of 
the world. ‘Their value is measured, like that 
of other forms of capital, by cost of produc- 
tion, supply, and demand. ` If less actual cap- 
ital ean be required for circulation by the use 
of inexpensive substitutes there is a gain to 
the community. So that the value of the sub- 


‘stitute conforms to that of the coin it repre- 


sents, no harm, but a benefit, inures to the 
country. Commercial nations have found it 
advantageous to dispepse with the exclusive 
use of coin, and adopt, in part, paper substi- 
tutes. But money in the shape of paper cur- 
rency differs widely from coin in one respect; 
they may be identical, and when interchange- 
able at par generally are, in facilitating ex- 
changes, and in their relations to trade and 
business. A coin circulation is of intricsic 
commercial value. It not only represents, but 
is capital. The stamp of the mint in effect but 
designates the weight and quality of the metal. 
In the form of coin it has no additional value, 
except, at most, the bare cost of coinage. Bul- 
lion and coin are nearly of equivalent value. 
Paper currency, whether a Government or 
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a bank note, represents capital merely ;. is the 
evidence of a debt, the voucher for a claim, a 
promise of a certain. amount of capital. {ts 
real value depends upon. the ability aad will- 
ingness of the promissor to pay, and is not, like 
coin itselfy of universal commercial value, and 
exebangeable for other. forms of capital in all 
civilized countries. While convertible at par 
into coin for home use, it will circulate as freely 
ag the coin; if inconvertible, its market value 
fluctuates with the degree of confidence in its 
speedy redemption and the ability to use it as 
a substitute for better money. 

It seems preposterous gravely to argue with 
any one the impossibility of dispensing with coin 
ora coin measure of values; yet it is seriously 

- urged, and seems to be believed by enthusiastic 
reformers in and out of Congress, who have 
specific plans and theories for managing the 
finances of the country. They say currency 
issued by the Government, madea legal tender, 
must be worth the sum it purports to be, for it 
has the credit of the nation as its basis of value, 
and is receivable at its face in discharge of 
debts, What better standard can there be? 
Its intrinsic value is the capital of the nation, 
a part of which it represents, In its use it 
facilitates exchanges and pays debts like other 
money. Let us banish coin, and have this 
cheaper if not better kind of money. If it will 
nat go abroad to pay debts, so much the bet- 
ter, it can never be drained from us or become 
scaree. 

The person who believes ‘that shells, gin- 
geng, sheep, leather, and wampnm are as good 
as coin for money, because barbarous nations 
in the firstadvance from barter have used them 
as standards of value, or that irredeemable 
stamped paper can be made to answer as a 
perfect substitute for real money, discards the 
teachings of science aud the experience of his- 
tory, and seems incapable of appreciating the 
first principles of social economy and finance. 
isis no new theory; it has been tried again and 
again, always with failure, seldom without dis- 
aster. : 

The French republic, the American colo- 
nics before and during the Revolution, the 
Russian empire under Catharine aud Paul J, 
the so-called confederate States, and our own 
Government, by legal enactment, provided that 
stamped paper should pass current with its 
corresponding denomination of coin. 

Tho fate of continental money, French as- 
signats, Russian paper rubles, confederate 
currency, and the history of our legal tenders 
show how unreliable, unwise, and futile the 
attempt to create a standard based other than 
upon the money of the world. Russia inef: 
fectually tried the experiment for years, threat- 
ening with the gallows the merchant who would 
notreceive the stamped paper at the same rate 
as the silver ruble, and finally abandoned the 
allempt to maintain a paper standard of value. 

In anon-commercial country, without foreign 
trade or balauces to adjust with foreign mer- 
chants, a currency without intrinsic value, ex- 
cept as it can be used by force of legal enact- 
ment in payment of debts, can be made available 
in facilitating home exchanges. Ina commer- 
cial country this cannot be the case. So much 
coin must be kept as is required to transact 
business with foreign countries. There must 
be a common measure of international valu- 
ation. Commercial nations having universally 
adopted the precious metals, the use of coin ag 
the common standard becomes indispensable 
in settlements and pay ment of balences between 
the traders of differetiteountries. Under exist- 
ing commercial usage and trade it is the com- 
mou measare for the value of all our exports 
and all our imports. Measuring their value 
abroad in coin, the same standard determines 
their value here. . 

One foartesnih of the estimated production 
of the country finds a market in foreigu-eonn- 
tries, Qur exports forthe year ending Decem- 


her 31, 1869, amountéd, inclusive of specie, to 
$464,873,309, and our imports, less reéxports, 
to’ $434,289,913. Here ig au annual jnter- 
change of values between the people of our 
own and other countries amounting to about 
nine hundred million dollars. We shipped 
beyond the seas or to neighboring lands, of— 
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Breadstuits and provisions 344 
Pobaeco..... 2,73) ,606 
Petroleum.. 31,583,254 


Jn the forcign market the price of these pro- 
ducts was measured in the coin of the country. 
Our imports were bonght not by barter, in ex- 
change for these products piece by piece, but 
at a cash valuation in the money of the coun- 
try, The value of that money, be it sovereign, 
thaler, franc, or dollar, is determined by the 
quantity of the precious metals contained in the 
coins represented by those respective denomin- 
ations. 

We not only measure the values of our ex- 
ports and imports in coin, but use the coin in 
settlement of balances. T'o some countries we 
send, from others receive coin. In payment 
for exports, in 1869, $24,968,527 of coin and 
bullion was sent to this country, $16,817,574 
of which was reéxported in payment of im- 
ports, besides a direct export of $41,037,437 
in discharge of other payments or purchases. 
The balances vary largely from year to year. 
In 1868 our exports to Great Britain were 
$196,000,000, exclusive of coin, while the im- 
ports were but $116,000,000. The previous 
year gave a balance against us aside from coin 
exported, A stock of coin becomes necessary as 
an international circulation, not to the amount 
of foreign exchanges, but sufficient to prevent 
its movement, sometimes exceeding $100,000,- 
000 a year, from disturbing values. 

A coin standard measuring the value of 
exported commodities abroad becomesa meas- 
uve of the price at home for the entire product, 
whether sold for domestic or foreign cousump- 
tion, 

A surplus of cotton, tobacco, and breadstuffs 
necessitate foreigu trade and commerce. The 
gold price in New York will be the Liverpool 
price less such sum as will pay estimated 
expenses and sufficient profit to induce ship- 
ment. The currency price in New York will 
be determined by the difference between the 
varying value of the inconvertible paper dol- 
lar compared with the gold dollar. The 
value of paper currency used for the conven- 
ience of business, or through legal enactment 
or compulsion, thus itself is measured by its 
market value in coin. Apparently adopt- 
ing a debt standard of value, based not upon 
capital in immediate possession, bat upon 
credit and confidence in its future redemption 
or present ability to pay indebtedness, we find 
that the value of this standard in all but its 
compulsory use in discharge of debts is really 
measured by its purchasing power compared 
with that of the permanent stable and common 
standard of international valuation based upon 
the precious metals, i 

SUPPLY OF COIN NECESSARY. 

The amount of coin and its proportion to the 
paper currency is immaterial except as affect- 
ing its uniformity of value. All values are 
varied by the relative supply and demand. 
Coin is no exception. The greater supply the 
less the fluctuations and disturbance from triv- 
ial causes. Where the coinisbarely adequate 
to transact the-business for which its use is in- 
dispensable, asto pay balances of foreign trade, 
customs duties, and coin interest on the national 
debt, unfavorable balances of trade or power- 
ful combinations of capitalists may, as has lately 
been the case, temporarily disturb the value of 
coin and the relative value of other commod- 
ides. Lt is safer and better, therefore, that the 
circulation should consisilargely of coin. Per- 
tmauence and stability of value are ebaracter- 
l isticsof asound moneto hictnation. 
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and not depreciation, is the great evil of an 
irredeemable currency. Werethe depreciation 
fixed and unvarying, an inconvertible circula- 
tion could be used without great disadvantage 
or inconvenience. It would pass at the dis- 
count, and the real value of commodities pur- 
chased with it be ascertained as readily as that 
of those purchased with foreign coin, ‘The 
cost in American coin of wheat or cotton pur- 
chased with paper currency worth ninety cents 
on the dollar is as easily computed as that of 
silks or cutlery purchased with franes or ster- 
ling money, or commodities sold by the six- 
pence and shilling. 
EFPECT OF SCARCITY OP CAPITAL TO LOAN. 

To arrive at accurate conclusions in regard 
to the amount of currency required scarcity of 
loanable capital must be distinguished from 
searcity of circulation. As the latter is the 
medium through which the former is obtained, 
the two are often confounded in considering 
the cause of money. stringency. Circulation 
may be sufficient to make exchanges and uc- 
commodate the owners of idle capital desir- 
ing to retain it in the form of currency or coin, 
and yet applications for loans be frequent 
and with difficulty supplied. The state of the 
money market, as stringent or easy, is usually 
rated by the condition of the loan market, which 
depends upon the disposition and ability of the 
lenders and necessities of the borrowers, inde- 
pendent of the supply of actual circulation. 

Where accumulated capital is not abundant, 
and every member of the community actively 
employs all the means he can command, the 
borrowers will be many, the lenders few. ‘lhe 
stock of capital held for loan will be light, the 
demand urgent, the rate offered and charged 
for its use high and excessive, independent, of 
the abundance or insufficiency of the. circula- 
tion. Inanolder settled country, where acen- 
mulations are greater and the business popu- 
lation. is less active, capital for loan. will be 
more abundant and the rate for its use mech 
lower. 

The apparent moncy stringency in portions 
of the country is largely the result of great 
demand for loanable capital for investment in 
improving and developing the resources of 
those regions, with limited supply and an ad- 
verse balance of trade. To build towns, rail- 
roads, factories, open mines, fence farms, and 
improve them with houses, barns, and other 
shelter, in a new unsettled country requires 
capital which must be brought from older States 
or wait its slow accumulation from the profits 
of unaided home industry. Capital yearly 
goes to the new States, not so much in form 
of money as in material and supplies bought 
in eastern markets. ln ordinary seasons, when 
prices are remunerative, the productive soil 
and profitable industry is able to accumulate a 
surplus to invest in these improvements or to 
pay upon past indebtedness incurred in making 
them, and the necessary circulation is retained. 
But when crops are poor or prices low, and the 
balance of trade becomes unfavorable, the cir- 
culating capital is drawn away and a loeal 
scarcity of money for actual use in making 
exchanges is an unavoidable consequence. 

The diminution or jusufliciency of capital is 
the primary cause of lack of circulation, and 
increase of the former will restore the neces- 
sary supply. An addition to the total circula- 
tion equally diffused, when the existing amount 
is ample, tends to inflate prices generally, but 
not to afford local relief. To obtain a portion 
of the increased circulation other values mast 
be sold or exchanged for it, and by the ex- 
change no more money will be secured than the 
additional price resulting from the inflation. 
The accession of capital to a locality, whether 
as. circulation or in other form readily cx- 
changeable. far inoney, is the- only- certain 
method of relieving loeal money stringency, 
unless the circulation can be furnished to it, 
as in case ot bank-cireulation, upon deposit of 
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bonds owned in such locality without transfer 
or exchange of property. ` 
-CURRENCY LIMITATION. 

By legislative enactment a limit-has been 
placed upon the further issue of paper cur- 
rency. Are these restrictions wise and salu- 
tary? Do they permit sufficient circulation? 
Ought the limitation to be modified or repealed? 
Convertible paper currency adjusts its volume 
to the laws of trade and demands of business. 
Redeemable and based upon coin as the stand- 
ard, it will be affected by the same causes that 


vary the value or diminish the quantity of | 


specie remaining in the country. 

The advahtages of using paper currency will 
stimulate its issue, while the necessity of re- 
demption will limit.its quantity to the point of 
safe and easy convertibility. Anirredeemable 
currency requires an arbitrary limit to its issue ; 
there is no other check. It will increase to 
the utmost extent authorized, but no law of 
trade will expand or contract its volume, with 
the demands of business. It will drive all coin 
out of circulation, except where the use of the 
latter is specially required and indispensable. 
Having displaced coiii its value Gepreciates and 
fluctuates with its volume, compared with the 
varying amounts required for circulation and 
the probability of its future redemption or res- 
toration to par value, All our paper éurrency 
being now irredeemable, without self-adjusting 
power to accommodate its volume to the needs 
of business, its further issue restrained not by 
financial laws but by legislative limitation, the 
inquiry becomes important, 

HOW MUCH CIRCULATION IS NECESSARY? 


No arbitrary rule can be laid down. The 
quantity must vary with the condition, wealth, 
habits, and business of the people. The com- 
parative amounts used by other commercial 
nations, or by our own; in periods of special 
financial prominence, will aid us in forming a 
correct conclusion. Proper allowance, how- 
ever, must be made for difference in circum- 
stances as to less or greater frequency of ex- 
changes, or use of checks and mutual credits 
or other substitutes for money, as well as to 
comparative amountofloanable capital, wealth, 
and production. 

CIRCULATION OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 


The most reliable estimates of the circulation 
of Great Britain make the amount of coin in 
that country $400,000,000 ; bank notes, $196,- 
000,000; total, circulation, $596,000,000; less 
amount coin in banks, $181,000,000. I have 
no data as to the amount of bank notes in the 
various banks in Great Britain; butasthe Bank 
of England notes circulate as readily as coin, 
and can be used in payment of all sums above 
five pounds, it must be very considerable, 
probably from one third to one fourth of the 
whole bank circulation, say $65,000,000. But 
taking the figures given above as correct, and 
estimating the population of Great Britain at 
thirty millions, we have a per capita on the 
total circulation of $19 87, and ou the actual 
circulation of $15 50. 

CIRCULATION OF FRANCE. 

In response to an inquiry as to the circula- 
tion of France I received the following letter, 
written by a member of a- prominent Trench 
banking- house: 

Panis, March 29, 1870. 


Drak Sin: We have your esteemed.of yesterday, 
letter of Hon, Mr. BURCHARD, 
Regarding bis questions as to the currency and 

j France we can give you the 


of France are the bank 
of which there were 


609,000 fr 
and shor 


abundance of ready r yi Ww 


such an enormous amount of unemployed capital 
shows a want of employment. g 
_ Regarding the circulation of coin in France, it 
is difficult to say what amount is in actual circula- 
tion among the forty million inhabitants; bat at a 
recent session of the superior council of commerce 
and industry, the question of the unification of coin, 
Åc., being discussed; it was stated that France had 
coined some 6,000,00,000. francs in pieces of twenty 
francs, of which.half remained inthe country. Con- 
sequently we can presume, adding-the smaller coins 
of gold and the fractional coin, that fourto five thou- 
sand million francs in goidand silver are among the 
people; which would only givo about one hundred 
and twenty-five francs to each head. However, we 
repeat that it is almost impossible to come to any 
correct approximation of the coin circulation. 
Weshail be happy to furnish any other information 
desired, and remain, dear sir, your very obediont 
servant, SELIGMAN FRERES ET CIE. 


His Excellency Mr. E. B. WASHBURNE, 
United States Minister, present. ~ 

This estimate gives twenty-five dollars in coin 
and about seven dollars in currency as the per 
capita circulation of France, a total of thirty- 
two dollars. It seems very high in compari- 
son with the amount in this country, but it must 
be remembered that the political condition of 
that country and habits of the people, as well 
as greater wealth, require a very large amount 
for reserve capital, Gold is laid away in the 
strong box and hoarded for future use to a 
larger extent than-with us. 

CIRCULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The chief difficulty in ascertaining the amount 
of circulation in the United States arises from 
the uncertainty in estimating the coin in the 
country and Government paperused as money. 


The other data for accurate calculation can be 


procured from official sources. 

Prior to 1861 the currency consisted wholly 
of bank notes and coin. Government notes 
have since been added. As records are kept 
of these paper issues the bank returns and Treas- 
ury reports from year to year will show the 
amount in cireulation, but not with exactness, 
since sometimes legal-tender notes, bearing 
interest, have been held as investments, while 
even seven-thirty bonds have been used as cur- 
rency. The estimates of coin made by statis- 
ticians, as well as statesmen, widely differ. 

Assuming that the estimate of $41,000,000 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury in 1834 
is correct, if to it we add the yearly coinage of 
American gold and silver, imports of specie, 
and amount brought by immigrants, subtract- 
ing the exports and loss from various sources, 
we can approximately ascertain the amounts 
of coin now in the country or during any given 
time. How much is yearly brought by immi- 
grants, or disappears by loss, wear, or other 
use, is in some degree conjectural. In 1848 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Robert J. 
Walker, estimated the former at $8,000,000. 
As the annual immigration then but little 
exceeded two hundred thousand, this would 
allow cach immigrant nearly forty dollars. { 
think this is altogether too high, certainly for 
late years. Over seven million immigrants 
have arrived since 1830, and allowing $100 per 
family, or twenty dollars apiece, seems sufi- 
ciently large. Many come without funds except 
remittances from friends here, usually barely 
sufficient to pay for passage and necessary 
expenses 

Without any more reliable data I arbitrarily 
assume twenty dollars apiece as the amount 
received from immigrants, and three fourths of 
one per cent. as the annual loss by wear and 
other use. i 

I submit two tables which I have prepared 
afier much carefal investigation and examina- 
tion of authorities and comparison of different 
officialdocuments. The first gives the amount 
of total and per capita circulation for the Ist of 
January of cach year from A. D. 1834 to 1860, 
Wwith rates of interest during portions of that 
time. The second table is similar to the first 
except thatit gives the Government paper m 
circulation and the per capita upon the basis of 


an exclusive paper circulation during a portion. 
of the time. for which the table was prepared, 
from 1861 to 1870: ; 
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14,500,000 | $95,000,000 | $41,000,000 | $136,000,000 | $9 38 | $37,000,000. | $22,000,000 | $59.000,000 | $77,000,000 | $5 81 | $76,000,000 | $324,000,000 
5,000,000 | 104,000,000 | 57,000,000 ! 161,000,000 | 10 73 | 44,000,000 | 21,000,000 | 65,000,000 | 96,000,000 | 6 40 | 83,000,000 | 365,000,000 | 5 
15,400,000 | 140,000,000 |- 61,000,060 | 204.000,01 13 24 į 40,000,000 | 32,000,000 | 72,000,000 | 132,000,000 | 8 57 | 115,000,000 458,000,009 | 30 
15,800,000 | 149,000,000 | 73,000,080 | 222,000,000 | 14 65 | 88,600,000 | 37.000, 75,000,000 | 147,000,000 | 9 30 | 127,000,000 | 525,000,000 | 6 
16,200,000 | 116,000,000 | 77,060,000 | 193,009,000 | 11 91 | 35,000,000 | 25,000,000 | 60,000,000 | 133,000,000 | 8 21 85,000,000 486,000,000 | 18 
16,600,000 | 135,000,000 | 92,000,000 | 227,000,000 | 13 70 | 45,000,000 | 27,000,000 | 72,000,000 | 155,000,000 | 9 33} 90,000,000 | 492,000,000 | 3i 
17,000,000 | 197,000,000 | 88,000,000 | 195,000,090 | 11 47 | 33,000,000 ,009,000 | 54,000,000 | 141,000,000 | 8 30 76,000,000 463,090,000 5 
17,600,000 | 107,000,000 | 89,000,000 | 196,009,009 | 11 14 | 38,000,000 | 27,090,000 | 62,000,000 | 134,000,000 | 7 61 | 65,600,000 | 386,000,000 | 9 
18,200,000 | 84,000,000 | 84,000,000 | 168,000,000 | 9 23 | 28,000,000 | 19,000,000 | 47,000,000 | 121,000,000 | 6 65) 62,000,000 324,000,000 | 12 
18,700,000 | 59,000,000} 88,000,000 | 142,000,000 | 7 59 | 34,000,000 | 18,000,000 | 47,000,090 | 95,000,000 | 5 08 56,000,000 | 255,000,000 | 33 
19.000.009 | 75,090,000 } 103,000,000 | 178,000,000 | 9 27 | 50,000,000 | 12,000,000 | 62,000,090 | 116,000,000 | 604] 85,000,000 | 266,009,600 | 4 to5b | 
19,800,000 | 90,000,000 | 102,000,000 | 192,000,009 | 9 70 | 44,000,000 2,000,000 | 56,000,000 | 136,000,000 | 6 87) 88,000,000 289,090. 090 | 3 to 6 | 
20,300,000 |-106,000,000 | 98,000,000 | 204,000,009 | 10 05 | 42,000,000 | 13,000,000 | 55,000,000 | 149.000,000 | 7 34] 97,000,000 | 312,000,000 | 4 to Jz 
20,800,000 | 106,000,000 | 98,000,000 | 204,000,000 | 9 81 | 38,000,000 | 13,000,000 | 51,000,000 | 153,000,000 | 7 83 | 92,000, 009 | 310,000,000 | 7 to 18 
| 21,400,000 | 129,000,000 | 125,000,090 | 254,00),000 | 11 87 | 54,009,000 | 16,000,000 | 70,090,000 | 184.000.000 | 8 13 | 103,000.000 | 344,000,000 | 12 to 18 
+ 22,000,000 | 115,000,000 | 120,000,000 | 235,000,080 | 10 69 | 50,000,000 | 13,000,000 | 63,000,000 | 172,000,000 | 7 82 ; 91,000,060 | 332,600,000 | 7 to 15 
23,200,009 | 131,000,000 | 134,000,000 | 265,000,000 | IL 42 | 51,000,000 | 16,000,090 | 67,000,090 | 198,000,000 | 8 52 ‘110,000,009 | 364,000,000 | 6 to Hoy 
23,900,000 | 155,000,000 | 172.000.000 | 327,090,000 | 13 68 | 69,000,090 | 17,000,000 | 77,009,00 | 250,000,000 | 10 46 | 121,000,000 | 414,000,009 | 6 to 16 
26,000,000 | 208,000,000 | 266,000,000 | 471,000,000 ! 18 Of ! 85,000,000 | 23,000,000 | 108,009,000 i 363,000,000 | 13 90 | 188,000,000 | 557,000,009 | 8 to 18 
25,009,000 | 187,000,000 295,000,000 + 482,000,000 | 18 29 | 81,000,000 | 23,000,000 | 104,000,000 | 378,090,000 | 14 25 | 190,000,000 | 576,000,000 f j; to 15 
27,700,000 1 196,000,000 | 205,000,090 | 491,000,000 | 17 80 | 82,000,000 | 25,000,000 | 107,000,000 i 384,000,000 | 13 86 | 213,000,000 | 634,00),000 | 7 to TL 
28,500,000 | 215,000,000 | 315,009,000 £ 539,000,000 | 18 60 | 78,000,000 | 28,000,000 | 106,000,000 | 424.000,000 | 14 88 } 230,000.00) 684,000,020 | 9 to 36 
29,400,080 | 55,000,000 | 287,000,000 | 442,000,000 | 15 03 | 85,000,000 | 22,000,000 | 107,000,009 ! 835,000,000 | 11 22 | 186,000,000 683,000,000 | 34 to 9 
80,800,000 | 193,000,009 | 807,000,000 | 500,000,000 | 16 50 | 110,009,000 | 19,000,090 | 129,000,000 | 371,000,000 | 12 24 290,000,000 | 637,C00,000 | - 
81,400,000 | 207,000,000 | 280,000,000 | 487,000,000 į 15 51 | 89,009,000 | 26,000,000 | 115,090,000 | 372,000,000 | 11 53! 254,009,090 | 692,000, 000 | - 


It gives $159,000,000 as the amount of coin 
in the country on the Ist of January, A. D. 
1870. The custom and mint returns were 
made up to July 1, 1869, Since that date our 
exports of coin have exceeded our imports at 
the rate of abouttwo million dollars per mouth, 
The product of our gold fields for the last ycar 
amounted to over forty million dollars, and is 
estimated during the last twelve months to have 
exceeded $03,000,000. The coin in the conn- 
try at the present time is therefore from one 
huudred and seventy-five to two hundred mil- 
lion dollars, 

While these tables may not give the exact 
amount of specle or currency in the country 
at the dates stated, they furnish an exhibit, 
approximately accurate, by which the amount 
at different periods can be compared, If the 
coin in the country at the present time corre- 
sponds with the amount ascertained by these 
calenlations, the amount stated in the table for 
previous years is correct. If there is more in 
the country now than the statement shows 
there was more thon. 

We find remarkable variations in the total 
circulation and per capita in use. In 1834, 
outside of the chartered banks in use by the 
people and private bankers not reporting, there 
isa per capita circulation of only $5 31. In 

857 16 has increased to $9 30, diminished in 
ISD} to 85 ON, again steadily increased to $8 18 
in ISIS, $13 90 in 1854, SLE 88 in 1857, de- 
elining to 10 doin J861. Did either of these 
or any intermediate period furnish the regui- 
site currency and po more than then needed 
to do-the business of the country? Is less or 
more required now than daring the decade 
preceding the present suspension of specie 
payment? 

MORE CIRGULATION NEEDED THAN IN PREVIOUS YEARS. i 

What causes, if any, necessitate additional 
circulation? 

1. Inercased traffic and a greater amount and 
frequency of exchanges increase the demand 
and use for money, 

2. Enlarged production and national and 
individual expenditures. 

3. Increased maturing indebtedness to be 
paid and reinvested. 

4. A depreciation in the purchasing power 
of the money itself, requiring a greater volume 
to do the same business. ‘Chis, however, can 
as readily be provided for by raising the value 
as by augmenting the volume of currency. 

5. A greater number of persons using circu- 
lation and exchanging values. 


Now, all these causes operate upon the cor- 
rency atthe present time. The spirit of spec- 


ulation engendered during the inflated prices 
of 1864 and 1865 has not entirely died out. 
Trades and transfers of property are far more 
frequent than in 1850 or 1860. ‘The times have 
been and are yet somewhat a repetition of 
1855 and 1856. By means of Jabor-saving 
machines and rapidity of transportation and 
locomotion the productive wealth of the nation 
has multiplied faster than population, and the 
annaal production has become greatly en- 
Jarged, while individual and national expend- 
itnres have correspondingly increased. The 
grain-production of the Northwest has more 
than doubled in value since 1860, and annually 
must be moved toward the sea-board, Sixty- 
five million bushels of wheat alone in 1868 
sought a market in other States. The war of 
the rebellion has eutailed expenditures, va- 
tional, State, and municipal, largely exceeding 
those of 1860. The amount aunually collected 
by taxation has expanded in the same pro- 
portion. 

The amount received from customs being 
paid in coin, which is practically out of cir- 
culation, except for such special uses, does 
not swell the amount of paper currency now 
required, The internal revenue receipts for 
the fiseal year ending June 80, 1869, were 
$168,356,460 86, all of which is collected in 
curreney and necessarily passed through the 
hands of collectors and agents to depositaries 
or the Treasury offices, and thence through 
disbursing oflicers to the circulation. ‘This is 
but a moiety of the taxation. Lor State, 
county, Lown, municipal, and special purposes 
larger requisitions ave made. Last year in 
Massachusetts over twenty million dollars was 
paid. In the district which I represent the 
assessment of State, county, and other taxes 
levied under State laws was $1,310,310 76. In 
that of my colleague, [Mr. Jupp,] embracing 
Cook county and the city of Chicago, $8,780,- 
000. The same assessment for the remain- 
ing eleven districts of Illinois would equal 
$14,000,000, making over twenty-four million 
dollars taxation of this character upon the State, 
and atthe same rate three to four hundred 
million dollars upon the whole Union. The 
gentleman from Obio, [Mr. Muxcex,] in his 
remarks, estimated this taxation at over five 
hundred million dollars. 

What the amount of State taxation was be- 
fore the late rebellion I have no data for com- 
parison, but its large increase is probably one 
of the greatest disturbing elements at this 
time affecting the currency. Such taxes are 
more slowly disbursed, and a large proportion 


withdrawn from circulation during collection. H 


4 


Even when placed in bank by the officer, the 
time of disbursement can only in part be an- 
ticipated. Periodically, as currency goes West 
and South, moving the crops, we hear of strin- 
gency at the money centers followed by strin- 
gency in the interior, as the tax collector makes 
his rounds, without relief until the winter 
months pass away. 

The business population using currency has 
been increased since 1860 by the addition of 
four million persons then slaves, who now 
receive and handle the rewards of their own 
industry. If the total production of the coun- 
try is not augmented by the change of con- 
dition, the number of owners aud persons 
making exchanges of their own for the indus- 
trial products of others is enlarged. 

For these reasons the conviction is forced 
upon my mind that we require a much larger 
per capita amount of circulation at the pres- 
ent time than at any previous period of our 
history. . 

That the currency was insufficient in 1848 
can be verified by the personal recollection 
of many of the business men of our day. 
That it was redundant from 1854 to 1857 few 
will deny, and is evidenced by the wild spec- 
ulation and inflation of prices then prevailing, 
culminating in the revulsions and disasters of, 
the latter year. ‘The average of the succeed- 
ing years, while the currency was redeemable, 
ranging from $12 25 to $10 50 per capita, 
seemed ample to transact the business of the 
country. There was little complaint of insul- 
ficient circulation in 1859 and 1860. 

PRESENT CIRCULATION. 

The coin and currency entitled to be used as 
circulation or reserves consisted, on the Ist of 
June, 1870, approximately as follows: 
Joi aeaa »9200,000,000 
34,000, 000 


Coin certificates... 


Total coin cireulation...... reves 24,000,000 
Legal-tendor notes. 0,000 
Fractional currence, 13,000 
Three per cent. certificates., 0,009 
National bank notes... ‘),000 

Total paper circulation... 736,000,000 


Total paper and CON ese eeeeree Š 


Of this $107,000,000 of coin and $14,000,000 
currency were in the Treasury, and at date 
of March returns $152,148,000 currency, and 
$41,000,000 specie and coin certificates in 
national banks, leaving $570,000,0G0 currency 
and $656,000,000 coin and paper in private 
banks and the hands of private citizens, giving 
a per capita on the whole circulation of $24 25, 
and in actual use $14 25 paper circulation. 


1870.] 
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While this is a per capita increase of $8 75 
on the total circulation, and. $2 75 on that in 
actual use, above that of 1860, in-my judgment 
it does not exceed the needs of the country. 
The depreciation of the currency, it seems to 
me, results from its inconvertibility, not from 
its excess. The cash in the national. banks 
amounted in 1868 to $181,000,000,-in 1870 to 
$149,000, 000, a difference of $32,000,000 with: 
drawn, within two years, from the reserve, and 
added to the active circulation through the 
demands of business. No legislation should 
reduce the total volume, however advantage- 
ous itmay be to change the relative proportions 
of the different kinds of currency to resume 
specie payments atonce. We only lack a suffi- 
cient stock of coin to insure its permanency. 

DEPOSITS NOT CIRCULATION. 

I have not considered deposits as circulation, 
as some able writers upon finance do. A de- 
posit of money in a bank is evidently not cir- 
culation so long as it remains idle in the bank. 
A credit on deposit account without deposit 
of cash does not become circulation. By inter- 
change of such credits exchanges can be facil- 
itated in the same manner as by the use of 
currency. The transfer of deposit credits by 
means of checks when the money is notdrawn, 
but the amount is credited to the holder of the 
check or furtherexchanges are made by means 
of the check, dispenses with the use of a like 
amount of money and serves as a substitute 
for circulation and so diminishes the amount 
required. Depositaccount shows the balance 
due depositors, not the amount and frequency 
of deposit transfers. It is a reservoir into 
which inactive circulating capital is received; 
and out of which, as loans, a portion has flowed, 
but such movement in and out serves to ease 
and aid the loan market, but not to lighten the 
demand for circulation. It is the transfer of 
the credit without diminution of deposits that 
becomes a substitute for currency. . 

Notwithstanding this ammount of currency, 
reports come to us of its insufliciency to trans- 
act necessary business. In somelocalities col- 
lections have been almost suspended, trade par- 
alyzed, and business unremunerative. While 
this has been occasioned, doubtless in a great 
measure from scarcity of loanable capital, since 
at the same time a plethora of money is com- 
plained of at the business centers, if legisla- 
tion, without impairing the currency, can afford 
even partial relief it should beaccorded. 

. REMEDIES PROPOSED. 

Is any measure of local advantage possible 
without affecting the character or injuriously 
expanding or contracting the volume of the 
currency? Are the privilegesand benefits de- 
rived from the present monetary system enjoyed 
alike by all parts of the country? ` Does it im- 
pose unnecessary burdens upon the people, 
and can any change be made advantageous for 
theirinterests? These questions have received 
the patient and careful consideration of the 
Committee on Bankingand Currency. The Sen- 
ate, after discussion and deliberation, passed 
theirjudgment as to the measure of relief neces- 
sary andexpedient. Upon their billit seemed 
preferable to ingraft only such modifications as 
would further attain the desired object and not 
imperil its passage. Confessedly the paymené 
of interest by the Government upon reserve 
circulation is unwise’and wasteful. None but 
the banks holding them will object to the retire- 
mentand cancellation of the $45,000,000 of 
three per cent. certificates held as reserves by 
the banks, if the volume of circulation is 
unchanged. 

UNEQUAL. APPORTIONMENT OF BANK CIRCULATION, 

But the most glaring defect and injustice in 
our present monetary system is the unequal 
allotment and distribution of bank circulation. 

States containing less than one third of the 
population, densely settled and compact in ter- 
ritory, using more largely checks and credit 
accounts, and thus requiring less currency, 


have been permitted to appropriate more than 

three fourths of the bank circulation authorized - 
to be issued. - This they insist upon retaining, 

not for the needs of ‘their business, but forthe 

greater profits from its enjoyment. If exist- 

ing legislation has permitted or sanctioned: the 

inequality its continuance cannot be justified if 

its correction without hardship is possible. 

In the present apportionment of banking 
currency twenty-six States and Territories lack 
of their just proportion the following amounts, 
hich have been appropriated by the other 

tates : 


List of States which secured less than their proportion 
of national bank circulation under existing laws, to- 
gether with the balance to which each of them is enti- 


tled: g 
Virginia... $3,596,020 
West Vi 800,450 
Illinois.. . 1,887,725 
Michigan. 1,375,745 
Wisconsin 3,703,398 
Towa.. 191,423 
Kansas.. 305,500 
Missouri 5,246,475 
Kentucky 8,133,280 
‘Tennessee. 7,574,449 
Louisiana ... 9,486,411 
Mississippi.. 5,211,617 
Nebraska. 500 
Georgia, 186,400 


North Carolin 
South Carolina.. 
Alabama.. ... 


ANDO 
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Washington 
Totakan 


$94,423,611 
— 


To correct this inequality the committee 


„propose to increase the amount of $45,000,000 


authorized to be issued by the Senate bill to 
$95,000,000. Every State can thus secure the 
amount to which it was entitled under the law 
as originally enacted. Instead of $20,000,000, 
$25,000,000 is proposed to be withdrawn from 
banks in States having an excess of their share 
of circulation, and to be redistributed to States 
having less, giving in all to the latter States an 
addition of $120,000,000 to their bank circu- 
lation and a corresponding increase in the 
facilities afforded thereby. Provisions are 
retained for the convenience of the Pacific 
States for organizing banks on a coin basis. 
The $45,000,000 of three per cent. certificates 
are to be retired and the amount of legal- 
tender notes sufficient to prevent inflation or 
contraction under the operation of the bill, if it 
becomes a law. A majority of the committee 
considered that the cancellation of $40,000,000 
of legal-tender notes would secure that result. 
As the issue of $95,000,000 of bank circulation 
will require a cash reserve of fifteen per cent. 
in the country and twenty-five per cent. in the 
redeeming centers, areserve must be deducted 
varying from fourteen to nineteen million dol- 
lars, so that while the total volume of cir- 
culation would be increased $10,000,000 the 
amount in actual circulation would be lessened 
from four to nine million dollars, or double 
that amount if increased bank deposits equal 
the increased circulation. 
COIN RESERVE. 

To obviate this contraction, I have moved 
an amendment requiring the national banks 
hereafter to retain in coin or coin certificates, 
as part of their reserve, the interest received 
on the bonds deposited as security for their 
circulation until the amount equals the reserve 
to be kept at their place of business. This 
would semi-annually strengthen the banks with 
about ten million dollars of coin now out of 
circulation, and putin circulation alikeamount 
of currency now held as part of the reserve. It 
would expand as much asthe other provisions 
of the bill would diminish the active circula- 
tion, and be a step, slow but sure, in the direc- 


tion of ŝafe- and final resumption of specie: 


payment, to secure which the banks should aid 
the Governnient: » The only opposition T can: 
conceive will beirom the friends ‘of those 

banks that prefer the’ present’ status and the 

greater profit from thé sale‘ of the toin intérest 
at the present premium. Prudénce and safety 
demand, regardless of lessened profits, not only 


a reserve, but such reserve as will ultimately be 


most serviceable and advantageous.to the pub- 
lic, and the bank itself. If the billas reported 
should be sustained I hope my amendment 
will be adopted. ; oe 

If the amendment moved by my colleague 
[Mr. Jupp] striking out the provisions for 
retiring legal tenders prevails, it is conjectural 
what, if any, expansion would result uuder the 
bill. While the increase authorized would be 
$50,000,000 the legal reserves for deposits aid 
circulation would tie up in the banks an amount 
variously estimated at from fourteen to thirty- 
eight million dollars, depending upon whether 
the new banks were organized in localities re- 
quiring fifteen or twenty-five per cent. reserve, 
and whether the increase of deposits equaled 
the bank cirealation issued. The volume of 
currency in use would. be enlarged by this cal- 
culation from $86,000,000 to $12,000,000. Bat ` 
the history of the currency atid a glance at the 
tables I submit will show that from the year 
1834 to the present time the cash in the banks 
has never been less than fifty per cent. of their 
circulation, except in 1847 and 1848, and the 
period of inflation that culminated in 1857 at 
the lowest point then exceeding forty. per cent. 
The bank returns of January last show in bank 
$149,000,000 of currency, aside from specie, 
to $295,000,000 circulation. The issue of this 
increased circulation will be to new organiza- 
tions whose cash in bank will fully equal or . 
exceed the:average in the past; so that there 
is a strong probability that one half of the 
amount of ‘the new circulation would be held 
in reserve, and the actual expansion not exceed 
$3,000,000. : 

While steadiness in the volume of currency 
is desirable, a few millions contraction or ex- 
pansion.is not material and would scarcely 
be known or felt. The amount of paper cur- 
rency in the banks varies. from time to time. 
In October Jast there were $142,000,000; in 
January following, $149,000,000 ; contraction 
$5,000,000, and no one the wiser. May 1, 1870, 
the Treasury held $7,000,000 legal tenders; 
June 1, following, $14,000,000 ;. contraction 
$7,000,000, without appreciable change in. the 
money market or quantity of money in use. 
Scarcely any two years has the volume or per 
capita quantity of the currency in use remained 
the same. Seldom has there ‘been less than 
$10,000,000 annual variation in the volume; 
frequently thirty or forty millions without dis- 
turbance. . 

‘Contraction’ and ‘‘inflation” are hob- 
goblins, the fear of which seems to distract 
from the consideration of measures of practical 
legislation. 

The committee have recommended one pro- 
vision that will defeat the object of the bill. 
The new banks are required to purchase at par 
in coin bonds only drawing four and a half per 
cent. interest. Coin is worth at thistime about 
fourteen per cent. premium in legal tenders. 


To buy $100,000 of bonds would require $114,000, 
which in the Stato of Illinois und most of the States 
to be benefited, can be readily loaned upon good 
security at ten per cent. per annum, realizing tho 

RESER 


wily 


v 


Interest on bonds... 


11,700 
From this deduct a tax on circulation, —. 
ODE POT CONE... ccesccee cacnsseeccsennereeeeensanenee W 
m 10,809 
£600 
aa 


There is no fairness in applying this to the 
new banks, requiring them to sink $14,000 
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capital: at the outset to. get these bonds, and 
forbidding tke sections of the country sought 


to be benefited to use the bonds held in their 


midst. [have moved to strike out the require- 
ment that.such bonds should be purchased in 
coin, and hope that whole provision will be 
stricken out. 

LEGAL TENDER VS. BANK NOTES. 


- But weare asked, why not issue legal-tender 


notes in place of national currency, and save 
the interest on a like amount of bonds that 
could be redeemed therewith? 

First.. A further issue of legal- tender Treas- 
ury notes would not. afford relief where it 
is needed. The Treasury will not give away 
these notes gratuitously. They mustbe drawn 
into circulation from the Treasury by pay- 
ment of bonds or other Government indebt- 
edness. These bonds are mostly held at the 
money centers and in the wealthy States now 
having an excess of their share of the cir- 
culation, It would there further increase 
the abundance of money, while the other sec- 
tious holding few Government securities would 
still remain destitute of circulation. Inflation 
and depreciation of the currency would be 
the necessary consequence, and little of the 
new issue would reach the needy States. By 
enhancement of price through expansion, 
more currency would be received tor com- 
modities sold, but just as much more be paid 
for commodities. purchased. Such inflation 
would thus injure most the very sections it is 
sought to benefit. 

Scarcity of money in the destitute portions 
of the country has largely resulted from ad- 
verse balance of trade. Medium crops and 
low prices, with usual purchases and large in- 
vestments in improvements, not only drain off 
the circulation but increase the indebtedness 
to the moneyed States, 

Where purchases exceed sales, a debt is cre- 
ated to be paid in the future. Inflation of 
prices increases the nominal amount of such 
debt, and less actual value passes as the con- 
sideration, Inflation is the worst: possible 
remedy for a region where circulation. has 
become insuflicient by reason of low prices or 
lessened production, and consequent unfavor- 
able balance of trade with loss of currency 
and growing indebtedness. 

The idea often entertained that abundance 
of circulation cheapens the rate paid for the 
use of money is fallacious, Gentlemen say, 
make currency plenty and interest will be low. 
But the rate of interest depends upon the state 
of (he loan market, not the volume of circula- 
ton, The least amount of per capita circula- 
tion in this country since 1830 was at the com- 
mencement of the year A. D. 1843, when there 
was outside of the chartered banks but $5 08. 
Yet this is the history of that period as recorded 
by a practical bauker familiar from personal 
knowledge with the facts concerning which he 
wrote: 

“ The spring of 1843 opened with an inactive money 
market: large amounts seeking investmentat lower 
rates; operations quoted as low as four nud a half 
per cent, per annum; banks and insuranee com- 
panics loaning frecly’on demand at four and a half 
and five per oont.: and one of our leading banks, as 
we have boen recently informed by its president, 
Joaned a portion of its capital in 1813 at three per 
cent.” Notes on Banking and Finance, in Bankers’ 
Magazine, March, 1856, page 680. 

When currency is really most abundant there 
is frequently greatest stringency. There was 
more money in the country and in circulation 
in 1866 and in 1857 than atany other time prior 
to J862; yet the pressure for money loans, 
occasioned by inflation and consequent specu- 
Jnuion, carried the rate of interest to one, two, 
and three per cent. per month, and even at 
this exorbitant rate on ample security money 
in some parts of the country could not be 
obtained. 

Making money plenty by increase of quantity 
when already sufficient makes it cheaper as to 
its purchasiug power, but aot necessarily as to 


the rate for its use.. It stimulates prices and 
exchanges, each. of which necessitates more 
circulation. [he prospect of profitable pur- 
chases on a rising market induces capitalists 
who -have idle funds or money loaned them- 
selves to use their means so that the very in- 
crease designed to relieve, only aggravates the 
stringency in the money loan market 

BANKS AFFORD LOCAL RELIEF. 

On the contrary, the organization of banks 
and issue of their circulation, where deficient, 
practically adds so much more loanable money 
capital to the locality. A twofold advantage 
results. Besides furnishing facilities for doing 
business by checks, thus requiring less cireu- 
lation, capital loaned to the Government can 
again, in the form of circulating notes, beloaned 
to private individuals. Existing capital need 
not be exchanged to draw in circulation from 
abroad. ‘The money originates where the bank 
is located and emanates as called for, to accom- 
modate borrowers. The local amount of cur- 
rency, both for loan and active circulation, is 
enlarged and money stringency relieved. It is 
true that circulation thus added will flowaway 
in settlement of adverse balances, but its first 
effect will be as beneficial as the gratuitous 
receipt of a like amount of moneyed capital. 

AUTHORITY DOUBTFUL, 

Second. The power of Congress to make 
“stamped paper” a legal tender is question- 
able if not wholly wanting. The advocates of 
such currency, upon the late decision of the 
Supreme Court, seemed to concede this point, 
and introduced a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution conferring the authority. ‘Their 
further issue would create great confusion and 
disturbance in business and in the currency 
itself. Because 

1, It was held by the court that the obligations 
of contracts cannot be impaired by declaring 
such paper a legal tender in discharge of preéx- 
isting debts. The new issue, therefore, would 
only pay taxes and future debts. 

2. If legal in time of war, as yet judicially 
undetermined, can Congress in time of peace 
exercise this power, denied the States? 

3, Ifnecessity at first sanctioned and legalized 
their issue does it now authorize their continu- 
ance? 

Unless material gain and substantial advan- 
tages will accrue to the people we would not be 
justified in embarrassing the stability of pay- 
ments and complicating the currency with 
another variety, of uncertain value and of 
doubttul legality. 

LEGAL TENDERS NO CHEAPER THAN BANK CIRCULA- 
TION. 

Third. No saving to the Government and 
people would result from the change, or compar- 
atively so little that no benefit would accrue. 
What would be gained by the substitution of 
Treasury notes for outstanding national bank 
circulation? | Certainly only the interest on so 
many bonds as could be redeemed with the 
greenbacks put out in place of national notes. 
The national notes outstanding - amount to 
$295,000,000, to redeem which an average 
reserve of twenty per cent. is reynired to be 
retained in legal tenders, amounting to $59,- 
000,000, leaving $236,000,000 actual cirenla- 
tion added by the banks, Without inflation, 
onlythat amountof greenbacks could be issued 
and substituted for the bank notes, canceling. 
if redeemed dollar for dollar, a like amount of 
bonds, which now draw interest, about one 
half at five and the remainder at six percent., 
apparently saving $12,800,000 paid for interest. 
But to issue this bank circulation, $358,000,000 
of Government bonds are deposited as security, 
worth, with the premium, at the usual quota- 


tions, about three hundred and ninety million’ 


dollars, which, by force of the Constitution 
itself, as was decided by the Sepreme Court 
of the United States at an early day, as well 
as.by express provision of the law authorizing 
their issue, are exempt from all State and 


municipal taxation.. These bonds constitnte 
$390,000,000 of the $432,000,000 existing na- 
tional bank capital; and as such capital their 
value becomes liable totaxation. ‘The Comp- 
troller of Currency has carefully computed 
from official data the amount paid in such tax- ° 
ation for the last three years, and furnished, at 
my request, the following statement of taxes 
paid by national banks to the United States, 


‘and to the several States in which they are 


located. The information is derived trom re- 
ports made by the banks, and is regarded as a 
very close approximation to the actual amounts 
paid: 

1867. 


Taxes paid to the United States... 
‘Taxes paid to the several States... 


Capital, $424,394,861. Total tax...... 


see $8,069,933 
vow 7,949,451 


1868, 
Taxes paid to the United States essas $9,525,607 
Taxes paid to the several States., 8,813,126 
Capital, $426,189,111. Total tax... tresses G18, 323, 783 


1869, 
Taxes paid to the United States. 


` «$10,029,982 
Taxes paid to the sevoral States.. 


8,972,711 


The account stands with the national banks 
for 1869; 


Cr, 


By taxes paid... csscssssccncsescssecesesesssenne $19,002,693 
Contra Dr. 


To interest paid on DONS. .seesseeceseseee 12,800,000 
. $6,202,693 


It may he said, however, that only $390,000,- 
000 of the bank capital is invested in bonds, 
and therefore made subject to taxation, so 
that the whole amount should not be credited. 
The proportionate taxation would amount to 
$17,156,256, leaving the gain still over four 
million dollars, which could hardly be com- 
peusated by amount of increased receipts from 
private bankers upon deposits and forlicenses, 
were the national banks abolished. 

Tf, as is hoped, bonds drawing a lower rate 
can be negotiated, the six percent. bonds will be 
called in and redeemed, and of necessity the 
banks will be compelled to procure the lower 
bond, andthe interestaccount with them would 
be lessened over $2,000,000, 

It has been suggested that while the bonds 

may not be taxable the greenbacks issued as 
money for their redemption are taxable, and 
thus the capital of the holders of bank shares, 
in winding up the latter, receiving the legal- 
tender notes in place.of the bonds canceled, 
would be taxed in part as though it had re- 
mained bank capital. If true, the tax would 
be light, since the amount of ready money 
possessed is with difficulty ascertained by the 
assessor. But legal-tender notes, even issued 
and held as money, are no more taxable than 
the bonds. This precise point was decided by 
the Supreme Court in the case of Bank vs. 
Supervisors, and the opinion of the court will 
be found in the seventh volume of Wallace’s 
Reports, page 26, where a fac simile legal- 
tender note, the taxing of which was the only 
question in the case, is presented. The court 
decide that— 
* “United States notes issued‘under the loan and 
currency acts of 1862 and 1863, intended to circalate 
asmoney and actually constituting with the national 
bank notes the ordinary circulating medium of the 
country, are moreover obligations of the national 
Government, and exempt from State taxation.” 

In the case of The Bank vs. The Mayor, 
reported on the preceding page of the same 
report, the court say: 

“The principle of éxemption is that States can- 
not control the national Government within the 
sphere of its constitutional powers, for there it is 
supreme, and cannot tax its obligations for pay mont 
of money issued for purposes within ‘that minge- or 
powers.” (2 Peters, 467: 2° Black, 623;.2 Wallace, 
This exemption does not apply.to bank notes, 
so that through this system there resulis. a 
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double taxation of capital loaned to: the Gov- 
ernment otherwise free. The capital repre- 
sented by the bonds. is first taxed as:shares of 
bank stock, and the cireulation‘issued thereon 


is also liable to-be taxed-as money in the hands . 


of the holders, the same as though it were 
coin. bs age 

If a legal-tender circulation could without 
question be issued, and itwere.cheaper.than to 
issue bank eurrency, and the local advantages 
afforded by bankingassociations could not com- 
pensate for the cost, our duty would be plain to 
inaugurate measures to substitute direct Gov- 
ernment issues. That it would be more eco- 
nomical, so long as the Government maintains 
faith with its creditors, I am unable to per- 
ceive; that it would afford no appreciable re- 
lief to portions of the country without sufficient 
currency has been demonstrated ; that local 
accommodations tor the loan and deposit of 
money are furnished by national banks, more 
secure and reliable than the unregulated man- 
agement of private persons, must be admit- 


ea. 

Shall we, then, abandon a system confessedly 
an improvement on any heretofore existing, 
disarrange business, disturb values, abolish the 
banks, call in their $516,000,000 of loans, retire 
their circulation, and depend upon private 
bankers and brokers to furnish the tempora- 
ry accommodations to merchants, manufac- 
turers, and the business public now supplied 
by $432,000,000 of banking capital? Will it 
pay to make these dangerous and, if. unsuc- 
cessful, costly experiments to test the ex- 
ploded theories of visionary financiers who 
will not heed the dear-bought experience of 
other nations, or gather wisdom from the 
errors of our fathers? We are returning safely, 
slowly, surely, to the goal of a sound redeem- 
able currency, from which eight years ago we, 
pérhaps necessarily, departed. The country 
rejoices to see the national credit restored aud 
a stable standard of values regained. Unaided 
by congressional legislation, and controlled by 
the higher laws of trade and commerce during 
the present session, the difference between the 
paper and specie standard has diminished one 
half. Without shock to business or financial 
revulsion gold has fallen from 180 to 10 per 
cent. premium, and almost gained the point 
of departure. Unless it is a calamity to be 
feared Congress ought not to intervene to avert 
its approach. If we do not accelerate let us 
not retard this consummation devoutly to be 
wished, Let us only delay it that it may be 
final and permanent. : . 


Tax and Tariff. 


REMARKS OF HON. J. M. CREBS, 
OF ILLINOIS, $ 
Ix rus House of REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 6, 1870, 
On the bill (II. R. No. 2045) to reduce internal taxes, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CREBS. Mr. Speaker, I move toamend 
by inserting at the end of the first section the 
following: 

That from and after, the passage of this act, salt 
shall be admitted free of duty. j 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to say but a few words 
on the amendment I offer. 

Under the present tariff saltin bulk costs in 
the way of taxes to the consumer in this coun- 
try, in addition to its real value, eighteen cents 
per hundred pounds; or, as we would say out 
West, nine cents per bushel, and on salt put 
up in packages of any kind twenty-four cents 
per hundred pounds, or twelve cents per 
bushel, thereby adding to the value of the 
ariel to the consumer upon its real value 
from one hundred to one hundred and seventy 
per centa, and by the bill under consideration 


| 


| sity in the economy:of human life. 


no change is préposed in the tax. upon: this 


article, but the present impost is to remain. 
L-regard this tax on one of: the. great-neces- 
saries of life as-a disgrace to. our country and 
to the:civilization of. the-age. 
will: the palaces of the rich, or cross the thresh- 
old of the humble-cabin or hamlet of the poor, 
and everywhere alike you will find'salta neces- 
i And being 
such, it should be as free from impost duty as 
the air we breathe or the water with. which we 
quench our thirst. But under our present 
tariff ‘system not only is this immense tax 
placed upon this great necessary of life, but it 
is levied in the interest of the salt manufac- 
turer generally, and not in the interest of the 
Government, for while the tax imposed by the 
tariff is and must be paid by the people, and 
amounts, as I find from the best data 1 can 
obtain, from nine to eleven million dollars, the 
real amount of that sum that goes into the 
‘Treasury of the United States is only about 
one million dollars; in other words, of every 
ten dollars paid by the people in the way of 
tax or tariff, if you will, one dollar only goes 
into the Treasury for the support of the Gov- 
ernment and the balance, nine dollars, into 
the pockets.of the salt manufacturers of the 
North and East, oris entirely lost tothe country. 
The farmer in the West when he buys a bar- 
rel of salt of five bushels now pays in the way 
of tax on the same, under our present tariff 
laws, from $1 50 to $1 60, of which one tenth, 
or say fifteen or sixteen cents, goes into the 
Treasury and the balance to make up the 
profits to the manufacturer; or, for the pur- 
pose of illustration, let us go further. Suppose 
a man owns property in the State of Illinois 
valued at $100, his taxes of all kinds under 
State laws upon that amount of property we 
will say, on an average, will amount to the 
sum of two dollars per annum. Now, this tax 
is direct, and the farmer feels and knows just 
what be pays; but under this tariff system he 
is kept wholly in the dark; for instance, he 
pays the two dollars on his property tothe State. 
Yow, if his necessities require him in the course 
of the year to buy two barrels of salt under our 
present tariff his tax upon that article alone 


would amount to the sum of at least $3 20; | 


and while the two dollars he pays to the State 
goes to support the State an 
ment and to educate his children, of the other, 
thirty-five cents only goes to support the Fed- 
eral Government, andthe balance into the pock- 
ets of the manufacturer. : 
Again, if this tax was general it would not 
be so burdensome to the people. But let us 


examine the question a little more closely and | 


see how it operates to the prejudice of the 
West and South. When the pork-packer in 
the West makes his arrangements to buy pork 


from the farmer, he of course first counts the’ 


cost of packing, including in that cost, among 


other things, the price of salt, and as high as į 


the tariff is upon salt so much lower must he 
fix the price he pays the farmer for his pork, 
and the whole of the tax thereby comes, not 
out of the pork-buyer, but out of the seller; 
and I claim there is a great discrimination in 
favor of New England as against the western 
States by the present system. For instance, 
we of the Westin large measure are a pork- 
producing people, while New England does 
not produce meats of any kind, but is largely 
engaged in the fishing interests, particularly in 
the fisheries of cod and mackerel; and to carry 
this on successfully a large amount of salt is 
necessary. while in the Westa like large amount 
is wanted for curing our pork and beef. 

_ Now, under the present tariff let us see how 
the case stands between the two sections. 
Two. men, one a western packer, the other a 
New England fisherman, go together to the 
city cf Boston or elsewhere ou the Atlantic 


coast to bay, we will say, the article of Lurk’s |! 


county govern: | 


Invade if you | 


\ 
i 
| 
i 
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Island or Liverpool salt, which, when in pack- 
ages of any kind;as Ihave before-said,is taxed 
twelve cents per bushel of filty pounds, or when 
in-bulk nine cents per bushel; and-by: the dis- 
crimination of the present. tariff dn: favor .of 
New England a drawback: or rebate is allowed 
the fisherman: on the nine or twelve cents per 
bushel on the salt be needs’ to carry on: his 
business, while the pork-packer. ‘must pay his 
tax on the same amount of salt in full... Or, 
to illustrate. more fully, we will. refer: to an 
actual occurrence. During the month of Au- 
gust, 1869, 2,408,350 pounds of salt. were. with- 
drawn from bond for the fisheries of the dis- 
trict. of Gloucester, Massachusetts, the real 
value (without tax). of which amounted ‘to 
$2,724 while in bulk, or about six cents per 
bushel. The duty on the same was one bhun- 
dred and fifty-nineand fourteen hundredths per 
cent.; or, on the whole amount, $4,335: 02. 

Now, suppose for his business, each, the pork- 
packer and fisherman, wanted the amount of 
2,408,350 pounds of salt. As above stated, the 
real value being (less tax) $2,724, aud the 
amount of tax to each is $4,385 52; but instead 
of collecting this tax irom each the Govern- 
ment refunds the tax to the fisherman, but 
retains it from the pork-packer, which really 
makes a discrimination in the transaction of 
$4,336 02 against the western man. . 

Or, let us put the transaction more plainly 
still. Each buys the 2.408,350 pounds of salt, 
which in bulk and without the tax is worth 
from six to ten cents per bushel, making the 
sum for the value $2,724; adding the tax of 
one bundred and fifty-nine and fourteen hun- 
dredths per cent, ought to make the cost to 
each $7,059 02. Now the Government per- 
mits the fisherman to take his salt at the acqual 
cost, $2,724, while it charges the western man 
the full tax, making his cost him $7,059 02. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, Í ask, can this coutinue 
on any known or reasonable principle of jus- 
tice? I say that, in the first place, ib is not 
just, because it is atax in the interest alone 
of protection, and not for revenue to the Gov- 
ernment; secondly, itdiscriminates in favorol a 
particular section and interest, as against other 
sections aud other interests of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, on the 2d of April last, while 
the subject of coffee and the tariff to be levied 
on the same was under discussion in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, a substitute was offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Loven- 
LIDGE] to put it upon the free list, upon which 
substitute 1, with some eight others, 1 believe, 


i voted in the affirmative; and while in the same 


sense that salt is a necessary of life, coffee is 
not; yet in this couutry its use has become | 
so general as to almost give it a place among 
the life necessaries; and for that reason I was 
desirous that it with salt and some other arti- 
cles might be placed upon the free list, so the 
people might obtain their coffee ata little over 
one half the present price, or what it will be 
should this bill become a law 
If, Mr. Speaker, I looked hon it as a pos- 
sibility, I would be in every sensea free-trader, 
as I understand the meaning of that term. [ 
would want no custom-houses, or legal restric- 
tions of any kind upon trade; but that our in- 
tercourse with foreign countries should be as 
free and unrestricted as our interstate com- 
merce is to-day, that every individual should 
have the right to go and buy wherever he could 
buy the cheapest or sell wherever his products, 
wares, or merchandise would sell tor the high: 
est price. But itis a self-evident proposition 
that a revenue must be raised to support the 
Government, and this revenue can only be 
raised by taxation in some shape, and I am in 
favor of placing it upon such articles as can 
bear it best and with the least burden to the 
consumer, and that will at the same time yield 
ihe largest revenue to the Government. Now 
l find, by reference to tables, thata tax of four 
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cents per pound on coffee amounts. to about 
twenty-five cents per capita per annum; or say, 
to a family. of five persons, about $1 25 per 
year; and that nearly every cent of that tax, 
amounting to.about ten-million dollars-a year, 
goes into the Treasury for the support of the 
Government, and not for the benefit of any 
favored class in any part.of the country; while 
the present tax on salt, as I have before said, 
compels the consumer to. pay from nine to 
eleven million dollars in the way of taxes, only 
about one million.of which goes into the T'reas- 
ury, the balance being a tax inthe interest of 
protection alone, and while it has. to be paid 
by the people, goes not into the Treasury. but 
into the pockets of a few salt manufacturers of 
the country. I trust my amendment may be 
adopted, : 


Protection and Free Trade—Position of 
i Parties, 


SPEECH OF HON. D. J. MORRELL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ty vax Housu or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 13, 1870, 
On tho report of the committee of conferonce on tho 


bill (IL, R. No. 2045) to reduco internal taxes, and 
for other purposes, 


Mr. MORRELL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, from personal considerations I have 
refrained until now from participating in the 
discussion in behalf of the doctrine of protec- 
tion to American industry, which has been so 
bitterly assailed during the pendency of the tax 
and tariff bills of this session. So much has 
been said by hired correspondents and others 
coficerning my pecuniary interest in the result 
of the legislation referred to, that I have deemed 
it proper to allow the disenssion to proceed to 
the end without my participation. Now that 
it is virtually closed, I ask permission to put 
on record some thoughts that have occurred 
to me hearing on the general question at issue, 
together with a few statements that I consider 
necessary for me. to make as chairman of the 
Committee on Manufactures. 

Before doing this, however, I desire to enter 
my protest against the charge so frequently 
uttered against practical business men who 
occupy seats on this floor, that they are actu- 
ated by sellish motives in sustaining or oppos- 
ing measures with the effects of which on cerv- 
tain branches of industry they are entirely 
familiar. Shall the legislation of the country 
be given over to mero theorists? Shall a citi- 
zen bo adjudged unfit to become a member of 
this body because his training and experience 
fit him to vote understandingly on measures 
of practical import? Shall ignorance of the 
business wants of the country be held at a pre- 
mium in this Hall? I trust not, Mr. Spoaker, 
1 kold that the interests of the people are 
always safe when committed to the hands of 
practical business men here or elsewhere, and 
when such men are sent here as Representa- 
tives it is a slandet-and a meanness to impugn 
their motives. But in a larger sense the im- 
pugning of the motives of members of this 
body is to be condemned, Every member is, 
or ought to be, in some way personally inter- 
ested in the legislation in which he is called 
upon to participate, and in this fact rests one 


guarantee of the security of the people against | 


corruption aud tyranny. Let them send here 
only such Representatives as have no interest 
in the laws they are called upon to frame, and 
the doom of the Republic is sealed; 

COMMITTEE ON MASUPACTURNS, 

Mr. Speaker, it has been apparent to me and 
others that the Democratie party, invand out 
of this House, during the present tariff discus- 
sion hag been practically a unit against:a con. 
tinnance of the protective policy in any legis: 


lation we might perfect. Instances. of this 
hostility: will readily occur -to every reader of 
the congressionalreports and the newspapers 
of the day; but no single instance is more sig- 
nificant than the attitude assumed by the 
minority of the Committee on Manufactures. 
That committee is composed of seven Repub- 
licans and two Democrats. On the 19th day 
of May last the Republican members united 
in a review of certain statements of the late 
Special Commissioner of the Revenue which 
appeared in his last annual report, and on the 
same day the Democratic members asked and 
were granted permission to submit a report 
dissenting from the conclusions of their col- 
leagues. ‘The statements to which the Repub- 
lican majority took exception were advanced 
by the Commissioner in hostility to protective 
duties.on foreign imports. The correctness 
and propriety of these statements were de- 
fended aud extolled bythe Democratic minor- 
ity. I propose to examine their report, and 
in doing this I will also bring under notice the 
action of the late Commissioner himself. 

As a matter of courtesy I have referred to 
the dissenting report as the work of the minor- 
ity; but in strict justice the authorship. of the 
greater part of it must be credited to the official 
whom it defends. Of the fifty-seven pages 
composing it, the Commissioner, over his own 
signature, furnishes forty-eight. His state- 
ments are, however, as much a part of that 
report as if they had been written by the 
minority, for they are expressly sanctioned by 
them, and are in porfect harmony with their 
own arguments and deductions. Whatever 
merit or demerit attaches tothe minority report, 
in whole or in part, rightfully belongs, there- 
fore, to the Democratic party. 

And this leads me to notice, in passing, an 
allusion by the minority in the introduction of 
their report to the “aid which the Special 
Commissioner rendered to the Republican 
party during the late national election,” That 
aid could not have been very important, or it 
would not now receive Democratie commend- 
ation, nor could the Republicanism of the Com- 
missioner two years ago have been a matter of 
profound and conscientious conviction, or it 
would not have led him into the embraces of 
those who never voted a Republican ticket or 
supported a Republican measure. During the 
presidential campaign of 1868 the Commis- 
sioner gave to the publie certain statistical in- 
formation compiled by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which disproved the charge made by the 
party to which the minority belonged, that the 
revenues of the Government would not be sutt- 
cient to pay the national obligations. ‘This 
information would have been obtained and 
published if the Commissioner and his office 
had never had an existence, and yet it is only 
fair to presume that if he could then have fore: 
seen how great a change would be wrought in 
a brief time in-his own financial and economic 
views he would not have been as sanguine of 
results as he then expressed himself. He was 
enabled to say that the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment honestly collected would be more 
than equal to its expenditures, because a pro- 
tective tariff had made the country prosperous; 
but if his later theory of low duties, which 
would necessarily work a disturbance of home 
industry and a decrease in national revenue, 
had then been fully evolved, his imagination 
could not have pictured such superb results as 
have been accomplished. : 

SPIRIT OF THE MINORITY REPORT. 

What is this minority report ? Ishall attempt 
to show that in spirit and purpose it is prac- 
tically a free-trade manifesto; and that it is as 
full of errors. as the annual report-of ‘the late 
Commissioner, of which itis a defense. Before 
doing this, however, I call attention to the faet 
that. many-of the features of the majority report, 


‘especially its refutation of the late Commis- 


== 


sioner’s allegations concerning the effects of 
the duty on foreign coal, the minority do not 
attempt to answer. — The conclusions at which 
the majority-arrived receive. but little notice, 
and their leading averments are unassailed, 

Throughout the nine pages of the minority 
report not covered by the signature of the late 
Commissioner the purpose is everywhere trans- 
parent to ignore the benefits of a protective 
tariff and conceal the evils of a virtual free- 
trade tariff, Such phrases as the following 
are of frequent occurrence: ‘a policy called 
‘high protective’ is in fact a system of. inter- 
ference and privation;’’ ‘fa burdensome and 
unprecedented. system of taxation;”’ ‘a high 
protective tariff is not the true system of econ- 
omy for the whole country; ‘a tariff,-whether 
levied for one pretext or another, is in great 
part a tax;’’ ‘it is a fearful tax.” American 
manufacturers are referred to as being guilty 
of ‘rapacity;"’ their ‘‘concentrated capital”? 
is declared to be ‘the natural enemy of the 
mass of the people;’’ ‘a ‘high protective’ 
system of tariff gives capital a great advantage 
over labor,” &c. . The similarity of these sen- 
timents to expressions by the late Commis- 
sioner in his last annual report will at once be 
apparent. That gentleman andhisnewly found 
friends find congenial employment in scatter- 
ing apples of discord between the capitalist 
and the workingman of this country, whose 
interests are, and always must be, identical. 
They know that the American workingman is 
better paid than the workingman of any other 
part of the world, and yet have the effrontery 
to condemn the very instrumentalities which 
have rendered him prosperous and made him 
practically independent of all capitalists. They 
speak of a protective tariff asa grievous “tax,” 
conveniently forgetting that its imposition has 
invariably tended to increase the wages of 
home labor and enlarge the channels of homo 
industry. 

With an obtuseness of vision equal to the 
shortness of their memory, they see no “ ra- 
pacity’ in the foreign capitalist whose pro- 
verbial liberality to his workingmen and their 
wives and children gives few of them the com- 
forts of life and drives tens of thousands to 
the poor-house. ‘I'he ‘* concentrated capital” 
of which they complain they are careful not 
to state is most powerful in such countries as 
England, where free trade offers no other en- 
couragement to the mechanic of slender means 
than to toil until he can toil no longer in the 
service of hereditary monopolies; while in the 
country which is blessed with protection man- 
ufacturing monopolies are practically impos- 
sible, owing to the inducements extended to 
skilled workmen to become their own em- 
ployers. ‘ 

So, too, the late Commissioner and his Pem- 
ocratic defenders contemplate with sadness 
the tf tax” imposed upon ‘ every poor man’s 
carpet,” and yet advocate a policy that would 
reduce him to a level with the poor man who 
lives under a free-trade dispensation acrosa 
the Atlantic, and never presses his foot upon 
a carpet, taxed or untaxed. They weep briny 
tears over the tax’? imposed npon the twenty- 
five cents’ worth of salt which the poor man 
is supposed to consume-in a year, but look 
with gladsome eyes upon the tax imposed on 
his tea and coffee and sugar, that foreign 
goods, which compete with his own labor, may 
be imported without tax. They heap obloquy 
upon American manufactarers, but spare the 
grinding cotton and iron lords of Europe; 
endeavor to excite discontent in the breasts 
of well-paid American workingmen, but with- 
hold a dumb brate’s pity from the helpless 
slaves of that foreign free-tradeism to which 
all their theories inevitably lead... In a word, 
the spirit of the minority report is éne of open 
and undisguised hostility to ‘the struggling 
manufacturers’of this country, who receive no 
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encouragement in all its fifty-seven pages, 
while page after page is devoted to the incul- 
cation of the doctrine that we should send our 
money to Europe for articles we can produce 
with as little labor at home. 

FREE-TRADE TESTIMONY. 

That the policy advocated by the late Com- 
missioner, and defended by the Democratic 
minority of the Committee on Manufactures, 
is one of virtual free trade, and therefore 
acceptable to foreign importers, English man- 
ufacturers, and others interested in breaking 
down American competition, is shown by the 
tone of the free-trade press, both in this coun- 
try and in Europe, and by other unmistakable 
indications of free-trade approval. I make 
some references to substantiate this statement. 


On the afternoon of Thursday, February. 


24, 1870, a mass meeting of free-traders met in 
New York to deyise ways and means to further 
their interests 
protective tariff legislation. The New York 
World of the following day, in its notice of 
the meeting, characterized it as one of “ mer- 
chants, bankers, traders, and other persons 
interested in frec trade.” If manufacturers, 
mechanics, and Jaboring men had been prom- 
inent in its deliberations, the World would 
most probably have so stated. At this meet- 
ing free-trade speeches were made by Mahlon 
Sands, William Callen Bryant, Samuel J. Til- 
den, and others, and letters regretting their 
inability to attend the meeting were read from 
Hon. S. S. MARSHALL, Hon. S. 5. Cox, and 
Hon. James Brooxs, Democratic members of 
this House. ‘The leading speech of the occa- 
sion was delivered by Mahlon Sands, secre- 
tary of the American Free-Trade League, to 
whom, according to his own statement, had 
been committed * the duty of explaining what 
the Free- Trade League has done and what it 
proposes to do’? In his speech, which I find 
reported at length in the Free Trader for 
March, 1870, occurs the following paragraph : 

“The free-traders owe a great deal to the invalu- 
able statistics of Commissioner Wells. [cannot over- 
state our obligation; but Mr. Wells also owes the 
free-traders a great deal. To them he is indebted 


for hisconversion tothe truth. Inhisreport for 1868 
he charged us with endeavoring to degrade the 
American laborer, and with a selfish desire to pro- 
mote our own interestsregardless of those of others; 
in short, he said many hard things about us, for 
which we have long since forgiven him. In his re- 
port for 1869 Mr. Wells proves that the number of 
laborers employed in the great protected industries 
of woolens, cottons, and iron, is only two and a 
half per cent. of the whole number of the producers 
jn the country, and shows how ruinous the protec- 
tion afforded to this petty minority isto the prosperity 
of the nation. Mr. Wells has not yet avowed kim- 
self a free-trader, but the bitterness with which he 
is regarded by the protectionists shows into whose 
ranks he has delivered his fire. Mr. Wells has had 
a difficult place to fill. To have avowed more rad- 
ical opinions would have been to commit hari- 
kari. Mr. Wells started a sincere protectionist, 
and has becn converted by the teaching of facts and 
the argument of free-traders. Once he was a Saul; 
now heis their chicf apostle to the Gentiles.” 


Tn the same copy of the Free Trader from 
whieh I quote the foregoing exultant boast 
sears a list of free-trade pablications for 
at the office of that paper, which list in- 
hades the following announcement: 

“Wells's Reports. Report of the Special Commis- 
sioner of the Revenue on Taxation, Wages, High 
Prices, Monopolies, and Special Legislation for the 
year 1863. Report on the Industry, Trade, Com- 
merce, &c., of the United States for the year 1869; 
prefaced by a scheme, pre pared by the Free-Trade 
Teague, to show how a purely revenue tarifi could 
be made that would yield $127,500,000 gold. 10 cents 
each,” 

Looking farther into the pages of the Free 
Trader for March, which is the authorized 
organ of the ‘American Free-Trade League,” 
I find that seven anda half of its wide columns 
are filled with a letter from the then Special 
Commissioner in defense of his theories and 
statisties as presented in his annual report for 
1869, accompanied by an editorial indorse- 
ment which declares that his defense is “ahso- 
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lutely conclusive.’’? In this and other numbers 
of the Free Trader Mr. Wells is uniformly 
referred to in terms of the highest praise, and 
is constantly paraded before the readers of 
that paper as an opponent of protection to 
American: industry... In its: issue for June it 
clamors for his: continuance in the office of 
Special Commissioner of the Revenue in this 
style: 

“Tf Commissioner Wells is not retained in office 
the responsibility of his dismissal will rest with the 
President. A canvass of Congressshowsthata large 
majority in both Houses favor the continuance of the 
office of Special Commissioner of the Revenue, which 
expires by limitation in July. But no effort will be 
made to have it continued by the revenue reformers, 
uniess the President will agree to reappoint Mr. 
Wells. General Grantisa protectionist, and wehave 
little hope that he will act so as to please the party 
of reform.” 

The “revenue reformers” here referred to 
are the free-traders, and they evidently ‘' knew 
their man,” as the phrase is, or their organ 
would not have been so pronounced in favor 
of his continuance in the office he has made to 
serve them so well. 

That I may do no injustice to the minority 
of the Committee on Manufactures, I will state 
that in the same number of the Free Trader 
from which I have last quoted appear copious 
extracts from the nine pages of their report 
to which the late Commissioner did not attach 
his signature, introduced by a commendatory 
editorial paragraph, which concludes with the 
remark that the ‘few words from the minor- 
ity are an honortotheirwriters.”’ This is praise 
from a high source, and itis still further empha- 
sized by a complimentary reference in another 
part of the same paper tothe manner in which 
the late Commissioner came to supply to the 
minority the forty-eight pages of their report. 

In quoting from the Free Trader I have 
quoted from the highest free-trade authority in 
this country, but 1 add the declaration that 
after careful inquiry I have not found a single 
other American periodical published in the 
interest of free trade and kindred heresies that 
has not in season and out of season copied 
freely from the last annual report of the late 
Commissioner and indorsed his theories. And 
on the floor of this House, daring the long tariff 
discussion of the present session, his well- 
thumbed report furnished every member who 
advocated low duties or absolute free trade 
with arguments and figures against protection. 
The gentleman who represents the sixth dis- 
trict of New York, [ Mr. Cox, ]in his elaborate 
speech against the tariff proposed by the Ways 
and Means Committee, avowed himself a free 
trader of the straitest sect, and then pro- 
ceeded to fortify his positions by liberal ex- 
tracts from the late Commissioner’s report. 

I now turn tothe evidences of approval of the 
late Commissioner’s revenue theories which 
come to us from free-trade HEngland—that 
England which is ever quick to recognize every 
variation of public sentiment in this country, 
and every error in our legislation which favors 
her special interests. And [cannot point to 
any more significant proof of the delight with 
which our great manufacturing rival has re- 
ceived the late Commissioner’s recent utter- 
ances than that which is found in the fact that 
his last report has been reprinted for general 
circulation by the Frec-Trade Cobden Club of 
London. It was not enough that Mngland 
should commend the report; not enough that 
she should print extracts from it in her news- 
papers, to encourage her manufacturers in the 
belief that by the adoption of the late Commis- 
sioner’s theories they would speedily reap a 
harvest of golden profits from the decay of 
American manufactures; she gave the report 
the strongest possible indorsement, and best 
expressed her gratitude to its author, by 
reprinting it “for universal circulation.’’ 

But I do not propose to stop with this par- 


ticular reference to the favor with which the 


‘late Commissioner's theories and -statements 


have been received'in England. The specific 
benefits which she has already derived from 
the labors of this gentleman are known and 
boasted of in English newspapers of respecta- 
bility and influence. I quote a few extracts 
from them to show what some of these benefits 
are, premising them with the remark thatthe 
late Commissioner in his last report recom- 
mended large reductions in the duty on foreign 
iron and steel. In one of its issues for May 
last the London Mining Journal contained a 
long article reviewing the action of this House 
relative to the tariff on thesearticles.. It said: 


“We have good news from the United States. The 
House of Representatives, in their discussion of the 
new tariff bill, have got beyond the debate on the 
general principles and are now contesting the meas- 
ure in its details. It has reached the item of iron 
and has disposed of the duty upon pigs in a fashion 
most satisfactory to the British iron-master.”’ * # 
ed = a ** What was done in the Washington 
House of Representatives on Tuesday night is hardly 
less satisfactory than that we have recorded inrespect 
of the discussion there on the night before. Again 
our Pennsylvania friends were beaten, though they 
fought hard to make tho best of the opposition with 
which they were met.” i EA $ ® 

"The result of the two nights’ debates is in every 
respect cheering. The protectionists have a majority 
inthe louse, and upon the cotton duties, for instance, 
the free-traders were altogether unsuccessful in their 
efforts to reduce the tariff, the protectionists rallying 
to the support of individual interests. Here, how- 
ever, when those duties are discussed upon which 
the protectionists were supposcd. to be the strongest 
they are beaten; and while the first manufact g 
industry of Great Britain gets no relief the third is 
thus far conspicuously successful. . ‘Lhe result of tho 
divisions on Tucsday night was not only to reduce 
cast scrap three dollars, but wrought serap two dol- 
lars a ton as compared with the present duty?  * 
x # È “The rapidity of the progress of frec- 
trade views in the States is something extraordinary. 
Tf the rest of the proposed alterations are disposed 
of after the fashion which has marked the debates 
upon pig iron and serap iron, the turn of the cotton 
lords of Lancashire will quickly como. Iron-masters 
must not, however, be too sanguine, encouraging as 
are- their prospects as an industry. he duties on 
finished iron and steel have yet to be debated.’ bd 
*  & i O Phe discussion upon the clauses of 
the bill yet to be introduced may well be looked for- 
ward to certainly with composure, if not, indeed, 
with great satisfaetion, by the iron-masters of Croat 
Britain. If all should go as well as the debates of 
Monday and Tuesday, the result will be most bene- 
ficial Lo that interest.” 

Ryland’s Tron Trade Circular is another 
champion of English free-trade sentiment, aud 
the special organ of English iron-masters, and 
from it I quote the following significant para- 
graphs: 

“Notwithstanding the splendid mineral resourees 
of the United States, the manufacture of iron is yet 
in its infancy, owing to the scarcity and desrness of 
labor. If the agitation now in existence iss - 
ful a reduction of the tariff will have the effect of 
largely increasing the import of British iron inte 
America. And from the strong recowmendations of 
Mr. Cofamissioner Wells there seems good grounds 
for anticipating, at all events, a reduction if not an 
entire abolition of the importi duties on iron and 
steel. ‘The labors ofa year have been compiled aud 
presented to Congress by Commissioner Wells, but 
it is almost too muchto expect Congress to beguided 
by the report, Ltis his fourth annual statement, but 
neither of the three predecessors bave been heeded. 
His leaning is too obviously toward free trade to suit 
the protectionists controlling the present se nyet 
his report has been read with as inuch interest and 
has created as profound a sensation as any document 
published this year? /unucry 8, 187 

“The iron trade of Great Britain will be glad to 
know that the people of the United States are hav- 
ing their serious attention drawn to the heavy pro- 
tective duties which their Government imposes upon 
them. For every ton of pig irou which goes from 
this country to the United States an import duty of 
nine dollars is paid. Mr. Commissioner Wells pro- 
poses to lower the duty to three dollars, but the froc- 
traders say abolish it altogether. Lf the American 
jron-masters cannot make iron without this heavy» 
duty, surely the whole people of the United Stat 
should not be taxed for the exclusive benefit of a 
few. The American capital must be satisfied 
with the ordinary profit of a competitive trade, Jf 
this is not sufficient for them they must give up the busi- 
ness. ?— January 15, 1870. x 

“The iron trade of this conntry occupies a prom- 
inent position in the discussion now taking place in 
the council chambers of Washington aud P 


p 


With regard to the United States, we have the 
i 


utmost faith in the good sense of the Americ 
people on the question of the heavy import duties 
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‘Jevied on English iron. It is so well known that the 
‘pig-iron makers of America are now. getting such 


very large profits in consequence of these protective 
duties that some effort will and must bó made to get 


-a reduction or'even an entire abolition, Jn theabi- 


dy of Mr: Wells to: conduct: this great question we have 
the. utmost conjidence. and his hands will be materially 
strengthened by some of the bestinformed commer- 
cial: men in the States.” —January 22, 1870. 

Such is the high estimation in which the 
late “Commissioner’s “course is held by free 
traders at home and abroad, and I can safely 
submit the evidences of their approval to this 
House and to the country without further 
comment in this connection. 

ERRORS OF THE MINORITY. 

Tn ita issue for June last the Free Trader 
prefaced its extracts from the minority report 
of the Committee on Manufactures by remark- 
ing that. the report consisted: ‘mainly of a 
communication from Mr. Wells himself, pre- 
ceded by a few words from the minority.” In 
these “few words’ occur several erroneous 
references to matters of fact, which, that no 
disrespect may be shown to the minority, I 

roceed to correct, They print the following 

etter: 
Dernoir, MICHIGAN, March 18, 1870. 


Sir: In answer to your question I would say that 
an iron bridge costs from sixty to one hundred per 
cent. more than a wooden one.. If the price of pig 
iron bore a fair proportion to its reasonable first 
cost, such bridges could be weil afforded at an in- 
erase over wood of say twenty per cent.; in which 
case iron would‘be universally adopted, and so whero 
one ton is now used, w hundred would be used then, 
We would then be employing at least ton times na 
many meon as now, and instead of there boing one 
such ‘establishment in this State, there would be a 


dogon.: . 

Vory respectfully, WILLARD POPE. 
Re HAWLEY, osq, 

That ts to say, if Americaniron-workers were 
content to labor for the same wages as British 
iron workers receive, or if the products of Brit- 
ish cheap labor and cheap capital could be 
introduced into this country free of duty, as 
Mr. Pope and other free-traders desire, then 
the cost of iron bridges might be made to ap- 
va eee the present cost of wooden ones. 

ut itis a-pertinent inquiry, which Mr. Pope 
and the minority do. not deem necessary for 
them to consider, to what extent the ability of 
our people to build iron or any other kind of 
bridges. would be enhanced. by the reduction 
of wages.and the abrogation of the. daty they 
advocate. I believe the fact is not. anywhere 
controverted that the American people have 
built more bridges. of all kinds, more houses, 
workshops, railroads, &c., during periods when 
their. industries were protected than during 
periods of British domination. 

The minority, in referring to the tariff on 
wool, meet. the issue as squarely as they could 
be expected to do by presenting a plea in be- 
half of the tailors, which would doubtless be 
very convincing if the tailors had complained 


that the wool tariff had injured their busi- 


ness, Butas they have not done this, and as 
the tailors of free trade England do complain 
of low: wages and other hardships resulting 
from: free-trade influences, it seems to me that 
the minority are themselves to be pitied for 
having shed their tears over the wrong corpse. 
, The shipping interest next receives the atten- 
tion of the minority. . They allege that many 
American ship-yards are now idle whieh would 
be filled with busy workmen but for protection 
to other industries. Inasmuch as a special 
committee of seven members of this House has 
been engaged for nearly’a year in an exhaust- 
ive inquiry into all the causes of the decline 
in American commerce. and American ship- 
building, the wisdom: of ‘the minority in solv- 
ing this important problem in a few sentences 
is most marvelous, : 
, After this solution I suppose the country need 
no longer trouble itself about the effects pro- 
dosed on our commerce by British cruisers like 
the Alabama, or inquire further into thé influ: 


ence of Government subsidies in ‘the encour- 
agement of the French and English mercantile 
marine. That knotty problem about which so 
much has been said and written: is settled! 
The remedy for the decline in American ship- 
ping proposed by the minority is as novel as 
the cause they have discovered for that decline. 
They propose that we should reanimate our 
deserted ship-yards by buying ourshipsabroad! 
And there I leave them. 
THE LATE COMMISSIONER’S DEFENSE. 

I proceed now to examine the letter which 
the Commissioner furnished for the minority 
report. It begins with the admission that, 
owing to the ‘‘absence of proper data,” his 
reports have not been “free from mistakes or 
errors.” Immediately following this admission 
he proceeds to combat, through nine pages of 
his letter, the testimony of leading manufac- 
turers of respectability relative to the cost of 
producing a ton of pig iron, which testimony 
was submitted to the country in the report of 
the majority of the committee. He admits that 
his reports have not been ‘free from mistakes 
or errors,” which is.exactly the charge pre- 
ferred against him by the majority; and yet, 
when these ‘‘ mistakes or errors” in regard to 
iron are pointed out, and the truth is made to 
appear from ‘‘data’’ than which none can be 
more *'‘ proper,” he goes vigorously to work to 
reject this “data,” the absence of which he 
had previously lamented, and to defend these 
same ‘‘ mistakes or errors.’’ What is the infer- 
ence? Hither that “proper data’? concerning 
iron were not seriously desired by him, or else 
that, having found it, he perversely chooses, 
like the unrepentant sinner, to follow the ways 
of darkness rather than light—to prefer ‘data’? 
which sustain his false theories rather than that 
which shall serve the cause of truth. 

A feature of the late Commissioner’s defense 
which runs through his whole letter is his per- 
chané for bringing upon the witness-stand wit- 
nesses whose testimouy has already been heard 
and discredited. Thus he brings forward Mr. 
George T. Lewis. and Mr. S. Waterhouse to 
testify that they correctly stated the cost of 
iron in their testimony given in the Cominis- 
sioner’slastannual report, although Mr. Charles 
McNair, Jules Valle, Woods, Yeatman & Co., 
Hillman, Brother & Sons, and others, in the 
report of the majority of the Committee on 
Manufactures, showed conclusively that these 
gentlemen were in error. The figures furnished 
by Mr. McNair to Mr. Waterhouse in Febru- 
ary, 1869, are again quoted, although Mr, Me- 
Nair published a card in December of the same 
year, which the majority incorporated in their 
report, explaining why those figures were not 
correct. So also Mr. Sackett is made to appear 
again as an estimator, although the Commis- 
sioner was entirely familiar with the fact that 
a distinguished Senator{ Mr. Scorr] hadshown, 
in a speech in the Senate on the 10th day of 
February last, that Mr. Sackett’s estimates had 
once led acompany of capitalists into making 
an investment in the mauufacture of iron in 
Pennsylvania, from which. they were glad to 
extricate themselves, after a trial of Mr. Sack- 
ett’s management, with a loss of fifty cents on 
every dollar. Estimates by Mr. George T. 
Lewis, Mr. S. Waterhouse, Mr. Charles B. 
Sackett, and others, form indeed a large part 
of the Commissioner’s defense, as they did of 
hislast annualreport; butthe practical results, 
if any, obtained by these estimators are not 
given, The majority of the committee, on the 
other hand, in their report have cited only the 
testimony of practical manufacturers of long 
experience and the results of actual operations 
conducted with skill and economy. 

The Commissioner also `oceupies five finely- 
printed pages with a statement over the signa- 
tures of Edward Harris and others, woolen 
manufacturers, whose particular interests are 


best served by free trade in low-priced foreign 
wools, although this statement was republished 
at length, and its fallacies refuted by the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers in 
their ‘bulletin? for April last, which refuta- 
tion the Commissioner entirely ignores, as he 
does also the further fact that Mr. Harris and 
his colleagues nowhere demand a repeal of the 
duty on those foreign fine cloths which compete 
with their own manufactures. Mr. Harris sup- 
plies still another page of the late Commis- 
sioner’s defense in a letter which he addressed 
to that official under date of March 21, 1870, 
but the Commissioner knew and failed to state 
the fact that the motives which actuated the 
assault upon a protective tariff contained in 
that letter were divulged by Mr. Harris him- 
self at a free-trade meeting held at Providence, 
Rhode Island, on the 14th of April, 1870, which 
I find reported in the Free Trader for June 
last in the following jubilant vW&rds : 

“In Providence, Rhode Island, a strong meeting 
was hold on the 14th April. Professor Porry spoke, 
and says, ‘The thinking men of the city were there, 
and listened to me with critical attention for one 
hour and a quarter. Several leading gentlomen then 
indorsed the movement.’ Mr. Edward: Harris, the 
well-known woolen manufacturer, said ‘it was a 
great day for Providence,’ and declared it was no uso 
being a half and half tree-trader when the thing 
itself was wholly right. Thore wore no ‘half-way 
houses on that road.’ ‘The citizens paid for the hall, 
and Mr. Harris gencrously insisted on paying the 
hotel bill of the speakers.” 

ERRORS OF THE COMMISSIONER. 

The elaborate nature of the defense ofthe Com- 
missioner from the charges preferred against 
him in the majority report is significant of the 
weakness of his position. Jiven more signifi- 
cant of this weakness is the manner of that 
defense. It is not necessary that I should 
expose all the shifting expedients he has re- 
sorted to to sustain his annual report, but I 
will as briefly as possible advert to some of 
them, and from these the character of the 
others can easily be inferred. 

COST OF PIG IRON, 

In his treatment of the iron question he 
quotes Mr. Abram S$. Hewitt to prove the 
truth of the assertion in the annual report that 
the ‘‘average expenditure requisite to produce 
a ton of pig iron in the United States at the pres- 
ent time, including a liberal interest upon the 
capital invested and a fair allowance for re- 
pairs and incidentals, may be fuirly estimated 
at from twenty-four to twenty six dollars, cur- 
rency.” The particular statement of Mr. Hew- 
itt which he professes to quote he says may be 
found in that gentleman’s official report as 
commissioner to the Paris universal exhibi- 
tion. Ihave referred to this report, as printed 
at the Government Printing Office, and find a 
wide variation between what Mr. Hewitt said 
and what the late Commissioner reports him 
to have said. And that the discrepancy may 
be the more readily seen, I place the two read- 
ings in parallel columns: 

What Mr. Wells seys Mro What Mr. Hewitt did say, 
Arewitt said. (See his report, page 37.) 

“In the United States "In the United States 
the cheapest region for the cheapest region for 
the manufacture of pig the manufacture of pig 
iron, extensively devel- iron, as yet extensively 
oped, isin the Lehigh val- developed, is on the Le- 
ley,in the State of Penn- high river, in the State 
sylvania, where pig iron of Pennsylvania, where, 
is produced at an avorago` takingcoal and ore atiheir 
cost of twenty-four dol- actual cost of mining, pig 
lars per ton.” iron is produced at an 

average cost of twenty- 
four dollars per ton.” 

Note the important omission in the Commis- 
sioner’s quotation—*' taking coal and ore at 
their actual cost of mining.” Mr. Hewitt 
especially leaves the inference that he does not 
include in his estimate either the interest on 
the capital invested in the purchase of ore and 
coal lands, in improvements and buildings 
erected, or the royalty on the ore and coal used 
in the manufacture of the iron. There is no.evi- 
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dence either that he meant to inclide ‘a fair 
allowance for repairs and incidentals.” Yet 
all these things are elements in the cost of pro- 
ducing iron. The Commissioner suppresses a 
portion—an important portion—of Mr. Hewitt’s 
statement, 

Mr. Hewitt, whom the Commissioner mis- 
quotes, testifies that the Lehigh valley is the 
cheapest region for the manufacture of pig iron 
in the United States; and if it there costs twenty- 
four dollars a ton, not including royalty or in- 
terest on capital invested, and if Mr. Hewitt is 
t‘ one of the best-recognized authorities on the 
subject of the iron manufacture of the United 
States,’’ as the Commissioner says he is, what 
becomes of the testimony of Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
Sackett, Mr. Tuthill, and others who have an 
abundance of ‘‘old memorandum books,” but 
no status as iron manufacturers, that iron can 
be made for much less than twenty-four dollars? 
I leave the Commissioner to reconcile the con- 
flicting testimony of his own witnesses as best 
he can. 

FREIGHTS ON PIG IRON, 

In his annual report the Commissioner made 
the statement with regard to freights on pig 
iron, that ‘‘if the duty on pig iron were entirely 
removed the American producer in the inte- 
rior would still enjoy a protection in the cost 
of transportation to the extent of at least $1 50 
per ton for every one hundred miles that inter- 
vene between the place of production and a 
port of entry which circumstance renders the 
transport of a single pound of foreign pig iron 
to any considerable distance into the interior 
a matter of ordinary commercial tmpossibil- 
ity.” The inaccuracy of both branches of this 
statement was shown in the majority report, 
and now the Commissioner, in his letter to the 
minority, unwittingly reaches the same conclu- 
sion. ‘Che point made in the majority report 
against the Commissioner was, that through 
freights on foreign importations are always 
much less than local freights on like home pro- 


ductions, the American manufactuyer in the 


interior being thus discriminated against in- 
stead of protected, as the Commissioner had 
alleged. In his letter to the minority the Com- 
missioner does not deny the truth of this state- 
ment, but claims that— 

“Tt costs what he represents to mevo pis iron from 
the Pennsylvania iron districts to Philadelphia or 
New York; from New York into the interior of that 
State, or_to Boston; from Boston into the interior 
of New England; or from Chicago or St. Louis into 
the interior of Lowa, Missouri, Illinois, or Indiana.” 

Which is a begging of the whole question. 
Foreign pig iron is delivered at Philadelphia 
and New York without the payment of inland 
freights, while the Commissioner says thatcom- 
peting Pennsylvania iron must pay $1 50 a ton 
freight forevery hundred miles it istransported 
before reaching the same markets. New York 
and New England do not manufacture iron to 
any extent, and receive most of their supplies 
either from Europe or distant parts of the 
Union. Admitting that the freight on foreign 
and domestic iron to the ‘‘ interior” of New 
York or New England would be the same, what 
becomes of the “ protection’? of $1 50 a ton 
for every hundred miles the domestic article 
is transported? There are few furnaces in 
the ‘‘interior of Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, or 
Indiana,” and if foreign iron can be delivered 
at St. Louis and Chicago cheaper than it can 
be transported tothose markets from the Cum- 
berland river and northern Alabama, as the 
majority proved, would not the same freight 
charges from those points to points in the in- 
terior apply to domestic as well as foreigniron? 
And if sọ, what again becomes of the ‘ pro- 
tection’? of $1 50 a ton on American iron? 
The other branch of his proposition, namely, 
that ‘the transport of a single pound of for- 
eign pig iron to any considerable distance into 
the interior is a matter of ordinary commercial 


impossibility,” the Commissioner himself re- 
futes by quoting the cost of Scotch pig-iron in 
the Chicago market, almost a thousand miles 
from tide-water. ` ` f 

ELASTIC WEBBING. | 

In his annual report the Commissioner eom- 
plained of the tariff on elastic webbing used in 
the manufacture of women’s, misses’, and chil- 
dren’s shoes, which tariff he alleged to be 
equivalent to a ‘‘tax’’ of five cents on each 
pair of shoes into the manufacture of which 
webbing enters as a constituent. Upon the 
plea that undervaluations of imported webbing 
are ‘* most extensive and difficult of detection,” 
the Commissioner recommended a change from 
ad valorem to specific duties. The majority 
of the Committee on Manufactures, on ap- 
plying the Commissioner’s proposed change 
of duties to an invoice of webbing imported 
by Messrs. Faxon, Elms & Co., of Boston, and 
used in the manufacture of women’s, misses’, 
and children’s shoes, found that it would oper- 
ate to ducrease the ‘‘tax’’? an average of one 
hundred and eighty per cent., and the question 
was asked, what now becomes of the Commis- 
sioner’s plea for lower duties, and especially 
for a lightening of the ‘unnecessary burden” 
on shoes? In his letter to the minority the 
Commissioner replies by citing an invoice of 
webbing imported by Messrs. Laing & Magin- 
nis, of Philadelphia, which he gives in justifi- 
cation of the accuracy of his previous recom- 
mendations. 

T have applied to Messrs. Laing and Magin- 
nis for specimens of the webbing comprised in 
that invoice, and upon comparing it with speci- 
mens of that imported by Messrs, Faxon, 
Elms & Co., I find it to be an entirely differ- 
ent article. I am also informed by experts 
that the quality imported by Messrs. Laing & 
Maginnis in the invoice referred to is used 
entirely in the manufacture of men’s shoes of 
high cost, whereas the Commissioner's plea 
for a reduction of the ‘‘tax” on webbing was 
made expressly in behalf of women’s, misses’, 
and children’s shoes. The Commissioner does 
not explain that he abandoned the webbing 
which had first aroused his sympathies for that 
which has not been at alla subject of contro- 
versy, but aims to ercatesthe impression that 
he has treated of the same kind of webbing 
throughout. 

Upon this question of elastic webhing, con- 
cerning which the Commissioner first assumed 
a position widely differing from his theories, 
and afterward undertook to sustain it by quot- 
ing the wrong invoice, I have received a com- 
munication from merchants of Boston who 
import from one half to two thirds of all the 
elastic webbing imported into this country. It 
requires no comment: 

Boston, June 22, 1870. 


DEAR Sm: We, the undersigned, after looking over j 


the majority and minority reports of the Committee 
on Manufactures, must say the form of bill Commis- 
sioner Wells has recommended wasso absurd, in view 


of the general tenor of his report, that we thought he i 


must have been misled in regard to the facts. 

The form of law proposed by him would more than 
doubic the present duties on elastic webs, making 
them pay more than one hundred per cent. duty, 
and we fecl that the reason assigned for tho neces- 
sity of a change was not a valid one; forit is not a 
fact that undefvaluations are liable to occur and 
are difficult of detection, for a correct valuation is 
as easily obtained upon these goods as upon any 
article of merchandise. g 

We inelose you copies of invoices of clastic webs 
imported by the leading houses in the trade here, 
and certified to by them as being the article mostly 
used and importedin this market; and as about four 
fifths of the elastic webs used in the country are 
imported by the ` Boston shoe finders,” we presume 
these invoices will be admitted as a fair average 
value of the great bulk of clastic webs used in this 
country. cts 

The invoice of Laing & Maginnis, taken by Com- 
missioner Wells as an exainple to show the effect of 
his proposition, is of a quality of goods not, imported 
into this market at all, and in very limited quantities 
into any market, beingadapted, from itseatreme high 
cost, only for the very finest retail goods; and we will 
venture the opinion that the quantity used would be 


i less than one per cent. of the quantity wo have sent 
| you invoices of. . 
j „You can see yourself, from the small number of 
pieces of a kind in the invoice, that it isa retail lot 
imported for some special purpose. 
In regard to the statement of Commissioner Wells, 
that experts cannot tell the value of webs within six 
to eight cents, and that the discount is problemat- 
ical, we would say that there is nothing problemat- 
ical in it tous who import the goods, as itis an actual 
discount from the invoice price, and all manufac- 
turers abroad make their prices subject to a discount 
of twenty to twenty-two and one half per cent., and 
in calculating the cost of the goods this discount is 
taken into account, just as much as any other item in 
the invoice, and we can figure the cost and value of 
these goods as easily and accurately as any goods 
that are imported. 2 
We think the suggestions for a change in the duty 
on elastic webs wero mado in the interests of certain 
manufacturers of webs in this country who make an 
inferior article, and who persistently urge in somo 
form an increase in the duties on foreign webs cvery 
time the tariff bill is up before Congress. 
Our shoe manufacturers profer the foreign webs 
because they are superior to those made here, and 
are opposed to any special legislation that would 
force them to use an inferior article. 
The duties on all the materials entering into ladies’ 
boots and shoes aro excessively high, and we think 
we can reasonably ask that Congress will not in- 
crease the taxes on this branch of industry, which 
aro already hard to bear, 
SWEETSER, SKILTON & DOLE, 
NICHOLS & FARNSWORTH, 
HENRY L. DAGGETT & CO., 

ALEX. SERONG & CÒ., 

| HOW BROTHERS & CQ,. 

| PELTEN, SNELL & CO., 

| SEARS & WARNER, 

: E.X. BUTLER, 

' W., S. BOYCE & SONS, 

| _ _ FAXON, ELMS & Co. 

i Hon. D. J. MORRELL, Chairman Committee on Man- 

ufactures, Washington, D.C. 

WOOLEN MANUFACTURES, 

In his annual report, referring to woolen 
fabrics, the Commissioner was loud in his 
lamentation that the ‘workingmen and the 
workingwomen”’ of this country could not be 
‘permitted to purchase clothing as cheap in the 
United States as in Great Britain,” He did 
not add, as he might have added, that they 
could easily do this if they were content to 
work for the same wages that are paid in Great 
| Britain. But the majority report proved that 
| our working men and women, while receiving 
much higher wages than they did in 1860, are 
now buying their woolen clothing, blankets, 
&e., cheaper than in that year, and the Com- 
missioner, in his letter to the minority, con- 
firms this conclusion by omitting to suppress 
the following sentence ina citation from a jour 
/ nal which he says is “regarded as most relia- 
i ble authority: ” “At no time in the history of 
our country have woolen goods ever been sold 
atas low figures.’’ Lhischeapening of woolen 
fabrics he aseribes to the depression of the 
wool and woolen industries of the conntry, 
which he would reinvigorate by a ‘reasonable 
! tariff? that would allow the ‘cost ef good 
clothing’? to be still further reduced “ trom 
thirty to fifty per cent.” The logie of the Com- 
missioner’s reasoning is just here not any too 
clear. . 

if the Commissioner will take the trouble to 
consult his own annual report for 1859, page 
93, he will find that the causes of the presens 
depression in the wool and the woolen indus- 
iries of the United States are there correctly 
alluded to. He says: 

“The breaking ont of the war in 1861, and the eur- 
tailment of the usualsupply of cotton, created both 
in the United States and in Europe a grea 
creased demand for wool and for woolen fabrics, an 
prices, as was to have been expected, advanced in 
proportion.” 

With the close of the war, and the resnmp- 
tion of cotton cultivation in the South, the 
demand for woolen goods diminished, and a 
decline in the prices of woolen fabrics and the 
closing of some woolen mills was inevitable. 
He has charged to the wool tariff what should 
have been attributed to other causes. 

SHEEP. , 

The Commissioner says, by referring to his 

annual report, that “it does net appear that 
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he has stated, as alleged, thatthe sheep of the 
country had decreased by reason of the pas- 


sage of the wool tariff of 1866, but only that a: 


‘decrease of sheep-hiad been experienced since 
that time.’ .A reference to this report shows 
that the Commissioner there proclaims the per- 
féction of an understanding between certain 
wool-growers and woolen. manufacturers, by 
which the wool tariff was enacted, the features 
of which areexplained'at length. ‘The Commis- 
sioner then adds: ‘¢ Nearly two years have now 
elapsed since these. measures were consum- 
mated, giving ample time for experience to test 
the principle. And what, to-day, is that experi- 
ence?’ .Within-a dozen lines after asking this 
question he assigns as part of that experience 
“a decrease in: the number of sheep in the 
United: States.” (Seepage 95.) Relative to the 
extent of this decrease up to 1869 I refer the 
Commissioner, as did the majority in their 
report, to detailed statistics on page 93 of the 
annual, report. of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for 1867, and page 46 of the annual 
report of the same official tor 1868, from which 
he will learn that, including “losses from 
disease, dogs, wolves, &c., the total. decrease 
in 1868 was, as stated by the majority, one 
million two hundred and sixty-seven thou- 
sand six huudred and thirty-three. If these 
itemized statistics do not suit the theories of 
the Commissioner of the Revenue, he must seck 
relief at tho Department of Agriculture. 
f STERE. 

As already explained in the majority roport, 
the Commissioner’s views concerning duties on 
foreign steel, and the need of proteetion by the 
domestic manufacturer, underwent a radical 
change from 1867 to 1869. In his annual report 
forthe former year herecommended an increase 
in the duties on steel, adding that “if any less 
are granted the development of amost import- 
ant and desirable branch of domestic industry 
will be arrested, if not entirely prostrated.”” He 
also said that “the price of foreign steel has 
been very considerably reduced through the 
effect of the American competition, and that 
the whole country in this way has gained more 
than suficient to counterbalance the tax levied 
as a protection for the American steel manu- 
facture, which has grown up under its influ: 
ence,” , In his report'for 1869 he experiences 
n new revelation, and asserts his belief “ that 
the interests of the conntry and of the revenue 
alike demand that the existing duties should 
he reduced, on the ground that they are at 
present excessive and more than are required 
to sustain the domestic manufactures in # con- 
dition of firm prosperity.” 

Accompanying this expression of opinion, 
he submitted the schedule of a tariff on steel, 
which schedule the majority in their report 
showed to be of Muglish origin. 1n his letter 
to the minority, the Commissioner, pressed to 
the wall, explains that this schedule was pre- 
pared, ‘‘at the request of the Special Commis- 
sioner," by Mr, George J, Abbott, United States 
consul at Sheflield, and was partly the result 
of “consultation with experts.’ What ex- 
perts? There are no experts in Sheflield ex- 
cept the steel makers, aud by his own confes- 
siou these are the. people whom he selects to 
prepare a schedule of duties to be levied upon 
their own commodity when brought into Amer- 
ican ports, to compete with the products of our 
infant steel manafactures. If itis fitand proper 
that a consul of the United States, at the re- 
quest” of a Special Commissioner of the Rev- 
enue, should solicit. the aid of English steel- 

nakers to cnable him-to frame the schedule 

of a tariff on English steel, would it not be 

equally proper to have the whole of our tariff 

on imported goods prepared by our consuls 

abroad, with the help of foreign manufacturers? 
SALT Š 

; The Commissioner devotes over four printed 


F 


pages of his letter to a defense of his previous 
statements concerning salt and salt-makers. 
In-his annual report (page 42) he said thatthe 
farmer finds that he can purchase salt ‘in 
Liverpool or Cadiz, and lay it down in the 
United States, at from fifteen to. twenty cents 
per bushel; but the Government, through its 
currency and its tariff, has imposed such atax 
upon it as to make it better for him to pay 
from forty to forty-five cents per bushel for 
American salt.” Waiving the argument that 
the Government.is not responsible for its car- 
rency, and that the tariff on salt is necessary 
for revenue if not for protection, the major- 
ity denied that the Commissioner correctly 
quoted the prices of salt, both foreign and 
domestic, and asserted that, ‘‘measured by a 
gold standard, salt is cheaper to-day than it 
was in 1860.” The authority of the com- 
mittee for this statement was my honorable 
friend from the great salt district of New York, 
[Mr. McCarruy,] who, in a speech delivered 
in this House March 11, 1870, said: 

“Salt, the domestic production of which has in- 
creased from twelve to twenty million bushels, and 
the foreign diminished only about one and a half 
millions under tho present tariff, hag fallen in price 
by reason of domestic competition to a lower point 
than it was in 1860 in most ofthe leading markets of 
tho country. In New York in 1860forcign salt sold 
at twenty-three cents per bushel in gold; to-day 
domostic salt is twenty-three cents in currency. In 
Boston in 1860 forvign salt sold at twenty-five cents 
in gold; to-day domestic salt in Boston is twenty- 
eight cents in currency. In Cleveland domestic salt 
in 1860 sold at thirty-two cents in gold; to-day 
domestic salt in Cleveland sells for thirty-four eonts 
in currency. In Toledo in 1860 domestic salt sold for 
thirty-three cents in gold; to-day domestic salt sells 
there for thirty-three vents in currency. In Detroit 
in 1860 salt was thirty-three and a half cents in gold; 
to-day thirty-four cents currency. Chicago, 1860, 
thirty-two and a half conts in gold; to-day thirty- 
four cents currency. Thus the fact is demonstrated 
that domestic production has overcomo the advance 
by tho tarif, and made salt cheaper generally 
throughout the country; in the West especially, 
cheaper than cither foreign or domestie salt from 
1856 to 1860.” 

The Commissioner now. defends the quota- 
tions in his annual report, and quotes among 
others the authority of Messrs. Woodruff and 
Robinson, whom he declares to be ‘well known 
as among the largest and most respectable of 
the dealers in salt in the city of New York.” 
He says a transcript from the books of these 
gentlemen, ‘for the year 1869, shows the average 
price of a measured bushel of domestic salt of 
sixty-cight pounds, as compared with the price 
of Liverpool ground salt, to have been not less 
than thirty-seven and a half cents.” La his an- 
nual report American salt cost “ from forty to 
forty-five cents; now it costs ‘thirty-seven 
andahalfcents.’? Until the Commissioner rec- 
conciles hisown quotations it will not beneces- 


sary to inquire further into his quarrel with Mx. | 


McCaruiy’s figures. Mr. McCarrity lives in a 
salt district, and knows all about the salt busi- 
ness, while itis evident that the Commissioner 
depends for his information on those who are 
interested in the sale of foreign salt. 

The Commissioner, in his letter, very gen- 


; erously allows Mr. Duncan Stewart to blow a 


very loud horn, but does not correct his own 
error, which was exposed by the majority, in 
calling Mr. Stewart president of an association 
of which he was not even a member. Mr, H. 
M. Fitzhugh is the president of that associa- 
tion, which represents the makers of over two 
million bushels of salt in 1869, while. Mr. Stew- 
artis president of a company which made less 
than fifty thousand. bushels. In view of the 
general course-of the Commissioner, it is not 
at all singular that the real representative of a 
large interest should have been so difficult to 
find, while a small manufacturer is bolstered 
up by a large title that never belonged to him. 
i LUMBER, 

The Commissioner devotes four. pages to 
lumber. He divides what he has to say, as 
he did in his annual report, into two heads. 


Under the first he says that his meaning and 
intention in his annual, report were “to show 
that the increase in the price of lumber since 
the commencement of the war has been far in 
excess of the average advance in the price 
of labor and other commodities,’’ and asks, 
‘Does any one doubt this?” Ido, and point 
to the fact that the Commissioner nowhere 
gives a comparative table of prices of “labor 
and other commodities.” Instead of this he 
quotes the low price of lumber in Chicago in 
1861, when the war panic had reduced all com- 
modities, lumber among the rest, to prices far 
below the cost of production, and: compares 
it with the prices in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the close of the war. If the Commis- 
sioner had included in his quotations of the 
prices of lumber the rates which obtained in 
the latter part.of the year 1868 and the whole 
of the year 1869 his assertion, as the majority 
showed, would have been proved untrue, not- 
withstanding the unfairness of his quotation, 
as a basis of comparison, of the panic prices 
of 1861. But he suppressed those rates in his 
annual report, and again suppresses them in 
his letter to the minority. Of course just after 
the close of the war lumber ruled high in 
Chicago and elsewhere, but the Commissioner 
does not state, as he should have stated, that 
the prices of all other commodities were at the 
same time proportionally high, 

‘Lhe second point made by the Commissioner 
is, that ‘‘the duty on the importation of Ca- 
nadian lumber falls wholly on the American 
consumer.’ ‘fhe majority in their report 
showed most conclusively that lumber is now 
selling in Chicago, aftermaking due allowance 
for the premium on gold, at prices as low as 
prevailed in 1868, 1864, and 1865, in which 
years there was no duty imposed on Canadian 
lumber, and in this naked fact, which the Com- 
missioner fails to recognize, lies the full refu- 
tation of the Commissioner's bold assumption. 

I repeat the remark made by the majority in 
their report, that ‘‘ our annualimports of lum- 
ber from Canada into Chicago, either under the 
terms of the reciprocity treaty or under the duty 
of twenty per cent., have heen the merest trifle 
when compared with the home product. ‘To 
repeal the duty now imposed on foreign lamber 
would benefit no one but the foreign producer, 
while the Government would have to look else- 
where for the revenue now derived from that 
source.” 

A singular infelicity ischaracteristic of many 
of the citations employed by the Commissioner 
to prove his positions, but nowhere in his vol- 
uminous utterances is this feature more appar- 
ent than in the closing paragraphs of his chap- 
ter on lumber just referred to. Somebody, 
whose name is not given, writes to the Com- 
missioner from Oshkosh, Wisconsin, a doleful 
lamentation about the consequences which 
would result to certain of his employés whose 
wages he had “ been obliged to reduce.” He 
lays the blame on the tariff instead of the true 
cause, and says, ‘In my opinion, unless the 
general business of the country improves, and 
the cost of living decreases by removing your 
tariff from articles consumed by the poor, the 
laboring poor are destined to see harder times 


| than they have seen in this country.” Now, it 


so happens that among the ‘ articles consumed 
by the poor” are colfee, sugar, tea, and mo- 
lasses, and upon these articles the Commis- 
sioner insists upon imposing a high duty, (see 
his. last annual report, page 129,) while the 
Republican members of this House proposed . 
and carried through a reduction of the duty 
now imposed. 
GROWTH OF MANUFACTURES. 

The late Commissioner, in bis reply relative 
to the growth of manufactures under the exist- 
ing tariff, scarcely attempts a refutation of 
the facts presented in the majority réport.. He 
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thinks the growth ‘‘not greater than was to be 
expected under an increase of population of 
a million per annum ;’’ but he appears to be 
ignorant of the fact that this very growth of 
population is consequent upon the encourage- 
ment given to manutactures. Half of the emi- 
gration from Europe during and since the war 
has been of workmen coming direct to our 
factories: iron-workers, cotton-mill workers, 
skilled silk-spinners, worsted-goods makers, 
and a hundred other classes. They would 
never have come but for the good wages and 
steady employment afforded them here. Even 
from Canada thousands have come to work in 
New England factories, leaving the “ para- 
dise” which free trade was expected to create 
for them there, to enjoy the real prosperity 
which is within every one’s reach in the United 
States. No foreign immigration has been will- 
ing to stop in Canada, although they have there 
no such tariff acts as those of 1864 and 1867 
to retard the progress of that delightful country. 
They all come here, and even more promptly 
now, notwithstanding the misfortunes of our 
policy so mournfully deseribed by the Commis- 
sioner. 

But this disparaging Commissioner finds sup- 
port for his view that the tariff is injuring us 
in the statistics of the export trade in manu- 
factured goods; and finding that there has 
been a decline of a small amount in such ex- 
ports during and since the war, as compared 
with 1860, he jumps to the conclusion that 
manufactuers and business generally have 
declined, and are likely to suffer entire col- 
lapse unless we return to the exporting busi- 
ness on as large a scale as before; and in 
giving a table of these small fallings off, he 
appears to have taken care to exaggerate the 


i able by the addition. 


case, and to belittle the trade that we really 
have. He reduces the export values to what 
he claims is the gold basis, a proceeding un- 
necessary and deceptive, and he takes pains 
to exclude petroleum, our heavest export 
article, because it did not appear in the trade 
previous to 1860. He might as well have left 
out cotton, or any other article. Yet the 
results thus reduced to imperfect and mislead- 
ing proportions by Jeaving out the most essen- 
tial parts of the truth, are after all only suffi- 
cient to prove that we still export as much of 
manufactured goods as we ever did, a few 
articles declining in value, while others are 
increased. 

But I propose to examine the table he gives 
as proof of this decline in a light that appears 
never to have occurred to him, namely, to show 
how small and paltry the export is compared 
with what is made and consumed at home. It 
must be observed that many consumers of our 
manufactures are constantly arriving here as 
emigrants from Europe, enlarging our market 
here, as well as adding skilled producers of 
manufactured goods. We gain more on this 
account than the trivial decline of exports 
amounts to; we have sold more of all these 
goods to our new arrivals alone than we could 
have sent abroad to sell, and the constantly 
extending home market becomes doubly profit- 
The chief articles cited 
by him are as follows; and I follow his ‘‘ loss 
of exports’? by a statement furnished by one 
of the most reliable statisticians of the country, 
of the gain in production, taken in proportions 
of the total product of 1860, as shown by the 
census, with a calculated total product for 
1869-70, made up by adding this gain to the 
officially reported values in 1860: 


| Loss in cx- 


! ports in 
Articles. 1869 from 
1860. 


| 
| 


Boots and shocs. 
Woolens.. 
Carriages. 
Candles and soar 
Books and paper.. 
Hats and caps...... 
Manufactured tobacco.. 
Trunks and valises.. 
Paints and varnishe 
Gunpowder... 


” 

Gain in producti®h | Total produc- 

in 1869-70 over 1560, | Amount. | tion in 1869-70. 
| 

One third of 1860...... | $30,630,000 519,288 

Double of 1860.. j 68,109,108 36,218. 216 

One half more. 13.611,627 


One half more 
Double of 1860. 
One half more. 
One half more. 
Doubled 
One half more. 
One half more. 


Manufactured marble and stone Doubled......... 
Manufactured India-rubbe One half more. „AL 
Beer, ale, and porter. Doubled... 42,621,866 
Cotton manufacturers | 92 | Doubled. 235,163.06 L 
Tron and steel manufac j 3,934,562 | Doubled... 204,580,883 
Tegea a ene ceed He ae ia 
| 
Total cccsccssscecsesses sroersessacssesasssseonree |] $14,624,490 fonaneeeeroeesnsresnosnsoreseeorease $1,032,931,489 
ag eae = cols ph aah Boat as, 
I have excluded two or three items from {| being less than one and a half per cent., how- 


this table as given by the Commissioner, be- 
cause they do not belong init; one being ‘‘ pot 
and pearl ashes,” aproeduction of the forest nat- 
urally declining; another being “garden and 
other seeds,” because they are not manufac- 
tures; and also “ hides and skins,” and “ liv- 
ing animals,” because they are not manufac- 
tures. We import all these, and itis unimport- 
ant whether we export them or not, And we 
have, as a general result, a change of market | 
of fourteen and a half millions from forcign 
to domestic consumers, and an increase of the 
home production and consumption of more | 
than thirty times as much more ; or, in the ag- 
gregate, $446,302,470 of increase to be ben- 
efited by. ‘Three per cent. of this increase is 
diverted from the foreign to the home market 
by the condition of prices; yet if appears to 
add us much to our prosperity asthe Commis- 
sioner supposes this course of trade to detract | 
from it. st 

With this exposure of the trivial relation this į 
assumed loss bears to the total production, it | 


i 
t 
I 
li 
} 
i 


| ever counted, it becomes hardly worth while to 


examine the figures or correct minor errors. 
In fact, the export of manufactures has, in the 
aggregate, largely increased ; there is clothing 
in place of undescribed manufactures of cotton 
and wool, (amounting to $618,203 in eleven 
months of 1868, and to even larger values in 
1869,) and a convenient cmuibus item of ‘‘ un- 
enumerated manufactures,” amounting to from 
six to seven million dollars in each year, for 
1868 and 1869. Much of the assumed decline 
inthe table is simple inaccuracy, an intentional 
or unintentional omission to give the true re- 
turns. Yet admitting all that is claimed, but 
one and a half per cent. of the production has 
been diverted from the foreign markets to which 
‘it went in 1860. 

The propertions of increase stated above are 
assumed, it is true; but in regard to cotton 
manufactures, the Commissioner himself ad- 
wits (p. 22) a gross valuation of $215,415,000, 
while the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
claims $247,187,500, The $235, 163,064 claimed 

’ 


above is intermediate between these two state~ 
ments, and it cannot be too great an estimate 
for 1869 or 1870. And of iron and steel man- 
ufactures there can be no doubt that the pres- 
ent production is twice what it was in 1860, as 
we have assumed. We have gained $220.- 
000,000 in the production of manufactures: of 
cotton and of iron and steel from 1860 to 1869, 
a striking and conclusive proof of the wisdom 
of the tariff policy. It is true we sell less 
of brown sheetings to India, and in supplying 
various countries near us we send more ma 

chinery and less raw iron. But the aggregate 
gain is enormous, and it is wholly due to the 
protective tariff, 

Why did the Commissioner conceal this 
growth of the greater industries? An incau- 
tious reader of his tables of the decline of 
exports would take them to be authentic tables 
of the decline and fall of manufactures gener- 
ally. ‘They afford much evidence that he be 
lieved them to be such, and that he was noi 
aware that any other use of manufactures ex- 
isted than to export them, Such is the British 
view, ‘They care nothing in England whether 
their people generally are able to consume or 
not; the only use of their wares is to be ex- 
ported; and as the Commissioner has imbibed 
so much of bisrecent views from British sources, 
it is quite possible that he is not aware that 
manufactured goods sold at home are the chief 
dependence of every prosperous country. 

The evidence ofanation’s prosperity isfound, 
not in the extent and variety of its exports, but 
in the ability of its people to consume the pro- 
ducts of their own industry. 

It is hardly worth while to follow through 
what is said of the decline of our trade with 
tropical countries of this hemisphere. The 
great reason for such decline, where it exists, 
is because they are too poor to buy largely of 
us or of any country. Disorganized in their 
business and political affairs, and taking no 
care to protectany of their interests, they afford 
only meager and dangerously risky markets, 
in which profits may sometimes be made, but 
which cautious people prefer to have little to 
do with when business is good at home. ‘This 
is the simple truth of Mexico, South America, 
and much of the West Indies. 

T convict the Commissioner, therefore, of 
studied and persistent hostility to the industry 
that pays best, that which finds its markets in 
new and prosperous States of the West, and in 
new towns and cities of the Hast. As he never 
mentions this internal growth, it is possible he 
may not know of its existence; but it is the 
sheet-anchor of the great industries of the 
country, the market to which they send nine 
tenths of their production, and beside which 
the small requirements of distant, poor, and 
untrastworthy tropical countries amount to 
very little indeed. But the Commissioner gazes 
wistfully abroad for his markets, forhis models 
of policy, and for his illustrations in discussiug 
great questions, To him a decline in the ex- 
portation of beer, ale and porter of $43,817 
from 1860 to 1869, is a fearful thing; but to the 
country generally it will appear, in view of the 
inereased production of nearly five hundred 
million dollars in value on a short list of arti- 
cles, a very small loss indeed. 

AN ASTOUNDING DISCOVERY. 

The Commissioner, in citing “some of the 
results which have flowed from the restriction 
placed upon the expansion of our domestic 
industries,” refers to the effect of the tariff 
on school-children in Maine! The astounding 
statement is made, and supported, too, by 
figures that cannot lie, that there has been an 
actual decrease in the number of school-chu- 
dren in that State from 1860 to 1869, and this 
is caused by a protective tariff. This is start- 
ling. The Commissioner is strongly of this 
opinion, for he descants upon the discovery at 


: points “in. his. letter. 
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length. In fact, this:is one. of the strong 
Hereafter; when. the 
medical-authorities and medical and.Hterary 
‘journals-of New. England undertake their peri- 
-odical examination into the causes of the lim- 


ited increase in the population.of their section, | 


a quotation. or two from: this letter of the 
Special Commissioner will best answer, their 
anxions inquiries. - a 
: a $ TER FARMERS. . . 
Lhe Commissioner: defends the theory pre- 
sented in his annual report, that a protective 
tariff. injuriously. affects the interests of the 
farmers. He gives many figures, as usual, all 
bearing upon the relative values of the exports 
`- of ‘agricultural. products to foreign. countries, 
It serves his purpose to be-always-oblivious of 
the fact that the nearer a farmer's marketsare 
brought to his door the more prosperous he is, 
a fact fully attested by the experience of every 
farmer. who resides near to a manufacturing 
community. He again dwells upon wheat as 
the farmer’s principal article of export. Admit 
thatit is, and what is proved? He does not 
deny that the demand for it fluctuates from year 
to year, so that it often happens, as it did.hap- 
pen in 1869, that when he has the most to sell 
Europo takes the least. He does not deny that 
to reach n foreign market the farmer must sac- 
rifice half his crop to railroad companies and 
foreign. shippers. But he insists that with a 
lower tariff the farmer would beable to buy 
the articles he needs and does not produce 
cheaper than he does now; and in his annual 
report (page 61) he gives a table which pro- 
fesses to, show the purchasing power of one 
hundred bushels of wheat in 1869, as com- 


paved with the purchasing power of the same. 
5 


number of bushels in 1859, and from this de- 
drees a result unfavorable to the present tariff. 
Wheat was very low in 1869, but to-day, under 
the influence of various Guropean advices and 
from other causes, it has advanced in price, and 
promises to command double the price in 1870 
it did in 1869. ‘The articles the farmer needs 
aud must buy are zot advancing in price, so 
that the probabilities arc that he will be able 
to buy with this year’s crop twice as much as 
with that of last year, which shows that his 
prosperity depends primarily upon the great 
law of supply aud demand, I would secure 
a steady and constant demand for all his pro- 
duets by cresting the ham of mechanical aud 
manufacturing industry on every hill-top and 
in every valloy of our country. 
REVENGE FROM IMPORPS. 

Tlie Commissioner shows some temper and 
much dexterity in his efforts to extricate him- 
self from the dilemma in which the blundering 
calculationsand estimates of his report for 1869 
had placed him. In his reference to pig iron 
he more than once averred that the entire 
repeal of. the duty thereon would not increase 
its importation; yet, when reminded that his 
estimates for revenue from ‘imported metals”? 
would, at the rate he recommended in his tariff 
schedule, namely, twenty-five per cent., neces- 
sitaie the importation of $60,000,000 worth of 
iron and other metals, an’ increase of nearly 
fifty per cent. over the entire. importation of 
inetals for 1869, he loses. his temper, and de- 
clares that the majority had no right to infer 
that he did not wish to incréase importations. 

To prove his consistency and to obtain the 
revenue he had. placed to the account of tim- 
ported metals,” he now goes further and pro- 
ciaims bis purpose to increase imports fifty per 
cent. 


from any one manifest fact, any single un- 
clouded conclusion arrived at by the Commis- 
sioner himself, it would be this: thas our imports 
are now and for years have: been in excess of 
our exports, and that we are yearby year hope- 
lessly increasing our foreign indebtedness, The 


If the patient student of his several | 
sunual reports has be'n able to glean there- | 


| 
$ 
i 
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bewildering statistics, conflicting statements, 
and befogging theories he has furnished. us 
have not obscured this painfally apparent. fact, 
In.a recently published- letter to Mr. A. T. 
Stewart, of New York, the Commissioner him- 
self asserts that the foreign indebtedness of the 
United States during the fiscal year just closed 
had inereased nearly two hundred million dol- 
lars: Yet,in the face of his own oft-expressed 
alarm in view of this annual adverse balance, 
he boldly proclaims the purpose of so reform- 
ing our revenue laws that we shall have to im- 
port more to obtain a less revenue—to import 
$60,000,000 to obtain arevenue of $15,000,000; 
when in 1869, on the same articles, we.collected 
over nineteen million dollars on an importation 
of $42,000,000. . Men of practical sense, like 
the President and the Secretary of the Treas- 
uty, who hope to see our foreign indebtedness 
decreased and a resumption and continuance 
of specie payments made possible, cannot see 
the wisdom of such revenue reform as thisand 
will not sanction it. : 

-PIG IRON AND THE. TARIFF, . 

Tu connection with the discussion of the rev- 
enue question, the Commissioner speaks of the 
rapid increase of furnaces in the Mahoning 
valley from 1846 to 1860, a. low tariff period, 
and. would have the world to believe that it was 
all the result of that low tariff. He might as 
well have quoted the greatly increased produc- 
tion of petroleum from 1862 to 1867 in the val- 
ley of the Alleghany, and attributed it to the 
Government tax levied and collected duving 
that period upon that article. ‘The discovery 
of coal of a superior quality, adapted to blast- 
furnace use without coking, and the introduc- 
tion of the rich ores from Lake Superior to mix 
with the native ores, rendered the Mahoning 
valley, by reason of its inland position and 
proximity to the great Pittsburg market, the 
only prosperous abode of thg iron-producing 
interest of the country during*those free trade 
years. 

The iron statistics for the last sixty years 
show more clearly than the Commissioner’s 
theories the effects of legislation upon the ca- 
pacity of the country to produce and consume 
iron. The make of pig metal in 1810 was only 
64,000 gross tons; in 1830 it had risen to 
165,000 tons; in 1840 to 847,000 tons. Under 
the stimulus of the tariff of 1842 it rose to 
765,000 tons in 1846, The repeal of that tariff, 
and the enactment of the low tariff of 1846, 
produced a paralysis in the business of the 
country, and in 1850 the production of pig 
metal had shrunk to 564,755 tons—a decrease 
in four years of over 200,000 tons. For weary 
years the iron business was a struggle for life ; 
and witha large increase in population, wealth, 
and resources over that of 1846, we had in 
1860 only a production of 804,000 gross tons, 
or 39,000 tons more than fourteen years before. 
In 186Land 1862 this production fell off nearly 
200,000 tons each year, reducing the produc- 
tions of each of those two years below the pro- 
duct of 1846. 

The tariff enactments of 1862, 1864, and 
1867 gave new life and courage to the business, 
until we now have a grand estimated produc- 
tion for the year 1870 of 1,800,000 gross tons, 
This is a gain over the make of 1861 (which 
was only 670,000 gross tons) of 1,180,000 tons— 
a clear increase in nine years of one hundred 
and seventy per cent. under a protective tariff 
system. The fourteen years of low tariff so affec- 
thonately referred to by the Commissioner show 
an inerease in the last year of $9,000 tons over 
the first year, with an average production for 
the whole period of less than that for 1846. 

it isa matter of profound astonishment that 
aay man who has had the opportunity of study- 
ing these facts should so stultify himself and 
outrage the intelligence of the nation as to 
declare (sec page 3 of the report of the Special 


Commissioner of the Revenue for 1869,) that 
“ the experience of another year reaffirms the 
principle before announced, that the progréss 
and growth of the country, through its elements 
of vitality, namely, great national resources and 
an inherent spirit of energy and enterprisé in 
the people, arc in a great degree independent 
of legislation.”’ ; 
A QUESTION OF WAGES. 

_Free-traders, and those who advocate. low 
duties on foreign imports, constantly present 
the plea of cheapness as an argument. in favor 
of their theories. . The late special Commis- 
sioner of the Revenue has dwelt long and earn- 
estly. on this favorite doctrine of his school of 
political economists. It would be hard for him 


to convince the farmers of the country that they 


are more prosperous when wheat is worth fifty 
cents a bushel than when it brings $1 50a 
bushel; yet if his reasoning is correct such 
must be the case. If extreme cheapness is the 
only.desideratum to be aimed at, why should 
we not demand the lowest rates for the pro- 


ducts of the soil as well as for all other labor 


products? But the Commmissioner’s reasoning 
is not correct, and the pinched and starved 
condition of the laboring classes of all countries 
where low prices prevail furnishes sufficient 
proof that it is not. 

The Commissioner has caused to be issued a 
supplement to his last annual report, prepared 
for him by the gentleman in charge of the 
Bureau of Statisties, which gives the cost of 
labor and subsistence in the United States in 
the years 1867 and 1869. On page 14 of this 
supplementary report is a statement that, the 
“average advance of wagesinthe United States 
in 1869 over England in 1867-68 was eighty- 
six per cent.’? Upon referring to his annual re- 
port I find that the Commissioner recommends 
such a tariff on woolen goods, iron, steel, 
and other articles of English manufacture as 
will amount to twenty-five per cent. ad valo- 
rem. Now, if the products of American labor 
are to be protected. against the products of 
English labor only to the extent of twenty-five 
per cent., tne logical sequence must be that 
the laborers of this country must agree to work 
for wages only twenty five per cent, above those 
paid to the laborers of Hougland; equivalent, as 
shown by the supplementary report of the Com- 
missioner, to a reduction of sixty-one per cent. 
in the present wages of American labor. 

The Commissioner's theories, which he has 
spent two years in evolving and fortifying, 
culminate at last in a-proposition which would 
lower the wages of American labor sixty-one 
per cent. The figures of his last official pub- 
lication strip the mask from all his theories, and 
show that if they were made to form the basis 
of our tariff legislation they would surely result 
in areduction of the wages of American work- 
ingmen to a close approximation to the wages 
paid by free-trade Iîngland. The laboring men 
of this country have not asked for such legis- 
lation as this, nor will they permit it. 

But it is not only with the low wages of Eng- 
land that ottr people have to compete, and 
against which they ask protection, but the yet 
lower wages ofcontinental Hurope also confront 
and assail them. J submit herewith a table 
showing the comparative rates of wages paid for 
various branches of labor in the United States 
and various foreign countries, compiled at my 
request by the chief of the Bureau of Statisties, 
and | commend a careful perusal of it to every 
one of my countrymen. 

7 CONDEMNED BY THEIR VOTES. 

Mr. Speaker, I have in & spirit of candor 
and fairness endeavored to show, and think [ 
lave succeeded in showing. that the Demo- 
cratie minority of the Committee on Manufac- 
factures and the late Special Commissioner 
of the Revenue have, separately and unitedly, 
advocated theories and made statements at 
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war with the best interests of the whole peo- 
ple of our country, and especially accepta- 
ble to British manufacturers. and free-traders 
everywhere. I now assert that the votes of 
the Democratic members of this House have 
been in strict accord with those objectionable 


theories and purposes, and in opposition to the | 


doctrine of protection to American industry. 

In the House of Representatives, February 7, 
1870, Mr. MARSHALL, of INinois, a Democrat, 
introduced the following resolution: 

" Resolved, That in the preparation of a bill for the 
modification of existing tariff laws, Congress should 
confine its action strictly to the preparation of a tariff 
for revenue exclusively, and that the duties on no 
article should be greater than that which would give 
the maximum of revenue on such articles.” 

It will be observed that this resolution gives 
no hint in favor of protection, but does favor 
a tariff “ for revenue exclusively.” Mr, KEL- 
suy, Republican, moved to lay it on the table, 
which motion was carried—yeas 89, nays 77. 
Every Democrat present, and voting, voted for 
the resolution, and against Mr. KELSEY’ S mo- 
tion. 

In thre House of Representatives, June 6, 
1870, on the vote on the final passage of the 
tax and tariff bill reported by the Committee 
of Ways and Means, which bill provided for a 
total annual reduction of internal taxation and 


of the tariff on tea, coffee, sugar, molasses, | 
and other foreign productions, of $75,000,000, | 


the yeas were 153, and thenayswere 35. Every 
member voting in the negative was a Democrat. 


The bill was not acceptable to them, because 
it reduced the tariff on the necessaries of life, 
and did not reduce it on goods and wares of 
foreign manufacture... =. ; ; 

The Democrats in Congress, the late Special 
Commissioner of the Revenue, and the free- 
traders of the. country have. for. months. de- 
lighted in styling themselves revenue reform- 
ers; but when a measure ‘of real reform, which 
reduces the burdens of taxation $75,000,000 
annually, is presented and advocated by pro- 
tectionists, thirty-five Democratic members of 
this House vote against it. Imitating the Dem- 
ocratic party itself, these revenue reformers call 
themselves by the wrong name. 

To-day we are about to vote on the report of 
the conference committee on this bill which so 
largely reduces taxation, and the most form- 
idable opposition it receives comes from the 
honorable gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Brooks, ] and his Democratic colleagues, who 
raise their voices in behalf of the importing 
merchants of New York and English manufac- 
turers, and against the best interests of the work- 
ingmen of their own country. 
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Statement showing the quantity of pig iron manufac- 
tured inthe United States for a number of years. 


lbs, each. 


Tons of 2,240 |! 


about — 52,000 
130,000 
140,000 

000 


E s 


Product for these years not known; 
perhaps averaging not far from two 
hundred thousand tons. The business 


was depressed, and the growth, if any, 
slow. 


347,000 
220,000 
200,000 
500,000 
486.000 
765,000 
848,000 
564,000 
2,000 Zs, 
cach, 
716,674 
754 178 


The present capacity of the blast-furnaces in this, 
country is fully 2,500,000 tons, of 2,000 lbs. 2 
_ UW. McALLISTER, jr... 
Scerctary American Iron and Steel Association. 


about 48,000 


PHILADELPHIA, July 12, 1870. 


Comparative rates of wages per weck paid to persons employed in various occupations in the following countries; (the rates are given in United 


States gold dollars :) 


£ į J 
Occupation. United States. Great Britain. | Prussia. 
i fet: RA eens ol 
rdeon-makers. $1800 |. - | -= 
ee 1310 | ° $6 38to $8 27 ' $2 S2io $4.32 | 
Brick-yarde— ain ti Adi - H j 1 44 | 
Brick-yards— mollers seue 4 $16 15 to18 46 | - 224to 3 60 | 
Cane factories—turners : 8 08 to 15 00 | er Ay. 21Wto 3% 
Cane factories—joiners : 6 92t018 85 | 7 50 i : 2 88 
Cane factories—laborers.. 803 i 45 168to 252 | 
Carpenters. 1343 i _. 687 2 52to 396 | 
Chemical w 692 i| 3 G5 to 4 38 189 to 216 
Cigar factories—strippers,.. i 280 i: - i (Boys.) 1 08 
Cigar factories—wrappers .. “ 959 | - ; (Boys.). 1 44 
Cigar factories—assorters h 786 j N E A, 4 32 to 6 48 
Cloth-woavers. “i 6 08 i 467 to 562 l ae : 
Sorone l spnb | ratte ter | 1 mote Bae | 
fotton-s \ 270 to 835 | 34to 4 87 . 20to 252 | 
Dae 1230 | - Litto 234 | 
‘ies—molders, 13 85 i - > ” to : a | 
jes—painters - | - to 262 | 
sesaness ene 2 517 to 786 | - i 1 68to 216 | 
705 i - 1387to 1 74 | 
1167 | - 2 10-ta 00 i 
Flour mills—foremen .. 10 38 | - : 1 44 to = 
Gas-works—laborers. 884 | 3 89to 450 | 1 dito 216 | 
Hite ae 965to1423 |  850to 90 | 288t012 00 — 
fron-wo founders . 13 46 | 750 3 BW to 482 | 
Yron-works—molders .. 1404 | 3 8.00 | 432 | 
tron-works—machinists . 7 32 to 14 48 5 00to 850 | ent AD 8 i 
Tron works—puddler: 16 54 | 8 75 360to 432 : 
Iron-works—-per ton. 488 | 2 Bre - i 
Tron-works—laborers.. 754 | 450 | j 
Tron-works—locksmiths . 1410 | 72: | 
Masons and bricklayers . 1600 | 730 :; RASS Fgh 
Mining—miners . 11 77 - 2 83 to 3 5 
Mining—drawers - - i 216 to 2 : 
Mining—laborers 7 50 - 198to 2 42 
Painters, 13 30 657 | 2 88to 3 96 
Paper mi 7 14 467 | 12to 288 | 
Paper mills—cutte 45, 400 | Lddto 252 
Printers—compositors 20 to 24}, 12 to 202 6 82 288to 343 | 
Railroad shops—turners. 12 50 4 32to 648 | z 432 | 
Railroad shops—wheelwrights 14 67 7 50 to 8 75 i 2 88 to 5 E ; 
Railroad shops—carpenter: 1150 ! : 750 i 250 to 3 96 
Railroad shops—painters... 13 30 į - | 288 to 3 3 \ 
Railroad shops—laborers 754 3 - \ : 2 Gt | 
Saw milam aporres le z B } - | E o t 2 H 
Silv iths—jewelers - i d 4 
Shoemaker ann Hos | 4 38to$ 52 | Withboard,1 4 
Stone-cutters .. 35 74 i 3 i a | 
Pannen: Se E an 216to 360 | 
Weaver otton. 83 | (Cotton. 45 z aE 
Whoelwriehis. EE 13 24 7 50 | 288t0 578 | 


BUREAU OF STATISTICS, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Wasnrwerox, D. C., July 12, 1870. 


= R, J, Walker's estimate. 


f Census Report, 


Switzerland, Belgium. | 
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“Removal of. Disabilities, 


SPEECH. OF HON: 0. H DOCKERY, 

x OF NORTE CAROLINA, 

Ix ras House ov Rernesentarives, 
July 18, 1870, 
On tho bill sought to be introduced by Mr. Parxg- 
woren for the general removal of political disabil- 
“ities. o; i 

Mr, DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, the daties 
ofthe hour demand a return to the “acts of 
peace.’ The war is ended, and the protracted 
‘agony of that terrible. conflict should terminate 
likewise. The nation breathes and lives; its 
Mnity.is preserved ; its nationality is secured. 
‘Lhe mitional flag triumphantly waves overall the 
land, inspiring respect for our institutions and 
confidence in the stability of our Government. 
‘The martial hosts. are no longer seen ; the shrill 
life is no longer heard ; the long rollis nolooger 
beaten; the “pomp and circumstance of glo- 
vious war’? have disappeared from our midst, 
That immense army of brave men aro “ mus- 
tered out,” aud have retired into the mass of 
the people, there to be distinguished by supe- 
rior diligence, sobriety, and regularity in. the 
pursuits of peace. ‘The successful. military 
æhioftain, in obediencetothe popular voice,thas 
doffed the military and has donned the civie 
robe, and to-day fills the highest position known 
to man, and holds the reins of Government 
with the ability and composure of an experi- 
enced statesman. Tho national dead arc re- 
spected, and. around ‘their tombs the nation 
mourns. Brave men! the uation’s defenders! 
let their memories be ever cherished, and while 
American civilization endures let the meed of 
praise be awarded them, 

The South, too, Mr. Speaker, suffers and 
mourns. ler bravest and dearest and best 
have fallen, ‘The land is sad with the lament- 
ations of mothers, of sisters, and of orphans, 
Gloom and despondeney hover over her people. 
Desolation and ruin are stamped on every brow, 
With her, too, the noise of waris hushed. ‘Che 
shout, the onset, the martial tread are scen 
and felt no more, Ier banners are furled for- 
ever, and Dixie exists alone in song. Yet she 
is calm and submissive, recognizing the just- 
ness of tho result of an appeal to the arbitea- 
ment of the sword. Toit sheappealed:; by its 
decision she will stand. Upon itshe staked her 
all; by its decision she lostherall. Asa result, 
the Union is preserved ; the confederacy has 
failed; our nationality is complete; sectional: 
ism should be no more; freedom is triumph- 
aut; slavery is abolished; the patriot is jubi- 


lant; the traitor is made odious.” Jù all 
this the Government of the United States has 
been abundantly sustained. lts success is com- 


plete. ‘The discomfiture of its enemics is con- 
elusive and overwhelming, resulting in the for- 
feiture of all their franchises and privileges, 
in the overthrow of their State institutions, in 
the prostration of their every interest, and the 
sacrifice of thousands of their brave sons. 
der the reconstruction measures of Congress, 
the late rebellious States return to their alle. 
giance to the Federal Government, and ask in 
good faith the bestowal on her people of all 
those rights and privileges appertaining to 
American citizens. 

The fourteenth amendment was in itself right 
and proper in the reorganization ofthese re- 
spective rebellious communities and the recon- 
struction of the late insurgent States. Reason 


and common sense alike dictated its propriety, 


and the public welfare justified its adoption, 
Those persons who knowingly-and with “ malice 
prepense’’ undertook to destroy this proud 
temple of American liberty should becompeiled 
to stand aloof during its reconstruction. Those 
persons who persistently and maliciously repu- 


Un- | 


diated the political tenets of the fathers of the 
Government, indorsing notions pernicious and 
doctrines heretical, should be compelled to take 
back seats during itsrededication. Those who 
fomented the strife and inaugurated the war, 
endangering the peace and happiness of forty 
million:‘human beings, should not participate 
in its counsels: until additional safeguards are 
embodied inthe fundamental law and tran- 
quillity and quiet are undoubtedly restored. To 
all this, sir, I yield my hearty ‘concurrence; 
but do not common sense: and sound policy 
demand speedy and unconditional restoration 
when these points are secured and the danger 
is past? A republican Government like ours, 
founded on the guarantee of its protection to 
the citizen in return for his allegiance to the 
Government, in order to insure permanence 
and stability, mustinspive contidenceand com- 
mand the respect of the people. ‘This confi- 
dence und respect must be mutual and recip- 
rocal in-its character. Hatred and suspicion 
necessarily beget their like ; distrust and want 
of confidence necessarily engender bad blood, 
and result in alienation of feeling: 

his whole question, Mr. Speaker, is in a 
nut-shell, and resolves itself into the import- 
ant question, is it best for the Government to 
continue this proscriplive and distrustful pol- 
icy, or, by a bold act of clemency, tender that 
relief which the promptings of manliness and 
magnanimity dictate? The South js chafed for 
the want of it; her people are irritated with the 
continued suspicion and: charge of disloyalty. 
Remove these impressions of distrust and sus- 
picion, and, my word for it, loyalty unques- 
tioned will soon abound, and patriotism and 
love of country will regain their wonted place in 


i the hearts and affections of our southern peo- 


ple. In their behalf and in their defense do I 
speak to-day and urge their claims upon your 
favorable consideration. 

The bill, Mr. Speaker, ‘for the removal of 
disabilities of loyal citizens,” introduced some 
mouths since by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Reconstruction, is objec- 
tionable in many of its features. It proceeds 
ou the assumption, to say nothing of the con- 
stilutional question involved, that the exigen- 
cies of the times demand some general legis- 
lation on this subject of disabilities, and that 
in order to maintain its dignity and authority 
Congress must prescribe terms humiliating in 
their character and exceedingly distasteful in 
their provisions. The delay and expense inci- 
dent to its practical operations are perplexing. 
The very minuteness of its details is vexatious, 
‘The very character of the preseribed petition 
is in itself humiliating, in the fact that the bill 
provides that the petition, as sworn to, is filed 
and notice published to the world of such fact 
in the newspapers of the country, inviting eriti- 
cism and investigation of all the facts therein 
set forth for thirty days, when the issue may 
be joined, and that, too, exclusively on the 
point of veracity, for there is no other. ‘The 
oath is in itself incongruous, complicated, and 
cumbrous, requiring the petitioner to state 
‘‘the offices or places of trust held by him pre- 
vious to the 15th day of April, 1861,” “the 
offices or places of trust held by him during 
the rebellion,” giving a particular description 
of the acts done, and that “he has not since 
the Ist day of June, 1865, done any act of hos- 
tility to the United States,’ or “ committed any 
crime by violence against the laws thereof, or 
the laws of any State thereof;’’ that “he has 
not, by force or fraud, since that time interfered 
with the civil rights of any citizen of the Uni- 
ted States, or to prevent the freedom of elec- 
tion or of speech,” and that he has behaved 
himself as a man of good moral character.” 
These are declarations in themselves unobjee- 
tionable and attributes of character highly com- 


mendable; but as parts of an affidavit, open to 


inspection and contestin open court in these 
times of general demoralization, are entirely 
too vague and indefinite; hence obnoxious and 
offensive. : = 

Why, Mr. Speaker, who would qualify under 
oath with particularity “tothe acts done” dur- 
ing a bloody struggle of four years’ duration, 
in which all the worst passions of our nature 
were aroused, when the contestant can coolly, 
from motives of malice, ill will, or selfish pur- 
poses, by combination or otherwise, join issue 
on one or all the allegations therein set forth ? 
Why, sir, what is ‘‘ giving aidand comfort” to 
the enemy? Who is able to give the exact sig- 
nificance and precise purport of those general 
terms, “aid and comfort??? Who can draw 
with nicety the line of distinction between an 
act of charity and oneof governmental relation ? 
Who claims so preéminently the possession of 
the heavenly attribute of omniscience, as to 
determine the animus which induced the gift 
of a cup.of coffee to a hungry and wearied con- 
federate soldier, perhaps a neighbor, a friend, 
or relative? Who is to determine when the 
parental duty toa sick or wounded son (per- 
chance conscripted into the rebellion) ended 
and when the same act is ‘aid and comfort’? 
to the rebel cause? Yet under this bill the 
promptings of parental duty and the exer- 
cise of common charity are made legitimate 
subjects of controversy, as contradistinguished 
from the alleged disposition to assist a disloyal 
element, 

Why, sit, who knows the laws of all the 
States? Who is willing to swear that he has 
not infringed the “laws of any State.” What, 
in a political sense, is good moral character? 
Who, under our Constitution, is authorized to 
determine its constituent elements? By what 
system of ethics is this. censor morum to be 
governed? By what rules of law, legal or 
moral, is this ingnisitorial tribunal to be cou- 
trolled? All this but tends to irritate and 
humiliate, producing cHmination and reerim: 
ination, based on personal feuds, local preju- 
dices, and selfish considerations, Under this 
bill the insatiate thirst of the vicious and cor- 
rupt for calumny and detraction could be amply 
satisfied to the disparagement of the honest 
and unsuspecting? 

Why require, Mr. Speaker, if you will pass 
such a bill, any particulars to be set forth in 
the petition other than an admission that the 
petitioner is resting under disabilities, and that 
he desires to be restored to the full rights of 
citizenship, and that in good faith he accepts 
the results of the war, and. that he has no dis- 
position in future to interfere with the funda- 
mental principles of the organic law as incor- 
porated therein within the last five years. This, 
should be sufficient without crowding your 
courts of justice with this species of political 
legislation, entailing a heavy and unnecessary 
expense upon an impoverished people. 

If you propose to remove disabilities, why 
not do it in a conciliatory spirit, and in a direct, 
manly, straight-forward manner. Why pro- 
pose to do an act of generosity and justice~- 
an act demanded by the best interests of the 
States lately in rebellion, and of the whole 
country—ina manner calculated to leaveasting 
behind, in a manner circuitous, cumbrous, and 
perplexing; in a manner requiring humiliat- 
ing self-accusations, distasteful to all honor- 
ble minds. 

The last bill of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, now under discussion, and for whieh 
mine is a substitute, is entirely too prolix and 
combines matters irrelevant in character and 
totally separate and distinct from relief of dis 
abilities as generally understood in this House 
An act of oblivion isin itself right and proper, 
and should be passed at an carly day, but is 
out of place in that relief now asked for in 
view of the approaching elections in the south- 
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ern Slates. We wish that species of legislation 
which enables us to select our best men for 
positions of trust and responsibility in these 
times of general distress. and gloom. which pèr- 
vades the southern mind. ‘ 

[ am, too, as is well known; sir, in favor of 
universal amnesty—the passage of a general 
bill for universal relief. We have had quite 
enough of this peddling procéss, which consumes 
much time and indicates a policy at once illib- 
eral, ungenerous, and grudging.. But, sir, at 
the instance of friends, I adopt the exceptions 
ofthe gentleman from Massachusetts, believing 
that we can do no better at this time. Ido so 
reluctantly, bat yield to the wishes and sug- 
gestions of others. 

The substitute, Mr. Speaker, operates on a 


very different theory, and will be productive | 


of more harmonious results. The title of the 
bill, “to remove disabilities, to restore kind 
feeling and secure peace,” is, to my mind, a 
sequitur, and cannot be successfully contro- 
verted, It proceeds on the assumption that 
the war is indeed over, and that all the States 
have returned from their wanderings, and are, 
or soon will be, at “ home again; that the 
sooner the era of good feeling is inaugurated 
the better for all parts of this great country ; 
that fraternal concord and brotherly love would 
extract stings which otherwise might rankle, 
and that the spirit of the age, the times in which 
we live, the exalted position and magnificent 
future of the American Government, demand 
that magnanimity and manly concession which 
reunites hearts as well as political bonds in one 
universal sentiment of American brotherhood 
and common destiny. By this means general 
contentment can be produced, sectional preju- 
dices eradicated, and feelings of love and con- 
cord fostered. By this means all will yet be 
right again; otherwise, these difficulties may 
be augmented by motives of resentment, until, 
like mountains intervening, you make enemies 


of sections 
i “Who had clse,, 
Like kindred drops, boen mingled into ono.” 

Occupying the vanguard in this great work 
of reconstruction, North Carolina to-day, 
through her Legislature, butrecently adjourned, 
asks the removal of all disabilities of her own 
citizens as well as those of all the southern 
States. The resolutions are full, comprehen- 
sive, and pointed, and read as follows: 
Resolution requesting Senators, and Representatives in 

the Congress of the United States to urge passage of 

general amnesty. i 

Whereas the sun in all his course over our wide- 
spread country no longer shines upon the brow of a 
slave, and whereas in view of cur present political 
condition our relations to the national Government 
and the people of all sections of the country, the 
time has fully come when we can indorse, without 
reservation, the great measures of political and civil 


southern brethren were adopted by large.ma- 

jorities, receiving in the House 59 yeas to 24 
nays, and in the Senate the significant vote of 
35 yeas to 2 nays, and in my district of twelve 
counties there were in both Houses but two 
dissenting votes; and, remarkable to say, Mr. 
Speaker, these resolutions, looking to pacifica- 
tion and harmony, received the enthusiastic 
indorsement of seventeen out of nineteen col- 
ored members, which act bespeaks for that 
race a degree of magnanimity worthy-of our 
respect and admiration. 

Also Governor Holden, the chief Executive 
of that State, in his annual message to the 
Legislature, assembledin Raleigh in the winter 
of 1869, uses the following strong and emphatic 
anguage: 

_ By the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States certain persons in tho 
recently insurgent States are debarred the privilege 
of holding office at the hands of their fellow-citi- 
zens, but the Congress may at pleasure remove such 
disability. E here are many citizens of States which 
did not engage in, rebellion who are technically 
exempt from this disability, but who were not more 


than many citizens of this State who are only tech- 
nically excluded from holding office. I am not able 
to perceive that a citizen of a State that did not 
engage in rebellion, who sympathized with the pre- 
i tended confederacy, and did all he could to discour- 
age volunteering and to paralyze the national arms, 
is more loyal or more deserving of consideration 
than the southern Unionist who occupied some small 
office, not with a view to aid the rebellion, but 
merely to escape conscription, There are several 
thousands of persons in this State of the latter class 
who were at one time supremely attached to the 
national Government, and who endeavored in cyery 
conceivable way to avoid fighting against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, bat who are now 
soured and distressed because by the fourteenth 
amendment the very mens they adopted to avoid 


have been used to exciude them from office, 
“Tivery citizen of this class and every loyal citizen 
is entitled to be at once relieved by this Congress. 
There are several thousand others in the State who 
are either indifferent to the Government or opposed 
to the acts of Congress by which the State was recone 
structed, ‘Ehese persons have been sorely punished 
for theiractsof rebellion. Even if disposed to thwart 
the action of the Federal or State governments they 
are powerlessto do so. They are chated by the reflec- 
tion that their former slaves can hold office while 


their minds into the belief that the national Govern- 
ment is disposed to pursue and punish them simply 
because they had taken an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States before thoy engaged in 
rebellion, while the obligation to support that instru- 
ment was equally binding upon all, and thousands 
upon thousands who never took that oath, but who 
were as deeply and as bitterly immersed in the rebel- 
lion as they were, aro not bound or excl ‘The 
nation ean afford to be magnanimous. After nine 
years of rebellion and strife and civil discord and 
social disruption and bitterness, a very large majority 


| of the people of North Carolina long for peace and 


harmony, and good-will, and security for lifo and 
property. i f } 
gress. ‘Phe States have no control over it, Let the 
laws, to punish those who may resist its au Lbority, 
and to sustain the reconstructed States in securing 


loyal to the Government, and arc not now more loyal | 


doing violence to their judgments and consciences | 


they ave excluded; and this reflection is magnified in’ 


But this matter is in the hands of Con- | 


nation show its power everywhere to maintain the | 


enemy,” is no safe criterion of his loyalty or 
patriotism, either past or present. ` i 

Third. The record of North Carolina, before 
and during the war, as well as since its over- 
throw, bas been such as to invite the confidence 
of Congress and the nation. j S 

Fourth. The issues that distracted the coun- 
try for many years, ultimately culminating in 
secession by ‘firing the southern heart’? and 
precipitating the rebellion, are in themselves 
settled by the results of the war, and hence are 
obsolete and of no vital force. 

On the first point, sir, argument would 
scarcely seem necessary. Atany and all times 
the most eminent ability and scrupulous integ- 
rity are essential to a proper development of 
all the interest of a people. But more espe- 
cially in times of revolution docs the ship of 
State require the guidance of statesmen of ex- 
perience and moral worth, to solve the perplex- 
ing combinations, political and financial, which 
daily arise. Itis paying this country and Gov- 
ernment a very poor compliment to deny that 
the best talents and brains of the South were 
engaged either directly or indirectly in the 
rebellion. j 

Whatever may have been a man’s position 
before the first gun was fired on Fort Sumter, 
theycarhadnotpassedaway before the southern 
people were substantially a unit. Those who 
opposed secession felt that it was inevitable. 
Those who would have struggled against it 
were forced into submission to the inexorable 
public opinion that surrounded them on all 
sides. Many were convinced against their 
better judgment. ‘The heat of battle and the 
surrounding enthusiasm inflamed the imagina- 
tions of the young and even intoxicated many 
old and pradent heads. ‘The pride of State, 
the force of public sentiment, and the passion 
for success carried all before it on one tremen- 
dous and irresistible wave. The doctrine of 
secession, always in the South a mooted ques- 
tion, when practically exercised enlisted the 
sympathies of the people in behalf of property, 
common rights, and the hearthstone, The 
furor soon became universal. 

It is no exaggeration to say, in general terms, 
that the sum of all the wealth, all the talent, 
all the moral and social forces of the South 
were forced into one tremendous enginery ia 
aid of the rebellion, before whose omnipotent 
power the few exceptional persons who dared 
raise their protest. against it were as unheeded 
as the chirping of a bird amid the thunders of 
Niagara. No, sir; it isabsurd for any oneto 
pretend that any small or inconsiderable por- 
tion of the people of the South espoused the 
rebellion. Nothing less than a firm and united 
people, imbued with all the enthusiasm of con- 
viction, could have held the enormous power 


to theircitizens a rough freedom and as profound 
peace and quict cist in other States; but let it at 
i the same timo exhibit that magnanimity and mercy 
| toward all which, after nine years of conflict an dstrile 
and ill-will, would so admirably grace the freest, the 
i jest, and the greatest people on the face of the 


rights without distinction, based either on color or 
antecedent acts; ‘Therefore, eae i 
Resolved by the General Assembly of North Carolina, 
That our Senators and Representatives in the Con- 
gr of the United States ke, and they are hereby, 
reapectfuliy reqnested to urge the passage of an act 
of gencral amnesty for the reiief of those citizensof 
North Carolinaand ofthe ope ato n ened 
i ellion, who are rendered ineligible to ofice by 3 F k 
ihe fourteenth ninendmentof the Constitution ofthe i| publican Governor I most heartily indorse ; 
United States from the political disabilities which |f noble views and magnificently uttered; mag- 
gaid article imposes. D anai ice De E 
Peso lnet further, Phat our Senators and Represent- |; nanimity commensurate with the power star 
atives in the Congress of the United States be, and j] deur, and majesty of this great Government ; 
they are hereby, respectfully requested to u the || mercy proportionate with the ends gained; 
repeal of the act known asthe test-oath act, and also good-will, confidence, pence, and harmony 7 


ji 

| 

ae 

the repeal of any and every other act thatisealen- i| S A S : A oi y 

lated to perpetuate the passions engendered by the |; lien of discord, strife, and bitterne ss; love and 
| not hatred, respect and not distrust. 


With a view, Mr. Speaker, to a more minute 
examination of this important subject, 1 pro- | 
pose to classify it under four distinct heads : 
“sf. It is necessary to secure for political | 

s the best talent in the State. | 
J. W, HOLDIN, | Second. The mere technical fact that a per- i| 
roD a aken orile Toup: i son who had at some previous time taken an | 
li 
tj 
| 


of this great nation at bay for four long years. 
A contest which amazed the world by its mag- 
nitude, by its recklessness of human life, its 
death throes, during a period egual to that of 
its whole duration, was the work of no pigmies, 
and was founded in no superficial causes. And 
the crime which was so earnestly embraced by 
a whole people has been fearfully avenged. 
The retribution of the South is a penalty almost 
greater than she can bear. ‘Stripped of her 
property, despoiled of her rights, and contin- 
uously suspected, her sufferings are intense 
and her anxiety deep, abiding. With long and 
patient waiting alone can she regain what she 
has lost. Let her have all the hielp she can 
get, especially from those whose zeal and sin- 
cerity in a bad cause are sufficient guarantees 
for their honesty of intention. 

Mr. Speaker, it would seem to require but 
ittle reflection to convince any reasonable 
man that the mere fact that a person who was 
! engaged in the rebellion, or in giving aid and 
comfort to the enemies of the United Statcs, 
and had previously taken an oath to support 


These sentiments, Mr. Speaker, of our Re- 


jute terrible civil war. 

Resolved further, That the Governor of the State 
be, und he is her spoctfully requested to trans- 
y duly authenti LULLODS io 
h of our Senators md Representativesin the Con- 
ss of the United States. | : om 
In General Assembly, read three times, and ratified 
this llth day of December, A. D. 1899. 


er 


: President ofthe senate. || offeinl oath to support the Constitution of the 
F . : so Aasin AEA Aor 
These resolations, invoking the jnterposinon | United States, and was afterward engaged in | 


|| the rebellion, or gave ‘aid and comfort to the |i 
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of the General Government in behalf of cur 
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the Constitution, is too narrow altogether to 
form a criterion by which to judge of his fit- 
ness at this time to hold office and engage in 
public affairs, kh 
-Ln the first place; as above indicated, it ban- 
ishes from our councils, the best intellects of 
the land. The.men of experience, of learn- 
ing, and accustomed to the usages of parlia- 
mentary bodies, are by law disfranchised, 
which necessarily, under our form of govern- 
ment, forces upon the surface the inexperi- 
enced, the ignorant, and perhaps the corrupt, 
And again, the solemnity of that oath and its 
awful significance were. not comprehended at 
the commencement of the rebellion, for three 
generations of. peace had passed by since the 
recognition of our national independence, dur- 
ing which time the word * treason’? had never 
been heard in the land. Its penalties were 
unheeded, for its meaning was unknown. The 
specious and mischievous doctrine of State 
rights formed the fundamental education of 
our youth, as well as of their parents. State 
sovereignty was with them an admitted fact, 
and scrupulously observed and religiously ad- 
hered to, under which feeling of primary alle- 
giance many of our best and ablest men, of 
the nicest sense of honor and honesty, delib- 
erately and coolly violated that oath, believing 
that they were offered the hard alternative of 
choosing between two sacred duties, one to 
their conscience and the other to the State. 
That an honest belief in the right of a State to 
secede was compatible with the highest talents 
and the most exalted character for learning 
and probity no one can fora moment afford 
to doubt, because. that would be contrary to 
common sense, admitted truths, and known 
facts. 

The rule set forth in the amendment is per- 
haps the only general one that could have been 
adopted; but-it is also clear that it was not 
intended to be inflexible. It was intended for 
the punishment of those whose guilt had been 
signal aud atrocious, and for the protection of 
those who had been duped and deceived by 
wicked’ and designing men, the agitators of 
strife, the architects of the rebellion. The great 
masses of those who technically come within 
its provisions are proper cases for exception 
for another reason, t Giving nid and comfort 
to the enemies of tho United States” is n very 
broad statemeut of the offense, ‘The rebellion 
had. such perfect and complete sway over the 
territory which it occupied, its ramifications 
entered so minutely aud intimately iuto every 
fiber of the social and political system of the 
southern States, that to draw the breath of life 
was almost equivalent to giving aid and com- 
fort to theenemy.’’ Every bushel of corn sold, 
every pound of cotton or tobacco grown, avery 
korse or mule raised, every cup of coffee given 
to a confederate soldier was in itself so much 
aid and comfort to the enemy. It was impos- 
sible to live without work, and one could not 


produce anything without contributing to the’ 


general resources of the country, all of which 
was under the complete and despotic control 
of the central government at Richmond. 

By silencing all the instineis of our nature, 
by living a living death of isolation amongour 
fellow-eitizens, by enduring thesword of Dam- 
oclés over our heads night and day, by carry- 
ing our lives in our hands if we attempted to 
escape through the bristling wail of bayonets 
circled around ws from east to west, only to 
starve somewhere else if wo should pass the 
barrier; by doing and suffering and risking 
all this we might have escaped tho terrible 
necessity of “giving aid and. comfort to the 
onemies of the United States,’ batin no other 
way. l leave itto thé House, Mr. Speaker, 
whether we should be ostracized because of 
the misfortunes which we could not by any 
possibility avoid. Does not “ charity toward 


all, with malice toward none” demand that 
the Spartan vigor of this severe and sweeping 
rule be tempered with mercy as well as jus- 
tice? Does -notawise and enlarged states- 
manship point to a removal of all these politi- 
cal disabilities at the very earliest practicable 
moment? What do we gain by this contin- 
uance but a number. of dissatisfied citizens, 
who have the materialin them to make capable 
and honest and experienced public officers, a 
class of men which is sadly needed in the 
South, even more so than in the North? 

Mr. Speaker, in a great civil war, such as 
that which we have passed through, when a 
whole people have been engaged, and when 
the results have been so gigantic, it may seem 
a little invidious to throw the first stone, or to 
argue or attempt to prove that the fault lay 
more with one than another of the different 
communities which joined their fortunes with 
the late southern confederacy. Since we are 
involved in one common ruin it can avail but 
little lo accuse each other of greater or less 
prominence in the history of the times dar- 
ing which the great slaveholders’ conspiracy 
was brought to a head and culminated in seces- 
sion, And I beg to assure the House that it 
is in no spirit of fault-finding and with no feel- 
ing of hostility that I referto the subject at all. 
But in advocating a general law removing dis- 
abilities from the people of all the States {can 
more confidently speak of the history of my 
own State. I think, too, that there are pecu- 
liar circumstances about the action of North 
Carolina which entitle her to particularly 
favorable considerations in this regard. 

Her people are naturally conservative and 
slow of motion, They lack the fiery impetu- 
osity of their brethren on the southern border, 
and they lack the aristocratic auteur and the 
fierce pro-slavery propagandism of the Vir- 
ginians Of all the southern communities they 
had the least affection for the system of slavery 
and the least desire to see it perpetuated. OF 
all the southern States North Carolina was the 
least firmly held in the hateful embraces of the 
old secession party, the evil genius of this Gov- 
ernment, the parentand nurse of the rebellion, 
the iliad of all our woes, The evil influence 
of her impetuous sister has had, strange to say, 
remarkably little influence over her conduct or 
action. It will be recollected how very reluc- 
tantly she consented to join the confederacy, 
and how she only suecumbed when resistance 
was absolutely hopeless. Let us compare for 
a moment the dates at which the usual ordi- 
nances of secession were passed. ' South Caro- 
lina lod off on the 20th December, 1860. The 
Galf States followed about the 10th January, 
1861. Then followed the memorable struggle 


| of the conspirators on the one side to secure 


the border States, especially Virginia, and of 
the abortive peace commissioners on the other 
to avert Lhe dreadful catastrophe. Both Houses 
of Congress and the volumes of the whole press, 
North and South, resounded with the preguant 


| debate. 


Virginia was threatened one moment with 
the lossof her precious traffic in human beings, 
and on the other tempted with the shining bait 
of the capital of the confederacy. Finally, after 
months of vascillation between cowardice and 
treachery by President Buchanan and his Gab- 
inet, and some weeks of useless expostulation 
on the part of President Lincoln, the Virginia 
convention in secret session, on the 17th day 
of April, 1861, passed the ordinance of seces- 
sion, and caused the destruction of the Harper’s 
Derry arsenal.and the seizure of the Portsmouth 
navy-yard. Alas, alas, what a fatal step! To 
what dreadful results did it lead! Once the 
proud mother of Presidents, having within her 
borders the tomb of Washington, Mount Ver- 
non, the Mecca of all American patriots, and 
friends to liberty the world over; Ashland, 


the birthplace of ‘‘ Harry of the West,” a states- 
man. of incorruptible. integrity, impassioned 
eloquence, and unflinching devotion to his 
country’s interest. . Once, Virginia, the Old 
Dominion, united and happy; now.the battle- 
field forsecession, dissevered and impoverished, 
How signal her punishment; how fearful her 
retribution! A 

richmond was made the capital of the slave 
empire, and the hostile hosts were marshaling 
on the fatal plains of Manassas and Bull Ran. 
Here, then, was the State of North Carolina 
inevitably wedged into the confederacy, not 
able. to stir hand or foot, surrounded on. all 
sides by States larger, wealthier, and more 
populous, whose only safety lay in compelling 
her. to join in their unholy and treasonable 
undertaking. Resistance was fruitless, for 
between South Carolina and Virginia, resist- 
ance, even had such a thing been possible, 
would have been punished more fearfully and 
speedily than complicity in the rebellion.. It 
was not a case for deliberation or choice 
between two evils. Only one escape from 
annihilation was possible, and that was to 
join the confederacy, with such guarantees as 
could be gotten under the circumstances. No 
other alternative existed. She was forced, cpn- 
scripted into the rebellion. Therefore, reluc- 
tantly and sadly, but unavoidably, she took that 
fearful leap into the vortex of secession, pass- 
ing her ordinance on the 20th day of May, 1861, 
one month after Virginia had joined the rebel- 
lion, and five months after South Carolina had 
opened the dance of death, Even, sir, at this 
late day, when the act was inevitable, it is 
believed that a majority of the people of North 
Carolina were opposed to secession, and were 
only bullied and dragged into it by fraud and 
intimidation, 

In the light, Mr. Speaker, of recent events 
it excites a mournful smile to recall the sneers 
and taunts and abuse that were hurled at North 
Carolina for exhibiting that spirit of sagacious 
conservatism and moderation, which, if imi- 
tated by even one more State, would have 
crushed the rebellion in the beginning or have 
narrowed down the contest to insignificant 
proportions; but when foreed to go, she went 
with all her might, risked her all and lost all, 
save the indomitable energy and unquailing 
heroism of her brave sons. 

At last, Mr. Speaker, the long agony was 
over. The splendid valor of the South had 
exhausted itself in vain. The armies of lib- 
erty and Union and freedom were triumphant. 
The iron hand of the Richmond oligarchy was 
fleeing in disguise, soldiers were disbanded, 
and upon the plains of Appomattox. was again 
unfurled that national flag, emblematic in 
future, I trust, of Union, prosperity, and hap- 
piness. Then, sir, when North Carolina was 
released from that hateful tyranny and the 
nameless horrors of a bloody war she ad- 
dressed herself seriously to the task of recon- 
struction, - Í 

The first State to lead off in this beneficent 
work was North Carolina; and I hazard nothing 
in saying that the spirit in which she did her 
work, and the general character of the action 
of her constitutional convention, was more in 
accordance with the spirit of the age, more in 
conformity with the logical results of thé war 
than those ofany other southern State. in that 
convention, Mr. Speaker, there was no bulting, 
no half-way work; everything was promptly and 
thoroughiy done. ‘The constitution as it ex- 
isted previously to May 20, 1861, was declared 
to be the fundamental law; the ordinance of 
secession, passed May 20, 1861, was not simply. 
repcaled, asiu some of the States, but solemnly 
declared null and void; slavery was abolished 
and forever prohibited; alidebtsand obligations 
incurred in support of the rebellion were for- 
bidden. to be paid and declared illegal; the 
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ordinance declaring the ordinance of secession 
null and void was engrossed on parchment in 
order that those who wished might affix their 
signatures to it. ~A. liberal and just system of 
treatment of colored people in their new réla- 
tions as citizens was recommended and acted 
on by the next Legislature; and this is in strik: 
ing contrast with the action of some other States 
which prepared codes regulating labor, by 
which the negro would have been remanded to 
a worse bondage than that from which he had 
eseaped. Her system of common-school edu- 
cation was commenced on a liberal basis, and 
is appropriated alike to both races; from which 
wise expenditure of public money much good 
will be realized at an early day. 

In fact, North Carolina, acecepting the sit- 
uation.and the logical results of the war, frankly 
and without hesitation had no equivocations 
to make about her State rights or her peculiar 
system of labor, but did freely and without 
compulsion every act that was deemed requisite 
to readmit her into that family of States from 
which, by her compulsory act more than from 
any free volition, she had been separated dar- 
ing the rebellion. I am one of those, Mr, 
Speaker, who believe that we cannot commita 
more fatal error at this time than to-act on the 
assumption that the doctrine of secession is 
still a living, active principle of action among 
any respectable portion of the people of the 
South. The lurid glare of ten thousand con- 
flagrations and the deadly lightnings of a thou- 
sand battle-fields have thrown a new and terri- 
ble light upon those doctrines of “* State rights” 
and “secession” about which our bar-room 
orators used to discourse so flip pantly and learn- 
edly. He has avery poor idea of the people 
of the South who believes they went into the 
rebellion with their eyes open. ‘The whole 
movement was one stupendous fraud. 

With a view to “firing the southern heart” 
a complete system of terrorism, espionage, and 
censorship of the press was inaugurated. Every 
telegraph station, every newspaper, every mail 
route and post office, was in their bands. The 
pulpit even thundered forth its anathemas, and 
gave currency tothe wildest dreams. ‘ Never,” 


to use the words of a southern writer, “were a! 


whole people so bewitched, beguiled, and be- 
fooled as we were when we drifted down the 
mad current of secession.” The boldest dared 
not defy public opinion, and the most saga- 
cious could not contradict its most hopeful an- 
ticipations. Madness ruled the hour, es did 
the “demon of confusion” in the darkest hour 
of the French revolution. Amid the ringing 


of bells, the firing of cannon, and the solemn | 


blasphemy of religious ceremanies in the city 
of Charleston, was the terrible strife begun. 


Go now to the moss-grown streets, the black-- 
ened chimneys, the falling wharves, the gaunt | 


desolation of that unfortunate city, and reflect 
whether itis possible that men iu any frame 


of mind would again provoke so terrible a : 
retribution for any crime, however alluring | ) : 
|| the supreme law of the land, by which recog- 
| nition the Government is vitalized for the sup- 


and fascinating it might appear. No, sir; this 
terrible lesson speaks to many future genera 
tions. 
this people shall endure. 


Why, sir, what are the facts? Upor what | 


rs 


two poiuts of more vital import thau othe 


did this gigantic rebellion rest? The first most | 


assuredly was thatof slavery. Slavery, however 


unpalatable it may beat thistime to so express | 
jt, was sanctioned by the Constiturion. enforced |! 
| by judicial decisions, and sustained by public . 


sentiment. Thisright, as shey regarded it, wa 
ed, and as such, au inestimable 
its ingiitation they were 


py For r ath wer 
rasponsible. Phey found it as their iatis 
felt it, Prom education and observation they 
were taught, and honestly believed, that they 
had the same right to invest their money in 
the purchase of a slave that the manufacturer 


Its influence wiil never die so long as | 


had in the purchase of machinery, the agricul- 
turist of land, or the merchant of goods. In 
support of this proposition, I need only cite 
the fugitive slave clause in the Constitution. 
(Taney’s Dred Séoté decision.) In the exer- 
cise of this right,.as then understood, all the 
available means of the South-were thus in- 
vested, amounting to four millions of human 
beings, enslaved by law, constituting the prop- 
erty of the South, and representing her aggre- 
gate wealth. By the legitimate results of the 
war the South has lost her investment and the 
colored man has gained his freedom. Slavery 
no longer exists. Our State constitutions sanc- 
tion its abolition, and invests the colored man 
with all rights, political and civil, incident to 
citizenship. In the radical change the South 
acquiesces, and none now would reéuslave him. 
His freedom is unquestioned; his liberties guar- 
antied. Nota slave lives to-day upon Amer- 
ican soil. In this we rejoice, as do you, Mr. 
Speaker. The fifteenth amendmentto the Fed- 
eral Consiitution, which my State was among 
the first to ratify, is now a part of the organic 
law of the land, which opportunely secures his 
rights throughout our vast domain. Wherever 
he goes, on the soil of whatever State he treads, 


| wherever that flag floats, ‘none dare molest 


nor make him afraid,’’ for that amendment 
sustains and supports him as his ‘trod and 
staff.’ In obedience to that mandate, let his 
freedom be insured and his rights respected. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, this mass of prop- 
erty was surrendered reluctantly, for we ure 
told ‘ that where the treasure is there will the 
heart be also,” and none know its truthfulness 
better than our northern friends, as is strikingly 
exemplified by their daily acts. A right thus 
acknowledged, and so extensively exercised as 
to become indissolubly interwoven into the 
political, civil, social, and religious structure 
of the South, can ouly be abrogated by force 
and annulled by violent convulsions. The 
South, sir, has been subjugated, her cherished 
institutions destroyed, her liberties restrained. 
‘The revolution is with her complete. She now 
accents the situation and acquiesces in the logic 
of events, and her own interests aud feelings 
will never again prompt her to an elfort for the 
restoration of slavery. Jt is dead and buried, 
and no resurrection awaits it. 

‘The doctrine of the right of secession under 
the Constitution was with them, many of them 
at least, a cardinal tenet honestiy entertained 
aud religiously observed. Reared in the school 
of States rights it was with them the corner- 
stone of their political edifice. 

This edifice, Mr. Speaker, has been disma 
tled and its cornerstone destroyed. This 
boasted doctrine of States rights is repudiated, 
aud were it notso its practical exercise is rather 
costly for other experiments. Secession as a 
right is declared a heresy and its attempted 
exercise made treasonable. The Constitution 
of the United States, as ordained and estab- 
lished by the people of the United States, is 


pression of treason, thie enforcement of the 


| laws, and the maintenance of the Union. This 
| doctrine, then, like slavery, is a dead issue, and 


can no longer be productive of mischief. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, these distracting ques- 
tions, which have so longsectionalized our coun- 
try, having all been settled in the interest of 
the Government, why contigue to your own 
injury your proseriptive system, distranchisi: 
discriminating, and odious? å 
sney begood? Whereir 
n ever yet benebted a ct 
in ri A £ 


res 
nd discontent. 
the evidence of the ban, the opprobrium, 
brand, the note and mark of dishonor, the a 


p- 


the | 


parent partiality, the unworthy bias,” that 
constitute the grand and essential evils of this 
system, superseding that reciprocal. sentiment 
of kindness and charity which the Christian 
extends to all mankind, and substituting there- 
for the fierceness of polemics, the embittered 
statute, enmity, and distrust, But, sir, this 
system has been abundantly tried, and cer 
tainly has not been productive of good in tran- 
quilizing this unhappy country. Hence the 
necessity of adopting some expedient to alle- 
viate our evils. 

Sir, you must take the South as it is, and 
you must adapt your policy to the condition of 
the people, and notto your own peculiar political 
tenets. A statesman is unwise who, regard- 
less of consequences, undertakes to mold pub- 
lie sentiment by hasty action or forcible legis- 
lation irrespective of the taste, inclination, or 
habits of a people. Irritation, alienation, and 
hatred only ensue. Radical changes are at best 
unnatural and burdensome. Changes atfect- 
ing the ordinary business relations of life oft- 
times are prolific of evils; but when those 
changes are so radical in their nature as to de- 
stroy property, impoverish a country, invade 
the social circle, uproot long-cherished ideas, 
curtain the land with gloom, and inundate the 
earth with waves of human gore, time, and 
time alone, can habituate the mind to the 
change by gradual adaptation to the new order 
of things, softening the rancor tht necessarily 
follows aud extracting stings apparently fatal. 
If this be se, sudden conversions on the part 
of the southern people are not to be anticipated, 
or must be attended with distrust and suspi- 
cion; for no people in all history have ever been 
so overwhelmed with disappointment or so 
sadly mortified with their present straitened 
circumstances. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, since slavery, that ‘foul 
blot’? is no more; since that distracting ques- 
tion of secession is buried and forever at rest; 
since your proseriptive laws have heen for five 
long and gloomy years testing their efliciency ; 
since the rights of the colored man are se- 
cured, forever fixed, | propose a recognition 
of the claims of the whites of the South to 
clemency and respect. While I have and do 
contend as strenuously for the rights of the 
colored man as any member on this floor, yet 
l cannot and shall not ignore the claims of 
my own race. While I gladly welcome the 
enfranchisement of the one, L cannot willingly 
indorse the contiuaed disfranchisement of the 
other. Their interests are closely interwoven. 
The prosperity of the onc hinges upon the 
well being of the other, The agriculturist 
of the South, in whose hands her material in- 
terest rests, is not nor cannot be antagonistic 
to the interest of the freedmen, who offer the 
labor necessary to the enltivation of his fields, 
and both alike are interested in fair wages, 
abundant crops, and domestic peace. The 
gain of the one isa benefit tothe other. Their 
interests are mutual, and not antagonistic. 
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irgeut States are helpless, with neither 
, nor navy, nor means, nor the will again 
on, In the late at- 
e Union they grievously 
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‘ances should be made for the excesses into 
which with seeming provocation they may be 
hortiéd,-and- pardon them when you recollect 
how-under similar circumstances you would 
feel Fo waai : 

+ Phe: efficacy of concession, Mr. Speaker, is 
‘abundantly attested by eminent authorities, 
both satred ‘and. profane. It reconciles fac- 
tions, removes animosities, lulls the fierce pas- 
sions, creates respect, and inspires confidence. 
Nothing will tend to conciliate and harmonize 
the southern people more than the exhibition 
of manliness aid imagnanimity on the part of 
the’ Government, indicating kindness and re- 
spect aud love for her once misguided but now 
returned ‘and reconstracted children. They 
have’ conformed to all your demands, have 
submitted to all your requisitions, and now 
confidently ask perfect and unconditional res- 
toration to all the rights’ and privileges of 
American citizenship. Her interests demand 
it; the welfare and prosperity of her people, 
individually and. collectively, demand it; her 
all demands it; and above all still, the inter- 
estand honor ‘of the Government likewise 
demand it. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, look at her condition. 
Her fruitfal fields, once laden with abundant 
‘hatvests, are untilled and go to waste. Cot- 
ton, once her monopoly and chief article of 
exportation, upon which favorable exchanges 
have ever been effected, droops and dwindles. 
Her sugar, rice, and naval stores, hitherto 
swelling your commerce and increasing your 
tonnage, are comparatively unseen and untelt. 
All her industrial interests are languishing ; 
her commercial facilities are lost; her mag- 
nificent rivers, that should circulate opulence 
and turn the machinery of a thousand mills, 
flow to the ocean unincumbered with ma- 
chinery and unused by man. “The waves 
breakin solitude in the silent inagnificonce 
of deserted wharves and shipless harbors.” 
With limited capital, unremunerative industry, 
and paralyzed energies, she is no longer a 
source of wealth and revenue to the Govern- 
ment; but, crippled in her resources, she is a 
burden to herself. 

This, Mr. Speaker, must result to a great 
degree from that species of legislation which 
has characterized the Halls of Congress for 
several ‘years, which is discriminating in its 
character ‘ane repulsive in its effects, pro- 
ducing necessarily discontent and alienation, 
which distracts your counsels, which damages 
the South, which debilitates and endangers the 
existence of ‘our country. The South need 
not longer be the ‘‘plague-spot,” avoided of 
all men, from which capital and population 
are driven by law, but itisin the power of this 
Govervinent, by wise legislation and concilia- 
tory enactments, to invite population, fill up 
her waste places, cause her beautiful “sunny 
South” again to ‘blossom as therose.’! Other- 


wise, Mr. Speaker, you may rear an Ireland | 


in’ your: vicinity, with alienated inhabitants, 
anda bold, intrepid, generous, and enthusiastic 
people, clothed with the «nimus todo mischief 
and po power to do good. 

With this record for North Carolina, and 
these necessities of her people, I call upon 
Congress for aid and protection. Let citizens 
of North Carolina be relieved from these 
unworthy political disabilities. Let her have 
the benefit, in'this her time of great financial 
trouble, of the counsel and assistance of her 
best citizens, of which she is now deprived. Let 
her toyalty and her firm stand for the Union, 
80 longas there was a foot of Union soil adjoin- 
ing her borders, and so long as the north wind 
could come to her hills and valleys unpolluted 
by the atmosphere of secession and rebellion, 
plead in her behalf, And let her manfal and 
prompt acknowledgmont of the results of the 
war, and of her duties toward her sister States 


and the Union, be taken-as an earnest that she 
is in fall and perfect harmony with those com- 
munities which are imbued with the true spirit 
of. political and religious. liberty, and the 
nationality, oue and indivisible, of the United 
States of America; and ‘Jet her sons, purged 
of their great but unwilling crime, again mingle 
in-your counsels and join in the noble task of 
regenerating and-developing the great Amer- 
ican Republie. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, ‘‘ forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before,” ‘let us have 
peace.” C Give us peace,” as was eloquently 
said by the great Irish orator under similar 
circumstances, ‘tme peace; peace founded 
on justice and equality and national content- 
ment has an enriching, as well as a civil- 
izing and ameliorating attribute. Peace will 
pay you large import duties. Peace will con- 
sume in abundance sugar and coffee and tea, 
and every article on which a charge will re- 
main, Peace will draw from the earth twice 
its ordinary returns, and while itshall give you 
more food, will take more of your manufactures 
inreturn, Peace will enlarge and give security 
to that market which is already tlie best you 
possess, Peace will open a wider field to your 
laborious industry and your commercial enter- 
prise; and for every benefit you confer on us, 
for every indulgence you shall show us, for |! 
every giftyou bestow, with a usury incaleulably 
profitable, by peace yon will be repaid.” 

Let us have 
may go forth to an astonished world that this 
great country, so recently drenched in the 
blood of her best citizens, so recently dissev- 
ered, and contending with such Herculean 
blows on the field of carnage with the energy 
of despair and with the determination of 
madness, is reunited in the holy bonds of 
friendship and harmony, and will ever, hence- 
forth and forever, be one and the same, vnited 
and indivisible. . 

Let us have peace, that North Carolina, the 
cradle of American liberty as promulgated to 
the world in her Mecklenburg declaration of 
independence of the 20th May, 1775, may 
renow her vows, and auspicating new omens, 
may repledge her “life, her fortune, and her 
most sacred honor” to “keep step to the 
music of the Union” and swell its chorus 

* Axs the historie muse, 


Proud of her treasure, marches with it down 
To latest tune.” 
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SPHECH OF HON. JOB E. STEVENSON, 
or otto, 
Ix run House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 28, 1870, 

On the bill (IT. R. No. 1538) to regulate theappraise- 
mont and inspection of imports in certain cases, | 
and for other purposes. 
Mr. SPISVENSON, My. Speaker, amid the 

struggics of parties and partisans, and the 
elush of sectional claims and prejudices, it is 
refreshing to turn the attention occasionally to 
great measures to ‘promote the general wel- 
fare.” And this Congress has considered none, 
and probably will consider none more important 
than the pending subject... The object of the 
original bill, out of which this has grown, was 
to remedy an evil which has long been felt, by 
the people of the interior of the country; an 
evil which has “grown with our growth,” 
until it has become almost intolerable. 

It is the system of laws and regulations re- 
lating to imports, which practically prevents 
direct importation of merchandise to the inte- 
rior, and gives a monopoly of our immense | 


pal Commerce. 


i 


peace, that the glad tidings |l 3 


importations of commodities from foreign |! 
lands, consumed by the people of the country, Ht 


to the sea-board cities, and with other conspir- 
ing causes tends to concentrate that monopoly 
in one city. So far have these causes operated 
to this end that every other part of the Re- 
public pays, and has Tong paid, tribute to that 
single city. I need not name her name ; it is 
in every man’s mind. The tribute we pay her 
is double and treble; for-not only do we im- 
port, but we also export over her counters. 
Constrained to buy of her, we must sell to her 
in order to pay for what we buy; and being 
obliged to buy of and sell to her, we are com- 
pelled to make her our banker; to constitute 
her, without bond or security, our agent, factor, 
and broker; give into her hands the key and 
the purse, and submit ourselves her commer- 
cial tributaries and subjects. This city by the 
sea contains, perhaps, one fortieth of the 
population of the Republic, yet nearly three 
fourths, thirty-fortieths, of our national jm- 
ports and exports pass through her hands. 

The following tables, from the report: of 
the Chamber of Commerce of New York for 
1868-69, show the anomalous condition of 
business : 


Statement exhibiting the value of foreign merchandise 
imported annually into the Uniced States from 1831 to 
June 30, 1868, inclusive. 


otal, 
$216, 224,039 
212,945,442 
267,978,647 
304,562,881 


o 
„942 
360,890,141 
282,613,150 
833,768,18 
362,163,941 
356,150,153 
205,819,823 
252,187,587 
830,109,840 
. 234,339,810 
437,640,354 
+ 412,235,822 
+ 373,409, 448 
foreign imports at New Yori 
. 131,361,578 
+ 129,849,619 

194,097,882 
a 181,371,472 
+ 157,860,238 
« 213,550,649 
230,018,129 
. 152,867,067 
+ 245,165,516 
< 238,260,460 
+ 162,768,790 
© 174,652,817 
- 187,614,577 
e 218,125,700 
e 224,742,410 
1866. + 906,613,184 
1867. 252,648,475 
1868. 251,198, 83 

The profits on this trade may be estimated by 
the statemeut of the report on page 108: 

“In the above tablo wo have included, under the 
head of dutiable, the, duty-paying goods entered 
directly for consumption, as well as those entered 
for warchousing; these, with the free goods and spe- 
cie, make tho total entered at theport. ‘Ebe free list 
was greatly curtailed six years ago, especially by the 
transfer of tea and coffee to the list of dutiables, and 
thus the total of free goods imported remains at 
abouteleven million dollars. All the figures referring 
to the imports represent only their foreign gold cost, 
freight and duty unpaid. ‘Vo show the cost in our 
currency to the consumers, the total should be 
dcubled, and the whole then increased about forty 
per cent.; this would represent about the selling 
rates in our market.” 


By this rule the annual value of our import- 
ations through that city in currency, in her own 
market, sold to her purchasers, for the years 
1866, 1867, and 1868, was about seven hundred 
million dollars, an aggregate in those three 
years of $2,100,000,000, (the measure of our 
bonded national debt,) of which by the state- 
ment of her own merchants her profits were 
forty per cent. upon cost, carriage, and duties, 
$200,600,000 per annum, an aggregate of 
$600,000,000 in three years. Exports follow 
imports in almost the same ratio, and profits 
are probably proportionate. These transactions 
draw others, and that city hes become the chief 
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and controlling market and distributing center 
of all articles of domestic production and com- 
merce, and the business of the country has 
been concentrated there to. an extent which 
may be imagined when we consider the follow- 
ing tables from the report: 
Statement showing the clearing-house transactions for 
each month, from January 1, 1866, to May 1, 1869, 
with the loans, specie, legal tenders, and liabilities of 


the associated banks, and the percentage of specie and 
legal tendere to net abilities. 


1866. Exchanges. Balances. 
January. + $2,378,393,118 10 $83,926,266 16 
February 1,991,515,816 87 72,872,858 44 
Mareh « 2,548,058.299 98 75,094,429 65 
April 2,372,771,765 97 $4,522,793 91 
May... 2,727,860,400 51 113,662,850 04 
June 2,639,443,089 11 89,339,186 13 
July.. 2,306,230,216 41 91,041,420 27 
August .. 2,528, 702.219 11 102,325,368 17 
September, 2,481,810,569 03 98,833,502 63 
Qetober.., 3,456,500,422 3: 116,979,389 80 
November. 8,474,1.00,261 65 109,781,510 40 
December... 2,521,662,728 51 98,351,408 73 

1867. : 


2,434,772,078 87 100,950,032 70 
1,885,096,961 01 8,801,009 84 
2,118,470,275 96 88,764,179 33 
2,121,398,497 77 $5,312,626 6b 
2,217,859,008 01 98,409,626 64 
1,934,361,807 21 $8, 232, 669 
2,226,518,178 02 91,145,489 14 
1,951,024,037 99 88,082,034 43 
2,243,899,614 82 94,123,433 1L 
2,478,271,837 53 92,004,819 75 
i 2,192,336,417 75 79,982,878 23 
December..........  2,012,728,545 93 83,621,169 28 
1868. 
January... 2,550,993,353 18 93,075,128 04 
February « 2,897,271,847 85 94,215,678 54 
March. < 2.700.283,297 36 103,497,371 07 
April . 2,498,259,896 61 7 059,572 33 
May. . 2,272719,073 18 91,089,187 13 
June . 2,446,416,952 91 111,019,003 51 
July... « 2,211,318,625 86 105,316,646. 80 
August... » 2,829,280,954 5L 94,027,769 58 
September . 2,329,408,334 25 90,546,012 42 
October..... » 8,385,916, 738 68 115,685,249 96 
November. . 8,183,584,378 47 105,652,661 26 
December.. 2,784,313,395 57 100,991,312 3 
1869. 


2.807.421,677 7 


3 86,828,147 99 
2,598,891,040 02 


y è 75,421,984 28 
March « 3,304,126,497 79 77,416,925 75 
April see 8,377,501,673 83 $2,831,220 19 


Showing average monthly transactions of 
nearly $2,500,000,000 or $80,000,000,009 per 
annum, and a grand aggregate in three years 
and four months of $100,600,000,000. This 
is the result of the monopoly of the com- 
merce of the Union in a city favored by nature, 
and yet more favored by our laws and regula- 
tions. Why should we continue such asystem 
to foster this vast monopoly? Are the mer- 
chants of other cities incompetent to purchase 
from first hands at first cost the commodities 
their customers consume? If so, how are they 
competent to purchase them in second hands 
at inereased cost? Sir, we bave in every Amer- 
ican city merchants well qualified to deal 
directly with foreign producers of articles we 
consume. You will find in every hamlet skill- 
ful and experienced merchants, and in all our 
larger cities men from Europe who know and 
are relaced to those engaged in trade there, 
and if permitted to buy directly could pur- 
chase with advantage to themselves, to their 
customers and the country. Do we lack facil- 
ities of communication? We can communi- 
cate by mail and telegraph from every consid- 
erable town in the country with every mart of 
commeree In the world, and the intervention 
of a sea-board dealer is but vexation, delay, 
and useless tax. Do we lack means of trans- 
portation? We have ample means, by steam, 
water, and rail, with choice of rontes to all 


interior cities; and the stoppage at the sea- | 


board is but waste of time, loss of interest, and 
needless wear and tear and risk of goods. 
Isit economy to commerce? It subjectsevery 
purchase to the profits and charges aud extor- 
tions of a city crowded for space, gorged with 
business, cursed by gambling, and governed 
by irresponsible elements, with boundiess ex- 
iravagauce and shameless corruption, all of 
which must be supported and paid for by the 
commerce of the country. 


PORTS.OF DELIVERY. 

But I may be.asked, why do not such inte- 
rior cities as are ports of delivery avoid these 
inconveniences by importing goods under bond, 
as the law now permits? I answer that the 
custom-house is so managed at the principal 
port of entry as to inflict upon the merchants 
of interior cities, seeking to avail themselves 
of the privileges of those laws, greater losses 
and injuries than those of which we complain. 


DETENTION. 

Goods imported for interior cities are de- 
tained for weekg and months. There have been 
instances where two invoices of similar goods 
have been imported on the same vessel, one 
for the interior merchant and the other for the 
New York dealer, when the custom-house offi- 
cers have dwelt so long upon the formalities 
and technicalities of the laws and regulations 
touching the importation for the interior port 
of delivery that the New York dealer has 
withdrawn his goods and sold or shipped them 
to the western market, and passed them into 
consumption before the western merchant could 
obtain possession of his goods from the New 
York custom-house officials. 

DAMAGE. 

But delays are not the worst evils; delicate 
and fragile goods are broken and soiled by 
rough unpacking and repacking, and subse- 
quent. transportation, in consequent bad condi- 
tion; and losses from these causes often over- 
run all possible profits, and sometimes exceed 
fifty per cent. of ihe invoice value. 

ABSTRACTION. 

Another serious evil is loss by abstraction, 
carelessness, or theft. Whole pieces of staple 
goods, such as cannot be identified, disappear 
in (he custom-house without remedy to the 
owner. 

: FEES AND PERQUISITES. 

And when all these accidents are fortunately 
escaped payment of dutiesat New York, official 
fees and perquisites and brokers’ charges make 
heavy discounts on profits and heavier drafis 
on patience. 

CHANGA OF OFFICERS. 

It may be suggested by some sanguine patriots 
that all these evils might be cured by reforms 
in the custom-house, by appointing competent, 
honest, and impartial men, superior and sub- 
ordinate, who will faithfully administer the laws 
of the land and the regulations of the Depart- 
ment. 

TOO MUCH WORK. 

Tanswer, first, that such is the accumulation 
of business in that harbor and city that itwould 
be impracticable to handle the goods arriving 
without serious delay and much injury. 

POLITICS. 

Second, that in the present condition of pol- 
ities in that city and State it seems impossible 
to secure such officers as are required for a fair 
and impartial performance of publie duties. 

Whoever holds office must be under obliga- 
tion to the local leaders, and will favor them 
and their friends and supporters, consciously 
or unconsciously, directly or indirectly by bhim- 
self or subordinates, cr if by a political miracle 
an honest head be found and allowed to remain, 
convenient instruments will ereep in under him, 
corruptionwill find subjects and means to work 
its ends. IJtis vain to expect sweet water from 
that bitter fountain. 

THE REMEDY. 

The only effectual remedy is to so amend 
the laws and regulations that goods may be 
passed without breaking package directly from 
the vessel in which they are imported, to the 
steamer or the cars, to be transported to their 
destination without hinderance or delay, save 
such as is incident to the delivery and receipt 
of goods en route between carriers. This can 
be done with security to the Government by 


placing responsible carriers under ample, gen- 
eral bonds, for safe carriage and delivery of 
all goods intrasted to them, and by having 
Government officials to identify and. record 
the goods as they arrive and are forwarded 
under seal. Thus delays, damage, lossés, 
charges, and. extortions may be avoided, the 
importer receive his merchandise in the short- 
est time and best condition at the least. ex- 
pense, and the Government be secured: the 
payment of the duties on delivery of the 
merchandise at the port of destination. 

Nothing short of this will remedy existing 
evils and give the people of all parts of the 
Republic equal commercial rights. And so 
just and obvious is this proposition that it has 
received the approval of intelligent merchants 
and business men and of the press of all parts 
of the country. 

From St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, and all 
interior cities, comes a united voice in favor of 
the proposed reform. New Orleans, San Fran- 
cisco, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, join in the 
movement. Boston, the second importing city 
of the Union, with her uniform wisdom and 
prudence, gives the weight of her influence for 


j| the measure. 


During the present session of this Congress, 
the Boston Board of Trade sent us a memorial 
yraying the adoption of this policy. Even New 
York city hersell, through some of her bestrep- 
resentative men, has conceded the justice of our 
complaints. Her enlightened and liberal mer- 
chants know that the true and lasting interests 
ofa great city are best promoted by justice and 
fair dealing ; and that commerce flows in fullest 
and richest currents where she is unshackled 
and free. They know that their legitimate busi- 
ness is and will be sufficient to employ their 
enterprise and capital; tofilland overflow their 
borders. ‘They know that their long experi- 
ence, ample facilities, and rare advantages will 
enable them to maintain the lead in commerce ` 
unfettered by law and animated by competition. 
They are wise enough to prefer that condition 
of business to the stagnation of monopoly; 
and too wise to envy the merchants of the in- 
terior the same privileges they would them- 
selves enjoy. They know that the continuance 
of the present system will drive business away 
from their doors. ‘They already see imports 
which would otherwise come through New 
York going by way of Portland, Maine, across 
the provinces toa small port of entry on the 
luke and thence to the centers of the Missis- 
sippi valley, hundredsof miles out of the direct 
route, in order to avoid New York city. And 
in this commerce does buf follow the laws of 
nature; for if you place artificial barriers 
across a natural water-course the stream will 
find or make new channels for its passage. 

Were it well understood that existing ob- 
stacles lo trade at New York were to be per- 
petuated, large volumes of business would be 
diverted from that queen of American sea- 
ports and her connecting lines of transporta- 
tion to other coast cities of minorimportance, 
Science and capital would be called into requi- 
sition to equalize advantages, ond sooner or 
later real rivals of New York would rise to 
dispule with her the scepter of trade. 

‘The voice of all the cities and of the business 
men of the whole country has been repeatedly 
expressed in commercial conventicus and 


national assemblies of the Boards of Trade, 


emphatically indorsing the proposition. Sach 
unanimity and earnestness show that the peo- 
ple appreciate the question and realize that the 
benefit of the reform will reach every portion 
of the Republic aed every consumer of imported 
commodities. 

OBJECTIONS. 

Overwhelmed by the proofs of existing evils 
and the force of intelligent public opinion, the 
opponents of this measure resort to arguments 
of expediency und appeals to prejudice, 
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Oa" AM ANCIENT USAGES.” 

‘They say it -has been the law and practice, 
‘from. the beginning of the Government,” to 
“yequire that imports be inspected and appraised 

and duties paid at the sea- port; appearing to 
forget that whereas ttin the beginning’? our 
settlements ‘were scattered along the Atlantic 
coast, yet: since: “the beginning, within ‘the 
current: century; population: has passed- the 
Alleghanies,. filled: the “great valleys, over- 
spread ‘the plains, ‘crossed the Rocky mount- 
ains, and established ‘ports of entry” on the 
Pacific ocean. Such an: ‘argument’? in the 
face of such facts would be unworthy the wis- 
dom:ofan owl, 

“IMPRACTICABLLATY.” 

Wearetold thatthe proposed changes. would 
beimpracticable. To this we answer that what 
we want for the interior of our own country is 
now in successful operation between our ports 
of entry and the British provinces. British 
subjects now enjoy by our grace the coveted 
privileges denied to our.own citizens. Mexico 
enjoys the same advantages in her trade across 
Texas, and the system we ask is in force in 
our domestic traffic across the Isthmus. What 
is being done with, by, for, and among for- 
cigners can be done by ourselves for ourselves. 
And. as we trust foreigners, we can trust our 
own citizens. 


: “MISTAKES.” 

We are told that it will be impossible to find 
competent officers at interior ports to inspect 
and appraise foreign articles of import. 

‘This argument ‘asserts that the merchants 
of thé cities of the valley do not know the 
quality and value of the goods they buy and 
sell and in which they have dealt for years, 
If this were true we should beat the mercy of 
sea-side importers, and obliged to take their 
goods at their own appraisement. [very well- 
informed man knows that the country is full of 
experienced merchants, competeat for the per- 
formance of the requisite official duties. But 
if we really need advice and assistunce we can 
bring men from the sea board to aid us. 

p pi “praup.” 

As a last appeal, we are warned against the 
dangers of increasing opportunities for frand, 

This argument seems plausible, but will not 
bear consideration. Jtassumes thatthe present 
system is well adapted to prevent and detect 
fraud upon the revenue. Fs this assumption 
sound?) Does not the country know that the 
city which monopolizes imports under the pres- 
ent system and gives tone and character to the 
administration of the revenue laws is the seat 
and center of “revenue frauds?’ Is it not 
notorious that “ rings’? are perpetually formed 
and forming there, under and composed of 
members of all parties; to defraud the Gov- 
ernment, and that they are marvelously suc- 
cessful? If one ring be discovered and broken 
up another springs from its fragments, or arises 
from fresh material constantly produced by that | 
metropolitan population. 

‘The formation of corrupt combinations is 
easy and their discovery difficult; because, 
business being concentrated, they need cor- 
rupt- but few men, and their proceedings are 
confined to a limited sphere. If other ports 
of entry be opened ‘rings’? must be enlarged 
and their field of depredations extended; so 
that it will be more difficult for dishonest men | 
to form combinationsand conceal their doings. | 

! 
| 


We shall bring into the public service fresh 
and honest men from all sections and from || 
rival cities, who will: inspect and revise the | 
action of each other and rvenderit impossible || 
for fraudulent. combinations dong to subsist | 
undetected. Bat why should we argne the | 
question of comparative honesty and integrity | 
of New York officials and such officers as the | 
Government might secure int other cities along 
“great lines of transportation and from the coun- 


try at large? Here is the case: our imports |! 


are stopped, detained, and handled by New 
York officials. We propose to substitute offi- 


‘cers to be selected from the interior and other 


sea-board cities, and from the people at large. 
Is it possible that we may so far err and go 
astray in selecting officers from the body of the 


people as to find worse men than are the aver- 


age of those who fill the New York places? 
Must we make the confession that. the city of 
New York is the.only place where trustworthy 
men can be found to serve the Government, 
the best place, or even a good place to find 
them? The question answers itself. Every 
prudent patriot will exclaim, ‘The more offi- 
cers the Government selects outside of New 
York, and the fewer there, the better it will 
be for the common weal. The less public 
property we have at hazard there, and the 
sooner what we have be safely removed, the 
better for the Treasury.” 
“THE PENDING BILL. 

The pending bill falls far short of the remedy 
required. It differs widely from the original, 
and is but a step in the right direction. Many 
judicious friends of the reform consider it so 
imperfect and inadequate as to be unworthy of 
acceptance ; but others with whom [agree have 
thought that any measure admitting the prin- 
ciple for which we contend would beatriumph, 
and we accept this bill with all its faults, hop- 
ing and expecting to perfect it hereafter, 

THR DEPARTMENT. l 

The influence of this measure for good will 
depend much upon the spirit in which it shall 
be executed by the Treasury Department, The 
people will understand that the bill has been 
complicated and restricted by objections from 
that Department, and they will observe with 
anxiety the manner in which the Secretary shall 
exercise the discretion vested in him, 

Under its provisions that oficer will have 
extraordinary powers for good or evil, and 
rare opportunities to satisfy or disappoint the 
just expectations of the commercial public 
and of the millions of people interested in its 
success. Should he frame his regulations in a 
liberal spirit and give the law a fair trial ho 
will prove himself worthy of the trust we now 
repose in him; but should he follow his pre- 
judices against the measure and neutralize it 
by restrictive regulations and unfriendly adinin- 
istration he will deserve and receive the con- 
demnation of the people of the great interior, 
and of the merchants of the whole country. 
No reasonable man can suppose that in this 
free Republic a majority of the people, dwell- 
ing, as they do, in the fertile valleys and fruit- 
ful plains of the greatand growing interior, and 
furnishing the staple productions and wealth 
of the vation, will long endure the commer- 
cial mastery and monopoly of the coast. We 
therefore accept this measure as an ackuowl- 
edgment of our equal commercial rights, and 
as an advance toward the final remedy for the 
wrougs we suffer, trusting to see it fairly ap- 
plied aud liberally administered, and amended 


and perfected as experience shall show the | 


justice and expedience of leaving internal 
commerce free. 
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REMARKS OF HON.W. B. ALLISON, 
OF IOWA, . 
Is rm: House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 13, 1870, 
On the memorial of A. Penfield, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
suggesting a method of supplying the Mississippi 


viver with water, at low and medium stages, by 
means of reservoirs in tho upper Mississippi. 


Mr. ALLISON asked and obtained leave to 


| vefile the memorial of A. Penfield, of Cleve- 


land, Ohio, suggesting a method of supply- 
ing the Mississippi river with water, at low and 


medium stages, by means of reservoirs in the 
upper Mississippi. : 

Mr. ALLISON. This memorial was pre- 
sented by me on the 27th day of April, 1864, 
the record of which cannot now be found, and 
is now presented in order that justice may be 
done to Mr. Penfield, who has given much 
attention and labor to this subject. 

This petition for obtaining constant navi- 
gation on the upper Mississippi, during the dry 
summer months, by keeping up a medium stage 
of water, contemplated the construction of res- 
ervoirs of the head lakes of the Mississippi, 
making them natural reservoirs by dams built 
at their outlets. Theinterviewsand correspond- 
ence of Mr. Penfield with the engineer, Gen- 
eral Warren, on this subject, covering his in- 
vestigations of surveys in the General Land 
Office, were to the effect that such a plan was 
practicable at a small expense. In the engi- 
neer’s reports subsequently there is repeated 
reference, very brief, as to the subject of resar- 
voirs, and to another matter of his petition, 
namely, a canal from the Mississippi to Lake 
Superior. 

The report of Engineer Frank Cook to Gen- 
eral Warren, and by him to General Humphreys, 
chicfofengineers, through the Secretary of War, 
of January 22, 1870, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed 
June 1, is of surveys made in the fall of 1869 
above the falls of St. Anthony, and is the first 
survey and report on this subject of reservoirs. 
‘This reportshows that with three dams, in three 
localities, Pokegoma rapids, Pine river, and 
Mille Lacs, of an average height of nine feet, 
at an expense of $114,348, covering a reservoir 
surface of seven hundred and twenty square 
miles, the drainage area being four thousand 
nine hundred and twenty square miles, he 
obtains a supply of 54,006,872,000 cubic feet, 
sufficient to give an increase above alow water 
stage of six thousand cubic feet per second 
for one hundred and four days, giving five feet 
depth on the bars of the Mississippi below St. 
Anthony’s falls during the dry summer months 
the depth at low water being three feet, an 
says: 

“When full surveys are mado in the future the 
exhibit will be much more favorable. Itwillbeseen 
by the foregoing that the lakes on tho head-waters of 
tho Mississippi and tributaries may be mado of im- 
mense bonefit to the interests ofnavigation by holding 


in store a supply sullicient to insure a good naviga- 
ble stage of water on the upper Mississippi river at 
all times.” 

This is the first tangible report on the reser- 
voir plan that has been made. A medium stage 
for navigation on the upper Mississippi above 
the mouth of the Missouri can be had through 
the dry summer months. Another step is taken 
toward developing the vast wealth- producing 
power of the Mississippi. Mr. Cook also re- 
ports tho practicability of the canal from the 
Mississippi to Lake Superior. 

General Warren, reporting to the chief engi- 
neer on Mr. Cook’s report, says: 


“The longest period of low water at St. Paul was 
in 1864, when it was for one hundred and fifty days 
below the three-feet navigablestage, and part of the 
time below two fect. It is believed, however, that 
these reservoirs would have maintained the river at 
a four-feet navigable stage even during this long 
period. Thus it will be seen that if those reservoirs 
ean be created and controlied, a four-feet depth for 
navigation at St. Paul would be secured throughout 
tho most unfavorable seasons. The condition of the 
navigation of the Mi ippi river above the fails 
of St. Anthony, its advantages and prospects, are 
elearly stated by Mr. Cook in his report.” 


Colonel Long, making a tour of inspection 
of western rivers in 1855, states that as early 
as May 80, in the then present stage of the 
Mississippi, boats drawing more than two feet 
cannot pass the Rock island rapids, and that 
several small steamers were then lying by at 
the head of Des Moines rapids for want of a 
sufficient depth of water to carry them across 
in safety, and a dredge-boat going to: Hlinois 
river with difficulty crossed Rock Island rapids, 
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and with injury to the bottom of the boat was 
arrested at the head of Des Moines rapids for 
want of water. The value of the commerce 
passing both rapids at that time was given at 
$50,000,000 annually. 

Though Engineer Cook does not in’ this 
report allude to the increased mill power at St. 
Anthony falis, arising from the reservoirs, yet 
incidentally it is of great value, doubling the 
quantity in a low times, the increase, six 
thousand feet per second, being equal at St. 
Anthony to the water power, mathematically 
ascertained, of three Lowells! 

If the plan of reservoirs had been adopted 
according to the views of Mr. Penfield, the 
expense, $114,348, might have saved the appro- 
priations for Rock Island and Des Moines 
rapids, which from 1866 to the present time 
have been $2,186,000, and requiring still fur- 
ther to complete the works before they can be 
used; besides the expense incident to dredg- 
ing the bars on the upper Mississippi in a dis- 
tance of six hundred and sixty-five miles be- 
tween the Missouri and St. Anthony, another 
considerable item. 

Conventions have been held from time to 
time touching the improvement of the great 
river and tributary connections, and now when 
itis proposed to unite the Father of Waters two 
thousand miles from the mouth with the great 
lakes by an enlarged water-way, the New York 
State central committee of the Commercial 
Union, Nathaniel Sands, president, has issued 
a call fora meeting onthe 15th of July, at Roch- 
ester, of all the members of the Union and al 
persons in the State interested in the develop- 
ment of external and internal commerce and 
the improvement of thecanals. The Governors 
of the western and northwestern States have 
been invited to be present and take part in 
discussing the Wisconsin and Fox river im- 
_provement and water communication between | 

' the Mississippi and the lakes. 

This connecting link between the lakes and 
the Mississippi would be of greatly euhanced 
value from the contemplated reservoirs, keep- 
ing up a good stage of water at all times in 
the Mississippi, allowing the products of a 
large part of the slope of country between the 
Rocky mountains and the Mississippi for tran- 
sit through this link to the lakes. 

lam not aware that any one ever proposed 
the improvement of the navigation of the 
upper Mississippi in low water specially and 
directly from these lake reservoirs until the 
subject was brought to the attention of Con- 
gress by Mr. Penfield in 1864. I trust that the 
engineers having charge of the upper Missis- 
sippi will pursue the surveys in the region of 
these lakes, and at no distant day Congress 
will make the small appropriation required to 
supply water as proposed by Mr. Penfield. 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. B. BECK, 


Of KENTUCKY, 


Ix tHe HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 14, 1870, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the 
pill GZ. R. No, 2165) making appropriations forsun- 
dry civil expenses of the Government for the year 
ending June 30, 1871, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, perhaps there is 
nothing connected with congressional legisla- 
tion about which the people of the country are 
so nervously anxious, and about which the 
dominant party by its resolves in convention, || 
through its party leaders, its President, and his 
official advisers, has been so profuse in its 
pledges, proclamations, and professions as a | 
rigidly economical expenditure of the money li 


of the people with which they are intrusted. 
Corruption, extravagance, reckless expendi- 
ture, unjust, unequal,-and extortionate taxa- 
tion was charged and admitted to pervade and 
control the management. of Federal affairs 
during the last presidential campaign, and 


promises of reform, retrenchment, honesty, | 


and economy were lavishly made as the sure 
result of the election of General Grant. 
We have now reached a point at the close 


of the first fiscal year of the first session of | 


Congress to which the estimates of the Admin- 
istration are submitted, and from which gen- 
eral appropriations are required, to see and un- 
derstand not only what has been done, but what 


is-proposed to be accomplished in the way of | 


redeeming these pledges of economy, retrench- 
ment, and reform; and I feel warranted by the 


facts in asserting that every pledge made and | 
every assurance given by the dominant party | 


of economy, honesty, and frugality have been 
utterly diregarded, and that not only has there 
been no diminution of the admitted wasteful 
and corrupt expenditure of former years, but 
the year which closed on the 80th of June last 
exceeds in every element of wasteful expendi- 
ture that which preceded it, while the demands 
for the current fiscal year, just began, not only 
gives no promise of improvement, but proves 
the reverse. 

I do not propose to rely on my own state 


ments to sustain these charges, but expect to | 


prove them by the official statements of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose duty it is to 
manage, control, and keep Congress advised as 
to all these matters. He certified to Congress, 
when we met in December last, that the regular 
appropriations made for the expenditures of 
the year ending June 30, 1870, (see book of 
estimates,) were as follows: 


Total recapitulation by Departinenta. 


Legislative department 
Executive proper... 
Department of Stat 
Treasury Departmen 
Tuterior Department. 
War Department... 
Navy Department 
Agricultural Department. 
Post Office Department 
Judicial department 


500) 00 
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Failing to state, as he was by law required 
to do, the amount of money in the Treasury 
om the Ist day of July, 1869, which was appli- 
cable to the expenses of the various Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year commencing July 1, 
1869, and ending June 30, 1870, this House 
on my motion adopted the following resblu- 
tion—I omit the long preamble—which sets 
forth the laws and his failure to comply with 
them: i 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of tho Tre 
and is bereby, directed to furnish this fions 
as possible, with a full statemont of ailunexp 
balances in each of the branchesof each Depar 
on the 30th day of June, 1809, estimating the sums 
which will be required to defray xX penses in- 
eurred in previous ‘ h ne whole 
amount wireh he ; ps i 
disposition of Congress for the year 187 


To that resolution the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury made the following reply, on the 21st day | 


of February, 1870: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Februar 


nece 
year, 
the service of the next 
which may be carried t9 t 


1870, GEORGE S. 


BOUTWELE, 
Seeretury. 
Hon. Janes Q. BLAINE, . 
Speaker House of Representulives. 


The recapitulation of the statement of these 
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balances, as made by the Secretary, is as fol- 
lows: i 
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| It will thus be seen that there was in the 


| Treasury Lo the credit of certain Departments of 
i the Government, in addition to the $281,415,- 
288 61 appropriated by Congress, the sum of 
3102,290,159 67, all of which, except $8,226,- 
532, making $94,367,526 44, the Secretary es- 
Uimates would, in addition tothe appropriations 
of $281.415.288 61, be expended during the 
| year ending June 80, 1870. 

In addition to all this, we havealready passed 
deficiency bills amounting in the aggregate to 
|) about $18,000,000, to be applied to the expend- 
itures of the year just closed, and it is perfecily 
certain that from $8,000,090 to $5.000,000 more 
! of similar deficiencies will have to be provided 
H when we meetin December. Westarted with 
a deficiency bill of $2,400,000, andthe country 
was congratulated on the smallness of it as 
compared with former deficiencies; that became 
pearly $4,500.000 before it passed the Senate, 
and it was followed by the naval deficiency, the 
custom-house, the contingencies for the House 
iof Representatives, the census, Des Moines 
d Rapi ve., tiil. as I said, itis now $18,000, 000, 
i and growing rapidly. . 

, The appropriations and funds applicable for 
i expenditures during the fiscal year just ended 
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-amount.to the following sums; independent of 
ull'proceeds of sales. of Government property 
‘made diring the year, of which we have no 
account. ` Bl fie 
Appronriated by regular Dills...s....:.-..8281,415,988 61 
Balances which the Secretary certified 
in February last would be expended 
WSO. ee R E ee es anes: : 4 
Appropriated in deficiency bills.. 
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94,367,526 44 
13,000,000 00 


stesseseesserres393, 782,815 05 


Add to this what is known as the loan and 
lapsed funds, which amount to several million 
dollars, and out of which, as the Secretary 
shows in his letter to me of June 1, which T 
read. on this floor, over sixteen hundred em- 
ployés in the Treasury Department are. paid 
who.do not appear on the appropriation bills 
or books of estimates, and out of which extra 
compensation is paid, and add also all sales 
of Government property during the year, the 
proceeds of which go directly to the balances 
credited to the different bureaus, and it will 
make over. four hundred million dollars sub- 
ject to expenditure. A word as to how pro- 
ceeds of sales of property are managed. A 
ship, for example, was bought ten years ago 
and cost $1,000,000; that sum is charged to 
the Bureau of Construction, She was sold 
last year for $100,000; that sum is put as a 
balance to the credit of that bureau; it never 
appears on any book of estimates or appro- 
priations. The Department spends it quietly, 
and Congress knows nothing about it unless 
somebody.takes prius to examine into it, which 
ia varely done, and the information is given 
reluctantly. 

This enormous sum of money so far exceeds 
what the friends of the Administration claim 
has been the achual expenditures for the last 
fiscal year, most of them asserting, notwith- 
standing the amounts appropriated which can- 
not be denied or disputed, and the certificate 
of the Secretary of the Treasury as to the 
amount of the balances on hand whieh would 
be apent, that the expenditures havo been under 
$800,000,000. Though Iwas satisfied they have 
beon over $60,000,000, L determined to get 
nt tho exact truth, and therefore, on the 2d day 
of duly, the House on my motion passed nres- 
olution, which is incorporated in. the response 
of the Secretary, calling on him for the desired 
information. Flis response reads as follows; 

Treasury DEPARTMENT, July T, 1870. 

Sir: Elivo the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of a revolution, adopted by the House on the 2d in- 
stant, in the folowing words, 

“On motion of Me. Dacor, 

“Hesotacd, Phut (he Secretary ofthe roasury be, 
and he is hereby directed to furnish this Louse, as 
soon as practicable, with a full statement of the un- 
expended balances reunining in the Treasury, or jn 
the hands of tho Preasurer as agont of the War or 
Navy Department, or to the credit of each of the 
branches of suid Departments of the Government, 
on the Ist day of duty, 1870, estimating as accurately 
as: possible the sum which wiil be required to defray 
tho cxpenses of the fiscal year just closed, and show- 
tng satso the whole amount which he estimates will 
va subjoct to tho disposition of Congress tor the year 
1870-71.” 
in reply I havo to state that it will not be prac- 
ticablo for mo to furnish the statement called for by 
this resolution within the limits of tho present ses- 
sion, as there'are about two thousand appropriation 


accounts yel to he oxamined separately and the 
athounts to be carried to the surplus fund have to be 
determined before the balances for the yoar can bo 
ascertained. 
an, Yonys, very respectfully, — | ish 
: Ei GEORGE S. BOUTWELL, 
; Seeretary, 
Ton. Jaung Q, Buarye, 
Speaker House.of Representatives. 

That answer is the merest evasion. It would 
not have taken his ‘Treasurer an hour to foot 
up and state the amount of balances on the 
Ist of July, as shown by the books. Indeed, 
I find by reference to the Globe that when 
General Burien called on him for the bal- 
ances of 1868, on the 28d of January last, he 
‘answered with a full statement on the: 24th. 
Then. it. was important to try and contradict 


the damaging statement made by the chairman 
of the Appropriation Committee, { Mr. Dawes, ] 
and the reply was prompt. Ie answered my 
resolution ofthe same sort in little over a 
week last February, and the failure or refusal 
to answer now only proves that his statement 
that $94,000,000 of the balances would be 
spent has proved true, and his answer would 
have confirmed it and placed the fact beyond 
dispute in an official form, which, of course, 
would have been very damaging during the 
pending elections for Congress. 

Even if he could not have stated accurately 
how much of the money on hand would be 
required to complete payments for the year 
just closed, if any considerable amount of 
balances remained, he could and would have 
said there remains thirty or forty million dol- 
lars in the Treasury, but I cannot yet say how 
much I can carry forward, or how much of 
that sum it will take to close up last year’s 
accounts. His failure to do even that is con- 
clusive proof of the truth of his statement in 
February that $94,000,000 of these balances 
would bo spent, and it is not desirable that 
the country should kuow it till after the elec: 
tions. 

All the members of the Cammitiee on Ap- 
propriatious know, from personal examination 
of the Department and bureau officers, that the 
balances as well as the appropriations are in 
most cases exhausted. ‘The Navy and the 
Army out of their $48,000,000 of balances said 
that $6,000,000 could be carried forward, and 
that is about all that remains, and so with 
the others; while it has been charged on this 
floor by the gentleman from New York {Mr. 
Cox] and myself, and never denied, thai the 
Navy, in addition to all appropriations and 
balances, had expended $7,798,373, obtained 
from sales of property last year, which is not 
embraced in any statement of its expenditures. 

It will be remembered that all these ex- 
penditures are entirely independent of the 
large amounts ‘which have been ordered by 
ucts of Congress to be paid out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to pay pet patentees and officials, judgments 
of the courts, or anything reported by any of 
the committees on account of claims against 
the Government or any Department thereof; 


such, for example, as the $700,000 pretended | 


interest on the claim of Massachusesis, set up 
for aid given to the Government in the war of 
1812, probably to pay the expenses of the 
Hartford convention or some other equally 
meritorious object, while ag a set-off to it 
the genuine old soldiers of that war were in- 
sulted and spit upon in their efforts to obtain 
a little pittance to keep them out of the poor- 
house in their old age. 

qn view of these facts let us see what the 
country was led to believe was the actual ex- 
penditure for the first year of General Grant's 
administration. About the 4th of March last, 
when it was important to carry New Hamp- 
shire, the Speaker of this House and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, the 
former in a letter and the latter in a speech, 
which did much to carry the election, each 
assorted that the total expenditures during 
the first year of General Grant’s administra- 
tion were $314,600,000, being, as they claimed, 
a reduction of abont sixty million dollars ; 


adding “that these figures are taken from ofli- | 


cial records, and their aecuracy cannot be 
questioned.” 

And the chairman of the committee stated 
in his speech that before he went to New 


Hampshire and made those statements he had | 


thought it uecessary to go to tbe President of 


the United States and have them verified by | 


him. | 
follows : 
“Twas charged yesterday afternoon by the Presi- 


quote from the gentleman’s speech, as 


> 


i 
i 
I 
i 


dent himself with this message to the people -of New 
Hampshire. When I told him that I was coming 
here he told me to assure the people of New Hamp- 
shire that this exhibit that I have made here of the 
successful collection and economical expenditure of 
the money during the present-year is an earnestand 
a pledge of what it shall beeachycartocome, ‘fell 
the people of New Hampshire,’ hesaid, ‘that during 
my administration there shall be no ascending scale 
of public expenditures, but whorever and whenever 
the closest scrutiny shail disclose the possibility of- 
cutting offa dollar it shall be done.” 

The facts show that these gentlemen are both 
utterly mistaken, and that the pledges of the 
President are not worth the paper on which 
they were written. Other gentlemen followed 
in the same line, each trying to get the expend- 
itures down as low as possible. The gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] about the 15th 
of March made aspeech on this floor, in which 
he said; 

“The year ending June 30, 1869, which embraced 
only about four months of General Grant’s admin- 
istration, showed expenditures of $32%,000,000—a fali- 
ing off of $56,009,000. And the year which will close 
on the 30th of June next, by the official estimates of 
the Sceretary of the Treasury, will bring the ox pend- 
itures down to $292,000,000, a further reduction of 
nearly thirty million dollars from the expenditures 
of last year.” 

We have appropriated more than that directly, 
independent altogether of the $94,000,000 of 
balances which the Secretary certified to us 
would be spent in addition, and much the 
greater part if not all of which we know has 
been spent, The great struggle on the part of 

tepublican members has been to satisfy the 
country that the administration of General 
Grant has been greatly more economical tban 
that of Andrew Johnson—which, God knows, 
was bad enough, administered as it was by 
officials all or nearly all of whom were Radi- 
cals, kept in power by a Radical Senate, with 
the tenure-of- office bill so enforced that an effort 
to remove one of them was made the ground 
of almost successful impeachment; yet even 
that effort is a miserable failure, as the ofticial 
statements I have read show. 

‘Tho prospect ahead is no better, and there 
the facts cannot be so well concealed or cov- 
ered up. It hada bad look after it had been 
so confidently asserted that the expenditures of 
the first year had not exceeded $292,000,000, 
or at most $314,000,000, to find the estimate 
for the fiscal year now just begun. foot up 
$231,000,000, as they do, against $281,415,000 
originally appropriated for the year just closed, 
being au excess of $49,000,000. ‘Che speeches 
of the distinguished Republican leaders and the 
pledge of the President did not tally with the 
facts. Something had tobe done. ‘the chair- 
man of the committee scolded and threatened, 
and tke country responded. The Departments 
claimed to have discovered that a mistake of 
$7,000,000 had been made. That helped some; 
still, it was not enough. The Committee on 
Appropriations struggled to keep down the 
appropriations to those of last year. ; 

They refused to commence any new build. 
ings; to build ships, fortifications, or do any- 
thing else they could avoid. River and harbor 
improvements were cut down, The Army and 
Navy were slashed into. Even the Depart 
ments and their employés were threatened ; 


| but the other end of the Capitol was too strong, 


and in spite of the committee the appropria- 
tions have already got beyond those of last 
year; and when we remonstrate the almost uni- 
versal answer is, ‘ ‘The unexpended balancesof 
last year, which helped us out, are all gone.” 
The most disgraceful exhibit, however, which 
has yet been made was a statement sent by the 
Treasury Depari:ment to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] on the 28th of 
June last, which he laid before the [Louse evi- 
dently not believing it, that the reason. why 
their estimates for this year appear so large is 
that the clerks in the Departments had made a 
mistake of $82,000,000 in'making them out. J 


1870.1 


609 
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prefer, however, to give the statement of Mr. 
Dawes: 


“The House will recollect, Mr. Chairman, that in 
some remarks I submitted at the early part of the 
session I took occasion to compare the estimates 
made by this Administration for the coming fiscal 
year with the estimates made by the past.Adminis- 
tration for the present year, furnished to the House 
of Representatives for theirinformation, when ï told 
the House that the balance was alarmingly against 
the estimates for the coming year. As E have said, 
this attracted some attention and some remark, and 
was deniedin different quarters. It hasso happened, 
Mr. Chairman, that no twogentlemen since thattime 
have been able to agree upon what was exactly the 
sum or amount of estimates made by the last Admin- 
istration for this year and the amount of estimates 
made by this Administration for the next year, every 
gentleman commenting on them having a different 
sum total for the amount. The Treasury Depart- 
ment has therefore felt justified in employing one of 
its mostskillful accountants in stating the estimates 
for this year, made last year, and the estimates for 
next year, mado this year; and the result of that 
investigation I take pleasure in laying before tho 
Mouse with all its details. 

“Tt will be seen that the balance in favor of the 
estimates of the present Administration for the next 
fiscal year over those made by the last Administra- 
tion for this fiscal year is $8,098,245 12. Itis but fair 
to state that this difference is found hy the Treasury 
Department. correcting treir own mistakes in their 
estimates submitted to this House to the amount of 
$32,000,000. All these mistakes in the estimates were 
made against themselves, Therois acorrection also 
of the estimates made for the present year by the 
last Administration, an omission having been found 
of about nine million dollars?’ 


Yet with a pretended mistake, first of 
$7,000,000 and next of $82,000,000, we do 
not hear that any of the so called blunderers 
lave been either dismissed or reprimanded. 
The whole thing is transparent; it is a bold, 
uublushing attempt to conceal from the coun- 
try the real facts, which not only so show no 
diminution of expenditures but a large increase. 
I give a comparative statement of the amount 
of the bills passed for last year and so far for 
this, It is as follows: 

Comparison of appropriations for the years ending June 
RO, 1870 and 1871, up to this time, 


1869-70. 1870-71. 
5 4 $19,406,023 
19,000,000 
33, 80,090,000 
6,226, 791 5,000,000 


20,279.153 26,288,993 


203,000 J,264,750 

1,110,734 1,048,347 

19,250,000 30,490,000 

274,488 314,806 

E 4,500,000 8,800,000 

Sundry civil bill.. 9,976,228 183,009,000 
138.345.307 149,613,009 

Permanent appropriations... 147,742,476 143,219,115 


These figures are not entirely accurate, but 
‘ave very close approximations, most of them 
taker from the bills passed or agreed on by 
the clerk of the Committee on Appropriations. 
The Indian appropriation bill passed the Sen- 
ate appropriating $7,000,000 a day or two ago. 
We offered to accept it, but on disagreement in 
conference a billfor $5,000,000 was substituted 
as a temporary expedient; of course the other 
32,000,000 mast be given hereafter. So in the 
jesislative bill. The Senate, under pretense 
oi saving $1,000,000, actually added $1,500,000. 
hey make the distillery storekeepers draw 
‘heir pay from the district collectors instead of 
irom the Treasury, asall public officers ought 
to do. One million five hundred thousand dol- 
ars bas to be thus paid, but $1,000,000 was 
stricken from the bill, and it appears that much 
less is appropriated, and whatever is taken by 
indirection and concealed is supposed to be 
saved, and to be in favor of economy, as the 
people are not expected to find it out, as it 
does uot appear in the papers. - 

It is a part of the same system whereby the 
Secretary of the Treasury is lauded as a great 
financier, because he has bought a considerabie 
number of the five-twenty bonds. So far from 
being entitled to eredit he is greatly to blame 
for not buying at least $20,000,000 more with 
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the money he has expended for that purpose. 
Four hundred million dollars is annually wrung 
by taxation from the people, and poured into 
the Treasury. .The Secretary shows that he 
had on hand at the beginning of the year over 
$102,000,000. Say that $800,000,000 of the 
$400,000,000 collected this year has heen spent, 
there still remained $100,000,000 to buy bonds 
with. The bonds were payable, as we all know, 
in legal-tender notes, and $100,000,000 of bonds 
ought to have been paid for with it. Instead of 
that, he bought bouds at an average of eight- 
een and a half per cent. premium, elaiming 
that they were payable in gold, and $20,000,000 
of the money of the people was thus illegally 
put into the pockets of a few bondholders ; 
yet this is called great financiering, and the 
people shout because a hired press sound the 
praise of the Secretary. It is to be hoped the 
people will learn to look behind and beyond 
professions at the actual facts; if they do they 
will find that extravagance, and not economy, 
is the governing principle of the dominant 
party. 
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REMARKS OF HON. JOHN D. STILES, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Jx cus Hovsn or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 25, 1870, 

On the joint resolution (S, R. No. 121) authorizing 
the Northern Pacific Railway Company to issue 
its bonds for tho construction of its road and to 
secure tho same by mortgage, and also extending 


tho line of the road and tho land grant already 
made to the company, &e. 


Mr. STILES. Mr. Speaker, bills and reso- 
lutions without number have been introduced 
in the two branches of the present Congress 
granting lands for the purpose of constructing 
railroads. A great number of these bills have 
gone to committees and will never be reached 
for consideration. It is to be hoped that in 
the present embarrassed state of the country 
this class of legislation will be well considered. 
I cannot, for one, yield my convictions of duty 
to the urgent appeals made by members of 
this House and persons who represent these 
mammoth corporations, and must vote against 
this and all kindred schemes. In earlier times 
there seemed to be a necessity for grants of 
land to rapidly-increasing western States and 
Territories. Congress with lavish hands con- 
ferred titles to almost countless acres for pub- 
lic improvements. The country was then 
without capital to build railroads, and it was 
commendable in the Government to aid in these 
movements, such as the grant to the State of 
Illinois. 

Bat, sir, what was right and just then is not 
now a charity ora benefit. The capitalists of 
the eastern States and of foreign countries are 
pressing upon us these bills for the purpose of 
making double fortunes, one out of their own 
capital and another out of the Government, by 
receiving as a gift the great prairies of the 
West. What was right in the early settlements 
is now an evil of startling importance, ‘Lhe 
Government has granted for the purposes of 
education, at different times, to States and 
‘Territories, over sixty million acres for publie 
schools, educational purposes, colleges, uni- 
versities; and for agricultural colleges, over ten 
million of acres. In most of these grants there 
was a necessity for the advancement of public 
education. Many of these grants date back to 
early periods when Jands were plenty and we 
needed the western States not only to be peo- 
pled, but required also that a system of educa- 
tion should be encouraged. , 

Bat, sir, look at the official reports of the 
land grants within the last twenty years to cor- 


porations, private and publie.. Within that 
period 185,890,794 acres have been given away, 
to make for the recipients of the Government’ s 
bounty the most colossal fortunes in this coun- 
try. Of the grants to within. the last twenty 
years 160,000,000 acres have been granted 
within the last.ten years, and since the Radi- 
cal party have had complete control of the Bx- 
ecutive and both branches of Congress, These 
lands would make three States larger than the 
States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York. 
In these days of recklessness, extravagance, 
and dishonesty, the faithful Representative will 
pause long before he will vote to place in the 
hands of speculators the remaining public lands, 
the heritage and property of all the people, to 
the men whose fortunes startle and amaze us 
at the very mention of their possessions. 


The plea of the necessity of making grants 
for the purpose of uniting the Pacific and At- 
lantie States by a railway has ceased to exist; 
and, sir, it never did exist, because the pres- 
ent railroad across the continent was built upon 
the credit of the Governmentand with its credit 
and its bonds. I will not take the time to go 
over each bill now before Congress upon this 
subject, but shall confine myself more particu- 
larly to the bill before us. 

The Northern Pacific Railway Company was 
chartered in 1864, Its charter gave a grant 
through the Territories of every alternate sec- 
tion in a breadth of eighty miles, being forty 
alternate sections to the mile. Forty alternate 
sections to the mile make twenty-five thousand 
six hundred acres to the mile, and twenty-five 
thousand six hundred acres at $1 25 per acre 
will make a subsidy of $32,000 per mile. 

Nor is this all. After giving a subsidy of 
$52,000 per mile the road is given the free 
right of way of four hundred feet in width 
throughout the length of its trunk and branches, 
Nor does the graut stop here ; in addition to 
the unexampled powers and franchises given 
to this company, it presents to this company 
all the land itrequires for its depots, machine- 
shops, and other necessary buildings for the 
use of their road. In the original eharter all 
the material for the constraction of the road 
was permitted to be taken from the public 
lands without charge. All the minerals found 
upon the lands given to this company, which 
must be of great value, were to be owned and 
be absolutely the property of the company. 

In the original grant these munificent gifts 
utterly amaze and bewilder us. And we are 
asked to add by this bill new privileges, and 
give a large part of the remaining public lands. 

The question involved in this bill is exciting 
public attention, and the people are everywhere 
asking what right have you to giveto these mam- 
moth corporations the people’s land? What 
right have you to impose taxation to meet the 
expenses of the Government, and take from the 
people that which would yield millions for the 
payment of the public debt? While I rejoice in 
the rapid, steady, and successful development 
of our country and its unexampled resources, 
standing as a Representative of my people 1 
never can and never will submit to the unjust. 
demand made upon us by the corporations that 
are attempting to contro) both branches of 
Congress, in attempts to add millions of acres 
of the lands belonging to the people to their 
possessions. You cannot now afford to be 
generous. The national debt and the useless 
waste of money bythe present Administration 
severely burden and oppress all classes of peo- 
ple. As we go from these Halls to meet the 
people we must meet their censure, if we sur 
render up the public lands proposed in tnis 
bill. 

Let the Government retain them; let the 
Government have the power at all times to 
give to the actual settler our public Jands at 
| the lowest possible price. Do not place the 
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‘poor man who removes from the North to the 
‘growing West in the hands of speculators and 


_- ‘thonopolists who will double the prices of lands. 


> Bass all the bills now before Congress and you 
‘will take away the greater portion of the public 
domain.: The grants: already given to this com- 
pany are enough, and I see no reason to add 
‘another acre, and shall. therefore vote against 
` it 'in all the forms: it may come before the 
‘House. 


International Coinage. 
REMARKS OF HON. C. N. POTTER, 


> OF NEW YORK, 
Ty tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
_ April 18, 1870, 
On the bill (Œ. R. No. 1113) to promote the estab- 


lishment of an international metrical system of 
~ coinage. 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, I acknowledge 
the importance of the subject of international 
coinage, and am glad to express my thanks to 
the committee for the consideration they have 
given the matter. I cannot, however, regard the 
plan that hasbeen submitted by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania as so free from objections 
or so feasible as he seems to regard it. If 
the question were now the adoption of a sys- 
tem of coinage for the first time, I am willing 
to admit that. the metrical system would be 
‘generally approved, But coins were already 
in existence autin circulation in all countries 
before the metrical system was known; and 
the coins: now in use were generally, if not 
universally, issued without regard to that sys- 
tem. 

This metrical system, as the gentleman tells 
us, was introduced by the French about seven ty- 
five years ago, The French savans desired a 
unit of length, which should be absolutely and 
invariably the same in all countries and at all 
times, Their deliberations resulted in the 
‘selection for that purpose of the ten millionth 
part of the meridian are between the pole and 
the equator. This unit of length they called a 
meter, The cube.of the one hundredth part 
of this meter in distilled water atits maximum 
density they selected for their unit of weight, 
and. called agram, It is now, I believe, gen- 
erally conceded that the French measurement 
und calculations were not exactly correct; 
nevertheless, the moter remains as it was first 
established. 

Thegram, asaunitof weight, hasbeen largely 
adopted for scientific and other measurements. 
But the gold coin of the world in use was, as I 
have remarked, very generally, if not entirely, 
adopted in reference to other units of weight, 
Now, it so bappens that some of the coins in 
circulation, as the gentleman from Peunsy}- 
vania has pointed out, do happen—though not 
issued with reference to the metrical system— 
to accord in weight very closely with the gram 
or ite multiples.. It would, of course, not be 
difficult to adjust such coinages to the metrical 
system. But before the s 
international it would: be hecessary to obtain 
the adherence of those important countries in 
which.such a system would produce material 
changes in their existing coinages, 

Tho unification of coinagé has been the sub- 
jeet of much consideration among the learned. 
As the gentleman from Pennsylvania correctly 
tells us, aconvention of commissioners was held 
in Paris in 1867 for the purpose of conferring 
upon the practicability of establishing a +f com- 
mon unit of money of identical value in all 

uemercial countries,’ by which international 
commercial operations should: be simplified. 
‘bals convention embraced representatives from 
tue United States, and all the independent 
halicus of Hurope, excepting the Danubian 


ystem can be made | 


principalities, Each nation had buta single 
vote; ahd the convention commenced their 
deliberations by considering by what means it 
was most easy to realize monetary unification ; 
by the creation of a system altogether new and 
independent of ‘existing systems, or by. the 
mutual codrdination of existing systems. On 
this cardinal question the commissioners were 
found to be at last unanimously in favor of its 
being more easy to realize monetary unification 
by the mutual coUrdination of existing systems 
than by the adoption of a new system. f 
The gentleman from Pennsylvaniacomplains 
that our representative failed to suggest to the 
convention the adoption of the metric system 
or of the American dollars But I understand 
the reverse to be the case, and that the con- 
vention did very fully consider the propriety 
of adopting as the unit of weight this very 


gram upon which the bill prepared by the gen- 
tleman is based. 

Now, however perfect and desirable a deci- 
mal system of weights and coinage founded 
upon the gram may be, it is no easy matter to 
induce a nation to at once change the value of 
its coin and the methods of its calculation ; 
and I fear the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
is much too sanguine in his estimate of the 
universal adoption of the metric system. I 
notice that the Director of the Mint, in his 
last annual report, remarked that ‘the Mint 
has been using the gram in a small way for 
many years,” Je adds that ‘the decimal 
scale is well fitted for assay and analysis, not 
so well suited to hardware and groceries.” 

The delegate from Switzerland to the con- 
vention at Paris remarked, when treating of 
the proposition to take as the unit of coinage 
a multiple of the gram of fine gold: 

“This theoretic solution would be wanting in ono 
essential quality—that of practienbility. Atthetime 
we have arrived at we cannot invent a monetary 
unit notin relation 

This view prevailed with the convention. 
Their judgment, after a very full and instruct- 
ive discussion, was expressed by a unanimous 
vote that— 

“It would be more ea 


sy to realizo monetary uni- 
| fication by mutual codrdination of existing systems, 
taking into account the scientific advantages of cere 
tain types and the numbers of the populations that 
havo already adopted them.” 

The plan of international coinage finally 
adopted by the conference, with only one dis 
senting voice, embraced, as F learn from the 
supplemental report of our accomplished com- 
missioner, Hon. Samuel B. Ruggles, who hag 
given to this subject so much consideration 
and devotion— 

1. A single monetary standard, e 
of gold, nine tenths fine. 

2. Coins of equal weight and diameter. 

3. OF equal quality. 

4. The unit to consist of the weight of the 
existing five-franc gold coin with its multiples. 

5. The coins of each nation to bear the names 
and emblems preterred by each, and to be a 
legal tender in all for public and private pay- 
ments. 

Most nations now coin nine tenths fine ;.that 
is, nine parts fiue gold and one part of alloy. 
Great Britain, however, coins eleven twelfths 
fine. But the former alloy is more durable ; 
and it is so generally preferred that it may be 
assumed that any international coinage must 
be established on the basis of nine tenths fine, 
The experience of our own country indicates, 
l think, very plainly that there should be but 
one monetary standard, and that this should 
begold, Indeed, the only conclusion at which 
the convention arrived, about which serious dif- 

į ference is, I think, likely, is the essential one 
of selecting as the unit of coinage the five-frane 
piece and its multiples, fy 

Now, if we are not to act upon the judgment 
of this convention, bat are to examine this sub- | 


xclusively 


with any typeactually existing.” | 


ject ourselves, it is important to understand 
what are the principal coinages of the world and 
the relative value of the coins to each other. 
Disregarding Canada and Mexico, (which | 
have a various coinage in circulation amount- 
ing in the aggregate to $150,000,000,) the gold 
coinage of the world is estimated to be now as 
follows, stating their value in our gold dollars; 


Nations using or agreeing to the frane, $1,450,000,000 
Nations using n  thepounad, 450,000,000 


Nations using “e thedollar, 200,000,000 

Nations using R ‘other gold 
GOLDS. cecsrerrecceesees ee 300,000,000 
Total.. sretorerseeiereesess $2,400,000,.000 
=e 


The relative value of the half eagle, tho 
sovereign, and the twenty-five frane piece in 
our (gold) currency is as follows, disregarding 
minute fractions: 


One half eagle is of the value of... -- $5 00 
One sovereign is of the value of... 4 84.1 
Twenty-five fraucs are of the value of... 4 80.9 


Tf the metrical system of currency proposed 
-by the gentleman. from Pennsylvania were 
adopted, it would, as I understand him, bo 
necessary to reduce the half eigle three tenths 
of one per cent., which would give it a value 
of, say, $4 98} of the present coinage ; and if 
would in such ease be necessary to raise the 
sovereign about fourteen and.a half cents, and 
the piece of twenty-five francs about seventeen 
anda half cents, to procure uniformity of value 
in those coins. On the contrary, if we were 
to adopt the frane standard, then the change 
to unify the coinage of England, France, and 


the United States, whose united action would 
control this question, would be (stated in the 
value of our present coinage) as follows: 

Piece of twonty-five francs, 


CHANGER RA O ses stedeonsees seissies 
ced in value three 


remaining un- 
seetesee nee SE 80,9 
and two 


Sovereign redu 


ad 
deoinion ik 

That is, by the gentleman’s plan, two thirds 
of the coin of the world would have to be 
change in value ; and, what would be more 
difticult, raised from thirteen to seventeen 
cents upon each piece; whereas by the plan 
of the Paris convention, aluhough over two 
hundred million dollars would have to be re- 
duced nineteen and two tenths cents on each 
half eagle, the sovereign would only have to 
be reduced three and two tenths cents, and the 
frane pieces would remain unchanged, 

Indeed the Euglish sovereign, agitis, approxi- 
mates so closely in value to a piece oftwen ty-live 
franes that it is now paid and received upon 
| the continent of Europe as a piece of twenty- 
five franes in all retail and ordinary cash pay- 
ments, And with sovereigns or Napoleons 
alone, a man may readily travel and trade, as 
any gentleman who has been lately abroad will 
bear me witness, from Paris to Pesth and from 
Stockholm to Brindisi. And so great has been 
the tendency of European nations toward the 
adoption of the franc coinage, that within the 
last ten years Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
the Papal States have adopted, and Avstria, 
Spain, Sweden, Greece, and Roumania have 
agreed to adopt, the gold franc and its mul- 
tiples. 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania as- 
serts that the German crown, and the Russian 
half imperial, and the Prussian, Saxon, and 
Danish pistole, and Spanish isabel correspond, 
like our dollar, very closely with the metric 
weight; and, referring to the great population 
of those countries, and of this, he insists that 
should control onr decision on the matter. 
But it is not the amount of population which, 
it seems to me, must so much control as the 
amount of coin in circulation and nse, and the 
mutuality of dealings; and, as we have already 
seen, the frane coinage is now in excess of all 
other coinages, and its twenty five francs is 


close in value to the sovereign of Great Britain, 
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which nation has the next largest circulation 
of coin. Indeed, so far as I have seen or can 
learn, the circulation of Prussia and the other 
German States is largely silver and notes, and 
but in a very small degree gold. Besides, the 
United States, ofall important nations, is just 
now, as it appears to me, least tavorably situ- 
ated to initiate a system of international coin- 
age, since it has not, and has not had for years, 
and as far as Ican judge is not likely for years 
to coms, to have any general specie circulation 
at all. 

I cannot, however, satisfy myself that even if 
we were to resume specie payment it would be 
practicable, without the coöperation of Great 
Britain and France, to establish any system of 
coinage that other nations would adopt. If 
Great Britain alone should be willing to raise her 
coin to the metric standard, we might in that 
event well conform our coinage to that system, 
if for no otherreason than mutuality of advant- 
age in our dealings with that country alone. 

Just now, with a paper currency in circula- 
tion likely to appreciate in value, and only 
depreciated some ten to fifteen per cent. below 
par, to return to a specie circulation some four 
per cent. less in value than our present coin 
would be more feasible than to return to a cir- 
culation of coin at our present standard. So 
that if any general change in our coinage is 
now to be made, I should say the better course 
would be to adopt the system recommended by 
the Paris convention. At the same time I 
must say that I conceive any absolute legisla- 
tion on our part altering the value of our coin 
at the present session, with reference to arriv- 
ing ata unification of coinage, would be pre- 
mature, and that the true course at this time 
would be for the proper Department to enter 
into correspondence with England on the sub- 
ject, with a view to unity of action, in the first 
instance, with that country. 

I thank the gentleman from North Carolina 
for having granted the floor to me to present 
these views. 


The Iron and Steel Swindle. 


SPEECH OF HON. 8. S. MARSHALL, ! 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Ix tan Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 6, 1870, 


and for other purposes— 


Mr. MARSHALL. 


House to be, I cannot permit this bill to pass 


without expressing my disapprobation of the | 


tariff legislation attempted to beingrafted upon 


it, and my indignation, which Í think will | 


be echoed by the great body of the people, at 


this attempt now, when the revenues are more | ntly 
i| freights, we are actually asked to raise it now 


than one hundred million dollars in excess of 
the wants of the Government, to add in the 
most grievous and inexcusable manner to the 
burdens of the producing classes of the coun- 
try. In nearly all the proposed amendments 


to the internal revenue laws contained in this | 
pill I heartily concur. The proposed reduction | 


of the duties on coffee and tea has received my 
advocacy and approval. ‘To many cther fea- 


tures of the bill 1 have already given my assent. | 
| his own pockets at the expense of the people. 


But why, when we are considering and in the 


main all agree upon a bill demanded by the | 
exigencies of the country, endeavor to ingraft | 


upon it and fasten upon us an outrageous and 


intolerable increase of duties and burdens of | 
taxation upon articles that are indispensable | 


and of universal use? 

I will confine my remarks principally to-day 
to the two articles of iron and steel. If I had 
time | would comment on others, but this will 
be sufficient to show the iniquity of this legis- 
lation. For ten weary years the tariff has, 
year by year, been increased, and duty has 


i ven. 


been piled upon duty, tax upon tax, at the 
demand of the protected classes. And now, 
when the whole country is aroused, when the 
people everywhere are demanding that the 
grasp of the monopolists shall be taken from 
the throats of the masses, the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and. Means, abandoning 
the bill reported from his committee, and which 
has been so thoroughly ventilated, brings for- 
ward on his own motion this bill, which we are 
not permitted to amend, and must adopt or 
reject as a whole, by which we are asked to 
vote several millions of dollars per annum of 
the money made by the sweat and toil of the 
people into the pockets of a ring of unscrupu- 
lous lobbyists, who if they had their just deserts 
instead of being thus rewarded, would for the 
residueof their days remain within the walls of 
a penitentiary. J consider that there is no 
crime greater thanthis. The poor culprit who 
steals a horse from his neighbor is driven an 
outcast from society. But the well-dressed and 
well-fed lobbyist who only asks for the privilege 
of robbing an entire people is, forsooth, to be 


| honored, petted, and ‘‘protected.’’ 


Mr. Speaker, I find it difficult to confine 
myself to decorous and parliamentary lan- 
guage in considering a proposition so mon- 
strous. Instead of rewarding thus these lobby- 
ists, if I had my way I would put a whip into 
the hands of every honest man ‘to lash the 


| scoundrels round the world.” 


I have heretofore spoken more than once of 
the great, the vital importance of iron and 
steel, and the absolute necessity to all the in- 
dustries of our country that these museles of 
modern civilization should be furnished to our 
people just ascheap as possible. Thisisabso- 
lutely necessary if we would hope to compete 
successfully with other nations in traffic and 
production. Itis necessary to the prosperity 


| and happiness of our own people. The price 


of these articles enters in some way into the 


: cost of every possible thing that we use or buy. 
! When we unnecessarily add to the cost of these 
' we in some way enter the home of every family 
! in the land and lawlessly take from them a 
i portion of their substance. 


We thereby en- 
hance the cost of every tool, of every imple- 
ment, of every machine and factory, of all 


; railroads, of freights, of producticn, of every- 
l! thing, and the curses of the poor man, of 
‘an entire people, will be upon us if we do 
On the bill (H. R, No. 2045) to reduce internal tages, jj 

f | the people oppressed, and there is not even a 
Mr. Speaker, pressed |! 
as we are fortime, andimpatient as I know the l 


this thing when the Treasury is overflowing, 


plausible pretext for so doing. 

The House, even this protective tariff House, 
bat a short time ago voted to reduce the tariff 
on pig iron to five dollars per ton. This bill 
asks us to fix itat seven dollars. The present 
tarif on steel rails is forty-five per cent. ad valo- 
Instead of taking this tax off and giving 
us cheap rails, railroads,and consequently cheap 


to over seventy per cent. ad valorem. And 
this wrong and robbery of the people is for the 


| benefit chiefly, as has been clearly shown, of 
| three wealthy monopolists who hold the pat- 


ents in their hands, and into whose pockets is 
to be put millions of money by this job. One of 
these, a member of this House, has the shame- 


‘ less assurance to vote and lobby for a measure 


so wicked and indefensible to put money into 


Of all the robberies perpetrated upon the 
people in the name of protection this iron and 
steel robbery is the most outrageous and the 
most inexcusable. The manufacturers of our 
country are not alone in their struggle for pro- 
tection. They have claimed iteverywhere. It 
is the result of the uniform grasping greed of 
concentrated capital. Homan nature is the 
same in all lands and at all times. ‘The cun- 
ning few are ever working to enrich them- 
selves by cunningly-devised schemes to rob 


| the unsuspecting masses. 


Protective duties are not now, and never 
were, necessary to the manufacturers of iron 
in our country. All these millions taken from 
the people for their benefit have been unmit- 
igated, unblushing robberies. This can be 
as clearly proven as any fact not susceptible 
of mathematical demonstration. And hence, 
when, instead of reducing or abolishing the 
duties on iron and steel, you ask me to vote for 
this steel swindle, I tell you that while there 
are many things in this pending bill that I wish 
to see adopted I will give no such vote. You 
are called upon by the voice of the entire 
country to take off at least a portion of these 
unnecessary and oppressive burdens. You 
come forward with a bill ostensibly to comply 
with these demands. But-so much has the 
machinery of Government of late years been 
used for the enrichment of the few that even 
this act of simple justice to the people cannot 
be done without fastening upon the measure 
this job for the benefit of a heartless ring. I 
will indorse no such iniquity by my vote. 1 
am not willing that you shall strangle me or my 
constituents with one hand even if you do hold 
to our nostrils a bottle of smelling-salts with 
the other, professedly with the purpose of bring- 
ing us to life. 

Why should we longer vote these millions, 
with all the information we now have, into the 
pockets of these men? We have the finest ores 
on earth, with the best coal, in inexhaustible 
abundance all over our land. We can manu- 
facture iron and steel as cheaply herc as it can 
be brought to us from any other land on earth. 
More than a handred years ago iron manufac- 
tures sprung up and flourished in the colonies, 
not only without protection, but in the very 
teeth of adverse legislation. Morcthanahun- 
dred years ago British iron-masters were clam- 
oring to be protected against their rivals in tbe 
colony of Pennsylvania. When we were de- 
pendent, and protection was neither dreamed 
of nor possible, iron manufacturing prospered 
and extended with the growth and demands of 
the country. If protection is now at all neces- 
sary to any branch of this industry, itis because 


| of the cnervating influence and heavy hand of 


protective legislation. But it is not necessary. 


| Of this truth the proof is abundant and over- 
| whelming. 
| gether by Commissioner Wells, but it is to be 
i found all over the land, and most of it in fact 


Much of it has been gathered to- 


is taken from the mouths of these very men 
who are clamoring for protection. 

Indeed, the weight of evidence tends to show 
that pig iron could be produced more cheaply 
in this country than itis sold forin Great Britain. 
The mean market price of pig iron in Great 
Britain for 1867-68, taking Welsh pig as a 
standard, was £4 8s. 9d., ($20 89 in gold,) 
equal then to $27 12 in our currency. Com- 
missioner Wells, in his report of December, 
1869, states as the result of his information 
and investigations, that on the line of the Nash- 
ville and Chattanooga railroad pig iron can be 
made and delivered in Nashville for nineteen 
dollars a ton; thatat Carondelet, Missouri, the 
cost, including an allowance for interest, taxes, 
and insurance, does not exceed twenty-five dol- 
larsperton. In the valley of the Cumberland, 
and in the anthracite districts of Pennsylvania, 
the cost was put downat twenty-four to twenty- 
six dollars per ton. This estimate was assailed 
by the protectionists as false and unjust; and 
this, as is known, led to inquiries and investi- 
gations which have caused their utter over- 
throw, showing that the fair cost of production 
was in fact less than thus stated by Mr. Wells. 
And notwithstanding that the manufacturers 
have labored to keep back the facts from the 
public, there ean now be no doubt that the 
estimates of the Commissioner were very lib- 
eral instead of being too low. 

One of the clearest and most valuable state- 


l| ments I bave seen anywhere in regard io the 
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The Iron and Steel Swindle—Mr. Marshall. 


cost’ of making pig iron inthis country is found 
in the letter of Colonel George T. Lewis, of 
_ Clarksville, Tennessee, dated April 19, 1870, 
addressed to: Hon. Je As GARFIELD, of this 
House; and published April 21 in the Repub- 
lican Banner of Nashville, Tennessee, which 
Inow hold in-my hand. Colonel Lewis is a 
_ gentleman well and favorably known, long en- 
gaged in the manufacture of iron, and whose 
reliability has been indorsed by the Pottsville 
Miners’ Journal, the Washington Chronicle, 
and other protection journals.. After charac- 
terizing Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama as 
the’ t Wales of America,” he says: 
““Terowith I submit an estimate of the actual cost 
ofone ton of pig metal, supposing the capacity of 
the furnace to-be six thoitsand tons per annum, 
located near the beds of ore, coal, and limestone, 
and to cost $100,000: 
Mining, loading, nnd transportation of two tons 
DUG veka T EENEN EAE A S ELNA 
Mining. loading, and transpor 


= 
ution of eighty 


bushels COAL. eseeeesnenes Sasi i 40 
Quarrying, loading, and (ransportatior ug 

thousand pounds limestone 50 
Superiutendence, labor, &e., per ton 4 00 
Wear and: tear, per tome, 50 


Interest.on investment, p 
Tneidentals, per ton 


Total 


Thus making the cost of production, includ- 
ibg proper allowances for wear and tear of 
machinery, interest’ on investment, and inei- 
dentals, but $16 95 per ton. After making 
a gtatement of the cost of producing iron at 
Brazil, (ndianas Steubenville, Ohio ; and Pitts- 
barg, Pennsylvauia, Colonel Lewis adds: 


“Now, sir, I will give you the cost of one ton of 
pig metal in Nashville; 


100 


Superintendenco, labor, &e., por lon. £00 
Interest on investment, per tons. 1 00 
Wear and tear, per ton... 50 
Tneidontald orses 50 
Total. E E E TERA reee $22 60 
paenan 


t Bat Nashvillo is not tho cheapest point to mako 
nigtnetal, Ut can bo mado on the Nashville and 
Chittanooga railroad, and delivered in Nashville at 
a cost of $19 per ton, which is $10 50 per ton logs than 
tho coat in Pittsburg.” 


And referring to n. former letter, whose 
figurés had been questioned by some of those 
who are clamoring for protection, he continues: 


"E yoallinn, sir, everything stated in my lotter to 
Me. MORGAN ag n true state of frets, which may be 
contradicted, but cannot be disproved. Thad exam- 
ined with caro tho iron and coal lands in the section 
referred to, nad in comparing them with the iron 
distriets of Pennsylvania, upon tho Lehigh, Scehuyl- 
kill, and Juniata rivers in the cast, and thoso upon 
(he western slope of tho Alloghanies, and the iron 
section of Obio, Indiana, and Lake Superior, whieh 

had before visited for intormation, the advantages 
of tho former over the latter were so apparent that 
“he who ran’ gould soe, 

The lotter was written, sir, to make known to 
capitalists and practical men tho faets in rogard to 
the rieb ‘deposits of coal and iron ore in the Stntes 
namel not to advertise coal lands or theorize, us 
stated by Hon, Joun Suor', of Pennsylvania, in a 
5 h before the Senate; nor to affect the tariff on 


* This item, four dollars per ton, embraces all the 
employés, namely: 

Per 
no ANHUM 
1 superintendent... - $3,000 
l furnace anager, 
1 book+keepe: 
J engineer 


2 gutter nen 
2 cindermen 
a weighers 
ü yardmen 
Extra labor, 


tOr foar dollars per ton.” 


iron, as insinuated by some. My views upon that 
question, however, are those taught by Henry Clay, 
* a tariff for revenue, with. incidental protection to 
American manufactures;’ but from the present as- 
pect of affairs in that regard I fear the policy of 
‘protection’ will be broken down by its friends.” 
ee ka E Ka S = * k e 

“And these mines of wealth in the Southwest are 
not ‘in some inaecessible regions in Alabama and 
Georgia, whero the Almighty has placed coal, ore, 
and limestone in close proximity,’ where ‘itis con- 
ceded that pig iron can be produecd cheaper than 
in the bituminous coal region of this State (Ohio) and 
the anthracite district ia Pennsylvania,’ as stated in 
a letter addressed to you, sir, by J. Q, Butler, jr., esq., 
of Youngstown, Ohio. They abound in the valleys of 
the Tennessee, Cumberland, Sequatchie, Coosa, A la- 
bama, Black Warrior, and Cahawba; from the Vir- 
ginia lino, through the States of Tennessee, Georgia, 
and Alabama, to Mississippi; ‘inaccessible regions,’ 
indeed! Why, sir, the Hast Tennessce and Virginia, 
Knoxville and Kentucky, Nashville and Chatta- 
nooga, Winchesterand Alabama, Alabama and Chat- 
tanooga, North and South, and other railroads, are 
almost walled in by iron ore, coal, and limestone, 
which the God of nature has bestowed with a lavish 
hand upon this favored country. 

“And pig iron can now be made in Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Alabama, and delivered at Louisville 
at a cost of $22, Cincinnati $23, and Pittsburg, $25 
per ton. One ton of pig iron can be freighted from a 
furnace in either one of these States to Pittsburg, by 
rail and rivor, at less cost than oneand a half tons of 
iron ore is freighted from Lake Superior, ang a half 
ton of limestone from the interior. Lake navigation 
is open only about five months; the Cumberland and 
Ohio rivers are navigable seven months in a year.” 


This whole letter of Colonel Lewis is very 
interesting, and well worth the attention of all 
who desire to be properly informed on this 
question. Itis from an accomplished business 
man, whois in theory 2 protectionist, and does 
not write in the interest of free trade. I will 
only detain the House with this interesting arti- 
cle from the Chattanooga Times, which Colo- 
nel Lewis embodies in his letter with evident 
approval and indorsement. It has reference 
chiefly to the production of charcoal iron, the 
most valuable and expensive of all: 


“In support of the proposition that the Tennessee 
rivor valley and the country adjacent thereto must 
become tho great seat of iron manufacture in this 
country, we havo published at various times stato- 
ments of the cost per ton of pig iron made from bitum- 
inous coal, showing tho great advantages which 
Wo possess Over the Pennsylvania iron regions, 

“Tho letter of George ‘tT. Lewis, which we have 
heretofore published, makes the cost at the furnace 
of ono ton of pig metal mado with bituminous coal 
at $16 95, under the most favorable circumstances, 
such, for instance, as those possessed by tho Rock- 
wood furnace, in Roane county, Lennessee. Mr. 
Lewis gives no ostitate of tho cost of making char- 
coal iron, which, for certain purposes, cannot be 
roplaced by iron mado with bituminous emal. 

“Woare glad to bo able to supplement the inform- 
ation contained in Mr. Lewis's letter hy an exact 
statement of the cost of making charco iron, taken 
from the books of Major L. L. Thomasson, of this 
city, who has boon ia theiron busine: twenly years, 
‘Tho statement is taken from his books while super- 
intendent ofthe Cornwall Furnace, Cherokec coun ty, 
Georgia, The furnace, it should be stated. is asm 
charcoal farnace, only thirty-four feet high, wi 
eight feet bushes cold blast. 

“Tho following is a statement of the working of 
he furnace for the week ending Ovtover 12, 1809: 


TEvpenses, 
To 8,100 bushels charcoal, at Tie 
> 


GOL 00 


'To cighty-five tons oro, at $“ l 

‘fo expenses, (labor, &e.) 159 vo 
PU ALN Gos. ccrascenseeastevarids 8 00 | 
‘Po hauling pig metal to landing 33 GO | 
To freight on pig metal to Rome, Georg 102 0U 


see LIL 00 


AE EE earners 


Reecipta. 
By fifty-one tons No. 1 pig iron, at $4 


2,295 09 


By one boiler front casting... 15 09 
By three hundred hundred } | 
Ware... steetseneesenneteseeetseeees crreeree I8 00) 


POCA EE S EN EEES 
Profit for the week, $1,217. 
For the week ending October 19, 1889; 


Expenses. 


Zo 10.280 bushels charcoal, at 74 cents.. 
To ninety-four tons of ore, at $ 


Tolimesni 8 00 
To expenses, (labor, de. 189 00 
To hauling pig iron to Janding ERED] 
To freight on pig iron to Rome. 114 00 

H aA ei A ES EE $1,312 75 


oo ii 


188 09 


Receipts. 
By fifty-ane tong No. 1 pig iron, at $4 


-$2,201 09 


By six tons No. 2 pig iron, at $43....... 252 00 
By hollow-ware and other castings... -. 160 00 
MO tal ists ceed ccdebecteds edie eanie. tN $2,647 00 


Profits for the week, $1,334 20. 
For the week ending October 26, 1869: 


Expenses. 
To charcoal 
TO Oran 5 
To lime 8 00 
To expenses, (labor, &e.) 139 00 
To hauling pig iron to landing... 43 00 
‘To freight on pig iron to Rome, 110 00 


Receipts. 
To fifty-two and a half tons No.1 pig iron, 
at $45 weedeat ai ha $9,862 Š) 
To tivo ton y p iron, at $38 09) 
To one half ton castings, at $60 00 


Pothier E naaede 
Profits for tho week, $1,216 50. 
“It will be seen from these figures, which are 

based upon actual experiment, that during the three 
wecks tho faurnacomade one hundred and sixty-four 
and a quarter tons of pig iron ate total cost, laid 
down atthe rolling-mill in Rome, of $5,675 75, or an 
average cost per ton of $22 87, Deducting from the 
total cost $149 75, paid for hauling and freight to 
Rowe, or $2 74 per ton, and we have the cost per ton 
at the furnace only $19 63 for No. I pig iron, which 
brings $45 per ton.” The tariff on pig iron is now $9 
in gold or $10 89 in currency, with gold at 120. If 
Congress should abolish the tariff, suppose that to 
be deducted from the price, leaves $34 80, whieh 
would still give a profit at Rome of $12 43 per ton, 
or a little over fifty-five percent. With the tariff 
the profit per ton is somethingoyer one hundred per 
cent. ‘Therefore. if the tariff is abolished or reduced 
so low that tho Pennsylvania iron-men find thom- 
selves unable to make hoth ends meet, we hopo they 
will be emboldened by these figures to pull up stakes 
and come down here, where nature has been so 
bountiful of her treasures that the iron-makers 
stand in no need of avy other protection than their 
own labor and the quality of their iron give them,” 

Mr. Wells, in his reply to the attack made 
upon him by the Committee on Manufactures, 
furnishes overwhelming proof to sustain the 
statements made by him in his report of De- 
cember last. L will detain the House with but 
asinall portion of it, Abram S. Hewitt, esq., 
a commissioner onthe part ofthe United States 
to the department of metals of the late Paris 
exhibition, and a most unquestioned authority 
on the subject, in his official report, published 
by the State Department, says: 

“In the United States the cheapest region for the 
manufacture of pig iron, extensively developed, is 
jin the Lehigh valley in the State of Pennsylvania, 
! whero pig iron is produeed at an average cost of 
twenty-four dollars per ton.” 
| Senator WARNER, of Alabama, writes to the 
Jommissioner as follows: 

i UNITED STATES SENATE CHAMBER. 

i WASHINGTON, May 2, 1870. 
|, Dear Sin: Mr. West, superintendent of Shelby 
i) Tron Works, at Shelby, Columbiana county, Ala- 
il bama, told mo last summer that he was sendingiron 
ii to Philadelphia for ten doHars per ton, freight. Ile 
also said he was sending iron to Cincinnati and Louis- 
1) Ville. 

General Wilder, of Tennessee, told me to-day that 
ho was shipping iron from his furnaces near Chatta- 
nooga to Indianapolis; and. that his iron cost from 
|| eighteen to twenty-two dollars per ton; and that, 
i; with ample capital, &e., it could be made ut fifteen 
i; Collars; but that time would be regmired to do this, 
Yours, truly, WILLARD WARNER. 

ii The following extract of a letter addressed 
| to the Special Commissioner of the Revenue 
i by D. W. Tuthill, who, during the years 1867 
and 1868, was in part manager and proprietor 
of a well-known pig-metal furnace, located 
at Durham, Back’s county, Pennsyvania, also 
throws much light on this subject: 

A Troy, New Yors, January 21, 1870. 
| Sir: T have looked over my old memorandum 
i} books with a view of writing you, because L am sat- 
i isficd that the estimate you make of the cost of iron 
j] is fuHy high enough. 
j| 1 find we made in Mareh, 1867,985 tons, the cost of 


i| Which per ton is noted as follows; 

i} Ore... n $7 U 
! » 10 01 
| a 52 
i ihe POE AE ER 


1870.] 
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In April ofthe same year there were produced 825 
tons, as follows: : 

Ore... 
Coal... 
General charges 


Aea PEE E EE EE AE EEEE $22 06 


The interest on investment does not form any part 

of these expenses. My estimate for the iron deliv- 
ered in New York used to be twenty-six dollars per 
ton, You will notice a difference in the cost of the 
items at different times. We had sometimes very 
poor coal, Then if the furnace worked badly the 
cost would be necessarily increased. : 
_ While I was there (Durham) I gathered all the 
information I could about the cost of producing pig 
iron onthe Lehigh. The ore and wages cost a little 
more than at Durham, and thecoalless. My impres- 
sion while there wee that we produced iron about 
one dollar per ton less than the cost of it in the Le- 
high valley. We endeavored to make No.1, and 
failing in that was incidental. A lower grade would 
have Seen produced for less money. 

The company having charge of those furnaces now 
was organized less than a year ago, with a capital of 
$300,000, The stockholders, some of them, have told 
me they expect to clear the first year, if iron con- 

inues at its present price, $180,000. This, J think, is 
too high; but E have no doubt they will clear from 
one to one hundred and twefity thousand dollars. $ 
am sure there is no business in the country of any 
importance that pays the profit the manufacture of 
pig iron does, 

Lam, yours, most respectfully, 

D. W. TUTRILL. 


Under date of February 4, 1870, Mr. Tut- 
hill further writes: 


“Upon reflection, it ig but just that I should say a 
gentleman connected with one furnace upon the Le- 
high, with whom T talked frequently about the cost 
of making pig iron, always assured me that it cost at 
his furnace twenty-eight dollars perton. A superior 
quality of iron was manufactured there, and would 
command inthe market arcady sale at a higher price 
than the Durham iron. Ido not blame the makers 
of pig iron for omitting to reply to the questions in 
your circular. Were I now interested in the manu- 
facture { certainty would not answer you. At the 
same time I consider the duty on pig iron an enorm- 
ous burden on the people, for the benefitof less than 
ton thousand persons who are interested in making 
this article. Reduce the duty on pig iron and the 
roliing-mills will need less protection.” 

Again, the report of the Society for the En- 
couragement of Domestic Industry in Rhode 
Island, presented by a committee of which 
James Y. Smith, the eminent manufacturer, 
is chairman, Providence, January 18, 1860, 
gives the following as the present cost of pro- 
duction of pig iron in that State: 
Tron ore, three tong.sscssesseseeneceesensensesceseeneasens 
Rhode Island coal, one ton, five hundred 

weight , . 
Limestone, five hundred weight.. 
Interest on works 
Labor, manageme 
Office CUAB CIs ees 


$7 50 


United States money.s.ccccesreccrene REEE 


The evidence furnished by the Commissioner 
and by Professor Waterhouse and others is con- 
elusive that the cost of manufacture at Caron- 
delet, Missouri, cannot exceed twenty-five 
dollars per ton. Bat why detain the House 
further upon this point? ‘The evidence is over- 
whelming, and all that is furnished to the con- 
trary comes from sources interested in mislead- 
ing and deluding the people. , 

The average price of pig iron in the principal 
markets of the United States for the past year 
was about thirty-seven dollars per tou. Ata 
former time, indeed, itranged very greatly above 
this. Itis manifest, therefore, that when Mr. 
Wells says that the price of pig iron to the 
American cousumers has been unnecessarily 
enhanced during the past year to an average of 
from eight to ten dollars per ton he understates 
rather than exaggerates the fact. And this en- 
hanced price has, as I have heretofore stated, 
day by day entered in some shape the home 
of every man in our whole country and seized 
upon a portion of his earnings. And all this 
js done at the mandate of organized capital at 
the expense of the great body of people. To 
continue this wrong and robbery now, with all 
the facts we have before us, is without excuse 
or plausible pretext. No pig iron is now or 
will be under this law imported, except ina 
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limited quantity of kinds not produced in this 
country and needed for special purposes. Gov- 
ernment can derive little or no revenue from 
this tax, and itis consequently a mere gratuity, 
wrung shamelessly from the people for the 
benefit of capital. 

STEEL RAILS. 

But the great ontrage of this bill is in the 
proposed duty on steel rails. To understand 
Jt it is necessary to state a few facts bearing 
upon the question. The railway interest is 
one of the greatest importance to the whole 
people. Already we have nearly fifty thou- 
sand miles of railroad, and are building them 
at the rate of five thousand miles per annum, 
Commissioner Wells estimates the values 
created by the railway service during the past 
year at $860,000,000, being over one hundred 
million dollars more than the values created by 
our cotton and woolen manufactures and iron 
production, pig and bar, combined. Railways 
are now absolutely necessary for the casy and 
cheaper transportation of our prodacts to mar- 
ket. The cheaper we can build and operate 
them the more we will have, and the less will 
it cost us to travel on them and send our pro- 
duce overthem. We will get better prices for 
what we have to sell, and what we buy will 
cost us less. ‘This is manifest. The chief 
item of expense in building and operating 
railroads is the cost of iron aud steel. The 
cost for rails alone to build the new and sup- 
ply the wear and tear of the old roads is enorm- 
ous. ‘The great desideratum in railroad en- 
terprises has been the production of a good 
and durable rail at a moderate cost. This 
great want has at last been supplied, but the 
greed of the monopolist is quickened by the 
prospect of enormous gains, and while all the 
world elsewhere are rejoicing at and enjoying 
the benefits of this great discovery legislation 
interposes to deprive us of these benefits. 
How long will it be that our Government shall 
prove to be the greatest enemy of our people? 
How long will it still be used as an instrument 
of oppression and wrong? I warn you, gen- 
tlemen, that the people are at last aroused, 
and that the day is near at hand when these 
money-changers will be driven ignominiously 
from the legislative temples which they have 
desecrated and disgraced. 

The Bessemer process of manufacturing steel 
was invented some sixteen years ago. With 
repeated experiments and various improve- 
ments it has become a magnificent success, 
and it the malign hand of legislation could be 
withheld it would become to us an incalculable 
blessing. By it astecl rail is made whose dura- 
bility and service are twelve times greater than 
that of the common iron bar. It is made ata 
cost very little in advance of iron, and as the 
process has improved and the manufacture in- 
creased it has constantly grown cheaper. The 
rails are now sold in England at about forty- 
eight dollars per ton; much less than the price 
here of the common iron rail. If Government 
would withhold its interference and the laws of 
trade were left free to operate we would have 
this fine Bessemer steel rail for all our new 
roads, thus greatly lessening the danger of 
travel and reducing nearly one half the cost of 
freights. With the present inferior rail the 
eost of the wear and tear of a road is enorm- 
ous. With the steel rail the cost of repairs 
would be reduced probably nine tenths. This 
difference must be made up by the customers 
of the road, for the owners will not lose it if 
they can avoid it. In other words, these mil- 
Hons of money that make up the cost of this 
wear and tear must be wrung from the sweat 
and toil of the producing classes of the country. 

On the fifty thousand miles of road now in 
the United States there are, on an average, 
one hundred tons of rails per mile, or five mil- 
lion tons. ‘fhe estimates of new rails needed 


il for repairs are from seven to ten per cent, per! 


annum. At the latter rate five hundred thou: 
sand tons are annually required ‘for repairs 
only. itis estimated that there will be built 
the present year seven thousand miles of new 
road, requiring seven huodred thousand, tons 
of rails; thus making in all, at a low estimate, 


j over one million tons of rails that’are needed 


annually for the use of our roads; and. tliis 
wantand demand are constantly increasing. In 
getting this supply cheaply and of the best 
material the whole people are interested. A 
wise Legislature would regard this want, and 
would welcome with open arms anything that 
would supply this need with a cheap and dura- 
ble rail. 

But whatis our condition, present and pros- 
pective? The present duty on steel rails is 
forty-five per cent. ad valorem in gold. | This 
toa large extent cuts off importation, deprives 
us of the use of this excellent rail, except the 
few made in this country and which are sold at 
an enormous cost, and thus the Government 
gets little or no revenue therefrom. What 
ought to be donc in this case? What would be 
done promptly and without hesitation if we 
were in fact legislating for the benefit of the 
people? The answer is obvious. ‘I'he duty 
should be promptly repealed and every fetter 
struck off that prevents our people procuring 
anywhere the very best rails and at the cheap- 
est possible price. What obstacle interposes? 
Listen a moment. A very plain tale explains 
the whole difficulty. ` 

Three gentlemen, one 2 member of the pres- 
ent House, another a member of the last Con- 
gress, have unfortunately for the country cen- 
tered in themselves all the patents and the sole 
right of manufacturing steel by the Bessemer 
process in this country. They are thus secure 
from competition at home, and with adequate 
protection they can prevent importations from 
abroad, and can therefore charge us just what 
they please for the rails they may deign to make 
for us. Any one apt in figures can easily make 
an estimate of the lordly bounties we give to 
these men by such legislation. 

This duty ought to be repezled now, to-day. 
If these men have any rights it would be better 
to buy them out at any price, to pension them 
and their families at any named sum, than that 
this harassing, ruinous tax should be fastened 
upon the people. Butit cannot be repealed or 
reduced now. I have had no hope that it would 
be repealed by this Congress. The voice of 
the people must once more be heard before 
this can be effected. Bat I was not prepared 
for what is nowabout to be forced upon us and 
upon the conntry. The present tax or duty 
upon steel rails, as I have said, is forty-five 
per cent. ad valorem. This amounts to about 
twenty-two dollars per ton at present prices in 
Europe. The bill before us instead of reducing 
or abolishing this duty actually proposes to 
increase it to $83 60 in gold per ton, increas- 
ing the cost thereof, of course, to that amount. 
if of the one million tons of rails annually 
required for our use we should hereafter pur- 
chase the steel rails, the tax imposed upon our 


| people by this duty would be over thirty-three 


million dollars per annum ; a sum se enormous 
that the mind can with difliculty grasp or com- 
prehend it; a robbery, Mr. Speaker, of such 
gigantic proportions that it is amazing that any 
one would dare to champion it in the light of 
day and in the face of an intelligent people. 
One great evil of our high duties cn railroad 
bars, the tax on the best portion of which you 
now propose so unjustifiakly to increase, has, I 
think, not been sufficiently considered. , The 
heavy duties imposed have weighed so heavily 
upon the resources of the builders of our roads 
that they have been compelled, or at least 
induced to buy the very cheapest rails they 
could produce. The consequence is that Anier 
ican railroad iron is aclass by itselfin Burope. 
Ofit Mr. Abram S. Hewit, in his report here- 
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tofore referred to, says that wherever he went 
he found that “the vilest trash which could 
be dignified. by the name of iron went univer- 
sally by: the name of. the American rail.” 
“Over this villainous compound the-citizens of 
‘the United States risk life and limb and prop- 
erty with superb recklessness. We do more. 
‘Under our suicidal system of legislation we pay 
for this “‘vilest trash’ ‘ atleast one third more 
than’ other nations pay for the best and most 
perfect results of an improved metallurgy.’? 

-£> Itis well said by an able writer on this sub- 
ject that the replacing of our rotten iron by 
steel railsis the greatest present necessity of 
our railroad system. On it depends the safety 
of life and limb to all travelers. On it in a 
great degree depends the cost of transporta- 
tion, and on that depends the successful mar- 
keting of the future crops of the West. ‘The 
present cost of renewing railroad iron,” say 
the commissioners of Massachusetts in their 

“recent report. on steel rails, ‘‘appreciably in- 
creases the danger to life and limb of all rail- 
road traveling, and is one principal element 
of the increased cost of operating American 
over English roads.’’ Steel rails, which do 
not wear out and which go to the root of this 
difficulty, now cost, as is shown in this same 
report, sixty-three dollars, currency, per ton 
“when laid down in the track across our bound- 

ary in Canada, or twenty per cent. less than 
the price with us of that ‘‘vilest trash °? which 
is known abroad as “the American rail.” 
: Now, when Providence seems to have inter- 
posed to give to the world a cheap and durable 
rail, when the Bessemer patents are just expir- 
ing in England, and all the world are entering 
upon this new inheritance, what is there to pre 
vent us from also participating in the enjoy- 
went of this inestimable boon? The answer 
must be, nothing but the conspiracy of a band 
of organized capitalists and the folly, not to 
say criminal insanity, of our own legislation. 

Tho retention of the present duty on steel 
vails, amounting, with freights, to filty-five per 
cunt. ad valorem, is a most consummate, inex- 
cusable folly, ‘Uho increase now proposed is 
a crime which language fails me properly to 
characterize. It means further oppression of 
the people; it means an. increased. number of 
railroad accidents ; it means more horrors, the 
news of which, borne to us on the lightning’s 
wing, so often makes the blood curdle ; it means 
more murdering, mangling, and maiming ; it 
means less wheat exported, fewer acres culti- 
vated, and a perpetual tax on harvests. But 
no matter; amid all this calamity the ring 
will thrive and the great principle of ‘ protec- 
tion’! has triumphed. 

But notwithstanding all this wrong, existing 
and contemplated, the friends of the people 
nud of revenue reform have some cause for 
congratulation in the results of their labors at 
the presentsession. Ifthey have failed of effect- 
ing the necessary reforms the hands of the 
spoilers have been stayed, bold schemes of 
plunder have been in part checkmated, and 
organized monopoly has been made to tremble 
in its strongholds of fancied security. When 
on. the 31st day of March last I offered these 
resolutions, to wit: 

Resolved, That tho power granted in the Federal 
Constitution to levy and collect taxes,duties, im posts, 
and excises, to. pay the debts and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the United 
States; does not include or embrace any power to levy 
duties for any purpose other than the collection of 
revenue for the uses therein indicated; thata tariff 
Jovied for any purpose: other than revenuo, and 
especially one levied to foster and enrich ono sec- 
tion of our country at the exponse of others, or to 
foste? and enrich one classof citizens at the expense 
or others, isunanthorized by the Constitution, unjust 
to the great body of the American people, and in its 


resultsinjavious eventually to nearly every industrial 
hutcrest of the country. i 

" Kesolved, That in tho preparation of a bill for 
the modification of existing tariff laws Congress 
should confine its action strictly to the preparation 
ofa tarif for revenue exclusively; and that the 


duties on no article should be greater than that 
which will give the maximum of revenue on said 
article ”— 

which embody the correct principles of tariff 
legislation, many who have since rallied on the 
side of the people were startled at this sharp 
presentation of the true issue in these Halls, 
where monopoly had ruled. almost unchal- 
lenged. And when seven days later the vote 
was taken on the motion to lay them on the 
table, such had been the reaction already that 
the monopolists succeeded in their motion by a 
majority of only thirteen. This splendid and 


legislation attracted the attention of the whole 
country, and encouraged and gave renewed 
strength to the friends of the people every- 
where. And when six weeks later, March 14, 
I offered a similar resolution, as follows: 

` Resolved, That the present depressed condition 
of the business and the various industrial interests 
of the country demand of Congress prompt action 
in relieving the people of all burdens of taxation 
ngt absolutely necessary to provide for the wants 
of the Government economically administered, and 
that in reforming existing tariff laws legislation 
should be based upon these principles: . 

“1, That no duty should be. imposed on any arti- 
cle above the lowest rate which willyield tho largest 
amount of revenue; 

“2. That the maximum revenue duty should be 
imposed on luxuries; and 


3. That the duty should bo so imposed as to oper- 
ato as equally as possible throughout the Union, 
discriminating neither for nor against any elass or 
section” — 

the monopolists rallie t but thirty-eight votes in 
favor of laying it on the table to one hundred 
| and nineteen against it, thas demonstrating 
i that the interest an aroused people was tak- 
ingin these questions had already awakened the 
fears, if it had not corrected the consciences 
of their Representatives, 

And, Mr. Speaker, bad and indefensible as 
is the measure we are now discussing it fur- 
nishes the strongest evidence that the plunder- 
ers have been checkmated at the very time 
when their hopes were highest. The bill re- 
ported by the Committee of Ways and Means, 
which was so thoroughly riddled and now sleeps 
the sleep that knows no waking, was infinitely 
worse, than this. In addition to other enormi- 
ities on this very question which we are now 
discussing, it proposed to raise the duty on 
steel rails to $44 80 per ton. The duty on 
other classes of steel used by our mechanics 
‘and skilled manufacturers, now enormously 
high, the committee raised to seventy-three 
dollars, and on some qualities up to eighty- 
eight dollars per ton. On one class the increase 
proposed was over four hundred per cent. 
This outrage we have checked at least, and 
are now brought face to face with the one here, 
which comes ina more plausible and seductive 
form. But it is the same old child of sin, and 
I wiil have none of it. 

As I said before, the little band of revenue re- 
formers here have much to congratulate them- 
selves upon; we have prevented much con- 
templated wrong; we“have aroused the peo- 
ple to their true interests ; we have succeeded 
in turning their attention from the war and its 
issues to the great questions of taxation and 
finance, And although we have not triumphed 
yet, as sure ag there is a just God in heaven, 
the day of our deliverance is at hand. A few 
more blows for the right and the embattled 
fortresses of monopoly and peculation will 
crumble, to rise no more, I hope, in our fa- 
vored land. The people are with us; justice 
and right are with us; God is with us; and if 
me are true to ourselves and to duty we cannot 
ail. 

Mr, Speaker, I have already said much more 
ou this than I had intended. I have no hope 
of influencing the action ofthe House. I see 
that it is ordained that. this bill will pass, and 
jn its present form. The monopolists will 
achieve one more victory over the friends of the 
people. But as God lives, I believe that their 


unexpected vote on our part in favor of just | 


triumph will be short. The people are already 
aroused, and they are rapidly comprehending 
these questions. ‘Chey send Representatives 
here to legislate for them, and not forrings and 
banded conspirators against their dearest rights, 
And woe be to the Representative who betrays 
or disregards the obligations of this sacred trust. 
The day is not distant, it cannot be distant, 
when the machinery of Government shall once 
more be used for the protection of the people, 
and when, like the dews of heaven, it shall dis- 
pense its blessings equally and alike to all. 


Amendments to the Constitution. 


REMARKS OF HON. J.D. STILES, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix rug HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
_ July 15, 1870, 


On tho bill to regulate the mode of determining the 
ratification of amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States. 


Mr. STILES. Mr. Speaker, I endeavored 
to get the floor when the House had under con- 
sideration the bill to regulate the mode of 
determining the ratification of amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States, but I 
failed to do so. T propose now to refer to the 
bill, and to state my reasons for voting against 
it. The bill as passed and now a law is as 
follows: ` 


SECTION 1. That whenever the Legislature of any 
State shall havo ratified an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the Unised States heretofore proposed, 
or which shall be hereafter proposed, by Congress lu’ 
the Legislatures of the several States for ratification, 
itshall bo the duty of the ISxecutive of such State so 
ratifying to certify forthwith, under the seal of such 
State, such ratification, and the date thereof, to the 
Secretary of State of the United States, whose duty 
it shall be to file and record the same in the Depart- 
ment of State, : 

Sxc, 2, That in all cases wherein official notice has 
been given, or shall hereafter be given to, and has 
been or shall hereafter be received by the Secretary 
of State of tho United States, that the Legislature 
of any State has ratified any amendment heretofore 
proposed by Congress, or which shall hereafter he 
proposed by Congress to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, it shall be unlawful for any officer of such 
State to certify thereafter any repeal of such amend- 
ment, unless an amendment for the repeal thereof 
shall have been first proposed by the Congress of the 
United States, or by a convention called by Congress 
for proposing amendments; and if such certificate 
of repeal be made, such Secretary of State shall not 
receive or make any record thereot in the Depart- 
ment of State, but the same shall be void and of no 
effect. : 

Sre. 3, That whoever, after the Legislatures of 
three fourths of the States shall have ratified any 
amendmont to the Constitution ot the United States 
heretofore proposed or which shall hereafter by the 
Congress thereof, shail do any act declaring the re- 
peal cither by color of State legislation or of State 
ordinance of any ratification of such amendment, 
after the same shall havo been certified to the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, and before the 
Congress of the United States shall have proposed 
an amendment providing for the repeal thereof, 
or a convention called by Congress for proposing 
amendments shall have proposed such amendment, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion thereof in any court of the United States having 
jurisdiction in the premises shall be subject to im- 
prisonment not less than one nor more than ten 
years, or to a fine of not less than $2,009 nor more 
than $10,000, or to both, in the discretion of the 
court. 

Sec. 4, That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
herewith are hereby repealed. 


This extraordinary measure was sprung upon 
us in the last days of the session, without any 
time allowed for discussion. 1 desire simply 
to call attention to the provisions of the bill, 
that the country may know that the minority 
of this body protest against it. 

Mr. Speaker, it is well known that serious 
doubts are entertained as to the validity of the 
so-called fifteenth amendment, These doubts 
are not confined to the minority here, nor to 
the party it represents; bat this bill convinces 
us that the majority of this Congress are im- 
pressed with the belief that new legislation 1s 
necessary to make binding upon the people the 
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action of the Radical party in forcing upon us 
negro suffrage and negro equality. 

When the message of the President.and the 
proclamation of the Secretary of State was read 
jn this Chamber, notifying the House of the 
adoption of the fifteenth amendment, my friend 
from New York, [Mr. Woop, ] in his place here 
declared ‘‘that the State of New York had not 
ratified the fifteenth amendment.” The hon- 
orable gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. Nistack] 
rose and declared to the House and the coun- 
try ‘‘the pretense thatthe State of Indiana had 
ratified this amendment was a fraud on the 
people of that State, as well as upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” These declar- 
ations produced sensation, and in the guiet 
that prevailed the message and documents went 
to, the Speaker’s table. 

Sir, the two States of New York and Indiana 
were necessary to make the ratification com- 
plete. 

The Secretary of State certified, among other 
things, as follows: 

“ And further, that it appears from an official doc- 
ument on file in this Department, that the Legisla~- 
ture of the State of New York has since passed reso- 
lutions claiming to withdraw the said ratification of 
the suid amendment, which had been made by the 
Legislature of that State, and of which official notice 
had been filed in this Department.” 

Thus it appears officially that the State of 
New York had recalled, repealed, and declared 
void the resolution under which it is claimed 
she had given her voice in favor of negro suf- 
frage under the form of the amendment. New 
York recalled her action before the necessary 
number of States had been forced to ratify the 
amendment. Could she repeal the action of a 
former Legislature? Certainly not, after three 
fourths of the States had officiaily decided in 
favor of the amendment; and we contend that 
until three fourths of the States had actually 
and finally ratified it it was incomplete, merely 
in process of consummation. The final judg- 
ment of the people, the last expression of will, 
must govern. But, sir, if it be true that a State 
cannot recall its action, where do we stand in 
relation to Ohio? The Legislature of Obio 
refused to ratify the amendment. Tho next 
Legislature repealed the action of a previous 
Legislature and certified to the adoption of a 
resolution in favor of the fifteenth amendment. 
Tf Ohio can change her action in this respect it 
will hardly be contended that New York cannot. 
But Ohio is necessary to make the requisite 
pun ber of States. Twenty eight States must 
con: isto make it binding. Without New York 
and indiana you have twenty-seven only. With- 
out Ohio and Indiana you have not the required 
three fourths. You now ask to have all these 
questions, wholly judicial questions, settled by 
asweeping act of Congress, covering these fla- 
grant errors, 80 that you can rest quietly under 
the fraud committed upon the people. The sec- 
ond section of this bill is to be retroactive in 
its operation, and is intended to settle the 
question of the right of New York to withdraw 
her action in reference to the amendment. If 
that were not so there would be no need of this 
section of the bill. It refers to amendments 
“ heretofore proposed by Congress.’’ It has 
direct reference to all the amendments recently 
passed, and especially to the one relating to the 
enfranchisement of the negre race. Without 
the passage of this law it would not be a valid 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. Was it legally ratified by the required 
number of States? This question should he 
reserved for judicial investigation, without the 
passage of a law attempting to legalize the pro- 
ceedings which without it might be void. | 

This act seeks to make ali the proceedings 
of Congress and Legislatures of States hereto- ji 
fore and hereafter validand forever unchange- | 
able. You may pass such an act, but it will 


have no binding force or effect. No force can || 
attach to such legislation. Then, sir, as Iil 


believe you cannot change, add to, or alter 
what has been done in relation to the amend- 
ments to the Constitution, it becomes a serious 
question whether the fifteenth amendment was 
ever adopted. I repeat, leaving out New York 
and Indiana, you have but twenty-seven States, 
one less than is requisite. To make the twenty- 
seven I include Virginia, Texas, and Missis- 
sippi, and each of these States voted to ratify 
the amendment under coercion. They were 
denied representation in Congress until they 
first ratified the fifteenth amendment. The 
States lately in rebellion were compelled to 
yield before their admission into the Union. 
Nor is this all. Nearly all of the State Legis- 
latures were not elected with a view to the 
question of conferring upon the negro the rights 
of an American citizen. 

I have thus briefly referred to this subject. 
No legislation here will prevent judicial inquiry. 
When the excitement of the hour shall have 
passed away, and when the judiciary shall be 
allowed to act without dictation from Congress 
or political parties, let this great question, 
involving the dignity and the supremacy of 
the white American people, be submitted to 
the highest court as the final arbiter, and that 
decision will be respected and obeyed. 


Ald for Arizona. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. C. McCORMICK, 
OF ARIZONA, 

Ix rus House or REPRESENTATIV 
July 11, 1870, 

On the Senate resolution No. 217, to pay the expenses 

of the delegations of Indians visiting the city of 


Washington, and for the purchase of presents for 
the members thereof. 


Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. As the ex- 
penses, Mr. Speaker, for the payment of which 
this appropriation of $50,000 provides have 
already been incurred, and delay in meeting 
them would probably embarrass the Indian 
department, 1 will not now discuss the resolu- 
tion, whatever my opinion of it, but rather 
expose what I believe to be the inconsistency 
of the House in making so liberal an allowance 
for a measure of doubtful propriety, when for 
the protection and encouragement of our own 
suffering citizens upon the frontier so little has 
been done. 

Fifty thousand dollars are g‘ven to entertain 
Red Cloud and Spotted Tail apon the luxuries 
of the land, while their hands are yet wet with 
the blood of white men, while no provision is 
made for the widows and orphans whom they 
and other hostile savages in our Territories 
have made, orfor the losses of property through 
their disastrous depredations. i 

Sir, I hope this costly entertainment will pro- 
duce as good results as sanguine gentlemen 
predict, but I doubt it. With my cloquent 
friend from Nevada, [Mr. Frren,] who under- 
stands the Indian nature, I think the policy a 
mistaken one; for Indians, instead of being 
“impressed with the magnitude and power of 
this nation,” as the gentleman from Massachnu- 
setts [Mr. Dawes] suggests, have the impres- 
sion that when you bring them here to feast 
them and cajole them you are afraid of them 
and are trying to conciliate them. Or if thisis 
not always the case, as they pass through our 
cities and towns, and witness the extent of our 
country and the numbers of our people, they 
become envious and dissatisfied. In all his 


ES, 


| conversations while here the surly Red Cioud 


showed aspirit of jealousy and disccatent, and 
I shall be agreeably surprised if -he is more 
peaceably inclined in the future than he has 
been in the past. 

I am disposed to the opinion that the ap- 
pearance of an additional regiment of well- 
mounted and armed regulars or voluntecrs 


in the land of the Sioux would have better 
impressed Red Cloud and Spotted Tail with 
the “magnitude and power of the nation,” 
and had a more salutary effeet upon them, 
than anything they saw in their triumphal 
progress through the States, ‘‘the observed 
of all observers.” 

But, sir, what I especially desire to call the 
attention of the House to at this time and in 
this connection is the condition of. affairs in 
the extensive Territory I have the honor to 
represent upon this floor, and with which I 
have held an official connection fora number 
of years. 

Ina brief speech I found opportunity to make 
in February last, when the Indian appropriation 
bill was under consideration, I spoke of the 
struggle there, of the great odds against which 
the settlers had to contend, of the ferocity of 
the Indians, and of the absolute necessity of 
better protection for lifeand property. I pre- 
sented an authentic list of atrocities committed 
by the Apaches, the very recital of which made 
the blood run cold. I showed where innocent 
travelers had been wantonly attacked by the 
road-side and brutally murdered and mutilated 
where, upon the principal mail routes, even that 
upon which you expect so soon to build you 
great southern railroad to the Pacific, stage- 
coaches had been seized and all their occupants 
consigned to such deathful tortures as savage in- 
genuity alone can devise. I pointed tothe farmer 
shot at his plow, tothe miner pierced by arrows 
at his ming, to theherdsman killed in the field, 
to the freighter stricken down and scalped by 
the side of his train, and to the robbery and 
destruction of a vast amount of valuable prop- 
erty. My only difficulty was to find language 
and time wherein to properly picture the state 
of affairs which has existed for years in one of 
the largest and richest Territories of the Union. 
Subsequently a prominent Senator [Mr. Stew- 
ART] unfolded the same bloody record in the 
Senate, had it read at the desk and inserted 
in the Globe, and there in those countless col- 
umns it slumbers with his comments and with 
mine. 

At the first opportunity after my arrival here 
I appeared before the Military Committee of 
the House with the various petitions of my peo- 
ple and their Legislatures and made an urgent 
appeal for help for those so sorely oppressed 
by a barbarous and powerful enemy. The 
Governor of the Territory came to the commit- 
tees of both Houses “with a tale which holdeth 
children from play and old men from the 
chimney corner;’’ a stirring string of fearful 
facts, sufficient, we thought, to arouse atten- 
tion and action in any quarter. 

Nearly every mail since received has brought 
reports of fresh and even worse outrages than 
we told of; the papers have teemed with revolt- 
ing accounts of raiding and rifling, of shooting, 
scalping, and torture, and yet neither House 
has found time to discuss the propriety of 
affording measures of relief; even the commit- 
tees have failed to report, and upon the plea 
that the country is ‘at peace, the Army has 
been reduced.” 

Sir, Í am well aware that Congress has had 
much upon its hands, that the great questions 
growing out of the war for the integrity of the 
Republic, the issues of finance, taxation, and 
reconstruction, have demanded consideration 
to the exclusion of almost everything else. I 
am also aware that the appeals of other Terri- 
tories disturbed by hostile Indians, appeals 
entitled to prompt attention, if not so pressing 
as those from Arizona, have met no response, 
yet lam unwilling to return to uy constituents 
without entering a respectful but emphatic 
protest against this indifference, which, after 
all, I must think inexcusable, and which tothem 
will seem little less than criminal upon the 
part of Congre indifference made the more 
significant hy the attention given the Indian 
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problem as presented east of the Rocky mount- 
ains o n i . 
In his recent speech'in the House (June 29) 
upon the report of the conference committee 
on the Indian appropriation bill, the gentle- 
man ofthe Appropriation Committee in charge 
ofthe measure [ Mr. Sancunt}.admitted that iu 
Avizona the Indian expects to expel the white 
man, and has never been taught his power, num- 
bers, and resources; also that he has waged a 
cruel and relentless war. ` The admission is 
a truthful.ove, and Iam glad to have it from 
such à source, and hope the House will con 
stantly bearitin mind. The Apache is in every 
sense a wild man, a barbarian, with whom no 
treaties have heen made, andso none can have 
been violated.: For more than a century he has 
been engaged in active hostility, and his victims 
are numbered by thousands, whilen vastextent 
of country bears the imprintofhis bloody march. 
Not simply-to the region now known as Ari- 
zona has he confined his ravages, but over New 
Mexico,much of Texas, andthe Mexican States 
of Chihuahua and Sonora has he carried death 
and desolation. He is the most fiendish and 
implacable of all the savages on the continent, 
and, owing to his stealth and cowardice, his 
reluctance to fight, excepting when he has every 
possible advantage aud the certainty of plaun- 
der, and the peculiar configuration of the coun- 
try to which, whenever pressed, he hurriedly 
retreats, the task of subduing him is much more 
difficult than those not familiar with him or his 
counity may suppose. 
© Major General Halleck, commanding the 
military division of the Pacific, in his report 
to the War Department in 1867, spoke as fol- 
lows: 

“Tho Apaches and cognate tribes of Arizona are 
tho natural and hereditary enemies of tho whites, 
of whatsoover nation or character, They have sucs 
cossfally oxpelled from that Territory tho, Aztees, 
tho Spaviards, and the Mexicans, and they will yield 
to our peoplo only when compelled to do so by the 
xilo and the rovolver, They probably resomble tho 
Arican Bedouins more than any other people, and 
murder anl robbory constitute almost thoir sole 
oscupation. Those Indians do not fight in masses, 
like most of the tribes cast of the Rocky mountains, 
hut move stealthily da smail bands over the greater 
portion of Arizona and the northern parts of Sonora 
and Chibunbua, waylaying and murdering travelers 
on the roads, and plundering and destroying ullpro- 
toabed agricultural and mining sottlomeuts.” 

This testimony is concurred in by all who 
hove studied the character and habits of the 
Apache. It is notoriously true, and the only 
question js, in what manner is it best to deal 
with such a wily and pestiferous savage, one 
who persistently blocks the way of progress 
and outrages the instincts of humanity ? 

To talk of bringing him to terms or getting 
him upona reservation and keeping hin there, 
excepting through force, is, I think, a waste 
ofwords. [wish it were otherwise; that the 
kindly offices of persuasion and kindness, the 
agencies of the humanitarian sud Christian, 
could be made buflicient; and Ido not despair 
that when he shall have been shown the power 
of the Government these gentle offices may 
favorably impress “his vicious nature. But 
first he must realize this power; he must not 
be fought simply upon the defensive, bat by 
the most vigorous aggressive movements, fol- 
lowing him to his most secure haunts, To 
this time, while the Government has expended 
iniifions of dollars in attempting his subjuga- 
tion, it bas made but little impression upon 
bim. Its movements ‘have for the most part 
bern defensive and: spasmodic, and it has 
mainly depended upon regular. troops in a 
service for which they are not well calculated, 
alnocugh they have at times met with much 
SUCCESE, 

With the Mexicans, who have had much to 
do with Indian fighting, and who probably 
understand it as well as any other people upon: 
the continent, volunteer troops have always 
heen the favorite force, and have rendered the | 


Wars. 
Whatever the people of other Territories may 


best service. The people of Arizona have long 
been of the opinion that a force recruited in 
the Territory, composed of men familiar with 
the country and with the habits and haunts 
of the hostile Indians, would be the most eco- 
nomical and effective. Their judgment in this 
matter is sustained by indisputable evidence. 
In 1865 the Governor was given authority to 
raise such a regiment, but when he had four 
companies mustered in he was prohibited from 
recruiting more on account of the stoppage of 
hostilities at the East, the Government seem- 
ing to lose sight of the fact that there was no 
cessation in Arizona. These four companies, 
although, according to the report of the ad- 
jutant general of the Territory, they were 
poorly provided for and suffered many priva- 
tions, punished the Apache most severely. 
According to the language of a resolution of 
the Legislature, they inflicted greater punish- 
ment upon the Apache than all other troops 
in the Territory, besides ofttimes pursuing him 
barefoot and on half rations to his fastnesses, 
cheerfully enduring the hardships encountered 
on mountain and desert. 

General MeDowell, commanding the depart- 
ment of California, including Arizona, refer- 
ring to them in hisreport of October 18, 1866, 
uses the following language: 

“They were tho most effective troops for the ser- 
vico tu that country (hat we have had, and havo 
done more than all the others together. In fact, it is 
not too much to suy thet they only within the last 
year have inflicted any considerable injury on the 
hostilo Apaches, Tho regular troops, used to a dif- 
ferent kind of warfare, unused to the kind of life 

sary to obtaiu any resnits against the Indians 

scem to acquire very slowly the expe- 
rienco necessary to enable them to be effective for 
offensive operations.” 

Major General Halleck, in his report of the 
shme year, refers to the efficiency of these 
troops, and says: 

“Tt is greatly to be regretted that they could not 


A ? 


bo retained in the service,’ 

As Governor of the Territory, (in 1866,) in 
a communication to the Secretary of War, I 
urged the employment of such a force, and 
showed its importance as a measure of econ- 
omy; and upon coming to Congress, not only 
to carry out the urgent request of the Legisla- 
ture, but in accordance with my own sense of 
justice to the people I represent, I introduced 
a bill authorizing the Secretary of War, under 
the direction of the President, to accept the 
services of voluuteers from the Governor of the 
‘Territory, in organized companies and battal- 
ions not exceeding two thousand men in nam- 
ber, and for a term of service not less than two 
years, these volunteers to be employed in 
coUperation with the regular force in the sup- 
pression of Indian hostilities. 

This proposition, so reasonable and econom- 
ical, has, I regret to say, not yet met favorable 
cousideration; and I fear, in the erroneous 
ideas now ŝo prevalent at the East and in Con- 
gress upon the Indian question, willnot. There 
is an apprehension that such troops would be 
too severe in their action, as though war were 
not always severe, and the frontiermen are 
charged with an eagerness to keep up’ Indian 
Never was there a greater mistake. 


wish, those whom I represent constantly and 
sincerely pray for peace. As a pioneer friend 
has well expressed it: 

“There is no moment at which the white men 
would not agree to forget and forgive the past with 
all its bloody record unavenged if peace could only 
be assured. They ask for troops, not to kill Indians, 
but to prevent white men from being killed. They 
pray for power, not to inaugurate slaughter, but that 
peace may be preserved.” 

The charge is both unkind and untrue, as is 
that so frequently insinuated, that the demand 
for more troopsis not for the reason that they 
are actually needed; but for the pecuniary 
profits to be gained by the trade they may 
bring to the Territories. I deny that any 


number of the frontier settlers are prompted 
by such mercenary views, or that any number 
of them are guilty of willful injustice to the 
Indian, or responsible for his hostilities. The 
proportion of bad men upon the frontier is not 
now so great as is the common supposition at 
the East, and the whole population must not 
be held accountable for those who are guilty 
of wrong-doing. Would the gentlemen who 
represent the lower wards of New York city 
in this House like to have the whole body of 
their constituents denounced as vile and worth- 
less becanse of the class of law-breakers living 
and operating in those wards? 

Mr. Speaker, our pioneers are peculiarly 
unfortunate in this Indian matter. They are 
not only subjected to attacks of the savages of 
the West, but they are lectured by the wise- 
acres of the Hast. Much of the trouble under 
the latter head comes from New England and 
from men who never saw an Indian in his 
native lair, Now, when the New England 
people had actual difficulties with Indians, aud 
knew something of the matter, they were far 
more severe in their policy than we of the 
West have ever been. 

Have you any doubts upon this point? If 
so it will be easy to remove them. Cotton 
Mather is an authority you will not, cannot 
question. Listen, then, to his account of how 
the Pequots were brought to terms. The most 
exaggerated version of the Piegan matter did 
not present half so hard a case as this same 
Pequot business, and yet the Pequots troubled 
the Puritans comparatively little. He says that 
in 1684 they killed eight of the settlers; in 1635 
they killed several sailors shipwrecked on Long 
Island; in 1636 they murdered the master of a 
vessel at Block Island, and some few more were 
captured and tortured. He then brings his ci 
max thus: 7 


“Unto all which there was annexed the slaughter 
of nine men, with the taking of two maids by this 
horrid enemy.” 


This is his summing up of all the villainies 
committed by this Pequot tribe, and yet he says 
the provocation was considered so great— 

“That the infant colonies of New Uugland, finding 
themselves necessitated unto the crushing of ser- 
pents, while they were yet in the eradlo, unani- 
mously resolved that, with the assistance of Lleaven, 
they would root thisnest of serpents out of the world.” 


And all this because some few men wero 
killed daring three or four years. Yet a thou- 
sand white persons have been butchered in 
Sheridan's department alone in the last year 
or two in atime of so-called peace; and more 
men have been murdered by Indians in my 
own congressional district since this session 
began than all that Mather tells of f Every 
day that members repose in these comfortable 
seats some one of their race is suffering the 
indescribable pains of savage torture. The 
chances are that at this very moment some 
unfortunate man is being consumed by slow 
fire, his flesh torn in shreds from the living 
body, while his fiendish tormentors yell and 
dance with delight about him. Yet we hear 
nothing of a ‘unanimous resolution to root 
the nest of serpents from the world.” 

Much suffering has made our frontier people 
humble, and they submissively ask, simply, that 
these serpents may be restrained from stinging 
them; and yet even this poor boon is denicd. 
But how did the old Puritans meet the ques- 
tion? They resolved to annihilate the Pequots, 
if necessary. They senta force of two hundred 
men against them, surprised five hundred of 
them in one of their villages, surrounded and 
fired it, and roasted them alive—‘' barbekewed 
them,” as Mather says. Not more than six or 
eight out of the five hundred escaped. He 
exults over the victory, calling it “a good morn- 
ing’s work.” Then they followed up the strag- 
glers, ‘‘trapping whole companies of them at 
times,” and it was “a gleaning as good as 
a vintage ;’’ and he relates with evident satis- 
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faction. how they took about a hundred of 
them out to sea and “threw them to the 
fishes P? 

This is the way they fought Indians in staid 
New England, and though it was a severe way 
it seems on the whole to have been the most 
merciful policy, for Mather tells us that this 
vigorous procedure gave them “ forty years 
of profound peace.’’ Sir, the descendants of 
those who acted thus assume too much when 
they presume to take western men to task for 
cruelty to Indians—men who have suffered 
and are now suffering tenfold what the early 
settlers of New England had at any time to 
endure from the aborigines. Nor is it in ad- 
vocacy of any such cruel system of warfare 
that | speak. The spirit of this age would not 
sanction it even in the cause of humanity. All 
Į plead for on behalf of my people is that steps 
shall be taken to give them peaceable posses- 
sion of the country to the occupancy and set- 
tlement of which the Governmext has invited 
them. By the organization of the Territories 

Jongress extended a free and general invita- 
tion to the people of all the States ‘‘to go in 
and possess the land,’ with the implied if not 
expressed guarantee of the protection of life, 
liberty, and property to every law-abiding cit- 
izen, Even before the organization of New 
Mexico and Arizona this guarantee was dis 
tinctly made to the native Mexican inhabitants, 
then, as now, forming the bulk of the popula- 
tion. 

In a recent debate in the House the gentle- 
man from New Mexico [Mr. Caves] caused to 
be read the proclamations of General Kearny, 
issued to the people of New Mexico upon his 
entering that Territory at the head of the Uni- 
ted States troopsin 1846, The chief of these, 
dated at Santa Fé, August 22, has this clause : 

“The undersigned has instructions from his Goy- 
ernment to respect the religious institutions of New 


Mexico; to protect the property of the church; to 
cause the worship of those belonging to it to be un- 


disturbed, and their religious rights in the amplest 
manner preserved to them; ulso to protect the per- 
sons and property ofall quiet and peaceable inbab- 
itants within its boundaries against their enemies, 
the Utes, the Navajoes, and others; and when he 
assures al} that it will be his pleasure as well as his 
duty to comply with those instructions, he callsupon 
theim to exert themselves in preserving order, in 
promoting concord. andin maintaining theauthority 
and efficacy of the lays.” 

Those who remained peaceable and quict 
were to be considered good citizens and to 
receive protection. Further, by the ninth arti- 
cle of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (1848) 
it was guarantied, in exact terms, that they 
should be maintained and protected in the free 
enjoyment of their liberty and property. Yet 
these people, who made no resistance to Kearny, 
and who have since yielded a ready and cheer- 
ful obedience to the laws of the United States, 
have been constant and great sufferers at the 
hands of the Apache. A powerful Govern- 
nient has failed to give them the measure of 
‘protection they enjoyed under one from which 
little could be expected. Their losses of prop- 
ty may be estimated by millions, and nearly 
every household bas been called to mourn for 
members slaughtered by the dread barbarian. 
The roads are lined with crosses, raised, as is 
the pious custom, to indicate where the victims 
fell or are buried. Good faith to this brave 
population of Mexican origin, which controls 
wach of the business of the Territory and is 
identified with every pursuit, demands that 
more stringent and energetic action should be 
taken to suppress the hostilities which para- 
lyge the enterprise and industry of the Terri- 
tory almost as much at this time as at the day 
of its acquisition. 

itis also duc tothe heroic men of American 
birth, and others who have taken up their res- 
idence in the Territory, and who, despite many | 


predictions that the contrary would be the case, | 
have shown a constant respect for lawand order i! 


and the Government and its agents, and to a 
remarkable degree suppressed, for the gen- 
eral good, those bitter- partisan issues which 
have too often excited and deranged frontier 
communities. It is due tothe capitalists who, 
having confidence in the resources of the Ter- 
ritory and wishing to aid the pioneer, have 
invested their means in the mines, but cannot 
proceed to their development. It is due to the 
neighboring and friendly Mexican States of 
Sonora and Chihuahua, over which the Apache 
runs riot, and if pursued makes good his retreat 
to the fastnesses of Arizona. But for the abro- 
gation, under article two of the Gadsden treaty, 
(1853,) of article eleven of the Guadalupe 
Hidalgo treaty, (1848,) enormous claims must 
have arisen against the United States upon this 
account. As itis, lam informed that claims 
to the amount of several million dollars have 
been presented to the joint commission, now 
sitting in this city, for depredations committed 
between 1848 and 1853 in those States by 
Indians living within the jurisdiction of the 
United States. It is due to the thousands and 
tens of thousands of our people who, attracted 
to Arizona by its rare climate and varied re- 
sources, wish to make their homes there, but 
are deterred by the great risk to which life and 
property are exposed. Constantly am I written 
to by individuals and by companies who would 
prefer the Territory to any other were it safe 
to live there. 

Too often, when I speak of the state of affairs 
in Arizona, Lam told that the people must bear 
it patiently; that in many of the States it took 
long years to overcome the Indians; that the 
process must be very slow. Sir, we live ina 
different age and under entirely different cir- 
cumstances, and I protest against such doc- 
trine. lt is absurd to talk of doing things now 
as they were done fifty years ago. ‘The nation 
is in a different condition; then it was youth- 
ful and weak, now it is mature and strong; 
then it contained but few States, now it has 
many; then its resources were few, now they 
are unlimited. What would have been a great 
undertaking then is insignificant now, ‘Phere 
should not be a moment’s hesitation in furnish- 
ing all the men and means necessary to give 
protection to the Territories, whatever the 
cost. This should not be for a moment con- 
sidered when the national debt is melting away 
as frost before the noonday sun. 

As | have stated, no treaties have been made 
with the Apache; and the charge so commonly 
made upon this floor that the whites are wholly 
responsible for the hostility of the Indians, 
through ignoring treaty stipulations, cannot be 
urged in this instance. 

Norcan it bealleged thatthe settlersare occu- 
pying his lands in violation of law; for in New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California, before their 
acquisition by the United States, Indian tribes 
were not recognized as being capable of exer- 
cising ownership in the soil; they were treated 
as mere nomads. And since the acquisition 
the Government has pursued the same policy, 
and in a few cases where treaties have heen 
made, as with the Arapahoes and Navajos, the 


Indians were not recognized as owners of the | 


soil. Ina very recent debate in the Senate so 
good an authority as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee ou Indian Affairs [Mr. Hanan] dis- 
tinctly declared thisto have been and to be the 
settled policy of the Government, and that 
there is no Indian title to land in New Mexico 
or Arizona to be extinguished. 

It has been common to speak of Arizona as 
a worthless desert, a hopeless waste which the 
Government should not have acquired and does 
not need; but whenever and wherever wehave 
extended our possessions we have encountered 
these objections. The acquisition of Califor- 
nia brought with it such reproaches. It was 
called the end of creation, and it was said no 


one would go there. Upon a proposition for 
an overland mail in 1845 or 1846. a prominent 
Senator said: 

“What use, Mr. President, have the American 
people for the sandy deserts and arid wastes of the 
vast interior of the continent, or the rocky coast 
of the Pacific, destitute of harbors and unprofitable 
to commerce? Nothing whatever! JI will not vote 
one red cent from the ‘treasury to place the rock- 
bound shores of the Pacific one inch nearer the 
Atlantic than it now is.” 

Ata later day it was said in the Senate that 
the valley of the Columbia river was useless 
to us, costing more every year for its govern- 
ment than its entire value. ‘ We are going to 
war,” it wag said, “for the navigation of an 
unnavigable river.” Without those extensive 
placers, which attracted a great population to 
California, and with much barren land, it 
offers quartz lodes of gold and silver as prom- 
ising as any upon the continent ; nearly all 
the useful minerals abound within its borders, 
and its agricaltural Jands, as I lately told the 
House in my remarks upon the need of sur- 
veys, although detached, are in the aggregate 
extensive and remarkably fertile, while its 
pastoral lands are equal, if not superior, to 
any upon the Pacific slope. It is a country 
well worthy of development at any cost. Throw 
about its hardy pioneers a proper degree of 
protection, shelter them from their savage foe, 
survey their lands, increase their mail service, 
encourage their industry, and stimulate their 
enterprise, Show them that you appreciate 
their exertions, that you value their sacrifices ; 
that you recognize their claim to be heard at 
the capital; that they have rights which you 
are ready to respect, interests you will pro- 
mote, and that if you cannot give them ‘in- 
demnity for the past’’ you willat least give 
them ‘ security for the future.” 

In this connection I desire, Mr. Speaker, to 
again put upon record the memorials for relief 
sent to Congress by the several Legislative 
Assemblies of the Territory, and to call the 
attention of the members of the House to their 
statements, which will, I believe, be found most 
fully to warrant all that I have said at this 
time: 

MEMORIAL OF FIRST LEGISLATURE, 
To the Senate and Houseof Representatives of the United 

States in Congress assembled + 

Your memorialists, the Legislative Assombly of the 
Territory of Arizona, respectfully represent that the 
depredations of the hostile Apaches are now the only 
barrier toa speedy settlement of this Lorritory. The 
working of mines of unequaled value, the occupancy 
of farming and pastoral lands of excellent quality, 
and the development ofall the resources of the Ter- 
ritory, depend upon the subjugation of the barbarous 
foe so longa, terror of the settler within our borders. 
itwere in vain to solicit capital or immigration until 
the power of the Apacheis broken. Recentcam paigns 
against him, waged by civil and military expeditions, 
have been attended with considerable success; but 
enough has not been done, and your memo 3 
respectfully request the aid of Government in pr 
cuting a war until the Apache shall be forced, as the 
Navajo has been, to go upon a reservation, 

To this end an appropriation of 3 30,009 is asked at 
your hands, it being understood that such portion, 
if any, of the fund as may not be used in arming and 
sustaining companies of rangers in the field H boe 
applied to thecare of such of the Indians abl go 
upon a reservation, the whole fund to be placed in 
the hands of the commissioners already appointed by 
the territorial Legislature to condnet the war upon 
the Apache, now in progress, and to which the whole 
power of the Territory 1s to be applied, 

The remotenc of this Territory. the exp 
sustaining ge military foree here, and t 
sity of the overthrow of the Apache to ow 
embolden us to believe that our reques 
ecivedas proper, andour plan of operations 
to prove the most successful and economical that can 
be devised; and your memorialists, asin duty bound, 
will ever pray. ate 

Approved November 7, 1864. 
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her request, that for the 
pache a large military 
force should be st ory. Itisnoto- 
rious that the presence of th u vage is and 
has been the only barrier to the speedy settlement 
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: and development of the country. The present mili- 

>` tary.relations of the Territory to the department of 
the Pacific havebeen productive of good results; the 
efficient steps of the department and district com- 
manders-are highly appreciated by our. people, and 
have been damaging to our barbarous enemy. Bat 
the Territory is solarge, the settlements are at such 
remote distances, the Apache is so alert and persist- 
ent, and bis country so rugged and difficult of access 
and travel, that for a continuous and crushing cam- 
paign, (and. any other were a comparatively useless 
expense,) it is necessary that at least thirty full com- 
panies. of infantry and four of cavalry be provided 
and actively engaged. 

Yourmemorialists further pray that theeompanics 
of volunteers recruited in the Territor: during the 
présent year, under authority of the War Depart- 
ment, and particularly those composed of the Pima 
and Maricopa [ndians—who are familiar with the 
homes and haunts of the Apache, and are euger io 
panish hin for accumulated wrongs—may be con- 
tinued in the service for the term of two years from 
the-time of their mustering in. 

Ta conclusion, your memorialists would state that 
tho discoveries of mineral, agricultural, and pastoral 
wealth in; the newly explored districts, combined 
with thoso heretofore mado in the southern and 
Colorado river rogions, abundantly prove that no 
country upon the Pacific coast has richer resouress, 
orig more worthy of tho fostering aud gencrous eare 
of the Government, than tho Torritory of Arizona, 

Approved: December 30, 1865. 


MEMORIAL OF FOURTH LEGISLATURE. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

Stes in Congress assembled + 

Your memorialists, tho Legislativo Assembly of 
the Territory of Arizona, respectfully represent that 
the people of this Territory wre American citizens 
and loyal to tho Government of the United States; 
and that they havo immigrated to tho Lorritory in 
good faith, for the purpose of making the same thoir 
home. Belioving the Territory to ho rich in agricul- 
tural and minoral resources they desire to live here, 
but owing to tho hostility. of tho Indians that infest 
tho whole Territory fear they will bo compelled to 
abandon’ their improvements and leave tho Perri- 
tory, Already many hayo boen forced to leave their 
farmsand wining operationsand seek secu rity within 
the various towns and military cuups throushout 
the Territory. The damage to our people is fearful: 
almost overy day tho sad tidings of the death of 
some of our citizens reach us, killed by tho Indians. 
Scareely a road or foot-path in the Territory is sate 
for travel; not even in the villages or noar the mili- 
tary.eamps aro wo socuro, Within the past few 
months our foes have become terribly in ca nest, 
and soem dotormined to drive us from the Territory, 
Within a short time they have killed many of our 
beat citizens, aud citizens of other States and Terri- 
toric, who wero bere for tho purpose of examining 
our mines, Our losses in property are torrible, 
Within tho past few months bundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of livo stock lave been stolen by 
the Indian, thereby stopping tho farmers aud miners 
from pursuing theiravocations, and woare powerless 
to resist or help ourselves, 

Yheo United States troops within the Territory are 
fow, and, however willing, mre totally insuficient to 
pratoct or aid us; we aro striving to bold the conn- 
try, but foel that unless we have specdy assistance 
will be compelled to abandon the property we still 
hiyo aud leave the Torritory; aud in our desperate 
and straitened cireumstances, we, as loyal eiizens 
of tho United States, call apan Cougross to assist us. 
Wo are, as n people, unable to raise aod support 
troops, 

We therefore pray your honorable body to author: 
izo by uct of Congress the Governor of this Territory 
to.rnise in this Territory one regiment. of volunteécr 
cavalry, fo be usedin tho service of the United States 
and within the Territory for che term ot three years, 
or until tho Tudians are subdued or pereo obtained, 
Your memorialists believo thata regiment of Arizon a 
troops would be moro efficient than any other class 
of troops that can bo employed in the scrvice, Their 
acquaintance with tho country, with tho hanats and 
habits of tho Indians, their cxrnest desire to rid the 
Territory of tho common foe, alike commend them 
for the service in which they are anxious to engage, 
We. would, therefore, most respecifully age that 
should a regiment be raised its olficcrs be selected 
entirely from the citizens of tiio Torzitory. 

Approved, October 2, 1887, 

| © OMEMOREAL OF PIFTH LEGISLATURE, 
To the honorable Seerctary of War of the United States : 

Sin: Your memorialists, the 
of the Territory of Arizona, 
that there are many oce 
the Territory might. an 
militury force in their 
independent campaign 
wore they proporly 
tion, which unfortu 
ritory at this time. 

En view of the limited 
ritory and the warijl sposition: not only of the 
ever implacable Apacho, butof the tribeslong peace- 
able, the necessity of bringing every agency to bear 
in the protection of life and property Was nover more 
pressing, and your memorialists respectfully request 


respectfully represent: 
asions when tho citizens of 
d would coSperate with the 
movements or inaugurate 


supplied with arms and ammuni- 
nately they cannot be by the Fer- 


Legislative Assembly | 


s agäinst the hostile Indians | 


rumber of troopsinthe Fer- | 


that, if not inconsistent with the regulations of the 
Department, authority be given to the commanding 
officers of the various military posts to furnish arms 
and ammunition to citizens known to them whenever 
it isbelieved by said commanding officer that such 
citizens can and will render effective service against 
hostile Indians, the arms to be receipted for by the 
parties to whom théy aro loaned, and to be promptly 
returned upon thecempletion ofthe service for whieh 
they are given. ee 

Your memorialists also respectfully request that it 
be made discretionary with the commanding officers 
of the posts to issue rations to citizens when engaged 
in movements against tho hostile Indians, in cases 
when the coöperation of said citizens is desirable 
and they have no other means of procuring subsist- 
ence while in the field. r 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray. 

Approved, December 10, 1868. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF FIFTH LEGISLATURE. 

Be it resolved by the council, (the house concurring,) 
That our present Delegato in Congress and our Del- 
egate-clect arc hereby requested to make every exer- 
tion to attract the favorable attention of Congress to 
the several memorials adopted by previous hegisla- 
tures of this Territory, and not yet acted upon: and 
especially to securo carly consideration of the me- 
morials asking that authority be given to the Gov- 
ernor of tho Territory to raise native troops, which 
are greatly needed in view of the active and form- 
idablo hostility of the Apachos. 
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LEMARKS OF HON, LEONARD MYERS, 
. OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix rue Touss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 6, 1870, 
On tho bill (GHT. R. No, 2360) for the relief of the heirs 
of Jothro Wood, the inventor of the modern plow, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, as the suspen- 
sion of the rules necessary to take this bill 
from the Committee of the Whole and put it 
on its passage, precluded debate, { desire now 
to place on record my views favoring the 
measure which has just passed the Louse by 
the decided vote of two thirds, 

Mr. Wood was a citizen of New York, but 
his fame belongs to the American people. Eli 
Whitney’s cotton gin did not bring such prac- 
tical benefits to the whole country as did 
Jethro Wood's modern plow. The useful re- 
sults of his genius may properly be placed in 
the scale with those produced by Robers Ful- 
ton, Like Fulton and like Whitney, Jethro 
Wood died unrewarded. He spent a band 
some fortune in introducing his invention, 
which every agriculturist now finds indispens- 
able, and he has left a large family unpro- 
vided for. We propose to do what Congress 
did in 1846 for the heirs of Fulton—to pass a 
bill for the partial relief of his family, while 
we recognize,eas Representatives, that the 
people are grateful for benefits conferred. 


this kind is peculiarly appropriate. The Con- 
stitution contemplates a reward to inventors 
by grants of the exclusive right to their inven- 
tions; yet the acts passed by Congress were 
at first so defective that when publicity was 
almost requisite in order to introduce an in- 
vention like Wood’s he lost by that publicity 
the very advantages which the Constitution in- 
tended to give him. Tt was not until 1839 that 
Congress gave an inventor two years before 
application for a patent to test his invention 
without forfeiting his right thereto; and not 
untii 1842 did the law give the right to patent 
tbe principal feature of an invention like that 
of Wood, namely, the shape or configuration 
of the mold-board. ‘The people felt that injus- 
tice had been done to Jethro Wood in these 
respeets. In the Senate of three Congresses 
bills passed for the relief of his children. One 
of these gave a royalty of twenty-five cents for 
each plow made under his patent. Small as 
this cost would have been to the farmers, it 
would have paid the heirs handsomely, for we 


have two million cultivators of the soil—there 


But there is another reason why a bill of 


are five hundred plow manufacturers in the 
country, and they make over two hundred 
thousand plows annually, which would have 
given $50,000 a year to this deserving family, 

When we remember that this invention re. 
duced the cost from thirty or twenty-five dol- 
lars to ten dollars a plow; when we think of 
the expense necessary and the great loss of 
time for repairs to the old wooden or “ Bull” 
plow, or the Rotherham plow formerly used, 
with its badly-formed mold-board and its un. 
detachable wrought-iron share, compared to 
the cast-iron adjustable and well-shaped parts 
of that of Jethro Wood, it might seem that 
every farmer in the land would have been glad 
to pay for its important results the sum of 
twenty five cents per plow. But while approv- 
ing of an appropriation of money, they insisted 
that the patent bad expired, and the House of 
Representatives several times refused to pass 
the Senate bills for its extension. The feeling, 
however, that justice in some way should be. 
done these heirs has on many occasions {found 
expression in the public prints, through legis- 
lative and other bodies, and particularly among 
the agriculturists of the country. [have before 
me the petition of the executive committee of 
the Agricultural Society of New York, asking 
Congress to grant these heirs a remuneration 
because of Jethro Wood's eminent services in 
the cuuse of agriculture. Here, also, is the 
petition of the New York Legislature of some 
years ago making a like request. 

Our own agricultural report of 1866 states 
that— 

“Although Mr. Wood was one of tho greatest ben- 
efactors of mankind by his admirable invention, he 
never received for all his thought, anxiety, perplex- 
ity and expenso a sum of money sullicient to defray 
the expenses of a decent burial.” 

An article in the American Artisan of 1864 
says: 

“there seems to be asad parallel between the story 
of Samuel Crompton, living a life of poverty while 
his improvements in spinning machinery whirred in 
all the cotton factories of England, and the bitter 
trials of Jethro Wood, while all the broad fields of 
his nativo land owned the benefits of his genius.” 

Mr. Brainerd, examiner of agricultural im- 
plements in the Patent Office, in a letter dated 
April 18, 1870, writes: 

“Jethro Wood's plow I believe to be tho frst in 
which the parts most liable to wear could be replaced 
in the field, with vo other expeuge than the price of 
the casting. In this particutar alone the invention 
is priceless, His form of mold-board is another 
feature of great impertance, a feature that bas in 
one torm or another heen incorporated iuto numbers 
of the more modern improvements in plows. Iu 
short, I can say that there is scarcely a plow now 
manufactured that does not embrace in its structure 
the leading features brought to the notice of the pub- 
lic by the patient and persistent efforts aud skili of 
Jethro Wood.” 

I should tire by attempting to quote ihe 
many requests that have been submitted to the 
Committee on Patents that justice shall be done 
the family of this meritorious inventor, and 
will conclude these references with what Hou. 
William H, Seward expresses in a letter on the 
subject: 

“Lam fally satisfied that no citizen of the United 
States has conferred greater economical benefits on 
his country than Jethro Wood ; none of her benc- 
factors have beon more inadequately rewarded none 
has lct a purer or better or more helpless family to 
appeal to her justice and gratitude.” 

I am happy to say they have not appealed 
in vain. Other countries bave frequently re- 
warded those whose genius added to the fame 
and wealth of the people. The occasions for 
our doing such justice by special enactment 
are and must ever be rare; for under our lib- 
eral laws the utmost protection is now afforded. 

The nation rejoices that, thus aided, men 
like Morse, Hoe, Goodyear, Howe, and hosts 
of others, pioneers in science and arr, have 
won substantial rewards as well as honor, 
Contemplating with regret that the defects of 
our earlier patent system prevented a few illus- 
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trious men from reaping like results, we re- 
spond to the wishes of the people that their 
gratitude may be evinced to Jethro Wood by 
the bill we have passed to relieve his deserving 
family. 


4 


National Expenditures, Revenues, Debt, 


and Currency. 
SPEECH OF HON. W. LAWRENCE, 


OF OIO, 
In tre Hovss or Representatives, 
July 14, 1870, 
On Government expenditures, debt, revenue, and 
the currency. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Speaker, it is the 
pride and boast of our Republic that the peo- 
ple are the source of all political power. In 
the exercise of this power within the next few 
months the members of the popular branch of 
Congress are to be eleeted. 

The people are divided, as in the years that 
are past, into two great parties—the Repub- 
lican and the Democratic—one or the other of 
which must be successful in the approaching 
elections. These partigs are to be judged by 
what they have done or omitted to do, and by 
what they propose for the future. 

The great question, indeed, is simply this: 
shall the administration of President Grant, 
commencing as it did with his inauguration 
March 4, 1869, be sustained? 

In the sixteen months of its existence it has 
kept every pledge upon which it came into 
power. Jt has accomplished more than it 
promised; it has proved that Grant, the mil- 
itary saviour of the Republic, has been no less 
successful in peace than he was in war— 

“Peace hath her victories 
No less renown’d than war.” 

It has completed the work of reconstruc: 
tion. Virginia, Mississippi, Texas are restored 
States of the Union; and Georgia, last but not 
least, is soon to be ore among the sisterhood 
of States. 

The fifteenth amendment has crowned the 
work of constitutional reform by putting in 
practical operation the greatest truth of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

A successful military chieftain, whose ambi- 
tion exceeds his patriotism, is dangerons in a 
republic, but one with whom patriotism is 
everything, ambition nothing, and who adds the 
splendid qualities of a statesman to the heroic 
virtues of the soldier, can successfully fill the 
measure of his country’s glory no less in peace 
than in war. Sucha manis President Grant. 

The warrior President is the chieftain of 
peace. His civic services prove that his heart 
is filled with the poetic prayer: 

“Oh, place me on some Heaven-protected isle, 

Where peace and equity and freedom smile.” 

At home and abroad peace reigns supreme, 
promising to give us territorial acquisitions to 
enlarge the boundaries of our uselulness. 

Among the Indian tribes, with more causes 
to produce Indian hostilities than ever before, 
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that policy which combines the purposes ofthe | 


missionary and of government has been an 
eminent success. Since the days of William 
Penn there has been no system of managing 
the Indians equal to the ‘* Quaker policy of 
Grant,” soon to be enlarged by the aid of 


other religious societies having the same object. | 

But the four great subjects with which the || 
Administration has dealt and is to dealare the || 
national expenditures, revenue, debt, and car- | 


These are among the great questions 
I propose to 
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- 7 
| ECONOMY—REDUCTION OF EXPENSES. 

General Grant promised economy in the 
national expenditures, and he has redeemed 
his promise. This is proved by figures which 
cannot lie. Let us compare the last year of 
Johnson’s administration with the 
of Grant’s presidential term: 


Under Grant, from March 1, 1869, to 
March 1, 1870, there wero 


Deereasein onc yearofGrant’sterm, 


The expenditures of the fiseal year end 
1868, were $377,340, 28 
For the yea 
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This covers only a portion of the first year 
of Grant, which includes a debt contracted by 
Joknson’s administration of $7, 
Alaska, paid by President Grant; so that the 


down at $52,985,007. 
Among the reductions are these— 


In the expenses of Congress.. 
In the Exceutive Departmen 
Army, quartermaster’s supplies, ordir 

ary and miscellaneous expense: 
| Pay of Army, including volunteers 
Expense of Navy 


Total reduction on these items 


There was an increase in some 
| tures~- 


In pensions... 

In bounties to soldiers. . ` 

‘be national expenditures for the year 
ending June 30, 1871, were £ 

This is a reduction from 1863 

| And from 1869 of.. x 

The appropriations 

ending Juno 30, 1871, arC. nsen 

This is a reduction over 1868 of. . 

Over 1809 OL, bs sssccantineevessnvers anne ; 

The expenditures for the Army and Navy 
| have been reduced, as we will see by the fol- 
lowing exhibit: 

Pay of the Army, 
including volun- 
tecra. 

$45,819,278 05 

34,168,760 92 
43,017,000 GO 
Expense of the Nav 


Quartermasters 
supplices, ord- 


Year. 


25,775,502 
20,000, 757 
21,198,448 

The “Army rednetion bill’? will reduce the 
expenses of the Army over four million dollars 
annnally after 1870. 

Here, then, is the evidence that the admin 
| istration of President Grant has reduced the 
| public expenditures. 

But suppose the Democratic party should 
come into power; what then? 

The payment of rebel claims for properiy 
taken and destroyed in the rebel States by the 
Union Army during the war, which would foot 
up as much as our whole national debt. 

On the 2d April, 1869, Mr. Hows, in the 
Senate, reported a bill to pay “loyal”? citizens 
for quartermaster and commissary stores taken 
‘iu the rebel States daring the war. 


considered, Mr. 


and on the 2ist of May Mr. Kxorr, of Kem 


t 
ü 


ought to be paid. He said: 


“Bat, sir this is not all, 
speaking of only so muet 
il-given ovr notesior. 


1f, 


Riis 


nor @ 
of our debt es we hav 


first year | 


The national expenditures from March 1, 1868, to | 
March 1, 1869, under Johnson, were 358,131,447 06 | 


200,000 for | 


total reduction of the fiscal year ending June | 
30, 1869, over the preceding year should be set. | 


i 

| On the 27th April, when the bill was being | 
i McCreery, of Kentucky, 
i moved to strike out the word * loyal,’? and ; 
| declared himself in favor of paying rebels; | 
| 

i 

1 


tacky, declared in the Honse that these claims i! 


I have been j 


Their just and honest claims are filed. by the thou- 
sand in this House and in the Departments at the 
other end ofthe avenue. Year after year have they 
been standing, waiting, imploring simple justice 
from a Government that owes them protection?” - 
Here, then, is the danger of extravagance 
and a new national debt of immense ptopor- 
‘tions. And this will be followed by pensions 
to rebel soldiers, to cost $80,000,000 annually, 


i| if the Democratic party should comeinto power. 
293,633,794 12 | 


TANAVION—THE REVENUES, 

The national expenditures require national 
revenues; and if the burdens of national tax- 
ation are heavy the Democratic party is re- 
sponsible, That party organized the rebellion, 
created thenational debt and the necessity for 
pensions to soldiers. No Republican ever 
engaged in rebellion. Let us see what this 


Democratic party has brought upon the people: 
h its annual inter- 


A national 
est of... 


debt, wit 
Pensions to s 


$120,000,000 
380,000,000 


$150.000,000 


More than half our national expenditures 
|. are the result of Democratic treason. We are 
required to raise an annual revenue of about 
three hundred million dollars. Most of this is 
now raised under two Jaws: one known as th 
internal revenue law, one as the tariff law. 

During the administration of Andrew John- 
on the revenue service became so corrupt that 
it was estimated that not one gallon in five of 
| whisky manutaetured paid the revenue imposed 
aby law. New York and Philadelphia became 
| the great whisky-producing, tax-evading cities, 
i| Whisky was openly sold ali over the country for 
Jess than half the lawful tax, and the western 
distilleries were closed. 

The revenue service was enormously expen- 
sive. 

General Grant, as the Republican candidate 
for the Presidency in 1868, stood pledged to a 
faithful, honest, and economical collection of 
the revenues. Flis pledge bas been redeemed. 

His first official act as President, on the 4th 
of March, 1869, was to revoke certain pardons 
of Andrew Johnson, signed but not yet deliv- 
ered, to New York offenders against the rev- 
enue laws—a notice to the world that the era 
of revenue robbers was ended. 


i| From March 1, 1863,to March 1, 1869, under Johnson 
i| _ the internal revenue was... seve $156,138,163 99 
From Mareh 4, 1869, to Mare 0, 

175,487,141 04 


under Grant, ib Was... 
Inerease . $19,228,972 14 
i Piute ZE 
i From July 1, 1869, to June 30, 1870, the internal rev- 
CNUG Was... Seed 
An increase ov 
son of.. 


ii, i 


sisessecsese sresteesaterarersenesese 9183, 216,219 OL 
erthelast year ofJobn 


` 7,078,050 11 
| And this increase resulted, notwithstanding 
| the rate of taxation was greatly reduced. 
| In 1868 the revenue tax on whisky was two 
| dollars per gallon; in 1870 only about sixty- Ove 
‘gents. Now let us compare the revenne from 
whisky and tobacco in 1868 and 1870, They 
were as follows: 

Revenne coliected— 
: From whisky. From tobacco. 
Fiscal yoar ending June 


ii __30, 180 arat . 18,655,631 $18,780,095 
H For ten months of 

i year onding dune 39, 

4 A870. 4. 48,262,053 


Inercase by reason of 
honest collecti« 


Estimated for re 


24,606,422 


4,101,070 


have heen honestly col- 
o been economically eol- 
-e the cost of assessing 
ifferent fiscal years as follows: 
Inepec 


Ling. 


collecting. 
$850 


95 
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©) Phe revenues, then, have been economically 
assessed and collected. This system of raising 
.: ¥evenues isthe best that could be devised. It is 
“-Yaised from-vices, luxuries, or the great wealth 
“ofthe country... The internal revenue for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1869, was.as follows: 
pirits... ..» $45,026,401 74 
pets. 23,430,707 57 
Fermented liqa 6,990,879 54 
Gaels and baker 3. a E 
‘oss receipts. "300, 3 
galeso aie eee a. 8,208,839 03 
ial taxes not elsewhere enue 
Bae j 8,501,454 67 


ated 
Income 34,701,855 84 


ogaucies, 1,246,837 OL 
Suceession 1,189,756 22 
Articles ins 882,860 70 
Passports 29,453 00 
FAG. lee 2,116,005 82 


Sources not elsewhero enumerated, 978 98 
Penalties, 4 


Stamps... 


$16,039,344 20 


No tax is levied upon lands or houses, or 
horses or cattle, for the national Government. 
The industry of the country pays almost none, 
and soon it will be entirely relieved, Ohio, at 
least, has no right to complain of the internal 
revenue laws. In wealth and population Ohio 
is one tenth of the Union. Her share of inter- 
nal revenue taxation would then be $16,000,000 
aunually. 

Now, let us see how much Ohio pays, as com- 
pared with New York and Massachusetts; and 
a similar comparison might be made between 
other. western and: eastern States. ‘Lhe total 
amount collected in the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1870, was as follows: 

Mab i New Massa- 

Ohin. York, chusetis, 

Total Xanne LESTI 827,427,308 $0,945,023 
Of this the whisky and 

tobacco tax was... 11,481,300 10,762,815 1,621,749 

5.20174 


Tax. exclusivo of eee a 
whisky and tobaceo 8,380,281 16,721,174 


The revenue in Ohio is nearly all from whisky 
and tobacco. ‘These urticles are exported to 
other States, especially to the South, ‘Tho tax 
ig thus refunded, while the real tax paid by the 
people of Ohio is less probably than $4,000,000, 
or only one fourth of whatit would be if levied 
according to wealth or population. 

The tax paid by Massachusetts, after deduct: 
ing whisky exported, exceeds $6,000,000, or 
filty per cent, more tan Ohio, while Ohio has 
double ker wealth and more than double her 
population, 

Now York pays five times as much as Ohio, 
though her population is not double that of 
Ohio. 

And so it has been with the income tax, T 
presentatable, showing the payment of income 
tax for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, 
as follows: 


A Massa- New 

A : Ohio, chusetts, York. 
Income tax... 81859283 LLBA $6,751,619 
Population, 1809, S85 U1 1,2: - 
Wealth, 1860 $1,269, 256,606 - 
Proportion | o 

tax, if “based 

on wealth... 2,105,605 1,403,103 - 

So much for internal revenue taxes. ‘They 


, county, city, and 
local taxes, levied under State authority, as 


Qu tobaeco 
On fermented liquors 
Qu banks and banker 
On income... 

On excess of gauger 
On stamps. 
On gas... 

Penalties, ¢ 


Totalen ny na tek 


The taxes which 


p 


The new law abolishes and relieves the peo- 
ple of annual taxes about as follows: 


Gross receipts. «++ $6,300,998 $2 
che cate © 
Special taxes.. . 8,801,454 
those. . 14,600,000 00 
Legacie: - 1,244,837 01 
Successions.. - 1,189,756 22 
Articles in schedule A 882,860 73 
29,453 00 


1,240,149 86 


561,962 52 


employés. aa 
nes TL 1,189462 35 


Banks and 
Total 


The total aunual reductions-are about fifty 
million dollars. With this reduction of tax- 
ation the law authorizes a large reduction in 
the revenue officers. And soon Congress will 
be able to dispense with all internal revenue 
taxes except those on spirits, liquors, and 
tobacco. 

The revenue from imports in the fiscal year 
1869 was $176,557,583. 

A large part of thiswas derived from brandy, 
wine, ale, tobacco, embroideries, silks, and 
luxuries; and Congress, bythe new law on the 
subject, has greatly reduced the duties on such 
articles as enter into general use among the 
people. 

The total annual reduction in this form of 
taxation will be over twenty-seven million 
dollars. . 


What system of taxation is proposed inoppo- | 


sition to this? 

The Democratic national convention of 1868 
resolved in favor of “equal taxation of every 
species of property.” This means direct taxes 
on all property for the support of the national 
Government, and this would impose a burden 
on lands and goods which could not be endured. 

‘The adurinistration of President Grant, then, 
has been eminently successful and economical 
in the mode of assessing and collecting the rev- 
ennes, and in relieving industry from burdens, 

THE PUBLIC DEBT. 

‘Lhe administration of President Grant has 
achieved a success in the management of the 
great Democratic national debt which com- 
mands the wonder and admiration of both 
hemispheres, 

On the Ist of Mareh, 1669, four days hoforo this 


Administration came into power 
of the debt was : 


Reduced in ane year... 
There have been paid, fro 
Ttodttly a a a ewes 


S7-1S4,782 84 


vasseense — OL,900,877 43 


139,104,660 27 


Reduction jn sixteen months... 


In addition to this a large amount of old war 
debts were paid. 

The debt was, July 1, 1870, $2,886,358, - 
599 74. This debt consists of-— 


Legal and demand notes, (green- 

ws $358. 106/256 00 

Fractional eurrene. na 89,878,684 48 
tter 


‘Ren-forty bonds, redeemable 


Isi-tand payable in 1994 194,567,509 09 | 
Bonds payable in 1881] 209,203,700 00 


Vive-twenty bonds, redeemab 

five years from dates in 1862 to 1863, 

and poyable in twenty years from 

dates. + 1,478,479, 
Other bo ae 52,062,027 26 
380,508,509 74 


Potahi. 


The questions relating to it 
how shail it be paid, and whas shall be done 
in relation fo taxation of bonds? 

The bonds of 1881 and the ten-forties are 
net yet redeemable. A large part of the five- 
twenties aro now redeemable, and for these 
provision may be made. 

The whole debt will fall duewithin the next 
sixteen years, and provision must be made for 


are, when and | 


it in some form. Only two modes of disposing 
of it exist. It must either be paid, or funded 
into new bonds and made ayable in the fature., 

What is the position ofthe Democratic party? 
Eastern Democrats insist that it shall be paid 
in gold, while western Democrats affirm that it 
should be paid in greenbacks, and both insist 
that it shall be paid, without any extension of 
time, from money collected by taxation from 
the people. In other words, they propose 
to collect by taxation $150,000,000 a year for 
sixteen years to pay the debt, 

Let us see if this is their position. 

And first, as to time of payment. The plat- 
form of the Democratic national convention of 
July 7, 1868, laid down as one of its principles: 

" Payment of the public debt of the United States 
as rapidly as practicable; all money drawn from tho 
people by taxation, except so much asis requisite for 
the necessities of the Government,” a 
“being applied to such payment.” 

The Democratic Ohio State convention of 
January 8, 1868, by resolution declared that— 

* We are opposed to any plan for extending the 
time for payment.” 

Mr. Vallandigham, in a speech made August 
27, 1868, at St. Paris, in the district which T 
have the honor to represent, said; 


be 


very mun who votes the Democratic ticket votes 
that the debt shall bo paid at the earliest day prac- 
ticablo: no twenty years, no forty years, but as soon 
as We Can we propose to take that up, and the bond- 
holder shall haveit in the legal currency of the coun. 
try, or nothing.” 

During the present session of Congress nearly 
every Democrat voted against the “funding 
bill,” which proposed a mode of extending the 
time of payment. The Democrats, then, insist 
on payment within the nextsixteen years, Bat 
where shall the money be obtained to pay? 

‘here are but two sources, taxation and an 
issue of greenbacks, 

Lct no man be deceived bythe idea that the 
Democratic party favor an issne of greenback 
currency to pay the debt, or any increase of 
the paper currency. ` 

The national Democratic convention of 1868 
did not so resolve, but did resolve in favor of 
peyment with— 


“Moncey drawn from the people by taxation.” 


The Ohio Democratic convention of June 
1, 1870, made no resolve in favor of an increase 
of currency. 

During the war, when it became necessary 
to issue greenbacks to pay our soldiers, the 
whole Democratie party opposed the scheme. 

On the 29th January, 1862, Mr. Pendleton 
said in Congress, in discussing the bill author- 
izing an issue of greenbacks: 

“I doubt whether there is any power in the Fed- 
eral Government to issue these notes. You sond 
these notes ont into the world stamped with irre- 
deemability. You puton them the mark of Cain; 
and, like Cain, they will go forth to be vagabonds 
| and fugitives on the carth.” 

When the last loan bill was under consider- 
ation in Congress, on 28th February, 1865, 
| nearly every Democrat in the House voted for 
an ameudment to it in these words, before all 
the greeubacks were issued: 

“That no note or obligation hereafter issued under 
any act of Congress shall be a legal tender; and no 
‘Treasury note hereafter to he issaed under any law 
shall he for a less sum than $100." — Globe, vol.55, p, 

1205. 

The Democratie party, then, affirm the un- 
i} constitutionality of greenbacks, and oppose 
their issue. 

‘They arc opposed to national bank currency 
and in favor of abolishing the banks. They so 
resolved in the Ohio convention of June 1, 
1870. 

They are opposed toa paper currency and 
| in favor of coutraction and herd money, which 
tet When the © funding 


means ‘thard times”? 
bill? was under consideration in the House, 
at this session of Congress, the financial leader 
of the Democratic party in the House, [Me 
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Brooks, of New York, ] on the 30th June, 1870, 
said: 

**My honorable friend from Indiana [Mr. Hotman] 
says that we shall be at liberty to pay this debt in 
currency if we do not now contract to pay it in gold. 
Sir, L tell the gentleman that within six months 
from the time when the Democratic party shall come 
into power there will be aresumption of specie pay- 
ments in this country; thereturn to gold and silver 
as the medium for the payment. of all our- debts. 
This is the platform which the Legislature of New 
York has adopted: the resumption of specie pay- 
ments and the payment of our debt, both principal 
and interest, in gold, This is the platform of the 
Democratic party. ‘This is in accordance with the 
political chart of Jefferson, of Monroe, of Jackson, 
of Benton, of Polk, of Pierce, of Buchanan, and all 
the great luminaries of the Demoeratic party. The 
record of our party is in favor of hard money and 
specie payments, Now is the time, by the funding 
of our bonds so far as possible at four per cent. inter- 
est, to relieve the people from the present enormous 
interest of six, seven, and eight per cent.” 


Another Democratic leader, [Mr. Cox,] in 
his speech of June 7, said: 

“T am opposed to the issue of any more national 
bank notes. If I could, I would repeal the present 
authorization and system.” 5 = ç # k  "“Kel- 
domhas agreater crime against the interests of prop- 
ertyand therights of man been committed than when 
Congress, in the early part of 1862, enacted that tho 
notes of the Treasury should be alegal tender for all 
debts and obligations, except for custom-house duties 
and the payment of interest uponitsbonds. A legal 
tender is a forced loan. Every man is compelled to 
accept it, whether he iswiiling todoso ornot. Debts 
contracted to be paid in the equivalent of gold are 
discharged with paper worth far less than gold, and 
the creditor is robbed of the differenop. A 

“Such an act of despotism can find no justification, 
not even in the stern necessities of war.” 

a + $ Ei * % * oo * p9 

“Iam not as a critic and a Democrat here to make 
plans. Without approving, however, I make some 
suggestions. They aro not my plans. They are for 
the otber side to consider. , 

“First. Congress might enact that the national 
banks withdraw their notes at the rate, say, of 
$15,000,000 per month, and in twenty months their 
whole circulation would be taken in, leaving green- 
backs asthe only circulation, In that case the green- 
backs would form the paper circulation ofthe coun- 
try, and would probably bo nearly at par with gold, 
the contraction having been suflicient perhaps to 
bring them to that point. ee 

“There are several considerations in favor of such 
armengaros?” So Poo eB E E Sr A 

“My resolution says that no ‘substitution can be 
devised’ for gold and silver, There is in truth but 
one single and simple romedy, the restoration of the 
currency to par with coin. AH attempts to ovade 
this alternative are, and in the nature of the case 
must be, entirely futile.” 


The Ohio Democratic convention of January 
8, 1868, resolved that they— 

“Neither forget nor deny their ancient faith that 
gold and silver form the currency of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

In 1869 the Democratic party of Ohio nom- 
inated General Rosecrans as their candidate 
for Goveruor, who in his letter of April 8, 
said: 

“he Democracy should assert with renewed vigor 
and determination its old declaration in favor of a 
specie basis, and a paper currency convertible at par 
into coin, at the will of the holder.’ 

Mr. Vallandigham, ia his Dayton speech of 
1868, said : 

“Ian in favor of one currency if practicable, and 
as soon as practicable, and that currency gold and 
silver.” i 

S. S. Cox in his Brooklyn speech of July 23, 
1868, said : 

“I would have ono currency for all, and thal cur- 
rency that of tho Constitution, gold and silver. 

After all, thea, the resultis this: that whether 
the debt shall be paid in gold, as the eastern 
Democrats insist, orin greenbacks, as the west- 
em Democrats declare, it can make but little 
difference, since they all alike insist upon a 
speedy resumption of specie payments; no more 
currency either of greenbacks or bank notes; 
practical, hard money ; and when resumption 
comes payment in greenbacks is payment in 
gold. : saree 

Tk would be ruinous tothe country, if not im- 
possible, to carry out this Democratic scheme 
of disposing of the debt. a 

Jt would require an annual addition of 
$150,000,000 of taxation for sixteen years to 


i 


come. This would be a burden that would 
crush the productive industry of the country. 

It would require $15,000,000 additional an- 
nual taxation in Ohio. ‘This would be equal to 
an addition of seventy-five percent. on all our 
State and local taxation. 

It means taxation not-merely with currency 
and prices as heretofore or now, but with cur- 
rency equal to gold and prices of all labor and 
property greatly reduced. 

And now, what is the Republican plan of dis- 
posing of the debt? 

‘The national Republican convention of May, 
1868, which nominated General Grant for the 
Presidency, said in their platform of princi- 
ples: 

“The national debt, contracted as it has been for 
the preservation of the Union for all time to come, 
should be extended over a fair period for redemp- 
tion; and it is the duty of Congress to reduce the 


mate of interest thereon whenever it can honestly be 
one. 


The Republican party are opposed to any 

contraction of the currency; and therefore, 
when under Andrew Johnson’s administration 
the currency was being contracted, Congress 
passed the act of February 4, 1866, to prevent 
contraction; and this policy has been adhered 
to ever since. 
_ The Republican party are in favor of fund- 
ing the debt at a lower rate of interest, and of 
extending the time of payment. ‘Ihe ‘ fund- 
ing bill,” just passed by Congress, and now a 
law, authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury 
to issue $200,000,000 of five per cent. bonds, 
payable after ten years; $300,000,000 of four 
and a half per cent. bonds, payable after fifteen 
years; and $1,000,000,000 of four per cent. 
bonds, payable after thirty years, exchange- 
able at par for gold, with which to pay off and 
cancel the outstanding bonds of the Govern- 
ment,orexchangeable forthe outstanding bonds 
themselves. And it authorizes the Secretary 
of the Treasury to receive gold on deposit at 
three per cent., to furnish a fund to enable 
him to pay outstanding bonds of those holders 
who will not accept the new bonds in exchange 
for the old ones. 

Is this plan of funding practicable and desir- 
able? 

It is practicable. E : 

The London, Paris, and New York Cosmo- 
politan of June 9, 1870, says: 

“We give a large portion of our space to-day to a 
full report of the testimony of Mr. Charles Bowles 
before tho congressional Committeo of Ways and 
Means at Washington on the question of funding the 
national debt. Mr. Bowles, who is at the head of 
the well-known banking-house of Bowles, Brothers 
& Co., of London and Paris, believes, with the Cos- 
mopoiitan, that an American four per cent. consol 
is better by just twenty-five per cent. as an invest- 
ment than an inglish three per cent. He also be- 
lieves with us that every penny of the United 5 
debt will be paid in gold, principal and inter 
Mr. Bowles is confident that United States four per 
cent. consols can be placed at home and abroad tor 
three times the amount required tofund the debt, 
which would not be more than £200,000,090.”” 

The Anglo-American Times of May 21, 
1870, said: 

“ Last Saturday India five per cents. sold in Lon- 
don at 113} to 114; India four per cents., at 1005 to 
1011; that is the strongest example of a debt resting 
sololy on a foreign Government. which would un- 
questionably be repudiated by the people if that 
Government ceased to rule, commanding jor its four 
per cont. bonds a price above par.” 

The capitalists of Europe and America want 
a safe means of investing money. ‘They want 
long-time investments. The longer the time 
the more valuable the investment, even with & 
less rate of interest. ‘The funding of the debt 
is recommended by the President and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, because they are assured 
it is practicable. i f 

Let us make the effort to fund our debt at a 
lower rate of interest, and we will at least do 
ovr daty. 

Jt is desirable. . i 

If in a few years we can fund the whole in- 
terest-bearing debt at four per cent. it will save 


j than a payment in greenbacks. 


to the people annually nearly forty million 
dollars in gold by the reduction in the rate of 
interest. 

This will enable Congress to still further 
reduce taxation to that extent, and the:people 
want relief from taxation, ; 

The debt now is equal.to one twelfth of all 
the individualand corporate wealthin the Uni- 
ted States, Its payment now would require a 
surrender of one twelfth of all this property to 
the holders of the bonds. ‘Lhe people are not 
prepared for this. 

The debt now is sixty dollars per head of all 
our forty million people. 

But population increases at the rate of thirty- 
five per cent. in every period of ten years, and 
in the year 1900, thirty years from now, our 
population will be one hundred and three mil- 
lions, Then the debt willbe less than twenty- 
four dollars per capita. 

It will be easier for one hundred and three 
million people, thirty years from this, to pay 
twenty-four dollars each than for forty millions 
how to pay sixty dollars each. 

The total individual and corporate wealth is 
now in the United States probably about three 
thousand millions. But this is increasingat the 
rate of more than one hundred per cent. in every 
period of ten years, and in the year 1900 it will 
reach $240,000,000,000, and then a levy of 
one per cent. on the taxable property in the 
country would pay the whole debt in one year. , 

If any citizen is opposed to taxing posterity 
to pay the debt he can buy as many bonds ag 
inclination and means will permit, and thus, 
by securing a share of the debt and the interest 
thereon, he can save himself and his posterity 
from any future burdens the payment ma, 
impose. ; ` 

The Republican party, then, do not propose 
to pay the debt now, neither in gold nor green- 
backs, but they do propose to renewand replace 
it with new bonds bearing less interest, and let 
posterity pay it, when it will, in the language 
of Horatio Seymour, in his speech of March 
11, 1868— 

“Rest morelightly on greater numbers and greater 


wealth than it presses to-day upon the depressed 
industry and depressed spirits of the people.” 


THE PUBLIC CREDIT ACT. 

President Grant’s administration has ren- 
dered funding practicable; and how? To do 
this it was necessary to convince the world of 


| our purpose to pay the debt in good faith, and 


of our capacity to do so. ‘Lhe question whether 
the five-twenty bonds were payable in gold or 
greenbacks was a disputed question, and in 
Europe, where greenbacks cannot be used ag 
currency, and where national debts are con- 
tracted but not paid, our capacity as well as 
purpose to pay was doubted. President Grant 
saw that if he could inspire universal confi- 
dence in the capacity and honest purpose of 
our Government to pay, the debt could be 
funded, its payment left to posterity, and as 
long before that time grceubacks would be | 
redeemable in gold, the question whether the 
Gebt is payable in gold or greenbacks would 
be wholly immaterial. ‘To inspire public con- 
fidence in the honesty of our purpose to pay the 
debt the act of March 18, 1869, “ tostrengthen 


| the public eredit,’’ was passed, 


This act declared— 

“That the faith of the United States is solemaly 
pledged Lo the payment, incoin or its equivatent, or 
United States notes, (greenbacks,) and of all the 
interest-bearing obligations of the United States, 
except in Cases where tho law authorizing the issue 
of any such obligation has expressly provided that 
the same may be paid in lawful money (grcenbaeks) 
or other currency than gold and silver.” 

No act has been more misunderstood than 
this. it has been represented as requiring the 
payment of the debt in coin when such pay- 
ment would he more expensive or onerous 
Bat tbis is 
not true. The act expressly prohibits the 
payment in coin when to do so would cost 
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more than to payin greenbacks. It declares 
that tione’ of the bonds shall be paid in coin— 

“ {pless at such time United States notes (green- 
baeks) shall be convertible into coin at the option 
of ‘the holder; or-unless at such- time bonds of the 
United States bearing a lower rate of interest than 
the bondsto.be redeemed can be sold at par in coin.” 

The effect of this is that the Government 
will not pay the bonds at all until greenbacks’ 
are payable in gold, or-until new bonds ata 
legs rate of interest can be sold at par in gold, 
so a8 thus to substitute, under a funding law, 
a four per cent.. bond on long time for the out- 
standing six per cent. five-twenty. bonds. 

Twill not now stop to debate the policy of 

passing that act. There were differences of 
opinion about it. Those who urged it did so 
as a step:to secure the funding of the public 
debt. 
But the whole effect of the law is that when 
resumption of specie payments comes the debt 
will be payable in gold, and that would be so 
at all events, 

Within the last sixteen months the Secretary 
of the Treasury has paid $139,104,660 of the 
debt.. Many people have been led to believe 
that this has been done under the public credit 
act of April 18,1869. This is a mistake. 
The act of Congress of February 25, 1862, 
which authorized the issue of greenbacks and 
five-twenty bonds, required that out of the 
coin received for duties a portion should be 
applied— 

“To the purchaso or payment of ono per cent. of 
the entire debt of tho United States, to be made 
within each fisoul year after tho Ist day of July, 
1862, which is to bo sot apart as à sinking fund.” 

This law was disregarded, to the damage of 
our publio credit, until General Grant became 
President, and Secretary Boutwell for the first 
time complied with the law, and bought, as it 
required, bonds to the amount of $87,665,191 
to daly 1, 1870, for the sinking fund. 

The residue of the bonds, $101,489,469, 
purchased by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
was from surplus funds in the Treasury, the 
result of an houest collection of the revenue; 
and the effect has been to demonstrate to the 
world our capacity to pay, and thus vastly 
improve our public credit. 

But these bonds were not paid in gold. 
During the year 1869 gold was sold for green- 
backs by the Government at a premium of 
about thirty per centa, and bonds were bought 
at about sixteen per cent. premium in green- 
backs, so that the Government really dis- 
counted the bonds ‘purchased about fourteen 
per cent, 

Now gold commands a premium of about. 
twelve per cent., and five-twenty bends about 
ten per cent.; so that the difference to the 
Government between gold and greenback pay- 
ment is less than in 1869. 

But if it should be conceded that bonds might 
be paid in greenbacks, and that the Govera- 
ment so far has lost twelve or fifteen million 
dollars by the mode of payment adopted, yet 
if this'will secure the funding of the debt at 
four per cent. interest, we will thaveby save, 
when the whole interest: bearing debt is funded, 
nearly forty million dollars annually. The ben- 
efits of funding were stated in the House on the 
80th of Jane, 1870, in the discussion of the 
funding bill, from which 1 read as follows: 

“ Mr. Broogs, of New York. We now propose four 
per cent, instead of six per cent. as the rate of inter- 
est, a reduction of the interest tu the extent of one 
third, and practicallya reduetionof the principal of 
the debt lo the extent of one third, If we do vot 
accept this proposition we declare ourscives in favor 
ofa continuance of the debt atthe present high rate 
of interest, or the taxation of the peonte to the ex- 
tent of $100,000.00) more than is necessary in order to 
pay off that debr, 

“Mr. Vax Truse, I wish the gentleman world 
explain how tl pHi will reduco the priacipal of cur 
indebtedness one third, 

~ Mre Brooxa, of New York. 
the effect of tho reduction in tho rateof interest froin 
six to-four per cent, running through thirty yoars.’ 


That is praetically 


But it is nob necessary now to inquire if the 


policy pursued by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, as to so much of the debt as he has paid, 
is the best or not. 

Tt has answered its purpose; and Congress, 
by the recent modification of the internal rev- 
enue and tariff laws, has reduced the revenues 
and will continue to reduce them, so that there 
shall be no surplus money raised by taxation 
to pay any considerable portion each year of 


the debt. 
TAXATION OF BONDS. . 


But we hear much of taxation of the bonds. 
It has been decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States that the bonds cannot be 
taxed under State authority. 

For all purposes of the national Government 
Congress treats the bondholder and the land- 
holder precisely alike. Congress imposes no 
direct tax on bonds nor on lands; but under 
all the internal revenue laws the income aris- 
ingfrom bonds and from lands or other sources 
has been treated alike—all has been taxed 
subject to the deductions authorized by law. 

But in another form the national bonds pay 
more tax than any other species of property. 
The national banks are required to invest their 
capital in bonds, and these are deposited with 
the Secretary of the Treasury as security for 
the payment of the bank notes issued. “The 
capital stock of the banks is thus invested in 
bonds. For the year ending December 31, 
1867, the national banks, on a capital of 
$422,804,666, paid taxes into the national 
‘Treasury, $9,525,607 31; and State and local 
taxes, $8,813,126 92, or a rate of taxation of 
four and three tenths per cent. on their capi- 
tal, a higher rate of taxation than is paid on 
any other species of property. 

Lhe capital stock of savings-banks invested 
in bonds to the amount of $225,000,000, and 
of insurance companies to the amount of 
150,000,000, is taxed in the same way. 

The law recently enacted for funding the 
debt into new bonds fixes the interest at alow 
rate, and the taxes may be thus said to be 
taken out in advance without any cost for off- 
cers to collect it. If the question of taxation 
were left open bonds could not be negotiated 
at all, or only at rates of interest so high as 
to indemnify the holder against any possible 
or probable rate of interest that might be 
exacted. 

This complaint about taxation is of recent 
origin. It is aimed at the debt which saved 
the Republic. 

No Democratic State, no Democratic Con- 
gress, ever proposed to tax the bonds before 
issued in all the history of our Government. 

THE CURRENCY. 

Before the war, in 1860, we had in the Uni- 
ted States— 
$207,000,000 
200,000,090 


This was $13 per capita of population. 

During the war it became necessary to issue 
grecnbacks, but the act of Jane 30, 1864, lim- 
ited the amount to $400,000,600. 

But with this limitation it became necessary 
to establish national banks to make a market. 
for national bonds which could not otherwise 
be disposed of, to raise means to feed and clothe 
our soldiers. 

The law eveating the banks gave them bank- 
ing privileges for twenty years. 

After the war closed, under the administra- 
tion of Johnson, the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
commenced to contract the currency. 

But Congress, by theact of February 4, 1866, 
prohibited the further contraction of the cur- 
rency, and has steadily adhered to this purpose 
ever since. 

And now we have a currency of uniform 
value from which no man can ever lose a dollar 
by bank failures, 


The currency now consists of— 


Greenbacks .«.$356,000,000 


Fractional currency. 40,000,000 

National bank notes ~.. 300,000,000 
Three percent. certificates, ‘lawful bank 

Füst ce ccecccceseaseadessdeisavae reson EANA 45,000,000 

Total........0+ Eae o T « 741,000,000 

The banks hold in their vaults: 

‘Lhree per cent. certificates... $45,000,000 
Greenbacks -e 86,000,000 
The national Treasury has...... 10,000,000 

———= 147,000,000 

In actual cireulation......... iiia are- 2600,000,000 


This is fifteen dollars per capita of popula- 
tion, besides the coin now in the country. 
The new banking law enacted by Congress 
authorizes a transfer of $25,000,000 of bank 
circulation and capital from the eastern to the 
western and southern States, free banking for 
banks to issue notes redeemable on demand 
in coin; and it provides for the cancellation 
of $45,000,000 of three per cent. certificates 
and the issue of $54,000,000 of new national 
bank notes. The three per cent. certificates 
are held as a ‘‘reserve’’ by the banks, and 
their place mast be supplied with greenbacks 
now in circulation. 

Here, then, is a currency of uniform value 
all over the country, from which no citizen can 
sustain loss. 

The Democratic party in Ohio, in their recent 
State convention, resolved in favor of “the 
immediate repeal of the law creating national 
banks.” 

But this involves great difficulties. 

The act creating the banks pledged the faith 
of the Government to permit the banks to 
exercise these privileges for twenty years. If 
the baùks are abolished the people must im- 
mediately pay $700,000,000, the amount of 
their indebtedness to the banks, and this will 
be productive of financial embarrassment and 
ruin. 

It may be said new private banks will be 
organized. But the transition will bring the 
disasters I have stated. 

The people will lose, too, by the increased 
rate of interest which private banks always 
charge over national banks. Ifthe difference. 
be only two per cent. on $700,000,000 of 
loans, it will reach $12,000,000 annually, and 
that will be so much to be paid by the labor 
of the country. ` 

The argument, I know, is that the Govern- 
ment might issue 300,000,000 of greenbacks, 
pay that amount of bands held by the banks, 
and aave the fiveand six per cent. interest paid, 
in all about seventeen million dollars annually. 
But this would not compensate for the loss 
of making a sudden change in the banking 
system. It would not compensate for the 
312,060,000 of increased interest by private 
banks. 

‘The nation pays no wore interest on the 
bonds beld by national banks than if held 
by individuals. And the banks return rey- 
enues and profits to the national and State 
Governments. 

In 1867 they paid— 


National taxes $9,525,607 
State taxes... 8,818,126 


Here, then, is more than the amount the 
Government would save by issuing greeubacks 
and paying the bonds. Besides, the banks 
hoid a reserve of $150,000,000 of greenbacks, 
which is practically a loan to the Government 
without interest, and which is a saving in inter- 
est to the Government of $9,000,000 annually. 

The banks arein existence. We cannot now 
go back to consider if it was wise to ereate 
them. They were a necessity at the time of 
their creation. 

And now let no hasty: destruction of these 
institutions bring financial ruin upon the people. 
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The session of Congress now closing has 
done much for the country. It has provided 
artificial limbs for disabled soldiers, and the 
payment of pensions quarterly instead of semi- 
annually as heretofore. 

Ithas provided forthe funding of the national 
debt, an equitable distribution of banking facil- 
ities and currency, the reduction of internal 
taxation and duties on imports. 

It has amended the naturalization laws so as 
to prevent or punish frauds, and made provis- 
ion for enforcing amendments to the Constitu- 
tion and preserving the purity of the ballot. 

It has enlarged the homestead for soldiers, 


to be taken out of the public lands along the 
railroads. i 

It has secured for sale to actual settlers some 
| of the public lands granted in aid of works of | 
internal improvements. The political party 
whose policy saved the country in war has | 
proved its capacity to administer it in peace. j 
‘The vote given by Democrats in this House on 
the 11th of June denying the validity of the 
amendments to the Constitution shows that th 
Democratie party does not *‘accept the saik 
tion,” does not comprehend the progress of 
the age, and is ready to restore the era of 
barbarism and slavery. 


! 
t 
i 
| 


Expenditures. 


From this fate itis the mission of the Repub- 
lican party to save the country. “In illustra- 
tion of what I have said, I append statistical 
tables: 

Warrant DIVISION, Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
uly 2, 187 

Sin: In compliance with your verbal request, I 
inclose herewith statements showing tho “receipts 
and expenditures” of the Government from 1864 to 
1869; “the revenues from specific sources? for. dif- 
ferent periods: "the amount are revenus collected in 
several of tho larger States,’ 


Respectfully, 
GEORGE S. BOUTWELL, 
Secretary. 


Hon. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, af Ca 


Jouse of Representatives. 


| Quartermaster’s 
supplies, ord- 


: ; | Pay ofthe Army,į nance, engin- |Improvementof; p ; 
Fisoal yoar end- |For Congress, in- 9 ty salary Solidi | ai ke Er Pires n| Bounties to Expenses of 
ing 20th June. | cluding books. Executive. Judiciary. inelnding yol ! per feo ivers and bar | Army. Navy. 
i i | miscellaneous j | 
i | expenses. i 
47 Í  $3.438,013 92 $1,159,479 28 j 31 z | $12,259,847 00 
86 4,993,328 02 612,592 36 | | 1,709,000 00 
78 5.921.050 77 7319 78 | “Oni | “5'000!0u0 00 
61 9,603,101 60 | SB117,674 06 | 6,337,507 64 
Tr | Soosi 86 HOS 00 92 , l FBL a 
T „098,818 36 63 BE õe 
. 13,017,000 00 | 5,700,000 09 


iseal yes -| ; Pensions, naval ; gino Deficiency in 

Fisa ggg ond | Indians. and military, | PUPUC buildings. | postal service. debt. 
| y l 853.0354 
2,538, 297 80 $4,979,633 17 $1,789,486 ao i = : $53,685,412 
$ 502303 60 10,456,151 40 2834.457 20 | - jo STRONT 
15,099,725 87 DSi 2 | _- | RBBOTTI 
2,246,304 64 1 82,550.000 00 143,781.59. 
| - | 140,424,0: 
| one G04 23 130,694, 24 
i 762,500 00 127,686, 15 

i | 


Interest on publie | Miscellaneous. 


pane 


1 60 $18,187,427 32 | $865 234.087 86 
2 00 31,720,109 06 1,290,312,982 F 
1 69 8,199 873 99 520,750, 04 

1 91 42.2'9,550 48 357,542 478 it 
5 Tl 45.757 542 46 377,340,284 86 
2 80 * 49,561.606 25 331,555,277 80 
$2 86,476,704 80 291,740,122 94 


* Tnoludes for purchase of Alaska, $7,200,009. 


Fiscal year ending June 30. Customs, 


arts Hs 152 99 
928,269 60 

10 036,651 58 
176,417,810 83 
164,464.599 56 
180,048,426 63 


Total receipts exclusive 


Miscellancous, of loans. 


Receipts. 
; Internal revenue Lands 
met ERER Taia ; 
| i 
i 741,134 10 i 588,333 29 i 
HA 464 215 25 i D53- 31 | 
ae 813 42 | 031 03 
j 266,027,537 4: i 515 76 i 
! WL 087 41 | 715 ál 
' 158,356,460 86 | SH 3 


405,633,083 38 
310,943,747 21 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WARRANT Division, July 15, 1870. 


aah geo vay 1, 1869, to June 89, 1870. 


CHAS. F. CONANT, 
Chief of Warrant Division. 


Total for fiscal yoar. e.. 


r | 
Civi! War Navy Inn inns aad s Interest. | Total. 
| i | 
i ed ee Ss monet i tn = r 

PE i t i ‘ ee ran i 4 hoot ¢ £ 903 

July 1, 1869, to March 31, 1870... scessssesereeceneeesnee sereset reren $39,593.561 98 | $10,236,237 65 $17,382,952 39 | $29,104,508 59 i S101,581,588 89 | 227,698,934 321 

April 1, 1870, to June 30, 1870 Saari nieseasssancteanener coseneee asais 13,751,350 12 17,737,802 71 3,815,495 27 | 2,032,414 04 | 26,104,565 43 64,041,183 62 
| | 
oe | 


| 
.| Miscellancous. 
i 
j 


i i 
k , - = ba } —- PERN. e 
sien = i | i f EES AERTS 
July 1, 1869, to March 31, 1870... 142,103,089 02 | $2,838.43 2 | | 925,093,500 06 | $202 947,417 85 a | 
at pa i : a eaaa 
April 1, 1870, to June é 30, 1870, (four days in June estimated)... 51,830,866 33 $93,859 09 i 3,115,033 65 115.883.956 06 | 
a -i eratua - ene, | 
93,934,346 4 1 $8,282,274 39 $28,008,533 71 | $408,831,873 42 | 
Tote ..eceseessccerecsssnecscssn assent snnesscsepenentantonsseizesescecnaereared ceetunseseyeene 93,934,348 40 r > i are i 3 i | 


ewer a aeoea m- 
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Statement showing the receipts from the leading sources of revenue from the following-named States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864. 


Sourees of revenue. i Ohio. Indiana. | Massachusetts.) Connecticut. New York. New Jersey. | Rhode Island. | 
$6,663,983 $2,141,710 $902,143 f $136,434 $6,334,084 $474,552 $14,649 i 

835,671 145,697 167,283 43,78 2,168,836 115,367 23,052 
218,985 48,861 98,372 11,781 791,768 134,441 6,416 | 

158,891 66,312 | 368,526 126,316 791,988 140,497 65,315 

aH 303,196 114,908 283,596 111,457 1,023,535 124,968 18,089 

7,459 1,251 44,140 371 56,169 1,504 A 993 

1,380,798 831,443 2,446,768 552,772 6,384,724 549,883 445,853 

14,280 2,814 99,698 14,405 70,772 16,360 8,445 
All Bee sources at Pine named, including. | 
grieles. au poe npn Ons now. exempt from | 
tax, a gof t u S, pass- j d F f 
Lg scat op or uan, gua; piee 2,641,196 | 515,223 7.787,781 2,265,191 9,543,894 1,588,786 1,402,156 | 
—, =; — wD ~- — 
Totaj orsina Ena Ra A $12,224,459 | $3,308,219 $12,178,222 $3,272,515 $27,215,720 » $3,116,358 $1,984,968 | 
t 


Skatenent showin the receipts fr om the leading sources of tevemie Trom the following- named States for the fiscal year ening June 80, 1865. 


Sources of revenue, Ohio. Indiana, | Massachusetts, | Connecticut, New York. New Jersey. | Rhode Island. 
Bat aes ented cas Pe Bate : -— | en 
Spirits iss $3,176,118 $1,782,403 $662,781 | $210,835 $3,161,943 $458,725 $40, 245° 
Tobacco, Agars, ‘snot, ‘and “smoking j . i 

and chewing tobneco es 1,888,231 150,632 202,011 -| T7943 3,377,987 243,349 35,358 
Fermented liquors , Pee 363,398 106,678 149,399 24,614 1,161,922 219,885 8,777 
Banks and bankers, (special tax, tax on capital, | 7 S 

cirenlation, and doposits) esse ra 223,301 101,871 682,704 | 239,489 1,947,861 253,942 228,417 
Gros ss receipts of railroads , steamboats express ; | bas aly 

companies, insurance companies, ke, 918,688 312,501 560,293 | 242,938 2,582,083 537,874 62,691 
Bales veces 45,961 527 G8, 225 853 575,620 5,155 18,075 
Income from individuals: algo the tax on the | | 

dividends and undistributed profits of banks, | 

railroad companies, insurance compunies, 

Kt tea sauces 2,139,623 602,026 8,589,745 752,741 9,106,356 860,660 551,816 
Legacies und successio 42,610 6,560 117,163 31,502 99,644 15,642 7,814 
All other sources not before named, ineluding 

articles and occupations now exempt from 

tax, artioles of luxury oe for ueo, sus | pass- 

Ports, ines, penal Lies, KC. cscccsessercescseece R 7,725,044 1.753.645 19,191,011 4,992,149 81,395,459 4,985,152 3,359,559 | 

EEL ised ctstas ERA savers ar aeencerecsoecsesen 316,022,92 $1,821, 245 $25,250,362 $6,576,004 $53,703,875 $7,580,384 $4,312,780 | 
i 


ing-named States es for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866. 


a aT 


Sources of revenue, Ohio. Indiana. Dieii Connecticut, New York. New Jersey. | Rhodo Island. 
pa PERROT AAEREN AAA EENE EEEE oa pesto Oe 
Spirits... eu sans E EE EAA $7,058,910 $1,863,959 $548,821 $6,177,173 $415,747 $112,013 
‘Tobace p Gneliding o ma i H 
chowing tobaceo), 1,740,017 194,283 362,321 130,519 5,128,922 313,373 41,012 
Formented liquors 528,138 181,023 334,914 26,972 1,581,324 396,588 11,087 
Banks and bankers, (spee ’ 
a ireulation, and depo 171,058 67,024 578,202 281,012 1,578,037 | 144,161 210,215 
YORE Pee pts ot al 
966,059 251,019 599,025 258,060 2,524,733 736,896 49,819 
Sales, 52,738 6,717 115,038 1,454 779,581 7,408 29,676 
Fuente pets ore ai 
t vompanie insuranco companies z ee S 5,706,113 1,679,745 8,022,648 2,041,192 21,193,318 2,495,953 1,375,089 
nd succession : 405,490 19) 533 194,80 52,689 240,580 64,151 90,378 
Al other sourees not be including 
articles aad ceeapations now e. xempt from ` 
TEN tie les of tuxury kept for use, gas, pass- 
ports, fines, penalties, ÈCussesisereirererereerreran 8,803,588 1,703,128 23,885,935 6,588,231 52,718,861 5,677,689 4,202,649 
Total.. $25,782,509 $5,417,336 $34,989,208 $9,636,687 $71,922,520 $10.191,966 $6,121,038 


Slalement showing the receipts from the leading sources of revenue from the folowing: named States for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1867. 


Sources of revenue, Ohio. Massachusetts.} Connecticut, New York. Now Jersey. Rhode Island. | 
teases $6,054,076 $1,310,631 $777,478 $301,712 $6,259,460 £615,989 | 
mi, smoking, and 
t 4,923,542 153,801 142,265 5,092,450 879,053, 
id eee 549,356 140,689 41,010 1,831,515 891,633 
rand bs vuler | 
MU 164,715 89,615 132,573 1,098,317 57,222 149,704 


591.655 120,772 55.6253 2,142,446 61,052 
3 70,927 7,715 10,672 1,756,252 19,580 
l so the tax on the 
stri mated profits of banks, H 
insurance companies, &c.. 2,235,534 20,107,547 2,512,214 1,535,770 
118,012 44,14! 238'83 91,570 451,065 | 79,684 42,425 


tions. now cxempt from 
kopt for Use, Fag, pas 


ports, fines, penalties, &e.. PORO 5,638,333 1,228,560 
Total 


' 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
i 
if 
f 
i 
i 
| 
i 
| 


4,389,009 į 19,165,307 8,453,691 


$7,582,970 $58,825,159 | $7,899,262 


$19,002,527 | $4,122,863 


if 
4,881,911 1,020,931 E 8,849,753 
I 
| 
| 
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Statement showing the receipts from the leading sources of rel revenue from the following: -named States Sor the fiscal year ending June 80, 1868, 


x x he ~ 
Sources of revenue. Ohio. | Indiana. Massachusetis.| Connecticut. New York. New Jersey. | Rhode Island. 
| | i i AO 
Spirits... | $2,601,59 7 $593,575 5 $3,340,97 30 3 
‘Tobacco, (including cigars, nul, and smoking | pet sles sels $27,801 sho eig 9224.850 #82,304 
and chewing tobacco). a i 854, 916 171,812 476,817 2 5,645,9% d 34 BT 
Fermented liquors... = 598,883 150,676 279.400 EE j ete ais : i 4.870 
Banks and bankers, (special tax, tax on capital, : Ene ta eres 
Circulation, and deposits)... cccecscccccerreeesseens i 5,7 £7 5,07 5,86) 
Ge ieaiai i a 157,468 65,781 849,414 105,076 1,045,867 64,577 119,031 
companies, insurance companies, &e 377,792 89,623 453.594 ~ 247,455 2,139,393 287,148: 33 
Gal ods. lessadivs E E AS 178,765 21,045 35.2% On 20051: 3H 206 ri 
income from individuals, also the taxon the ete cated 635,209 H Meee one sae 
diyidends and undistributed profits of panks, y 
railroad companies, insurance companies, &c., 2,152, 94 486,880 5,109,029 955,001 11,901,884 2.002 O79 503 4 
Legacies and successions.. 222,279 5,838 f 835 "751.946 rie 503.100 
Ail other sources not before na med, ‘including ; mee 204,790 ae BRAG ies 022 SRG 
articles and occupations now exempt from i 
tax, articles of luxury kept for use, gas, pass- 1 
ports, fines, penalties, MCs. seee sreranerrerorrse | 4,079,970 | 778,919 9,624,283 2,583,056 10,737,336 2,167,910 1,964,969 
n T EEE E EAI AEE 812,224,617 $2,342,327 | $17,751,222 $4,400,898 $30,205,787 | $5,695,200 | $2,852,574 


Statement showing the receipts from the leading sources of revenue from the following-named States Ie the ae scal year ending June 20; 1869. 


| 
Sources of revenue, j Ohio. Indiana. Massachusetts. | Connecticut. Now York. New Jersey. | Rhode Island. 
Ji ia — 
l ji 
Genie sis is IIA I ELO T AOO EN AA aiana $9,270,378 $2,177,660 $1,311,602 $222,221 $6,697,649 $221,258 $34,035 
: t 
and chewing tobacco). 2,192,402 287,196 537,115 161,667 6,528,599 448,725 49,960 
Fermented liquors... 575,057 140,023 907) ` 254 1.985.430 | 419;776 “06 
Banks: and bankers ( jal k = 7,413 | 40,254 1,935,430 419,776 9,826 
circulation, and deposits 70,495 7,019 30,5 768 | 58,093 2.05 
Gross receipts of railroads, stea abonts PR 3 üi | ae aun a eae 
companies, insurance companies $ 5, 474,170 262,475 2,140,018 217 444 60,238 
BALES. prees reres 383,479 3,420 1,31 250,12% 292 201,9Si 38S 
AEN ae 7 6,680 230,128 2 27,861 201,980 188,308 
dividends and undistributed profits of Banks 2,089, ss 508,247 
railroa companies:insurance companies, C., 5 5 958,154 Se 
Legacies and SUCCCESIONS... cee seneooresnorererostseperees 134,1 49,760 ty Be TDD 19 ge oir eat oga 
‘All other sources not before hame luding : { 
prtioles. and occupations now exempt from 
ax, articles of luxury kept for use, gas, piss 
ports, fines, penalties, &e.... 985,162 507,912 939,017 211,791 3,154,454 483,276 163,126 
Total.. $16,116,547 $3,869,757 809,757 | $9,272,485 $2,940,505 | $35,710,423 |, $3,792,061 $1,286,394 | 
! t en E 


Statement showing the receipts from the leading sources of revenue from the following-named States for the first ten months of the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1870. f 


oa 


“i 


Sources of revenue. Ohio. Indiana. Massachuscetts.| Connecticut. New York. Now Jersey. | Rhode Island. 
eae _—— — ~ — tea eA S 
SPILLS esseere $9,585,593 $2,670,474 $1,186,801 $192,288 $4,216,024 $293,373 $51,801 
Tobacco, (including cigars, ‘Snu, ‘and. smoking 1 
and chewing tobacco). 1,895,426 204,090 | 434,948 137,714 6,486,821 411,387 87,281 
Fermented liquors, eve 450,498 95,989 245,197 33,963 | 1,551,075 334,461 9,609 
Banksand bankers, (special tax, tax on capital, 
circulation, and deposits). ......rsererrersresrererereee 108,327 37,461 303,864 113,835 1,157,857 45,140 92,364 
Gross receipts of railr oads, steamboats, express | 
companies, insurance companies, &e a 875,726 69,740 475,407 219,388 1,806,828 186,591 53,078 
Sales... e . 391,090 58,269 1,240,919 222,101 2,677,863 197,089 179,686 
Income from “Individuals, ‘also ‘the tax on the 
dividends and undistributed profits of banks, M } 
railroad companies, insurance companies, &e., 1,359,283 195,948 2,148,490 483,933 6,751,619 455,798 156,675 | 
Legacies and successions.. m 149,037 49,117 251,873 : 84,643 723,789 487,159 44,525 
All other sources not before named, ‘including 
articles and occupations now exempt from 
tax, articles of luxury kopt foru: use, 808, pass“ ` 
ports, fines, penalties, &c... Seen 496,270 181,649 558,424 99,635 2,054,599 237,300 55,001 
TPotal..sssessrerasresoseesercererrevevstossssssaceassssoedsesenoe $14,811,300 | $3,562,737 $6,845,923 $1,587,453 $27,427,368 $2,398,304 $680,057 


This office has no official returns of the population and wealth of the States on thoaccompanying statements later than the eighth census, Conclusions drawn 
from the amount of tax paid per capita and per $100 of wealth from 1854 to 1870, on the basis of those returns would be go in: unifesily erroneous that the calculation 
has not been made. ‘She receipts from stamps caunot be apportioned among tho several States and Territories. Full returns from all districts have not beca 


received later than to May 1, 1870. 


Statement showing the expenses of ata and collecting the internal revenne from the date when the excise act went into oper ation in 1862 to June 30, 1859, compiled fron 
the reports of adjusted accounts made by the Fifth Auditor of the Treasury. (The expenses include all payments to assessors, assistant assessors, COL lectors, anspectors, 
revenwe agentis, detectives, super DU8ONB, epee agents for services and contingent expenses, ant ali payments on account of the Commissioners and Special Commis 
sioner’s offices for salaries, stationery, dies, stamps, and incidental expenses so far as adjusted. Lhe unadjusted accounts are few, and will not largely inerease the 


aggr egate amount.) 


833,667 24 
1,031,586 36 


$3,562,620 53 


To June 30, 18 


To June 30, 1889. 25,528 95 t 


t 
| 
E eean LEA ea 
$743,258 38 $36,500,259 90 | 
J 


25 
2114,401 5l 
$12,945,892 24 


6,142, 
4, 318 "770 00 
$19,254,488 75 


| 
| 


7 ai a 
Dates. Assessing. | Collecting.” Commissioner’s ofce.t Inspectors, Aggregate. i 
= = ae i — y = 
To June 30, 1863 8 76. a 05 z : 2 z 
7 une 3 E 7 - = a 
To June 3, 1865 giad ase | $8,986,521 56 : 
303,0; 3 = 
Ao Tane 20; 186 3822243 08 | 406,469 S0 722185 98 152.483 Ot i 
l 311,24 i - 
| 7 
t 
} 
+ 


i 

| ? - 
2,109,648 78 | $975,180 95 $163,807 10 

f 

| 

1 

| 

! 


From commencement to June 50, 1865. tFrom commencement to June 39, 1893. {From commencement to June 30, 1866. 
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Statement showing the receipts from the leading sources of 


revenue in the United States for 


the fiscal years ending June 80, 1864, to 1869, 


inclusive ; also for the first ten months of the current fiscal year. 


N First ten 
Sourees of Revenue. 1864. 1865. 1866. 1867. 1868, 1359 monta of Total. 
; 70, 
Spirits pd escent E E neti $30,829,150 | $18,781,422 | $33,268,172 | $33,542,052 | $18,655,681 | $45,026,402 | $13,262,053 | $29,815,782 
including cigars, snui and smoki 3,430,7 5,35 
Por eae Ci ate tule meiaabecancaad 8,592,099 11,401,373 16,531,003 19,765,148 18,730,095 23,430,708 25,352,186 123,802,617 
2,290,009 3,734,928 5,220,553 6,057,501 5,955,869 6,099,880 4,795,699 34,154,439 
2,912,169 5,787,557 4,726,037 3,480,278 3,357,129 3,835,517 3,049,427 25,648,714 | 
Gross receipts of railroads, steamboats, ox- i X 
ies, i : ies, &e.... 3,293,131 9,625,847 10,971,825 7,156,709 6,277,165 6,300,999 5,790,418 49,416,095 
Emar a date} Dal Tg 3092761 | — 590,678! 8200830] TITT] «= DBT 
ci 1 Se: wax v KO x 
ae Prmentcd time apdor pirit, 5,151,060} 8,045,523} 12,873,838) 12,194,177] 10,309,165]  s.so1455| 5,008,785 | 63,353,503 
Income from individuals, also the tax on 
tho idendi end undistributed profits of 
anza, ra a ‘ Sy surs om- D x 22 zx Pr K rma 
AT thotason salarios ae 20,294,732 $2,050,017 72,982,159 63,014,429 41,455,598 84,791,856 21,778,496 28,367,287 
Legacies and successions... 311,161 546,703 1,170,978 1,865,315 2,823,411 * 2,434,593 2,604,790 11,756,951 
BERING snsses caccrcovsoniacianurccadeials is 5,894,945 11,162,392 15,044,373 16,094,718 14,852,25: 16,420,710 13,705,617 93,175,007 
All other sources not before named, including 
articles and occupations now exempt from | 
tax, articles of luxury kept for use, gas, os 2 ot ts 7 7 2 7 | 
passports, fines, penaltios, Ke... cece cece 87,956, 061 108,187,117 136,744,610 96,656,487 64,078,570 5,190,385 3,222,573 451,985,803 
Tobe sec. AEE E EAE NEE E SILT, 143.749 $211,129,529 | $§310,906,93-4 | $265,920,475 $191,180,564 | $160,039,344 $136,307,794 | $1,392,630,439 
The receipts for the yoar ending April 30, 1870, wore as follows: spirits, $52,863,618; tobacco, $30,423,518; formented liquors, $6,122,677; banks and bankers, 


$4,168,862; gross receipts, $3,731,533; salas, 33,7 
other colloctions not bofore named, $1,459,821. 


Statement showing the amount of duties received on certain articles, and the total duties on 


78.242; special taxes, 
Total, $181,183,112. 


$9,418,509; incomo, $33,512,335; legaci 


es and successions, $3,008,501; stamps, $16,640,381; all 


all merchandise entered into consumption in the 


United States, from July 1, 1861, to December 31, 1869, inclusive. 
ORDEA AN other g; 7 
Fiscal year, SH i re Brandy. spiri tuous Wines. Tobacco. Cigars. Silk, and mare Diamonds. | Jewelry. 
. iquors. ġ t 
“$47,095 32 i $172,440 83 $162,775 83 - ~ $38,771 03 ~ - - 
45,157 32 379,356 40 621,860 15 - $146,541 60 358,616 44 - - - 
107,238 48 958,015 17 1,062,354 26 - 607,318 OL 1,004,688 82 | - - - 
76,836 59 732,024 25 458,130 74 $1,250,491 46 451,412 75 669,625 42 - - - 
194,233 47 812,416 24 1,102,752 37 3,614,393 97 874,231 19 2,501,254 93 | vos - - 
205,201 93 | 1,809,813 80 1,775,742 29 8,421,204 83 1,064,334 07 1,189,743 89 | $11,152,537 89 | $131,814 75 | $130,160 38 
1868, 235,982 51 1,462,209 70 1,887,682 28 2,992,218 Gt 1,309,267 03 1,117,640 81 | 10,560,384 13 105,420 65 149,056 05 
TBO seans asi 276,272 28 | 1,616,081 15 2,069,001 63 3,547,262 77 1,688,587 70 1,238,380 37 } 12,737,557 69 199,733 95 172,112 76 
Six months ended Decomber E a 
BL, IBOD ilike seseriai 149,951 43 895,053 29 1,234,611 75 1,950,108 10 922,009 35 744,272 02 6,519,199 44 | 96,783 50 109,074 33 
$1,937,919 33 | $8,866,010 83 | $10,654,911 30 ¥$16,795, 774 77.1 137,063,701 70 $8,657,993 23 | 1340,969,679 15 | 4$534,757 85 | $4560,403 52 
; Embroidories, Sugar, (re- AU other mer- 
Fiscal year, cotton silk, or Tea, Coffee. i fined.) Molasses.  Ghandise.: 
$2,401,953 85 | $2,653,207 83 $1,278,810 45 $29,959,620 56 8,576, 
4,300,185 70 3 165 70 1,799,631 78 41,184,206 30 63,418,985 63 | 
7,864,777 10 5, 3 05 | 1,782,233 97 63,459,321 67 96,058,493 78 | 
3,004,621 51 4,212,798 51 2,762,613 68 46,258,774 97 77,949,508 10 | 
8,7: 7,754,282 14 3,486,685 45 97,936,478 48 162,542,986 67 | 
8,637,089 15 4,009,321 38 105,827, 14 168,503,749 58 


299,501 61 
191,909,986 91 | 


AAAI EATE 


4,317,418 59 
$58,557,449 30 


10,637,845 85 
11,570,356 01 


6,036,949 30 


26,034 3 17,411,456 45 


$60,532,067 99 | $270,864 82 | $183,083,766 23 | 


4,402,624 10 
4,171,036 33 


1,319,923 78 
$25,012,383 92 | 


159,500,569 42 | 
170,557,583 72 | 


92,468,070 90 | 


$1,045,576,585 56 | 


| 
| 


50,434,818 70 | 
$615,708,314 71 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, A 
UREAU OP STATISTICS, June 14, 1870. 
EDWAR 


*Fivo and a half years. 


Tariff, 
SPEECH OF HON. O. CLEVELAND, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
Ty rue Hovsn or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 15, 1870, 
On the report of the committee of conference on the 


bill (IL R. No. 2045) to reduce internal taxes, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. CLEVELAND. 
last day of this protracted session, when at the 
hour we have been accustomed to meet for the 
transaction of the public business a joint res- 


Mr. Speaker, on this {| 


D YOUNG, in charge. 
tSeven and ahalf years. 


olution declares we shall separate and leave 
this Capitol, I find in the Congressional Globe 
what purports to be a speech of Hon. DANIEL 
| J. Mornert, of Pennsylvania. It appears that 
| two days previously, when the House had 
| under consideration the report of a conference 

committee on the disagreeing votes of the two 
| Houses on the tax and tariff bill, Mr, MORRELL 
| asked and obtained leave to print some remarks 
j on that bill, and we have in to-day’s Globe 
i those “remarks.’? 


| 
| 
Hy 
} 


f 


| being carried about, but this is the first in- 
; Stance in which I have met with the actual fact. 
i This pretended speech has not one word in it 


I have before heard of ready-made speeches | 


$ Three and a half years. 


| in regard to the particular bill or the confer- 
ence report upon which it professes to have 
been made; but it bears ample evidence of 
having been long in preparation, and is wholly 
devoted tothe minority report of the Committee 
on Manufactures and to Hon. David A. Wells, 
late Special Commissioner of the Revenue. 
That minority report was presented in May last, 
and Mr. MORRELL’ S speech has therefore been 
| two months in preparation, but it was printed 
|| inthe Globe on the very last day of the ses- 
sion, in order that there might be no oppor- 
| tunity given me to reply to it. But the scheme 
has failed, as did his first scheme of springing 
i upon the House, after a four months’ prep- 
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aration, the minority report of the Committee 
on Manufactures. 

In that case Mr. MORRELL undertook to pre- 
cipitate his report upon the House, and had it 
put in type beforehand, but I secured the con- 
sent of the House to have the views of the 
minority printed with the report of the major- 
ity; and thus a way was opened by which Mr. 
Wells could answer the outrageous personal 
attack upon him that Mr. MORRELL had under- 
taken to foist upon the House as a report of 
the Committee on Manufactures ; and I shall 
say just here, what I hesitated to say in the 
minority report, that Mr. Morrenn did not 
prepare that report, but that it was prepared 
for him by interested parties; that it does 
not contain the true sentiments of all those 
who signed it with him, and that none of them 
had anything to do with its preparation, and 
that they had not familiarized themselves with 
its contents, but afterward regretted its tone 
and temper. That report was unexpectedly 
answered, and it was evidently the intention 
of the person who prepared this pretended 
speech to avoid the possibility of another 
answer by having it printed in the Globe on 
the last day of the session; but I beg to remind 
him that-— 

“The best laid schemes 0’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley ; 
And leave us naught but grief and pain 
For promised joy.” 

I shall unearth him, as Burns did the mouse, 
and we shall find that his nest is in Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, and that with true burrowing 
instincts he is laboring for that nest full of little 
ones as against the best interests of the whole 
country. He destroys the crops of the farmer 
to feed his own young, and does his best to 
carry out his theory by trying to consume the 
whole produce of the country, leaving it as 
poor at the end of the year as it was in the 

eginning. He would have every farmer con- 
sume his own produce; but if he cannot con- 
sume it all himself, then let somebody in the 
village consume it. Let the county consume all 
that may be produced within its limits, says 
Mr. MORRELL; let none of itgo out of the State, 
and, above all, let nothing be carried out of the 
country to sell. Histheory is simple and easily 
understood; it is, ‘‘buy nothing, sell noth- 
ing;’’ but he grants the poor farmer the priv- 
ilege of barteringa little, provided the bartering 
isnear home; a home market for everything 
is his panacea for all the troubles of our tax- 
ridden people. I have read his wandering 
‘speech’? entirely through, covering eleven 

. columns of the Globe, and find in it but a single 
paragraph that is not devoted to reflections 
upon the minority of his own committee or 
upon Mr. Wells, and that paragraph reads: 

“The evidence of a nation’s prosperity is found, 
not in the extent and variety of its exports, but in 
the ability of its people to consume the products of 
their own indastry.”’ 

Now, Mr. Morrett isa good business man, 
and he delights in details; but when he leaves 
details and attempts to state broad propositions 
he gets lost, and in this case I find him wan- 
dering about in the uniform of that noble little 
army of New York Union-League martyrs to 
which Mr. Greeley gave nameand fame. But 
if, on reflection, Mr. -Morrexu finds the prop- 
osition of the little Johnstown editor who acts 
as his personal secretary and draws a salary 
as clerk of the Committee on Manufactures to 
be narrow-minded, his reflections will come 
too late. I must hold him responsible for the 
sentiment he has adopted. 

J remember that previous to the expedition 
of Commodore Perry, Japan was Mr. Mor- 
RELLS model nation, for its people had the 
ability to ‘* consume the products of their own 
industry;’’ but since that ume they have opened 
more of a foreign trade and laborhas advanced 
over eight hundred per cent. in value. This is 
an extreme case, but it is the very case referred 


to by Mr. MORRELL, where ‘ta nation’s pros- 
perity is found” ‘‘in the ability of its people 
to consume the products of their own industry.” 
By Mr. Morrecu’s theory. my grandfather 
must -have.been-a prosperous man, for he 
t consumed the products of his own industry ;’’ 
he sheared the wool from his own sheep, and 
it was spun, woven, made up, and worn out 
upon his own farm; the produce of his land 
was eaten up, and the family lived compara- 
tively independent of the outside world. That 
was Mr. MORRELL’S paradise. Cattle were 
used as money, and hoop-poles were a legal 
tender. f 

Butthings have changed, ideas have changed, 
everything has changed except the truth, and 
the truth is that Mr. MORRELL’ S proposition is 
false. A railroad now runs through the old 
farm, a village has sprung up, and our people 
send away the most of the products of their 
own industry, and receive in return the pro- 
ducts of industry from all parts of the world. 
Our people are more prosperous now than when 
they consumed all their own products, and if 
some of the present restrictions upon trade 
were removed they would be more prosperous 
still. As Mr. MORRELL has said some very 
severe things about Mr. Wells, I desire to 
show the want of fairness with which he deals 
with his opponents. I shall not attempt any 
defense of that part of the minority report fur- 
nished by Mr. Wells; he is abundantly able 
to defend himself, but I must not allow this 
soldier of Mr. Greeley’s tocharge about indis- 
criminately without some effort to stop him. 
He says: 

“I call attention to the fact that many of the fea- 
tures of the majority report, especially its refutation 
of the late Commissioner’s allegations concerning the 
duty on foreign coal, the minority do not attempt to 
answer.” 

On reading this in the Globe on this hot 
15th of July, the last day of the session, when 
it was supposed to be too laie for any answer, 
it struck me as decidedly cool. Mr. MORRELL 
originally furnished me with what purported 
to be printed slips of the whole report of the 
Committee on Manufactures that he was about 
to present to the House of Representatives, 
but there was no article in those slips about 
coal; and the first time Mr. Wells or myself 
knew that coal was to be mentioned in the 
report was when both reports had been printed 
together. Did Mr. MORRELL conceal the arti- 
cle on coal? When the reports were issued 
Mr. Wells discovered the article on coal at 
once, and expressed his great regret that I had 
not furnished it to him, as he could have given 
a complete answer to the pretended ‘‘ refuta- 
tion.” I replied that I had not before seen 
the article, and I then allowed it to pass as an 
oversight on the part of Mr. MORRELL, not as 
an intentional concealment; and now, at the 
last moment, when it is believed to be too late 
for the trick to be exposed, (if such it was,) 
Mr. MorreLL exclaims that ‘the minority do 
not attempt an answer” to his article on coal. 
If Mr. Morne desires an answer he can have 
it during the next session of Congress. 

Alluding to the minority of the Committee 
on Manufactares, Mr. MORRELL says: 

“They speak of a protective tarif as a gricvous 
‘tax,’ conveniently forgetting that its imposition has 
invariably tended to increase the wages of home 
labor anv enlarge the channels of home industry.” 

And! edeniesthata high tariffisatax, speak- 
ing of such portions of the minority report as 
charges that it is a tax in the most carefully- 
studied sneers. He says: 

“They weep briny tears over the ‘tax’ imposed 
upon the twenty-five cents’ worth of salt which the 
poor man is sapposed to consume in a year, but look 
with gladsome eyes upon the tax imposed on his tea 
and coffee and sugar, that foreign goods, which com- 
pete witi his own labor, may be imported without 

The italics are his own. This point has been 
gone over so many times that it seems as if 
every reading man in the country must be 


familiar with it by this time; but I will go 
over it once more. before I get. through with 
this second Daniel. : memes 

But after all the sneers Mr. Morreuu ‘has 
seen fit to introduce into his speech, denying 
that a high tariff is a tax, &c., letus see what 
his own witnesses say. Mr. Morne. intro- 
duces a long letter dated Boston, June 22, 
1870, and signed by ten different firms, to prove 
that Mr. Wells was wrong in his article: on 
elastic webbing. These witnesses fail entirely 
to make out a case against Mr. Wells; but, 
like many swift witnesses before, they say 
entirely too much. The very last paragraph 
in their letter is as follows: 


‘The duties on all the materials entering into 


ladies’ boots and shoes are excessively high, and we 


think we can reasonably ask that Congress will not 
increase the taxes on this branch of industry, which are 
already hard to bear,” 

These ten Boston firms make out my whole 
case. They state that ‘‘duties’”’ are taxes; 
they beg that Congress will not increase these 
taxes, meaning the duties, because they, the 
duties or taxes, are already ‘excessively 
high ;”’ and they wind up by declaring that 
these duties, or taxes, are “hard to bear.” 
A vast number of other firms have cried out, 
in their agony of oppressive taxation, to Con- 
gress not to ‘increase the taxes on this branch 
of industry, which are already hard to bear;” 
but Congress was deaf to their cries, and the 
tariff ‘increasing the taxes’? on many branches 
of industry, where they were ‘‘already hard to 
bear,” was attached to the tax bill and pushed 
through. I have read many speeches and 
arguments on the tariff question, but I never 
read a more eloquent appeal on behalf of the 
doctrines I represent than that contained in 
the paragraph quoted from the letter of these 
Boston merchants. : 

After helping Mr. MORRELL all they could, 
of course by request, in a long and carefully 
prepared letter, the oppressions they endure 
under a high tariff still clouds their minds, and 
in the last five lines the truth bursts out in 
spite of all their efforts to poet it or keep 
it back. That single ray of light compensates 
for all the clouds in which they have tried to 
conceal the truth. It is a gem lost sight of by 
Mr. MORRELL in that mass of rubbish covering 
eleven columns, and I forgive him all the 
sneers for his having furnished such splendid 
proof of the correctness of my position. It 
ig an essay in five lines worthy the first prize, 
and I predict for it a wide circulation. The 
names of the ten Boston firms who speak so 
much truth in five lines ought not to be forgot- 
ten, and I shall rescue them from obscurity 
by inserting them here: Sweetser, Skilton & 
Dole; Nichols & Farnsworth; Henry L. Dog- 
gett & Co.; Alexander Strong & Co.; How 
Brothers & Co.; Pelton, Snell & Co.; Sears 
& Warner; B. K. Butler; W. S. Boyce & 
Sons; Faxon, Elms & Co. 

If Mr. Morrets did not hope to increase the 
price of his manufactures would he struggle so 
manfully for a high tariff? Ifthe member 
from the Lancaster district of Pennsylvania 
did not expect to increase the price of nickel, 
would he have fought the battle he did for a 
high duty on that article? If the owners of 
the steel-rail patent had not expected to keep 
up the price of steel rails, would they have 
fought their fight that has just ended in suc- 
cess? And how can these people increase the 
price of their manufactures by means of a 
tariff if that tariff does not work as a tax upon 


| the consumer of the articles, causing him to 


pay more price? Mr. Morrer1’s argument is 
fally answered by that masterly essay in five 
lines of the Boston merchants. 

Mr. Morret cannot deny that the very in- 
tention of a protective tariff is to enable the 
American manufacturer to get a higher price for 
his products; otherwise no American manu- 
facturer would labor for such a tariff, and we 
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should have a tariff levied only for revenue. 
But we have had the large manufacturing capi- 
talists here clamoring for a reduction of the 
internal taxes, not really for the purpose of 
reducing taxation, but because they foresaw 
that.. there must be ‘a reduction of some kind. 
The demand for a reduction of the taxes was 
so general that no Administration could with- 
stand it; and by insisting that the reduction 
should take place on the list of internal taxes 
they would be enabled to keep up the tariff 
taxes on the plea of needed revenue; and they 
consented to a large reduction of the tariff on 
tea, coffee, and sugar, because these articles 
did not affect them; and by this reduction they 
were the more certain to retain the tax on all 
articles in which they were interested, and even 
to increase them upon some very important 
articles, and the scheme was successful. 

Again, Mr. MORRELL ignores entirely the fact 
that his schemes would benefit only two and a 
half per cent. of the laboring population of the 
country at the expense of the remaining ninely- 
seven anda half per cent., and that legislation 
for the benefit of less than three persons in a 
hundred is vicious, and that a system taxing 
over ninety-seven persons for the benefit of 
less than three persons is in reality a system of 
‘privation and interference,” ag stated in the 
minority report. The proposition is so plain 
that Mr. Morne drops it as tho boy did the 
newly-made horseshoe, with a sense of pain. 

The minority are severely handled: for their 
remarks on labor and capital, and I make the 
following extract from the report to show what 
we did say in general terms: 

“ But on the contrary, the minority cannot agree 


with the report of the majority of tho committee, | 


which would maintain a high protective tariff even 
to tho entire prohibition of tho greater part of our 
imports, and leave us without such a healthy com- 
petition as would save us trom tho rapaeity of our 
own enpitulists; X 
osition that human naturo is about tho samo the 
world over, and that concentrated capital wil assumo 
power whenever opportunity offers; it is the natural 
cnemy of tho mass of the people; and the minority 
aro observing with great interest the struggle now 
going on in this and other countries between capital 
and labor, and they beliove thata ‘high protective’ 
system of tariff gives capital a groat advantage over 
Jabor in that strugglos an advantage injurious to the 
present condition ns woll ag to the futuro prospects 
uf this country,” 

This position he did not and cannot answer; 
Imt that it struck home he acknowledges by his 
squirming, He says: 

“With an obtuseness of vision equal to tho short- 
ness of thoir memory, they sce no 'rapacity’ in tho 
foreign capitalist whose proverbial liberality to his 
workinginen and their wives and ehildron gives few 
of them the comforts of ite, and drives tens of thou- 
sands to the poor-house.” 

Phat portion of the minority report in regard 
to foreign-builtiron ships, which Í beg to say is 
contained in that part of the report sneered at 
by Mr. Moennunn as “not covered by the sig- 
nature of the late Commissioner,” and, in 
another place, as ‘the nine pages of their 
repert to which the late Commissioner did not 
attach his signature,” he has not allompted to 
answer; but one more prominent than he has 
answered it, The President, this very day, 
and. in the last hour of the session, sends a 
special message to Congress in regard to the 
Indian appropriations, and adds the news of 
probablo war between France and Prussia, in 
which case commerce would be disturbed, and 
he thinks Congress, before it adjourns, should 
provide for the registering of foreign-built iron 
ships. When the war-cry is raised in Europe 
he suddenly discovers that we need steamers 
upon the oceau; that there are no American 
vessels to carry the United States mails to 

a x . 
France and Germany. _ He sees the peril and 
cries out, and that ery is an eloquent argument 
in favor of the proposition in the minority 
report. 

But his message came at a time when legis- 
lation upon so important a subject could not 
have been well considered. It was an hoar 


for the minority aceopt tho prop- | 


of excitement, and in addition to the usual 
excitement of the-last hour of along session 
the war news rendered it improbable that such 
hasty legislation would be wise. I feared some 
job concealed in the proposition, and, sure 
enough, an intimate friend and adviser of the 
President offered a bill already drawn to ac- 
complish the object. I moved that the whole 
subject lie upon the table, which motion was 
voted down; but before definite action could 
be taken the time for adjournment: arrived, 
and we were saved from a scheme that would 
have led us into foreign complications. My 
own views are fully expressed in a speech { 
made on the tonnage bill, May 17 Jast; and I 
beg to quote: 


“We have not only lost tho prestige we oneco had 
in the carrying trade of the world, but we have lost 
the business asa source of national wealth. Wenot 
only now pay out ourfreight and passage-money and 
postage to foreign nations, but our gallant and skill- 
ful sailors no longer go about the world gathering 
up wealth to bring home; we pay out instead of 
collecting, gathering in, and accumulating: and all 
because a false pride will not allow us to buy ships 
suitable for the modern trade. Ship-builders tell us 
wo can build them for ourselves; but when wo ask 
why itis not done they acknowledge that they can- 
not build choap enough, but they aro opposed to 
allowing ships to be purchased. 'Lhey would havo us 
staud shivering in tho cold because we are too prond 
to buy warm clothing, batmust wait till weean make 
it for ourselves. They would have us starve while 
waiting for the produce to grow on our own far 
that wo might say wo cat nothing we do nob raise 
ourselves, But nowin this bill, and in other bills 
before Congress, we aro a d to grant subsidies to 
assist in the building and sailing of slips. Subsidies 
are not lhe proper remedies for this dificully, Lower 
taxes, so that we can build nnd repair our ships in 


competition with forcisners, is the true remedy; but | 


if you refuse to Let down tho taxes, then take off the 
shackles and lot us buy ships where we can getem 
cheap enough, 

“Tfitbecluimed that toadoptmy suggestion would 
carry gold out of the country, X reply by declaring 
that itwould save gold to thecountry, We are now 
paying out to foreign ship-owners, the money to be 
taken outot the country, about fifty million dollars. 
If wo had the carrying trade we once had tho most. 
of this would bo saved tothe vonniry; buteven now, 


; if we would allow our ship-owners to buy ships, we 


could got probably tho half of it, and save to the 
country at loast $25,000,000 a year, or more than five 
times as much as we should pay ont for ships. 

“Tho iron steamers now doing the carrying trade 
of tho world aro looked upon by the nations owning 
them as in reality a uavy; wud so they are, a navy 
that earns ils own living, and therefore costs nothing 
to keep it. We have expended an immense amount 
in building up a navy, and have really no navy yet, 
nor shall wo ever have a navy worthy of the name 
till we cease to build in the Government yards, and 
sive out the building of our ships to private enter- 
priso and skill, Ingtand has already loarned that 
lesson, and in a recent report made to Parliament it 
was shown that nearly all of the snecessful ves Is 
in the British navy wero built by private parties out- 
sido of the Government yards. Outof the millions 
of pounds sterling expended by the Government 
ìtself in ils own navy-yards, more than any other 
nation ever expended, they had hardly anything to 
show for it. 

“Tbelicye in a merchant navy of iron steamers; 
and when it is objected that vessels built for tho mera 
chant service are nog suitable for war purposes, I 
reply that they ean be quickly and cheaply adapted 
to that service; and if ithe charged that they are not 
stroug cnough irefer to the late Oneida disaster, in 
which aforeign merchant vessel ran into and sunk 
an American war vessel withoutsustaining any injury 
herself. As for a rentnayy, composed of vessels built 
by the Governmont in its own yards, we shall never 
get it, Administrations change, and officers and 
plaus are changed when vessels are half finished, so 
that our navy becomes a piece of patchwork, and it 
is absurd to expect sneeess in that way. And even 
if we did sueeced in building the vessels we could not 


afford to keep a sufficient number to fight with any J 


more than we can afford to keep a sufficient army to 
fight with, When a war comes on we have to do the 
fighting with a voluutecr or adapted army as well as 
an adapted navy, ‘Phe special message of the Presi- 
dent, the report of the Secretary of the Navy, Vice 
Admiral Porter's report, and the speech of the chair- 
man of our special committee (Mr. dLiyncu] all ac- 
knowledge the superiority of a merchantn avy. The 
merchant vessel is earning something. supporting 
itselt, costing the Government nothing to keep it, 
and is always ready for sea; te war vessels area vast 
expense to keep, earn nothing, but grow poorer every 
year. 

“A merchant navy would be like our volunteer 
military service, that saved the nation when the 
regular Army was helpless in so great an undertak- 
ing: and yet the volunteer army cost uothing in time 
of peace, but, on the contrary, was a source of na- 
tional wealth. As for pride and the loss of prestige, 
we did not hesitate to cmploy foreign soldiers and 


į considered an evidence of our 
i canse, he says—and { quote it again, for it is 


foreign guns during the rebellion; and in the rovo- 
lutionary war did we not gladly accept the services 
of La Fayette and Steuben and Kosciusko, and other 
brave officers and men to fight our battles for us, 
that we might gain our independence and live to be 
proud 2??? 

As I have no opportunity to confer with Mr. 
Wells in regard to this new attack upon him, 
for the larger part of the eleven columns are 
devoted to him and but a small part to the 
minority of the committee as such, I shall 
make this extract from the minority report, 
It is from that portion ‘‘not covered by the 
signature of the late Commissioner,” to use the 
wordsin which Mr. MORRELL chooses to express 
his belief that Mr. Wells wrote the whole of 
the report: 


` “First, the necessity for the very excessive taxes 
heretofore collected no longer exists, the revenues 
of the country being over one hundred million dollars 
in excess of the annual requirements of the Govern- 
ment; while the depressed condition of trade, the 
difficulties that surround our manufacturing intor- 
ests, aud the uncertainties of the future, the falling 
off of our exports of manufactures aud of bread- 
stuffs, make it certain that tho lightening of the 
unwonted burdens of taxation has become an abso- 
lute necessity. And, second, that aside from the 
necessity of the moment that taxation shall be re- 
dueed and the fetters removed from trade and com- 
meree, the last report of the Special Commissioner 
shows that he has, in the discharge of his duties, 
patiently investigated all of our industrial interests, 
and the bearings of ono interest upon another, with 
special roterence to such taxation as would impose 
the least burden upon the mass of the people, and 
that he has evidently risen above tho narrow views 
of those who surrounded Lim at the time of his ap- 
pointment. Io has become educated by his own 
investigations, and henow takes a broader and more 
expanded view of what should obtain as the true 
policy of taxation. Lle has evidently discovered that 
a high protective tariff is not the true system of 
political economy for the whole country, but that s 
tariff must be gauged by the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment, and imposed with a wiso diserimination. 
In other words, that candid investigation, removed 
from tho bias of partisanship, condueted with a view 
to conferring the greatest benefit upon the greatest 
number, aud of strengthening the industrial inter- 
ests of the country so thatit may be possible for them 
to bear tho great burdens necessarily imposed upon 
them, has changed the views of the Special Commis- 
sioner, as such an investigation would change the 
majority of this committee if they could withdraw 
from party politics and forget party allegianee while 
they were making it.” 


Mr. MORRELL is personally a well-meaning 
man, and desiresto be liberal-minded; but he 
is blinded by his own iuterests. I am confi- 
dent that if he could make the same investi- 
gations that Mr, Wells has made, as Special 
Commissioner of the Revenue, the same change 
would take place in his mind that I deseribed 
in the above extract as having taken place in 
the mind of Mr. Wells, 

In one partof his speech he takes the ground 
that the reason our exports have fallen off is 
because we have a larger population to con- 
sume the products of the country! Then, by 
his argument, when the population is doubled 
we must import largely; for if the past in- 
crease in population has decreased the exports 
by using up more in proportion of what we 
could make, then the operation will continue 
till we export none; we shall be populous 
enough to use our products all up, and the 
further increase in population will need more 
than we can produce, and we must import to 
supply the demand. 

But what becomesof the product of the labor 
of the increased population? Are those added 
to the population to remain idle? It strikes 
me that if we exported a certain amount in 
1860, we ought to export still more in 1870, 
and there can be no doubt of our ability to do 
so, if our tariff and tax laws were not such as 
to render it impossible for us to compete in 
the markets of the world as we formerly did. 
We cannot make up articles as cheaply as for- 
merly, and the export of our manufactures is 
falling off, a source of wealth to the coun try 
is drying up, although, by a proposition of 
Mr. MORRELL’S before quoted, this might be 
prosperity, be- 
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a catiosity, and deserves 
time: ; 

“The evidence of a nation’s. prosperity is found, 
notin the amount of its surplus to sell, but in the 
ability of, its people to eat up and use up all their 
earnings. a 

I bave changed the words a trifle, but the 
meaning is precisely the same. A wise man— 
“a Daniel come to judgment! yea, a Dan- 
jell’? If he can find me a Pennsylvania 
farmer stupid enough to agree with him I 
shall be almost tempted to vote for the national 
education scheme of Representative Hoan, of 
Massachusetts, with an amendment that it be 
tried first in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORRELL treats the lamentable check | 
upon the prosperity of the country in a spirit 
of levity and sarcasm, as follows: — - | 


to be read a. second 


An Astounding Discovery.—The Commissioner, in 
citing ‘some of the results which have flowed from 
the restriction placed upon the expansion of our 
domestic industries,’ refers to the effect of the tart 
on school-children in Maine! ~Theastounding state- 
ment is made, and supported, too, by figures that 
cannot He, that thore bas been an actual decrease in 
the number of school-children in that State from 
1860 to 1869, and this is caused hy a protective tariff. 
‘Phis is startling. ‘fhe Commissioner is strongly of 
this opinion, for he descants upon the discovery at 
Jength. In fact, this is one of the strong points in 
hisletter. Ucreafter, when tho medical authorities 
and medical and literary journals of New England 
undertake their periodical examination into the 
causes of the limited increase of the population of 
their section, a quotation or two from this Jotter of 
the Special Commissioner will best answer thoir 
anxious inquiries.” 

Mr. MORRELL may well exclaim that it is an 
“astounding statement.” {f the laws are such 
that they have destroyed the prosperity of a 
whole State the fact is in reality astounding ; 
and what shows the prosperity of our eastern 
States with more certainty than the ability of 
the parents to keep their children at school ? 
Bat what do monopolists like Mr. MORRELL 
care for the education of the children of the 
laboring classes? 

Mr. Monnevinext encounters the ‘farmer’ s 
question,” and he finds his match in Mr. Wells’s 
unanswerable arguments. He wanders all over 
jt in a dreamy state and winds up by declaring 
that the farmer will get more for his crop this 
year “under the influence of various European 
advices and from other causes.” He finds no 
auswer to Mr. Wells’s statement that one hun- 
dred bushels of wheat in 1859 purchased more 
articles for the farmer’s use than the same one 
hundred bushels purchased in 1869, when the 
Wells report was prepared, showing that the 
farmer's crop is not as useful to him now as it 
was ten years ago. i 

Upon the same day that Mr. MORRELL prints 
his speech in the Globe, with the following 
notice of the President and Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, 

“Men of practical sense, like the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who hope to see our 
foreign indebtedness decreased and a resumption and 
continuance of specie payments made possible, can- 
not see the wisdom of such revenue reform as this 
and will not sanction it,” 
the President sends in a special message rec- 
ommending the purchase of foreign-built iron 
ships. Had the President’s message been sent 
in a day earlier Mr. MORRELL would not have 
used the ‘practical sense’’ in that connec- 
tion. ae , 

One of the principal and avowed objects of 
Mr. Mongers eleven columns was to show 
that the Democratic party isa free-trade party 
and that the Republican party 2s pledged to 
protection ; and he spends much time, by 
quotations from the Free Trader and other 
liberal publications, to show their approval of 
the minority report; for all of which I thank 
him. Iwas not before aware that it was 50 
widely known and so highly appreciated; and 
jn order that the position taken on the ques- 
tion of free trade may be understood I quote 
from the minority report, again from that por- 


tion ‘not covered by the signature of the late 
Commissioner :”’ 


__ * Wo therefore affirm that the report of the major- 
ity of the committee proves that they have the most 
limited and insufficient idea of what constitutes the 
manufacturing interests especially confided to their 
attention, and that in challenging the right of the 
Special Commissioner to indicate 2 goneral system 
of taxation based upon tho ‘least possible interfer- 
ence with and disturbance of industry, they have 
assumed the general acceptance by the people of the 
United States of a policy called ‘bigh protective,’ 
but which is in fact a system of interference and of 
privation., 

“Tho minority bavo no tariff theories to promul- 
gate, but claim that they could produce argaments, 
in good faith, that would roverso both the theories 
of absoluto ‘free trade’ and of ‘high protection.’ 
Wo know that under a system of absolute free trade 
many items of manufacture would continue to suc- 
ceed in this country against the competition of for- 
cign labor, mainly because of the superior inteli- 
gence of the American méchanic; but wo also know 
that very many industries would be destroyed by 
absolute free trade, and more especially since civil 
war has increased the taxes of the country so im- 
mensely, and habits of extravagance in expenditure 
have so grown upon the partyin power, and burdens 
have been imposed upon the people of a character 
so extraordinary, in tho frantic efforts of our Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay off the public debt, so 
soon after the elose of the war, at the very moment 
when our manufacturing interests and all our na- 


tional industries, greatly exhausted and still stug- 


gering under the weight of these burdens, were look- 
ing for relief to this Congress, and asking that the 
debt might be carried forward till they could gather 
tho strength to meet it; the minority of your com- 
mittco olaim that at such a time absolute free trade 
would destroy competition, by ruining American 
manufactures and giving up our markets to Knglish, 
French, and German capitalists for the particular 
artioles in which each are known to excel.” 

The above is the nearest to ‘‘free trade” of 
anything contained in the minority report, and 
it does not appear to me that approval of it 
commits any man or any party to unqualilied 
free trade, but it does commit them to a tariff 
reform, and that is what we need and what we 
must have. It is what the people demand, and 
if Mr. MORRE, and his frieads can force the 
Republican party to avow itself against such 
a reform the ‘success of the Democratic party 
will be assured. ‘Che Republican party could 
not have succeeded in 1860, even under the 
peculiar circumstances then existing in its 
favor, if it had avowed such tariff doctrines as 
Mr. Morresn fastens upon it now. . Hon. Jour. 
E. Aspen, of Missouri, in his tariff speech de- 
livered March 28, 1870, states that the Repub- 
lican party pledgeditself in its platform of 1860 
to a revenue tariff with but incidental protec- 
tion. Ile says: i 

“Thisresolution placed the Republican party, then 
organized as a national party, squarely upon tho 
ground of adjusting our tarjils upon the basis of rev- 


enue, allowing such incidental protection to all the 


industries of the country as such a tariff would give; 


nothing more.” 


He then argues that the party has changed 
the tarif till it has become unequal. He says: 


“ And in view of these burdens and the inequality 
of the adjustment of our tarifis since the conclusion of 
the war, in view of the internal taxation and the 
taxation by means of import duties, the ngtional 
Republican convention in 1808 gave its attention to 
the question, and adopted a resolution which £ send. 
to the desk to be read. 

“The Clerk read as follows: 


Kp 


Resolution No. 4. 

“*Tt js due to the labor of tho nation that taxation 
should be equalized and reduced as rapidly as the 
national faith will permit.” , 

“Mr. Asper. Now, sir, the labor of the countryis 
looking to us for relief, to our party, to know if we 
intend to keep this pledge.” 


Mr. Aspen, in the above extract, encounters 
Mr. MORRELL when he declares that there is 
“taxation by means of import duties.” Has 
not Mr. Monnens told us, in the semi-grand- 
iloquent, semi-sareastic style ofthe little Johns- 
town editor who wrote that part of his speech, 
that taxation by means of import duties is 
impossible? I feel a further sympathy for 
Mr. ASPER in his struggle to compel his party 
to redeem its pled He will find his labor | 


mag, 
ges. 


wasted, and he will lose caste with his own 


party. It never has kept its pledges, and it 
never will. Thegreat body.of the party would 
keep faith, but its leaders are in the way.. By 
the honest indignation of Mr. ASPiR we see 
that his party pledged itself im 1860 to.a tariff 
for revenue with but incidental protection, ex- 
actly my own position and that of Mr. Wells; 
and again in 1868, Mr. AspEr’s party pledged 
itself. to revenue reform and the reduction of 
taxation, and it was trusted but to deceive 
the farmers and mechanics of the country a 
second time. ; 

Mr. Morrer flaunts at the head of ‘his 
specch the words, “the position of parties.” 
Does he desire his party to play the old game 
in 1872? Willitbe trusted by the people under 
anysuch pledgea third time? Ido not believe 
the farming interests will be deceived ‘by the 
& position of parties’? any longer. I believe 
the farmers of the West will repudiate. the 
Republican party even as it has twice repu- 
diated its own pledges to them. ge 

Said Won. Burron C. Coos, one of Mr. 
Morris’ s own party friends from Ilinois, on 
the 23d of March last, in his speech in regard 
to the favorite scheme of a home market for 
all our products— <a 

“The time will never come when wo will lave 
manufacturers enough to consume all the surplus 
food of the country, and yet who will manufacture 
no more goods than can bo profitably consumed in 
the country. Phe schemeof providing a home mar- 
ket for all the food that can be profitably raised iù 
this immense agricultural country, the greatest ex~ 


tent of fertile land jn the world, as yet new and 


unmoved, is a delusion and a snare, as the price of 
grain to-d 


ayunder the present tariff demonstrates.” 

Again, another party friend of Mr, Mor- 
RELL, Hon. I. A. Storrs, who described him- 
self as a t cousistent sticker to the Repub- 
lican party from the time it was first born into 
existence down to to-day,” in a speech made 
at a revenue reform meeting held in Farwell 
Hall, Chicago, April 2, 1870, declared that— 

“You might as well, my fellow-citizons, under- 
take to warm your room by heating your thermonie- 
ter as to substantially encourage labor and extend 
prosperity by paying bounty to laborers, | 

“As trado is acivilizer, leb us oxtend it. I hope 
to see the time come when American genius, stimu- 
lated by the forco of necessary competition, will 
again cover all the seas with the white sails of its 
commerce, as itdid in the years that are gone. | L 
hope to sco the time, not far distant, when the cir- 
cuit of theirinfluence shat bho completed; when the 
fibers of onr commorce shall be so extonded that 
they shall be intimately interlaced with the fate of 
kingdoms; and when, after having fairly reached 


the highest summit of national renown and national 
glory, the genius of our institutions shall represent 
freedom of speech, freedom of opinion, freo men, 
free soil, freo trade. [Applause] 

If Mr. Morrer wants more I cau produce 
abundant evidence to show that the revenue 
reform movement is spreading in his own party 
as well as in mine, and it is becoming more 
and more evident that the man or party setting 
its face against that reform must go under. 
The more success Mr. Morrecy has in show- 
ing the ‘ position.of parties’’ on this question, 
the better I shall be pleased, for if he can suc- 
ceed in getting the car of the western farmers, 
he will surely lose the wesiern States to his 
party. 

Mr. Morrest. says that we, the Democratic 
minority of the Committee on Manufactures, 
‘Jook with gladsome eyes upon the tax imposed 
on kis (the poor man’s) tea and coffee and 
sugar ; that foreign goods, which compete with 
his own labor, may be imported without tax.’ 
The reduction of the tax on tea and coffee, 
the only articles we do not produce, will be— 
On tea, 
On cof 
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This was done to meetand satisfy the clamor 
for a reduction of the taxes, as a help to the 
poor man and the farmer. But the tax was 
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retained on’ hides and leather and all the ma- 
terials that enter into the production of boots 
and-shoes. From this source we received a 
revenue of only $3,500,000 last year, but the 
cost of boots and shoes to the consumer was 
increased about $18,000,000, as estimated by 
Commissioner Wells in the report for 1869, 
and not successfully contradicted. If we had 
not touched the tax on tea and coffee, but had 
removed the duty on the materials, which tax 
the ten Boston firms declare is ‘excessively 
high’? and “hard to bear,” we should have 
saved as follows: 

Toss to rovenue by reduction on tea and 


TOTES... 


PRO $3,100,000 
Lossto revenueif dut 


. 3,500,000 


4,600,000 


made articles in consequence of Lariff on 
boot and shoe materials... esaesa 18,000,000 


-Total gain toconsumors if my plan had a 
WOON adopted.. ssssserssssusourossssssssssnernsee 822,600,000 


If we retained the duty on tea and coffee we 
should be able to remove the duty on other 
articles, in addition to boot and shoe materials, 
to the extent of the additional $4,600,000. 

Had we adopted Commissioner Wells’s sug- 
gestions, and reduced the duty on salt to nine 
cents per one hundred pounds in bulk and 
twelve cents per one hundred pounds when in 
bags, the present duty being eighteen and 
twenty-four cents, we should have lost in rev- 
enue $600,000, and gained to consumers 
$8,900,000 per annum! 

f we abolish the duty of twenty per cent. 
ou lumber, we should lose to the revenue 
$1,262,000 by the statistics of 1867-68, (see 
Wells’s report,) but gain to the consumer 
$16,000,000! Now, how do we stand? On 
these two items, if Mr. Wells’s suggestions 
had been adopted, the revenue would lose 
$1,862,000, while the consumers would gain 
$19,900,000 ! 

Losa to revenue by reduction of duty on tea and 
¢ -- $8,100,000 


ad 
wand coffeo 
La Ia AN E E E secseeeseoseaes 


5,302,000 


Total saving to the revonuo by this plan... 2,733,000 
Total saving in cost of boots and shoes, 
salt and lumber to Conste 97,900,000 


Total saving to tho pooplo.....ssceseesoef40,638,000 
by retaining the duty on tea and coffee and 
reducing the duty on leather, salt, and lu mber, 
as suggested above, or a saving of about one 
dollar per capita for the whole population per 
annum, i 

But in this calculation I have adopted Mr, 
Wells’s figures asa basis. J prefer my own, 
Mr. Wells, notwithstanding the anger he hag 
awakened in the minds of Greeley’s soldiers, 
like Mr. Mornurr, is modest, and tells a part 
of the truth at a time, for fear the real truth 
will not be believed. There are produced in the 
country something over two hundred million 
dollars in value of boots and shoes; and I con- 
tend that the selling price of these is enhanced 
by the tariff not less than fifteen per cent., 
which makes an additional cost to the farmers, 
mechanics, laborers, and all who wear them, 
of $80,000,000, instead of $18,000,000, as esti- 
mated by Mr. Wells; so that the actual sav- 
ing, if the tariff had been properly adjusted, 
on tea and coffee, boot and shoe materials, salt 
and lumber, would have been $62,638,000. 


j 


Once more letussettle up with Mr. MORRELL : 


By the present reduction on tea and coffee, which I 
shall call his plan, there is a loss to the revenue 


3 cevbeaius age reese Rerig i $8,100,000 

y my plan there wou e a loss to t 

Kovonve Of AE aa soederetessscres 5,862,000 
Gain to the TOVONUC.ssesecessccssnscececesers « 2,738,000 


By my plan there would boa gain to con- 
sumers in tho purchase of boots and 
IL OE B ... $30,000,000 

In the purchase of salt... 3,900, 

In the purchase of lumber......... 16,000,000 


49,900,000 


Total. £in.....cccorsscessscesneeccssearsressesessee 92,638,000 


Butthere would be asaving by MORRELL’S 
plan inthe purchase of tea and coffee, pro- 
vided theconsumers could get the whole 
of it, which no merchant will pretend, of 8,109,000 | 


Leaving a total saving of... + eee 44,538,000 


from which there is no drawback or deduction 
to be made, but it is an absolute saving to the 
farmer, mechanic, and laborer of the whole 
$44,000,000! Is it any wonder that the ten 
Boston firms cry out that the tariff taxes are 
“hard to bear??? But I have touched only 
three items out of a thousand ! 

Mr. MORRELL clamors for abome market, 
and pretends that if importations were prohib- 
ited there would be a consumption of our pro- 
duce by the mechanics necessary to supply the 
demand for manufactures. We already manu- 
facture three fourths of the articles we use, and 
these manufacturers consume but about four 
andahalf per cent. of the produce of the coun- 
try. If we could get the other fourth there 
would be a consumption of but six per cent. 

Now, the manufacturing is done mostly in 
States that run short of the great staples and 
have to buy; and Mr. Morrens says let them 
manufacture, and let the producing States sell 
to them, and there will be no need to export. | 
Let ussee, There were supplied to these man- 
ufacturing States last year thirty million bushels 
of wheat, of which not more than one third 
went to the manufacturing interest, say ten |! 
million bushels; and if we prohibited imports | 
and consumed a quarter more in consequence | 
of it; we should then have twelve million five i! 
bundred thousand bushels of wheat sold by |! 
the producing States to the deficient or man- 
ufacturing States and the exports practically 
stopped, while, as it stands, we export about 
fifty million bushels of wheat. Is it the inter- 
est of the farmer to impose a tariff that will |} 
enable him to find a home market for two | 
million five hundred thousand bushels more |! 
of his wheat, lose the export of fifty millions, 
and pay about double price for everything 
he buys? This is what Mr. Moreen would 
have him do. I take these figures partly || 
fromthe admirable speech of Hon. Eugene M. 
Wiison, of Minnesota, who thoroughly under- 
stands the “ farmer’s question;’’ and I make 
a quotation from his speech to show how these |! 
western farmers appreciate the tariff on textile 
fabrics. Says Mr. Witsow: 

“I find the poor woman’s common dress goods, 
costing but six cents per yard in gold, paying a duty |} 
of ninety per cunt.; her gingham gown one bundred 
and twelve per cont., while the silks of the wealthy | 
pay but sixty per cent. | 

. The common shawl, costing $i 32in gold, pays |} 
nincty-one per cent.; while that of the woman in |} 
botter circumstances, costing $3 84, pays only sixty- 
four per cent.; and the silk and cashmere of the 
wealthy only sixty per cent.; and the more expens- 
ive camels’ hair and lace shawls only forty per cent. 
ee is lessening the taxes of the poor with a venge- | 
a x 

vd find, further, that common woolen coatings 
which cost sixty conts a yard in gold pay one hun- || 
dred and cighteen percent.: whilc those costing $1 44 
a yard pay only eighty-seven per cent.; that woolen 
overcoating costing $108 per yard pays one hundred 


and twenty-seven per cent.; while those costing $1 44 
pay only one hundred per cent., and broadcloth only 
eighty-one per cent. . 7 

“The poor man pays upon his stockings one hun- 
dred and thirty-two per cent., on his woolen under- 
clothing ninety-seven per cent., while the silk hose 
and underelothing of the rich pay only sixty percent. 

“The cheapest four-pound blanket of the poor, 
which only costs in gold seventy-two cents, pays threo 
hundred and twelve per cent.: while the rich man’s 
bianket, costing $3 84, pays only ninety-six per cent., 
and this, too, when none of these common blankets 
can be imported on account of the high duty, when 
no revenue is derived from it, the only result being 
that in purchasing æ three-dollar blanket seventy- 
five cents is paid for the blanket and $2 25 to tho 
manufacturer for the protection of home industry. 
Beneficent protection!” 


HOW THE WEST WAS DECEIVED. 
Mr. Witsoy says again: 


“When President Grant was elected we hoped 
from his Democratic antecedents and western resi- 
dence that his influence would be thrown in favor of 
justice to the agricniturists. And yet his very first 
message exhibited him bound captive to the victo- 
rious chariots of the monopolists, Ie opposes reduc- 
tion of these burdens, and recommends no interfer- 
ence with the existing tariff for a year to come. Ile 


admits that a reduction might be made of some 


$40,000,000 without damage to the necessities of the 
revenue. And yet, upon the strange ground that in 
another year a still greater reduction can be made, 
he thinks none should be made now. Ile thinks ite 
small matter that the people should during this year 
bo mado to pay $40,000,000 unnecessarily into the 
Troasury and $120,000,000 more into the pockets of 
tho manufacturers as a bonus.” 

Can Mr. MORRELL and his friends deceive 
these western farmers a second time? 

Much has been said by Mr. Morrevt and 
his friends about the enlargement of the free 
list in the bill just passed. So they did enlarge 
it; and I will take up but a single item, for in 
this hurried moment I have nottime to do more 
than touch a few points. Calisaya bark paid 
a duty of twenty per cent. Quinine is made 
from this bark, and it is the medicine used 
West and South for the cure of prevalent fevers. 
It is largely used and is an absolute necessity, 
and the duty was removed from the bark so 
that the farmers and mechanics West and South 
might get their quinine cheaper; but it is now 
discovered that the quinine is nearly all made 
by certain great establishmentsin Philadelphia, 
and that no reduction was made in the duty on 
the medicineitself, which is forty-five per cent., 
really prohibitory; and as the dutiable value 
of an ounce of quinine is about $1 35, the sick 
and needy are still obliged to pay the great 
monopolies a bonus of sixty-one cents upon 
every ounce of this universal remedy they are 
obliged to use. So that the only benefit to 
accrue from putting calisaya bark on the free 
hst is to give the Philadelphia monopolists 
twenty per cent. more profit. 

But, as I had only a few days in which to 


| answer the majority report of the Committee 


on Manufactures, which had been four months 
in preparation, so J am now allowed but a very 
limited time to answer Mr. MORRELL’ S speech, 
which has been about two months in process 
of incubation. J was then fortunate enough 
to have Mr. Wells himself prepare the bulk of 
the answer, but he is now about leaving for a 
tour in Europe, and replies to my letrer that 
if I can defer the answer till his return he will 
take part init. To do that would deprive me 


| of the privilege of having it printed in the 


Globe, which is just closing its publication for 
the session, aud I have concluded to give a 
hurried answer as best Í could. Whether I 
have made out my case must be decided by 
such of the thinking public as may take the 
trouble to read his labored speech and my hasty 
answer. <A few points are retained for Mr. 
Wells to take up on his return, 
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PUBLIC ACTS OF THE FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS | 


OF THE - 


UNITED STATES, 


Passed at the. Second Session, which was begun and held at the City of Washington, in the District of Columbia, öh 
Monday, the 6th day of December, A. D. 1869, and was adjourned without day on Friday, the 15th day of 


July, A. D. 1870. 


Unvsses S. Grane, President. Scuuyisr Corax, Vice President and President of the Senate. Henry B, ANTHONY 
was clected President of the Senate pro tempore on the 28th day of May, A. D. 1870, and so acted until and 
including June 3d; also on the Ist of July, and so acted until and including July 5th; was again elected 


President pro tempore on the 14th day of July, and so acted until the end of the session. : Jamus G. BLAINE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Cuar. I1J.—An Act to promote the Reconstruc- 
tion of the State of Georgia. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Governor of the 
State of Georgia be, and hereby is, authorized 
and directed, forthwith, by proclamation, to 
summon all: persons elected to the General 
Assembly of said State, as appears by the 
proclamation of George G. Meade, the general 
commanding the military district including the 
State of Georgia, dated June twenty-fifth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, to appear 
on some day certain, to be named in said 
proclamation, at Atlanta, in said State; and 
thereupon the said General Assembly of said 
State shall proceed to perfect its organization 
in conformity with the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, according to the provis- 
ions of this act, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
when the members so elected to said senate 
and house of representatives shall be convened, 
as aforesaid, cach and every member and each 
and every person claiming to be elected as a 
member of said senate or house of representa- 
tives shall, in addition to taking the oath or 
oaths required by the constitution of Georgia. 
also take and subscribe and file in the office of 
the secretary of State of the State of Georgia 
one of the following oaths or affirmations, 
namely: “Ido solemnly swear (or affirm, as 


the case may be) that | have never held the | 


office, or exercised the duties of, a Senator or 


Representative in Congress, nor been a mem- | | 
ISS ro b 
with the provisions of this act, by taking one 


| of the oaths or affirmations above prescribed, |; 


ber of the Legislature of any State of the 
United States, nor held any civil office created 
by law for the administration of any general 
law of a State, or for the administration of 
justice in any State or under the laws of the 
United States, nor held any office in the mul- 
tary or naval service of the United States, and 


thereafter engaged in insurrection or rebellion |, 
against the United States, or gave aid or com: | 


fort to its enemies, or rendered, except in con- 
sequence of direct physical force, any support 


or aid to any insurrection or rebellion against | 


the United States, nor held any office under, 
orgiven any support to, any government of any 
kind organized or acting in hostility to the 
United States, or levying war against the Uni- 
ted States. So help me God, (or on the pains 
and penalties of perjury, as the case may be. Y? 
Or the following oath or affirmation, namely: 
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i| convicted, and punished therefor by 


+ “I do solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case 
may be) that I have been relieved, by an act of 
the Congress of the United States, from dis- 
ability as provided for by section three of the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. So help me God, (or on 
the pains and penalties of perjury, as the case 
may be.)? Which oath or affirmation, when 
so filed, shall be entered of record by the sec- 
retary of State of the State of Georgia, and 
said oath or affirmation, ora copy of the record 
thereof, duly certified by said secretary of State, 
shail be evidence in all courts and places. And 
every person claiming to be so elected, who 


to take one of said oaths or affirmations above 
provided, shall not be admitted to a seat in 
said senate or house of representatives, or to 


shall be deemed ineligible to such seats. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, ‘What if 
any person claiming to be elected to said sen- 
late or house of representatives, as aforesaid, 
| shall falsely take either of said oaths oraflirma- 
tionsabove provided, he shall be deemed guilty 
of perjury, and shall suffer the pains and penal- 
ties thereof; and may be tried, convicted, and 
punished therefor by the circuit court of the 
United States for the district of Georgia, in 
which district said crime was committed; and 
the jurisdiction of said court shall be sole and 
| exclusive for the purpose aforesaid, 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
persons elected, as aforesaid, and entitled to 
composesuch Legislature,and who shall comply 


shall thereupon proceed, in said senate and 
house of representatives to which they have 
| been elected respectively, to reorganize said 
senate and house of representatives, respect- 
ively, by the election and qualification of the 
proper officers of each house. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That if 
any person shall, by force, violence, or fraud, 
willfally hinder or interrupt any person or per- 
sons elected as aforesaid from taking either of 
the oaths or affirmations prescribed by thisact, 
or from participating in the proceedings of said 
| senate or house of representatives, after having 
| taken one of said oaths or affirmations, and 
i otherwise co. \plied with this act, he shall be 
deemed guilt, of a felony, and may be tried, 
the circuit 


shall refuse or decline or neglect or be unable || 


| a participation in the proceedings thereof, but | 


or district court of the United States for the 
district of Georgia, in which district said offense - 
shall be committed; and shall be punished 
therefor by imprisonment at hard labor for not 
less than two nor more than ten years, in the 
discretion of the court, and the jurisdiction of 
said courts shall be sole and exclusive for the 
purpose aforesaid. 

Suc. 6. And be it further enacted, Thatitis 
hereby declared that the exclusion of any per- 
son or persons elected as aforesaid, and being 
otherwise qualified, from participation in the 
proceedings of said senate or house of repre- 
sentatives, upon the ground of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude, would be ille- 
gal, and revolutionary, and is hereby prohib- 
ited. 

Sec. 7. Andbe it further enacted, That upon 
the application of the Governor of Georgia, the 
President of the United States shall employ 
such military or naval forces of the United 
States as may be necessary to enforce and exe- 
cute the preceding provisions of this act. 

Src. 8. And be tt further enacted, That the 
Legislature shall ratify the fifteenth amend- 
ment proposed to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States before Senators and Representatives 
from Georgia are admitted to seats in Congress. 

APPROVED, December 22, 1869. 


Cuar. 1V.—An Act making Appropriations 
to partially supply Deficiencies in the Appro- 
priations for the service of the fiscal year 
ending June thirty, cighteen hundred and 
seventy. : 
Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the Untied States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to supply deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the fiseal year ending en the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty, viz: 

For compensation and mileage of the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly of the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico, and contingent expenses 
thereof, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For publishing the laws in pamphlet form 
and in newspapers of the States and Territo- 
ries and in the city of Washington, thirty-six 
thousand dollars. 

APPROVED, December 28, 1869. 
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Cuar. V.—An Act making a temporary Appro- 
priation for the prosecution of the work 
upon the Improvement of the Des Moines 
Rapids in the Mississippi River. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there be, and is 
hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be expended under the direction 
and superintendence of the Secretary of War, 
for the purpose. of continuing the prosecution 
of the work upon the improvement of the Des 
Moines rapids in the Mississippi river, the sum 
of two hundred thousand dollars. 

Approvep, December 23, 1869. 


Cuar. VI.—An Act in addition to the Act 
entitled “An Act to incorporate the Wash- 
ington, Alexandria, and Georgetown Steam 
Packet Company.’’ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Uniled States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the act entitled “An 
act to incorporate the Washington, Alexan- 
dria, and Georgetown Steam Packet Com- 
pany,” approved third March, cighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-nine, and continued for 
twenty years by the act of twenty-sixth Febru- 
ary, eighteen hundred and forty-nine, be, and 
the same ig hereby, extended and continued 
in full force and ‘effect for another period 
of twenty years, commeneing with the first 
day of January, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine: Provided, nevertheless, That Congress 
may at any time hereafter modily or repeal the 
same, i 

See. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘That no 
suit or action depending iu any court whatso- 
ever, in which the said corporation is plaintiff 
ov defendant, shall abate or be discontinued by 
reason of the expiration of the charter of said 
corporation, but the same shall continue and 
be prosecuted in all respects as if said char- 
ter liad not expired ; and the president and 
directors who were in office at the time ‘jit 
expired shall continue in offico under and by 
vittue of this act until others shall be duly 
chosen in their places. 

APPROVED, January 15, 1870. 


Canar, VIT.—An Act repealing so much of 
the Act of Angust eighth, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-six, ns declared the Des 
Moines river, in the then Territory of Iowa, 
a public highway. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That so much of the act 
of August eighth, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-six, entitled “Au act granting 
certain lands to the Territory of Iowa to aid 
in the improvement of the navigation of the 
Des Moines river, in said Territory,’ as makes 
said river a public highway be, and the same 
is hereby, repealed. 

Avrroyup, January 20, 1870. 


Cuap. VIIT.—An Act making Appropriations 
to defray the Expenses of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency incurred in pursuance 
of Investigations ordered by the House of 
Representatives. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sum of three 
thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated out of any money in the ‘Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for: the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, ineurred in fulfillment 
of the order of the House of Representatives. 

APPROVED, January 20, 1870. 


į 


Cuar. IX.—An Actrelating to Retired Officers 
of the Army. — 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Iouse of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That no retired officer of 
the Army shall hereafter be assigned to duty 
of any kind, or be entitled to receive more 
than the pay and allowances provided by law 
for retired officers.of his grade; and all such 
assignments heretofore made shall terminate 
within thirty days from the passage of this act. 

Src. 2. And be ti further enacted, That all 
laws and parts of laws inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act be, and the same are 
hereby, repealed. 

APPROVED, January 21, 1870. 


Crap. X.—An Act to Admit the State of Vir- 
ginia to Representation in the Congress of 
the United States. 


Whereas the people of Virginia have framed 
and adopted a constitution of State government 
which is republican; and whereas the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia elected under said constitution 
have ratified the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States; 
and whereas the performance of these several 
acts in good faith was a condition-precedent to 
the representation of the State in Congress: 
Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Houscof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the said State of 
Virginia is entitled to representation in the 
Congress of the United States: Provided, That 
before any member of the Legislature of said 
State shall take or resume his seat, or any 
oflicer of said State shall enter upon the duties 
of his office, he shall take, and subscribe, and 
file in the office of the secretary of State of 
Virginia, for permanent preservation, an vath 
in the form following: “I, » do 
solemnly swear that I have never taken an oath 
as a member of Congress, or as an officer of 
the United States, or as a member of any State 
Legislature, or as an executive or judicial ofh- 
cer of any State, to support the Constitution 
of the United States, and afterward engaged 
in insurrection or rebellion against the same, 
or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof, 
so help me God;” or such person shall in like 
manner take, subscribe, and file the following 
oath: “F, ,dosolemnly swear that 
Ihave, by act of Congress of the United States, 
been relieved from the disabilities imposed 
upon me by the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States, so help 
me God;’’ which oaths shall be taken before 
and certified by any officer lawfully author- 
ized to administer oaths, And any person 
who shall knowingly swear falsely in taking 
either of such oaths shall be deemed guilty of 
perjury, and shall be punished therefor by 
imprisonment not less than one year, and not 
more than ten years, and shall be fined not 
less than one thousand dollars, and not more 
than ten thousand dollars. And in all trials 
for any violation of this act the certificate of 
the taking of either of said oaths, with proof 
of the signature of the party accused, shall be 
taken and held as conclusive evidence that 
such oath was regularly and lawfully adininis- 


tered by competent authority: And provided | 


further, That every such person who shall 
neglect for the period of thirty days next after 
the passage of this act to take, subscribe, and 
file such oath as aforesaid, shall be deemed 


i| and taken, to all intents and purposes, to have 


vacated his office: And provided further, That 
the State of Virginia is admitted to represent- 
ation in Congress as one of the Staies of 
the Union upon the following fundamental 
conditions: First, that the constitution of Vir- 
ginia shall never be so amended or changed 
as to deprive any citizen or class of citizens 


of the United States of the right to vote who 
are entitled to vote by the constitution herein 
recognized, except as a punishment for such 
crimes as are now felonies at common law, 
whereof they shall have been duly convicted 
under laws equally applicable to all the inhab- 
itants of said State: Provided, That any alter- 
ation of said constitution, prospective in its 
effects, may be made in regard to the time and 
place of residence of voters. Second, that 
it shall never be lawful for the said State to 
deprive any citizen of the United States, on 
account of his race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude, of the right to hold office 
under the constitution and laws of said State, 
or upon any such ground to require of him 
any other qualifications for office than such as 
are required of all other citizens, Third, that 
the constitution of Virginia shall never be so 
amended or changed as to deprive any citizen 
or class of citizens of the United States of the 
school rights and privileges secured by the 
constitution of said State. 
APPROVED, January 26, 1870. © 


Cuar. XI—An Act to protect Officials in 
Government Employ. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That no officer or clerk 
in the United States Government employ shall 
at any time solicit contributions of other offi- 
cials or employés in the Government service 
for a gift or present to those in a superior 
official position ; nor shall any such officials or 
clerical superiors receive any gift or present 
offered or presented to them as the contribu- 
tion of those in Government employ receiving 
a less salary than themselves; nor shall any 
officer or clerk make any donation as a gift or 
present to any official superior. Any officer or 
clerk violating any of the provisions of this 
bill shall be summarily discharged from the 
Government employ. 

AvrroveD, February 1, 1870. 


Cuar. XH.—An Act to amend an Act entitled 
‘An Act to Admit the State of Virginia to 
to Representation in the Congress of the 
United States.” 


Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That wherever the word 
‘oath ” is used in the act entitled “An act to 
admit the State of Virginia to representation 
in the Congress of the United States,” it shall 
be construed to include an affirmation; and 
every person required by said act to take either 
of the oaths therein prescribed, who has re- 
ligious or conscientious scruples against taking 
an oath, may make and file an affirmation to 
the same purport and effect: Provided, That 
all the pains and penalties of perjury pro- 
scribed by said act shall apply also to any false 
affirmation taken thereunder. 

Approvep, February 1, 1870. 


Cuar, AIT.—An Act giving the Consent of the 
United States to the erection of a Bridge 
across the Willamette river, in Oregon, from 
the city of Portland to the east bank of said 
river. 

Be ii enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the consent of the 

- United States is hereby given to the corpora- 
tion of the city of Portland, in the State of 

Oregon, to erect, or cause to be erected, a 

bridge, with diverging roadways and footways 

and double draws, over and across the Willa- 
mette river, between the city of Portland and 
the east bank of said river, at any time within 
six years after the passage of this act: Pro- 
vided, That the said bridge shall be so con- 
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structed and built as not to obstruct, impair, 
or injarionsly modify the navigation of the 
river; and in order to secure a compliance 
with these conditions, the corporation, asso- 
ciation, or company. proposing to-erect the 
same, previous to commencing the construc- 
tion of the bridge, shall submit to the Seere- 
tary of War a plan of the bridge, with a detailed 
map of the river at the proposed site of the 
bridge and for the distance of a mile above and 
below the site exhibiting the depths and cur- 
rents at all points cf the same, together with 
all other information touching said bridge and 
river as [that] may be deemed requisite by 
the Secretary of War to determine whether 
the said bridge, when built, will conform to 
the prescribed conditions of the act, not to 
obstruct, impair, or injuriously modify the nav- 
igation of the river: Provided further, That 
the Secretary of War may detail an officer to 
superintend the survey and examination of 
said river with a view to said location. 


Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That the 


Secretary of War is hereby authorized and 
directed, upon receiving said plan and map 
and other information, and upon being satis- 
fied that 9, bridge built on such plain [plan] 
and at said locality will conform to the pre- 
scribed conditions of this act, not to obstruct, 
impair, or injuriously modify the navigation of 
said river, to notify the said corporation, asso- 
ciation, or company proposing to erect the 
same that he approves the same; and upon 
receiving such -notification, the said corpora- 
tion, association, or company may proceed to 
the erection of said bridge, conforming strictly 
to. the approved plan and location. But until 
the Secretary of War approve the plan and 
location of said bridge, and notify the said 
corporation, association, or company of the 
same, the bridge shall not be built or com- 
menced. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
said corporation of the city of Portland is 
hereby authorized and empowered, so far as 
Congress has the power to grant the same, to 
make such rules and regulations for the care 
of said bridge, and for the regulation and col- 
lection of tolls for crossing on the same, as they 
shall deem just and reasonable. 

APPROVED, February 2, 1870. 


Cuar. XIV.—An Act to establish a Land Dis- 
trict in Wyoming Territory; and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the public lands of 
the United Statesin the Territory of Wyoming 
shall constitute a land district, to be called the 
district of Wyoming, the office for which shall 
be established atstich place, within said district, 
as the President of the United States may from 
time to time direct; and the preémption laws 
and all other laws not locally inapplicable are 
hereby extended to said Territory. 

Sec. 2. And 
President of the United States be, and is 
hereby, authorized to appoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, a surveyor 


general for Wyoming, with a salary of three 


thousand dollars per annum, who shall locate | 


his office at such place as the Secretary of the 
Interior shall from time to time direct, and 
whose duties, powers, obligations, responsibili- 
ties, and allowances for clerk hire, office rent, 
fuel, and incidental expenses, shall be thesame 
as those of the surveyor general of Colorado, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the In- 


terior, and such instructions as he may from | 


Lime to time deem advisable to give him. 

Sac. 3. And bett further enacted, That the 
President be, aud hereby is, authorized to 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, a register and receiver for said 


be it further enacted, That the | 


district, who shall respectively- be. required to 
reside at the site of-said ofice, and who shall 
have thesame powers, performthe same duties, 
and receivethe same:compensation as are now, 
and may hereafter’ bey prescribed. by- law for 
other land offices of the. United States. 
Approven, February. 5, 1870... -.:. 


Cuar. XVIL.—An Act for the temporary Relief 
of the Poor and Destitute People in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. © i EA 
Be it enacted by the Scnateand House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 

be, and he is hereby, instructed to make such 

orders as may be necessary for the tempo- 
rary relief, in cases of absolute necessity, of 
the poor of the cities of Washington and George- 
town until otherwise ordered by the President 
of the United States; and that the amountthus 
to be. expended shall not exceed the sum of 
thirty thousand dollars; which sum is hereby 
appropriated for that purpose outofany money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated: 

Provided, That relief shall be afforded by the 

Secretary of War under this resolution only 

upon the recommendation of the Washington 

Association for the Improvement of the Condi- 

tion of the Poor, or the National Freedmen’s 

Relief Association, or the Industrial Home 

School. That the Seeretary of War may agree 

with the benevolent associations aforesaid, or 

with other persons, to furnish the supplies ne- 
cessary to carry this act into effect, whenever, 

in his opinion, the same can be furnished at a 

cheaper rate than the same can be done other- 

wise. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to furnish, upon the recommendation of 
the Washington Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor, or the 
National Freedmen’s Relief Association, orthe 
Industrial Home School, condemned clothing 
and other articles, notsuited for Army purposes, 
for distribution by them among the poor and 
destitute in the District of Columbia, not to 
exceed ten thousand dollars, and the persons 
charged with the expenditure of the aforesaid 
appropriation shall, so far as may be practica- 
ble, provide labor and materials for labor, so 
as to promote and improve the condition of the 


poor. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 

use of the buildings in Judiciary square, ocen- 
pied as storehouses by the medical department 
of the Army,be granted, until otherwise ordered 
by the President, to the Women’s Christian 
Association of Washington, for the purposeof 
enabling said association to give employment 
to indigent women. 
Sec, 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
parties hereinbefore named to whom the distri- 
bution of the said fund is intrasted shall mako 
report to Congress on the first Mouday in 
December next of their action, when the sum 
hereby appropriated shall have been ex- 
pended. 

Approved, February 15, 1870. 


Cuar. XVILL—An Act making Appropriations 


for the support of the Military Academy for 

the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 

hundred and seventy-one. . 

Pe it enacted by the Senate and House of kep- 
resentatives of the Untied States of America în 
Congress assembled, ‘That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriaied, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the support 
Academy for the year ending 
June, eighteen hundred and seventy-one: 

For additional pay of officers, and for pay | 
of instructors, cadets, and musicians, two huu- 


i 


of the Military i 
the thirtieth of |; dollars; 


1 
i 
i 


dred and five thousand two hundred and ninety- 


three dollars and twenty cents; : 

. For commutation of. officers’. subsistence, 

six thousand five hundred and seventy dollars; 
For pay in lieu of clothing. to officers? ser- 

vants, one hundred and fifty-six dollars: 
For repairs and improvements, twenty thou- 


` || sand dollars; i d 


Tor fuel and apparatus, fourteen thousand 
dollars; 

For forage 
dred dollars ; 

For postage and 
lars; i 

For stationery, five hundred dollars ; 

For transportation, twelve hundred dollars;; 

For new press, type, and materials for office, 
and diplomas for graduates, one thousand three 
hundred dollars ; 

For cadet registers, class reports, and blanks, 
two hundred dollars ; 

For compensation to. pressmen and lithog- 
rapher, one hundred dollars ; 

For clerks to disbursing officers and quar- 
termasters, onethousand six hundred and fifty 
dollars ; ; : 

For clerks to adjutants, one thousand. fire 
hundred dollars; Py 

For clerks to treasurers, one thousand five 
hundred dollars; ae 

For contingent expenses of the departments 
of mathematics, artillery, cavalry, and infantry, 
ordnance and gunnery, practical engineering, 
civil and military engineering, natural and 
experimental philosophy, and compensation to 
attendant, three thousand three hundred and 
fifty dollars ; 

For miscellaneous and incidental expenses, 
viz: gas, coal, for lighting Academy barracks, 
mess-hall, and hospital, officers’ stables, three 
thousand five hundred. dollars; water pipes, 
plumbing, repairs, one thousand five hundred 
dollars ; serubbing public buildings, (not quar- 
ters,) five hundred dollars; brooms, brushes, 
tubs, pails, and wages of police, fifteen hun- 
dred dollars; chalk, sponge, and slates for 
recitation-rooms, fifty dollars; musical insten- 
ments, repairs for band, and organist in chapel, 
three hundred dollars; compensation to libra- 
rian, one hundred and twenty dollars; com- 
pensation to assistant librarian, one hundred 
and twenty dollars; compensation of non- 
commissioned officers in charge of mechanics, 
fifty dollars; and compensation of soldier writ- 
ing in adjutant’s offices, fifty dollars; in all 
seven thousand six hundred and ninety dollars; 

For the departments of drawing, Freuch, 
ethics, Spanish, and the department of chem- 
istry, mineralogy, and geology, including one 
thousand dollars, and no more, for the yearly 
supply of chemicals, glassware, porcelain, 
paper, for the latter department, fourthousand 
and ten dollars ; 

For increase and expense of library, two 
thousand dollars ; 

For annual repairs of gas pipes, gas meters, 
and retorts, six hundred dollars ; 

For furniture for cadets’ hospital, two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars; 

For repeirs and additions to officers’ quar- 


for draught animals, twelve hun- 


telegrams, two hundred dol- 


: ters, three thousand dollars; 


For fuel for cadets’ mess-hail, shops, and 
laundry, three thousand dollars ; 

For fire-proof building for public offices and 
archives, twenty-five thousand dollars ; 

For rebuilding the north wharf, seven thou- 
sand dollars ; 
For repairing roads, five hundred dollars; 
For furniture for soldiers’ hospital, one hun- 
red dollars: 
For grading, draining, and improving. the 
artillery and cavalry drill ground, two thousand, 


For contingencies for Superintendent, one 


4 thousand dollars. 


And hereafter, in addition to the other mem- 
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bers of the Board of Visitors to be appointed | 
by tbe President, according to existing law, to 
attend the annaal'examination of cadets at the 
United States Military Academy, there shall 

- be on every such board two Senators to be 
designated by the Vice President or President 
pro tempore of the Senate ; and three Members 
of the House of Representatives to be-desig- 

- nated by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 

" sentatives, such designations respectively to 
be made at the session of Congress next pre- 
ceding the time of such examination; and the 
Senatorsand Members so appointed shall make 
full report of their action as such visitors, with 
their views and recommendations in regard to 
the said Military Academy, within twenty days 
after'the meeting of Congress, at the session 
next succeeding the time of their appointment. 

Approven, February 21, 1870. 


Cuar. XIX.—An Act to Admit the State of 
Mississippi to Representation in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Whereas the people of Mississippi have 
framed. and adopted a constitution of State 
government which is republican; and whereas 
the Legislature of Mississippi elected under 
said constitution has ratified the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States; and whereas the per- 
formance of these several ‘acts in good faith is 
a condition- precedent to the representation of 
the State in Congress: ‘Therefore, 

Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives af the United States of America tn 
Congress assembled, That the said State of 
Mississippi is entitled to representation in the 
Congress of the United States: Provided, That 
before any member of the Legislature of said 
State shall take or resume his seat, or any 
officer of said State shall euter upon the duties 
of his office, he shall take and subscribe, and 
file in the office of the secretary of State of 
Mississippi, for permanent preservation, an 
oath or affirmation in the form following: * I, 
, do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I have never taken an oath as a member 
of Congress, or as an officer of the United 
States, or as a member ofany State Legislature, 
orasan executive or judicial officer of any 
State, to support the Constitution of the United 
States, and afterward engnged in insurrection 
or rebellion against the same, or given aid or 
comfort to the enemies thereof, so help me 
God ;” or under the pains and penalties of 
perjary, (as the case may be ;) or such person 
sballin like manner take, subscribe, and file 
the following oath or affirmation: “T, | 
, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
have, by act of Congress of the United States, 
been relieved from the disabilities imposed 
upon me by the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States, so help me 
God;” or under the pains and penalties of 
perjury, (as the case may be;) which oaths or 
affirmations shall be taken before and certified 
by any ollicerlawfully authorized to administer 
oaths. And any person who shall knowingly 
swear or affirm falsely in taking either of such 
oaths or affirmations shall be deemed guilty of 
perjury, aud shall be punished therefor by} 
imprisonment not less than one year, and not | 
more than ten years, and shall be fined not less | 
than one thousand dollars, and not more than | 
ten thousand dollars. And in all trials for any 
violation of this act, the certificate of the taking | 
of either of said oaths or affirmations, with 
proof of the signature of the party accused, shall 
betaken and held as conclusive evidence that 
such oath or affirmation was regularly and law- 
fully administered by competént authority: 
And provided further, That every such person 
who shall neglect for the period of thirty days 
next after the passage of this act to take, sub- 


scribe, and file such oath or affirmation asafore- 


said, shall be deemed and taken, to all intents 
and purposes, to have vacated his office: And 
provided further, That the State of Mississippi 
is admitted to representation in Congress as 
one of the States of the Union, upon the fol- 
lowing fundamental conditions: First, that 
the constitution of Mississippi shall never be 
80 amended or changed as to deprive any citi- 
zen or class of citizens of the United States of 
the right to vote who are entitled to vote by 
the constitution herein recognized, except asa 
punishment for such crimes as are now felonies 
at common law, whereof they shall have been 
duly convicted under laws equally applicable 
to all the inhabitants of said State: Provided, 
That any alteration of said constitution, pros- 
pective in its effects, may be made in regard to 
the time and place of residence of voters. Sec- 
ond, that it shall never be lawful for the said 
State to deprive any citizen of the United 
States, on account of his race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, of the right to hold 
office under the constitution and laws of said 
State, or upon any such ground to require of 
him any other qualifications for office than such 
as ure required of all other citizens. Third, 
that the constitution of Mississippi shall never 
be so amended or changed as to deprive any 
citizen or class of citizens of the United States 
of the school rights and privileges secured by 
the constitution of said State. 
APPROVED, February 23, 1870. 


Cuar, XX.—An Act making Appropriations 
to supply Deficiencies in the Appropriations 
forthe Naval Service for the year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy, and 
for other purposes. 


resentutives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, to 
be paid out of any money in the ‘Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to supply deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the naval service for 
the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, namely : 

For the Bureau of Steam Engineering, five 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For the Bureau of Construction and Repairs, 
one million five hundred thousand dollars; and 
the following amounts of unexpended balances 
are hereby covered into the Treasury, viz: of 
the unexpended balance standing to the eredit 
of the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, one 
million four hundred thousand dollars ; of the 


ment and Recruiting, three hundred and ninety- 
nine thousand dollars; of the balance to the 
credit of the Bureau of Navigation, two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars; and of the 


dollars. 

And these sums shall be covered in and re- 
stored to the ‘Treasury, whether they stand to 
the credit of said bureaus in the proper books 
of the Treasurer of the United States, or have 
been placed to any other account, or are under 


propriated shall be expended only for the pur- 
work, and paying the employés of the burcaus 


for which it is appropriated. 
Avproven, February 24, 1870. 


Cuar. XXI.—An Act making an Appropria- 
tion to defraythe Expenses of Witnesses in 
the Investigation by the Military Committee 
in reference to the Sale of Cadetships. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and Howse of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the sam of three 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House o of Rep: | 


balance to the credit of the Bureau of Equip- | 


balance to the credit of the Bureau of Yards ; 
and Docks, nine hundred and fifty-one thousand | 


pose of providing materials, carrying on the | 


| 


the control of any officer or agent of the Navy | 
Department: Provided, That the money so ap- | 


be necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to defray the expenses incurred by 
the Committee on Military Affairs in conduci- 
ing the investigation ordered by the House 
of Representatives by resolution of February 
fourth, eighteen hundred and seventy. 
Approvep, February 24, 1870. 


Cuar. XXIL.—An Act to establish certain 
. Post Roads. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentarives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following he 
established as post roads: 

ALABAMA, 


From Butler, via Pushmataha and Whynot, 
to Meridian. 
ARIZONA, 


From Sacaton to Florence. 

From Maricopa Wells to Phoenix. 

From Bluewater to Florence. 

From. Pima Village to Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS, 

From Pine Bluff, via White Sulphur Springs, 
White Oak, and Lee’s Ferry, to Princeton. 

From Ildorado, via Mount Holly, Village 
Creek, Calhoun, Magnolia, and Dorchester, 
to Lewisville. 

From Pine Bluff to Sheridan. 

From Hampton to Chambersville. 

From Little Rock, via Sheridan, to Prince- 
ton. i 

From Dallas, via Milton, Ozan, and Nask- 
ville, to Washington, in Hempstead county, 
Arkansas. 

From Baxter Springs, Kansas, to FortSmith, 
in Arkansas, via Maysville. 

From Hot Springs to Fort Smith, in Arkan- 
sas. 

From Batesville to Yellville, via Rapp’s 
Barrens. 

CALIFORNIA. 

From Munckton, via Bridgeport, to Sweet 
Water. ; 

From Newville to Elkins. 

From Somersville to Banty’s. 

From Independence to Cerro Gordo. 

From Independence, via Lone Pine, to Los 
Angelos. 

Trom Moore’s Fiat to Graniteville. 

From Truckee, via Sierraville, to Loyalton. 

From Truckee to Tahoe. 

From Banty’s, via Greysville, Crowe’s Land- 
ing, Orestimba, and Hill’s Ferry, to Dover. 

Heroin Pachecho, via Clayton, Nortonville, 
and Somersville, to Antioch. 

From Santa Rosa to Sebastopol. 

From Ukiah City to Lake Port. 

From Iealsburg to Calistoga. N 

From Marysville, via North Butte, to Prince- 
ton. ; 

From Woodside, via Summer Springs, San 
Gregorio, to Pescadero. 

From San Diego, Penasquita, Poway, Bal- 
lena, Santa Isabel, Warner's Ranch, and San 
Jacinto, to Ban Bernardino, 

From Napa City, via Sonoma, to Santa Rosa. 

COLORADO. 
| From Kit Carson, via Wild Horse Springs, 
and Antelope Springs, to Puebla. 


gs 


From Saganche to Southern Ute Agency. 

| From Breckinridge, via Hot Springs, to 
i White River Agency. 

| From Evans, via Burlington, to Boulder:. 
From Carson City to Colfax. 

| From Evans to Black City. 

From Fort Lyon to Nine-mile Bottom. 


DAKOTA. 


From Yankton to: Columbus, in Nebraska.. 
From Vermiilion, via Bareka, to Swan Lake.. 
From Fort Randall to. W% 


Ehetstone. 
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From Sioux Falls to Flandreau. 

From Fort Abercrombie, via Fort Ransom 
to Fort Stevenson: co : 

From Fort Abertrombie to Fort Totten. 

FLORIDA. 

From Wellborn, via White Springs and Roar- 
ing Creek, to Blount’s Ferry. 

From Palatka, via St. John’s River, to Irwin. 
c Eroi Gainesville, via Jamestown, to Orenge 

reek, ; : 

From Uchee to Freesport. 

ILLINOIS. 

From Mattoon, via Cook’s Mils, to Fuller's 
Point. 

From Lewis Kuder's to Rantoul. 

From Pontiac, via Rook’s Creek and Ne- 
braska, to Minonk. 

From Oakley to Newburg. 

From Edwardsville to Troy. 

From Edwardsville, via Albaiibra, to New 
Douglas. 

From Edwardsville, via Prairietown, to Ban- 
ker Hi. 

From St. Jacob's to Alhambra. 

From Highland to Saline. 

From Golconda, via Westonville and Lusk, 
to Equality. sie 

From Sacramento, via Shadsville and 
Young’s Station, to South Hampton. 

INDIANA. 

From Logansport, via Mexico, Denver, Chili, 
Pawpaw, Stockdale, Roann, Laketon, North 
Manchester, Liberty Mills, Collamer, and South 
Whitley, to Columbia City. 

From Royal Centre, via Big Indian and Blue 
Grass. to Fulton. 

From Birmingham to Niconga. 

From Oakland City to Winslow. 

Trom Delphi, by way of Pittsburg, Carrol- 
ton, Lockport, Burnettsville, to Logansport. 

IOWA, 

From Washington to Dayton. 

From adora to Luzerne. 

From Dunlap to Red Oak Junction. 

From Cherokee, via Ida, to Mapleton. 

Prom Guthrie to Cromwell. 

From Newton to Clyde. 

Irom Malcom to Tama City. 

From Luzerne to Ladora. 

From Melrose to Confidence. 

From Manchester to Monticello, via Milo, 
Golden Prairie, Hazel Green, Uniontown, 
Buck Creek, Grove Creek, and Downerville. 

KENTUCKY. 

From Hopkinville to Greenvilie. 

From Louisa, via Warfield, to Louisville. 

From Louisville to Brownsboro. 

From Vanceburg to Grayson. 

From Bushe’s Store, Laurel county, to Flat 
Lick, Knox county. 

KANSAS. 

From Lake Sibley, via Fannie and Clinton, 
to Garley. : 

From Emporia, via Dow Creek, Hill Creek, 
and One-hundred-and-forty-two Creek, to 
Washara. 

Krom Muscotah, via Kennekuk, to Hiawatha. 

From Wilmington to Alma. 

From Humboldt, via Prairie da Chien, 
Montgomery City, Claremont, aud Westvalia, 
to Parker. 

From Chetopah, via Parker, to Arkansas 
City. 

From Douglas to Walnut City. 

From Circleville to Wetmore. 

From Neuchatel to Nottingham. 

From Waterville to Marysville. 

From Delphos, via Solomon River, to 
Waconda. 

From Elk River, via Wrightsville and Cof- 
feyville, to Parker. : 

From Leroy, via Bellemont and Coyville, to 
Fredonia. 


From Cuba, via Bellville, to New Scandi- 
navia. 

A ie Wichita, via Walnut City, to Arkansas 
ity. : ; 

From Fredonia, via Neodosia and Independ- 
ence, to Parker. ; 

From Emporia, via Madison, Janesville, and 
Eureka, to Independence. 

From Carthage, via Westonia, Columbus, 
Millersburg, Oswego; Elston, Mount Valley, 
Independence; and Wrightsville, to Walnut 

ity. , 

From Humbol[d]t, via Verdi and Neodosia, 
to Independence. 

From Emporia, via Matfield Green, to 
Wichita. 

_ From Chetopah to Albertis, Cherokee Na- 
tion. 

From Topeka, via Mill Creek and Alma, to 
Junction City. 

From Salina, via Elk Horn and Spilman 
Creek, to Waconda. 

From Oswego, via Cannville and Westvalia, 
to Parker. 

From Waterville, via Ballard’s Falls, Han- 
over, Limestone, Jenkins’ Mills, and Fairburg, 
to Meridan, in Nebraska. 

From Chetopah to Fort Gibson. 

From Chetopah to Parker and Carney. 

From Oswego, through Neola, Mount Valley, 
Timber Hill, Big Hill, Liberty, aud Independ- 
ence. 

From Atchison, via Doniphan, Troy, High- 
land, and Iowa Point, to White Cloud. 

From Doniphan, via Geary City and Paler- 
mo, to Wathena. 

I'rom Atchison, via Syracuse, Normanville, 
and Claytonville, to Hiawatha. 

From Waterville to Washington. 

From Waterville, via Clifton, Clyde, and 
Lawrenceburg, to Lake Sibley. 

From Washington, via Haddon and Cuba, 
to the county seat of Republic county. 


MAINE. 


From South Albion, via Albion, to East 
Benton. 

From Burnham Village to Unity. 

From Dexter, via Ripley, to Cambridge. 

From Bath to Georgetown. 

From Kast Dixfield, via South Carthage, to 
Dixfield. 

From Mount Desert, via Seal Cove and Fre- 
mont, to Southwest Harbor. 


MARYLAND. 
From Newburg to Harris’s Lot. 
From Offult’s Cross Roads to Rockville. 
MICHIGAN. 

From Fenn’s Mills, via Douglas, to Sauga- 
tuck. 

From Big Rapids, via Sherman City, to 
Mount Pleasant. 

From Brookside to Section Six, township 
eighteen north, range ten west. 

From Traverse City, via State Road, to Mid- 
land City. 

From Hersey, via Le Roy and Muskrat Lake, 
to State Road, at west line of township twenty- 
four north, range seven west. 

From Holland to Robinson. 

From Crapo to Section Three, township nine- 
teen no.th, range twelve west. 

From Manistee, via north side Manistee 
river, to Sherman. 

From Sherman, via township twenty north, 
range cight west, to Hersey. 

From Grand Haven City to Harwood. 

From Saint John’s, via Maple Rapids, to 
Alma. 

From Alma, via Forest Hill, Salt River, and 
Wiota, to Mount Pieasant. . 

From East Saginaw, via Watrousville, to 
Caro. 

From Pittsburg to Perry. 


MASSACHUSETSS. , - 


From Carlisle to Bedford. ; 

_ From Granville Corners to North Granby, 
in Connecticut. i 
MINNESOTA. 

From Pomme de Terre, via Oxford, to: Fer- 
gus Falls. . k i i 

From Otter Tail City to Rush Lake. 

From Otter Tail City to White Barth Reser- 
vation. Ho 

From Cold Spring to Mannanah, 

From Hutchinson to Dassel. 

From Alexandria, via Leaf Valley, Millers- 
ville, Clitherall, Battle Lake City, Blooming 
Grove, and Aurdale, to Elizabethtown. 

From Pomme de Terre to Rush Lake. 

From Litchfield, via Pipe Lake, to Preston 
Lake. 

From Wells, via Minnesota Lake, Sherman, 
Medo, Winnebago Agency, and Tivoli, to Man- 
rato. 

From Wells to Blue Earth City, 

From Mankato, via Red Jacket Mills, Good 
Thunder’s Ford, Mapleton, and Minnesota 
Lake, to Wells. 

krom Sauk Centre, via east end of Grove 
Lake, Westfield, and Gilchrist, to Six-Mile 
Creek. i 

From Guilford to Moscow. 

From Redwood Falls, via Beaver Falls, to 
Willmar. 

MISSOURI. 


From Washburn to Rocky Comfort. 

From Pleasant Hill to Peculiar. 

From Maysville to Bedford. 

From Trenton, via Battsville.and Modena, 
to Conneaut. 

From Wintersouth, via Half Rock, to Mid- 
dleburg. 

From Bethany to Cainesville. 

From Cameron, via Arica, Alta Vista, Santa 
Rosa, and Havana, to Gentryville. 

From Forsyth to Little Rock, in Arkansas. 

From Neosha, via Seneca, Bryan’s Salt- 
works, Fort Gibson, Perryville, and Fort 
Wachita, to Sherman, in Texas. 

Yrom Vera Cruz to West Plain. 

From Iron Mountain to Salem. 

From St. Louis to Fenton. 

From Memphis to Moulton, in Iowa. 

Krom Gregory Landing to Winchester. 

From Houston, via Summerville, to Emi- 
nence. 

From 

From 


Houston, via Rush, to Montauk. 
Montauk to Licking. 
NEW YORK. 
Knoxboro’ to Munsville Station. 
Scriba, via South Scriba and North 
to Vermilion. 
Oriskany Falls to Knoxboro’. 
Smyrna, via Ostelic, to Pitcher. 
NEBRASKA. 
Seward, via Adel, to Thayer. 
Ulysses to Schuyler. 

From Blair to West Point. 

From Norfolk to Niobrarah. 

From Beatrice to Jenkin’s Mills. 

From Beatrice, via Meridian, to Hebron, 

From West Point to Ponca, in Nebraska, 

From Rose Creek to Dryden. 

From Norfolk to, the northwest corner of 
town[{ship] twenty-four, range five west, of 
the sixth principal meridian in the State of 
Nebraska. 

From Blair, via Moro, Elder Grove, to West 
Point, Nebraska. 

NEVADA, 

From Battle Mountain Station, via Battle 
Mountain, to Galena. 

From Carlin to Mineral Hill. 

From Elko, via Mountain City and Silver 
City, to Boise City. 

From Hamilton, via Reveille, to Callville. 


Irom 
From 
Volney, 
From 
From 


From 
From 
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From Carlin, via Mineral Hill and Eureka, 
to Hamilton. 

From Hamilton to Mount Ophir, via Sher- 
mantown. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

From Company Shops to Lenox Castle. - 

From Elizabeth City to Roanoke. 

From Smithfield to Hinant’s Mills. ; 

From Leesburg, via Howe and Smith’s Store 
and Gravel Hill Post Office, to Parker’s Store. 


OHIO, 


From Geneva, via Mechanicsville and Hast 
Trumbull, to Morgan, 
From Geneva to Rock Creek. 


From Weymouth, via Medina and Whittle-` 


sey, to Chatham. 

From Jackson to California. 

From Jamestown, via Grape Grove and 
South Solon, to South Charleston. 

From Xenia, via New Jasper, Paintersville, 
Lumberton, and Port William, to Wilmington. 


From Trenton, via Woodside and Flanner’s 
A| 


Corner, to Tixcello. . 

From Nonpareil to Coshocton. 

From Van Wert, via Gilbert’s Mills, to Tim- 
berville. 

From Jacobs, via Macomb’s, Weber’s, and 
Crabtree’s, to California, 

OREGON, 

From Amity, via Marsh’s Store, to Sheridan. 

From Dalles City to Ocheco Valley. $ 

From Cowallis to Alsea Valley, 

From Salem, via Lincoln, Zena, and Bethel, 
to Sheridan. 

From Dalles City to Crooked River. 

From the Dalles, via Vifteen-Mile Creek, 
Tygh Valley. Oak Grove, Warm Spring Res- 
ervation, Willow Creek, to Upper Ochieee: 

From Jacksonville, Oregon, via Link River, 
Lost River, Hot Springs, Goose Lake Valley, 
to Lake City, in Surprise Valley, California, 

From Brownsville, via Crawfordsville, Camp 
Creek, to Bugene City. 

From Eugene City, via Butte Disappoint- 
ment, Big Prairie, Pine Openings, Diamond 
Peak, Sprague's Valley, Round Grove, Drew’s 
Valley, Goose Lake, Surprise Valley, to Win- 
nemucca, Nevada. 

Irom Jacksonville, via Link River and Goose 
Lake Valley, to Camp Bidwell. 

From Portland to Netart’s Bay, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Erom Jollytown to Burton, in West Virginia. 

From Le Raysville, via Brushville, Stevens- 
ville, and Springville, to Laceyville. 

From Sugartown to White Horse. 

from Village Green, via Chelsea, to Booth’s 
Corners. 

From Bedford to Downingsville. 

Krom West Bingham, Potter county, by 
Turner Creek and Bingham, to Spring Mills, 
New York, 

From Bridgeport to Cumberland Valley. 

From Fremont, via Nottingham, to Elk 
Mills. : ; f l 

From Doylestown, via Dublin, to Bed- 
minster. 

From Pottstown to Cedarville. 

From Bickersville, via Bursónville, to Spring- 
town. 

- From Oxford, via Mount Vernon, Colerain, 
Kirkwood, Forrestdale, and Bartville, to Chris- 
tiana. 

From Bendersville, via Mountain Creek, to 
Dickinson. ; f 

From Mann’s Choice, via Buffalo Mills, 
Bridgeport, and Palo Alto, to Kriebaum’s. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

From Conwayboro’ to Little River. 

TENNESSEE. : 

From Ward’s lron Works, via White Top, 

to Hilton, North Carolina. 


From Money Creek to Mount Horeb. 
From Jonesboro’ to Marion. 
From Surgoinsville to Pattonsville. 
From Sneedsville to Pattonsville. 
UTAH. 
From Panaca, via Clover Valley, Long Val- 
ley, and West Point, to St. Joseph. 
From Montpelier to Soda Springs, in Idaho. 
From Fort Herman to Bingham Canon. 
From Kaysville, via Hooper and Alma, to 
Plain City. 
From St. Charles, via Fish Haven, Swan 
Creek, and Round Valley, to Ithica. 
VERMONT, 


From West Concord to Granby. 

From Albany to Eden Mills. 

From Searsburg, via Somerset, to Ben- 
nington. 

WISCONSIN, 

From Galesville, via Frenchvilieand Ettick, 
to Black River Falls. 

From Dycksville, via Brussels and Nase- 
waupee. 

From Little Sturgeon Bay to Brussel. 

From Ephraim to North Bay. 

From Ephraim to Washington. Harbor. 

From St. Cloud to Chilton. 

From Stillwater to Lincoln Centre. 

‘From Neilsville, via McPherson’s. Sherwood 
Forest, Long Meadow, and La Flesh's, to Dex- 
terville. 

From Osceola Mills, via Alden and Wagon 
Landing, to Black Brook. 

From St. Croix Falls, vin Luck and Ala- 
bama, to Donnersville. 

From Arcadia, via Iome, to Winona, Min- 
nesota. 

From Diamond Blaff to Trim Belle 

WYOMING TERRITORY. 

From Point of Rocks, via South Pass City, 
Atlantic City, end Miners’ Delight, to Wind 
River Valley. 

From Perey, via Fort Halleck, to Last 
Chance, in Colorado. 

From Cheyenne, via Fort Laramie and Fort 
Fetterman, to Helena, in Montana. 

From Evanston, via Yellow Creek, Bear 
Lake, and Soda Springs, in Utah, to Virginia 
City, in Montana. 

From Yellow Creek to Wasatch, in Utah. 

From Laramie City, via Last Chance, to 
North Park, in Colorado. 

From Rawlings to White River Agency, in 
Colorado. 

Arrrovenp, March 5, 1870. 


Car. XXTU.—An Act to authorize Officers 
of the Executive Departments to administer 
Oaths in certain cases. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That any officer or clerk 
of any of the Executive Departments of the 
Government, who shall be lawfully detailed to 
investigate frauds or attempts to defraud on 
the Government, or any irregularity or mis- 
conduct of any officer or agent of the United 
States, shall have power to administer oaths to 
affidavits taken in the course of any such invest- 
igation. 

ArrrovED, March 7, 1870. 


| Cuar. XXV.—An Acttoamend an Actentitled 


SAn Act to extend the Time forthe Little 


Rock and Fort Smith Railroad Company to | 


complete the first section of twenty miles of 

said road,’’ approved April ten, eighteen 

hundred and sixty-nine. 

Beit enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the proviso of an 
actentitled ‘‘ An act to extend the time for the 


Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad Com- 
pany to complete the first section of twenty 
miles of said road,’ approved April ten, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, be, and the 
same hereby is, repealed. 

Avproven, March 8, 1870. 


Cuar. XXVI.—An Act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to place at the disposal of 
the Soldiers’ Monument Committee of Kock 
Island county, Illinois, certain condemned 
Ordnance. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place at the disposal of the soldiers’ 
monument committee at Rock Island, Illinois, 
twelve pieces of condemned ordnance from 
the arsenal of Rock Island, for the purpose 
of completing the soldiers’ monument and 
appurtenances at said city of Rock Island. 

Approved, March 9, 1870. 


Cuar. XXVITI.—An Act toamend an Act 
entitled “An Act providing for the Sale of 

a portion of the Fort Gratiot Military Res- 

ervation, in St. Clair county, in the State 

of Michigan,” approved July twentieth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Vhatan act entitled “An 
act providing for the sale of a portion of the 
Fort Gratiot military reservation in St. Clair 
county, in the State of Michigan,’’ approved 
July twentieth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
cight, be, and the same is hereby, amended by 
adding totheend of the second section thereof 
the following, to wit: ‘ Provided, That there 
shall be; and is hereby, granted to the city of 
Port Huron, in perpetuity, for public grounds, 
to be designated aud known as ‘ Pine Grove 
Park,’ all that portion of said military reserve 
known and described as follows, to wit: com- 
mencing at a point on the St. Clair river bank, 
being north sixty degrees and fifty-five minutes 
east, one chain and seventy-five links from the 
southeast corner of Fort Gratiot military cem- 
etery; thence south sixty degrees and fifty- 
five minutes west, eleven chains and fifteen 
links, at right angles with and to intersect the 
east line of Harrington avenue, so called; 
thence south twenty nine degrees ard five 
minutes east, along the east line of said ave- 
nue, twenty chains; thence north sixty degrees 
and fifty-five minutes east, at right angles with 
said avenue, to the United Siates boundary 
line in the St. Cloir river; thence northerly 
along said boundary line to a point at which 
the northerly line of the above-described ‘Pine 
Grove Park’ extended in a right line easterly 
would intersect the same; thence westerly 
along said extended northerly line to the place 
of beginning. Containing twenty and ninety- 
hundredth acres of land, together with the 
river front adjoining thereto.” 

Arproven, March 18, 1870. 


Cnar. XXITX.—An Act toconfirm the Appor- 
tionment and amend certain Laws of the 
‘Territory of Arizona. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America tn 
Congress assembled, That the apportionment 
of members of the Legislative Assemblies of th + 
Territory of Arizona, elected and convened in 
the years eighteen hundred and sixty-six, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, and eighi- 
een hundred and sixty-eight, made by the Gov- 


; ernor in accordance with the laws of said Ter- 


ritory, be, and is hereby, declared legal and 
valid under the organic act. 
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Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That an 
election for members of the next Legislative 
Assembly, and for all township, county, and 
district officers, and for Delegate to the Forty- 
Second Congress of the United States, shall 
be held upon the Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day of November, in the year eighteen hundred 
and seventy, and the Governor shall order such 
election by proclamation to be issued not less 
than two months previousto said day. Insaid 
proclamation he shall declare the number of 
members of each branch of the Legislature to 
which each county or district of said Territory 
shall be entitled, and such apportionment shall 
be based upon the population as shown by the 
census fo be taken in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, under the law of the United 
States, and if such census is not completed in 
time, then the apportionment shall be made 
according to the population as shown by the 
best information to be obtained. Saidelection 
shall be conducted in conformity to the laws 
ofthe Territory and of Congress; and the term 
of office of all township, county, and district 
officers shall expire upon the thirty-first day 
of December, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
and that of all officers elected as herein pro- 
vided shall begin upon the first day of January, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the 
persons thus elected to the next Legislative 
Assembly shall meet at the capitol on the 
second Wednesday in January, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
Governor shall fill by appointment all vacancies 
in township, county, or district offices in said 
Territory, until the thirty-first day of Decem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and seventy; and until 
the same time he may remove township, county, 
and district officers, and fill their places when- 
ever in his judgment the public interest will be 
promoted thereby. 

Sue. 5. And be it further enacted, That jus- 
tices of the peace in said Territory of Arizona 
shall not have jurisdiction of any matter in 
controversy where the title or boundaries of 
land may be in dispute, or where the debt 
or sum claimed shall exceed three hundred 

. dollars. 4 

Approved, March 23, 1870. 


Cuar. XXX.—An Act prescribing the Duty 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in certain 
cases therein named. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That whenever any State 
shall have been, or may be, in default in the 
payment of interest or principal oninvestments 
in stocks or bonds issued or guarantied by 
such State and held by the United States in 
trust, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to retain the whole, or so much 
thereof as may. be necessary, of any moneys 
due on any account from the United States to 
such State, and to apply the same to the pay- 
ment of such principal and interest, or either, 
or tothe reimbursement, with interest thereon, 
of moneys advanced by the United States on 
account of interest due on such stocks or 
bonds. 

APPROVED, March 25, 1870. 


Cav. XXXIL—An Act relating to Acknowl- 
edgments of Deeds or other Instruments of 
Writing in the District of Columbia. 

Be itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That from and after the | 


passage of this act the acknowledgment of any 
deed, contract, bond, or power of attorney, 
concerning lands in the District of Columbia, 
hereafter made before one justice of the peace 


only, either in said District or any State or 
Territory of the United States, shall be held 
and deemed ‘as valid and effectual for all. pur- 
poses, as though such acknowledgment: had 
been made before two or more justices of the 
peace. 


APPROVED, March 25, 1870. -- 


Cuar. XXXII—An Act to extend the time 
for the completion of the Lateral Branch of 
the Baltimore and Potomac railroad, au- 
thorized by the Act approved February fifth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven. and to 
change the location in the City of Washing- 
ton along the bank of the Canal. 

Whereas a charter was granted by an act of 
Congress, approved February fifth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, giving to the Balti- 
more and Potomac Railroad Company the 
privilege of constructing a lateral branch of 
their railroad into the District of Columbia and 
the city of Washington; and whereas under 
the said act the time for the completion of said 
lateral branch was within four years from the 
passage of the act, and as the work on the 
line of the road within the city of Washington 
is very heavy and will consume a long time in 
its construction; and whereas the work has 
already been delayed in submitting the plans 
and location to Congress for their approval: 
Therefore, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the seventh section 
of the act to authorize the extension, construc- 
tion, and use of a lateral branch of the Balti- 
more and Potomac railroad into and within 
the District of Columbia be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed; and the time for the com- 
pletion of the said lateral branch of the Balti- 
more and Potomac railroad be, and the same 
is hereby, extended to the first day of Febru- 
ary, eighteen hundred and seventy-five. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
said company, if it shall so elect, is hereby 
authorized to adopt a line in the city of Wash- 
ington from some point west of east Fourth 
street, in the line designated in the act of Con- 
gress approved March eighteen, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-nine, as passing along south K 
street, thence crossing to and passing along 
the south bank of the canal, to south Capitol 
street, and thence northwestwardly to Virginia 
avenue, there intersecting and passing along 
the line described in said act approved March 
eighteen, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, as 
passing along Virginia avenue northwest- 
wardly to the intersection of south O and west 
Ninth street. 

Avrroven, March 25, 1870. 

Cuar. XXXII. —An Act to Incorporate the 

Washington Mail Steamboat Company. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 
vesentatives of the United Slates of America in | 


Congress assembled, That Charles Spear, Paul 
Stevens, W. H. Tenney, William L. Wall, Wil- 
liam H. Philp, George H. Plant, J. L. Savage, 
D. C. Forney, H. Kilbourne, S. P. Brown, 
Alexander Ray, A. H. Herr, John Pearson, 
and their associates and successors, or a ma- 
jority of them, are hereby created and consti- 
tuted a body politic and corporate, by the name 
and style of the Washington Mail Steamboat 
Company. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
capital stock of said company shall not be less 


than two hundred and fifty thousand dollars | 


nor more than five hundred thousand dollars, 
to be divided into shares of one hundred dol- 


lars each. And each corporator shall be indi- | 


vidually liable, during tue time he isa stock- į 
holder, for all debts of the company, to the || 


amount of his stock therein, and for one year 
after any transfer of the same. 


i 


Sec. 8. And be dt further enacted, That said 
company is authorized and ‘empowered to: 
establish.and runa line or: lines: of: steamers 
between the cities of Washington and Norfolk 
and other ports. : bea ek 

Sec. 4. Andbeit further enacted, That said: 
company is also authorized to. buy, build, char- 
ter, or run steamers, and to purchase, hold, 
and grant such real, personal, or mixed estate 
as may be necessary to carry into effect the 
purposes of thisact, and to build all necessary 
docks, wharves, and buildings thereon for their 
own use; may transport passengers and freight 
of every description, subject to the rules and 
regulations and laws of the United States; may 
sue and be sued; may have a common seal; 
and generally may have and possess the rights 
and privileges usually possessed by similar 
corporations, or granted under this act, and 
may issue bonds of the denomination of not 
less than one hundred dollars, in an amount 
not exceeding one half of the capital stock of 
said company. 

Sec. 5. And beit further enacted, That the 
affairs of said company shall be managed by 
such officers as the stockholders. in general 
meeting shall elect, and such agents as may 
be appointed by the board of directors. The 
persons named in the first section of this act, 
or a majority of them, may call a meeting of 
the stockholders forthe purpose of organizing 
said company at such time and place in the 
city of Washington as they may determine 
upon, after advertising the time and place of 
such meeting for ten daysin one or more news- 
papers published in the city of Washington. 
The officers of said company, once elected 
shall hold their offices for one year, or until 
their successors are chosen. 

Sc. 6. And be tt further enacted, That the 
board of directors may make all necessary’ 
rules and by-laws for the issuing and transfer: 
of the stock and general management of the 
business of said company. 

Suc. 7. And be it further enacted, That this 
act shall be enforced from the passage thereof. 

Src. 8. And beit further enacted, That Con- 
gress may at any time hereafter alter, amend, 
or repeal this act. 

Arrroven, March 25, 1870. 


Cnar. XXXIV.~—An Act to Incorporate the 
Washington General Hospital and Asylum 
of the District of Columbia. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United Slates of America in 
Congress assembled, That Silas L. Loomis, 
Robert Reybnro, Harvey Lindsly, Byron Sun- 
derland, ©. O. Howard, Sayles. J. Bowen, D. 
W. Anderson, Lewis Clephane, Geo. A. Bal- 
loch, Lafayette C. Loomis, Joseph T. John- 
son, S. P. Brown, and Charles $. English, 
their associates and successors, are hereby 
made, declared, and constituted a corporation 
and body-politic, in law and in fact, under the 
name aud style of the Washington General 
Hospital and Asylum of the District of Co- 
lumbia; and by that name they shall be, and 
are hereby, made capable in law to prose- 
euteand defend suits before all proper courts 
and tribunals; to have a common seal, the 
same to break, alter, and renew at pleasure ; 
to purchase, lease, receive, hold, improve, 
possess, and enjoy, and the same to sell, grant, 
demise, and dispose of, personal and real 
property, as they may deem for the best inter- 
est and welfare of the hospital; to have full 
power and right to make and ordain all by- 
laws for the government of said corporation 
and hospital not inconsistent with the laws of 
the United States ; and to have and enjey full 
power and all the right of opening and keep- 
ing a hospital and asylum in the District of 
Columbia for the care of sick, wounded, and 
invalid persons and children: Provided, That 
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the annual income of said corporation shall 
not exceed thirty thousand dollars, and that 
all the realand personal property of said hos- 
pital and asylum shall be held, used; and 
devoted exclusively to the purposes before 
named: And provided further, That this-act 
may be altered, amended, or repealed at the 
pleasure of Congress. 
Aprroven, March 25, 1870. 


Cuar. XXXV.—An Act amendatory of the 
Charter of the Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of the District of Columbia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the act to ineorpor- 
ate the Mutual Fire Insurance Company of the 
District of Columbia, approved January ten, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, be so amended 
as to authorize the interest on the premium 
notes held by said company to accumulate to 
the extent of one hundred thousand dollars; 
and also to authorize said company to acquire 
and hold real estate, notexceeding fifty thou- 
sand dollars, cash valus, at any one time. 

Approvep, March 25, 1870. 

Cuar. XXXVI.—An Act to renew and con- 
tinue in force the Charter of the Potomac 
Insurance Company, of Georgetown, District 
of Columbia, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the act entitled “An 
act to incorporate a fire insurance company, 
in Georgetown, in the District of Columbia,’’ 
approved the second March, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-one; and the act entitled “An act 
to amend the charter of the Potomac Insurance 
Company, of Georgetown,’ approved the third 
of March, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven ; 
and the act entitled “An act to renew and con- 
tinue in force the charter of the Potomac lIn- 
surance Company, of Georgetown,” approved 
the twenty-seventh of January, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-one, be, and the same are hore- 
by, regnueted and extended from the date of 
the expiration of the last-mentioned act, until 
the repeal of this act, 

Sro. 2. And be it further enacted, That so 
much of section eight of the original charter 
as restricts the company to having its office in 
Georgetown, District of Columbia, is hereby 
amended so as to permit the company toremove 
its place of business to Washington, District 
of Columbia, if it so elects. 

Arproven, March 25, 1870. 


Cuar, XXXIX.—An Act to Admit the State 
of Texas to Representation in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Whereas the people of Texas have framed 
and adopted a constitution of State govern- 
ment which is republican; and whereas the 
Legislature of Texas elected under said consti- 
tution has ratified the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States ; and whereas the performance of these 
several acts in good faith is a condition-prece- 
dent to the representation of the State in Con- 
gress: Therctore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Uniled States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the State of ‘Texas | 
is entitled to representation in the Congress of | 


the United States: Provided, That before any 
member of the Legislature of said State shall 
take or resume his seat, or any officer of said 
State shall enter upon the duties of his office 
he shall take and subseribe and file in the office 
of the secretary of State of Texas, for perma- 
nent preservation, an oath or affirmation in the 
forin following: ‘1, , do solemnly 


swear (or affirm) that I have never taken an | 


oath as a member of Congress, or as au officer 


of the United States, or as a member of any 
State Legislature, orasan executive or judicial 
officer of any State, to support the Constitution 
of the United States, and afterward engaged in 
ingurrection or rebellion against the same, or 
given aid or comfort tothe enemies thereof, so 
help me God ;” or under the painsand penalties 
of perjury (as thecase may be;) or such person 
shall, in like manner, take, subscribe, and file 
the following oath or affirmation: ‘J, 
, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
have, by act of Congress of the United States. 
been relieved from the disabilities imposed 
upon me by the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States, so help me 
God;’’ or under the pains and penalties of 
perjury (as the case may be;) which oaths or 
affirmations shall be taken before, and certified 
by, any officer lawfully authorized to administer 
oaths. And any person who shall knowingly 
swear or affirm falsely in taking either of such 
oaths or affirmations, shall be deemed guilty 
of perjury, and shall be punished therefor by 
imprisonment not less than one year, and not 
more than ten years, and shall be fined notless 
than one thousand dollars, and not more than 
ten thousand dollars. And inalltrials for any 
violation of this act, the certificate of the taking 
of either ofsaid oaths or affirmations, with proof 
of the signature of the party accused shall be 
taken and held as conclusive evidence that such 
oath or affirmation was regularly and lawfully 
administered by competent authority: And 
provided further, That every such person who 
shall neglect for the period of thirty days next 
after the passage of this act to take, subscribe, 
and file such oath or affirmation as aforesaid 
shall be deemed and taken to all intents and 
purposes to have vacated his ofice: And pro- 
vided further, ‘That the State of Texas is admit- 
ted to representation in Congress as one of the 
States of the Union, upon the following funda- 
mental conditions: First, that the constitution 
of Texas shall never be so amended or changed 
as to deprive any citizen or class of citizens of 
the United States of the right to vote who are 
entitled to vote by the constitution herein rec- 
ognized, except as a punishment for such 
crimes as are now felonies at common law, 
whereof they shall have been duly convicted 
under laws equally applicable to all the inhab- 
itants of said State: Provided, That any alter- 
ation of said constitution, prospective in its 
effects, may be made in regard to the time and 
place of residence of voters. Second, that it 
shall never be lawful for the said State to de- 
prive any citizen of the United States on account 
of his race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude, of the right to hold office under the 
constitution and laws of said State, or upon any 
such ground to require of him any cther quali- 
fications for office than such asare required of 
all other citizens. Third, that the constitu- 
tion of ‘Texas shall never be so amended or 
changed as to deprive any citizen or class of 
citizeus of the United States of the schoolrights 
and privileges secured by the constitution of 
said State. 
Apcvrovep, March 80, 1870. 


Cuar. XLIV.—An Actto facilitate the Admin- 
istration of Justice in the State of Texas. 
Whereas the present incumbent of the office 

of district judge for the eastern district of the 

State of Texas is incapacitated by sickness and 

paralysis from performing the duties of his office, 

and has remained so incapacitated for a long 
period, which incapacity is believed to be per- 
manent, by reason of which the Government 
aud citizens of the United States have heen 
unable to have their business transacted in tha 
court, and have suffered great loss and incon- 
venience therefrom: Therefore, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 

Congress assembled, That the resignation of the 


H 


district judge for the eastern district of the 
State of Texas, being tendered and accepted 
by the President of the United States, the 
salary now received by said judge shall be con- 
tinued to him during his natural life, payable 
in the same manner and form as if he actually 
performed the duties of his office, 
APPROVED, April 5, 1870. 


Cuar. XLVI.—An Act giving the Consent of 
the United States to the erection of a Bridge 
across the Delaware river, between Philadel 
phia and Camden. 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the consent of the 
United States is hereby given to James Pol- 
lock, Morton MeMichael, Thomas 8. Speak- 
man, Alexander G. Cattell, Presby B. O’ Neill, 
William Moore, Edward Bettle, Henry L. Bon- 
sali, Geo. S. Woodhull, Simon Cameron, P. 
C. Brink, James Page, H. M. Phillips, John 
C. Tatum, Hector Orr, Charles Cox, Thomas 
Shaw, William Nicholson, Reynell Coates, 
James H. Orne, Edwin H. Fetter, William H. 
Kern, Nathan Hilles, Robert B. Randall, Mar- 
maduk B. Taylor, Sinniekson Chew, and their 
associates, first having obtained an act of in- 
corporation by either the State of Pennsyl- 
vania or the State of New Jersey, to erect a 
bridge with diverging roadways and double 
draws, over and across the Delaware river, 
between the city of Philadelphia, in the State 
of Pennsylvania, aud the city of Camden, in 
the State of New Jersey, at any time within 
six years alter the passage of this act: Pro- 
vided, That the ar bridge shall be so con- 
structed and built as not to obstruct, impair, 
or injuriously modify the navigation of the 
river; and in order to secure a compliance 
with these conditions, the company, previous 
to commencing the construction of the bridge, 
shall submit to the Secretary of War a plan of 
the bridge, with a detailed map of the river a: 
the proposed site of the bridge, together with 
all other information touching said bridge 
and river as may be deemed requisite by the 
Secretary of War to determine whether tho 
said bridge, when built, will conform to the 
prescribed conditions of the act, not to ob- 
struct, impair, or injuriously modify the navi- 
gation of the river: And provided algo, That 
the consent of the said States of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey shall be first had and obtained 
by act of incorporation or otherwise. 

Src, 2, And be tt further enacted, That the 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized and 
directed, upon receiving said plan and map 
and other information, and upon being satisfied 
that a bridge built on such plan and at said 
locality will conform to the prescribed con- 
ditions of this act, not to obstruct, impair, or 
injuriously modify the navigation of said river, 
to notify the said company that he approves 
the same; and upon receiving such notifica- 
tion, the said company may proceed to the 
erection of said bridge, conforming strictly to 
the approved plan and location. But until the 
Secretary of War approve the plan and loca- 
tion of said bridge, and notify said company 
of the same, the bridge shall not be built. 

APPROVED, April 6, 1870, 


Cuar. XLVII.—An Act authorizing the Cor- 
poration of the City of Washington to set 
apart portions of Streets and Avenues ag 
Parks for Trees and Walks. 


Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress ussembled, That the corporation of 
the city of Washington be, and hereby is, 
authorized to set apart from time to time, as 
parks, to be adorned with shade-trees, walks, 
and inclosed with curbstones, not exceeding 
one half the width of any and all avenues and 
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streets in the said city of Washington, leaving 
a roadway of not less than thirty-five feet in 
width in the center of said avenues and streets, 
or two such roadways on each side of the park 
in the center of the same; and said corpora- 
tion is hereby authorized and empowered to 
levy and collect special taxes in such equal and 
just manner as said corporation may determ- 
ine, in particular wards, parts, or sections of 
the city, or upon all property bordering upon 
avenues, streets, and alleys, which shall have 
been so improved, sufficient in amount to pay 
the actual cost thereof: Provided, That noth- 
ing herein contained shall be held to apply to 
Pennsylvania, Louisiana, and Indiana avenues, 
nor to Four-and-a-half street between the City 
Hall and Pennsylvania avenue: And pro- 
vided further, That nothing in this act shall 
authorize the occupancy of any portion of the 
public streets or avenues for private purposes. 
APPROVED, April 6, 1870. 


Cuar. LIV.—An Act declaring the Consent of 
Congress to the erection of a Crib in Lake 
Erie by the City of Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
protection of an Inlet for a Water-Works 
Tunnel about to be constructed by said city. 


Be it enacted bythe Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the consent of Con- 
gress is hereby given to the city of Cleve- 
land, in the county of Cuyahoga and State of 
Ohio, to erect and maintain in Lake Erie, at 
such distance from the shore thereof as may 
be necessary, a crib for the protection of an 
inlet shaft for an underlake water-works tun- 
nel about to be constructed for the purpose of 
supplying said city with pure water: Provided, 
That aa crib shall be furnished with a beacon- 
light, which beacon-light shall be kept lighted 
at all such seasons and hours as the light on 
the pier at the entrance of Cuyahoga river. 

APPROVED, April 18, 1870. 


Ogar. LV.—An Act to supply Deficiencies in 
the Appropriations for Salaries of United 
States Ministers for the fiscal year ending 
June thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep: 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sam of one hun- 
dred and six thousand three hundred and sev- 
enty-five dollars be, and hereby is, appropri- 
ated to supply a deficiency in the appropriations 
for salaries of United States ministers, for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy. 

APPROVED, April 18, 1870. 


Cuar. LVf.—An Act making Appropriations 
to supply Deficiencies in the Appropriations 
for the service of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June thirty, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, and for other purposes. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, 
and the same are hereby, appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to supply deficiencies in the appro- 
priations for theservice of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June thirty, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, for the objects hereinafter 
expressed, viz: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Yor additional pay of twelve watchmen, at 
two hundred and twenty dollars each, and 
eleven laborers employed in the Treasury De- 
partment buildings, at one hundred and twenty 
dollars each, for the year ending June thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, three thousand 
nine hundred and sixty dollars. . 

For additional pay of thirty laborers, at one 
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hundred and twenty dollars each, for the year 
ending June thirty, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty: Provided, That the pay shall not exceed 
seven hundred and twenty dollars each for 
said year, three thousand six hundred dollars. 

To one of the watchmen acting as lieutenant 
of the watch, the sum of two hundred and 
eighty dollars, in addition to his pay as watch- 
man. ; 

For additional pay of three watchmen and 
two laborers in the Navy Department, eight 
hundred and thirty dollars. 

For additional pay of forty laborers em- 
ployed in the Patent Office, at one hundred 
and twenty dollars each, four thousand eight 
hundred dollars: Provided, That their pay shall 
not exceed seven hundred and twenty dollars 
each per annum, 

For cartage for the House of Representa- 
tives, three thousand dollars. 

For salaries of officers, clerks, and other 
employés in the office of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, thirty thousand dollars. 

For pay of assistant engineer from January 
first to June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy, five hundred dollars. 

For additional pay of fifteen laborers em- 
ployed in the Post Office Department, at one 
hundred and twenty dollars each, one thousand 
eight hundred dollars. 

For additional pay of eleven laborers in the 
office of the Auditor of the Treasury for the Post 
Office Department, at one hundred and twenty 
dollars each, one thousand three hundred and 
twenty dollars, 

For additional compensation of nine watch- 
men in the Post Office Department, at one 
hundred and twenty dollars each, one thou- 
saud and eighty dollars. 

For contingent expenses, copying, binding, 
sealing ships’ registers, translating foreign lan- 
guages, advertising, and miscellaneous items 
for the Treasury Department and its several 
bureaus, twelve thousand dollars. 

To supply deficiency in the fund for the relief 
of sick and disabled seamen, one hundred 
thousand dollars. 


Comptroller of the Currency. 


For pay of one clerk of class two, one clerk 
of class one, and three female clerks, at nine 
hundred dollars each, in his office, seventeen 
hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-six 
cents. 

Internal Revenue Bureau. 


For rent, dies, paper; for stamps and inci- 
dental expenses, including the costof subserip- 
tions for such number of copies of the ‘‘ Inter- 
nal Revenue Record and Customs Journal”? as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may deem neces- 
sary to supply to revenue officers, three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

Abandoned and Capiured Property. 

For the necessary expenses of defending 
suits in the Court of Claims against the United 
States, for the proceeds of abandoned and cap- 
tured property under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, pursuant to the joint 
resolution of March thirty, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight, twenty thousand dollars; and 
for the necessary expenses incurred in defend- 
ing suits against the Secretary of the Treasury 
or his subordinates and agents, in respect to 
or growing out of the seizure of such property, 
and in prosecuting suits for the recovery of 
property claimed to have accrued or belonged 
to the United States, growing outof the rebel- 
lion or the suppression thereof, and for settling 
the accounts of agentsemployed in recovering 
such property, twenty thousand dollars. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

For roofing and continuing the work on the 
custom-house, at Cairo, Hlinois, ten thousand 
dollars. 


For roofing and continuing the work on the | 


custom-house at Detroit, Michigan, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. Bao A 

For general repairs of custom-house at Savan- 
nah, Georgia, fifteen thousand dollars: ` 

For general repairs of. custom-house ‘at 
Mobile, Alabama, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For plastering, iron work, and carpentry on 
the custom-house at Portland, Maine, thirty 
thousand dollars. : 

For repairing the custom-house at Richmond, 
Virginia, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For paving, grading, and fencing about cus- 
tom-house at Ogdensburg, New York, five 
thousand dollars. 

For paving, curbing, grading, sewerage, and 
other work about the court-house and post office 
at Springfield, Illinois, the sum of twelve thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the purchase of additional land for the 
custom-house at Castine, Maine, six hundred 
dollars. 

For continuing construction, granite and 
limestone work, for custom-house, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, twenty-five thousand dollars: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the money shall be ex- 
pended until a contract or contracts shall be 
entered into by the proper authorities with the 
lowest responsible bidder or bidders for the 
completion of the entire building at a sum, 
inclading all moneys already expended in its 
construction, not exceeding three hundred 
thousand dollars; and the expenditure of any 
sum of money in violation of this proviso shall 
be deemed unlawful. 

For completing the work on the court-house 
and post office at Des Moines, Iowa, twenty- 
four thousand five hundred and seventy-three. 
dollars. 

For roofing, interior brick work, and plas- 
tering of the court-house at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, thirty thousand dollars. : 

For plastering, iron work, and carpentry for 
the court-house at Portland, Maine, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For continuing the construction of the build- 
ing for court-house and post office in New 
York city, one million dollars: Provided, That 
no part of thissum beyond the sum of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, or any other sum appro- 
priated for this purpose, shall be expended 
until a contractor contracts for the completion 
of the entire building in conformity with plans 
to be approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Postmaster General, and at all times 
under their direction, shall be entered into 
with the lowest responsible bidder or bidders, 
and for a sum not exceeding three million dol- 
lars, including all sums already expended for 
that purpose, except that for the site; and the 
expenditure of any sum of money in violation 
of this proviso shall be deemed unlawful. 

For continuing the work on the building for 
post office and sub-Treasury in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, five hundred thousand dollars: Pro- 
vided, That no part of this sum, beyond the 
sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
or any other sum appropriated for this purpose, 
shall be expended until a contract or contracts 
for the completion of the entire building, in 
conformity with plans to be approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and Postmaster 
General, and at all times under their direction, 
ghall be entered into with the lowest responsible 
pidder or bidders, and for a sum not exceed- 
ing one million five hundred thousand dollars, 
including all sums already expended for that 
purpose, except that for the site; and the 
expenditure of any sum of money in violation 
of this proviso shall be deemed unlawful. 

For continuing the work, and for granite and 
freestone work on the building for branch mint 
at San Francisco, California, one hundred aud 
fifty thousand dollars. 

For construction and repairs ofcustom-house 
at Charleston, South Carolina, and of the 
wharyes adjacent thereto, and for employment 
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of such: labor as. may. be necessary to protect 
from injury and deterioration the marble and 
other building materials of said custom-house, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For repairing damage done by storm in Sep- 
tember, eighteen: hundred and sixty-nine, to 
the ‘marine hospital: at Portland, Maine, ten 
thousand dollars. ee 

For continuing the work on the marine hos- 
pital building at Chicago, Illinois, one hundred 
thousand dollars: Provided, That no part of 
the money shall be expended until a contract 
or contracts shall be entered into by the proper 
authorities with the lowest responsible bidder 
or bidders for the completion of the entire 
building at a sum, including all moneys already 
expended in its construction, not exceeding 
three hundred thousand dollars; and the ex- 
periditure of any sum of money in violation of 
this proviso shall be deemed unlawful. 

For continuing the construction of the ap- 
praisers’ storesat Philadelphia, forty thousand 
dollars, . i POS: 

For stone work of the west center stairs of 
the Treasury building, Washington, District of 
Columbia, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

For putting files rooms under the porticos in 
the Treasury building, nine thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, 

For balconies to widen the ‘passages about 
the custom-honseé building in Bangor, Maine, 
five thousand dollars. 

For furniture for the custom-house and the 
offices therein, at Bangor, Maine, twelve thou- 
sand dollars. . 

For furniture for the custom-house and the 
offices therein, at Ogdensburg, New York, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

For furniture for the court-house and the 
offices therein, at Des Moines, Iowa, twelve 
thousand dollars. 

For furniture for the court-house and the 
offices therein, at Springfield, Illinois, fifteen 
thousand dollars, 

For furniture for the eustom-house at Wis- 
cassett, Maine, three thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For casual and necessary repairs of the vari- 
ous public buildings in the United States, under 
the control of the Treasury Department, forty 
thonsand dollars. 

For fuel and lights and miscellaneous items 
for the various public buildings, under the con- 
trol of the Treasury Department, twenty-five 
thousand dollars. i 

For repairs of the custom-house at New 
Orleans, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For continuing the work on the Capitol 
grounds, and repairing the Capitol building, 
twenty thousand dollars, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


‘To pay for copies of the Congressional Globe 
and Appendix furnished to Members and Del- 
egates of the third session of the Fortieth Con- 
gress, four thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
five dollars and eighty-one cents. 

To pay for reporting and printing in the Daily 
Globe debates of the House of Representatives 
of the same session, three thousand and seven- 
teen dollars and five cents. 

Vor the usual additional compensation to the 
reporters of the Senate for the Congressional 
Globe for reporting the proceedings of the Sen- 
ate for the second session of the Porty-First 
Congress, eight hundred dollars each, four 
thousand dollars, 

For the usual additional compensation to the 
reporters of the House for she Congressional 
Giobe for reporting the proceedings of the 
House for the second session of the Forty-First 
Congress, eight hundred dollars each, four 
thousand dollars. 

To defray the expenses of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, incurred in 
their recent investigations in New York and 


Boston on the order of the House of Represent- 
atives, two thousand dollars, to be paid into 
the contingent:fund of the House. 

To defray the expenses of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, incurred in the recent investi- 
gations on the order of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to be paid into the contingent fund 
of the House, such sum as may be necessary, 
not exceeding four thousand dollars. ` 

Tor contingent and miscellaneous expenses 
of the House of Representatives, to defray out- 
standing indebtedness, incurred by investigat- 
ing committees, and in the office of the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms of the House, three thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

PUBLIC PRINTING, 

For the public printing, ninety-five thousand 
dollars. 

For the public binding, one hundred and 
five thousand dollars. 

For lithographing and engraving for the 
Senate and House of Representatives, fifteen 
thousand dollars. : 

TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENTS, 
Utah. 

For additional salary of chief justice and two 
associates, at one thousand dollars each, three 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly of the Terri- 
tory of Utah; and for officers, clerks, and con- 
tingent expenses of the Assembly, fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

Washington Territory, 

For compensation and mileage of the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly of the Terri- 
tory of Washington, and for officers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, eight 
thousand six hundred and seventy-six dollars, 

For paper, printing, binding, and folding the 
bills, laws, and journals of the Legislative As- 
sembly of the Territory of Washington, for the 
session begun and held on the first Monday in 
October, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, six 
thousand dollars. 

To pay claim of T, F. McElroy, for balance 
due him for publie printing: during fiscal year 
ending June thirty, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, three thousand eignt hundred and forty- 
four dollars and thirty-four cents. 

Dakota Territory. 

To pay for printingand binding the lawsand 
journals of the last session of the Legislative 
Assembly of Dakota Territory, and for inci- 
dental expenses of the office of the secretary 
of said Territory, five thousand dollars. 


Public Lands. 


For salary of surveyor general of Louisiana, 
two thousand and seventy-two dollars, and for 
clerks in his office, one thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For salary of surveyor general of Montana, 
five hundred and nineteen dollars and twenty- 
three cents; for rent of his office, fuel, books, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, nine 
hundred dollars; and for clerks in his oftice, 
five hundred dollars. 

Wor salary of surveyor general of Florida, 
one hundred and forty-eight dollars and thirty- 
five cents.. 

For salaries of clerks in the office of the sur- 
veyor general of Minnesota, thirteen hundred 
dollars. 

For salaries of clerks in the office of the sur- 
veyor general of Dakota, two thonsand two 
hundred and twenty-six dollars, 

For salaries of clerks in the office of the snr- 
veyor general of California and Arizona, four 
thousand dollars. 

For salaries of clerks in the office of the sur- 
veyor general of Kansas, one thousand four 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. 


For salaries of clerks in the office of the | 


surveyor general of Nevada, and contingent 
expenses, three hundred dollars. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, 
‘Pension Office. 


For Navy pensions to widows and others, 
eighty thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Pension 
Office, ten thousand dollars. 

For- pay of laborers and messengers, five 
thousand dollars. 

For rent of building on G street, corner of 
Eighth street, from the sixteenth day of April, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, until the first 
day of June, eighteen hundred and seventy, at 
an annual rental of not exceeding ten thousand 
dollars, to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Interior, such sum as may be necessary is 
hereby appropriated. 

Indian Department. 
For pay of interpreters, nine thonsand five 


| hundred and twenty-five dollars. 


Patent Office. 

For differenee of pay to fifty-three female 
copyists in the Patent: Office, for the year end- 
ing June thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
at two hundred dollars each, ten thousand six 
hundred dollars: Provided, That said sum does 
not increase their compensation beyond nine. 
hundred dollars each for said year. 

House of Correction. 

For the purposes mentioned in the fourteenth 
section of the act of July twenty-five, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, entitled “An act to 
establish in the District of Colambia a House 
of Correction for Boys,” and to be paid in the 
same manner as the appropriation therein made 
is directed to be levied and paid, the payment 
of the several portions to be paid by the cities 
of Washington and Georgetown, and the county 
of Washington, respectively, to be enforced in 
the same manner ag therein provided, twelve 
thonsand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
pay such sum as on examination he shall find 
justly due, and incurred in a survey of the 
grounds and river near the Aqueduct bridge 
in the District of Columbia, under a joint reso- 
lution of Congress approved March two, eight- 
cen hundred and sixty-seven, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, but 
not exceeding the sum of three thousand nine 
hundred and sixty dollars. 


Jail in the District of Columbia, 

To pay salary of warden of the jail in the 
District of Columbia, for portion of the cur- 
rent year, seven hundred dollars. 

To pay James B, Hubbell for the construe- 
tion of Fort W. T. Sherman, and other build- 
ings attached thereto, for the Blackfeet, Blood, 
and Regan tribes of the Blackfeet nation of 
Indians, in Montana Territory, ag per contract 
with W. J. Cullen, United States special agent, 
dated October seveu, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight, balance due on settlement, cleven 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-two dol- 
lars and fifty-one cents, 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
pay balance due for surveying Navajo Indian 
reservation under contract, preparatory to mak- 
ing allotments for their new homes for agricul- 
tural purposes, thirty-seven thousand three 
hundred and ninety-three dollars, 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
provide necessary food for the Sisseton and 
Warpeton Santee Sioux Indians, on Lac Tra- 
verse and Devil's Lake reservations, in Dakota 
‘Territory, during the spring and summer, and 
to furnish them with implements and seeds for 
cultivating their fields, ten thousand dollars. | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For defraying the preliminary expenses of 
taking the ninth census of the United States, 
two hundred thousand dollars. 
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For expenses incurred during the year eight- 
een hundred and sixty-nine, in taking the first 
census of Wyoming Territory, one thousand 
five hundred dollars. : 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
close the accounts of B. B. French, late Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings, there is hereby 
appropriated the sum of fifteen thousand and 
seventy-six dollars and eight cents, or so much 
thereof as may be found necessary for that 
purpose; but no greater sum shall be paid 
from the Treasury out of this appropriation 
than eight hundred and seventy-three dollars 
aud eighty-three cents, the balance due to said 
French on the aggregate of the severalaccounts. 

For the amount due H. Hamlin, late col- 
lector of the port of Boston and Charlestown, 
and superintendent of lights at Boston, two 
thousand two hundred and thirty-eight dollars 
and sixty cents, the same to be carried to his 
credit on the books of the Treasury Depart- 
ment on account of surplus official emolu- 
ments, and on account of expenses of collect- 
ing the revenue from customs, 

To pay Joseph Miller, M. Kelley, L. Miller, 
M. ©. Brown, John Cummins, J. B. Pierce, 
Charles D. Kenyon, M. Storms, A. E. Gal- 
loway, James Carr, B. Crossed, M. G. looney, 
H. B. Lane, T. R. Howlett, and A. B. Farnes- 
worth the amounts due them, respectively, as 
officers, members, clerks, and employés for 
per diem, mileage, and services in the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Idaho, to be paid only 
upon vouchers to be approved by the proper 
accounting officers of the Treasury, in all seven 
thousand and twenty-three dollars and sixty- 
five cents; and to Crawford, Slocum and Com- 
pany, George M. Thompson, Emil Lombard, 
A. L. Downey, and Archibald McBuraty, the 
amounts due them, respectively, for rent and 
stationery for the same service, in all one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-one dollars 
and eighty-eight cents; to Allen and Maxwell 
for wood and other supplies for the same ser- 
vice, one thousand one hundred and twenty- 
nine dollars; and to Starr and Company, Wilts 
Young, W. H. Andrew, Caleb North, T. R. 
Howlett, A. Copper, A. H. Rucker, D. W. C. 
Dormell, and J. K. Vincent, the amounts due 
them, respectively, for sundry supplies for the 
same service, in all four hundred and ninety- 
eight dollars and sixty-six cents: Provided, 
That no part of the above amounts hereby 
appropriated to defray the outstanding indebt- 
edness of the Territory of Idgho thus specified 
shali be paid, unless upon vouchers verified 
upon oath to the satisfaction of the proper 
accounting officers of the Treasury. 

SENATE DEFICIENCY. 

For clerks to committees, pages, horses, and 
earryalls, twenty. thousand dollars. 

For miscellaneous items, five thousand dol- 
lars. 

For furniture and repairs, three thousand 
dollars. ; A 

For Congressional Globe and Appendix, 
seven thousand six hundred and ninety-seven 
dollars and seventy-three cents. 

For defraying the expenses of the joint 
select Committee on Retrenchment, five thou- 
sand dollars: Provided, That this appropria- 
tion shall be drawn from the Treasury on the 
orđer of the Secretary of the Senate, and dis- 
bursed under and subject in all respects tothe 
provisions of the joint resolution of January 
twenty-second, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven. 

WAR DEPARTMENT. 

For rent, watchmen, and laborers for the 
building on the corner of Fifteenth and F 
streets, occupied by the Paymaster General, 
six thousand dollars. 

RECONSTRUCTION ACTS. 

To defray expenses incurred in carrying 

into effect the ‘‘act to provide for the more 


efficient government of the rebel States,” for 
various supplies and service, viz: in the first 
military district, seventy-five thousand dollars; 
in the fourth military district, two hundred 
thousand dollars; in the fifth military district, 
one hundred and ten thousand dollars: Pro- 
vided; That no portion of said sums shall be 
paid except upon vouchers furnished and veri- 
fied upon oath by the party furnishing said 
supplies or performing such service, to the 
satisfaction of the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury: And provided also, That in 
the fifth military district there shall not. be 
paid more than five dollars per day to any 
registrar or sheriff, and four dollars per day to 
any clerk or deputy sheriff, for the time act- 
ually employed. 

To enable the Surgeon General of the Army 
to pay the balance due under contract executed 
by him with the Providence Hospital, in the 
District of Columbia, for the care, sapport, 
and medical treatment of sixty transient pau- 
pers, six thousand dollars. 

For secret service fund, being required to 
settle the accounts of disbursing officers, and 
to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to set- 
tle the accounts of disbursing officers for ex- 
penditures already made and not involving 
any actual disbursements, but merely requiring 
a transfer on the books of the Treasury, sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars. 

For contingencies of the Army, fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For expenses of the recruiting service of the 
regular Army, fifty thousand dollars. 

For four watchmen and two laborers for the 
building on the corner of F and Seventeenth 
streets, seven hundred and twenty dollars. 

For fuel, compensation of firemen, and mis- 
cellancous items for the building, five thousand 
dollars. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

To supply the deficiency in the appropria- 
tion for blank books, stationery, fuel and lights 
for the General Post Office building, including 
the Sixth Auditor's office; repairs of the build- 
ing, furniture, papering, painting, fitting up 
permanent cases for filing papers ; for pay of 
engineer, fireman, and laborers; for library 
purposes, telegrams, and for miscellaneous 
items, twenty-seven thousand dollars. 

NORTHERN LAKES AND SEABOARD. 

For expenses of the observation and report 
of storms, by telegraph and signal, for the 
benefit of the-commerce of the northern lakes 
and sea-board, fifteen thousand dollars. 

COAST SURVEY. 

For supply of new vessels for the service of 

the Coast Survey, sixty thousand doilars. 
JUDICIAL, 

For nine circuit judges of the United States, 
to reside in circuit, from the date of their 
respective commissions to June thirtieth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, both inclusive, 
twenty-five thousand six hundred and eighty- 
six dollars. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 

For repairing and refarnishing the Presi- 
dent’s House, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For salary of surveyor general of the Terri- 
tory of Wyoming, eleven hundred and ninety- 
two dollars. 

For the clerks in his office, fifteen hundred 
and eighty-nine dollars, 

For lighting the President’s House, the Capi- 
tol, and public grounds, eight thousand dollars. 

Tor repairs of greenhouse at President's 
House, and purchase of plants, one thousand 
dollars. 

For pay of lamp-lighters, plumbing, gas- 
fitting, and the like, one thousand doilars. 

To pay five watchmen employed in reserva- 
tion number two, one hundred and twenty dol- 
lars each, in order to make their eutire pay for 


the current year seven hundred and twenty 
dollars each, six:hundred dollars.: ; 

To: -pay John S. Willard. and.-Company the 
amount due them. for furniture for ‘Freasury 
building, four. thousand two hundred and sèv- 
enty-five dollars. . : : : 
l NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

To supply deficiencies-in appropriations for 
fuel for the Marine corps, ten thousand dollars. 

To supply deficiency in contingent appro- 
priation, twenty-one thousand six hundred and 
ninety-one dollars. 

Naval Academy. 

For finishing additional quarters for mid- 
shipmen, now in course of construction, as per 
contract entered into July thirteenth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seveù, thirty thousand dol- 
ars. 

Sec: 2, And beit further enacted, That there 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of forty-seven thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-six dollars and seventy-three cents, 
for expenses of the following committees of 
the House of Representatives of the Forty- 
First Congress while engaged on investigations, 
viz: Committee of Elections, twenty-six thou- 
sand four hundred and sixteen dollars and five 
cents; Committee of Ways and Means, five 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-two dol- 
lars and fifty-two cents; Committeeon Foreign 
Affairs, six thousand eight hundred and seventy 
dollars and thirty cents; Committee on the 
Judiciary, three thousand five hundred and 
eighty-four dollars and eight cents; Committee 
onthe Decline of American Commerce, two 
thousand dollars; Committee on the Ninth 
Census, three thousand one hundred and forty- 
three dollars and seventy-eight cents; being 
the amounts reported by the Committee on 
Accounts to the House of Representatives, on 
the first of March, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty, and ordered to be audited and approved, 
the same to beadded to the miscellaneous item 
of the contingent fund of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 

ArrroveD, April 20, 1870. 


Cuar., LVIL.—An Act to authorize the City of 
Buffalo, New York, to construct a ‘Tunnel 
under Niagara river, and to erect and main- 
tain an Inlet Pier therefrom. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That it shall and may be 
lawful for the city of Buffalo, in the State of 
New York, to construct and maintain a tunnel 
under Black Rock harbor and Niagara river, 
extending not more than four hundred feet 
outside of Bird Island pier, and to erect and 
maintain an inlet pier therefrom, said inlet 
picr to be located not more than four hundred 
feet outside of said Bird Island pier. 

APPROVED, April 20, 1870. 


Cuar. LIX.—An Act to amend the Usury 
Laws of the District of Columbia. 

Beit enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentutivesofthe United States of Americain 
Congress assembied, ‘That the rate of interest 
upen judgments or decrees, and upon the loan 
or forbearance of any money, goods, or things 
in action, shall continue to be six dollars upon 
one hundred dollars for one year, and alter 
that rate for a greater or less sum, or fora 
longer or shorter time, except as hereinafter 
provided, 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, Thatin 
all contracts hereafter to be made it shail be 
lawful for the parties to stipulate or agree in 
writing that the rate of ten per cent, per aurum, 
or any less sum, of interest shall be taken and 
paid upon every one hundred dollars of money 
loaned, or in any manner due and owing from 
any person or corporation.in this District. 
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Sec. 8: And be it further enacted, That if 
any person or corporation in this District shall 
contract to receive a-greater rate of interest 
than ten per cent. upon. any contract in writ- 
ing, or six per cent. upon any verbal contract, 
such person or corporation shall forfeit the 
whole of said interest so contracted to be 
received, and shall be entitled only to recover 
the principal sum due to such person or cor- 
poration. 

Sec. 4. And be tt further enacted, That if 
any person or corporation within the District 
of Columbia shall directly or indirectly take or 
receive any greater amount of interest than is 
provided for in this act, upon any contract or 
agreement whatever, it shall be lawful for the 
person, or his personal representative, or the 
corporation paying the same, to sue for and 
recover all the interest paid upon any such 
contract or agreement from the person or his 
personal representatives, or from the corpor- 
ation receiving such unlawfal interest; Pro- 
vided, That the suit to recover back such inter- 
est shall be brought within one year after such 
unlawful interest shall have been paid or taken. 

Suc. 5, And be it further enacted, That 
nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
to change the general laws in force in relation 
to banking associations organized under the act 
to provide a national currency secured by a 
pledge of United States bonds and to provide 
for the circulation and redemption thereof, 
approved June three, eighteen hundred and 
aixty-four. 

Approven, April 22, 1870. 


Cuar. UX.—An Act to Incorporate the Wash- 
ington Homeopathic Medical Society. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Tullio S. Verdi, Gus- 
tave W, Pope, ©. W. Sonnensehmidt, B. 8, 
Kimball, and Jehu Brainerd, and their nasso- 
cintes and successors, physicians, be, and they 
hereby are, made a corporation hy the name 
ofthe Washington Homeopathic Medical Soci- 
ety, with iy the powers and privileges, and 
subject to all the duties, liabilities, and restric- 
tiens set forth in this act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That said 
corporation may hold real and personal estate 
to the amount of twenty thousand dollars. 

Seo. 3. And be tt further enacted, ‘That the 
members of said society, or such of their ofli- 
cers or members [as they shall appoint, ] shall 
have the power to practice medicine and sur- 
gery and collect their fees within the District 
of Columbia. 

Sec. 4. And be tt further enacted, That the 
members of said society, or such of their of- 
cers or members as they shall appoint, shall 
have full power and authority to examine all 
candidates for membership concerning the 
practice of specific medicine and surgery, pro- 
vided said candidates shall sustain a good moral 
character, and shall present lettors testimonial 
of their qualifications from somelegally author- 
ized medical institution ; and if, upon such 
examination, the same candidates, withont 
exception on account of color, shall be found 
qualified for the practice of medicine and sur- 
gery, they shall receive the certificate of mem- 
bership or the license to practice medicine or 
surgery within the District of Columbia. 

Suc. 5. And be it further enacted, That any 
acts or parts of acts conflicting with the pro- 
visions of this act be, andare hereby, repealed. 

APPROVED, April 22, 1870. 


Cuar. LXL—An Act Incorporating a Hospital 
for Foundlings in the city of Washington. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That G. W. Samson, O. 

O. Howard, Z, D. Gilman, William Stickney, 


A. C. Richards, B. Sunderland. A. N. Zevely, 
Wright Rives, Dr. James C. Hall, David K. 
Cartter, William B. Todd, jr., D. W. Middle- 
ton, George L. Sheriff, B. B. French, Joseph 
S. Stettinius, and-John R. Arison, and such 
other persons as may be duly chosen, are 
hereby created and constituted a body politic 
and corporate, in the District of Columbia, 
under the name of the Washington Hospital 
for Foundlings, to have perpetual succession, 
and be capable to take, hold, and enjoy lands, 
tenements, and personal property: Provided, 
That no real or personal property shall be held 
by said corporation, except such as may be 
necessary to the maintenance and efficient 
management of said hospital. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That said 
corporation, hereby constituted, shall have 
power to fill vacancies in the board of direct- 
ors, and to make all necessary by-laws, rules, 
and regulations not inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
management of said hospital shall be under 
the control of a board of ten directors. The 
board of directors shall also have power to 
appoint all. officers and committees necessary 
to the proper administration of the affairs of 
the hospital. 

Suc. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
first seven corporators named in the first sec- 
tion hereof, together with those who may be 
elected and appointed directors, as provided 
in the preceding section, shall constitute the 
first hoard of directors, who shall, from their 
number, elect a president, vice president, sec- 
retary, and treasurer ; and five of the directors, 
including either of the above-named ollicers, 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. It sbail be the duty of the presi- 
dent and directors to report to the Secretary 
of the Interior the condition of said institution 
on the first day of duly in each year. . 

Sec, 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
object of this association is to found in the city 
of Washington a hospital for the reception and 
support of destitute and friendless children, 

Sko. 6. And be it further enacted, That 
foundlings received by this hospital shall be 
deemed and considered wholly under the 
guardianship, care, and control of said insti- 
tution, to be educated, apprenticed, or other- 
wise disposed of, in such manner as the direct- 
ors of said hospital may, in their judgment, 
deem for the best interests of said children 
until they shall attain the age of eighteen 
years, when said care and control shall cease. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the 
property, real and personal, held by said cor- 
poration shall be exempt from all taxes and 
assessments levied by authority of Congress or 
of any municipal corporation within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Congress may at any time 
alter, amend, or repeal this act. 

APPROVED, April 22, 1870. 


Cuar, LXITL—aAn Act declaring the Construc- 
tionof “An Act to incorporate the National 
Theological Institute,” approved May tenth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, and also 
t An Act to amend an Act entitled ‘An Act 
to incorporate the National Theological In- 
stitute, and to define and extend the powers 
of the same,” approved March second, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven. 


Whereas an act to incorporate the National 
Theological Instituie, approved May ten, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-six, and also an act to 
define and extend the powers of the same, 
approved March second, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven, kas [have] been misconstrued by 
an attempt to remove the seat of its operations 
to a distant locality, in direct contravention of 
said acts; and whereas the following-named 
persons, Joseph C. Lewis, Edmund Turney, 


John S. Poler, Charles H. Morse, William F. 
Johnson, Lindsay Muse, William F. Nelson, 
George F. McLellan, Clement Robinson, 
George M. Condron, S. Alexander, U. H. 
Hutchins, W. T. Wiswall, S. L. Crissey, con- 
tinue to exercise their functions as the execu- 
tive committee, by the authority of said cor- 
poration at its seat of operations within the 
said District of Columbia, according to the 
intention of said acts: Now, therefore, 

Bett enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the seat of opera- 
tions of the National Theological Institute and 
University, incorporated under the actapproved 
May tenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, 
which act was amended and extended by the 
act of March second, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven, shall be, and the same is hereby, 
located within the city of Washington, in the 
District of Columbia: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall be so construed as. to 
prevent said corporation from establishing such 
branches without the limits of said District as 
may be now authorized by law. 

ÅPPROVED, April 22, 1870. ` 


Cuar. LXIV.—An Act to redefine a portion 
of the Boundary Line between the State of 
Nebraska and the Territory of Dakota. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That so soon as the State 
of Nebraska, through her Legislature, has 
given her consent thereto, the center of the 
main channel of the Missouri river shall be the 
boundary line between the State of Nebraska 
aud the Territory of Dakota, between the fol- 
lowing points, to wit: conimeucing ata point 
in the center of said main channel, north of 
the west line of section twenty-four in town- 
ship twenty-nine north, of range eight east of 
the sixth principal meridian, and running along 
the same to a point west of the most northerly 
portion of fractional section seventeen, of town- 
ship twenty-nine north, of range nine east of 
said meridian, in the State of Nebraska, as 
meandered and shown by the plats and surveys 
of said sections originally made and now on 
file in the General Land Office. 

Src. 2, And beit further enacted, That the 
respective jurisdictions of said State and T'erri- 
tory (and of the United States) shall extend to 
and over all of the territory, within their limits, 
according to the line herein designated, to all 
intents and purposes as fully and completely 
as if no change had taken place in the channel 
of said Missouri river. And the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized and required 
to cause to be made all necessary surveys and 
meanderings, and to order the transfer of all 
plats, papers, and documents which may be 


| necessary in the premises, 


APPROVED, April 28, 1870, 


Cuar. LXTX.—An Act granting Lands to aid 
in the construction of a Railroad and Tele- 
graph Line from Portland to Astoria and 
McMinville, in the State of Oregon. 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That for the purpose of 
aiding in the construction of a railroad and 
telegraph line from Portland to Astoria, and 
from a suitable point of junction near Forest 
Grove to the Yamkill river, near McMinville, 
in the State of Oregon, there is hereby granted 
to the Oregon Central Railroad Company, now 
engaged in constructing the said road, and to 
their successors and assigns, the right of way 
through the public lands of the width of one 
hundred feet on each side of said road, and the 
right to take from the adjacent publie lands 
materials for constructing said road, and also 
the necessary lands for depots, stations, side- 
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tracks, and other needful uses -in operating the 
road, not exceeding forty acres at any one 
place; and, also, each alternate section of the 
public lands, not mineral, excepting coal or 
iron lands, designated by odd numbers nearest 
to said road, to the amount of ten such alter- 
nate sections per mile, on each’ side thereof, 
not otherwise disposed of or reserved or held 
by valid preémption or homestead right at the 
time of the passage of this act. And in case 
the quantity of ten fall sections per mile can- 
not be found on each side of said road, within 
the said limits of twenty miles, other lands 
designated as aforesaid shall be selected under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior 
on either side of any part of said road nearest 
to and ‘not more than twenty-five miles from 
the track of said road to make up such defi- 
ciency. 

Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office shall 
cause the lands along the line of the said rail- 
road to be surveyed with all convenientspeed. 
And whenever and as often as the said com- 
pany shall file with the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior maps of the survey and location of twenty 
or more miles of said road, the said Secretary 
shall cause the said granted lands adjacent to 
and conterminous with such located sections of 
road to be segregated from the public lands; 
and thereafter the remaining public lands, sub- 
ject to sale within the limits of the said grant, 
shall be disposed of only to actual settlers at 
double the minimum price for such lands: And 
provided also, That settlers under the provis- 
ions of the homestead act who.comply with the 
terms and requirements of said act, shall be 
entitled, within the said limits of twenty miles, 
to patents for an amount not exceeding eighty 
acres each of the said ungranted lands, any- 
thing in thisact to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sac. 3. And be it further enacted, That 
whenever and as often as the said company 
shall complete and equip twenty or more con- 
secutive miles of the said railroad and tele- 
graph, the Secretary of the Interior shall cause 
the same to be examined, at the expense of the 
company, by three commissioners appointed 
by him; and if they shall report that such com- 
pleted section is a first-class railroad and tele- 
graph, properly equipped and ready for use, 
he shall cause patents to be issued to the com- 
pany for so much of the said granted lands as 
shall be adjacent to and conterminous with the 
said complected [completed] sections. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
said alternate sections of land granted by this 
act, excepting only such as are necessary for 
the company to reserve for depots, stations, 
side-tracks, wood-yards, standing ground, and 
other needful uses in operating the road, shall 
be sold by the company only to actual settlers, 
in quantities not exceeding one hundred and 
sixty acres ora quarter section to any one set- 
tler, and at prices not exceeding two dollars 
and fifty cents per acre. 

Sno. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
said company shall, by mortgage or deed of 
trust to two or more trustees, appropriate and 
set apartall the net proceeds of the sales of the 
said granted lands, asa sinking fund, to bekept 
invested in the bonds of the United States or 
other safe and more productive securities, for the 
purchase from time to time, and the redemp- 
tion at maturity, of the first mortgage construc- 
tion bonds of the company, on the road depots, 
stations, side-tracks, and wood-yards, not ex- 
ceeding thirty thousand dollars per mile of 
road, payable in gold coin not longer than 
thirty years from date, with interest payable 
semi-annually in coin not excecding the [rate] 
of seven per centum per annum ; and no part 
of the principal or interest of the said fund 
shall be applied to any other use until all the 
said bonds shall have been purchased or re- 
déemed and canceled ; and each of the said first 


mortgage bonds shall bear the certificate. of the 
trustees, setting forth the manner in which the 
same is secured and its payment provided for. 
And the district court of the United States, 
concurrently with the State courts, shall have 
original jurisdiction, ‘subject to appeal and 
writ of error, to enforce the provisions of this 
section. ` 

Src: 6. And be it further enacted, That 
the said company shall file with the Secretary 
of the Interior its assent to this act within one 
year from the time of its passage ; and the fore- 
going grantis upon condition that said company 


| shall complete a section of twenty or more 


miles of said railroad and telegraph within two 

years, and the entire railroad and telegraph 

within six years, from the same date. 
Approved, May 4, 1870. 


Cuar. LXX.—An Act to authorize the Corpor- 
ate Authorities of the City of Georgetown, 
in the District of Columbia, to Pave and 
Improve the Streets thereof. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand Houscof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the corporation of 
the city of Georgetown shall have full power 
and authority to lay taxes on particular wards, 

arts or sections of the city, for their particu- 
ar local improvements, and to cause the curb- 
stones to be set the foot and carriage-ways, or 
so much thereof as they.may deem best, to 
be graded, paved, graveled or otherwise im- 
proved ; to introduce the necessary sewerage 
and drainage facilities, underand upou the whole 
or any portion of any avenue, street, or alley; 
to cause the same to be suitably graded, paved, 
graveled or otherwise improved and repaired, 
and at all times properly cleaned and watored ; 
to cause lamps to be erected therein, and to 
light the same; and to pay the cost thereof, 
the said corporation of Georgetown is hereby 
authorized for the purposes of grading, paving, 
graveling, or otherwise improving and repair- 
ing any avenue, street, or alley, or any part 
therecf, to lay and collect a general tax for the 
same, or any part of the cost thereof, upon all 
the property of said city, or upon all property 
bordering upon such avenue, street, or alley, 
or any part thereof that may be graded, grav- 
cled, paved, or otherwise improved or repaired ; 
and that for the purpose of sewerage, the said 
corporation shall have power to lay and col- 
lect a tax equal to the expense, or any part 
thereof, upon all property bordering upon such 
avenue, street, or alley that may be so sewered, 
or any property benefited thereby, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act; and also 
to be laid, or cause to be laid, simultaneously 
with the grading, graveling, paving, or other- 
wise improving any avenue, strect, or alley, or 
at any other time in which a main water-pipe, 
main gas-pipe, or main sewer may have been 
or shall be laid, water or gas service-pipes or 
lateral house-drains from such water or gas 
main, or main sewer, to one foot within the 
curb line in front of every lot, or subdivisional 
part of a lot, which may bound on such avenue, 
street, or alley, and to which a gas or water 
service: pipe or house-drain may not havebeen 
already laid; and to pay the cost thereof, shall 
have fall power and authority to lay and collect 
a special tax on every such lot or part of lot. 

ApproveD, May 4, 1870. 


Crav. LXXI.—An Act to extend the Time 
within which Persons elected to Office may 
take the Oath of Office prescribed in an 
‘Act entitled ‘An Act to Admit the State of 
"Pexas to Representation in the Congress of 
the United States,” approved March thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That all persons duly | 


elected to office in the State of Texas, and hold- 
ing the proper certificate of such election, shall 
have thirty days from: April thirty, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, within which to take, sub- 
scribe, and file the oath of office prescribed in 
the act of Congress approved March thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, for the admission 
of the State of Texas to.representation in the 
Congress of the United States. 
Approved, May 4, 1870. 


Cuar. LXXIE-An Act to provide for the 
Revision and Consolidation of the Statutes 
of the United States. 


Bettenactedby the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the act approved 
June twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, entitled ‘An act to provide for the 
revision and consolidation of the statute laws 
of the United States,’ be, and the same is 
hereby, revived; and the President is author- 
ized, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to appoint three commissioners to 
prosecute and complete the work prescribed 
by said act: Provided, That the said commis- 
sioners shall devote their entire time and atten- 
tion to their duties as commissioners, and shall 
receive no compensation after said work shall 
be completed, norfor alonger period than three 
years from the time when this act shall take 
effect, 

Arrroven, May 4, 1870. 

Cuar. LXXIII.—An Act amendatory of the 
Organic Law of Colorado Territory, and for 
other purposes. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the organic law of 
the Territory of Colorado be, and the same is 
hereby, so far amended that an appeal shall 
be allowed from any final order, judgment, or 
decree of any probate court in said Territory to 
the district court of the district within which 
such probate court is held, under such proper 
regulations as shall be prescribed by the law of 
sdid Territory; and hereafter no writ of error 
or appeal shall be allowed from any decision 
of a probate court directly to the supreme court 
of said Territory. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
Legislative Assembly of said Territory may, by 
general incorporation laws, authorize persons 
to associate themselves together as bodies-cor- 
porate for charitable or educational purposes. 

AvrroveD, May 4, 1870. 


Cuar. LXXIV.—An Act to authorize the Issu- 
ing of a Certificate of Registry or Enroll- 
ment to the Schooners ‘* Zenas Snow” and 
t Patriot”? 

Whereas the schooners ‘‘ Zenas Snow” and 
tt Patriot? are American-built vessels, and 
being [have been] denationalized by a sale of 
a small fraction of cach to aforeigner, who has 
since become naturalized; and whereas, after 
seizure by the United States, the said vessels 
| have beenunder the laws restored to the owners 
thereof by the Treasury Department: There- 
fore, 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
| Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
issue a certificate of registry or enrollment to 
the schooners ‘‘Zenas Snow’? and ‘ Patriot.” 

APPROVED, May 4, 1870. 


Cuar. LXXV.—An Act to Incorporate the 
Washington and Boston Steamship Com- 
pany. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand Houscof Rep- 
| resentatives of the United States of America th 

Congress assembled, That James S. Grinnell, 
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Wendell T. Davis, Horatio Browning, Alpheus 
Middleton, W. Albert King, Andrew Potts, A. 
Gaddis, jr., Edward Hartley, Edwin A. Ryther, 
William L. Wall, G. M. Wright, William H. 
Morrison, George P. Goff, George W. Potter, 
H. F. Zimmerman, and Henry Mayo, and J. 
W, Seaver, and J. J. Newcomb, and Jobn W. 
Boteler, Samuel Cross, George Waters, George 
Rogers, and their associates and successors, or 


a majority of them, are hereby created and con- 


stituted a body politic and corporate, by the 
name and style of the Washington and Boston 
Steamship Company. 

Suc, 2. And be ii further enacted, That the 
capital stock of said company shall not be less 
than, fifty thousand nor more than five hundred 
thousand dollars, to be divided into shares of 
one hundred dollars each. f 
` Suc. 8. And beil further enacted, That said 
company is authorized and empowered to es- 
tablish and run a line or lines of vessels, pro- 
pelled by steam or other power, between the 
cities of Washington, Georgetown, Alexandria, 
Norfolk, and other ports in the State of Vir- 
ginia, on the Potomac river, Chesapeake bay, 
or the tributaries of the same, and Boston, in 
the State of Massachusetts. 

Sue. 4, And be it further enacted, That said 
company is authorized to purchase, hold, and 
grant such real estate, not exceeding in amount 
one hundred thousand dollars, as may be neces- 
sary to carry into effect the purposes of this act, 
and to build all necessary docks, wharves, and 
buildings thereon for their own use; may trans- 
port passengers and freight of every descrip- 
tion, subject to the rules and regulations and 
laws of the United States; may sue and be sued; 
may have a common seal, and generally may 
have and possess the rights and privileges 
usually possessed by siniilar corporations. 

See. 5. dad be it further enacted, That the 
affairs of said company shall be managed by 
such officers as the stockholders in general 
meeting shall elect, and such agent as may be 
appointed by the board of directors. The per- 
sons named in the first section of this act, ora 
majority of them, may call a meeting of the 
stockholders for the purpose of organizing said 
company, at such time and place as they may 
determine upon, after advertising the time and 
place of such meeting for ten days, in one or 
more newspapers published in the city of Wash- 
ington. The officers of suid company once 
eleeted shall hold their offices until thóir suc- 
cessors are chosen, 

SEC, 6, And be it further enacted, That the 
said board of directors may make all necessary 
rules and by-laws for the transfer of the stock 
and the general management of the business 
of said company ; and each stockholder in said 
company shall be liable for all claims against 
the same to an amount equal to the stock which 
said stockholder shall have in said company. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That this 
act shall be enforced from the passage thereof. 

Sec. 8, And be it further enacted, That Con- 
gress may at any tine herealter alter, amend, 
or repeal this act. 

Approved, May 4, 1870. 


4 
Cruse. LXXVI. —An Act to provide for the 

Survey of the Fort Gratiot Military Reser- 

vation, in the State of Michigan. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of’ Rep- 
resentatives of the United Slates of America in 
LOKET 

y, appropriated from-any moneys in the Treas- 
nok otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
uree thousand dollars, to complete the survey 
and subdivision of the Fort Gratiot military res- 
ervation in pursuance of law; and that said 
money be returned to the Treasury from the 
proceeds of the sale of any part of suid mili- 
tary reservation. : 

Apridten; May 4, 1870. 


assembled, ‘That there be, and is here- | 


li 


Cuar. LXXX.—An Act to provide for the 
creation of Corporations in the District of 
Columbia by general law. 


INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That any five or more per- 
sons, being desirous of associating themselves 
for the purpose of.establishing an institution 
of learning, may make, sign, and acknowledge, 
before any officer authorized to take the ac- 
knowledgment of deeds in this District, and 
file in the office of register of deeds of said 
District, a certificate or declaration, in writing, 
to be recorded in a book kept for that purpose, 
and open to public inspection, in which shall 
be stated the name or title by which said insti- 
tution shall be known to law, the number of 
trustees, directors, or managers, and their 
names, the particular branch of literature and 
science, or either of them, proposed to be 
taught, and if said institution is to be of the 
rank of a college or university, the number and 


designation of the professorships to be estab- | 


lished. 

Upon filing the certificate as aforesaid, the 
persons who shall have signed and acknowl- 
edged the same, and their successors and asso- 
ciates, shall, by the provisions of this act, be 
a body politic and corporate, by the name and 
style statedin the certificate, and by that name 
and style shall have perpetual succession, with 
power to sueand be sued, plead and be im- 
pleaded, to acquire, hold, and convey prop- 
erty in all lawful ways, to have and nse acom: 
mon seal and the same to alter and change at 
pleasure, to make and alter, at times or from 
time to time, such by-laws, not inconsistent 
with the Constitution of the United States or 
the Jaws in force in said District as they may 
deem necessary for the government of said 
institution, and to confer upon such persons 
as may be considered worthy such academical 


or honorary degrees as are usually conferred | 


by similar institutions. 

Any corporation so formed as aforesaid 
shall have power to fill such vacancies in their 
own body as may happen by death, resigna- 
tion, or otherwise, and shall hold the property 
of said institution solely for the purposes of 
education, and not for the individual benefit 
of themselves, or of any contributor to the 
endowment of the same. 

Any corporation formed in accordance with 
the provisions of this act shall he competent 
in law and equity to take to themselves, in 
their corporate name, real, personal, or mixed 
property, bygift, grant, bargain and sale, con- 
voyance, will, devise, or bequests of any per- 
sons whomsoever, and the same estate to grant, 
bargain, sell, convey, devise, let, place out at 
interest, or otherwise dispose of the same for 
the use of said institution in such manner as 
shall seem most beneficial thereto. 

The trustees, directors, or managers of any 
corporation formed under this act shall faith- 
fully apply all the fands collected or the pro- 
ceeds of the property belonging to said insti- 
tution, according to their best judgment, in 
erecting or completing suitable buildings, sup- 
porting necessary oflicers, instructors, and ser- 
vants, and procering “books, maps, charts, 
globes, and philosophical, chemical, and otber 


I apparatus necessary to the success of said insti- | 
; tation. 


In case any donation, devise, or bequest 
shall be made for particular purposes, accord- 
ant with the designs of the institation so estab- 
lished as aforesaid, and the corporation shall 
accept the same, such donation, devise, or 
bequest shall be applied in conformity with 
_the express condition of the donor or devisor. 
" .-Wocorporativo'established av‘aforesard’ shall 


be allowed to hold morë land at any one time | 


than shall be necessary for the purposes of 


i 


education, as set forth in its articles of asso 
ciation, unless the corporation shall have re 
ceived the same by gift; grant, or devise, and 
in such case such corporation shall be required 
to sell or dispose of thesame within ten years 
from the time the title thereto is acquired ; and 
on failure so to dispose of the same, said land 
over and above the amount necessary to be 
used as aforesaid, shall revert to the original 
donor, grantor, devisor, or their heirs. 

Corporations formed under this act shall 
have power to employ and appoint a president 
or principal for each institution, and all such 
professors or servants as may be necessary, and 
shall have power to displace any of them, as 
the interests of the institution require; to fill 
vacancies which may happen. by death, resig- 
nation, or otherwise, among said officers or 
servants; and to prescribeand direct the course 
of studies to be pursued in said institution. 

Any corporation established as aforesaid may 
require the treasurer of said institution, and all 
other agents thereof, before entering upon the 
duties of their appointment, to give bonds for 
the security of said corporation in such sums 
and with security deemed suficient by said 
corporation or institution. 

All process against any corporation estab- 
lished under this section shall be by summons, 
and the service of the same shall be by leaving 
an attested copy thereof with the presiden’, 
secretary, or treasurer, or at the office of the 
corporation, at least sixty days before the 
return day thereof. 

It shall be the duty of the trustees of any 
institution, or a majority of them, to file, on 
or before the first Monday in January in each 
year, inthe office of the register of deeds where 
the original certificate was filed, a statement 
of the trustees and officers of the institution, 
with an inventory of its property and liabilities 
and students, and such other information as 
shall or will exhibitits condition or operation. 

In case any corporation created under this 
act shall at any time violate or fail to comply 
with any of the foregoing provisions, upon 
complaint being made to the circuit court of 
the District of Columbia, a writ of quo warranto 
shall issue, and the district attorney or city 
attorney shall prosecute, in behalf of the peo- 
ple, for a forfeiture of all rights and privileges 
secured by this act to such corporation. 


RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be lawful for the members of any society 
or congregation heretofore formed in this Dis- 
trict for the purposes of religious worship, and 
for members of any society or congregation 
which may hereafter he formed for the purpose 
aforesaid, to receive by gift, devise, oy pur- 
chase, a quantity of land not exceeding one 
acre, and to erect or build thereon such houses 
and buildings as they may deem necessary for 
the purposes aforesaid, and to make such other 
use of the land, and make such other im- 
provements thereon, as may be deemed neces- 
sary for the comfort and convenience of such 
society or congregation, and such society or 
congregation may assume a name, and elect or 
appoint any number of trustees, not exceeding 
ten, who shall be styled trustees of such society 
or congregation by the nameassumed; and the 
title to the land purchased, and improvements 
made shall be vesied in the trustees by the 
name and style assumed as aforesaid. 

Immediately after the election or appoint- 
ment of trustees by any society or congregation 
as aforesaid, the persons elected or appointed 
shall make a certificate under their hands and 
seals, stating the date of their election or ap- 
pointment, the name of the socicty or congre- 
gation, and length of time for which they were 
elected or appointed, which shall be verified 
by the affidavit of somé one of the persons mak 
ing the same, and shall he filed and tétotded 
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in the office of the register of deeds in said Dis- 
trict, and the said trustees shall hold their. office 
for and during the period stated ‘in the certifi- 
cateaforesaid. Atthe expiration of their. term 
of service and forever thereafter at the expira- 
tion of the term of service of any trustee elect- 
ed or appointed as aforesaid, the said society 
or congregation shall elect or appoint success- 
ors, who shallin like manner continue in office 
for such period as may be limited by the society 
or congregation ; and a certificate of their ap- 
pointment or election shall be made by the 
trustees whose term of service shall have ex- 
pired, which shall be verified by affidavit and 
filed and recorded as provided in the election 
of officers in the first instance. 

The trustees elected or appointed under the 
provisions of this division, and their success- 
ors, shall have perpetual succession and exist- 
ence; and the title to land herein authorized 
to be purchased, and to the buildings and im- 
provements thereon, shall be vested in the 
said. trustees by their assumed name and their 
successors forever; and the same shall be held 
for the uses and purposes herein named, and 
no other ; and such trustees shall be capable 
in. law to sue. and be sued, implead and be 
impleaded, answer and be answered unto, 
defend and be defended, in all courts of law 
or equity whatsoever, in and by. the name and 
style assumed, as aforesaid; and shall have 
power under the direction of the society or 
congregation to sell and execute deeds and 
conveyances of and concerning the estate aud 
property berein authorized to be held by said 
society or congregation; and such deeds or 
conveyances shall have the same effect as like 
deeds or conveyances made by natural per- 
sons: Provided, That no deed or conveyance 
shall be made of any estate held as aforesaid, 
so as to defeat or destroy the interest or effect 
of any grant, donation, or bequest, which may 
be made to any such society or congregation ; 
but all grants, donations, and bequests, shall 
be appropriated and used as directed by the 
person or persons making the same. 

Every society or congregation formed as 
aforesaid shall have power to provide for fill- 
ing vacancies which may happen in the office 
of trustee, and also to remove trustees from 
office, and to adopt such rules and regulations 
in relation to the duties of trustees, and the 
management of its estate as the members may 
deem proper, not inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and laws in 
force in the District of Columbia. 

Upon the dissolution of any society or con- 
gregation formed under the provisions of this 
division, the estate and property of such soci- 
ety or congregation shall revert back to the 
persons, their heirs and assigns, who may have 
given or contributed to the purchase of or pay- 
ment for the same, according to their respect- 
ive rights. A failure to elect or appoint trus- 
tees at any time when, by the provisions of 
this division, such election or appointment 
should be had, shall not work a dissolution of 
the society or congregation; but the trustees 
last elected or appointed shall be considered 
as in office until another election or appoint 
ment shall take place. 

The trustees now in office, or those who may 
hereafter be appointed or elected under the 
provisions of this division, shall have power, 
under the direction of the society or congrega- 
tion by whom they were elected or appointed, 
to execute mortgages, or deeds of trust in the 
nature of mortgages, of and concerning the 
estate and property which any society or con- 
pregation are authorized by this division to 
hold, or to lease the same for a term not 
exceeding ten years. And such mortgages, 
deeds, snd conveyances shall bave the same 
effect and be enforced by the same remedies 
and proceedings as like mortgages, deeds, 
letiges, dnd convesauces made by natural per- 


notwithstanding. ; 

The provisions of.this division are intended 
to extend to members of societies heretofore 
or hereafter to be formed for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining private schools 
for religious purposes. : 

This act shall-not be so construed as confer- 
ring privileges or any benefits to such societies 
under the school laws of this District. 


SOCIETIES, BENEVOLENT, EDUCATIONAL, AND SO 
rorti> 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That any 
three or more persons of full age, citizens of 
the United States, a majority of whom. shall 
be citizens of this District, who desire to asso- 
ciate themselves for benevolent, charitable, 
educational, literary, musical, scientific, reli- 
gious, or missionary purposes, including soci- 
eties formed for mutual improvement, or for 
the promotion of the arts, may make, sigu, 
and acknowledge before any oflicer authorized 
to take the acknowledgment of deeds in this 
District and ile in the office of the register of 
deeds, to be recorded by him, a certilicate in 
writing, in which shall be stated the name or 
title by which such socicty shall be known in 
law, the particular business and objects of 
such society, the number of trustees, directors, 
or managers of such society, for the first year 
of its existence. 

Upon filing a certificate, as aforesaid, the 
persons who shall have signed and acknowl- 
edged such certificate, and their associates 
and successors, shall thereupon, by virtue of 
this act, be a body politic and corporate, by 
the name stated in such certificate; and by 
that name they and their successors may have 
and use a common seal, and the same may 
alter and change at pleasure, and may make 
such by-laws; and they and their successors, 
by their corporate name, shall in law be capa- 
bs of taking, receiving, purchasing, and hold- 
ing real and personal estate necessary for the 
purposes of said society as stated in said cer- 
tificate, and may sell and convey the same ; to 
elect officers and agents of such society for 
the management of its business. 

The society so incorporated may annually, 
or oftener, elect from its members, its trustees, 
directors, or managers, at such time and place, 
in such manner as may be specified in its by- 
laws, who shall have-the control and manage- 
ment of the affairs and funds of said society, a 
majority of whom shall be a quorum for the 
transaction of business, and whenever any 
vacancy shall happen among such trustees, 


| directors, or managers by death, resignation, 


or otherwise, such vacancy shali be filled in 
such manner as shall be provided by the by- 
| laws of said society. 

The provisions of this act shall not extend 
! to nor apply to any association or individual 
who shall, in the certificate filed with the regis- 
ter of deeds, use or specify a name or style 
the same as that of any previously existing 
| incorporated body in the Districtof Columbia. 
Any corporation formed under this act shall 
| be capable of taking, holding, or receiving any 
property, real or personal, by virtue of any 
| gift, purchase, devise, or beqnest, necessary 
| for the purposes of said society, as stated in 
said certificate, or in any other manner. 

The trustees, directors, or stockholders, of 
any existing benevolent, charitable, educa- 
tional, musical, literary, scientific, religious, 
or missionary corporation, including societies 
formed for mutual improvement, may, by con- 
forming to the requirements of the several scc- 
tions of this act, reincorporate themselves, or 
continue their existing corporate powers under 
this act, or may change their name, stating 1n 
their certificate the original name of such cor- 
i poration as well as their new name assumed ; 
and all the property and eifedts öf stich exist- 


sons, anything in this division to the contrary: 


+4 
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ing corporation shall vest in. and belong to.the 
corporation -so reincorporated or continued. 
Corporations under this division may be organ- 
ized for any term not exceeding twenty years, 
the term to be stated in the certificate men- 
tioned in-the first section. SR P 
The corporations formed under this act, may. 
sell and dispose of any real estate they may. 
acquire by purchase, gift, or. devise, as fol- 
lows: whenever any lot purchased for.the use 
of the corporation, or any building erected 
thereon, shall become ineligible for the uses 
for which said lot was purchased or said build- 
ing erected, to be determined by a vote: of twa 
thirds of the shares of the stock of said corpor- 
ation or the members of said corporation at a 
meeting of the stockholders or corporators or. 
members of said corporation specially called 
for that purpose, the proceedings. of which 
meeting shall be duly entered in the. records 
of said corporation, said lot or byilding may 
be. sold and the proceeds thereof. may be 
vested in another lot, or in the-erectign of 
another building, or'both. eect g 
When any real estate shall have been devised 
or given to any such corporation for any speck- 
fied benevolent purpose aforesaid; and where, 
by a vote of three fourths of the stock held by 
the stockholders, or: three. fourths of :thé cor: 
porators, if no shares of stock have been 
created, of any corporation formel wader this 
act, then by a vote of three fourths of themem- 
bers thereof, ata meeting called for the pur- 
pose, of which such stockholders or. corpor: 
ators or members as aforesaid shall have at 
least ten days’ notice, the said. corporation 
shall determine to surrender their corporate 
powers and cease to act under the same, said 
real and personal estate, so acquired as afore: 
said, shall be sold at public auction, proper 
notice of the time and place of said sale having 
been given, andthe proceeds of said sale equit- 
ably distributed among the stockholders or 
corporators aforesaid, or disposed of for the 
promotion and advancement of the objects for 
which such corporation was originally organ- 
ized: Provided, That no corporation created 
by this section shall hold real estate more than 
five years, except so much as. shall be neces: 
sary for the purposes named. in its certificate. 


MANUFACTURING, AGRICULTURAL, MINING, AND 
MECHANICAL CORPORATIONS, 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That at 
any time hereafter. any three or more persons 
who may desire to forma company:tor the 
purpose of cartying on any kind of: manufac- 
turing, agricultural, mining, mechanical busi 
ness, insurance, mercantile, transportation, or 
marketing in the District of.Columbia, may 
make, sign, and acknowledge, before some offi- 
cer competent to take the acknowledgment 
of deeds, and file in the office of the register 
of deeds, a certificate in writing, in which shall 
be stated the corporate name of the said com- 
pany and the objects for which said company 
shall be formed ; the amount of the capital 
|| stock of said company ; the term ofits existence, 
| not io exeeed twenty years; the number of 
shares of which-the said stock shall consist; 
the number of trustees and their names, who 
shall manage the concerns of said company 
for the first year; and the name.of the place 
| in said District in which the operations of said 
company are to be carried on. 

When the certificate shall have been filed as 
| aforesaid, the persons who sha have signed 
and acknowledged the same, and their success- 
ors, shall be a body politic and corporate in 
{act and in name, by the name stated in such 
certificate, and by that name have succession, 
and be capable of suing and being sued in any 
court of law or equity in this District of Colum- 
| bia ; and they and their successors may have 
a common seal, and make and alter the same 
|| at pleasure} aud they shall by their corporate 
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name be capable in law of purchasing, holding, 
and conveying any real or personal estate 
whatever which may be necessary to enable 
the said company to carry on their operations 
named in such certificate, but shall not mort- 
gage the same, or give any lien thereon, except 
in pursuance of a vote of the stockholders of 
said company. . 

The stock, property, and concerns of such 
company shall be managed by not less than 
three nor more than nine trustees, who shall, 
respectively, be stockholders, and a majority 
of whom shall be citizens of the District of 
Columbia, who shall, except for the first year, 
be annually elected bythe stockholders, at such 
time and place as shall be determined by the 
by-laws of the company ; and public notice of 
the time and place of holding such election 
shall be published not less than thirty days 
previous thereto, in the newspaper printed 
nearest to the place where the operations of 
the said company shall be carried on, and the 
election shall- be made by such of the stock- 
holders as shall attend for that purpose, either 
in person or by proxy. All the elections shall 
be by ballot, and each stockholder shall be 
entitled to as many votes as he owns shares of 
stock in said company, and the persons receiv- 
ing the greatest number of votes shall be trus- 
tees; and when any vacancy shall happen 
among the trustees, by death, resignation, or 
otherwise, it shall be filled for the remainder 
of the year in such manner as may be provided 
for by the by-laws of the said company. 

In case it shall happen at any time that an 
election of trustees shall not be made on the 
day designated by the by-laws of said com- 
pany, when it ought to have been made, the 
company for thatreason shall not be dissolved, 
but it shall be lawful, on any other day, to hold 
an election for trustees, in such manner as 
shall be provided for by the said by-laws, and 
all acts of trustees shall be valid and binding 
as against said company until their saccessors 
shail be elected. 

There shall be a president of the company 
who shall be designated from the number of 
the trustees, and also such subordinate officers 
as the company, by its by-laws, may designate, 
who may be elected or appointed, and required 
to give such security for the faithful perform- 
ance of the duties of their office os the com- 
pany by its by-laws. may require. 

It shall be lawful for the trustees to call in 

and demand from the stockholders, respect- 
ively, all. such sums of money by them sub- 
scribed, at such times and in such payments or 
installments as the trustees shall deem proper, 
under the penalty of forfeiting the shares of 
stock subscribed for and all previous payments 
made thereon, if payment shall not be made 
by the stockholder within sixty days after a 
personal demand or a notice requiring such 
payment shall have been published for six 
successive weeks in a newspaperin the District 
of Columbia as aforesaid. 
- The trustees of said company shall have 
power to make such prudential by-laws as they 
shall deem proper for the management and 
disposition of the stock and business affairs 
of such company, not inconsistent with the 
laws of the District of Columbia and Consti- 
tution of the United States, and rescribing the 
duties of officers, artificers, and servants that 
may be employed, for the appointment of all 
officers, and for carrying on all kinds of busi- 
ness within the objects and purposes of such 
company. 

The stock of such com any shall be deemed 
personal estate, and shall be transferable in 
such manner as shall be prescribed by the by- 
laws of said company ; but no shares shall be 
transferable until all previous calls thereon 
shall have been fully paid in, or shall have been 
declared forfeited for the non-payment of ealls 
thereon; and it shall not be lawful for such 


company to use any of their funds in the pur- 
chase of any stock in any other corporation. 

The copy of any certificate of incorporation 
filed in pursuance of this act, certified by the 
register of the District of Columbia to be a 
true copy and of the whole of such certificate, 
shall be received in all courts and places as 
presumplive legal evidence of the facts therein 
stated. : 

All the stockholders of every com pany incor- 
porated under this act shall be severally, indi- 
vidually, liable to the creditors of the company 
in which they are stockholders, to an amount 
equal to the amount of stock held by them 
respectively, for all debts and contracts made 
by such company, until the whole amount of 
capital stock fixed and limited by such com- 
pany shall have been paid in and a certificate 
thereof shall have been made and recorded, as 
is prescribed in -the following section. And 
the capital stock so fixed and limited shall be 
paid in, one half within one year, and the other 
half thereof within two years from the incor- 
poration of said company, or such corporation 
shall be dissolved. 

The president and a majority of the trus- 
tees, within thirty days after the payment of 
the last installment of the capital stock so 
fixed and limited by the company, shall make 
a certificate stating the amount of the capital 
so fixed and paid in, which certificate shall be 
signed and sworn to by the president and a 
majority of the trustees; and they shall within 
the said thirty days record the same in the 
oflice of the register of deeds of the District 
of Columbia. 

Every such company shall annually, within 
twenty days from the first of January, make a 
report, which shall be published in a news- 
paper in the District of Columbia, which shall 
state the amount of capital, and of the pro- 
portion actually paid, and the amount of its 
existing debts; which report shall be signed 
by the president and a majority of the trus- 
tees, and shall be verified by the oath of the 
president or secretary of said company, and 
filed in the ofice of the register of deeds of 
the District of Columbia; and if any of the 
said companies shall fail so to do, all the trus- 
tees of the company shall be jointly and sever- 
ally liable for the debts of the company then 
existing, and for all that shall be contracted 
before such report shall be made. 

If the trustees of any such company shall 
declare and pay any dividend the payment of 
which would render it insolvent, or which 
would diminish the amount of its capital stock, 
they shall be jointly and severally liable for 
all the debts of the company then existing, 
and for all that shall be thereafter contracted, 
while they shall respectively remain in office : 
Provided, That if any of the trustees shall 
object to the declaring of such dividend, or the 
payment of the same, and shall at any time 
before the time fixed for the payment thereof | 
file a certificate of their objection in writing 
with the secretary of the company and with the 
register of deeds of the District of Columbia, 
they shall be exempt from the said liability. 

Nothing but money shall be considered as | 
payment of any part of the capital stock, and 
no loan of money shall be made by any such i 
company to any stockholder therein; and if } 
any such loan shall be made to a stockholder, 
the officers who shall make it, or who shall 
assent thereto, shall be jointly and severally 
liable, to the extent of such loan and interest, 
for all the debts of the company contracted 
while they are stockholders or officers thereof, 

If any certificate or report made, or public 
notice given, by the officers of any company 
in pursuance of the provisions of this act, | 
should be false in any material representation, |! 
all the officers who shail have signed the same, | 
knowing it to be false, shall be jointly and || 


severally liable for all the debts of the com- | 


pany contracted: while they are stockholders 


i| or officers thereof. 


No person holding stock in such company as 
executor, administrator, guardian, or trustee, 
and no person holding such stock as collateral 
security, shall be personally subject to any 
liability as stockholder of such company; but 
the person pledging such stock shall be con- 
sidered as holding the same, and shall be liable 
as a stockholder accordingly; and the estate 
and funds in the hands of such executor, ad- 
ministrator, guardian, or trustee, shall be liable 
in like manner and to the same extent as the 
testator or intestate, or the ward or person 
interested in such trust fund would have been 
if he had been living and competent to act 
and held the stock in hig own name. 

Kvery such executor, administrator, guard- 
ian, or trustee, shall represent the stock in his 
hands at all meetings of the company, and may 
vote accordingly as a stockholder; and every 
person who shall pledge his stock as aforesaid 
may, nevertheless, represent the same at all 
such meetings, and may vote accordingly as a 
stockholder. 

The stockholders of any company organized 
under the provisions of this act shall, jointly, 
severally, and individually, be liable for all 
debts that may be due and owing to all their 
laborers, servants, and apprentices, for ser- 
vices performed for such corporation, and shall 
be individually liable for all debts of said cor- 
poration to the amount of the stock of each 
stockholder, . 

Any corporation or company heretofore 
formed, by special act or under the general 
law, and now existing, for manufacturing, 
agricultural, mining, mercantile, insurance, 
transportation, marketing, or mechanical pur- 
poses, in the District of Columbia, or any com- 
pany which may be formed underthis act, may 
increase or diminish its capital stock, by com- 
plying with the provisions of this act, to any 
amount which may be deemed suflicient and 
proper for the purposes of the corporation, and 
may also extend its business to other manu- 
facturing, mining, or mechanical business, sub- 
ject to the provisions and liabilities of this 
act. But before any corporation shall be en- 
titled to diminish the amount of its capital 
stock, if the amount of its debts and liabilities 
shall exceed the amount of capital to which it 
is proposed to be reduced, such amount of 
debts and liabilities shall be satisfied and 
reduced so as not to exceed such diminished 
amount of capital; and any existing company 
heretofore formed may come under and avail 
itself of the privileges and provisions of this 


| act by complying with the following provis- 


ions, and thereupon such company, its officers 
and stockholders, shall be subject to all the 
restrictions, duties, and liabilities of this act. 

Whenever any company shall desire to call 
a meeting of the stockholders for the purpose 
of availing itself of the privileges of this act, 
or for increasing or diminishing the amount 
of its capital stock, or for extending or chang- 
ing its business, it shall be the duty of the 
trustees or directors to publish a notice signed 
by a majority of them in a newspaper in the 
District of Columbia at least three successive 
weeks, and to deposit a notice thereof in the 
post office addressed to each stockholder at 
his usual place of residence, at least three 
weeks previous to the day fixed upon for hold- 
ing such meeting, specifying the object of the 
meeting and the time and place when and 
where such meeting shall be held; and a vote 
of at least two thirds of all the shares of stock 
shall be necessary to an increase or diminution 
of the amount ofits capital stock, or the exten- 
sion or change of its business ag aforesaid, or 
to enable a company to avail itself of the pro- 
visions of this act. 

If, at any time and plack specified in the 
notice provided for in the preceding section, 
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stockholders shall appear by proxy orin person, 
representing not less than two-thirds of all the 
shares of stock of the corporation, they shall 
organize and proceed to a vote of those present 
in person or by proxy; and if, on canvassing 
the votes, it shall appear that.a sufficient num- 
ber of votes are in favor of inereasing ordimin- 
ishing the amount of capital, or extending or 
changing its business as aforesaid, or for avail- 
ing itself of the privileges and provisions. of 
this act, a certificate of the proceedings, show- 
ing a compliance with the provisions of this 
act, the amount of capital actually paid in, the 
business. to which it is extended or changed, 
the whole amount of debts and liabilities of the 
company, and the amount to which the capital 
stock shall be increased or diminished, shall 
be made ont, signed, and verified by the affidavit 
of the chairman, and be countersigned by the 
secretary; and such certificate shall be acknowl- 
edged by the chairman, and filed as required 
by the first section of this act, and when so 
filed the capital stock of such corporation shall 
be increased ar diminished to the amount 
specified in such certificate, and the business 
extended or changed as aforesaid; and the 
company shall be entitled to the privileges and 
provisions, and be subject to the liabilities of 
this act. 

If the indebtedness of any company organ- 
ized under this act shall at any time exceed 
the amount of its capital stock, the trustees of 
such company assenting thereto shall be per- 
sonally and individually liable for such excess 
to the creditors of the company. 

No stockholder shall be personally liable for 
the payment of any debt contracted by any 
company formed under this act which is not 
paid within one year from the time the debt 
becomes due, unless a suit for the collection 
of such debt shall be brought against such com- 
pany within one year after the debt became 
due; and no suit shall be brought against any 
stockholder who shall cease to bea stockholder 
in any such company, for any debt contracted 
by said company, unless the same shall be com- 
menced within two years fromthe time heshall 
have ceased to bea stockholder, nor until an 
execution against the company shall have been 
returned unsatisfied in whole or in part. 

It shall be the duty of the trustees of every 
corporation formed under this act to cause a 
book to be kept by the treasurer or secretary 
thereof, containing the names of all persons, 
alphabetically arranged, whoare orshall within 
six years have been stockholders of such com- 
pany, and showing their place of residence, the 
number of shares of stock held by them respect- 
ively, the time when they became owners of 
such shares, and the amount of stock actually 
paid in; which book shall, during the usual 
business hours of the day on every business day, 
be open for inspection of stockholders and ered- 
itors of the company, and their personal rep: 
resentatives, at the office or principal place of 
business of such company in the District of 
Columbia where its business operations shall 
be located, and any and every such stockholder, 
creditor, or representative shall have a right to 
make extracts from such books, and no trans- 
fer of stock shall be valid for any purposes 
whatsgever, except to render the person to 
whom it shall be transferred liable for the debts 
of the company, according to the provisionsof 
this act, until it shall have been entered therein, 
as required by this section, by an entry show- | 
ing to and from whom transferred. Such book 
shall be presumptive evidence of the facts 
therein stated in favor of the plaintiff in any 
suit or proceeding against such company, or | 
against any one or more stockholders. Every | 
officer or agent of such company, who shall 
neglect to make any proper entry in such book, | 
or shall refuse or neglect to exhibit the same, | 
or to allow the same to be inspected and ex- 


| laying out lots, shall be 


tracts to be taken therefrom, as hereinbefore 


provided, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and the company shall pay to the party 


injured a penalty. of fifty doliars for any such || 


neglect or. refusal, and all damages resulting 
therefrom; and every company that shall neg- 
lect to keep such book open for inspection as 
aforesaid shall forfeit to the United States the 
sum‘ of fifty dollars for every day it shall so 
neglect, to be sued for and recovered, in the 
name of the people, in the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia, and when go recov- 
ered the amount shall be paid into the treas- 
ury of said District of Columbia, for the use 
thereof. 
CEMETERIES—INCORPORATION, 

Sec. 5.. And be it further enacted; That 
where five or more persons shall associate 
themselves together for the purpose of form- 


ing a cemetery association in the District.of- 


Columbia, such persons shall have the power 
to adopt a corporate name, and by that name 
shall be known as a body-corporate, and by 
that name shall have perpetual succession and 
be invested with all powers, rights, privileges, 
liabilities, and immunities incident to corpora- 
tions. Said persons, so associated, shall have 
power to acquire by gift, grant, or purchase 
any lot or lots of land not exceeding fifty acres, 
and lay out the same for a burial place for the 
dead, with convenient aisles, and to sell the 
same for such purpose and for no other pur- 
poses, reserving a sufficient portion thereof for 
the burial of the stranger and indigent. Said 
persons, so associated, may have a common 
seal, and may alter or change the same at their 
pleasure. Said association shall have power 
to inclose and ornament said burial ground, 
to build and erecta hearse-house and keep the 
same in proper repair ; to purchase a hearse or 
hearses; and to do all other necessary acts to 
the end that all the appliances, conveniences, 
and benefit of a public and private cemetery 
may be desired and obtained. 

The officers of said corporation shall be a 
president, a treasurer, who shall act as sec- 
retary, and three directors, which said officers 
shall be chosen annually by ballot, and shall 
hold their office until their successors are 
chosen. Any neglect to choose their officers 
on the day fixed upon for that purpose shall 
not operate as a forfeiture of their act of incor- 
poration, in accordance with the provisions of 
this act. 

The first election of officers, by the persons 
associating, according to and for the purpose 
specified in the first section of this act, shall 
be at the time and place designated and agreed 
upon by a majority of the persons so associat- 
ing themselves together, and .no other than 
such persons shall vote at said election. 

At each subsequent election of oflicers of 
said incorporation the owner or owners of a 
lot or lots in said burial grounds shall be enti- 
tled to one vote in the election of officers of 
said corporation, and no more, and shail, by 
virtue of such membership, be a member of 
said corporation. i 

The persons associating together in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act shall cause 
the land designed as a burial ground to be sur- 
veyed and platted; and a plat of said ground, 
go surveyed, shall be recorded in the office of 
the register of deeds for the District of Colum: 
bia. Hach lot shall be duly numbered by said 
surveyor, and such number shall be marked 
on said plat and recorded as aforesaid. 

The said corporation shall have power to 
establish and change by-laws, and prescribe 


‘rules and regulations for its government aud 


the duties of its officers and the management 
of its property. . ; 

The proceeds arising from the sale of lots in 
the foregoing sections of this act provided for, 
afier deducting all expenses of purchasing and 
applied, appropriated, 
and used-in improving and ornamenting the 


= = 
burial ground, or for other purposes:named in 
this act. mee veer 

The property of the corporation, its grounds, 
lots, andappliances, shall be exemptfrom-taxa- 
tion.and shall not be liable to sale on execution. 


Dedication. 


Any person or persons desiring to dedicate 
any lot of land, not exceeding five acres, as a 
burial ground or’ place for the interment for 
the dead, for the use of any society, associa- 
tion, or neighborhood, may, by deed, duly 
executed or recorded, convey such land to the 
District of Columbia, by the corporate name 
of said District of Columbia, specifying in such 
deed the society, association, or neighborhood 
for the use of which the dedication is desired 
to be made, and thereby vest the title to such 
land in perpetuity for the uses stated in the 
deed, and such land shall be thereafter exempt 
from taxes for all purposes whatever, 

If any person shall willfully or maliciously 
cut down, break down, level, demolish, or 
otherwise destroy, or injure, or damage any 
railing, fence, or inclosure around or upon 
any land conveyed under the provisions of this 
act, or any gate or post thereon, or shall re- 
move, break, injure, or deface any tomb, or 
other stone, plank or board, of any inscription 
thereon, or shall ent down, destroy, injure, or 
remove any tree or shrub standing or growing 
upon such Jand, he shall be liable to indict- 
ment, and, upon conviction thereof, to be 
fined not less than ten dollars nor more than 
one hundred dollars. 

BOARDS OF TRADE. 

Suc. 6. And be it furthér enacted, That any 
number of persons, not less than twenty, resid» 
ing in the District of ‘Columbia, may associate 
themselves together as a board of trade and 
assemble at any time and place upon which a 
majority of the members so associating them- 
selves together may agree, and elect a pres- 
ident, one or more vice presidents, as they 
may see fit, adopt a name, constitution, and 
by-laws, such as they may agree upon, and 
shall thereupon become a body corporate and 
politic in fact and in name, by the name and 
style, or title, which they may have adopted, 
and by that name shall have succession, shall 
be capable in law to sue and be sued, plead 
and be impleaded, answer and be answered 
unto, defend and be defended, in all courts of 
law and equity whatever, and they and their 
successors shall have a common seal and may 
alter and change the same at their discretion. 

Said corporation shall have the right to ad- 
mit as members such persons as they may see 
fit and expel any members as they maysee fit; 
and in ail cases a majority of the members 
present at any stated meetings shall have the 
right to pass, and also the right to repeal, any 
by-laws of said corporation; and in all cases 
the constitution and by-laws adopted by such 
corporation shall be binding upon and control 
the same until altered, changed, or abrogated 
in the manner that may be prescribed in such 
constitution. 

Said corporation, by the name and style 
which shall be adopted, shall be capable in law 
of purchasing, holding, and conveying any 
estate, real or personal, for the use of said 
corporation: Provided, That such real estate 
shall not exceed in quantity one city, town, 
or village lot and building in the District of 


| Columbia. 


The officers shall hold their offices for the 
time which shall be prescribed in the consti- 
tution adopted by such corporation, and until 
others shall be elected and qualified as pre- 
scribed by such constitution. 

The president, vice president, secretary, and 
treasurer shall be ex officio members of the 
board of directors, and, together with the 
directors elected, shall manage the business 
of said corporation: 
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All officers shall be elected by a plurality of 
votes given at any election, and a general 
election of officers shall be held at least once 
in each year; but in case of any accidental 
feilure or neglect-to hold such general elec- 
tion, the corporation shall-not thereby lapse 
or terminate, but shall continue and exist, and 
the old officers shall hold over until the next 
general election of officers provided for in the 
constitution, 

‘Lhe award of any general committee of ref- 
erence appointed by said corporation upon any 
matter of difference, submitted to such com- 
“mittee for arbitration in wriling, with or with- 
‘out seal, by any member of said corporation 
or by any other person whatsoever, shall have 
the same. force and effect as if the same had 
been submitted to the arbitration of the mem- 
bers of said committee of reference, by their 
individual names by deed of submission ; and 
any such award may be filed and made a rule 
of court, and judgment entered thereon and 
execution issuéd in the samc manner and 
under the same rules and regulations that 
other awards may be entered, under and by 
virtue of the laws in force in said District. No 
submission or arbitration bond shall be re- 
quired to be filed with such awards; but four 
days’ notice of the filing of such award shall 
be given to the opposite party of the party 
filing the award. Said committee of reference, 
when sitting as arbitrators as aforesaid, shall 
have the right to issue subpenas and compel 
the attendance of witnesses by attachment, the 
same as justices of the peace. 

Said corporation may inflict fines upon any 
‘of its members, and collect the same, for 
breach of the provisions of the constitution or 
by-laws; but no fine shall in any case exceed 
twenty-five dollars, Such fines may be col- 
lected by action of debt, brought in the name 
of the corporation, before any justice of the 
peace, against the person upon whom the fine 
shall have been imposed. 

Said corporation sball have no power or 
authority to do or carry on any business ex- 
cepting such as is usnal in the management 
and conduct of boards of trade or chambers 
of commerce; and as provided for in the fore- 
going sections of this act. 


RAILROAD COMPANIES IN TUB DISTRICT 


COLUMBLA. 

Seu. 7. And be it further enacted, That any 
number of persons, not less than seven, being 
subscribers to the: stock of any contemplated 
railroad, may be formed into a corporation 
for the purpose of congiructing, owning, and 
mamtaining such railroad, by complying with 
the following requirements: whenever stock 
to the amount of at least fifty thousand dollars 
shall have been subscribed, and five per cent, 
upon such subscription shall actually bave 
been. paid in, the subseribers to such stock 
shall elect directors for guch company from 
among their own number, and shall severally 
subscribe articles of association iu which shall 
be set forth the name of the corporation, the 
amount of the capital stock of the company, 
(which may be increased from time to time, 
if necessary, to a sam equal to the cost of con- 
structing the road, together with the right of 
way and motive power, together with all the 
appurtenances and expenses necessary for the 


or 


complete running of said road,) the number’ 
Il consist, the j 


of shares of which said stock s 
number of directors and their nanies, to man- 
age bi 


} 
yu 


2 from which the proposed railroad is to 
be constructed, and its length, as near as may 
bo, Each subscriber to such articles of asso- 
ciation shall state his place of residence, and 
the number of shares taken by him in such 
company. ; 

Sec. 8. And be tt further enacted, That arti- 
tles of asvotiation formeu In pursuance of the 


16 affairs of the company, the point or || 


| 
provisions of the foregoing section, shall be 
filed in the clerk’s office of the register of 
deeds in the District of Columbia, and be 
recorded in’a book kept for that purpose, and 
thereupon the persons who shall have sub- 
seribed the same, and all persons who shall 
from time to time become stockholders in such 
company, and their successors, shall be a body 
politic and corporate, in perpetuity, by the 
name stated in such articles of association, 
and shall be capable of suing and being sued, 
and may have a common seal and may make 
aud alter the same at pleasure, and shall be 
capable in law of purchasing, holding, and 
conveying any real or personal property what- 
ever, necessary for the construction of such 
road, and for the erection of all necessary 
buildings and yards and appurtenances for the 
-use of the same. Acopy [of] any articles of 
association filed in pursuance of this act, and 
certified to be a copy by the register of deeds, 
| shall, in all courts and places, be prima facie 
evidence of the incorporation of such com- 
pany and of the facts stated therein. 

Suc. 9. And be it further enacted, That the 
directors named in the seventh section of this 
act shall open books for subscription to the 
capital stock of the company at such times 
and in such places as a majority of them may 
direct, thirty days’ notice of which shall be 
given by publication in some daily paper pub- 
lished in said District; and in case a greater 
amount of stock shall be subscribed than the 
whole capital stock required by such company, 
the directors shall distribute such capital stock 
so subscribed as equally as possible among the 
subscribers; but no share thereof shall be 
divided in makiug such distribution, nor shall 
a greater number of shares be allotted to any 
one subseriber than by him subscribed for. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That 
there shall be an annual meeting of the stock- 
holders at the office of the company for the 
election of directors to serve for the ensuing 
year, notice of which shall be given by the 
directors chosen as provided in the first sec- 
tion of this act, for the first annual election, 
and afterward by their successors in office, 
which notice shall be published not less than 
twenty days previous thereto, in a newspaper 
published in the city of Washington. Three 
judges of election shall be chosen by the 
board of directors previous to any annual 
meeting of the stockholders, who shall be 
stockholders but not directors at the time of 
such election, whose duty it shall be to receive 
the votes of the stockholders at such election 
for directors, and who shall openly count the 
votes and declare the result, and shall furnish 
the directors elected at such meeting of stock- 
holders with a certificate of their election, 
which certificate shall be evidence of their 
| authority to act as such directors. No less 
than seven, nor more than thirteen directors 
shall be chosen at such meeting of stockhold- 
ers by ballot, and by a majority of the votes 
| of the stockholders being present, in person 
or by proxy; and every such stockholder being 
| 50 present at any election of directors shall be 


i stock which he may have owned for ten days 
next preceding such election; bat no stock- 
holder shall vote at any such election upon 
any stock except such as he shall have owned 
| fur ten days. No person shail be a director 
unless he shall be a stockholder and qualified 
| to vote for directors at the election at which 
he shall be chosen. ‘I'he directors shall hold 


i| elected and qualified, 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That 
meetings of the stockholders may be called at 
any time during the interval between theannual 
meetings, by the directors, or by the stockhold- 
ersowning not less than one fourth of the stock, 
i by giving thirty days’ pablie notice of the time 


| entitled to give one vote for every share of | 


Hi 


and place of the meeting; and when any such 
meeting is called by the stockholders, the par- 
ticular object of such meeting shall be stated 
in such notice, and if at any such meeting thus 
called, a majority in value of the stockholders 
are not represented in person or by proxy, such 
meeting shall be. adjourned from day to day, 
not exceeding three days, without transacting 
any business, and if within said three days 
stockholders having a majority of the stock 
do not attend such meeting, then the meeting 
shall be dissolved. 

Src. 12. And be it further enacted, That at 
a regular meeting of the stockholders of any 
such corporation, it shall be the duty of the 
president and directors in office for the preced- 
ing year, to exhibit a clear and distinct state- 
ment of the affairs of the said company, and 
at any meeting of the stockholders a majority 
of those present, in person or by proxy, may 
require similar statements from the directors, 
whose duty it shall be to furnish them when 
required; and at all general meetings of the 
stockholders, a majority in value of the stock- 
holders in such company may remove any presi- 
dent or any director, and elect others in their 
stead: Provided, That notice of such intended 
removal shall have been given as required in 
the two last preceding sections. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That in 
case it shall happen at any time that an elec- 
tion of directors shall not be made on the day 
designated by the by-laws of the company when 
it ought to have been made, the company for 
that reason shall not be dissolved, if within 
ninety days thereafter they shall hold an elec- 
tion for directors in such manner as skall be 
provided by the by-laws of the company. 
There shall be a president of the company who 
shall be chosen by and from the directors, and 
also such subordinate officers as the company 
by-laws may designate, who may be elected or 
appointed, and required to give such security 
for the faithful performance of the duties of 
their offices as the company by its by-laws may 
require: Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be so construed as to prevent the 
stockholders from removing a president in the 
manner prescribed in the preceding section. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be lawful for the directors to call in and 
demand from the stockholders, respectively, 
any sumsof money by them subscribed, in such 
payments or installments as the directors shall 
deem proper, under the penalty of forfeiting 
the shares of stock subscribed for and all pre’ 
vious payments made thereon if payment shall 
not be made by the stockholder within thirty 
days after perscnal demand or notice requiring 
such payment: Provided, That subscriptions 
shall not be required to be paid except in equal 
instaliments of not more than ten per centum 
per month. 

Suc. 15. And be tt further enacted, That the 
directors of such company shall have power 
to make by-laws for the management and dis- 
position of stock, property, and business affairs 
of such company, and prescribing the duties of 
the ollicers, artiticers, and servants that may 
be employed, and for the appointment of all 


i the officers for the carrying on all the business 


within the object and purposes of sugh com- 
pany. 

Sec. 16. And be ii further enacted, That the 
stock of such company shall be deemed per- 
sonal estate, and shall be transferable only on 


the books of the company; but no shares shall 


shall i | be transferable uutil previous calls thereon 
| their offices for one year, and until others are | 


shall have been fally paid, or the shares shall 


| have been forfeited for the non-payment of 


calls thereon. 

Sec. 17. Andbe it further enacted, That the 
president and a majority of the directors, 
within thirty days after the payment of the 
last installment of the capital stock so fixed 
and limited by the company, shall make 4 
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certificate stating the amount of capital stock 
so fixed and paid in, which certificateshall be 
signed by the president and a majority of the 
directors, and sworn to by the president and 
secretary ; and they shall, within the said thirty 
days, file and record the same in the office of 
the register ofdeeds for the DistrictofColumbia. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That 


every such company, before constructing a- 


part of their road, shall make a map and pro- 
file of the route intended to be adopt by 
such company, which shall be certified by a 
majority of the directors, and filed in the office 
of the register of deeds aforesaid, for the 
inspection and examination of all parties 
interested. 

Sec. 19. And be it further enacted, That 
every such corporation shall possess the gen- 
eral powers and be subject to the liabilities and 
restrictions in the special powers following, 
that is to say: First, to cause such examina- 
tion and survey for the proposed railroad to be 
made as may be necessary to the selection of 
the most advantageous route for the railroad ; 
and for such purpose, by their officers, agents, 
aud servants, to enter upon the lands or waters 
of any person, but subject to responsibility for 
all damages which they shall do thereto. Sec- 
ond, to receive, hold, and take such volun- 
tary grants and donations. of real estate, and 
other personal property, as shall be made to 
it, to aidin the construction, maintenance, and 
accommodation of such railroad ; but the real 
estate thus received by voluntary grants shall 
be held and used for the purposes of such 
grants only. ‘Third, to purchase, and by vol- 
untary grauts and donations receive and take, 
aud by its officers, engineers, and surveyors and 
agents, enter upon and take possession of, and 
hold and use all such lands and real estate and 
other property, as may be necessary for the 
construction and maintenance of its railroad 
and stations, depots, and other accommoda- 
tious necessary to accomplish the objects for 
which the corporation was created; but not 
until the compensation to be made therefor, 
ax agreed upon by the parties, or ascertained 
ug hereinafter prescribed, shall have been paid 
to the owner or owners thereof, or deposited 
as hereinafter directed, unless the consent of 
such owner be given to enter into possession. 
Fourth, to lay out its road, not exceeding six 
rods wide, and to construct the same; and for 
the purposes of cuttings, embankmenis, and 
procuring stone and gravel, may take as much 
moreland within the limits of its charter, in the 
manner hereafter provided, as may be neces- 
saty for the proper construction and security of 
the road. Fifth, to constract their road upon 
any street, oracross any stream of water, water- 
course; road, highway, railroad, or canal so as 
not to interfere with the free use of the same, 
which the route of its road shall intersect, in 
such mauner as to afford security for life and 
property, but the corporation shall restore the 
stream or water-course, road, or highway, thus 
intersected, to its former state, or in a sufii- 
cient manner. not to bave unnecessarily im- 
paired its usefulness or injured its franchises. 
Sixth, to cross, intersect, join, and unite with 
any other railroad before constructed on any 
point on its route, and upon the grounds of 
such other railroad company, with the neces- 
gary turn-outs, sidings, switches, and other con- 
veniences, in furtherance of the objects of its 
-onnections; and every company whose rail- 
road is or shall be hereafter intersected by any 
new railroad shall unite with the owners of such 
railroad in forming such intersections and 
connections, and grant the facilities aforesaid ; 
and if the two corporations cannot agree upon 
the amount of compensation to be made there- 
for, or the points or manner of such crossings 
and connections, the sameshall be ascertained 
or determined by „commissioners; to be ap- 
pointed AX is provided béreinafter in respect to 


new 


k 


taking of lands; but this section is not.to affect 
the rights or franchises: heretofore granted. 


Seventh, to purchase lands necessary for the |! 


use of said road, or take them; may change 
the line of its road whenever a majority of the 
directors: shall.so determine, as is hereafter 
provided; but no such change shall vary the 
general route of the road. Highth, to take, 
transport, carry, and convey persons and prop- 
erty on their railroad by the force or power of 
steam, of animals, or any mechanical power, 
or by any combination of them, and to receive 
compensation therefor. Ninth, to erect and 
maintain all necessary and convenient buildings, 
stations, depots, and fixtures, and machinery 
for the accommodation and use of their pas- 
sengers, freight, and business, and obtain and 
hold the lands therefor. Tenth, to regulate 
the time and manner in which passengers and 
property shall be transported, and the tolls and 
compensation to be paid therefor. 

Src. 20. And be it further enacted, That in 
case any company formed under this act is 
unable to agree for the purchase of any real 
estate required for the construction of the track, 
turn-outs, and water-stations, it shall have the 
right to acquire the title to the same in the 
manner and by the special proceedings pre- 
scribed in this act. 

Suc. 21. And be it further enacted, That such 
company is hereby authorized to enter upon 
any land for the purpose of examining and sur- 
veying its railroad Jine, and may appropriate so 
much thereof as may be. deemed necessary for 
its railroad, including necessary side-tracks and 
water-stations, materials for constructing, 
except timber, a right of way over adjacent 
lands sufficient to enable such company to con- 
struct and repair its road, and a right to con- 
duct water by aquedacts, and the right of 
making proper drains. The corporation shall 
forthwith deposit with the clerk of the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia a description 
of therights and interests intended to be appro- 
priated, and such lands, rights, and interests 
shall belong to such company, to use for the 
purpose specified, by making or tendering pay- 
ment as hereinafter provided. The corporation 
may, by its directors, purchase any such lands, 
materials, right of way, orinterest of the owner 
of such lands; or in case the same is owned by 
a person insane, or an infant, at a price to be 
agreed upon by the regularly constituted guard- 
ian or parent of said insaue pérson or infant, 
if the same shall be appraised by the court 
aforesaid; and on suchagreement and approval, 
the owner, guardian, or parent, as the case 
may be, shall convey the said premises, 30 
purchased, in fee-simple or otherwise, as the 
parties may agree, to such railroad company ; 
and the deed, when made, shall be deemed 
validinlaw. If the corporation shall not agree 
with the owner of the land, or with his guardian, 
if the owner is incapable of contracting touching 
the damages sustained by such appropriation, 
such corporation shall deliver to such owner or 
guardian a copy of such instrument of appro- 
ation. If the owner or his guardian, in case such 
owner is incapable of contracting be unknown, 
such corporation shall publish in some news- 
paper in the District, to be designated by said 
court, for the term of six weeks, an advertise- 
ment reciting the substance of such instra- 
ment of appropriation. Upon fixing such act 
of appropriation and delivery of such copy; 
or waking such publication, the supreme court 
for the District of Columbia, upon the appli- 
cation of either party, shail appoint by war- 
rant three disinterested freeholders of the neigh- 
borhood on which the land lies, to appraise 
the damages which the owner of the land may 
sustain by such appropriation; such apprais- 
ers shall be duly sworn; they shall consider 
the injary which such owner may sustain by 
reason Of such railyoad; and Shall forthwith 


return their assessment of damages to the clerk 


of the said: court,’ setting forth the value.of the 
property taken, or injury done to the property, 
which they assess to the owner, or owners, 
separately,.to be by him filed and recorded ; 
and thereupon: such corporation. shall pay.to 
said clerk the amount thus assessed, or tender 
the same tothe party in whose favor the dam: 
ages are awarded, or assessed, and on making 
payment or tender thereof, in the manner 
herein required, it shall be lawful for such cor- 
poration to hold the interests in such lands-or 
materials on said roadway. within ‘fifty feet. on 
each side of the center of such roadway, for 
the uses aforesaid. The cost of such award 
shall be paid by such company; and on notice 
by any party interested and showing said pro- 
ceedings, the court may order the payment 
thereof, and enforce such payment by execu- 
tion.. The award of said arbitrators may be 
reviewed by the said court, in which such pro- 
ceedings may be had, on written éxceptions 
fied by either party, in the clerk's office, with- 
in ten days after the filing of such award, and 
the court shall take such order therein as right 
and justice may require, by ordering a new 
appraisenient, on good cause shown: Provided, 
‘hat notwithstanding such appeal, such com- 
pany may take possession of the property there- 
in described as. aforesaid, and the subsequent 
proceedings on the appeal shall only affect the 
amount of compensation to be allowed, if prior 
to the assessment the corporation shall tender 
to such owneror guardian, andin case of refusal 
to receive the same shall pay into court, if he 
be unable to contract, an amount equal to the 
award afterward made, exclusive of costs. 
The costs of arbitration shall be paid equally 
by such company and such owner or guardian. 

Suc. 22. And be it further enacted, That if 
there are any adverse or conflicting claimants 
to the money, or any part of it, to be paid as 
compensation for the real estate taken, the 
court may direct the money to be paid into the 
said court by the company until it ean determ- 
ine who is entitled to the same, and shall 
direct to whom the same shall be paid, and 
may, in its discretion, order a reference to as- 
certain the facts in which such determination 
and order are to be made. 

Suc. 28. And be it further enacted, That the 
court shall appoint some competent attorney 
to appear for and protect the rights of any 
party in interest who is unknown, or whose 
residence is unknown, and who has not ap- 
peared in the proceedings by an attorney or 
agent; the court shall also have power, at any 
time, to amend any defect or informality. in 
any of the special proceedings authorized by 
this act as may be necessary, or to cause new 
parties to be added, and to directsuch further 
notice to be given to any party in interest as 
it deems proper, and also to appoint other com- 
missioners in the: place of any who shall die, 
or refuse, or neglect, or are unable to serve, 
or who may leave or be absent from the Dis- 
trict aforesaid. 

Sec. 24, And be it further enacted, That at 
any time after an attempt to acquire title by 
appraisal of damages, or otherwise, if it 
shall be found that the title thereby attempted 
to be acquired is defective, the company may 
proceed anew to acquire or perfect the same 
in the same manner as if no appraisal had been 
made; and at any stage of such new proceed- 
ings the court may authorize the corporation, 
if in possession, to continue in possession, to 
take possession of, and use such real estate 
during the pendency and until the final conclu- 
sion of such new proceedings, and may stay all, 
actions and proceedings against the company,” 
or any officer or agent or workman of such 
company, on account thereof, on such com- 
pany paying into court a sufficient sum, as the 


-eourt may direct, to pay the compensation 


(herefor, when finally-ascertaingd; andin every 
such case thé party interested i0 real dstate 
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may conduct the proceedings to aconclusion, if 
the company delays or omits to prosecute the 
same. 

Sec. 25. And be it further enacted, That 
such company may, from time to time, borrow 
such sums of money’as they may deem neces- 
sary for completing or operating their railroad, 
and issue and dispose of their bonds for any 
amounts so borrowed, for such sums and at 
such rates of interest as may be agreed upon, 
and mortgage their corporate property and 
franchises to secure the payment of any debt 
contracted: by such company; and the direct- 
ors’ of the ‘company may confer on any holder 
of any ‘bond issued for money borrowed as 
aforesaid the right to convert the principal due 
or owing thereon into stock of said company, 
at any time not exceeding fifteen years from 
the date of said bond, under such regulations 
as the company may adopt; and such company 
may sell their bonds whenever they may deem 
proper, and such sales shall be as valid as if 
such bonds should be sold at par value. But 
such corporation shall not have power to issue 
any bonds or to execute any mortgages upon 
its property or franchises until at least one 
half of the capital stock shall have been fully 

aid. 

F Suc, 26. And be it further enacted, That if 
at any time after the location of the track of 
such road, in whole or in part, and the filing 
of the map thereof, it shall appear to the direct- 
ors of such company that the line thereof may 
be improved, such directors may, from time to 
time, alter the line, and cause a new map to be 
filed in the said register’s oflice, and may there- 
upon take possession of the lands embraced 
in such new location that may be required for 
such construction and maintenance ofsuch road 
on such new line, either by agreement with the 
owner or by such proceedings as are authorized 
under the preceding sections of this act, and 
use the same in place of the line for which the 
new is substituted. 

Suc. 27. And be it further enacted, That 
whenever the track of such railroad shall cross 
a road or highway, such road or highway may 
be carried under or over the track, as may be 
mostexpedient; and in cases where an embank- 
mentor cutting shall make achangein the line 
of such road or highway desirable, with a view 
to a more easy ascent or descent, the said com- 
pany may take additional lands for the con- 
struction of such road or highway, or such new 
line as may be deemed requisite by the direct- 
ors. Unless the lands so taken shall be pur- 
chased or voluntarily given for the purposes 
aforesaid, compensation therefor shall be ascer- 
tained in the manner in this act provided, as 
nearly as may be, and duly made by such cor- 
poration to the owners and persons interested 
in such lands, and the same, when so made 
and compensation made, to become part of 
such intersecting road or highway, in such 
manner and by such terms as theadjacent parts 
of such highway may be held for highway pur- 
poses. 

Sec. 28. And be it further enacted, That 

‘every conductor, baggage-master, engineer, 
brakeman, or other employés of any such rail- 
road corporation, employed on a passenger 
train, or at stations for passengers, shall wear 
upon his hat or cap a badge which shall indi- 
cate his office, and the initial letters of the 
style ofthe corporation by which heis employed, 
No collector or conductor without such badge 
shall demand, or be entitled to receive, from 
any passenger any fare, toll, or ticket, or exer- 
cise any of the powers of his office; and no 
other of said officers or employés without such. 
badge shall have avy authority to meddle or 
interfere with any passenger or property. 

Sec. 29. And be it further enacted, That 
every such corporation shall make an annual 
report to the clerk of said supreme court of 
the operations of the year ending on the first 


day of January, which report shall be verified 
by the oath of the treasurer and acting super- 
intendent of operations, and filed in his office 
by the tenth day of January of each year, and 
shall state: First, the capital stock and the 
amount actually paid in. Second, the amount 
expended for the purchase of lands, for the 
construction of the road, for buildings, and 
for engines and cars respectively. Third, the. 
amount and nature of its indebtedness, and 
the. amounts due the corporation. Fourth, 
the amount received for the transportation of 
passengers, of property, of mails, and from 
other sources. Fifth, the amount of freight, 


specifying the quantity, in tons of the products | 


of the forest, of animals, of vegetables, food, 
other agricultural products, manufactures, mer- 
chandise, and otherarticles. Sixth, theamount 
paid for repairs, engines, cars, buildings, and 
salaries. Seventh, thenumber and amount of 
dividends, and when paid. Wighth, the num- 
ber of engine-houses and shops, of engines 
and cars, and their character. 

Suc. 30. And be it further enacted, That any 
such corporation shall, when applied to by the 
Postmaster General, convey the mails of the 
United States on their road; and in case such 
corporation shall not agree to the rates of 
transportation thereof, and as to time, rate of 
speed, mariner, and condition of carrying the 
same, the said supreme court may appoint three 
commissioners, who shall fix and determine the 
same. 

Sec. 31. And be it further enacted, That if 
any passenger shall refuse to pay his fare or 
toll, the conductor of the train may put him 
out of the cars at any usual stopping: place. 

Sec. 82. And be it further enacted, That 
every such corporation shall start and runtheir 
cars for ¿heir [the] transportation of persons or 
property at regular times, to be fixed by pub- 
lic notice, and sliall furnish sufficient accom- 
modation for the transportation of all such 
passengers and property as shall within a rea- 
sonable time previous thereto offer, or ¢o be 
offered, for transportation at the place of start- 
ing, and the junction of other railroads, and 
at siding and stopping-places established for 
receiving and discharging way passengers and 
freight, and shall take, transport, and discharge 
such passengers and property at, from, and to 
such places, on the due payment of tolls, freight, 
or fare therefor. 

Sec. 83. And be it further enacted, That in 
case of the refusal bysuch corporation or their 
agents so to take and transport any passenger 
or property, or to deliver the same at the regu- 
lar appointed place, such corporation shali pay 
to the party aggrieved all damages which shall 
be sustained thereby, with costs of suit. 

Sec, 34, And be it further enacted, That in 
forming a passenger train, baggage, or freight, 
or merchandise, or lumber cars shall not be 
placed in rear of passenger cars; and if they 
or any of them shall be so placed, and any 
accident shall happen tolife or limb, the oflicer 
or agent who so directed or knowingly suffered 
such arrangement, and the conductor or engin- 
eer of the train, shall each and all be held 
guilty of intentionally causing the injury, and 
be punished accordingly. 

Suc. 35. And be it further enacted, That the 
railroad companies may increase the amount 
of their capital stock only by filing in the office 
of the register of deeds a certificate stating the 
amount of such desired increase, and the rea- 
sons or necessity for the same, signed by the 
president and a majority of the directors, aud 
attested by the secretary, and seal of such 
company, and in no case to a greater amount 
than the actual cost of building and equipping 
said road. 

Suc. 86. And be it further enacted, That no 
railroad shall be built under the provisions of 
this act until the routeand termini of said road 
shall have been approved and sanctioned by 


Congress; and Congress may make all needful 
rules and regulations for the operation and 
management of said railroads, and may regu- 
late the rates of fare and freight upon such 
roads: Provided, That nothing in this act con- 
tained shall be construed to limit the right of 
the municipal authorities of the cities of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown, respectively, to regu- 
late the running of trains, or to establish the 
grade upon [which] said roads shall be bnilt, 
within said cities respectively. 

Sec. 37. And be it further enacted, That the 
Congress of the United States may at anytime 
alter, amend, or repeal this act, saving and 
preserving all rights which may become vested 
under the same, and may amend or repeal any 
incorporation formed or created under this act; 
but any such amendment or repeal shall not, 
nor shall the dissolution of any company formed 
under this act, take away or impair any rem- 
edy given against any such corporation, its 
stockholders, or officers, for any liability which 
shall have been previously incurred. 

Sec. 88, And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be lawful for all companies formed and 
incorporated, or which shall hereafter be incor- 
porated, under the provisions of the foregoing 
act, to sue for and collect any installment or 
subscription to stock due or to become due 
to said companies formed under said act, in 
like manner as other debts are now collected, 
and before any court having jurisdiction of 
the amount claimed: Provided, however, That 
nothing contained in this act shall be so con- 
strued as to authorize any corporation organ- 
ized under the same to construct or own any 
railroad outside of the District of Columbia. 

Avprovep, May 5, 1870. 


Chav. LXXXI.—An Act legalizing certain 
Locations of Agricultural College Scrip 
therein designated. 


Bett enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all locations of agri- 
cultural college serip allowed prior to Decem- 
ber first, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, at 
the several Jand offices in the State of Wiscon- 
sin, in excess of the maximum quantity author- 
ized by the act entitled “An act donating pub- 
lic lands to the several States and Territories 
which may provide colleges for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts,” approved 
July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
be, and the same are hereby, legalized; and 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
is authorized to issue patents upon such loca- 
tions: Provided, That the same shall be in all 
other respects legal'and valid. 

ApproveD, May 5, 1870. 


Cuar. LAXXIT.—An Act authorizing the First 
National Bank of Delhi, New York, tochange 
its Location. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the First National 
Bank of Delhi, now located in Delhi, Delaware 
county, State of New York, is hereby author- 
ized to change its location to the village of 
Port Jervis, Orange county, State of New 
York. Whenever the stockholders represent- 
ing three fourths of the capital of said bank, 
at a meeting called for that purpsse, determine 
to make such change, the president and cash- 
ier shall execute a certificate under the cor- 
porate seal of the bank specifying such determ- 
ination, and shall cause the same to be recorded 
in the office of the Comptroller of the Car- 
rency, and thereupon such change of location 
shall be effected, and the operations of dis- 
count and deposit of said bank shall be carried 
on under the name of the First National Bank 
of Port Jervis, in the village of Port Jervis, 
Orange county, State of New York. 
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Seo. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
nothing in this act contained shall- be so con- 
strued as in any manner to release the said 
bank from any lability or affect any action or 
proceeding in law in which the said bank may 
be a party or interested. And when such 
change shall have been determined upon as 
aforesaid, notice thereof.and of such change 
shall be published in ‘at least two weekly news- 
papers in each of the counties of Delaware and 
Orange, in the State of New York, for not less 
than four successive weeks. 

Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That this 
act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage. ‘ 

Aprrovep, May 5, 1870. 


Cuar. LXXXINM.—An Actto change the Time 
for holding the Circuit and District Courts 
of the United States for the District of Wis- 
consin. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the circuit and dis- 
trict courts of the United States in the district 
of Wisconsin shall commence at the city of 
Milwaukee on the. first Monday of April, and 
on the second Monday of October, in each 
year, and on the fourth Monday of June, in 
each year, in the city of Madison. 

Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That 
special terms of said court may be ordered and 
held, by the judges of said courts, respectively, 
at either the city of Milwaukee or the city of 
Madison, as business may require; and that 
a venire may issue for a grand or petit jury, to 
attend any such special term: Provided, That 
no special term of the circuit court shall. be 
called without the concurrence of the circuit 
judge. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all 
recognizances. indictments, writs, process, and 
other proceedings, civil and criminal, now 
pending in either of said courts, shall be 
entered, heard, and tried at the times for 
holding said courts respectively, as herein 
provided. 

Sec. 4. And bett further enacted, That this 
act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after the first day of June, eighteen hundred 
and seventy, and all acts and parts of acts 
authorizing the holding of stated or special 
terms of either of said courts be, and hereby 
are, repealed, 

Aprrovep, May 5, 1870. 


Chap, LXXXIV.—An Act to create Addi- 
tional Land Districts in the Territory of 
Dakota, to be called the Springfield and 
Pembina Districts. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to establish additional land districts in 
the Territory of Dakota, which districts shall 
be respectively bounded as follows, viz: com- 
mencing on the Missouri river, at the inter- 
section of the line between ranges fifty-seven 
and fifty-eight west; thence north with said 
range line to the intersection of the line between 
townships one hundred and twenty and one 
hundred and twenty-one north; thence west 
on said township line to the west line of the 
‘Territory; thence down said line to the south- 
ern line of the Territory; thence east to the 
place of beginning. Said district, as above 
bounded, shall be known and designated as 
the Springfield district; and the office of said 
district shall be located at the town of Spring- 
field, or such place as the President shall direct 
inthe Territory of Dakota; that portion of the 
Territory bounded as follows, viz: on the east 
by the western boundary of the State of Min- 


nesota; on the south by theline between town- 
ships one hundred and twenty and one hun- 
dred and twenty-one north; on the west by 
the west line of the Territory; and on the 
north by the forty-ninth degree of north lati- 
tude, which district shall be known as the Pem- 
bina district; and the office of said district 
shall be located at the town of Pembina, or at 
such place as the President shall direct in said 
Territory; and the President of the United 
States shall have power to change the location 
of said land offices, in said Territory, from 
time to time, as the public interests may seem 
to require. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
President is hereby authorized to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
registers and receivers for said land districts, 
who shall be required to reside at the site of 
their respective offices, have the same power, 
responsibilities, and emoluments, and be sub- 
ject to the same acts and penalties which are 
or may be prescribed by law in relation to 
other land offices in said Territory. 

Approved, May 5, 1870. 


Cuar. LXXXVIL—An Act to amend an Act 
entitled ‘‘An Act providing for the Taking 
of the Seventh and subsequent Censuses of 
the United States, and to fix the Number of 
the Members of the House of Representatives, 
and to provide for their future Apportion- 
ment among the several States,’’ approved 
May twenty-three, eighteen hundred and fifty. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the time allowed for 
transmitting the said [a] copy of the returns 
of the assistant marshals to the Census Officeis 
hereby further limited so that the returns of 
population upon schedule numbered one, in 
the act of May twenty-three, eighteen hundred 
and fifty, shall be sent to that office on or before 
the tenth day of September next, and the com- 
plete returns upon all the schedules annexed 
to and made part of that act, excepting upon 
the schedule therein designated as number two, 
which schedule is hereby revoked, canceled, 
and declared to be no longer a part of said act, 
shall be forwarded to the Census Office before 
the first day of October following: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Interior shall be 
authorized to extend the time allowed for re- 
turns on the schedules, other than those of 
population, in any case where it shall appear 
to him to be necessary: Provided, further, 
That whenever, from the loss or destruction of 
returns, or from causes beyond the control of 
the officers charged with the enumeration, it 
shall be shown to be impracticable to comply 
with the requirements of this section, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is authorized to extend 
the time allowed for rendering returns of popu- 
lation, not beyond the first day of October next. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
penalty provided in the fifteenth section of 
said act of May twenty-third, eighteen hundred 
and fifty, shall apply to any refusal whatever 
to answer either of the inquiries authorized by 
said act. 

Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That each 
assistant marshal or agent shall be paid for 
making out and returning complete copies of 
the original census returns, as required in the 
eleventh section of the act to which this is a 
supplement, eight cents for each page of the 
two copies of the original census returns re- 
quired by the said eleventh section. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
oath to be taken by assistant marshals em- 


ployed to take the census shall be the oath į 


required by the act of eighteen hundred and 
fifty, of which this is an amendment. 
Approved, May 6, 1870. 


Cuar. LXXXVI. <An Act to'authorize the 
Burlington: aud -Missouri River: Railroad 
Company, or its assigns, to change the estab- 
lished Line of said Road’ in ‘the: State: of 
Nebraska, : ; BOR ge tape S 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America. in 

Congress assembled, That the Burlington and 

Missouri River Railroad Company, or its 

assigns, in the State of Nebraska, may so far 

change the location of that portion of its line 
that lies west of the ae Lincoln, in said 

State, as shown by the map thereof now on 

file in the General Land Office of the United 

States, so as to secure a better and more prac- 

ticable route, and to connect with the Union 

Pacific railroad at or near the Fort Kearney 

reservation, said new line to be located within 

the limits of the land grant made by the Uni- 
ted States to aid in its construction: Provided, 
however, That said line shall not be located 
further south than the so[u]thern boundary 
line of township number seven, in said State, 
and said change shall not impair the tights to, 
nor change the location of the said land grant, 
and the said company, or its assigns, shall re- 
ceive no different or other or greater quantity 
of land than if this act had not passed, and no 
change had been made in the located line of 
said railroad. 

Avrrovep, May 6, 1870. 


aooueneny 


Cuar. LXXXIX.—-An Act to amend an Act 
entitled “An Act to enforce Mechanics’ 
Liens on Buildings in the District of Co- 
Iumbia.”’ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That any sub-contractor, 
journeyman, or laborer employed in the con- 
struction or repairing of any building, or in 
furnishing any materials or machinery for the 
game, may give, at any time, the owner thereof 
notice in writing, particularly setting forth the 
amount of his claim and the service rendered, 
for which his employer is indebted to him, and 
that he holds the owner responsible for the 
game, and the owner of the building shall be 
liable for such claim, but not to exceed the 
amount due from him to the employer at the 
time of notice, or subsequently, which may 
be recovered in an action. 

Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That 
whenever any sub-contractor, journeyman, or 
laborer shall recover any such claim from the 
owner of the building, the same may be set off 
by such owner in any action brought against 
him by the person who otherwise would be 
entitled to recover the same under the con- 
tract. 

APPROVED, May 6, 1870. 


Cuar. XC.—An Act to amend an Act entitled 
‘An Act to Incorporate the Freedman’s 
Savings and Trust Company,” approved 
March third, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
five. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the filth section of 
the act entitled ‘‘An act: to incorporate the 
Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company,” 
approved March third, eighteen bundred aud 
sixty-five, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
by adding thereto at the end thereof the words 
following: “And to the extent of one half in 
bonds or notes, secured by mortgage on real 
estate in double the value of the loan; and 
the corporation is also authorized hereby to 
hold and improve the real estate now owned 
by it in the city of Washington, to wit: the 
west half of lot number three; all of lots four, 
five, six, seven, and the south half of lot num- 
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ber eight, in square number two hundred and 
twenty-one, as laid out and recorded in the 
original plats or plan of said city: Provided, 
That said corporation shall not use the prin- 
cipal of any deposits made with it for the pur- 
pose of such improvement.” 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
Congress shall have the right to alter or repeal 
this amendment at any time. 

Approved, May 6, 1870. 


Cuar, XCI.—An Act to amend an Act enti- 
tled “An Act to establish in the District of 
Columbia a House of Correction for Boys,” 
approved July twenty-five, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six. ; 

|, Beitenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the board of trustees 

of the house of correction, which shall here- 

after be known and designated as the Reform 

School of the District of Columbia, may, at 

their diseretion, receive, take, and keep in 

their exclusive care, control, and custody: 

First, any boys under the age of sixteen years 

who shall or may be liable to punishment by 

imprisonment under any existing law. of the 

District of Columbia, or any law that may be 

enacted and in force in said District. Second, 

any boy under sixteen years of age, with the 
consent of his parent or guardian, against 
whom any charge of committing any crime or 
misdemeanor shall have been made, the pun- 
ishment of which, on. conviction, would be 
confinement in jail or prison. Third, any boy 
under sixteen years of age who is destitute of 
asuitable home and adequate means of obtain- 
ing an honest living, or who is in danger of 
being brought up, or is brought up, to lead an 
idle and vicious life. Iourth, any boy under 
sixteen years of age who is incorrigible or 
habitually disregards the commands of his 
parents, father or mother, or guardians; or 
who resorts to immoral places or practices ; 
or who. neglects or refuses at the request or 
command of his parents, father or mother, or 

Guardian, to perform labor suitable to his years 

and condition, or to attend school. 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That when- 
ever any boy under the age of sixteen years 
shall be brought before any court of record of 
the District of Columbia, or any judge of such 
court, and shall be convicted of any crime or 
misdemeanor punishable by imprisonment, 
other than imprisonment for life, such court or 
Judge, in lieu of sentencing such boy to im- 
prisonment in the county jail, may, with the 
consent of such boy or his parent or guardian, 
suspend the sentence of punishment in the 
ease, and commit the ead boy to the care, 
control, and custody of the said trustees, to 
be taken to the said reform school, to remain 
until he shall arrive at the age of twenty-one 
years, unless sooner discharged by the board 
of trustees. And in all eases where a boy, 
under theage of sixteen years, shall be brought 
before any such court or judge upon the charge 
of crime or misdemeanor, when the accusation 
against him is deemed supported by evidence 
sufficient to put him on trial, such court or 
judge. shall have full power to stay all proceed- 
ings in the case, and to commit him, in like 
manner, for such period as such court or judge 
may determine, but not less than six months. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the 
mayors of the cities of Washington and George- 
town, and the president of the levy court of 
the District of Columbia, respectively, shall 
have full power to commit to the care, control, 
and custody of the board of trustees of said 
reform school, with the consent, and at the 
proper expense, of his parent or guardian, for 
such term as the board of trustees may determ- 
ine, any boy such as is described in the third 
and fourth clauses of section one of this act. 


And the members of the said board. of trustees 
shall, also, individually, have the same power 
as is herein given to the mayors of Washing- 
ton and Georgetown, and the president of the 
levy court. La 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
thirteenth section of the act above mentioned 
be amended by inserting ‘‘a sum not exceed- 
ing one dollar and a half per week,” in. the 
place of the words ‘‘ fifty cents.’’ k 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That in 
case any boy shall be committed to the care 
and control of the board of trastees, for the 
benefits of the reform school, by either of the 
mayors aforesaid, the president of the levy 
court, or either of the trustees, as before pro- 
vided, the said board of trustees may, if they 
deem it proper, require security to be given to 
them by the parent or guardian of any boy so 
committed, for the payment of the expense of 
maintaining such boy in the said school, for 
such period as he may remain there. And in 
all cases a statement of the age of the boy 
committed to the care of the board of trustees, 
together with the reason for such commitment, 
shall be furnished at the time of the commit- 
ment of each boy, to be delivered to the said 
board; and until such statement shall be sa 
delivered the trustees may decline to receive 
such boy. No commitment shall remain in 
force longer than until the committed shall 
have become fully reformed, nor after he shall 
have attained the age of twenty-one years. 
But the said board shall have power to dis- 
charge any boy from their custody by an order 
duly entered on the records, whenever they 
shall deem the object of committing him fully 
attained. The trustees shall have full powerto 
place any boy, committed as herein described, 
during his minority, at such employment for 
or on account of said School of Reform or 
otherwise, and cause him to be instructed in 
such branches of useful knowledge as may be 
suitable to his years and capacity, and as they, 
the said trustees, may see fit; and they may, 
with the consent of any such boy, bind him 
outas an apprentice during his minority to learn 
such proper trade and employment as in their 
judgment will be most conducive to his reform- 
ation and amendment, and as will tend to his 
future benefit; and the said trustees shall, for 
such purpose, have power to appoint a com- 
mittee of one or more of their number with 
power to execute and deliver, on behalf of the 
said board of trustees, indentures of apprentice- 
ship for any boy whom they may deem a proper 
person for an apprentice, and such indentures 
shall have the same force and effect as other 
indentures of apprenticeship under the laws 
of the District of Columbia, and be filed and 
kept among the records and in the office of 
the said Reform School, and it shall not be 
necessary to record or file them elsewhere. 

Seo. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall cause so much 
ofthe tract of land known as the Government 
Farm, in the District of Columbia, as may not 
be deemed necessary for the use of the aque- 
duct, to be set off by metes and bounds, to the 
board of trustees of the School of Reform, in 
accordance with the provision of the first sec- 
tion of the act of July twenty-fifth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, of which this is an 
amendment; and thereupon the said board of 


trustees shall have exclusive possession and | 


control of such portion as shall be thus set off 
to them. 
AppgroveD, May 6, 1870. 


Cuar. XCIT.—An Act in relation to the Iowa 
River in the State of Iowa. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That so much of the Iowa 
river, in the State of Iowa, as lies north of the 


town of Wapello, be, and the same is hereby, 
declared not a navigable river or public high- 
way. i 

APPROVED, May 6, 1870. 


Canar. XCIII.—An Act to extend the Time for 
the completion of the Military Road from 
Fort Wilkins, at Copper Harbor, in the State 
of Michigan, to Fort Howard, at Green Bay, 
in the State of Wisconsin. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the time for the con- 
struction and completion of the military road 
from Fort Wilkins, at Copper Harbar, in the 
State of Michigan, to Fort Howard, at Green 
Bay, in the State of Wisconsin, be, and the 
same is hereby, extended until the first day 
of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-two. 

Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That all 
the grants, rights, and privileges contained in 
the original grant be continued in full force 
and virtue for said time. 

APPROVED, May 6, 1870. 


Cuar. XCIV.—An Act to fix the Point of 
Junction of the Union Pacifie Railroad 
Company and the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company. 

Beitenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the common term- 
inus and point of junction of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company and the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company shall be definitely fixed 
and established on the line of railroad as now 
located and constructed, northwest of the sta- 
tion at Ogden, and within the limits of the 
sections of land hereinafter mentioned, viz: 
section thirty-six of township seven, of range 
two, situate north and west of the principal 
meridian and base line in the Territory of 
Utah, and sections twenty-five, twenty-six, 
and thirty-five of township seven, of range 
two, and section six of township six, and sèc- 
tions thirty and thirty-one of township seven, 
of range one, and sections one and two of 
township six, of range two, all situate north 
and west of said principal meridian and base 
line; and said companies are hereby authorized 
to enter upon, use, and possess said sections, 
which are hereby granted to them in equal 
shares, with the same rights, privileges, and 
obligations now by law provided with reference 
to other lands granted to said railroads: Pro. 
vided, however, That the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall designate a section of land in said 
township seven, of range two, belonging to 
said companies, and reserve the same for the 
benefit of schools in said Territory, in accord- 
ance with the act of February twenty-one, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, establishing 
the office of surveyor general of Utah, and to 
grant land for school and university purposes: 
Provided also, That said companies shall pay 
for any additional lands acquired by this act 
at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents an 
acre: dnd provided further, That no rights 
of private persons shall be affected by this act. 

Avrprrovep, May 6, 1870. 


CHAP. ACVITL—An Act to establish an 
Additional Land District in the State of 
Kansas. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all that portion of 
the State of Kansas lying south of the fourth 
standard parallel, and west of the east line of 
range twelve, east of the sixth principal merid- 
ian in said State, shall constitute an additional 
land district, to be called the Arkansas district, 
the location of the office for which shall be 
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designated by the President of the United 
States, and shall by him, from time to time, 
be changed as the public interests may seem 
to require, 3 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
Fresident be, and he is hereby, authorized, 
whenever the public interests shall require, to 
appoint, in accordance with existing laws au- 
thorizing appointments to office, a register and 
a receiver for the district hereby created, who 
shall each be required to reside at the site of 
the office for said district, have the same 
powers, responsibilities, and emoluments, and 
be subject to the same acts and penalties 
which are or may be prescribed by law in 


relation to other land officers of the United. 


States. ` 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That all 
sales and locations made at the offices of the 
districts in which the lands embraced in this 
district have hitherto been included, situated 
within the limits of this district, which shall 
be valid and right in other respects, up to the 
day on which the new otlice shall go into 
operation, be, and the same are hereby, con- 
firmed. 

Approved, May 11, 1870. 


Cuar. CIL.—An Act limiting the Appointment 
of certain Officers in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, 


Be ttenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury shall be, and is hereby, authorized 
to appoint special agents, not exceeding fifty- 
three in number, for the purpose of making 
the examinations of the books, papers, and 
accounts of collectors and other officers of the 
customs, required to be made pursuant to the 
provisions of the twenty-first section of ‘An 
act to regulate the collection of duties on im- 
ports and tonnage,’’ approved March second, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-nine, and to be 
employed generally, under the direction of 
said Secretary, in the prevention and detec- 
tion of frauds on the customs-revenue; and 
the expense thereof shall be charged to the 
“appropriation to defray the expense of col- 
lecting the revenue from customs.” 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That said 
special agents shall be divided into three classes: 
the first class shall consist of nineteen agents, 
two of whom shall each receive, in addition to 
the expenses necessarily and actually incurred 
by him, a compensation of ten dollars per day, 
and seventeen of whom shall each receive, in 
addition to expenses necessarily and actually 
incurred by him, a compensation of eight dol- 
lars per day ; the second class shall consist of 
sixteen agents, each of whom shall receive, in 
addition to expenses necessarily and actually 
incurred by him, acompensaiion of six dollars 
per day ; the third class shall consist of eighteen 
agents, each of whom shall receive, in addition 
to expenses necessarily and actually incurred 
by him, a compensation of five dollars per day ; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to make such rules and regulations, 
not inconsistent with law, for the government 
of said special agents as he may deem expe- 
dient and necessary: Provided, That no sum 
shall be paid to any such agents for mileage, 
cr any other expenses except such as are 
actually incurred in the discharge of their offi- 
cial duties. 

Src. 8. And be ti further enacted, That the 
present number of special agents shall be re- 
duced to fifty-three, and no special agent, in 
addition to the number authorized by this 
act, shall be hereafter appointed or employed 
upon any business relating to the customs 
revenue. 

APPROVED, May 12, 1870. 


i Cuar. CVIL—An Act for the Relief of the 


Widows ‘and Orphans of the Officers, Sea- 
men, and Marines of the United States ves- 
sel of-war Oneida, and for other purposes. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 


| Congress assembled, That the widow or child 


or children, and in case there be no widow or 
child or children, then the parent or parents, 
and if there be no parents, the brothers and 
sisters of the officers, seamen, marines, and 
others in service who were lost in the United 
States vessel of war Oneida, on the twenty- 
fourth day of January, eighteen hundred and 
seventy, shall be entitled to and receive, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, a sum equal to twelve months’ 
sea pay of their respective deceased relations 
aforesaid, in addition to the pay due to the said 
deceased at the date of the Joss of said vessel, 
and the proper accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury Department are hereby authorized to com- 
pute said pay up to and including the said 
twenty-fourth day of January, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, the day upon which said 
vessel was sunk in Yokohama bay, Japan; 
and the said accounting officers are hereby aun- 
thorized, in adjusting the accounts of such of 
the officers who were lost on board the Oneida 
as were entitled by law or regulation to exam- 
ination for promotion, to allow them the in- 
creased pay from the date they became entitled 
to examination, and the Secretary of the Navy 
is authorized to issue the commissions of those 
who were confirmed by the Senate. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
proper accounting officers of the Treasury be, 
and they are hereby, authorized and directed 
to settle upon the principles of justice and 
equity the acconnts of the officers, sailors, 
marines, and others, including captain's clerk, 
on board the said vessel of war Oneida, and 
to assume the last quarterly return of the pay- 
master of said vessel as the basis of computa- 
tion of the subsequent credits to those on board 
to the date of such loss, if there be no official 
evidence to the contrary. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
proper accounting officers of the Treasury De- 
partment be, and are hereby, authorized and 
directed to settle the accounts of Thomas L. 
Tullock, junior, late paymaster in the Navy, 
who was lost in the said vessel of war Oneida, 
with all his accounts and vouchers, for ex- 
penditures and psyments made by him, and 
with all the money, stores, and supplies, pro- 
cured for the use of said vessel, and to allow 
him a credit for whatever sum appears to be 
due from him on the books of the Department. 

APPROVED, May 18, 1870. 


Cuar. CVITI.—An Act to Incorporate the 
Washington Market Company. 


Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of Americain | 


Congress assembled, That Thomas Berry, D. 
W. Bliss, Henry D. Cooke, William B. Todd, 
Peter Gardner, Henry S. Davis, George W. 
Riggs, Byron G. Daniels, M. G. Emery, Fred- 
erick P. Stanton, Thomas C. Connolly, 8. P. 
Brown, John S. Crocker, Alexander R. Shep- 
herd, William Clark, Hallett Kilbourn, John 


| R. Elvans, B. F. French, C. H. Michner, 


James L. Barbour, J. T. Mitchell, T. T. Fow- 
ler, T. H. Alexander, J. W. Angus, W. W. 
Rapley, and Thomas Lewis, their successors, 


and each of their assigns, be, and they are | 


hereby, created a body corporate and politic, 
by the name andstyle of the Washington Mar- 
ket Company, and by that name sball have 
perpetual succession, and shall be able to sue 
and be sued, to plead and be impleaded, to 
defend and be defended, in all courts of law 
and equity ; and may make and use a common 


i 


seal, ordain and establish such- by-laws, ordin- 
ances, andsregulations, ‘not inconsistent with 
this act or of the laws of.the United States, as 
may be necessary and proper for the manage- 
ment of the concerns of said company. ` Said 
company shall have power to issue “and: sell 
bonds, or to borrow money:and execute mort- 
gages and deeds of trust upon its:property and 
franchise. ` Tay n 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That said: 
company is hereby authorized and empowered’ 
to locate and construct a suitable building or 
buildings upon the following described grounds, 
namely: commencing at the intersection of the 
center line of B street north, with the west line 
of Seventh street west, ranning thence north 
along the west side of Seventh street to the 
southerly side of Pennsylvaniaavenue; thence 
westerly along the southerly side:of Pennsyl<: 
vania avente to the southerly side of Louisiana 
avenue; thence westerly along the. southerly 
side of Louisiana avenue to the east side of 
Ninth street west ; thence along the east line 
of Ninth street to the center line of B street ; 
thence along the center line of B street to the 
place of beginning ; and to use and occupy the 
same by the erection of a suitable building or 
buildings for a public market-house, including 
the necessary stalls and sheds, and also for 
stores, public halls, and such other purposes 
as may be determined by said company, not 
inconsistent with its use as a public market. 
The buildings herein designated to be used for 
the purposes of a market’shall be used for no 
other purpose inconsistent therewith, but the 
same shall remain % public market as herein- 
before described. And the said company shall, 
whenever any part or gerts of said buildings, 
stalls, atands, and so rth, for market pur: 
poses are ready for use or occupancy, offer 
the same for sale at public auction for one or 
more years, to the highest bidder or bidders, 
subject to the payment of an annual rent, the 
amount of which to be fixed by the mayor and 
common councilof thecity of Washington and 
the directors of this incorporation, and public 
notice shall be given of the day of said sale in 
two or more daily newspapers published in the 
city of Washington, for two weeks previous to 
said sale, and by handbills to be posted up in 
said market grounds, ten days previous there- 
to; and all subsequent sales and leases thereof 
shall be made on similar notice and in the 
same manner; and the said company shall 
have full power to assess and collect rents for 
the use of said buildings, stands, stalls, and 
grounds aforesaid, The stalls, stands, and 
privileges of all kinds in said market to be 
used for market purposes, when offered at pub- 
lic sale, shall be let to the highest bidder, and 
there shall be no bidding on the part of said 
company, directly or indirectly; but said com- 
pany with the consent of the mayor and alder- 
men of the city of Washington, may fix a min- 
imum rate of bids at such sale; and the person 
who shall offer the highest price at or beyond 
such minimum for any such stand, stall, or 
privilege, shall be entitled to the occupation 
thereof, and shall be considered as having the 
good-will and theright to retain the possession 
thereof so long as he chooses to occupy the 
same for his own business and pay the rent 
therefor; and the rent shall only be raised on 
application to the mayor and common council, 
who, after hearing the parties, may changeand 
determine the same: Provided, however, ‘That 
such right to the possession of such stands or 
stalls may be sold and transferred by such pur- 
chaser, under regulations to be fixed by the 
by-laws of said company, and in the case of 
the death of any such purchaser during the 
existence of his lease, it shall be disposed of 
as other personal property ; and the municipal 
government of said city shall at all times heve 
power to make and enforce such regulations 
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with regard. to said market and the manage- 
ment thereof as in their judgment the conven- 
ience, health, and safety of the community may 
require. 

Suc. 8. And be tt further enacted, That the 
capital stock of said company shall be one mil- 
lion of dollars; and shall consist of twenty thou- 
sand shares of fifty dollars each. The stock 
may be subscribed for upon the books of the 
company, which shall be open at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in the city of Washington, 
on the second Monday following the final pas: 
sage of this act, at twelve o’clock, noon; said 
books to be kept open until the whole amount 
of said stock shall be subscribed, or so much 
thereof, not less than fifty per centum of the 
whole amount, asa majority of said corporators 
shall deem sufficient to authorize the said com- 
pany to commence work. A cash payment of 
ten per centum shall be paid at the time of 
subscription to said stock to the person or per- 
sous authorized to receive the same by the said 
corporators. After the books, as aforesaid, 
shall-have been kept open for the space of two 
days, if a larger amount than the capital stock 
of said company shall have been subscribed, 
the books shall be closed, and the said corpor- 
ators shall forthwith apportion said capital 
stock among the subscribers in such manner 
that citizens of the city of Washington shall 
have the full amount individually subscribed 
for, so far as may be practicable; and any 
deductions necessary in consequence of any 
excess of subscription shall be made from sub- 
scriptions of the largest amount, so that no 
bona fidesubscription shall be diminished while 
any larger subseription shall be maintained. 
That as soon as the sigck is subscribed and 
apportioned as above mentioned, and the pay- 
ment made as aforesaid, the said corporators, or 
a majority of them, shall call a meeting of the 
stockholders at some place in Washington city, 
District of Columbia, by advertisement in one 
or more of the daily newspapers in said city 
ten days previous thereto, and the stockholders, 
in person or by proxy, shall proceed to the 
election from among the stockholders, by bal- 
lot, of thirteen directors for conducting and 
managing the business of said company, for 
the term of one year from the time of their 
election, or until the first Monday of January 
next ensuing their election, if that should hap- 
pen to be less than one year from the election ; 
that said directors, when elected, shall inme- 
diately appoint one of their number to be pres- 
ident of the board of directors, and also appoint 
a treasurer of said company. 
of the president, a majority of said directors 
may appoint a president pro tempore; and a 
majority of said directors shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

Suc. 4. And be it further enacted, That said 
directors may fill any vacancy whieh may 
happen in their own body during the time 
for which they are elected, and in case of the 
death, resignation, or disqualification of the 
president or treasurer, to fill the vacancy, to 
serve for the residue of the term; and the 
stockholders, on the first Monday of January 
in each and every year thereafter, shall elect 


by ballot, at the office of the said company, a | 


new board of thirteen directors from among 
the stockholders, from whom a president and 


treasurer shall be apppointed as above men- | 


tioned, to hold their offices for one year from 
the time of their election, and until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified. Hach stock- 
holder shall be entitled to one vote for every 
shave of stock held by him or her at the time, 
which may be given by the stockholder, or by 
proxy, at any general or special election, of 
which general or special election notice shall 
be given by advertisements in one or more of 
the daily newspapers in said city ten days pre- 
vious thereto. 


In the absence | 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the | 
plans submitted. by the incorporators, as set 
forth in the schedule annexed to this act, and | 
which schedule is. made part of this act, and | 
as set forth in the drawings referred to in said | 
schedule, shall be adopted for such new build- 
ings and market square. There shall be one 
or more. entrances to said market grounds 
between Seventh and Ninth streets, on Penn- 
sylvania avenue or Louisiana avenue, of suit- 
‘able width and height, for the accommodation 
of pedestrians. | 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 
treasurer of said company shall, before he acts i 
as such, give a bond to the company, in such 
penalty and with such security as the president | 
and directors shall require, conditional for the 
faithful discharge of the duties and trusts com- | 
mitted to him. All salaries shall be fixed by 
the president and directors. 

Suc. 7. And be it further enacted, That the 
shares in said company shall be deemed per- 
sonal and not real estate, and shall be trans- 
ferable in such manner as the by-laws of the 
company shall prescribe; and the shares held 
by any individual shall be liable to be attached 
or taken in execution to satisfy the debts due 
from any such stockholder in like manner as 
other personal property may be. 

Sec., 8. And be it further enacted, That the 
said president and direc[t]ors of said company 
shall have power to demand and receive of the 
stockholders the remaining nine tenths of said 
stock from time to time as they shall deem 
necessary: P) 


rovided, That such calls shall not 
exceed the rate of fifteen per centum thereof 
per month ; and if any stockholder shall neg- 
lect or refuse to pay the amount due and de- 
manded, within thirty days after said demand, 
the said shares may be forfeited, or not, by 
said directors at their option. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the 
said president and directors shall have power 
to contract with any person or persons for the 
necessary work on the grounds, and for the 
construction of buildings, stands, stalls, and | 
all necessary fixtures; to appoint a general | 
superintendent and other laborers, and to affix 
the amount of compensation for labor, as well 
as for all materials furnished said company, 
and to do all acts which by this act and the 
by-laws of said company they may be author- 
ized to do. | 

See. 10. And be it further enacted, That the 
said company is hereby required to purchase 
and pay for all buildings and fixtures which 
may be upon the above mentioned ground 
belonging to individuals, within a reasonable 
time after the passage of this act, the price of 
which shall be agreed upon by the president 
and directors of said company and the owners 
(should they demand any pay therefor) of the 
aforesaid buildings and fixtures; and when- 
ever the presidentand directors and the owners 
of said property cannot agree as to the price of 
said buildings or fixtures, then in such case the 
company shall select one competent person, 
and the owner shall select one competent per- 
son, and they, the two, shall choose a third 
one, who shall proceed to value the buildings 
and fixtures, and a decision of a majority of 
the three shall be final as to the value of said 
properly, and the amount so agreed upon shall 
be paid to the owner thereof before the same 
is removed from the grounds aforesaid. That 
in case the owner of said property will neither i 
sell said property nor choose an arbitrator, as | 
aforesaid, to value said property, after ten days’ 
notice so to do, then, in such ease, the said | 
company may proceed to remove the same to | 
some place off said grounds without being liable | 
to an action for damages. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That the 


| said company shall, within sixty days from the 
time it gets quiet and peaceable possession of | 


the real estate mentioned in this act, commence 
work thereon, and so prosecute the same that 
buildings for stores, halls, market grounds, 
stands, stalls, and other purposes, and. all 
market buildings, shall be fully completed 
within two years or less from the commence- 
ment thereof; or in case said company shall 
not commence said buildings within the time 
aforesaid, or, having commenced, shall fail to 
complete the same within the time aforesaid, 
or, having completed the same, shall permit 
the same to get out of repair or become dilapi- 
dated, and should the said company fail to com- 
ply with any of the conditions of this act for 
the space of six consecutive months, the fran- 
chise hereby granted to said company shall be 
forfeited, and the rights and privileges hereby 
granted shall revert to the United States. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the 
privileges conferred by this act shall be enjoyed 
by said company for the term of ninety-nine 
years, unless sooner terminated for a non- 
compliance or abuse of the conditions herein 
imposed upon said company, which may be 
done by suit in the name of the United States, 
to recover possession of said property. At the 
end of said period of ninety-nine years, the 
said lands, with all the erections and improve- 
ments thereon, shallrevertto the United States, 
unless Congress shall by law extend the period 
of occupation thereof by said company: Pro- 
vided, That if the corporation of the city of 
Washington shall, after a period of thirty years 
from the approval of this act, by a vote of the 
councils thereof express a desire to possess 
itself of thesaid market buildingsand grounds, 
Congress may authorize the corporate author- 
ities to take possession of the same upon pay- 
ment to the said Market House Company of a 
sum of money equal toa fairand just valuation 
of the bnildings and improvements then stand- 
ing on said grounds, and the mode and manner 
of ascertaining such valuation-shall be determ- 
ined by Congress. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, Thatthe 
real estate herein described is hereby vested in 
the said corporation for and during the said 
term of ninety-nine years, or until a forfeiture 
of its rights and privileges by a breach of the 
conditions herein imposed on said company, 
and said estate shall be taken and considered 
as a determinable fee. The real and personal 
property of said corporation shall be subject 
to assessment and taxation forall District and 
municipal purposes, in the same manner and 
to the same extent that like property in the 
city of Washington owned and possessed by 
individuals is liable to assessment and taxa- 
tion. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That in 
consideration of the privileges granted by this 
act to the Washington Market Company, the 
said company shall pay, yearly, every year 
during the said term of ninety-nine years, unto 
the city of Washington, the sum of twenty-five 
thousand dollars ; which sum shall be received 
by said city, and set apart and expended by 
and under the direction of the city government 
of said city for the support and relief of the 
poor of said city and of the District of Colum- 
bia; and said city may enforce the payment 
of said sum from time to time as the same shall 
become due, either by an action at law or by 
the same proceedings now authorized by law 
for the collection of taxes by said city. 

Src. 15. And be it further enacted, That if 
the corporators named in this act, or a major 
part of them, shall refuse or neglect, for sixty 
days from and after the passage of this act, to 
accept the franchise hereby created, or if, 
having accepted the same, they shall have for- 
feited the same within two years from and after 
the passage of this act, then and in that case 
it shall and may be lawful for any citizens of 
the city of Washington, to the number of twenty 
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or more, to associate themselves. together..by- 


articles in writing subscribed bythem, whereby. 
they shall: undertake and. agree -to. accept the 
franchise conferred by this act and to perform 
all the conditions therein. imposed; said arti- 
cles shall be recorded in the office of the regis- 
ter for the city of Washington, and thereupon 
such associates shall become a body-corporate 
and be invested with all the rights, privileges, 
and immunities conferred by this act upon the 
corporators named therein. l 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That the 
city government of Washington shall have the 
right to hold’ and use,-under such rules and 
regulations as the said corporation may pre- 
scribe, the open space at the intersection of 
Ohio and Louisiana avenues with Tenth and 
Twelfth streets asa market for the purchase 
and sale of the following articles, to wit: hay, 
straw, oats, corn, corn-meal, seed of all kinds, 
wood for sale from the wagon, cattle on the 
hoof, swine on the hoof, country produce, sold 
in quantities, from the wagon, and such other 
bulky and coarse articles as the said corpora- 
tion. may designate. And from and after sixty 
days from the passage of this act marketing of 
the products named herein shall be excluded 
from Pennsylvania.and Louisiana avenues and 
the sidewalks and pavements thereon. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That all 
acts and parts of acts of the board of aldermen 
and board of common council and of Congress, 
inconsistent with this act, are hereby repealed, 
and that this act shall be deemed a public act, 
and shall take effect from and after its passage. 
But Congress hereby reserves the right to legis- 
late in respect to said property hereby granted, 
and to amend or repeal this act. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR WASHINGTON CITY MARKET 
BUILDING, 


Schedule. 


Specifications of materials and workmanship 
required in carrying out and completing the 
improvements proposed to be made by the 
Washington City Market Company, on Center 
Market Space, at Washington, District of 
Columbia, and more particularly within the 
metes and bounds prescribed and enumerated 
in the accompanying act. 

The work to be executed according to the 
annexed drawings, which are hereby made a 
part of these specifications, and which con- 
sist of— 

j. An elevational view in perspective; 2. 
Ground plans of first story; 8. Ground plans 
of second story; 4. Ground plans of third 
story; 5. Ground plans of fourth and fifth 
stories, and sectional views, showing the inte- 
rior arrangement of the main building, as weil 
as the open structures for market purposes, to 
wit: 6. By a line running due east and west 
through center of square; 7. Bya line ruffuing 
due north and south through center of the 
square; 8. By a line running transversely 
through wings of main building. 

The work must be done also in accordance 
with all working-plans and detail-sheets in 
explanation of the above designs, such as the 
architect may find necessary in order to give 
fall artistic effect to most substantial and per- 
manent structures. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE IMPROVEMENTS, 
A—Main Building on the Northern Front. 

The northern or avenue front will be appro- 
priated to an edifice which consists, as per 
design, of projecting pavilions, with.deep re- 
turns on Seventh and Ninth streets. These are 
five stories in height above the ground, exclu- 
sive of the prominent Mansard roofs ; further, 
itconsists of connecting wings, four stories high 
above ground, and having also Mausard roofs. 
The main part of this building will be eighty 
feet in depth, exclusive of wide projections at 
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center and at ends, toward the south, and-of 
light ornamental projections to the north. 

. ‘The first story-of this building is occupied by. 
stores, and the upper. stories will contain. all 
the necessary and useful accommodations for. 
offices, rooms, or other lawful purposes, the 
servants’ department. of which is located in a 


| basement, which has also cellars for the stores, 


and the necessary cold-air-ducts, hot-air flues, 
coils of steam-pipes, chambers and fixtures for 
heating all.the rooms and corridors of the 
whole ‘building with low-pressure steam gen- 
erated in non-explosive boilers, walled in. fire- 
proof. Among the modern accommodations 
are prominent separate elevators, with best 
mechanical appliances for the conveyance of 
persons and. baggage to the different stories ; 
liberal allowances for lobbies, public and pri- 
vate parlors, reading-rooms, large and well- 
ventilated modern public and private halls, 
suites of rooms and aidale rooms, with com- 
municating bath-rooms and alcoves, good- 
sized plain rooms, spacious corridors, twelve 
feet in width, easy and wide stairways in sufi- 
cient number, which afford easy egress in case 
of alarms; further, large dust shafts through 
the house; also speaking-tubes:in all direc- 
tions, electric bells and clocks. 

The whole avenue front, as well as the fronts 
of the pavilions, returned ‘around their north- 
ern corners on Seventh and Ninth streets, will 
be faced with granite for entrance story, and 
with marble or cut sandstone of equal style 
and durability for upper stories up to the main 
cornice. The ornamental and molded or carved 
trimmings of the windows, and other details, 
implying the art of the sculptor, will be con- 
structed of metal. All the above cut-stone 
and ornamental work to.be backed with and 
anchored to brick- work of proportifnate thick- 
ness, consisting of best hard burnt bricks, laid 
in.cement mortar. ‘The Mansard roofs will be 
covered with ornamental slate laid to. chaste 
and tasty patterns; the roof of the cupola will 
be covered in likewise with projecting ribs of 
galvanized metal running up along the hips, 
and the proininent parts of which are gilded. 
The flat part of the Mansard roofs will receive 
a metal covering, laid on English felt, the 
scroll-work forming the crest-railings along the 
upper edges of the French roofs; and all sim- 
ilar parts, whether purely constructive or dec- 
orative, wherever they are exposed to the de- 


structive agency of the elements, will be of 


cast or wrought iron, and bronzed. The shell 
of the building, respectively, the substance 
and finish of its exterior being thus clearly 
defined, we now proceed to specify the char- 
acter and substance of construction and inte- 
rior finish. 

The foundations and cellar walls to be started 
upon two courses of blue-stones, of extra size, 
well bedded on the natural ground, and flushed 
in solid with good cement mortar. All the 
foundations to go down to solid natural ground, 
and wherever this or its equivalent cannot be 
obtained, recourse must be had to pile founda- 
tions. 

The basement and cellar walls will be built 
with best blue-stone masonry, laid in cement 
mortar; the'floors of cellars and basement to 
consist of a layer of concrete, consisting of 
cement, brickbats, and broken stones in due 
proportions and of a proportionate thickness 
for the different purposes. The floors to be laid 


Í upon this substratum of cement will consist 


of bricks, pure cement, or wooden flooring, as 
the considerations of safety, health, and com- 
fort of the occupants will require. 

The ceiling of the cellar, or, rather, floor of 
the entrance story, will be constructed fire- 
proof, of rolled iron beams with intermediate 
brick arches wherever any remote danger may 
be apprehended, but those sections between 
the stores and their cellars will be laid with 


wooden joists, the intervals between which will 
be. counter-ceiled, and filled in-with,a layer of 
hair-mortar two inches:thick.. All. the wooden 
floors of the building which separate the upper 
stories will be constructed with these same pre- 
cautions: against the progress or. communica- 
tion of fire from one story to another... arg 
The floors of lobby-and private. entrances to 
the upper stories will. be laid. with encaustic, . 
English tile, and the rest of the floors of this 
and the upper stories of best. narrow. North 
Carolina pine. 9 i A 
_All the principal partitions of entrance story. 
to be constracted of brick work. : ; 
The fronts of the stores to consist mainly of 
French plate glass of first quality, set in hard- 
wood finish. eta 
The upper stories willbe divided off by what 
externally shows as pavilions, into fire-proof. 
compartments formed by substantial brick par- 
tition. walls; but the minor. subdivisions. will 
be formed by studded partitions, thoroughly 
bridged and trussed where necessary, all plas- 
tered.in three-coat work. with hard finish, pro- 
portionate cornices, pilaster-caps and center- 
pieces of ornamental stucco work for the more 
prominent rooms. 0) sigaw, iry 
The outsidewalls mustbe stripped and lathed, 
preparatory to plastering. ee 
All the windows to, have double box frames 
and one and three quarter inch. thick sash. | 
Allthe sash of fronts to. be in imitation of 
French sash, to be*glazed with best crystal 
sheet-glass of double thickness, they, as well 
as the rear windows, to have boxed inside shut- 
ters. Door frames and modern-styled interior 
doors to be one and three quarter inches thick. 
The trimmings of windows and doors to consist 
of heavy and bold moldings, well proportioned 
in width and projections, and graduated for the 
different stories.. All the washboards to have 
sub-bases, screwed to the floors and top mold.. 
ings. ‘The roofsand cupola must be framed 
aud trussed in best and scientific manner. All 
the rooms inside the Mansard roof to be stud- 
ded out square. Well-securedand large-sized 
skylights will run for the whole length of the 
longitudinal corridors, so as to introduce an 
abundance of light. and ventilation by means 
of shafts. Ornamental skylights on top of well- 
holes of stairs will also serve for this purpose. 
Ornamental and heavy marble mantels. for 
all the principal rooms. All the hardware 
required will be of the best American manu- 
facture, sufficiently strong for the different pur- 
poses, and in elegance graduated for the differ- 
ent stories and departments. i 
Particular attention must be paid to the suc- 
cessful and substantial execution of the plumb- 
er's work, with galvanized iron supply-pipes 
for Potomac water, sufficiently large to. feed 
fire-plugs for two-inch hose in each and every 
story. Globevalves or compression stop-cocks 
must be introduced in sufficient numbers to 
shut off each story, and again, each bath-room 
or section of the work, independently, so as to 
reduce the inconveniences to the particular ` 
locality where any repairs may be required 
hereafter. ‘These stop-cocks must be connected. 
by tubes with the waste-pipes, so as to empty 
the pipes without the possibility of injury to 
the building. All the plumber’s fixtures, such 
as stationary wash-trays, ranges, sinks, wash- 
stands, water-closets, urinaries, and bath-tubs 
must be of the bestand most approved pat- 
terns and manufacture; all of them will have 
independent, large sized gtink-traps, with trap- 
screws to afford best facilities for removing any 
obstructions, All this plumber's workin upper 
stories must be set on lead-lined doors, which 
must be connected by trapped tubes with the 
waste-pipes, 80 as not to expose theroomstoany 
contingencies of overflows by leaks in the con- 
nections of fixtures with pipes: All the wash- 


| trays and sinks to be of soapstone or enameled 
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iron; the wash-stands for principal stories to 
have China bowls and countersunk marble 
slabs; for basement, entrance story; and upper 
stories, the wash-stands will consist ofenameled 
wron. 

The publie water-closets to have self-acting 
hopper-closets ; the- private closets to be pan- 
lever pull closets; all the bath-tubs to be cop- 
per-planished with seamless bottom to be set 
on well-boxes, let into the lead-lined floors. The 
plumber’s ‘work for principal-story bath-tubs 
will all be provided with silver-plated cocks, 
plugs, and chains. Lead-lined small. tanks 
with bells and ball cocks for the supply of 
evaporating pans of the coil chambers, so as 
to supply moisture to the heated air through- 
out.the house. f , 

iNo waste:pipe to be less than two inches, 
and no soil pipeto be less than five-inches, in- 
terior diameter; and all to be securely and well 
connected and trapped from the main sewer 
pipes leading to the canal. Three-inch main 
gas-pipes.to-be introduced for the supply of the 
house, and to be properly graduated through- 
outall the rooms, corridors, and passages of 
the house, stop-cocks to be introduced in suffi- 
cient number, so as to enable the gas to be 
shut off immediately from any section of the 
building where any alarm of fire may be given. 
All the painting through the house, outside 
and inside, to:be done in four coats, with best 
Lewis's white lead and linseed oil, or zine 
paint, as the case may require it. ‘he parlors 
-and public rooms of second and third stories 
to: be finished artistically in parti-colors, with 
China gloss. The glazing of rear elevation 
and skylight, andso forth, to be done with 
best Baltimore glass, single or double as the 
case may require. 

All the down spouts from thé roof to be con- 
nected with the sewer, so as to keep them from 
freezing and serve the purpose of ventilating 
the sewer, 

B— Wing along Seventh Street Front, 

The entire frontage on Seventh street, to 
the south of the above described building, 
will be appropriated to a two-story building, 
seventy-five feet in width, and covered with a 
metal roof. For character of the foundations, 
relerence is made to that specified for building 
on. the ‘avenue... There will be a cellar, con- 
taining an independent steam-heating appa- 
ratus forthe second story of this building, ar- 
ranged fully equal to the one described before. 
‘The first story will be arranged for a large and 
open market hall, prepared to receive con- 
venient, large sized, and tasty modern market 
stalls, not less than twenty feet high; the floor 
to be laid with a proper fall toward traps for 
cach stall or set of stalls, connecting by large- 
sized drain-pipes with the sewer. This hall 
will have a brick floor upon a concrete found- 
ation, except that part constituting the drive- 
way for wagons leading into the hollow square, 
and which will be laid with the most approved 
wood pavement, Ample light-and air will be 
thrown into this hall by pivoting windows on 
the east and west side, which will be glazed 
with ground glass to intercept the solar rays. 
‘T'wo rowa of wrought-iron columns willsupport 
rolied-iron girders, supporting afire-proof floor, 
constructed by. brick arches sprung between 
rolled-iron double F beams. 

_ Wide-fire-proof stairs of wrought and east 
iron lead to.the second story of this wing, con- 
taining ample and spacious office rooms. All 
these rooms to have wooden floors laid on con- 
crete, filling up the haunches of the brick 
arches, The Anish of this wing to be equal 
in substance and style to that of the office 
rooms in the new building lately erected for 
the Department of Agriculture; the parti- 
tons to be. of brick wherever feasible, and the 
ceiliog to be light but fire-proof. Tha out. 


side walls of this. building to be constructed 
of the best hard-burned bricks, with a chastely 
ornamented pressed-brick front, facing Seventh 
street; -window-sash in imitation of French 
sash, glazed with crystalsheet-glass. The frame 
of the roof to -be solidly constructed, and to 
be thoroughly trussed, ventilation. shafts to 
reach-above roof for market hall, and venti- 
lating flues for all the office rooms, with the 
necessary registers. Light wells above corri- 
dors. All the details required for the success- 
ful execution of the work to be provided for 
and done, such as plumbing and gas-fitting, 
fully equal to that specified before. 


C-- Wing along Ninth Street. 


This wing will be laid ont similat to that on 
Seventh street, to which reference is made, 
therefore, for the construction of foundations, 
walls, floors, and roof. But the width of this 
wing will be eighty feet outside measure. 

The first story of this building will be appro- 
priated ‘again for market stalls, and all the 
appointments made for the Seventh street wing 
will therefore be also applicable for this wing. 
The second story of this wing will be reached 
by wide and commodions iron stairs at both 
ends, and will be appropriated in toto for a 
grand hall, with surrounding galleriesand extra 
height, so as to be useful for conventions and 
other extraordinary occasions of national im- 
portance. All the necessary dressing and retir- 
ingrooms,and water-closets areamply provided, 
The galleries to be supported by ornamental 
brackets of castand wroughtiron, firmly secured 
and anchored through the whole thickness-of 
outside walls. Floor of narrowest North Caro- 
lina yellow pine, to be waxed. Heavy and 
wide doors will open outward, Heavy trim- 
mings for Windows and doors, coved and pan- 
cled; ornamental ceiling, with perforated 
largest-sized rosettes above the chandeliers, 
arranged so as to discharge the foul air into 
large ventiducts reaching above roof, This hall 
to be heated by steam like the other buildings. 


C—HMarket Shed on South Front. 


Along the south front of the square, and con- 
necting the two wings on Seventh and Ninth 
streets, there will be built a one-story market 
shed, sixty feet in width, and in style as marked 
out in the sectional drawingsand ground plans. 
Tais shed will be erected on a sufficient founda- 
tion, and will be supported by cast-iron col- 
umus, carrying a neat and appropriately de- 
signed, planed, open roof construction. The 
drainage will be so regulated as to afford facil- 
ities for keeping live fish in basins during the 
hotseason. The south side of this shéd between 
the iron columns will be inclosed by a light 
brick- base wall, seven feet in height, and wide 
stationary blinds above. All the exposed iron, 
tin, and wood work, inside and outside, to be 
well painted in three-coat work and tints, as 
will be directed by the architect. Roof to be 
covered by best bright roofing, tin on felt, laid 
upon a tongued and grooved planed narrow 
sheathing. Down-spouts and surface drainage 
to be connected with sewer. 

D—Alley. 

Along the south front of the principal build- 
ing on the avenue (described under head A) 
there will be a paved alley twenty feet in width, 
with covered entrance and exit for wagons on 
Seventh and Ninth streets. The covered part 
to be paved with wood, and the open part to 
be paved with wood or paving stone, as will be 
found most suitable. 


E— Additional Market Sheds. 
Along the southern line of the alley, and 


parallel with the main building, also against | 


the inner walls of the wings on Seventh and 
Ninth streets, and ina manner soas to surround 
the hollow square formed by the improvements 


previously described, and as laid down dis- 
tinctly and. well defined on ground plan and 
sectional drawings, there will be built market 
stands in style, substance, and finish similar 
to’ that described for southern front (under 
head C.) These structures being lower than 
the market halls under the main roofs, abund- 
ant space is left for head-lights above the light 
roofs of the sheds, through which to pass light 
and air into these closed market halls. Al] 
these sheds have brick floors. 


¥—Court yard. 

The court-yard will be paved with wood, by 
either one of the best-tested or most approved 
systems, in best manner, and with a ane fall, 
so as to afford an easy surface drainage. At 
the most convenient place in center of court- 
yard there will be constructed an ornamental 
fountain, The covered entrances for pedes- 
trians from the avenue front into the market 
square will also be laid with wood pavement, 


as above. 
G— Sewer. 


Through the center of the square, from north 
to. south, an*egg-shaped sewer’ of brick-work 
laid in cement will be built, into which all the 
large-sized drain-pipes from the different sec- 
tions of the whole improvement will discharge 
in @ manner so as to sweep off all the rain- 
water, waste, and soil, and also to drain effi- 
ciently the ground of the whole square. 


General Conditions. ` 

The specifications and drawings are intended 
to coUperate, so that anything exhibited in the 
drawings and not mentioned in the specifica: 
tions, or vice versa, is to be executed the 
same as if both were mentioned in the speci- 
fications, and set forth in the drawings, to the 
true meaning and spirit of said drawings. All 
the work to be done under the direction and 
according to the designs of the®™rchitect of the 
company. It is understood that these speci- 
fications are intended to include all and every- 
thing necessary to the completion of all the 
improvements in good, substantial, and work- 
manlike manner, and modern style, with best, 
sound materials for each and every part and 
department, at the company’s own cost. 

Approvep, May 20, 1870, 

[The drawings referred to in this act are on 
file with- the original in the Department of 
State. ] 


Ciar. CIX.—An Act to Incorporate the Co- 
lumbia Railway Company of the District 
of Columbia. 

Be tt enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
| resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That William Gunton, 
John C. -MeKelden, Samuel Fowler, Wm. B. 
Todd, Wm. H. Clagett, John F. Callan, S. P. 
Brown, George H. Plant, W. C. Bestor, Iè. 
M. Gallaudet, R. O. Fox, Matthew G. Emery, 
Wm. Stickney, Martin M. Robrer, Richard 
Sutton, David D. Cone, Robert Williams, 
Wm. P. Copeland, Wm. H. Nalley G. H. B. 
White, James T. Pritchard, J. ©. Wall, John 
H. McCutchen, Poulus Thyson, Bernard 
Hayes, Jacob D. Kitch, and their associates 
and assigns, be, and they are hereby, created 
a body-corporate, under the name of the Co- 
lumbia Railway Company, with authority to 
construct and lay down a single or double 
track railway, with the necessary switches and 
turn-outs, in the city and county of Washing- 
ton, in the District of Columbia, through and 
along the following avenues, streets, and high- 


1, Ways: commencing ata point on the eastern 


side of west Fifteenth street, on New York 
avenue, thence eastwardly along said avenue 
to its intersection with north K street; thence 


along north K street to its intersection with 
! Massachusetts avenue; thence along Massa- 
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chusetts avenue to its intersection with north 
H street; and thence along north H street to 
its eastern termination with the Columbia turn- 
pike gate; with the right-to run public car- 
riages thereon drawn by horse-power,-receiving 
therefor a rate of fare not exceeding six cents 
a passenger for any distance on said road. | 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
should a majority of the stockholders so elect, 
at any time within two years after the com- 
pletion of said road, (provided for in section 
one above,) the said company shall have the 
right to extend said road, either with a single 
or double track, with. the necessary switches 
and turn-outs, along the line of the Columbia 
Turnpike Road Company, with the consent of 
said turnpike road company, or on any other 
road or roads leading northwardly or east- 
wardly from such intersection at the Columbia 

” turnpike gate, now opened, or which may here- 
after be opened, by the proper authorities ; 

. and thence along said road or roads, by the 
most practicable route or routes, to the termini 
near, at, or in the District of Columbia, re- 
ceiving therefor a rate of fare not exceeding 
seven cents a passenger for any distance on 
said road or roads. ‘he carriages on the 
extension of said road or roads to be propelled 
either. by horse-power or dummy engines, at 
the option of the said railway company. 

- Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the 
said road or roads shall be deemed real estate, 
and, together with other real and personal 
property of said body-corporate, shall be liable 
to taxation as other real estate and personal 
property, and to license for their vehicles or 
cars in the city and county aforesaid, except 
as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
said railway shall be laid as near the center of 
the avenues and streets in the city of Wash- 
ington as practicable (without interfering with 
or passing over the water or gas pipes,)in the 
most approved manner adapted to street rail- 
ways, with the rails of the most approved pat- 
tern, to be determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior, laid upon an even surface with the 
pavement of the streets or avenues ; and the 
space between the two tracks (where two are 
laid) shall not be less than four feet nor more 
than six feet, and the carriages shall not be 
less than six feet in width; the gauge to cor- 
respond with that of the Metropolitan railroad. 
That the railways in the county (should it be 
determined to construct such roads) shall be 
laid in such manner as will least interfere with 
the ordinary travel ofthe road orroads on which 
the tracks shall be laid. 

Suc. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
said corporation hereby created shall be bound 
to keep said tracks, and for a space of two 
feet beyond the outer rail thereof, and also the 
‘space between the tracks, so far as the same 
are laid within the limits of the city of Wash- 
ington, at all times well paved and in good 
order, without expense to the United States or 
the said city. And in case the road shall 
be extended beyond the limits of said city, 
as is heretofore provided, the said corpora- 
tion shall be bound to keep said tracks, and 
for the space of two feet beyond the outer 
rail thereof, and also the space between the 
tracks, well graveled or paved and in good 
order, so as not to impede the general travel 


on said roads by vehicles or otherwise, with- | 


out expense to the county of Washington. 
Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That 
nothing in this act shall prevent the Govern- 
ment at any time, at its option, from altering 
the grade, or otherwise improving all avenues 
and streets occupied by said road, or the city 
of Washington from so altering and improving 
such streets and avenues and the sewerage 
thereof, as may be under their respective author- 
ity and control; and in such event it shall be 
the duty of said company to change their said 


railway so as to conform to such grade and 
pavement... 

Sec, T. And be tt further enacted, That this 
act may at any time be altered, amended, or 
repealed. by the Congress of the United States. 

Sec. 8& And be it further enacted, That 
nothing in this act shall be so construed as to 
authorize said body-corporate to issue any note, 
token or device, scrip, or other evidence of 
debt, to be used: as currency. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the 
capital stock of said company shall not be less 
than one hundred thousand dollars nor more 
than four hundred thousand dollars, and that 
the stock shall be divided into shares of fifty 
dollars each, and shall he deemed personal 
property, transferable in such manner as the 
by-laws of said company may direct. 

Src. 10. And be it further enacted, Thatthe 
said company shall place first-class cars on said 
railway, with all the modern improvements, 
for the convenience and comfort of passengers, 
and shall run cars thereon during the day and 
as late as ten o’clock at night, and ag often as 
every fifteen minutes, between west Fifteenth 
street and the eastern terminus of north H 
street; and in case the said road shall be ex- 
tended beyond the city limits, on the entire 
road, or such portions as may be completed, 
through the day and night, as often as the pub- 
lie convenience and the interests of the rail- 
way company may require: Provided, however, 
That the carriages or cars thereon shall make 
pot Jess than eight trips each way per day during 
six days in each week, 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That the 
said company shall provide such passenger 
rooms, ticket officers, [offices,] stables, and 
depots at such points as the business of the rail- 


‘road and the convenience of the public may 


require. And said company is hereby author- 
ized to Jay such rails through transverse or 
other streets or roads as may be necessary for 
the exclusive purpose of connecting the said 
stables and depots with the main tracks; and 
the said company is hereby authorized to pur- 
chase or lease such lands or buildings as may 
be necessary for the passenger rooms, ticket 
offices, stables, and depots above mentioned. 

Src. 12. And be it further enacted, That all 
articles of value that may be inadvertently left 
in any of the cars or other vehicles of said 
company shall be taken to its principal depot 
and entered in a book of record of unclaimed 
goods, which book shall be open to the inspec: 
tion of the public at all reasonable hours of 
business. 

Src. 18. And be it further enacted, That 
within thirty days after the passage of thisact, 
the corporators named in the first section, or 
a majority of them, orif any refuse to act, then 
a majority of the remainder, shall cause books 
of subseription to the capital stock of said 
company to be opened, and kept open, insome 
convenient and accessible placé or places in 
the city of Washington for a period to be fixed 
by said corporators, not less than two days ; 
and said corporators shall give public notice 
by advertisement in not less than two daily 
papers published in the city of Washington, of 


the time when and the place where said books | 


shall be opened; and subscribera upon said 
books to the capital stock of the company shall 
be held to be stockholders: Provided, That no 
one individual shall be allowed to subscribe 
for more than two hundred shares of said 
stock: Provided further, That every sub- 
scriber shall pay, at the time of subscribing, 
twenty-five per centum of the amount by him 
subscribed to the treasurer appointed by the 
corporators, or his subscription shall be null 
and void. If, at the end of two days, alarger 
amount than the capital stock of said company 
shall have been subscribed, the books shall be 
closed, and the said corporators named in the 
first section shall forthwith proceed to appor- 


tion said capital stock among the subseribers 
pro rata, and make public proclamation of the 
number of shares -allotted to each, which shall 
be done and completed on the same-day the 
‘books are closed: Provided : further, ‘That 
nothing shall be received: in payment. of* the 
twenty-five per centum, at:.the time. of: sub- 
scribing, except money. And-when the books 
of subscription of the capital stock of said 
company shall be closed, the corporators named 
in the first section, or a majority of them, and, 
in case any of them refuse or neglect to act, 
then a majority of the remainder, shall, within 
ten days thereafter, call the first meeting of 
the stockholders of said company, to meet 
within ten days thereafter, for the choice of 
seven directors, of which public notice: shall 
be given for five days in not Jess than two 
public newspapers published daily in the city 
of Washington, or by written or printed: per- 
sonal notice to each stockholder by the clerk 
of the corporation. And in all meetings of 
stockholders each share shall entitlethe holder 
to one vote, to be given in person or by proxy. 

Src. 14. And be tt further enacted, That the 
government and direction of the affairs'of the 
company shall be vested In a board of direct- 
ors, seven in number, who shall be stockhold- 
ers, and who shall hold their office for one, 
year and until others are duly elected and 
qualified to take their places as directors. And 
the said directors (a majority of whom, the 
president being one, shall! constitute a quorum) 
shall elect one of their number to be president 
of the board, who shall also be president of the 
company ; and they shall also choose a treas- 
urer, who shall give bonds, with security, to 
said companyin such sum as the said directors 
may require for the faithful discharge: of his 
trust. In caseof a vacancy in the board of di- 
rectors bythe death, resignation, or otherwise 
ofany director, the vacancy oceasioned thereby 
shall be filled by the remaining directors. — . 

Sec. 15. And beit further enacted, ‘That the 
directors shall have full power to make and 
prescribe such by-laws, rates, and regulations 
as they shall deem needful and proper respect- 
ing the disposition and management of the 
stock, property, estate, and effects of the com~ 
pany, not contrary to the charter or-to the 
laws of the United States and the ordinances 
of the city and county of Washington: Pro. 
vided, That the directors of said corporation 
shall have power to require the subscribers 
to the capital stock to pay the amount by them 
respectively subscribed at such time, (afterthe 
first installment, ) in such manner, and in such 
amounts as they may deem proper; and if any 
stockholder shall refuse or neglect to pay any 
installments as required by a resolution of the 
board of directors, after reasonable notice of 
the same, the said board of directors may sell 
at public auction, to the highest bidder, so 
many shares of bis said stock as shall pay said 
installments, (and the highest bidder shall be 
taken to be the person who offers to purchase 
the least number of shares for the assessment 
due,) under such. general regulations as mày 
be adopted in the by-laws of said corporations ; 
or aud body-corporate may sueand collect the 
same from any delinguent subscriber in any 
court of competent jurisdiction. 

Serc. 16. And be it further enacted, That 
there shall be an annual meeting of the stock- 
holders for choice of directors, to be holdeu at 
such time and place, under such conditions, 
and upon such notice as the spid company in 
their by-laws may prescribe; and said direct- 
ors shall annually makea reportin writing of 
their doings to Congress, or to the Secretary 
of the Interior, and to the stockholders in 
general meeting. 

Sec. 17. And beit further enacted, Thatthe 
mayor and council of Said city, and the levy ` 
court of said county, and the several officers 

l of these corporations, and the said corpora- 
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tions, are hereby prohibited from doing any 

aet or thing to hinder, delay, or obstruct the 

construction or operations of said railway, as 

herein authorized. f 
Src. 18. and be tt further enacted, That the 

said company shall have, at all times, the free 

and uninterrupted use of the roadway. And 
if any person or persons shall willfully and 
unnecessarily obstruct or impede the passage 
of, or destroy or injure the: cars, depot, sta- 
tions, or any other property belonging to said 
railway company, the person or persons so 
offending shall forfeit and pay for each such 
offense the sum of ten dollers to said company, 
to be recovered and disposed of as other fines 
and penalties insaid city and county, and shall 
remain liable, in addition to said penalty, for 
any loss or damage occasioned by his, her, or 
their act; as aforesaid; but no suit shall be 
brought unless commenced within sixty days 
after such offense-shall have been committed. 

Sec. 19. And be it further enacted, That 
unless said corporation shall make and com- 
plete their said railway between west Wif- 
teenth street and the eastern terminus of 
north H street within eight months after the 
company shall have been fully organized, then 
this act shall be null and void, and no rights 

whatsoever shall be acquired under it; and 

that the remainder of said road shall be com- 

pleted (if commenced) to its proposed term- 

inus in the county of Washington within five 
ears. 

Sro. 20. And be it further enacted, That no 
person shall be prohibited the right to travel 
on any part of said road or roads, or ejected 
from.the cars thereof, for any other cause than 
that of being drunk, disorderly, unclean, con- 
tagiously diseased, refusing to pay the legal 
fare exacted, or to comply with the general 
regulations of the company. 

Bec. 21, And be it further enacted, That 
each of the stockholdersin the Columbia Rail- 
way Company shall be liable individually for 
all the debts aud liabilities of said company 

> toan amount equal to the amount of stock 

held by such stockholder. 

Sec. 22, And be it further enacted, That all 
the provisions of the act incorporating the 
Washington and Georgetown Railroad Com- 
pany, requiring reports of expenditures, earn- 
ings, and otherwise, shall be applicable to the 
company herein incorporated, which shall 
make reports as in said act required. 

Suc. 23, And be it further enacted, That all 
acts and parts of acts heretofore passed which 
are inconsistent with any of tho provisions of 
this act be, and the same are, for the purposes 
of this act, hereby repenled, so far as the sume 
are inconsistent herewith. ` 

Avproven, May 24, 1870. 

Cuar. CX.—An Act to Incorporate the Na- 
tional Union Savings-Bank of the District 
of Columbia. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and Mouse of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That George H. Plant, 
William 8. Huntington, Lewis Clephane, EH. 
A. Willard, George W. Adams, S. P. Brown, 
William Stickney, B, P. Snyder, A. L. Sturta. 
vant, J. H. Lathrop, Nathaniel Wilson, R. D. 
Mussey, Zenas C. Robbins, William B. Todd, 
Edward Simms, Joseph Casey, James M. Latta, 
Henry Willard, William H. Philip, Alexander 
R. Shepherd, William P. Dole, Hugh MeCul- 
loch, and Mathew @. Emery, are hereby cre- 
ated, and their successors and assigns, shall 
he, and they are hereby declared to be, a body 
politic and corporate, by the name and style 
of the National Savings Bank ‘of the District 
of Columbia, and by that name shall: have SUC- 
cession, and be capable in law to sue and be 
sued, plead and be impleaded, answer and be 
answered, defend and be defended, in all courts 

„of law and equity, and elsewhere; to make and 


to use a common seal, and the same to alter 
or renew at pleasure; and generally to do and 
perform all things relative to the object of this 
institution, which is now or shall be lawful for 
any individual or body politic or corporate 
todo. ` : Í 

Sro 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
officers of said corporation shall consist of a 
president and vice president, who, together 
with seven trastees, shall constitute a board 
of. managers, four of whom, if the president 
or vice president be present, shall constitute a 
legal meeting of such board for the transaction 
of business. : 

Sro. 3. And be it further enacted, That said 
corporation shall meet annually in the month 
of April, and as much oftener as they may 
judge expedient, and any seven members of 
said corporation, the president, secretary, or 
treasurer being one, shall be a quorum, and 
the said corporation at their annual meeting 
shall have power to elect a president and a 
treasurer, who shall give bond in the sum of 
ten thousand dollars, for the faithful discharge 
of the duties of his office, and all such other 
officers as may be deemed necessary; which 
officers shall continue in office one year, and 
until others are chosen in their stead, and all 
officers so chosen shall be under oath to the 
faithful discharge of the duties of their offices, 
respectively. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That said 
corporation may receive on deposit, for the 
use and benefit of the depositors, all sums of 
money offered for that purpose. All such sums 
may be invested in the stock of any bank in- 
corporated by Congress, or may be loaned on 
interest to any such bank, or may be loaned on 
bonds or notes, with collateral security of the 


pev centum of its par value, or they may be 
invested at [in] the public funds of the United 
States, of the several States, or loaned on a 
pledge of any of said funds, or invested in 
loans on mortgages of real estate: Provided, 
That the whole amount of stock held by the 
institution at one time in any one bank, both 
by way of an investment and as a surety for 
loans, shall not exceed one half of the capital 
stock of sueh bank, and that not more than 
three quarters of the whole sum deposited in 
the institution shall be at any one time invested 
in mortgages of real estate. The income or 
interest of all deposits shall be divided among 
the depositors, or their legal representatives, 
according to the terms of interest stipulated ; 
and the principal may be withdrawn at such 
times or in such manner as the corporation 
shall in its by-laws direct. 

Sxc. 5. And be it further enacted, That no 
officer, director, or committee, charged with 
the duty of investing the deposits shall borrow 
any portion thereof, or use the same, except 
in paymentof the expenses of the corporation; 
and if any officer, director, agent, or other 
person connected with said bank, and inter- 
ested with the funds or deposits thereof, shall 
embezzle or fraudulently convert the same to 
his own use, he shail be deemed guilty of lar- 
ceny, and shall, on conviction thereof by any 
court competent to try the offense, be impris- 


| oned in the penitentiary not less than one nor 


| more than ten years. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 
subordinate officers and agents of said corpor- 
ation shall respectively give such security for 


| their fidelity and good conduct ag the board of 


managers may from time to time require, and 
said board shall fix the salaries of such officers 
and agents. i 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the 
persons named as corporators in the first sec- 
tion of this act shall be authorized to meetand 
organize said bank by the election of one of 
their number as president, and one as vice 
president, and thereupon shall proceed to elect 


stock of such banks at not more than ninety’ 


such persons as they shall select, to be added 
to their board of managers, so that the whole 
number of trustees, or-managers, including the 
president and vice president, shall not exceed 
nine persons. . 

Suc. 8 And be it further enacted, That this 
corporation shall make an annual. report to 
Congress of their funds and investments. Said 
returns shall specify the following particulars, 
namely: the number of depositors; total 
amount of depésits; amount invested in bank 
stock and deposited in bank on interest ; amount 
sesured by bank stock ; amount invested in pub- 
lic funds; loans on security of public fands; 
loans on mortgage of real estate; loans on per- 
sonal securities ; amount of cash on hand; 
total dividends of the year; annual expenses 
of the institution; all of ‘which shall be certi- 
fied and sworn to by the treasurer; and five or 
more of the managers shall also certify and 
make oath that the said return is correct accord- 
ing to their best knowledge and belief. 

Sec. 9. And Ge it further enacted, That the 
books of said: corporation ‘shall, at all times 
during their hours of business, be open for 
inspection and examination to the Comptroller 
of the Currency or depositors. 

Suc. 10. And be tt further enacted, Thatsaid 
corporation may make by-laws for the more 
orderly management of their business, not re- 
pugnant to law; may have a common seal, ` 
which they may change at pleasure; that all 
deeds, grants, covenants, and agreements, 
made by their treasurer, or any other person 
by their authority, shall be good and valid; 
and said corporation shall have power to sue 
and may be sued, defend and be held to answer, 
by the name aforesaid, * 

Seo. 11. And be it further enacted, That the 
said corporation shall fle a bond, with secur- 
ity, with the clerk of the supreme court of the 
District, to be approved by one of the judges 
of the said court, to the United States, in the 
penal sum of two hundred thousand dollars, 
with a condition to pay and to satisfy to every 
depositor or person entitled, such sum as the 
party may be entitled to, within thirty days 
after such deposit shall be demanded; and 
which bond may be sued by any depositor or 
person entitled after such demand and refasal 
to pay; and that the said supreme court shall 
have power to requirea new bond, and new 
security, at any time they may deem it neces- 
sary for the interest of parties interested. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That 
Congress shail, at all times, possess the power 
to alter, amend, or repeal this act. 

APPROVED, May 24, 1870, 


Cuar. CXE—An Act to Incorporate the Trus- 
tees of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 
resentutives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That James M. Carlisle, 
James 0. Hall, George W. Riggs, Anthony 
Hyde, James Q. Berret, James C. Kennedy, 
Henry D. Cooke, and James C. McGuire, of 
the city of Washington, and of Georgetown, 
District of Columbia, and William T. Walters, 
of the city of Baltimore, State of Maryland, 
and their successors, be, and they are hereby, 
created and constituted a body politic and cor- 
porate in law, by the name and style of the 
‘Trustees of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, and 
by that name may sue and be sued, implead 
and be impleaded, have perpetual succession, 
and shall and may take, hold, manage, and 
dispose of, atall times, real and personal estate, 
and shall and may doand perform allother acis, 
and things necessary. or appropriate for the 
execution of the trusts created and conferred 
ou them in and by a certain deed from William 
W. Corcoran, to them, the said parties herein- 
before named, which is dated the tenth day of 
May, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, and 
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was recorded on the eighteenth of the same 
month in liber D, number eight, folio two hun- 
dred and ninety-four, et sequitur, one of the 
land records of ‘Washington county, District 
of Columbia, to which reference is hereby made 
for greater certainty ; the intent of this charter 
of incorporation being that the same shall be 
in execution of the trusts in the said deed de- 
elared and set forth, and notto any other inten 

or purpose whatever. > . . 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Secretary of State be, and. they are 
hereby, authorized anddirected to ascertain and 
settle upon principles of justice, a fairand just 
compensation for the use of the ground and 
buildings described in the before-mentioned 
deed, while the same were occupied by the 
United States for the public service; and that 
the sum so ascertained and settled by them, or 
a majority of them, shall, upon their certificate 
and award thereof, be paid to the corporation 
hereinbefore created, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That any 
tax which may be claimed or dueto the United 
States, by reason of the transfer of the property 
above mentioned, or the execution and delivery 
of the said deed from the said William W. Cor- 
coran to the above-named trustees, be, and the 
same is hereby, remitted and released. 

Suc. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
aforesaid buildings and grounds connected 

_ therewith, together with all the works of art 
that may be contained therein, shall be free 
from all taxesand assessments by the municipal 
authorities, or by the United States, so longas 
the sameshall be held and used for the purpose 
hereinbefore set forth. 

Approven, May 24, 1870. 7 


Cuar. CXIII.—An Act creating an Additional 
Land District in the Territory of Colorado. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all that portion of 
the Territory of Colorado embraced in the fol- 
lowing described limits, to wit: commencing 
at the eastern boundary of the Territory at 
the intersection of the second correction line 
south and running thence west on that line to 
the line dividing ranges numbered seventy-five 
and seventy-six west of the sixth principal 
meridian; thence south with the range line to 
the third correction line south; thence west on 
said line to the western boundary of the Terri- 
tory; thence south to the southern boundary 
of said Territory; thence east to the eastern 
boundary of said Territory ; thencenorth to the 
place of beginning; shall constitute a separate 
land district, to be called the Arkansas Valley 
land district, the office of which shall be located 
at such place in said district as the President 
of the United States may direct, which may be 
changed by him from time to time as the public 
interest may require. l 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
President shall appoint, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, or in the recess of 
the Senate, a register and receiver of public 
moueys for said district; and said officers shall 
reside in the place where said land office is 
located, and shall have the same powers and 
receive the same emoluments as the same ofli- 
cers now receive in the land districts in the 
State of Nevada. 

APPROVED, May 27, 1870. 


Cap. CXIV.—An Act to enforce the Right 


of Citizens of the United States to Vote in 

the several States of this Union, and for 

other purposes, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all citizens of the 


United States who are or shall be otherwise 
qualified by law to vote at any election by the 
people in any State, Territory, district, county, 
city, parish, township, school district, muni- 
cipality, or other territorial subdivision, shall 
‘be entitled and allowed-to vote at all such 
-elections, without distinction of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude; any consti- 
tution, law; custom, usage, or regulation of 
any State or Territory, or by or under its 
authority, to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Sro. 2. And be it further enacted, That if 
by or under the authority of the constitution 
or laws of any State, or the laws of any Terri- 
tory, any act is or shall be required to be done 
as a prerequisite or qualification for voting, 
and by such constitutions or laws persons or 
officers are or shall be charged-with the per- 
formance of duties in furnishing to citizens an 
opportunity to perform such prerequisite, or 
to become qualified to vote, it shall be the 
duty of every such person and officer to give 
to all citizens of the United States the same 
and equal opportunity to perform such pre- 
requisite, and to become qualified to vote with- 
out distinction of race, color, or previous con- 
' dition of servitude ; and if any such person or 
officer shall refuse or knowingly omit to give 
full effect to this section, he shall, for every 
such offense, forfeit and pay the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars to the person aggrieved thereby, 
to be recovered by an action on the case, with 
full costs, and such allowance for counsel fees 
as the court shall deem just, and shall also, 


misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction thereof, 
be fined not less than five hundred dollars, or 
be imprisoned not less than one month and 
not more than one year, or both, at the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That 
whenever, by or under the authority of the 
constitution or laws of any State, or the laws 
of any Territory, any act is or shall be required 
to [be] done by any citizen as a prerequisite 
to qualify or entitle him to vote, the offer of 
any such citizen to perform the act required 
to be done as aforesaid shall, if it fail to be 
carried into execution by reason of the wrong- 
ful act or omission aforesaid of the person or 
officer charged with the duty of receiving or 
permitting such performance or offer to per- 
form, or acting thereon, be deemed and held 
as a performance in law of such act; and the 
person so offering and failing as aforesaid, and 
being otherwise qualified, shall be entitled to 
vote in the same manner and to the same 
extent asif he had in fact performed such act; 
and any judge, inspector, or other officer of 
election whose duty it is or shall be to receive, 
count, certify, register, report, or give effect 
to tie vote of any such citizen who shall wrong- 
fally refuse or omit to receive, count, certify, 
register, report, or give effect to the vote of 
such citizen upon the presentation by him of 
his affidavit stating such offer and the time 
and place thereof, and the name of the ofli- 
cer or person whose duty it was to act thereon, 
and that he was wrongfully prevented by such 
person or officer from performing such act, 
shall for every such offense forfeit and pay 
the sum of five hundred doilars to the person 
aggrieved thereby, to he recovered by an action 
onthe case, with full costs, and such allowance 
for counsel fees as the court shall deem just, 
and-shall also for every such offense be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction 
thereof, be fined not less than five hundred 
dollars, or be imprisoned not less than one 
month and not more than one year, or both, 
at the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That if 
any person, by force, bribery, threats, intimi- 
dation, or other unlawful means, shall hinder, 


delay, prevent, or obstruct, or shall combine 
| and confederate with others to hinder, delay, 


for every such offense, be deemed guilty of a. 


prevent, or obstruct, any citizen from doing 
any act required to be done to qualify him to 
vote or from voting ab: any election‘as afore- 
said, such person shall for every such offense 
forfeit and pay the sum of five hundred’ dollars 
to the:person aggrieved thereby, to be recov: 
ered by an action on the case, with full coats, 
and such allowance for counsel ‘fees: as the 
court shall deem just, and shall also for every 
such offense be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall, on conviction thereof, be fined not. less 
than five hundred dollars, or be imprisoned 
not less than one month and not more than 
one year, or both, atthe discretion of the court. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That i 
any person shall prevent, hinder, control, or 
intimidate, or shall attempt to prevent, hinder, 
control, or intimidate, any person from exer- ~ 
cising or in exercising the right of suffrage, to 
whom the right of suffrage is secured or guar- 
antied by the fifteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, by means of 
bribery, threats, or threats of depriving: such 
person of employment or occupation, or of 
ejecting such person from rented house, lands, 
or other property, or by threats of ‘refusing to 
renew leases or‘ contracts for labor, or by 
threats of violence to himself or family, such 
person so offending shall be deemed guilty of'a 
misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction thereof, 
be fined not less than five hundred dollars, or 
be imprisoned not less than one month and 
not more than one year, or both, at the discre- 
tion of the court. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That if 
two or more persons shall band or conspire 
together, or go in disguise upon the public 
highway, or upon the premises of another, with 
intent to violate any provision of this act, or 
to injure, oppress, threaten, or intimidate any 
citizen with intent to prevent or hinder his free 
exercise and enjoyment of any right or- priv- 
ilege granted or secured to him by the Consti- 
tution or laws of the United States, or because 
of his having exercised the same, such per- 
sons shall be held guilty of felony, and, on 
conviction thereof, shall be fined or impris- 
oned, or both, at the discretion of the court— 
the fine not to exceed five thousand dollars, 
and the imprisonment not to exceed ten 
years—and shall, moreover, be thereafter in- 
eligible to, and disabled from holding, any 
office or place of honor, profit, or trust ere- 
ated by the Constitution or laws of the United 
States. 

Seo. 7. And be it further enacted, That if 
in the act of violating any provision in either 
of the two preceding sections, any-other fel- 
ony, crime, or misdemeanor shall be commit- 
ted, the offender, on conviction of such viola- 
tion of said sections, shali be punished for the 
same with such punishments as are attached 
to the said felonies, crimes, and misdemeanors 
by the laws of the State in which the offense 
may be committed. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the 
district courts of the United States, within their 
respective districts, shall have, exclusively of 
the courts of the several States, cognizance of 
all crimes and offenses committed against the 
provisions of this act, and also, concurrently 
with the circuit courts of the United States, of 
all causes, civiland criminal, arising under this 
act, except as herein otherwise provided, and 
the jurisdiction hereby conferred shall be exer- 
cised in conformity with the laws and practice 
governing United States courts; and all crimes 
and offenses committed against the provisions 
of this act:may ‘be prosecuted by the indict- 
ment of a grand jury, or, in cases of crimes 
and offenses not infamous, the prosecution 
may be either by indictment or information 
filed by the district attorney in a court having 
jurisdiction. > : nie 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the 
district attorneys, marshals, and deputy mar- 
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shals of the United States, the commissioners 
appointed by the cirenit and territorial courts 
ofthe United States, with powers of arresting, 
imprisoning, or bailing offenders against the 
laws of the United States, and every. other 
officer who may be specially empowered by 
the President of the United States, shall. be, 
and they are hereby, specially authorized and 
required, at the expense of the United States, 
to institute proceedings against all and every 
person who shail violate the provisions of this 
act, and cause hint or them to be arrested and 
imprisoned, or bailed, as the case may be, for 
trial before such court of the United States 
or territorial court. as has cognizance of the 
offense. And with a view to afford reason- 
able protection to all persons in their consti- 
tutional right to vote without distinction of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude, 
and to the prompt discharge of the duties of 
this act, it shall be the duty of the circuit courts 
of the United States, and the superior courts 
of the Territories of the United States, from 
time to time, to increase the number of com- 
missioners, s0 as to afford a speedy and con- 
venient means for the arrest and examination 
of persons charged with a violation of this act; 
and such commissioners are hereby authorized 
and required to exercise. and discharge all the 
powers and duties conferred on them by this 
act, and the same duties with regard to offenses 
created: by this act as they are authorized by 
law to exercise with regard to other offenses 
against the laws of the United States. 

Sec. 10. And be tt further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of all marshals and deputy 
marshals to obey and execute all warrants 
and precepts issued under the provisions of 
this act, when to them directed; and should 
any marshal or deputy marshal refuse to receive 
such warrant or other process when teudered, 
or to use.all propee means diligently to execute 
the same, he shall, on conviction thereof, be 
fined in the sum of one thousand dollars, to 
the use of the person deprived of the rights 
conferred by this act. And the better to en- 
able the said commissioners to execute their 
duties faithfully and efficiently, in conformity 
with the Constitution of ihe United States and 
the requirements of this act, they are hereby 
aathorized and empowered, within their dis- 
tricts respectively, to appoint, in writing, under 
their hands, any one or more suitable persons, 
from time to time, to execute all such war- 
rants and other process as may be issued by 
them in the lawful performance of their respect- 
ive duties, and the persons so appointed to 
execute any warrant or process as aforesaid 
shall have authority to summon and call to 
their aid the bystanders or posse comitatus of 
ihe proper county, or such portion of the land 
or naval forces of the United States, or of the 
militia, as may be necessary to the perform- 
ance of the duty with which they are charged, 
and to insure a faithful observance of the ff- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; and such warrants shall run and 
be executed by said officers anywhere iu the 
State or Territory within which they are issued, 
Suc. 11. And beit further enacted, That any 
person who shall knowingly and willfully ob- 
struct, hinder, or prevent any officer or other 
person charged with the execution of any war- 
rant or process issued under the provisions of 
this act, or any~person or persons lawfully 
assisting him or them from arresting any per- 
gon for whose apprehension such warrant or 
process may have been issued, or shall rescue 
or attempt to rescue such person from tbe cus- 
tody of the officer or-other person or persons, 
or those Jawfully assisting as aforesaid, when 
so arrested pursuant to the authority herein 


given and declared, or shall aid, abet, or assist. Í 
any person so arrested as aforesaid, directly or” 
indirectly, to escape from the custody of the. 


officet or other person legally authorized as 


aforesaid, or shall harbor. or conceal any per- 
son for whose arresta warrant or process shall 
have been issued as aforesaid, so as to prevent 
his discovery and arrest after notice or knowl- 
edge of the fact that a warrant has been issued 
for the apprehension of such person, shall, for 
either of said offenses, be subject to a fine not 
exceeding one thousand dollars, or imprison- 
ment not exceeding six months, or both, at the 
discretion of the court, on conviction before 
the district or circuit courtof the United States 
for the district or circuit in which said offense 
may have been committed, or before the proper 
court of criminal jurisdiction, if committed 
within any one of the organized Territories of 
the United States. 

Sec. 12. And bett further enacted, That the 
commissioners, districtattorneys, the marshals, 
their deputies, and the clerks of the said dis- 
trict, circuit, and territorial courts shall be paid 
for their services the like fees as may beallowed 
to them forsimilar services in other cases. The 
person or persons authorized to execute the 
process to beissued by such commissioners for 
the arrest of offenders against the provisions 
of this act shall be entitled to the usual foes 
allowed to the marshal for an arrest for each 
person he or they may arrest and take before 
any such commissioner as aforesaid, with such 
other fees as may be deemed reasonable by 
such commissioner for such other additional 
services as may be necessarily performed by 
him or them, such as attending at the exam- 
ination, keeping the prisoner in custody, and 
providing him with food and lodging during 
his detention and until the final determination 
of such commissioner, and in general for per- 
forming such other duties as may be required 
inthe premises; such fees to be made up in 
conformity with the fees usually charged by the 
oflicers of the courts of justice within the proper 
district or county as near as may be practicable, 
and paid out of the Treasury of the United 


district within which the arrest is made, and 
to be recoverable from the defendant as part 
of the judgment in case of conviction. 

Suc. 13. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be lawful for the President of the United 
States to employ such part of the land or naval 
forces of the United States, or of the militia, 


of judicial process issued under this act. 

Suc. 14, And be it further enacted, That 
whenever any person shall hold office, except 
as a member of Congress or of some State 
Legislature, contrary to the provisions of the 
third section of the fourteenth article of amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States, 
it shall be the duty of the district attorney of 
the United States for the district in which such 
person shall hold office, as aforesaid, to pro- 
ceed against such person, by writ of quo war- 
Fanto, returnable to the circuit or district court 
of the United States in such district, aud to 
prosecute the same to the removal of such per- 
son from office ; and any writ of quo warranto 
so brought, as aforesaid, shall take precedence 
ofall other cases on the docket of the court to 
which it is made returnable, and shall not be 
continued unless for cause proved to the satis- 
faction of the court. 

Suc. 15. And be it further enacted, That any 
person who shall hereafter knowingly accept 
or hold any office under the United States, or 
avy State to which he is. ineligible. under the 
third section of the fourteenth article of amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States, 
or who shall attempt to hold or exercise the 
duties of any such office, shall be deemed guilty 
of à misdemeanor against the United States, 


iniprisoved not more than one year, or fined 
not exceeding One thousand dollars, or both, 
i at the discretion of the court. 


States on the certificate of the judge of the | 


as shall be necessary to aid in ,the execution 


and, pon conviction thereof before the cirenit | 
or district conrt of the United States, shall be ; 


a 


Suc. 16. And be tt further enacted, That all 
persons within the jurisdiction of the United 


and Territory in the United States to make and 
enforce contracts, to sue, be parties, give evi- 
dence, and to the full and equal benefit of all 
laws and proceedings for the security of person 
and property as is enjoyed by white citizens, 
and shall be subject to like punishment, pains, 
penalties, taxes, licenses, and exactions of every 
kind, and none other, any law, statute, ordin- 
ance, regulation, or custom to the contrary 
notwithstanding. No tax or charge shall be 
imposed or enforced by any State upon any 
‘person immigrating thereto from a foreign 
country which is not equally imposed and en- 
forced upon every person immigrating to such 
State from any other foreign country ; and any 
law of any State in conflict with this provision 
ig hereby declared null and void. 

Si See. 17. And be it Surther enacted, That any 
person who, under color of any law, statute, 
ordinance, regulation, or custom, shall subject, 
or cause to be subjected, any inhabitant of any 
State or Territory to the deprivation of any 
right secured or protected by the last preced- 
ing section of this act, or to different punish- 
ment, pains, or penalties on account of such 
person being an alien, or by reason of his color 
or race, than is preseribed for the punishment 
of citizens, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, on conviction, shall be pun- 
ished by fine not exceediug one thonsand dol- 
lars, or imprisonment not exceeding one year, 

both, in the discretion of the court. 


i 
iP Sec. 18. And be tt further enacted, That the 


act to protect all persons in the United States 
in their civil rights, and furnish the means of 
their vindication, passed April nine, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, is hereby reénacted : and 
sections sixteen and seventeen hereof shail be 
enforced according to the provisions of said 
act. 

Sec. 19. And be it further enacted, That if 
at any election for Representative or Delegate 
in the Congress of the United States any per- 
son shall knowingly personate and vote, or 
attempt to vote, in the nameof any other per- 
son, whether living, dead, or fictitious; or vote 
more than once at the same election for any 
candidate for the same office ; or vote at a place 
where he may not be lawfully entitled to vote; 
or vote without having a lawful right to vote ; 
or do any unlawful act to secure a right or an 
opportunity to vote for himself or any other 
person; or by force, threat, menace, intim- 
idation, bribery, reward, or offer, or promise 
thereof, or otherwise unlawfully prevent any 
qualified voter of any State of the United 
| States of Ameriea, or of avy Territory tbere- 
of, from freely exercising the right of spf 
frage, or by any such means induce any yoter 
to refuse to exercise such right; or compel 
or induce by any such means, or otherwise, 
any officer of an election in any such State or 
‘Territory to receive a vote from a person not 
legally qualified or entitled to yote; or inter- 
fere in any manner with any officer of said 
| elections in the discharge of his duties; or by 
any of such means, or other unlawful means, 
induce any officer of an election, or officer 
whose duty it is to ascertain, announce, or de- 
clare the result of any such election, or give 
or make any certificate, document, or evidence 
in relation thereto, to violate or refuse to com- 
ply with his duty, or any law regulating the 
same; or knowingly and willfully receive the 
vote of any person not entitled to vote, or re- 
fuse to receive the vote of any person entitled 
to vote; or aid, counsel, procure, or advise 
any such voter, person, or officer to do any act 
| hereby made a crime, or to omit to do any 
duty the omission of which is hereby made a 
lerinteyor attempt to-do so, every such person 

shall be deemed guilty of a cbingeraad sliall 
i for such crime be Hable to postition in any 


States shall have the same right in every State: 
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court of the United States of competent juris- 
diction, and, on conviction thereof, shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding five hundred 
dollars, or by imprisonment -for a term not 
exceeding three years, or both,.in the discre- 
tion of the court, and shall pay ‘the costs-of 
prosecution. hae ; 

Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That if, 


at any registration.of voters for an election for 


Representative or Delegate in the Congress of 
the United States, any person shall knowingly 
personate and register, or attempt to register, 
in the nameofany other person, whether living, 
dead, or fictitious, or fraudulently register, or 
fraudulently.attempt to register, not having a 
lawful right so to do; or do any unlawful act 
to secure registration for himself or any other 
person; or by force, threat, menace, intim- 
idation, bribery, reward, or offer, or promise 
thereof, or other unlawful means, prevent or 
hinder any person having a Jawfal right to 
register from duly exercising such right; or 
compel or induce, by any of such means, or 
other unlawful means, any officer of registration 
to admit to registration any person not legally 
entitled thereto, or interfere in any manner 
with any officer of registration in the discharge 
of his duties, or by any such means, or other 
unlawful means, induce any officer of regis- 
tration to violate or refuse to comply with his 
duty, or any law regulating the same; or know: 
ingly and willfully receive the vote of any per- 
son not entitled to vote, or refuse to receive 
the. vote ofany person entitled to vote, or aid, 
counsel, procure, or advise any such voter, 
person, or officer to do any act hereby made 
a crime, or to omit any act, the omission of 
which is hereby made a crime, every such per- 
son shall be deemed guilty of a crime, and 
shall be liable to prosecution and punishment 
therefor, as provided in section nineteen of this 
act for persons guilty ofany of the crimes therein 
specified: Provided, That every registration 
made under the laws of any State or Territory, 
for any State or other election at which such 
Representative or Delegate in Congress shall 
be chosen, shall be deemed to be a registration 


within the meaning of this act, notwithstanding ° 


the same shall also be made for the purposes 
of any State, territorial, or municipal election. 

SEC. 21. And be it further enacted, That 
whenever, by the laws of any State or Terri- 
tory, the mame of any candidate or person to 
be voted for as Representative or Delegate in 
Congress shall be required. to be printed, writ- 
ten, or contained in any ticket or ballot with 
other candidates or persons- to be voted for at 
the same election for State, territorial, muni- 
cipal, or local officers, it shall be sufficient prima 
facie evidence, either for the purpose of indict- 
ing or convicting any person charged with vot- 
ing, orattempting or offering to vote, unlawfully 
under the provisions of the preceding sections, 
or for committing either of the offenses thereby 
created, to prove that the person so charged 
or indicted, voted, or attempted or offered to 
vote, such ballot or ticket, or co mmitted either 
of the offenses named in the preceding sec- 
tions of this act with reference to such ballot. 
And the proof and establishment of such facts 
shall be taken, held, and deemed to be pre- 
sumptive evidence that such person voted, or 
attempted or offered to vote, for such Repre- 
sentative or. Delegate, as the case may be, or 
that such offense was committed with refer- 
ence to the election of such Representative or 
Delegate, and shall be sufficient to warrant his 
conviction, unless it shall be shown that any 
such ballot, when cast, or attempted or offered 


to be cast, by him, did not contain the name 


of any candidate for the office of Represent- 
ative or Delegate in the Congress of the United 
States, or that such offense was not committed 
with reference to the election of such Repre- 
sentative or Delegate. 

Sro, 22. And be téfurther ehacted, That any 


officer of any election at which any Represent- 
ative or Delegate in the Congress of the Uni- 
ted Stajes shall be voted for, whether such 
officer of election. be appointed or created by 
or under any law or authority of the United 
States, or by or under any State, territorial, 
district, or. municipal law.or authority, who 
shall neglect or refuse to perform any duty in 
regard to such election required of him by any 
law of the United States, or of any State or 
Territory thereof; or violate any duty so im- 
posed, or knowingly do any act thereby unau- 
thorized, with intent to affect any such election 
or the result thereof; or fraudulently. make 
any false certificate of the result of such elec- 
tion in regard to such Representative or Dele- 
gate; or withhold, conceal, or destroy any 
certificate of record so required by law respect- 
ing, concerning, or pertaining to_the election 
of any such Representative or Delegate ; or 
neglect or refuse to make and return the same 
as so required by law; or aid, counsel, pro- 
cure, or advise any voter, person, or officer to 
do any act by thisor any of the preceding sec- 
tions made a crime; orto omit to do any duty 
the omission of which is by this or any of said 
sections made a crime, or attempt to do so, 
shall be deemed guilty of a crime and shall be 
liable to prosecution and, punishment there- 
for, as provided in the nineteenth section of 
this act for persons guilty of any of the crimes 
therein specified. 

Sec. 23. And be it further enacted, That 
whenever any person shall be defeated or de- 
prived of his election to any office, except 
elector of President or Vice President, Repre- 
sentative or Delegate in Congress, or member 
of a State Legislature, by reason of the denial 
to any citizen or citizens who shall offer to 
vote, of the right to vote, on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude, his 
right to hold and enjoy such office, and the 
emoluments thereof, shall not be impaired by 
such denial; and such person may bring any 
appropriate suit or proceeding to recover pos- 
session of such office, and in cases where it 
shall appear that the sole question touching 
the title to such office arises out of the denial 
of the right to vote to citizens who so offered 
to vote, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, such suit or proceed- 
ing may be instituted in the circuit or district 
court of the United States of the circuit or dis- 
trict in which such person resides. And said 
circuit or district court shall have, concur- 
rently with the State courts, jurisdiction thereof 
so far as to determine the rights of the parties 
to such office by reason of the denial of the 
right’ guarantied by the fifteenth article of 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, and secured by this act. 

Approven, May 81, 1870. 
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Guar. CXV.—An Act to further amend the 
Law of the District of Columbia in relation 
to Judicial Proceedings, and preserve Rec- 
ords of Marriages therein. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all fictions in the 
pleadings in the action of ejectment within the 
District of Columbia be, and are hereby, abol- 
ished ; and all actions for the recovery of real 
estate in said District shall be commenced in 


against the party claiming to own or be pos- 
sessed thereof. ‘ 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That any 
of the duties of the clerk of the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia may be performed, 
in his name, by any of the assistant clerks in 
his office; and said assistants may sign the 
name of the clerk to any process, certificate, 
or other official act required by ) 
li practi¢e of the court to be performed by seid 


the name of the real party in interest, and |! 


law or by the |} 


clerk, and may authenticate. said signature. by. 
affixing the seal of: the court thereto, whereon 
the impress of the seal is necessary:-to its au- 
thentication. -Insuch cases the signature shall 
be, ‘‘- ; Clerk, by —— ; 
Assistant Clerk.” RE eee $ 
Sec. 3. And beii further enacted, That after 
a judgment for a debt amounting. with interest 
to twenty dollars, exclusive of costs, before .a 
justice of the peace of the District of. Colum- 
bia, the judgment creditor may, when execu- 
tion is returned * No personal property found 


‘whereon to levy,’’ file in the clerk’s office of. 


the supreme court of the District of Columbia 
a certified copy of suchjudgment, and which 
shall be docketed in the docket of law causes 
in said office, in the same manner as appeals 
from justices are docketed there ; and when so 
docketed, the force and effect of the judgment 
shall be the same, as to lien and execution, as 
ifit had been a judgment of said court. ; 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That for 
the purpose of preserving the evidence of mar- 
riages in the District of Columbia, every min- 
ister of the Gospel, appointed or ordained 
according to the rites and. ceremonies of his 
church, whether his residence be in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or elsewhere in the United 
States or its Territories, may be licensed. to 
celebrate marriages-in the said District; and 
the license shall be issued, by the clerk.of. the 
pips court of said District in the following 
orm: 


ufo ony minister of the Gospel authorized 


to celebrate marriages in the District of 
Columbia, greeting : : eo 
«You arè hereby licensed to solemnize the 
rites of marriage between - , of 
-—, and , of -———, if you 
find no lawful impediment thereto; and having 
so done you are commanded to appear in the 
clerk’s office of the supreme court of said Dis- 
trict, and certify the same. | i 
‘Witness my hand and the sealof said court: 
S ———, Clerk.” 
Sro. 5. And be it further enacted, That 
said clerk shall provide a record-book of his 
office, consisting of licenses in the above form, 
printed in blank, one of which he shall fill up 
with the names of the parties for whose union 
any license has been issued, and beneath it 
shall be printéd a certificate to be made by the 
minister who solemnized the marriage, in the - 


following form: 
ét I, 


, minister of - church 

in , hereby certify that, by authority of 

a license of the same tenor as the foregoing, 

I solemnized the marriage of the parties afore- 

said, on the ——- day of , eighteen 

at , in the District. of Columbia, 
t oY 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That a 
copy of any license and certificate, recorded 
in said book, certified by said clerk, under his 
land and the seal of the court, shall be com- 
petent evidence of said marriage. 

Avproven, June 1, 1870. 


Guar, CXVIL-—An Act concerning Divorces 
in the District of Columbia, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
vesentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That in addition to the 
causes for which the supreme court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may now grant divorces from 
the bond of marriage, such divorce may be 
granted for: First, habitual drunkenness fora 
period of three years on the part of the party 
complained against. Second, cruelty of treat- 
ment endangering the life or health of- the 
party complaining. . Third, willfal desertion 
and abandonment. by the: party: complained 
against of the party complaining for the full 

ninterrupted space of two years. 

APPROVED, June 1, 1870. 
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Cunat: CXVIT.—An Act to repeal the pream- 
ble of an Act in relation to the National 
Theological Institute, approved April twenty- 
second, eighteen hundred and seventy. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep: 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the preamble to an 

act entitled “An act declaring the construction 

of ‘An act to incorporate the National Theo- 
. logical Institute,’ approved May tenth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-six, and also ‘An act to 
aménd an act entitled ‘An act to’ incorporate 
the National Theological Institute and to define 
and extend the powers ofthe same,’’’’ ap- 
proved April twenty-second, eighteen hun- 


dred and seventy, be, and the same is hereby; 


repealed. 
_ APPROVED, June 1, 1870. 


Cuar. CXVITL.—An Act to authorize the re- 
duction of the width of an Alley in Square 
number three hundred and seventy-six, in 
the City of Washington. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the mayor, board of 
aldermen, and board of common council of the 
city of Washington be, and they hereby are, 
authorized to reduce the- width of the public 
alley entering square number three hundred 
arid seventy-six, from Ninth street west, from 


ita present width of twelve feet, to the width of. 


seven feet, and that- the portion which will be 
restored to individual property by such reduc- 
tion be added to the lot number twenty-two, 
from which the entire alley was originally 
taken. 

Avprovep, June 1, 1870. 


Cuar. CXXUI.—An Actto supply a Deficiency 

in the Appropriation for Compensation and 

. Mileage of Members of the House of Rep- 

resentatives and Delegates from Territories, 

for the fiscal year ending June thirty, in the 

year eighteen hundred and seventy, and for 
other purposes, 

Besit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sum of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated for the compensation and mileage 
of members of the House of Representatives 
and Delegates from Territories, to supply defi- 
ciency of appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy, 

Suc. 2, And be it further enacted, That the 
sum of one million four hundred thousand dol- 
lars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated 
to supply a deficiency in the appropriation for 
the expenses of collecting the revenue from 
castoms for the fiscal year ending June thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy; and that the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars be appropriated 
for the payment of fees to special counsel in 
such cases wherein the United States are par- 
ties in interest, as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may deem it necessary and proper to 
‘employ the same, to be disbursed under his 
direction. : 

Avproven, June 6, 1870. 


Cuar. CXXIV.—An Act to fix the Salary of 
the Bailiff of the Court of Claims. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Keep- 
resentatives of the United: States of America in 
Congress assembled, That from. and. after the 
passage of this act the annaal salary of the 
bailiff of the Court of Claims shall be at the 
rate of fifteen hundred dollars per annum, to 
be paid as now provided by law. : 

APPROVED, June 7, 1870, 


Cnar. CXXV.—An Act to establish Post 
Roads in the State of Alabama, and. for 
other purposes, 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the consent of Con- 
gress be, and the same is hereby, given to the 
erection of a drawbridge over the Alabama 
river, near the city of Selma, by the Western 
Railroad Company of the State of Alabama, 
in accordance with an act of the Legislature 
of said State incorporating said company. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
consent of Congress be, and the same is hereby, 
given to the erection of a drawbridge over the 
said river, above the city of Montgomery, by 
the Sonth and North Alabama Railroad Com- 
pany, in accordance with the act of the Legis- 
lature incorporating said company: Provided, 
That said drawbridges shall be respectively 
constructed so as to cross the streams at right 
angles with the current, and the approaches to 
such draws shall be protected by piers.or other 
means that boats may enter the draws with 
safety in such manner otherwise as not mate- 
rially or substantially to obstruct the free nav- 
igation of said river. - 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That Con- 
gress reserves the right to withdraw the assent 
hereby given, as to either or both of said compa- 
nies, in case the free navigation of the said river 
shall be at any time materially or substantially 
obstructed by either or both of said bridges. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That said 
bridges, when completed in the manner speci- 
fied in said acts of incorporation, shall be 
deemed and taken to be legal structures, and 
shall, with the railroads of which they are parts, 
be post roads for the transmission of the mails 
of the United States, 

APPROVED, June 8, 1870. 


Cuar. CXXVI.—An Act in relation to the Hot 
Springs Reservation in Arkansas. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That any person clai ming 
title, either legal or equitable, to the whole or 
any part of the four sections of land constitut- 
ing what is known as the Hot Springs reserva- 
tion in Hot Springs county, in the State of 
Arkansas, may institute against the United 
States in the Court of Claims, and prosecute 
to final decision, any suit that may be neces- 
sary to settle the same: Provided, That no 
such suits shall be brought at any time after 
the expiration of ninety days from the passage 
of this act, and all claims to any part of said 
reservation upon which suit shall not be brought 
under the provisions of this act within that time 
shall be forever barred. ` 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That all 
such suits shall be by petition in the nature of 
a bill in equity, and shall be conducted and 
determined in all respects, except as herein 
otherwise provided, according to the rules and 
principles of equity practice and jurisprudence 
in the other courts of the United States; and 
for the purposes of this act the Court of Claims 
is hereby invested with the jurisdiction and 
powers exercised by courts of equity so far as 
may be necessary to give full relief in any suit 
‘which may be instituted under the provisions 
of this.act. : 

Sec, 3. And be it further enacted, That no- 
tice of every suit authorized by this act shall 
be executed by the delivery of.a true copy 
thereof with a copy of the petition to the At- 
torney General, whose duty it shall be, for and 
in behalf of the United States, to demur to or 
answer the petition therein, within thirty days 
after the service. of such process upon him, 
unless the court shall for good cause shown 
grant further time for filing the same. ` 

Sec. 4; And be it further enacted, That if 


two or more parties claiming the same lands 
under different rights shall institute separate 
suits under the provisions of this act, such 
suits shall be consolidated and tried together, 
j} and the court shall determine the question of 
title and grant all proper relief as between the 
respective claimants as well as between each 
of them and the United States. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That if, 
upon the final hearing of any cause provided 
for in this act, the court shall decide in favor 
of the United States, it shall order su ch lands 
into the possession of a receiver to be appointed 
by the court, who shall take charge of and 
rent out the same for the United States, until 
Congress shall by law direct how the same 
shall be disposed of, which said receiver shall 
execute a sufficient bond to be approved by the 
court, conditioned for the faithful performance 
of his duties as such, render a strict account 
of the manner in which he shall have dis- 
charged said duties, and of all moneys received 
by him as a receiver as aforesaid, which shall 
be by said court approved or rejeeted accord- 
ingly as it may be found correct or not, and 
pay such moneys into the Treasury of the 
United States; and he shall receive such rea- 
sonable compensation for his services as suid 
court may allow, and in case of a failure of 
said receiver to discharge any duty devolving 
upon him as such, the court shall have power 
to enforce the performance of the same by 
rule and attachment. Butif the court shall 
decide in favor of any claimant, both as against 
the United States and other claimants, it shall 
so decree, and proceed by proper process to 
put such successful claimant in possession of 
such portion thereof as he may be thus found 
to be entitled to, and upon the filing of a cev- 
tified copy of such decree with the Secretary 
of the Interior, he shall cause a patent to be 
issued to the party in whose favor such decree 
shall be rendered for the lands therein ad- 
judged to him: Provided, That either party 
may within ninety days after the rendition of 
any final judgment or decree in any suit au- 
thorized by this act, carry such suit by appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which court is hereby vested with fall juris- 
diction to hear and determine the same on such 
appeal, in the same manner and with the same 
effect as in cases of appeal in equity causes 
from the circuit courts of the United States: 
And provided further, That in case the judg- 
ment or decree of the Court of Claims in any 
such suit shall be adverse to the United States, 
the Attorney General shall prosecute sach 
appeal within the time above prescribed ; and 
the taking of an appeal from any such judg- 
ment or decree shall operate as a supersedeas 
thereof until the final hearing and judgment 
of the Supreme Court thereon. 

J. G. BLAINE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Vice President of the United States 
and President of the Senate. 


Received by the President, May 31, 1870. 


[Nove BY tne DEPARTMENT or Srare.—The 
foregoing act having been presented to the 
President of the United States for his approval, 
and not having been returned by him to the 
House of Congress in which it originated within 
the time prescribed by the Constitution of the 
United States, has become a law without his 
| approval. ] 


Cxar. CXXVII. —An Act to establish the Col- 
lection District of Willamette, in the State 
of Oregon. 


Beit enacted bythe Senate and Houscof Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all that portion of 
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the district of Oregon, situated above the junc- 
tion of the Willamette and Columbia. rivers, 
and drained by said rivers and their. tribu- 
tary. waters, is hereby constituted-a collection 
district, to be called the Willamette district, 
whereof Portland shall be the port of entry; 
and a collector shall be appointed, for said 
district, to reside at. Portland; and. said 
collector shall be. allowed a salary of. one 
thousand dollars per annum, with the fees 
allowed by law; such salary and fees not 
to exceed in any one year three thousand 
dollars. . 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
master of every vessel entering the Columbia 
river from the sea, and bound for Portland, 
shall exhibit his papers to the collector of the 
port of Astoria and deposit with him a sworn 
copy of the manifest of cargo ; and if said ves- 
sel be laden with domestic merchandise or 
merchandise in bond for Portland, the col- 
lector at Astoria shall permit her to proceed 
to her place of destination; but if she shall 
have dutiable merchandise on board not 
bonded, he shall cause a customs officer to 
proceed on board said vessel to Portland, 
who shall see that no goods are landed from 
such vessel before her arrival and entry at 
the latter port.. And the necessary expenses, 
including the per diem of such officer and the 
expense of his return to Astoria, shall be paid 
by the master of such vessel to the collector 
of customs at Portland, for the use of the 
United States, before permit shall be given to 
unload. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That all 
vessels clearing from Portland, and bound to 
sea, shall on arrival at Astoria report to the 
collector, and the master of every vessel so 
reporting shall leave a copy of his-manifest, 
including any additional cargo taken on board 
after leaving Portland,.with the cdllector at 
Astoria, and thereupon shall be allowed to pro- 
ceed to sea. And the master or other person 
in charge or command of any vessel entering 
the Columbia river from the sea, or clearing 
from Portland and bound to sea as hereinto- 
fore described, who shall neglect to exhibit 
his papers or to-report to the collector or to 
deposit his manifest as herein required, shall 
forfeit and pay the sum of one hundred dol- 
lars. : 

Suc. 4. And be it further enacted, That when 
a vessel shall arrive at Astoria from sea hav- 
ing merchandise on board for that place and 
also for Portland, such .vessel shall enter at 
Astoria and discharge such portion of her 
cargo as is destined for that place, whereupon 
the collector shall cause her hatches to be 
closed and sealed, and shall then permit her 
to proceed to Portland in charge of a customs 
officer as hereinbefore provided. 

APPROVED, June 14, 1870. 


Cuar. CXXVIIL—An Act to regulate Credits 
to Prisoners for good behavior. 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That prisoners who are 
now or who may hereafter be confined in pris- 
ons of any of the States, as punishment for 
crimes of which they have been convicted and 
sentenced by courts of the United States, shall 
hereafter be entitled to the same system of 
credits for good behavior as other prisoners 
confined in the same prison. ` And hereafter 
the act approved March two, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven, entitled ‘‘ An act in relation 
to persons imprisoned under sentence for 
offenses against the United States,’ shall 
only apply to such persons as are confined in 
prisons where no credits for good behavior are 
allowed. $ 

APPROVED, June 14, 1870. - 


41st Cona..:.2p SESS. 


Cuar. CXXITX.—An Act to provide for the 
Appointment. of au Assistant Treasurer. of 
the United States at Baltimore. : 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of Americain 

Congress assembled, ‘That. in addition to. the 

officers provided. for in the fifth section of the 

act approved August six, eighteen hundred and 
forty-six, entitled “An act to provide for the 
better organization of the Treasury, and for 
the collection, safe-keeping, transfer, and dis- 
bursement of the public revenue,’’ there shall 
be appointed an Assistant Treasurer of the 

United States, to be located in the city of 

Baltimore, in the State of Maryland; and such 

Assistant Treasurer shall be appointed in like 

manner, for like time, and be subject to all the 

provisions of law to which the other Assistant 

Treasurers provided for in said fifth section are 

subject. i 
Src. 2, And be it further enacted, That there 

shall be prepared within the custom-house of 

the city of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, 
suitable and convenient rooms for the use of 
the Assistant Treasurer herein authorized, and 
sufficient and secure fire-proof vaults and safes 
for the keeping of the public moneys collected 
and deposited with him ; and thesaid Assistant 
Treasurer shall have the custody and care of 
said rooms, vaults, and safes, réspectively, and 
of all the public moneys deposited therein, and 
shall perform all the duties required to be per- 
formed by United States Assistant Treasurers 
in reference to the receipt, safe-keeping, trans- 
fer, and disbursements of such moneys: Pro- 
vided, That the rooms and vaults now used by 
the United States designated depositary at Bal- 
timore, shall be set apart for the purposes named 
in this section, as far as they may be applicable. 

Suc. 8. And be it further enacted, That upon 
theappointmentand qualification of said Assist- 
ant Treasurer, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall revoke the designation as a United States 
depositary of the collector of customs at Balti- 
more, and shall direct the transfer of all the 
books, accounts, vouchers, property, and pub- 
lic moneys in the office of said depositary to 
the office of said Assistant Treasurer. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
Assistant Treasurer directed by this act to be 
appointed shall receive asalary of five thousand 
dollars per annum, to be paid quarter yearly 
atthe ‘Treasury of the United States; which 
salary shall be in full for all his services, and 
a sufficient amount to pay said salary until June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
is hereby appropriated. 

Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
United States Assistant Treasurer herein pro- 
vided for, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, may appoint the same num- 
ber of clerks and messengers in his office, and 
at the same compensation, as is now provided 
by law for the office of the United States de- 
positary in Baltimore; and all unexpended 
balances of moneys heretofore. appropriated, 
or that may hereatter be appropriated, for the 
payment of the clerks and messengers in the 
office of said depositary shall be applied to the 
payment of the clersand messengers appointed 
in the office of the Assistant Treasurer under 
this act. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That there 
shall be appropriated and paid, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of one thousand dollars, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury in such repairs and additions 
as may be necessary to put in good condition, 
for immediate use, the office, rooms, vaults, 
and safes herein mentioned, and in the pur- 
chase of any necessary additional furniture and 
fixtures, and in defraying any other incidental 
expenses necessary to carry this act into effect, 

APPROVED, June 15, 1870. 


Cuar..CXXX.—An Actto regulate the Salaries 
of Chief Justices and Associate Justices in 
the Territories. ee : 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of América in 
Congress assembled, That: from- and. after: the 
passage of this act the salaries of the chief jus- 
tices and associate justices of ‘the Territories 
of New Mexico, Washington, Wyoming, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Montana, Idaho, Dakota; and 
Utah, shajl be three thousand dollars:each per 
annum. i : 


APPROVED, June 17, 1870. 


Cuar. CXXXI.—An Act exempting from 
Taxes certain Property in the District of 
Columbia, and to’ amend the ‘Act to pro- 
vide for the creation of Corporations in the 
District of Columbia by general law.” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress. assembled, That from and 
after the passage of this act all churches 
and school-houses, and all buildings, grounds, 
and property appurtenant thereto, and used 
in connection therewith in the District of 
Columbia, shall be exempt from any and all 
taxes or assessments, national, municipal, or 
county. Oe ae 

Suc. 2. And beit further enacted, That sav- 
ings-banks may be organized within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under the provisions of section 
four of an act “to provide for the creation of 
corporations in the District of Columbia. by 
general law,” and thelimitation of twenty years 


_provided for in said section for the existence 


of corporations created under and by virtue of 
the provisions of said section shall not apply 
to corporations formed’ only for the purpose 
of lifeinsurance. ` 0, 

APPROVED, June 17, 1870. 


Cuar. CX XXII.—An Act to provide for fur- 
nishing Artificial Limbs to Disabled Sol- 
diers. è À 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That every soldier who 
was disabled during the late war for the sup» 
pression of the rebellion, and who was furnished 
by the War Department with an artificial limb, 
or apparatus for resection, shall be entitled to 
receive a new limb or apparatus as soon after 
the passage of this act as the same can be prac- 
tically [practicably] furnished, andat the expir- 
ation of every five years thereafter, under sach 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Sar- 
geon General of the Army: Provided, That the 
soldier may, if he so elect,.receive, instead of 
said limb or apparatus, the money value thereof, 
at the following rates, viz:. for artificial legs, 
seventy-five dollars; for arms, fifty dollars ; for 
feet, fifty dollars; for apparatus for resection, 
fifty dollars. 

Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
Surgeon General shall certify to the Commis- 
sioner of Pensionsa listof all soldiers.who have 
elected to receive money commutation instead 
of limbs or apparatus, with the amount due to 
each, and the Commissioner of Pensions shall 
cause the same to be paid to such soldiers in 
the same manner as pensions are now or here- 
after may be paid. 

Suc. 3, And beit further enacted, Thatevery 
soldier. who lost a limb during the late war, 
but from the nature of his injury was not able 
to use an artificial limb, and consequently 
received none from the Government, shall be 
entitled to the benefits of this act and- shall 
receive money commutation as hereinbefore 
provided. 

Avprovep, June 17, 1870. 
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| 
‘Cuar. CXXXIIL—An Act to establish a 


- Police Court for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That thereshall be estab- 
lished in the District of Columbia a court to be 
called the police court of the District of Co- 
Jumbia, which shall have original and exclusive 
jurisdiction of all offenses against the United 
States committed in the District of Columbia, 
not deemed capital or otherwise infamons 
crimes, that is'to say, of all simple assaults and 
batteries, and all other misdemeanors not pun- 
ishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary ; 
and ofall offenses against any of the ordinances 
of the city of Washington, or of the city of 
Georgetown, or laws of the levy court of the 
county of Washington, - it shall be composed 
of one judge, who shall be a man learned in 
the law, and who shall be appointed by the 
President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall 
hold his office forthe term of six years. Before 
entering upon the duties of his office he shall 
take the oath prescribed for judges of the courts 
of the United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
salary of said judge shall be three thousand 
dollars perannum, The said court shall have 
power to appoint a clerk at a salary of two 
thousand dollars per annum, who shall hold his 
office during the pleasure of said court. He 
may appoint one deputy, with the consent of 
the court, if the business shall require it, to be 
paid such compensation as may be allowed by 
the court, not exceeding one thousand dollars 
per annum, Said clerk shall give bond with 
surety, and take the oath of office as prescribed 
hy law for clerks of district courts of the United 
States. He shall have power to administer oaths 
and affirmations, and in his absence his deputy 
may administer the same, 

Sue. 8. And bett further enacted, That pros- 
ecutions in said police court shail be by inform- 
ation under oath, without indictment by grand 
jury or trial by petit jury; but any party deem- 
ing himself aggrieved by the judgment of said 
court may appeal to the criminal court held by 
& justice of the supreme courtof the District of 
Columbia, and in such case the appeal shall be 
tried on theinformation filed in the court below, 
certified to said criminal court, by a jury in 
attendance thereat, as though the case had 
originated therein, - 

Sro, 4, And be it further enacted, That said 
police court shall hold a term onthe first Mon- 
day of every month, and continue the same from 
day to day as long as it may be necessary for 
the transaction of its business. Said judge shall 
have power to issue process for the arrest of 
personsagainst whom information may be filed, 
or complaint under oath be made, to compel 
the attendance of witnesses ; and said court 
may enforce any ofits judgments or sentences 
by fine orimprisonment, or by both. In cases 
arising out of violations of any of the ordinances 
of either of said cities, or of the laws of said 
levy court, such process shail be directed to the 
chief of the Metropolitan police of the District 
of Columbia, who shall execute the same, and 
make return thereof, in like manneras in other 
cases; butin cases now cognizable in the said 
criminal court the process shall be directed to 
the marshal of said District, except in cases of 
emergency, when it may be directed to said 
chief of the Metropolitan police; and for his 
services the marshal shall receive the same fees 
prescribed for like serviee in said criminal 
court, to be paid as provided forin section four- 
teeu of this act. Such proċess shall be under 
the seal of said police court, and shall bear a 
teste in the name of said judge, and be signed 
by theclerk. Andin cases of sickness, absence, 
or disability of said police jude, either of the 


justices of the supreme courtof the District of 
Columbia shall designate some justice of the 
peace of said District to discharge the duties 
of said police judge, until such disability be 
removed, who shal! take the same oath as is 
prescribed for said judge of the police court, 
and shall receive thesum of ten dollars per day 
for the time he shall serve; to be paid in the 
same manner as the salary of said police judge 
is paid. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That said 
police court shall have power to punish con- 
tempts, and to issue all process necessary for 
the exercise of its jurisdiction, and shall have 
a seal. But said court shall not have vower to 
naturalize foreigners. 

Sec. 6. And beit further enacted, That said 
police court may appoint bailiffs, not exceed- 
ing two, who shall receive for their services 
three dollars each for every day’s attendance 
upon said court, to be paid as provided for in 
section fourteen of this act, upon certificate of 
said service by the judge of said court. 

Sec. 7, And be it further enacted, That 
there shall be no fee charged for any service 
by the clerk of said police court. The wit- 
nesses shall receive the same fees as are 
allowed: for similar service and attendance in 
the criminal court, and paid by the local juris- 
diction in which the offense shall be committed. 

Sec. 8. And be tt further enacted, That in 
all appeals from said police court, the party 
applying for appeal shall enter into recogniz- 
ance, with sufficient surety to be approved by 
the judge, for his appearance in the criminal 
court then in session, or at the next term there- 
of, if said criminal court be not then in session 
session, there to prosecute said appeal and to 
abide by the judgment of said criminal court ; 
said recognizance so approved and the inform- 
ation or complaint shall be immediately trans- 
mitted to the clerk of the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia, Upon such recog- 
nizance being given, all farther proceedings 
in said police court shall be stayed, and the 
judgment in said criminal court shall be final 
in the case. 

Suc. 9. And be it further enacted, That the 
bailiffs of said court may act as deputies for 
the marshal of said District of Columbia, for 
the service of process issued by said court. 

Sec. 10. And beit Surther enacted, That said 
police court shall be provided with a suitable 
place for the holding of its sessions at the ex- 
pense of the District of Columbia, to be appor- 
tioned as provided for in section fourteen of 
thisact. Said courtshall have power to do all 
acts which may be necessary to the exercise 
of its jurisdiction hereby conferred. 

Seo, 11. And be it further enacted, That 
upon the failure of any party appealing from 
the judgment of said police court to the crim- 
inal court, to enter into recognizance, as pro- 
vided for in section eight, he shall be com- 
mitted to jail to await his trial upon his appeal, 
and said trial shall be had in said eriminai 
court as though said recognizance had been 
enteredinto. In évery case of appeal the court 
below shall send up the information or com- 
plaint filed in the cause, and a copy of the 
record of all proceedings duly certitied in the 
criminal court. 

Suc. 12. And be tt further enacted, That 
said police court shall have power to take the 
acknowledgment of deeds and to administer 
oaths and affirmations to public officers. 

Src. 18. And be it further enacted, That 
said police court shall have power to make 
such rules and regulations as may be deemed 
necessary and proper for conducting business 
therein. _ Contempts may be punished by fine 
and imprisonment, or by either ; but the fine 
shall in no case exceed twenty dollars, nor the 
imprisonment be for a longer- time than forty- 
eight hoiirs. i 


Sec. 14. And beit further enacted, That the 
salaries of said jadge and clerk of the said 
police court, the compensation of said deputy 
clerk and bailiffs, and the fees of the marshal 
of said District, shall be paid quarterly by the 
proper authorities of the cities of Washington 
and Georgetown and the levy court of the 
county of Washington; eighty per eentum 
thereof to be paid by the city of Washington, 
twelve per centum by the city of Georgetown, 
and eight per centum by the levy court afore- 
said. 

Sec. 15. And beit further enacted, That all 
fines, penalties, costs, and forfeitutes imposed 
or taxed by said police court shall be collected 
by the marshal aforesaid, or by the chief of the 
Metropolitan police, as the case may be, on 
process ordered by said police court, and by 
him paid over to the proper authorities of 
said cities and levy court, in the same propor- 
tion as aforesaid. But the fines, penalties, 
costs, and: forfeitures, arising from the viola- 
tion of the ordinances of said cities and the acts 
of the levy court, shall be paid to the proper 
authorities of said jurisdictions, respectively, 
wherein the violation was committed. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of the attorneys of said cities 
and of said levy court or their assistants, to 
attend to the prosecution in said police court 
of all offenses arising from violations of any 
of the ordinances of said cities, or of the acts 
of said levy court respectively; and for their 
services they shall be paid by their respective 
authorities; and it shall be the duty of said 
cities and of said levy court to levy and col- 
lect yearly such taxes as may be necessary to 
defray the expenses incurred under this act. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of the United States attorney 
for the District of Columbia, in person or by 
one or more of his assistants or deputies, to 
attend to the prosecution in said police court 
of such offenses as have heretofore been cog- 
nizable in said criminal court, for which ser- 
vice he shall be paid thesame fees as are now 
allowed for such service in said criminal court, 
under the first section of the act of Congress 
approved February twenty-six, eighteen hon- 
dred and fifty-three. Hereafter it shall not be 
lawful for the Attorney General of the United 
States to allow any compensation to the United 
States attorney for the said District of Colum- 
bia for any permanent assistant or deputy; nor 
shall said attorney of the United States for 
said District be allowed any sum by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior or Attorney General for 
his office expenses, clerk hire, fuel, stationery, 
or other incidental expenses; but said attorney 
for said District shall hereafter pay to his depu- 
ties or assistants not exceeding in all four thou- 
sand dollars per annum, also his clerk hire not 
exceeding twelve hundred dollars per annum, 
office rent, fuel, stationery, printing, and other 
incidental expenses out of the fees of his office, 
taxed and allowed under the provisions of said 
first section of said act of February twenty-six, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three, which said 
fees shall be paid to him quarterly at the Treas- 
ury of the United States, on the first days of 
January, April, July, and October in each year, 
upon a return in writing made to the Seeretary 
of the Treasury in such form as he shall pre- 
scribe, embracing all the fees and emoluments 
of his office under the oath of said attorney 
for said District and the certificate of a judge 
of or justice of the court wherein the services 
may have been rendered, that the services for 
which said fees are charged have been per- 
formed; and so much of the third section of 
said actapproved February twenty-sixth, eight- 
een hundred and fifty-three, as relates to the 
compensation of the United States district 
attorneys, and the allowance of their office 
| expenses, clerk hire, or other incidental ex- 
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penses, shall not apply hereafter to-said attor- 
ney for said Distriet of Columbia: Provided, 
That the compensation ofsaid -district attor- 
ney sball not exceed six thousand dollars per 
annum., : : 


Suc. 18. And be it further enacted, That. 


the said. attorney of the United :States for the 
District of Columbia, and every assistant. or 
deputy by him duly appointed, shall be, and 
is hereby, authorized. and empowered to ad- 
minister oaths or affirmations to witnesses in 
criminal cases, and in all cases where a justice 
of the peace is authorized to do so; and if any 
person to whom such oath or affirmation may 
be administered as aforesaid shall willfully and 
falsely swear or affirm touching any matter or 
thing material to the poinf“in question whereto 
he or she shall be examined, he or she shall 
be deemed guilty of perjury, and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be sentenced to suffer im- 
ptisonment and labor in the penitentiary, for 
the first offense for a period not less than two 
[nor more than ten years, and for the second 
offense for not less than five [nJor more than 
fifteen years. 

Sec. 19. And be it further enacted, That no 
justice of the peace in said District of Colum- 
bia shall hereafter exercise any jurisdiction 
over crimes and offenses committed in said 
District, either for examination to commit or 
hold to bail, or for final judgment; except 
that any justice of the peace may, on com- 
plaiut under oath or actual view, issue war- 
rants against persons accused of such offenses, 
which shall be returnable to the said police 
court, and he sball make a record of his pro- 
ceedings in every case, ina book to be kept 
for that purpose. And all acts of Congress 
authorizing justices of the peace to sit at the 
respective station houses to hear charges 
against persons who may be arrested and car- 
ried thereto, and fixing compensation thereto, 
are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That the 
judge of said police court may examine and 
commit, or hold to bail, in all offenses, whether 
- cognizable in said police court or in the crim- 
inal court of said District. 

Sro. 21. And be it further enacted, That 
hereafter the marshal of the District of Colum- 
bia, in all civil cases, may demand and receive 
payment of his fees before serving any process 
therein, except, in cases in which the United 
States may be a party, or of fieri facias, or 
where the court or any justice thereof may 
order suit to be instituted without prepayment 
of costs. f f 

Sec, 22. And be it further enacted, That 
this aet shall go into operation within ten days 
after the approval by the President; and all 
acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 
But the provisions of this act shall in no wise 
affect the proceedings in any case pending 
in the said criminal court of the District of 
Columbia at the time when this act shall take 
effect, but the same may be prosecuted to final 
judgment and execution the same as if this 
act had not been passed. 

Aprroven, June 17, 1870. 


Cusp. CKXXIV.—An Act to Incorporate a 
Zoological Society in the City of Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Tep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Henry D. Cook, 
George W. Riggs, James C. Kennedy, Spencer 
W. Baird, General O. O. Howard, T. W, Bart- 
ley, Joseph Casey, Horace Capron, James C. 
McGuire, and. George Taylor, of the city of 
Washington, District of Columbia, and their 
associates and successors be, and are hereby, 
incorporated and made a Bods-cbrporate by 


the name of the Washington Zoological Soci- 
ety, and by that. name may sue. and be sued, 
plead and be impleaded, in any court of law 
or equity of competent jurisdiction, and be 
entitled to use and exercise all. the powers, 
rights, and privileges incident to such corpora- 
tions for the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining a zoological garden in the city of Wash- 
ington, and that they, the said corporators, 
may purchase or lease any real or. personal 
estate required for the purpose aforesaid; and 
after the said zoological garden shall be estab- 
lished, the said company, for the purpose of 
paying the expenses of the same, may charge 
and receive a fee of entry thereunto, not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five cents for each and every 
person over the age of twelve years, and ten 
cents for each and every person under said 
age: Provided, That said ‘society shall, for at 
least one day in each and every week, open 
said garden to all classes for a charge not 
exceeding ten cents each. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
said society may from time to time import into 
this country from foreign countries, free of 
duty, all birds and animals necessary for the 
establishment of said garden; and in considera- 
tion thereof the said society shall do all in 
their power to introduce valuable animals, 
poultry, and birds, and furnish the same to 
persons or societies requiring the same at the 
least possible cost. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the 
said society be, and is, hereby, authorized to 
use, under the direction of the water register 
[registrar] of the city of Washington, without 
charge, the Potomac water for the purpose of 
hydrants, ponds, and fountains in said garden. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
government, and direction of the affairs of said 
society shall be invested in said corporators; 
and that. they shall have full power to make 
and prescribe such by-laws, rules, and regula- 
tions, as may become proper and necessary 
for the management of the property and in- 
terests of said society not contrary to this 
charter or the laws of the United States. 

Sec. 5. And beit further enacted, That Con- 
gress shall have the right to amend, alter, or 
repeal this act at any time. 

APPROVED, June 21, 1870. 


Cuar. CXXXV.—An Act to Incorporate an 
Association for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the District of Columbia. 


Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That N. P. Chipman, J. 
P. Newman, B. Peyton Brown, John A. L. 
Morrell, Mathew G. Emery, Joseph H. Brad- 
ley, senior, William R. Woodward, I. Whit- 
tlesey, Warren Choate, Andrew B, Duvall, A. 
S. Solomons, W. G. Metzerott, Alexander R. 
Shepperd, S. J. Bowen, H. M. Sweeney, Ben- 
jamin L. Gittings, William Tucker, Charles H, 
Lane, W. Burris, William McPheeters, H. F. 
M. Faebtz, J. L. Gatchel, John R. Llvans, 
Edgar I. Booraem, L. H. Hopkins, Thomas P. 
Keene, W, D. Blackford, F. H. Day, J. Sayles 
Brown, William Lasborn, B.-L. Corbin, N.A. 
West, John R. Arrisou, W. A. Farlee, Benja- 
min F. Fuller, Robert A. Slater, Alonzo Bell, 
‘A. T. Kinney, John J. Jett, A. M. Scott, A. 
C. White, A. 18. Newton, A. S. Taylor, William 
H. Rowe, Robert Reyburn, W. H. Slater, John 
C. Parker; William J. Wilson, 8. S. Baker, 
| A. Jones, S. R. Bond, John F. Cook, D. W. 
Anderson, George A. Hall, Charles H. Moul- 
ton, John Edwin Mason, Allison Nailor, junior, 
David A. Burr, T. C. Grey, R, H. Marsh, 
Thomas Perry, George F. Golick, and. Theo- 
dore F. Gatchel, ali of the District of Colum- 
bia, and such other persons as may be asso- 
| ciated with thém in coñfòtmity tö this átt, and 


their -successors duly: chosen, are hereby con- 
stituted and created a body-corporate in. the 
District of Columbia, to be: known-as the Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention:of Cruelty. to Ani- 
mals. : : : 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, Th 
officers of said corporation shall consist: of 
a president, five vice presidents, one secre: 
tary, one treasurer, an executive committee 
of eleven members, and such other officers, as 
shall from time to time seem. necessary to. this 
society. : 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
foregoing officers shall be chosen from among 
the members of the society. 

Sro. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
said society, for fixing the terms of admission 
of its mémbers, for the government of the 
same, for the election, changing, and altering 
the officers above named, and for the general 
regulation and management of its affairs, shall 
have power to form a code of by-laws, not 
inconsistent with the laws of the District of 
Columbia, or of the United States, which code, 
when formed and adopted at a regular meet- 
ing, shall, until modified or. rescinded, be 
equally binding as this act upon the society, 
its officers, and members. 

Sego. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
police force of the District of Columbia shall, 
upon application of any member of the’ asso- 
ciation, who shall have viewed any violation of 
the law or ordinances of the city for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, arrest offending 
parties without a warrant, who shall be taken 
by such police officer before a justice of the 
peace -for trial; and the proper evidence of 
such membership to a police officer shall be 
ths ae of a badge or certificate of mem- 

ership. ‘ 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That one 
half of all the fines collected through the instru- 
mentality of the society or ils agents, for vio- 
lations of such laws, shall accrue to the benefit 
of said society, and the other half to the school 
fund of said city or district in which the offense 
is committed, : i 

Src. 7. And be it further enacted, That the 
provisions of this act shall be general within 
the boundaries of the District of Columbia. 

Suc. 8. And be it further enacted, That Con- 
gress shall have power to alter, amend, or 
repeal this act at any time. 

APeROVED, June 21, 1870. 


Crap. OXXXVI.—An Act amendatory of Act 
approved February. fifth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven, and Joint Resolution ap- 
proved March ‘twenty-ninth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-seven, relativeto Judges and 
Commissioners of Election in the Cities of 
Washington and Georgetown, District of 
Columbia. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Iep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the actapproved Feb- 
ruary fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, 
entitled “An act to punish illegal voting in 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” and joint resolution approved March 
twenty-ninth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, entitled a ‘Joint resolution relative 
to the payment of expenses incurred by the 
judges of election for the cities of Washing- 
ton and Georgetown, District of Columbia,” 
be, and the same are hereby, amended so as 
to prevent any officer or employé of the-cor- 
poration of said cities of Washington and. 
Georgetown from serving either as a judge 
or commissioner of election; and no per- 
son who is a candidate for office at the time 
ghall serve as judge.or commissioner of elec- 
tion. 

APPROVED, June 21, 1870. 
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Cuav. -CXXXVII.—An Act to authorize the 

“Paving and Sewerage of M street, Washing- 

toh, Distriat of Columbia. ~‘ Ce 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States.of America in 
Congress assembled, That the mayor of Wash- 
ington, the Commissioner of Public Buildings, 
and William Stickney, Wilson E. Brown, and 
S. H. Kaufman, of the city of Washington, be, 
and they are hereby, appointed commissioners 
for the purpose of’ paving and sewering M 
street north, between New York and Vermont 
avenues, who shall serve without compensa- 
tion ; and all vacancies occasioned by death, 
or resignation, or otherwise, shall be filled by 
the supreme court of the District of Columbia. 
Sro. 2. And be it further enacted, That to 
enable the said commissioners to carry out the 
purpose of this act, they shall have the same 
power now conferred upon the corporation of 
the city of Washington, to levy a tax uponthe 
property fronting on said street sufficient to 
ay for said paving and sewerage, which shall 
be collected in the manner now prescribed by 
Jaw, and when so collected, the amount thereof 
shall be paid over to the commissioners afore- 
said. The said commissioners shall have the 
power of directing the manner of putting in 
the gas and water pipes on said street, within 
the points before mentioned. . 
. Sec, 8. And be it further enacted, That the 
corporation of Washington shall pay for pav- 
ing and sewerage of the space occasioned by 
the cross streets and alleys; and such alleys and 
streets as may abut against. the said M street 
without crogsing it shall pay the same rate as 
if the same was private property. 

Seo. 4. And be it further enacted, That this 
act be in force from and after its passage, and 
alllaws conflicting with its provisions are hereby 
repealed, 

APPROVED, June 21, 1870. 


Cuar. CKXXVIII.—An Act to require the 
Register of Wills for the District of Colum- 
bia to give Bond. 


` Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the register of wills 
for the District of Columbia shall, within thirty 
days after the passage of this act, give a bond, 
with two or more sureties, (to be approved of 
by the chief justice of the supreme court of 
said District for the time being,) to the United 
States in the sum of five thousand dollars, 
faithfully to discharge the duties of his office 
and seasonably to record the decrees and orders 
of the orphans’ court for said District, and all 
‚wills proved before him or the said court, and 
all other matters by existing laws, or any law 


“hereafter passed, directed to be recorded in 


the said court, or in the office of said register, 
which bond shall be entered in full upon the 
minutes of the ‘said orphans’ court and the 
original filed with the records thereof. 

Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That any 
register of wills for the'said District hereinafter 
appointed according to law, before he acts as 
such, shall give a similar bond as prescribed 
in. the first section of this act, with the like 
sureties, in the same penalty, on the same con- 
ditions, and subject to the same approval as 
required by said first, section. 

‘Avrroven, June 21, 1870. 


Cuar. CXXXIX.—An Act 
certain Act 
Washington. 
Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 

rosentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That a‘certain act of the 

councils of the city of Washington, approved 


to make legal a 
of the Councils of the City of 


the twenty-sixth day of October, eighteen hun- 


dred and sixty-nine, and entitled “An act for 
the relief of the trustees of the Foundry Meth- 
odist Episcopal church,’’ be, and is hereby, 
declared to bea legal act and not inconsistent 
with the powers of the corporate authorities of 
the city of Washington; and they are-hereby 
empowered and directed to pay. to said trus- 
tees the sum of four hundred dollars andtwenty- 
seven cents, in accordance with the amount 
appropriated by ‘said act. : 
APPROVED, June 21, 1870. ; 


Cuar. CXL.—An Act to amend an Act énti- 
tled “An Act fixing the Compensation for 
the Bailiffs and Criers of the Courts of the 
District of Columbia,” approved February 
twenty-two, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven. : 


Be it enacted by theSenate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That from and after the 
passage of this act the marshal shall pay to 
each bailiff and crier who shall be required to 
attend upon the district, circuit, [and] erim- 
inal courts of the District of Columbia, three 
dollars and fifty cents for each day such bailiff 
or crier shall attend upon either of said courts. 

APPROVED, June 21, 1870, 


Cuar. CXLI.—An Act relating to the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 


Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the several general 
terms and special terms of the circuit courts, 
district courts, and criminal courts authorized 
by the act approved March third, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three, entitled ‘An act to re- 
organize the courts in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes,’’ which have been 
or may be held, shall be, and are declared to 
be, severally, terms of the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia; and the judgments, 
decrees, sentences, orders, proceedings, and 
acts of said general terms, special terms, cir- 
cuit courts, district courts, and criminal courts 
heretofore or hereafter rendered, made, or had, 
shall be deemed judgments, decrees, sentences, 
orders, proceedings, and acts of said supreme 
court: Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall affect the right of appeal as pro- 
vided by law. 

Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
supreme court of the District of Columbia shall 
hereafter consist of a chief justice and four 
associate justices; and for this purpose there 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, an 
additional justice of said court, with the like 
powers, to take the same oaths, to perform the 
same duties, and to receive the same salary, as 
the other associate justices of the court. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That 
whenever, at a session of the court in general 
term held by four of the justices, the court 
shall be equally divided in opinion upon the 
question involved in any cause argued or sub- 
mitted to the court, such division of opinion 
shall be noted upon the minutes of the court; 
and thereupon, and within four days thereafter, 
either party in such cause may file with the 
clerk of the court a motion in writing to have 
such cause reargued before the five justices ; 
and such reargument or rehearing shall be had 


| a8 soon thereafter as conveniently may be. 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all 
the powers and jurisdiction by law now hetd 
and exercised by the orphays’ court'of. Wash- 
ington coynty, ini the District of Columbia, 
shall hereafter bé held and exercised by the 


justice holding the special term of the said | 


supreme court for that purpose, subjectalways 
to the same provisions as are contained in the 
fifth section of the act of Congress, entitled 


“An act to reorganize the courts in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes,” 
approved. March ihird, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three. 

Src. 5. And‘be it further enacted, That the 
orphans’ court of Washington county, District 
of Columbia, be, and the same is hereby, abol- 
ished; and all laws and paris of laws relating 
to-said orphans’ court, so fat as the same are 
applicable to said’ supreme court, are hereby 
continued in force in respect to said’ supreme 
court; and all other laws and parts of Jaws 
relating to said orphans’ court are hereby 
repealed: Provided, however, That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to abolish 
the office of register of wills for said county, 

APPROVED, June $1, 1870. 


Cuar. CXLI.—An Act supplementary to an 
Act entitled ‘An Act to authorize the Con- 
struction, Extension [Extension, Construc- 
tion] and Use of a Lateral Branch of the 
Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Company 
into and within the District of Columbia,” 
approved February five, eighteen hundred 
and seventy, [sixty-seven. ] 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives af the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Baltimore and 
Potomac Railroad Company be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and empowered to extend 
their lateral branch, authorized by the act to 
which this is. a supplement, and by former 
supplements to said acts, by the way of Mary- 
land avenue, conforming to its grade, to the 
viaduct over the Potomac river, at the city of 
Washington, known as the Long Bridge, and 
to extend their tracks over said bridge, and 
connect with any railroads constructed, or that 
may hereafter be constructed, in the State of 
Virginia. To effect these purposes the said 
Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Company 
are hereby authorized and empowered to take 
possession of, hold, change, and use the said 
bridge, and the draws connected therewith, 
in perpetuity free of cost: Provided, That the 
said Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Company 
will maintain in good condition the said bridge 
for railway and ordinary travel; and the bridge 
shall at all times be and remain a free, bridge 
for public use for ordinary travel: And pro- 
vided further, That the said Baltimore and 
Potomac Railroad Company shall erect and 
maintain the drawbridges, so as not to impede 
the free navigation of the Potomac river, in 
efficient working condition at all times; and 
that, until such time as the needful changes 
are made to accommodate railroad and other 
traffic, as contemplated by this supplement, it 
shall be the duty of the said Baltimore and 
Potomac Railroad Company to repair without 
delay all damages to the present bridge, and 
maintain it without cost to the United States: 
Provided, [That] said railroad company shall 
give other railroad companies the right to pass 
over said bridge upon such reasonable terms 
as may be agreed upon, or Congress prescribe. 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That if 
the said Baltimore and Potomac Railroad 
Company shall at any time neglect to keep said 
bridge in good repair, and free for public use 
for ordinary travel, the Government of tho 
United States may enter into possession of the 
said bridge; and Congress reserves the right 
to alter or amend this law. 

APPROVED, June 21, 1870. 


Cuar. CL.—An Act to establish the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
rescniatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there shall be, and 
is hereby, established an executive department 
of the Government of the United States, to be 
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called the Department of Justice, of which the 
Attorney General shall bethehead. His duties, 
salary, and tenure of office- shall remain -as 
now fixed by law, except so far-as they may 
be modified by this act. Be en 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That there 
‘shall be in said Department an officer learned 
in the law, to assist the Attorney General in 
the performance. of his duties, to be called the 
Solicitor Geueral, and who, in case of avacancy 
in the office of Attorney General, or in his 
absence or disability, shall have power to exer: 
cise all the duties of that. office. There shall 
also be continued in said Department the two 
other ‘officers, learned in the law, called the 
assistants of the Attorney General, whose duty 
it shall be to assist the Attorney General and 
Solicitor General in the performance of their 
duties, as now required by law. 

Sec. 3. And be tt further enacted, That from 
and after the time when this act takes effect, 
the Solicitor of the Treasury and his assistants, 
the Solicitor of Internal Revenue, the Solicitor 
and Naval Judge Advocate General, who shall 
hereafter be known as the Naval Solicitor, and 
the clerks, messengers, and laborers employed 
in the office of the Attorney General, and in 
the offices of the Solicitor of the Treasury, 
Naval Solicitor, and Solicitor of Internal Rev- 
enue, and the law officer in the: Department 
of State, now designated as the Examiner of 
Claims in said Department, shall be trans- 
ferred from the Departments with which they 
are now associated to the Department of Jus- 
tice; and said officers shall. exercise their 
functions under the supervision and control 
of the head of the Department of Justice. 

Sec. 4. And beit further enacted, That ques- 
tions of law submitted to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for his opinion, except questions involv- 
ing a construction of the Constitution of the 
United States, may be by him referred to such 
of his subordinates.as he may deem appropri- 
ate, and he may require the written opinion 
thereon of the officer to whom the same may 
be referred ; and if the opinion given by such 
officer shall be approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, such approval so indorsed thereon shall 
give the opinion the same force and effect as 
belong to the opinions of the Attorney General. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, ‘That 
whenever the Attorney General deems it ne- 
cessary, he may require the Solicitor General 
to argue any case in which the Government is 
interested before the Court of Claims; and as 
to cases coming by appeal from the Court of | 
Claims to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, it shall be the duty of the Attorney 
General and Solicitor General to conduct and 
argue them before that court as in other cases 
in which the United States is interested. And 
the Attorney General may, whenever he deems 
it for the interest of the United States, conduct 
and argue any case in which the Government 
is interested, in any court of the United States, 
or may require the Solicitor General, or any 
officer of his Department to do so. And the 
Solicitor General, or any officer of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, may be sent by the Attorney 
General to any State or district in the United 
States to attend to the interests of the United 
States in any suit pending in any of the courts 
of the United States, or in the courts of any 
State, or to attend to any other interest of the | 
United States; for which ‘service: they shall 
receive, in addition to their salaries, their | 
actual and necessary expenses, while so absent | 
from the seat of Government, the account 
thereof to be verified by affidavit. ; 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That when- 
ever a question of law arises in the administra- 
tion, either of the War or Navy Department, 
the cognizance of which is not given by statute 
to some other officer from whom the head of 
either of these Departments may require ad- 

. vice, the same shall be sent to the Attorney ; 


General, to: be by him referred to the proper 
officer in. his Department: provided for in this 
act, or otherwise disposed of as-he may deem 
proper; and each head of any Department of 
the Government may- require the opinion of 
the Attorney General on all questions of law 
arising in: the administration. of their respect- 
ive Departments. - oenig À 

SEC. 7. And be ii further enacted; That the 
duties enjoined upon the Auditor of the Post 
Office Department by the fourteenth section 
of the act entitled ‘An act to change the organ- 
ization of the Post Office Department, and to 
provide more effectually for the settlement of 
the accounts thereof,’’ passed July two, eight- 
een-hundred and thirty-six, shall hereafter be 
performed by some officer of the Department 
of Justice, to be specially designated, under 
the ‘direction of the Attorney General, who 
shall also have the care of prosecutions for 
mail depredations and penal ofenses against 
the postal laws. ; 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the 
Attorney General is hereby empowered to make 
all necessary rules and regulations for the gov- 
ernment of said Department of Justice, and for 
the management and distribution of its busi- 
ness. - 

Src. 9. And beit further enacted, That the 
several officers hereinbefore transferred from 
the other Departments to the Department of 
Justice shall hold their respective offices until 
their successors are duly qualified; and the 
Solicitor General, and whenever vacancies oc- 
cur, the assistants of the Attorney General, 
and all the solicitors and assistant solicitors 
mentioned in this act, shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent oftheSenate. All the other officers, clerks, 
and employés in the said Department shall be 
appointed and be removable by the Attorney 
General. ; 

Src. 10. And be it further enacted, That 
the following annual salaries shall be paid to 
the officers hereinbefore mentioned: to the 
Solicitor General, seven thousand five hundred 
dollars; to each of the assistants of the Attor- 
ney General, five thousand dollars each ; to 
the solicitor of the internal revenue, five thou- 
sand dollars; and to the other officers the sal- 
aries and fees now allowed by law; and the 
Attorney General shall be allowed a steno- 
graphic clerk, with an annual salary of two 
thousand dollars, and he may appoint three 
additional clerks of the fourth class. 

Suc. 11. And be it further enacted, That all 
moneys hereafter drawn out of the Treasury 
upon the requisition of the Attorney General, 
shall be disbursed by such one ofthe clerks here- 
in provided for the Attorney General as he may 
designate; and so much of the first section of 
the act making appropriations, passed March 
three, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, as pro- 
vides that moneys drawn out of the Treasury 
upon the requisition of the Attorney General 
shall be disbursed by such disbursing officer as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may designate, 
is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of the Attorney General to 
make an annual report to Congress, in Janu- 
uary each year, of the business of the said 
Department of Justice, and any other matters 
appertaining thereto that he may deem proper, 
including the statistics of crime under the laws 
of the United States, and, as far as practicable, 
under the laws of the several States. 

Sec. 13. And be tt further enacted, That the 
superintendent of the ‘Treasury building shall 
provide such suitable rooms in the Treasury 
building as may be necessary to accom modate 
the officers and clerks of thesaid Department, 
or, to the extent that that may be found im- 
practicable, to provide sach rooms in some 
other building in the vicinity of said Treasury 
building. : . 


-Sec 14. And be it further enacted, Ehatthe ` 
Attorney General may require.any solicitor or 
officers of the Department: of Justice:to. per- 
form any. duty: required of said:-Deépartment or 
any. officer thereof; and the. officersof the 
Law-Department, under the direction: of the 
Attorney General, shall. give all-opinions:anid 
render all services requiring the: skill. of per: 
sons léarned in the law, necessary‘to enable 
the President and heads of the Executive Dé: 
partments, and the heads of bureaus and other 
officers in such Departments to discharge their 
respective duties ; and shall, forand on: behalf 
of the United States, procure the proper evi- 
dence for, and conduct, prosecute, or defend 
all suits and proceedings in the Supreme Court 
of the United States and in the Court of 
Claims, in which the United States, or any 
officer thereof, isa party or may be interested. 
And no fées shall be allowed or paid to any 
other attorney or counselor-atlaw for. any 
service herein required of the officers. of the 
Department of Justice. 

Src. 15. And be tt further enacted, Thatthe 
supervisory powers now exercised by the Sec- 
retary of the Interidr over the accounts of the 
district attorneys, marshals, clerks, and other 
officers of the courts of the United States, 
shall be exercised by the Attorney ‘General, 
who shall sign all requisitions for the advance 
or paymentof moneys out of the Treasury; on 
estimates or accounts, subject to thesame con- 
trol now. exercised on like estimates oraccounts 
by the First Auditor or First Comptroller of 
the Treasury. i á 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That the 
Attorney General shall have supervision of 
the conduct and proceedings of the various 
attorneys for the United States in the respect- 
ive judicial districts, who shall. make report 
to him of their proceedings, and also of all 
other attorneys and counselors employed. in 
any cases or business in which the United 
States may be concerned, - ; ra 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall not be lawful for the Secretary of either 
of the Executive Departments to employ attor- 
neys or counsel at the expense of the United 
Stutes; but such Departments, when in need 
of counsel or advice, shall call upon the De- 
partment of Justice, the officers of which shall 
attend to the same; and no. counsel or attor- 
ney fees shall hereafter be allowed to any. per- 
son or persons, besides the respective district 
attorneys and assistant district attorneys, for 
services in such capacity to the United States, 
or any branch or Department of the Govern- 
ment thereof, unless hereafter autnorized by 
law, and then only on the certificate of the 
Attorney General that such services: were 
actually rendered, and that the same could 
not be performed by the Attorney General, or 
Solicitor General, or the oflicers of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, or by the district attorneys. 
And every attorney and counselor who shall be 
specially retained, under the authority of the 
Department of Justice, to assist in the trial of 
any casein which the Government isinterested, 
shall receive a commission from. the head of 
said Department, as a special assistant to the 
Attorney General, or to some one of the dis- 
trict attorneys, as the nature of the appoint- 
meut may require, and shall take the oath 
required by law to be taken by the district attor- 
neys, and shail be subject to all the abilities 
imposed upon such officers by law. 

sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That 
the Attorney General shall from time to time 
cause to be edited and printed an edition of 
one thousand copies, at the Goverument Print- 
ing Office, of such of the opinions of the law 
officers herein authorized to be given as he way 
deem valuable for preservation, in volumes 
which shall be as to the size, quality of paper, 
printing, and binding, of uniform style and 
appearance, as nearly as practicable, with the 
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” eighth volume of said Opinions, published by 
Robert Farnham, in the year eighteen hundred 
and: sixty-eight, which volumes shall contain 
proper head-notes, a complete and full index, 
and such foot-notes as the Attorney General 
may approve. Such volumes shall be distrib- 
uted in such manner as.the Attorney General 
may from.time to time prescribe. 

Sec. 19. And be it further enacted, That 
this act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after the first day of July, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy. 

Approved, June 22, 1870. 


Cuar. CLI.—An Actto authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue a Register to the 
: Schooner +‘ Cavallo Marino.” 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentativesof the United Statesof America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to issue a regis- 
ter to the schooner “Cavallo Marino,” a vessel 
now lying in the harbor of Indianola, Texas, 
‘and owned by Samuel Marx. 

APPROVED, June 22, 1870, 


Ciar, CLIL—An Act to Incorporate the 
National Mutual Life Assurance Associa- 
tion of Washington, D. C. 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That Almon M. Clapp, 
Ezra B. Trench, Stephen J. W. ‘Labor, R. B. 
Donaldson, William A. Richardson, Jedediah 
H. Baxter, James M. Austin, Henry P. H. 
Bromwell, Aaron F. Randall, John R. Thomp- 
son, Dolson B. Searle, Joseph F. Evans, 
Thomas L. Tullock, Amos L. Merriman, Bd- 
ward Downey, L. M. Sanders, J. W. Griffin, 
John W. Boteler, George S. Montrouse, Wil- 
tiam Wilkinson, James O. Conner, and B. B. 
Krench, and their successors, are constituted a 
hody-corporate, by the name of ‘The Natioual 
Life Assurance and Trust Association,” and 
by that uame may sue and be sued, plead and 
be impleaded, have a common seal, and have 
all the rights, privileges, and immunities neces- 
sary for the purposes of the corporation hereby 
sweated: Provided, ‘That the said company 
shall be limited to the District of Columbia. in 
she transaction of its business, and shall not 
astablish any agency in any State except in 
pursuance of the laws of said State. 

Sec., 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
torporation above named shall, within one 
year after the passage of this act, meet and 
elect such officers as may be necessary to per- 
lect the organization, and thereupon, or as soon 
thereafter as may be practicable, shall open 
vooks for the enrollment of members. 

Suc. 3. And be tf further enacted, That the 
objects of this association shall be the mutual 
insurance of the lives of the members, and the 
investment of premiums in trust for the benefit 
of the person paying the same, or some other 
person designated by him, upon the endow- 
ment plan, At any meeting of the incorpor- 
ators, or athajority of them, they may prescribe 
such rules and by-laws for the government of 
their association, and the transaction of its busi- 
ness, fix such rates of insurauce and premiums, 
and provide for the payment of losses, in such 
manner as maybe necessary to carry into effect 
the objects of the incorporation: Provided, 
That such rules and by-laws shall not conflict 
with the Constitution of the United States, nor 
with any laws in force within the District of 
Columbia; which rules and by-laws may be 
thanged at any regular meeting of the board 
of trustees of the association bya majority vote 
of the members of such board present. 

Sec. 4. And beit further enacted; That it 
shall be lawful for the said association to pur- 
chase; hold, and convey real estate,as follows: 
frst, such as shall be requisite for the imme- 


diate accommodation of its business; or, sec- 
ond, such as shall have been mortgaged to itin 
good faith by way of security for loans pre- 
viously contracted,:for money due; or, third, 
such as shall have been conveyed to it in satis- 
faction of debts previously contracted in the 
course of its dealings; or, fourth, such as shall 
have been purchased at sales upon judgments, 
decrees, or mortgages obtained or made for 
such debts. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted,. That the 
number of trustees to manage the business of 
said corporation shall be twenty, a majority 
of whom shall be residents of the District of 
Columbia; and the first board shall be elected 
from among the corporators herein named, 
and any vacancy existing or occurring by death, 
resignation, or otherwise, in said office of trus- 
tees, shall be filled by ballotat such time asthe 
by-laws shall prescribe; and that said trustees 
shall elect one of their number to be the presi- 
dent of the said board, who shall also be the 
president of said association, and shall elect 
two of their number as vice presidents, one of 
their number as secretary, and one of their 
number as treasurer of the same. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 
president, vice presidents, secretary, treasurer, 
and the subordinate officers and agents of the 
association shall respectively give such security 
for their fidelity and good conduct as the board 
of trustees may from time to time require, and 
the board shall fix the salaries of such officers 
and agents, 

APPROVED, June 23, 1870. 


Cuar. CLHI.—An Act to authorize the Settle- 
ment of the Accounts of Officers of the Army 
and Navy. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the proper account- 
ing officers of the Treasury be, and they are 
hereby, authorized, in the settlement of the 
accounts of disbursing officers of the War and 
Navy Departments arising since the commence- 
ment of the rebellion, and prior to the twentieth 
day of August, eighteen hundied and sixty-six, 
to allow such credits for. over-payments, and 
for losses of funds, vouchers, and property, as 
they may deem just and reasonable, when rec- 
ommended under authority of the Secretaries 
of War and Navy, by tle heads of the military 
and naval bureaus to which such accounts 
respectively pertain. 

Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
accounts of military and navai officers, whether 
of the line or staff, for Government property 
charged to them, may be closed by the proper 
accounting ollicers whenever, in their judgment, 
it will be for the interest of the United States 
so todo: Provided, That such accounts origin- 
ated prior to the twentieth day of August, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-six: Provided, That no 
settlement shall be made by the officers of the 
‘Treasury under this act which shall exceed 
the sum of five thousand dollars, and only of 
such officers of the Army and Navy and of the 
pay department in whose accounts there is no 
apparent fraud against the United States: And 
provided further, That this act shall remain in 
force for two years from and after its passage 
and no longer. 

APProven, June 23, 1870. 


Cuar, CLXTV.—An Act to pay Loyal Citizens. 
in the States lately in Rebellion for Services 
in taking the United States Census of eighteen 
hundred and sixty, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the claims of loyal 
citizens in the States of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 


Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia, 
for services rendered as United States mar- 
shals and their assistants'in taking the eighth 
census in the year eighteen hundred and sixty, 
may be paid out of any unexpended balance 
of any moneys hitherto appropriated for the 
payment of United States marshals and their 
assistants for services rendered in taking the 
eighth census in the year eighteen hundred and 
sixty: Provided, That no money shall be paid 
on account of any such claim until proof, satis- 
factory to the Secretary of the Interior, of the 
loyalty to the United States throughont the 
late rebellion of the person by whom said ser- 
vice is alleged to have been performed, shall 
have been furnished, among which proofs shall 
be the oath of the person alleged to have per- 
formed the said service, if such person be liv- 
ing: Provided, That satisfactory.evidence shall 
be submitted to the proper accounting officers 
that the claimants under this act have never 
received compensation for their services from 
any source whatever. 
Arproven, June 24, 1870. 


Cuar. CLXV.—An Act to amend an Act 
Incorporating the National Junction Rail- 
way Company, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the second section of 
‘an act to incorporate the National Junction 
Railroad Company,” approved March twenty- 
ninth, eighteen Lundred and sixty-nine, be 
so amended that the said corporation be, 
and is hereby, authorized and empowered to 
survey, locate, lay out, construct, collect tolls 
upon, maintain, and enjoy a railroad line, with 
appurtenances and machinery necessary for one 
or more tracks, within the District of Colum- 
bia, either upon the route specified in said see- 
tion, or in the following manner, to wit: com- 
mencing at the northern terminus of the Aque- 
duct bridge, in the city of Georgetown; thence 
in an easterly or northeastetly direction, by 
the most feasible route, to Rock creek; thence 
along said creek, or parallel thereto, to its 
junction with the Potomac river ; thence along 
said river bank, or parallel thereto, to the fuot 
of Twenty-sixth street of Washington. city; 
thence on the south side of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal, toits terminus; thence by the most 
directand eligible route,soutlierly of and avoid- 
ing the public grounds, to the intersection of 
Virginia avenue and South Capitol street, con- 
forming to the grade of such streets and ave- 
nues as the road may pass over ; thence tothe 
eastern branch of the Potomac river, at or near 
the navy-yard, at a point to be indicated by the 
Secretary ofthe Navy. Together with a branch 
road from the main line, commencing at the 
intersection of Virginia and Delaware avenues ; 
thence to a point on First street east, on city 
grade; thence under said street, by an under- 
ground excavation or tunnel, to a junction of 
the Metropolitan and Washington branch of 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroads. Also the 
privilege of location and construction of an 
union depot on the main line of said road; the 
power to condemn ground for the location of 
the same, granted in the seventh section of 
said act, being hereby restricted to two acres 
in area, Also a depot at some convenient 
point in Georgetown near the aqueduct. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
whenever the suid railroad shall cross the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal, or the Washing- 
| ton canal, or branches or connections of either 
of them, such bridges shall be constructed by 
said railroad company so as not to impede or 
! obstruct the navigation of said canals or either 
of their branches, 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the 
right of way hereby granted shall be so located 
| as to coincide with the grade of any railroad 
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to which the right of way has heretofore been 
grauted. > 
APPROVED, June 28, 1870. - 


Cuar. CLXVI.—An Act declaring the Bridge 
peveen Philadelphia and Camden a Post 
toute. 

Beit enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the bridge authorized 
to be constructed by ‘‘an act giving the eon- 
sent of the United States to the erection of a 
bridge across the Delaware river, between 
Philadelphia and Camden,” approved April 
sixth, eighteen hundred and seventy, when 
erected, shall be, and is hereby, declared to 
be a post route. 

APPROVED, June 28, 1870. 


Cuar, CLA VIT.—An Act making the first day 
of January, the twenty-fifth day of Decem- 
ber, the fourth day of July, and Thanks- 
giving Day, Holidays, within the District 
of Columbia. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following days, 
to wit: the first day of January, commonly 
called New Year's day, the fourth day of July, 
the twenty-fifth day of December, commonly 
called Christmas day, and any day appointed 
or recommended by the President of the Uni- 
ted States as a day of public fast or thanks- 
giving, shall be holidays within the District of 
Columbia, and shall, for all purposes of pre- 
senting for payment or acceptance for the 
maturity and protest, and giving notice of the 
dishonor of bills of exchange, bank checks 
and promissory notes or other negotiable or 
commercial paper, be treated and considered 
as is the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunday, and all notes, drafts, checks, 
or other commercial or negotiable paper fall- 
ing due or maturing on cither of said holidays 
shall be deemed as having matured on the day 
previous, 

APPROVED, June 28, 1870. 


Cuar. CLKVIII.—An Act to Incorporate the 
National Bolivian Navigation Company. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That George È. Church, 
William H. Reynolds, Jerome B. Chaffee, S. 
L. M. Barlow, James S. Mackie, Charles A. 
Lambard, and George F. Wilson, and such 
otber persons as may be associated with them 
and their successors, are created a body politic 
and corporate by the name, style, and title of 
the National Bolivian Navigation Company, 
and by that name shall have perpetual succes- 
sion, and shall be able to sue and be sued, plead 
and be impleaded, defend and be defended, in 
all courts of law and equity within the United 
States, and may make and have a common 
seal. And the said corporation shall have 
power to own, sell, build, purchase, mortgage, 
and charter steam and other vessels, and 
employ the same in navigation between the 
United States and the ports of South America, 
or upon the rivers and navigable waters of 
Bolivia and Brazil, and may. hold such real 
and personal property of every kind as may 
be necessary or useful in connection with the 
said business, and may, under authority of the 
Peruvian and Bolivian Governments, engage 
in public works connected with such trans- 
portation, or which may become. necessary in 
order to develop the same in, upon, or near 
the said rivers, and for that purpose may 
issne its bonds or other obligations secured by 
a pledge of its property and franchises: Pro- 
vided, That the United States shall not be 
responsible for less or damage resulting from 


the transportation of property to, or invest- 
ment made in, any foreign country. 

. SEC. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
capital stock:of the said. corporation shall be 
one-million of dollars, to be divided into shares 
of one hundred dollars each, and said shares 
of stock shall be personal property transferable 
onthe books of the company only; and said 
capital stock may be increased from time to 
time, as. may be necessary, for the general puar- 
poses of said company. | 

Src. 8. And be tt further enacted, That the 
said company shall have power to make. such 
by-laws as it deems proper for the disposition 
of the property and estate of the company, the 
management of its business and affairs, the 
term of office and duties of its officers and ser- 
vants, and to carry out the general objects of 
the corporation, and to amend or to repeal the 
same at pleasure: Provided, Thatsuch by-laws 
shall not conflict with any law of the United 
States. 

Suc. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
stock, property, and affairs of the said corpor- 
ation shall be managed by a board consisting 
of not more than nine or less than five direct- 
ors, and they may appoint a president, and 
such other ollicers, and employ such agents, as 
they deem proper. 

Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
corporators named in this act shall be the direct- 
ors for the first year from the organization of 
the company, aud thereafter annual elections 
of directors by the stockholders shall be held, 
at meetings to be called for that purpose, at 
which each share of stock present, in person or 
by proxy, shall be entitled to one vote, and a 
majority of the stock. thus represented shall 
elect. ! 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That this 
act shall take effect immediately. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the 
principal office of the company shall be located 
in the city of New York, and that Congress 
shall have power to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act at any time. 

APPROVED, June 29, 1870. 


Cuar. CLXIX.—An Act to reorganize the 
Marine Hospital Service, and to provide 
for the Relief of Sick and Disabled Seamen. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United. States of America in 

Congress assembled, That from and after the 

first day of August, eighteen hundred and 

seventy, there shail be assessed and collected 
by the collectors of customs at the ports of the 

United States, from the masters or owners of 

every vessel of the United States, arriving from 

a foreign port, orof registered vessels employed 

in the coasting trade, the sum of forty cents per 

month for each and every seaman who shall 
have been employed on said vessel since she 
was last entered at any port of the United 

States, which sum said master or owner is here- 

by authorized to collect and retain from the 

wages of said employés. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That from 
and after the first day of August, no collector 
shall grant to ahy vessel whose enrollment or 
license for carrying on the coasting trade has 
expired a new enrollmentor license, unless the 
master of such vessel shall have first rendered 
a true account to the collector of the number 
of seamen and the time they have been employed 
on such vessel during the continuance of the 


| license which has so expired, and shall have 


paid to such collector forty cents per month 
for every such seaman who shall have been 


| employed as aforesaid, which sum the said 


master is hereby authorized to retain out of the 
wages of such seaman; and if the master of 
any registered, enrolled, or licensed vessel of 
the United States shall render a false account 
of the number of seamen so employed, or of 


the length of time they have severally been 
employed, asis herein required, he shall for- 
feit. and pay fifty dollars, whichshall:be applied | 
to, and shall make a part of, the general: fand 
created by this act, and all needful regulations 
forthe mode of collecting thesums hereinbefore 
mentioned shall be prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, by suck 
person as by him may be designated... 03./ 

Src. 8. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of the several collectors to 
deposit the sums collected by them. respect- 
ively under the provisions of this act, in the 
nearest United States depositary, to the credit 
of **the fund for the relief of sick and disabled 
seamen ;’’ making returns of the same with 
proper vouchers monthly, on forms to be fur- 
nished by the Secretary of the Treasury: 

Sec. 4. And be tt further enacted, ‘That 
all moneys received or collected by virtue of 
this act shall be paid into ‘the Treasury like 
other public moneys, without abatement or 
reduction; and all moneys so received are 


‘hereby appropriated for the expenses of the 


marine hospital service, and shall be-eredited 
to the marine hospital fund, of which separate 
accounts shall be kept. 

Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
fund thus obtained shall be employed, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for the care and relief of sick and disabled 
seamen employed in registered, enrolled, and 
licensed vessels of the United States. 

Sev. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to appoint a surgeon to act as supervising sur- 
geon of marine hospital service, whose duty it 
shall be, under the direction of the Seeretary, 
to supervise all matters connected with ihe 
marine hospital service, and with the disburse: 
ment of the fund provided by this act, at a 
salary not exceeding the rate of two thousand 
dollars per annum, and his necessary travel- 
ing expenses, who shall be required to make 
monthly reports to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. ' 

Src. 7. And be it further enacted, That, for 
the purposes of this act, the term ‘‘ vessel, ”? 
herein used, shall be held to include every 
description of water-craft, raft, vehicle, and 
contrivance used or capable of being used as 
a means or auxiliary of transportation on or 
by water. Andall acts and parts of acts in- 
consistent or in conflict with the provisions of 
this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

APPROVED, June 29, 1870, 


Cuar. CLXX.—An Act to amend an Act 
entitled “ An Act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to License Yachts.’’ 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the first section of 
the act entitled ‘ An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to license yachts, and 
for other purposes,” approved August seventh, 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight, is hereby 
amended by inserting, in the first clause thereof, 
after the words ‘‘port to port of the United 
States,” the words “and by sea to foreign 
ports.” 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That“ 
yachts belonging to a regularly organized yacht 
club of any foreign nation which shall extend 
like privileges tothe yachts of the United States 
shall have the privilege of entering or leaving 
any port of the United States without entering 
or clearing at the custom-house thereof, or 
paying tonnage tax. i 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, for 
the identification of yachts and their owners, 
a commission to sail for pleasure in any des: 
ignated yacht belonging to any regularly organ- 
ized and incorporated yacht club, stating the 
exemptions and privileges enjoyed under it; 
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may be issued by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and. shall bea token of credit to any. 
United States official, and to the authorities 
of any foreign. Power.for privileges enjoyed | 
under. it. : : : Oe 

Sxc..4,. And beit further enacted, That every. 
yacht. visiting a foreign country under the pro- 
visions of -this.act,; skall, on its return to the 
United States, make due entry at the custom- 
house of the port at.which, on such return, it 
shall. arrive. : oral 

APPROVED, June 29, 1870, 


Cust. CLXXT.—An Act to provide for chang- 
ing the Boundaries of Land Districts. 
Bett enacted. by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and empowered to change and reéstablish the 
boundaries of land districts whenever, in his 
opinion, the public interests will be subserved 
thereby, without authority to increase the num- 
ber of land offices or land districts, 
APPROVED, June 29, 1870. 


Cuar. CLAXV.—An Actto establish the West- 
ern. Judicial District of Wisconsin. 

Beit enacted bythe Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That. that portion of the 
State of Wisconsin comprising the counties of 
Rock, Jefferson, Dane, Greene, Grant, Colum- 
bia, lowa, La Fayette, Sauk, Richland, Craw- 
ford, Vernon, La Crosse, Monroe, Adams, 
Juneau, Buffalo, Chippewa, Dunn, Clark, 
Jackson, Mau Claire, Pepin, Marathon, Wood, 
Pierce, Polk, Portage, St. Croix, Trempea- 
leau, Douglass, Barron, Burnett, Ashland, aud 
Bayfield, shall hereafter constitute a new judi- 
cial district to be called the western district 
of Wisconsin, and the circuit and district courts 
of the United States for said western district 
of Wisconsin shall be held at the city of Mad- 
ison and at the city of La Crosse, within said 
district. : 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That a 
term of the circuit and districf court of the 
United States for said western district shall 
be held at the city of Madison on the first 
Monday of June, and at the city of La Crosse 
on the first Monday of December in each 
pear. ; : 
Seo, 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
district of Wisconsin shall hereafter consist of 
the counties of said State not named in this 
act, and shall be called the eastern district of 
Wisconsin; and circuit and district courts of 
the United States shall be held in said eastern 
district, as follows: at the city of Oshkosh on 
the first Monday of July, and at the city of 
Milwaukee on the first Monday of January 
and on the first Monday of October, in each 
year, : 

Suc. 4, -And be tt further enacted, That the 
said circuit or district court for either of said 
districts may, in its discretion, order special 
terms, and order a grand or petit jury, or both, 
to attend the same, by an order to be entered 
of record twenty days before the day at which 
said special term shall be ordered to convene; 4 
and said courts respectively at such special 
terms shall have all the powers that they have 
at a regular term appointed bylaw: Provided, 
however, ‘That no special term of said circuit 
court for either district shall be appointed | 
except by and with the concurrence and con- 
sent of the circuit judge. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That all 
suits and other proceedings, of whatsoever | 
name Or nature, now pending in the circuit or | 
district. court of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, shall be tried and disposed 


of in thecircuitand district courts respectively, 


for-said eastern district as the same would have 


| been if this act had not been passed, and for 


that purpose jurisdiction is reserved to the said 
courts in the said eastern district; and the clerks 
ofthe circuit and district courts of the present 
district of. Wisconsin shall retain the records 
and-files. of the said circuit and district courts 
atthe city of Milwaukee, and do and perform 


all the duties appertaining to their said offices, | 


respectively, within the eastern district, except 
as is hereinafter provided; and all process 
returnable to or proceedings noticed for any 
term of the present circuit or district court 
shall be deemed to be returnable to the next 
term of said courts, respectively, in the said 
eastern district, as fixed by this act. 

Suc. 6. And beii further enacted, That upon 
application. of any party to any suit or pro- 
ceeding now pending in the present circuit or 
district courts of the United States for the pres- 
ent district of Wisconsin, which should have 
been commenced in the proper court for the 
western. district if this act had been in force 
at the time of the commencment thereof, 
the proper. court shall order that the same 
be removed for further proceedings to the 
proper court for said western district; and 
thereupon the clerk shall transmit certified 
copies of all the papers and of all orders made 
therein to the clerk of the court to which said 
suit or proceeding shall be removed, and all 
farther proceedings shall be had in said court 
to which the same shall be removed as if said 
suit or proceeding had originally been com- 
menced therein. 

Sec. 7. And be tt further enacted, That, the 
passage of this act shall not have the effect to 
destroy or impair the lien of any judgment or 
decree rendered by the circuit or district court 
of the United States for the present district 
of Wisconsin, prior to this act taking effect; 
and final process on any judgment or decree 
entered in the circuit or district court of the 
United States for the district of Wisconsin, or 
which shall ben [be] entered therein prior to 
this act taking effect, and all other process 
for the enforcement of any order of said courts, 
respectively, in any cause or proceeding now 
pending therein, except causes or proceed- 
ings removed as herein provided, shall be 
issued from and made returnable to the proper 
court for the ‘eastern district of Wisconsin, 
and may be directed to and executed by the 
marshal of the United States for the said east- 
ern district in any part of the State of Wis- 
consin. 

Sko. 8 And. be it further enacted, That 
there shall be appointed a district judge for 
said western district of Wisconsin, who shall 
receive an annual salary of three thousand 
five hundred dollars; and there shall also be 
appointed a marshal and district attorney of 
the United States for suid western district of 
Wisconsin, who shall respectively receive such 
fees and compensation, and exercise such pow- 
ers and perform such duties as are fixed and 
enjoined by law. 

duc. 9. And be tt further enacted, That the 
circuit and district judges shall appoint two 
clerks, each of whom shall be clerks both of the 
circuit and district courts for said western dis- 
trict, one of whom shall reside and keep his 
ofice at the city of Madison, and the other 
shall reside and keep his office at the city of 
La Crosse, who shall reecive the fees and com- 
pensation for services performed by them, 
respectively, now fixed by law. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That 
either of the clerks of the circuit aud dis- 
trict courts for said western district ig here- 


by authorized under the direction of the dis- | 


trict judge of said western district to make 


a transcript from any of the records, files, or | 
papers of the district and circuit courts of the | 


United States remaining in the otce of the 
clerks in said eastern district, of all matters 


and. proceedings. which: relate to or concern 
liens upon or titles to real estate situate in said 
western district ; and for that purpose shall 
have access to said recordsin the office of the 
said. clerks in said eastern district; and such 
transcripts, when so made by either of said 
clerks, shall be certified to be true and cor- 
rect by the clerk making the same, and the 
same when so made and certified shall be 
evidence in all courts and places equally with 
said originals. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That this 
act shall not affect the taking of the census in 
the State of Wisconsin, in anno Domini eight- 
een hundred and seventy; but the same shall 
be had, made, and taken as though this act 
had not been passed. 

APPROVED, June 29, 1870, 


Cuar. CLXXVI.—An Act to authorize the 
Construction and Maintenance of a Bridge 
across the Niagara River. 


Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That any bridge and its 
appurtenances which shall be constructed 
across the Niagara river, from the city of Buf- 
falo, New York, to Canada, in pursuance of 
the provisions of an act of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, entitled “An act to 
incorporate the International Bridge Com. 
pany,” passed April the seventeenth, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-seven, or of any 
act or acts of said Legislature now in force, 
amending the same, shall be lawful structures, 
and shall be so held and taken, and are hereby 
authorized to be constructed and maintained 
as provided by said act and such amendments 
thereto, anything in any law or laws of the 
United States. to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing; and such bridge shall be, and is hereby, 
declared to be an established post road for the 
mails of the United States; but this act shall not 
be construed to authorize the construction of 
any bridge which shall not permit the free nav- 
igation of said river to substantially the same 
extent as would be enjoyed under the provis- 
ions of said act and the amendments thereto, 
heretofore enacted and now in force: Pro- 
vided, nevertheless, That the location of any 
bridge, the construction of which is hereby 
authorized, shall be subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of War, but not to be located 
south of Squaw Island: And provided further, 
That such bridge shall have at least two draws 
of not less than one hundred and sixty feet in 
width, in the clear between the piers, which 
shall be iocated at the points best calculated 
to accommodate the commerce of said river; 
and the piers of said bridge shall be parallel 
to the current of said river. 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That the 
bridge herein named shall be subject, in its 
construction, to the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of War of the United States, to whom 
the plans and. specifications, relative to. its 
construction, shall be submitted for approval. 
And all railway companies desiring to use the 
said bridge shall have and be entitled to equal 
rights and privileges in the passage of the same 
and in the use of the machinery and fixtures 
thereof and of all the approaches thereto, 
under and upon such terms and conditions 
as shall be prescribed by the district court of 
the United States for the uorthern district of 
New York, upon bearing the allegations aud 
proofs of the parties, iu case they shall not 
agree, : 

Suc. 8. And be it further enacted, That the 
right to alter or amend this act so as to pre- 
vent or remove all material obstructions to the 
navigation of the said river, by the construc- 
tion of the said bridge, is hereby expressly 
reserved. : 

APPROVED, June 80, 1870. 
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i 
Cuar. CLXXVIT.—An Act to amend an Act i 
entitled ‘An Act to establish-a Uniform || 
System of Bankruptcy-thronghent the Uni- | 
ted States,” approved March 2, 1867. Í 
Beit enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- || 

} 


i 


resentatives of the United States of America in i 
Congress assembled, That the jurisdiction con- | 
ferred upon the supreme courts of the Terri- 
tories by the act to which this is in amendment 
way be exercised, upon petitions regularly filed | 
in that court, by either of the justices thereof 
while holding the district court in the district f! 
in which the petitioner or the alleged bankrupt | 
resides, and said several supreme courts shall i 
have the same supervisory jurisdiction over all |: 
acts and decisions of each justice thereof as is | 
confetred upon the circuit courts of the United | 
States over proceedings in the district courts || 
of the United States by the second section of | 
said act. 

Sec, 2. And beti further enacted, Thatin case 
ofa vacancy in the office of district judge in any j 
district, or in case auy district judge shall, from | 
sickness, abseuce, or other disability, be unable 
10 act, the circuit judge of the circuit in which 
such district isincluded may nake, during such 
disability, or vacancy, all necessary rules and 
orders preparatory to the final hearing of: all 
causes in bankruptcy, and cause the same to be j 
entered or issued, as the case may require, by 
the clerk of the district court. 

Approven, June 80, 1870. 


Cuar. CLXXVIH.—An Act concerning the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of lowa. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in | 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Iowa judicial dis- 
trict of the district court of the United States 
is hereby further subdivided, namely: the 
counties of Lyon, Osceola, Sioux, O’Brien, 
Plymouth, Cherokee, Woodbury, Ida, Monona, 
Crawford, Harrison, Shelby, Audubon, Potta- 
watomie, Cass, Mills, Montgomery, Fremont, 
and Page, now belonging to the western divis- 
ion of the said district court, shell constitute || 
a new division, to be called the western divis- 
ion; and the division heretofore denominated 
the western division, with the exception of the 
countiesabovenamed,shall be hereafter denom- 
inated the central division. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘That two 
regular terms of said court shall be beld aunu- 
ally in the new western district, at Council 
Bluffa, to commence on the third Tuesday ‘of 
Januaryand third Tuesday in Julyin each year | 
from the passage of this act, 
Src. 8. And beit further enacted, That the 
provisions of the several acts of Congress reg- || 
uiating the courts of the several divisions as 
heretofore organized shall, as far as the same 
are applicable, apply to the courts of the said ; 
district under the present division. | 

Sro. 4. And be it further enacted, That the || 
judge of the said district courtshall have power 
io make such rules and orders as may be neces- 
sary to carry into effect the changes provided | 
jor in this act. Ai 
Seo. 5. And be it further enacled, That all i 

i 
| 
| 


acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act | 
be, and the same are hereby, repealed. ; 
APPROVED, June 30, 1870. 


‘wap, CLXAXTX.—An Act supplementary to 
í An Act to provide for furnishing Artificial 
Limbs to Disabled Soldiers.” 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the benefits of the 
act approved June seventeenth, eighteen bun- 
dred and seventy, entitled ‘‘ An act to provide 
for furnishing artificial limbs to disabled sol- 
diers,” shall be extended to all officers, soldiers, 


Alst Cone. 2p Suss.—No. 43. 


| by giving notice thereof on the front door 


seamen, and marines disabled in the military 
or naval service of the United States, as fully 
ag thesame are provided for in the actsapproved 


i July sixteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 


two, July twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, and July twenty-seventh, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-eight, in so far as the said 
acts relate to artificial limbs and to transport- 
ation for procuring said limbs. 

APPROVED, June 30, 1870. 


Cuar. CLAXX.—An Act to require the hold- 
ing of Additional District and Circuit Courts 
of the United States in the District of Indi- 
ana, and for other purposes. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 

Congress assembled, That in addition to the 


| terms of the circuit and district courts of the 
United States for the district of Indiana, now 


required by law to be held at the city of Indi 
anapolis, terms of the said courts shall here- 
after be held at the city of New Albany, com- 
mencing on the first Mondays of January and 
July of each year, and at the city of Evans- 


ville, commencing on the first Mondaysof Feb- | 
; ruary and August in each year. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That if 
neither of the judges of said courts be present 
at the time for opening court, the clerk may 
open and adjourn the court from day to day 
for four days ; and if the judge does not appear 
by two o'clock post meridian of the fourth day, 
the clerk shal) adjourn the court to the next 
stated term, But either the circuit or district 
judge, by written order to the clerk within the 
first three days of his term, may adjourn court 
to a future day within thirty days of the first 
day, of which adjourument the clerk shall give 
notice by posting’a copy of said order on the 
front door of the court-bouse where the coart 
is to beheld; and the district judge, and in his 
absence the circuit judge, may order a special 
term of the circuit court, designated in sim- 
ilar order, to be published in a similar manner, 
and in one or more newspapers in the place 
where the court is held; and by said order the 
jadge may prescribe the duties of the officers 
of the court in summoning juries, and in the 
performance of other acts necessary for the 
holdingof such special term ; or the courtmay, 
by its order, after it is opened, preseribe the 
duties of its officers, and the mode of proceed- 
ing, and any of the details thereof. 

ssc. 8. And beit further enacted, That such 
number of jurors shall be summoned by the 
marshal at every term of the circuit and dis- 


H trict courts, respectively, as may have been 


ordered of record at the previous term ; and in 
case there is not a sufficient number of jurors 


in attendance at any term, tbe court may order | 


such number to be summoned as, in its judg- 
ment, may be deemed necessary io transact 
the business of the court. And a grand jury 
may be summoned to attend every term of the 
circuit or district court by order of court. The 


| marshal may summon jurors or talesmen, in 


case of a deficiency, pursuant to an order of 


| court made during the term; and they shail 


serve for such time as the court may direct. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, ‘That a 
specia] term of any district court may be held 


i ab any time that the district judge may order, 


of 
the court-house where the court is to be held, 


and in some one or more newspapers, if there | 


be any at the place. 

Suc. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
district judge may adjourn the court from time 
to time to suit the convenience of litigants and 
to meet ihe necessities of the business; and 
the intervention of term of a district or cir- 
cuit court. at another place shall not preclude 
the power to adjourn over to a future day. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 


| 


terms of the circuit and district courts shall 
not be limited to-any particular number of: 
days, nor shall it be necessary to adjourn by 
reason of the intervention: of a: term of the 
court elsewhere; but the business of the courts 
at two places may proceed, there being a judge 
present at each place, or-the court intervening 
may be adjourned over, as herein provided, 
till the business of the court in session is cow- 
cluded. É 

SEC. 7. And be it further enacted, That the 
marshal of said district, in person or by assist- 
ant, and the clerk of said courts for the district 
aforesaid, in person or by deputy, shall attend 
the said couris when in session at Evansville 
or New Albany: The clerks of district and 
circuit courts of the United States are hereby 
empowered to appoint such deputy clerks as 
may be necessary for the eflicient performance 
of their duties; but such deputies shall take 
the same oath required by law to be taken by 
the clerks, and the court may in its discretion 
require any such deputy to give bond to the 
United States for the faithful discharge of his 
duties as such deputy in the same penalty 
required of the clerk and with surety in like 
manner, and such bond shall be recorded and 
preserved in like manner: Provided, however, 
‘That the taking of such bond shallinno manner 
affect the legal responsibility of the clerk for 
the acts of such deputy: And provided further, 
‘That said additional courts shall not be held 
as aforesaid at the places aforesaid until the 
board of commissioners of the counties in 
which said cities of New Albany and Evans- 
ville are respectively situated shall have agreed, , 
by orders in due form entered upon their records 
respectively, that said board, in each county 
aforesaid, will supply, without any charge what- 
ever against the United States, suitable court- 
rooms in which to hold said additional terms 
of said court; and said court shall not be held 
if such rooms are not so provided; and duly 
authenticated copies of said orders shall be 
filed in the office of the clerk of the distri: 
courts aforesaid at Indianapolis. 

APPROVED, June 80, 1870. 


Cuar. CUXXXL—An Act giving Priority to 
certain Cases to which a State is a Party in 
the Courts of the United States. 


Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep: 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That in ull suits and 
actions either at law or in chancery, now 
pending, or that may hereafter be brought in 
any of the courts of the United States, whether 
original suits in the courts of the United States 
or brought into said courts by appeal, writ of 
error, or removal from any State court, wherein 
a State is a party, or where the. execution of 
the revenne Jaws of any State may be enjoined 
| or stayed by judicial order or process, it shall 
be the duty of any court in which such cause 
may be pending, on sufficient reason shown, 
| to give such cause the preference and priority 
over ail other civil causes pending in such 
| court between private parties. And the State, 
or the party claiming under the laws of the 
State, the execution of whose revenue laws is 
enjoined or suspended, shall have a right to 
have such cause heard at any time after such 
cause is docketed in such court, in preference 
to any other civil cause pending in such court 
between private parties. 

APPROVED, June 30, 1870. 


Cuar. CLXXXV.—An Act to regulate the For 
| eign and Coasting Trade on the northern, 
northeastern, and northwestern Frontiers of 
the United States, and for other purposes. 


“Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
| resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the master of every 
| vessel enrolled or licensed to engage in the 
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foreign and coasting trade on the northern, 
northeastern, and northwestern frontiers of 
the United States. shall, before the departure 
of his vessel from. a port in one collection dis- 
trict to a port in another colleetion district, 
present to the collector at the port of departure 
duplicate manifests of his cargo, or, if he have 
no cargo, duplicate manifests setting forth that 
fact, which manifests shall be subscribed and 
sworn or affirmed to by the master before the 
collector, who shall indorse thereon his certifi- 
cate of clearance, retaining one for the files 
of his office; the other he shall deliver for the 
use of the master. And in case such vessel 
shall touch at any intermediate port in the 
United States, and there discharge cargo taken 
on board at an American port, or at such inter- 
mediate ports shall take on board cargo destined 
for an American port, the master of such ves- | 
sel shall not be required to report such lading 
or unlading at such intermediate ports, but 
shall enter the same on his manifest obtained 
at the original port of departure, which he 
shall deliver to the collector of the port at 
which the unlading of the cargo is completed, 
within twenty-four hours after arrival, and 
shall subscribe and make oath (or afirm) as 
to the truth and correctness of the same. And 
the master of such vessel shall, before depart- 
ing from a port in one collection district to a 

Jace in another collection district, where there 
is no custom-house, file his manifest and obtain 
a clearance in manner aforesaid, and make 
oath or affirmation to the manifest aforesaid. 
which manifest and clearance shall be delivered 
to the proper oflicer of customs at the port at 
which said vessel next arrives after leaving the 
place of destination specified in said clear- 
ance: Provided, That the master of any vessel 
with cargo, passengers, or baggage from any 
foreign port or place shall obtain a permit and | 
sonply with existing laws before discharging 
or landing the same: And provided further, 
That nothing in this section contained shall 
exempt masters of vessels from reporting, as 
now required by law, any goods, wares, or 
merchandise destined for any foreiga port: 
And be it further provided, That no permit 
shall be required for the unlading of cargo 
brought from an American port. 

Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
master of any vessel enrolled or licensed ag 
aforesaid, destined with cargo from a place in 
the United States, at which there may be no 
custom-house, to a port where there may be a 
custom-house, shall, within twenty-four hours 
after arrival at the port of destination, deliver 
to the proper officer of the customs a manifest, 
subscribed by hina, setting forth the cargo laden 
at the place of departure, or laden or unladen 
at any intermediate port or place, to the trath 
of which manifest he shall make oath or affirm 
before such officer: Provided, That if said | 
vessel have no cargo, the master shall not be 
required to deliver such manifest. 

Bec. 3. And be it further enacted, That | 
steam-tugs duly enrolled and licensed to en- 
gage in the foreign and coasting trade on 
the northern, northeastern, and northwestern 
frontiers of the United States, when exclusively 
employed in towing vessels, shall not be re 
quired to report and clear atthe custom-house: | 
Provided, That when said steam-tugs shall be | 
employed in towing rafts or other vessels with- 
out sail or steam motive-power, not reqnired | 
to be enrolled or licensed under existing laws, 
they shall be required to report and clear it 
the same manner as js hereinbefore providec 
in similar cases for other vessels. i 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, Thatthe 


manifests, certificates of clearance, oaths or | 
affirmations, provided for by thisact, shall bein | 
such form, and prepared, filled up, and executed | 
in such manner, as the Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury may from time to time prescribe. i 


Buc. 5, And be it further enacted, That if 


the master of any enrolled or licensed vessel, 
as aforesaid, shall neglect or fail to comply 
with any of the provisions or requirements of 
the foregoing sections of this act, such master 
shall forfeit and pay to the United States the 
sum of twenty dollars for each and every fail- 
ure or neglect, and for which sum the vessel 
shall be liable, and may be summarily pro- 
ceeded against, by way of libel, in any district 
court of the United States. 

Sec. 6. And be tt further enacted, That in 
case the master or owner of any vessel shall 
willfully and falsely swear or affirm to any of 
the matters or facts herein required to be sworn 
or affirmed to, said master or owner shal! be 
deemed gnilty of perjury, and shall be liable 
to all the fines and penalties imposed by exist- 
ing laws punishing such offenses. 


from and after the passage of this act, the fol- 
lowing fees shall be levied and collected from 
the owners and masters of vessels enrolled or 
licensed on the northern, northeastern, and 
northwestern frontiers of the United States, 
and none other shall be received than those 
herein specially enumerated : 


fees prescribed by section — ofan act entitled 
“An act ——,’’ approved May six, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four. 


and oath, one dollar and ten cents. 

Yor granting license, including bond and 
oath, if not over twenty tons, forty-five cents. 

For granting license, including bond and 
oath, above twenty and not over one hundred 
tons, seventy cents. 

For granting license, including bond and 
oath, above one hundred tons, one dollar [and ] 
twenty cents. 

For certifying manifest, including master’s 
oath, and granting permit for vessel to go from 
district to district, under fifty tons, twenty-five 
cents, 

For certifying manifest, including master’s 
oath, and granting permit for vessel to go from 
district to district, over fifty tons, fifty cents. 

Vor receiving manifest, including master’s 
oath, on arrival of a vessel from one collection 
district to another, whether touching at foreign 
intermediate ports or not, under fifty tons, 
twenty-five cents. 

Vor receiving manifest, including master’s 
oath, on arrival ofa vessel from one collection 
district to another, whether touching at foreign 
intermediate ports or not, over fifty tons, filty 
cents. 

Vor certifying a manifest, including master’s 
oath, and granting permit to a vessel under fifty 
tons, laden with a cargo destined for a port or 
place in another district at which there is no 
custom-house, twenty-five cents. 

For certifying a manifest, including master’s 
oath, and granting permit to a vessel above fifty 


|| tous, laden with a cargo destined for a port or 


place ia another district at which there is no 
custom-house, fifty cents. 

For the entry of avessel of fifty tons or under, 
direct from a foreign port, one dollar and fifty 
cents. 

For the entry of a vessel above fifty tons, 
direct from a foreign port, two dollars and fifty 
cents. 

For the clearance of a vessel of fifty tons or 
under, direct to a foreign port, one dollar and 
| fifty cents. 

For the clearance of a vessel above fifty tons, 
direct to a foreign port, two dollars [and] fifty 
cents: Provided, That vessels departing to or 


| arriving from a port in one district to or from 


a port in an adjoining district, and touching at 
intermediate foreign ports, are exempted from 
the payment, of the entry fees. 
For a port entry of such vessel, two dollars. 
For permit to land or deliver goods, twenty 
cents. 


| 
Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That 


For the admeasurement of any vessel, the | 


For certificate of enrollment, including bond 


For a bond taken officially, not otherwise 
provided for, fifty cents. 

For permit to load goods for exportation 
entitled to drawback, thirty cents. 

For debenture or other official certificate not 
otherwise provided for, twenty cents. 

For recording all bills of sale, mortgages, 
hypothecations, or conveyauces of vessels, fifty 
cents. 

For recording all certificates for discharging 
and canceling any such conveyances, fifty cents. 

For furnishing a certificate setting forth the 
names of the owners of any registered or en- 
rolled vessel, the parts or proportions owned 
by each, and also the material facts of any 
existing bill of sale, mortgage, hypothecation, 
or otherincumbrance; the date, amountof such 
incumbrance, and from and to whom made, one 
dollar, ; 

For furnishing copies of such records for 


| . 
cach bill of sale, mortgage or other convey- 
| ance, fifty cents. 


For receiving manifest of each railroad car 
or other vehicle laden with goods, wares, or 
merchandise, from a foreign contiguous terri- 
tory, twenty-five cents. 

lor entry of goods, wares, or merchandise, for 
consumption- warehouse, rewarehouse trans- 
portation, or exportation, including oath and 
permit to land or deliver, fifty cents. 

For certificate of registry, including bond 
and oath, two dollars [and] twenty-five centa. 

For indorsement of change of masters on 
registry, one dollar. - 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That all 
acts or parts of acts conflicting with this act 
are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall have authority 
to ascertain the facts upon all applications for 
remission of fines or penalties incurred under 
the provisions of this act, where the amount in 
question does not exceed one thousand dollars, 
in such manner and under such regulations as 
he may deem proper, and he may thereupon 
remit or mitigate such fines or peualties, if in 
his opinion the same shall have been incurred 
without willful negligence or intention of fraud 
in the person or persons incurring the same, 
and all fines and penalties imposed or recov- 
ered by this act shall, after deducting proper 
costs and charges, be disposed of as provided 
by section ninety-one, act of March two, seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-nine. 

ArrrovED, July 1, 1870. 


Crap. CLUXXXVI.—An Act in relation to 
Cireuit Courts. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That nothing in the “act 
to amend the judicial system of the United 
States,” approved April ten, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-nine, shall be construed to require g 
circuit court to be held in any judicial district 
in which a circuit court was not required to be 
held by previously existing law. 

ÅÀPPROVED, July 1, 1870. 


Cuar. CLAXAVIT.—An Act to define the 
Intent of an Act entitled “An Act to allow 
Deputy Collectors of Internal Revenue act- 
ing as Collectors the pay of Collector, and 
for other purposes,” approved March one, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, 

Be il enucted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the trae intent and 
meaning of an act approved March one, eight- 

en hundred and sixty-nine, entitled ‘An act 
to allow deputy collectors of internal revenuc 
acting as collectors, the pay of collectors, and 
for other purposes,” is as follows, to wit: that 


|| any deputy collector of internal. revenue who 
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has performed, or may hereafter perform, | 


under authority of law, the duties of collector 
of internal revenue in consequence of any 
vacancy in the office of said collector; shall be 
entitled to, and shall receive the salary and 
commissions allowed by law to such collector, 
or the allowance in lieu of said salary and 
commissions allowed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to such collector, and that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized to make 
to the said deputy collector such allowance in 
lieu of salary and commissions as he would by 
law be authorized to make to said collector. 
And said deputy collector shall not be debarred 
from receiving said salary and commissions, 
or allowance in lieu thereof, by reason of the 
holding of another Federal office by said col- 
lector during the time ‘for which said deputy 
collector acts as collector: Provided, That all 
payments to said deputy collector shall be upon 
duly audited vouchers. 
APPROVED, July 1, 1870. 


Cuar. CLXXXVIII.—An Act to change the 
Place of holding the Courts of the United 
States for the Albemarle District of North 
Carolina. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the district court of 
the United States for the Albemarle district 
of North Carolina, now required to be held in 
the town of Edenton, shall hereafter be held 
in the town of Elizabeth City, in said State; 
and no recognizance, writ, process, order, or 
notice now returnable in said court, at Eden- 
ton, shall be affected by said change, but shall 
be deemed returnable at Elizabeth City. 

APPROVED, July 1, 1870. 


Cmar. CLXXXIX.—An Act to prevent the 
Extermination of Fur-bearing Animals in 
Alaska. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘hat it shall be unlawful 
to kill any fur-seal upon the islands cf Saint 
Paul and Saint George, or in the waters adja- 
cent thereto, except during the months of 
June, July, September, and October, in each 
year; and it shall be unlawful to kill such seals 
at any time by the use of fire-arms, or use 
other means tending to drive the seals away 
from said islands: Provided, That the natives 
of said islands shall have the privilege of kill- 
ing such young seals as may be necessary for 
their own food and clothing during other 
months, and also such old seals as may be 
required for their own clothing and for the 
manufacture of boats for their own use, which 
killing shall be limited and controlled by such 
regulations as shall be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Seo. 2. And be tt further enacted, That it 
shall be unlawful to killany female seal, or any 
seal less than one year old, at any season of 
the year, except as above provided; and it 


shall also be unlawful to kill any seal in the 1! 
waters adjacent to said islands, or on the} 


beaches, cliffs, or rocks where they haul up 
from the sea to remain; and any person who 
shall violate either of the provisions of this or 
the first section of this act shall be punished, 
on conviction thereof, for each offense by a 
fine of not less than two hundred dollars nor 
more than one thousand dollars, or by impris- 
onment not exceeding six months, or by sach 
fine and imprisonment both, at the discretion 
of the court having jurisdiction and taking 
cognizance of the offense ; and all vessels, their 
tackle, apparel, and furniture, whose crew shall 
be found engaged in the violation of any of the 

rovisions of this act shall be forfeited to the 
Waited States. 


|| shall molest, disturb, or interfere with said | 


| the same be held or operated for the use, ben- 


: zens, 


Sec. 8. And be tt further enacted, That for 
the period of twenty years from and after the 
passage of this act the number of fur-seals 
which may be killed for their skins upon the 
island of Saint Paul is hereby limited and 
restricted to seventy-five thousand per annum; 
and thé number of fur- seals which may be killed 
for their skins upon the island of Saint George 
is hereby limited and restricted to twenty-five 
thousand perannum: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may restrict and limit the 
right of killing if it shall become necessary for 
the preservation of such seals, with such pro- 
portionate reduction of the rents reserved to 
the Government as shall be right and proper ; 
and if any person shall knowingly violate either 
of the provisions of this section, he shall, upon 
due conviction thereof, be punished in the 
same way as provided herein for a violation 
of the provisions of the first and second sec- 
tions of this act. i 

Szo. 4. And be it further enacted, That im- 
mediately after the passage ofthis act the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall lease, for the rental 
mentioned in section six of this act, to proper 
and responsible parties, to the best advantage 
of the United States, having due regard to the 
interests of the Government, the native inhab- 
itants, the parties heretofore engaged in trade, 
and the protection of the seal fisheries, for a 
term of twenty years from the first day of May, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, the right to 
engage in the business of taking fur-seals on 
the islands of Saint Paul and Saint George, 
and to send a vessel or vessels to said islands 
for-the sking of such seals, giving to the lessee 
or lessees of Said islands alease, duly executed, 
in duplicate, not transferable, and taking from 
the lessee or lessees of said islands a bond, 
with sufficient sureties, in a sum not less than 
five hundred thousand dollars, conditional for 
the faithful observance of all the laws and re- 
quirements of Congress and of the regulations 
of the Secretary of the Treasury touching the 
subject matter of taking fur-seals, and dis- 
posing of the same, and for the payment of 
all taxes and dues aceruing to the United 
States connected therewith. And in making 
said lease, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
have due regard to the preservation of the seal 
fur-trade of said islands, and the comfort, 
maintenance, and education of the natives 
thereof. The said lessees shall furnish to the 
several masters of vessels employed by them 
certified copies of the lease held by them re- 
spectively, which shall be presented to the 
Government revenue officer forthe time being 
who may be in charge at the said islands 
es the authority of the party for landing and 
taking skins. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That at 
the expiration of said term of twenty years, or | 
on surrender or forfeiture of any lease, other 
leases may be madcin manner as aforesaid for 
other terms of twenty years; but no persons 
other than American citizens shall be permit- 
ted, by lease or otherwise, to occupy said 
islands, or either of them, for the purpose of 
taking the skins of fur-seals therefrom, nor 
shall any foreign vessel be engaged in taking 
such skins; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall vacate and declare any lease forfeited if 


efit, or advantage, directly orindirectly, of any 
person or persons other than American citi- | 
Every lease shall contain a covenant on | 

i 


the part of the lessee that he will not keep, sell, | 
farnish, give, or dispose of any distilled spirits || 
or spirituous liquors on either of said islands į 
to any of the natives thereof, such person not } 
being a physician and furnishing the same for | 
use as medicine; and any person who stall} 
kill any fur-seal on either of said islands, or 
in the waters adjacent thereto, without author f 
ity of the lessees thereof, and any person who 


lessees, or either of them, or their agents or 
employés in the lawful prosecution -of their 
business, under the provisions of this det, shall 
be deemed guilty of'a misdemeanor,-and-shall 
for each offense, on conviction thereof, be pun- 
ished in the same way and by like penalties’ 
as prescribed in the second section of ‘this 
act; and all vessels, their tackle, ‘apparel, ap- 
purtenances, and cargo, whose crews shall be 
found engaged in any violation ofeither of the 
provisions of this section, shall be forfeited to 
the United States; and if any person or com- 
pany, under any lease herein authorized, shall 
knowingly kill, or permit to be killed, any num- 
ber of seals exceeding the number for each 
island in this act prescribed, such person or 
company shall, in additionto the penaltiesand 
forfeitures aforesaid, also forfeit the whole 
number of theskins of seals killed in that year, 
or, in ease the same have been. disposed of, 
then said person or company shall forfeit the 
value of the same. And it shall be the duty 
of any revenue officer, officially acting as such 
on either of said islands, to seize and destroy 
any distilled spirits or spirituous liquors found 
thereon: Provided, That such officershall make 
detailed report of his doings to the collector 
of the port. 

Sec. 6. And beit further enacted, That the 
annual rental to be reserved by said lease shall 
not be less than fifty thousand dollars per an- 
num, to be secured by deposit of United States 
bonds to that amount, and in addition thereto 
a revenue tax or duty of two dollars is hereby 
laid upon each fnr-seal skin taken and shipped 
from said islands, during the continuance of 
such Jease, to be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States; and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby empowered and authorized to 
make all needful rules and regulations for the 
collection and payment of the same, for the 
comfort, maintenance, education, and protec: 
tion of the natives of said islands, and also for 
carrying into full effect all the provisions of 
this act: Provided further, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury may terminate any lease given 
to any person, company, or corporation on full 
and satisfactory proof of the violation of any 
of the provisions of this act or the rules and 
regulations established byhim: Provided fur- 
ther, That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to deliver to the owners the 
fur-seal skingnow stored on the islands, on the 
payment of one dollar for each of said skins 
taken and shipped away by said owners. 

SEC. 7. And be it further enacted, That the 
provisions of the seventh and eighth sections 
of ‘an act to extend the laws of the United 
States relating to customs, commerce, and 
navigation over the territory ceded to the Uni- 
ted States by Russia, to establish a collection 
district therein, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July twenty-seven, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight, shall be deemed to apply to 
thisact; and all prosecutions for offenses com- 
mitted against the provisions of this act, and 
all other proceedings had because of the vio- 
lations of the provisions of thisact, and which 
are authorized by said act above mentioned, 
shall be in accordance with the provisions 
therecf; and all acts and parts of acts incon- 


| sistent with the provisions of this act are hereby 


repealed. : 
Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the 
Congress may at any time hereafter alter, 
amend, or repeal this act. | 
APPROVED, July 1, 1870. 


Canar. CXC.~—An Act to ereate a Port o” 
Delivery at Vallejo, California. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Vallejo, in the State 
of California, shall be, and is hereby, consti- 
tuted a port of delivery, within the collection 
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district of San Francisco, and there shall be ap- 
pointed 4 surveyor of customs, to reside at said 
port, who shall pe:form the duties and. receive 
the compensation and emoluments prescribed 
in the act of Congress, approved March two, 
eighteen’ hundred and thirty-one, being ‘‘An 
act allowing the duties on foreign merchan- 
dise imported into -Pittsburg, Wheeling, Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, Saint Louis, Nashville, 
and Natchez, to be. secured and paid at those. 
places.” ; i i 

Sro. 2. And be it further enacted, That any 
vessel of five hundred tons, or over, coming 
from.orgoing to sea, may proceed directly to 
or from Vallejo, and report through said sur- 
veyor to. the collector of customs at San Fran- 
cisco, andayoid the risk, expenses, and delay, | 
by anchoring ‘there. il 
- APPROVED, July 1, 1870, | 


Canar CXCIL—aAn Act to confirm Entries of || 
Public Land in certain casesin the State of |! 
Alabama. i! 
Bett enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- || 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That in cases where eutries 

were made in the State of Alabama under the 

act of Congress approved the fourth of Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, entitled 

“An act to graduate and reduce the price of 

the public lands to ‘actual settlers and culti- 

vators,’? and the parties in good faith went 
upon the land embraced in their entries, and 
became actual settlers and cultivators thereof, 
according to the requirements of the law, but 
were afterward forced to abandon their homes 
on the land, in consequence of the disturbed | 
condition of the country during the late war, | 
their entries shall be confirmed and patented 
to them, their heirs or assigns, respectively, 
notwithstanding such abandonment, on satis- 
factory proof of the facts being produced to 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
within twelve months from the approval of 
this act: Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall be soconstrued as to confirm any entries 
which have heretofore been annulled and | 
vacated by said Commissioner, on account of 
fraud, evasion of law, or other special cause : 

And provided further, That this act shall not 

affect the rights of subsequent purchasers in 

good faith, i 
Arrroven, July I, 1870. 


Cuar. CXCI.—An Act to repeal certain sec- 
tions of Acts passed by the l'erritorial Legis- 
lature of Wyoming. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentativesof the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That.the following sections 
of acts, passed by the Legislature of the Ter- 
nitory.of Wyoming, to wit: the fourth and 
sixth sections of an act entitled “An act pro- 
viding for the collection of taxes heretofore 
assessed and levied in this Territory; also 
sections forty-nine to tifty-nine, both inclusive, 
of an act entitled +‘ An act to create and regu- 
late corporations,” be, and the same are hereby, 
disapproved, repealed, and declared null and 
void. 

Aprnoven, July 1, 1870. 


Ciar. CXOIIL—An Act for the Relief of the 
luhabitants of Salt Lake City, in the Terri- 
tory of Utah. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentativesof the United Statesof Americain 
Congress assembled, That the words * not ex- 
ceediug five thousand in all,” contained in an 
actentitled “ An act for the reliefof theinhabit- | 
ants of cities and townsupon the publie lands,” 
approved March two, eighteen hundred and | 
sixty-seven, shall not apply to Salt Lake City, 
in the Territory of Utal ; but said act shall be 


| answer, depositions 


so amended and construcd-in its application to 
said city.that lands may be enteredas provided 
in said act for the full number of inhabitants 
contained in said city not exceeding fifteen 
thousand; and.as the said city covers school 
section number thirty-six, in township nnmber 
one north, of range number one west, the same 
may be embraced in such entry, and indemnity 
shall be given therefor when a grant shall be 
made by Congress of sections sixteen and thirty- 
six, in the Territory of Utah, for school.pur- 
poses. i 
APPROVED, July 1, 1870. 


Cuar. CXCIV.—An Act to amendan Actenti- 
tled ‘‘ An Act to carryinto effect provisions 
of the Treaties between the United States, 

Shina, Japan, Siam, Persia, and other Coun- 
tries, giving certain Judicial Powers to Min- 
isters and Consuls and other Fanctionaries 
of the United States in those Countries, and 
for other purposes,’’ approved June twenty- 
second, eighteen hundred and sixty. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 'Uhat the act of Congress 
entitled “ An aetto carry into effect provisions 
ofthe treaties between the United States, China, 
Japan, Siam, Persia, and other countries, giv- 
ing certain judicial powers to ministers and 
consuls, or other functionaries of the United 
States in those countries, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June twenty-second, eighteen 
hundred and sixty, as far as the same is in con- 
formity with the stipulations of the treaty with 
Madagascar, is hereby extended td that coun- 
try, and itshall be executed in conformity with 
the provisions of the treaty aud the usages of 
Christian nations in such cases; and the act 
shall, in the same manner, extend to any coun- 
try of like character with which the United 


States may hereafter enter into treaty relations. | 


DA 


Suc. 2, And beit further enacted, That the 
superior judicial authority conferred on the 
consul general or consul residing at the capital 
ofany country mentioned iu such act, or herein 
provided for, including the power to make de- 
crees and regulations, is hereby vested in the 
Secretary of State for the time being. 

Sro. 3. Andbeit further enacted, That when 
any final jadgmentof the minister to China, or 
to Japan, is given in the exercise of original 
or of appellate criminal jurisdiction, the person 
charged with the crime ox offense, if he con- 
siders the judgment erroneous in point of law, 


may appeal therefrom to the cireuit court for 
the district of California; batsuch appeal shall 


not operate as a stay of proceedings, unless the 
minister shall certify that-there is probable 
cause to grant the same, when the stay shall 
be such as the interests of justice may require. 

Suc. 4. And be it further enacted, That on 
any final judgment in a consular court of China 
or Japan where the matter in dispute exceeds 


five hundred dollars, and does not exceed two | 


thousand five hundred dollars, exclusive of 
costs, an appeal shallbe allowed to the minister 
in such country, asthe case may be: Provided, 
That the appellant complies with the conditions 
established by general regulations; and the 
ministers are hereby authorized and required 
to receive, hear, and determine such appeals. 


Src. 5. And beit fi urther enacted, That where i 


the matter in dispute, exclusive of costs, €x- 
ceeds the sum of two thousand five hundred 


dollars, an appeal shail be allowed to the cir- | 


cuit court for the district of California ; and 
upon such appeal a transeript of the libel, bill, 


court; and no new evidence shall be received 
on the hearing of the appeal; and the appeals 
shall be subject to the rules, regulations, and 


resiriciious prescribed in law for writs of error | 


TT 
v 


from disirict courts of the United States. 


| tinuous 
! less ele 
, and all other proceedings 
; in the cause shall be transmitted to the circuit 


Suc. 6. And be it further enacted, That on 
any final judgment of the minister to China, 
or to Japan, given in the exercise, of original 
jurisdiction, where the matter in dispute, ex- 
elusive of costs, exceeds two thousand five 
‘hundred dollars, an appeal shall be allowed 
to the circuit court as provided. in the last 
section. 

Suc. 7. And be it further enacted, That the 
circuit court of California is hereby authorized 
and required to receive, hear, and determine 
the appeals provided for in this act, and the 
| decisions of such court shall be final. 
| Sec. 8 And be tt further enacted, That the 
| appeals allowed by this act shall be only in 
| cases arising after its passage. 

Suc. 9. And be it further enacted, That the 
President is hereby authorized to allow, in the 
adjustment of the accounts of the consal gen- 
eral at Shanghai, the actual expense of the. 
rent of a suitable building, to be used as a 
prison for American convicts in China, not to 
exceed one thousand five hundred dollars a 
year; and also the wages of the keepers of the 
same, and for the care of offenders, not to 
exceed five thousand dollars a year; and to 
allow in the adjustment of the accounts of the 
consuls at other ports in China the actual ex- 
pense of the hire of constables and the care of 
offenders, not to exceed in all five thousand 
dollars a year. 

Sec. 10. And be tt further enacted, That the 
President is hereby authorized to allow, in the 
adjustment of the accounts of the consul at 
Kanagawa, the actual expense of the rent of a 
suitable building, to be used as a prison for 
American convicts in Japan, not to exceed 
seven hundred and fifty dollars a year; and 
also the wages of the keepers of the same, aud 
for the care of offenders, not to exceed two 
thousand five hundred dollars a year; and to 
allow in the adjustment of the accounts of the 
consuls at other ports in Japan the actual ex- 
pense of the hire of constables and the care of 
offenders, not to exceed in all two thousand 
five hundred dollars a year. 

Avproven, July 1, 1870, 


Cuar. CXCV.—An Act authorizing the con- 
l struction of a Bridge across the Arkansas 

River at Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United states of America in 
Congress assembled, That it shall be lawful for 
the Citizens’ Bridge Company, a corporation 
having authority from the State of Arkansas, 
to build a railroad, transit, and wagon bridge 
across the Arkansas river at or near the city 
of Little Rock, in Arkansas; and that, when 
constructed, all trains of all roads terminating 
at the Arkansas river, at or near the location 
of seid bridge, shali be allowed to cross said 
| bridge for a reasonable compensation to be 
| paid to the owners thereof; and in ease of any 


; litigation arising from any obstruction or alleged 
obstruction to the free navigation of said river, 
the cause may be tried before the district court 
of the United States of any State in which any 
portion of said obstruction or bridge touches. 
Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That any 
bridge built under the provisions of this act 
may, at the option of the company building the 
same, be built as a drawbridge, with a pivot or 
: otber form of a draw, or wilh unbroken and 
continuous spans: Provided, That if the said 
| bridge shall be made with unbroken and con- 
pans, it shall not be ia any case of 
X vation than fifty feet above extreme 
high-water mark, as understood at the point of 
location, to the bottom chord of the bridge, 
Nor shall the spans be of less than two hun- 
dred and fifty feet in length in the clear; and 
the piers of said bridge shall be parallel with 
the current of said river; and the main span 
: shall be over the main channel of the river at 
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low water: And provided also, That if any 
bridge built under this act shall be constructed 
as a drawbridge, the same shall be constructed 
aga pivot drawbridge, with a draw over the 
main channel of the river-at an accessible and 
navigable point, and with spansof not less than 
one hundred and sixty-feet-in length in the 
clear, on each side of the central or pivot pier 
of the draw. And the next adjoining spans to 
the draw shall not be less than two hundred 
and fifty feet; and said spans- shall not be less 
than twenty feet above high-water mark, meas- 
uring to the bottom chord of the bridge; and 
the piers of said bridge shall be parallel with 
the current of the river: And provided also, 
That said draw shall be opened promptly upon 
reasonable signal, for the passage of boats 
whose construction shall not be such as to 
admit of their passage under the permanent 
spans of said bridge, except when trains are 
passing over the same; but in no case shall 
unnecessary delay occur in opening the said 
draw during or after the passage of trains. 

Sero. 3, And be it further enacted, That any 
bridge constructed under this act and accord- 
. ing to its limitations shall bea lawful structure, 
and shall be recognized and known as a post 
route upon which also no higher charge shall 
be made for the transmission over the same of 
the mails, the troops, and the munitions of war 
of the United States, than the rate per mile 
paid for their transportation over the railroads 
or the public highways leading to the said 
bridge: And provided also, That said corpora- 
tion may execute a mortgage and issue bonds 

ayable, principal and interest, in gold or 
United States currency. 

Seo. 4. And be it further enacted, Tha 
the United States shall: have the right of 
wr for postal telegraph purposes across said 

ridge. 

. Seo. 5. And beit further enacted, That the 
` bridge company aforesaid, shall submit to the 
Secretary of War, for his approval, a plan with 
the necessary drawings of their bridge, con- 
forming to the above requirements ; and until 
the Secretary of War approve the plan and 
location of said bridge, and notify the company 
of the same in writing, the bridge shall not be 
built or commenced; and should any change 
be made in the plan of the bridge during the 
progress of the work thereon, such change shall 
be subject likewise to the approval of the Sec- 
retary of War. 

Src. 6. And beit further enacted, That Con- 
gress shall have power at any time to alter, 
amend, or repeal this act. 

Approveb, July 1, 1870. 


Cuar. CXCVI.—An Act amendatory of An 
Act to protect the Rights of Aciual Settlers 
upon the Public Lands of the United States,” 


approved July 27, 1868, and for other pur- | 


poses. . 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Uniled States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the act entitled “An 
act to protect the rights of actual settlers upon 
the public lands of the United States,” ap- 
proved July twenty-seven, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by adding thereto the following pro- 
viso, viz: Provided, That all such agricultural 
college serip shall be received from actual set- 
tlers in payment of preémption claims in the 
same manner and to the same extentasis now 
authorized by law in case of military bounty 
land warrants: And provided further, That 
all locations of such serip made within thirty 
days after the date of approval of said act of 
July twenty-seven, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight, if otherwise in conformity with law, are 
hereby legalized and made valid. 

APPROVED, duly 1, 1870. 


‘CISCO. 


Casar. CXCVII.—An Act to relinquish the 
Interest of the United States in certain Lands 
to the City and County of San Francisco. 
Bettenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That all the right and 

title of the United States to the military reser- 

vation in the city and county of San Francisco, 
in the State of California, known as the Point 

San José military reservation, be, and the same 

are hereby, relinquished and granted to the 

said city and county, and its successors, for 
the uses and purposes as follows: First, to 
maintain all streets and alleys as now laid out 
upon the official map of the city of San Fran- 
Second, and then, in trust, to grant 
and convey the remainder of said lands to the 
parties severally who are at the date of the 
passage of this act in the actual bona fide pos- 
session thereof, by themselves or their tenants, 
and in such parcels as the same are so held 
and possessed by them; or who, if they have 
not such possession, were deprived thereof by 
the United States military authorities when 
they went into the occupancy of ‘said military 
reservation, or were deprived thereof by in- 
truders or trespassers, against whom possession 
may be recovered by legal process. Third, 
to have and to hold all the residue, ifany, of 
said lands, for the use and benefit of said city, 
there being excepted from this relinquishment 
and grant all that certain piece or parcel of 
land, portion of said reservation, and which is 
bounded and described as follows, viz: com- 
mencing at a point in the mean low-water 
shore line of the bay or entrance to the bay 
of San Francisco, east of the promontory of 
Point San José, where the same is intersected 
by the westerly line of Van Ness avenue; run- 
ning thence southerly along-the said westerly 
line of Van Ness avenue to its intersection 
with the northern Jine of Bay street; thence 
westerly along the north side of Bay street to 
its intersection with the eastern line of Lagung 
street; thence northerly along the said east- 
ern Jine of Laguna street to the westerly shore ; 
thence in a northeasterly, easterly, southeast- 
erly, and southerly direction, following the said 
shore line, and including the entire water- 


front between Laguna street and Van Ness 
a 4 


avenue, to the point or place of beginning. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That noth- 
ing in this act contained shall interfere with 
or prejudice any valid adverse right or claim, 
if such exist, to said land or any part thereof, 
whether derived from Spain, Mexico, or the 
United States, or preclude an examination and 
adjustment thereof by the courts. 

Src. 3. And beit further enacted, That all 
laws and parts of laws in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this act be, and thesame are hereby, 
declared inapplicable to the lands herein above 
relinquished and granted. 

APPROVED, daly 1, 1870. 


Cuar. CXCVITI.—An Act for the Disposal of 
the Lands within the Fort Ridgely Military 
Reservation, Minnesota. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- | 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the War Department 
having abandoned the Fort Ridgely reservation, 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War, 
immediately upon the passage of this act, to 
cause to be appraised the Government improve- 
ments upon said reservation, and shall report 
the value thereof to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, designating the partic- 
ular legal subdivision of land upon which the 
same exist; and the lands within said reserva- 
tion not heretofore entered and patented shall 
be subject to disposal under the preéaption 
laws of the United States, or at private entry 
after public offering, and for cash only, and 
> 


t 


persons entering upon orpur shasing said lands 
shall pay the appraised vali.e of the Govern- 
ment improvements that may appear! to-exist 
on their respective claims at: the date of prov- 
ing up, or of purchase at private entry... 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That atl 
entries which have been made on lands within 
the limits of the said reserve, and for which the 
General Land Office may have issued: patents 
in regular form, not having, at the time, knowl- 
edge of said reserve, be, and the same are 
hereby, confirmed: Provided, That the value 
of the Government im provements thereon have 
been, or shall be, paid for by the persons mak- 
ing said entries, or by their assigns: And pro- 
vided further, That the same shall be paid for 
within one year from the passage of this act; 
and if the same are not paid for within. the 
time designated, the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized to, and shall immediately 
thereafter, institute judicial proceedings against 
anyand all of the said parties, or their assigns, 
failing to make said payment, with the view to 
vacate the patents which may have issued. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That all 
entries heretofore made on said lands, and not 
yet patented, are hereby declared, at the dis- 
cretion of the Commissioner, null and void, 
and directed to be canceled by the said Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, and the 
lands embraced therein shall be disposed of 
under the provisions of this act. 

Approved, July 1, 1870. 


Cuar, CXCIX.—An Act in relation to certain 
Unsold Lands in the Counties of Porter and 
Lake, in the State of Indiana. l 
Whereas there is lying along the Litile Cal- 

umet river, in the counties of Porter and Lake, 

in the State of Indiana, a body of lands sup- 
posed to contain about four thousand. acres, 
which has never been sold or surveyed, and 
which was described in the original Government 
surveys as impassable morass; and whereas the 

Calumet Draining Company has been organ- 

ized under the Jaws of said State, for the pur- 

pose of draining the valley of said river includ- 
ing said morass: Therefore, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That said unsold lands 
shall be subject to a lien under the laws of the 
State of Indiana for its proper proportion of 
the cost of such drainage, and such lien may 
be enforced against said lands in the same 
manner and to the same extent as if the said 
lands were owned by private persons: Pro- 
vided, That no claim shall be held to exist 
against the United States for such drainage. 

Sue. 2. And be it further enacted, That said 
lands may be surveyed and sold to the highest 
bidder, under the directions of the Secretary 
of the Interior, subject to said lien. 

APPROVED, July 1, 1870. 


Cuar. CC.—An Act to amend an Act entitled 
“An Actto establish and io protect National 
Cemeteries.” 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Jongress assembled, ‘That frora the time any 
State Legislature shall have given, or shall 
hereafter give, the consent of such State to the 
purchase by the United States of any national 
cemetery mentioned in the act entitled “An act 
to establish and protect national eemeteries,”’ 
approved February twenty-second, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, the jurisdiction and 
power of legislation of the United States over 
such cemetery shall in all courts and places be 
held to be the same as is granted by section 
eight, article one, of the Constitution of the 

United States; and all the provisions of said 

act of February twenty-second, eighteen hun- 


678. 
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dred’ and sixty-seven, shall be applicable to 
the same. .. 

Sro. 2. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall. be the duty of the Secretary of War to 
cause copies of thig present act to be sent to 
the Governors of all such States, wherein any 
of ‘such national cemeteries may be situated, 
to the end that the Legislatures of such States 
may give the consent herein mentioned. 

Aprroven, July 1, 1870. 


Crap. CCVIT.—An Act for the Relief of Pre- | 
emption Settlers in the State of Nebraska. 


Bettenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That settlers upon the 
public domain within the limits of the State 
of Nebraska, who, prior to the first day of 
January, eighteen hundred and seventy, had 
filed their declaratory statements under the 

reémption laws for tracts once offered at pub- 
he sale and afterward included in the lateral 
limits of any withdrawal for railroad grants, 
where such lands were at date of filing, as 
aforesaid, subject to disposal, under said pre- 
emption laws, and who, through erroneous 
belief that by such withdrawal the lands so 
settled upon and claimed became subject to 
the designation of ‘ unoffered’”’ lands, have 
failed to make the proof and payment required 
by law within one year from the date of alleged 
settlement, shall be, and are hereby, aliowed 
and authorized to make such proof and pay- 
ment within one year from the passage of this 
act, upon showing a full compliance with all 
other provisions of the preémption laws: Pro- 
vided, That such settlements were upon the 
even-numbered sections, and do not include 
cases declared to be invalid by the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. 

Approvep, July 7, 1870, 


Cuar. CCVIII.—An Act to amend an Act 
entitled “An Act to establish a Police Court 
for the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved June seventeen, eight- 
eeu hundred and seventy. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That an act entitled “An 
act to establish a police court for the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June seventeen, eighteen hundred and 
seveuty, be, and the samce is hereby, amended 
80 that the said police court may be organized 
and the first term thereof held any day after 
the judge of said court shall have been com- 
missioned and qualified. 

Approven, July 7, 1870. 


Cuar, CCIX.—An Act to establish an Addi- 
tional Land District in the State of Kansas. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all that portion of 
the “© western district”? land district, created 
by the act approved March three, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, entitled ‘An act to 
establish three additional land districts in the 
Territory of Kansas,” which is situated north 
of the township line dividing townships ten 
and eleven, south, in said State, shall consti- 
tute a new land district to be called the Repub- 
lican land district. 

_ Sec. 2. And be tt further enacted, That the | 
President be, and he ig hereby, authorized, | 
whenever the public interest shall require, to | 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent | 
of the Senate, or during the recess thereof, and | 
until the end of the next session of Congress | 
after such appointment, a register and a re- |! 
ceiver for the district hereby created, who shall || 
respectively be required to reside at the site of i! 


their offices, have the same powers, respons- 
ibilities, and emoluments, and be subject to 
the same acts and penalties, which are or may 
be prescribed by law in relation to other land 
officers of the United States in said State. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
public lands in said district shall be subject to 
sale and disposal upon the same terms and con- 
ditions as other public lands of the United 
States: Provided, That all sales and locations 
made at the office of the old district of lands 
situated within the limits of the new district, 
which shall be valid and right in other respects, 
up tothe day on which the new office shall go 
into operation, be, and the same are hereby, 
confirmed. 

APPROVED, July 7, 1870. 


Cuar. CCX.—An Act for the Improvement of 
Water Communication between the Missis- 
sippi River and Lake Michigan, by the Wis- 
consin and Fox Rivers. 

Beit enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized to adopt for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Wisconsin river 
such plan as may be recommended by the chief 
of the Bureau of Engineers, 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That the 
Secretary aforesaid is hereby authorized to 
ascertain at any time he shall deem proper 
within three years from the passage of this act, 
the sum which ought in justice to be paid to 
the Green Bay and Mississippi Canal Company, 
a corporation existing under the laws of Wis- 
consin, as an equivalent for a transfer of all 
and singular its property and rights of prop- 
erty in and to the line of water communica- 
tion between the Wisconsin river aforesaid and 
the mouth of the Fox river, including its locks, 
dams, canals, and franchises, or so much of 
the same as shall, in the judgment of said Sec- 
retary, be needed; and to that end is author- 
ized to join with said company in appointing a 
board of disinterested and impartial arbitra- 
tors, one of whom shall be selected by the Sec- 
retary aforesaid, another by saidcompany, and 
the third by thetwoarbitratorssoselected. The 


‘Secretary aforesaid is authorized to employ a 


competent agent or attorney to represent the 
interests of the United States upon the hear- 
ing before such board: Provided, That in mak- 
ing their award the said arbitrators shall take 
into consideration the amount of money real- 
ized from the sale of lands heretofore granted 
by Congress to the State of Wisconsin to aid 
in the construction of said water communica- 
tion, which amount shall be deducted from the 
actual value thereof as found by said arbitra- 
tors. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That no 


“money shall be expended on the improvement 


of the Fox or Wisconsin river until the Green 
Bay and Mississippi Canal Company shall make 
and file with the Secretary of War an agree- 
ment in writing, whereby it shall agree to grant 
and convey to the United States the property 
and franchises mentioned in the foregoing sec- 
tion, upon the terms awarded by the arbitra- 
tors, It is hereby made the duty of the Secre- 
tary of War to transmit to Congress a copy of 
the report of the arbitrators, upon which Con- 
gress may, at its then present session, elect to 


j| take such property upon making an appropri- 


ation to pay the amount awarded: Provided, 
That if the Secretary of War shall not trans- 
mit to Congress a copy of the report of the 
arbitrators at least sixty days before the close 
of its seesion, Congress may at its next session 
make such election and appropriation. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all 
tolls and revenues derived from the improve- 
ments made or acquired under the provisions 


t 


of this act, after providing for the current 
expenses of operating and keeping the same 
in repair, shall be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States, and whenever the United States 
shall be reimbursed for all sums advanced for 
the same, with interest thereon, then the tolls 
aforesaid shall be reduced to the least sum 
which, together with other revenues properly 
applicable thereto, if any, shall be sufficient to 
operate and keep the improvements in repair. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of War shall annually report to 
Congress the progress made in the completion 
of said improvements, the amount expended 
thereon, the amount, if any, required for the 
succeeding fiscal year, and the amount of rev- 
enue derived therefrom. 

APPROVED, July 7, 1870. 


Cuar. CCXI.—An Act to constitute Omaha, 
in the State of Nebraska, a Port of Delivery, 


Beit enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That Omaha, in the State 
of Nebraska, shall be, and is hereby, cousti- 
tuted a port of delivery, within the collection 
district of New Orleans; and there shall be 
appointed a surveyor of customs, to reside at 
said port, who shall, in addition to his own 
duties, perform the duties and receive the 
salary and emoluments prescribed by the act 
of Congress, approved on the second of March, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-one, for import- 
ing merchandise into Pittsburg, Wheeling, and 
other places. 

APPROVED, July 7, 1870, 


Cuar. CCXIT.—An Act to amend the Laws 
regulating the Assessment of Taxes in the 
City of Washington, 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That it shall be the duty 
of all officers of the corporation of the city of 
Washington, in the District of Columbia, now 
empowered by law to make assessments of 
taxes upon the real estate therein, to file forth- 
with, in the office of the collector of taxes of 
said city, a transcript of such assessment. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of said collector in each year 
to embrace in the tax books of the current 
year all taxes of every kind then assessed and 
due upon or against the real estate in said city, 
and including that of the previous year then 
unpaid, and to collect all taxes so assessed 
and certified as aforesaid at his office in said 
city. 

Sec, 3. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall not be lawful for the mayor or city coun- 
cils of the city of Washington, or any person 
charged with the disbursements of money in 
the District of Columbia, to divert from its 
legitimate object any money levied or collected 
as taxes from the people of said District, but 
all such taxes so levied or collected shall be 
kept separate and distinct, each item under 
its own proper head, as named in the act or 
acts authorizing such levy to be made, and that 
no change whatsoever shall be made by trans- 
fer of one fund to another, or by paying out 
any sum or sums of money on account of any 


object or purpose for which it was not levied i 


or collected. 
SEC. 4. And be it further enacted, Thatin 
no case shall the sum levied for the * general 


fund,” or miscellaneous purposes, exceed ; 


twenty-five cents on the hundred dollars of 
valuation. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
mayor of the city of Washington, by and with 
the consent of the board of aldermen thereof, 
shall appoint an auditor and a comptroller for 
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said city, each to receive such annual com- 
pensation as shall be fixed by an act of the 
corporation of Washington, and whose offices 
shall be adjacent to that occupied by the mayor. 
It shall be the duty of the auditor to audit all 
accounts against the said corporation; to cer- 
tify the same, when found correct, to the comp- 
troller; and to retain the originals of all con- 
tracts made and orders given for all descrip- 
tions of work or improvements by the corpor- 
ation aforesaid. It shall be the duty of the 
comptroller to keep an exact account of all 
warrants issued in the manner hereinafter pro- 
vided for, and of all taxes levied by the cor- 
poration, under their respective heads; to 
countersign and keep an accurate record for 
all receipts for taxes or other revenue of any 
description whatever, given by the collector 
and register, such receipts not to be valid unless 
so countersigned, and to compare the same 
daily with the books of said collector and regis- 
ter. Each and every account against the cor- 
poration of Washington, when audited and certi- 
fied by the auditor, shall be paid by a warrant 
of the comptroller, countersigned by the mayor ; 
and in no case shall payments be made in 
any other manner than provided for in this 


act. But no account shall be paid, by warrant | 


or otherwise, unless there isa fund to the credit 
of that particular account. The money received 


from any and all sources, for and on account |} 


of the corporation, shall, on the day of its 
receipt, be deposited by the collector and regis- 
ter to the credit of the city of Washington, in 
such place as may be designated as a deposit- 
ory for the funds of the corporation by an act 
of the board of aldermen and board of com- 
mon council, approved by the mayor; and 
such depository shall, cach day that deposits 
are made, furnish a statement of the same to 
the comptroller, to be by him filed in his office. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 
said corporation of Washington shall have 
power to issue certificates of indebtedness, not 
to exceed in amount six hundred thousand dol- 
lars, aud to bear interest at the rate of seven 
and three tenths per centim per annum, and 
to be redeemable within three years from the 
date of issue; the said certificates not to be 
of a less denomination than fifty dollars, and 
to be receivable for taxes due said corporation 
to such amount yearly as said corporation may 
designate by law, not, however, to exceed fifty 
per centum of the amount due by any tax- 
payer. And said certificates shall be used for 
no [other] purpose than the payment of the 
ascertained indebtedness of the corporation of 
Washington to the sixth day of June, eighteen 
hundred and seventy. 

Src. 7. And be it further enacted, That any 
person who shall violate the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
in office, and be dismissed therefrom. 

ArproveD, July 7, 1870. 


Crap. CCXILU.—An Act to constrae certain 
Acts therein cited, in relation to Pensions. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That neither the act of 
July twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
six, entitled ‘‘An act increasing the pensions 
of widows and orphans, and for other pur- 
poses,’? nor the act of July twenty-seventh, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, entitled “An 


act relating to pensions,’ shall be so construed | 


as to increase thé amount directed to be paid 
in any special act of Congress granting a pen- 
sion; nor shall said acts be construed so as to 
reduce the same whenever such act fixes defi- 
nitely the amount of pension to which the per- 
son therei 
of the rate fixed by general law for the rank 
in respect to which such special pensions may 


have been or may hereafter be granted. 


n named shall be entitled, in excess | 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That this 
act shall have the effect to restore to the per- 
sons affected hereby any sums heretofore with- 
held from them by. the construction herein- 
before prohibited. 
| APPROVED, July 7, 1870. 


| Cuar. CCXTV.—An Act to change the Times 
| of holding the Circuit and District Courts of 
the United States in the Northern Distric 
| of Ohio. . 

| Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
| resentatives of the United States of America in 
i Congress assembled, That, instead of the times 
now fixed by law, the circuit and district courts 
of the United States for the northern district 
| of Ohio shall hereafter be held as follows: 
at Cleveland, Ohio, on the first Tuesdays in 
the months of January, April, and October, in 
each year; and all recognizances, indictments, 
or other proceedings, civil and criminal, now 
pending in either of said courts, shall be entered 
and have day in court, and be heard and tried 
according to the times of holding said courts 
as herein provided. 

Aperoven, July 7, 1870. 


| Cuar. COXXIV.—An Act to Incorporate the 

United States Freehold Land and Emigra- 

tion Company, and to confirm certain Legis- 

lation in Colorado Territory. 

Bett enacted by the Senateand Louse of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That William Gilpin, Am- 
brose I. Burnside, S. L. M. Barlow, Charles 
A. Lambard, William H. Reynolds, Hiram 
Hitchcock, Henry W. Gray, Morton C. Fisher, 
and such other persons as may be associated 
with them and their successors, are hereby 
created a body politie and corporate, in the 
Territories of Colorado and New Mexico, by 
the name, style, and title of the ‘‘ United States 
Freehold Land and Emigration Company,” 
aud by that name shall have succession, and 
shall be able to sue and be sued, plead and be 
impleaded, defend and be defended, in all 
proper courts of law and equity, and may make 
and have a common seal, 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
capital stock of the said corporation shail be 
two and one half millions of dollars, divided 
into shares of one hundred dollars each, and 
the same shall be deemed to be personal prop- 
erty and transferable on the books of the com- 
pany only, and such capital stock may be in- 
creased from time to time to the extent neces- 
sary to carry out the objects for which said 
company is formed, not exceeding in the whole 
the sum of ten million dollars, upon a vote of 
two thirds in amount of the stock for the time 
being in favor of such increase. 

Sro. 8. And be it further enacted, That the 


of its property and estate, and for the manage- 
ment of its business and affairs, for the regula- 
tion of the term of office of its officers and their 
duties, and to carry out the general objects of 
the corporation, and the same to amend or 
repeal at pleasure: Prov 
| Jaws shall not conflictwith any law 
ted States, or of the Territories of Colorado 
and New Mexico, or the States which may be 
| formed therein. 


directors for the first year from the organiza- 
tion ofthe company, and until othersare elected; 
and thereafterannual elections of directors, not 
less than five or more than nine in number, 
shall be held by the stockholders, at meetings 
to be called for that purpose, at which each 
share of stock present in person or by proxy 
shall be entitled to one vote, and the majority 
j thereof shall elect. 


said company shall have power to make such | 
by-laws as it deems proper for the disposition | 


Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That the | 
i corporators named in this act shall be the !i 
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Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
general objects of such corporation are, and 
are hereby declared to be, as follows: to pro- 
mote and encourage emigration to and. estab- 
lish settlements on the lands'of said company 
inthe San Louis Park, in the Territories of 
Colorado and New Mexico, and in connection 
therewith, to éstablish such agencies as it may 
deem desirable ; to purchase, hold, lease, sell, 
and mortgage anyreal estate situate in the San 
Louis Park in said Territories, or eitherof tiem; 
now owned or contracted for by any of the per- 
sons named in the firstsection of this act, with 
any co-tenant thereof, his or their heirs or 
assigns; to survey, lay out, and improve the 
same; to establish, maintain, and operate 
wagon-roads to and uponits property ; to con- 
struct and maintain a railroad and telegraph 
line from any point on lands of said company 
in the San Louis Park, to thenearest and most 
practicable point on either the Kansas Pacific 
railroad, the Union Pacific railroad, the Den- 
ver Branch railroad, or the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé railroad, and the said company, 
for the purpose of building and operating such 
railroad, shall have the right of way through 
the public lands of the United States from and 
between the points aforesaid, the said right of 
way being to the extent of two hundred feet 
on each side of said railroad line; and such 
corporation shall possess all the franchises 
necessary to enable it to buildand operate such 
railroad for the transportation of freight and 
passengers, and to collect and receive compen- 
sation therefor; and the powers, privileges, 
and franchises conferred on corporations by 
and under the provisions of chapter eighteen 
of the revised statutes of Colorado, or of any 
and all amendments thereto, are hereby con- 
firmed to. and invested in said corporation, sub- 
ject to said statutes for the purposes of this 
act: Provided, That this act shall not be con- 
strued to permit said company to acquire title 
to any other lands or real estate than such as 
is above mentioned. 

Suc. 6. And beit further enacted, That such 
corporation may make and dispose of its bonds 
or other obligations in such amounts, at such 
rates, and on such terms as it may deem most 
for its interest, for the purpose of borrowing 
money for the purposes aforesaid, and may 
secure the same by a mortgage upon all orany 
part of its property and all its franchises, and 
may make the same and the interest thereon 
payable at such place or places as it may deem 
proper, and may hold and transfer such real 
estate aforesaid and personal property as may 
be necessary for the carrying out of its general 
purposes, and may issue its stock and bonds 
for property and again exchange its property 
for its bonds or stock, and may convert any of 
its obligations, at the option of the holders, 
into stock of the company without further action 
of the stockholders. . 

Suc. 7. And be it further enacted, That this 
act shall take effect immediately, and shall at 
all times be subject to amendment or repeal 
by Congress, and said corporation shall be sub- 
ject to the general laws of said Territories, and 
ihe States formed therein, operating upon all 
corporations equally. 

Aprroyven, July 8, 1870. 


Onar. COXXV.—An Act to define the Duties 
of Pension Agents, to prescribe the manner 
of paying Pensions, and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

pesentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That within fifteen days 

immediately preceding the fourth day of March, 

June, September,and December in each year, 

the several agents for the payment of pensions 

shall prepare a quarterly voucher for each and 
evéry person whose pension is payable at his 
agency, and transmitthe same by mail, directed 
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to the address of the pensioner named in such 
voucher, who, on or after the fourth day of 
March, June, September, and December next 
succeeding the date of such voucher, may exe- 
cute and return the same to the agency at which 
it was prepared, and at which the pension of 
such person is due and payable. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That upon 
the receipt of such voucher, properly executed, 
and the identity of the pensioner being estab- 
lished and proven in the manner prescribed by 
the Seeretary of the Interior, the agent forthe 

ayment of pensions shall immediately draw 
hie check:on the proper Assistant Treasurer or 
designated depositary of the United States for 
the amount due such pensioner, payable to his 
or her order, and transmit the same by mail, 
directed. to the address of the pensioner enti- 
tledthereto; butany pensioner may be required, 
if thought proper by the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, to appear personally and receive his 
pension, 

Sec. 8, And be it further enacted, That here- 
after no pension shall be paid to any person 
other than the pensioner entitled thereto, nor 
otherwise than according to the provisions of 
this act, and no warrant, power of attorney, 
or other paper executed or purporting to be 
executed by any pensioner to any attorney, 
claim agent, broker or other person, shall be 
recognized by any agent for the payment of 
pensions, nor shall any pension be paid there- 
© on: Provided, That payment to persons labor- 
ing under legal disabilities may be made to the 
guardians of such persons in the manner herein 
prescribed: And provided further, ‘That pen- 
sions payable to persons in foreign countries 
may be made according to the provisions of 
existing laws, 

Sro. 4, And be it further enacted, That in 
addition to the compensation uow allowed by 
law, each pension agent shall be allowed, as 
full compensation for all service, including 
postage required by the provisions of this act, 
the suin of thirty cents, and no more, for each 
voucher prepared and paid by him, which 
amount shall be paid by the United States. 
And any pension agent or other person em- 
ployed or appointed by him who shall take, or 
receive, or demand any fee or reward from any 
pensioner for any service in connection with 
tho payment of his or her peusion shall beheld 
guilty ofa misdemeanor, and shall be punished 

y a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall cause suitable 
blanks for the vouchers mentioned in the first 
section of thisact to be printed and distributed 
to the agents for the payment of pensions, 
upon which he shall cause a note to be printed 
informing pensioners of the fact that hereafter 
no pension will be paid except upon the vouch- 
ers issued as herein directed; aud he shall also 
give all necessary instructions and make all 
needful regulations for carrying this act into 
effect. 

Sec. 6, And be it further enacted, Thatagents 
for the payment of pensions, and any clerks 
appointed by them and designated in writing 
for that purpose, which designation shall be 
returned to and filed in the office of the Com. 
missioner of Pensions, are hereby authorized 
and required, without any fee therefor, to take 
and certify the aflidavits of all peusioners and 
their witnesses who may personally appear be- 
fore them for that purpose, In which case the 
check for the pension, when due and payable, 
shall be given direct to the hand of the party 
entitled thereto, if desired, and not mailed to 
his or her address. as required by the second 
section of this act; and any person who shall 
falsely and corruptly take and subscribe any 
such affidavit before any agent or his desig- 
nated clerk for the payment of pensions, shall 
be deemed guilty of perjury, and on conviction 
be punished by imprisonment not exceeding 


five years and by fine not exceeding one thou- 
sand dollars. ? 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the 
fee of agents and attorneys for the preparation 
and prosecution of a claim for pension or 
bounty land, under any or all of the various 
acts of Congress granting the same, shall not 
exceed in any case the sum of twenty-five dol- 
lars. 


cause to be filed with the Commissioner of 


Pensions, for his approval, duplicate articles | 


of agreement, without additional cost to the 
claimant, setting forth the fee agreed upon by 
the parties, and which agreement shall be exe- 
cuted in presence of and certified by some 
officer competent to administer oaths. In all 
eases where application ig made for pension 
or bounty land, and no agreement is filed with 
and approved by the Commissioner as herein 
provided, the fee shall be ten dollars and no 
more. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That any 
agent or attorney who shall directly orindirectly 
contract for, demand, receive, or retain any 
greater compensation for his services as such 
agent or attorney, in any claim for pension or 
bounty land than is preseribed or allowed under 
the provisions of the preceding section, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon 


conviction thereof, shall, for every such offense, | 


be fined not exceeding five hundred dollars, or 


imprisoned at hard labor not exceeding five | 


years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Suc. 9. And be it further enacted, That the 
Commissioner of Pensions shall forward the 
certificate of pension, granted in any case, to 
the agent for paying pensions where said cer- 
tificate shall be made payable, and at the same 
lime forward therewith one of the articles of 
agreement filed in the case and approved by 
the Commissioner, setting forth the fee agreed 
upon between theclaimautand the attorney or 
agent, and where no agreement is on file, ag 


hereinbefore provided, he shall direct that a 


fee of ten dollars only be paid said agent or 
attorney. 

Sec. 10, And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of the agent paying such pen- 


sion to deduct from the amount due the pen- || 


sioner the amount of fee so agreed upon or 
directed by the Commissioner to be paid where 
no agreementis filed and approved, and to for- 
ward or cause to be forwarded to the agent or 
attorney of record named in the said agree- 
ment, or, in case there is no agreement, to the 
agent prosecuting the case, the amount of the 
proper fee, deducting therefrom the sum of 
thirty cents in payment of his services in for- 
warding the same. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That all 
acts and parts of acts in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this act be, and the same are hereby, 
repealed. 

APPROVED, July 8, 1870. 


Cuar. CCXXVI.—An Act to declare the con- 
struction of section fifty-five ofan Actentitled 
“An Act to provide a National Currency 
secured by a Pledge of United States Bonds, 
and to provide for the Circulation and Re- 
demption thereof,” approved June three, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, and the 
Acts amendatory thereof, and to amend the 
same. 


Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That section fifty-five of 
the act entitled “ An act to provide a national 
currency secured by a pledge of United States 
bonds, and to provide for the cireulation and 
redemption thereof’? approved June three, 
eighteen hundred and sixty four, and all acts 
amendatory of said section, shall be construed 
to apply to every president, director, cashier, 


Tt shall be the duty of the agent or attor- | 
ney of record in the prosecution of the case to | 


i 


H 


it 


H 


teller,clerk,or agent ofany banking association, 
whether organized under the aforesaid act or 
under the act entitled ‘An act to provide a 
national currency secured by a pledge of Uni- 
ted States bonds, and to provide for the cir- 
culation and redemption thereof,” approved 
February twenty-five, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three. 
APPROVED, July 8, 1870. 


Cmar. COXXVIL—An Act authorizing the 
Allowance of the Claim of the State of Min- 
nesota to Lands for the support of a State 
University. 

Beit enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office be, and he is hereby, 


|| authorized and directed, in adjusting the claim 


of the State of Minnesota to lands forthe sup- 
port of a State university, to approve and cer- 
tify selections of land, made by the Governor 
of said State, to the fullamount of seventy two 
sections mentioned in the act of Congress ap- 
proved February twenty-sixth, eighteen hun- 
dred [and] fifty-seven, without taking into the 
account the lands that were reserved at the 
time of the admission of the State into the 
Union, and donated to said State by the act 


| of Congress approved March second, eighteen 
i hundred and sixty-one. 


Arproven, July 8, 1870. 


Cuar. CCXXVIII.—An Act to provide for the 
Paving of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Be tienacted by the Senateand House o} Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘i hat the Secretary of the 
Interior, Brevet Brigadier General N. Michler, 
engineer in charge of public buildings and 
grounds, and the mayor of the city of Wash- 
ington, or their successors in office, be, and 
they are hereby, appointed a commission to 
select and determine the best kind of pave- 
mentto beused in paving Pennsylvania avenue, 
aud to have said thoroughfare paved therewith 
from the northwest gate of the Capitol grounds 
to the crossing of Fifteenth street west, ashere- 
inafter provided. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
within ten days after the passage of this act 
the commissioners named herein shall meet 
and organize by the election of a presidentand 
secretary, from among their number, and shall 


i proceed to perform the duties herein devolved 
| upon them; and within thirty days after they 
| shall have determined upon the pavement to 


be used, they shall contract for the paving of 
said avenne between the points named, on the 
lowest and most favorable terms possible, after 
haviug caused notice of the letting thereof to 
be given in one or more newspapers published 
in Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York, for twenty days prior to the letting, 
giving the time and place of such le ting, and 
kind of pavement, requiring the paving to be 
done in the best and most substantial manner, 
and without unnecessary delay; and that a 
good aud sufficient bond, with sureties, to be 
approved by the chief justice of the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia [shal] be 
exacted, ] guarantying that the terms of sued 
contractshall bestricily and faithfully observed. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
cost of laying down said pavement shall. be 
borne and paid forin the following proportions 
and mauner: by the Washington and George- 
town Railroad Company for that portion of 
the work lying between the tracks of their road 
and for a distauce of two feet on each side 
thereof; by the owners of private property 
lying and abutting on said Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, audin proportion totheirfrontage thereon, 
for that portion of the work in front of thelr 
lots or parts of lots from the curb line of said 
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avenue to the line two feet from the track of | 


the railroad aforesaid ; by the corporation of 
Washington for the intersections of all streets 
and avenues and opposite to all public parks 


lying and abutting on said avenue, except such | 
portions of the intersections lying between the | 


tracks of the Washington and Georgetown Rail- 
road Company, and two feet on each side 
thereof, which will be paid by said company 
as hereinbefore provided. The said railroad 
company shall have the right to construct that 
portion of the pavement which it is required 
to pay for under the direction of said commis- 
sioners, and if said railroad company shall not 
construct that portion of said work with the 


same material, except between the rails and | 


between the tracks, and in as satisfactory a 
manner, and as rapidly as the residue of said 


work shall be constructed, then the same shall | 


be constructed under the direction of said com- 
missioners in the same manner as the other 
portion of said work. The said railroad com- 
pany shall have the right to select the material 
with which the pavement between the rails and 
between the tracks shall be made: Provided, 
That the said pavement on said tracks shall be 
made to the satisfaction of the commissioners. 
The lessees of Market square between Seventh 
and Ninth streets shall pay for that portion ofthe 
pavemont between said square andthe line two 
feet from the railroad track aforesaid. The por- 
tion of the pavement lying between the Botanic 
Gardens and a line two feet outside of the track 
of the railroad company shall be paid for by the 
United States Government: Provided, That the 
cost of laying such pavement shall not exceed 
the sum of four dollars per square yard. 

Seo. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
agsessment contemplated in the foregoing sec- 
tion shall be made by the commission above 
authorized, and thé sams so found due shall 
be collected’ and held, but asa special fund, 
by the collector of Washington, in accordance 
with existing laws; and the moneys so collected 
and held shall be paid by him to the contractors 
for the work above authorized on the warrant or 
order of the said commission, in such amounts 
and at such times as they may deem safe and 
proper in view of the progress of the work. 


Suc. 5. And be it further enacted, That | 


if the Washinglon and. Georgetown Railroad 
Company, or any private citizen, or other cor- 
poration or person, shall neglect or retuse to 


pay the amount assessed for the paving herein | 


authorized (within thirty days after the notifi- 
gation of such assessment shall have been left 
at the property assessed) in front of or adjoin- 


ing their property, when the work so fronting | 


or adjoining their property shall have been 
completed to the satisfaction of the commission 
and assessed by them, the said commission 


shall issue certificates of indebtedness against | 


the property, which certificates shall bear inter- 
est at the rate of ten per centum per annum 
until paid, and which, until they are paid, shall 
remain and be a lien upon the property on or 
against which they areissued. And if the said 
certificates are not paid within one year, the 


said commission shall, upon the application | 


of the holder thereof, proceed to sell the prop- 
erty against which they are issued, or so much 


thereof as may be necessary to pay said tax, | 


euch sales to be first duly advertised, daily, for 
three successive weeks, in some newspaper 
P 
ma t 
and a deed given by the commission in pursu- 
ance hereof shali be deemed and held to be a 


good and perfect title to any property bought | 


atsuch sale hereby authorized: Provided, That 

the owner of said real estate shali have the 

right to redeem the property sold by paying 

the amount of purchase money and twenty per 

centum on the amount of the said purchase 

within one year from the date of the sale. 
Approved, July 8, 1870. 


ublisbed in the city of Washington, and to be | 
de at public auction to the highest bidder; |; 


Cuar.. COXXIX.—An Act providing for Be- 
funding the Interest paid by ‘the State of 
Massachusetts on Money expended by her 
on account of the War of eighteen hundred 
and twelve to eighteen hundred and fifteen. 


Beitenacted by the Senate and Houseof Rip- 
i! resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there be allowed on 
‘| the claim of the State of Massachusetts, for 
interest. paid by her on money expended by 
said State on account of the war with Great 
Britain in eighteen hundred and twelve to 
eighteen hundred and fifteen, the sum of six 
hundred and seventy-eight thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty-two dollars and forty-one cents, 
in full of said claim; and whereas hy an 
arrangement made by the said State of Massa- 
chusetts and the State of Maine, at the time 
of their separation, in eighteen hundred and 
twenty, the said State of Maine becomes the 
owner of one third of this claim ; and whereas 
both of said States have assigned their respect- 
ive interests in said claim to the European and 
North American Railway Company of Maine, 
to aid said company in constructing its line of 
railway, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay one third part 
of the said claim of six hundred and seventy- 
eight thousand three hundred and sixty-two 
‘| dollars and forty-one cents to the State of 
Maine, and the other two thirds part thereof 
to tho State of Massachusetts, by an issue to 
each of said States for the use and benefit of 
said European and North American Railway 
Company, of an amount of United States cer- 
tificates of indebtedness equal to its share in 
the whole sum allowed and to be paid; said 
certificates to be of the denomination of one 
thousand dollars each, to be made and issued 


and signed, attested, and registered as he shall 
direct, and with or without interest warrants 
as he may prefer. Each certificate to run five 
years from its date, to draw interest, payable 
semi-annually, at the rate of four per centum 
per annum, and to be payable, both principal 
l! and interest, in lawful money of the United 
States, to be hereafter appropriated and pro- 
vided for by Congress. 

Suc. 2. And be tt further enacted, That the 
acceptance by the said States of Massachusetts 
and Maine and the said European and North 
American Railway Company of the amount 
hereby authorized to be paid to each of said 
States for the use and benefit of said railway 
company shall be held and regarded as a full 
i| adjustment and payment of any and all claims 
for interest as aforesaid, and also a complete 
adjustment, liquidation, and payment of any 
and all other claims of the said States of Mas- 
gachusetts and Maine, and of said railway com- 
i| pany, or either of them, against the United 
States for and on account of any matters aris- 
i| ing from any money expended by said State 
il of Massachusetts on account of the war with 
| Great Britain, in eighteen hundred and twelve 
if to eighteen hundred and fifteen, or any inter- 
i| est thereon, or on account of any matters aris 
out of or accruing from the treaty with 


ing 


ton, or for or ou account of any other matters 
|| which have been assigned by said States of 
|| Massachusetts and Maine to said railway com- 
i] pany. 

i” Approviep, July 8, 1870. 


l 
i # 
| Cuar. COXXX.—An Act io revise, consol- 
i idate, and amend the Statutes relating to 
| Patents and Copyrights. 
i Reétenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
| resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there shali be attac hed 
| to the Department of the Interior the ofice, 
| heretofore established, known as the Patent 
| Office, wherein all records, books, models, 


by the Secretary of the Treasury in such form, | 


i| Great Britain known asthe treaty of Washing- | 


t 


l 


drawings, specifications, and ‘other papers ard 
things pertaining to patents shall be safely kept 
aud preserved. E aipg do vrii 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted; That the 
officers and employés of said ofce:shallcon= 
tinue to be: one Commissioner of Patents; one 
assistant commissioner, and three ‘examiners: 
in-chief, to be appointed by the: President, by 
and with the adviceand consentof the Senate; 
one chief clerk, one examiner in charge of 
interferences, twenty two principal examiners; 
twenty-two first agsistant examiners, twenty- 
two second assistant examiners, one librarian, 
one machinist, five clerks of class four, six 
clerks of class three, fifty clerks of class two, 
forty-five clerks of class one, and one messen- 
ger and purchasing clerk, all of whom shall be 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
upon nomination of the Commissioner. of 
Patents. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of the Interior may also appoint, 
upon like nomination, such additional clerks 
of classes two and one, and of lower grades, 
copyists of drawings, female copyists, skilled 
laborers, and watchmen, as may be from time 
to time uppropriated for by Congress. 

Seo. 4. And be it further enacted, ‘That the 
annual salaries of the officers and employés of 
the Patent Office shall be as follows: 

Of the Commissioner of Patents, four thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. f 

OF the assistant commissioner, three thou- 
sand dollars. 

Of the examiners-in-chief, three thousand 
dollars each. HS 

Of the chief clerk, two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. ; 

Of the examiner in charge of interferences, 
two thousand five hundred dollars, 

Of the principal. examiners, two thousand 
five hundred dollars each. l 

Of the fiest assistant examiners, one thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars each. 

Of the second assistant examiners, one thou- 
sand six hundred dollars each. 

Of the librarian, one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars. f 

OF the machinist, one thousand six hundred 
dollars. 

Of the clerks of class four, one thousand 
eight hundred dollars each. 

Ofthe clerks of class three, one thousand 
six hundred dollars each. 

Of the clerks of class two, one thousand 
four hundred dollars each. 

Of the clerks of class one, one thousand 
two hundred dollars each. : 

Of the messenger and purchasing clerk, one 
thousand dollars. 

Of laborers and watchmen, seven hundred 
and twenty dollars each. 

Of the additional clerks, copyists of draw- 
ings, female copyists, and skilled laborers, 
such rates as may be fixed by the acts making 
appropriations for them, 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That all 
officers and employés of the Patent Office shall, 
before entering upon their duties, make oath 
or affirmation truly and faithfully to execute 
the trusts committed to them. 

Src. 6. And be tt further enacted, That the 

Jommissioner and chief clerk, before entering 
upon their duties, shall severally give bond, 


! with sureties, to the Treasurer of the United 


States, the former in the sum of ten thousand 
dollars, and the latter in the sum of five thou- 
sand dollars, conditioned for the faithful dis- 
charge of their duties, aud that they will render 


| to the proper officers of the Treasury a true 


account of all money. received by virtue of 
their office. 

SEC. 7. And be tt further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of the Commissioner, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, to superintend or perform all the duties 
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respecting the granting and issuing of patents 
which herein are, or may hereafter be, by law 
directed to be done; and he shall have charge 
ofallbooks, records, papers, models, machines, 
and other things belonging to said office. 

: Sec..8. And be it further enaéted, That the 
Commissioner. may send and receive by mail, 
free of postage, letters, printed matter, and 
packages relating to the business of his office, 
including Patent Office reports. 

Sec. 9. And be tt further enacted, That the 
Commissioner shall lay before Congress, in the 
month of January, annually, a report, giving 
a detailed statement of all moneys received 
for patents, for copies of records or drawings, 
or from any other source whatever ; a detailed 
statement of all expenditures for contingent 
and miscellaneous expenses; a list of all 
patents which were granted during the pre- 
ceding year, designating under proper heads 
the subjects of such patents; an alphabetical 
list. of the patentees, with their places of resi- 
dence; a list of all patents which have been 
extended during the year; and such other 
information of the condition of the Patent 
Office, as may be useful to Congress or the 
publie. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the 
examiners-in-chief shall be persons of com- 
petent legal knowledge and scientific ability, 
whose duty it shall be, on the written petition 
of the appellant, to revise and determine upon 
the validity of the adverse decisions of exam- 
iners upon applications for patents, and for 
reissues of patents, and in interference cases ; 
and when required by the Commissioner, they 
shall hear and report upon claims for exten- 
sions, and perform such other like duties as 
he may assign them. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That in 
case of the death, resignation, absence, or 
sickness of the Commissioner, his duties shall 
devolve upon the assistant commissioner until 
a successor shall be appointed, or such absence 
or sickness shall cease. 
` Sue. 12. And be it further enacted, That the 
‘Commissioner shall cause a seal to be provided 
for said office, with such device as the Presi- 
dent may approve, with which all records or 
papers issued from said ofice, to be used in 
evidence, shall be authenticated. 

Suc. 18, And be it further enacted, That the 
Commissioner shall cause to be classified and 
arranged in suitable cases, in the rooms and 
galleries provided for that purpose, the models, 
specimens of composition, fabrics, manufac- 
tures, works of art, and designs, which have 
been or shall be deposited in said office; and 
said rooms and galleries shall be kept open 
during suitable hours for public inspection. 

Sec. 14. And be tt further enacted, That the 
Commissioner may restore to the respective 
applicants such of the models belonging to 
rejected applications as he shall not think 
necessary to be preserved, or he may sell or 
otherwise dispose of them after the application 
has been finally rejected for one year, paying 
the proceeds into the Treasury, as other patent 
moneys are directed to be paid. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That 
there shall be purchased, for the use of said 
office, a library of such scientific works and 
periodicals, both foreign and American, as 
may aid the officers in the discharge of their 
duties, not exceeding the amount annually 
appropriated by Congress for that purpose. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That ail 
officers and employésof the Patent Office shall 
he incapable, during the period for which they 
shall hold their appointments, to acquire or 
take, directly or indirectly, except by inherit- 
ance or bequest, any right or interest in any 
patent issued by said office. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, Thatfor 
gross misconduct the Commissioner may re- 
fuse to recognize any personas a patent agent, 


either generally or in any particular case; but 
the reasons for such refusal shall be duly re- 
corded, and be subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That the 
Commissioner may require all papers filed in 
the Patent Office, ifnot correctly, legibly, and 
clearly written, to be printed at the éost of the 
party filing them. 

Sec. 19. And beit further enacted, That the 
Commissioner, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, may from time to 
time establish rules and regulations, not incon- 
sistent with law, for the conduct of proceed- 
ings in the Patent Office. 

Sec. 20. And be tt further enacted, That the 
Commissioner may print or cause to be printed 
copies of the specifications of all letters-patent 


and of the drawings of the same, and copies: 


of the claims of current issues, and copies of 
such laws, decisions, rules, regulations, and 
circulars as may be necessary for the inform- 
ation of the public. 

Sec. 21. And be tt further enacted, That all 
patents shall be issued in the name of the 
United States of America, under the seal of 
the Patent Office, and shall be signed by the 
Secretary of the Interior and countersigned by 
the Commissioner, and they shall be recorded, 
together with the specification, in said office, 
in books to be kept for that purpose. 

Sec. 22. And beit further enacted, That 
every patent shall contain a short title or de- 
scription of the invention or discovery, cor- 
rectly indicating its nature and design, and a 
grant to the patentee, his heirs or assigns, for 
the term of seventeen years, of the exclusive 
right to make, use, and vend the said inven- 
tion or discovery throughout the United States 
and the Territories thereof, referring to the 
specification for the particulars thereof; and 
a copy of said specifications and of the draw- 
ings shall be annexed to the patent and bea 
part thereof. 

Sec. 23, And be it further enacted, That 
every patent shall date as of a day not later 
than six months from the time at which it was 
passed and allowed, and notice thereof was 
sent to the applicant or his agent; and if the 
final fee shall not be paid within that period, 
the patent shall be withheld. 

Suc. 24. And be it further enacted, That any 
person who has invented or discovered any 
new and useful art, machine, manufacture, or 
composition of matter, or any new and useful 
improvement thereof, not known or used by 
others in this country, and not patented, or 
described in any printed publication in this 
orany foreign country, before his invention 
or discovery thereof, and not in public use or 
on sale for more than two years prior to his 
application, unless the same is proved to have 
been abandoned, may, upon payment of the 
daty required by law, and other due proceed- 
ings had, obtain a patent therefor. 

Suc. 25. And beit further enacted, That no 
person shall be debarred from receiving a 
patent for his invention or discovery, nor shall 
any patent be declared invalid, by reason of 
its having been first patented or caused to be 
patented in a foreign country: Provided, The 
same shall not have been introduced into public 
use in the United States for more than two years 
prior to the application, and that the patent 
shall expire at the same time with the foreign 
patent, or, if there be more than one, at the 
same time with the one having the shortest 
term; but in no case shall it be in force more 
than seventeen years. 

Sec. 26. And be it further enacted, That 
before any inventor or discoverer shall receive 
a patent for his invention or discovery, he 
shall make application therefor, in writing, to 
the Commissioner, and shall file in the Patent 
Office a written description of the same, and 
of the manner and process of making, con- 


structing, compounding, and using it, in such 
full, clear, concise, and exact terms as to 
enable any person skilled in the art or science 
to which itappertains, or with which it is most 
nearly connected, to make, construct, com- 
pound, and use the same; and in case of a 
machine, he shall explain the principle thereof, 
and the best mode in which he has contem- 
plated applying that principle so as to dis- 
tinguish it from other inventions; and heshall 
particularly point out and distinctly claim the 
part, improvement, or combination which he 
claims as his invention or discovery ; and gaid 
specification and claim shall be signed by the 
inventor and attested by two witnesses. 

Sec. 27. And be it further enacted, That 
when the nature of the case admits of draw- 
ings, the applicant shall furnish one copy 
signed by the inventor or his attorney in fact, 
and attested by two witnesses, which shall be 
filed in the Patent Office; and a copy of said 
drawings, to be furnished bythe Patent Office, 
shall be attached to the patent as a part of the 
specification, 

Sec. 28, And be it further enacted, That 
when the invention or discovery is of a com- 
position of matter, the applicant, if required 
by the Commissioner, shall furnish specimens 
of ingredients and of the composition, suffi- 
cient in quantity for the purpose of experi- 
ment. 

Src. 29. And be tt further enacted, That in 
all cases which admit of representation by 
model, the applicant, if required by the Com- 
missioner, shall farnish one of convenient size 
to exhibit advantageously the several parts of 
his invention or discovery. 

Suc. 80. And be it further enacted, That 
the applicant shall make oath or affirmation 
that he does verily believe himself to be the 
original and first inventor or discoverer of the 
art, machine, manufacture,!camposition, orim- 
provement for which he solicits a patent ; that 
he does not know and does not believe thatthe 
same was ever before knownor used ; and shall 
state of what country he is acitizen. And said 
oath or affirmation may be made before any 
person within the United States authorized by 
law to administer oaths, or, when the applicant 
resides in a foreign country, before any minister, 
chargé d'affaires, consul, or commercial agent, 
holding commission under the Government of 
the United States, or before any notary public 
of the foreign country in which the applicant 
may be. 

Sec. 81, Andbe tt further enacted, That on 
the filing of any such application and the pay- 
ment of the duty required bylaw, the Commis- 
sioner shall cause an examination to be made 
of the alleged new invention or discovery ; and 
if on sach examination it shall appear that the 
claimant is justly entitledto a patent under the 
law, and that the same is sufficiently usefal 
and important, the Commissioner shall issue a 
patent therefor. 

Sec. 32. Andbe it further enacted, Thatall 
applications for patentsshall be completed and 
prepared for examination within two years after 
the filing of the petition, and in default thereof, 
or upon failure of the applicant to prosecute 
the same within two years after any action 
therein, of which notice shall have been given 
to the applicant, they shall be regardedas aban- 
doned by the parties thereto, unless it be shown 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioner that 
such delay was unavoidable. 

Sec. 83, And be it further enacted, That 
patents may be granted and issued or reissued 
to the assignee of the inventor or discoverer. 
the assignment thereof being first entered of 
record in the Patent Office; but in such cass 
the application for the patent shall be made 
and the specification sworn to by the inventor 
or discoverer; and also, if he be living, in case 
of an application for reissue. 

Sec. 34, And be it further enacted, That when 


e 
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any person, having made any new invention or 
discovery for which a patent might have been 
granted, dies before a patent is granted, the 
right of applying for and obtaining the patent 
shall devolve on his executor or administrator, 
in trust for the heirs-at-law of the deceased, in 
ease he shall have died intestate; or if he shall 
have left a will, disposing of the same, then in 
trust for his devisees,in as full manner and on 
the same terms and conditions as the same 
might have been claimed or enjoyed by himin 
his lifetime ; and when the application shall be 
made by such legal representatives, the oath 
or affirmation required to he made shall be so 
varied in form that it can be made by them. 

Sec. 85, Andbe it further enacted, That any 
person that has an interest in an invention or 
discovery, whether as inventor, discoverer, or 
assignee, for which a patent was ordered to 
issue upon the payment of the final fee, but who 
has failed to make payment thereof within six 
months from the time at which it was passed 
and allowed, and notice thereof was sent to the 
applicant or his agent, shall have a right to 
make an application for a patent for such inven- 
tion or discovery the same as in the case of an 
original application: Provided, That the sec- 
ond application be made within two years after 
the allowance of the original application. But 
no person shall be held responsible in damages 
for the manufacture or use of any article or 
thing for which a patent, as aforesaid, was 
ordered to issue, prior to the issue thereof: 
And provided further, That when an applica- 
tion for a patent has been rejected or withdrawn, 
prior to the passage of this act, the applicant 
shall have six months from the date of such 
passage to renew his application, or to file a 
new one; and if he omit to do either, his appli- 
cation shall be held to have been abandoned. 
Upon the hearing of such renewed applications 
abandonment shall be considered as a question 
of fact. 

Src. 36. And be it further enacted, That 
every patent or any interest therein shall be 
assignable in law, by an instrament in writing; 
and the patentee or his assigns or legal repre- 
sentatives may, in like manner, grantand con- 
vey an exclusive right under his patent to the 
whole orauy specified part of the United States; 
and said assignment, grant, or conveyance shall 
be void as against any subsequent purchaser or 
mortgagee for a valuable consideration, with- 
out notice, unless it is recorded in the Patent 
Office within three months from the date 
thereof. : 

Sec. 87. And be it further enacted, That 
every persou who may have purchased of the 
inventor, or with his knowledge and consent 
may have constructed any newly invented or 
discovered machine, or other patentable article, 
prior to the application by the inventor or dis- 
coverer fora patent, or sold or used one so 
constructed, shall have the right to use, and 
vend to others to be used, the specific thing so 
made or purchased, without liability therefor. 

Sec. 88. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of all patentees, and their 
assigns and legal representatives, and of all 
persons making or vending any patented article 
for or under them, to give sufficient notice to 
the public that the same is patented, cither by 
fixing thereon the word “ patented,” together 
with the day and year 
or when, from the character of the article, this 
cannot be done, by fixing to it or to the pack- 
age wherein one or more of them is inclosed, 
a label containing the like notice; and in any 
suit for infringement, by the party failing so to 
mark, no damages shall be recovered by the 
plaintiff, except on proof that the defendant 
was duly notified of the infringement, and con- 
tinued, after such notice, to make, use, or vend, 
tbe article so patented. , 

Sec. 89, And be it further enacted, That if 
any person shall, jn any manner, mark upon 


the patent was granted; | 


I 


anything made, used, or sold by him-for which 
he has not obtained a patent, the. name or any 
imitation of the name of any person who has 
obtained a patent therefor, without the consent 
of such patentee, or his assigns or legal repre- 
sentatives ; or shall in any manner mark upon 
or affix to any such. patented article the word 
ttpatent™ or “ patentee,” or the words ‘‘let- 
ters-patent,”” or any word of like import, with 
intent to imitate or counterfeit the mark or 
device of the patentee, without having the 
license or consent of such patentee or his as- 
signs or legal representatives ; or shall in any 
manner mark upon or affix to any unpatented 
article the word ‘‘patent,’’? or any word im- 
porting that the same is patented, for the pur- 
pose of deceiving the public, he shall be liable 
for every such offense to a penalty of not less 
than one hundred dollars, with costs; one 
moiety of said penalty to the person who shall 


| sue for the same, and the other to the use of 


the United States, to be recovered by suit in 
any district court of the United States within 
whose jurisdiction such offense may have been 
committed. 

Seci 40. And be it further enacted, That any 
citizen of the United States, who shall have 
made any new invention or discovery, and shall 
desire further time to mature the same, may, 
on payment of the daty required by law, file 
in the Patent Office a caveat setting forth the 
design thereof, and of its distinguishing char- 
acteristics, and praying protection of his right 
until he shall have matured his invention ; and 
such caveat shall be filed in the confidential 
archives of the office and preserved in secrecy, 
and shall be operative for the term of one year 
from the filing thereof; and if application shall 
be made within the year by any other person 
for a patent with which such caveat would in 
any manner interfere, the Commissioner shall 
deposit the description, specification, drawings, 
and model of such application in like manner 
in the confidential archives of the office, and 
give notice thereof, by mail, to the person filing 
the caveat, who, if he would avail himself of 
bis caveat, shall file his description, specifica- 
tions, drawings, and model within three months 
from the time of placing said notice in the post 
office in Washington, with the usual time re- 


quired for transmitting it to the caveator added | 


thereto, which time shall be indorsed on the 
notice. And an alien shall have the privilege 
herein granted, if he shall have resided in the 
United States one year next preceding the filing 
of his caveat, and made cath of his intention 
to become a citizen. 

Sec.41. And beit further enacted, That when- 
ever, on examination, any claim for a patent 
is rejected for any reason whatever, the Com- 
missioner shall notify the applicant thereof, 
giving him briefly the reasons for such rejec- 
tion, together with such information and ref- 
erences aS may 
propriety of renewing his application, or of 
altering his specification ; and if, after receiv- 
ing such notice, the applicant shall persist in 


his claim for a patent, with or without altering | 
order j 


his specifications, the Commissioner shall 
a reéxamination of the case. 

Sec. 42. And beit further enacted, That when- 
ever an application is made for a patent which, 
in the opinion of the Commissioner, would 
interfere with any pending application, or with 
any unexpired patent, he shall give notice 
thereof to the applicants, or applicant and 
patentee, as the case may be, and shall direct 


the primary examiner to proceed to determine | 


the question of priority of invention. And the 
Commissioner may issue a patent to the party 
who shall be adjudged the prior inventor, 
unless the adverse party shall appeal from the 
decision of the primary examiner, or of the 
board of examiners-in-chief, as the case may 
be, within such time, not less than twenty days, 
as the Commissioner shall prescribe. 


be useful in judging of the } 


Suc. 48. And be it further enacted, That.the 
Commissioner may'establish rules for taking 
affidavits and depositions’ required in. cases 
pending in the Patent Office, and such affi- 
davits and depositions may be taken :before 
any officer authorized by law to take deposi- 
tions to be used in the courts. of the United 
States, or of the State where the officer resides. 

Sno. 44. And be it further enacted, That the 
clerk of any court of thé United States, for any 
district or Territory wherein testimony is to be 
taken for use in any contested case pending in 
the Patent Office, shall, upon the application 
of any party thereto, or his agent or attorney, 
issue [a] subpena for any witness residing or 
being within said district or Territory, com- 
manding him to appear and testify before any 
officer in said district or Territory authorized 
to take depositions and affidavits, at any time 
and place in the subpena stated; and if any 
witness, after being duly served with such 
subpena, shall neglect or refuse to appear, or 
after appearing shall refuse to testify, the 
judge of the court whose clerk issued the sub- 
pena, may, on proof of such neglect or refusal, 
enforce obedience to the process, or punish 
the disobedience as in other like cases. 

Sec. 45. And beit further enacted, That every 
witness duly subpenaed and in attendance 
shall be allowed the same fees as are allowed 
to witnesses attending the courts of the United 
States, but no witness shall be required to 
attend at any place more than forty miles from 
the place where the subpena is served upon 
him, nor be guilty of contempt for disobeying 
such subpena, unless his fees and traveling 
expenses in going to, returning from, and.one 
day's attendance at the place of examina- 
tion, are paid or tendered him at the time of 
the service of the subpena; nor for refusing 
to disclose any secret invention or discovery 
made or owned by himself, 

Sec. 46. And beit further enacted, That every - 
applicant for a patent or the reissue of a pat: 
ent, any of the claims of which have beentwice ' 
rejected, and every party to an interference, 
may appeal from the decision of the primary 
examiner, or of the examiner in charge of 
interference[s,} in such case to the board of 
examiners-ia-chief, having once paid the fee 
for such appeal provided by law. 

SEC. 47. And be it further enacted, That if 
such party is dissatisfied with the decision of 
the examiners in-chief, he may, on payment 
of the duty required by law, appeal to the 
Commissioner in person. 

Sec. 48, And be it further enacted, That if 
such party, except a party to an interference, 
is dissatisfied with the decision of the Com- 
missioner, he may appeal to the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia, sitting in bane. 

Suc. 49. And be it further enacted, That 
when an appeal is taken to the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia, the appellant shall 
give notice thereof to the Commissioner, and 
file in the Patent Office, within such time as 
the Commissioner shall appoint, his reasons of 
appeal, specifically set forth in writing. 

Suc. 50. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of said court, on petition, to 
hear and determine such appeal, and to revise 
the decision appealed from in a summary way, 
on the evidence produced before the Commis- 
sioner, at such early and convenient time as 
the court may appoint, notifying the Commis- 
sioner of the time and place of hearing ; and 
the revision shall be confined to the points set 
forth in the reasons of appeal. And after 
hearing the case, the court shall return to the 
Commissioner a certificate of its proceedings 
and decision, which shall be entered of record 
in the Patent Office, and govern the further 
proceedings in the case. But no opinion or 
decision of the court in any such case shall* 
preclude any person interested from the right 
to contest the validity of such patent in any 
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court- wherein. the same may be called in 
question. . 

Suc. 51. And be tt further enacted, That on 
receiving notice of the time and place of hear- 
ing such appeal, the Commissioner shall notify 
all parties who appear to be interested therein 
in-such manner as the court may prescribe. 
The. party appealing shall lay before the court 
certified copies of all the original papers and 
evidence in the case, and the Commissioner 
shall furnish it with the grounds of his decis- 
ion, fully set forth in writing, touching all the 
points involved by the reasons of appeal. And 
at the request of any party interested, or of 
ibe court, the Commissioner and the examiners 
may be examined under oath, in explanation 
of the principles of the machine or other thing 
for which a patent is demanded. 

Suc. 52. And be it further enacted, That 
whenever a patent on application is refused, 
for any reason whatever, either by the Com- 
missioner or by the supreme court of the Dis- 
trict of. Columbia upon appeal from the Com- 
missioner, the applicant may have remedy by 
bill in equity ; and the court having cognizance 
thereof, on notice to adverse parties and other 
due proceedings had, may adjudge that such 
applicant is entitled, according to law, to re- 
ceive a patent for his invention, as specified in 
his claim, or for any part thereof, ss the facts 
in'the case may appear. And such adjudica- 
tion, if it be in favor of the right of the appli- 
cant, shall authorize the Commissioner to issue 
such patent, on the applicant fling in the 
Patent Office a copy of the adjudication, and 
otherwise complying with the requisitions of 
law.. ‘Andin all cases where there is no oppos- 
ing party a copy of the bill shall be served on 
the Commissioner, and all the expenses of 
the proceeding shall be paid by the applicant, 
whether the final decision is in his favor or not. 

Suc. 53. dnd be tt further enacted, That 
whenever any patent is inoperative or invalid, 
by reason of a defective or insufficient speci- 
fication, or by reason of the patentee claiming 
as his own invention or discovery more than he 
had aright to claim as new, if the error has 
arisen by inadvertence, accident, or mistake, 
and without any fraudulent or deceptive inten- 
tion, the Commissioner shall, on the surrender 
of such patent and the payment of the duty 
required by law, cause a new patent for the 
same invention, and in accordance with the 
corrected specification, to be issued to the pat- 
entes, or, in the case of his death or assignment 
of the whole or any undivided part of the ori- 
ginal patent, to his executors, administrators, 
or assigns, for the unexpired part of the term 
of the original patent, the surrender of which 
shall take effect upon the issue of theamended 
patent; and the Commissioner may, in his dis- 
cretion, cause several patents to be issued for 
distinct and separate parts of the thing patented, 
upon demand of the applicant, and upon pay- 
ment of the required fee for a reissue for each 
of such reissued jetters-patent. And the spe- 
cificationsand claim in every such case shall be 
subject to revision and restriction in the same 
Manner as original applicationsare. And the 
patent so reissued, together with the corrected 
specification, shall have the effect and opera- 
tion ‘in law, on the trial of all actions for causes 


thereafter arising, as though the same had been || 


originally filed in such corrected form; butno 


new matter shall be introduced into the spe- | 


cification, norin ease of a machine patent shall | 


the model or drawings be amended, except 
each by the other; but when there is neither 
model nor drawing, amendments may be made 


upon proof satisfactory to the Commissioner | 


that such new matter or amendment Was a part 
of the original invention, and was omitted from 
the specification by inadvertence, accident, or 
mistake, as aforesaid, ` 

Sec. 54, And be it further enacted, That 
whenever, through inadvertence, accident, or 


mistake, and without any fraudulent or decep- || 


tive intention, apatentee has claimed more than 
that of which he was the original or first inventor 
or discoverer, his patent-shall be valid for atl 
that part which is truly and justly his-own, pro- 
vided the same is a material or substantial part 
of the thing patented; and any sach patentee, 
his heirs or assigns, whether of the whole or 
any sectional interest therein, may, ou pay- 
ment of the duty required by law, make dis- 
celaimer of such parts of the thing patented as 
he shall not choose to claim or to hold by vir- 
tue of the patent or assignment, stating therein 
the extent of his interest in such patent; said 
disclaimer shall be in writing, attested by one 
or more witnesses, and recorded in the Patent 
Office, and it shall thereafter be considered as 
part of the original specification to the extent 
of the interest possessed by the claimant and 
by those claiming under him after the record 
thereof. But no such disclaimer shall affect 
any action pending atthe time of its being filed, 
except so far as may relate to the question of 
unreasonable neglect or delay in filing it. 

Sec. 55. And be it further enacted, Thatall 
actions, suits, controversies, and cases arising 
under the patent laws of the United Statesshall 
be originally cognizable, as well in equity as at 
law, by the circuit courts of the United States, 
or any district court having the powers and 
jurisdiction of acircuit court,or bythe supreme 
court of the District of Columbia, or of any 
Territory; aud the court shall have power, 
upon billin equity filed by any party aggrieved, 
to grant injunctions according to the course 
and principles of courts of equity, to prevent 
the violation of any right seeured by patent, on 
such terms as the court may deem reasonable ; 
and upon a decree being rendered in any such 
case for an infringement, the claimant [com- 
plainant] shall be entitled to recover, in addi- 
tion to the profits to be accounted for by the 
defendant, the damages the complainant has 
sustained thereby, and the court shall assess 
the same or cause the same to be assessed under 
its direction, and the court shall have the same 
powers to increase the same in its discretion 
that are given by this act to increase the dam- 
ages found by verdicts in actions upon the case ; 
but all actions shall be brought during the term 
for which theletters-patent shall be granted or 
extended, or within six years after the expir- 
ation thereof. 

Sec. 56. And be it further enacted, That a 
writ of error or appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States shall lie from all judg- 
ments aud decrees of any circuit court, or of 


any district court exercising the jurisdiction | 


of a circuit court, or of the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia or of auy Territory, 
in any action, suit, controversy, or case, at law 
or in equity, touching patent rights, in the same 
manner and under the same circumstances ag 


in other jndgmentsand decrees of such circuit | 


courts, withont regard to the sum or yalue in 
controversy. 

Sec. 57. And be it further enacied, That writ- 
ten or printed copies of any records, books, 
papers, or drawings belonging to the Patent 
Office, and of letters-patent under the signa- 


ture of the Commissioner or Acting Commis- | 


sioner, with the seal of office allixed, shall be 
competent evidence in all cases wherein the 
originals could be evidence, and any person 
making application therefor, and paying the 


fee required by law, shali have certified copies j| 


thereof. And copies of the specificaticns and 
drawings of foreign letters: patent, certified in 


the fact of the granting of such foreign letters- 
patent, and of the date and contents thereof, 
Src.5 


son interested in any one of such interfering 
patents, or in the working of the invention 
claimed under either of such patents, may havo 


relief against the interfering patentee, and all 
parties interested under him, by suit in equity 
against. the owners of the interfering patent; 
and the court having cognizance thereof, as 
hereinbefore provided, on notice to adverse 
parties, and other due proceedings had accord- 
ing to the course of equity, may adjudge and 
declare either of the patents void in whole or 
in part, or inoperative, or invalid in any par- 
ticular part of the United States, according to 
the interest of the parties in the patent or the 
invention patented. Butno such judgment or 
adjudication shall affect the rights of any per- 
son except the parties to the suit and those 
deriving title under them subsequent to the 
rendition of such judgment. 

Sec. 59. And beit further enacted, That dam- 
ages for the infringement of any patent may be 
recovered by action on the case in any circuit 
court of the United States, or district court 
exercising the jurisdiction of a circuit court, 
or in the supreme court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, or of any Territory, in the name of the 
party interested, either as patentee, assignee, 
or grantee. And whenever in anysuch action 
a verdict shall be rendered for the plaintiff, the 
court may enter judgment thereon for any sum 
above the amount found by the verdict as the 
aciual damages sustained, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case, not exceeding three 
times the amount of such verdict, together 
with the costs. 

Sro.60. And be it further enacted, Thatwhen- 
ever, through inadvertence, accident, or mis- 
take, and without any willful default or intent 
to defraud or mislead the public, a patentee 
shall have (in his specification) claimed to be 
the original and first inventor or discoverer of 
any material or substantial part of the thing 


; patented, of which he was not the original and 


first inventor and discoverer as aforesaid, every 
such patentee, his executors, administrators, 
and assigns, whether of the whole or any sec- 
tional interest in the patent, may maintain a 
suit at law or in equity, for the infringement 
of any part thereof, which was bona fide his 
own, provided it shall be a material aud sub- 
stantial part of the thing patented, and be defi- 
nitely distinguishable from the partsso claimed, 
without right as aforesaid, notwithstanding the 
specifications may embrace more than that of 
which the patentee was the original or first 
inventor or discoverer. Butin every such case 
in which a judgment or deeree shall berendered 
for the plaintiff, no costs shall be recovered 
unless the proper disclaimer bas been entered 
at the Patent Office before the commencement 
of the suit; nor shall he be entitled to the ben- 
efits of this section if he shail have unreason- 
ably neglecied or delayed to enter said dis- 
elaimer. : 

Sec. 61. And be it further enacted, That in 
any action for infringement the defendant may 
plead the general issue, and having given notice 
in writing to the plainuff or his attorney, thirty 
days before, may prove on trial any one or more 
of the following special matters : 

First. That for the purpose of deceiving the 
public the description and specification filed 
by the patentee in the Patent Oflice was made 
to contain less than the whole truth relative to 


i his invention or discovery, or more than is 


necessary to produce the desired effect; or, 

m oe 

Second. That he had surreptitiously or un- 
justly obtained the patent for that which was 
in fact invented by another, who was using rea- 


| sonable diligence in adapting and perfecting 
d 3 | the same; or, 
like manner, shall be prima facie evidence of i 


Third, Thatit had been patented or described 


iin some printed publication prior to bis sup- 
; |, posed invention or discovery thereof; or, 
. And beit further enacted, That when- 

ever there shall be interfering patents, any per- | 


Fourth. That he was not the original and 
first inventor or discoverer of any material end 
substantial part of the thing patented; or, 

Pith. That it had been in public use or on 
sale in this country, for more than two years 
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before ‘lis application fora 
abandoned to the public. 

And in notices as to proof of previous in- 
vention, knowledge, or use of the thing pat- 
ented, the defendant shall state the names of 
patentees.and the dates of their: patents, and 
when granted, and the names and residences 
of the persons alleged: to have invented, or to 
have had the prior knowledge of the thing pat- 
ented, and where and by whom it. had been 
used; and ifany-one or'more of the special 
matters alleged shall be found for the defend- 
ant, judgment shall be rendered for him with 
costs: And the like defenses may be pleaded 
in any suit in equity for relief against an alleged 
infringement; and proofs of the same may be 
given upon like notice in the answer of the 
defendant, and with the like effect. 

Sec. 62. And be it further enacted, That 
whenever it shall appear that the patentee, at 
the time of making his application for the pat- 
ent, believed himself to be the original aud first 
inventor or discoverer of the thing patented, 
the same shall not. beheld to be void on account 
ofthe invention ordiscovery, orany partthereof, 
having been known or used in a foreign coun- 
try, before his invention or discovery thereof, 
if it had not been patented or described in a 
printed publication. 

Sec. 68. And be it further enacted, That 
where the patentee of any invention or discov- 
ery, the patent for which was granted prior to 
the second day of March, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-one, shall desire au extension of his 
patent beyond the original term of its limita- 
tion, he shall make application therefor, in 
writing, to the Commissioner, setting forth the 
reasons why such extension should be granted; 
and he shall also furnish a written statement 
under oath of the ascertained value of the in- 
vention or discovery, and of his receipts and 
expenditures on account thereof, sufficiently in 
detail to exhibit a true and faithful account of 
the loss and. profit in any manner accruing to 
him by reason of said invention or discovery. 
And said application shall be filed not more 


than six months nor less than ninety days before | 
the expiration of the original term of the patent, 


and no extension shall be granted after the 
expiration of said original term. 

Suc. 64. And be it further enacted, That 
upon the receipt of such application, and the 
payment-of the duty required by law, the Com- 
missioner shall cause to be published in one 


newspaper in the city of Washington, and in į 


such other papers published in the section of 
the country most interested adversely to the 
extension of the patent as he may deem proper, 
for at least sixty days prior to the day set for 
hearing the case, a notice of such application, 
and of the time and place when and where the 


same will be considered, that any person may į 


appear and show cause why the extension 
shonld not be granted. 

Seo. 65. Andbe it further enacted, That on 
the ‘publication of such notice, the Commis- 
sioner shall refer the case to the principal ex- 
aminer haying charge-of the class of inventions 
to which it belongs, who shall make to said 
Commissioner a full report of the case, and 
particularly whether (he invention or discovery 
was new and patentable when the original pat- 
ent was granted. 

Src. 66. And be it further enacted, Thatthe 


Commissioner shall, at the time and place | ‘ < 
i| wise placed on or worked into any article of 


designated in the published notice, hear and 


decide npon the evidence produced, both for | 

Pe ees : ada j 
and against the extension; and ifitshallappear į 
to his satisfaction that the patentee, without 


neglect or fault on his part, has failed to obtain 
from the use and sale of his invention or dis- 
covery a reasonable remuneration for the time, 
ingenuity, and expense bestowed upon it, and 
the introduction of it into use, and that it is 
just and proper, having due regard to the pub- 


lic interest, that the term of the patent should ‘i 


patent, or had been 


be extended, the said Commissioner shall make 
a certificate thereon, renewing and extending 
the said patent for the term. of. seven years 
from the-ex piration:of the first term, which cer- 


tificate shall be recorded in the Patent Office, 


and thereupon the said patent shall have the 
same effect in law as though it had been origin- 
ally granted for twenty-one years. 


Src. 67. And be it further enacted, That the. 


benefit of the extension of a patent shall extend 
to the assignees and grantees of the right to 
use the thing patented to the extent of their 
interest therein. 

Suc. 68. And be it further enacted, That the 
following shall be the rates for patent fees: 

On filing each original application for a 
patent, fifteen dollars. 

i On issuing each original patent, twenty dol- 
ars. 

On filing each caveat, ten dollars. 

On every application for the reissue of a 
patent, thirty dollars. 

On filing each disclaimer, ten dollars. 

On every application for the extension of a 
patent, fifty dollars. 

On the granting of every extension of a 
patent, fifty dollars. 

On an appeal for the first time from the 
primary examiners to the examiners-in-chief, 
ten dollars. 

On every appeal from the examiners-in-chief 
to the Commissioner, twenty dollars. 

For certified copies of patents and other 
papers, ten cents per hundred words, 


For recording every assignment, agreement, | 


power of attorney, or other paper, of three 
hundred words, or under, one dollar; of over 
three hundred and under one thousand words, 
two dollars; of over one thousand words, 
three dollars. 

For copies of drawings, the reasonable cost 


| of making them. 


Sec. 69. And be it further enacted, That 
patent fees inay be paid to the Commissioner, 
or to the ‘Treasurer or any of the Assistant 
Treasurers of the United States, or to any of 
the designated depositaries, national banks, or 
receivers of public money, designated by the 


| Secretary of the Treasury for that purpose, who 


shall give the depositor a receipt or certificate 
of deposit therefor. And all money received 
at the Patent Office, for any purpose, or from 
any source whatever, shall be paid into the 


; Treasury as received, without any daduction 


whatever; and all disbursements for said. office 
shall be made by the disbursing clerk of the 
Interior Department. 

Sec. 70. And be it further enacted, That the 
Treasurer of the United States is authorized 
to pay back any suin or sums of money to any 
person who shall have paid the same into the 
Treasury, or to any receiver or depositary, to 
the credit of the Treasurer, as for fees accra- 


į ing at the Patent Office through mistake, cer- 


tificate thereof being made to said Treasurer 
by the Commissioner of Patents. 

Seo. 71. And beti further enacted, That any 
person who, by his own industry, genius, efforts, 
and expense, has invented or produced any 
new and original design tor a manufacture, bust, 
statue, alto-relievo, or bas-relief; any new and 
original design for the printing of woolen, 


silk, cotton, or other fabrics; any new and ori- | 


ginal impression, ornament, pattern, print, or 
picture, to be printed, painted, cast, or other- 


manufacture; or any new, useful, and original 
shape or configuration of any article of manu- 
facture, the same not having been known or 
used by others before his invention or produc- 
tion thereof, or patented or described in any 
printed publication, may, upon payment ofthe 
duty required by law, and other dae proceed- 


| ings had the same as in cases of inventions or 


discoveries, obtain a patent therefor. 
Suc. 72. And be tt further enacted, That the 


= 


i 
} 
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| Commissioner. may dispense with. models, of 


designs when the design can be sufficiently.rep: 
resented by drawings or photographs. ae 

Sec. 73. And be it further, enacted, That 
patents for designs. may be granted for.the term - 
of three years and six months, or‘for. seven 
years, or for fourteen years, as the applicant: 
may, in his application, elect... eet 

Sro.. 74, And be. ié further. enacted, That. 
patentees of designs issued prior to March two, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one, shall be enti- 
tled to extension of their respective patents 
for the term of. seven years, in the same man- 
ner and under the same restrictions ss are pro- 
vided for the extension of patents for inven- 
tions or discoveries, issued prior to the. second 
day of March, eighteen hundredand sixty-one. 

Sec. 75. And be it further enacted That the 
following shall be the rates of. fees in design > 
cases : : : 

For three years and six months, ten dollars. 

For seven years, fifteen dollars. 

For fourteen years, thirty dollars. 

For all other cases in which fees are res 
quired, the same rates asin cases of inventions 
or discoveries. : 

Sec. 76. And be it further enacted, That all 
the regulations and provisions which apply to 
the obtaining or protection of patents for inven- 
tions or discoveries, not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act, shall apply to patents 
for designs. 

Sec. 77. dnd be it further enacted, That any 
person or firm domiciled inthe United States, 
and any corporation created by the authority 
of the United States, or of any State or Ter- 
ritory thereof, and any person, firm, or cor- 
poration resident of or located in any foreign 
country which by treaty or convention. affords 
similar privileges to citizens: of the United 
States, and who are entitled to the exclusive 
use of any lawful trade-mark or who intend to 
adopt and useany trade-mark for exclusive use 
within the United States, may obtain protec- 
tion for such lawful trade-mark by complying 
with the following requirements, to wit: ` 

First. By causing to be recorded in the Pat- 
ent Office the names of the parties and their 
residences and place of business, who desire 
the protection of the trade-mark. : 

Second. ‘The class of merchandise and the 
particular description of goods comprised in 
such class, by which the trade-mark has been 
or is intended to be appropriated. 

Third. A description of the trade-mark it- 
self, with fac-similes thereof, and the mode in 
which it has been or is intended to be applied 


| and used. 


Fourth. The leugth of time, if any, during 
which the trade-mark has been used. 

Fiftb. The payment of a fee of twenty-five 
dollars, in the same manner and for the same 
purpose as the fee required for patents. 

Sixth. The compliauce with such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Commissioner of 


| Patents. 


Seventh. The filing of a declaration, under 
the oath of the person, or of some member of 
the firm or officer of the corporation, to the 
effect that the party claiming protection for the 
trade-mark has a right to the use of the same, 
and that no other person, firm, or corporation 
has the right to such use, either in the iden- 
tical form or having such near resemblance 
thereto as might be calenlated to deceive, and 
that the descriptions and fac-similes presented 
for record are true copies of the trade-mark 
sought to be protected. 

Sec. 73. And be it further enacted, That such 
trade-mark shall remain in force for thirty years 
from the date of such registration, except in 
cases where such trade-mark is claimed for 
and applied to articles not manufactured in 
this country and in which it receives protec- 
tion under the laws of any foreign country for 


li a shorter period, in which case it shall cease 
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to have any force in this country by virtue of 
this‘act at the same time that it becomes of no 
effect elsewhere, and during the period that it 
remains in force it shall entitle the person, 
firm, or corporation registering the same to the 
exclusive use thereof so far as regards the 
description of goods to which it is appropri- 
ated in the statement filed under oath as 
aforesaid, and no other person shall lawfully 


use the same trade-mark, or substantially the. 


same, or so nearly resembling it as to be cal- 


culated to deceive, upon substantially the same’ 


description of goods: Provided, That six 
mouths prior'to the expiration of said term of 
thirty years, application may be made for a 
renewal of such registration, under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, and the fee for such renewal shall be the 
‘same_-as for the original registration ; certifi- 
cate of such renewal shall be issued in the 
same manner as for the original registration, 
and such trade-mark shall remain in force for 
a further term of thirty years: And provided 
Surther, That nothing in this section shall be 
construed by any court as abridging or in any 
manner affecting unfavorably the claim of any 
person, firm, corporation, or company to any 
trade-mark after the expiration of the term 
for which such trade-mark was registered. 
Src. 79. And be tt further enacted, That any 
person or corporation who shall reproduce, 
counterfeit, copy, or imitate any such recorded 
trade-mark, and affix the same to goods of 
substantially the same descriptive properties 
and ‘qualities as those referred to in the regis- 
tration, shall be liable to an action in the case 
for damages for such wrongful use of said 
trade-mark, at the suit of the owner thereof, in 
any court of competent jurisdiction in the Uni- 
ted States, and the party aggrieved shall also 
have his remedy according to the course of 
equity to enjoin the wrongful use of his trade- 
mark and to recover compensation therefor in 
any court having jurisdiction over the person 
guilty of such wrongful use. The Commis- 
sioner of Patents shall not receive and record 
any proposed trade-mark which is notand can- 
not become a lawful trade-mark, or which is 
merely the name of a person, firm, or corpor- 
ation only, unaccompanied by a mark suf- 
cient to distinguish it from the same name when 
used by other persons, or which is identical 
with a trade-mark appropriate to the same 


class of merchandise and belonging toa differ- 


ent owner, and already registered or received 
for registration, or which so nearly resembles 
such last-mentioned trade-mark as to be likely 
to deceive the public: Provided, That this sec- 
tion shall not prevent the registry of any law- 
ful trade-mark rightfully used at the time of 
the passage of this act. 

Seo. 80. And be it further enacted, That the 
time of the receipt of any trade-mark at the 
Patent Office for registration shall be noted and 
recorded, and copies of the trade-mark and of 
the date of the receipt thereof, and of the state- 
ment filed therewith, under the seal of the 
Patent Office, certified by the Commissioner, 
shall be evidence in any suit in which such 
trade mark shall be brought in controversy. 

Ske. 81, And be tt further enacted, That the 
Commissioner of Patents is authorized to make 
rules. regulations, and prescribe forms for the 
transfer of the right to the use of such trade- 
murks, conforming as nearly as practicable to 
the requirements of law respecting the trans- 
fer and transmission of copyrights. 

, Sec. 82. And be it further enacted, That any 
person who shall procure the the registry of any 
trade-mark, or of himself as the owner thereof, 
or an entry respecting a trade mark in the 
Patent Office under this act, by making any 
false or fraudulent representations or declara- 
tions, verbally or in writing, or by any franda- 
lent means, shall be liable to pay damages in 
consequence of any such registry or entry to 


| 


the person injured thereby, to be recovered in 
an action on the case before any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction within the United States. 

Sec. 83. And- be it further enacted, That 
nothing in this act shall prevent, lessen, im- 
peach, or avoid any remedy at law orin equity, 
which any party aggrieved by any wrongful use 
of any trade-mark might have had if this act 
had not been passed. 

Sec. 84. And be it further enacted, That no 
action shall be maintained under the provis- 
ions of this act by any person claiming the 
exclusive right to any trade-mark which is 
used or claimed in any unlawful business, or 
upon any article which is injurious in itself, or 
upon any trade-mark which has been frauda- 
lently obtained, or which has been formed and 
used with the design of deceiving the publicin 
the purchase or use of any article of mer- 
chandise. 

Sec. 85. And be it further enacted, That all 
records and other things relating to copyrights 
and required by law to be preserved, shall be 
under the control of the Librarian of Congress, 
and kept and preserved in the Library of Con- 
gress ; and the Librarian of Congress shall have 
the immediate care and supervision thereof, 
and under the supervision of the joint Com- 
mittee of Congress on the Library, shall per- 
form all acts and duties required by law touch- 


ing copyrights. ‘he Librarian shall cause aseal | 


to be provided for said office, with such device 
as the joint Committee on the Library may 
approve, with which all records or papers issued 
from said office, and to be used in evidence, 
shall be authenticated. He shall also give an 
additional bond, with sureties, to the Treasurer 
of the United States, in thesum of five thousand 
dollars, with the condition that he will reuder 
to the proper officers of the Treasury a true 
account of all moneys received by virtue of his 
ofice. He shall also make an annual report 
to Congress of the number and description of 
copyright publications for which entries have 
been made during the year. And the Librarian 
of Congress shall receive a yearly compensa- 
tion of four thousand dollars, to commence 
when this act shall take effect. 

Sec. 86. And be it further enacted, That any 
citizen of the United States, or resident therein, 
who shall be the author, inventor, designer, or 
proprietor of any book, map, chart, dramatic 
or musical composition, engraving, cut, print, 
or photograph or negative thereof, or of a 
painting, drawing, chromo, statue, statuary, 
and of models or designs intended to be per- 
fected as works of the fine arts, and his exec- 
utors, administrators, or assigns, shall, upon 
complying with the provisions of this act, have 
the sole liberty of printing, reprinting, publish- 
Jog, completing, copying, executing, finishing, 


and vending the same; and in the case of a | 


dramatic composition, of pablicly performing 
or representing it, or causing it to be performed 
or represented by others; and authors may 
reserve the right to dramatize or to translate 
their own works. 

Sec. 87. And be tt further enacted, That 
copyrights shall be granted for the term of 
twenty-eight years from the time of recording 
the title thereof, in the manner hereinafter 
directed. 


Sec. 88, And be it further enacted, That the | 


author, inventor, or designer, if he be still liv- 
ing and a cilizen of the United States or resi- 
dent therein, or his widow or children, if he 


| be dead, shall have the same exclusive right | 


continued for the further term of fourteen years, 


upon recording the title of the work or descrip- | 


tion of the article so secured a second time, 


and complying with all other regulations in | 


regard to original copyrights, within six months 
before the expiration of the first term. And 
such person shall, within two months from the 
date of said renewal, cause a copy of the rec- 
ord thereof to be published in one or more 


newspapers, printed in the United States, for 
the space of four weeks. 

Sec. 89. And be it further enacted, That copy- 
rights shall be assignable in law, by any in- 
strumentof writing, and such assignment shall 
be recorded in the office of the Librarian of 
Congress within sixty days after its execution, 
in default of which it shall be void as against 
any subsequent purchaser or mortgagee for a 
valuable consideration, without notice. 

Sec. 90. And be it further enacted, That no 
person shall be entitled to a copyright unless 
he shall, before publication, deposit in the 
mail a printed copy of the title of the book or 
other article, or a description of the painting, 
drawing, chromo, statue, statuary, or model or 
design for a work of the finearts, for which he 
desires a copyright, addressed to the Librarian 
of Congress, and within ten days from the pub- 
lication thereof, deposit in the mail two copies 
of such copyright book or other article, or in 
case of a painting, drawing, statue. statuary, 
model or design for a work of the fine arts, a 
photograph of the same, to be addressed to 
said Librarian of Congress, as hereinafter to 
be provided. 

Sec. 91. And be it further enacted, That the 
Librarian of Congress shall record the name 
of such copyright book, or other article, forth 
with in a book to be kept for that purpose, in 
the words following: ‘ Library of Congress, to 
wit: be it remembered that on the day 
of. „anno Domini ,A.B.,of F 
hath deposited in this office the title of a book, 
(map, chart, or otherwise, as the case may be, 
or description of the article,) the title or de- 
scription of which is in the following words, to 
wit; (here insert the title or description, ) the 
right whereof he claims as author, originator, 
(or proprietor, as the case may be,) in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States re- 
specting copyrights. ©. D., Librarian of Con- 
gress.” And he shall give a copy of the title 
or description, under the seal of the Librarian 
of Congress, to said proprietor, whenever he 
shall require it. 

Sec. 92, And be it further enacted, That for 
recording the title or description of any copy- 
right book or other article, the Librarian of 
Congress shall receive from the person claim- 
ing the same, filty cents; and for every copy 
under seal actually given to suck person or his 
assigns, fifty cents ; and for recording any in- 
strument of writing for the assigument of a 
copyright, fifteen ceuts for every one hundred 
words; and for every copy thereof, ten cents 
for every one hundred words, which moneys, 
so received, shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Sec. 93. And be it further enacted, That the 
proprietor of every copyright book or other 
article shall mail to the Librarian of Congress 
at Washington within ten days after its pub- 
lication, two complete printed copies thereof, 
of the best edition issued, or description or 
photograph of such article as hereinbefore re- 
quired, aud acopy of every subsequent edition 
wherein any substantial changes shall be made, 

Sro. 94. And be it further enacted. That in 
default of such deposit in the post office, said 
proprietorshball be liable to a penalty of twenty- 
five dollars, to be collected by the Librarian 
of Congress, in the name of the United States, 
in an action of debt, in any district court of 


j the United States within the jurisdiction of 


which the delinquent may reside or be found. 
Suc. 95. And be it further enacted, That any 
such copyright book or other article may be 
sent to the Librarian of Congress by mail, fres 
of postage, provided the words * copyright 
matter’? are plainly written or printed on the 
outside of the package containing the same. 
Sec. 96. And be tt further enacted, That the 
postmaster to whom such copyright book, title, 
or other article is delivered, shall, if requested 
give a receipt therefor; and when so delivered 
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he shall mail it to its destination, without cost 
to the proprietor. 3 i 

Suc. 97. And be tt further enacted, That no | 
person shall maintain an action for the infringe- 
ment of his copyright unless he shall give no- 
tice thereof by inserting in the several copies 
of every edition published, on the title page or | 
the page immediately following, if it bea book; | 
or if á map, chart, musical composition, print, | 
cut, engraving, photograph, painting, drawing, 
chromo, statue, statuary, or model or design 
intended to be perfected and completed asa 
work of the fine arts, by inscribing upon some 
portion of the face or front thereof, or on the 
face of the substance on which the same shall 
be mounted, the following words, viz: ‘‘ En- 
tered according to act of Congress, in the year 
, by A. B., in the office of the Librarian 
of Congress, at Washington,”’ 

Sec. 98. And be tt further enacted, That if 
any person shall insert or impress such notice, 
or words of the same purport, in or upon any 
book, map, chart, musical composition, print, 
cut, engraving, or photograph, or other articles 
herein named, for which he has not obtained 
a copyright, every person so offending shall 
forfeit and pay one hundred dollars; one 
moiety thereof to the person who shall sue for 
the same, and the other to the use of the Uni- 
ted States, to be recovered by action in any 
court of competent jurisdiction. 

Sec. 99. And be tt further enacted, That if 
any person, after the recording of the title 
of any book as herein provided, shall within 
the term limited, and without the consent of 
the proprietor of the copyright first obtained 
in writing, signed in presence of two or more 
witnesses, print, publish, or import, or, know- 
ing the same to be so printed, published, or 
imported, shall sell or expose to sale any copy 
of such book, such offender shall forfeit every 
copy thereof to said proprietor, and shall also 
forfeit and pay such damages as may be re- 
covered in a civil action by such proprietor in 
` any court of competent jurisdiction. 

Sec, 100. And be it further enacted, That 
if any person, after the recording of the title 
of any map, chart, musical composition, print, 
cnt, engraving, or photograph, or chromo, or 
of the description of any painting, drawing, 
statue, statuary, or model or design intended 
to be perfected and executed as a work of the 
fine arts, as herein provided, shall, within the 
term limited, and without the consent of the 
proprietor of the copyright first obtained in 
writing, signed in presence of two or more 
witnesses, engrave, etch, work, copy, print, 
publish, or import, either in whole or in part, 
or by varying the main design with intent to 
evade the law, or, knowing the same to be so 
printed, published, or imported, shall sell or 
expose to sale any copy of such map or other 
article, as aforesaid, he shall forfeit to the said 
proprietor all the plates on which the same 
shall be copied, and every sheet thereof, either 
copied or printed, and shall further forfeit one 
dollar for every sheet of the same found in his 
possession, either printing, printed, copied, 
published, imported, or exposed for sale; and 
in case of a painting, statue, or statuary, he 
shall forfeit ten dollars for every copy of the 
same in his possession, or which have by him 
been sold or exposed for sale; one moicty | 
thereof to the proprietor and the other to the 
use of the United States, to be recovered by 
action in any court of competent jurisdiction., 

See. 101. And be tt further enacted, That | 
any person publicly performing or representing 
any dramatic composition for which a copy- 
right has been obtained, without the consent 
of the proprietor thereof, or his heirs or assigns, 
shall be hable for damages therefor, to be re- 
covered by action in any court of competent 
jurisdiction; said damages in all cases to be 
assessed at such sum, not less than ove kun- 
dred dollars for the first, and fifty dollars for 


every. subsequent performance, as to the court 
shall appear to be just. 


Sec. 102. And be tt further enacted, Thatany. 


person who shall print or publish any manu- 
script whatever, without the consent-of the 
author or proprietor first obtained, (if such 
author or proprietor. be.a citizen of the United 
States, or resident therein, ) shall beliabletosaid 
author or proprietor for all damages occasioned 
by such injury, to be recovered by action on the 
case in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

Seo. 103. And be it further enacted, That 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
prohibit the printing, publishing, importation, 
cr sale of any book, map, chart, 
or musical composition, print, cut, engraving, 
or photograph, written, composed, or made by 
any person not a citizen of the United States 
nor resident, therein. 

Sec. 104. And be it further enacted, That no 
action shall be maintained in any case of for- 
feiture or penalty under the copyright laws, 
unless the same is commenced within two years 
after the cause of action has arisen. 

Sec. 105. And be it further enacted, That in 
ail actions arising under the Jaws respecting 
copyrights the defendant may plead the general 
issue, and give the special matter in evidence. 

Sec. 108. And beit further enacted, That all 
actions, suits, controversies, and cases arising 
under the copyright laws of the United States 


shall be originally cognizable, as well in equity | 


as at law, whether civil or penal in their nature, 
by the circuit courts of the United States, or 
any district court having the jurisdiction of a 


circuit court, or in the supreme court of the |} 


District of Columbia, or any Territory. And 
the court shall have power, upon billin equity, 
filed by any party aggrieved, to grant injunc- 
tions to prevent the violation of any right 
secured by said laws, according to the course 


and principles of courts of equity, on such |i 


terms as the court may deem reasonable. 

Src. 107. And be it further enacted, That a 
writ of error or appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States shall lie from all judg- 
ments and decrees of any court, in any action, 
suit, controversy, or case touching copyrights 
in the same manner and under the same cir- 


cumstances ag in other judgments and decrees |i 
of such courts, without regard to the sum or |! 


value in controversy. 


Sec. 108. And be it further enacted, That in | 
all recoveries under the copyright laws, either |j 
for damages, forfeitures, or penalties, full costs 


shall be allowed thereon. 


Sec. 109. And be it further enacted, That all |; 


books, maps, charts, and other publications 
of every nature whatever, heretofore deposited 
in the Department of the Interior, according 
to the laws regulating copyrights, together with 
all the records of said Department, and all 
records concerning the same which were re- 
moved by the Department of the Interior from 


the Department of State, shall be removed to |} 


and be under the control of the Librarian of 
Congress, who is hereby charged with all the 


duties pertaining to copyrights required by law. | 


Sec. 110. And be it further enacted, That the 
clerk of each of the district courts of the Uni- 
ted States shall transmit forthwith to the Libra- 
rian of Congress all books, maps, prints, photo- 
grapfh]s, music, and other publications of 
every nature whatever, deposited in the said 
clerk’s office, and not heretofore sent to the 
Department of the Interior, at Washington, 
together with all records of copyright in his 
possession, including the titles so recorded, 
and the dates of record: Provided, That where 
there are duplicate copies of legal, scientific, or 
mechanical works, one copy of each may be 


deposited in the library of the Patent Office, for |; 


which a receipt shall be given by the Commis- 


į sioner of Patents to the Librarian of Congress. 


REPEALING CLAUSE AND SCHEDULE. 


ramatic: 


Sec. 111. And be it further enacted, That: 


the acts and parts of acts set forth in the sched- 
ule of acts cited, hereto’ annexed,: are hereby 
repealed, without reviving any acts or parts of 
acts repealed by any of said acts,.or by auy 
clause orprovisions therein: Provided, however, 
That the repeal hereby enacted shall not-affect, 
impair, or take away any right existing under 
any of said laws; but all- actions and causes 
of action, both in law and in equity, which 
have arisen under any of said laws,.may be 


; commenced and prosecuted, and if already 


commenced may be prosecuted to final judg- 
ment and execution, in the same. manner as 
though this act had not been passed, excepting 
that the remedial provisions ‘of this act shall 
be applicable to all suits und proceedings here- 
after commenced: And provided also, That 
all applications for patents pending at the time 
of the passage of this act, in cases where the 
duty has been paid, shall be proceeded with 
and acted onin the same manner as though 
filed after the passage thereof: And provided 
further, That all offenses which are defined 
and punishable under any of said acts, and all 
penalties and forfeitures created thereby, and 


i incurred before this act takes effect, may be 


prosecuted, sued for, and recovered, and such 
offenses punished according to the provisions 
of said acts, which are continued in force for 
such purpose. ` 


Schedule of statutes cited and repealed as print- 
ed-in the Statutes-at-Large, including such 
portions only of the appropriation bills. re- 
Jerred to asare applicable to the Patent O fice.. 

PATENTS. 
Act of duly 4, 1886, chapter 857, volume 5, 
page 117, es ii 
March 8, 1837, chapter 45, volume 5, 
page 191. . ` ; 

March 8, 1839, chapter 88, volume 5, 
page 353. ` 

August 29, 1842, chapter 263, volume 
5, page 543. 

August 6, 1846, chapter 90, volume 9, 
page 59. 

May 27, 1848, chapter 47, volume 9, 
page 231. 

March 8, 1849, chapter 108, volume 9, 
page 395. 

March 8, 1851, chapter 82, 
page 617. : 

August 30, 1852, chapter 107, volume 
10, page 75. 

August 31, 1852, chapter 108, volume 
10, page 76. 

March 3, 1853, chapter 97, volume 10, 
page 209. 

April 22, 1854, chapter 52, volume 10, 
page 276. ` 

March 8, 1855, chapter 175, volume 
10, page 643. 

August 18, 1856, chapter 129, volume 
11, page 81. 

March 3, 1859, chapter 80, volume 11, 
page 410. 

February 18, 1861, chapter 37, volume 
12, page 180. 

March 2, 1861, chapter 88, volume 12, 
page 246. 

March 8, 1868, chapter 102, volume 
12, page 796. 

June 25, 1864, chapter 159, 
18, page 194. 

March 8, 1865, chapter 112, 
13, page 533. 

June 27, 1866, chapter 143, 
14, page 76, 

March 29, 1867, chapter 17, 
15, page 10. 

July 20, 1868, chapter 177, 
15, page 119. 

July 28, 1868, chapter 227, 
15, page 168. 

March 8, 1869, chapter 121, 
15, page 293. 


volume 9, 


volume 
volume 
volume 
volume 
volume 
volume 


volume 
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x COPYRIGHTS. 
Act of February 15, 1819, chapter 19; volume 
. 3, page 481. 
- February 3, 1831, chapter 16, volume 
4, page 486. 
June 30, 1834, chapter 157, volame 4, 
page 728. : 
August 18, 1856, chapter 169, volume 
11, page 188. 
February: 5, 1859, chapter 
_ 11, page 380. 
February 18,1861, chapter 
12, page 130. i 
March 8, 1865, chapter 126, volume 18, 
: page 540. 
February 18, 1867, chapter 43, volume 
f 14, page 395. 
` APPROVED, July 8, 1870. 


22, 


volume 


om 


87, volume 


Cuar. CCXXXV.—An Act to amend “An 
Act. granting the Right of Way to Ditch and 
Canal Owners over the Public Lands, and 
for other purposes.” 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

‘resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the act granting the 
right of way to ditch and canal owners over 
the public lands, and for other purposes, ap- 
proved July twenty-six, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
by adding thereto the following additional 
sections, numbered twelve, thirteen, fourteen, 
fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen, respectively, 

which shall hereatter constitute and form a 

part of the aforesaid act. 

Suc. 12. And be ti further enacted, That 
claims, usually called ‘‘placers,” including all 
forms of deposit, excepting veins of quartz, or 
other rock in place, shall be subject to entry 
and patent under this act, under like circum- 
stances aud conditions, and upon similar pro- 
ceedings, as are provided for vein or lode 
claims: Provided, That where the lands have 
been previously surveyed by the United States, 
the entry in its exterior limits shall conform 
to the legal subdivisions of the public lands, 
no further survey or plat in such case being 
required, and the lands may be paid for at the 
rate of two dollars and fifty cents per acre: 
Provided further, That legal snbdivisions of 
forty acres may be subdivided into ten-acre 
tracts; and that two or more persons, or asso- 
ciations of persons, having contiguous claims 
of any size, although such claims may be less 
than ten acres cach, may make joint entry 
thereof: And provided further, That no loca- 
tion of a placer claim, hereafter made, shall 
exceed one hundred and sixty acres for any 
One person or association of persons, which 
location shall conform to the United States 
surveys; aud nothing in this section contained 
shall deleat or impair any bona fide preémp- 
tion or homestead claim upon agricultural 
lands, or authorize the sale of the improve- 
ments of any bona fide settler to any pur- 
chaser, 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That 
where said person or association, they and 
their grantors, shall have held and worked 
their said claims for a period equal to the time 
prescribed by the statute of fimitations for 
mining claims of the State or Territory where 
the same may be situated, evidence of such 


possession and working of the claims for such | 


period shall be sufficient to establish a right to 
a patent thereto under this act, in the absence 
ofany adverseclaim : Provided, however, That 
nothing in this act shall be deemed to impair 
any lien which may have attached in any way 
Whatever to any mining claim or prcperty 
therelo attached prior to. the issuance of a 
patent. 

Bec. 14. And be tt further enacted, That all 
ex parte affidavits required to be made under 
this act, or the act of which it is amendatory, 


may be verified before any officer authorized 
to administer oaths within the land district 
where the claims may be situated. 

Sec. 15. And. be it further enacted, That 
registers and receivers shall receive the same 
fees for services under this act as are provided 


by law for like services under other acts of ! 


Congress; and that effect shall be given to 
the foregoing act according to such regulations 
as may be preseribed by the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office. 4 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That so 


much of the act of March third, eighteen hun- ! 


dred and fifty-three, entitled ‘‘An act to pro- 
vide for the survey of the publie lands in Cali- 
fornia, the granting of preémption rights, and 
for other purposes,’’ as provides that none 
other than township lines shall be surveyed 
where the lands are mineral, ishereby repealed. 
And the public surveys are hereby extended 
over all such lands: Provided, That all sub- 
dividing of surveyed lands into lots less than 
one hundred and sixty acres may be done by 
county and local surveyors at the expense of 
the claimants: And provided further, That 
nothing herein contained sball require the sar- 
vey of waste or useless lands. 

Suc. 17, And beit further enacted, Thatnone 
of the rights conferred by sections five, eight, 


and nine of the act to which this act is amend- | 
atory shall be abrogated by this act, and the} 


same are hereby extended to all publie lands 
affected by this act; and all patents granted, 
or preémption or homesteads allowed, shall be 
subject to any vested and accrued water-rights, 
or rights to ditches and reservoirs used in con- 
nection with such water-rights, as may have 
been acquired under or recognized by the ninth 
section of the act of which this act is amend- 
atory. But nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to repeal, impair, or in any way affect 
the provisions of the “act granting to A. Sutro 
the right of way and other privileges to aid in 
the construction of a draining and exploring 
tunnel to the Comstock lode, in the State of 
Nevada,” approved July twenty-fifth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, 
APPROVED, July 9, 1870. 


Cuar, CCXXXVIL—An Act to grant the Right 
of Way for the Alameda Road through cer- 
tain lands in California. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Slates of America in 
Congress assembled, That the portion of the 
tract of land situated in the county of Santa 
Clara, and State of California, lying between 
the Rancho Potrero de Santa Clara and the 
Rancho de los Coches, which is occupied by 
Santa Clara street, according to the map of 
the city of San José, and the street intersect- 
ing Santa Clarastreet, is hereby granted to said 
city for the purpose of streets. And the par- 
cels of said tract of land lying between said 
ranchos which are included within the corpor- 
ate limits of said city, and not occupied as 
streets, are hereby granted to the respective 


persons in possession thereof, by themselves } 


or their tenants. 
Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 


right of way through that portion of the tract | 


of land lying between the said ranchos, which 
is situate without the corporate limits of the 
said city of San José, is hereby granted to the 


| said county of Santa Clara, for public use, for 


the highways, roads, and sidewalks running 
along, upon, or across the said tract of land ; 


and authority is hereby granted tothe board | 


of supervisors of said county to regulate and 
determine the number, position, width, and 
grade of such highways, roads, and sidewalks. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
said tract of land in the second section men- 


tioned, subject to the right of way as therein || 


granted, is hereby granted to the several per 


sons, whether natural or artificial, owning the 
adjoining lands, the parcel hereby granted to 
each person being the parcel lying between his 
or its lands and a line running through the 
middle of said tract of land. 

Approven, July 9, 1870. 


Cuar. COXXXVH.—An Act making Appro- 
priations for the Consular and Diplomatic 
Expenses of the Government for the year 
ending June thirty, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the sameare hereby, appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the objects hereinafter: ex- 
pressed, for the fiscal year ending the thirtieth 
of June, eighteen hundred and seventy-oue, 
namely; 

For salary of envoys extraordinary and min- 
isters plenipotentiary to Great Britain and 
France, at seventeen thousand five hundred 
dollars each, thirty-five thousand dollars. 

To Russia, Prussia, Spain, Austria, Brazil, 
Mexico, China, and Italy, at twelve thousand 
dollars each, ninety-six thousand dollars, 

To Chili, Peru, and Japan, ten thousand 
dollars each, thirty thousand dollars. 

For ministers resident at Portugal, Swit- 
zerland, Greece, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Turkey, Ecuador, New Grenada, Bo- 
livia, Venezuela, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Sand- 
wich Islands, Costa Rica, Honduras, and Sal- 
vador, at seven thousand five hundred dollars 
each, cne hundred and thirty-five thousand 
dollars. 

For minister resident at the Argentine Re- 
public, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

For minister to Uraguay, accredited also to 
Paraguay, eleven thousand two hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

lor salary of minister resident and consi:! 
general at Hayti, seven thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For salary of minister resident and consul 
general at Liberia, four thousand dollars, 

For salaries of secretaries of legation, as 
follows: 

At London and Paris, two thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars each. 

At Saint Petersburg, Madrid, Berlin, Flor- 
ence, Vienna, Rio Janciro, and Mexico, one 
thousand eight hundred dollars cach. 

For salaries of assistant secretaries of legation 
at London and Paris, two thousand dollars 
each, 

For salary of the secretary of legation, act- 
ing as interpreter to the legation to China, five 
thousand dollars. 

For salary of the secretary of legation to 
Turkey, acting as interpreter, three thousand 
dollars. 

For salary of the interpreter to the legation 
to Japan, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent. expenses of foreign inter- 
course proper and all contingent expenses of 
all missions abroad, one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

For salaries of consuls general, consuls, vice 
consuls, commercial agents, and thirteen con- 
sular clerks, including loss byexchange thereon, 
three hundred and seventy-six thousand six 
hundred [and] sixty three dollars, namely : 

I. CONSULATES GENERAL. 
Schedule B. 

Alexandria, Calentta, Constantinople, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Havana, Montreal, Shanghai, 
Beirut, Tampico, London, Paris. 

T. CONSULATES, 
Schedule B. 

&ix-la Chapelle, Acapulco, Algiers, Amoy, 

Amsterdam, Antwerp, Aspinwall, Bangkok, 
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Basle, Belfast, Buenos Afres, Bordeaux, Bre- 
men, Brindisi, Boulogne, Barcelona, Cadiz, 
Callao, Canton, Chemnitz, Chin Kiang, Clifton, 
Coaticook, Cork, Demerara, Dundee, Blsinore, 
Fort Erie, Foo-Choo, Funchal, Geneva, Genoa, 
Gibraltar, Glasgow, Goderich, Halifax, Ham- 
burg, Havre, Honolulu, Hong-Kong, Hankow, 
Hakodadi, Jerusalem, Kanagawa, Kingston, 
(Jamaica,) Kingston in Canada, La Rochelle, 
Laguayra, Leeds, Leghorn, Leipsic, Lisbon, 
Liverpool, Lyons, Malaga, Malta, Manchester, 
Matanzas, Marseilles, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Messina, Munich, Mahe, Nagasaki, Naples, 
Nassau, (West Indies,) New Castle, Nice, 
Nantes, Odessa, Oporto, Osacca, Palermo, 
Panama, Pernambuco, Pictou, Port Mahon, 
Prescott, Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Rio 
de Janeiro, Rotterdam, San Juan del Sur, San 
Juan, (Porto Rico, ) Saint John, (Canada East, ) 
Santiago de Cuba, Port Sarnia, Rome, Singa- 
pore, Smyrna, Southampton, Saint Petersburg, 
Santa Cruz, (West Indies,) Saint Thomas, 
Spezzia, Stuttgardt, Swatow, Saint Helena, 
Tangier, Toronto, Trieste, Trinidad de Cuba, 
Tripoli, Tunis, Tunstall, Turk’s Island, Valpa- 
raiso, Vera Cruz, Vienna, Valencia, Windsor, 
Yeddo, Zurich, Birmingnam, Barmen, and 
Winnepeg, Selkirk Settlement, British North 
America. 


Ill, COMMERCIAL AGENCIES, 
Schedule B. 


Madagascar; San Juan del Norte, Saint 
Domingo. 


“IV. CONSULATES. 


Schedule C. 

Aux Cayes, Babia, Batavia, Bay of Islands, 
Cape Haytien, Candia, Cape Town, Cartha- 
gena, Ceylon, Cobija, Cyprus, Falkland Ísl- 
ands, Fayal, Guayaquil, Guaymas, Maran- 
ham, Matamoras (Mexico, ) Montevideo, Omoa, 
Payta, Para, Paso del Norte, Piræus, Rio 
Grande, Saint Catharine, Saint John (New- 
foundland,) Santiago (Cape Verde,) Stettin, 
Tabasco, Tahiti, Talcahuano, Tumbez, Venice, 
Zanzibar. 


V. COMMERCIAL AGENCIES, 


Schedule O. 

Amoor River, Apia, Belize, Gaboon, Saint 
Paul de Loanda, Lanthala, Sabanilla, 

For interpreters to the consulates in China, 
Japan, Siam, and Turkey, including loss by 
exchange thereon, five thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

For salaries of the marshals for the consular 
courts in Japan, including that at Nagasaki, 
and in China, Siam, and Turkey, including 
loss by exchange thereon, seven thousand 
seven hundred dollars. 

Tor stationery, book-cases, arms of the Uni- 
ted States, seals, presses, and flags, and pay- 
ment of rent, freight, postage, and miscel- 
laneous expenses, including loss by exchange, 
sixty thousand dollars. 

For expenses for interpreters, guards, and 
other matters, at the consulates at Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, Candia, Alexandria, Jerusa- 
lem, and Beirut, in the Turkish Dominions, 
three thousand dollars. 

For rent of prisons for American convicts 
in Japan, China, Siam, and Turkey, and for 
wages of the keepers of the same, including 
loss by exchange, nine thousand dollars. 

Tor expenses under the neutrality act, twenty 
thousand dollars, 

For expenses incurred under instructions of 
the Secretary of State of bringing home from 
foreign countries persons charged with crimes, 
and expenses incident thereto, including loss 
by exchange, five thousand dollars. 

For relief and protection of American sea- 
men in foreign countries, ten thousand dollars. 

For expenses which may be incurred in 
acknowledging the services of masters and 
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crews of foreign vessels in rescuing American 
citizens from shipwreck, five thousand dollars, 

For payment of the sixth annual installment 
of the proportion contributed by the United 
States toward the capitalization of the Scheldt 
dues, fifty-five thousand five hundred and 
eighty-four dollars; and for such farther sum, 
not exceeding five thousand dollars, as may be 
necessary to carry out the stipulations of the 
treaty between the United States and Bel- 
gium. j 

For defraying the expenses of defending 
claims under the convention with Mexico of 
July four, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
to be expended under the direction of the 
Attorney General, twenty thousand dollars, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Src. 2. And be tt further enacted, That the 
President is authorized, on the recommend- 
ation of the Secretary. of the Treasury, to 
cause examinations to be made into the ac- 
counts of the consular officers of the United 
States, and into all matters connected with 
the business of their said offices, and to that end 
he may appoint such agent or agents as may 
be necessary for that purpose; and any agent, 
when so appointed, shall, for the purpose of 
making said examinationsy.have authority to 
administer oaths and take testimony, and shall 
have access to all the books and papers of all 
consular officers. And any agent appointed 
in this behalf shall be paid for his services a 
just and reasonable compensation, in addition 
to his actual necessary expenses, the same to 
be paid out of the sum appropriated for con- 
sular salaries; but no greater sum than ten 
thousand dollars shall be expended as com- 
pensation of such agent or agents in any one 
year. And the President shall communicate 
to Congress, at the commencement of every 
December session, the names of the agents 
so appointed, and the amount paid to each, 
together with the reports of such agents; and 
that any agent or agents appointed under this 
section shall receive an annual salary of five 
thousand dollars, in addition to the expenses 
heretofore allowed, the same to be paid out 
of the sum appropriated for consular salaries, 

APPROVED, ‘i uly 11, 1870, 


Cuar. COXXXVITI.—An Act making Appro- 
priations for the Payment of invalid and 
other Pensions of the United States for the 
year ending June thirty, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for the payment. of pen- 
sions for the year ending the thirtieth of June, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 

For Army invalid pensions, as provided by 
acts of April twenty-four, eighteen hundred 
and sixteen, May thirteen, eighteen hundred 
and forty-six, July fourteen, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-two, June six, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, and July twenty-seven, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-eight, nine million eight hun- 
dred and thirty-seven thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For revolutionary pensions, and pensions 
of widows, children, and mothers, fathers, 
brothers, and sisters of soldiers, as provided 
by acts of March eighteen, eighteen hundred 
and eighteen, May fifteen, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-eight, June seven, cighteen hun- 


| dred and thirty-two, July four, eighteen hun- 


dred and thirty-six, July seven, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-eight, March third, eighteen 
hundred and forty-three, February twenty, 
eighteen hundred forty-seven, February two, 
July twenty-one, and July twenty-nine, eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight, February three, eight- 


j 


een hundred and fifty-three, June three, eight- 
een hundred and fifty-eight, July fourteen’ and 
seventeen, eighteen hundred ‘and ‘sixty-two, 
June thirty, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, 
July twenty-five, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
six, and July twenty seven, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight, and for compensation to the 
pension agents and expenses of the agencies, 
nineteen million six hundred and eighty thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty-two dollars. 

Vor Navy invalid pensions, as provided by 
acts of April twenty three, eighteen hundred, 
February twenty, eighteen hundred and forty- 
seven, August eleven, eighteen hundred and 
forty-eight, April five, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, July fourteen and seventeen, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, June thirty, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, June six and July 
twenty-five, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, 
and July twenty-seven, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight, and compensation to pension agents 
and expenses of the agencies, one hundred and 
forty-seven thousand four hundred and sixty- 
three dollars. 

For Navy pensions of widows, children, moth- 
ers, fathers, brothers, and sistersof sailors and 
marines, as provided by acts of August eleven, 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight, July four- 
teen, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, July 
twenty-five, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, 
and July twenty-seven, cighteen hundred and 
sixty-cight, three hundred and thirty-four thou- 
sand four hundred and seventy-five dollars: 
Provided, Thatthe Navy pensionsshall be paid 
from the Navy pension fund, and hereafter it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Navy 
annually to submit to Congress estimates of 
the claims and demands chargeable upon and- 
payable out of the naval pension fand ; and no 
payments shall be made therefrom except upon 
appropriations made by Congress: And pro- 
vided further, That an amount sufficient to 
pay the expenses of furnishing artificial limbs 
for soldiers and sailors, provided for by the act 
approved June seventeenth, eighteen hundred 
and seventy, may be paid out of the appropri- 
ations made by this aet. 

APPROVED, July 11, 1870. 


Cuar. COXXXIX.—An Act making Appro- 
priations for the Construction, Preservation, 
and Repairs of certain Fortifications and 
other Works of Defense, for the fiscal year 
ending June thirty, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and they are hereby, appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, for the construction, preservation, 
and repair of certain fortifications and other 
works of defense for the year ending the thir- 
tieth of June, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one: 

For Fort Preble, Fort Gorges, and Fort 
Scammel, in Portland harbor, Maine, seventy- 
five thousand dollars, 

For Fort Independence, Boston harbor, Mas- 
sachusetts, fifty-three thousand dollars, 

For Fort Warren, Boston harbor, Massachu- 
setts, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For Fort Winthrop, Boston harbor, Massa- 
chusetts, sixty-nine thousand dollars. 

For Fort Hamilton, and additional bat- 
teries, New York harbor, New York, forty-six 
thousand dollars. 

For fort on the site of Fort Tompkins, Staten 
Tsland, New York, the unexpended balances 
of appropriations heretofore made for “ case- 
mated battery on Staten Island,” are hereby 
authorized to be transferred and applied. 

For Fort Schuyler, Hast river, New York, 
eighty thousand dollars. 

For fort on Willett’s Point, opposite Fort 
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Schuyler, East river, New York, ninety thou- 
sand dollars. 

For Fort Columbus, Governor’s Island, New 
York, fifty-tsvo thousand dollars. 

For Fort Woed, Bedlow’s Island, New York, 
sixteen thousand dollars. 

For Battery Hudson, New York harbor, 
thirty thousand dollars. 

For Fort Mifflin, near: Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, fifty-five thousand dollars. 

For Fort Delaware, Delaware river, Dela- 
ware, thirty-seven thousand dollars. 

For battery at Finn’s Point, opposite Fort 
Delaware, thirty-three thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For a fortat Fort Point, entrance to San 
Francisco harbor, California, one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Por fort at Lime Point, entrance to San 
Francisco harbor, one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

For fort at Alcatraz Island, San Francisco 
harbor, California, fifty thousand dollars. 

For contingencies, and preservation and 
repair of fortifications, for which there may 
be no special appropriation available, one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For construction of sea-coast mortar bab- 
teries at existing defensive positions, seventy- 
five thousand dollars. 

For surveys for military defenses, one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. . 

Avvroven, July 11, 1870. 


Caar. COXL.—An Act making Appropria- 
tions for the Repair, Preservation, and Com- 
pletion of certain Publie Works on Rivers 
and Harbors, and for other parposes, for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one. 


Be ttenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
of money be, and are hereby, appropriated, 
to be paid out of any money in the ‘Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to be expended 
under the direction and superintendence of the 
Secretary of War, according to such plans as 
stall be by him first selected and approved, for 
the repair, preservation, and completion of the 
following public works heretofore commenced 
under the authority of law, and for other pur- 
poses hereinaftér named, that is to say: 

Mor improvement of Superior City harbor, 
Wisconsin, forty thousand dollars. 

Vor improvement of Ontonagon harbor, Lake 
Superior, Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

For improvementof Marquette harbor, Lake 
Superior, Michigau, twenty-five thousand dol- 
ars. 

For improvement of Green Bay harbor, Wis- 
Conta seventeen thousand five hundred dol- 
are, 

For improvementof Manitowoc harbor, Wis- 
consin, twenty thousand dollars. 

Vor improvement of Sheboygan harbor, Wis- 
consin, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For improvementof Milwaukee harbor, Wis- 
consia, forty thousand dollars. 

Vor improvementof Racine harbor, Wiscon- 
sin, tew thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Kenosha harbor, Wis- 
consin, ten thdusand dollars. 

For improvement of Michigan City harbor, 
Indiana, twenty-five thousand dollars. 


For improvement of New Buffalo harbor, ! 


Michigan, five thousand dollars. 


Vorimprovement of Port Washington harbor, | 


Wisconsin, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Aux Bees Scies harbor, 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

Tor improvement of Manistee harbor, Mich- 
igan, twenty thousand dollars. 

Vorimprovement of Pere Marquette harbor, 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 


i Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 


For improvement of. Pentwater harbor, 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars. p 

For. improvement of White River harbor, 
Michigan, twenty thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Muskegan harbor, 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Grand Haven harbor, 

For improvement of Black Lake harbor, 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

“For improvement of Saugatuck harbor, 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

For improvement of South Haven harbor, 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Saint Joseph harbor, 
Michigan, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Saint Mary’s Falls 
canal and Saint Mary’s river, Michigan, one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Au Sable river, Mich- 
igan, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Saginaw river, Mich- 
igan, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For improvement of Saint Clair flats, Mich- 
igan, sixteen thousand five hundred dollars. 

For improvement of Clinton river, Mich- 
igan, five thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Toledo harbor, Maumee 
bay, Ohio, fifty thousand dollars. 

Hor improvement of Sandusky City harbor, 
Ohio, ten thousand dollars. 

Forimprovement of Cleveland harbor, Ohio, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

Vor improvement of Conneaut harbor, Ohio, 
six thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Erie harbor, Pennsy!- 
vania, twenty thousand dollars. 

For clearing and buoying the channel of the 
Schuylkill river at its mouth, at Gibson’s Point, 
and above to the Chestnut street bridge, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, fifteen thousand dollars. 

T'or improvement of Dunkirk harbor, New 
York, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Buffalo harbor, New 
York, eighty thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Olcott harbor, New 
York, ten thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Charlotte harbor, New 
York, twelve thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Oak Orchard harbor, 
New York, eight thousand dollars. 

Lor improvement of Big Sodus harbor, New 
York, five thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Little Sodus harbor, 
New York, five thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Pultneyville harbor, 
New York, five thousand dollars. 

For enlargement, according to the plan of 
the engineer department, of harbor facilities 
at Oswego, New York, fifty thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Ogdensburg harbor, 
New York, fifteen thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of Piattsburg harbor, New 
York, ten thousand dollars. 

Vor improvementof Burlington harbor, Ver- 
mont, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

_ For improvement of the Upper Mississippi 
river, and removing snags and dredging, thirty- 
six thousand dollars, 

For improvement of the Wisconsin river, 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

For improvement of the Minnesota river, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For the preservation of the Falls of Saint 
Anthony and the navigation of tlie Mississippi 
river above the same, tifty thousand dollars. 

For improvement of the Des Moines rapids, 
four hundred thousand dollars. 

For improvement of the Rock Island rapids, 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For improvement of the Ilinois river, one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

_ For improvement of the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi river, three hundred thousand dollars. 

For improvement of the mouth of the Saint 
i John’s river, Florida, fifteen thousand dollars. 


. For removing obstructions in Town creek, 
near Charleston, South Carolina, seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For improvement of the falls of the Ohie 
river and Louisville canal, two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. . 

For improvement of the Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas rivers, one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. : 

For improvement of the Ohio river, fifty 
thousand dollars. 

For improvement of the Hudson river, New 
York, forty thousand dollars. 

For removing obstructions in Hast river, 
New York, including Hell Gate, two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 

For improvement of New Haven harbor, 
Connecticut, fifteen thousand dollars. 

- For improvement of Connecticut river, forty 
thousand dollars. 

F¥orimprovement of Providence river, Rhode 
Island, five thousand dollars. : 

Forimprovement of Pawtucket river, Rhode 
Island, eight thousand dollars. * 

For construction of breakwater at Block 
Island, Rhode Island, thirty thousand dollars. 

For preservation and improvement of Bos- 
ton harbor, Massachusetts, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. f 

For improvement of Hyannis harbor, 
sachusetis, twelve thousand dollars. 

For improvementof Plymouth harbor, 
sachusetts, ten thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Taunton river, 
sachusetts, ten thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Merrimac river, 
sachnsetts, twenty-five thousand dollars. 
For improvement of Kennebunk 

Maine, five thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Saco river, Maine, ten 
thousand dollars. 

Forimprovementof Portland harbor, Maine, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Kennebec river, Maine, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

For improvementof navigation at the “Gut,” 
opposite Bath, Maine, ten thousand dollars, 

For improvement of Union river, Maine, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

Yor improvement of the Penobscot river, 
at Bangor and below, Maine, fifteen thousand 
dollars, 

For improvement of the Willamette river at 
Portland and to mouth of river, Oregon, thirty- 
one thousand dollars. 

For improvement of the Tennessee river, 
eighty thousand dollars, to be expended below 
Chattanooga. 

For improvement of Wilmington harbor, 
Delaware, fifteen thousand dollars. 

Por improvement of Westport harbor, Con- 
necticut, two thousand five hundred dollars, 

For improvement of the: channel of the 
mouth of the Cape Fear river, in North Caro- 
lina, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Galveston harbor, 
Texas, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For enlargement of harber facilities at Chi- 
cago, Ilinois, according to the plans of the 
engineer department, one hundred thousand 
dollars, and for a harbor of refuge, fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For improvement of harbor and bay of 
Mobile, Alabama, fifiy thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the Potomac river 
between the Long Bridge, in Washington, and 
the city of Georgetown, in the District of 
Columbia, fifty thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of James river, in Vir- 
ginia, and the remoyal of bars and obstructions 
from Richmond to and including Harrison’s 
bar, below the junction of the James and 
Appomattox rivers, fifty thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Bayou Leche, Louisi- 
ana, seventeen thousand five hundred dollars. 

For examination and surveys for improve 
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ments. on the north and northwestern lakes 
aud rivers, and the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
and for contingencies.of rivers and harbors not 
provided for ia this act, one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. aye ; . 

Sec, 2, And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of War is hereby directed to cause 

examinations or surveys,, or both, to be made 
~ at the following points, namely: at. Charles- 
ton, South Carolina; at Cyprus bayou, Texas; 
at the Housatonic. river, below Derby, Con- 
necticut; at Bridgeport harbor, Connecticut ; 
at Southport harbor, Connecticut ; at Fifteen- 
Mile falls, New Hampshire; at Pawtucket 
river, Rhode Island and Connecticut; at Nar- 
ragauselt pier, Rhode Island; Cocheco river, 
at Dover, New. Hampshire; at Royals river, 
Maine; at Narragangus river, Maine ; Salli- 
van river; Maine; at Sullivan’s falls, between 
the.towns of Hancock and Sullivan; at South 
river, New Jersey ;.at mouth of Salem river, 
NewJersey; at James river, Virginia, between 
Richmond and City Point, including Harri- 
son's bar below the point; Appomattox river, 
Virginia, from Petersburg to its mouth; James 
river and Kanawha canal, Virginia; at Rap- 
pahannock. river, below , Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia; at. Roanoke river, North Carolina; at 
Coosa river, Alabama; at, Mobile harbor, 
Alabama;..at Cumberland river, from its 
month to the head of navigation; at Tombig- 
bee river, in Alabama and Mississippi from its 
mouth .to the head of navigation; at Saint 
Louis and Alton harbors, Mississippi river, 
between Alton and mouth of Merrimac river ; 
at Osage river, Missouri; at Ouachita, Little 
Missouri, and Petit Jane rivers, Arkansas ; at 
Bayou Saint John, from the mouth of Bayou 
Saint Jobn, Louisiana, through Lake Ponchar- 
train and the Rigolet, to Ship Island; at Indi- 
anola harbor, Texas; at Corpus Christi, Texas; 
at Buffalo bayou, for a channel of navigation 
through Buffalo bayou and Galveston bay, to 
Bolivar channel, near the outer bar in the Gulf 
of Mexico; at Sheboygan river, Michigan ; at 
Harbor of Refuge, on Lake Huron, between 
Saint Clair river and Point au Barques, Mich- 
igan; at Port Clinton, Ohio; for survey or 
examination of the bars and other obstruc- 
tions to navigation of the Cache, St. Francis 
Little Red, White, and Black rivers, Arkansas ; 
for survey. or examination of the bar of the 
Sacramento river; California, known as the 
Hog’s Back, for the purpose of removing the 
same; at the mouth of Oconto river, Wiscon- 
sin; at the mouth of the Ahuepee river, Wis- 
eonsin; at Chester harbor, on the Delaware 
river, Pennsylvania; at Alpeena harbor, Mich- 
igan; at the mouth of the Cape Fear river, 
North Carolina; forship-canal route from Hen- 
nepin, on the Illinois river, to Rock Island, 
on the Mississippi river, via Geneseo, by the 
most direct and feasible route; at Peconic river 
below Riverhead, New York; at the entrance 
to Port Jefferson harbor, on the south side of 
Long Island sound; at Rocky river, Obio; at 
Salmon. river, Lake Ontario, New York; at 
the mouth of Two Rivers, Wisconsin; at the 
mouth of Trinity river, Texas; at Delaware 
river, between the city of Trenton and Borden- 
town; at Shrewsbury river, New Jersey; at the 
mouth of Sabine river, Texas; at French Broad 
river, Tennessee; at Pine river, Saginaw bay, 
Michigan; at Brazos, San Jago, Texas; at the 
mouth of Muskingum river, Ohio; at Glouces- 
ter harbor, Massachusetts; af the harbor of 
Cambridge and the harbor of Queenstown, 
Maryland; at the mouth of the Apalachicola 
river, Florida; at Nag’s Head, in North Caro- 
lina, with a view of reopening the old inlet near 
that place; survey of the Wabash river, from 
its mouth to the town of Wabash, Indiana; for 
the survey of the Willamette river, above 
Oregon City, Oregon; for the survey of the 
Umpqua river, Oregon. 

Suc. 8. And be it further enacted, That the 


sum of forty-two thousand [and] nine hundred 
dollars be paid-out of any money in the Treas- 
urynot otherwise appropriated, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
to the widening and deepening the ship-canal 
in the Patapsco. river and. Chesapeake bay, 
leading toward the harbor of. Baltimore. | 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
sum of twelve thousand dollars, of any unap- 


propriated moneyin the Treasury, be paid and’ 


applied, under the direction of the Secretary 
of War, to deepen the harbor or waters at the 
mouth of the Susquehanna river. ` : 

“Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized and re- 


quired to detail three engineers, whose duty it. 


shall be to examine all bridges now erected, 
or in processof erection, across the Ohio river, 
and to report whether, in their opinion, such 
bridges, or any of them, as now constructed, 
or proposed to be constructed, do or will inter- 
fere with the free and safe navigation of said 
river; and if they do or will so interfere, to 
report also what extent of span and elevation 
above water will be required to prevent ob- 
struction to navigation, and their estimate of 
the cost required to change such bridges now 
built, or being built, to such width of span and 
elevation above the water as will preveni ob- 
struction to navigation, such report to be made 
and communicated to the next session of Cou- 
gress. 
APPROVED, July 11, 1870. 


Cnar. COXLI.—An Act making Appropria- 
tions for the service of the Post Office De- 
partment during the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated for 
the service of the Post Office Department for 
the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one, out of any moneys in 
the Treasury arising from the revenues of the 
said Department, in conformity to the act of 
the second of July, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six: 

For transportation of the mail inland, includ- 
ing pay of mail messengers, route agents, mail 
route agents, local agents, postal railway clerks, 
and baggage masters, thirteen million five hun- 
dred and six thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
three dollars. 

For transportation of the foreign mail, four 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars. 

For pay of postmasters, five million dol- 
lars. 

For pay of clerks in post offices, two million 
five hundred thousand dollars. 

For pay of letter-carriers, one million two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For pay of blank agents and assistants, eight 
thousand dollars. 


one hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. 
For postage stamps and envelopes, five hun- 


| dred and twenty thousand dollars: Provided, 


That no part of this appropriation shall be 
expended for stamped envelopes beyond a 
temporary supply sufficient for use till the first 
day of October next, except to carry out con- 
tracts hereafter to be made with the lowest 
bidder according to law upon samples to be 


' furnished by the Postmaster General. 


For ship, steamboat, and way letters, eight 
thousand two hundred dollars. 
For mail bags and mail-bag catchers, one 


! hundred and forty thousand dollars. 


For maillocks, keys, and stamps, forty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For wrapping-paper, thirty-five thousand 
dollars. 


H 


For twine, thirty-five thousand dollars. 

For letter-balanees, three thousand four hun- 
dred dollars. : 

. For office farniture,. two 
dred dollars. : i 

For advertising, forty thousand dollars +: Pro- 
vided, That no: part of the sum ‘shall be- paid 
to.any paper published in the District of Colam- 
bia for advertising mail routes, except in Vir: 
ginia and Maryland. : 

For miscellaneous payments, including bal- 
ances due foreign countries, and to postmas- 
ters for rent, light, fuel, and incidental ex- 
penses, registered, package, and official envel- 
opes, for postmasters, fees to United States 
attorneys, marshals, and clerks of court, eight 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

j For post-route maps, twenty thousand dol- 
ars. T 

For money transferred by postmasters and 
deposited in the Treasury on postage receipta, 
oùe million dollars. . 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
following sums, or. so much thereof as may 
be necessary, be, and the same are hereby, ap- 
propriated for the year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise: appro- 
priated, viz: : j 

For steamship service between San Fran- 
cisco, Japan, and China, five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

For steamship service between the United 
States and Brazil, one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For steamship service between San Frau- 
cisco and the Sandwich Islands, seventy-five 
thousand dollars. 

APPROVED, July 11, 1870. 


thousand: five hun: 


Cuar. CCXLII.—An Act to amend an Act 
entitled “An Act making Appropriations to 
supply Deficiencies in the Appropriations 
for the service of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June thirty, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, and for other purposes,” 
approved April twenty, eighteen hundred 
and seventy. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the proviso in the 
clause in act of April twentieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the service of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, and for other 
purposes,’’ limiting the pay of registrars and 
sheriffs in the fifth military district to five dol- 
lars per day, be, and the same is hereby, so 
amended as to authorize the payment of six 
dollars per day to said registrars and sheriffs, 
instead of five as therein provided. 

ApproveD, July 11, 1870. 


For mail depredations and special agents, || Cuar. COXLIH.—An Act to regulate the pur- 


chase of Fuel forthe Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial Departments, and for the Mili- 
tary and Naval Establishments of the United 
States in the District of Columbia. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That from and after the 
passage of this act it shall not be lawful for 
any officer or person in the civil, military, or 
naval service of the United States in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to purchase anthracite or 
bituminous coal or wood for the public service, 
except on condition that the same shall, before 
delivery, beinspected and weighed or measured 
by some competent person to be appointed by 
the head of the Department or chief of the 
branch of the service for which the purchase 
is made, and thatthe person so appointed shall, 
before entering upon the duty of inspector, 
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weigher, and measurer, and to the satisfaction 
of the appointing oflicer, bind himself with 
not less than two sureties, in the penal sum of 
five thousand dollars, that each and every ton 
of coal weighed by him shall consist of two 
thousand two hundred and forty pounds, and 
that each and every cord of wood to be so 
measured shall-be of the standard measure of 
one-hundred and twenty-eight: cubie feet. And 


the inspector, weigher, and :measurer hereby: 


to be appointed, shall be entitled to receive 
from: the vendors of fuel weighed and measured 
by him, twenty cents for. each ton of coal 
weighed, and nine-cents for each cord of wood 
measured by him: Provided, That each load or 
parcel of wood or coal weighed and measured 
by him shall be accompanied by his. certificate 
of the number of tons or pounds of coal and 
the number of cords or parts of cords of wood 
in each load or parcel. : F 

Sec. 2. And. be it further enacted, That the 
proper accounting officer of the Treasury shall 
be ‘furnished with a copy of the appointment 
of each inspector, weigher, and measurer ap- 
pointed under this act, and that it shall not-be 
lawful for any accounting oficer to pass or 
allow to the credit of any disbursing officer in 
the District of Columbia, any money paid by 
him for purchase of anthracite or bituminous 
coal, or for wood, unless the voucher therefor 
is accompanied by a certificate of the proper 
inspector, weigher, and measurer, that the 
quantity paid for has been determined by him 
as required by this act. 

Suc. 8. And be it further enacted, That 
Congress may at any time repeal, amend, or 
alter this act. 

APPROVED, July 11, 1870. 


Cuar. COXLIV.—An Act to establish a Port 
of Delivery at St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and Houve of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Thatthe city of St. Jose ph, 
in the State of Missouri, shall be, and is hereby, 
constituted a port of delivery, annexed to and 
madea part of the collection district of New 
Orleans, and shall be subject to the same reg- 
ulations and restrictions as other ports of de- 
livery in the United States, and all the priv- 
ileges and facilities afforded by the act of 
Congress of the second March, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-one, entitled © Anact allowiug 
the duties on foreign merchandise imported 
into Pittshurg, Wheeling, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, St. Louis, Nashville, and Natchez, to be 
secured aud paid at those places,” shall be 
extended to said port. A surveyor of customs 
shall be appointed to reside at said port and 
perform theduties prescribed by law, who shall 
receive the same compensation now provided, 
or which may hereafter be provided, by law for 
surveyors ofthe same grade. 

Avrroven, July 11, 1870. 


Crap, COXLV.—An Act relinquishing what- 
ever Title may remain in the United States 
to a certain parcel of Ground in Fremont, 
Ohio, to the Corporation of Fremont. | 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress. assembled, That whatever title may 
remain in the United States to a parcel of 
ground in the city of Fremont, (formerly Crog- 
hansville,) Obio, laid out under the ‘act of 
Congress of April twenty-six, eighteen huudred 
and sixteen, which is not included in any of 
the lots, out-lots, streets, and- avenues of the 
city, bat lying between the lots, streets, and 
avenues, and the Sandusky river, as indicated 
on the official plat of the town of Croghansville, 
be, and the same is hereby, relinquished to 
the corporation of Fremont. 

APPROVED, July 11, 1870. 


Cuar. COXLVI.--An Act to make the Terri- 
tory of Arizona a separate Surveying Dis- 
trict, and to establish the Office of Surveyor 
General therein. 

Bett enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled,’ That the Territory of 
Arizona is hereby created a separate surveying 
district, and that the President, by and with 
the consent of theSenate, shall be, and hereby 
is, authorized to appoint a surveyor general 
for the Territory, whose annual salary shall 
be three thousand dollars, and whose power, 
authority, and dutiesshall be the same as those 
provided by law for the surveyor general of 
Oregon. He shall have proper allowances for 
clerk hire, office rent, and fuel, and he shall 
lonate his office from time to time at such places 
as may be directed by the President of the 
United States. 

APPROVED, July 11, 1870. 


Cuar. COXLVIT.—An Act to ereate a Port 
of Delivery at Duluth, Minnesota. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Duluth, in the State 
of Minnesota, shall be, and is hereby, con- 
stituted a port of delivery within the collec- 
tion district of Superior, and there shall be ap- 
pointed a surveyor of customs to reside at said 
port, who shall perform the duties andreceive 
the compensation and emoluments prescribed 
in the act of Congress approved March two, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-one, being “ An 
act allowingthe duties on foreign merchan- 
dise imported into Pittsburg, Wheeling, Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, Saint Louis, Nashville, 
and Natchez, to be secured and paid at those 
places.” 

Approven, July 11, 1870. 


Cuar. CCLI.—An Act making Appropriations 
for the Legislative. Executive, and Judicial 
Expenses of the Government for the year 
ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentalives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, 
(except otherwise herein provided,) out of any 
money inthe Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the objects hereinafter expressed, 
for the fiscal year ending the thirtieth of June, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, namely: 

LEGISLATIVE, 
Senate. 

For compensation and mileage of Senators, 
four hundred and twenty thousand dollars, 

Kor compensation of the officers, clerks, 
messengers, and others receiving an annual 
salary in the service of the Senate, viz: Secre- 
tary of the Senate, four thousand three bun- 
dred and twenty dollars; officer charged with 
disbursements of the Senate, five hundred and 


seventy-six dollars; chief clerk, three thou- | 


sand dollars, and the additional sum of one 
thousand dollars while the said office is held 
by the present incumbent, and no longer; 
principal clerk, principal executive clerk, min- 
ute and Journal clerk, and financial clerk, in 
the office of Secretary of the Senate, at two 
thousand five hundred and ninety-two dollars 
each; six clerks in office of the Secretary of 
the Senate. at two thousand two hundred and 
twenty dollars each; 
two thousand one hundred and two dollars and 
forty ceuts; two messengers, at one thousand 
two hundred and ninety-six dollars each; one 
page, at seven huudred and twenty dollars ; 
Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper, four thou- 
sand three hundred and twenty dollars: Pro- 


keeper of the stationery, | 


vided, That he shall receive, directly or in- 
directly, no fees or other compensation or 
emolument whatever for performing the duties 
of the office, orin connection therewith; assist- 
ant doorkeeper, two thousand five hundred and 
ninety-two dollars; Postmaster to the Senate, 
two thousand one hundred dollars; assistant 
postmaster and mail-carrier, one thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-eight dollars; two 
mail-carricrs, at one thousand two hundred 
dollars each; superintendent of the document- 
room, two thousand one hundred and sixty 
dollars; two assistants in document-room, at 
one thousand four hundred and forty dollars 
each; superintendentof the folding-room, two 
thousand one hundred andsixty dollars; three 
messengers, acting as assistant doorkeepers, 
at one thousand eight handred dollars each; 
twenty messengers, to be appointed und re- 
moved by the Sergeant-at-Arms, with the ap- 
proval of the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, at one 
thousand four hundred and forty dollars each ; 
secretary to,the President of the Senate, two 
thousand one’ hundred and two dollars and 
forty cents; clerk to the Committee on Finance, 
two thousand two hundred and twenty dollars ; 
clerk to the Committee on Claims, two thou- 
sand two hundred and twenty dollars; clerk 
of printing records, two thousand two hundred 
and twenty dollars; clerk to Committee on Ap- 
propriations, two thousand two hundred and 
twenty dollars; superintendent in charge of 
the furnaces, one thousand four hundred and 
forty dollars; assistant in charge of furnaces, 
eight hundred and sixty-four dollars; one 
laborer in charge of private passage, eight 
hundred and sixty-four dollars; one laborer 
in stationery room, eight hundred and sixty- 
four dollars; one special policeman, one thon- 
sand dollars; Chaplain to the Senate, nine 
hundred dollars; chief engineer, two thousand 
one hundred and sixty dollars; two assistant 
engineers, at fourteen hundred and forty dol- 
lars each; two firemen, at ten hundred and 
ninety-five dollars each; three laborers, at 
seven hundred and thirty dollars each ; making 
in allone hundred and eighteen thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-two dollars and eighty 
cents. 

For contingent expenses of the Senate, viz: 

For stationery and newspapers for seventy- 
four Senators, at the rate of one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars each per annum, nine thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty dollars. 

For stationery for committees and officers, 
eight thousand dollars. f 

For clerks to committees, fourteen pages for 
the Senate Chamber, two riding pages, one 
page for the Vice President's room, and one 
page for the office of the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, making eighteen pages in all, at the rate 
of three dollars per day while actually em- 
ployed, and horses and ‘carryalls, forty thou- 
sand dollars; said pages to be appointed and 
removed by the Sergeant-at-Arms, with the 
approval of the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

For fuel for the heating apparatus, six thou- 
sand dollars. 

For furniture and repairs of furniture, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For labor, twelve thousand dollars. 

For folding documents, and materials there- 
for, ten thousand dollars, 

For packing boxes, seven hundred and forty 
dollars. 

For miscellaneous items, and temporary 
clerks, exclusive of labor, twenty thousand 
dollars. 

For the usual additional compensation to the 
reporters of the Senate for the Congressional 
Globe for reporting the proceedings of the 
Senate for the third session of the Forty- First 
Congress, eight hundred dollars each, four 
thousand dollars. 
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Capitol Police. 


For one captain, one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars ; two lieutenants, at one thousand 
five hundred dollars each; twenty-tive pri- 
vates, at one thousand two hundred dollars 
each, thirty thousand dollars; and eight watch- 
men, at one thousand dollars each, eight thou- 
sand dollars, making in all forty-two thousand 
eight hundred dollars, one half to be paid 
into the contingent fund of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the other half to be paid into 
the contingent fund of the Senate: Provided, 
That no disabled soldier shall be discharged 
by reason of this act. i 


House of Representatives. . 

For compensation and mileage of members 
of the House of Representatives and Dele- 
gates from Territories, one million three hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the officers, clerks, 
messengers, and otherg receiving an annual 
salary in the service of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, viz: Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, four thousand three hundred and 
twenty dollars; chief clerk and Journal clerk, 
three thousand dollars each; four assistant 
clerks, at two thousand five. hundred and 
ninety-two dollars each ; one assistant clerk, 
at two thousand five hundred and twenty dol- 
lars; nine assistant clerks, including librarian 
and assistant librarian, at two thousand one 
hundred and sixty dollars: each; one chief 
messenger and clerk to the Speaker, at five dol- 
lars and. seventy-six cents. per day each ; for 
three messengers, at one thousand four hun- 
dred and forty dollars each ; one messenger in 
the House library, one thousand four hundred 
and forty dollars; one engineer, one thousand 
eight hundred dollars; three assistant engin- 
eers, at one thousand four hundred and forty 
dollars each ; six firemen, at one thousand and 
ninety-five dollars each per annum 4 for clerk 
to Committee of Ways and Means, two thou- 
sand five hundred and ninety-two doilars; 
clerk to Committee on Appropriations, two 
thousand five hundred and ninety-two dollars ; 
clerk to Committee of Claims, two thousand one 
hundred and sixty dollars; clerk to Committee 
on the Public Lands, two thousand one hun- 
dredand sixty dollars; Sergeant-at-Arms, four 
thousand three hundred and twenty dollars: 
Provided, That he shall receive, directly or 
indirectly, uo fees, other compensation, or 
emolument whatever for performing the duties 
of his office. or in connection therewith ; clerk 
to the Sergeant-at-Arms, two thousand five 
hundred dollars; messenger to Sergeant-at- 
Arms, one thonsand four hundred and forty 
dollars; Doorkeeper, two thousand five hun- 
dred and ninety-two dollars; first assistant 
doorkeeper, two thousand five hundred and 
ninety two dollars; postmaster, two thousand 
fve hundred and ninety-two dollars; first 
assistant postmaster, two thousand and eighty- 
eigbt dollars; four messengers, at one thou- 
sand seven hundred and twenty-cight dollars 
each ; five mail carriers, at one thousand and 
cighty dollars each; Chaplain of the House, 
nine hundred dollars; two stenographers, four 


thousand three hundred and eighty dollars each | 
superintendent of folding room, two thousand | 


one hundred and sixty dollars; superintend- 
ant and assistant of the document-room, at 


five dollars and seventy-six cents per day } 


each ; document file clerk, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars; eleven messengers, five at 
one thousand eight hundred dollars, and six at 
one thousand four hundred and forty dollars 
each; twelve messengers during the session, 
at the rate of one thousand four hundred and 
forty dollars each, per annum—making in all 
the sum of one hundred and forty-seven thou- 
sand nine hundred and sixty-seven dollars and 
sixty cents, 


For contingent expenses of the House. of 
Representatives, viz: : 

For cartage, three thousand eight hundred 
dollars. : l Deiat 

For clerks to committees, and temporary 
clerks of the House of Representatives, thirty- 
two thousarid two hundred and thirty-two dol- 
lars. ; . 
` For folding documents, including materials, 
eighty thousand dollars, 

For fuel, seven thousand dollars. i 

For horses and carriages for the transport- 
ation of mails, and for the use of messengers, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For laborers, twelve thousand dollars. 

‘For miscellaneous items, fifty-five thousand 
dollars. ie Ss 

For newspapers and stationery for Members 
and Delegates, at one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars each per annum, thirty-one thousand 
two hundred and fifty dollars; and for sta- 
tionery for committees and officers of the 
House, five thousand dollars. 

For twenty pages for the floor of the House 
and three riding pages, at the rate of two dol- 
lars and fifty cents per day while actually em- 
ployed, six thousand dollars. 

For packing boxes, two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For furniture, two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For the usual additional compensation to 
the reporters of the House for the Congres- 
sional Globe for reporting the proceedings of 
the House for the third session of the Forty- 
First Congress, eight hundred dollars each, 
four thousand eight hundred dollars. 


PUBLIC PRINTING. 


For compensation of the Congressional 
Printer, and the clerks and messengers in his 
office, twelve thousand five hundred and four- 
teen dollars. 

For contingent expenses of his office, viz: 
for stationery, postage, advertising, furniture, 
traveling expenses, horses and wagons, and 
miscellaneous items, fifteen hundred dollars. 

For the public printing, five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

For paper for the public printing, four hun- 
dred and fifty. thousand dollars. 

For the public binding, four hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

For lithographing and engraving illustra- 
lions of machinery for annual report of the 
Commissioner of Patents, seventy-eight thou- 
sand dollars. 

For lithographing the charts for the annual 
report of the Coast Survey, two thousand five 


hundred dollars. 


Tor engravings on wood and electrotypes 
for the annual report of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For all other Hthographing and engraving, 
one thousand dollars: Provided, That here- 
after no envelopes, letter or note sheets, for 
the use of Congress or any Department or 
officer, shall be printed from steel or copper- 
plate, or by lithographing. 

For copies of maps, plans, and diagrams in 
fac-simile on tracing linen, for the use of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, three 
thousand dollars: Provided, That so much of 
the “act making appropriations for the legis- 
Jative, executive, and judicial expenses of the 
Government for the year ending the thirtieth 
of June, eighteen hundred and seventy,” ap- 
proved March three, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-nine, 2s relates to the printing of extra 
copies of publie documents be, and the same 
is hereby, repealed: And provided further, 
That all propositions originating in either 
House of Congress for printing extra wine 
of public documents, the cost of which shall 


SEE = a 


exceed the sum of five hundred. dollars, shail 
be. by concurrent.resolution, and all such reso: 
lutions. shall, upon their ‘transmission: from 
either House, be immediately referred ‘to the 
Committee on Printing of the House: to which 
they are sent. oes pAg aps 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS: « 

For compensation of the Librarian, four 
thousand dollars. ieee T 

For three assistant librarians, at two thou- 
sand one hundred and ‘sixty dollars each, six 
thousand four hundred and eighty dollars. ` 

For two assistant librarians, one at one tliou- 
sand two hundred dollars, and one at nine hun- 
dred and sixty dollars, two thousand one hun; 


’ 


| dred and sixty dollars. | 


Tor one messenger, one thousand seven hun- 
dred aud twenty-eight dollars. 

“For three laborers, at eight hundred and 
sixty-four dollars each, two thousand five hun: 
dred and ninety-two dollars. ` 

For three assistant librarians, at one thou: 
sand four hundred and forty dollars each, four 
thousand three hundred and twenty dollars. 

Yor contingent expenses of said Library, two 
thousand dollars. Te ae 

For purchase of books for said Library, eight 
thousand dollars. : f 

For purchase of law books for said 
two thousand dollars. 

For purchase of files of periodicals and news- 
papers, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For expenses of exchanging public docuw- 
ments for the publications of foreign Govern- 
ments, one thousand five hundred dollars. ` 

For Botanic Garden, grading, draining, pro- 
curing manure, tools, fuel, and repairs, and 
purchasing trees and shrubs, under the direc- 
tion of the Library Committee of Congress, 
five thousand dollars. i 

For pay of superintendent and assistants in 
Botanic Garden and greenhouses, under the 
direction of the Library Committee of Con- 
gress, eleven thousand two hundred and ninety- 
six dollars. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


For clerk in the office of public buildings, 
one thousand two hundred dollars. 

For messenger in the same office, eight bun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

For compensation to the public gardener, 
one thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation to the laborer in charge 
of the water-closets in the Capitol, seven hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. 

For compensation of a foreman and twenty- 
one laborers employed in the public grounds, 
nineteen thousand two hundred and ninety-six 
dollars. i 

For compensation of four laborers in the 
Capitol, two thousand eight hundred and 
eighty dollars. 

For compensation of farnace-keeper, in 
charge of heating apparatus under the old 
Hall of the House of Representatives, eight 
hundred and sixty-four dollars. 

For compensation of furnace-keeper at the 
President’s Honse, seven hundred and twenty 
dollars. 

For two policemen at the President’s House, 
two thousand six hundred and forty dollars, 

For compensation of two night watchmen 
at the President’s House, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars: 

For compensation of the doorkeeper at the 
President’s House, one thousand two hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation of two draw-keepers at 
the bridge across the eastern branch of the 
Potomac, and for fuel, oil, and lamps, one 
thousand six hundred dollars. 

For watchman in Franklin square, seven 
hundred and twenty dollars. 

For compensation of the person in charge 


Library, 
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of the heating apparatus of the Library of 
Congress, and other steam-heating apparatus 
in the central building, eight hundred and 
sixty-four dollars. Ss 

For electrician for the Capitol, one thousan 
two hundred dollars. an ; 

For compensation of five watchmen in res- 
ervation number two, three thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 

For compensation of draw-keepers at the 
Potomac bridge, aud for fuel, oil, and lamps, 
seven thousand five hundred and seventy dol- 
lars. oe S 

COURT OF CLAIMS. 

For salaries of five.judges of the Court of 
Claims, the chief clerk and assistant clerk, 
bailiff, and messenger thereof, twenty-six thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of attorneys to attend tak- 
ing testimony, witnesses, and. commissioners, 
three thousand five hundred dollars.” 

For stationery, books, fuel, labor, and other 
contingent and miscellaneous expenses, three 
thousand dollars. . . 

For reporting the decisions of the court, 
clerical hire, labor in preparing and. superin- 
tending the printing of the fifth volume of the 
Report{s] of the Court of Claims, to be paid on 
the order of the court, one thousand dollars. 

For payment of judgments which may be 
rendered by the court in favor of claimants, 
one hundred thousand dollars: Provided, That 
no pardon or amnesty granted by the Presi- 
dent, whether general or special, by proclama- 
tion or otherwise, nor any acceptance of such 
pardon ‘or amnesty, nor oath taken, or other 
act performed iu pursuance or as a condition 
thereof, shall be admissible in evidence on the 
part of any claimant in the Court of Claims as 
ovidence in support of any claim against the 
United States, or to establish the standing of 
any claimant in said court, or his right to bring 
or waintain suit therein; nor shall any such 
pardon, amnesty, acceptance, oath, or other act 
as aforesaid, heretofore offered or put in evi- 
dence on behalf of anyclaimant in said court, 
be used or considered ‘by said court, or by the 
Appellate court on appeal from said court, in 
deciding upon the claim-of said claimant, or 
any appeal therefrom, ag any part of the proof 
to sustain the claim of the claimant, or to entitle 
him to maintain his action in said Court of 
Claims, or on appeal therefrom; butthe proof 
of loyalty required by the twelfth section of the 
act of March three, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
three, entitled “An act to amend an act to 
establish acourt for the investigation of claims 
against the United States,” approved February 
twenty-four, eighteen hundred and filty-five, 
and by the third section of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the collection of abandoned 
property, and for the prevention of frauds in 
Insurrectionary districts within the United 
States,” approved March twelve, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three, and by the third section 
of the act entitled “Au act to provide for ap- 
peals from the Court of Claims, and for other 
purposes, ™ approved June twenty-five, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-eight, shall be made by: 
proof of the matters required by said sections, 
respectively, irrespective of the effect of auy 
executive proclamation, pardon, amnesty, or 
other act of condonation or oblivion. And in 
all cases where judgment shall have been here- 
tefore rendered in the Court of Claims in favor 
of any claimant on any other proof of loyalty 
than such as is above required and provided, 
and which is hereby declared to have been and 
to be the true intent and meaning of said re- 
spective acts, the Supreme Court shall, on 
appeal, have no farther jurisdiction ofthe cause, 
and shall dismiss the same for want of jurisdic- 
tion: And provided further, That whenever 
way pardon shall have heretofore been granted 
by the President of the United States to any i 


person. bringing suit in the Court of Claims for 
the proceeds of abandoned or captured prop- 


| erty under the said act approved March twelve, 


eighteen hundred and sixty-threo, and the acts 
amendatory of the same, and such pardon shall 
recite, in substance, that such person took part 
in the late rebellion against the: Government 


of the United States, or was guilty of avy act 


of rebellion against or disloyalty to the United 
States,and such pardon shall have been accepted 
in writing, by the person to whom the same 
issued, without an express disclaimer‘of and 
protestation against such fact of guilt contained 
in such acceptance, such pardon and accept- 
ance shall be taken and deemed in such suit in 
the said Court of Claims, and on appeal there- 
from, conclusive evidence that such person did 
take part in and give aid and comfort to the 
late rebellion, and did not maintain true alle- 
giance or consistently adhere to the United 
States; and on proof of such pardon and accept- 
ance, which proof may be heard summarily 
on motion or otherwise, the jurisdiction of 


the court in the case shall cease, and the: 


éourt shall forthwith. dismiss the suit of such 
claimant. 
EXECUTIVE. 


For compensation of the President of the 
United States, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Vice President of 
the United States, eight thousand dollars. 

Vor compensation of secretary to sign pat- 
ents for public lands, fifteen hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Private Secretary, 
assistant secretary, (who shall be a short-hand 
writer;) two executive clerks, at two thousand 
three hundred dollars each ; steward, and mes- 
senger of the President of the United States— 
thirteen thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the executive 
office, including stationery therefor, four thou- 
sand dollars. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

For compensation of the Secretary of State, 
two Assistant Secretaries of State; for chief 
clerk, at two'thonsand two hundred dollars; 
one examiner of claims, at three thousand five 
hundred dollars; eight clerks of class four, 
additional to one clerk of class four as disburs- 
ing clerk, eight clerks of class three, three 
clerks of class two, three clerks of class one; 
one messenger, at eight hundred and forty dol- 
lars; one assistant messenger, at seven hun- 
dred and twenty dollars; nine laborers, and 
four watchmen—sixty-six thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty dollars; two clerks of class 
four, to make indexes of the records of the 
State Department, and one clerk of class three, 
five thousand two hundred dollars. 

For publishing the laws in pamphlet form, 
and in newspapers of the States and Territo- 
ries, and in the city of Washington, seventy- 
five thousand dollars: Provided, That no laws 
or treaties shall be published in newspapers 
except those which are of a general nature, 
which laws shall be selected by the Secretary 
of State; and the same shall in all cases be 
published without delay. 

For proof-reading, and packing the lawsand 
doenments for the various legations and con- 
sulates, including boxes and transportation of 
the same, three thousand dollars. 

For stationery, furniture, fixtures, and re- 
pairs, five thousand dollars. 

For books and maps, two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

Por extra clerk hire and copying, ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

For contingent expenses, viz: rent, fuel, 
lights, repairs, and miscellaneous expenses, 
thirty-two thousand five hundred dollars, 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

For compensation of the Sceretary of the 

Treasury, cight thousand dollars; two Assistant 


j viso in the act of Congress, 


| three thousand dollars ; 


| clerks of class one, 


Secretaries of the Treasury, at three thousand 
five. hundred dollars each ;.chief clerk, two 
thousand two hundred dollars; forty-nine clerks 
of class four, additional! to one clerk of ¢ 
four.as disbursing clerk, thirty clerks of clas: 
three, twenty-six clerks of class two, twe ty- 
seven clerks of class one; thirty tivo. female 
clerks, at nine hundred dollars each; eleven 
messengers; one assistant messenger, at seven 
hundred and twenty dollars, and ten laborers-— 
in all, two hundred and seventy one thousand 
and sixty dollars. 


_ Inthe construction branch ofthe Treasury: 

For supervising architect, three: thousand 
dollars; assistant supervising arehitect, two 
thousand five hundred dollars; chief clerk, two 
thousand dollars; photographer, twenty-five 
hundred dollars; two assistant photographers, 
one at one thousand six handred dollars, and 
one at one thousand two hundred dollars; two 
clerks of class four, four clerks of class three, 
three clerks of class one, and one messenger— 
twenty-seven thousand two hundred and forty 
dollars. ae 


Superintendent’s branch of the Serretary’g 
office: 

For one captain of the watch, one thousand 
four hundred dollars; one engineer, one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars; one:machinist and 
gas-fitter, one thousand two hundred dollars ; 
one storekeeper, one thousand dollars; thirty 
watchmen, at seven hundred and twenty dol- 
lars each, and to one of said watchmen, acting 
as lieutenant of watchmen, two hundred and 
eighty dollars in addition; thirty laborers, at 
seven hundred and twenty dollars each; five 
firemen, at six hundred dollars each ; seventy 
women as cleaners, at one liundred and eighty 
dollars each—in all, sixty-three thousand eight 
houdred and eighty dollars; and the first pro- 
entitled “An act 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in the appropriations for service of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June thirty, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, and for other 
purposes,” approved March three, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-nine, is hereby repealed. 

For First Comptroller of the Treasury, five 
thousand dollars; chief clerk, two thousand 
dollars ; ten clerks of class four, twelve clerks 
of class three, twelve clerks of class two, six 
clerks of class one ; six copyists, at nine hun- 
dred dollars each; one messenger; one assist- 
ant messenger, at seven hundred and twenty 
dollars; and three laborers—in all, seventy- 
seven thousand three hundred and twenty 


| dollars. 


For Second Comptroller of the Treasury, 
chief clerk, two thou- 
sand dollars; twelve clerks of class four, 
twenty clerks of class three, twenty-eight 
clerks of class two, twenty-one clerks of class 
one; twelve copyists, atnine hundred. dollars 
each ; one messenger, eight hundred and forty 
dollars ; one assistant messenger, at seven hun- 
dred and twenty dollars; and two Jaborers— 
in all, one hundred and thirty-six thousand 
eight handred dollars. 

For Commissioner of Customs, three thou- 
sand dollars; chief clerk, two thousand dol- 
lars; two clerks of class four, six clerks of 
class three, eight clerks of class two, five 
one messenger; and one 
laborer—in all, thirty-six thousand pine hun- 


| dred and sixty dollars. 


For First Auditor of the Treasury, three 
thousand dollars; chief clerk, two thoussne 
dollars; three clerks of class four, ten clerks 
of class three, ten clerks of class two, thirteen 
clerks of class one, one inessenger, one ass 
ant messenger, at seven hundred and iy 
dollars; and one laborer—in all, fift 
thousand two hundred and eighty dollars. 

Por Second Auditor, three thousand dollars ; 
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chief clerk, two thousand dollars ; six clerks 


of class four, fifty-four clerks of class three, 


one hundred and nine clerks of class two, one 
hundred clerks of class one, one messenger ; 
five assistant messcngers, at seven hundred 
and twenty dollars each; and seven laborers— 


in all, three hundred-and eighty-four thousand: 


two hundred and eighty dollars. 

For Third Auditor, three thousand dollars ; 
chief clerk, two thousand dollars; eleven clerks 
of class four, additional to one clerk of class 


four as disbursing clerk, two hundred dollars ;, 


twenty-eight clerks of class three, ninety-two 
clerks of class two, ninety-six clerks of ‘class 
ove; ten copyists, nine thousand ‘dollars ; 
three messengers; two. assistant’ messengers, 
atseven hundred and twenty dollars each; and 
four laborers—three hundred and twenty-nine 
thousand six hundred and forty dollars. 

For the Fourth Auditor, three thousand dol- 
lars; chief clerk, two thousand dollars; five 
clerks of class four, eighteen clerks of class 
three, twelve clerks of class two, eleven clerks 
of class one, one messenger, one assistant mes- 
senger at seven hundred and twenty dollars; 
and three laborers—in all, seventy-six thot 
sand five hundred and twenty dollars. 

Vor the Fifth Auditor, three thousand dol- 
lars; chief clerk, two. thousand dollars; four 
clerks of class four, eight clerks of class three, 
eight clerks of class two, twelve clerks of class 
one; seven copyists, six thousand three hun- 
dred dollars; one messenger, one assistant 
messenger, and two laborers—fifty-nine thou- 
sand nine hundred dollars. : 

For compensation of the Auditor of the 
Treasury for the Post Office Department, three 
thousand dollars; chief clerk, two thousand 
dollars; nine clerks of class four, additional 
to one clerk of class four as disbursing. clerk, 
two hundred dollars; forty clerks of class 
three, sixty-four clerks of class two, thirty- 
seven clerks of class one, one messenger ; one 
assistant messenger, at seven hundred and 
twenty dollars; and eleven laborers—two hun: 
dred and twenty-eight thousand eight hundred 
and eighty dollars. 

For compensation of the Treasurer of the 
United States, six thousand five hundred dol- 
lars; Assistant Treasurer, two thousand eight 
hundred dollars; cashier, two thousand eight 
hundred dollars; assistant cashier, two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; five chiefs of divis- 
ion, at two thousand: two hundred dollars 
each; two principal book-keepers, two thou- 
sand two hundred dollars each; two tellers, 
two thousand two hundred dollars each ; one 
chief clerk, two thousand dollars; two assist- 
ant tellers, lwo thousand dollars each ; fifteen 
clerks of class four, fifteen clerks of class three, 
eleven clerks of class two, nine clerks of class 
one; sixty female clerks, fifty-four thousand 
dollars ; Bficen messengers; five male labor- 
ers, at seven hundred aud twenty dollars each; 
and seven female laborers, at two hundred and 
forty dollars egch--in all, ope hundred and 
eighty-nine thousand four hundred and eighty 
dollars. 


For compensation of the Register of the į 


Treasury, three thousand dollars; assistant 
re or, two thousand dollars; chief clerk, 


"ea 


two thousand dollars ; five clerks of class four, | 


twelve clerks of class three, twenty-four clerks 
of class two, ten clerks of class one, one mes- 
sepger, two assistant messengers at seven hun- 
dred and twenty dollars, and two laborers—in 
all, eighty-four thousand five hundred aud 
twenty dollars. 

For compensation of the Solicitor of the 
‘reasury, three thousand five hundred dollars; 
assistant solicitor, three thousand dollars ; chief 
clerk, two thousand dollars; one clerk of class 
four, three clerks of class three, three clerks 
of class two, one clerk of class one, one mes- 
senger, and ene laborer—in all, twenty-two 


thousand and sixty dollars. 


For compensation of the.chicf clerk of the 
Light- House Board, two thousand dollars ;: one 
clerk of class three, one clerk of class two, one 
clerk of class one; one messenger, and one 


 laborer—in.all, seven:thousand seven hundred 
and sixty dollars. : 


».For Comptroller of the Currency, five thou- 
sand dollars; for deputy comptroller, two: 
thousand five hundred doilars; ten clerks of 
class four, eighteen thousand dollars; twelve 
elerks of class three, nineteen thousand two 
hundred dollars; eight clerks of class two, 
eleven thousand two hundred dollars; eight 
clerks of class one, nine thousand six hundred 
dollars ; twenty-four female clerks, at nine hun- 
dred dollars each, twenty-one thousand ‘six 
hundred dollars ; four messengers, two labor- 
ers, and two night watchmen, five thousand 
seven hundred and sixty dollars—in all, ninety- 
two thousand eight hundred and sixty dollars. 

For Commissioner of Internal Revenue, six 
thousand dollars; three depuly commission- 
ers, one at three thousand five hundred dollars, 
and two at three thousand dollars each; one 
solicitor, four thousand dollars; seven heads 
of divisions, two thousand five hundred dollars 
each; thirty-four clerks of class four, forty- 
eight clerks of class three, fifty-two clerks of 


class two, thirty-eight clerks ofclass one, ninety- | 


five female clerks at nine hundred dollars each, 
five messengers, three assistant messengers at 
seven hundred and twenty dollars each, and 
fifteen laborers—in all, three hundred and 
ninety-five thousand five hundred and sixty 
dollars. 


For temporary clerks for the. Treasury De- | 


partment, forty thousand dollars: Provided, 
That no temporary clerk shall receive a greater 
compensation than at the rate of twelve hun- 
dred dollars per annum for the time actually 
employed: And provided further, That ten 
thousand dollars are hereby appropriated to be 
expended in the office of the ‘Treasurer of the 
United States, at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. f 

For dies, paper, and for stamps, two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

For salaries and expenses. of collectors, 
assessors, assistant assessors, supervisors, dc- 
tectives, and ‘storekeepers, together with the 
expense of carrying into effect the various pro- 
visions of the several acts providing internal 
revenue, excepting items otherwise provided 
for, seven million dollars: Provided, That 
after the passage of this act the proprietors of 
all internal revenue bonded warehouses shall 
pay to the collector the current expenses and 
salaries of storekeepers or other officers in 
charge of snch warchouses; and the same, 
when not paid, may be collected by the same 
means provided for the collection of other 
taxes; and all sums so collected in the nature 
of reimbursements to the United States for 
payments on account of expenses and salaries 
of storekcepers or other officers in charge of 
such warehouses, or that may hereafter be so 
collected, shall be earried to the eredit of the 
appropriation for salaries and expenses of col- 
lectors, storekeepers, and so forth ; and the 


| Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the 


accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby 
authorized and directed to iake the necessary 
steps to carry this proviso into effect: And 
provided further, That the President may, at 
his discretion, divide the States and Territo- 
ries respectively into convenient collection dis- 
tricts, or alter the same, or unite two or more 
districts or two or more States or Territories 
into one district, and may exercise said power 
from time to time as in his opinion the public 
interest may require. 

For detecting and bringing to trial and pun- 
ishment persons guilty of violating the internal 
revenue laws, or conniving af the same, in cases 
where such expenses are not otherwise pro- 
vided for, one hundred thousand dollars. 


For Incidental and. Contingent Expenses of the 
nee Treasury. Department. ; i 

‘In the. office of the: Secretary of the Treas“ 

ury:and the several bureaus, including copying, 

binding, sealing ships’ registers, translating for- 

eign. languages, advertising, and. extra clerk- 


‘hire-for preparing and collecting information 


to be laid before Congress, and for: miscella-: 


neous items, fifty thousand dollars. . 


For stationery for the Treasury Department 
and the several bureaus, forty-five thousand 
dollars... ooo 

For desks, tables, cases, boxes, and miscel- 
laneous articles of furniture, including repairs 
and renovation of the same, ten thousand 
dollars. ` f 

For carpets, oil-cloths, mattings, rugs, and 
other miscellaneous articles of like nature, in- 
cluding repairs, renovation, and putting down 
the same, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For fuel, light, and miscellaneous items for 
the Treasury building, and_other buildings 


. occupied by the Treasury Department, fifty 


thousand dollars. 
“INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 
Office of Assistant Treasurerat New York: 

For Assistant Treasurer, cigbt thousand dol- 
lars; for deputy assistant treasurer, chief clerk, 
clerks, messengers, porters, watchmen, and 
detectives, one hundred and forty-seven thou- 
sand dollars: Provided, That the compensation 
of the deputy assistant treasurer shall be three 
thousand dollars per annum, and no more. 

` Office of Assistant Treasurer at Boston: 

For Assistant Treasurer, five thousand dol- 
lars; chicf clerk, two thousand seven hundred 
dollars; for clerks and messenger, twenty- 
three thousand dollars; and so much of the 
act making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the year ending the thirtieth of 
June, eighteen hundred and seventy, approved 
March third, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, 
as limits the amount appropriated for salaries 
of clerks and messengers in this office to twenty 
thousand dollars is hereby repealed. 


Office of Assistant Treasurer at San 
Francisco: 

Tor Assistant Treasnrer, in addition to his 
salary as treasurer of the branch mint at 
San Francisco, fifteen hundred dollars; for 
cashier, book-keeper, stamp clerk, clerks, 
messengers, watchmen, and porter, seventeen 
thousand seven hundred dollars. 

Office of Assistant Treasurer at Philadel- 
phia: 

For Assistant Treasurer, in addition to his 
salary as treasurer of the Mint, fifteen hundred 
dollars; for clerks, messengers, and watch- 
men, thirty-four thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-three dollars, 

Office of Assistant Treasurer at St. Louis: 

For Assistant Treasurer, five thousand dol- 
lars: for clerks, messengers, and watchmen, 
ten thousand eight hundred dollars. 


Oflice of Assistant Treasurer [at] New 
Orleans : 

For Assistant Treasurer, four thousand dol- 
lars; for one chief clerk, twenty-five hundred 
dollars; one clerk, two thousand dollars ; two 
clerks, three thousand. dollars; one porter, 
nine hundred dollars; two watchmen, four 
teen hundred and forty dollars—amounting 
in all to thirteen thousand cight hundred and 
forty dollars. 

Office of Assistant Treasurer at Charleston, 
South Carolina: 

For Assistant Treasurer, four thousand Qol- 
lars ; one clerk, eighteen hundred dollars ; one 
clerk, sixteen hundred dollars, and one assisi- 
ant messenger, seven hundred aud twenty 
dollars. 
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Office of Assistant Treasurer at Baltimore: 

For Assistant Treasurer, five thousand dol- 
lars; one clerk, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars; two clerks, two thousand. four: hun- 
dred dollars ; one clerk, one thousand dollars; 
one messenger, eight hundred and forty dol- 
lars—-amounting in all to eleven thousand and 
forty dollars. 

Office of depositary at Chicago : 

For cashier, two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars; one clerk, one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars; two clerks, two thousand four hundred 
dollars; one clerk, one thousand dollars; one 
messenger, eight hundred and forty dollars— 
amounting in all to eight thousand two hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

"- Office of depositary at Cincinnati: 

For cashier, two thousand dollars; one 

clerk, one thousand eight hundred dollars ; two 


clerks, two thousand four hundred dollars; | 


one clerk, one thousand dollars—amounting 
in all to seven thousand two hundred dollars. 
Office of depositary at Louisville : 

For cashier, two thousand dollars; one 
clerk, one thousand five hundred dollars; one 
clerk, one thonsand two hundred dollars; one 
watclinan, seven hundred and twenty dollars— 
amounting ia all to five thousand four hundred 
and twenty dollars. 

Office of the depositary at Pittsburg: 

For cashier, one thousand eight hundred 

dollars; one clerk, one thousand four hundred 


dollars; one watéhman, seven hundred and j 


twenty dollars—amounting in all. to three 
thousand nine hundred and twenty dollars. 
Office of depositary at Santa Fé: 

Por depositary, (in addition to his pay as 
receiver,) two thousand dollars; one clerk, 
one thonsand two hundred dollars; one watch- 
man, seven hundred and twenty dollars— 
anonating in all to three thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. 

For compensation to special agents to exam- 
ine the books, acconnts, and money on hand 
at the several depositories, including national 
banks aeting as depositaries under the act of 
the sixth of Angust, eighteen hundred and 
forty-six, six thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses under the act of 


the sixth of August, eighteen hundred and | 


forty-six, for the collection, safe-keeping, 
transfer, and disbursement of the public reve- 
nue, fifty thousand dollars: Provided, That 
no part of said sum shall be expended for 
clerical services. 

Vor checks and certifieates of deposit for 
oflice of Assistant ‘freasurer at New York, and 
other offices, eight thousand dollars. 

C 


NITED STATES MINT, BRANCHES, AND ASSAY 
OFFICES, 
Mint at Philadelphia. 

For salaries of the Director, treasurer, as- 
sayer, meler and refiner, chief coiner and 
engraver, assistant assayer, and seven clerks 
thirty-seven thousand nine hundred dollars. 
Mor wages. of workmen and adjusters, one 
ed and twenty-five thousand dollars, 

Hor incidental and contingent expenses, in- 
clading wastage and repairs, twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, : 

For specimens of ores and coins to-be pre- 
seived in the cabinet of the Mint, six hundred 
LOLS, 


ror freight on bullion and coin, five thousand 
GOs, 


Branch Mint at San Francisco, California. 
For salaries of superintendent, treasurer, 
Sayer, melter and refiner, comer and six 


‘ ry 
clerks, thirty thousand five hundred dollars, 
For wages of workmen and adjusters, one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
Yor incidental and contingent expenses, re- 
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pairs, and wastage, sixty-nine thousand five 
hundred and forty-five dollars. 


Assay Office, New York. 


For salaries of superintendent, assayer, and 
melter and refiner, assistant assayer, officers, 
and clerks, twenty-five thousand seven hundred 
dollars. j 
For wages of workmen, in addition to un- 
‘expended balances of former appropriations, 
i| forty thousand dollars. 

For incidental and contingentexpenses, fifty 
thousand dollars. 


| Branch Mint at Denver. 


For assayer, (who shall have charge of the 
said mint,) two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For melter, two thousand five hundred dol- 
Jars. 

For wages of workmen, sixteen thousand 
dollars. 

For three clerks, at one thousand eight hun- 
; dred dollars each, five thousand four hundred 
dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, in- 
cluding repairsand wastage, five thousand dol- 
lars: Provided, That after the first day of 
April, eighteen hundred and seventy, the branch 
mint at Denver shall be carried on as an assay 
ofice only, and all unexpended balances of 
|| appropriations shall be paid and covered into 
i the Treasury of the United States, and all the 
offices not herein provided for are hereby abol- 
ished. 


Branch Mint at Carson City. 

For salaries of superintendent, assayer, 
melter and refiner, chief coiner, assistant as- 
sayer, assistant melter and refiner, assistant 
chief coiner, and clerks, twenty thousand two 
hundred dollars. 

Vor wages of workmen and adjusters, fifty- 
four thousand dollars. 

For chemicals, charcoal, and wood, inci- 
dental and miscellaneous expenses, seventeen 
thousand six hundred dollars, 


Branch Mint at Charlotte, forth Carolina. 


For assayer, fifteen hundred dollars. 

For wages of workmen, fourteen hundred 
and ninety-two dollars. 

For chemicals, charcoal, and incidental and 
| miscellaneous items, fifteen hundred dollars. 


GOVERNMENTS IN TILE TERRITORIES, 
Territory of Arizona. 

For salaries of Governor, chief jastice, and 
two associate judges, and secretary, twelve 
thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 

For interpreter and translator in the execu- 
tive office, five hundred dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of members 
ofthe Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks,and 
contingent expenses thereof, twenty thousand 
dollars. 


Territory of Colorado. 


| Jor salaries of Governor and superintendent 
of Indian affairs, chief justice andtwo associate 
judges, and secretary, eleven thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 
i| For compensation and mileage of members 
ofthe Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks,and 
| continget expenses thereof, twenty thousand 
| GOUars. 


Territory of Dakota. 


For salaries of Governor and superintendent 
of Indian affairs, chiefjustice and two associate 
judges, and secretary, eleven thousand eight 
| hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, one 
| thousand dollars. 
For compensation and mileage of the mem- 


bers ofthe Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, 
and contingent expensesthereof,nineteenthon- 
sand three hundred and eighty dollars. 

i Territory of Idaho. 

For salaries of Governor and superintendent 
of Indian affairs, chief justice and two asso- 
ciate judges, and secretary, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, one 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the mem- 
bers ofthe Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, 
and contingent expenses thereof, twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Territory of Montana. 

For compensation of Governor and super- 
intendent of Indian affairs, chief justice and 
two associate judges, andsecretary, fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. ` 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the mem- 
bers of the last Legislative Assembly, officers, 
clerks, and contingentexpenses thereof, twenty 
thousand dollars. 


Lerritory of New Mexico. 


For salaries of Governor, chief justice and 
two associate judges, and secretary, twelve 
thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 

For interpreter and translator in the execu- 
tive office, five hundred dollars. 


Territory of Utah. 


For salaries of Governor, chief justice, two 
associatejudges, and secretary, fifteen thousand 
dollars. A 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 


Territory of Washington. 
For salaries of Governor, chief justice, two 
associatejudges, and secretary, twelvethousand 
five hundred dollars. 


For contingent expenses of said Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 


Lerritory of Wyoming. 

lor salaries of Governor and superintendent 
of Indian affairs, chief justice, two associate 
justices, and secretary, twelve thousand three 
hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

For compensation of the Secretary of the 
Interior, Assistant Secretary, chief clerk, four 
clerks of class four, additional to three dis 
bursing clerks, three clerks of class three, four 
clerks of class two, and oneclerk of class one, 
one messenger, two assistant messengers at 
seven hundred and twenty dollars each, and 
three laborers in his office—in all, thirty-seven 
thousand five hundred and forty dollars. 

For completing the survey of the Colorado 
of the West and its tributaries, under the di- 
rection of Professor Powell, twelve thousand 
dollars, to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Intertor, 


Bureau of Education. 

Vor Commissioner of Education, three thon- 
sand dollars; one clerk at eighteen hundred 
dollars; one clerk at sixteen hundred dollars ; 
one clerk at fourteen hundred dollars; one 
messenger at eight hundred aud forty dollars ; 
stationery, six hundred dollars; library, one 
thousand dollars; collecting statistics and writ- 
ing and compiling matter for annual and spe- 
cial reports, three thousand dollars ; contin- 
gencies, one thousand two hundred and sixty 
dollars—in all, fourteen thousand five hun- 
dred dollars: Provided, That from and after 
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the thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred and 
seventy, the clerical force in the office of said 
Commissioner shall beasin this section author- 
ized. f 

For twenty-eight watchmen for the general 
service of tbe Interior Department building, 
and all the bureaus therein, to be allotted to 
day or night service, as the- Secretary of the 
Interior may direct, fourteen thousand four 
hundred dollars; “and section seven of the act 
of April ten, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, 
creating the office of stiperintendent of the 
Interior Department, is hereby repealed. 

For stationery, furniture, books, and maps 
for library, and for miscellaneous items, nine 
thousand dollars. 

For expenses of packing and distributing 
congressional journals and documents, and 
compiling the Biennial Register, including the 
salary of the superintendent of public docu- 
ments, seven thousand dollars. 

For casual repairs of the Interior Depart- 
ment building, ten thousand dollars. 

For fuel, lights, and salary of the engineer 
and assistant engineer, eighteen thousand dol- 
lars. 

For rent of building on G street, corner of 
Eighth street, from the first day of July, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, until the first day 
of July, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, at 
an annual rental of not exceeding ten thou- 
sand dollars, to be determined by the Secre- 
tary.of the Interior, such. sum as may be 
necessary is hereby appropriated. 

Hor the General Land Office. 

There shall be paid out of the unexpended 
balances heretofore appropriated, as follows: 
for Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
recorder, chief clerk, three priucipal clerks 
of public lands, three clerks of class four, 
twenty-three clerks of class three, forty clerks 
of class two, forty clerks of class one, draughts- 
man, assistant draughtsman, two messengers, 
three assistant messengers, at seven hundred 
and twenty dollars each, two packers, seven 
laborers, employed in his office—in all, one 
hundred and seventy-one thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty dollars; siso for compensa- 
tion of additional clerks in the General Land 
Office. viz: for one principal clerk, as direct- 
or, one clerk of class three, four clerks of 
class two, thirty-five clerks of class one, and 
two laborers, fifty-two thousand six hundred 
dollars ; also for cash system, maps, diagrams, 
stationery, furtfiture, and repairs of the same ; 
miscellaneous items, including two of the city 
newspapers, to be filed, bound, and preserved 
for the use of the oflice, advertising and tel- 
egraphing; miscellaneous items on account 
of bounty lands and military patents, and con- 
tingent expenses under the swamp land act, 
ten thousand dollars—making a total appro- 


priated for the General Land Office of two | 


hendred and thirty-four thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty dollars; and the remaining 
balance, if any there be, shall be, and hereby 


is, covered into the Treasury of the United | 


States, and shall be disbursed only upon a 
specific appropriation. 
Indian Office. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, chief clerk, three clerks of 
class four, seven clerks of class three, five 
clerks of class two—in all, twenty-eight tbou- 
sand six Rundred dollars. 

Temporary clerks: 

Yor one clerk of class three, seven clerks 
of class two, twelve clerks of class one, and 
four female copyists, at nine hundred dollars 
each—in all, twenty-nine thousand four hun- 
dred dollars. 

For one messenger, one assistant messen- 
ger, at seven hundred and twenty dollars, and 
one laborer—in all, two thousand two haun- 
dred and eighty dollars. 


For blank books, binding, stationery, fuel, 
lights, and miscellaneous items, including two 
city newspapers, to be filed, bound, and pre- 
served for the use of the office, five thousand 
dollars. 

Pension. Office. 

For compensation of Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, chief clerk, twenty-two clerks of class 
four, forty-eight clerks of class three, seventy - 
six clerks of class two, seventy clerks of class 
one, nine female copyistsatnine hundred dollars 
cach, one messenger, five assistant messengers, 
at seven hundred and twenty dollars each; and 
five laborers in his office—in ‘all, three hun- 
dred and twenty-seven thousand nine hundred 
and forty dollars. : 

For stationery, engraving, and retouching 
plates for bounty-land warrants, printing and 
binding the same, office furniture, and repair- 
ing the same, and miscellaneous items, includ- 
ing two daily newspapers, to be filed, bound, 
and preserved for the use of the office; and for 
detection and investigation of fraud, fifty thou- 
sand dollars; three fitths of which sum maybe 
expended for the last specified object. 

United States Patent Office. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of 
the Patent Office, four thousand five hundred 
dollars; for one assistant comimissiouer, to be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, who shall 
act as Commissioner in case of the death, res- 
ignation, absence, or sickness of the Commis- 
sioner, and shall perform such other duties as 
may be assigned to him by the Commissioner, 
three thousand dollars; for chief clerk, two 
thousand five hundred dollars; three exam- 
iners-ia-chief, atthree thousand dollars each ; 
twenty-two principal examiners, at two thou; 
sand five hundred dollars each; twenty-one 
first assistant examiners, at eighteen huudred 
dollars each; twenty-one second assistant cx- 
aminers, at sixteen hundred dollars each, two 
of whom may be females; one librarian, eight- 
een hundred dollars; one machinist, one thou- 
sand six hundred dollars; five clerks of class 
four, six clerks of class three, forty-five clerks 
of class two, and forty clerks of class one— 
making in all two hundred and seventy-eight 
thousand four hundred dollars. 

For twelve permanent clerks, at one thou- 
sand dollars each, twelve thousand dollars. 

For ten permanent clerks, at nine hundred 
dollars each, nine thousand dollars. 

For two skilled draughtsinen, at twelve hun- 
dred dollars each, two thousand four hundred 
dollars. 

For fifteen copyists of drawings, at onc thou- 
sand dollars cach, fifteen thousand dollars, 

For fifty-one female copyisis, at nine bun- 
dred dollars cach, forty-five thousand nine 
hundred dollars. | 

For one messenger and purchasing clerk, 
one thousand dollars. 

For one skilled laborer, one thousand two 
hundred dollars. : 

For ten skilled laborers, at nine hundred 
dollars each, nine thousand dollars. 

For thirty laborers, at seven hundred and 
twenty dollars each, twenty-one thousand six | 
hundred dollar 

Yor six laborers, at six hundred dollars each, | 
three thousand six hundred dollars. | 

For contingent and miscellaneous expenses | 
of the Patent Office, namely: for Ulustrations | 
of annual report, stationery for use of ofìce, 
furniture, repairing, papering, painting, ice, 
advertising, books for library moneys refunded, 
priniing engraved patent-heads, international 
exchanges, plumbing, gas fitting, extra labor | 
on indexes and abstracts for annual reports, | 
fisting rooms over porticos, temporary clerks, 
laborers, and draughtsme 


we 


Rn. an 


That no moneys shall be paid to the chief jus- i 


ad other contin- il 
| geneles, ninety thousand dollars: Provided, 


tice or associate justices of the supreme court 
of the District. of Columbia, upon any appeal 
to either of them from the decision of the Com- 
missioner of Patents; and section: two of «the 
act of August thirtieth, eighteen hundréd and 
fifty-two, is hereby repealed. e OP u 

For printing or photographing, or otherwise 
producing copies of drawings, for use of ofice 
and for sale, fifty thousand dollars. 

Surveyors General and their ‘Clerks. 

For compensation of surveyor general of 
Louisiana, two thousand dollars, 

For clerks in his office, two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 5 xi 

For surveyor general of Florida, two thou- 
sand dollars, and for clerks in his office, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of surveyor general of 
Minnesota, twothousand dollars, and the clerks 
in his office, six thousand three hundred dol- 
lars. 

For surveyor general of the Territory of 
Dakota, two thousand dollars, and the clerks 
in his office, six thousand three hundred dol- 
lars. 3 

For surveyor general.of Kansas, two thou- 
sand dollars, and the clerks in his office, six 
thousand three hundred dollars. 

For compensation of extra clerks in repla- 
cing the township plats, descriptive sheets, and 
so forth, of the land office at Topeka, Kansas, 
destroyed by the burning of that ofice, five 
thonsaud dollars, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary. : 

For surveyor general of Colorado, three 
thousand dollars, and for the clerks in his 
office, four thousand dollars. 

For surveyor general of New Mexico, three 
thousand dollars, and for clerks in his office, 
four thousand dollars.” 

For surveyor general of California and Ari- 


| zona, three thousand dollars, and for clerks in 


his office, eleven thousand dollars. 

For surveyor gencral of Idaho, three thou- 
sand dollars, and for clerks in his office, four 
thousand dollars. , 

For surveyor general of Nevada, three thon- 
sand dollars, and for the clerks in his office, 
four thousand dollars. 

For surveyor general of Oregon, two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, and for the clerks 
in his office, four thousand dollars. 

For surveyor general of Washington Terri: 
tory, two thousand five hundred dollars, and 
for the clogks in his office, four thousand dol- 
lars. 

For surveyor general of Nebraska and Iowa, 
two thousand dollars, and for the clerks in his 
office, six thousand three hundred dollars. 

Forsurveyor general of Montana, three thou- 
sand dollars, and for the clerks in his office, 
four thorsand doilars. 

For surveyor general of Utah Territory, 
three thousand dollars, and for the clerks in 
his office, four thousand dollars. 

For salary of United States recorder of land 


| titles at St. Louis, Missouri, five hundred dol- 


lars. 
For compensation of the surveyor general 


of the Territory of Wyoming, three thousand 
| dollars, and the clerks in his office, four thou- 
| sand dollars. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

For compensation of Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, three thousand dollars; chief clerk, 
two thousand dollars; cutomologist, two thou- 
sand dollars; chemist, two thousand dollars ; 
assistant chemist, sixteen hundred dollars ; 
superintendent of experimental gardens and 
grounds, two thousand dollars; statistician. 
two thousand dollars; disbursing clerk, one 
thousand eight hundred doilars; superintend- 
ent of sced- room, one thousand eight hundred 


li dollars; librarian, one thoasand eight hundred 
dollars: botanist, one thousand four hundred 
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dollars; three clerks of class four, four clerks 
of class three, six clerks of class two, seven 
clerks of class one; engineer, one thousand 
four hundred dollars; superintendent of fold- 
ing room, one thousand two hundred dollars; 
assistant superintendentof garden and grounds, 
one thousand two hundred dollars;. assistant 
superintendent of seed-room, one thousand 
two hundred dollars; three copyists, at nine 
hundred dollars each; two attendants in mu- 
seum, at one thousand dollars each; chief 
messenger, eight hundred and fifty dollars; 
two assistant messengers, at seven hundred 
and twenty dollars each; one carpenter, at 
nine hundred and sixty dollars; three watch- 
men, at seven hundred and twenty dollars 
each; and eight laborers, at seven hundred 
and twenty dollars each—making in all, sev- 
enty thousand eight hundred and seventy dol- 
Jars. 

Vor collecting statisties and compiling and 
writing matter for monthly, annual, and special 
reports; fifteen thousand dollars. 

For purchase and distribution of new and 
valuable seeds, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Kor expense of putting up the same, for 
lubor, bagging, paper, twine, gum, and other 
uecessary materials, five thousand dollars. 

for labor on the experimental garden, and 
for Hower-pots, repairs to greenhouse and 
heating-apparatus, gravel for walks, and pur- 
chase of new plants, and seeds for the same, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For stationery, two thousand dollars. 

For freight and charges, one thousand eight 
handred dollars, f 

Vor fuel, one thousand cight hundred dol- 
lars, 

For lights, five hundred dollars, 

Mor repairs of building, furniture, fences, and 
water, one thousand two hundred dollars 


S 


Wor keep of borses, fifteen hundred dollars. | 


For new furniture, one thousand dollars. 

For eases for the Department museum, one 
thousand five hundred dollars, 

For collecting and modeling specimens of 
frait, one thousand dollars. 

For cases for the library, one thousand dol- 
lars. 

For foreign and domestie agricultural and 
scientific periodicals, two huudred and fifty 
dollars, 

For completing valuable sets of the same, 
two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Por current publications and works of refer- 
ence, five hundred dollars, rn 

For collections for the herbarium, oue thou- 
sand dollars. 

For chemicals and incidentals in analysis, 
furnaces, fine chemical apparatus, microscope, 
and Debasque saceharometer for laboratory, 
one thousand three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For philosophical apparatus, two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For collection of minerals and ores, one 
hundred dollars. 

For incidental and miscellaneous items, two 
thousand dollars, 

Ior paper, twine, gum, and necessary mate- 
rials for folding room, five hundred dollars. 


POSE OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Por compensation of the Postmaster Gen- 
eval, eight thousand dollars; three Assistant 
Postmasters General, ai three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars each ; superintendent of money- 
order system, thice ihoveand dollars ; 
intendent of foreign mails, three thousand 
dollars; chief of division of dead-letter office, 
two thousand five hundred dollars; chief clerk, 
two thousand two hundred dollars; three chief 
clerks, at two thousand dollars each ; addi- 
tional to one clerk of class four, as disbursing 
clerk, two hundred dollars; twelve clerks of 
class four, fifty-one clerks of class three, forty- 
five clerks of class two, filly clerks of class 


super- | 


A 


| 


| twenty-six clerks of class one, and two messen- | 


; buiiding, two hundred dollars; one messen- 


| tingent expenses, five thousand dollars, 


one ; fifty female clerks, at nine hundred dol- | 
lars each ; ten folders, seven thousand two hun- 
dred dollars ; one messenger at eight hundred 
and forty dollars; and four assistants, at seven 
hundred and twenty dollars each; nine watch- 
men, at seven hundred and twenty dollars 
each ; fifteen laborers, at seven hundred and 
twenty dollars each; twenty-fiveclerks in dead- 
letter office, at eight hundred dollars each— 
making in all, three hundred and thirty-two 
thousand four hundred and twenty dollars. 

For stationery, nine thousand dollars; for 
fuel for General Post Office building, including 
the Auditor’s office, seven thousand four hun- 
dred dollars; for gas, four thousand dollars ; 
for plumbing and gas-fixtures, three thousand 
dollars ; for telegraphing, three thousand dol- 
lars; for painting, one thousand five hundred 
dollars; for carpets, three thousand dollars ; 
for furniture, three thousand five hundred 
dollars; for livery, seven hundred and fifty 
dollars; for hardware, eight hundred dollars ; 
for engineer, one thousand six hundred dol- 
lars; for assistant engineer, one thousand 
dollars; for fireman and blacksmith, nine 
hundred dollars; for two firemen, twelve hun- 
dred dollars; for six laborers, four thousand 
three hundred and twenty dollars; for one 
watchman, seven hundred and twenty dollars; 
for one carpenter, twelve hundred and fifty- 
two dollars; for three assistant messengers, 
seven hundred and twenty dollars each; for 
two female laborers, nine hundred and sixty 
dollars; for one female laborer, at two hun- 
dred and forty dollars; for contingent expenses, 
seven thousand five hundred dollars. And the 
Auditor of the Treasury for the Post Office 
Department is hereby authorized to charge to 
the appropriation for mail transportation the 
salary and per diem of the assistant superin- 
tendents of the postal railway service; to the 
appropriation for the Money-Order Bureau the 
salary and per diem of the special agent de- 
tailed for that service; and to the appropria- 
tion for the free-delivery system the salary and 
per diem of the special agent detailed for that | 
service; this provision to apply to the appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June thirty, | 
eighteen hundred and seventy, as well as to 


. 4 7 iy 
subsequent appropriations for the postal ser- j 


vice. 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 


For compensation of the Secretary of War, } 
eight thousand dollars; chief clerk, five clerks 
of class four; for additional to one clerk of 
class four, as disbarsing clerk, two bundred 
dollars ; for six clerks of class three, thre 
clerks of class two, eight clerks of class one, 
one messenger; three assistant messengers, at 
seven hundred and twenty dollars each; one 
laborer—forty-six thousand five hundred and 
twenty dollars. 

For contingent expenses, 
dollars. 

Ofiice of the Adjutant General: 

Eeg three clerks of class four, nine clerks 

of class three, twenty-seven clerks of class two, 


seven thòusand 


gers, ninety thousand four hundred and eighty 
dollars. For contingent expenses, fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, 


Office of Quartermaster General: 

For four clerks of class four, eight clerks of 
class three, twenty clerks of class two, seventy- 
five clerks of class one ; thirty copyists, at nine 
hundred dollars cach; superintendent of the | 


ger, two assistant. messengers, and six labor- 
ers—one hundred and seventy-one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty dollars. For con- 


Office of Paymaster General: 
For chief clerk, four clerks of class four, 


one clerk of class three, twenty-three clerks 


į Washing, repairs, and other incidental expens 


of class two, twenty-five clerks of class one, 
and two messengers, seventy-four thousand six 
hundred and eighty dollars. For contingent 
expenses, five thousand dollars. 

Office of the Commissary General: 

For one clerk of class four, one clerk of 
class three, eight clerks of class two, fifteen 
clerks of class oue, one messenger, and two 
laborers, thirty-four thousand eight hundred 
and eighty dollars. For contingent expenses, 
viz: office rent, repairs, and miscellaneous 
items, five thousand dollars. 

Office of the Surgeon General: 

For one. clerk of class four, one clerk of 
class three, two clerks of class two, eight clerks 
of class one, one messenger, and one laborer, 
seventeen thousand three hundred and sixty 
dollars. For contingent expenses, including 
rent of the Surgeon General's office and Army 
medical museum, eight thousand dollars, 

Office of Chief Engineer: 

For four clerks of class four, four clerks of 
class three, four clerks of class two, four clerks 
of class one, one messenger, and one laborer, 
twenty-five thousand five hundred and sixty 
dollars. For contingent expenses, viz: for 
stationery, office furniture, miscellaneous and 
incidental expenses, including two daily Wash- 
ington newspapers, three thousand dollars. 

Office of Chief of Ordnance: 

For chief clerk, three clerks of class four, 
two clerks of class three, four clerks of class 
two, six clerks of class one, and one messen- 
ger, twenty-two thousand two hundred dollars, 
For contingent expenses, viz: stationery, one 
thousand dollars, 

Olfice of Military Justice: 

For one clerk of class four, one clerk of 
class three, one clerk of class one, four thou- 
sand six hundred dollars. For contingent 
expenses, five hundred dollars, 

Signal Office: 

For two clerks of class two, two thousand 

eight hundred dollars. 


Office of the Inspector General a 
Tor one clerk of class three, sixteen hun- 
dred dollars, 
Office of the Inspector of the Military 
Academy: : 
Tor one clerk of class four, eighteen hun- 
dred dollars. i 
For compensation of superintendent of the 
building occupied by the War Department, (two 


| hundred and tifty dollars,) four watchmen and 


two laborers, four thousand five hundred and 
seventy dollars. For labor, fuel, lights, and 
miscellaneous items for the said building, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For superintendent of the building occu- 
pied by the Paymaster General, (two hundred 
and fifty dollars,) and for five watehmen and 
two laborers, five thousand two hundred and 
ninety dollars. 

For rent of building, and feel and contin- 
gencies, twelve thousand five hundred dollars. 

Hor superintendent of building corner of 
Seventeenth and F streets, (two hundred and 
fifty dollars,) and four watchmen aud two 
laborers, four thousand five hundred and 
seventy dollars. 

Vor contingent expenses, viz: fuel, engineer 
and fireman, matting and oil-cloth, gas, white- 


3 
of said building, seven thousand five hundred 


! dollars, 


NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
For compensation of the Secretary of the 
Navy, cight thousand dollars. 
For compensation of the Solicitor and Naval 
Judge Advocate General, three thousand five 
hundred dollar ; chief clerk of the Navy Do- 


partment, af two thousand two hundred dol- 
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lars; additional to chief clerk, three hundred. 
dollars, to continue while there is no Assist- 
ant Secretary, and no longer; one disbursing 
clerk, at two thousand dollars; three clerks of 
the fourth class; four clerks of the third class, 
two clerks of the second class, three clerks of 
the first class, two messengers at eight hun- 
dred and forty dollars each, and one laborer, 
twenty-seven thousand two hundred dollars. 

For stationery, labor, newspapers, and mis- 
cellaneons items, three thousand five hundred 
dollars. : . 

For chief of Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
civil engineer, chief clerk, draughtsman, one 
clerk of class four, two clerks of class three, 


one élerk of class two, one clerk of class one,: 


one messenger, and one laborer, nineteen 
thousand two hundred and sixty dollars. 

For stationery, books, plans, drawings, 
labor, and miscellancous items, eight hundred 
dollars. 

Yor chief of Bureau of Equipment and Re- 
etniting, chief clerk, one clerk of class four, 
one clerk of class three, two clerks of class 
two, two clerks of class one, one messenger, 
and one laborer, fifteen thousand four hundred 
and sixty dollars.- 

Yor stationery, ‘books, and miscellaneous 
items, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

Vor chief of Bureau of Navigation, chief 
clerk, one clerk of class three, one clerk of 
class two, one messenger, and one laborer, 
nine thousand eight hundred and sixty dollars. 

For stationery, books, and miscellaneous 
items, eight hundred dollars. 

Vor chief of Bureau of Ordnance, chief 
clerk, draughtsman, one clerk of class three, 
two clerks of class two, one messenger, and 
one laborer, thirteen thousand and sixty dol- 
lars. 

For stationery, books, and miscellaneous 
items, eight hundred dollars. 

For chief of Bureau of Construction and 
Repairs, chief clerk, draughtsman, one clerk 
of class four, two clerks of class three, two 
clerks of class two, one messenger, and one 
laborer, sixteen thousand four hundred and 
sixty dollars. 

For stationery and miscellaneous items, eight 
hundred dollars. 

For chief of Bureau of Steam Engineering, 
chief clerk, draughtsman, one clerk of class 
two, oue assistant draughtsman, one messen- 
ger, and one laborer, eleven thousand two 
buudred and sixty dollars. 

Eor stationery and miscellaneous items, 
eight hundred dollars. 

For chief of Bureau of Provisions and 
Clothing, chief clerk, one clerk of class four, 
two clerks of class three, three clerks of class 
one, two clerks of class two, one messenger, 
and one laborer, eighteen thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty dollars, 

Vor stationery and miscellaneous items, 

eight hundred dollars. 
Bor chief of Bureau of. Medicine and Sur- 
ry; one clerk of class four, one clerk of class 
hree, one messenger, and one laborer, eight 
thousand four hundred and sixty dollars. 

For stationery and miscellaneous items, four 
hundred dollars. 

For five watchmen and two laborers for the 
building occupied by the Navy Department, 
five thousand aad forty dollars. 

For incidental labor, fuel, lights, and miscel- 
lnneous items for said building, six thousand 
dollars. 


x 


JUDICIARY. 
Oiee of the Attorney General. 

Wor salaries of the Attorney General, two 
ant Attorneys General, law clerk, chief 
, four clerks of class four, two clerks of 
class three. one clerk of class two, one clerk 
one, one messenger, thirty-four thou- 
subd five hundred and forty dollars. 


For one clerk, two thousand dollars. 
For contingent expenses of above office, 
viz: : 
For fuel, labor, furniture, stationery, and 
miscellaneous items, ten thousand dollars. 
For purchase of law and other. necessary 
books for the office, one thousand dollars. 


Supreme Court of the. United States. 


For the Chief Justice and nine associate or 
retired justices, sixty thousand five hundred 
dollars. > | i 

For nine circuit judges to reside in circuit, 
forty-five thousand dollars. : 

For traveling expenses of the judge assigned 
to the tenth circuit for attending session of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, one thou- 
sand dollars, 

For salary of the reporter of the decisions 
of .the Supreme Court of the United States, 
two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For salary of the marshal of the Supreme 
Court, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For salaries of the district judges of the 
United States, one hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For salaries of the chief justice of the 
supreme court of the District of Columbia, the 
associate judges, and judge of the orphan’s 
court, nineteen thousand dollars. 

For salary ofthe warden of the jailin the 
District of Columbia, two thousand dollars. 

For. compensation of the district attorneys 
of the United States, eighteen thousand five 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation of the district marshals 
of the United States, eleven thousand three 
hundred dollars, 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
heads of the several Departments are hereby 
authorized to appoint female clerks, who may 
be found to be competent and worthy, to any 
of the grades of clerkships known to the law, 
in the respective Departments, with the com- 
pensation belonging to the class to which they 
may be appointed, but the number of first, 
second, third, and fourth class clerks shall not 
be increased by this section. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the 
compensation of all messengers, assistant mes- 
sengers, laborers, and watchmen (whether day 
or night) provided for inthis act, unless other- 
wise specifically stated, shall be as follows: 
for messengers, eight hundred and forty dol- 
lars per annum; for assistant messengers, 
seven hundred and twenty dollars per annum; 
for laborers and watchmen, seven hundred and 
twenty dollars per annnm; and after the pas- 
sage of this act no moneys herein or otherwise 
appropriated, or that may be hereafter appro- 
priated, for contingent, incidental, or miscel- 
laneous purposes, shall be expended or paid 
for official or clerical compensation; and it 
shall be the duty of the accounting oflicers to 
reject and disallow all such payments as illegal. 

Suc. 4. And be tt further enacted, That all 
acts and joint resolutions, or parts thereof, and 
all resolutions of either House of Congress, 
granting extra compensation or pay, be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed, to take effect 
on the first day of July, eighteen hundred and 
seventy, and thet the appropriations made by 
the following parts of acts and resolutions be, 
and the same are hereby, repealed, to take 
effect from and after June thirty, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one, viz: 

Section five of the act of June twenty six, 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight, being an 
appropriation for the salaries of special exam- 
iners of drugs, medicines, chemicals, and so 
forth. And said salaries shali, from and after 
June thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy, be 
paid from the appropriation for collecting the 
revenue from customs. 

Section four of the act of July twenty, eight- 
| een hundred und sixty-seven, being an appro- 


priation for the pay and expenses of the com- 
missioners under the treaty between the United 
States and the republic of Venezuela. ccc 

Section two of the act of June twenty-seven, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, being an ap- 
propriation for the pay and expenses of :the 
commission under the treaty between the Univ: 
ted States and her Britannic Majesty forthe 
settlement of the claims of the Hudson’s Bay 
and Puget-Sound Agricultural Companies. 

Section three of the act of April seven, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-nine, being an appro- 
priation for the pay, expenses, and advances 
on account of the commission under the.treaty 
of the United States and the republic of Mexico. 

Section thirteen of the act of July twenty- 
eight, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, being 
an appropriation for saluries and contingent 
expenses of the Bureau of Statistics. : 

Sections one and seven of the act of March 
three, eighteen hundred and forty-nine, being 
an appropriation to pay for horses, mules, and 
so forth, lost or destroyed while in the military. 
service. 

Section one of the act of July twenty-seven, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one, being an ap- 
propriation for refunding to States ‘expenses 
incurred in raising volunteers during the late 
rebellion, 

And hereafter it shall be the duty of the 
proper Department to submit estimates for the 
expenses and expenditures under these several 
heads, in the usual manner; aud the appro- 
priations of the amounts received from trans- 
fer drafts to the account of contingent expenses 
of the independent Treasury, and of the amounts 
received from fines, penalties, and foricitures 
to the account for expenses of United States 
courts, shall cease from and after June thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy. iý 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, Lhat all 
balances of appropriations contained in the 
annual appropriation bills and made specific- 
ally for the service of any fiscal year,. and. 
remaining unexpended at the expiration of. 
such fiscal year, shall only be applied to the 
payment of expenses properly incurred during 


i that year, or to the fulfillment of contracts 


properly made within that year; and such bal- 
ances not needed for the said purposes shall 
be carried to the surplus fund: Lrovided, That 
this section shall not apply to appropriations 
known as permanent or indefinite appropria- 
tions. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That all 
balances of appropriations which shall have 
remained on the books of the Treasury, with- 
out being drawn against in the settlement of 
accounts for two years from the date. of the 


‘last appropriation made by law, shall be re- 


ported by the Sceretary of the Treasury to the 
Auditor of the Treasury, whose duty it is to 
settle accounts thereunder, and the Auditor 
shall examine the books of his office, and cer- 
tily to the Secretary whether such balances 
will be required in the settlement of any ag- 
counts pending in his office; and if it shail 
appear that such balances will not be required 
for this purpose, then the Secretary may in- 
clude such balances in his warrant, whether 
the head of the proper Department shall have 
certified that it may be carried into the general 
Treasury or not, But noappropriation for the 
payment of the interest or principal of the pab- 
lic debt, or to which Congress may have given 
a longer duration of law, shall be thus treated. 

Src. 7. And be it further enacted, That i 
shall not be lawful for any Department of the 
Government to expend in any one fiscal year 
any sum in excess of appropriations. wade by 
Congress for that fiscal year, or to involve the 
Government in any contract forthe futare pay- 
ment of money iu excess of such appropria- 
8. And be il furtier enacted, That see 
tion five of an act approved March three, 
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eighteen hundred and forty-one, entitled “An | 
act making appropriations for the civil and 
diplomatic expenses of the Government for 
the year eighteen hundred and forty-one,” 
shall be construed to have authorized: and to 
authorize the naval officers and surveyors 
therein mentioned to receive the maximum 
compensation of five thousand dollars and 
four thousand five hundred dollars, respect- 
ively, as therein named, out of any and all 
fees and emoluments by them received. 

Sec. 9, And. be it further enacted, That the 
President of the United States be authorized 
to organize aud send out one or more expedi- 
tions toward the North Pole, and to appoint 
such person-or persons as. he may deem most 
fitted to the command thereof; to detail any 
officer of the public service to take part in the 
same, aud to use any public vessel that may be 
suitable for the purpose; the scientific opera- 
tions of the expeditioas to be prescribed in 
aecordance with the advice of the National 
Academy of Sciences; and that the sum of 
fifty thousand dollars, or such part thereof as 
may be necessary, be hereby appropriated, ont 
of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the President. 

APPROVED, July 12, 1870, 


Citar. COCLIL.—An Act to provide for the 
Redemption of the three per cent. Temporary 
Loan Certificates, and for an Increase of 
National Bank Notes. 


Bett enacted by the Senate and ILouse of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, "Phat fifty-four millions of 
dollars in notes for circulation may be issued 
to national banking associations, iu addition to 
the three hundred millions of dollars authorized 
by the twenty-second section of the “act to pro- 
vide a national currency, secured by a pledge 
of United States bends, and to provide for the 
cirenlation and redemption thereof,” approved 
June three, eighteen hundred and sixty-foar; 
and the amount of notes so provided shall be 
furnished to banking associations organized 
or to be organized in those States and Terri- 
tories having less than their proportion under 
the apportionment coutemplated by the pro- 
visions of the “act to amend an act to provide 


a national currency, secured by a pledge of | 
Hi 


United States bonds, and to provide for the 
circulation and redemption thereof” approved 
March three, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, 
and the bonds deposited with the Treasarer of 
the United States, to secure the additional cir- 
culating notes herein authorized, shall be of 
any description of bonds of the United States 
bearing interest in coin, bak a new apportion: 
meni of the inereased circulation herein pro- 
vided for shall be made as soon ag practicabie, 
based upon the census of eighteen hundred and 
seventy: Provided, Chat if applications for the 
circulation herein authorized shall not be made 
within one year after the passage of this act hy 
banking associations organized or to be organ- 
ized in States having less than their proportion, 
it shall be lawful for the Comptroller of the 
Currency to issue such circulation to banking į 
associations applying for the same in 
States or Territories having less than their pr 
portion, giving the preference to such as have 
the greatest deficiency: And provided further, ) 
That no banking association hereatier organ- 
ized shall bave a circulation in excess of fiv 
hundred thousand dollars. 


g 


eof this 
ler of 
fthe 


fa 
aa 


other |! 


the Treasury shall redeem and cancelan amount 
of the three per centum temporary loan certifi- 
cates issued under the acts of March two, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-seven, and July twenty- 
five, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, not less 
than the amount of circulating notes so re- 
ported, and may, if necessary, in order. to pro- 
cure the presentation of such temporary loan 
certificates for redemption, give notice to the 
holders thereof, by publication or otherwise, 
that certain of said certificates (which shall be 
designated by number, date, and amount) shall 
cease to bear interest from and: after a day to 
be designated in such. notice, and that the cer- 
tificates. so designated shall no longer be avail- 
able as any portion of the lawful money reserve 
in possession of any-national banking associa- 
tion, andafter the day designated in such notice 
no interest shall be paid on such certificates, 
and they shall not thereafter be counted as a 
part of the reserve of any banking association. 

Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That upon 
the deposit of any United States bonds, bear- 
ing interest payable in gold, with the Treasurer 
of the United States, in the manner prescribed 
in the nineteenth and twentieth sections of the 
national currency act, it shall be lawful for the 
Comptroller of the Currency to issue to the 
association making the same, circulating notes 
of different denominations, not less than five 
dollars, not exceeding in amount eighty per 
centum of the par value of the bonds depos- 
ited, which notes shall bear upon their face the 
promise of the association to which they are 
issued to pay them, upon presentation at the 
office of the association, in gold coin of the 
United States, and shall be redeemable upon 
such presentation insuch coin: Provided, That 
no banking association organized under this 
section shall havea circulation in excess of one 
million of dollars. 

Suc. 4. And be it further enacted, That every 
national. bauking asgociation formed under the 
provisions of the preceding section of this act 


twenty-five per centum of its outstanding cir- 
culation in gold or silver coin of the United 
States, and shall receive at par in the payment 
of debis the gold notes of every other such 
banking association which at the time of such 
peyments shall be redeeming its circulating 
notes in gold coin of the United States. 

Sue. d. nd bett further enacted, Thatevery 
association organized forthe purpose of issuing 
gold notes as provided in this net shall be sub 
ject to all the requirements and provisions of 
the national currency act, exceptthe first clause 
of section twenty-two, which limits the circu- 
lation of national banking associations to three 
huadred millions of dollars; the first clause of 
section thirty-two, whieh, taken in connection 
with the preceding section, would require na- 
tional banking associations organized in the 


ing notes at par in the city of New York; and 
the last clause of seetion thirty-two, which re- 
quires every national banking association to 
receive in payment of debts the notes of every 
| other national Dankin 

Provided, That inappiying the provisions and 
requirements of said act to the banking asso- 
ciations herein provided for, the terms * 
money,” and “lawful money of the United 


|| States,” shall be held aud construed to mean 


gold.or silver coin of the United States. 


ure a more equitable distribution of the na- 
tional banking currency there may be issued 
circulating notes to hanking associations organ- 
ized In States and Territories having less than 
i ion as herein set forth. And the 
‘ulation.in-this section authorized 

direction of the Seeretary of 
the ‘Treasury, as ib may be required for this 
purpose, be withdrawn, as herein provided, 


trom banking associations organized in States 


amounsoť e 


shali, under 


shall at all times keep on hand not less than | 


city of San Francisco to redeem their circulat: | 


g association at par: j 


“Jawtul | 


-G. And be it further enacied, That ta | 


fing 


having a circulation exceeding that provided 
for by the act entitled “An act to amend anact 
entitled ‘An act to providefor a national bank- 
ing currency, secured by pledge of United States 
bonds, and to. provide for the circulation and 
redemption thereof,” approved March three, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five, butthe amount 
so withdrawn shall not exceed twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars. The Comptroller of the Currency 
shall, under.the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, make a statement showing the 
amount of circulation in each State and Terri- 
tory, and the amount to be retired by each 
banking association in accordance with this 
section, and shal], when such redistribution of 
circulation is required, make a requisition for 
such amount upon such banks, commencing 
with the banks having a circulation exceeding 
cue million of dollarsin States having an excess 
of circulation, and withdrawing their circula- 
tion in excess of one million of dollars, and 
then proceeding’ pro rata with other banks hav- 
ing a circulation exceeding three hundred thou- 
sand dollars in States having the largest excess 
of circulation, and reducing the circulation of 
such banks in States having the greatest pro- 
portion in excess, leaving undisturbed the banks 
in States having a smaller proportion, until 
those in greater excess have been reduced to 
the same grade, and continuing thus to make 
the redaction provided for by this act until the 
full amount of twenty-five millions, herein pro- 
vided for, shall be withdrawn; and the circula- 
tion so withdrawn shall be distributed among 
the States and Territories having less than their 
proportion, so as to equalize the same. And 
it shall be the duty of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, forthwith to make a requisi- 
tion for the amount thereof upon the banks 
above indicated as herein prescribed. And 
upon failure of such associations, or any of 
them, to return the amount so required within 
one year, it shall be the duty of the Comptrol- 
Jer of the Currency to sell at public auction, 
having given twenty days’ notice thereof in one 
daily newspaper printed in Washington and one 
in New York city, an amount of bonds deposited 
by said association, as security for said circu- 
lation, equal to the circulation to be withdrawn 
from said association and not returned in com- 
pliance with such requisition; and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency shall with the proceeds 
redeem so many of the notes of said banking 
association, as they come into the Treasury, as 
will equal the amount required and not so re- 
turned, and shall pay the balance, if any, to 
such banking association: Provided, That no 
circulation shall be withdrawn under the pro- 
visions of this section until after the fifty-four 
millions granted in the first section shall have 
been taken up. 

See. 7. And be it further enacted, Thatafter 
the expiration of six months from the passage 
of this act any banking association located in 


; any State having more than its proportion of 
y D t 


circulation may be removed to any State having 
Jess than its proportion of circulation, under 
such rulesand regulations as the Cormptrolier 
of the Currency, with the approval of the See- 
retary of the Treasury, may require: Provided, 
That the amount of the issue of said banks 
shall not be deducted from the amount of new 
issue provided for in this act, 
Avproven, July 12, 1870. 


Cuar, CCLHT.--An Act to extend the Time 
for presenting Claims for Additional Boun- 
lies. 


Bs itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 


| vesentatives of the United States of Americ in 
| Congr 


s assembled, Thatthe time for present- 
ms for addiuunal bounties granted to 
soldiers by the twelfth and thirteenth sections 
of the act of July twenty-eighth, eighteen hun- 
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dred and sixty-six, is hereby extended until 
the expiration of six months after the passage | 
of this act, after which time all claims for such 
bounties not presented in. due form shall be 
void; and the fourth section of the act ap- 
proved March third, eighteen huodred and 
sixty-nine, entitled ‘“ An act in relation to 
additional bounties, and for other purposes,” 
is hereby repealed. - 
APPROVED, July 18, 1870. 


Cuar. CCLIV.—An Act to amend the Natural- 
ization Laws and to punish Crimes against 
the same, and for other purposes. 


Bett enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That in all cases where 
any oath, affirmation, or affidavit shall be made 
or taken under or by virtue of any act or law 
relating tothe naturalization ofaliens, orin any 
proceedings under such acts or laws, and any 
person or persons taking or making such oath, 
affirmation, or affidavit, shall knowingly swear 
or affirm falsely, the same shall be deemed and 
taken to be perjury, and the person or persons 
guilty thereof shall upon conviction thereof be 
sentenced to imprisonment for a term not ex- 
ceeding five years and not less than one year, 
hnd to a fine not exceeding one thousand dol- 
ars. 

Src. 2. And beit further enacted, That if 
any person applying to be admitted a citizen, 
or appearing as a witness for any such person, 
shall knowingly personate any other person 
than himself, or falsely appear in the name of 
a deceased person, or in an assumed or ficti- 
tious name, or if any person shall falsely make, 
forge, or counterfeit any oath, affirmation, 
notice, affidavit, certificate, order, record, sig- 
nature, or otherinstrament, paper, or proceed- 
ing required or authorized by avy law or act 
relating to or providing for the naturalization 
of aliens; or shall utter, sell, dispose of, or 
use as true or genuine, or for any unlawful pur- 
pose, any false, forged, ante-dated. or counter- | 
feit oath, affirmation, notice, certificate, order, 
record, signature, instrument, paper, or pro- 
ceeding as aforesaid ; or sell or dispose of to | 
any person other than the person for whom it 
was originally issued, any certificate of citizen- | 
ship, or certificate showing any person to be 
admitted a citizen; or if any person shall in | 
any manner use for the purpose of registering 
as a voter, or as evidence of aright to vote, or 
otherwise, unlawfully, any order, certificate of 
citizenship, or certificate, judgment, or exem- 
plification, showing such person to be admitted 
to bea citizen, whether heretofore or hereafter 
issued or made, knowing that such order or 
certificate, judgment, or exemplification has 
been unlawfully issued or made; or if any per- 
son shall unlawfully use, or attempt to use, any 
such order or certificate, issued to or in the 
name of any other person, or in a fictitious 
name, or the name of a deceased person; or 
use, or attempt to use, oraid, or assist, or par- 
ticipate in the use of any certificate of citizen- | 
ship, knowing the same to be forged, or coun- 


terleit, or ante-dated, or knowing the same to 
have been procured by fraud, or. otherwise 
unlawfully obtained; or if any person, and 
without lawful excuse, shall knowingly have 
or be possessed of any false, forged, ante- dated, 
or counterfeit certificate of citizenship, pur- 
porting to have been issued under the provis- 
ions of any law of the United States relating to 
naturalization, knowing such certificate to be i 
false, forged, ante-dated, or counterfeit. with | 
intent unlawfully to use the same; or if any | 

erson shall obtain, accept, or receive any cer- | 


f 


uficate of citizenship known to such person to |: 


have been procured by fraud or by the use of | 
any false name, or by means of any false state- | 
ment made with intent to procure, or to aid | 
in procuring, the issue of.such certificate, or | 


known to such person to be fraudulently altered 

x ante-dated ; or if any person who has be2n 
or may be admitted to be a citizen shall, on 
oath or affirmation, or by affidavit, knowingly 
deny that he has been so admitted, with intent 
to evade or avoid any duty or liability imposed 
or required by law, every person so offending 
shall be deemed and adjudged guilty of felony, 
and, on conviction thereof, shall be sentenced 
to be imprisoned and kept at hard labor fora 
period not less than one year nor more than 
five years, or be fined in a sum not less than 
three hundred dollars nor more than one thou- 
sand dollars, or both such punishments may 
be imposed, in the discretion of the court. And 
every person who shall knowingly and inten- 
tionally aid or abet any person in the commis- 
sion of any such felony, or attempt to do any 
act hereby made felony, or counsel, advise, or 
procure, or attempt to procure, the commis- 
sion thereof, shall be liable to indictment and 
punishment in the same manner and to the 
same extent as the principal party guilty of 
such felony, and such person may be tried and 
convicted thereof without the previous convic- 
tion of such principal. 

Src. 8. And be zt further enacted, That any 
person who shall knowingly use any certificate 
of naturalization heretofore granted by any 
court, or which shall hereafter be grauted, 
which has been, or shall be, procured through 
fraud or by false evidence, or has been or shall 
be issued by the clerk, or any other oflicer of 
the court without any appearance and hearing 
of the applicant in court and without lawful 
authority; and any person who shall falsely 
represent himself to be a citizen of the United 
States, without having been duly admitted to 
citizenship, for any fraudulent purpose what- 
ever, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof, in due course of 
law, shall be sentenced to pay a fine of not 
exceeding one thousand dollars, or be impris- 
oned not exceeding two years, either or both, 
in the discretion of the court taking cognizance 
of the same. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
provisions of this act shall apply to all pro- 
ceedings had or taken, or attempted to be had 
or taken, before any court in which any pro- 
ceeding for naturalization shall be commenced, 
had, or taken, or attempted to be commenced; 
and the courts of the United States shall have 
jurisdiction of all offenses under the provisions 
of this act, in or before whatsoever court or 
tribunal the same shall have been committed. 

Suc. 5. And be it further enacted, That in 
any city having upward of twenty thousand 
inhabitants, it shall be the duty of the jadge 
of the circuit court of the United States for the 
circuit wherein said city shall be, upon the 
application of two citizens, to appoint in writ- 
ing for each election district or voting precinct 
in said city, and to change or renew said ap- 
pointmentas occasion may require, from time to 
time, two citizens resident of the district or pre- 
cinct, one from each political party, who, when 
so designated, shall be, andare hereby, author- 
ized to attend at all times and places fixed for 
the registration of voters, who, being registered, 
would be entitled to vote for Representative in 
Congress, and atall times and places for hold- 
ing elections of Representatives in Congress, 
and for counting the votes cast at said elec- 
tions, and to challenge any name proposed to 
be registered, and any vote offered, and to be 
present and witness throughout the counting 
of all votes, and to remain where the ballot- 
boxes are kept at all times after the polls are 
open until the votes are finally counted; and 


| said persons and eitherof them shall have the 


right to affix their signature or his signature to 
said register for purposes of identification. and 
to attach thereto, or to the certificate of the 
number of votes cast, and [any] statement 


touching the truth or fairness thereof which | it secures has been once duly stamped. 


le 


shall be required upon the transfer or 


they or he may-ask to attach;-and any one 
who shall prevent any person so. designated 
from. doing any of the acts authorized as afore»: 
said, or who shail hinder or molest any such 
person-in doing any of the said acts, or shall 
aid or abet in preventing, hindering, or molest: 
ing any such person in respect ofany such acts; 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con: 
viction shall be punished by imprisonment not 
less than one year, 

Sec. 6. And bc it further enacted, That in 
any city having upward of twenty thousand 
inhabitants, it shall be lawfal for the marshal 
of the United States for. the district wherein 
said city shall be, to appoint as many special 
deputies as may be necessary to preserve order 
at any election at which Representatives in 
Congress are to be chosen; and said deputies 
are hereby authorized to preserve orderat such 
elections, and to arrest for any offense or 
breach of the peace committed in their view. 

Seo, 7. And be it further enacted, That 
the naturalization laws are hereby extended to 
aliens of African nativity and to persons of 
African descent. : 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


Cuar. CCLY.—An Act to reduce Internal 
Taxes, and for other purposes. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
rescntatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That on and after the 
first day of May, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one, the special taxes imposed by the seventy- 
ninth section of the act entitled “An act to- 
provide internal revenue to support the Gov- 
ernment, to pay interest on the public debt, 
and for other purposes,’’ approved June thirty, 
eighteen hundred and ‘sixty-four, as amended 
by section nine of the internal revenue act 
approved July thirteen, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, and ag amended by section two of 
the internal revenue act approved March two, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, be, and the 
same are hereby, repealed; but this act shall 
not be held to repeal or in any way affect the 
special tax on brewers imposed by said sec- 
tion, or the special taxes imposed by the act 
approved July twenty, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight, entitled ‘An act imposing taxes 
on distilled spirits and tobacco, and for other 
purposes,” or the acts amendatory thereof. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That on 
and after the first day of October, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, the several taxes on sales 


: imposed by the internal revenue laws now in 


force, saving and excepting such taxes on sales 


as are by existing law paid by stamps, and 


the taxes on sales of leaf tobacco, manufac: 
tured tobacco, snuff, cigars, foreign and domes- 
tic distilled spirits, and wines, imposed by said 
act, approved July twenty, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight, and acts amendatory thereof, 
be, and the same arc hereby, repealed. 

Suc. 8. And be it further enacted, That on 
and after the first day of October, eighteen han- 
dred and seventy, the taxes imposed by the 
internal revenue laws, now in force, herein spe- 
cified, be, and the same are hereby, repealed, 
namely: onarticles in schedule A ; the special 
tax on boats, barges and flats; on legacies and 
successions; on passports; and on gross 
receipts. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That on 
and afterthe first day of October, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, the stamp lax imposed in 


! schedule B on promissory notes for a less sum 


than one hundred dollars, and on receipts for 
any sum of money, or for the payment of any 
debt, and the stamp tax imposed in schednie 
© on canned and preserved fish, be, and the 
game are hereby, repealed. And no stamp 

me 
ment of a mortgage, where itor the aaa 
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the proprietor or proprietors of articles named 
in said schedule C, who shall furnish his or 
their own die or design for stamps to be used 
especially for his or their own proprietary 
articles, shall be allowed the following com- 
missions, namely: on amounts purchased at 
one time of not less than fifty dollars nor more 
than five hundred dollars, five per centum ; 
and on amounts over five hundred dollars ten 
per centum on the whole amount purchased: 
Provided, That lucifer or friction matches, and 
cigar lights, and wax tapers, may be removed 
from the place of manufacture for export to a 
foreign country without payment of tax, or 
affixing stamps thereto, under such rules and 
regulations as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue may preseribe ; and all provisions of 
existing laws inconsistent herewith are hereby 
repealed, 

Sec. 5. And be tt further enacted, That sec- 
tion one hundred and fifty-eight of the act 
entitled “An act. to.provide internal revenue 
to support the Government, to pay interest on 
the public debt, and for other purposes,’’ ap- 
proved Junethirty, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
four, as amended by section nineof the internal 
revenne act, approved July thirteen, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, be, and is hereby, 
amended by striking out the words ‘ fifty dol- 
Jars’! in the second proviso, and inserting in 
Neuthereofthe following: “double the amount 
of tax remaining unpaid, but in no caso less 
than five dollars;’’ also, by striking out the 
words ‘sixty-six!’ in the third proviso, and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘ seventy- 
one;’” also, by striking out the words “ sixty- 
seven” in the last proviso, and inserting in 
lieu thereof the won “ seventy-two.’ 

Src, 6. And be it further enacted, That there 
shall be levied and collected annually, as here- 
inafter provided, for the years eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, and eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, and no longer, a tax of two and 
one half per centum upon the gains, profits, 
and income of every persou residing in the 
United States, and of every citizen of the 
United States residing abroad, derived from 
any source whatever, whether within or with- 
out the United States, except as hereafter pro- 
vided, and a like tax annually upon the gains, 
profits, and income derived from any business, 
trade, or profession carried on in the United 
States by any person residing without the Uni- 
ted States, and not a citizen thereof, or from 
renta of real estate within the United States 
owned by any person residing without the 
United States and not a citizen thereof. 

Sec, 7. And be it further enacted, That in 
estimating the gains, profits, and income of 
any person, there shall be included all income 
derived from any kind of property, rents, in- 
terest received or accrued uponall notes, bonds, 
and mortgages, or other forms of indebtedness 
bearinginterest, whether paid or not, ifgoodand 
collectable, interest upon notes, bonds, orother 
securities of the United States; andthe amount 
ofall premium on gold and coupons; the gains, 
profits, and income of any business, profes- 
sion, trade, employment, office, or vocation ; 
including any amount received as salary or pay 
for services in the civil, military, naval, or 
other service of the United States, or as Sen- 
ator, Representative, or Delegate in Congress, 
except that portion thereof from which, under 
aathority of aets of Congress previous hereto, 
a tax of five per centum shall have been with. 
held; the share of any person of the gainsand 
profits, whether divided or not, of all com- 
pantes or partnerships, but not including the 
mount received from any corporations whose 
olticers, as authorized by law, withhold and 
pay as taxes a per centum of the dividends 
made, and of interest or coupons paid by such 
corporations; profits realized within the year 
from sales of real estate purchased within two 
years previous to the year for which income is 


estimated ; the amount of sales of live stock, 
sugar, wool, butter, cheese, pork, beef, mut- 
ton, or, other meats, hay and grain, fruits, 


vegetables, or other productions, being the. 


growth or produce of the estate of such person, 
but not including any part thereof consumed 
directly: by the family; and all other gains, 
profits, and income drawn from any source 
whatever, but not including the rental value 
of the homestead used or occupied by any 
person, or by his family. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That 
military or naval pensions allowed to any per- 
son under the laws of the United, States, and 
the sum of two thousand dollars of the gains, 
profits, and income of any person, shall be 
exempt from said income tax, in the manner 
hereinafter provided. Only one deduction of 
two thousand dollars shall be made from the 
aggregate income of all the members of any 
family composed of oneor both parents and one 
ormore minor children, or of husband and wife; 
but when a wife has by law a separate income, 
beyond the control of her husband, and is living 
separate and apart from him, such deduction 
shall then be made from her income, gains, aud 
profits; and guardians and trustees shall be 
allowed to make the deduction in favor of cach 
ward or beneficiary except that ina case of 
two or more wards or beneficiaries comprised 
in one family, having joint property interest, 
only one deduction shall be made in their favor. 
For the purpose of allowing said deduction from 
the income of any religious or social community 
holding all their property and theincome there- 
from jointly and in common, cach five of the 
persons composing such society, and any re- 
maining fractional number of such persons less 
than five over such groups of five, shall be held 
to constitute a family, and a deduction of two 
thousand dollars shall be allowed for each of 
said families. Any taxes on theincomes, gains, 
and profits of such societies, now due and un- 
paid, shall be assessed and collected according 
to this provision, except that the deduction 
shall be only one thousand dollars for any 
year prior to eighteen hundred and seventy. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That in 
addition to the exemptions provided in the 
preceding section, there shall be deducted from 
the gains, profits, and income of any person all 
national, State, county, and municipal taxes 
paid by him within the year, whether such per- 
son be owner, tenant, or mortgager; all his 
losses actually sustained during the year aris- 
ing from fires, floods, shipwreck, or incurred 
in trade, and debts ascertained to be worth- 
less, but excluding all estimated depreciation 
of values ; the amount of interest paid during 
the year, and the amount paid for rent orlabor 
to cultivate land or to conduct any other busi- 
ness from which income is derived ; the amount 
paid for the rent of the house or premises 
occupied asa residence for himself or his fam- 
ily, and the amount paid out for usual and 
ordinary repairs. No deduction shall be made 
for any amount paid out for new buildings, 
permanentimprovements, or betterments made 
to increase the value of any property or estate. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the 
tax hereinbefore provided shall be assessed 
upon the gains, profits, and income for the year 
ending on the thirty-first day of December next 
preceding the time for levying and collecting 
said tax, and shall be levied on the first day 
of March, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
and eighteen hundred and seventy-two, and be 
due and payable on or before the thirtieth day 
of April in each of said years. And in addi- 
tion to any sum annually due and anpaid after 
the thirtieth day of April, and for ten days 
after notice and demand thereof by the col- 
lector, there shall be levied and collected, as 
a penalty, the sum of five per centum on the 
amount unpaid, and interest on said amount 
at the rate of one per centum per month from 


the time the same became due, except from 
the estates of deceased, insane, or insolvent 
persons. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of every person of lawfal age, 
whose gross income during the preceding year 
exceeded two thousand dollars, to make and 
render a return on or before the day desig- 
nated by law, to the assistant assessor of the 
district in which he resides of the gross amount 
of his income, gains, and profits as aforesaid ; 
but not including the amount received from 
any corporation whose officers, as authorized 
by Jaw, withhold and pay as taxesa per centum 
of the dividends made and of the interest or 
coupons paid by such corporation, nor that 
portion of the salary or pay received for ger- 
vices inthe civil, military, naval, or other service 
of the United States, or as Senator, Representa- 
tive, or Delegate in Congress, from which tax 
has been deducted, nor the wages of minor 
children not received ; and every guardian and 
trustee, executor or administrator, and any 
person acting in any other fiduciary capacity, 
or as resident agent for, or copartner of, any 
non-resident alien, deriving income, gains, 
and profits from any business, trade, or pro- 
fession carried on in the United States, or from 
rents of real estate situated therein, shall make 
and render a return as aforesaid to the assistant 
assessor of the district in which he resides of 
the amount of income, gains, and profits ofany 
minor or person for whom heacts. The agsist- 
ant assessor shail require every such return to 
be verified by the oath of the party rendering 
it, and may increase the amount of any retarn, 
after notice to such party, if he has reason to 
believe that the same is understated. In case 
any person having a gross income as above, 
of two thousand dollars or more, shall neglect 
or refuse to make and render such return, or 
shall render a false or fraudulent return,*he 
assessor or the assistant assessor shall make 
such return, according to the best information 
he can obtain by the examination of said per- 
son, or of his books or accounts, or by any 
other evidence, and shall add, as a penalty, to 
the amount of the tax due thereon, fifty per 
centum in all cases of willful neglect or refusal 
to make and render a return, and one hundred 
percentum in all cases of a false or fraudulent 
return having been rendered. The tax andthe 
addition thereto as penalty shall be assessed 
and collected in the manner provided for in 
cases of willful neglect or refusal to render a 
return, or of rendering a false or fraudulent 
return. But no penalty shall be assessed upon 
any person for such neglect or refusal, or fur 
making orrendering a false or fraudulent return, 
except after reasonable notice of the time and 
place of hearing, to be regulated by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, so asto give the 
person charged an opportunity to be heard: 
Provided, Phat no collector, deputy collector, 


| assessor, or assistant assessor shall perinit to 


be published in any manner such income re- 
turns, or any part thereof, except such general 
statistics, not. specifying the names of individ- 
uals or firms, as he may make public, under 
such rules and regulations as the Commissioner 
of Internal Kevenue shall prescribe. 

Sec. 12, And be it further enacted, That 
when the return of any person is increased by 
the assistant assessor, such person may exhibit 
his books and accounts and be permitted to 
prove and declare, under oath, the amount of 
income liable to be assessed; but such oath and 
evidence shall not be conclusive of the facts, 
and no deductions claimed in such cases shall 


j be allowed until approved by the assistant as- 


sessor. Any person may appeal from the decis- 
ion of the assistant assessor, in sach cases. to 
tbe assessor of the district, and his decision 
thereon, unless reversed by the Commissioner 
of luternal Revenue, shail be final. The form, 
time, and manner of-proceedings shall be sub- 
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ject to regulations to be prescribed by the || 
Cow missioner of Internal Revenue. 

Suc. 13. And be it further enacted, That 
any person, in his own behalf, or as sach fidu- 
ciary or agent, shall be permitted to declare, | 
ander oath, that he, or his ward, beneficiary, 
or principal, was not possessed of an income 
of two thousand dollars, liable to be assessed 
according to the provisions of this act; or may 
declare that an income tax has been assessed 
and paid. elsewhere in the same year, under 
authority of the United States, upon hisincome, 
gains, and profits, or those cf his ward, bene- 
ficiary, or principal, as required by law; and 
if the assistant assessor shall be satisfied of the 
truth of the declaration, such person shall 
thereupon be exempt from income tax in the 
said district. 

Seco. 14. And be it further enacted, That 
consuls of foreign Governments who are. not 
citizens of the United States shall be exempt 
from any income tax imposed by this act which 
may be derived from their official emoluments, 
or from property in foreign countries: Pro- 
vided, That the Governments which such con- 
suls mäy represent shall extend similar exemp- 
tion to consuls of the United States. 

Src. 15. And be it further enacted, That 
there shail be levied and collected for and 
during the year eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one a tax of two and one half per centum on 
the amount of all interest or coupons paid on 
bonds or other evidences of debt issued and 
payable in one or more years after date, by 
any of the corporations in this section herein- 
afler enumerated, and on the amount of all 
dividends of earnings, Income, or gains here- 
after declared, by any bank, trust company, 
savings institution, insurance company, rail- 
road company, caual company, turnpike com- 
pany, canal navigation company, and slack- 
water company, whenever and wherever the 
same shall be payable, and to whatsoever per- 
son the same may be due, including uon-resi- 
dents, whether citizens or aliens, and on all 
undivided profits of any such corporation which 
have accrued and been earned and added to 
any surplus, contingent, or other fund, and 
every such corporation having paid the tax as 
aforesaid is hereby authorized to deduct and 
withhold from any payment on account of | 
interest, coupons, and dividends an amount 
equal to the tax of two and one half per centum 
on the same; and the paymeut to the United 
States, as provided by law, of the amount of 
tax so deducied from the interest, coupons, 
and dividends aforesaid, shall discharge the 
corporation from any liability for that amount 
of said interest, coupons, or dividends, claimed 
as due to any person, except in cases where 
said corporations have provided otherwise by 
an express contract: Provided, That the tax | 
upon the dividends of insurance companies 
shall not be deemed due until such dividends 
are payable, either in money or otherwise; 
and that the money returned by mutual insur- 
ance companies to their policy holders, and 
the atinual or semi-annual interest allowed or | 
paid to the depositors in savings banks or sav- 
ings institutions, shall not be considered as 
dividends; and that when any dividend is 
made, or interest as aforesaid is paid, which 
includes any part of the surplus or contingent 
fund of any corporation which has been assessed 
and the tax paid thereon, or which includes 
any part of the dividends, interest or coupons, | 
reccived from other corporations whose officers 
are authorized by law to withhold a per centum 
on the same, the amount of tax so paid on that | 
portion of the surplus or contingent fund, and | 
the amount of tax which has been withheld 
and paid on dividends, interest, or coupons so 
received, may be deducted from the tax on jj 
such dividend or interest. 

Sec, 16. And be it further enacted, That i 
every person having the care or management | 


of any corporation liable to be taxed under the | 


last preceding section, shall make and render 
to the assessor or assistant assessor of the dis- 


trict in which such person has his office for | 


conducting the business of such corporation, 
on or before the tenth day of the month fol- 
lowing that in which any- dividends or sums 
of money become due or payable as aforesaid, 
a true and complete return, in such form as 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may 


| prescribe, of the amount of income and profits 


and of taxes as aforesaid; and there shall be 
annexed thereto a declaration of the president, 
cashier, or treasurer of the corporation, under 
oath, that the same contains a trae and com- 
plete account of the income and profits and of 
taxes as aforesaid. And for any default in the 
making or rendering of such return, with such 
declaration annexed, the corporation so in 
default shall forfeit, as a penalty, the. sum 
of one thousand dollars; and in case of any 
default in making or rendering said return, or 
of any default in the payment of the tax as 
required, or of any part thereof, the assess- 
ment and collection of the tax and penalty 
shall be in accordance with the general pro- 
visions of law in other cases of neglect and 
refusal. 

Sec. 17. And beit further enacted, That sec- 
tions one hundred and twenty, one hundred 
and twenty-one, one hundred and twenty-two, 
and one hundred and twenty-three of the act 
of June thirty, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
four, entitled ‘An act to provide internal rev- 
enue to support the Government, to pay inter- 
est on the public debt, and for other purposes,”’ 
as amended by the act of July thirteen, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-six, and the actof March 
two, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, shall 
be construed to impose the taxes therein men- 
tioned to the first day of August, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, but after that date no further 
taxes shall be levied or assessed under said sec- 
tions; and all acts and parts of acts relating to 
the taxes herein repealed, and that all the pro- 
visions of said acts, shall continue in full force 
for levying and collecting all taxes properly 
assessed or liable to be assessed, or accruing 


| under the provisions of former acts, or draw- 


backs, the right to which has already accraed 
or which may hereafter acerne under said acts, 
and for maintaining and continuing liens, fines, 
penalties, and forfeitures incurred under and 
by virtue thereof. And this act shall not be 
construed to affect any act done, rightaccrued, 
or penalty incurred under formeracts, but every 
such right is hereby saved. And for carrying 
out andcompleting all proceedings which have 
been already commenced or that may be com- 
menced to enforce such fines, penalties, and 
forfeitures, or criminal proceedings under said 


acts, and for the punishment of evimes of which | 


any party shail be or has been found guilty. 


Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That the | 
President is hereby authorized to annex to, 


and 
ing 
jon 
the 


unite with each other, two or more adjoin- 
collection districts, whenever in his opin- 
it will reduce the expenses of collecting 
interval revenue, without impairing the 


efiiciency of the service; and thereupon shall | 
i retain but one collector and one assessor for 


such enlarged district. And the President is 
also authorized to consolidate in like manner, 
at his discretion, any two or more adjoining 
supervisors’ districts, and to retain or appoint 
one supervisor for such consolidated district. 

Src. 19. And be it further enacted, That as 
goon as practicable after the passage of this 
act the number of assistant 


of all officers of that class who are assigned 
specially to the assessment of any taxes which 
shall have been abolished by law; and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall be 
required further to reduce the number of assist- 
ant assessors in proportion to any reduction 


assessors employed | 
shall be permanently reduced by the discharge ! 


of the service of assessment which has been 
made, or may hereafter be made; by the repeal 
of any portion of the internal taxese>  .07 i 

Src. 20. And be it:further enacted; That'see- 
tion sixty-seven of an act approved ‘July thir- 
teen, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, ettitled 
“An act to reduce internal taxation; and to 
amend an act entitled ‘An ‘act to provide inter- 
nal revenue to support the Governmént, to pay 
interest on the public debt, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved June thirty, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four,” be amended by inserting after 
the words ‘‘ that in any case civil or eriminal,’’ 
the words ‘at law or in equity;”? also, by jn- 
serting after the words ‘if the suit were com- 
menced in the court below by summons,” the 
words following: ‘‘subpena, petition, or by 
any other form of action except as hereinafter 
provided ;’’ also, by inserting after the words 
“or if it were commenced by capias,” the 
words following: ‘‘or by any similar form 
of proceeding by which a personal arrest is 
ordered.” 

Seo. 21. And be it further enacted, That after 
the thirty-first day of December, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, in lieu of af the duties now 
imposed by law on the articles hereinafter 
enumerated or provided for imported from for- 
eign countries, there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid the following duties and rates of 
duties, that is to say: 

On teas of all kinds, fifteen cents per pound. 

On coffee of all kinds, three cents per pound, 

On cacao, or cocoa, two cents per pound. 

On cocoa leaves or shells, one cent per pound, 

On ground or prepared cacao, or cocoa, five 
cents per pound ; andon chocolate, seven cents 
per pound, 

On all molasses, five cents per gallon. 

On tank-bottom sirup of sugar-cane juice, 
melada, concentrated melada, and concentrated 
moiasses, one and one half cents per pound. 

On all raw or inuscovado sugar not above 
number seven, Dutch standard in color, one 
and three quarter cents per pound. : 

On. all raw or muscovado sugar above num- 
ber seven, Dutch standard in color, and on all 
other sugars not above number ten, Datch 
standard in color, two cents per pound, 

On all othersugars above number ten, Dutch 
standard in color, and notabove number thir- 
teen, Dutch standard in color, two and one 
quarter cents per pound, 

On all other sugars above number thirteen, 
Dutch standard in color, and not above num- 
ber sixteen, Dutch standard in color, two and 
three quarter cents per pound. 

On all other sugars above number sixteen, 
Dutch standard in color, and not above num- 
ber twenty, Dutch standard in color, three and 
one quarter cents per pound. 

On all sugar above number twenty, Dutch 
standard in color, and on all refined loaf, lump, 
crushed, powdered, and granulated sugar, four 
cents per pound: Provided, ‘hat the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury sball, by regulations, pre- 
seribe and require thatsamples shall be taken 
by inspectors from the hogshead, box, or 
other package, in such a manner as torepre- 
sent a trae average of the contents of the pack- 
age, and from a sufficient number of packages 
of the same mark in each and every invoice, 
so that the samples on which the classification 
is made shall be a fair average in quality of 
the sugar imported under that mark, and the 
classification shall be adjudged on the entire 
mark accordingly ; and the weights of sugar 
imported in casks or boxes shall be marked 
distinctly by the custom-house weigher by 
scoring the figures indelibly on each package: 
Provided, That ail sirap of sugar, sirup of 
sugar cane juice, melada, concentrated mela- 
da, or concentrated molasses entered under 
the name of molasses, shall be forfeited to the 
United States. 

On all wines imported in casks, containing 
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not more than twenty-two per centum of alco- 
hol, and valued at not exceeding. forty cents 
per gallon, twenty-five cents per gallon; valued 
_at-over forty cents, and not over one dollar per 
gallon, sixty cents per gallon; valued at over 
one dollar per gallon, one dollar per gallon, 
and in addition thereto twenty-five per centum 
ad. valorem; 

On wines of all kinds, imported in bottles, 
and not otherwise herein provided for, the 
same. rate per gallon as wines imported in 
casks, but all bottles containing one quart or 
less than one quart, and more than one pint, 
shall be held to contain one quart, and all 
bottles containing one pint or less, shall be 
held to contain one pint, and shall pay in 
-addition three cents for each bottle. 

Onchampagne and all other sparkling wines, 
in hottles, six dollars per dozen bottles con- 
„taining each not more than one quart and more 
than one pint; and three dollars per dozen 
bottles containing not more than one pint 
each, and more than one half pint; and one 


dollar and fifty cents per dozen bottles, con- | 


taining one half pint each, or less; and in 
bottles containing more than one quart each, 
shall pay, in addition to six dollars per dozen 
hottles, at the rate of two dollars per gallon 
on the quantity in excess of one quart per 
bottle: Provided, ‘That any liquors containing 
more than twenty-two per centum of alcohol, 
which shall be entered under the name of wine, 
shall be forfeited to the United States: And 
provided further, That wines, brandy, and 
other spirituous liquors imported in bottles 
shall be packed in packages containing not 
less than one dozen bottles in each package ; 
and all such bottles shall pay an additional 
duty of three cents for each bottle + no allow- 
ance shall be made for breakage unless such 
breakage is actually ascertained by count, and 
certified by a custom-house appraiser; and so 
much of section fitty-nine of an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the collection of duties on 
imports and tonnage,” approved March two, 
seventeen huudred and ninety-nine, as pro- 
vided for allowance for leakage and breakage, 
is hereby repealed, 

On brandy and on other spirits manufactured 
or distilled from grain or other materials, and 
not otherwise provided. for, two dollars per 
proof gailon: Provided, That each and every 
gauge or wine gallon of measurement shall be 
counted as at least one proof gallon; and the 
standard for determining the proof of brandy 
and other spirits, and of wine or liquors of 
any kind imported, shall be the same as that 
which is defined in the second section of the 
“act Imposing taxes. on distilled spirits and 
tobacco, and for other purposes,” approved 
July twenty, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight. 

On cordials, liqueurs, arrack, absynthe, 
kirshwasser, vermuth, ratafia, and other sim- 
ilar spirituous beverages, or bitters containing 
spirits, and not otherwise provided for, two 
dollars per proof gallon: Provided, That any 
brandy or other spirituous liquors imported in 
casks of less capacity than fourteen gallons 
shall be forfeited to the United States. 

On pimento and on black, white, and red or 
cayenne pepper, five cents per pound. 

On ground pimento and on ground pepper 
of ali kinds, ten cents per pound. 

Qu ginger root, two cents per pound, 

neginger, ground, five cents per pound, 

On cinnamon and on nutmegs, twenty cents 
per pound. 

On mace, 


twenty-five cents per pound. 
On elov 


tive cents per pound. 


On ck ms, three cents per pound. 
On e and cassia vera, ten cents per 
pound. 


On cassia buds and ground cassia, twenty 
cents per pound, 

On all other spices, twenty cents per pound ; 
ground or prepared, thirty cents per ponnd, — 


On corsets, or manufactured cloth, woven 
| or made ia patterns of such size, shape, and 
form, or cut in such manner as to be fit for 
corsets, when valued at six dollars per dozen 
or less, two dollars per dozen; when valued 
over six dollars per dozen, thirty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

On eyelets of every description, six cents 
per thousand. 
~ On ultramarine, six cents per pound, 

On wools on the skin, the same rates as on 
other wools, the quantity and value to be 
ascertained under such rales as the Seeretary 
of the ‘Treasury may prescribe. 

On flax straw, five dollars per ton. 

On flax not hackled or dressed, twenty dol- 
Jars per ton; on flax hackled, known as 

‘dressed line,” forty dollars per ton. 
| On hemp, manilla, and other like substitutes 
for hemp, not otherwise provided for, twenty- 
five dollars per ton. 

On the tow of flax or hemp, ten dollars per 
ton, 

On jute, sunn, coir, and Sisal grass, fifteen 
dollars per ton. 

On jute buts, six dollars per ton. 

On cotton bagging, or other manufactures, 
not otherwise provided for, suitable for the 
uses to which cotton bagging is applied, com- 
posed in whole or in part of hemp, jate, flax, 
gunny- bags, gunny-cloth, or other material, 
and valued at seven cents or less per square 
yard, two cents per pound; valued at over 
seven cents per square yard, three cents per 
pound, 5 

On iron in pigs, seven dollars per ton. 

On cast serap-iron of every description, six 
dollars per ton. 

On wrought serap-iron of every description, 
eight dollars per ton: Provided, That nothing 
shall be deemed scrap-iron except waste or 
refuse iron that has been in actual use, and is 
fit only to be remanufactured. 

On sword-blades, thirty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

On swords, forty-five per centum ad valorem. 

On steel railway bars, one and one quarter 
cent per pound ; and on all railway bars made 
in part of steel, one cent per pound : Provided, 
That metal converted, cast, or made from iron 
by the Bessemer or pneumatic process, of 
whatever form or description, shall be classed 
| as steel: And provided further, That round 
iron in coils, three sixteenths of an inch or less 
in diameter, whether coated with metal or not 
so coated, and all descriptions of iron wire, 
and wire of which iron is a component part, 
not otherwise specifically enumerated and pro- 
vided for, shail pay the same duty as iron wire, 
bright, coppered, or tinned: And provided 
Surther, That steel, commercially known as 
crinoline, corset, and hat steel wire, shall pay 
duty at the rate of nine cents per pound and 
ten per centum ad valorem. 
| On rough or unfinished grindstones, one 

dollar and fifty cents per ton 3 on finished 
grindstones, two dollars per ton. 

On freestone, sandstone, granite, and all 
building or monumental stono, except marble, 
one dollar and fifty cents per ton. 

On all sawed, dressed, or polished marble, 
marble slabs, and marble paving tiles, thirty 
per centum ad valorem, and in addition twenty- 
five cents per superficial square foot not ex- 
ceeding two inches in thickness; if more than 
two inches in thickness, ten cents per foot, in 
addition to the above rate for each inch or 
fractional part thereof in excess of two inches 
in thickness: Provided, That if exceeding six 
inches in thickness, such marble shall be sub- 


blocks, 
Ou hair-cloth of the description known as 
hair seating, eighteen inches wide or over, 
square yard ; less than eighteen 


forty cents per 
inches wide, thirty cents per square yard. 


| 
| 
i 


| ject to the duty now imposed upon marble | 


" guch duties shall not be refunded. 


On hair-cloth known as crinoline cloth, and 
on all other manufactures of hair not otherwise 
provided for, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

On hairpins made of iron wire, fifty per 
centum ad valorem, 

On analine dyes and colors, by whatever 
name known, fifty cents per pound, and thirty- 
five per centum ad valorem. 

On buttons and on ornaments for dresses 
and outside garments made of silk, or of which 
silk is the component material of chief value, 
and containing no wool, worsted, or goats’ 
hair, fifty per centum ad valorem. 

On silicate of soda, or other alkaline sili- 
cates, a half a cent per pound. 

On sporting gun-wads of all descriptions, 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

On nickel, thirty cents per pound, 

On nickel oxide and alloy of nickel with 


j Copper, twenty cents per pound. 


On watches, watch-cases, watch movements, 


| parts of watches, and watch materials, twenty- 


five per centum ad valorem. 

On watch jewels, ten per centum ad valorem. 

On live animals, twenty per centum ad valo. 
rem: Provided, That animals specially im- 
ported for breeding purposes from beyond the 
seas shall be admitted free, upon proof thereof 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and under such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe: And provided further, That teams of 
animals, including their harness and tackle, 
actually owned by persons immigrating to the 
United States with their families from foreign 
countries, and in actual use for the purposes 
of such immigration, shall also be admitted 
free of duty, under such regulations asthe Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may prescribe: And 
provided further, That all animals brought into 
the United States temporarily and for a period 
not exceeding six months, for the purpose of 
exhibition or competition for prizes offered by 
any agricultural or racing association, shall be 


| admitted free of duty upon bond being first 


given, in accordance with regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, ` 
with condition that the full’ duty hereinbefore 
imposed shall be paid in case of the sale of any 
such animals in the United States. 

On oranges, lemons, pineapples, and grapes, 
twenty per centum ad valorem; and on limes, 
bananas, plantains, shaddocks, mangoes, and 
cocoauuts, ten per centum ad valorem: Pro- 
vided, That no allowance shall be made for 
loss by decay on the voyage, unless the said 
loss shall exceed twenty-five per centum of the 
quantity, and the allowance then made shall be 
only for the amount of loss in excess of twenty- 
five per centum of the whole quantity. 

On Zante, or other currants, and pronesand 
plums, two and one half cents per pound. 

On neat’s-foot oil, and all animal, whale, 
seal, and fish oils, twenty per centum ad valo- 


i rem, 


On oil made of linseed or flaxsced, thirty 
cents per gallon, seven pounds and a half of 
weight to be estimated as a gallon. 

Gn hempseed and rapeseed, and other oil 
seeds of like character other than linseed or 
flaxseed, one half cent per pound. ate 

On linseed or flaxseed, twenty cents per 
bushel of fifty-six pounds weight: Provided, 
That no drawback shall be allowed on oil-cake 
made from imported seed, 

On sesame seed oil or Cenne oil, and cotton- 
seed oil, thirty cents per gallon. 

On sesame secd, ten per centum ad valorem, 

On opium, one dollar per pound. 

On opium prepared for smoking, and on all 
other preparations of opium not otherwise pro- 
vided for, six dollars per pound: Provided, 
That opinm prepared for smoking, and other 
preparations of opiam, deposited in bonded 
warehouse, shall not be removed therefrom for 
exportation without payment of duties, and 
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Ou morphia, and on all salts of morphia, one 
dollar per ounce. 

On cotton thread, yarn, warps, or warp yarn, 
not wound upon spools, whether single or ad- 
vanced beyond the condition of single by twist- jj 
ing two or more single yarns together, whether | 
on beams orin bundles, skeins, or cops, or in 
any other form, valued at not exceeding forty 
cents per pound, ten cents per pound; valued 
at over forty cents per pound and not exceed- 
ing sixty cents. per pound, twenty cents per 
poand; valued at over sixty cents per pound 
and not exceeding eighty cents per pound, 
thirty cents per pound; valued at over eighty 
cents per pound, forty cents per pound; and 
in addition to said rates of duty twenty per 
centum ad valorem. 

Sec, 22. And be it further enacted, That 
after the thirty-first day of December, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, in addition to imported 
articles now by lawexempt from duty, and not 
herein otherwise provided for, the following 
articles hereinafter enumerated and provided | 
tor shall also be free: 

Acid, arsenious, crude. 

Acid, nitric, not chemically pure. | 

Acid, muriatic. . | 

Acid, oxalie. 

Acid, picric, and nitro-picric: Provided, 
That carboys containing acids shall be subject 
to the same duty as if empty. ` 

Arsenic. 

Aconite, root, leaf, and bark. 

Agaric. 

Alkanet root, 

Alkekengi. 

Albumen and lactariue. 

Amber, gum. : 

Aloes. | 

Aniline oil, ernde. 

Ammonia, crude. 

Annato seed. 

Argols, crude. 

Asbestos, not manufactured. 

Articles imported for the use of the United 
States: Provided, That the price of the same 
did not include the duty. 

Articles the growth, produce, and manufac- 
ture of the United States when returned in 
the same condition as exported: Provided, 
That proof of the identity of such articles be 
made under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury; and if such 
articles were subject to internal tax at the 
time of exportation such tax shall be proved 
to have been paid before exportation, and not 
refunded. And all acts and parts of acts here- 
tofore passed prescribing regulations in regard 
to such importations are hereby repealed. 

Bamboos, unmanufactured. 

Barks, viz: Quilla, Peruvian, Lima, cali- 
saya, and all cinchona barks, Canella alba, |! 
pomegranate, croton, cascarilla, and all other 
barks not otherwise provided for. 

Belladonna, root and leaf. 

Bromine. f 

Bitter apples, colocynth, coloqninitida. | 

Berries, nuis, and vegetables for dyeing, or || 
used for composing dyes, not otherwise pro- |! 
vided for in this act: | 

Bells broken and bell-metal broken, and fit } 
only to remanufactured. i 

Bones, crude, not manufactured, bones | 


ground and calcined, bone dust and bone ash 
for manufacture of phosphates and fertilizers. 
Books which have been printed and man- 
ufactured more than twenty years. 
Brimstone, crude. 
Burr stone in blocks, rough or unmanufac- | 
wared, and not bound up into mill-stones. į! 
Bachu leaves. | 
Citrate of lime, | 
Columbo root. i 
Cantharides. | 
Castor or castoreum. i 
Catechu or cutch. | 
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Catgut or whip gut, nnmanufactured. 
Coal, anthracite. Aes 
Cocfc]ulus indicus. 

Conian cicuta, or hemlock, seed and leaf. 

Cadbear. : 

Collections of antiquity, specially imported, 
and not for sale. 

Chalk and cliff stone, unmanufactured. 

Cork wood, or cork bark, unmanufactured. 

Carnelian, unmanufactured. 

Cuttle-fish bone. 

Diamond dust or bort. 

Dragon’s blood. 

Eggs. 

Emery ore or rock, not pulverized, not 

ground, i 
Esparto, or Spanish grass, and other grasses 

and pulp of, for the manufacture of paper. 
Fibrin, in all forms. 

Fish, fresh, for immediate consumption. 

Fish for bait. 

Flint and ground flint stones. 

Folie digitalis. 

Fashion plates engraved on steel or on wood, 
colored, plain. 

Fur skins of all kinds not dressed in any 
manner. 

Glass, broken in pieces, which cannot be cut 
for use, and fit only to be remanufactured. 

Guano, and other animal manures, 

Gums, Arabic, Jeddo, Senegal, Barbary, 

East India, Cape, Australian, gum benzoin 


or benjamin, gum copal, sandarac, damar, | 


gamboge, cowrie, mastic, shellac, tragacanth, 
olebanum, guiac, myrrh, bdellium, garbanum, 


| and all gums not otherwise provided for. 


Gutta-percha, crude. 
Goat-skins, raw. 


Horseand cow hair, not cleaned and dressed. | 


Hoofs, horns, and horn tips. 

Hide cuttings, raw and in the hair, for glue 
stock. 

Hemlock bark. 

Hyoscyamus, or henbane leaf. 

Todine, crude. 

Ipecac. 

India-rubber, crude, and milk of. 

avery and vegetable ivory, unmanufactured. 

alap. 

Jet, unmanufactured. 

Juniper and laurel berries. 

Kryolite. 

S. Lac, crude, seed, button, stick, shell or 
dye. 

Lava, unmanufactured. 

Leeches. 

Life-boats and life-saving apparatus, spe- 
cially imported by socicties incorporated or 


i| established to encourage the saving of human 


life. 
Liquorice root. 
Litmus and all lichens, prepared or not pre- 


| pared. 


Logs and round unmanufactured timber not 
otherwise provided for, and ship timber. 

Madder root, of all kinds, ground, and 
ground mungect, or Indian madder. 

Manna. 

Moss, Iceland, and other mosses, crude. 

Musk and civet, crude, in natural pod. 

Nitrate of soda, or cubic niter, 

Oak bark. 

Ore of antimony, or crude sulphuret of. 

Orange and lemon peel, not preserved, can- 
died, or otherwise prepared. ; 

Orchill, or archiil, in the weed or liquid. 

Palm nuts and palm-nut kernels. 

Palm and cocoanut oil. 

Paintings, statuary, fountains, and other 
works of art, the production of American 


artists: Provided, That the fact of such pro- | 


duction be verified by the certificate of any 
consul or minister of the United States indorsed 
pon the written declaration of the artist: And 


u 
provided further, That all paintings, statuary, 


ountains, and other works of art, the pro- 


ih 
i! 


duction and property of an American artist, 
now held for payment of duties in any custom: 


| house of the United States, shall- be surren- 
ii dered to such artist without payment of duties 


or charge, upon his affidavit filed in the De: 
partment of the Secretary of the Treasury that 


| the same are the production of such artist.: 


Paintings, statuary, fountains, and. other 
works of art, imported expressly for present- 
ation to national institutions or to any State, 
or to any municipal corporation. 

Philosophical and scientific apparatus, in- 
struments, and preparations, statuary, casts 
of marble, bronze, alabaster, or plaster of 
Paris, paintings, drawings, and etchings, 
specially imported in good faith, for the use 
of any society or institution incorporated or 
established for philosophical, educational, 
scientific, or literary purposes, or encourage- 
ment of the fine arts, and not intended for 
sale. 

Household effects of persons and families 
returning or emigrating from foreign countries, 
which have been in actual use abroad by them, 
and not intended for any other person or per- 
sons or for sale, not exceeding the value of 
five hundred dollars. l 

Phosphates, crude or native, for fertilizing 
purposes. 

Plants, trees, shrubs, roots, seed-cane, and 
seeds imported by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, or the United States Botanie Garden. 

Platinum vases or retorts for chemical uses, 
or parts thereof. 

Potassa, muriate of. 

Quassia wood. 

Rags, of cotton, linen, jute, and hemp, and 
paper waste, or waste or clippings of any kind 
fit only for the manufacture of paper, includ- 


i| ing waste rope and waste bagging. 


Rhubarb. 

Resins, crude, not otherwise provided for. 

tose leaves. 

Saffron and safflower. 

Sarsaparilla, crude. 

Seaweed, not otherwise provided for. 

Scammony, or resin of scammony. 

Sandal wood. 

Seeds: cardamon, caraway, coriander, fenu- 
greek, fennel, cummin, and other seeds not 
otherwise provided for. 

Senna, in leaves. 

Shelis of every description, not manufac- 
tured. 

Shrimps, or other shell fish. 

Skeletons, and other preparations 
anatomy. 

Silkworm eggs. 

Specimens of natural history, botany, and 
mineralogy, when imported for cabinets as 
objects of taste or science, and not for sale. 

Squills, or silla. 

Sweepings of silver or gold. 

Tapioca, cassava, or cassada. 

Tea plants. 

‘Turtles. 

Verdigris, or subacetate of copper. 

Wood ashes, and lye of, and beet-root ashes. 

Woods, viz: poplar, or other woods for the 


of 


| manufacture of paper. 


Worm seed, Levant. 

Xylonite, or Xylotile. 

Src. 23. And be tt further enacted, That for 
the term of two years from and after the pas- 
sage of this act, and no longer, machinery and 
apparatus designed only for, and adapted to be 
used for, steam-towage on canals, and not now 
manufactured in the United States, may be im- 
ported by any State, or by any person daly 
authorized by the Legislature of any State, tree 
of duty, subject to such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
And also that for the term of two years from 
and after the passage of this act, and no longer, 
steam-plow machinery, adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, may be imported by any person 
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for his own use, free of duty, subject to such 
regulations of the Secretary of the Treasury as 
betore provided. 

Sec. 24. And be it further enacted, Thatthe 
word ‘‘saltpeter,’’ as used in section seven of 
the act of March three, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three, allowing deawback of duty on for 
eign saltpeter manufactured into gunpowder in 
the United States, and exported therefrom, 
shall be construed to mean theelement of niter 
so used, whether it be the nitrate of potash or 
nitrate of soda. : 

Sec. 25. And beit further enacted, Thatsec- 
tion fifteen of the act approved July fourteen, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two, entitled “An 
act increasing, temporarily, the duties on im- 
ports, and for other purposes,” and section four 
of the act in amendment thereof, approved 
March three, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, 
be, and the same are hereby, so amended, that 
no ship, vessel, steamer, boat, barge, or flat 
belonging to any citizen of the United States, 
trading from one port or point within the Uni- 
ted States, to another port or point within the 
United States, or employed in the bank, whale, 
or other fisheries, shall hereafter be subject to 
the tonnage tax or duty provided for in said 
acts; and the proviso in section one hundred 
and three of the ‘‘act to provide internal rev- 
enue to support the Government and to pay the 
interest on the public debt, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June thirty, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-four, requiring an annual special 
tax to be paid by boats, barges, and flats, is 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 26. And beit further enacted, Thatall 
imported goods, wares, and merchandise which 
may be in the public stores or bonded ware- 
houses on the day and year this act shall take 
effect, shall beeubjected to no other duty upon 
the entry thereof for consumption than if the 
same were imported respectively after that day ; 
and all goods, wares, and merchandise remain- 
ing in bonded warehouses on the day and year 
this act shall take effect, and upon which the 
duties shall have been paid, shall be entitled 
toarefund of the difference between the amount 
of duties paid and the amount of duties said 
goods, wares, and merchandise would be sub- 
ject to ifthe same were imported respectively 
after that day. 

Seo. 27, And be it further enacted, Thatall 
provisions of existing laws whereby any tax or 
duty is laid upon bequests or devises, or trans- 
fers by deed, grant, or gift, made or intended 
to take effect after the death of the grantor, of 
anyreal orpersonal property, in trust or other- 
wise, for public uses of a literary, educational, 
or charitable character, or upon any real or 
personal estate which may become subject to 
any trust as aforesaid under any past or future 
disposition, which, if made in favor of an indi- 
vidual, would confer on him a succession, be, 
and thesameare hereby, repealed, and no taxes 
heretofore levied thereunder, but not paid, shall 
be collected. 

Sec. 28. And be it further enacted, That in 
all cases where tobacco is required to be put 
up in wooden packages, as provided by section 
sixty-two of an act entitled “An act imposing 
taxes on distilled spirits and tobacco, and for 
other purposes,’’ approved July twenty, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-eight, it shall be lawful 
for the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to 
allow the same to be put up in metallic pack- 
ages: Provided, That they shall be so con- 
structed with such corrugations for receiving 
and protecting the revenue stamps as the Com- 
missioner may approve, 


Whenever any merchandise, except wine, dis- 
tilled spirits, and perishable or explosive arti- 
cles, or articles in bulk, imported at the ports 
of New York, in the State of New York; Phil- 
adelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania; Bos- 
ton, in the State of Massachusetts ; Baltimore, 


i 

t 

|| such security as the Secretary of the Treasury 

] i| shall require. 

Sue. 29. And be it further enacted, That į 

|| merchandise transported under the provisions 
| 


in the State of Maryland; Portland, in the 
State of Maine; Port Huron, in the State of 
Michigan; New Orleans, in the State of Louis- 
iana; and San Francisco, in the State of Cal- 
ifornia, shall appear by the invoice or bill of 
lading and by the manifest to be consigned to 
and destined for either of the ports specified 


at the port of arrival shall permit the owner, 
agent, or consignee to make entry thereof’ for 
warehouse or immediate transportation, in 
triplicate, setting forth the particulars in such 
entry and the route by which such goods are 
to be forwarded, whether by land or watey. 
The entry having been compared with the in- 


ination of the goods and merchandise having 
been made as will satisfy the customs officers 
that the same corresponds with the manifest 
and invoice, and the duties estimated on the 
value and quantity of the invoice, and on the 
execution of a bond as hereinafter provided, 
the collector shall deliver the same to be im- 
mediately transported to such port of destina- 
tion, at the sole cost and risk of such owner, 
agent, or consignee. And goods and merchan- 
dise imported to any of the aforesaid ports of 
entry, and designed for any port designated by 
the thirty-fifth section of this act, the collector 
of said port shall give priority in time to the 
examination of said goods and merchandise 
for the purpose of forwarding the same to their 
port of destination, and said examination shall 
not necessitate the transportation of said goods 
and merchandise to the warehouse or apprais- 
er’s office; and such merchandise so entered 
for immediate transportation shall not be sub- 
ject to appraisement and liquidation of duties 
at the port of first arrival aforesaid, but shall 
undergo such examination as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall deem necessary to verify the 
invoice and entry, and the same examination 
and appraisement thereof shall be required and 
had at the said port of destination as would 
have been required at the port of original im- 
portation if such merchandise had been entered 
for consumption or warehouse at such port. 

Sec. 30. And be it further enacted, That the 
bond required by the foregoing section shall 
be ina penal sum of at least double the invoice 
value of the merchandise, with the dutiesadded, 
and in such form, and with such number of 
sureties (not less than two) as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury; and 
the said sureties shall justify, by affidavit taken 
before the collector of customs and attached to 
the said bond, in anamount atleast doublethe 
penalty of the bond, and the said collector shall 
certify to their sufficiency; and the said bond 
may be executed at the port of final destination, 
and transmitted to the collector at the port of 
first arrival, as provided by the act of March 
two, eighteen hundred and thirty-one. 

Sec. 31. And beit further enacted, That mer- 
chandise so entered for transportation shall be 
delivered to and transported by common car- 
riers, to be designated for this purpose by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and to or by none 
others; and such carriers skall be responsible 
to the United States as common carriers for 
the safe delivery of such merchandise to the 
collector at the port of its destination; and 
before any such carriers shall be permitted to 


in bonds of such form and amount, and with 
such conditions (not inconsistent with law) and 


Suc. 32. And be it further enacted, That 
of this act shall be conveyed in cars, vessels, 
seals, under the exclusive control of the off- 


cers of customs; and inspectors shall be sta- 
tioned at proper points along the designated 


| or vehicles securely fastened with locks or 


in section thirty-five of this act, the collector | 


° { 
voice and duly sworn to, and such an exam- 


receive and transport any such merchandise 
they shall become bound to the United States | 


{ 


routes, or upon any car, vessel, vehicle, or 
train, at the diseretion of the said Secretary, 
and at the expense of said companies respect- 
ively, And such merchandise shall not be 
unladen or trans[s]hipped between the ports 
of first arrival and final destination. 

Sec. 33. And be it further enacted, That 
merchandise so destined for immediate trans- 
portation as aforesaid, except the packages 
designated for examination, shall be trans- 
ferred, under proper supervision, directly from 
the importing vessel to the cars, vessel, or 
vehicles in which the same is to be transported 
to its final destination; and if transferred from 
the importing vessel to any bonded or other 
warehouse, or to any other place than such 
car, vessel, or vehicle, it shall be taken pos- 
session of by the collector as unclaimed, and 
deposited in public store, and shall not be 
removed from such store without entry and 
appraisenrent, as in ordinary cases. But the 
Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discre- 
tion, and with such precaution as he shall deem 
proper, authorize the establishment of bonded 
warehouses especially and exclusively appro- 
priated to the reception of such merchandise 
in cases where its immediate transfer to the 
transporting car, vessel, or vehicle shall be 
impracticable. But merchandise remaining in 
such warehouse more than ten days shall be 
deprived of the privileges conferred by this 
act, and shall be taken possession of by tho 
collector as unclaimed, and held until regularly 
entered and appraised. 

Sec. 84. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe forms 
of entries, oaths, bonds, and other papers to 
be required, and all needful rules and regula- 
tions, not inconsistent with law, to be observed 
in the execution of this act, which shail have 
the force and effect of law. 

Sec. 85, And be it further enacted, That the 


; privilege of this act shall extend to the ports 


of New York, in the State of New York; Bos- 
ton, in the State of Massachusetts; Providence, 
in the State of Rhode Island; Philadelphia, in 
the Siate of Pennsylvania; Baltimore, in the 
State of Maryland; Norfolk, in the State of 
Virginia; Charleston, in the State of South 
Carolina; Savannah, in the State of Georgia ; 
New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana ; Port- 
land, in the State of Maine; Buffalo, in the 
State of New York; Chicago, in the State of 
illinois ; Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio; Saint 
Louis, in the State of Missouri; Evansville, in 
the State of Indiana; Milwaukee, in the State 
of Wisconsin ; Louisvillc, in the State of Ken- 
tucky; Cleveland, in the State of Ohio; San 
Francisco, in the State of California; Port- 
land, in the State of Oregon; Memphis, in the 
State of Tennessee; and Mobile, in the State 
of Alabama; and to importations from or to 
Europe, and from or to Asia, or the islands 
adjacent thereto, via the United States. 

Sec. 86. And be it further enacted, That at 
each of said ports, for which an appraiser of 
imported merchandise is not now provided for 
by law, there shall be appointed an appraiser 
of imported merchandise, at a salary of three 
thousand dollars per annum, and also such 
number of weighers, gaugers, measurers, and 
inspectors as may be necessary to execute the 
provisions of this act, who shall receive the 
ordinary legal compensation of such officers. 

Sev. 87, And be it further enacted, That 
any person maliciously opening, breaking, or 
entering, by any means whatever, any car, ves- 
sel, vehicle, warehouse, or package containing 
any such merchandise delivered for transport- 
ation as aforesaid, removing, injuring, break- 
ing, or defacing any lock or seal placed upon 
such car, vessel, vehicle, warehouse, or pack- 
age, or aiding, abetting, or encouraging any 
other person or persons so to remove, break, 
injure, or deface such locks or seals, or to open, 
break, or enter such car, vessel, or vehicle, 
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with intent to remove or cause to be removed 
unlawfully any merchandise therein, or in any 
manner to injure or defraud the United States: 
and any person receiving any merchandise un- 
lawfully removed from any such car, vessel, or 
vehicle, knowing it to have been so unlawfully 
removed, shall be guilty of felony, and in ad- 
dition to any penalties heretofore prescribed 
shall, on conviction, be imprisoned not less 
than six months nor more than two years; and 
any person swearing willfully false in any oath 
prescribed in this act, or by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in pursuance of authority to make 
all needful regulations conferred upon him by 
this act, shall be guilty of willful and corrupt 
perjury. 

Sec. 38. And be it further enacted, That 
sections twenty-nine, thirty, thirty-one, thirty- 
two, thirty-three, thirty-four, thirty-five, thirty- 
six, and thirty-seven of this act shall take 
effect on the first day of October, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy. 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


Cuar. CCLVL—An Act to authorize the 
Refunding of the National Debt. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized toissue, inasum 
or sums not exceeding in the aggregate two 
hundred million dollars, coupon or registered 
bonds of the United States, in such form as he 
may prescribe, and of denominations of fifty 
dollars, or some multiple of that sum, redeem- 
ablein coin of the present standard value, at the 
pleasure of the United States, after ten years 
from the date of their issue, and bearing inter- 
est, payable semi-annually in such coin, at the 
rate of five per cent. per annum; also a sum 
or sums not exceeding in the aggregate three 
hundred million dollars of like boads, the same 
in all respects, but payable at the pleasure of the 
United States, after fifteen years from the date 
of their issue, and bearing interest at the rate 
of four and a half per cent. per annum; also 
a sum or sums not exceeding in the aggregate 
one thousand million dollars of like bonds, the 
same in all respects, but payable at the pleas- 
ure of the United States, after thirty years 
from the date of their issue, and bearing in- 
terest at the rate of four per cent. per annum; 
all of which said several classes of bonds and the 
interest thereon shall be exempt from the pay- 
mentof all taxes or duties of the United States, 
as well as from taxation in any form by or 
under State, municipal, or local authority ; and 
the said bonds shall have set forth and ex- 
pressed upon their face the above-specified con- 
ditions, and shall, with their coupons, be made 
payable at the Treasury of the United States. 
But nothing in this act, or in any other law now 
in force, shall be construed to authorize any 
increase whatever of the bonded debt of the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized | 
to sell and dispose of any of the bonds issued 
under this act, at not less than their par value 
for coin, and to apply the proceeds thereof to 
theredemption ofany of the bonds of the United 
States outstanding, and known as five-twenty 
bonds, at their par value, or he may exchange 
the same for such five-twenty bonds, par for 
par; but the bonds hereby authorized shall be 
used for no other purpose whatsoever. And 
a sum not exceeding one half of one per cent. 
of the bonds herein authorized is hereby appro- 
priated to pay the expense of preparing, issu- 
ing, advertising, and disposing of the same. 

Suc. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
payment of any of the bonds hereby author- 
ized after the expiration of the said several 
terms of ten, fifteen, and thirty years, shall be 


made in amounts to be determined from time | 


to time by the Secretary of the Treasury at 
his discretion, the bonds so to be paid to be 


|| distinguished and described by the dates and 


numbers, beginning for each successive pay- 
ment with the bonds of each class last dated 
and numbered, of the time of which intended 
payment or redemption the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall give public notice, and the in- 
terest on the particular bonds so selected at 
any time to be paid shall cease at the expira- 
tion of three months from the date of such 
notice. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of the.Treasury is hereby authorized, 
with any coin in the Treasury of the United 
States which he may lawfully apply to such 
purpose, or which may be derived from the 
sale of any of the bonds, the issue of which is 
provided for in this act, to pay at par and can- 
cel any six per cent. bonds of the United States 
of the kind known as five-twenty bonds, which 
have become or shall hereafter become redeem- 
able by the terms of their issue. But the par- 
ticular bonds so to be paid and canceled shall 
in all cases be indicated and specified by class, 
date, and number, in the orde[r] of their num- 
bers and issue, beginning with the first num- 
bered and issued, in public notice to be given 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and in three 
months after the date of such public notice the 
interest on the bonds so selected and adver- 
tised to be paid shall cease. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, 
at any time within two years from the passage 
of this act, to receive gold coin of the United 
States on deposit for not less than thirty days, 
in sums of not less than one hundred dollars, 
with the Treasurer, or any Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States authorized by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to receive the same, who 
shall issue therefor certificates of deposit, made 
in such form as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe, and said certificates of deposit 
shall bear interest at a rate not exceeding two 
and a half per cent. per annum; and any 
amount of gold coin so deposited may be with- 
drawn from deposit at any time after thirty 


days from the date of deposit, and after ten | 


days’ notice and on the return of said certifi- 
cates: Provided, That the interest on all such 
deposits shall cease and determine at the pleas- 
ure of the Secretary of the Treasury. And 
not less than twenty-five per cent. of the coin 
deposited for or represented by said certificates 
of deposits shall be retained in the Treasury 


for the payment of said certificates ; and the | 
excess beyond twenty-five per cent. may be | 


applied at the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the payment or redemption of such 


outstanding bonds of the United States hereto- ; 


fore issued and known asthe five-twenty bonds, 


as he may designate under the provisions of |: 
-the fourth section of this act; and any certifi- 


cates of deposit issued as aforesaid, may be 
received at par with the interest accrued there- 
on in payment for any bonds authorized to be 
issued by this act. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 
United States bonds purchased and now held 
in the Treasury in accordance with the provis- 
ions relating to a sinking fund, of section five 
of the act entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the 
issue of United States notes, and for the re- 
demption or funding thereof, and for funding 
the floating debt ofthe United States,” approved 
February twenty fifth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two, and all other United States bonds 
which have been purchased by the Secretary 


| of the Treasury with surplus funds in the Treas- 


ury, and now held in the Treasury of the Uni- 
ted States, shall be canceled and destroyed 


a detailed record of such bonds so canceled | 


and destroyed to be first made in the books 
of the Treasury Department. Any bonds here- 


United States bonds’ redeemed or paid here- 
after by the United States, shall‘also in like 
manner be recorded, canceled and destroyed, 
and the amount of the bonds of eath ‘class 
that have been canceled and destroyed shall 
be deducted respectively from the amount of 
each class of the outstanding debt of the Uni- 
ted States. In addition to other amounts that 
may be applied to the redemption or payment 
of the public debt, an amount equal to: the 
interest on all bonds belonging to the afore- 
said sinking fund shall be applied, as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall from time to time 
direct, to the payment of the public debt as 
provided for in section five of the act afore- 
said. And the amount so to be applied is 
hereby appropriated annually for that pur- 
poss, ont of the receipts for duties on imported 
goods. 
Approve, July 14, 1870. 


Cuar. CCLVII.—An Act to require National 
Banks going into Liquidation to retire their 
Circulating Notes, 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That every bank that has 
heretofore gone into liquidation under the pro- 
visions of section forty-two of the national cur- 
reney act, shall be required to deposit lawful 
money of the United States for its outstanding 
circulation within sixty days from the date of 
the passage of this act. And every bank that 
may hereafter go into liquidation shall be re- 
quired to deposit lawful money of the United 
States for its outstanding circulation within six 
months from the date of the vote to go into 
liquidation; whereupon the bonds pledged as 
security for such circulation shall be surren- 
dered to the association making such deposit. 
Avd if any bank shall fail to make the deposit 
and take up its bonds for thirty days after the 
expiration of the time specified, the Comp. 
troller of the Currency shall have power to sell 
the bonds pledged for the circulation of said 
bank at public auction in New York city, and 
after providing for the redemption and can- 
cellation of said circulation, and the necessary 
expenses of the sale, to pay over any balance 
remaining from the proceeds to the bank, or 
itslegal representative: Provided, That banks 
which are winding up in good faith for the pur- 


| pose of consolidating with other banks shall be 


exempt from the provisions of thig act: And 
provided further, That the assets and liabili- 
ties of banks so in liquidation shall be reported 
by the banks with which they are in process 
of consolidation. 

Approven, July 14, 1870. 


Czar. CCLVIII.—An Act for the Relief of 
the United States and Brazil Steamship 
Company. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


` Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
; Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 


refund to the United States and Brazil Steam- 
ship Company, outof any money in the Treas- 
ury not otberwise appropriated, all sams here- 
tofore collected at the custom-house at New 
York city by way of tonnage taxes upon the ves- 
sels of said company employed in mail service 
between the United States and Brazil, under 
the provisions of the act of twenty-eighth May, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, entitled “An 
act authorizing the establishment of ocean mail 
steamship service between the United States 
and Beazil,’’ notwithstanding that such sums 
were paid without duelegal protest and appeal: 
Provided, That satisfactory evidence shall be 
produced to the said Secretary that at the time 
the said taxes were imposed the said vessels 


after applied to said sinking fund, and all other į! were in Brazil specially exempted from similar 
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i ‘ | 
exactions to which other vessels were in the 
ports of that country liable. . | 

Approven, July 14, 1870. 


Cuar. CCLIX.—An Act to amend existing 
Laws relating to Internal Revenue. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That on and after the 
passage of this act, in addition to the articles | 
now exempt by law, the articles and products | 
hereinafter enumerated shall be exempt from || 
internal tax, namely: canned and preserved į 
fish, shell-fish, meats, fruits, and vegetables. | 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. i 


Cuar, CCLX.—An Act to amend an Act enti- 
tled ‘An Act authorizing the construction 
of a Bridge across the Missouri River upon 
the Military Reservation at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas.’’ 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘hat the sixth section of 
the act entitled ‘An act authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Missouri river, 
upon the military reservation at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,” be amended, so as to readas 
follows: Section 6. And be it-further enacted, 
That it shall belawful for the Saint Joseph and 
Denver City Railroad Company, a corporation 
chartered and created by the laws of the State 
of Kansas, or their assigns, to build a bridge, 
and maintain the same, across the Missouri 
river at or near Saint Joseph, Missouri, on the 
terms, and subject to the limitations and re- 
strictions contained in the first, second, and 
third sections of the act of Congress, passed 
July twenty-five, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
six, entitled ‘An act to authorize the cou- 
struction of certain bridges, and to establish 
them as post roads,” and that said corporation 
way have, bold, and enjoy all the rights, priv- 
Huges, and franchises conferred by, and con- 
tamed in, said last-mentioned act; and said 
company may construct and maintain ways for 
wagons, carriages, and for foot passengers, 
charging and receiving reasonable tolls there- 
for; and when said bridge is constructed 
under said limitations it shall be a lawfal 
structure and be recognized and known as a 
post route: Provided, That if said bridge shall 
be constructed as a drawbridge the spans of | 
the draw shall not be less than two hundred 
feet in the clear on each side of the central 
point, 

Arproven, July 14, 1870. | 


Ciar. CCLXAT.—An Act to vacate the Fort 
Dakota Military Reservation in the Territory 
of Dakota, und for other purposes. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the military reser- 
vation at Fort Dakota, in the county of Min- 
nehaha, and Territory of Dakota, he, and the 
same ishereby, vacated, and the landsembraced 
in said reservation shall be subject to private 
entry under the provisions of the preémption 
and homestead laws of the United States, ex- 
cept so much thereof as may be embraced in 
sections heretofore reserved for school pur- 
poses: Provided, That nothing in this act shall 
be so construed as to interfere with any rights 
which may have acerued previous to the with- 
drawal of said lands for the purpose of said 
reservation: And provided also, That any im- 
provements ou said reservation made by the 
military authorities prior to its relinquishment 
by the Secretary of War, shall be appraised by 
the register and receiver of the land office of the 
districtin which said reservation is situated, and 
paid for by the purchaser of the lands on which || 


i! act, ag amended by the first section of an act 


the same are located: And provided further, 

That no patent shall issue for any portion of 

said lands until the improvements thereon shall 

have been paid for at their appraised value. 
APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


Cuar. CCLXIT.—An Act in amendment of 
the Act entitled ‘An Act establishing an 
Uniform System of Bankruptcy throughout 
the United States.’’ 


Beitenacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the provisions of the 
second clause of the thirty-third section of said 


in amendment thereof, approved July twenty- 
seven, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, shall 
not apply to those debts from which the bank- 
runt seeks a discharge which were contracted 
prior to the first day of January, eighteen bun- 
dred and sixty-nine. 

Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
clause in the thirty-ninth section of said act 
which now reads ‘or who, being. a banker, 
merchant, or trader, has fraudulently stopped 
or suspended and not resumed payment of his 
commercial paper within a period of foutteen 
days,” sball be amended so as to read as fol- 
lows: ‘ or who, being a banker, broker, mer- 
chant, trader, manufacturer, or miner, has 
fraudulently stopped payment, or who has 
stopped or suspended and not resumed payment 
of his commercial paper within a period of 
fourteen days’? 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. i 


Cxar. CCLXIY.—An Act authorizing the 
establishment of Water- Meters for the Poto- 
mac Water, the laying of an additional Water- 
Main from the distributing Reservoir of the 
Washington Aqueduct, and for other par- 
poses. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That in order to preveat 
unuecessary waste of Potomac water, and in 
order to more fully enforce the laws of the cor- 
poration of Washington and Georgetown, in 
relation to the distribution of the same, the 
engineer officer in charge of the Washington 
aqueduct is hereby anthorized and empowered, 
alter giving notice, to shut off the water when 
such notice shall be disregarded from any places 
where a waste,of water is occurring. 

Suc. 2, And be tt further enacted, That the | 
use of Potomac water for mechanical and man- 
ufacturing purposes, or for private fountains, 
street and pavement washers, shall be allowed 
only when, in the opinion of said engineer, it | 
willnot be detrimental to the general distribu- 
tion of water in the two cities. i 

Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That the 
supply of water to ali manufacturing establish- 
ments, hotels, livery stables, and other places 
requiring a large quantity, shall be determined | 
by meters erected and maintained at the ex- | 
pense of the consumer; and the said corpor- | 
ations of Washington and Georgetown shail 
charge and collect for the quantity so determ- 
ined a price not exceeding three cents per hun- 
dred gallons. 

Suc. 4. And be it further enacted, Vhat said 
engineer officer shall cause to be furnished and 
laid from the distributing reservoir of the 
Washington aqueduct to Capito! Hill, in the 
city of Washington, along such route as he shall 
determine, an iron main of thirty-six inches in 
diameter, connected with the present mains at 
such points as he shall direct, and that the | 
entire cost thereof shall be borne proportion- | 
ately by the corporations of Washington and | 
Georgetown, and in order to provide for such 


cost, the said corporations are hereby empow- 
ered and authorized to increase the present : 


f 
li 


water rates and water taxes to such an amount 
as may by them be deemed necessary. 

Suc. 5. And be tt further enacted, That for 
the purpose of enabling the corporations afore- 
said to carry out the provisions of this act, it 
shall be competent for them to borrow, in such 
proportions as they may deem necessary, asum 
of money not exceeding two hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars for the city of Washington, 
and forty thousand dollars for the city of George- 
town, redeemable within a period of ten years, 
out of any revenue to be derived from water 
rents. 

Approven, July 14, 1870. 


| Cuar. CCLXIV.—An Act to amend the Act 


to {ucorporate the National Academy of 
Sciences. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembied, That the act to incorporate 
the National Academy of Sciences, approved 
March three, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, 
be, and the same is hereby, so amended as to 
remove the limitation of the number of ordin- 
ary members of said academy as provided in 
said act. 

Arproven, July 14, 1870. 


| Crap, COLXV.—An Act to amend section 


four of the Actof March thirty-one, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-eight, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amerteain 
Congress assembled, That there shall not be 
assessed or collected, under or by virtue of 
section four of an act approved March thirty- 
one, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, entitled 
“An act to exempt certain manufacturers from 
internal tax, and for other purposes,” any 
internal tax upon pork-packers, lard-render- 
ers, or those engaged in smoking hams, curing 
meats, or others known as in the provision 
trade, as manufacturers within the meaning 
of the said section; and if any such tax shall 
have been assessed, but not collected, the same 
is hereby remitted. i 

Aprroven, July 14, 1870. 


Cnar. COLAVI.—~An Act to declare forfeited 
to the United States certain Lands granted 
to the State of Louisiana to aid in construct 
ing a Railroad therein. 

Bett enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all the lands which 
were granted by Congress, in the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, to the State of Louis- 
iana, to aid in the construction of the New 
Orleans, Opelousas, and Great Western rail- 
road, and which have not been lawfully dis- 
posed of by the said State under said grant, 
which has expired by limitation, or by act of 
Congress since the original grant, are hereby 
deciared forfeited to the United States, and 
these lands shall hereafter be disposed of as 
other public lands of the United States, 

Averoyen, duly 14, 1870, 


XT 


Cuar. CCLAVIT.---An Act to discontinue the 
Clarksville, Arkansas, Land District and the 
establishment of an Additional Land District 
in that State. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives af the United States of America in 
Congress. assembled, That the district of lands 
now subject to disposal at Clarksville, Ark- 
ansas, he, and thesameis hereby, discontinued 
from and after the first day of July, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, and that thereafier the 
said land district be divided as follows: be- 
ginning at the corner common to townships 
twelve and thirteen north, ranges seventeen 
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and eighteen west, and running thence west 
between said townships to the corner common 
to townships twelve and thirteen north, ranges 
twenty-sixandtwenty-seven west; thence south 
with said range line to the corner common of 
townships nine and ten north; thence west on 
the line between said townships to the western 
boundary of the State, the lands lying north 
of said division line, and within. the limits 
of the said Clarksville district, tô be subject 
to disposal at Harrison, Arkansas, and those 
jJands lying south of said division line within 
said district to be subject to disposal at Dar- 
danelle, Arkansas, to be known and designated 
as the Harrison and Dardanelle land district. | 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
President of the United States is hereby author- | 
ized to appoint, by and with the advice and | 
consent of the Sehate of the United States, or | 
H 
I 
4 


during the recess thereof, and until the end of 
the next ensuing session, a register and re- 
ceiver for each of said land districts, who shall : 
be required to reside at the site of their respect- 
ive offices, who shall be subject to the same | 
jaws and responsibilities, and whose compen- | 
sation and fees shall be respectively the same | 
per annum as are nowallowed by law to other | 
land offices in said State. | 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. i 


Cuar. CCLXVIIL—An Act to establish a | 
Port of Deliveryat Kansas City, Missouri. | 


Bett enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- | 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the city of Kan- i 
sas, in the State of Missouri, shall be, and is 
hereby, constituted a port of delivery, annexed 
to and made 4 part of the collection district of | 
New Orleans, and shall be subject to the same. | 
regulations and restrictions as other ports of | 
delivery in the United States; and all the priv- 
ileges and facilities afforded by the act of Con- | 
gress of the second March, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-one, entitled “An act allowing the | 
duties on foreign merchandise imported into | 
Pittsburg, Wheeling, Cincinnati, Louisville, | 
Saint Louis, Nashville, and Natchez to be | 


secured and paid at those places,” shall be |j 


extended to said port. A surveyorof customs | 

shall be appointed to reside at said port and | 

perform the duties prescribed by law, who 

shall receive the same compensation now pro- 

vided or which may hereafter be provided by 

law for surveyors of the same grade. 
Approved, July 14, 1870. 


Cuar. CCLXIX.—An Act to create a Port of 
Delivery at Houston, Texas. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Houston, in the State | 
of Texas, shail be, and is hereby, constituted 
a port of delivery within the collection district 
of Galveston, and there shall be appointed a | 
surveyor of customs, to reside at said port, | 
who shall perform the duties and receive the | 
compensation and emoluments prescribed in 
ihe act of Congress approved March two, eight- 
een hundred and thirty-one, being ‘‘An act 
allowing the duties on foreign merchandise | 
imported into Pittsburg, Wheeling, Cincin- | 
nati, Louisville, Saint Louis, Nashville, and 
Natchez, to be secured and paid at those | 
places.”’ 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


car. OCLXX.—An Act to annul a portion | 
of a certain Statute of the Territory of New | 
Mexico, and for other purposes. | 
Reit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 
reventatives of the United States of America in | 
Congress assembled, That the following recited | 
statute of the Territory of New | 


portion of a 0 
d February second, eighteen i 


Mexico, approve 


hundred and sixty-five, viz: ‘‘And no writ of 
execution shall on any account be executed 
on the real estate of any person, if there be no 
mortgage made by the husband and wife own- 
ing the said property, and the mortgage must 
have been executed with all the formalities 
required by law,’’ be, and the same is hereby, 
disapproved and declared null and void: Pro- 
vided, That there shall be exempt from levy 
and forced sale under any process or order 
from any court of law or equity in said Terri- 
tory the lot or parcel of ground and the build- 
ings thereon occupied asa residence and owned 
by the debtor, being a householder and hav- 
ing a family, to the value of one thousand 
dollars. And if, in the opinion of the cred- 
itors, the premises claimed by such debtor as 
exempt are worth more than one thousand 
dollars, then it shall be lawful for the officer 
to advertise and sell the said premises and out 
of the proceeds of such sale to pay to such execu- 
tion debtor the said sum of one thousand dol- 
lars, which shall be exempt from execution 
for one year thereafter, and apply the balance 
on said execution: And provided further, 
That no sale shall be made unless a greater 
sum than one thousand dollars shall be bid 


‘| for said premises. 


APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


Cuar. CCLXXI.—An Act to amend an Act 
entitled ‘An Act amendatory ofthe Organic 
Law of Colorado Territory, and for other 
purposes,” approved May fourth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy. 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the first section of 
an act entitled ‘‘ An act amendatory of the or- 
ganic law of Colorado ‘Territory, and for other 
purposes,” approved May fourth, eighteen hun- 
dred arid seventy. be, and the same is so far 
amended, that writs of error shall be allowed 
from any decision of a probate court to the 
supreme court of said Territory, in the same 
manner they were allowed before the passage 
of the act to which this is amendatory. 

Aprroven, July 14, 1870. 


Cuar, COLXXU.—An Act to extend the Pro- 
visions of the Preémption Laws to the Ter- 
ritory of Colorado, and for other purposes. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Iep- 


| vesentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, ‘Chat the privileges of the 
act of May thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 


‘| sixty-two, entitled ‘An act to reduce the ex- 
|| penses of the survey and sale of the public 


lands in the United States,” be, and the same 
are hereby, extended to Colorado; end the 
proviso of the first section of the act approved 
June second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
entitled “An act to establish a land office in 


| the Territory of Colorado, and for other pur- 


i 
ji 
{ 


poses,’’ is hereby repealed. 
Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
nothing in the actof Congressapproved March 


| twenty-seven, eighteen hundredand fifty-four, 


entitled “An act for the relief of settlers on 
lands reserved for railroad purposes,’ skall be 
construed to relieve such settlers from the 


| obligation to file the proper notices of their 


claims, as in other cases, and all claimants of 
preémption rights shall hereafter, when no 
shorter period of time is now prescribed by 
law, make the proper proof and payment for 
the lands claimed, within eighteen months after 


| the date prescribed for filing their declaratory 


notices shall have expired: Provided, That 
where said date shall have elapsed before the 
passage of this act, said preémptors shall have 
one year after the passage hereof in which to 
make such proof and payment. 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


i 


Cuar, CCLXXIUIL— An Act to establish’ cer- 
tain Post Roads. © ` f 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rèp- 
resentativesof the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the following be 
established as post roads: 


ALABAMA. 


From Scottsboro to Lebanon. 

From Evergreen to Cokerville. : 

From Abbeville, via Martiasvilleé and Smith- 
ville, to Columbia. 

From Huntsville to Center Hill. 

From Huntsville, via Meridianville, to Fay- 
etteville. 

From New Market to Elora. 

From Larkin’s Fork io Hunt’s Station. 

From Troy to Ozark. 

From Tomlins to Vernon. 

From Ozark, via Haw Ridge and Elba, to 
Bullock. 

From Garrison Point to Hanby’s Mills, 

ARKANSAS. 

From De Vall’s Bluff to Pine Bluff. 

From Batesville to Ash Flat, 

From Marshall to Dover. 

From Cotton Plant to Desare. 

From Brinkley to Augusta. 

From Dardanelle to Waldron. 

Erom Galena to Carrollton. 

From Harrison to Forsythe, Missouri. 

From Monticello to Auburn. 

From Little Rock to Austin, via Purdon’s, 
Bayou Metre, Yates Mill, and Bellamy's and 
Saunders. 


ARIZONA. 

From Walnut Grove to Wickenburg. 

From Prescott to Williamson’s Valley. 

From Prescott, via Walnut Grove, to Wick- 
enburg. 

From Prescott to Woolsey Valley. 

From Wickenburg to Vulture Mine. 

From Woolsey Valley, Big Bug, and Maple 
Shades, to Black Canon and Wickenburg, 

CALIFORNIA. 

From Millville, via Oak Run, Round Mount- 
ain, Cayton’s Mill Bridge, and George Lake, 
to Lake City. 

From Yuka to Little Shasta. 

From Calistoga to Kelsey. 

From Tuolumne City to Millerton. 

From San Rafael to Nicasio. 

From Ukiah to Round Valley. 

From Millville to Fort Bidwill. 

From Santa Rosa to Sonoma. 

From San José to Santa Clara. 

From Happy Camp to Waldo, in Oregon. 

From Susanville to Rumberg. 

From Tuolumne City, via Ward's Landing 
and Applings, to Millerton. 

From San Rafael, via Niciasis, to Petaluma. 

From Oroville, via Taylorville, Cresent Mills, 
and Greenville, to Round Valley. 

From San Diego, via San Bernardino, to 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

From Vacaville, via Vaca, Pleasant Valley, 
Scoggins, near the mouth of Puta canon, and 
Back-Eye, to Woodland. 

From Napa City, via Sonoma, to Santa 
Rosa. 

From Snelling, via Hopeton, Alexandria, 
Dover, Hill’s Ferry, and Cottonwood, to San 
Luis. 

From Camp Bidweil, California, via Goose 
Lake Valley, to. Camp Warner, Oregon. 

COLORADO. 

From Canyon City to Colfax. 

From Evans to Blackhawk Point. 

From Canyon City to Greenhorn. 

From Pine Bluff to Golden City. 

DAKOTA. 

Erom Algona to Yankton. 

From Lemars to Sioux Falls. 

From Algona, in Iowa, to Yankton. 
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From Lincoln to Whitehall. 
From Camp to Yankton. 
From Lemars to Yankton. 
From Vermillion to Laybrook. 


FLORIDA. 


From Coon Bottom to Quincy. 

From Jesse Edge’s to Almivante, in Ala- 
bama. ` 

From Palatka to Okabumpka. 

From Ocala to Camp Izard. 

From Camp Izard to Crystal River. 

From New Troy to Clear Water Harbor. 

From Starke to Lake City. 

From Tampa to Fort Harrison. 

From Palatka to Dunn’s Lake. 

From Iola to Abe Spring. 

From Ochesse to Marianna. 

From Lake City to Waldo. 

From Leesburg to the county site of Man- 
atee county, 

From Pensacola to Freeport. 

From Leesburg, via Sumpterville, Benton, 
and Fort Meade, to the county seat of Man- 
atee. 

From Tallahassee, via Jackson’s Bluff, to 
Bristol, 

From Tallahassee, via Centerville and Jam- 
onia, to Thomasville, Georgia. 

From Lake City, via Providence aud Har- 
neyville, to Waldo. 

From Sopchopy to Henry Anderson’s, on 
the Ocklocknee river. 

From Marianna to Abe Springs. 

From Stark, via Lake Butler, to Lake City. 

IDAHO, 


From Weiser to Salubria. 

From Idaho City to Loon Creek Mines. 
From Payetteville to Salubria, 

From Pierce City to Missoula, in Montana. 


INDIANA. 


From Lima to Scott. 

From Coster’s Cross Roads to Boone Grove. 

From Indian Field to Kewanna. 

From Newville, via Canoper and Salem, to 
Wilshire. 

From Acton to Clarksboro. 

From Fillmore to Belle Union. 

From Carpentersville, via Faircastle, to 
Russellville. 

From Evansville, via Hickory Branch, to 
Mount Vernon. : 

From Mooresville to Monrovia. 

From Martinsville to Cope. 

From Hamrick’s Station to Poland. 

From Chestertown via Jackson Centre, to 
Valparaiso, 

From Porter's Cross Roads, via Boone 
Grove, to Tassinong Grove. 

From Kentland, via Morocco, to Hervey. 

From Monterey to Indian Field, 

From Rochester to Kewanna, 

From Manhattan to Poland. 

From Loogootee, via Raglesville, to Clark’s 
Prairie. 


From Clarksburg, via Spring Hill, to Rich-- 


land. 
From Greensburg, via 
land, i 
From Brownville, via Eureka, to Enterprise. 
From Oil Creek to Celina. 
From Greensburg, via Milford, to Hope. 
g From Bloomfield, via Hofliersville, to Owens- 
urg. 
From Owensburg, via Pleasant Bid 
Scotland, to Blaongeld: REANA 


From Corydon, via Salisbury and Barren, to 
Milltown. 


Spring Hill, to Rich- 


ILLINOIS. 
From Bridgeport, via Charlottesville and 
New Hebron, to Robinson. 
From Martinsville to Bellair, 
From Carbondale to Pully’s Mill, 
“rom New Bedford to Bock Falls. 
From Clarksville to Pleasant Hill. 


From Centreville to Mahomet. 

From Oakland, via Brushy Fork, Newman, 
and Palmer’s, to Fairmount. 

From Yorkville to Winooka. 

From Belle Prairie, via Sailors’ Mills, to 
Fairfield. 

From McLeansboro, via Vickers’ Precinct, 
to Equality. f 

From Benton, via Frankfort, to Marion. 

From Yorkville to Minooka. 

From Olney, via Onion Hill, Wakefield, and 
Ingraham, to Mason. 

From Robinson to Martinsville. 

From Lawrenceville to Robinson. 

From Newton, via Pickwick and Bible Grove, 
to Louisville. : 

*From Vandalia, via Howard’s Point and 

Freemanton, to Effingham. 

From Mount Vernon, via Long Prairie, to 
Fairfield. 

From Marshall to York. 

From Mount Vernon to Keeneville. 


IOWA. 


From Waverly to Hampton. 

From Washington to Wassonville, 

From Atlantic City to Hamburg. 

From Ackley to Albert Lea, in Minnesota, 

From Concord to Albert Lea, in Minnesota. | 

From Corning to Marysville, in Missouri. 

From Port Byron, in Illinois, to Le Claire. 

From Maquoketa to Dubuque. 

From Pella to Knoxville. 

From Storm Lake to Spencer. | 

From Manchester to Monticello. 

From Mount Pleasant to Ainsworth. 

From London to Monticello. 

From Melrose to Garden Grove. 

From Floyd Valley to Redwood, in Minne- 
sota. 

From Webster City to Belmond. 

From Belmond to Concord. 

From Marion to Manchester. 

From Algona to Spencer. 

From Dunlap to Castana. 

From Grundy Centre to New Providence. 

From Atlantic to Valiska. 

From Little Sioux tò Charter Oak. 

From Mount Ayr to Corning. 

From Fort Madison, via Denmark, to Dan- 
ville. 

From Panora to Jefferson. 

From Knoxville to Hammondsburg. 

From Valiska to Marysville, in Missouri. | 

From Cromwell to New Jefferson, 

From Melrose to Garden Grove. i 

From Victor to Springfield. 


From Albia to Bloomfeld. I 


From West Point to Salem. 

From Onawa to Maple Landing. 

From Floyd’s Valley to Luvern, in Min- 
nesota. 

From Macedonia to Red Oak Junction. 

From Stewart to Jefferson. 

From Postville, via Myron and Ludlow, to 
Waukon, 

From Strawberry Point, via Saint Sebold 
and Volga City, to Eleader. 

From Anita, via Hamlin’s Grove, Oakfield, | 
Exira, Lucock’s Grove, Mack's, and Carroll- 
ton, to Carroll Center. 

From Fort Madison, vie Denmark and 
Parish, to Danville. 

Teom, Toledo, via Spring Creek, to Badger 

Mk. 

From Cottage Grove to Deerfield. 

From Cold Spring to Fort Atkinson. 

z From Mechanicsville, via Cedar Bluffs, to 
oar. 

From Marion, via Wild Cat Grove, to Mason- 


ville. 
KANSAS. 
From Salina to Wilkeson. 
From Ottawa to Corona. 
From Pleasanton to Humboldt. 
From Osage to Morgan. 


From Holton to Topeka. 

From Ottawa to Lane. : 

From Muscotah to Hiawatha. 

From Emporia to Arkansas City. 

From Humboldt to Wichita. 

From Independence to Winfield. 

From Chetopah to Sherman, in Texas, 

From Parker to Sherman, in Texas. 

From Girard to Jacksonville. 

From Girard to Fredonia. 

From Girard to Lama, in Missouri. 

From Fredonia to Saint Clair. 

From Fredonia to Eureka, 

From Lawrence to Lyndon, 

From Lyndon to Burlington, 

From Wilmington to Alma, 

From Topeka to Auburn. 

From Wamego to Alma. 

From Ogden to Parallel. 

From Junction City to Manhatten. 

From Manhatten to Irving. 

From Irving to Clay Centre. 

From Delphos to Beloit. 

From Ottowa to Osage City. 

From Waterville to Scandinavia. 

From Washington to New Scandinavia 

From Washington to Junction City, 

From Muscotah to Westmoreland, 

From Garnett to Fredonia. 

From Hiawatha to Brownsville. 

From Rock Creek to Elizabeth. 

From Baxter Springs to Sherman. 

From Ogden to Randolph. 

From Osage to Papinsville, in Missouri. 

From Eureka, via Upper Elk River and 
Grouse Creek, to Cresswell. 

From Eureka to Arkansas City, via Grouse 
creek, 

From Howard, via Elk River, to the Verde- 
gris river. 

From Jeffersonville, via Cana River, to the 
State Line. 

From Wichita, via Arkansas River, to the 


i| mouth of Grouse creek. 


From Eldorado to Arkansas City. 
From Hay’s City to Fort Dodge. 
KENTUCKY. 
From Estill Furnace to Winchester. 
From Hillsboro’-to Bangor. 
From Beattysville to Compton. 
From Hardinsburg to Hudsonville. 
From Augusta to Germantown. 
From Madisonville to Garnettsville. 
From Mount Sherman to Landville. 
From Paintsville to Blair. 
From Winchester to Fitchburg. 
From Winchester to Indian Old Fields. 
From Hartford to Madisonville. 
From Cadiz to Rockford. 
From Wilburn to Clinton. 
From Florence to Benton. 
From Sugartown, via Babb’s Bridge, to 
Cheneyville. ; 
LOUISIANA, 
From Houma to Live Oak. 
MISSOURI. 
From Carthage to Galesburg. 
From Osceola to Pleasanton, in Kansas. 
From Butler to Little Osage. 
From Princeton to Half Rock. 
From Marshfield to Gainesville. 
From Hartville to Aurora. 
From Forsythe to Gainesville, 
From Long Lane to Hartville. 
From Carthage to Keetsville. 
From Victoria to Rush Tower. 
From Minervilie to Berryville. 
From Clinton to Quincy. 
From Memphis to Vernon, in Iowa. 
From Marble Hill to Perryville. 
From Carthage to Girard, in Kansas. 
From Pierce City to Washburn. 
From Montgomery to Clarksville, 
From Trenton to Wintersville, 
From Osceola to Springfield. 
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From Billings to Washburn. 
From Markward to Appleton. 
From Conway to Bristol. 
- From Gallatin to Camesville. 
From Gallatin to Alta Vista. 
From Milan to Owesco. 
From Lebanon to Lewisburg. 
From Seneca to Buxter. 
From Sabine to Butler. 
From Marionville to Ozark. 
From Nevada City to Crawford, in Kansas. 
From Nevada City to Girard, in Kansas. 


MAINE, 


From New Portland to North Anson. 

From West Paris to Sumner. 

From Hudson to Bradford Corner. 

From Fort Kent to Saint Francis. 

From Pembroke to North Perry. 

From Springfield to Winn. 

From North Newport to Corinna. 

From Hast Corinth to Garland. 

From South Weston to Glenwood. 

From Mount Desert, via Seal Cove and Bass 
Harbor, to South West Harbor. 

From Cooper’s Mills, via West Washington, 
Washington, and North Union, to Union. 


MARYLAND. 


From Beaver Creek to Funkstown. 
From Saint Leonard to Solomons. 
From Westminster to Freedom. 
From Linwood to Frizzelsburg. 
From Greenwood to Long Green. 
From Gorsuch to Strawbridge. 
From Chestertown to the Trappe. 


MICHIGAN, 


From Mayville to Hurd’s Corners. 

From Novi to Walled Lake. 

From Richmond to Saint Clair. 

From Emmett to. Peck. 

From Emmett to Memphis. 

From Peck to Newberry. 

From Mount Clemens to Ray Centre. 

From Mount Clemens, via Mead, to Ray 
Centre. 

From Ortonville to Stony Creek. 

From Averill’s Station to Edenville. _ 

From Martinsburg, via Denver, to Pent 
Water. 

From Lowell to Middleville. 

From Mount Pleasant to Tobacco River. 

From Bloomingdale to Breedsville. 

From Hastings to Lowell. 

Irom Vermontville to Ionia. 

From Morley to Millbrook. 

From Mount Pleasant to Big Rapids. 

From Bowne to Caledonia. 

From Central Lake to Torch Lake. 

From Atweed to Charlevoix. 

From little Traverse to Mackinaw City. 

From Cheboygan to Mackinaw City. 

From Muskegon to Fremont Centre. 

I'rom Bay City to Sand Beach. 

From Port Austin to Bad Axe. 

From Mendon to Nunitz Corners. 

From Hersey, via Muskrat Lake, to Tra verse 
City. 

From Port Huron to Flint. 

From Sturgis, via Nottawa, to Centreville. 

From Nottawa to Mendon. 

From Holland to Saugatuck. 

From Little Prairie to Cassopolis. 

From Capac, via Belle River and Berville, 
to Armada. 

From Pinckuey, via Pettysville, to Boughton. 

MINNESOTA. 

rom Beaver Falls to Wilmer. 

From Waubesha to Green Bay, in Wisconsin. 

From Lake City to Eyota. 

From Luzerne to Plymouth. 

From Faribault to Glencoe. 

From Wahbashaw, Minnesota, via Nelson, 
Maxville, Prairie Durand, and Rock Falls, to 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

From Munniska, Minnesota, via Buffalo 


` 


City, Anchorage, Womandee, Montania, and 
Osseo, to Augusta, Wisconsin. 

From Lake Lillian, via Kandiyohi, to Sum- 
mit Lake. 

From Willmar, via New London, Burbank, 
Crow Lake, North Fork, [and] Getty, to Sauk 
Centre. 

From Norway Lake to Foot Lake. 

From Alexandria, via Holmes City, to 
Gager’s Station. 

Prom Litchfield, via Menannah, to Paines- 
ville. 

From Sand Creek, via Helena, to Oral. 

From Le Roy, via Frankfort and Hamilton, 
to High Forest. 


From Isaac Thorson’s, in the county of | 


Stearns, via Gilchrist and Grove Lake, to Sauk 
Centre. 
From Willmar, via Norway Lake and West 
Lake, to Lake Johanna. 
From Kerkhoven, via Granite Falls, to Lynd. 
From Blue Earth City, via Ewald and Clay- 
ton, Minnesota, to Forest City, Iowa. 
From Willmar, via Eagle Lake and west end 
of Lake George and West Lake, to New London. 
From Chippewa City to Donaldson and 
Chalmers’ Store, on the Lac qui Parle river. 
From Holden to Northfield. 
From Janesville to Alma. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
From Long Creek to Ellicott’s Mills. 
From Baldwin to Pleasanton. 
From Coldwater to Holly Springs. 
From Strayhorn to Tyro. 
From Nesbitt’s Station to Pleasant Hill. 
From Abbeville to Pontotoc. 
From Koscioska to Greensboro. 
From Philadelphia to Meridian. 
From Shannon Station to Fulton. 
From West Station to Sidon. 
From Louisville to Carthage. 
From Goodman to Thomaston. 
From Houston to Kosciusko. 
From Orizaba to Baldwin. 
From Kosciusko to Centre. 
MISSOURI. 
From Charleston to Price’s Landing. 
From Commerce, via Benton, to Morley. 
From Morquand, via Patton and Buhle’s, to 
Appleton. 


From Mount Vernon, Lawrence county, to | 


Pierce City, Lawrence county. 
MONTANA, 
From Missoula to Pierce City, in Idaho. 
NEBRASKA. 

From Lincoln, via Camden and Pleasant 
Hill, to Meridan. 

From Nemaha, via Sherman, Monterey, 
Long Branch, and Table Rock, to Lawrence 
City. 

Teom Columbus, Nebraska, via Pleasant 
Run and Saint Helena, to Yancton, Dacota 
Territory. 

From Lincoln to Beatrice. 

From Norfolk to Dresden. 

From Brownsville, Nebraska, via Weddlie’s 


Bridge, Steinman, Moses Milk’s, Table Rock,. 
Pawnee City, West Branch, and Mission Creek, | 


to Marysville, Kansas. 

From Pawnee City, via Steinman, Stewart’ s, 
and Muddy, to Beatrice. 

From Big Sandy to Glengary. 

From Blair to Logan. 

NEW HAMPSIIRE. 

From Strafford Corner to Northwood. 

From Gilmanton to Pittsfield. 

From Centre Ossippee to Moultonville. 

From Bennington to Peterborough. 

From Gonic to Centre Strafford. 

From Rochester to Alfred, in Maine. 

From Gilmanton, via Lower Gilmanton, 
London Ridge, and London Centre, to Pitts- 
field. i 

From Bath to Dansville. 


NEVADA. 


From Tonna to Saint Joseph. 

From Hamilton, via Hako, to Callville. 

From Hamilton to Reveille. s 

From Hamilton to Egan Canon. 

From Elko to Silver City. 

From Hamilton to Montezuma. 

From Carlin to Eureka, 

From Hamilton to Mount Ophir. 

From Palisade, via Mineral Hill, Secret 
Canon, Hamilton, and Treasure City, to Sher- 
mantown, 

NEW JERSEY. 


From New Germantown to Pottersville. ` 
From Andover to Lincoln. 
From Andover, via Lincoln and: Tran- 
quil[lijty, to Hunt’s Mills. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


From Monroe to Jefferson. 
From Dobson to Nuckolsville, in Virginia. 
From Lexington to Milledgeville. 
Trom Marshall to Haysville, in Tennessee. 
From Leesburg to Parker’s Store. 
From Marshall to Stocksville. 
From Rutherford to Spartanburg, in South 
Carolina. 
NEW MEXICO, 


From Las Vegas to Fort Bascom. 

From Albuquerque to Prescott, in Arizona, 
From Las Cumas to Ralston City. 

From Las Vegas to Mora. 


NEW YORK. 


From Smyrna to Pitcher. 

From Newport to Gray. 

From La Fargeville to Alexandria Bay. 

From Oriskany Falls to Munsyille. 

From Hunter to Phoenicia. 

From Highland to Clinton Dale. 

From Greenport to Shelter Island. 

From Waterboro to Clyde. 

From Pultney to Prattsburg. 

From Hlizaville to Pine Plains. 

Trom Tivoli to Elizaville. 

From Lamson’s to Pennellville. 
OHIO. 


From Mendon to Celina. 

From Clarksfield to Olena. 

From New Castle to Gambier. 

From Jasper to Locust Grove. 

From Omer to Bellevue. 

From Sharon, via Byesville, to Cambridge. 
From Franklin Furnace, via Powellsville and 


Lyra, to Sciota Furnace. 


From Warsaw to Coshocton. 

From Nonpareil to Coshocton. 

From Galesville to Whigville. 

From Vinton Furnace to Vail’s Mills. 

From West Unity to South Wright. 

From Van Wert to Gilbert’s Mills. 

From Hillsboro’ to Locust Grove. 

From Hillsboro’ to Washington. 

From Little Hocking to Cutler. 

From Athens to New Plymouth. 

From Athens to Pratt’s iork. 

From Jasper, via Elm’s Grove, to Locust. 

From Keystone, via Chestnut - Grove, to 
Ewington. 

From Lucasville, via mouth of Bear creek, 
Bandnout’s Store, and Mount Joy, to Rarden. 

From Scio to Carrollton. 

From Jeddo to Island Creek. 

From McCoys to Knoxville. 

From Milford to Belfast. 

From Nelsonville to Hartleyville. 

From Pomeroy to Athens. 

From Hillsbore to Sabina. 

From Edgarton to Hicksville. 


OREGON. 


From Forest Grove to Astoria. 
From Camp Bidwell, in California, via Goose 


i Lake Valley, to Camp Warner, in Oregon. 


From Hot Springs, via Fort Klamath, to 
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From Astoria, via Military Road, to Forest 

Grove. 
, PENNSYLVANIA. 

From Horton’s to Brady. 

From Osceola to Smiths Mills. 

From Scotch Hill to Cookesburg. 

From Hanlin Station to Bethany, in West 
Virginia. . 

From Troy Centre to Tyronville. 

From Flicksville to Penargil. 

From Seidersville to Steinsburg. 

From Dixon to Pierceville. 

From Warren Centre to Le Raysville. 

From Milroy to Siglerville. 

From Sandy Lake to North Sandy. 

From Millerstown to McKee’s Half Falls. 

From Ansonville to Lumber City. 

From New Milford to Lumber City. 

From Edge Hill Station to Prospectville. 

From Newport, via Ackers Store and 
Montgomery’s Store, to Liverpool. 

From Tobyhanna to South Sterling. 

From Zion Hill. to Coopersburg. 

From Curwinsville to Ausonville. 

From Ansonville, via Bloomington, to Cur- 
winsville. 

From North East to Wattsburg. 

From Herrick to Rummerfield. 

From Wyalusing to Herrick. 
. From Russell Hill to Keiserville. 

From Coopersburg to Centre Valley. 

From Pheenixviile, via Pickering and West 
Pikiland, to Chester Springs. 

From Seidersville, via Limeport and Locust 
Valley, to Coopersburg. 

From Petroleum Centre to Cherry Tree. 

Brom Cochranville to Londonderry. i 

From Lanark to Allentown. 

From Trunkeyville to Fagundus Forest. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

From Jefferson to Brewer Mine. 

From Bennettsville to Richmond, in North 
Carolina. 

From Monroe, North Carolina, to Brewer 
Mine, South Carolina. 

TENNESSES. 

From Shaw’s Cross Roads to the mouth Elk, 
in North Carolina. 

From Mount Horeb to Massey Creek. 

From Syleo to Spring Plum, in Georgia. 

From Surgoinsville to Spears. 

From Hickman, via Wilsonville, Obron City, 
Robinson’s Store, and Kelly’s Store, to Dyers- 
burg. 


TEXAS. 
From Navasota to Montgomery. 
From Linden to Randolph, in Arkansas. 
From Jasper to Newton. 
From Jasper, via Homer, to Rusk. 
VERMONT, 
From Tinmouth to Wallingford. 
From Shoreham to Larrabee’s Point. 
From Moretown to North Fayston. 
From Plainfield to East Plainfield. 
From Rutland to Stockbridge. 
VIRGINIA. 
From Dublin to Muck’s Creek. 
From Acqnia Creek to Richland Mills. 
From Nafs to Callaway’s. 
From Baynesville to Farmer's Fork. 
Erom Christiansville to Whittel’s Mills, 
From Shady Grove to Burnt Chimney. 
From Bachelor’s Hall to Shady Grove. 
From Liberty to Otter Hill, 
From Hansonville to Bickley’s Mills. 
; WEST VIRGINIA. 
4 From Pleasant Dale, via Newport, to Smith’s 
ap. 
From Stamp’s Store to Braxton Court- 
House. 
From Slanesville to South Branch Depot. 
From Brownstown, on south side of Kana- i 


wha river, via Coalsburg, Clifton, the mouth 


lof 


of Loup creek, Johnson’s Mills, Laurel Creek, 
and Cassidy’s Mills, to Fayette Court-House. 

From Red Creek to Mouth of Seneca. 

From Wardensville to Columbia Furnace, 
in Virginia. 

From Buffalo, via Wilson Priddy’s, John 
Hambrie’s, and Benjamin Day’s, to Point 
Pleasant, , 

From Rich Creek, via Iseland Creek, Gilbert 
Creek, and Beach Creek, to the mouth of Pond 
creek, 

From Upland, via Butler’s Mills, Bicker’s 
Store, and Howeil’s Mills, to Cabell Court- į 
House. 

From Ritchie Court-House to Bone Creek. 

From Townsend’s Mills to Braxton. 

From Clendenen, via Green Shoals, Porter’s 
Creek, and Big Sycamore, to Clay Court-House. 

From Charleston to Bell Creek Church. 

From Pennsborough to Cox’s Mills. 

From Harrisville to Bone Creek. 

From Townsend’s Mill, via Butcher's Run, 
German Settlement, and the head of Little 
Otter creek, to Braxton Court-House. 

WASHINGTON. 
From Vancouver to Strong’s Battle Ground. 
WISCONSIN. 

From Cottage Grove, via Nora, to Deerfeld. 

From Minneska, in Minnesota, to Augusta. 

From Ripon to Oshkosh. 

From Fort Atkinson to Cold Spring. 

From Belmont to Fennimore. 

From Prairie Da Chien to De Sota. 

From Mineral Point to Blanchardville. 

From Sparta to Orlano. 

From Green Bay to Eau Claire. 

From Eau Claire to Waukesha. 

From Saint Paul, in Minnesota, to Saint 
Croix. 

From Utica to Stoughton. 

Irom Door Creek to Lake Mills. 

From Groutsburg to Trade Lake. 

From Nicodah to Sherwood Forest. 

From Saint Croix Falls to Clam River Falls. 

From Humbird to Staffordsville. 

From Stillwater to Lincoln. 

From Menomonee to Erin. 

From Glendale to Hillsboro. 

From Buffalo City to Augusta. 

From Nasawaupee to Sturgeon Bay. 

From Viola to Viroqua. 

From Diamond Blaff to Ellsworth. 

From Green Bay, via New London, Stevens 
Point, Neillsville, and Augusta, to Eau Claire. 

From Hau Claire, via Rock Falls, Luna, 
Durand, and Nelson, to Wabasha, in the State 
of Minnesota, 

From Cottage Grove, via Nora, to Deerfield. 

From Fort Atkinson to Cold Spring. 

From Eaton to Kiel, Manitowac county. 

From Fort Howard to Flintville, Brown 
county. 


WYOMING, 
From Fort Halleck to White River. 
From Laramie City to Cinnebar City. 
From Laramie City to Gilman City, in Col- | 
orado. 
ArrrovrD, July 14, 1870. 


Cuar. CCXCII.—An Act making AppyYopria- 
tions for sundry Civil Expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the year ending June thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, and for 
other purposes. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentativesof the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums | 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, for 
the objects hereinafter expressed, for the fiscal 
year ending the thirtieth June, eighteen hun- | 
dred and seventy-one, viz: | 

SUPERVISING INSPECTORS OF STEAM VESSELS. 


For carrying out the provisions of the acts 
the thirtieth August, eighteen hundred and | 


fifty-two, for the better protection of the lives 
of passengers on vessels propelled in whole or 
in part by steam, and of the acts amendatory 
thereof, the following sums, viz: 

For salaries of fifty-nine local inspectors of 
steam vessels, and clerk in local offices at New 
York and New Orleans, fifty six thousand three 
hundred dollars. 

For ten supervising inspectors of steam ves- 
sels, nine at two thousand dollars each and 
one at two thousand five hundred dollars, 
twenty thousand five hundred dollars. 

For special agent of the Department, two 
thousand one hundred and ninety dollars. 

For contingent expenses, viz: 

Traveling expenses of ten supervising in- 
spectors, at not to exceed eight handred dol- 
lars in any one year each, eight thousand dol- 
lars. 

For traveling expenses of fifty-nine local 
inspectors, fifteen thousand dollars. 

Vor traveling expenses of the special agent 
of the Department, one thousand four hundred 
dollars. 

For expenses of the meeting of the board 
of supervising inspectors, including travel and 
necessary incidental expenses and printing of 
manual and report, four thorsand dollars. 

For stationery, furniture for offices, and 
repairs of same, transportation of instruments, 
fuel, lights, and miscellaneous items, ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

LIFE SAVING STATIONS, 

Hor salaries of two superintendents of the 
life-saving stations on the coast of Long Island 
and New Jersey, at one thousand five hundred 
dollars each, three thousand dollars. 

Vor fifty-four keepers of stations, at two 
hundred dollars each, ten thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

The sum of fifteen thousand dollars is hereby 
appropriated for continuing the system of pro- 


ji tecting human life from shipwreck as hereto- 


fore established by life-boats aud other means 
on the coast of Massachusetts, to be expended 
by the Lamane Society of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, under the direction and 
control of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

For pay of six experienced surfmen to man 
each of the boats at alternate life-saving sta- 
tions on the New Jersey coast, commencing 
at the first station from Sandy Hook, from 
December fifteenth to March fifteenth, to be 
appointed by the keepers thereof, at forty dol- 
lars per month, ten thonsand and eighty dol- 
lars. 

For contingent expenses of life-saving sta- 
tions on the coast of the United States, ten 
thousand dollars. 

REVENUE-CULTER SERVICE. 

For pay of officers and pilots, four hundred 
and eight thousand six hundred dollars, 

For rations for officers and pilots, twenty- 
eight thousand four hundred and seventy-nine 
dollars. 

For pay of petty officers and crew, thres 
hundred and eighty thousand eight hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For rations for petty officers and crew, one 
hundred and thirty-three thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty-one dollars. 

For fuel, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

For repairs and outfits, one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

Vor supplies of ship chandlery, seven ty thou- 
sand dollars. 

, For traveling expenses, ten thousand dol- 
ars. 


LOANS AND TREASURY NOTES. 

For paper, engraving, printing, express 
charges, and other expenses of making and 
issuing the national currency, seventy-five 
thousand dollars, 

“or expenses in detecting and bringing to 
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trial and punishment persons engaged in coun- 
terfeiting Treasury notes, bonds, and other 
securities of the United States, as well as the 
coins of the United States, and other frauds 
upon the Government, one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 


PUBLIC LANDS, 


For rent of office of surveyor general of Louis- 
iana, fuel, books, stationery, and other inci- 
dental expenses, one thousand dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Florida, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, one thousand dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Minnesota, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, two thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Dakota, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, two thousand dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Kansas, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, two thousand dollars. 

For office rent of surveyor general of Colo- 
rado, fuel, books, stationery, and incidental 
expenses, two thousand dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
New Mexico, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars, 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
California and Arizona, fuel, books, station- 
ery, and other incidental expenses, four thou- 
sand dollars, 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Idaho, fuel, books, stationery, and other inci- 
dental expenses, two thousand dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Nevada, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, four thousand dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Oregon, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, two thousand doilars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Washington Territory, fuel, books, stationery, 
and other incidental expenses, two thousand 
dollars. à 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Nebraska and lowa, fuel, books, stationery, 
and other incidental expenses, two thousand 
dollars. 3 

For rent of ofice of surveyor general of 
Montana ‘Territory, fuel, books, stationery, 
and otherincidental expenses, three thousand 
dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of the 
Territory [of] Utah, fuel, books, stationery, 
and other incidental expenses, two thousand 
dollars. 


EXPENSES OF THE COLLECTION OF REVENUE FROM 
| - SALES OF PUBLIC LANDS. 

Wor salaries and commissions of registers 
of land offices and receivers of public moneys 
at sixty-six land offices, three hundred and five 
thousand six hundred dollars. 

For incidental expenses of the land offices, 
twenty thousand six hundred dollars. _ 

For salaries, commissions, and incidental 
expenses of two additional land offices created 
by the act of May five, eighteen hundred and 
seventy, twelve thousand dollars. — | 

For salaries, commissions, and incidental 
expenses of four additional land offices created 
py the acts of May eleven and twenty-seven, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, twenty-seven 
thousand five hundred dollars: Provided, Tha 
the land office at Le Grand, ia the State of 


Oregon, shall be allowed its incidental ex- | 


penses, commencing with its organization. 
METROPOLITAN POLICE, 

For salaries and other necessary expenses 
of the Metropolitan police for the District of 
Columbia, two hundred and eleven thousand 
and fifty dollars: Provided, Thata further sum, 


amounting to one hundred and five thousand 
five hundred and twenty-five dollars, shall be 
paid to defray the expenses of the said Metro- 
politan police force by the cities of Washing- 
ton and Georgetown, and the county of Wash- 
ington (beyond the limits of said cities,) in the 
District of Columbia, in the proportion cor- 
responding to the number of privates allotted 
severally to said precincts; and the corporate 
authorities of said cities, and the levy court 
of said county, are hereby authorized and 
required to levy a special tax, not exceeding 
one third of one per centum, to be appropri- 


| ated and expended for said purpose only, for 


the service of the fiscal year ending June 
thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 

GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 

For the support, clothing, medical, and 
moral treatment of the insane of the Army 
and Navy, revenue-cutter, and volunteer ser- 
vice, who may have become insane since their 
entry into the service of the United States, 
and of the indigent insane, of the District of 
Columbia in the Government Hospital for the 
Insane, including five hundred dollars for 
books, stationery, and incidental expenses, 
ninety thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the erection, heating, lighting, furnish- 
ing, and fitting up an extension of the hospital 
for the accommodation of one hundred patients 
in the three upper stories, and to contain sepa- 
rate tailors’ and shoemakers’ shops, and lodg- 
ing rooms, and aday room for twenty employés, 
fifty-nine thousand four hundred and eighty- 
two dollars. 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


For the support of the institution, including 
salaries and incidental expenses, and the main- 
tenance of the beneficiaries ofthe United States, 
forty thousand seven hundred and seventy-five 
dollars: Provided, Thatthe number of students 
in the collegiate department from the several 
States authorized by the acts of March two, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, and July 
twenty-seven, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
may be increased to forty; but no student now 
at said institution, coming from said States 
under said acts, shall be supported therein by 
the United States, from and after the thirtieth 
day of June, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
and no student hereafter coming to said insti- 
tution from either of said States under said acts 
and this act, shall be supported by the United 
States during any portion of the time he remains 
therein. 

Yor completion of the main central building, 
ninety-four thousand and eighty-seven Collars. 


COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND LYING-IN 
ASYLUM. 

For the support of the institution, over and 
above the probable amount which will be 
received from pay patients, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

Yor rent of building and necessary repairs, 
three thousand dollars. 

For the support of the National Association 
of Destitute Colored Women of Washington, 
in the District of Columbia, ten thousand dol- 
lars. 


NATIONAL SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS? ORPHANS? 
HOME, 

For the National Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Orphans’ Home, cf the city of Washington, 
Distriet of Columbia, fifteen thousaud dollars, 
to be disbursed under direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

For care, support, and medical treatment of 
sixty transient paupers, medical and surgical 
patients, in some proper medical institution in 
ihe city of Washington, under a contract to be 
formed with such institution, twelve thousand 
dollars, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, under the direction of the Surgeou Gen- 
eral of the Army. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 


For preservation of the collections of the 
surveying and exploring expeditions of. the 
Government, ten thousand dollars. : 

Toward the completion of the hall required 
for the Government collections, ten thousand 
dollars. : 

BOTANIC GARDEN. 


For completing the main walk through the 
Botanie Garden, to be expended under the 
direction of the joint Committee on the Library, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars. 

For concreting, three hundred dollars. 

For labor and materials for gutters around 
the walks, seven hundred dollars. 

For putting Mansard story on the western 
office buildings, and for casual repairs, for iron 
floor grating, iron screen for rotunda, and for 
glass screens, five thousand and twenty-five 
dollars. 

For fencing the Botanic Garden on the Mary- 
land avenue side in the same manner as it is 
fenced upon the Pennsylvania avenue side, 
seven thousand five hundred dollars. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS UNDER TREASURY 
MENT. 

For inclosing the custom-house building at 
Astoria, Oregon, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For completing the custom-house building 
at Cairo, Illinois, including paving, curbing, 
grading, and fencing, sixty thousand dollars. 

For completing the castom-house building 
at Portland, Maine, including paving, grading, 
curbing, and fencing, thirty-seven thousand 
two hundred and twenty-two dollars. 

For continuing the construction of the cus- 
tom-house building at Portland, Oregon, forty 
thousand doliars. 7oy 

For completing the custom-house building 
at Saint Paul, Minnesota, one hundred thou- 
sand and fifty-one dollars and thirty-eight 
cents: Provided, That no part of the money 
shali be expended until a contract or contracts 
shall be entered into, by the proper authori- 
ties, with the Jowest responsible bidder or bid- 
ders, for the completion of the entire building 
at a sum, including all moneys already ex- 
pended in its constraction, not exceeding three 
hundred thousand dollars; and the expend- 
iture of any sum of money in violation of this 
proviso shall be deemed unlawful. But this 
proviso shall not be construed to prévent the 
payment of amounts due or to become dus 
under existing contracts. 

For repairs and preservation of the custom- 
house building at New Orleans, Louisiana, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For repairs and improvement of the custom- 
house building in San Francisco, California, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For repairs and improvement of the custom- 
house building in Chicago, Illinois, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For repairs and improvement of the custom- 
house building at Baltimore, Maryland, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For repairs and improvement of custom- 
house building at Petersburg, Virginia, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For repairs of the old custom-house at 
Charleston, South Carolina, to fit the same 
for a post office, twenty thousand dollars. 

For completing the custom-house at Wiscas- 
set, Maine, and grading and fencing the grounds 
surrounding it, four thousand dollars. 

For completion of the work on the apprais- 
ers’ stores in Philadelphis, Pennsylvania, in- 
cluding paving. grading, ond curbing, forty-six 
thousand one hundred and forty-six dollars; 
and for four tanks, four steam-pumps, hose, 
and four projecting lifts for loading and unload- 
ing heavy goods, eight thousand two hundred 


DEPART- 


| dollars; and for six hoisting machines, fifteen 


thousand dollars; in all, sixty-nine thousand 
three hundred and forty-six dollars. 
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For completing the work on the marine hos- 
pital in Chicago, Illinois, thirty-one thousand 
five hundred and thirty-nine dollars and thirty- 
six cents; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to enter into contracts 
for the completion of said building in advance 
of the appropriation of moneys sufficient to 
complete the same in accordance with the 
conditions in said act contained. 

For finishing the interior of the court-house 
building at Madison, Wisconsin, and for paving, 
grading, curbing, sew [er]age, and fencing, forty 
thousand dollars. 

For completing the court-house building at 
Portland, Maine, including paving, curbing, 
and grading, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For completing the interior of the court- 
house building at Des Moines, Iowa, and for 
curbing, paving, grading, and sewerage, six- 
teen thousand dollars. 

For continuing the construction of the court- 
house, post-office, and custom-house building 
at Omaha, Nebraska, fifty thousand dollars: 
Provided, That the total cost of the building 
shall not exceed one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and estimates and plans for the same shall 
be approved by the Postmaster General and 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

For continuing the construction of the build- 
ing for post office and court-house in New York 
city, five hundred thousand dollars, subject to 
all the conditions limiting this appropriation 
in the act of April twenty, eighteen hundred 
and seventy; and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized to enter into con- 
tracts for the completion of said building in 
advance of the appropriation of moneys sufi- 
cient to complete the same in accordance with 
the conditions in said act contained; and the 
proviso in relation to the appropriations for 
continuing the constraction of said building 
contained in the act of April twenty, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, is hereby so modified as 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
his discretion, to adopt as a part of the con- 
tract therein provided for, any contracts in 
reference to said building approved by him 
before said April twenty: Provided, That the 
limitation of cost therein contained is not 
thereby affected : And provided further, That 
hereafter, before any new buildings for the use 
of the United States are commenced, plans 
and full estimates therefor shall be prepared 
and approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Postmaster General, and the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the cost of the build- 
ing shall not exceed the amount of said esti- 
mate, 

For repairsand alterations of the court-house 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, fifteen thousand 
dollars, 

For continuing the work on the post office 
and sub-Treasury building in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, two hundred and filty thousand dol- 
lars, subject to all the conditions limiting this 
appropriation in the act of April twenty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy ; and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
enter into contracts for the completion of said 
building in advance of the appropriation of 
moneys sufficient to complete the same in 
accordance with the conditions in said act con- 
tained; and the proviso in relation to the appro- 
priation for continuing the construction con- 
tained in the act of April twenty, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, is hereby so modified as 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
his discretion, to adoptas a part of the con- 
tracts therein provided for, any contracts in 
reference to said building approved by him 
before said April twenty: Provided, That the 
limitation of cost therein contained is not 
thereby affected. 

For barge office at New York, one hundred 
thousand dollars, 

For inclosing aud putting in safe condition 


the building for branch mint in Dalles City, 
Oregon, ten thousand dollars. , 

For continuing the work on thebranch mint 
building in San Francisco, California, five bun- 
dred thousand dollars: Provided, That the total 
cost of the building, exclusive of the sum paid 
for the site thereof, shall not exceed one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars: And pro- 
vided further, That it shall be lawful, until 
after the completion and occupation of said 
branch mint building, to exchange, atany mint 
or branch mint of the United States, unrefined 
or unparted bullion whenever, in the opinion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, itean be done 
with advantage to the Government: Provided, 
That the weight, fineness, and value of the bul- 
lion received and given in éxchange shall be 
determined by the mint assay: And provided 
further, That the authority hereby given shall 
not be construed so as to interfere with the 
rights and privileges now or heretofore enjoyed 
by depositors of bullion at said mints. 

For repairs and preservation of publie build- 
ings under the control of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For furniture for custom-house in Portland, 
Maine, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For furniture for court-house in Portland, 
Maine, ten thousand dollars. 

For furniture for court-house in Madison, 
Wisconsin, ten thousand dollars. 

For furniture for custom-house in Cairo, Illi- 
nois, ten thousand dollars. 

For furniture and repairs of furniture for 
public buildings under the control of the Treas- 
ury Department, fifty thousand dollars. 

For fuel and lights for public buildings under 
the control of the Treasury Department, sixty- 
five thousand dollars. 

For heating apparatus for public buildings 
under the control of the Treasury Department, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For vaults, safes, and locks for the public 
buildings under the control of the Treasury 
Department, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For repairs and preservation of thelazaretto 
property, near Philadelphia, eight thousand 
dollars. 

For the erection ofa public building in the city 
of Saint Louis, Missouri, for the use of the cus- 
tom-house and other civil officers of the Govern- 
mentofthe United States, three hundred thou- 
sand dollars: Provided, That the authorities of 
the city of Saint Louis shall donate tothe United 
States, by a proper instrument of conveyance, 
to be accepted by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, @ lot of ground in said city, of suitable 
dimensions and centrally located: And pro- 
vided further, That the State of Missouri shall 
cede to the United States jurisdiction over the 
lot donated, and release and relinquish to the 
United States the right to tax or in any way to 
assess said site, or the property of the United 
States that may be thereon, during’ the time 
that the United States shall be or remain the 
owner thereof: Provided, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby directed to cause 
plans and estimates for the completion of the 
building to be prepared and submitted to Con- 
gress at its next session. 


Light- Houses, Beacons, and Stations. 


For Whale’s Back light-house, off Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, for rebuilding the 
light-house and pier, seventy thousand dollars. 

For three beacon-lights to complete the sys- 
tem for the harbor of Salem, Massachusetts, 
thirty thousand dollars. 

For fog-signal at Beavertail light-station, 
Rhode Island, three thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For the construction of three permanent 
lights in Providence river, Rhode Island, above 
Sabin’s Point, twenty thousand dollars. 

For shed and open wharf on northern bound- 
ary of Staten Island light-house depot, twenty- 


five thousand dollars, and for a wharf covered 
with sheet piling in point of basin at same 


i} place, ten thousand dollars—in all, thirty-five 


thousand dollars. 

For rebuilding beacon-light at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, forty-five thousand dollars. 

For continuing construction of light-house 
on Race rock, Long Island sound, ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

For a lighted beacon on Long Beach bar at 
the entrance to Peconic bay, eastern end of 
Long Island, seventeen thousand dollars. 

For protecting site of Execution Rocks light- 
station, New York, eight thousand dollars. 

For repairing the stone piers belonging to 
the United States in the harbor of New Castle, 
Delaware, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the improvement of Bulkhead rock in 
Providence river, Rhode Island, two thousand 
five hundred dollars. l 

For protecting site of Princess Bay light- 
station from encroachments of the sea, twelve 
thousand dollars. 

For rebuilding Esopus Meadow light-station, 
Hudson river, New York, twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

For building a light-house at Colchester 
Point, or in its vicinity, Lake Champlain, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For protection of Absecom light-house site 
from encroachments of the sea, ten thousand 
dollars. l 

For a new lantern at Maurice river, Dela- 
ware, light-station, two thousand dollars, 

For rebuilding Fort Mifin light-station, 
twenty-three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For building wharves, sheds, and otherwise 
fitting the Christiana light-station as a buoy 
depot, and winter harbor for light-vessels, at 
the mouth of the Christiana river, near Wil- 
mington, Delaware, ten thousand dollars. 

For rebuilding the light-station on White 
Shoals, Virginia, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For rebuilding the light-house on Point of 
Shoals, Virginia, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For commencing construction of light-house 
on Penfield reef, near Bridgeport, Connecti- 
eut, Long Island sound, thirty thousand dol- 
ars. 

For building a light-house on Love Point, 
in Chesapeake bay, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For building a light-house at Paul Gamiel’s 
Hill or at ornear Bodies Island, about midway 
between Cape Henry and Cape Hatteras, sixty 
thousand dollars. 

For beginning the construction of a first- 
class light-house on Alligator reef, Florida, 
being part of the system for lighting the Flor- 
ida reefs, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For rebuilding the keeper's dwelling at Cape 
San Blas light-station, Florida, ten thousand 
dollars, 

For rebuilding the light-house at Bolivar 
Point, near Galveston, Texas, forty thousand 
dollars. 

For building sheds, wharves, and so forth, 
at the bnoy depot at the head of the passes of 
the Mississippi, twelve thousand dollars. 

For range-light on Decros Point, at the 
entrance of Matagorda bay, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

For an iron light-house at Southwest Pass 
of the Mississippi river, forty-one thousand 
dollars, in addition to former appropriations. 

For building a light-house on Barber's Point, 
Lake Champlain, New York, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

For building a light-house on Bluf Peint, 
Valeour Island, Lake Champlain, fifteen thon- 
sand dollars. i 

For two lights on the breakwater now beins 
built at Buffalo, New York, thirty thousand 
dollars. 

For rebuilding keeper’s dwelling at Wan- 
goschance light-station, Lake Michigan, twelve 
i thousand dollars. 
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For a spindle or beacon off the reef near 
the Norwalk Island, Connecticut, one thou- 
sand dollars. : 

For beacon-light at Pere Marquette harbor, 
Lake Michigan, six thousand dollars. 

For beacon-light at Black Lake harbor, 
Michigan, six thousand dollars. 

For beacon at Saint Joseph, (on the pier,) 
Lake Michigan, three thousand dollars. i 

For range-light at North Bay, Lake Mich- 
igan, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

For day beacon on Whale’s Back reef, 
Green bay, Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

_ For repairsand renovations at Round Island 
light-station, eight thousand dollars. 

For rebuilding Point Iroquois light-station, 
Lake Superior, eighteen thousand dollars. 

_ For range-lights at the entrance of Saginaw 
river, Michigan, twelve thousand dollars. 

For a lake coast light-house at Presque 
Ile, Lake Huron, twenty-eight thousand dol- 
lars, in addition to former appropriations for 
rebuilding keeper’s dwelling. 

For continuing the construction of a light- 
house on Spectacle reef, Lake Huron, onebun- 
dred thousand dollars, in addition to former 
appropriations. 

For improvements at South Manitou light- 
station, Lake Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

For repairs and renovatious of Hagle Har- 
bor light- station, Lake Superior, fourteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

For light-house and fog-signal at Point 
Reyes, California, forty-five thousand dollars, 
in addition to former appropriations, 

For building a light-house at or near the 
mouth of the Oak Orchard creek, on the 
southern shore of Lake Ontario, New York, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

' For two harbor range-lights to mark the 
entrance to Aquina bay, Oregon, twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

To establish a light to mark the pier at the 
harbor of Plymouth, Duxbury, and Kingston, 
in the State of Massachusetts, seventeen thou- 
sand nine hundred and thirty-one dollars and 
forty-three cents. f 

For a new light-house at Punta Arenas, Cal- 
ifornia, in addition to former appropriations, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For a new light-house at Cape Blanco, Ore- 
gon, in addition to former appropriations 
twenty thousand dollars. - 

For rebuilding a first-class light-house at 
Cape Hatteras, North Carolina, in addition to 
former appropriations, fifty-two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For a beacon on White rock, Wickford har- 
bor, Rhode Island, six thousand dollars. 


For Light- House Repairs. 


In the third district: 

For repairs and renovationsat Poplar Point, 
Watch Hill, Gardner’s Island, and Horton’s 
Point light- station, twelve thousand three hun- 
dred dollars. 

For repairs and renovations at North Dump- 
ling light-station, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For repairs and renovations at Ialkner’s 
Tsland light-station, eight thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For repairs and renovations at tue New 
Haven light-station, four thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

In the tenth district: 

For repairs and renovations at Ogdensburg 
light-station, thirteen thousand dollars. 

For repairs and renovations at Horse Island 
light-station, twelve thousand dollars. 

"For repairs and renovations at Big Sodus 
light-station, fourteen thousand dollars. 

For repairs and renovations at Stoney Point 
light- station, Lake Ontario, thirteen thousand 
dollars. 

In the eleventh district: 
For repairs at Beaver Island, Port Du Mort, 


— 


Sheybogan, and other light-stations, three 
thousand dollars. 
In the thirteenth district: 
For light-house and buoy-tender for the 
thirteenth district, ninety thousand dollars. 


ARMORIES AND ARSENALS, 


For repairs and improvements at Springfield 
armory, Massachusetts, eleven thousand four 
hundred dollars. . 

For continuing the development of water- 
power at Rock Island armoryand arsenal, two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For completing workshops numbers one and 
two at the same, one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For macadamizing its main avenues and 
streets, five thousand dollars. 

Tor repairing quarters at the same, five 
thousand dollars. f 

For Allegheny arsenal, for one half the cost 
of grading, curbing, and paving Thirty-Ninth 
and Fortieth streets, from Batler street to 
Allegheny Valley railroad, seven thousand six 
hundred and twelve dollars and fifty-five cents. 

For Benicia arsenal, for repairs of buildings 
and grounds, three thousand dollars. 

For Columbus arsenal, for grading, making 
roads and drains, five thousand dollars. 

Por Fort Monroe arsenal, for painting and 
repairing, one thousand dollars. 

For Indianapolis arsenal, for preservation of 
buildings and grounds, two thousand dollars. 

For Leavenworth arsenal, for repairs of 
building, streets, and walks, one thousand dol- 

ars. 

For San Antonio arsenal, for repairs of offi- 
cers’ quarters, office, and painting fences and 
roofs, five hundred dollars. 

For Vancouver arsenal, for repairs of build- 
ings, fences, and walks, five hundred dollars. 

For Watervliet arsenal, to complete the old 
wharf to the prescribed wharf line and connect 
it with the new work, and to complete the fill- 
ing in behind the new wharf, ten thousand dol- 
lars; and for removing and replacing the 
present overshot water-wheel by a turbine, two 
thousand five hundred dollars ; and for floor- 
ing in new shop for wood machine, four hun- 
dred dollars. 

For Watertown arsenal, for repairs at the 
post, three thousand dollars. 

For contingencies at all the arsenals, five 
thousand dollars. 

For the survey of northern and northwestern 
lakes, one hundred thousand dollars. 


For continuing the construction of Rock | 


Island bridge, three hundred thousand dollars. 
For examinations and surveys on western 
and northwestern rivers, fifty thousand dollars. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN AND AROUND WASHINGTON, 


For repairs, care, and improvement of pub- 
lie buildings, grounds, and works in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, under the direction of the 
chief engineer of the Army, viz: 

For casual repairs of the navy-yard and 
upper bridges, sixteen thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For fuel for the President’s House, five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For repairs and refurnishing the President's 
House, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For public reservation number two and 
Lafayette square, two thousand dollars. 

For eare and improvement of grounds south 
of the President’ s House, two thousand dollars. 

For removing snowand ice from pavements 
and public walks, five hundred dollars. 

For manure, and hauling the same to public 
grounds and reservations, five hundred dollars. 

For improvement and care of reservations 
on New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont, Connecticut, and other 
avenues, three thousand dollars. 

For painting iron fences around Lafayette 


square, in front of Warand Navy Departments, 
and Judiciary square, three thousand dollars. 

For inclosing, paving, and improving the cir- 
cle at the intersection of Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts avenues, eleven thousand one hundred 
and twenty-four dollars. ee 

For an iron fence, and paving and. improv- 
ing around Franklin square, twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For annual repairs, and repainting the exte- 
rior of the President’s House, ten thousand 
dollars. ` 

For flower-pots, mats, and twine, one thou- 
sand dollars. 

For fuel for center building of the Capitol, 
five hundred dollars. 

For enlarging the shafts of escape for the 
impure air of the Senate Chamber, two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For propagating house for the use of the 
public grounds, under public gardener, three 
thousand dollars. 

For hire of carts on public grounds, three 
thousand dollars. 

For hire of three horses and. carts in the 
public grounds, fifty cents per day additional 
each, five hundred dollars. 

For purchase and repair of tools for public 
grounds, one thousand dollars. 

For purchase of trees and tree-boxes, to 
whitewash tree-boxes, and so forth, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

For annual repairs of fencesaround reserva- 
tions, two thousand dollars. 

For cleaning out sewer-traps along Penn- 
sylvania avenue, five hundred dollars. 

For lighting President’s House, Capitol, and 
public grounds, forty thousand dollars, 

For pay of lamp-lighters, plumbing, and 
gas-fitting, five thousand dollars. 

For contingencies of office of public build- 
ings, one thousand dollars. 

For expenses to be incurred in the improve- 
ments of streets, avenues, and alleys, passing 
by or through the property of the United States, 
and to abate nuisances, twenty thousand dol- 
lars. 

For improvement and care of seats and 
fountains in the Capitol grounds, one thou- 
sand dollars. 

For construction of circular fence around 


i| and through the President’ s grounds to Seven- 


teenth strect, including foundation walls, curb- 
ing, flagging, and iron fencing, ten thousand 
dollars. 

For additional repairs to the greenhouse at 
the President's House, two thousand five hun- 
dred doliars. 

For repairs of the greenhouses at the Prop- 

| agating Garden, one thousand five hundred 
| dollars. 
For taking out private stairway leading from 
| law library to Supreme Court room, and fitting 
‘up the rooms thus made with shelving for 
i library, two thousand dollars. 


Washington Aqueduct. 


| For the completion of the Washington aque- 
| duet, except coping and covering of bridges; 
l for rent and purchase of five and forty-four 
one hundre{d]ths acres of land, one thousand 
| three hundred and twenty dollars. 
For purchase of roadway from Great Falls 
i to conduit road, two and three tenths miles, 
! eighteen and four tenths acres, one thousand 
| and twelve dollars. 
| For purchase of roadway across land owned 
| by William Brooke, five hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. 

For rent and purchase of land at High Ser- 
vice reservoir, Georgetown, three thousand 
three hundred dollars. 


| 
l 
| For rentand purchase of landat bridge num- 


1 ber six, in Georgetown, two thousand six hun- 
| dred and forty dollars. 


| For clearing out obstructions near the dam 
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to give free access in low water to the head 
of the aqueduct, five thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For repairs in tunnel number one, and re- 
moving fallen stones, One thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For preserving the new or Dalecarlia tunnel 
from falling in, and protecting bank of con- 
necting conduit, twenty thousand dollars. 

For completing the distributing reservoir 
according to. the original plan : first, slope wall 

‘for protection of banks, thirty thousand dol- 
lars; second, repairing earthen banks, and 
completing dividing bank and setting iron valve 
gate therein, five thousand dollars ; third, com- 
pleting the two gate-houses of this. reservoir, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For arrears of superintendence and repairs 
to July first, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
four thousand dollars. 

For completing work at arch over High 
Service reservoir, and placing rail round the 
same, four thousand dollars. 

For superintendency and general repairs, 
twelve thousand dollars. 

For macadamizing the top of the conduit 
now used as the main road to Washington, ten 
thousand dollars—in all one hundred and 
twenty thousand nine hundred and thirty-two 
doliars: Provided, That the money hereby 
appropriated for the Washington aqueduct 
shall be applied to the objects named herein, 
and to no others: Provided further, That all 
water-rents derived from the Washington 
aqueduct shall be applied to the improvement 
and repair of the same, and for no other pur- 
pose, until otherwise provided by law. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT, 

For necessary repairs and improvements at 
the following navy-yards: 

Navy- Yard at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Mor necessary repairs of all kinds, fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Navy- Yard at Boston. 

For repairs of buildings, and repairs of all 

kinds, one hundred thousand dollars. 
Navy- Yard at New York. 

For repairs of all kinds, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Navy: Yard at Philadelphia. 

For repairs of all kinds, twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, } 
Navy: Yura at Washington. 

For repairs of all kinds, fifty thousand déllars. 

Navy- Yard at Norfolk. 

Por preservation of the yard, and the neces- 
sary repairs ofall kinds, thirty thousand dollars. 
Navy- Yard at Pensacola. 

For preservation of the yard, and the neces- 
sary repairs ofall kinds, thirty thousand dollars. 
Navy- Yard at Mare Island. 

Dor completing foundery and boiler estab- 
lishment, filty thousand dollars; for saw-mill 
machinery, twenty thousand dollars; for ma- 
chinery for house-joiners’ shop, five thousand 
dollars; and for repairs of all kinds, fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Naval Station at Sackeit’s Harbor. 

For repairs and the general care of the 
public property, one thousand dollars. | 

Naval Station at Mound City, Illinois. | 

lor necessary repairs of all kinds, three 
thousand dollars, ` 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
Under the Direction of the Architect of the 
Capitol Latension, 

For finishing und repairing the work on the 
Capitol extension, and for curbing and flagging 
upper terraces, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For annual repairs of the old portion of the - 
Capitol. building, painting, glazing, keeping 


| ratus and machinery, 


roofs in order, water-pipes, pavements, and 


approaches to the building, and extension | 


of the steam-heating apparatus, ten thousand 
dollars. 

For finishing and repairing the work on 
the new Dome of the Capito), four thousand 
dollars. 

For continuing the work of grading and fill- 
ing the grounds around the Capitol, twenty- 
five thousand dollars: Provided, ‘That the first 
expenditure of this appropriation shall be 
devoted to grading and putting in order the 
plateau of the east front of the Capitol, and 
making proper approaches thereto. 

Patent- Office Building. 

For grading the southern half of G street, 
from Seventh to Ninth streets, and paving the 
same, seven thousand five hundred dollars: 
Provided, That the corporation of Washington 
city cause the north half of G street between 
Seventh and Ninth streets to be paved at the 
same time, the cost thereof to be assessed 
against the private property fronting thereupon 
in the manner usual in cases of such improve- 
ments, 

For rent of additional rooms for the use of 
the Department of the Interior, four thousand 
dollars. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


Building on Reservation Number Two. 


For the erection of glass structures for the 
culture of medical, textile, and economic 
plants, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For labor in improvement of the grounds 
eight thousand dollars. 

For terrace walls and gateway, five hundred 
dollars. 

For material for road 
thousand dollars. ` 

For vases, two hundred dollars. 

Tor new tools, repairing, and blacksmithing, 
one thousand dollars. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 

For repairs and improvements for the proper 
ventilation of the rooms used hy the dead-let- 
ter branch of the Post Office Department, ten 
thousand dollars. 

LIGHT-HOUSE ESTABLISHMENT. 

For repairs and incidental expenses in refit- 
ting and improving light-houses and buildings 
connected therewith, two hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

For salaries of six hundred and twenty light- 
house keepers and light-beacon keepers, and 
their assistants, four hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 

For seamen’s wages, rations, repairs, sal- 
aries, supplies, and incidental expenses of 
twenty-five light-vessels, two hundred and 
thirty-two thousand two hundred and ninety 
dollars. i 

For expenses of raising, cleaning, painting, 
repairing, remooring, and supplying losses of 


buoys and beacons, and for chains, sinkers, i 


and similar necessaries, two hundred and sev- 


| enty five thousand dollars. 


For repairs and incidental expenses in refit- 
ting and improving fog-signais and buildings 
connected therewith, thirty thousand dollara. 

For expenses of visiting and inspecting 
lights and other aids to navigation, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

For supplying the light-houses and beacon- 
lights on the Atlantic, Gulf, Lake, and Pacifie 
coasts, with oil, wicks, glass chimneys, chamois 
skins, spirits of wine, whiting, polishing pow- 
der, towels, brushes, soap, paints, and other 
cleaning materials, and for expenses of repair- 
ing and keeping in repair illuminating appa- 
and of gauging, testing, 
transportation, delivery of oil and other sup- 
plies for ligbt-houses, and other incidental 
necessary expenses, two hundred and fitty one 
thousand seven hundred and seventeen dollars, 


and walks, seven | 


| ship, and ten dollars for section line 


SURVEY OF THE COAST, 


For continuing the survey of the Altantie 
and Gulf coast of the United States, and Lake 
Champlain, including compensation of civil- 
ians engaged in the work, and excluding pay 
and emoluments of officers of the Army and 
Navy and petty officers and men of the Navy 
employed in the work, three hundred and 
ninety-one thousand dollars, 

For coutinuing the survey of the Pacific 
coast of the United States, including compen- 
sation of civilians engaged in the work, two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For pay and rations of engineers for the 
steamers used in the coast survey, no longer 


| supplied by the Navy Department, five thou- 


sand dollars. 

For continuing the publication of the obser- 
vations made in the progress of coast survey, 
including compensation of civilians engaged 
in the work, the publication to be made at 
the Government Printing Office, two thousand 
dollars. 

For repairs and maintenance of the com- 
plement of vessels used in the coast survey, 
forty-five thousand dollars. 


SURVEYING TIE PUBLIC LANDS. 


For surveying the public lands in Louisiana, 
at rates not exceeding ten dollars per lineal 
mile for township and eight dollars for section 
lines, including the survey of township twelve 
south, range eleven east, in which the city of 
New Orleaus is situated, at twenty-five dollars 
per Hueal mile, ten thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Florida, 
ab rates not exceeding ten dollars per lineal 
mile for standard, seven dollars for township, 
and six forsection lines, ten thousand dollars, 

For surveying the public lands in Minne- 
sota, at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars per 
lineal mile for standard lines, twelve dollars 
for township, and ton dollars for section lines, 
forty thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Dakota 
Territory, at rates not execeding ten dollars 
per mile for standard lines, seven dollars for 
township, and six dollars for section lines, 
twenty thousand dollars: Provided, That ten 
thousand dollars of this appropriation shall be 
expended for surveys in the Pembina land 
district. 

For surveying the public lands in Montana 
Territory, at rates not exceeding fifteen dol- 
lars per lineal mile for standard lines, twelve 
dollars for townsbip, and ten dollars for see- 
tion lines, thirty thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lauds in Nebraska, 
at rates not exceeding ten dollars per lineal 
mile for standard lines, seven dollars for town- 
ship, and six dollars for section lines, forty 
thonsand dollars. 

Vor surveying the public lands in Kansas, at 
rates not exceeding ten dollars per lineal mile 


| for standard lines, six dollars for township, 
’ p: 


and five dollars for section lines, forty thou- 
sand dollars. 
For sarveying the public Jands in Colorado, 


j at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars per lineal 


mile for standard lines, twelve dollars for town- 
s, forty 
thousand dollars, 

For surveying the public lands in idabo, at 
rates not exceeding &fteen dollars per mile for 
standard lines, twelve dollars for township, and 
ten for section lines, twenty thousand doilars. 
_ For surveying the public lands in New Mex- 
iO, atrates not exceeding fifteen dollars per 
lineal mile for standard lines, twelve dollars 
for township, and ten dollars for section lines, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Arizona, 
at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars per linea! 
mile for standard lines, twelve dollars for town- 
ship, and ten dollars for section lines, ten thou- 
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duty of the surveyor general of Arizona, under | 
such instructions as may be given by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, to ascertain and report 
upon the origin, nature, character, and extent 
of the claims to lands in said Territory under 
the laws, usages, and customs of Spain and 
Mexico; avd for this purpose he shall have 
all the powers conferred, and shall perform all 
the duties enjoined upon the surveyor general 
of New Mexico by the eighth section of an act 
entitled ‘An act to establish the offices of 
surveyor general of New Mexico, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, to grant donations to actual settlers, 
and for other purposes,”’ approved July twenty: 
second, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and 
his report shall be laid before Congress for 
such action thereon as shall be deemed just 
and proper. 

For surveying the public lands in California, 
at rates notexcéeding fifteen dollars per lineal 
mile for standard lines, twelve dollars for town- 
ship, and ten dollars for section lines, fifty 
thousand dollars: Provided, That the Com- 
missioner of the Gencral Land Office, in his 
diseretion, may hereafter authorize public 
lands in said State, densely covered with for- 
ests or thick undergrowth, to be surveyed at 
augmented rates, not exceeding eighteen dol- 
lars per mile for standard parallels, fifteen dol- 
lars for township, and twelve dollars for sec- 
tion lines: Provided further, That wherever 
Jands in California subject to private entry 
have been or shall be withdrawn from market 
for any cause, such lands shall not thereafter 
be held subject to private entry until they shall | 
have first been opened forat least ninety days 
to homestead and preémption settlers, and 
again offered at public sale. 

For surveying the public lands in Oregon, 
at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars per lineal 
mile for standard Jines, twelve dollars for 
township, and ten dollars for section lines, forty 
thousand ‘dollars: Provided, That the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, in his 
discretion, may hereafter authorize public lands 
in said State, densely covered with forests or 
thick undergrowth, to besurveyed ataugmented 
rates, not exceeding eighteen dollars per mile 
for standard parallels, fifteen dollars for town- 
ship, and twelve dollars for section lines. 

For surveying the publiclandsin Washington | 
Territory, at rates not exceeding fifteen dol- 
lars per lineal mile for standard lines, twelve 
dollars for township, and ten dollars for sec- 
tion lines, twenty thousand dollars: Provided, 
That the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, in his diseretion, may authorize public 
lands in said Territory, densely covered with 
forests or thick undergrowth, to be surveyed at | 
augmented rates, not exceeding eighteen dol- 
lars per mile for standard parallels, fifteen 
dollars for township, and twelve doliars for 
section lines. 

Tor surveying the public lands in Utah Ter- 
ritory, at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars 
per mile for standard lines, twelve dollars for 
township, and ten dollars for section lines, | 
twenty thousand dollars. 

Tor surveying the public lands in Nevada, ji 
at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars per lineal | 
mile for standard lines, twelve dollars for town- 
ship, and ten dollars for section lines, forty- 
seven thousand dollars: Provided, That sev- 
enteen thousand dollars (including the sum of 
ten thousand six hundred and twenty-five dol- į 
jars, appropriated by act of July twenty, eight: | 
een hundred and sixty-eight) may be used for |} 
the survey of the eastern boundary line of said | 
State, butno highersum than forty dollars per | 
lineal mile shall be paid for such survey. i 

For the survey of public lands within the | 

li 
i 


limits of the land grant of the Union Pacific | 
Railroad Company in the ‘Territories of Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and Utah, as follows: 
For surveying the public lands in the Terri- | 
tory of Colorado at rates not exceeding fifteen | 


dollars for standard lines, twelve dollars for 
township lines, and ten dollars for section lines, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in the Terri- 
tory of Utah at rates not exceeding fifteen dol- 
lars for standard, twelve dollars for township 
lines; and ten dollars for section lines, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in the Terri- 
tory of Wyoming at rates not exceeding fif- 
teen dollars for standard lines, twelve dollars 
for township lines, and ten dollars for section 
lines, forty thousand dollars: Provided, Thatthe 
foregoing appropriations for surveys of public 
lands within the limits of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company’s land grant shall be con- 
ditional upon the compliance of said company 
or party in interest with the requirements of 
the twenty-first section of the act of July sec- 
ond, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, entitled 
“ An act to amend an act entitled An act to 
aid in the construction of a railroad and tel- 
egraph line from the Missouri river to the Pa- 
cific ocean, and to secure to the Government 
the use of the same for postal, military, and 
other purposes,’ approved July first, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two.” 

Tor the survey of the public lands within the 
limits of the land grantto the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company in a direct line extending 
from Dulnth, on Lake Superior, to George- 
town, on the Red River of the North, ninety- 
five thousand nine hundred andeighty dollars: 
Provided, That five thousand dollars of this 
appropriation shall be expended for office work 
by the surveyor general of Minnesota: And 
provided further, ‘hat before any land granted 
to said company by the United States shall be 
conveyed to any party entitled thereto under 
any of the acts incorporating or relating to 
said company, there shall first be paid into the 
‘treasury of the United States the cost of sur- 
veying, selecting, and conveying the same, by 
the said company or party in interest. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For an examination and survey, under the 
direction of the President of the United States, 


of the routes of Tehuantepec and Nicaragua 
ole, p 


in order to ascertain the practicability of a 
ship-canal at these places between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, thirty thousand dollars. 

To meet expenses to be incurred in the pros- 
eention and collection of claims due the Uni- 
ted States, twenty-five thousand dollars, to be 
disbursed under the direction of the Attor- 
ney General: Provided, That appropriations 
for salaries and pay of officers and others here- 
tofore employed in other Departments and now 
employed in the Department of Justice, are 
hereby transferred to the said Department of 
Justice, to be disbursed in accordance with 
the law organizing the same. 

For compensation of clerks, and for addi- 
tional compensation to the same, in the office 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, twenty-two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

To pay salary of the consul at Port Said, 
Egypt, two thousand dolars. 

For the payment of the necessary expenses 
incurred in defending suits against the Secre- 


| tary of the Treasury, or his agents, for the seiz- 
y Y; S ? 


ure of captured and abandoned property, and 


for the defense of the United States in respect | 
of such property in the Court of Claims, sixty į 


thousand dollars, to be expended under the 
direction of the Attorney General. 

For continuing the collection of statisties of 
mines and mining, to be laid before Congress, 
to be expended under the direction of the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury, ten thousand dollars. | 


For continuing the geological survey of the 
Territories of the United States by Professor 
Hayden, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Yo enable the Secretary of the Interior to 


provide a law library for each -of the Terri- 
tories of Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Utah, and 
Wyoming, the sum of two thousand five hùn- 
dred dollars, respectively, is hereby appro- 
priated. Poco P atts J 

` To pay Paul S. Forbes the balance’ due him 
under contract with the Navy Department for 
asteam-engine for the Algonquin, twenty-seven 
thousand three hundred and thirty-three dol- 
lars. i 

To pay Horatio Ames the amount now due 
him for wrought-iron rifled gans made by him 
for the Navy by order of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, and tested and accepted by them, sev- 
enty-two thousand and sixty dollars and thirty- 
eight cents. 

To enable the Sceretary of the Treasury to 
pay Jacob P, Leese, assignee of Thomas O. 
Larkin, in conformity to a judgment of the 
Court of Claims, rendered December twenty- 
four, eighteen hundred and sixty, less the in- 
terest and the sum paid on account, viz: the 
balance of three thousand five hundred and 
thirty-four dollars and thirty-five cents, which 
suin shall be in full satisfaction of all demands 
against the Government for said account. 

Vo. pay Henry S. Halladay and Dyas T. 
Parker the sum of seven thousand’ six hun- 
dred and forty-two dollars, in fall satisfaction 
of a judgment in rem recovered in the district 
court of the United States for the sonthern 
district of Ilinois, on the seventh day of July, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to 

ay for services rendered by employés at the 
Flathead and Blackfeet agencies, in the Terri- 
tory of Montana, and forsupplies furnished and 
for traveling and incidental expenses of agents 
during a period of about four years, commence: 
ing in eighteen hundred and sixty-five, teu thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-five dollars and 
fifty-four cents. 

‘Yo enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
pay an indebtedness on account of Indian ser- 
vice in California, incurred and left unpaid by 
Charles Maltby, late superintendent of Indian 
affairs, as per accounts in the Indian Office, 
eight thousand four hundred aud eighty-five 
dollars. 

‘Vo enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
pay. deficiencies incurred for the indian service 
in California by Austin Wiley, former super- 
intendent of Indian affairs, twenty thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay outstanding liabilities incurred in fitting 
up the branch mint at Carson City since its 
completion, thirty-one thousand five hundred 
and ninety-four dollars and fifty-six cents, 

Yo enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
pay John Finn the amount due him for sup- 
plies furnished for the Indian service as per 
audited vouchers on file in the Indian Office, 
fifty-five thousand four hundred and forty dol- 
lars and ninety-four cents. 

To pay the outstanding indebtedness con 
tracted in the Sioux Indian district, under act 
of July twenty-seven, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight, vouchers for which have been ap- 
proved by General Harney, and are now filed 
in the Interior Department, and have been 
or shall be approved by the Secretary of the 


| Interior, fifty-six thousand three hundred and 


forty-seven dollars and thirty-seven cents. 
Vor the purchase by the Secretary of the 
Interior of fifteen sets, or so many as may be 
necessary, of the United States Statutes-at- 
Large, from volume one to nine, both incla- 


1 . Fy 3 
sive, four hundred and seventy-two dollars and 


ifty cents; and the judges of the circuit courts 
of the United States who have not already 
received them, shall, severally, be entitled to 
receive, for his use while in office, a copy of 
each volume of the Statutes-at- Large, and alsa 


| a copy of each velume of the Reports of the 


Supreme Court of the United States, succeed- 
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ing the third volume of Wallace’s Reports, and 
snch copies of th[e] statutes and reports re- 
ceived by any one of the said judges, shall, 
upon his resignation, removal from oflice, or 
death, be delivered up to his successor in office. 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, for payment for services ren- 
dered and supplies furnished for and on account 
of the Indian service at the Fort Berthold 
agency, Dakota Territory, as recommended 
by the Secretary of the Interior in a commu- 
nication to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, dated February sixteen, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, the sum of sixty-three 
thousand two hundred and three dollars and 
five cents, or so much thereof asshall be found 
by the Secretary of the Interior upon examin- 
ation to be justly dué. 

To reimburse E. M. Sargent money expended 
by him in carrying out a contract with the Post 
Office Department for mail service from Low- 
ell, Massachusetts, to adjacent points, two 
thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
indemnify A. M. Adams for losses by depre- 
dations committed by Kiowa and Comanche 
Indians in eighteen hundred and sixty-six, 
twenty-nine thousand four hundred and ninety- 
two dollars and sixty-two cents, 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay the claim of Mr. Baca y Salasar for depre- 
dations committed by the Navajo Indians in 
New Mexico, nine thousand dollars. 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to pay the account of Harvey 
D. Scott, for his per diem and mileage as com- 
missioner for the examination of the first ten 
miles of the Minnesota Southern railroad, in 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, under the 
appointment of the Secretary of the Interior, 
three hundred and sixty-four dollars aud ten 
cents. 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to pay the account of Harvey D. 
Scott, for his per diem and mileage as com- 
missioner for the examination of the first ten 
miles of the Minnesota Valley railroad, in eight- 
een hundred and sixty-six, under the appoint- 
ment of the Secretary of the Interior, four hun- 
dred and thirty-four dollars and forty cents. 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
he necessary, to pay the account of Pardon H. 
Sibley for his per diem and mileage in attend- 
ing the session of the board of Government 
commissioners, directors, and engineers assem- 
bled by the Secretary of the Interior at Wash- 
ington, for the purpose of establishing a stand- 
ard for the Pacific railroad, two thousand. and 
sixty-three dollars, 

For additional pay heretofore withheld from 
William Syphax, to equalize his compensation 
with that of an assistant messenger, two thou- 
sand one hundred and eighty dollars. 

To enable the Superintendent of the Coast 
Survey to make observations in Europe on the 
eclipse of the sun next December, twenty-nine 
thousand dollars, 

To enable the Secretary of State to reim- 
burse the owners of the Norwegian bark Gen- 


eral Birch for the expenses incurred by them | 


in the rescue and care of thirty-four American 
citizens, master and crew of the American ship 
Dreadnought, wrecked on Cape Penas, on the 
fourth of July, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine, three thousand two hundred and thirty- 
nine dollars, in gold. 

To pay C. B. H. Fessenden for amount found 
due him as collector of the port of New Bed- 
ford, for commissions on light-house disburse- 
ments outside of his district, three thousavd 
four hundred and twenty-five dollars and sev- 
enteen cents, 

For defraying the expenses of the Supreme 
Court and district courts of the United States, 
including the District of Columbia, and also 
for jurors and witnesses, in aid of the funds 


|| arising from fines, penalties, and forfeitures, 


in the fiscal year ending June thirty, eighteen 
houdred and seventy-one, and previous years, 
and likewise for defraying the expenses of suits 
in which the. United States are concerned, 
including legal assistance to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, aud other special and extraordinary ex- 
penditures in cases of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in which the United States 
are concerned, and of prosecutions for offenses 
committed against the United States, and for 
the safe-keeping of prisoners, one million two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

To secure the making of a contract by the 
Secretary of War with Henry K. Brown, of 
Newburg, New York, for a bronze equestrian 
statue of Brevet Lieutenant General Winfield 
Scott, fifteen thousand dollars, in addition to 
the sum appropriated by the joint resolution 
for that purpose, approved March two, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven. 

For special agent to report on the trade hbe- 
tween the United States and the dependencies 
of Great Britain in North America, as provided 
for by joint resolution approved June twenty- 
three, eighteen hundred and seventy, four thou- 
sand dollars. 

For geographical surveys and military recon- 
nois[s]ances west of the Mississippi river, one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of War to defray the 
necessary expenses of the Bureau of Ordnance 
and its officers, in connection with the court 
of inquiry, held in eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight, and eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, 
and of which Major General George If. Thomas 
was president, five thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no 
advertisement, notice, or proposal for any 
executive department of the Government, or 
for any bureau thereof, or for any office there- 
with connected, shall be published in any news- 
paper whatever, except in pursuance of a writ- 
ten authority for such publication from the head 
of such Department; and no bill, for any such 
advertising, or publication, shall be paid, unless 
there be presented, with such bill, a copy of 
the written authority aforesaid. 


Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to authorize the Light-House Board 
to properly mark all pier-heads belonging to 
the Government on the northern and north- 
western lakes, when completed or repaired, 
and duly notified of such completion or repairs 
by the Department in charge of such construc- 
tion or repairs; and the provision requiring 
that five of the six revenue-extters upon the 
northern and northwestern lakes be laid up is 
hereby repealed, and as many of them as the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, 
shall put in commission, shall be specially 
charged with aiding vessels in distress on said 
lakes, and the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
discretion, shall be and is authorized to sell 
two of said revenue-cutters,now on the north- 
ern lakes, for such consideration and under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, and that 
the proceeds be covered into the Treasury. 
Src. 4. And be it further enacted, ‘Thatthere 
is hereby appropriated the sum of three thou 
sand five hundred dollars, or so mach thereof 
as may be necessary, for the erection in the 
Congressional Cemetery of monuments in 
memory of those Representatives who have 
died since eighteen hundred and sixty; said 
monuments to be of uniform size and style with 
those previously erected; and this sum to be 
disbursed under the direction of the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, upon contracts 
made by him with the lowest responsible bid- 
ders therefor, after due public notice given. 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, 'Thatthe 
mayor of the city of Washington, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, the architect of 


Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the | 


the Capitol extension, and their successors in 
office, together with two men to be appointed 
by the mayor of the city of Washington, by and 
with the advice and consent of the board of 
aldermen of said city, are hereby appointed a 
commission who shall cause the Washington 
city canal, either in whole or in part, to be 
dredged, or, if deemed best, dredged and nar- 
rowed, or arched and converted into a sewer; 
and for the purpose of making this improve- 
ment, the corporate authorities of the city of 
Washington are hereby authorized and directed 
to levy and collect a tax of one hundred thon- 
sand dollars upon all taxable property in said 
city, for defraying part of the expenses thereof, 
and the sum of fifty thousand dollars is hereby 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of 
defraying in part the expenses of the same; 
and out of any moneys arising from the sale 
of any realestate, should any take place belong- 
ing to said canal, the Government shall first 
be indemnified for any moneys hereby appro- 
priated; the improvements aforesaid to be 
paid for at the rate of one third by the Govern- 
ment and two thirds by the city as the work 
progresses, and the total expenditure not to 
exceed the amount herein provided for. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 
corporation of Washington shall have power to 
issue certificates of indebtedness not to exceed 
in amount two hundred thousand dollars in 
addition to the sum heretofore authorized, and 
to bear interest at the rate of seven and three 
tenths per centum per annum, and to be re- 
deemable within five years from the date of 
issue. The said certificates not to be of a less 
denomination than fifty dollars, and to be 
receivable for taxes due said corporation to 
such amount yearly as said corporation may 
designate by law; not, however, to exceed 
fifty per centum of the amount due by any tax- 
payer. And said certificates shall be used for 
no other purpose than the payment of the 
ascertained indebtedness of the corporation of 
Washington to the sixth day of June, eighteen 
hundred and seventy. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to purchase 
two exhaust fans, one engine, exhaust pipes, 
and so forth, for the removal of the impureair 
of the Senate Chamber, and there is hereby 
appropriated the sum of five thousand dollars 
to purchase the same, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary: Provided, That the im- 
provements be made under the supervision of 
the engineer of the Senate, and that the joint 
Committee on Ventilation be directed to inquire 
into the practicability and expense of making 
such alterations in the Senate Chamber and the 
Hall of the House of Representatives as will 
bring said Chamber and Hall to the exterior 
of the building. 

Sec. 8, And be it further enacted, That the 
act approved March three, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-nine, making an appropriation for 
the completion of the cusiom-honse, court: 
house. and post-office building in Knoxville. 
Hast Tennessee, was intended to include and 
revive, aud shall be deemed and held to include 
and revive, all former nnexpended appropria- 
tions for the same object. 

SEC, 9. And be tt further enacted, That the 
payment for trausportation of publie stores, 
provided for iu ‘a resolution for the relief of 
John E. Reeside,’’ passed by the present Con- 
gress, shall be made in accordance with the 
orders and decrees of the supreme courtof the 
District of Columbia. 

Suc. 10. And beit further enacted, That the 
Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and required to ascertain, or cause to be 
ascertained, the amount of expense necessarily 
incurred by the territorial authorities of Mou- 
tana for arms and supplies of the volunteer 
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forces called out to suppress Indian hostilities 
in the Territory of Montana in the year eight- 
een hundred and sixty-seven, and report to 
Congress at the next session the names of the 
persons entitled to relief, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and sums upon which such 
report may be based. 

Sec. 11. And be dt further enacted, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to pay such persons as were actually employed 
in the insurrectionary States in connection with 
the Treasury Department, as officers of the 
United States, during the year eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-five or eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, in connection with the revenues of 
the Government, compensation at the rates 
provided by law for service rendered as such 
officers, and an amount sufficient for that pur- 
pose is hereby appropriated out of any money 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 12. And bett further enacted, That two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated to construct 
a good and substantial pier of stone or iron in 
the Delaware bay, at or near Lewes, in Sussex 
county, in the State of Delaware, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, and to be expended under the direc- 
tion of’ the Seeretary of War. 

Suc. 18, And be it further enacted, That 
it may and shall be lawful for the president, 
directors, and company of the Junction and 
Breakwater railroad, in the State of Delaware, 
to extend their railroad upon and over said 
pier, and freely to use said pier in connection 
with their said road, subject to such regulations 
and charges for maintenance and repairs as the 
Secretary of War may adopt. 

Src. 14. And be tt further enacted, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to 
withhold patents for any portion of the lands 
kuown as the Black Bob Indian lands in Kan- 
sas, and also to withhold his approval of all 
iransfersof said lands, and to permit peaceable 
occupancy by all settlers or Indians now resid- 
ing thereon, until further action of Congress in 
relation thereto, without prejudice to existing 
rights. ; 

Approven, July 15, 1870. 


Cuar. COXCII.—An Act making Additional 
Appropriations and to supply the Deficien- 
cies in the Appropriations for the service of 
the Government for the fiscal years ending 
June thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
and June thirty, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-one, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums, 
cr so much thereof as may be necessary, be, 
and the same are hereby, appropriated for the 
objects hereinafter expressed, namely : 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


Office of the Atlorney General: 

For salary of the Solicitor General, seven 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For additional salary of two Assistant Attor- 
neys General, two thousand dollars. 

Yor additional salary of solicitor of internal 
revenue, one thousand dollars. 

Yor salary of stenographic clerk, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

For three additional fourth-class clerks, five 
thousand four handred dollars. 

For contingent expenses, viz: for fuel, 
labor, and miscellaneous items, three thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For stationery and books, one thousand 
dollars. 

For additional contingent, because of the 
transfer to the Department of Justice of the 
solicitor of internal revenue, naval solicitor, 


and the law office of the Department of State ; 
or stationery and books, one thousand dol- 
ars. 

For the salaries of three commissioners ap- 
pointed for the revision and consolidation of 
the statutes of the United States, for one year, 
fve thousand dollars each, fifteen thousand 

ollars. 

For the reasonable incidental expenses of 
the commission for clerk hire, stationery, and 
miscellaneous items, three thousand dollars. 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 


For clerks in the office of chief of ordnance, 
two thousand dollars, to supply an omission 
in the total amount for that office for the fiscal 
year ending June thirty, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
In the office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency: 

For one clerk of class four, one clerk of 
class three, two clerks of class two, and three 
clerks of class one, nine thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

For ventilating the attic roomsin the west 
wing of the Treasury Department building, 
twelve thousand dollars, 

lor ventilating the attic rooms in the east 
wing, thirteen thousand two hundred dollars. 

For annual repairs of the Treasury building, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

For file cases, shelving for vaults, permanent 
counters, desks, tables, and other necessary 
fixtures, and for renovation of walls and floors, 
for the proper arrangement and preservation 
of the records and files of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, twenty-three thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-five dollars and thirty-two cents. 

For fitting, putting up, and casing old vaults, 
for casing, and shelving, and for book-cases for 
records in the offices of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and others, fourteen thousand and 
thirty-five dollars: Provided, That hereafter 
no alteration shall be made, or work done upon 
the Treasury building, except for ordinary 
repairs, except upon authorization of and in ac- 
cordance with specific appropriations therefor. 

For fuel, lights, and water for public build- 
ings throughout the United States, under the 
control of the Treasury Department, one han- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For balance due on completion of the cus- 
tom-house at Ogdensburg, New York, seven 
hundred and one dollars and eighty-eight cents. 

For continuing the construction of the cus- 
tom-house building at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, in accordance with the modified plans of 
the supervising architect of the Treasury, as 
submitted in his letter of June twenty-one, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, addressed to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, one hundred 
thousand dollars: Provided, ‘That no further 
sum than two hundred and ninety-eight thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-five dollars and 
forty-six cents shall be appropriated or ex- 
pended by the Government for the entire com- 
pletion of said building and its approaches. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
purchase a parcel of ground, twenty feet by 
one handred fect, adjoining and on the east 
side of the site of the United [States] court- 
house and post office building at Springfield, 
Ilinois, three thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


For compensation of the officers, clerks, 
messengers, and others receiving an annual 
salary in the House of Representatives, six 
thousand one hundred and six dollars and 
fifty cents. And that there be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not cther- 
wise appropriated, the sum of seven hundred 
dollars each, per annum, to the chief, Journal, 
assistant disbursing, file, printing, petition, 


f 


i 


stationery, and engrossing clerks of the House; 
and the sum of four hundred and five dollars 

er annum to the librarian in charge of the 

all library; and the sum of four hundred and 
five dollars per annum to the assistant libra- 
rian in charge of the Hall library; and‘'the 
sum of three hundred and sixty dollars per 
annum to theclerk of the Committee of Claims ; 
and to the reading clerks and tally clerk; three 
hundred and forty dollars each, for the Thirty- 
Ninth Congress, as provided for by resolutions 
of the House of the first session of the said 
Congress. 

For folding documents, including materials, 
five thousand five hundred and four dollars 
and twenty-seven cents, 

For clerks to committees and temporary 
clerks, ten thousand four hundred and seventy- 
five dollars and twenty cents. ee 

For laborers, two thousand four hundred 
and eighty-three dollars and eighty cents. 

For miscellaneous items, to defray the ex- 
penses of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, incurred during their late investigation, 
one thousand dollars. f 

For additional expenses of the Committee 
on the Ninth Census, to be added to the con: 
tingent fand of the House, two hundred and 
ten dollars. To Dr. Edward Jarvis, of Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts, for services rendered 
to Committee on the Ninth Census, five hun- 
dred dollars. 

To pay the official reporters of the Globe in 
each House the amount which the Comptroller 
of the Treasury may find severally due them 
for services during the sessions of the Forty- 
First Congress, under the eighteenth section 
of the act making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the year 
ending June thirty, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven, and for other purposes, approved 
July twenty-eight, cighteen hundred and sixty- 
six. 

For ceiling with iron laths under the copper 
roof of the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, and for additional glass panels,’ flues, 
doors, and apparatus for improving the light- 
ing and ventilating of said Hall, to be expended 
under the direction of the architect of the Cap- 
itol, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the Senate, for the fiscal year ending 
June thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
for miscellaneous items, two thousand dollars. 

For clerks to committees, pages, horses, 
and carryalls, five thousand dollars. i 

For the payment of the necessary expenses 
incurred by the joint select Committee on 
Retrenchment in investigating the contracts of 
the Navy Department for steam machinery, 
three hundred and fifty-eight dollars and four 
cents: Provided, That the appropriation of 
seventy-eight thousand dollars for lithograph- 
ing for the Patent Office, in the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill for 
the year ending June thirty, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one, is hereby carried to the fund 
for lithographing and engraving for the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To pay the Government of Peru the sum of 
fifty-seven thousand and and forty dollars in 
coin, being the amount awarded to Esteban 
G. Montano by the joint commission at Lima, 
Peru, February twenty-five, eighteen hundred 
[and] seventy, acting under the claims con- 
vention between the United States and Peru, 
of December four, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight. 

To meet a deficiency in the appropriation 
for the legislative expenses of the Territory 
of Montana, ten thousand dollars. 

For printing the journal of the Legislative 
Assembly of the Territory of Montana for the 
second and third sessions of the year eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, four thousand three 
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hundred and sixty-two dollars and seventy 
cents. 


For balance in full to John P. Bruce for ! 


printing for the third session of the Montana 
Legislature, seven hundred and  ninety-six 
dollars and ninety cents. 

For a deficiency in the appropriation for the 
legislative expenses of the Assembly of the 
Territory of Idaho, for rent, furniture, wood, 
storage, oil, and candles, printing, stationery, 
and incidental expenses, three thousand four 
hundred dollars, 

To pay the increased compensation of the 
chief justices and associate justices of the 
‘Territories of New Mexico, Washington, Wy- 
oming, Arizona, Colorado, and Dakota, under 
the provisions of an act approved June sev- 
enteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For amount due James S. Reynolds, for 
paper, printing, and labor performed for the 
said Legislative Assembly of Idaho, two thou- 
sand six hundred and seventy-five dollars and 
thirteen cents. . 

For a deficiency iu the appropriation for the 
legislative expenses of the Territory of New 
Mexico, ten thousand five hundred and sev- 
enty-five dollars and forty-seven cents, 

Tor rent of office of the surveyor general of 
Nevada, fuel, books, stationery, and other inci- 
dental expenses, two thousand seven hundred 
dollars. 

For rent of office of the surveyor general of 
Wyoming, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general 
of the Territory of Arizona, three thousand 
dollars; for clerks in his office, three thou- 
send dollars ; und for rent of oflice, fuel, books, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, two 
thousand dollars. 

For repairs of custom-house at Detroit, 
Pichon thirteen thousand five hundred dol- 
arg. 

To reimburse the United States marshal of 
the district of South Carolina for sums paid 
by him in excess of the sums provided by 
existing statutes, for summoning jurors in 
obedience to a jury order issued by the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, June five, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine, one thousand dollars, orsuch part there- 
of as may be necessary. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
pay for the use and occupation by the late 
Department of Education of a portion of the 
building located on the corner of G and Eighth 
streets in this city, from November twelve, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, until April 
sixteen, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, four 
hundred and twenty-seven dollars and seventy- 
eight cents, 

To supply a deficiency in the appropriation 
for the relief of sick and disabled seamen, one 
hundred thousand dollars, and to meet a defi- 
ciency in. the same fund for the year ending 
June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one, one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For the erection of penitentiary buildings in 
the Territory of Wyoming, forty thousand dol- 
lars, or so much thereof as may be necessary : 
Provided, That the said sum be set apart from 
the proceeds of collections of internal revenue 
tax in that Territory, to be apptopriated for 
said purpose only, and expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 

For expenses to be incurred in taking the 
ninth census of the United States, one million 
dollars. 

For payment of claims of loyal citizens for 
services rendered as United States marshals 
nud their assistants, as provided in act approved 
June twenty-four, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty, one hundred and seventy thousand dol- 
lars, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 


For deficiency in the appropriation for pub- | 


lic buildings and grounds, under the chief 
engineer of the Army, ten thousand dollars. 

For materials and putting up Wilson’s elece- 
tric gas-lighter in the Senate Chamber, four 
thousand five hundred dollars: Provided, 
[That] the same can be done under the con- 
trol of the architect of the Capitol extension 
during the recess, and at an expense not 
exceeding the amount herein appropriated. 

For expenses of conducting the election, on 
second day of September, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-nine, in Wyoming Territory, onethousand 
dollars. 

For assay office, New York, salaries of super- 
intendent, assayer, melter, refiner, assistant 
assayer, and clerks, and wages of workmen, 
thirty thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
pay the superintendent of the building occu- 
pied by said Secretary and his Department from 
the first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, to the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight, the allowance to be 
made to such superintendent, with his salary 
as clerk, not to exceed two thousand dollars 
per annum, the sum of seven hundred dollars. 

For deficiency in the pay of certain em- 
ployés in the Agricultural Department, one 
thousand one hundred and ten dollars, or so 
much thereof as is necessary: Provided, That 
their annual compensation is not increased 
thereby beyond the amount fixed by law. 

For services performed in the Patent Office, 
under direction of the Commissioner ‘of Pat- 
ents, from August first, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-five, to April first, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-nine, by clerks and assistant examiners 
acting as assistant examiners and examiners, 
at the rates fixed by law for the respective 
grades in which such services were performed, 
the sum of ten thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-one dollars and forty-four cents: Pro- 
vided, That the compensation thus paid shall 
not exceed that received by those duly enrolled 
as examiners and assistant examiners during 
the same period. 

For the support of primary schools in that 
part of the District of Columbia lying outside 
of the cities of Washington and Georgetown, 
to be expended by the commissioners of pri- 
mary school{s], under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior and the president of 
the levy court, ten thousand dollars. 

To pay William Fisher, of San José, Cali- 
fornia, for supplies furnished seamen and 
marines of the United States Navy who were 
employed with the Army during the Mexican 
war in conquering California, three thousand 
and seventy-five dollars. 

To compensate the widow of the late W. J. 
Hubard, forthe statue of Washington executed 
by him, said sum to be in full of all demands 
for said statue, two thousand dollars. 

Suc. 2. And beit further enacted, That the 
accounting officers of the Treasury Department 
are hereby authorized to credit C. N. Felton, 
treasurer of the branch mint at San Francisco, 
with sixteen hundred and forty-seven dollars 
and ninety-six cents, paid to Edward Wheaton 
for cierical services performed in his office. 

Src. 3. And beit further enacted, That the 
Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
direeted to pay to the First National Bank of 
the city of Washington the sum of sixteen hun- 


dred and thirteen dollars and sixty-one cents, | 


with interest from June three, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-seven, in satisfaction of money 
advanced to defray the expenses of the joint 
select Committee on Ordnance, and that the 
receipt of said bank shall be deemed a sufficient 
voucher in the settlement of the accounts with 
the Treasury Department. 

Suc. 4. And be it further ertacted, That the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Refugees, 


Hreedmen, and Abandoned Lands be, and he is į 


hereby, directed, out of the fund in said bureau 


for the education of freedmen, to pay to Wil- 

berforce University, situated in Greene county, 

Ohio, the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, 

and to Lincoln University, situated in Chester 

county, Pennsylvania, twelve thousand dollars, 

in aid of the objects of said institutions. 
AppRoveD, July 15, 1870, 


Cuar. COXCIV.—An Act making Appropri- 
tions for the support of the Army for the 
year ending June thirty, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one, and for other parposes. 
Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated out 
of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the support of the Army for 
the year ending the thirtieth of Jane, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one: 

For expenses of recruiting and transporta- 
tion of recruits, four hundred and seventy-two 
thousand dollars. 

For pay of the Army, twelve million nine 
hundred and thirty-five thousand three hundred 
and ninety dollars. 

For commutation in lieu of forage for officers’ 
horses, where the same is not furnished by 
the quartermaster’s department, two theusand 
dollars. 

For payments to discharged soldiers for cloth- 
ing not drawn, two hundred thousand dollars. 
And the proper accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury arehereby authorized and required to trans- 
fer from any surplus of the past appropria- 
tions for the ‘‘ pay of the Army, or of the vol- 
unteers,’’ not otherwise disposed of by law, 
sach sum as may be sufficient to cover deticien- 
cies in the appropriations ‘ for payments to 
discharged soldiers for clothing not drawn,” 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy. 

For subsistence in kind for regular troops 
and employés, four million thirteen thousan! 
nine hundred and seventy-seven dollars and 
twenty-two cents. 

For contingencies of the Army, eighty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For Army medical museum, five thousand 
dollars. 

For medical and other necessary works for 
the library of Surgeon General's office, three 
thousand dollars. 

For expenses of Commanding General’a 
office, five thousand dollars. 

“or expenses of the signal service of the 

Army, five thousand dollars. 

For regular supplies of the quartermaster’s 
department, to wit: for the regular supplies 
of the quartermaster’s department consisting 
of fuel for officers, enlisted men, guards, hos- 
pitals, storehouses, and offices; of forage in 
kind for the horses, mules, and oxen of the 
quartermaster’s department at the several 
posts and stations, and with the armies in the 
field, for the horses of the several regiments 
of cavalry, the batteries of artillery, and such 
companies of infantry as may be mounted, and 
for the authorized number of officers’ horses 
when serving in the field, and at the outposts, 
including bedding for the animals; of straw 
for soldiers’ bedding; and of stationery, in- 
cluding blank-books for the quartermaster’s 
department, certificates for discharged sol- 
ciers, blank forms for the pay and quarter- 
master’s departments, and for printing of 
division and department orders and reports, 
four million five hundred thousand dollars. 

For the general and incidental expen: 
of the quartermaster’s department, consisting 
of postage on letters and packets received and 
sent by officers of the Army on publie service; 
expenses of courts-martial, military commis- 
sions, and courts of inquiry, including the 
additional compensation of judge advocates, 
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recorders, members, and witnesses while on 
that service, under the act of March sixteen, 
eighteen hundred and two; extra. pay to sol- 
diers employed under the direction of the 
quartermaster’s department, in the erection 
of barracks, quarters, storehouses, and. hos- 
pitals, in the construction of roads, and other 
constant labor, for periods of not less than ten 
days, under the acts.of March two, eighteen 
hundred and nineteen, and August four, eight- 
een hundred and fifty-four, including those 
employed as clerks at division and department 
headquarters; expenses of expresses to and 
from the frontier posts and armies in the field ; 
of escorts to paymasters and other disbursing 
officers, and to trains where military escorts 
cannot be furnished; expenses of the inter- 
ment of officers killed in action, or who die 
when on duty in the field, or at posts on the 
frontiers, or at posts and other places when 
ordered by the Secretary of War, and of non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers; author- 
ized office furniture; hire of laborers in the 


quartermaster’s department, including the hire | 


of interpreters, spies, and guides for the Army; 
compensation of clerks to officers of the quar- 
termaster’s department; compensation of for- 
age and wagon masters, authorized by the act 
of July five, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight ; 
for the apprehension of deserters, and the ex- 
penses incident to their pursuit; and for the 
following expenditures required for the several 
regiments of cavalry, the batteries of light artil- 
lery, and such companies of infantry as may be 
mounted, viz : the purchase of traveling forges, 
blacksmiths’ and shoeing tools, horse and mule 
shoes and nails, iron and steel for shoeing, 
hire of veterinary surgeons, medicines for 
horses and mules, picket-ropes, and for shoe- 
ing the horses of the corps named; also, gen- 
erally, the proper and authorized expenses for 
the movement and operations of an army, not 
expressly assigned to any other department, 
eight hundred thousand dollars. 

For mileage, or the allowance made to of- 
cers of the Army for the transportation of 
themselves and their baggage, when traveling 
on duty without troops, escorts, or supplies, 
fifty thousand dollars. 

Tor taking meteorological observations and 
giving notice on northern lakes and sea-board 
of approach and force of storms, fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For transportation of the Army, including 
baggage of the troops when moving either by 
land or water, of clothing, camp and garrison 
equipage from’ the depots of’ Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, and New York to the several posts 
and Army depots, and from those depots to 
the troops in the field; and of subsistence 
stores from the places of purchase, and from 
the places of delivery under contract, to such 
places as the circumstances of the service may 
require them to be sent; of ordnance, ordnance 
stores, and smaH-arms from the founderies and 
armories to the arsenals, fortifications, frontier 
posts, and Army depots; freights, wharfage, 
tolls, and ferriages ; the purchase and hire of 
horses, mules, oxen, and harness, and the par- 
chase and repair of wagons, carts, and drays, 
and of ships and other sea going vessels, and 
boats required for the transportation of sup- 
plies and for garrison purposes ; for drayage 
and cartage at the several posts, hire of team- 
sters, transportation of funds for the pay and 
other disbursing departments, the expense of 
sailing public transports on the various rivers, 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the Atlantic and 
Pacific ; for procuring water at such posts as, 
from their situation, require it to be brought 
from a distance; and for clearing roads and 
removing obstructions from roads, harbors, 
and rivers to the extent which may be required 
for the actual operations of the troops in the 
field, five million dollars. 

For hire or commutation of quarters for 
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officers on military duty, hire of quarters for 
troops, of storehouses for the safe-keeping of 
military stores, and of grounds for summer 
cantonments; for the constraction of tempo- 
rary huts, hospitals, and stables; and for re- 
pairing public buildings. at established posts, 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dolla@s. 

For the ordnance service required to defray 
the current expenses at the arsenals, of re- 
ceiving stores and issuing arms and other ord- 
nance supplies, of police and office duties, of 
rents, tolls, fuel, and lights; of stationery and 
office furniture; of tools and instruments for 
use; of public animals, forage, and vehicles; 
incidental expenses of the ordnance service, 
including those attending practical trials and 
tests of ordnance, small-arms, and other ord- 
nance supplies, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars: Provided, That no money appropri- 
ated by this act shall be used to pay for any 
new cannon or small-arms. 

For establishing and maintaining national 
cemeteries, three hundred thousand dollars: 
Provided, That twenty thousand dollars of this 
amount be expended in planting and cultivat- 
ing trees and shrubs in the several cemeteries. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
President be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed, on or before the first day of July, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, to reduce 
the number of enlisted men in the Army to 
thirty thousand, and thereafter there shall be 
no more than thirty thousand enlisted men in 
the Army at any one time, unless otherwise 
authorized by law. 

Sec. 8. And be tt further enacted, That the 
President be, and he is hereby, authorized, at 
his discretion, honorably to discharge from the 
service of the United States officers of the 
Army who may apply therefor on or before 
the first of January next; and such officers so 
discharged under the provisions of this act 
shall be entitled to receive, in addition to the 
pay and allowances due them at the date of 
theirdischarge, one year’s pay and allowances. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
President be, and he is hereby, authorized, at 
his discretion, to place on the retired list of 
the Army, on their own application, any com- 
missioned officers who have been thirty years 


in the service, and the officers who may be | 


retired by virtue of this section shall be enti- 
tled to the same pay and emoluments as are 
now allowed, or may be hereafter allowed, to 
officers retired from active service. 

Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
proviso of the sixteenth section of the act ap- 
proved August three, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one, limiting the number of officers on 
the retired list to seven per centum of the whole 
number of existing officers, be, and the same 
is hereby, repealed ; and hereafter the number 
of officers who may be retired in accordance 
with existing laws shall be in the discretion 
of the President: Provided, That the whole 


number on the retired list shall at no time j 


exceed three hundred. 

Suc. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 
ofiices of General and Lieutenant General of 
the Army shall continue until a vacancy shall 
occur in the same, and no longer; and when 
such vacancy shall oecur iu either of said 
offices, immediately thereupon all laws and 
parts of laws creating said office shail become 
inoperative, and shall, by virtue of this act, 
from thenceforward be held to be repealed. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That no 
appointment to the grade of major general 
shall be made until the number of officers of 
that grade is reduced below three, after which 
the number of major generals shall not exceed 
three. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That no 
appointment to the grade of brigadier general 
shall be made until the number of officers of 
that grade is reduced below six; after which 


the number of brigadier generals shall not 
exceed six. 

Src. 9. And be it further enacted, That the 
grade of regimental commissary in the several 
cavalry regiments is hereby abolished; and 
the lieutenants now holding the appointments 
of regimental commissary may be assigned for 
duty to companies of their regiments, and 
shall fill the first vacancies that may occur in 
their respective grades of first or second lieu- 
tenant in the regiments to which they now 
belong; and nothing herein contained shall 
affect their relative rank with other lieutenants 
of their grade. 

Sec. 10. And beit further enacted, That the 
grades of regimental commissary sergeant and 
regimental hospital steward are hereby ahol- 
ished. The number of corporals in each com- 
pany of cavalry, artillery, and infantry shall 
be reduced to four; and the said non-com- 
missioned officers shall have the privilege of 
receiving an honorable discharge, with full 
pay and allowances to the actual date thereof, 
1f they shall so elect, in preference to remain- 
ing in the service in such other grades as may 
be assigned to them by the Secretary of War. 

Src. 11. And be it further enacted, That the 
General of the Army and commanding officers 
of the several military departments of the 
Army, shall, as soon as practicable after the 
passage of this act, forward to the Secretary 
of War a list of officers serving in the irrespect- 
ive commands deemed by them unfit for the 
proper discharge of their duties from any cause 
except injuries incurred or disease contracted 
in the line of their duty, setting forth specific- 
ally in each case the cause of such unfitness. 
The Seeretary of War is hereby authorized 
and directed to constitute a board to consist of 
one major general, one brigadier general, and 
three colonels, three of said officers to be 
selected from among those appointed to the 
regular Army on account of distinguished ser- 
vices in the volunteer force during the late war, 
and on recommendation of such board the 
President shall inuster out of the service any 
of the said officers so reported, with one year’s 
pay; but such muster-out shall not be ordered 
without allowing such officer a hearing before 
such board to show cause against it, 

Suc. 12. And be it further enacted, That the 
President is hereby authorized to transfer offi- 
cers from the regiments of cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry to tbe list of supernumeraries; 
and all vacancies now existing, or which may 
occur prior to the first day of January next, in 
the cavalry, artillery, or infantry, by reason of 
such transfer, or from other causes, shall be 
filled in due proportion by the supernumerary 
officers, having reference to rank, seniority, 
and fitness, as provided in existing law regulat- 
ing promotionsinthe Army. Andifany super- 
numerary officers shall remain after the first 
day of January next, they shalt be honorably 
mustered out of the service with one year’s 
pay and allowances: Provided, That vacancies 
now existing in the grade of second lieutenants, 
or which may occur prior to said date, may be 
filled by the assignment of supernumerary first 
lieutenants, or officers of higher grades, who, 
when so assigned, shall rank as second lieu- 
tenants, providing [provided] such officers 
shall preter to be so assigned, instead of being 
mustered out under the provisions of this sec- 
tion; and officers so assigned sball take rank 
from the date of their original entry into the 
service: And provided further, That no chap- 
lain be appointed to posts or regiments until 
those on waiting orders are assigned. 

Src, 13. And beit further enacted, That the 
professors of the United States Military Acad- 
emy, whose service in the Army and at the 
Academy exceeds thirty-five years, shall have 
the pay of colonel, and those whose like service 
is less than thirty-five, but exceeds twenty-five 
years, shallhave the pay of lieutenant colonel ; 
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and all other professors shall have the pay of 
major; and hereafter there shall be allowed 
and paid to said professors ten per centum of 
their current yearly pay for each and every 
term of five years’ continuous service: Pro- 
vided, That such addition shall in no case 
exceed forty per centum of said yearly pay; 
and said professors are hereby placed upon the 
same footing as regards retirementfrom active 
service as officers of the Army. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the 
pay and allowances of the enlisted menof the 
Army shall remain as now fixed by law until 
the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one; and it shall be unlawful for any 
officer to use any enlisted man as a servant in 
any case whatever, 

Sec. 15. And be tt further enacted, Thatsec- 
tion two of the act entitled ‘An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the year ending June thirty, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight, and for other purposes,’’ ap- 
proved March two, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That 
hereafter no officer shall be entitled to wear 
while on daty any uniform other than that of 
his actual rank, on account of having been 
breveted; norshall he be addressed in orderg 
or official communications by any title other 
than that of his actual rank, 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, Thatthe 
President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to drop from the rolls of the 
Army for desertion any officer who is now, or 
who may hereafter be, absent from duty three 
months without leave; and any officer so 
dropped shall forfeit all pay and allowances 
due or to become due, and shall not be eligible 
for reappointment. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That it 
shail not be lawful for any officer of the Army 
of the United States on the active list to hold 
any civil office, whether by election or appoint- 
ment, and any such officer accepting or exer- 
cising the functions of a civil office shall at 
once cease to be an officer of the Army, and 
his commission shall be vacated thereby, 

Suc, 19. And be dt further enacted, That 
nothing in this act shall be construed to pre- 
vent the assignment to duty, as additional 
second lieutenants, of the graduates of the 
Military Academy. 

Suc. 20, And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of War shall prepare a system of 
general regulations for the administration of 
the affairs of the Army, which, when approved 
by Congress, shall be in force and obeyed until 
altered or revoked by the same authority ; and 
said regulations shall be reported to Congress 
at its next session: Provided, That said regu- 
lations shall not be inconsistent with the laws 
of the United States, 

Sec. 21, And be tt further enacted, Thatthe 
Secretaries of War and the Navy be, and they 
are hereby, authorized and directed so to 
arrange the course of studies and the order 
of recitations at the Military and Naval Acad- 
emies that the students in said institutions 
will not be required to pursue their studies on 
Sunday. 

Suc. 22. And be it further enacted, That 
from and after the passage of this act the Sec- 
retary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to permit one or more trading establishments 
to be maintained at any military post on the 
frontier not in the vicinity of any city or town, 
when, in his judgment, such establishment is 
needed for the accommodation of emigrants, 
freighters, and other citizens; and the persons 
to maintain such trading establishments shall 
be appointed by him; Provided, That such trad- 
ers shall be under protection and military con- 
trolas camp followers. The joint resolution 
approved March thirty, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven, to authorize the Commanding Gen- 


eral of the Army to permit traders to remain 
at certain military posts is hereby repealed. 

Src. 23. Andbe it further enacted, That any 
retired officer may, on his own application, be 
detailed to serve as professor in any college; 
but while so serving such officer shall be 
allowe@no additional compensation. 

Seo. 24. And beit further enacted, That the 
pay of the officers of the Army shall be as fol- 
lows: the pay of the General shall be thirteen 
thousand five hundred dollars a year; Lieuten- 
ant General shall be eleven thousand dollars a 
year; the pay of major gencral shall be seven 
thousand five hundred dollars ; the pay of briga- 
dier general shall be five thousand five hun- 
dred dollars ; the pay of colonel shall be three 
thousand five hundred dollars; the pay of lieu- 
tenant colonel shall be three thousand dollars ; 
the pay of major shail be two thousand five 
hundred dollars; the pay of captain, mounted, 
shall be two thousand dollars; the pay of cap- 
tain, not mounted, shall be eighteen hundred 
dollars; the pay of adjutant shall be eighteen 
hundred dollars; the pay of regimental quar- 
termaster shall be eighteen hundred dollars; 
the pay of first lieutenant, mounted, shall be 
sixteen hundred dollars; the pay of first lieu- 
tenant, not mounted, shall be fifteen hundred 
dollars; the pay of second lientenant, mounted, 
shall be fifteen hundred dollars; the pay of 
second lieutenant, not mounted, shall be four- 
teen hundred dollars ; the pay of chaplain shall 
be fifteen hundred dollars; the pay of aide- 
de-camp to major general shall be two hundred 
dollars per annum in addition to pay of his 
rank; the pay of aide-de-camp to brigadier 
general shall be one hundred and fifty dollars 
per annum in addition to pay of his rank ; the 
pay of acting assistant commissary shall be one 
hundred dollars in addition to pay of his rank; 
and there shall be allowed and paid to each 
and every commissioned officer below the rank 
of brigadier general, including chaplains and 
others having assimilated rank or pay, ten per 
centum of their current yearly pay for each 
and every term of five years of service: Pro- 
vided, That the total amount of such increase 
for length of service shall in no case exceed 
forty percentum on the yearly pay of his grade 
as established by this act: And provided fur- 
ther, That the pay of a colonel shall in no case 
exceed four thousand five hundred dollars per 
annum, nor the pay of a lieutenant colonel 
four thousand dollars per annum, and these 
sums shall be in full of all commutation of 
quarters, fuel, forage, servants’ wages and 
clothing, longevity rations, and all allowances 
of every name and nature whatever, and shall 
be paid monthly by the paymaster: Provided, 
That fuel, quarters, and forage in kind may 
be furnished to officers by the quartermaster’s 
department, as now allowed by law and regu- 
lations: And provided further, That when any 
officer shall travel under orders, and shall not 
be furnished transportation by the quarter- 
master’s department, or on a conveyance be- 
longing to or chartered by the United States, 
he shall be allowed ten cents per mile, and no 
more, for each mile actually by him traveled 
under such order, distances to be calculated 
according to the nearest post routes j and no 
payment shall be made to any officer except 
by a paymaster of the Army. Officers retired 
from active service shall receive seventy-five 
per centum of the pay of the rank upon which 
they are retired. 

Sec. 25. And be it further enacted, That 
every private soldier and officer who has serred 
in the Army of the United States during the 
rebellion, for ninety days, and remained loyal 
to the Government, and every seaman, marine, 
and officer, or other person, who has served in 
the Navy of the United States, or in the Marine 
corps or revenue marine, during the rebellion, 
for ninety days, and remained loyal to the Gov. 
ernment, shall, on payment of the fee or com- 


mission to any register or receiver of any land 
office required by law, be entitled to enter one 
quarter section of land, not mineral, of the alter- 
nate reserved sections of public lands along 
the lines of any one of the railroads or other 
public works in the United States, wherever 
public lands have been or may be granted by 
acts of Congress, and to receive a patent there- 
for under and by virtue of the provisions of the 
act to secure homesteads to actual settlers on 
the public domain, and the acts amendatory 
thereof, and on the termsand conditions therein 
prescribed; and all the provisions of said acts, 
except as herein modified, shall extend and be 
applicable to entries under this act, and the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office is 
hereby authorized to prescribe the necessary 
rules and regulations to carry this section into 
effect, and determine all facts necessary there- 
for. 
APPROVED, July 15, 1870. 


Crap. COXCV.—An Act making Appropria- 
tions for the Naval Service for the year end- 
ing June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, and for other purposes. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and they are hereby, appropriated, to be 
paid out of any money inthe Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for the naval service of the 
Government for the year ending the thirtieth 
of June, eighteen hundred and seventy one. 

For pay of commissioned and warrant off- 
cers, and for mileage or transportation of ofii- 
cers traveling under orders, and for pay of the 
petty officers, seamen, ordinary seamen, lands- 
men, and boys, ineluding men for the engin- 
cers’ force, eight thousand five hundred men, 
at an average pay of three hundred dollars each 
per annum, seven million dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Navy Depart- 
ment, one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS. 


Lor the Naval Asylum at Philadelphia, 


For annual repairs of buildings and care of 
grounds, eight thousand six hundred dollars. 

For improvement of cemetery, five hundred 
dollars. 

For support of the beneficiaries, fifty-four 
thousand dollars; and thisand the two preced- 
ing sums shall be paid out of the naval pension 

and, 


For Civil Establishment at the Navy- Yard, 
Kittery, New Hampshire. 

For civil engineer, two thousand five han- 
dred dollars; for draughtsman and clerk to 
civil engineer, at one thousand four hundred 
dollars each ; for clerk of pay-rolls and muster- 
ing clerk, one thousand five hundred dollars ; 
for receiver and inspector of stores, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; for clerk to com- 
mandant, one thousand five hundred dollars; 
for clerk to receiver and iuspector, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; for chief account- 
ant, one thousand eight hundred dollars; gate- 
keeper and detective, one thousand dollars; 
and for messenger at commandant’ s office, six 
hundred dollars; making in all fourteen thou- 
sand seven hundred dollars, 

At the Navy- Yard, Boston, Massachusetts. 

For civil engineer, two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; fordraughisman and clerk to civil 
engineer, at one thousand four hundred dollars 
each ; forclerk of pay-rolisand mustering clerk, 
one thousand five hundred dollars; for receiver 
and inspector of stores, one thousand five hun- 
i dred dollars; for writer to receiver and inspector 
of stores, nine hundred and thirty-nine dollars; 
for chief accountant, one thousand eight hun- 


“© dred dollars; for one clerk to commandant, one 
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thousand five hundred dollars; gate-keeper and 
detective, one thousand dollars; and for mes- 
senger for commandant’s office, six hundred 
dollars; in all, fourteen thousand one hundred 
and thirty-nine dollars. 

At the Navy- Yard, New York City. 

For civil engineer, two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; for draughtsman and clerk to 
civil engineer, at one thousand four hundred 
dollars each; for receiver and inspector of 
stores, one thousand five hundred dollars; for 
clerk of pay-rolls and mustering clerk, one 
thousand five hundred dollars; for clerk to 
commandant, one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars; for chief accountant, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars; gate-keeper and detective, 
one thousand dollars; and for messenger for 
commandant’s office, six hundred dollars; in 
all, thirteen thousand two hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Philadelphia, Pennsyloania. 


For civil engineer, two thousand dollars; for 
draughtsman and clerk to civil engineer, one 
thousand four hundred dollars each; for clerk 
of pay-rolls and mustering clerk, one thousand 
five hundred dollars ; for receiverand inspector 
of stores, one thousand five hundred dollars; 
for clerk to commandant, one thousand five 
hundred dollars; for chief accountant, one 
thousand eight hundred dollars; gate-keeper 
and detective, one thousand dollars; and for 
messenger to the commandant’s office, six 
hundred dollars; in all, twelve thousand seven 
hundred dollars, 


At the Navy-Vard, Washington, District of 
Columbia. 

For civil engineer, two thousand dollars ; for 
draughtsman and clerk to civil engineer, at one 
thousand four hundred dollars each; for re- 
ceiver and inspector of stores, one thousand 
five hundred dollars; for clerk of pay-rolls and 
mustering clerk, one thousand five hundred 
dollars; for clerk to commandant, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; for chief account- 
ant, one thousand eight hundred dollars; gate- 
keeper and detective, one thousand dollars; 
and for messenger for commandant’s office, 
six hundred dollars; in all, twelve thousand 
seven hundred dollars. 

At the Navy- Yard, Norfolk, Virginia. 

For civil engincer, two thousand dollars; 
for draughtsman and clerk to civil engineer, 
at one thousand four hundred. dollars each ; 
for receiver and inspector of stores, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; for clerk of pay- 
rolls and mustering clerk, one thousand five 
hundred dollars; for clerk to commandant, 
onethousand five hundred dollars; gate- keeper 
and detective, onc thousand dollars; and for 
messenger for commandant’s office, six hun- 
dred dollars; in all, ten thousand nine hun- 
dred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Pensacola, Florida. 


For superintendent of yard improvements, 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight 
dollars; for receiver and inspector of stores, 
one thousand fivehundred dollars; gate-keeper 
and detective, one thousand dollars; for mes- 
senger for the office of the commandant, six 
hundred dollars; in all, four thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-eight dollars, 


At the Navy-Yard, Mare Island, California. 


For civil engineer, three thousand dollars ; 
for assistant civil engineer and draughtsman, 
one thousand eight hundred dollars; for re- 
ceiver and inspector of stores, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-five dollars; for 
clerk of pay-rolls and, mustering clerk, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars; for clerk to commandant, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-five dollars; for 


chief accountant, one thousand eight hundred | 


and seventy-five dollars; gate-keeper and de- 
tective, one thousand dollars; and for messen- 
ger for commandant’s office, seven hundred 
and fifty dollars ; in all, thirteen thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-five dollars. i 


At the Naval Asylum. 


For secretary to the governor, one thousand 
dollars; for steward, seven hundred and fifty 
dollars; for matron, three hundred dollars; 
for six washers, at one hundred and twenty 
dollars each; for cook, one hundred and sixty- 
eight dollars; first assistant cook, one hundred 
and twenty dollars; second assistant cook, 
ninety-six dollars; six laundresses, at one 
hundred and twenty dollars each ; eight scrub- 
bers and house-cleaners, at ninety-six dollars 
each; four laborers, at two hundred and forty 
dollars each; master-at-arms, three hundred 
dollars; and for ship’s corporal, two hundred 
and forty dollars; in all, six thousand one 
hundred and forty-two dollars. 


For contingent expenses of Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, viz: 

For freight and transportation of materials 
and stores ; printing, stationery, and advertis- 
ing; books; models, maps, and drawings; 
purchase and repair of fire-engines; machin- 
ery and patent rights to use the same; repairs 
on steam-engines and attendance on same; 
purchase and maintenance of oxen and horses, 
and driving teams, carts, and timber; wheels 
for navy-yard purposes, and tools and repairs 
of same; postage on letters on public service, 
and telegrams; furniture for Government 
houses and offices in navy-yards; coal and 
other fuel; candles, oils, and gas; cleaning 
and clearing up yard, and care of buildings; 
attendance on fires; lights; fire-engines and 
apparatus; incidental labor at navy-yards ; 
water tax ; and for toll and ferriages; pay of 
the watchmen in the yards; and for flags, awn- 
ings, and packing-boxes, eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

BUREAU OF EQUIPMENT AND RECRUITING. 

For Equipment of Vessels. 

_ For coal for steamers’ use, including ex- 
penses of transportation, storage, labor; hemp 
and other materials for the manufacture of 
rope; wire-rope, hides, cordage, canvas, 
leather, iron, cables, anchors, furniture, gal- 
leys, and hose ; and for the payment of labor 
in equipping vessels, and manufacture of arti- 
cles in the navy-yards pertaining to this bureau, 
one million five hundred thousand dollars. 


Civil Establishment atthe Navy- Yard, Kittery. 


For clerks in equipment office, one thousand 
four hundred dollars; for store clerk, one 
thousand one hundred and forty dollars; and 
for time clerk, nine hundred dollars; in all, 
three thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Boston. 

For superintendent of ropewalk, one thou- 
sand nine hundred dollars; clerk to same, one 
thousand two hundred dollars; clerk in equip- 
ment office, one thousand five hundred dollars; 
for two store and time clerks, at one thousand 
two hundred dollars each; in all, seven thou- 
sand dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Philadelphia. 
For clerk in equipment office, one thousand 


| four hundred dollars; for one store and one 


time clerk, at one thousand two hundred dol- 
lars each; inall, three thousand eight hundred 
dollars. 

At the Navy- Yard, Washington. 

For clerk in equipment office, one thousand 
five hundred dollars; and for one store and 
one time clerk, one at one thousand four hun- 
dred dollars, one at one thousand two hundred 
dollars; in all, four thousand one hundred 
dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Brooklyn, New York. 


For clerk in equipment office, one thousand 
five hundred dollars; and for one store and 
one time clerk; at one thousand two hundred 
dollars each ; in all, three thousand nine ’hun- 
dred dollars. 

At the Navy- Yard, Norfolk. 

For clerk in equipment office, one thousand 
four hundred dollars; for store elerk, one 
thousand one hundred and forty dollars ; and 
for time clerk, nine hundred dollars; in all, 
three thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

At the Navy- Yard, Pensacola. 

For equipment office clerk, one thousand 
three hundred dollars, and for the store clerk, 
one thousand two hundred dollars; in all, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

At the Navy- Yard, Mare Island. 

For clerk in equipment office, one thousand 
five hundred dollars ; for store clerk, one thou- 
sand four hundred dollars ; and fortime clerk, 
one thousand two hundred dollars ; in all, four 
thousand one hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of Bureau of 
Equipment and Recruiting, viz: 

For freight and transportation of stores, 
transportation of enlisted men, mileage to 
honorably discharged men, printing, postage, 
advertising, telegraphing, stationery, appre- 
hension of deserters, assistance to vessels in 
distress, one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, 

For foreign and local pilotage and towage of 
ships of war, fifty thousand dollars. 

Yor services and materials in correcting com- 
passes on board ship, and for adjusting and 
testing compasses on shore, three thousand 
dollars. 

For nautical and astronomical instruments, 
nautical books, maps, and charts, and sailing 
directions, and repairs of nautical instruments 
for ships of war, ten thousand dollars. 

For books for libraries for ships of war, 
three thousand dollars. 

For Navy signals and apparatus, namely, 
signal-lighta, lanterns, and rockets, including 
running lights, drawings, and engravings for 
signal books, six thousand dollars. 

For compass fittings, including binnacles, 
pedestals, tripods, and other appendages of 
ships’ compasses, to be made in the yards, five 
thousand dollars. 

For logs and other appliances for measuring 
the ship’s way, leads, and other appliances for 
sounding, three thousand dollars. 

For lanterns and lamps, and their append- 
ages for general use on board ship, including 
those for the cabin, ward-room, and steerage, 
for the holds and spirit-room, for decks and 
quartermasters’ use, six thousand dollars. 

For bunting and other materials for flags, 
and making and repairing flags of all kinds, 
three thousand dollars. 

For oil for ships of war otherthan that used 
for the engineer department, candles, when 
used ag a substitute for oil in running lights, 
for chimneys and wick and soap used in navi- 
gation department, forty thousand dollars. 

For stationery for commanders and navi- 


|| gators of vessels of war, five thousand dollars. 


For musical instruments, and music for ves- 
sels of war, one thousand dollars. 

For preparing and publishing maps, charts, 
nautical books, and other hydrographic informi- 
ation, twenty thousand dollars. 

Tor steering signals and indicators, and fov 
speaking-tubes and gongs, for signal communi- 
cation on board ships of war, two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For expenses of Nautical Almanac: 

For pay of computers and clerk for com- 
piling the Nautical Almanac, eighteen thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, 
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For labor, stationery, boxes, expresses, and 
miscellaneous items, one thousand five hundred 
dollars. : 

For expenses of Naval Observatory, viz: 

For pay of one clerk, one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For three aids or assistant observers, fonr 
thousand dollars. ` : , 

Forregrindingobject-glassofthe great transit 
circle, eight hundred dollars. 

For wages of one instrument maker, one 
messenger, three watchmen, and one porter; 
for keeping grounds in order and repairs to 
buildings ; for fuel, light, and office furniture, 
and for stationery, chemicals for batteries, 
postage, and freight, and all other contingent 
expenses, thirteen thousand five hundred 
dollars, 

Civil Establishment. 


For pay of writers and laborers, and for pur- 


poses incidental to the support of the civil |; 


establishment under this bureau at the several 
navy-yards, twelve thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Bureau 
of Navigation; freight and transportation of 
navigation materials; instruments, books, and 
stores, postage and telegraphing on public 
business; advertising for proposals; packing- 
boxes and materials; blank-books, forms, and 
stationery at navigation offices, six thousand 
dollars. 

BUREAU OF ORDNANCE. 


For ten fifteen-inch guns, needed for the 
battery of the Colossus, and to meet contin- 
gencies, seventy thousand dollars. 

For gunpowder, one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

For fuel and materials necessary in carrying 
ou the mechanical branches of the ordnance 
department at the navy-yards and stations, 
seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For labor at navy-yards, two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Wor repairs to ordnance buildings, maga- 
vines, guu-parks, machinery, boats, fifteen 
thousand dollars, 

For miscellaneous items, freight, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For experiments in ordnance, eight thou- 
sand dollars. 

For expenses of the torpedo corps, includ- 
ing, viz: the purchase and manufacture of 
gunpowder, nitro-glycerine, gun-cotton ; pur- 
chase and manufacture of electrical machines, 
galvanic batteries, wire; purchase of copper, 
wood, iron, and other materials used in the 
manufacture of torpedos, with work on the 
same; construction of torpedo boats, purchase 
of colfer works, or lulls, and contingent ex- 
penses; labor, including oue chemist, at two 
thousand dollars, one foreman machinist, at 
one thousand five hundred and sixty-five dol- 
lars, and clerk hive; in all, sixty thousand 
dollars, ten thousand dollars of which may be 
expended, in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Navy, for the payment of services here- 
tofore rendered in the invention and applica- 
tion of torpedos. 

Civil Establishment. 

Yor pay of the superintendents and the civil 
establishment of the several navy-yards under 
tiis bureau, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the ordnance 
service of the Navy, one thousand dollars. 

BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 

For preservation of vessels on the stocks and 


in ordiuary; purchase of materials and stores | 


of all kinds; labor in navy-yards and on for- 
eign stations; preservation of material ; pur- 
chase of tools; wear, tear, and repair of vessels 
ailoat; discharge of liabilities, and general 
maintenance of the Navy, as follows: 

For expenses of receiving ships, fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 


For preservation of iron-clad vessels, one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For coast defense and practice vessels, eighty 
thousand dollars. 

For tools and machinery in navy.yards, one 
hundred thousand dollars. , 

For sheds over timber, and over ships, one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For repairs of vessels abroad, two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 

For transportation, fifty thousand dollars. 

For materials by contract, one million dol- 
lars. 

For materials by purchase, two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

For labor in navy-yards and on foreign sta- 
tions, two million dollars. i 

For purchase and preservation of timber and 
general maintenance of the Navy, eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Navy to dis- 
charge liabilities provided for by contracts made 
previous to March four, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-nine, five hundred and fifteen thousand 
nine hundred and sixty dollars and ninety-two 
cents, for so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary: Provided, That before paying the claim 
of the Corliss Steam-Engine Company, the 
Secretary of the Navy shall cause a reéxam- 
ination of said claim to be made by the law 
officers of the Navy Department, and two com- 
petent engineers to be detailed for that pur- 
pose, who shall deduct from the contract price 
with said steam-engine company whatever sum 
it would have cost said company to have com- 
pleted their said contract. 


Civil Establishment at the Navy- Yard, Kittery. 
For assistant naval constructor, two thou- 


sand dollars ; clerk of storehouses, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars ; inspector of timber, 


clerk, and superintendent of floating dock, at 


thousand five- hundred dollars. 
At the Navy- Yard, Boston. 

For assistant naval constructor, two thou- 
sand dollars ; clerk to naval constructor, in- 
spector of timber, and time clerk, at one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars each ; draughtsman 
to naval constructor, one thousand four hun- 
dred dollars ; second clerk to naval construct- 
or, and clerk of storehouses, at one thousand 
two hundred dollars each ; in all, ten thousand 
three hundred dollars. 

At the Navy-Yard, Brooklyn, New York. 

Tor assistant naval constructor, two thou- 
sand dollars ; draughtsman to naval constructor, 
one thousand four hundred dollars; clerk to 
uaval construetor, inspector of timber, and 
ume clerk, at one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars each ; second clerk to naval constractor, 
and clerk of storehouses, at one thousand two 


dred dollars. 
At the Navy- Yard, Philadelphia. 
For assistant naval constructor, two thou- 
sand dollars; clerk of storehouses, one thou- 


draughtsman for naval constructor, clerk to 
| naval constructor, time clerk, and superintend- 
ent of floating dock, at one thousand four 
hundred dollars each ; in all, ten thousand five 
hundred dollars. : 


At the Navy-Yard, Washington. 
For assistant naval constructor, two thou- 


sand dollars ; clerk of storehouses, one. thou- 
sand four hundred dollars ; inspector of timber, 


seven thousand dollars. 
At the Navy- Yard, Norfolk. 
For assistant naval constructor, two thou- 
i sand dollars; draughtsman to naval constructor, 


draughtsman, clerk to naval constructor, time | 


one thousand four hundred dollars cach; ten 


hundred dollars each ; ten thousand three hun- | 


sand five hundred dollars ; inspector of timber, | 


clerk to naval constructor, and time clerk, at ij 
one thousand two hundred dollars each; in all, /| 


and clerk of storehouses, at one thousand four 
hundred dollars each, and time clerk, one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars; in all, six thousand 
dollars. - 


At the Navy- Yard, Pensacola. 


For clerk of storehouses, one thousand two 
hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Mare Island. 

For assistant naval constructor, two thou- 
sand dollars; draughtsman to naval constructor, 
one thousand four hundred dollars ; inspector 
of timber, clerk of storehouses, clerk to naval 
constructor, superintendent of floating dock, 
and time clerk, at one thousand five hundred 
dollars each, ten thousand nine hundred dol- 
lars. 

BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING, 

Forrepairs of machinery of steamers, boilers, 
instruments, tools, labor, transportation, mate- 
rials, stores, one million dollars: Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be 
expended on account of naval engines con- 
tracted for during the war, 


Civil Establishment at the Navy- Yard, Kittery, 


For draughtsman, one thousand six hundred 
dollars; clerk to chief engineer, and store 
clerk, at one thousand four hundred dollars 
each; and time clerk, at one thousand two 
hundred dollars; in all, five thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Boston. 
For dranghtsman, onethousand six hundred 


| dollars; clerk to chief engineer, and store 


clerk, at one thousand four hundred dollars 
each; and time clerk, at one thousand two 
hundred dollars; five thousand six hundred 
dollars. 

At the Navy- Yard, New York. 

Vor draughtsman, one thousand six hundred 
dollars; clerk. to chief engineer, and store 
clerk, one thousand four hundred doilars each, 
and time clerk at one thousand two hundred 
dollars; five thousand six hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Philadelphia. 


For draughtsman, one thousand six hundred 
dollars; clerk to chief engineer, and store 
clerk, at one thousand four hundred dollars 
each; and time clerk, at one thousand two 
hundred dollars; in all, five thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 


Al the Navy- Yard, Washington. 

For draughtsman, one thousand six hundred 
dollars; clerk to chief engineer, and store 
clerk, at one thousand four hundred dollars 
each, and time clerk, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars ; in all, five thonsand six hundred 


dollars, 
At the Navy-Yard, Norfolk. 
For draughtsman, one thousand six hundred 


: dollars; clerk to chief engineer, and store 


clerk, at one thonsand four hundred dollars 
each ; and time clerk, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars ; in all, five thousand six hundred 
doilars. 
At the Navy- Yard, Pensacola. 
Wor clerk of storchouses, one thousand two 
hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Mare Island. 
For draughtsman. one thousand six hundred 
dollars; clerk to chief engineer, and store 
clerk, one thousand four hundred dollars each, 


| und time clerk, one thousand two hundred dol- 


fars ; in all, five thousand six hundred dollars. 
BUREAU OF PROVISIONS AND CLOTHING. 


For provisions for the officers, seamen, and 
marines, including commutation of the spirit 
ration, and water for ships. seven hundred and 


|i eighty-one thousand and fifty dollars. 
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For pay of the civil establishment at the 
several navy-yards under this bureau: f 


At Navy- Yard, Boston. 
Two writers, at one thousand and seventeen 
dollars and twenty-five cents each; in all, two 
thousand and thirty-four dollars and fifty cents. 


At the Navy- Yard, New York. 


Two writers, at one thousand and seventeen 
dollars and twenty-five cents each ; assistant 
inspector of provisions and clothing, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-eight dollars; 
one writer to inspector of provisions and cloth- 
ing, one thousand and seventeen dollars and 
twenty-five cents; assistant superintendent of 
mills, nine hundred and thirty-nine dollars; in 
all, five thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight 
dollars aud seventy-five cents. 


At the Navy- Yard, Philadelphia. 


Two writers, at one thousand and seventeen 
dollars and twenty-five cents each ; in all, two 
thousand and thirty-four dollars and fifty cents. 


Al the Navy- Yard, Washington. 
Writer, one thousand and seventeen dollars 


and twenty-five cents; in all, one thousand 
and seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents. 


At the Navy- Yard, Norfolk. 


Writer, one thousand and seventeen dollars 
and twenty-five cents; in all, one thousand 
and seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents. 


At the Navy- Yard, Mare Island. 


Two writers, first at one thousand and sev- 
enteen dollars and twenty-five cents, and sec- 
ond at one thousand two hundred and ninety- 
five dollars and fifty cents; in all, two thousand 
three hundred and twelve dollars and seventy- 
five cents. 


At the Naval Asylum, Philadelphia. 

Paymaster’s assistant at Naval Asylum, one 
thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses: 

For freight and transportation to foreign 
and home stations; candles; fuel; interior 
alterations and fixtures in inspection buildings; 
tools and repairing same at eight inspections; 
special watchmen in eight inspections; books 
and blanks; stationery ; telegrams; postages 
and express charges; tolls, ferriages, and car- 
tickets; ice ; and incidental labor not charge- 
able to other appropriations, seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


For support of the medical department, for 
surgeons’ necessaries for vessels in commis- 
sion, navy-yards, naval stations, Marine corps, 
Coast Survey, not including the families of 
officers on shore stations, fifty-one thousand | 
dollars. 

For necessary repairs of naval laboratory, 
hospitals, and appendages, including roads, 
wharves, out-houses, steam-heating apparatus, 
sidewalks, fences, gardens, and farms, plumb- 
ers’ and masons’ work, painting, glazing,and out- 
fits of hospitals at Annapolis and Mare Island, 
when completed, forty thousand dollars. 

For pay of civil establishment under this 
bureau at the several Navy hospitals and navy- 
yards, fifty thousand dollars. 

For contingencies, thirty thousand dollars. 


NAVAL ACADEMY. 


For pay of professors and others: four pro- 
fessors, viz: of French, of Spanish, one of 
chemistry, and of ethics and English studies, 
at one thousand eight hundred dollars each, 
seven thousand two hundred dollars; nineteen 
feighteen] assistant professors, viz: five of 
French, two of Spanish, three of ethics and 
English studies, three of mathematics, one of 
astronomy, navigation, one of natural and ex- 
perimental philosophy, and three of drawing, 
at one. thousand four hundred dollars each, | 


twenty-five thousand two hundred dollars; 
sword-master, at one thousand two hundred 
dollars, and two assistants at one thousand 
dollars each, three thousand two hundred dol- 
lars; boxing-master aud gymnast, one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars; assistant librarian 
and secretary, at one thousand four hundred 
dollars each, two thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars; three clerks to Superintepdent, oneat one 
thousand two hundred dollars, one at one thou- 
sand dollars, and one at eight hundred dollars, 
three thousand dollars; clerk to commandant 
of midshipmen, one thousand dollars; two 
clerks to paymaster, one at one thousand dol- 
lars, and one at six hundred dollars, one thou- 
sand six hundred dollars; commissary at two 
hundred and eighty-eight dollars; messenger 
to Superintendent at five hundred and eighty 
dollars, and cook at three hundred and twenty- 
five dollars and fifty cents, one thousand one 
hundred and ninety-three dollars and fifty cents; 
armorer at five hundred and twenty-nine dol- 
lars and fifty cents, quarter-gunner at four hun- 
dred and nine dollars and fifty cents,and gun- 
ner’s-mate at four hundred and sixty-nine dol- 
lars and fifty cents, one thousand four hundred 
and eight dollars and fifty cents; coxswain at 
four hundred and sixty-nine dollars and fifty 
cents, and three seamen in departments of sea- 
mansghip, at three hundred and forty-nine dol- 
lars and fifty cents each, one thousand five 
hundred and eighteen dollars ; band-master al 
five hundred and twenty-eight dollars, and 
eighteen first-class musicians at three hundred 
and forty-eight dollars each, six thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-two dollars; seven second- 
class musicians at three hundred dollars each, 
and two drummers and one ffer (first class) at 
three hundred and forty-eight dollars each, 
three thousand one hundred and forty-four dol- 
lars; in all, fifty-eightthousand eight hundred 
and fifty-six dollars. 

For pay of one captain of the watch, nine 
hundred and twelve dollars and fifty cents. 

Four watchmen, at two dollars and twenty- 
five cents per day each. 

Foreman at the gas and steam- heating works, 
at four dollars per day; teu attendants at the 
gas and steam-heating works at Academy and 
school-ships, one at three dollars and twenty- 
five cents per day, three at three dollars per 
day each; and sixat two dollarsand fifty cents 
per day each; three joiners, two painters, and 
two masons, at three dollars and fifty cents 
per day each; tinner, gas-fitter, and blacksmith, 
at three dollars per day each; making in all 
twenty-seven thousand eight hundred and thir- 
ty-one dollars and twenty-five cents. 

For pay of one mechanic at workshop, attwo 
dollars and twenty-five cents per day. 

Master laborer to keep public grounds in 
order, at two dollars and twenty-cight cents 
per day; fourteen laborers, three at two dollars 
per day, and eleven at one dollar and seventy- 
five cents per day; laborer to Superintend- 
ent, two doilars and twenty-eight cents per day ; 
four attendants at recitation-rooms, library, 
chapel, and offices, at twenty dollars per month 
each ; iwenty servants to keep in order mid- 
shipmen’s quarters and public buildings, at 
twenty dollars per month each; makinginall, 
seventeen thousand four hundred and sixty-two 
dollars and seventy-five cents. 

For pay in department of steam engineering 


| one machinist, at three dollars and fitty cents 


per day ; and one machinist at three dollars 
per day; one blacksmith, one boiler-maker, 
one pattern-maker, and one molder, at three 


| dollars per day each ; and two laborers, at one 
| dollar and seventy-five cents per day each; 


making in all, eight thousand seven hundred 
and sixty dollars. 


For repairs and improvements of public | 


buildings, ten thousand dollars. 
For contingent expenses : nee 
For material for heating and lighting the 


i 


Academy and school-ship’s quarters, twenty 
thousand dollars. i 3 

For purchase of books for the library, two 
thousand dollars. 

For stationery, blank-books, maps, and 
models, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For expenses of the Board of Visitors, two 
thousand dollars. ; 
i For postage, seven hundred and fifty dol- 
ars. ` 

For furniture and fixtures for public build- 
ings, two thousand dollars. 

For expenses in the astronomical and philo- 
sophical department, five hundred dollars. 

For the purchase of steam machinery, steam 
pipe and fixtures, rent of buildings, freight, 
cartage, water, musical instruments, uniforms 
for band, telegraphing, and repairs ofall kinds, 
and incidental labor not applicable to any other 
appropriation, thirty-five thousand dollars. 

For rent of quarters, for foremau of gas and 
steam-heating works, one handred and eighty 
dollars. 

For engineers’ stores, in department of 
steam enginery, five hundred dollars. 

For imaterial for repair of steam machinery, 
one thousand dollars. 


MARINE CORPS. 


For pay and subsistence of officers of the 
Marine corps, and for pay of non-commis- 
sioned officers, musicians, privates, and others’ 
of the corps, seven hundred and thirty-one 
thousand four hundred and sixty-seven dol- 
lars and seventeen cents, 

For provisions, one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-one dollars 
and seventy cents. 

For clothing, fifty thousand dollars. 

For fuel, twenty-six thousand one hundred 
and sixty-nine dollars. 

For military stores, viz: for pay of mechan- 
ies, repair of arms, purchase ofaccouterments, 
ordnance stores, flags, drums, fifes, and other 
| instruments, seven thousand dollars. 

For transportation of officers and their ser- 
vants, and troops, and for expenses of recruit- 
ing, fifteen thousand dollars. 
` For repairs of barracks, and rent of offices, 
where there are no public buildings, ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

For contingencies, viz: freight, ferriage, toll, 
cartage, wharfage, purchase andrepair of boats; 
compensation of judge advocates; pèr diem for 
attending courts-martial and courts of inquiry, 
and for constant labor; house rent in lieu of 
quarters and commutation for quarters to 
officers, on ship-board; burial of deceased 
marines; printing, stationery, postage, tel- 
egraphing; apprehension of deserters; oil, 
candles, gas; repairs of gas and water fixtures ; 
water rent, forage, straw, barrack furniture ; 
furniture for officers’ quarters; bed-sacks, 
wrapping-paper, oil-cloth, crash, rope, twine, 
spades, shovels, axes, picks, carpenters’ tools ; 
keep of a horse for the messenger ; repairs to 
fire-engines, purchase and repair of engine 
hose; purchase of lumber for benches, mess- 
| tables; bunks ; repairs to public carryall ; pur- 
chase and ‘repair of harness; purchase and 
repair of hand-carts and wheelbarrows ; scav- 
engering; purchase and repair of galleys; 
cooking stoves, ranges; stoves where there 
are no grates; gravel for parade grounds ; re- 
pair of parade grounds ; repair of pumps ; fur- 
niture for staff and commanding officers’ offices; 
brushes, brooms, buckets, paving, and for other 
| purposes, fifty thousand dollars. 


i Seo. 2. And be it further enacted, That so 


much of the first section of the act of March 
third, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, entitled 
‘An act making appropriations for the naval 
service for the year ending the thirtieth of 
| June, cighteen hundred and fifty-four,’’ as pro- 


vides that ‘the pay of a purser, when attached 
| to and doing duty at the naval station of Cal- 
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ifornia, shall be four thousand dollars per an- 
num; and he shall be allowed a clerk at a 
compensation not exceeding two thousand dol- 
lars per annum,’ is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That from 
and after the thirtieth day of June, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, the annual pay of the 
officers of the Navy on the active list shall be 
as follows: 

The Admiral, thirteen thousand dollars. 

The Vice Admiral, when at sea, nine thou- 
sand dollars; on shore duty, eight thousand 
dollars; on leave or waiting orders, six thou- 
sand dollars. | 

Rear admirals, when at sea, six thousand 
dollars ; on shore duty, five thousand dollars; 
on leave or waiting orders, four thousand dol- 
lars. 

Commodores, when at sea, five thousand 
dollars; on shore duty, four thousand dollars ; 
ou leave or waiting orders, three thousand 
dollars. , 

Captains, when at sea, four thousand five 
hundred dollars; on shore duty, three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; on leave ar waiting 
orders, two thousand eight hundred dollars. 

Commanders, when at sea, three thousand 
five hundred dollars; on shore duty, three 
thousand dollars ; on leave or waiting orders, 
two thousand three hundred dollars. 

Lieutenant commanders, during the first four 
years after date of commission, when at sea, 
two thousand eight hundred dollars; on shore 
duty, two thousand four hundred dollars; on 
leave or waiting orders, two thousand dollars; 
after four years from such date, when at sea, 
three thousand dollars; on shore duty, two 
thousand six hundred dollars; on leave or 
waiting orders, two thousand two hundred 
dollars. 

Lieutenants, during the first five years after 
date of commission, when at sea, two thousand 
four hundred dollars; on shore duty, two thou- 
sand dollars; on leave or waiting orders, one 
thousand six hundred dollars; after five years 
from such date, when at sea, two thousand six 
hundred dollars; on shore duty, two thousand 
two hundred dollars ; on leave or waiting orders, 
one thousand eight hundred dollars. 

Masters, during the first five years after date 
ofcommission, when at sea, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars ; on shore duty, one thousand 
five hundred dollars; on leave or waiting orders, 
one thousand two hundred dollars; after five 
years from such date, when at sea, two thou- 
sand dollars; on shore duty, one thousand 
seven hundred dollars; on leave or waiting 
orders, one thousand four hundred dollars. 

Ensigns, during the first five years after date 
of commission, when at sca, one thousand two 
hundred dollars; one [on] shore duty, one thou- 
sand dollars; on leave or waiting orders, eight 
hundred dollars; after five years from such 
date, when at sea, one thousand four hundred 
dollars; on shore duty, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars; on leave or waiting orders, one 
thousand dollars. 

Midshipmen, after graduation, when at 
one thousand dollars; on shore duty, eight 
hundred dollars; on leave or waiting orders, 
six hundred dollars. 

Mates, when at sea, nine hundred dollars; 
on shore duty, seven hundred dollars; on leave 
or waiting orders, five hundred dollars. 

Fleet surgeons, fleet paymasters, and fleet 
engineers, four thousand four hundred dollars. 

Surgeons, paymasters, and chief engineers 
during the first five years after date of commis- 
sion, when at sea, two thousand eight hundred 
dollars; on shore duty, two thousand four hun- 
dred dollars; on leave or waiting orders, two 
thousand dollars; during the second five years 
after such date, when at sea, three thousand 
two hundred dollars; on shore duty, two thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars ; on leave or waiting 
orders, two thousand four hundred dollars ; 


sea, 


‘after twenty years from such date, when on 


during the third five years after such date, 
when at sea, three thousand five hundred dol- 
lars; on shore duty, three thousand two hun- 
dred dollars; on leave or waiting orders, two 
thousand six hundred-dollars; during the fourth 
five years after such date, when at sea, three 
thousand seven hundred dollars ; on shore duty, 
three thousand six hundred dollars; on leave 
or waiting orders, two thousand eight hundred 
dollars ; after tienty years from such date, 
when at sea, four thousand two hundred dollars ; 
on shore duty, fourthousand dollars; onleave 
or waiting orders, three thousand dollars, 

Passed assistant surgeons, passed assistant 
paymasters, and first assistant engineers, during 
the first five years after date of appointment, 
when at sea, two thousand dollars ; on shore 
duty, one thousand eight hundred dollars; on 
leave or waiting orders, one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; after five years from such date, 
when atsea, two thousand two hundred dollars; 
on shore duty, two thousand dollars; on leave 
or waiting orders, one thousand seven hundred 
dollars. 

Assistant surgeons, assistant paymasters, and 
second assistant engineers, during the first five 
years after date of appointment, when at sea, 
one thousand seven hundred dollars; one [on | 
shore duty, one thousand four hundred dollars; 
on leave or waiting orders, one thousand -dol- 
lars; after five years from such date, when at 
sea, one thousand nine hundred dollars; on 
shore duty, one thousand six hundred dollars; 
on leave or waiting orders, one thousand two 
hundred dollars. 

Naval constructors, during the first five years 
after date of appointment, when on duty, three 
thousand two hundred dollars; on leave or 
waiting orders, two thousand two hundred dol- 
lars; during the second five years after such 
date, when on duty, three thousand four hun- 
dred dollars; on leave or waiting orders, two 
thousand four hundred dollars ; during the third 
five years after such date, when on duty, three 
thousand seven hundred dollars; on leave or 
waiting orders, two thousand seven hundred 
dollars; during the fourth five years after such 
date, when on duty, four thousand dollars; on 
leave or waiting orders, three thousand dollars ; 


duty, four thousand two hundred dollars; on 
leave or waiting orders, three thousand two 
hundred dollars. 

Assistant naval constructors, during the first 
four years alter date of appointment, when on 
duty, two thousand dollars; on leave or wailing 
orders, onethousand five hundred dollars; dur- 
ing the second four years aftersuch date, when | 
on duty, two thousand two hundred dollars ; 
on leave or waiting orders, one thousand seven 
hundred dollars ; after eight years from such 
date, when on duty, two thousand six hundred 
dollars; on leave or waiting orders, one thou- 
sand nine hundred dollars. 

Chaplains, during the first five years after 
date of commission, when at sea, two thousand 
five hundred dollars; on shore duty, two thoa- 
sand dollars; on leave or waiting orders, one | 
thousand six hundred dollars; after five years 
from such date, when at sea, two thousand 
eight hundred dollars; on shore duty, two thou- 
sand three hundred dollars; on leave or waiting 
orders, one thousand nine hundred dollars, 

Professors of mathematics and civil engin- 
eers, during the first five years after date of 
appointment, when on duty, two thousand four 
hundred dollars ; on leave or Waiting orders, 
one thousand five hundred dollars; during the 
second five years after such date, when on duty, 
two thousand seven hundred dollars ; on leave | 
or waiting orders, one thousand eight handred 
dollars; during the third five years after such 
date, when on duty, three thousand dollars; | 
on leave or waiting orders, two thousand one 
hundred dollars; after fifteen years from such | 


date, when on duty, three thousand five hun- il 


dred dollars ; on leave or waiting orders, two 
thousand six hundred dollars. 

Boatswains, gunners, carpenters, and sail- 
makers, during the first three years after date 
of appointment, when at sea, one thousand 
two hundred dollars; on shore daty, nine hun- 
dred dollars ; on leave or waiting orders, seven 
hundred dollars ; during the second three years 
afier such date, when at sea, one thousand 
three hundred dollars; on shore duty, one 
thousand dollars; on leave or waiting orders, 
eight hundred dollars; during the third three 
years after such date, when at sea, one thou- 
sand four hundred dollars; on shore duty, one 
thousand three hundred dollars; on leave or 
waiting orders, nine hundred dollars; during 
the fourth three years after such date, when 
at sea, one thousand six hundred dollars; on 
shore duty, one thousand three hundred dol. 
lars; on leave or waiting orders, one thousaud 
dollars; after twelve years from such date, 
when at sea, one thousand eight hundred dol- 
Jars; on shore duty, one thousand six hundred 
dollars; on leave or waiting orders, one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 

Secretaries to Admiral and Vice Admiral, 
each two thousand five hundred dollars; to 
commanders of squadrons, two thousand dol- 
lars. 

Secretary of the Naval Academy, one thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars. 

Clerks to commanders of squadrons and 
commanders of vessels, seven hundred and 
fifty dollars; first clerks to commandants of 
navy-yards, one thousand five hundred dollars; 
second clerks to commandants of navy-yards, 
one thousand two hundred dollars; clerk to 
commandant of navy yard, Mare Island, one 
thousand eight hundred dollars; clerks to 
commandants of naval stations, one thousand 
five hundred dollars; clerks to paymasters at 
navy-yards, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington, one thousand six hundred 
dollars; to paymasters at navy-yards, Kittery, 
Norfolk, and Pensacola, one vhousand four 
hundred dollars; to paymaster at navy-yard, 
Mare Island, one thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars ; to paymasters at other stations, one thou- 
sand three hundred dollars; to paymasters of 
receiving. ships at Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia, one thousand six hundred dol- 
lars; to paymaster of receiving ship at Mare 
Island, one thousand eight hundred dollars ; 
to paymasters on other receiving ships, on 
vessels of the first rate, at the Naval Academy, 
and at the Naval Asylum, one thousand three 
hundred dollars; to fleet paymasters and pay- 
masters of vessels of the second rate, one thou- 
sand one hundred dollars; to paymasters of 
vessels of the third rate, and supply vessels 
and store-ships, one thousand dollars; to 
inspectors in charge of provisions and clothing 
at navy-yards, Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Washington, one thousand six hun- 
dred dollars; to inspectors in like charge at 
other inspections, one thousand three hundred 
dollars. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
pay prescribed in the next preceding section 
shall be the fall and entire compensation of 
the several officers therein named, and no 
additional allowance shall be made in favor 
of any of said officers on any account whatever, 
and all Jaws or parts of laws authorizing any 
such allowance shall, on the first day of July, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, be repealed ; 
but this shall not be construed as repealing 
existing laws allowing rations and traveling 
expenses to officers; and their traveling ex- 
penses in foreign countries shall be considered 
to include such expenses of transportation 
of baggage as were necessarily incurred; but 
no charge for transportation of baggage in con- 
nection with travel in the United States shall 
be allowed. And from and after the thirtieth 
day of June, eighteen hundred and seventy, so 
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much of the fourth section of the act approved 
July fourteen, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
“ making appropriations for the naval service 
for the year ending June thirty, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three, and for other purposes,” 
as allows to persons in the naval service five 
cents per day in lieu of the spirit ration, is | 
hereby repealed; and from and after that day 
ihirty cents shall in all cases be deemed the 
commutation price of the Navy ration. 

Seo. 5, And be tt further enacted, That from 
and after the thirtieth day of June, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, the pay of all officers of | 
the Navy now on or’ hereafter placed on the | 
retired list shall, when not on active duty, be 
equal to one half of the highest pay prescribed 
by this act for officers on the active list whose 
grade corresponds to the grade held by such 
retired officers respectively at the time of such 
retirement, and no officer, heretofore or here- 
after promoted upon the retired list, shall, in 
consequence of such promotion, be entitled to | 
any increase of pay. And retired third assist- 
ant engineers shall continue to receive the same 
rate of pay they have received up to the time 
of the passage of this act; and the grade of 
third assistant engineer on the active list is 
hereby abolished. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That no 
officer of the Navy shall, because of miscon- 
duct, be placed on the retired list; but he 
shall be brought to trial by court-martial for 
such misconduct; nor shall any lieutenant- 
commander, lieutenant, master, ensiga, mid- 
shipman, passed assistant surgeon, passed 
assistant paymaster, first assistant engineer, 
assistant surgeon, assistant paymaster, or 
second assistant engineer be placed on the 
retired list, except on account of physical or 
mental disability. 

Sno. 7. And be it further enacted, That the 
pay of an officer of the Navy, upon his ori- 
ginal entry into the service, except where he 
is required to give an official bond, shall com- 
mence upon the date of his acceptance of his 
appointment; but where he is required to give 
such bond his pay shall commence upon the 
date of theapproval of his bond by the proper 
authority ; that hereafter the increased pay of 
a promoted officer shall commence from the 
date he is to take rank as stated in his com- 
mission; butif an officer of a class subject to 
examination before promotion shall be absent 
on duty, and by reason of such absence, or of 
other cause not involving fault on his part, 
shall not be examined at the time required i; 
by law or regulation, and shall afterward be 
examined and found qualified, the increased 
rate of pay to which his promotion would 
entitle bim shall commence from the date when 
he would have been entitled to it had he been | 
examined and found qualified at the time so | 
required by law or regulation; and this rule 
shall apply to any cases of this description 
which may have heretofore occurred. And in 
every such case the period of service of the | 
party, iu the grade to which he was promoted, | 
shall; in reference to the rate of his pay, be į 
considered to have commenced from the date | 
when he was so entitled to take rank. | 

Snc. 8. And be it further enacted, That any | 
officer of the Navy on the active list below | 
the grade cf commander, who, upon exam- | 
ination for promotion, shall not be found pro- | 
fossionally qualified, shail be suspended from | 
promotion for one year, with corresponding | 
loss of date, when he shall be reéxamined, | 
and in case of hisfailure upon such reéxamina- | 
tion, he shall be dropped from the service. i 

iy H 
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Sco. 9. And be it further enacted, That no 
ion to the grade of lieutenant com- 
ader on the active list shall be made until 
che number in said grade is reduced below 
eighty ; and thereafter eighty shal} be the num- 
ber allowed by law on said list: and when the 


‘number of Heutenant commanders shall have | 


been so reduced, section five of the “act to 
define the number and regulate the appoint- 
ment of giicers in the Navy, and for other 
purposes,” approved July twenty-five, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, shall stand repealed. 
And asthe number of lieutenant commanders 
is reduced, th e number of lieutenants shall be 
increased, until the number in. the grade of 
lieutenants on the active list shall be two hun- 
dred and eighty, which shall thereafter be the 
pense of lieutenants allowed by law on said 
ist. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the 
number of masters and ensigns on the active 
list authorized by law is hereby fixed and estab- 
lished at one hundred in each grade ; and en- 
signs shall hereafter be steerage officers, unless 
assigned to duty as watch and division officers ; 
but this shall not be construed as vacating the 
commission of any master or ensign now in the 
service. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That, 
until the number of passed assistant paymas- 
ters shall have been reduced below thirty, there 
shall be no promotion to that grade, nor any 
appointment to the grade of assistan t paymas- 
ter; and after such reduction shall have taken 
place, the number in each of said grades shall 
not exceed thirty in the former and twenty in 
the latter. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the 
students in the Naval Academy shall hereafter 
be styled cadet midshipmen; and they shall 
be selected and appointed as prescribed in the 
eighth section of the “fact to amend certain 
acts in relation to the Navy,’’ passed March 
two, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, and 
shall be subject to the laws applicable to the 
students at said Academy, and receive the pay 
therein prescribed; but this shall not be con- 
strued to authorize the appointment of cadet 
midshipmen from among boys enlisted in the 
Navy. When cadet midshipmen shall have 
passed successfully the graduating examination 
at said Academy they shall receive appoint- 
ments as midshipmen, ranking according to 
merit, and may be promoted to the grade of 
ensign as vacancies in the number allowed by 
law in that grade may occur. 

Seo. 13. And beit further enacted, That all 
acts or parts of acts authorizing the appoint- 
ment of temporary acting oflicers in the Navy 
be, and the same are hereby, repealed, except 
as to assistant surgeons. 

Src. 14. And be it further enacted, That 
summary courts-martial may be ordered upon 
petty officers and persons of inferior ratings by 
the commandants of navy-yards, naval stations, 
and marine barracks, in the cases, under the 
regulations, and with the effect provided for 
and specified in the “act to provide a more 
efficient discipline for the Navy,’’ approved 
March two, eighteen hundred and fifty-five. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That the 
‘joint resolution to facilitate the settlement 
of accounts of disbursing officers,” approved 
March two, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, 
shall not be construed to apply to disbursing 
officers of the Navy; but such officers snail 
render their accounts as the same were ren- 
dered before the passage of said joint resolu- 
tion. 

Sec. 16. And be tit further enacted, That the 
chiefs of bureaus in the Navy Departmentshall 
be entitled to the pay of commodores on shore | 
duty, and, if retired from said office by reason | 
of age or length of service, to the retired pay | 
of that grade. i 

Src. 17. And be it further enacted, That i| 
expenses incurred by any officer of the Navy | 
for medicines and medical attendance shall not 
be allowed unless they were incurred when he 
was on duty, and the medicines could nothave | 
been obtained from naval supplies, or the | 
attendance of a naval medical oficer could not jj 
have been had: nor shall any funeral expenses l 


H 


i 


of a naval officer who died in the United States, 
or expenses for travel to attend the funeral of 
an officer. who died there be allowed ; but when 
an officer on duty dies in a foreign country the 
expenses of his funeral, not exceeding: his sea- 


pay for one month, shall be defrayed by the- 


Government, and paid by the paymaster upon 
whose booksthe name of such officer was borne 
for pay. : 

Sec. 18, And be it further enacted; That the 
Superintendent of the Naval Observatory be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to contract for 
the construction of a refracting telescope of the 
largest size, of American manufacture, at a cost 
not exceeding fifty thousand dollars; and the 
sum of ten thousand dollars is hereby appro- 
priated in part payment therefor. . 

Sec. 19. And be it further enacted, That all 
acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act 
are hereby repealed. ; 

APPROVED, July 15, 1870. 


Cuar, COXCVI.—An Act making Appropri- 
ations for the Current and Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Indian Department and for 


fulfilling Treaty Stipulations. with various ~ 


Indian Tribes for the year ending June 
thirty, cighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
and for other purposes. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and they are hereby, appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the purpose of paying the current 
and contingent expenses of the Indian depart- 
ment and fulfilling treaty stipulations with the 
various Indian tribes. f 

Vor pay of clerk to superintendent for Cali- 
fornia, one thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For temporary clerks to superintendents, 
six thousand six hundred dollars. 

For pay of sixty-four interpreters, as follows: 
twenty-one for the tribes in Oregon and the 
Territories of Washington, Utah, and New 
Mexico, at five hundred dollars each; thirty- 
six for the tribes elsewhere, at four hundred 
dollars each; three for the Indian service in 
Utah, at five hundred dollars each; one for the 
Shoshones and one for the Utahs, at one thou- 
sand dollars each; one for the Sisseton and 
Wahpeton bands of Sioux, four hundred dol- 
lars; and one for the Sacs and Foxes of the 
Mississippi, now in Tama county, Iowa, four 
hundred dollars; in all, twenty-nine thousand 
two hundred dollars. 

For buildings at agencies, and repairs of 
same, ten thousand dollars. 

For vaccine matter and vaccination of Indi- 
ans, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For presents to and provisions for Indians, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For actual necessary expenses incurred, and 
that may hereafter be incurred, by officers of 
the Indian department in the rescue of pris- 
oners from Indian tribes and returning them 
to their homes, and for expenses incident to 
ihe arrest and confinement within the territory 
of the United States, by order of such officers, 
of persons charged with crimes against the 
Tudians, five thousand dollars. 

For contingencies, including traveling, inei- 
dental, current, and contingent expenses of 
superintendents and agents, and of their offices, 
thirty-eight thousand five hundred dollars. 

Forimprovementof farms on which Apaches, 
Kiowas, and Comanches are located in the 
Indian country, and for the support of schools 
among them, and other beneficent purposes, 
io be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, twenty thousand 
dollars. 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary for the subsistence of the Arapa- 
hoe, Cheyenne, Apache, Kiowa, and Comanche 
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Indians,. who have been collected and located 
upon the reservations set apart. for their use 
and occupation by the treaties made with them 
in eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars. 

For this sum, as provided to be expended 
under the tenth article of the treaty of Octo- 
ber twenty-one, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, and under the third article of the treaty 
of same date with the Apaches, thirty thousand 
dollars. 

For purchase of clothing, as provide[d] in 
the same treaties, twenty-six thousand dollars. 

For pay of carpenter, farmer, blacksmith, 
miller, and engineer, five thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 

For pay of physician and teacher, two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For second payment, as provided in the 
same treatics, to be expended in presents to 
the ten persons of the said tribes who in the 
judgment of the agent may grow the most valu- 
able crops for the period named, five hundred 
dollars. 

For pay of carpenter, farmer, blacksmith, 
miller, and engineer, for the fiscal year ending 
June thirty, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, 
five thousand two hundred dollars. 

For transportation of goods, seven thousand 
dollars. 


Arickarees, Gros Ventres, and Mandans. 


For this amount, to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, and other articles as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including insurance and transportation thereof, 
in instructing in agricultural and mechanical 
pursuits, in providing employés, educating 
children, procuring medicine and medical at- 
tendance, care for and support of the aged, 
sick, and infirm, for the helpless orphans of 
said Indians, and in any other respect to pro- 
mote their civilization, comfort, and improve- 
ment, forty thousand dollars. 


Assinaboines, 


For this amount, to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, and other articles as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including insurauce and transportation thereof, 
in instructing in agricultural and mechanical 
pursuits, in providing employés, educating 
children, procuring medicine and medical at- 
tendauce, care for and support of the aged, 
sick, and infirm, for the helpless orphans of 
said Ludians, and in any other respect to pro- 
mote their comfort, civilization, and improve- 
ment, thicty thousand doliars. 


Blackfeet, Bloods, and Piegans. 

For this amount, to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, aud other articles as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including insurance and transportation thereof, 
in instructing in agricultural and mechanical 
parsuits, in providing employes, educating 
children, procuring medicine and medical at- 
tendance, cure for aud support of the aged 
sick, and infirin, for the helpless orphans of 
said Indians, and in every other respect to pro- 
mote their civilization, comfort, and improve- 
ment, fifty thousand dollars. 

Calapovias, Moiallas, and Clackamas of Wil- 
lamette Valley. 

For first of five installments ofthe fourth series 


of annuity for beneficial objects, five thousand | 


five hundved dollars, x 


Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 
For third of thirty 
expended under tenth article, treaty October 
twenty eighth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, twenty thousand | dollars. ] 
For purchase of clothing, as per same article 
fourteen thousand five hundred dollars. 
For pay of physician and teacher, as per 


7 


fs T | 
installments provided to be ! 


thirteenth article same treaty, two thousand 
five hundred dollars. . 

For pay of carpenter, farmer, blacksmith, 
miller, and engineer, as per same article, five 
thousand two hundred dollars. 

For second of three installments to be ex- 
pended in *presents to the ten persons of said 
tribe who in the judgment of the agent may 
grow the most valuable crops for the respect- 
ive year, as per fourteenth article same treaty, 
five hundred dollars. 

For transportation of goods, ten thousand 
dollars. b 

For pay of carpenter, farmer, blacksmith, 
miller, and engineer, for the fiscal year ending 
June thirty, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, 
five thousand two hundred dollars. 


Chickasaws. 
For permanent annuity in goods, three thou- 
sand dollars. 


Bois Fort Band of Chippewas. 


For fifth of twenty installments, for the sup- 
port of one blacksmith and assistant, and for 
tools, iron and steel, and other articles neces- 
sary for the blacksmith shop, as per third arti- 
ele treaty of April seventh, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six, one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For fifth of twenty installments for the sup- 
port of one school-teacher, and for necessary 
books and stationery, as per third article treaty 
of April seventh, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
six, eight hundred dollars. 

For fifth of twenty installments for the in- 
struction of Indians in farming, und purchase 
of seeds, tools, and so forth, as per third arti- 
cle of treaty of April seventh, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, eight hundred dollars. 

For fifth of twenty installments of annuity 


f| in money, to be paid per capita, as per third 


article treaty of April seventh, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 


For fifth of twenty installments of annuity | 


in provisions, ammunition, and tobacco, as per 
third article treaty of April seventh, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, one thousand dollars. 

For fifth of twenty installments of annuity 
in goods and other articles, as per third article 
treaty of April seventh, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, six thousand five hundred dollars. 

For transportation and necessary cost of 
delivery of annuity goods and provisions, per 
sixth article treaty of April seventh, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

Chippewas of Lake Superior. 

For sixteenth of twenty installments in coin, 
per fourth article treaty thirtieth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, five thousand 
dollars. 

For sixteenth of twenty installments in 
goods, household furniture, and cooking uten- 
sils, per fourth article treaty thirtieth Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, eight 
thousand dollars. 

For sixteenth of twenty installments for 
agricultural implements and cattle, carpenters’ 
aud other tools, and building materials, per 


fourth article treaty thirtieth September, eight- | 


een hundred and fifty-four, three thousand 
dollars. 

For sixteenth of twenty -installments for 
moral and educational purposes, three hun- 
dred dollars of which to be paid to the Grand 
Portage band yearly, to enable them to main- 
tain a school at their village, per fourth article 
treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 
and iifty-four, three thousand dollars. 

For sixteenth of twenty installments for six 
smiths, and assistants, per second and fifth 
articles treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred aad fifty-four, five thousand and forty 
dollars. 


i 


For sixteenth of twenty installments for the 
support of six smiths’ shops, per second and 
fifth articles treaty thirtieth September, eight- 
een hundred and fifty-four, one thousand three 
hundred and twenty dollars. 

For fourteenth of twenty installments for 
the seventh smith and assistant, and support 
of shops, per second and fifth articles treaty 
thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, one thousand and sixty dollars. 

For support of smith and shop, during the 
pleasure of the President, as per seventh and 
twelfth articles of treaty of April seventh, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, six hundred 
dollars, 

For support of two farmers, during the 
pleasure of the President, as per twelfth arti- 
cle treaty of September thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, and seventh article of 
treaty of April seventh, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, twelve hundred dollars. 5 

For insurance, transportation, and necessary 


| cost of delivery of anuuities and provisions 


for Chippewas of Lake Superior, five thousand 
dollars. 

For this amount, to be paid iu coin, to enable 
the Secretary of the Interior to fulfill treaty 
stipulations relative to the payment of annu- 
ities with the Chippewas of Lake Superior, 
the Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan creek, and 
Black river, the Ottawas and Chippewas of 
Michigan, Indians of the Mackinaw agency, 
in the State of Michigan, thirty-six thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-three dollars and forty- 
seven cents; being the aggregate difference 
between the coin value of payments made in 
currency during the years eighteen hundred 
and sixty-three and eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, at the dates of Treasury warrants, 
and the amounts due in coin by treaty stipu- 
lations, with interest at the rate of five per 
centum per annum from dates of said Treasury 
warrants, to June thirty, eighteen hundred and 
seventy. 

For the erection of a dock for the use of 
Chippewa Indians of Lake Superior at L’ Anse 
bay, one thousand six hundred dollars. 

For the relief of O-shou-wau-no, chief, on 
account of destruction of his buildings in the 
construction of the Sault Sainte Marie canal, 
eight hundred dollars. 

Hor repairing agency buildings at Mackinaw 
and Sauli Sainte Marie, one thousand dollars. 
Chippewas of the Mississippi. 

For fourth of ten installments of the second 
series in money, per fourth article treaty fourth 
October, cighteen hundred and forty-two, and 
eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eight- 
een hundred and fifty-four, and third article 
treaty seventh May, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
four, four thousand one hundred and sixty-six 
dollars and sixty-seven centis. 

For fourth of ten installments of the second 
series, for the pay of two carpenters, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thir- 
tieth September, eighteen hundred and fifiy- 
four, and third article treaty seventh May, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, four hundred 
dollars. 

For fourth of ten installments of the second 
series in goods, per fourth article treaty fourth 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, and 
eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eight- 
een hundred and fifty-four, and third article 
treaty seventh May, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
four, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For fourth of ten installments of the second 
series, for the suppors of schools, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hun- 
| dred and forty-two, and eighth article treaty 
thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, and third article treaty seventh May, 
| eighteen hundred and sixty-four, six hundred 
| and sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven cents. 
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For fourth of ten installments of second 
series, for the purchase of provisions and to- 
bacco, per fourth article treaty fourth October, 
eighteen hundred and forty-two, and eighth 
article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, and third article of 
treaty seventh May, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, six hundred and sixty-seven dollars 
and sixty-seven cents. 

For fourth of ten installments of the second 
series, for the support of two smiths’ shops, 
including the pay of two smiths and assistants, 
and furnishing iron and steel, per fourth article 
treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred and 
forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
and third article treaty of seventh May, eight- 
cen hundred and sixty-four, six hundred and 
sixty-seven dollars and sixty-seven cents. 

For fourth of ten installments of the second 
series, for pay of two farmers, per third article 
treaty May seventh, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, three hundred and thirty-three dol- 
lars and thirty-three cents. : 

For sixteenth of twenty installments of an- 
nuity in money, per third article treaty of 
twenty-second February, eighteen hundred 
and fifty five, twenty thousand dollars. 

For twenty-fourth of twenty-six installments 
to be paid the Chippewas of Mississippi, per 
third article treaty of August second, eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven, one thousand dol- 
ars. 

For third of ten installments for the support 
of a school or schools upon said resertation, 
in accordance with third article of treaty of 
March nineteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, four thousand dollars. 

For third of ten installments to be expended 
in promoting the progress of the people in 
agriculture, and assisting them to become self 
sustaining, in accordance with third article of 
treaty of March nineteenth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven, six thousand dollars. 

For third of ten installments for the support 
of a physician, in accordance with third article 
treaty of March nineteenth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven, one thousand two hundred 
dollars. 

Tor third of ten installments for the purchase 
of necessary medicines, in accordance with 
third article of treaty March nineteenth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-seven, three hundred 
dollars. 

For insurance, transportation, and necessary 
cost of delivery of annuities and provisions for 
Chippewas of Mississippi, in accordance with 
sixth article of the treatyof March nineteenth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 


Chippewas of the Mississippi, Pillager, and 
Lake Winnebugoshish Bands of Chippewa 
indians. 


For seventh of ten installments to furnish | 


said Indians with ten yoke of good work oxen, 
twenty log-chains, two hundred grabbing- hoes, 


ten plows, ten grindstones, one hundred axes, | 


(handled,) twenty spades, and other farming 
implements, per fifth article treaty May seventh, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, one thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For the pay of two carpenters, one thousand 
eight handted dollars, and two blacksmiths, 
oue thousand cight hundred dollars; four farm 
laborers, two thousand four hundred laborers; 
one physician, one thousand two hundred dol- 
Jars; and medicine for the sick, five hundred 
dollars, per fifth article treaty May seventh, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, seven thou- 
sand seven hundred dollars. 

For this amount, to be applied toward the 
support of a saw-mill, to be built for the com- 
mon use of the Chippewas of the Mississippi 
and the Red Lake and Pembina bands of Chip- 
pewas, as per sixth article of treaty of May 


i| ity in goods, per third article treaty twenty- 


seventh, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, one 
thousand dollars. 

For pay of services and traveling expenses 
of aboard of visitors, to consist of not more 
than three persons, to attend the annuity pay- 
ments to the Indians, and to inspect the fields, 
buildings, mills, and other improvements, as 
stipulated in the seventh article, treaty May 
seventh, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, not 
exceeding any one year more than twenty days’ 
service, at five dollars per day, or more than 
three hundred miles’ travel, at ten cents per 
mile, four hundred and eighty dollars. 

For pay of female teachers employed on 
the reservations to instruct Indian girls in 
domestic economy, one thousand dollars, 


“Chippewas, Pillager, and Lake Winnebago- 
shish Bands. 

For sixteenth of thirty installments of annuity 
in money, per third article treaty twenty-second 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, ten y 
thousand six hundred and sixty-six dollars and 
sixty-six cents. 

For sixteenth of thirty installments of annu- 


second February, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, eight thousand dollars. 

For sixteenth of thirty installments for pur- 
poses of utility, per third article treaty twenty- 
second February, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, four thousand dollars. 

For sixteenth of twenty installments for 
purposes of education, per third article treaty 
twenty-second February, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, three thousand dollars, 

Chippewas of Red Lake and Pembina Tribe 
of Chippewas. 

For this amount as annuity to be paid per 
capita to the Red Lake band of Chippewas, 
daring the pleasure of the President, per third 
article treaty second October, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three, and second article sup- 
plementary to treaty twelfth April, eighteen 

undred and sixty-four, ten thousand dollars. 

For this amount to the Pembina band of 
Chippewas, during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, per same treaty, five thousand dollars. 

For seventh of fifteen installments for the 
purpose of supplying the Red Lake band of 
Chippewas with gilling- twine, cotton matter, 
calico, linsey, blankets, sheeting, flannels, pro- 
visions, farming tools, and for such other use- 
ful articles, and for such other useful purposes 
as may be deemed for their best interests, per 
third article supplementary treaty of twelfth 
April, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, eight 
thousand dollars. 

For seventh of fifteen installments for same 
objects for Pembina band of Chippewas, per 
same treaty, four thousand dollars. 

For seventh of fifteen installments for pay of 
one blacksmith, oue physician, who shail far- 
nish medicine for the sick, one miller, and one 
farmer, per fourth article of same treaty, three 
thousand nine hundred dollars. i 

For seventh of fifteen installments for the 
purchase of iron and steel, and other articles, 
for blacksmithing purposes, per same treaty as 
above, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For seventh of fifteen installments, to be ex- 
pended for carpentering, and other purposes, 
per same treaty, one thousand dellars. 

For seventh of fifteen installments, to defray 
expenses of a board of visitors to consist of not | 
more than three persons, to attend the annuity 
payments of the said Chippewa Indians; each 
member of the board to be paid not more than 
five dollars per day, for not more than twenty | 
days’ service, and ten cents per mile for not 
more than three hundred miles travel, three 
hundred and ninety dollars. 

¥or insurance and transportation of annuity 
goods and provisions, and iron and steel for 


blacksmiths, for the Chippewas of Red Lake 


and Pembina tribe, three thousand dollars. 


t 


t 


Choctaws. 

For permanent annuity, per sécond article 
treaty sixteenth November, eighteen hundred 
and five, and thirteenth article treaty twenty- 
second June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
three thousand dollars. aes 

For permanent annuity for support of light 
horsemen, six hundred dollars. 

For permanent annuity for support of black- 
smith, per sixth article treaty eighteenth Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and twenty, ninth arti- 
cle treaty January twentieth, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-five, and thirteenth article treaty 
twenty-second June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, six hundred dollars. 

For permanent annuity for education, per 
second article treaty twentieth January, eight- 
een hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth 
article treaty twenty-second June, ‘eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, six thousand dollars. 

For permanent annuity for iron and steel, 
per ninth article treaty twentieth January, eight- 
een hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth 
article of treaty twenty-second June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, three hundred and twenty 
dollars, 

For interest on three hundred and ninety 
thousand two hundred and fifty-seven dollars 
and ninety-two cents, at five per centum per 
annum, for education, support of the govern- - 
ment, and other beneficial purposes, under the 
direction of the general council of the Choc- 
taws, in conformity with the provisions con- 
tained in the tenth and thirteenth articles of the 
treaty of twenty-second June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, nineteen thousand five hundred 
and twelve dollars and eighty-nine cents. 


Confederated Tribes and Bands of Indians in 
Middle Oregon. 

For first of five installments, third series, for 
beneficial objects, per second article treaty 
twenty-fifth Jane, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, four thousand dollars. 

For eleventh of fifteen installments for pay 
and subsistence of one farmer, one blacksmith, 
and one wagon and plow maker, per fourth arti- 
cle treaty twenty-fifth June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, three thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for pay 
and subsistence of one physician, one sawyer, 
one miller, one superintendent of farming 
operations, and one school teacher, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-fifth June, eighteen hun- 
dred axd fifty-five, five thousand six hundred 
dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for sal- 
ary of the head chief of said confederated 
bands, per fourth article treaty twenty-fifth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five 
hundred dollars. 

Creeks. 

For permanent annuity in money, per fourth 
article treaty seventh August, seventeen hun- 
dred and ninety, and fifth article treaty seventh 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For permanent annuity in money, per sec- 
ond article treaty sixteenth June, eighteen 
hundred and two, and fifth article treaty seventh 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, three 
thousand dollars. 

For permanentannuity in money, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty 
seventh Avgust, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, twenty thousand dollars. 

For permanent annuity for blacksmith and 
assistant, and for shop and tools, per eighth 
article treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, eight hundred and forty dollars. 

For permanent annuity for iron and steel for 


i| shop, per eighth article treaty twenty-fourth 
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January, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, two hundred and seventy 
dollars. Boe 

For permanent annuity for the pay of a 
wheelwright, per eighth article treaty twenty- 
fourth January, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
six, and fifth article treaty seventh August, 
eighteen hundred and. fifty-six, six hundred 
dollars. 

For five per centum interest on two hundred 
thousand dollars for purposes of education, 
per sixth article treaty seventh August, eight- 
cen hundred and fifty-six, ten thousand dollars, 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
eight hundred and forty dollars. 

For iron and steel of shop, three hundred 
and seventy dollars. 

For wagon-maker, six hundred dollars. 

For education, one thousand dollars. 

For assistance in agricultural operations, two 
thousand dollars. 

For. interest-on seven hundred and seventy- 
five thousand one hundred and sixty-eight 
dollars, at the rate of five per centum per an- 
num, to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, under provisions 
of third article treaty June fourteenth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-six, thirty-eight thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty-eight dollars and 
forty cents. 

For this amount to be expended in the re- 
pair of the mission school building, near the 
Arkansas river, one thougand dollars. 

For the fulfillment of the provisions of the 
third and fourth articles of the treaty with the 
Creek nation, concluded June fourteen, eight- 
cen hundred and sixty-six, from the proceeds 
of sales of lands to the Seminoles, to be ap- 
plied pro rata on the several amountsawarded 
and approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 
one hundred thousand dollars, payment to be 
made to each claimant or to his or her heirs 
in person, 

Crows. 


For second of thirty installments to supply 
male persons, six hundred in number, over 
fourteen years of age, with a guit of good sub- 
stantial woolen clothing, consisting of coat, hat, 
pantaloons, flannel shirt, and woolen socks, as 
per ninth article treaty of May seventh, eight- 
eeu hundred and sixty-eight, eight thousand 
four hundred dollars. 

For second of thirty installments to supply 
each female, seven hundred in number, over 
twelve years of age, with a flannel shirt, or the 
goods necessary to make the same, a pair of 
woolen hose, twelve yards of calico, and twelve 
yards of cotton domestic, as per same article, 
eight thousand four hundred dollars. 

For second of thirty installments to supply 
three hundred boys and three hundred and fifty 
girls, under the ages named, such flannel and 
cotton goods as may be needed to make each 
a suit as aforesaid, together with a pair of 
woolen hose for each, as per same article, five 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For second of ten installments, to be used 
by the Secretary of the Interior inthe purchase 
of'such articles as from time to time the con- 
dition and necessities may indicate to be proper, 
the sum of ten dollars for each Indian roam. 
ing, one thousand souls, as per article, ten 
thousand dollars, : 

For construction of an agency building, as 
per third article of the same treaty, one thou- 
sand dollars. 

For building a residence for physician, as 
per same article, one thousand dollars. 

For the construction of five buildings, for 
carpenter, farmer, blacksmith, miller, and en- 
sineer, as per same article, two thousand five 
hundred dollars, 

For pay of physician for two years ending 
June thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy- 


one, as per tenth article same treaty, two thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars. 

For first.of twenty installments for pay of 
teacher and furnishing necessary books and 
stationery, under seventh article same treaty, 
three thousand dollars. . 9 KJS. 

For purchase of seed and agricultural imple- 
ments for those who have selected lands and 
intend in good faith to cultivate the soil, as 
per eighth article same treaty, five thousand 
dollars. i , 

For pay of carpenter, miller, engineer, 
farmer, and blacksmith, five thousand two 
hundred dollars, as per tenth article same 
treaty. 

For first of ten installments, to be used by 
the Secretary of the Interior in the purchase 
of such articles as from time to time the con- 
dition and necessities of the Indians may indi- 
cate to be proper, the sum of twenty dollars 
for each Indian engaged in agriculture, nine 
hundred and fifty-three souls, as per ninth arti- 
cle of the same treaty, nineteen thousand and 
sixty dollars. 

For first of four installments to furnish said 
Indians with flour and meat, as per ninth arti- 
cle same treaty, one hundred and thirty-one 
thousand four hundred dollars. 

For purchase of cows and oxen under same 
article, eleven thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars, 

For first of three installments to be expend- 
ed in presents to the ten persons of said tribe, 
who in the judgment of the agent may grow 
the most valuable crops, as per twelfth article 
same treaty, five hundred dollars. 

For pay of second blacksmith, iron and steel, 
as per eighth article same treaty, two thousand 
dollars. 

For insurance and transportation of goods, 
ten thousand dollars. 


Delawares. 

For life annuity to chief, per private arti- 
cle to supplemental treat; twenty-fourth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, to 
treaty of third October, eighteen hundred and 
eighteen, one hundred dollars: Provided, That 
satisfactory evidence shall be shown to the 
Secretary of the Interior that one of the chiefs 
provided for by said private article is still alive. 

For interest on forty-six thousand and eighty 
dollars, at five per centum, being the value 
of thirty-six sections of land set apart by 
treaty of eighteen hundred and twenty-nine 
for education, per Senate resolution June thir- 
teen, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, and 
fifth article treaty of May sixth, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six [four,}] two thousand three 
hundred and four dollars. 

lor this amount, to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to carry into effect the provisions 
of the ninth article of the treaty of July four, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, with the Del- 
aware Indians, by a division of money and 
stocks held by the United States in trust for 
them, between the twenty Delawares who have 
elected to become citizens and the residue of 
said nation, twenty-two thousand seven hun- 
dred and fourteen dollarsand twenty-five cents; 
of which eight thousand nine hundred and 
thirty dollars and sixty-nine cents shall be 
deducted from the money credits of gaid 
nation, and thirteen thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-seven dollars and fifty-six cents, 
to be taken equitably from their several kinds 
of stock, shall be transferred to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and become the property of 
the United States. 


| D' Wamish and other Allied Tribes in Wash- 


ington Territory. 
For eleventh installment on one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, under the direction 
of the President, per sixth article treaty twenty- 


| second January, eighteen hundred and fifty- 


five, six thousand dollars. 


For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
establishment and support of an agricultural 
and industrial school, and to provide said 
school with a suitable instructor or instruct- 
ors, per fourteenth article treaty twenty-second 
January, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three 
thousand dollars, 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
support of a smith and carpenter shop, and 
furnishing it with necessary tools, five hundred 
dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
employment of a blacksmith, carpenter, farm- 
er, and physician, who shall furnish medicines 
for the sick, per fourteenth article treaty twenty- 
second January, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, four thousand six hundred dollars. 


Flatheads and other Confederated Tribes. 


For the second of five installments on one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars, being 
the third series, for beneficial objects, at the 
discretion cf the President, per fourth article 
treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, four thousand dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
support ofan agricultural and industrial sch ool, 
keeping in repair the buildings, and providing 
suitable furniture, books, and stationery, per 
fifth article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, three hundred dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for pro- 
viding suitable instructors therefor, per fifth 
article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, one thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for keep- 
ing in repair blacksmiths’, tin and gunsmiths’, 
carpenters’, and wagon and plow makers’ 
shops, and providing’ necessary tools therefor, 
per fifth article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, five hundred dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
employment of two farmers, two millers, one 


blacksmith, one tinner, one gunsmith, one car- 
penter, and one wagon and plow maker, per 
fifth article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, seven thousand four 
hundred dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for keep- 
ing in repair saw and flouring mills, and for 
furnishing the necessary tools and fixtures 
therefor, per fifth article treaty sixteenth July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five hundred 
dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for keep- 
ing in repair the hospital and providing the 
necessary medicines and furniture therefor, per 
fifth article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, three hundred dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for pay 
of a physician, per fifth article treaty sixteenth 
July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one thou- 
sand four hundred dollars, 

For eleventh of twenty installments for keep- 
ing in repair the buildings required for the 
various employés and furnishing necessary fur- 
niture therefor, per fifth article treaty sixteenth 
July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three 
hundred dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
pay of each of the head chiefsof the Flathead, 
Kootenay, and Upper Pend d'Oreilles tribes, 
per fifth article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen 
hundied and fifty-five, fifteen hundred dol- 

ars. 

For insurance and transportation of annuity 
goods and provisions to said Indians, per fifth 
article treaty of July sixteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-five, [fifty-five,] four thousand 
dollars. f 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary for purchasing and transporting 
a saw and grist mill for the use of the Flathead 
Indians at their agency at Montana Territory, 


and for constructing the necessary buildings 
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therefor, to replace those destroyed by fire in 
August, eighteen hundred. and sixty-nine, 
eleven thousand eight hundred dollars. 


Gros Ventres. 


For this amount, to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, and other articles as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including insurance and transportation thereof, 
in instructing in agricultural and mechanical 
pursuits, in providing employés, educating chil- 
dren, procuring medicine and medical attend- 
ance, care for and support of the aged, sick, 
and infirm, for the helpless orphans of said 
Indians, and in any other respect to promote 
their civilization, comfort, and improvement, 
thirty thousand dollars. 


LTowas. 


For interest in lieu of investment on filty- 
seven thousand five hundred dollars, balance 
of one hundred and fifty seven thousand five 
hundred dollars, to the first of July, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, at five per centum per 
annum, for education or other beneficial pur- 
poses, under the direction of the President, 
per ninth article of treaty of May seventeenth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, two thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-five dollars. 


Kansas. 


For interest in lieu of investment on two 
hundred thousand dollars, at five per centum 
per annum, per second article treaty of Janu- 
ary fourteen, eighteen hundred and forty-six, 
ten thousand dollars. 

Kickapoos. 

For seventeenth installment of interest on 
one hundred thousand dollars, at five per 
centum per annum, for educational and other 
beneficial purposes, per treaty of May eighteen, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, five thousand 
dollars. 
~ For seventeenth installment on two hundred 
thousand dollars, to be paid in eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one, per second article treaty 
eighteenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, five thousand dollars. 


Klamath and Modoc Indians. 


For the last of five installments, to be applied 
under direction of the President, as per second 
article treaty of October fourteenth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, eight thousand dol- 
lars. 

For fourth of twenty installments for keep- 
ing in repair one saw-mill, one flouring-mill, 
buildings for the blacksmith, carpenter, and 
wagon and plow maker, the manual labor 
school, dnd hospital, as per fourth article 
treaty of October fourteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-four, one thousand dollars. 

For fifth of tweuty installments for the pur- 
chase of tools and material for saw and flour 
mills, carpenter, blacksmith, wagon and plow 
maker’s shops, and books and stationery for 
the manual labor school, as per fourth article 
treaty of October fourteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-four, one thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For fifth of fifteen installments for pay and 
subsistence of one superintendent of farming, 
one farmer, one blacksmith, one sawyer, one 


carpenter, and one wagon and plow maker, as | 


per fifth article treaty of October fourteenth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, six thousand 
dollars. 


Yor fifth of twenty installments to pay salary | 


and subsistence of one physician, one miller, 
and two school teachers, as per fifth article 


treaty of October fourteen, eighteen hundred į 


and sixty-four, three thousand six hundred 
dollars. f : 
Makah Tribe. 
Tor first of ten installments of thirty thou- 
sand dollars, (being the fifth series,) under 


direction of the President, as per fifth article 
of treaty of January thirty-first, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, one thousand dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for sup- 
port of a smith and carpenter’s shop, and 
to provide the necessary tools therefor, per 
eleventh article treaty thirty-first January, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five hundred 
dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
support of an agricultural and industrial school, 
and pay of teachers, two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
employmentof a blacksmith,carpenter, farmer, 
and physician, who shall furnish medicine for 
the sick, four thousand six hundred dollars. 


Menomonees. 


For last of fifteen installments for pay of 
miller, per third article treaty twelfth May, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred 

ollars, 

For fifth of fifteen installments of annuity 
upon two hundred and forty-two thousand six 
hundred and eighty-six dollars, for cession of 
lands, per fourth article treaty May twelfth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and Senate 
amendment thereto, sixteen thousand one hun- 
dred and seventy-nine dollars and six cents. 

Miamies of Kansas. 

For permanent provision for blacksmith and 
assistant, and iron and steel for shop, per fifth 
article treaty sixth October, eighteen hundred 
and eighteen, and fourth article treaty June 
fifth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, nine hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

For permanent provision for miller, in lien 
of gunsmith, per fifth article treaty sixth Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and eighteen, fifth article 
treaty twenty third October, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-four, and fourth article treaty fifth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six hun- 
dred dollars. 

For interest on fifty thousand dollars, at five 
per centum, for educational purposes, per third 
article treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments upon two 
hundred thousand dollars, per third article 
treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 


iiamies of Indiana. 

For interest on two hundred and twenty-one 
thousand two hundred and fifty-seven dollars | 
and eighty-six cents uninvested, at five per 
centum, per Senate’s amendment to fourth 
article treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, eleven thousand and sixty-two dol- 
lars and eighty- nine cents. 

Miamies—Kel River. 

For permanent annuity in goods or other- 
wise, per fourth article treaty third August, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-five, five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For permanent annuity in goods or other- 
wise, per articles treaty twenty-first August, 
eighteen hundred and five, two hundred and j 
fifty dollars. 

Vor permanent annuity in goods or other- 
wise, per third and separate articles of treaty 
of thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and 
nine, three hundred and fiity dollars. 


Molets. 

For pay of teachers of manual labor schools, 
for all necessary materials therefor, and for 
the subsistence of the pupils, two thousand ! 
dollars. 


Mixed Shoshones, 


Bannocks, and Sheep | 
Eaters. 
For this amount, to be expended in such | 
goods, provisions, and other articles, as the | 


President. may from time to time determine, 
including insurance and transportation thereof, 
in instructing in agricultural.and mechanical 
pursuits, in. providing employés,. educating 
children, procuring medicine and: medical at 
tendance, care for and support: of the aged, 
sick, and infirm, for the helpless orphans of 
said Indians, and in any other respect. to pro- 
mote their civilization, comfort, and. improve- 
ment, twenty-five thousand dollars. 
Navajoes. 

For second of ten installments for such arti- 
cles of clothing or raw material in lieu thereof 
for eight thousand Navajo Indians, not ex: 
ceeding five dollars per Indian, as per eighth 
article of treaty of June first, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight, forty thousand dollars. 

For second of three installments for seeds 
and agricultural implements for fourteen hun- 
dred families, at the rate of twenty: five dollars 
per family, as per seventh article same treaty, ° 
thirty-five thousand dollars. 

For first of ten installments to be used by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in the pur- 
chase of such articles as from time to time the 
condition and necessities of the Indians may 
indicate to be proper, the sum of ten dollars to 
each person who engages in farming or mechan- 
ical pursuits, as per eighth article of the same 
treaty, fourteen thousand dollars. 

For insurance and transportation of goods, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, for subsistence of the Navajo 
Indians in New Mexico, for the year ending 
June thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy, to 
be expended under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, seventy-five thousand 
dollars. : 

Nez Perces Indians. 

For first of five installments of third series 
for beneficial objects, at the discretion of the 
President, per fourth article treaty of June 
eleventh, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, six 
thousand dollars. : 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
support of two schools, one of which to be an 
agricultural and industrial school, keeping in . 
repair school buildings, and for providing suit- 
able furniture, books, and stationery, per fifth 
article treaty eleventh June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, five hundred dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
employment of one superintendent of teach- 
ing and two teachers, per fifth article treaty 
cleventh June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
three thousand two hundred dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
employ of one superintendent of farming, and 
two farmers, two millers, two blacksmiths, one 
tinner, one gunsmith, one carpenter, and one 
wagon and plow maker, per fifth article treaty 
eleventh of June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, ten thousand dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for pay 
of a physician, per fifth article treaty eleventh 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one thou- 
sand four hundred dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for keep- 


i| ing in repair the buildings for the various em- 


ployés, and for providing the necessary furni- 
ture therefor, per fifth article treaty eleventh 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three 
hundred dollars. 

Tor eleventh of twenty installments for the 
salary of such person as the tribe may select 
to be their head chief, per fifth article treaty 
eleventh June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
five hundred dollars. 

For fifth of the sixteen jnstallments for 
boarding and clothing the children who shall 
attend the schools, providing the schools and 
boarding-houses with necessary furniture, the 
purchase of necessary wagons, teams, agricul- 
tural implements, tools, and so forth, and fox 
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fencing of such lands as may be needed for 
gardening and farming purposes for the schools, 
three thousand dollars. 

For salary of two subordinate chiefs, as per 
fifth article treaty of June nine, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three, one thousand dollars. 

For salary of two matrons to take charge of 
the boarding-schools, two assistant teachers, 

. one farmer, one carpenter, and two millers, 
six thousand seven handred dollars. 

For repairs of houses, mills, and tools, and 

: necessary materials, three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 


Nisqually, Puyallup, and other Tribes and 
Bands of Indians. < 

For sixteenth installment, in part payment 
for relinquishment of title to lands, to be ap- 
plied to beneficial objects, per fourth article 
treaty twenty-sixth December, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, one thousand dollars. 

For sixteenth of twenty installments for pay 
of instructor, smith, physician, who shall far- 
nish medicine to the sick, carpenter, and 
farmer, per tenth article treaty twenty-sixth 
December, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
six thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For sixteenth of twenty installments for the 
support of an agricultural and industrial school, 
and support of smith and carpenter shop, and 
providing the necessary tools therefor, in con- 
formity with tenth article of the treaty of 
December twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, one thousand five hundred doliars. 


Northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 

Vorsecond of thirty installments for purchase 
of clothing, as per sixth article of treaty of 
May tenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
filtecn thousand dollars. 

For second of ten installments, to be ex- 
pended by the Secretary of the Interior, ten 
dollars for each Indian roaming, eighteen hun- 
dred souls, in the purchase of such articles ag 
from time to time the condition and necessities 
of the Indians may indicate to be proper, as 
per same treaty, eighteen thousand dollars. 

For second of four installments, as per same 
treaty, to furnish said Indians flour and meat, 

` sixty-six thousand five hundred and seventy- 
six dollars. 

For pay of physicians, teacher, carpenter, 
miller, farmer, blacksmith, and engineer, seven 
thousand seven hundred dollars, 

For second of three installments, to be 
expended in presents to the ten persons of 
said tribe who in the judgment of the agent 
may grow the most valuable crops for the 
respective year, five hundred dollars. 

For insurance and transportation of goods, 
six thousand dollars. 

Omahas. 

For the third of fifteen installments of this 
amount, being third series, in money or other- 
wise, per fourth article treaty sixteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For fifih of ten installments for keeping in 
repair a grist and saw mill, and support of 
blacksmith shop, per eighth article treaty 
March sixteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, and third article treaty March sixth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five, three hundred 
dollars. 

For fifth of ten installments for pay of one 
engineer, one thousand two hundred dollars. 

` Kor fifth of ten installments for pay of one 
miller, per same treaties, nine handred dollars, 

For fifth of ten installments for pay of one 
farmer, per same treaties, nine hundred dol- 
ars. > 

For fifth of ten installments for pay of black- 
smith, per same treaties. nine hundred dollars. 

For third of ten installments for support of 
blacksmith shop, and supplying tools for the 
same, three hundred dollars. 


For insurance, transportation, and cost of 
delivery of annuities to the Omahas, five hun- 
dred dollars. 

Osages. 

For interest on sixty-nine thousand one 
hundred and twenty dollars, at five per centum 
per annum, being value of fifty-four sections 
of land set apart by treaty of June second, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-five, for educa- 
tional purposes, three thousand four hundred 
and fifty-six dollars. ; 

For interest on three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, at five per centum per annum, to be paid 
semi-annually, in money or such articles as the 
Secretary of the Interior may direct, as per 
first article treaty of September twenty-nine, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five, fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

For transportation of goods, provisions, and 
so forth, purchased for the Great and Little 
Osage Indians, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, one thousand five hundred dollars. 


Ottawas and Chippewas of Michigan. 


For third of four equal annual installments 
in coin of the sum of two hundred and six 
thousand dollars, being the unpaid part of the 
principal sum of three hundred and six thou- 
sand dollars, to be distributed per capita, in 
the usual manner of paying annuities, per 
third [second] article of the treaty of thirty- 
first July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, fifty- 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For interest on fifty-one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, at five per centum, being the 
balance of two hundred and six thousand dol- 
lars for the fiscal year ending June thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, two thou- 
sand five hundred and seventy-five dollars. 


Ottocs and Missourtas. 

Yor third of fifteen installments, being the 
third series, in money or otherwise, per fourth 
article treaty fifteenth March, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, nine thousand dollars. 


Pawnees. 
For perpetual annuity, at least one half of 


which to be in goods and such articles as may 
be deemed necessary for them, per second 


article treaty twenty-fourth September, eight- 


een hundred and fifty-seven, thirty thousand 
dollars. 

For support of manual labor schools, per 
third article treaty September twenty-fourth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For transportation and insurance, and neces- 
sary cost of delivery of annuities for the Paw- 
nees, two thousand dollars. 

For pay of one farmer, two blacksmiths and 
two apprentices, one miller and apprentice, 
one engineer, and two teachers, five thousand 
seven hundred and eighty dollars, 

For the purchase of iron and steel and other 
necessaries for the shops, five hundred dollars, 

For the purchase of farming utensils and 
stock, twelve hundred dollars, 

For repair of grist and saw mills, three hun- 
dred dollars. 

Poneas. 


For this amount, to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, and other articles as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including insurance and transportation thereof, 
in instructing in agricultural and mechanical 
pursuits, in providing employés, educating chil- 
dren, procuring medicine and medical attend- 
ance, care for and support of the aged, sick, 
and infirm, for the helpless orphans of said 
Indians, and in any other respect to promote 
their comfort, civilization, and improvement, 
seventeen thousand five hundred dollars. 


Potiawatomies. 


For permanent annuity in silver, per fourth 
article treaty third August, seventeen hundred 


and ninety-five, seven hundred and twenty-four 
dollars and seventy-seven cents. 

For permanent annuity in silver, per third 
article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and nine, three hundred and sixty- 
two dollars and thirty-nine cents. 

For permanent annuity in silver, per third 
article treaty second October, eighteen hun- 
dred and eighteen, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eleven dollars and ninety-three cents. 

For permanent annuity in money, per second 
article treaty twentieth September, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-eight, one thousand four 
hundred and forty-nine dollars and fifty-four 
cents. 

For permanent annuity in specie, per second 
article treaty twenty-ninth July, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-nine, eleven thousand five 
hundred and ninety-six dollars and thirty- 
three cents. 

For life annuity to chiefs, per third article 
treaty twenty-sixth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-three, one hundred dollars: 
Provided, That satisfactory evidence shall be 
shown to the Secretary of the Interior that the 
chief or chiefs provided for by said articles are 
still living. 

For educational purposes, five thousand dol- 
lars. 

Hor permanent provision for payment of 
money, in lieu of tobacco, iron, and steel, per 
second article treaty twentieth September, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and tenth 
article of the treaty of the filth and seventeenth 
Jane, eighteen hundred and forty-six, two hun- 
dred and seventeen dollars and forty-three 
cents. 

For permanent provision for three black- 
smiths and assistants, and for iron and steel 
for shops, per third article treaty sixteenth 
October, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, 
second article treaty twentieth September, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and second 
article treaty twenty-ninth July, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-nine, two thousand and forty- 
two dollars and ninety-four cents. 

For permanent provision for fifty barrels of 
salt, per second article of treaty twenty-ninth 
July, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, three 
hundred and seventeen dollars and nine cents. 

For interest on four hundred and sixty-six 
thousand aud twenty-seven dollars and forty- 
eight cents, at five per centum, in conformity 
with seventh article treaty of June fifth and 
seventeenth, eighteen hundred and forty-six, 
twenty-three thousand three hundred and one 
dollars and thirty-seven cents. 


Pottawatonies of Huron., 


For permanent annuity, in money or other- 
wise, per second article treaty of seventeenth 
November, eighteen hundred and seven, four 
hundred dollars. 

Quapaws. 


For this amount to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, and other articles as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including insurance and transportation thereof, 
in instructing in agricultural and mechanical 
pursuits, in providing employés, educating 
children, procuring medicine and medical at- 
tendance, care for and support of the aged, 
sick, and infirm, for the helpless orphans of 
said Indians, and in any other respect to pro- 
mote their comfort, civilization, and improve- 
ment, two thousand six hundred and sixty dol- 


lars. 


Qui-nai-elt and Quil-leh-ute Indians. 

For the first of five installments on twenty- 
five thousand dollars (being the first series) for 
beneficial objects, under the direction of the 
President, per fourth article treaty first of July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one thousand 
dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
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supportof an agricultural and industrial school, 
and for pay of suitable instructors, per tenth 
article treaty first July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for sup- 
port of smith and carpenter shop, and to pro- 
vide the necessary tools therefor, per tenth 
article treaty first July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, five hundred dollars. | 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
employment of a biacksmitb, carpenter, and 
farmer, and a physician, who shall furnish 
medicines for the sick, per tenth article treaty 
first July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, four 
thousand one hundred dollars. 

River Crows. 

For this amount, to be expended for such 
goods, provisions, and other articles as the 
President from time to time may determine, 
including insurance and transportation thereof; 
in instructing in agricultural and mechanical 
pursuits, in providing employés, educating 
children, procuring medicine and medical at- 
tendance, care for and support of the aged, 
sick, and infirm, for the helpless orphans of 
said Indians, and in any other respect to pro- 
mote their civilization, comfort, and improve- 
ment, thirty thousand dollars. 


Rogue Rivers. 


For first of five installments in blankets, 
clothing, farming utensils, and stock, per third 
article treaty tenth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-three, three thousand dollars. 


Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi. 


For permanent annuity in goods or other- 
wise, per third article treaty third November, 
eighteen hundred and four, one thousand dol- 
ars. 

For interest ou two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, at five per centum, per second article 
treaty twenty-first October, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven, ten thousand dollars. 

For interest on eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars, at five per centum, per second article 
treaty eleventh October, eighteen huudred and 
fo.ty-two, forty thousand dollars. 

For second of five installments for support of 
a physician and purchase of medicines, one 
thousand four hundred dollars. 

Forsecond of five installments for supplying 
said tribes with tobacco and salt, three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For survey of the reservation of the Sac 
and Fox Indians of Mississippi, three thousand 
dollars. : 

Sacs and Foxes of Missouri. 

For interest on one hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand four hundred dollars, at five per 
centum, under the direction of the President, 
per second article treaty twenty-first October, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, seven thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy dollars. 


Seminoles. 


For five per centum interest on two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, to be paid as annu- 
ity, per eighth article treaty seventh August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, twelve thousand į 
five hundred dollars. 

For interest on two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, at five per centum, to be paid as | 
annuity, (they having joined their brethren 
West,) pereighth article treaty seventh August, | 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, twelve thou- |} 
sand five hundred dollars. 

Yor interest on fifty thousand dollars, at the | 
rate of five per centam per annum, ‘‘to be paid 

| 
| 
t 


annually for the support of schools,’’ as per 
third article treaty of March twenty-first, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-six, two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 
For interest on twenty thousand dollars, at | 


the rate of five per centum perannum, ‘‘to be 
paid annually,” forthe supportof the Seminole l 


government, as perthird article treaty of March 


twenty-first, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, | 


one thousand dollars. 


Senecas. 


For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-ninth September, eight- 
sen hundred and seventeen, five hundred dol- 

ars. 

For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth 
article treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 
hundred and eighteen, five hundred dollars. 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
iron and steel, to be applied as stipulated in 
seventh article treaty of February twenty-three, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, one thou- 
sand and sixty dollars. 

For miller, during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, six hundred dollars. 


Senecas of New York. 


For permanent annuity, in lieu of interest on 
stock, per act of nineteenth February, eight- 
sen hundred and thirty-one, six thousand dol- 
ars. 

Forinterest, in lieu ofinvestment, on seventy-, 
five thousand dollars, at five per centum, per 
act of twenty-seventh June, eighteen hundred 
and forty-six, three thousand seven hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For interest, at five per centum, on forty- 
three thousand and fifty dollars, transferred 
from Ontario bank to the United States Treas- 
ury, per act of twenty-seventh June, eighteen 
hundred and forty-six, two thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty-two dollars and fifty cents. 


Senecas and Shawnees. 


For permanent annuity, in specie, per fourth 
article treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 
hundred and eighteen, one thousand dollars. 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
iron and steel, one thousandand sixty dollars. 


Senecas, Mixed Senecas, and Shawnees, Qua- 
paws, Confederated. Peorias, Kaskaskias, 
Weas, and Piankeshaws, Ottawas of Blanch- 
ard's Fork, and Roche de Bæuf, and certain 

Wyandottes. 

For this amount to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, or other articles as the Pres- 
ident may from time to time determine, includ- 
ing insurance and transportation thereof, in 
instructing in agricultural and mechanical pur- 
suits, in providing employés, educating chil- 
dren, procuring medicine and medical attend- 
ance, care for and support of the aged, sick, 
and infirm, for the helpless orphans of said 
Indians, and in any other respect to promote 
their civilization, comfort, and improvement, 
two thousand dollars. 

For the amount required to defray the ex- 
penses of the examination and report of sales 
of land assigned and patented to incompetent 
Wyandottes, under the treaty of eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty five, as required by the fifteenth 
article, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For this amount to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to fulfill the provisions of the 
twelfth article of the treaty with the Senecas, 
Mixed Senecas, Shawnees, and Quapaws, ninety 
thousand dollars, to be paid personally to each 
claimant, or his heir, according to tribal usage, 
pro rata on the awards, as set forth in report 
of commissioners dated April twenty-five, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, excluding 
therefrom the claim (number one hundred and 
sixty-four) of Meskacte for twelve thousand five 
hundred and thirty-one dollars and seventy-five 
cents, which is hereby rejected. 

For this amount to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to carry into effect the provisions 
of the treaty concluded with the confederated 
bands of Peorias, Kaskaskias, Weas, and Pian- 
keshaws, on the twenty-third day of February, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, which con- 
templates the withdrawal from said . confeder- 


ation of such of its members as may elect to 
become citizens of the United States, and the 
payment to such withdrawing members their 
proportion of the common fund of said of said 
confederation, thirty thousand five hundred and 
twenty-two dollars and six cents, for the par- 
pose of paying fifty-five members who. have 
signified their intention and taken the neces- 
sary steps required for such withdrawal, which 
sum shall be deducted from the money credits 
of such confederated bands. And the Secretary 
of the Interioris hereby authorized and directed 
to make an equitable and just division of all 
stocks held by the United States in trust for 
said confederated bands between those who 
have elected to become citizens and those who 
retain their tribal relation, and sell the portion 
awarded to the citizen part of said bands; and 
both which sums shall be applied by said Sec- 
retary in satisfying the claims of such members 
of said confederate bands as have thus signified 
their desire to become citizens, ag stipulated 
and provided in said treaty. 


Shawnees. 

For permanent annuity for educational pur? 
poses, per fourth article treaty third August, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-five, and third 
article treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, one thousand dollars. 

For permanent annuity, in specie, for educa- 
tional purposes, per fourth article treaty twenty- 
ninth September, eighteen hundred aud seven- 
teen and thirdarticle treaty tenth May, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, two thousand dollars. 

For interest, at five per centum, on forty 
thousand dollars, for educational purposes, per 
third article treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, two thousand dollars. 


Shoshones— Western Bands. 

For seventh of twenty installments, to be 
expended, under the direction of the President, 
in the purchase of such articles as he may deem 
suitable to their wants, either as hunters or 
herdsmen, per seventh article treaty October 
first, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, five 
thousand dollars. 


Eastern Bands. 


For seventh of twenty installments, to be 
expended, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, in the purchase of such articles as he 
may deem suitable to their wants, either as 
hunters or herdsmen, per fifth article treaty 
July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, 
ten thousand dollars. 


Northwestern Bands. 

For seventh of twenty installments, to be 
expended, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, in the purchase of such articles as he 
may deem suitable to their wants, either as 
hunters or herdsmen, per third article treaty 
July thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
three, five thousand dollars. 


Goship Band. 


For seventh of twenty installments, to be 
expended, under direction of the President, 
in the purchase of such articles, including cat- 
tle for herding or other purposes, as he shall 
deem suitable to their wants and condition as 
hunters or herdsmen, one thousand dollars, 


Shoshones and Bannocks. 


For surveying or running the external lines 
of the reservation to be set apart for the Sho- 
shones, as per second article of the treaty of 
July three, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
three thousand six hundred dollars. 

For erection of warehouse for storing goods, 
residence for physician, agency building, five 
buildings for carpenter, farmer, blacksmith, 
miller, and engineer, (to cost not exceeding two 
thousand dollars each,) school house or mis- 
sion building, erection of steam cireular saw- 
mill, with grist-mill and shiogle-machine 
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attached, per same treaty, twenty-seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For surveying the reservation selected: by 
Indians for farming purposes, two thousand 
one hundred dollars. 

For purchase of seed to be furnished heads 
of families who desire to commence farming, 
as per eighth article same treaty, ten thousand 
dollars. 


Por first of thirty installments to purchase- 


eight hundred and thirty-three suits of clothing 
for males over fourteen years of age, flannel, 
hose, calico, and domestics for eight hundred 
and thirty-three females over the age of twelve 


years; and such goods as may be needed to | 


make suits for eight hundred and thirty-four 
boys and girls, as per ninth article same treaty, 


twenty-two thousand seven hundred and sev- | 


enty-nine dollars. 
Bannocks. 

For first of thirty installments to purchase 
five hundred suits of clothing for males over 
fourteen years of age, the flannel, hose, calico, 
and domestics for three hundred females over 
the age of twelve years, and such flannel and 
cotton goods as may be needed to make suits 
for three hundred boys and girls, ten thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-five dollars. 

For first of ten installments for the purchase 
of such articles as may be considered proper 
by the Secretary of the Interior for eighteen 
hundred persons roaming, and six hundred 
persons engaged in agriculture, thirty thou- 
sand dollars, . 

For pay of physician, teacher, carpenter, 
engineer, farmer, and blacksmith, six thoa- 
sand eight hundred dollars. 

For first of three installments, to be ex- 
pended in presents for the ten persons who 
Any the most valuable crops, five hundred 
dollars. 

For insurance and transportation of goods 
that may be purchased for said Indians, fifteen 
thousand dollars, 


Shoshones and Bannocks and other Bands in 
Idaho and southeastern Oregon. 


For this amount to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, or other articles, as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including insurance and transportation thereof, 
in jnstructing in agricultural pursuits, in pro- 
viding employés, educating children, procur- 
ing medicines and medical attendance, care 
for and support of the aged, sick, and infirm, 
for the helplees orphans of said Indians; and 
in any other respect to promote their civiliza- 
tion, comfort, and improvement, forty thou- 
sand dollars. 


Sisseton, Wahpeton, Medawakanton, and Wa- 
pakoota Sioux. 

For this amount to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, and other articles, as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including insurance and transportation there- 
of; in instructing in agricultural pursuits, in 
providing employés, educating children, pro- 
curing medicines and medical attendance, care 
for and support of the aged, infirm, and sick, 
for the helpless orphans of said Indians; and 
in any other respect to promote their civiliza- 
tion, comfort, avd improvement, fifty thousand 
dollars. 

Six Nations of New York: 

For permanent annuity in clothing and other 
useful articles, per sixth article treaty seven- 
teenth November, seventeen hundred and nine- 
ty-four, four thonsand five hundred dollars. 


Sioux of different Tribes, including Santee 
Stoux in the State of Nebraskg. 

For erection of warehouse or store. room, as 
per fourth article of treaty of the twenty-ninth 
of April, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
two thousand five hundred dollars. 


il 


|| their. civilization, 


For erection of an agency building for resi- 
dence of the agent, three thousand dollars. 

For erection of a residence for a physician, 
three thousand dollars. 

For erection of five buildings for a carpen- 
ter, farmer, blacksmith, miller, and engineer, 
each to cost two thousand dollars, ten thousand 
dollars. AA 

For erection of a school-house or mission 


| building, five thousand dollars. 


For purchase of seeds and agricultural im- 
plements to be furnished the heads of families 
in lodges, six hundred, who desire to commence 
farming, as per eighth article treaty April 
twenty-ninth, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
sixty thousand dollars. 

For first of thirty installments to purchase 
five thousand suits of clothing for males over 
fourteen years of age, the flannel, hose, cal- 
ico, and domestics required for five thousand 
females over twelve years of age, and for such 
flannel and cotton goods as may be needed to 
make suits for five thousand boys and girls, as 
per tenth article of treaty of April twenty- 
ninth, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, one 
hundred and thirty-six thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars. 

For first of thirty installments to purchase 
such articles as may be considered proper by 
the Secretary of the Interior, for eleven thou- 
sand four hundred persons roaming, and three 
thousand six hundred engaged in agriculture, 
per same article, one hundred and cighty-six 
thousand dollars. 

For purchase of five million four hundred 
and seventy pounds of beef and the same quan- 
tity of flour, per same article, nine hundred 
and eighty-five thousand five hundred dol- 
ars. 

For purchase of one American cow and one 
pair of American oxen for each lodge or fam- 
ily that commence[s] farming, six hundred 
lodges, per same article, one hundred and 
twenty-six thousand dollars. 

For pay of one physician, five teachers, one 
carpenter, one miller, one engineer, onefarmer, 
and one blacksmith, per thirteenth article same 
treaty, ten thousand four hundred dollars, 

For first of three installments to be expended 
in presents fcr the ten persons who grow the 
most valuable crops, as per fourteenth article 
same treaty, five hundred dollars. 

For insurauce, transportation, and the neces- 
sary expenses of delivering goods to be pur- 
chased for the different bands of Sioux Indians, 
under treaty of April twenty-ninth, eighteen 
Teeared and sixty-eight, forty thousand dol- 

ars. 

For payment of outstanding indebtedness on 
account of Indian service in the Sioux Indian 
district in eighteen hundred and sixty-eight 
and eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, under 
the supervision of General W. S. Harney, one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary. 


Sisseton, and Wahpeton, and Santee Sioux 
of Lake Traverse and Devil's Lake. 

For this amount to be expended in such 

goods, provisions, or other articles as the Pres- 


| ident may from time to time determine, includ- 


ing insurance and transportation thereof, in 
instructing in agriculture and mechanical pur- 
suits, in providing employés, educating chil- 
dren, procuring medicine and medical attend- 
ance, care for and support of the aged, sick, 
and infirm, for the helpless orphans of said 
Indians, and in any other respect to promote 
comfort, and improvement, 
fifty thousand dollars. 


S’ Klallams. 


For first of five installments on sixty thou- 
sand dollars, (being the fifth series,) under the 
direction of the President, per fifth article 
treaty twenty-sixth January, eighteen hundred 


and fifty-five, two thousand four hundred dol- 
lars. : 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
supportof an agriculturaland industrial school, 
and for pay for suitable teachers, per eleventh 
article treaty twenty-sixth October [January,] 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
employment ofablacksmith, carpenter, farmer, 
and a physician, who shall furnish medicine 
for the sick, per treaty June [January] twenty- 
sixth, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, four 
thousand six hundred dollars. 


Tabeguache Band of Utah Indians. 


For the seventh of ten installments for the 
purchase of goods, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, per eighth article 
treaty of October seventh, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-three, and Senate amendment of 
March twenty-fifth, eighteen -hundred and 
sixty-four, ten thousand dollars. 

For the seyenth of ten installments, per 
eighth article of said treaty, for the purchase 
of provisions, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, ten thousand dollars. 

For the purchase of iron, steel, and tools 
necessary for blacksmith’s shop, as per tenth 
article of said treaty, two hundred and twenty 
dollars. 

For pay of blacksmith and assistant, as per 
same article of same treaty, one thousand one 
hundred dollars. | 

For insurance, transportation, and general 
incidental expenses of the delivery of goods, 
provisions, and stock, as per same article of 
same treaty, three thousand dollars. 


Tabeguache, Muache, Capote, Weeminuche, 
Yampa, Grand River, and Uintah Band 
of Utes. 

For pay of two carpenters, two millers, two 
farmers, and one blacksmith, as per fifteen:h 
article treaty of March two, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight, nine thousand dollars. 

For pay of two teachers, per same article, 
two thousand dollars. 

For the purchase of iron and steel, and the 
necessary tools for blacksmith’sshop, two hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. f 

For second of thirty installments, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, for clothing, blankets, and 
such other articlesas he may think proper and 
necessary,under eleventh article of same treaty, 
thirty thousand dollars. 

For annual amount, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Iuterior, 
in supplying said Indians with beef, mutton, 
wheat, flour, beans, and potatoes, as per twelfth 
article same treaty, thirty thousand dollars. 

For insurance and transportation of goods 
as may be purchased for said Indians, ten 
thousand five hundred dollars. 


Umpquas, (Cow Creek Band.) 


For seventeenth of twenty installments in 
blankets, clothing, provisions, and stock, per 


| third articletreaty nineteenth September, eight- 


een hundred and fifty-three, five hundred and 
fifty dollars. 


| Umpquas and Calapooias of Umpqua Valley, 
i 


Oregon. 
For first of five installments of the fourth 


| series of annuity for beneficial objects, to be 


expended as directed by the President, per 
third article treaty twenty-ninth November, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thonsand 
dollars, 

For sixteenth of twenty installments for the 
pay of a teacher and purchase of books and 
| Stationery, per sixth article treaty. twenty- 
ninth November, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, one thousand four hundred and fifty 
i dollars, 
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Wichitas and other Affiliated Bands; and 
Indians in Country leased from Choctaws. 


For this amount to be expended in such | 
goods, provisions, and other articles as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including insurance and transportation thereof ; 
in instructing in agricultural and mechanical 
pursuits; in providing employés, educating 
children, procuring medicine and medical 
attendance, care for and support of the aged, 
sick, and infirm, for the helpless orphans of 
said Indians ; and in any other respect to pro- 
mote their civilization, comfort, and improve- 
ment, forty thousand dollars. 


Walla- Walla, Cayuse, and Umatilla Tribes. 


For first of five installments of third series, 
to be expended under the direction of the 
President, per second article treaty ninth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, four thousand 
dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
purchase of all necessary mill fixtures and me- 
chanical tools, medicines, and hospital stores, 
books and stationery for schools, repairs of 
school building, and furniture,and foremployés, 
three thousand dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty instaliments for the 
pay and subsistence of one superintendent of 
farming operations, one farmer, one black- 
smith, one wagon and plow maker, one car- 
penter and joiner, one physician, and two 
teachers, per fourth article treaty ninth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifiy-five, eleven thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 

Yor eleventh of twenty instaliments for the 
pay of each of the head chiefs of the Walla- 
Walla, Cayuse, [and] Umatilla bands, the sum 
of five hundred dollars per annum, per fifth 
article treaty ninth June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, one thousand five hundred dollars, 
and the amount of six hundred dollars, bal- 
ance of appropriation for salary of the son of 
Hio pio-mox-mox, is hereby covered into the 
Vreasury. 

Winnebagoes. 

For interest on one million dollars, at five per 
centum, per fourth article treaty first Novem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, and 
joint resolution July seventeen, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two, fifty thousand dollars. 

For twenty-fourth of thirty installments of 
interest on eighty-five thousand dollars, at five 
per centum, per fourth article treaty thirteenth 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-six, four 
thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 

For insurance and transportation of goods 
that may be purchased for said Indians, one 
thousand doliars. 

For the purpose of refunding to the Winne- 
bago Indians the amount taken from their 
tribal funds to pay the expenses of their re- 
moval from Minnesota, the sum of two hun- 
dred and thirty-two thousand three hundred 
and forty-five dollars and ninety-nine cents, of 
which two hundred thousand dollars shall be 
placed to the credit of these Indians upon the 
books ofthe Treasury, on which shall be allowed 
five per cent. per annum, the income therefrom 
to be expended under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, for the erection ofhouses, 
the improvement of their allotments of land, 
the purchase of stock, agricultural implements, 
seeds, and other beneficial purposes. 

Wall-pah-pe Tribe of Snake Indians. 

For fourth of five installments, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the President, 
as per seventh article treaty of August twelfth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five, two thousand 
dollars. 

Yakama Nation. 

For first of five installments of third series 
for beneficial objects, under the direction of 
the President, per fourth article treaty ninth 


4 


June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, six thou- 
sand dollars. | 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
support of two schools, one of which is to be 
an agricultural and industrial school; keeping 
in repair school buildings, and for providing 
suitable furniture, books, and stationery, per 
fifth article treaty ninth June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, five hundred dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
employment of one superintendent of teaching 
and two teachers, per fifth article treaty ninth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three 
thousand two hundred dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
employment of one superintendent of farming 
and two farmers, two millers, two blacksmiths, 
one tinner, one gunsmith, one carpenter, and 
one wagon and plow maker, per fifth article 
of treaty of June ninth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, eleven thousand four hundred dollars, 

For eleventh of twenty installments for keep- 
ing in repair saw and Houring mills, and for 
furnishing the necessary tools and fixtures, per 
fifth article treaty ninth June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, five hundred dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for keep- 
irg in repair the hospilal, and providing the 
necessary medicines and fixtures therefor, per 
fifth article treaty ninth June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, three hundred dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for keep- 
ing in repair blacksmiths’, tinsmiths’, gun- 
smiths’, carpenters’, and wagon and plow 
makers’ shops, and for providing necessary 
tools therefor, per fifth article treaty June 
ninth, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
pay of a physician, per fifth article treaty ninth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for keep- 
ing in repair the buildings required for the 
various employés, and for providing the neces- 
sary furniture therefor, per fifth article treaty 
ninth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
three hundred dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
salary of such person as the said confederated 
tribes and bands of Indians may select to be 
their head chief, per fifth article treaty ninth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five hun- 
dred dollars. 

Yancton Tribe of Sioux. 

Yor second of ten installments (second 
series) to be paid to them or expended for 
their benefit, commencing with the year in 
which they shall remove to and settle and re- 
side upon their reservation, per fourth article 
treaty nineteenth April, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-eight, forty thousand dollars. 

For rebuilding grist and saw mill, ten thou- 
sand dollars; also, 

For beneficent purposes, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, twenty-five thousand dollars: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Interior, with the 
consent of any tribe of Indians, may use such 
portion of their annuities, appropriated by this 
act for the purchase of provisions, as in his 
judgment the necessities of said tribe may 
require. 

GENERAL INCIDENTAL EXPENSES OF THE INDIAN 
SERVICE. 
Arizona. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in the Territory of Arizona, 
presents of goods, agricultural implements, 
and other useful articles, and to assist them to 
locate in permanent abodes, and sustain them- 
selves by the pursuits of civilized life, to be 
expended under the direction of the Seeretary 
of the Interior, seventy thousand dollars. 


California. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in California, yay of employés, 
presents of goods, agricultural implements, 
and other useful articles, and to assist them to 
locate in permanent abodes, aud sustain them- 
selves by the. pursuits of civilized life, to ‘be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, seventy-five thousand dollars, 


Colorado Territory. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Colorado Territory, presents 
of goods, agricultural implements, and other 
useful articles, and to assist them to locate in 
permanent abodes, and sustain themselves by 
the pursuits of civilized life, to be expended 
under the direction or the Secretary of the 
Interior, twenty thousand dollars. 


Dakota Territory. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Dakota Territory, presents 
of goods, agricultural implements, and other 
useful articles, and to assist them to locate in 
permanent abodes, and sustain themselves by 
the pursuits of civilized life, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, twenty thousand dollars. 


Idaho Territory. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Idaho Territory, presents of 
goods, agricultural implements, and other use- 
ful articles, and to assist them to locate in per- 
manent abodes, and sustain themselves by the 
pursuits of civilized life, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
twenty thousand dollars. 


Montana Territory. 


Tor the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Montana Territory, presents 
of goods, agricultural implements, and other 
useful articles, and to assist them to locate in 
permanent abodes, and to sustain themselves 
by the pursuits of civilized life, to be expend- 
ed under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, fifteen thousand dollars, 


Nevada. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Nevada, preseuts of goods, 
agricultural implements, and other useful arti- 
cles, and to assist them to locate in permanent 
abodes, and sustain themselves by the pursuits 
of civilized life, to be expended under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Interior, fifteen 
thousand dollars, 

New Mexico. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in New Mexico, presents of 
goods, agricultural implements, and other use- 
fal articles, and to assist them to locate in per- 
manent abodes, and sustain themselves by the 
pursuits of civilized life, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
fifty thousand dollars, including five thousand 
dollars to be expended in establishing schools 
among the Pueblo Indians. 

Oregon. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Oregon, including insnrance 
and transportation of annuity goods and pres- 
ents, (where not special provision therefor is 
made by treaties,) and for defraying the ex- 
penses of the removal and subsistence of Indi- 
ans in Oregon, (not parties to any treaty,) and 
for pay of necessary employés, forty thousand 
dollars. 

Washington Territory. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Washington Territory,includ- 
ing insurance and transportation of annuity 
goods and presents, (where no special provis- 


Il ion therefor is made by treaties,) and for 
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defraying the expenses of removal and subsist- 
ence of Indians, (not parties to any treaty,) 
and for pay of necessary employés, twenty- 
four thousand four hundred dollars. 


Utah. Territory. 

For the ` general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Utah Territory, presents of 
good[s], agricultural implements, and other 
useful articles, and to assist them to locate in 
permanent abodes, and sustain themselves by 
ibe pursuits of civilized life, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the transportation and necessary ex- 
penses of delivery of provisions to the Indians 
within the Utah superintendency, ten thousand 
dollars. 

For this amount, to carry out the action con- 
templated by act of Congress approved May 
filth, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, entitled 
SAn act to vacate and sell the present Indian 
reservations in Utah Territory, and to settle 
said Indians in Uintah valley,” ten thousand 
dollars. 

Wyoming Territory. 


For the general incidental expenses of the 
Tndian service in Wyoming Territory, presents 
of goods, agricultural implements, and other 
articles, and to assist them to locate in perma- 
nent abodes, and sustain themselves by [the] 
pursuits of civilized life, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For insurance, transportation, and necessary 
expenses of the delivery of annuities and pro- 
visions to the Indian tribes in Minnesota and 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

Por surveys of exterior boundaries of Indian 
reservations, and subdividing portions of the 
same, and for survey of diminished reserve of 
the Osage Indians, four hundred and forty-four 
thousand four hundred and eighty dollars, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary: Pro- 
vided, That none of this appropgiation shall 
be expended for surveys of Choctaw or Chick- 
asaw lands, unless the same shall be requested 
by the Choctaw or Chickasaw people, through 
their respective legislative councils, in accord- 
ance with article cleven of the treaty with said 
nations, concluded April twenty-eight, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-six. 

For this amount to carry on the work of 
instructing and aiding the Indians of the cen- 
tral superintendency in the arts of civilization 
with a view to their self-support, tobe expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, sixty thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as he may deem ngcessary. 


Interest on Trust Fund Stocks. 


For payment of interest on certain abstracted 
and non-paying State stocks belonging to vari- 
ous Indian tribes, for the fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
and deficiencies for the fiscal yearending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, on 
certain Virginia State stocks, as follows : 

For interest on certain stocks and bonds 
belonging to the Cherokee national fund, eight- 
een thousand six hundred and two dollars and 
eighty-six cents. 

For interest on certain stocks and bonds 
beloriging to the Cherokee school fund, three 
thousand two hundred and fifteen dollars and 
seventy-one cents. 

For interest on certain stocks and bonds 
belonging to the Chickasaw national fund, ff- 
teen thousand one hundred and forty dollars. 

For interest on certain stocks and bonds 
belongivg to the Chickasaw incompetents, one 
hundred dollars. 

For interest on certain stocks and bonds 
belonging to the Choctaw general fund, thirty- 
four thousand seven hundred and fourteen dol- 
lars and twenty-nine cents. 


For interest on certain stocks and bonds 
belonging to the Creek orphans, six thousand 
four hundred and twenty-three dollars and 
fourteen cents. 

For interest on certain stocks and bonds 
belonging to the Delaware general fund, eleven 
thousand six hundred and thirty dollars. 

For interest on certain stocks and bonds 
belonging to the Iowas, three thousand three 
hundred and forty dollars. 

For interest on certain stocks and bonds 
belonging to the Kaskaskias, Peorias, Weas, 
and Piankeshaws, six thousand and seventy 
dollars. 

For interest on certain stocks and bonds 
belonging to the Menomonees, nine hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For interest on certain stocks and bonds 
belonging to the Ottawas and Chippewas, two 
hundred and eighty-one dollars and forty-three 
cents. 

For interest on certain stocks and bonds 
belonging to the Pottawatomies education 
fund, three thousand three hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

Tor this amount or so much thereof as may 
be necessary to enable the Secretary of the 
Interior to collect bands of Kickapoo or other 
Indians roving on the borders of Texas and 
Mexico, and to locate and subsist them in the 
Indian territory, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For this amount or so much thereof as may 
be necessary to pay the expenses of holding a 
“general council’? of the Cherokee, Creek, 
Seminole, and Choctaw and Chickasaw In- 
dians, in the Indian territory, as provided by 
the treaties with said tribes in eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, ten thousand dollars: Pro- 
vided, That any other Indian tribe perma- 
nently located in said Indian territory shall be, 
and is hereby, authorized to elect and send to 
said ‘‘ general council” one delegate, and in 
additiou one delegate for each one thousand 
Indians or fraction of a thousand greater than 
five hundred, being members of such tribe, on 
the same terms and conditions and with the 
same rights and privileges, including right to 
compensation, as is provided for delegates of 
the tribes horcinbefore mentioned, and a suf- 
ficient sum to pay the per diem and mileage 
of such additional delegates is hereby appro- 
priated: And provided further, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall not call any such 
council if objected to by said Indians, nor 
until after the adjournment of the present ses- 
sion of. Congress. 

For the purchase of wagons, teams, tools, 
agricultural implements, live stock, seeds, and 
so forth, and for the erection of houses for the 
Indiaus in the northern saperintendency, to 
be distributed among the different tribes at 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the sum of thirty thousand dollars. 

For the support of industrial or other schools 
among the Indian tribes not otherwise pro- 
vided for, to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

For this amount, to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to pay for goods issued by S. E. 
Ward to Indians at Fort Laramie by order of 
the Indian peace commissioners in May and 
June, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, eight 
thousand dollars. 

For payment for goods issued as presents by 
John E. Tappan. by direction of General 
Alfred Sully, to the Kiowa Indians at Fort 
Larned, Kansas, in July, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight, at the time of the delivery of 
two white captives held by them, the sum of 
one thousand onehundred and one dollars and 
sixty-five cents. 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary to pay the expenses of the re- 
moval of stray bands of Pottawatomie and 
| Winnebago Indians in Wisconsin from their 


present homes in that State to the tribes to 

which they respectively belong, as follows: 
For transportation and subsistence of one 

thousand Winnebagoes from Wisconsin to 


. Nebraska, at fifteen dollars each, fifteen thou- 


sand dollars. i 

For transportation of five hundred Potta- 
watomies and two hundred Chippewas, inter- 
married with them, from Wisconsin to the 
Indian country south of Kansas, atthirty dol- 
lars each, twenty-one thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
pay that amount found due by the Interior 
Department, June nine, eighteen hundredand 
sixty-nine, to R. H. Taylor, for herding cattle, 
three hundred and thirty-one dollarsand ninety- 
seven cents, 

For this amount, to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to pay for legal services rendered 
by Messrs. Thomas P. Fenlon and James 8. 
Emery, attorneys-at-law, in eighteen hundred 
and sixty-five, and subsequently, in defending 
suits instituted against the United States officers 
in Kansas, relating to the rights and property 
of Indians, by direction of the Interior Depart- 
ment, two thousand dollars: Provided, That 
this amount shall be received in full satisfac- 
tion for said indebtedness: Provided, Vhat 
upon annuities and interest of trust funds pro- 
vided by treaties no taxes shall in any case be 
assessed or collected. 

Sec. [2.] And be it further enacted, Thatin 
every case where annuities are provided to be 
paid to any Indian tribe, it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Interior to expend the 
same for such objects as will best promote the 
comfort, civilization, and improvement of the 
tribe entitled tothesame: Provided, ‘That the 
consent of such tribe to such expenditures can 
be obtained; and no claims for supplies for 
Indians purchased without authority of law 
shall be paid out of any appropriation for 
expenses of the Indian department or for 
Indians. 

Sec. [8.] And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall so exercise the 
discretion vested in him by this act as to en- 
courage able-bodied Indians in habits of indus- 
try and peace, and the commission of citizens, 
serving without pay, appointed by the Presi- 
dent under the provisions of the fourth section 
of the act of April ten, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-nine, is hereby continued so longas the ap- 
propriation heretofore made for their expenses 
shall last. And it shall be the duty of said 
commissioners to supervise all expénditures 
of money appropriated for the benefit of Indi- 
ans in the United States, and to inspect all 
goods purchased for said Indians in connec- 
tion with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
whose duty it shall be to consult said commis- 
sion in making purchases of such goods; and 
provided that the said commission shall have 
power to appoint one of its number as sec- 
retary, with such reasonable compensation as 
they may designate; and thesum of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars is hereby 
appropriated for the payment of salaries of 
superintendents and agents authorized by law. 

Suc. [4.] And be it further enacted, That no 
part of the moneys appropriated by this act, 
or which may hereafter be appropriated in any 
general act or deficiency bill making appropri- 
ations for the currentand contingent expenses 
of the Indian department, to pay annuities due 
to orto be used and expended for the care 
and benefit of any tribe or tribes of Indians 
named herein, shail be applied to the payment 
of any claim for depredations that may have 
been or may be committed by such tribe or 
tribes, or any member or members thereof; 
and uo claim for Indian depredations shall here- 
after be paid until Congress shall make special 
appropriation therefor; andall acts and parts 
of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby re 
pealed, 
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Src. [5.] And be it further enacted, That so. 


much of an act entitled ‘f An act making ap- 
propriations for the current and contingent 
expenses of the Indian department, and for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various In- 
dian tribes for the year ending June thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy,” "approved April 


ten, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, relating - 


to Pottawatomie Indians, as provides. that no 


art of the money due or belonging to minor | 


children shall be paid to them, or to any. per- 
son for them, until such children shall have 
attained the age of twenty-one years, being in 
conflict with the third article of the treaty with 


said Indians of November fifteen, eighteen hun- ` 


dred and sixty-one, as modified by subsequent 
treaties, be, and the same is hereby repealed. 

Sec, [6.] And beit further enacted, That the 
President be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
discontinue any one or more of the Indian 
superintendencies, and to require the Indian 
agents of such gsuperintendencies to report 
directly to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Sec. [7.] And be it further enacted, That 
the act approved March three, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three, entitled ‘‘An act for the 
removal of the Sisseton, Wahpeton, Medawa- 
kanton, and Wapakoota bands of. Sioux or 
Dakota Indians, and for the disposition of 
their lands in Minnesota and Dakota,’’ be so 
amended as to make the proceeds of the sale 
of the reservations in said act ordered to be 
sold applicable alike to ail the reservations 
upon which Medawakanton, and Wakapoota 
and Sisseton and Wahpeton have been or may 
hereafter be located. 

Sec. [8.] And be tt further enacted, That 
said proceeds shall be distributed and paid 
equitably to the said Indians in proportion to 
their numbers, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and in accordance with 
existing laws: Provided, That this provision 
shall apply only to the funds to be hereafter 
distributed. 

Sec. [9.] And beit further enacted, Thatthe 
Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, 
directed to cause to be investigated and to de- 
termine the claims of certain Indians of the 
Winnebago tribe now lawfully residing in the 
State of Minnesota; to issue patents without 
the right of alienation to those of them whom 
he shall find to be entitled thereto for thelands 


heretofore allotted to them in severalty,or which. 


may have been designated by them for allot- 
ment, under the provisions of the treaty rat- 
ified March sixteen, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one, or of an act entitled “An act forthe 
removal of the Winnebago Indians, and forthe 
sale of their reservation in Minnesota for their 
benefit,” approved February twenty-one, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-three, and which may 
not have been sold or disposed of by the United 
States; and in case of such sale, then such 
- land as may be hereafter designated by them 
for allotment as aforesaid out of any unsold 
lands within the limits of said Winnebago res- 
ervation in Minnesota, and shouldit beimprac- 
ticable to make such allotments within the 
limitg of said reservation on good agricultural 
Jandé, then they may be made on any public 
jands of the United States subject to sale at 
private entry within the State of Minnesota. 
And the said Winnebago Indians, and all 
others being members of said tribe lawfully re- 
siding in the State of Minnesota, shall hereafter 
be entitled to receive their pro rata distribu- 
tive proportion ofallannuities in goods, money, 
or property, and other moneys to which said 
tribe is or may be entitled under any law or 
treaty now in force, at their homes in Minne- 
sota, the same as though they had removed 
West and settled with the western Winneba- 


oes. 
a Sec. [10.] And be it further enacted, That 
if at any time hereafter any of the said Indi- 
ans shall desire to become citizens of the Uni- 
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ted States they shall make application to the 
judge of the district court. of the United States 


for the district of Minnesota, and in open court 


make the same proof and take the same oath 
of allegiance as is provided by law for the nat- 
uralization of aliens, and shall also make proof 
to the satisfaction of. said court that they are 
sufficiently intelligent and prudent to control 
their affairs and interests; that the[y]. have 
adopted the habits of civilized life, and have 
for at least five years previous thereto been 
able to support themselves and families ; where- 
upon they shall be declared by said court to be 
citizens of the United States, which declara- 
tion shall be entered of record, and a certifi- 
cate thereof given to said party. On the pre: 


` sentation of the said certificate to the Secretary 


of the Interior, with satisfactory proof of iden- 
tity, he may at the request of such person or 
persons cause the land severally held by them 
to be conveyed to them by patent in fee-simple, 
with power of alienation, and may at the same 
time cause to be paid to them their proportion 
of all the moneys and effects of said tribe held 
in trust by or under the provision of any treaty 
or law of the United States. And on such 
patents being issued, and such payments or- 
dered to be made, such persons shall cease to 
be members of said tribe, and thereafter the 
lands so patented to them shall be subject to 
levy, taxation, and sale, in like manner with 
the property of other citizens. 

Sec. [11.] And be tt further enacted, That 
the eastern band of the Cherokee Indians, by 
that name and style be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and empowered to institute and 
carry on a suit or suits in law or equity in the 
district or circuit courts of the United States 
against present or former Indian agent or 
agents of said band, their administrators, ex- 
ecutors, and heirs, and against the securities 
of such agent or agents, their administrators, 
executors, curators or trustees for all claims, 
causes of suit or rights in law or equity that 
said band may have against them or either of 
them; and the law of limitation shall apply to 
such claims, causes of action, and rights from 
and after the day this act takes effect. It 
shall be the duty of the district attorneys and 
the Attorney General of the United States to 
institute and prosecute all suits, cause for which 
may arise under this section. 

Sec. [12.] And be it further enacted, That 
whenever the Great and Little Osage Indians 
shall agree thereto, in such manner as the 
President shall prescribe, it shall be the duty 
of the President to remove said Indians from 
the State of Kansas to lands provided or to be 
provided for them for a permanent home in 
the Indian territory, to consist of a tract of 
land in compact form equal in quantity to one 
hundred and sixty acres for each member of 
said tribe, or such part thereof as said Indians 
may desire, to be paid for out of the proceeds 
of the sales of their lands in the State of Kan- 
sas, the price per acre for such lands to be 
procured in the Indian territory not to exceed 
the price paid or to be paid by the United 

tates for the same. And to defray the ex- 
penses of said removal, and to aid in the sub- 
sistenceof the said Indians during the first year, 
there is hereby appropriated out of the Treas- 
ury, out of any money not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars, to be reimbursed to the Uni- 
ted States from the proceeds of the sale of the 
lands of the said Indians in Kansas, including 
the trust lands north of their present diminished 
reservation, which lands shall be opened to set- 


tlement after survey, excepting the sixteenth | 


and thirty-sixth sections, which shall be re- 
served to the State of Kansas for school pur- 
poses, and shall be sold to actual settlers only, 
said settlers being heads of families, or over 
twenty-one years of age, in quantities nob ex: 
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ceeding one hundred and sixty.acres, in square. _ 
form, to each settler, at the price of one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per.acre; payment 
to be made in cash within.one. year from date 
of settlementor of the passage of this act; and 
the United States, in consideration of the re- 
linquishment by said Indians of their lands.in 
Kansas, shall pay annually interest on the 
amount of money received as proceeds of sale 
of said lands, at the rate of five per centum, 

to be expended by the President for the ben- 

efit of said Indians, in such manner as. he may 

deem proper. And for this purpose an ac- 

curate account shall be kept by the Secretary 
of the Interior of the money received as pro- 

ceeds of sale, and the aggregate amount, re- 

ceived prior to the first day.of November of 

each year shall be the amount upon which the. 
payment of interest shall be based. The pro- 

ceeds of sale of said land shall be carried to 

the eredit of said Indians on the books of the 

Treasury, and shall bear interest at the rate 

of five per cent. per annum: Provided, That 

the diminished reserve of said Indians in Kan- 

sas shall be surveyed under the direction of 

the Secretary of the Interior as other public 

lands are surveyed, as soon as the consent of 

said Indians is obtained as above provided, 

the expense of said survey to be paid from the 

proceeds of sale of said land. 

Sro. [13.] And be it further enacted, That 
there be, and is hereby, appropriated out of 
any money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, as compensation to Osages for the 
stock and farming utensils which the United 
States agreed to furnish them by the second 
article of the treaty of January eleven, eight- 
een hundred and thirty-nine, and which were 
only in part. furnished, twenty thousand dol- 
lars; and as compensation for the saw and 
grist millfs] which the United States agreed 
by said treaty to maintain for them fifteen 
years, and which were only maintained five 
years, ten thousand dollars; which sums shall 
be expended, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in the following man- 
ner: twelve thousand dollars in erecting 
agency buildings, a warehouse, and black- 
smith's dwellings, and a blacksmith shop, and 
the remaining eighteen thousand dollars in the 
erection of a school-house and church, and a 
saw and grist mill at their new home in the 
Indian territory. : 

APPROVED, July 15, 1870. 


Cuar. COXCVII.—An Act to amend an Act 
entitled “An Act granting Lands to the 
State of Oregon to aid in the construction 
of a Military Wagon Road from. Albany, 
Oregon, to the Eastern Boundary of said 
State.” 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That an act entitled “An 
act granting lands to the State of Oregon to 
aid in the construction of a military road from 
Albany, Oregon, to the eastern boundary of 
said State,” be amended so as to strike out 
the words ‘by way of Canyon City,’’ in the 
first section of said act, and insert instead 


| thereof the words ‘‘ by way of Camp Harney.’ 


Approved, July 15, 1870. 


Cuar. CCXCVIII.—An Act to provide for the 
Compensation of Grand and Petit Jurors in 
the Circuit and District Courts of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That hereafter the grand 
and petit jurors in the several circuit and dis- 
trict courts of the United States shall each 
receive for his services the sum of three dol- 
lars per day for each day’s actual attendance 
| at court, and for the time necessarily occupied 
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in going to and returning from the same; and 
the sum of five cents per mile for the distance 
necessarily traveled from their residence in 
going to and returning from said ‘court by the 
shortest practicable route.” © - oe 

Suc. 2. And be tt further enacted, That no 
person shall be summoned asa juror in any cir- 
cnit or distriet court more than ‘once in two 
years, and it shall be sufficient cause of chal- 
lenge to ‘any juror called to be sworn in any 
cause that he has been summoned and attended 
said court-as a juror at any term of said court 
held within two years prior to the time of such 
challenge. 

Sec. 8: And be it further enacted, That 
the act of Congress, approved March three, 
eighteen hundred and forty-nine, entitled “An 
act concerning the selection of jurors in cer- 
tain courts of the United States,” and the 
act of Congress, approved March nineteen, 
eighteen hundred and forty-two, entitled “An 
żersupplementary to an act entitled ‘An act to 
amënd the act approved May thirteen, eighteen 
hundred, entitled an acttoamendanactentitled 
amact toamend an act entitled an act to estab- 
lish the judicial courts of the United States,’ ’’ 
be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

Approven, July 15, 1870, 


Cuar. COXCIX.—An Actrelating to the State 
of Georgia. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the State of Georgia 
having complied with the reconstruction acts, 
and the fourteenth and fifteenth articles of 
amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States having been ratified in good faith by a 
legal Legislature of said State, it is hereby 
declared that the State of Georgia is entitled 
to representation in the Congress of the United 
States. But nothing in this act contained shall 
be construed to deprive the people of Georgia 
of the right to an election for members of the 
General Assembly of said State, as provided 
for in the constitution thereof; and nothing 
in this or any other act of Congress shall be 
construed to affect the term to which any 
officer has been appointed or any member of 
the General Assembly elected as prescribed 
by the constitution of the State of Georgia. 

Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
so much of the act entitled ‘An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the year ending June thirty, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-eight, and for other purposes,” 
approved March two, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven, as prohibits the organization, 
arming, or calling into service of the militia 
forces in the States of Georgia, Mississippi, 
Texas, and Virginia, be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed, 

Approven, July 15, 1870. 


Cuar. CCC.—An Act to provide for Invento- 
ries and Accounts of the Property of the 
United States in the Public Buildings and 
Grounds belonging to the United States in 
the District of Columbia. 


Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Postmaster General, and the Adjutant Gen- 
eral, and the Commissioner of Agriculture, each 
severally as soon as practicable to make a full 
and complete inventory of all of the property 
belonging to the United States in the buildings, 
rooms, ollices, and grounds occupied by each 
of thèm, and under their charge. And here- 
After to keep in proper books such inventories 
and accounts, adding thereto an account of 
Such property as may De procured subsequently 


to the taking of the same; and also an account 
of the sale or disposal of any of such property. 
Suc, 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
architect-of the Capitol extension shall make 
out an inventory, and keep a like account 
thereof, as provided in section one of this act, 
of all property in and about the Capitol, and 
Botanical Garden, and the President’s House 
and grounds. : . 
Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of the officers hereinbefore 
required to make and keep such inventories 
and accounts, to make out an annual report 
thereof on the first day of December to Con- 
gress: Provided, That this law shall not apply 
to the books, pamphlets, papers, and docu- 
ments in the Library of Congress, nor to the 
supplies of stationery and fuel in the several 
public offices and buildings, which shall be 
accounted for as now provided for by law. 
APPROVED, July 15, 1870. 


Cuar. CCCI.—An Act to confirm Title to cer- 
tain Lands in Illinois. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the title of the United 
States to all lots, out-lots, tracts, pieces, par- 
cels, and strips of land in St. Clair county, 
State of Illinois, lying and situate outside of 
the United States surveys as noted in the field- 
notes of the United States surveyors, and on 
the Mississippi river near surveys seven hun- 
dred and sixty-six, six hundred and twenty- 
four, and five hundred and seventy-nine, and 
near and adjacent to fractional sections one, 
two, eleven, and twelve, town[ship] one north, 
range ten west, third principal meridian, be, 
and the same is hereby, confirmed and granted 
to said St. Clair county, in said State: Pro- 
vided, That nothing herein shall apply to the 
ancient French commons in said county. 

Aprroven, July 15, 1870. 


Cuar. CCCIL.—An Act to provide for the 
Reports of the Receipts and Expenditures 
of the Secretary of the Senate and the 
Clerk of the Honse of Representatives of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States severally to report to Congress on the 
first day of each regular session, and at the 
expiration of their terms of service, a full and 
complete statement of all their receipts and 
expenditures as such officers, showing in detail 
the items ofexpense, and classifying them under 
the proper appropriations, showing the aggre- 
gate thereof, and exhibiting in a clear and con- 
cise manner the exact condition of all public 
moneys by them received, paid out, and in 
their possession as such officers. 

Sec. 2. And be tt further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of the officers hereinbefore 
named, and of the Sergeant-at-Arms, Post- 
masters of the Senate and Honse of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Doorkeeper of the House 
of Representatives, to make out a full and com- 
plete account of ail the property belonging to 
the United States in their possession, at such 
dates and at the expiration of their terms of 
service, as provided in section one of this act. 

Approven, July 15, 1870. 


Cnap. CCCHI.—An Act donating for School 
Purposes a certain Lot of Land with the 
Building thereon erected, known as the Old 
Indian Dormitory, in the Village of Mack- 
inae, Michigan. 

Beit enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
required to grant and convey to the trustees of 
the public schools for the village of Mackinac, 
Michigan, all the right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to.a certain inclosed 
lot of land with the building thereon erected, 
known as the Old Indian Dormitory, situate in 
the said village of Mackinac, to be used for 
school purposes only. And whenever the same 
shall be converted to other uses, it shall revert 
to the United States. —_ 
APPROVED, July 15, 1870. 


Cuar. CCCIV.—An Act for the creation of 
an Additional Land District in the State of 
California. 

Be it enacted by theSenate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That so much of the dis- 
tricts of lands now subjectto sale at Humboldt 
and Marysville; in the State of California, as 
are contained within the following boundaries, 
shall constitute a new land district, to be called 
the Shasta district, bounded as follows: onthe 
north and east by the boundary lines of the 
State; on the south by the fifth standard paral- 
lel north; and on the west by the line between 
ranges ten and eleven westof the Mount Diablo 
base and meridian, the location of the office 
for which shall be designated by the President 
of the United States, and may be changed by 
him from time to time, as the public interest 
may seem to require. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That there 
shall he appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, a 
register and receiver for said land district, who 
shall respectively be required to reside at the 
site of the office, be subject to the same laws, 
and entitled to the same compensation, as is, 
or may hereafter be, prescribed by law in rela- 
tion to other land officers in said State. 

APPROVED, July 15, 1870, 


Cuar. CCOV.—An Act to disapprove certain 
Acts of the Legislative Assembly of Idaho 
Territory, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That so much of the rev- 
enue laws passed by the Legislative Assembly 
of ihe Territory of Idaho, January thirteen, 
anno Domini eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, 
as provides for a special license, or tax, to be 
collected of or paid by Chinamen, or persons 
of the Mongolian race, who may be engaged in 
mining, or hold mining claims in said Terri- 
tory, and so much of all other laws of said 
Territory as discriminate between persons of 
said race and other persons, in regard to tax- 
ation, are hereby disapproved of and annulled. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
act passed by the Legislative Assembly of said 
Territory on the fifteenth day of January, anno 
Domini eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, en- 
titled “An act creating the office of district 
attorney for each county in this Territory, and 
defining their duties and providing for their 
compensation,’’ be, and the same is hereby, 
disapproved and annulled. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That 
all acts and parts of acts heretofore passed by 
the Legislative Assembly of said Territory that 
provide for the payment of salaries or extra 
compensation out of the territorial treasury to 
officers holding commissions by Federal ap- 
pointment in said Territory, or which provide 
any Compensation to the members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, or the clerks, or attachés 
thereof other than that paid by the United 
States, are hereby disapproved of and an- 
nulled ; and the Legislative Assembly is hereby 
prohibited from making any appropriation from 
the treasury of said Territory to any such offi- 
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cers or persons, under any pretense of adding 

to or increasing their compensation as fixed by 

the United States. 
APPROVED, July 15, 1870. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


No. 1.—A Resolution in relation to a Site for 
a Building for the State Department. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary ofState, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of War, the architect of the Capitol extension, 
the supervising architect of the Treasury De- 

artment, and the Superintendent of Public 
Buildings and Grounds, be, and they are here- 
by, appointed a commission to select a site for 
the erection of a building for a new State De- 
partment, subject to the approval of Congress; 
to cause plans to be made for the same, with 
an estimate of [the] probable cost thereof; 
and also to examine as to the propriety of 
making some arrangements for the War Depart- 
ment: Provided, That the commission should 
reach the conclusion that the present site of 
that Department is the most suitable for the 
State Department, and report to Congress on 
the first day of next session. 

APPROVED, December 14, 1869. 


No. 2.—A Resolution appointing General 
Thomas Osborn a Manager of the National 
Asylum for Disabled Soldiers. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That General Thomas 
Osborn, of Hlinois, be, and he is hereby, ap- 
pointed a manager of the National Asylum for 
Disabled Soldiers, in the place of Richard J. 
Oglesby, resigned. 

APPROVED, December 14, 1869. 


No. 8.—Joint Resolution disapproving of a 
Contract for leasing the Custom- House Block 
in San Francisco. 

Beitresoloed by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the certain agree- 
ment made the eleventh day of February, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-nine, between the Uni- 
ted States acting by Hugh McCulloch, Secretary 
of the Treasury, of the one part, and John R. 
Buckbee and Henry F. Williams, of the other 
part, for the leasing of the lot in San Francisco, 
California, known as the custom-house block, 
for the period of twenty-five years, for certain 
considerations therein named, be hereby dis- 
approved and annulled. 

Approven, December 22, 1869. 


No. 4.—A Resolution suspending existing 
Provisions of Law for taking the Census. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That all existing provis- 

ions of law relating to taking the census re- 

quired by the Constitution of the United States 
be, and the same are hereby, suspended and 
postponed until the first day of February, anno 

Domini eighteen hundred and seventy. 
Averoveb, December 22, 1869. 


No. 5.—Joint Resolution relating to Steam- 
boats and other Vessels owned in the Loyal 
States. 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the act of February 
nineteenth, [twenty-first,] eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven, entitled ‘‘ An act to declare 
the sense of an act entitled ‘ An act to restrict 
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the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims,’ ” and 
so forth, and so forth, shall not apply to nor 
be construed to debar the settlement of claims 
for steamboats or.other vessels taken without 
consent of the owner, or impressed into the 
military. service of the United States, during 
the late war, in States or parts of States declared 
in insurrection: Provided, That the claimants 
were loyal at the time their claims originated, 


and remained loyal thereafter, and were resi- ` 


dents of loyal States, and such steamboats or 
other vessels were in the insurrectionary dis- 
tricts by proper authority, viz: charter, con- 
tract, impressment, or in conformity with rules 
or regulations established by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and approved by the President 
of the United States. 
AvrroveD, December 28, 1869. 


Neo. 6.—Joint Resolution of Tribute to the 
Memory of George Peabody, deceased. 

Whereas, in the death of George Peabody, a 
native of the United States, and late a resident 
of England, our country and the world have 
sustained an irretrievable Joss; and whereas 
the Queen of Great Britain, the authorities of 
London, and the Emperor of France have 
made extraordinary provision for the transfer 
of his remains to his native land: Therefore, 

Beitresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President of the 
United States be authorized to make such prep- 
aration for the reception of the body of our 
distinguished philanthropist as is merited by 
his glorious deeds, and in a manner commen- 
surate with the justice, magnanimity, and dig- 
nity of à great people. 

And beit further resolved, That the expenses 
incurred by such ceremonial as the President 
may adopt in the premises shall be paid by any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

APPROVED, December 28, 1869. 


No. 7.—A Resolution to extend the Port of 
Entry of the Collection District of New 
Orleans. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the limits of the port 
of New Orleans as a port of entry be enlarged 
and extended so as to include all that portion 
of the parish of Jefferson, left bank, in the 
State of Louisiana, lying between the Mis- 
sissippi river aud Lake Pontchartrain, and 
between the upper line of the parish of Orleans, 
left bank, and a line running parallel thereto, 
commencing at the Mississippi river at the 
upper line of the city of Carrollton, and extend- 
ing to Lake Pontchartrain. 

Suc. 2. And beit further resolved, That this 
resolution shall take effect from and after the 
date of its passage. 

Approveb, February 2, 1870. 


No. 8.—A Resolution authorizing the Passport 
Clerk at the Department of State to admin- 
ister Oaths and Affirmations on Applications 
for Passports. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the clerk in the De- 

artment-of State who may from time to time 
be assigned to the duty of examining applica- 
tions for passports, is hereby authorize and 
empowered to receive and attest, but without 
charge to the affiant, all oaths, aflidavits, or 
affirmations which are or may be required by 
jaw, or by the rules of the Department of 

State, to be made before granting such pass- 

port or passports ; and such oaths, affidavits, or 

affirmations shall be deemed to be made under 
the pains and penalties of perjury. 

APPROVED, February 3, 1870. 


No. 12.—Joint. Resolution to. authorize the 
Secretary of War to. provide for taking Me- 
teorological Observations at the : Military 
Stations and other points in: the interior 
of the Continent, and for giving Notice on 
the Northern Lakes and Sea-board of the 
approach and force of Storms, 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
War be, and he hereby is, authorized and 
required to provide for taking meteorological 
observations at the military stations. in the 
interior of the continent, and at other points 
in the States and Territories of the United 
States, and for giving notice on the northern 
lakes and on the sea-coast, by magnetic tele- 
graph and marine signals, of the approach and 
force of storms. 

Arprovep, February 9, 1870. 


No. 13.—A Resolution donating to the Public 
Schools of Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, the Frame Building located at the south- 
east corner of ‘T'wenty-Second Street West 
and I Street North, in said City. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there be donated to 
the city of Washington for the use of the pub- 
lic schools of said city, the frame building now 
in the possession of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
located on the southeast corner of Twenty- 
second street west and I street north, and that 
the Commissioner of said bureau be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to turn over 
said building to the mayor of Washington, for 
the purpose stated, the transfer to take effect 
from December one, eighteen hundred. and 
sixty-eight, 

Averoven, February 12, 1870. 


No. 15.—Joint Resolution authorizing the Sec: 
retary of War to place at the disposal of 
‘“ Bridges’ Battery Association,’ ‘at Chi- 
cago, Tiinois, certain Captured Ordnance. 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to place at the disposal of the ‘ Bridges’ Bat- 
tery Association,’’ at Chicago, Illinois, ten 
captured twelve-pounder guns of obsolete pat- 
terns, now condemned and in store at the 
Rock Island arsenal, to be placed around a 
large and beautiful lot in Rosehill Cemetery, 
at Chicago, Illinois. . 

APPROVED, February 21, 1870. 


paean 


No. 16.—Joint Resolution to sell'or exchange 
the Site of Custom-House in the City of 
Nashville, Tennessee, that a more suitable 
Location may be obtained. 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled; That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized, in his discre- 
tion, to sell at public auction, to the highest 
and best bidder therefor, the present.site for a 
custom-house in the city of Nashville, Tennes- 
see, or to exchange the same for a new and 
more eligible site, as directed in the following 
section. 

Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That out 
of the proceeds of the said sale, or by such 
exchange, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to purchase or procure 
a new and more eligible. site for a custom- 
house in the said city of Nashville: Provided, 
That the cost of the new site shall in no event 
exceed the amount of the ‘proceeds from the 
sale or exchange of the present site. 

Approven, February 24, 1870. 
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No. 18.—A Resolution to pass to the Credit 
of the National Asylum for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers the Funds belonging to it for 
the Relief of Sick and Wounded Soldiers. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the unexpended bal- 
ance of the fund created by the seventeenth 
section of the act approved Febraary twenty- 
fourth, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, for 
the benefit of the sick and wounded soldiers, 
shall be transferred to the National Asylum 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, for the sup- 
port of its beneficiaries. 

Src. 2. And be it further resolved, That the 
moneys withheld because of the desertion of 
any person from the volunteer forces of the 
United States, who is borne on the rolls as a 
deserter, shall not be paid to him except the 
record of desertion shall have been canceled 
on the sole ground that such record had been 
made erroneously and contrary to the facts, 
but such moneys shall be and remain the 

roperty of the National Asylum for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers for the support of its bene- 
ficiaries, 

Apvrroved, March 1, 1870. - 


No. 21.—A Resolution in relation to Settlers 
on the late Sioux Indian Reservation in the 
State of Minnesota, 

Resowed by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the act of Congress 
approved March sixth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight, entitled ‘‘An act for the relief of 
settlers on the Jate Sioux Indian reservation 
in the State of Minnesota,” be, and the same 
is hereby, so amended as to allow the settlers 
therein provided for until the first day of 
March, anno Domini eighteen hundred -and 
seventy-one, in which to make proof and pay- 
ment for their claims. 

Arrrovep, March 14, 1870, 


No, 22.—Joint Resolution making Appropria- 
tions to supply Deficiencies in the Appro- 
riations for Contingent Expenses of the 
Louse of Representatives of the United 
States for the fiscal year ending June thir- 
tieth, eighteen hundred and seventy. 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated : 

To defray expenses of folding documents, 
including materials and labor, thirty-seven 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For pay of three mail-carriers, at one thou- 
sand and ninety-five dollars each, three thou- 
sand two hundred and eighty-five dollars. 

For pay of laborers, six thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars. 

Approved, March 16, 1870. 


No, 23.—Joint Resolution relative to Legis- 
lative Fund of Washington Territory. 

Be itresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentativesof thé United Statesof Americain 
Congress assembled, That the appropriation of 
twelve thousand dollars ‘for the per diem and 
mileage of the members of the territorial As- 
sembly of the Territory of Washington, at its 
second biennial session which meets on the 
irst Monday in December, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-nine, and for theincidental expenses 
of the same,” contained in the act ‘to supply 
deliviencies,” approved April tenth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-nine, shall be applicable to 
the payment of the per diem and mileage of 
the members of the territorial Assembly of 
said Territory which met during the month 


of October, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, 
and of the incidental. expenses of said session. 
APPROVED, March 18, 1870. f 


No. 26.—Joint Resolution grantingCondemned 
Guns to the National Asylum for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers. . i 
Be tt resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United Stales of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 

be authorized to turn over to the managers of the 

National Asylum for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 

diers at Dayton, Ohio, such number of con- 

demned iron or bronze guns on band, unfit for 

Army purposes,as may be desired and suffi- 

cient for ornamentation of the cemetery and 

soldiers’ monument at that institution. 
ApproveD, March 23, 1870. 


No. 28.—A Resolution to transfer an Appro- 
priation for the Public Printing. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be authorized and direcred to trans- 
fer from the paper fund, under ‘‘ appropria- 
tions for printing and binding for the year one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine,’ as 
follows: for public printing, ninety thousand 
dollars; for public binding, sixty thousand 
dollars. 

Approven, March 24, 1870. 


No. 29.—Joint Resolution in relation to the 
construction of the Rock Island Bridge. 
Be ttresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That. in the construction 

of the bridge heretofore authorized by Con- 

gress, across the Mississippi river, between 


| Rock Island and the city of Davenport, the 


Secretary of War shall have power to construct 
the same for a single-track railroad only, and 
to place the wagon road below the railroad 
track, as recommended by the chief of engin- 
eers: Provided, That in no case shall the 
expenditure on the part of the United States 
exceed one million dollars. 
Approvep, March 25, 1870. 


No. 80.—Joint Resolution expressing the Sym- 
pathy of Congress at the Death of Major 
General George H. Thomas. 


Beit resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Senate and House 
of Representatives have heard with deep re- 
gret of the sudden decease of Major General 
George H. Thomas, endeared to the country 
by a series of unbroken, patriotic services dur- 
ing a period of thirty years. 

Suc. 2. And be it further resolved, That his 
distinguished career in the defense of his 
country against foreign and domestic enemies, 
his never-faltering faith and zeal in the main- 
tenance of the Union and the integrity of the 
Government, and his stern execution of every 
| trust confided to him, constitute a record in 
life made memorable in death. 

Suc. 3. And be it further resolved, That the 
President of-the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House are hereby authorized to make such 
arrangements in connection with his obsequies 
as will attest the sympathy of Congress at this 
national bereavement. 

Approved, April 5, 1870. 


No. 31.—A Resolution directing the Librarian 


Thomas Jefferson certain Private Papers. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Librarian of Con- 


i gress be authorized to return to the executor 


of Congress to return to the Executor of || 


of Thomas Jefferson such of the papers of 

said. Jefferson now in possession of the Gov- 

ernment as upon examination shall be deemed 

of a private character, reserving such as may be 

regarded public in their character, and report 

the same to the Committee on the Library. 
APPROVED, April 6, 1870. 


No. 32.—A Resolution relating to Officers of 
the Soldiers’ Home. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the law passed Jan- 
uary twenty-first, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty, prohibiting the assignment of retired 
Army officers to duty, shall not apply to offi- 
cers selected by the board of commissioners 
of the Soldiers’ Home, District of Columbia, 
for daty at that institution, such selection 
being approved by the Secretary of War: Pro- 
vided, That they-receive from the Government 
only the pay and emoluments allowed by law 
to retired officers. 

APPROVED, April 6, 1870. 


No. 33,—Joint Resolution directing an Inquiry 
into the Loss of the United States Steamer 
tí Oneida.” 

Whereas on the twenty-fourth day of Janu- 
ary last, the United States steamer ‘‘Oneida,”? 
when leaving the port of Yokohama, Japan, 
came in collision with the British Peninsular 
and Oriental mail steamer ‘‘ Bombay,” and 
sunk almost instantly, with the loss of nearly 
all her officers and the greater part of her 
men; and whereas the Navy Department hag 
been unable, in answer to a request of the 
House of Representatives, to communicate any 
detailed or satisfactory information touching 
the circumstances of the loss, beyond itsextent 
and the number of casualties; and whereas it 
appears that no full and impartial and satis- 
factory investigation has been made into the 
causes of the disaster, or into the conduct of 
the parties implicated in it: Therefore, 

Beit resowed by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Navy shall, with the least practicable delay, 
order an inquiry to be made into the partica- 
lars of the loss of said United States steamer 
t Oneida,’ and of her officers and men, in- 
cluding the subsequent conduct of the captain 
of the steamer “Bombay,” with a view to 
ascertain the responsibility for the collision by 
which she was destroyed, and for the destruc- 
tion of life which attended the catastrophe, 
and make report of the same to Congress. 

APPROVED, April 7, 1870. 


No. 86.—A Resolution in relation to the print- 
ing, for the use of the Department of State, 
of Additional Copies of Documents emanat- 
ing from that Department. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That hereafter, in addi- 
tion to the, nuinber of copies of documents 
emanating from the Department of State which 
may be ordered to be printed by either House 
of Congress, it shall be the duty of the Con- 
gressional Printer to cause to be printed for 
the use of that Department five hundred copies 
of every such document, when requested to 
do so by the Secretary of State: Provided, . 
That the expense of the same shall in no single 
case exceed the sum of five hundred dollars. 

APPROVED, April 16, 1870, 


No. 87.—Joint Resolution donating Captured 
Cannon for the purpose of constructing a 
Monument at West Point, New York. 

Be itresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
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is hereby authorized and directed to deliver to | No.. 41.—Joint, Resolution authorizing the Sale 


Professor A. E. Church, treasurer of the Bat- 
tle Monument committee, fifty bronze guns cap- | 
tured from the rebels, to be. used in the con- 
struction of a monument at West, Point, New 
York, in memory of the officers and soldiers 
of the regular Army who fell in the late war, 
and in the ornamentation of the groundsaround 
said monument. f 
APPROVED, April 28, 1870. 


No. 88.—Joint Resolution to construe an Act 
entitled “An Act to amend an Act entitled 
‘An Act to confirm certain Private Land 
Claims in the Territory of New Mexico.’ ”’ 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That so much of an act 
approved February twenty-fifth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-nine, and entitled ‘An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to confirm cer- 
tain private land claims in the Territory of 
New Mexico,’’’ as requires that derivative 
claimants under Vigil and St. Vrain shall estab- 
lish their claims to the satisfaction of the re- 


gister and receiver of the proper land district 
within one year from the passage of said act, 
shall be so construed as to authorize the pre- 
sentation of such derivative claims within one 
year from the completion and approval of the 
subdivisional surveys contemplated by said act 
of twenty-fifth February, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-nine. 

Sro. 2. And be tt further resolved, That all 
settlers entitled by said act to the rights of 
preémption or homestead shall have the fur 
ther time of thirty days, after notice in their 
favor of their respective claims, to file their 
declaratory statements as preémptors or to 
make entry under the homestead laws, as they 
may select. 

Approven, April 28, 1870. 


No. 89.—Joint Resolution making an Appro- 
priation for the purpose of making Experi- 
ments in the Ventilation of the Halls of the 
Capitol. 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sum of three 
thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated ‘out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for the pur- 
pose of making experiments in the ventilation 
of the Halls of the Capitol, to be drawn by the 
Clerk of the House, and expended under the 
direction. of the joint committee of the two 
Houses on that subject. 

ArrrovED, May 4, 1870. 


No. 40.—Joint Resolution authorizing the sup- 
ply of Arms, for Instruction and Practice, 
to certain Colleges and Universities. 


Beitresolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be authorized to issue, at his discretion and 
under proper regulations to be prescribed by 
him, out of any small-arms or pieces of field 
artillery belonging to the Government and 
which can: be spared for that purpose, such 
number of the same as may appear. to be re- 

aired for military instruction and practice by 
the students of any college or university, under 
the provisions of section twenty-six of the ‘act 
to increaseand fix the military peace establish- 
ment of the United States ;’’ the Secretary to 
require a bond in each case, in double the value 
of the property, for the care and safe-keeping 
thereof, and for the return of the same when 


required. 
Approved, May 4, 1870. 


of certain Lands at Springfield, Massachu- 


setts, and for other purposes. 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
f resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to sell to 
Horace Kibbe, of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
at its full value, to be determined by the super- 
intendent and paymaster, jointly, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War, of the national 
armory in said Springfield, a small detached 
piece of land belonging to, but of no use or 
value to the publie, lying at the junction of 
Federal and Armory streets in said Springfield, 
and containing about forty-three square rods, 
on the condition that the said Kibbe shall grant 
allthat portion of said lot lying to the south of 
the north line of Grant street, to the city of 
Springfield, for use as a public park forever. 
And on full payment of the appraised value 
thereof, and compliance with the condition 
before stated, the Secretary of War shall exe- 
cute all necessary deeds for the conveyance of 
the lot to the purchaser thereof. 

Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That 
Ryers [Byers] street, heretofore opened on the 
public land at Springfield, Massachusetts, shall 
be, andis hereby declared to be, a public high- 
way or thoroughfare for general use. 

ApproveD, May 4, 1870. 


No. 42.—Joint Resolution for the return of 
Evidence of Honorable Discharge to Officers 
and Enlisted Men. - 


Bett resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That in all cases where it 
has become necessary for any officer or enlisted 
man of the Army to file his evidence of hon- 
orable discharge from the military service of 
the United States, to secure the settlement of 
his accounts, the accounting officer with whom 
it has been filed shall, upon application by said 
officer or enlisted man, deliver to him such 
evidence of honorable discharge, providing, 
[provided] his accounts shall have been duly 
settled; and provided that the fact, date, and 
amount of such settlement shall first be clearly 
written across the face of such evidence of 
honorable discharge, and attested by the sig- 
nature of the accounting officer. 

APppRovED, May 4, 1870. 


No. 43.—Joint Resolution making an Appro- 
priation to defray the Expenses of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, incurred in 
pursuance of Investigations ordered by the 
House of Representatives. 


Bett rasolved bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sum of three 
thousand dollars, or as much thereof as may 
be necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to defray the expenses to be in- 
curred by the Committee on Education and 
Labor, in conducting the investigation ordered 
by the House of Representatives by resolution 
of April sixth, eighteen hundred and seventy. 

AppRoveD, May 4, 1870. 


No. 47.—A Resolution authorizing the Post- 
master General to prescribe an earlier Time 
for the Execution of Contracts by accepted 
Bidders, and for other purposes. 

Whereas in the instructions appended to an 
advertisement issued by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral on the thirtieth day of September, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-nine, inviting proposals for 
carrying the mails of the United States for four 
years from the first July, eighteen hundred and 


1 


seventy, in the States of California, Oregon, 
and Nevada, and in the Territories of Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, and 
Arizona, it is stipulated that the- contracts 


‘are to be executed by or before the first day 


of July, eighteen hundred and severity; and 
whereas, in view of the importance of the ser- 
vice to be performed and the damage to the 
public interests which would result from failure 
to put said service in operation at the proper 
time, it is desirableto fix an earlier period than 
the first of July for the execution of the con- 
tracts, and to adopt such other precautions as 
may seem necessary to guard againstthe failure 


.of bidders or contractors to fulfill their obliga- 


tions: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Thatthe Postmaster Gen- 
eral be, and he is hereby, authorized, in any 
case in which be may deem it necessary, to 
require accepted bidders under the advertise~ 
ment of September thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-nine, inviting proposals for carrying 
the mails of the United States in the States 
and Territories above mentioned, to execute 
contracts and return them to the Department 
at an earlier period than the first day of July, 
and, at the discretion of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, as early as the first day of June, eighteen 
hundred and seventy. 

Suc. 2. And be it further resolved, That in 
any case arising under the aforementioned ad- 
vertisement in which the Postmaster General 
shall have good reason to believe that any bid 
for carrying the mail on any route has not been 
made in good faith, he shall be authorized to 
summon the bidder or bidders to appear before 
him and show cause why such bid should not 
be set aside, or immediately executed by enter- 
ing into contract with sufficient sureties; and 
the failure of the bidder or bidders to appear 
in response to sucha summons and satisfy the 
Postmaster General that said bid has been 
made in good faith, and that the guarantors 
thereof are duly responsible, or to enter into 
such contract, shall be deemed to be sufficient 
cause for setting such bid aside and entering 
into contract with the lowest of the bidders 
who will do so for the performance of the ser- 
vice. And all the bidders shall be seasonably 
notified that such summons has been issued 
and that they may be required to enter into 
such contract. 

Apprroven, May 5, 1870. 


No. 48.—A Resolution to provide for Survey 
and Estimates of Cost of removing Obstrac- 
tions from the Bayou Teche, in the State of 
Louisiana. 

Resolved by the Senateand House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, instructed to cause a sur- 
vey and estimates of cost of removing obstruc- 
tions from and improving the navigation of the 
Bayou Teche, in the State of Louisiana: Pro- 
vided, That ihe expense of said survey and 
estimate shall not exceed the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars. And the same is hereby appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Avprovep, May 5, 1870. 


No. 49.—A Resolution for the Transfer of an 
Unexpended Balance of Appropriation to the 
Book Fund of the Library of Congress. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sum of two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, appropriated by acts 
approved July. thirty, eighteen hundred and 
gixty-cight, and March three, eighteen hundred 
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and sixty-nine, ‘‘ for the expenses of exchang- 
ing public documents for the publications of 
foreign Governments,” the same being an ùn- 
expended balance not required for that pur- 
pose, be, and the same is hereby, transferred 
to the fund forthe purchase of books for the 
Library of Dongre: 
APPROVED, May 5, 1870. 


No. 50.—A. Resolution relative to the estab- 
lishment of a Light-Station on the Choptank 
River in Maryland. 


Resowed by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Light-House 
Board be, and is hereby, authorized to estab- 
lish a light-station to mark the obstruction to 
navigation in the Choptank river, Maryland, 
in the vicinity of Castle Haven Point. 

Approven, May 5, 1870. 


No. 58.—A Resolution extending the Time for 
the Completion of the first section of twenty 
miles of the Cairo and Fulton Railroad. 


Jvesolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That in ease the Cairo | 


and Fulton Railroad Company shall complete 
the first section of twenty miles of said road 
by the twentieth day of December, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, and the Secretary of 
the Interior shall be satisfied of such com- 
pletion, then the said company shall be enti- 
tled to its lands. in all respects and to the 
same extent as it would have been had said 
twenty miles been completed by the twenty- 
eighth of April, eighteen hundred and seventy. 
as provided by law relating to said railroad 
company. 
Appnoven, May 6, 1870. 


No. 54,--Joint Resolution granting an Amer- 
ican Register to the British-built Schooner 
“W, D. B” 

Beit resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Seeretary of the 
Lreasury be, and hereby is, authorized to 
issue an American register to the British-built 
schooner “W. D. B.,’? wrecked and found 
abandoned at sea, said vessel being now owned 
by citizens of Portland, Maine. 

Aprrovep, May 6, 1870. 


No, 55,—Joint Resolution granting Condemned 
Guns for Soldiers’ Monuments at Fairmount 
Cemetery, Newark, New®ersey. 


Beit resolved by the Senate and Houseo of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
he authorized to turn over to the managers of 
the Fairmount Cemetery, at Newark, New Jer- 
sey, six pieces of condemned iron or bronze 
guns on hand, unfit for Army purposes, for 
ornamentation of the soldiers’ monuments 
therein, 

Approvep, May 6, 1870. 


No, 57.—A Resolution for setting apart a por- 
tion of the Fort Snelling Military Reservation 
for a permanent Military Post, and the set- 
tlement of all Claims in relation thereto. . 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be, and hereby is, authorized and empowered 
to select and set apart for a permanent mili- 
tary post so much of the military reservation 
of Fort Snelling, not less than one thousand 
acres, as the public interests may require for 
that purposes and “to jaiet the title to said 
reservation, and to settle all claims in relation 


4 


thereto, and for the use and occupation thereof, 


upon principles of equity. ` 
Avproven, May 7, 1870. 


No.59.—Joint Resolution donating Condemned 
Cannon to the McPherson Monument Asso- 
ciation. ` 
Beitresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of Americain 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 

be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 

to deliver to the McPherson Monument Asso- 
ciation such number. of condemned bronze 
guns as may be required by said association to 

be used in the erection or ornamentation of a 

monument to the late Major General James B. 

McPherson. 

Approved, May 11, 1870. 


No. 60.—Joint Resolution to amend the Act of 
Apriltwenty, eighteen hundred and seventy. 


Beit resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the first proviso in the 
act approved April twentieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, which prescribes the condi- 
tions under which the disbursement of the 
appropriations therein contained, for defray- 
ing expenses incurred in carrying into effect 
the ‘act to provide for the more efficient gov- 
ernment of the rebel States,’’ shall be made, 
shall not be held to apply to accounts for ser- 
vices rendered, or for supplies furnished, under 
regulations or orders issued by the respective 
commanders of the several military districts 
under the authority of the seventh section of 
the act of March twenty-third, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-seven, and which accounts shall 
have been duly certified and audited and have 
been approved, and the payment ordered by 
said commanders. 

APPROVED, May 11, 1870, 


No. 62.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
Helen Lincoln and Heloise Lincoln, and for 
the withholding of Moneys trom Tribes. of 
Indians holding American Captives. 


Whereas the Kiowa Indians, on orabout the 
fifth day of January, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight, captured in Cook county, in the 
State of Texas, two female children, whose 
family name is unknown, aged about three and 
five years, after having murdered the parents 
and all the known relatives of said children ; 
and whereas said children have recently been 
recovered from said Indians, and are now in 
the care of J. H. Leavenworth, and are with- 
out any means of support: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House o uf Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembied, That the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby directed to reserve from any 
annuities due or to become due to said Kiowa 
Indians the sum of two thousand five hundred 
dollars for each one of said children, and cause 
the same to be placed to their credit on the 
books of the Treasury of the United States, to 
bear interest at the rate of five per centum per 
annum, and use from time to time the income 
from the same in such manner as he may deem 
expedient for their maintenance, education, 
and support, during their lifetime, until they 
attain the age of twenty-one years, when the 
principal shall be paid them; and the elder of 
said children shall be hereafter known as Helen 
Lincoln, and the younger as Heloise Lincoln. 

Sec, 2. And be it further resolved, That if 
either said Helen Lincoln or said Heloise Lin- 
coln should die without issue, the entire amount 
due the decedent shall revert to the United 
States, and should both die without issue, the 
whole sum shall revert to the United States ; 
but if either said Helen Lincoln or said Heloise 
Lincoln, or both, have lawful issue, then at the 


death of either parent the amount due to her 
in her own right shall become the inheritance 
of her issue. 

Sec. 8. And be it further resolved, That the 
Secretary of the Interior be authorized and 
required to withhold from any tribe of Indians 
who may hold American captives any moneys 
due them from the United States until said 
captives shall be surrendered to the lawful 
authorities of the United States. 

J. G. BLAINE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, + 
Vice President of the United States 
and President of the Senate. 


Received by the President May 4, 1870. 


(Nore sy tar DEPARTMENT OF STATE. —The 
foregoing resolution having been presented to 
the President of the United States for his ap- 
proval, and not-having been returned by him 
to the House of Congress in which it originated 
within the time prescribed by the Constitution 
of the United States, has become a law without 
his approval. ] 


é 

No, 63.—A Resolution authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to place at the disposal of 
the Commissioners of Quarantine, or other 
proper authorities of the State of New York, 
the Steamer ‘ Illinois,” for Quarantine pur- 
poses. 


Resowed by the Senateand House of Repre 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to place 
gratuitously, for an indefinite period, at the 
disposal of the commissioners of quarantine 
or the proper authorities of the State of New 
York, to be used for quarantine purposes, the 
steamer ‘* Illinois,’ which said steamer was 
turned over to the quarantine commissioners 
under authority of joint resolution of March 
twenty-one, [twenty-four,] eighteen hundred 
[and] sixty-six, and hag ever since been in 
their possession. 

APPROVED, May 28, 1870. 


No. 66.—A Resolution to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an Wxaminer of Claims for 
the Department of State, and for Additional 
Clerks in the Department. * 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentativesof the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there shall be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, a suitable person learned in the law, 
to be called the examiner of claims for the 
Department of State, who shall receive the 
annual salary of three thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

Seo. 2. And be it further resolved, That the 
Secretary of State be, and hereby is, author- 
ized to employ three additional clerks for index- 
ing the books, papers, and documents of the 
Department; two of them to be clerks of the 
fourth class, and the other of the third class ; 
and for the payment of such examiner and 
clerks, and for the compensation of extra and 
temporary clerks, whose employment may be 
necessary, the sum of seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars is hereby appropriated. 

Approven, May 27, 1870. 


No. 67.—A Resolution authorizing the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad ‘Company to issue iis 
Bonds for the construction of its Road and 
to secure the same by Mortgage, and for 
other purposes, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Northern Pacific 
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Railroad Company be, and; hereby is, author- 
ized to issue its bonds to aid in the construc- 
tion and equipment of its road, and to secure 
thesame by mortgage onits property and rights 
of property of all kinds and descriptions, real, 
personal, and mixed, including its franchise as 
a corporation; and, as proof and notice of its 
legal execution and. effectual delivery, said 
mortgage shall be filed and recorded in the 
office of the Secretary of the Interior; and 
also to locate and construct, under the pro- 
visions and with the privileges, grants, and 
duties provided for in its act of incorporation, 
its main road to some point on Puget sound, 
via the valley of the Columbia river, with the 
right to locate and construct its branch from 
some convenient point on its main trunk line 
across the Cascade mountains to Puget sound; 
and in the event of there not being in any State 
or Territory in which said main line or branch 
may be located, at the time of the final location 
thereof, the amount of lands per mile granted 
by Congress to said company, within the limits 
prescribed by its charter, then said company 
shall be entitled, under the directions of the 
Secretary of the Interior, to receive so many 
sections of land belonging to the United States, 
and designated by odd numbers, in such State 
or Territory, within ten miles on each side of 
said road, beyond the limits prescribed in said 
charter, as will make up such deficiency, on 
said main line or branch, except mineral and 
other lands ag excepted in the charter of said 
company of eighteen hundred and sixty-four, 
to the amount of the lands that have been 
granted, sold, reserved, occupied by homestead 
settlers, preémpted, or otherwise disposed of 
subsequent to the passage of the act of July 
two, eighteen hundred and sixty-four. And 
that twenty-five miles of said main line between 
its western terminus and the city of Portland, 
in the State of Oregon, shall be completed by 
the first day of January, anno Domini eighteen 
hondred-and seventy-two, and forty miles of 
the remaining portion thereof each year there- 
after, until the whole shall be completed between 
said points: Provided, That all lands hereby 
granted to said company which shall not be 
sold or disposed of or remain subject to the 
mortgage by this act authorized, at the expi- 
ration of five years after the completion of the 
entire road, shall be subject to settlement and 
preémption like other lands, at a price to be 
paid to said company not exceeding two dol- 
jars and fifty cents per acre; and if the mort- 
gage hereby authorized shall at any time be 
enforced by foreclosure or other legal proceed- 
ing, or the mortgaged lands hereby granted, 
or any of them, be sold by the trustees to whom 
such mortgage may be executed, either at its 
maturity or for any failure or default of said 
company under the terms thereof, such lands 
shall be sold at public sale, at places within 
the States and Territories in which they shall 
be situate, after not less than sixty days’ pre- 
vious notice, in single sections or subdivisions 
thereof, to the highest and best bidder: Pro- 
vided further, That in the construction of the 
said railroad, American iron or steel only shall 
be used, the same to be manufactured from 
American ores exclusively. 

Suc, 2. And beit further resolved, That Con- 
gress may at any time alter or amend this joint 
resolution, having due regard to the rights of 
said company, aud any other parties. 

Aprroven, May 81, 1870. 


No. 69,—Joint Resolution to correct an Error 
in the Enrolment of a Joint Resolution 
therein named. 

Peit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the second section 
of the joint resolution “ authorizing the sale 
of certain lands at Springfield, Massachusetts, 


} 


and forother purposes,” approved May fourth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, be so amended 
that. it will. read, ‘‘ That Byers street, hereto- 
fore opened,’’ &c., instead of “ Ryers street,” 
as it was erroneously enrolled. 

APPROVED, June 6, 1870. 


No. 70.—A- Resolution to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to issue an American 
Register to the Bark “‘Live Oak” and tothe 
Ship ‘‘Agra’’ of Boston. . 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized ond 
directed to issue an American register to the 
British bark Live Oak, owned by citizens of 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, and to the ship 
Agra, of- Boston, owned by Thomas B. Wales 
and Company. 

Approved, June 7, 1870. 


No. 72.—A Resolution in relation to the Com- 
pensation of Assistant Marshals for taking 
the Census of 1870. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
increase the compensation of assistant marshals 
in taking the census of*eighteen hundred and 
seventy, whenever, in his judgment, such in- 
crease shall be necessary: Provided, That in 
no case shall such increase exceed fifty per 
centum of the amount of compensation now 
allowed by law, and no such additional allow- 
ance shall be made except when by reason of 
the sparseness of the population the compen- 
sation heretofore allowed by law is not suffi- 
cient, nor shall the entire compensation be 
more than eight dollars per day, exclusive of 
mileage, for the time actually employed. 

APPROVED, June 9, 1870. 


No. 78.—A Resolution appointing Managers 
of the National Asylum for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following per- 
sons be, and they are hereby, appointed man- 
agers of the National Asylum for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, under the provisions of 
the second section of the act approved March 
twenty-third, one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-six: Lewis B. Gunckel, of Ohio; Jay 
Cooke, of Penneylvania; and John S. Cav- 
ender, of Missouri; whose terms expire on the 
twenty-first day of April, in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy. 

APPROVED, Juge 9, 1870. 


No. 75.—Joint Resolution to enable the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to collect Wrecked and 
Abandoned Property, Derelict Claims, and 
Dues belonging to the United States. 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to make such 
contracts and provisions as he may deem most 
advantageous for the interests of the Govern- 
ment, for the preservation, sale, or collection 
of any property, or the proceeds thereof, which 
may have been Wrecked, abandoned, or be- 
come derelict, being within the jurisdiction of 
the United States, and which ought to come 
to the United States, or any moneys, dues, 
and other interests lately in the possession of 
or due to the so-called Confederate States, or 
their agents, and now belonging to the United 
States, which are now withheld or retained by 
any person, corporation, or. municipality what- 
ever, and which ought to have come into the 
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possession and custody of, or been collected 
or received by, the United States;. and in such 
contracts to allow such compensation to any 
person giving information thereof, or who shall 
actually preserve, collect, surrender, or. pay 
over the same, as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may deem just and reasonable: Provided, 
That no cost. or. claim, of whatever name or 
nature, shall become chargeable to the United 
States in so obtaining, preserving, collecting, 
receiving, or making available property, debts, 
dues, or interests, which shall not be paid from 
such moneys as shall be realized and received 
from the. property so collected, under. each 
specific agreement. . 
Avprovep, June 21, 1870. 


No. 76.—A Resolution authorizing a Dis- 
tribution of the Copies remaining in the 
Department of State of the ‘Tributes of 
the Nations to Abraham Lincoln.” ies: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the copies of the 
t Tributes. of the Nations to Abraham Lin- 
coln,’? now remaining undisposed of in the 
possession of the Secretary of State, be dis- 
tributed as follows, to wit: three copies to 
each Senator and member of the House of 
Representatives of the Forty-First Congress, 
and theremainder to be distributed by the Sec- 
retary of State tosuch persons as he shall indi- 
cate, the Secretary of State having the anthor- 
ity to have refinished at the Government Print- 
ing Office such copies as may need the same. 

APPROVED, June 21, 1870, 


No. 77.—Joint Resolution granting an Ameri- 
can Register to the British-built Schooner 
“ Venilia.”” 

Beit resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and hereby is, authorized to issne 
an American register to the British-built 
schooner “ Venilia,’’ wrecked and abandoned 
in waters of the United States, and now owned 
by citizens of Maine. 

APPROVED, June 22, 1870, 


No.78.—Joint Resolution granting Condemned 
Guns to the Soldiers’ Monument Associa- 
tion of Adrian, Michigan. 


Beitresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
War be authorized to turn over to the Soldiers’ 
Monument Ass@giation, of Adrian, Michigan, 
four pieces of condemned iron or bronze guns, 
on hand unfit for Army purposes, for ornament- 
ation of their soldiers’ monument grounds. 

APPROVED, June 22, 1870. 


No. 79. — Joint Resolution authorizing the 
Secretary of War to place at the disposal 
of the Judges of the County Court of Greene 
County, State of Missouri, certain Captured 
Ordnance. ` 
Beitresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 

be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 

to place at the disposal of the judges of the 
county court of the county of Greene, in the 

State of Missouri, eight captured twelve- 

pounder guns of obsolete pattern, now con- 

demned and instore atthe Rock Island arsenal, 
to be placed in Franklin square, North Spring- 
field, Missouri, around a monument to be 
erected to the memory of the late Brigadier 

General Nathaniel Lyon, and the Federal sol- 

diers who fell with him at the battle of Wilson 

Creek. 

APPROVED, June 23, 1870. 
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No. 80.—Joint Resolution relative to Trade 
with British North American Provinces. > 
Beit resolwed by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States: of America ti 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 

Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to 

cause an inquity to be made, for the inform- 

ation of Congress, relative to the extent and 
state of trade between the United States and 
the several dependencies of Great: Britain in 

North America; and thatheis hereby author- 

ized to designate a suitable person to make 

such inquiry. 
APPROVED, June 23, 1870. 


No. 87.—Joint Resolution concerning the 
Southern Pacific Railroad of California. 


Beitresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company of California may construct 
its road and telegraph line, as near as may be, 
on the route indicated by the map filed by said 
company in the Department of the Interior on 
the third day of January, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven; and upon the construction of 
each section of said road, in the manner and 
within the time provided by law, and notice 
thereof being given by the company to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, he shall direct an exam- 
ination of each such section by commissioners 
to be appointed by the President, as provided 
in the act making a grant of land to said com- 
pany, approved July twenty-seventh, eighteen 

undred and sixty-six, and upon the report of 
the commissioners to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior that such section of said railroad and tel- 
egraph line has been constructed as required 
by law, it shall be the duty of the said Sec- 
retary of the Interior to cause patents to be 
issued to said company for the sections of land 
conterminous to each constructed section 
reported on ag aforesaid, to the extent and 
amount granted to said company by the said act 
of July iwenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, expressly saving and reserving all the 
rights of actual settlers, together with the other 
conditions and restrictions provided for in the 
third section of said act. 

Avproven, June 28, 1870, 


No. 88,—Joint Resolution to amend Act of 
July twenty-eight, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six. 


De ttresolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the appropriation of 
forty thousand dollars for the survey of the 
Isthmus of Darien, made in the act making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, and for 
other purposes,” approved July twenty-eighth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, be, and the 
same is hereby, so amended that said appro- 
priation, or any part thereof, may be expended 
under the direction of either the War Depart- 
ment or the Navy Department, in the discre- 
tion of the President. 

Approven, Jane 28, 1870. 

No. 89.—Joint Resolution donating Con- 
demned Ordnance for a Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment at Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Bett resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
War is hereby authorized to deliver to the 
municipal authorities of the city of Poughkeep- 
sie, New York, three condemned iron cannon, 
two condemned brass cannon, and two hun- 
dred round shot, to be used in the erection of 
a soldiers’ monument at that place. 

Approvep, June 28, 1870. 


No. 90.—Joint Resolution inrelation to Female 
Clerks in the Internal Revenue Bureau. 


Bett resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Untied States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to continue in 
employment, as now-employed, the temporary 
female clerks in the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, for the period of fifteen days from the 
thirtieth ofJuneinstant, unless provision there- 
for shall be sooner made by law. 

APPROVED, June 29, 1870. 


No. 91.—~—Joint Resolution relativeto the Cham- 
paign County, Ohio, Monumental Associa- 
tion. 

Bett resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be and is authorized to donate to the Cham- 
paign County (Ohio) Soldiers’ Monumental 
Association one condemned bronze or brass 
gun, with which to make and place the statue 
of a soldier on the monument erected, or to be 
erected, by said association, out of any such 
guns which the Government now has or may 
hereafter have, and not required for public 
use. 

APPROVED, June.80, 1870. 


No. 93.—A Resolution for the Relief of certain 
Officers of the Navy. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Navy is hereby authorized to organize a board 
of three officers, not below the grade of rear 
admiral, who shall examine into the cases of 
such officers as may deem themselves unjustly 
passed over by promotions made in conformity 
with the act of Congress approved July twenty- 
five, eighteen hundred and sixty-six. This 
board shall report their conclusions to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, who shall report the same 
to Congress, 

APPROVED, July 1, 1870. 


No, 94.—A Resolution providing for the Ad- 
mission of Photographs for Exhibition free 
of Duty. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all photographic 
pictures imported into the United States for 
exhibition at the exhibition of the National 
Photographic Association of the United States, 
tobe held at Cleveland, Ohio, commencing 
June seven, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
and not intended for sale, shall be admitted free 
of duty, under such rules and regulations as 
the Secretary of the ‘l'reasufy may prescribe : 
Provided, That bonds shall be given for the 
payment to the United States of such dutiesas 
are now imposed by law upon any and all of 
such pictures as shall not be reéxported prior 
to the first day of October, eighteen hundred 
and seventy. 

Approved, July 1, 1870. 


No. 95.—A Resolution giving the Consent of 
Congress to the Reception of a certain Be- 
quest by the State of New Jersey under the 
Will of the late Edwin A. Stevens. 
Whereas, Edwin A. Stevéns, who was in his 

lifetime the owner of the ship known as the 

Stevens Battery, originally commenced under 

contract tor the United States Government, 

and upon the building of which large sums of 
money were spent by his brother and himself, 

did, by his last willand testament, (the United 

States having previously relinquished all claims 

to said ship,) leave the same to be finished by 

his executors, at an expense not exceeding the 


sum of one million of dollars; and when fin- 
ished to be offered to the State of New Jersey 
as a present, to be by her received and dis- 
posed of as the said State should deem proper ; 
and whereas, doubts have been suggested as to 
the right of the said State to accept the said 
bequest, without the consent of Congress, un- 
der the prohibition of tenth section of the first 
article of the Constitution of the United States: 
Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the consent of Con- 
gress is hereby given that the State of New 
Jersey shall receive and dispose of the said 
ship according to the terms and conditions of 
said bequest. 

Approven, July 1, 1870. 


No. 96.—A Resolution to regulate the effect 
of a Vote of the Thanks of Congress upon 
Promotion in the Navy. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That.a vote of thanks by 
Congress to any officer of the Navy shall be 
held to effect [affect] such officer only; and 
when, as an incident thereof, an officer who 
would otherwise be retired, has been or is re- 
tained on the active list, such retention shall 
not interfere with the regular promotion of 
others who would otherwise have been entitled 
by law to promotion; and where any officer 
has already been retired to a grade lower 
than he would have been had the provisions 
of this law been in force, he shall be entitled 
to the same position as if they had been in 
force at the time of his retirement: Pro- 
vided, however, That no promotion. shall be 
made to fill a vacancy occasioned by the final 
retirement, death, resignation, or dismissal of 
an officer who has received a vote of thanks, 
unless the number of officers left in the grade 
where the vacancy occurs shall be less than 
the number authorized by law. 

Approvep, July 1, 1870, 


No. 97.—A Resolution concerning the Pay of 
Customs Officers in North Carolina. 


cesolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the act of the twenty- 
fifth of February, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, entitled ‘f An act relative to collection 
districts in North Carolina,’ in the first sec- 
tion and the last clause before the proviso, 
shall be, and hereby is, so amended as to in- 
clude the words ‘‘and commissions’? after 
the word ‘‘ fees.” 

APPROVED, July 1, 1870. 


No. 98.—A Resolution instructing the Presi- 
dent to Negotiate with the Indians upon the 
Umatilla Reservation, in Oregon. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Slates of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President of the 
United States is hereby requested to negotiate 
with the Indians upon the Umatilla reserva- 
tion, in Oregon, with the view of ascertaining 
on what terms said Indians will relinguish to 
the United States all their claim or right to 
said reservation, and remove to some other 
reservation in said State, or Washington Ter- 
ritory, or take lands in severalty, in quantities 
not exceeding one hundred and sixty aercs 
each, on their present reservation, and to re- 
port to Congress; and to defray the expenses 
of such negotiation the sum of two thousand 
dollars is hereby appropriated ont of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Apvrovep, July 1, 1870, 
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No. 99.—A Resolution authorizing the First. 


National Bank.of Vort.Smith, Arkansas, to 
change its: Location and: Name. : 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That'whenever the stock- 


holders, representing three fourths of the cáp- 
ital stock of the First National Bank of Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, shall elect to remove the 
said bank to the city of Camden, in the county 
of Ouachita, in said State, and the president 
and cashier shall execute a certificate under 
the corporate seal of the bank specifying such 
determination, and shall cause the same to be 
recorded in the office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, thereupon such change of loca- 
tion shall become effectual and valid. 

Suc. 2. And be it further resolved; That 
when such change of location shall have been 
made as above provided, the name of said bank 
shall be changed to the First National Bank of 
Camden, Arkansas, and all debts, demands, 
liabilities, rights, and powers belonging to 
said Hirst National Bank of Fort Smith shall 
devolve upon and inure to the First National 
Bank of Camden, and all actions pending by 
or against said First National Bank of Fort 
Smith may be prosecuted by or against said 
First National Bank of Camden in the same 
manner and with the same effect as if such 
change of location and name had not been 
made. 

Sec. 8. And be it further resolved, That as 
soon as such change of name and location 
shall have been made, public notice thereof 
shall be given by publication in a weekly news- 
paper in both said city of Fort Smith andsaid 
city of Camden for four successive weeks. 

APPROVED, July 1, 1870. 


No. 100.—-A Resolution to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to change the Name 
of the Steam Yacht ‘ Fanny.” 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Lhat the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and is hereby, authorized to 
change the name of the steam yacht “ Fanny,” 
owned by Charles H. Mallory, of Mystic, Con- 
necticut, as appers [appears] by permanent 
enrollment number twenty-two, issued at Ston- 
ington, Connecticut, May twenty-seventh, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, to that of 
aW. M. Tweed,’ and to grant said vessel an 
enrollment and license in said name, the said 
vessel being a pleasure yacht only, and not 
engaged in commercial or other business. 

APPROVED, July 1, 1870. 


No. 101.—Joint Resolution granting four 
pieces of Condemned Cannon to the City 
of Lowell, for the Ornamentation of the 
Soldiers’ Monument in that place. 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to deliver to the authorities of the city of Low- 
ell, Massachusetts, four pieces of condemned 
cannon, to be used in the ornamentation of 
the monument in said city, erected to the mem- 
ory of the soldiers who first fell in the war of 
the rebellion. 

Aperoven, July 7, 1870. 

No. 102.--Joint Resolution amendatory of 
«í Joint Resolution for the Relief of certain 
Officers of the Army,” approved July 
twenty-six, eighteen hundred and sixty-six. 
Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That joint resolution enti- 

tled *¢ Joint resolution for the relief. of certain 

officers of the Army,” approved July twenty- 


six, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, shall be 
so construed and amended thatin all eases 
arising under the same, the person-to whom 
the commission shall have issued shall be con- 
sidered. as commissioned to the. grade named 
therein from the date when the commission was 


| issued by competent authority, and entitled 


to all pay and emoluments as if actually mus- 
tered at that date: Provided, That, at the time 
of the issuing of the same, he was performing 
the duties of the grade to which he was com- 
missioned, or from such time ofter the issuing 
of his commission as he may have actually 
entered upon such duties. 

Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That per- 
sons held as prisoners of war by the enemy, 
or who may have been in hospital by reason 
of wounds or disability at the time of the 
issuing of their commissions, shall be entitled 
to the same pay, emoluments, and benefits 
under this resolution as if actually performing 
the duties of the grade to which they were 
commissioned. 

Seo. 3. And be it further resolved, That this 
resolution shall not be construed to apply to 
cases in which, under the laws and Army regu- 
lations existing at the time, there could have 
been no lawful muster into service even after 
the actual receipt of the commission. 

APPROVED, July 11, 1870. 


No. 103.—Joint Resolution making an Appro- 
riation to pay the Government of Great 
ritain and Ireland in accordance with the 

Award of the Commissioners appointed un- 
der the Treaty of July first, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three, to settle the Claims 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company and of the 
Puget Sound Agricultural Company. 


Whereas, by the award made on the tenth 
day of September, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine, by the commissioners under the treaty 
of July first, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, 
between her Britannic Majesty and the United 
States of America, it was determined that, in 
full satisfaction of all the possessory rights and 
claims of the Hudson’s Bay Company and of 
the Puget Sound Agricultural Company, there 
should be paid by the Government of the 
United States to the Government of Great 
Britain and Ireland the sum of six hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in gold coin, in two 
annual installments, the first to be paid within 
twelve months after and the second within 
twenty-four months after the date of the said 
award: Therefore, 

Bett resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the sum of three 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars in 
gold coin be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated for the payment of [to] the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain and Ireland of the sum 
by the said award determined to be due on 
the tenth day of September next, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

APPROVED, July 11, 1870. 


No. 104.—Joint Resolution authorizing the 
Improvement of the Grounds owned by the 
United States in the City of Buffalo, New 
York, known as Fort Porter. 


Beitresolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That permission be, and 
is hereby, granted to the city of Buffalo, in 
the State of New York, through its park com- 
missioners, toimprove and beautify the grounds 
known as Fort Porter, situated in said city, 
and belonging to the United States, in con- 
nection with a public park to be laid out on 
land adjoining the said grounds, the plans for 
the same to be approved by the Secretary of 
War: Provided, That this resolution shall not 


be construed to pass any. title in the said 
grounds, but that the ownership and control 
of the said grounds. shall remain entirely in 
the United States, and shall be subject-to such 
changes and uses for military purposes .as:the 
Secretary of War may direct. >- j 

.. APPROVED; July 11, 1870. : 


No. 105.—Joint Resolution concerning Arsenal 
Grounds at Saint Louis, Missouri. 


Beitresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America-in 
Congress assembled, That the acts of twenty- 
eighth July, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
and third March, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine, in relation to the sale ‘of Saint Louis 
arsenal, be, and are hereby, so far amended 
that the portion of ground to be granted for 
the erection of a monument in memory of the 
late Brigadier General Nathaniel Lyon, shall 
embrace all the ground lying between Caron- 
dolet avenue and Fourth street, as laid down 
on the plat of the ground now in the ordnance 
olfiee; that all the ground and buildings 
thereon lying between Second street and the 
river fo be reserved for such use as the inter- 
est of the Army may require; and that the 
remainder of the ground, lying between Second 
and Fourth streets, be sold at public auction, 
in the manner prescribed by the above-cited 
act of twenty-eighth duly, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight, and the proceeds of the sale 
shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States: Provided, That the corporate author- 
ities of the city of Saint Louis shall have the 
privilege of purchasing said ground at an ap- 
praised value before the sale; the appraise- 
ment to be made by two persons to be selected 
by the Secretary of War and two by the cor- 
porate authorities; the four appraisers to select 
an umpire in case of disagreement, but the 
result to be subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of War. 

APPROVED, July 11, 1870. 


No. 106.—Joint Resolution in relation to 
Enlistments into the Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes. 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of vep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, "That from and after the 
first day of July, anno Domini eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, the enlistments into the 
Marine corps shall be for a period of not less 
than five years; and that all payments of an 
increase of pay on account of reénlistments, 
under the act of August four, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, heretofore made on a basis of 
four years’ enlistments in said Marine corps, 
shall be credited to the disbursing officer. 

APPROVED, July 11, 1870. 


No. 108.—A Resolution authorizing the Nom- 
ination and Appointment of Lieutenants 
Chorles H. Pendleton and Richard P. Leary 
as Lieutenant Commanders on the Active 
List of the Navy. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President of the 
United States be authorized to nominate and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to appoint Lieutenants Charles B. 
Pendleton and Richard P. Leary as lieutenant 
commanders on the active list of the Navy. 

APPROVED, July 12, 1870. 


No. 109.—A Resolution to determine the con- 
struction of an Act to provide Internal Rev- 
enue to support the Government, and for 
other purposes, approved June 80, 1864. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the act entitled ‘An 
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act to provide internal revenue to support the 
Government, to pay interest on the public debt, 
and for other purposes,’ approved June thirty, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, and the sev- 
eral amendments thereunto, shall not-be con- 
strued so as to impose a tax on any undistrib- 
utable sum added to the contingent fund of 
any fire, marine, inland, life, health, accident, 
or like insurance company, or any unearned 
premium or premiums. received for risks as- 
sumed by.such companies, or any moneys paid 
by mutual life insurance companies to their 
policy-holders. 
Approved, July 18, 1870. 


No. 110.—A Resolution to pay Expenses of 
Delegations of Indians visiting the. City of 

Washington. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there be appropri- 
ated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars to enable the Secretary of the 
Interior to defray the expenses of delegations 
of Indians visiting Washington, and to pur- 
chase presents for the members thereof in the 
year eighteen hundred and seventy. 

Approve, July 18, 1870. 


No, 111.—Joint Resolution granting the Evans- 
ville and Southern Mlinois Railroad Com- 
pany the right to build a Bridge across the 
Big Wabash River. 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Evansville and 
Southern Ilinois Railroad Company, a cor- 
poration organized under an act of the Legis- 
Ista of the State of Ilinois, is hereby granted 
the rigbi to construct an iron or wooden bridge 
for railroad purposes and asa public highway, 
either with a draw or a continuous span, as it 
may determine, across the Big Wabash river 
at any point said corporation may select, either 
at the little chain, in or opposite White county, 
Illinois, and Posey county, Indiana, or at any 
point above the same, extending up said river 
as farag the town of New Harmony, in said 
county of Posey, and State of Indiana; and 
should said railroad company hereafter at any 
time consolidate with the Evansville, Carmi, 
and Paducah Railroad Company of Indiana, 
or any company now organized or hereafter to 
be organized in the said State of Indiana, that 
the rights and franchises hereby granted shall 
inure to and become vested in said: consol- 
idated company and its assigns forever: Pro- 
vided, That the bridge to be constructed under 
ihe authority hereby granted shall not inter- 
fere with the free navigation of said stream 
beyond what is necessary in order to carry 
into full effect the rights and privileges hereby 
granted, and shall be built at right angles with 
the current of the stream where said bridge 
may be erected, and that a space of at least 
one hundred and seventy feet over the main 
channel of said stream shall be left between 
the piers of said structure: And provided fur- 
ther, That if said bridge shall be built with a 
draw of not less than one hundred feet in 
width, and said draw is kept in repair for the 
passage of boats at all times, the detention of 
passing said bridge shall not be construed as 
interfering with the navigation of the stream: 
dnd it is further provided, That said bridge 
shall be and considered a legal structure, and 
sball bea post road for the transmission of the 
United States mails: And provided further, 
‘That in case said bridge is built with a con- 
tinuous span, the piers shall be at least two 
hundred feet apart, and the bridge shall be 
built at such height as not to interfere with the 
navigation of said river by steamboats. 

Avproven, July 14, 1870, 


No. 112.—Joint Resolution to construe the 
Act of March thirty-one, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight, 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the act of March 
thirty-first, eighteen hundred and sixty-cight, 
chapter forty-one, shall be held and construed 
not to prohibit the drawback provided for by 
section six of the act of July thirteenth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-six, chapter one hun- 
dred and eighty-four, of as many cents per 
pound of cotton cloth, yarn, thread, or knit 
articles, manufactured exclusively from cotton 
and exported prior to May first, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-nine, as shall have been assessed 
and paid in the form of an internal tax upon 
the raw cotton entering into the manufacture 
of said cloth or other article: Provided, That 
such drawbacks shall be limited to exporta- 
tions made not more than six months after 
the date of the supplemental regulations issued 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury May 
sixteen, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight. 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


No. 118.—A Resolution granting Condemned 
Cannon for the erection of a Soldiers’ Mon- 
ument at Omaha, Nebraska, 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized to de- 
liver to the Governor of the State of Nebraska 
four pieces of condemned iron cannon and 
twenty round shot, to be used in the erection 
of a soldiers’ monument at Omaha, Nebraska. 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


No, 114.—A Resolution directing the Secre- 
tary of War to place at the disposal of the 
President certain Bronze Ordnance to aid 
the erection of an Equestrian Statue of Gen- 
eral John A. Rawlins. 


Whereas it isin contemplation to erect a 
suitable bronze equestrian monument to per- 
petuate the memory of the distinguished deeds 
of valor and patriotism of the late honored 
Secretary of War, General John A. Rawlins, 
after the likeness of that taken in plaster from 
the face of the deceased; and whereas a dona- 
tion on the part of the Government of such 
bronze ordnance as may have been used or 
captured in the engagements in which the 
deceased participated, and which may be no 
longer useful, would greatly aid the erection 
of the same: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to 
place at the disposal of the President of the Uni- 
ted States such bronze ordnance as may be no 
longer useful, to be by him contributed and ap- 


| plied to the furtherance and completion of the 


said monument in bronze; and that such num- 
ber thereof as may be required in the execution 
of the same be given by him when the plaster 
model for the said statue shall have been com- 
pleted: Provided, That the said monument, 
when completed, shall be erected upon such 
public grounds in the city of Washington as 
may hereafter be designated by the joint Li- 
brary Committee of Congress, and the title to 
the same be vested in the United States. 
APPROVED, July 14, 1870. : 


No. 115.—A Resolution in regard to Grading 
the Streets in the vicinity of the Capitol. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in 
| Congress assembled, ‘That the mayor of the 


i 


-city of Washington is hereby required to have 


the grades of the streets in the vicinity of the 
Capitol so modified. and established, with the 
approval of the chief engineer of the Army, 
or officer in charge of publie buildings, and 
the architect of the Capitol extension, as may 
be necessary to effect an easy and proper ap- 
proach to the Capitol, and to furnish a plan 
of the same to Congress at its next meeting. 
APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


No. 116.—A Resolution granting Condemned 
Ordnance for a Soldiers’ Monument at 
Providence, Rhode Island, and at Bucks- 
port, in the State of Maine. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of War 
be, and he hereby is, authorized to deliver to 
the Governor of the State of Rhode Island 
four condemned iron mortars, to be used in 
the erection of a soldiers’ monument at Provi- 
dence, in said State. 

Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That the 
Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to deliver to the municipal authority 
of Bucksport, in the State of Maine, four con- 
demned iron cannon and one hundred shot or 
shell, to be used in the erection of a soldiers’ 
monument at that place. 


APPROVED, July 14, 1870, 


No. 117.—A Resolution authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to take charge of the Gettys- 
burg and Antietam National Cemeteries. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be, and is hereby, directed to accept and take 
cbarge of the soldiers’ national cemetery at 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, and the Antietam 
national cemetery at Sharpsburg, Maryland, 
whenever the commissioners and trustees hav- 
ing charge of said cemeteries are ready to 
transfer their care to the General Government. 
That when the afore-mentioned cemeteries are 
placed under the control of the Secretary of 
War, that they be taken care of and maintained 
in accordance with the provisions of the act 
of Congress entitled ‘‘An act to establish and 
protect national cemeteries,” approved Feb- 
ruary twenty-two, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven. 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870, 


No. 118.—A Resolution authorizing the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs to appoint Guard- 
ians or Trustees for Minor Indian Children 
who may be entitled to Pensions or Bounties 
under the existing Laws. 


Whereas sundry Indians served in the Fed- 
eral Army, some of whom died in the service 
and others since, leaving minor heirs; and 
whereas there is no provision of law for said 
minor Indians to obtain bounties, back pay, 
or other benefits to which their ancestor was 
entitled: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs is hereby authorized and 
empowered to appoint guardians or trustees 
of any of said minors, and to take bond and 
security for the performance of such duties; 
and such guardian or trustee shall be author- 
ized to collect from the Government all such 
back pay, bounties, and pensions to which 
said minors may be entitled, and to expend 
the same for the use and beneft of such 
minors, with the consent and under the direc- 
tion ofany court of record of the United States 
or of any Territory having jurisdiction at the 
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place where such minors may reside: Pro- 
vided, That the terms of the foregoing resolu- 
tion shall not apply to the Cherokee, Creek, 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, or Seminole nations of 
Indians, or conflict in any manner with the 
provisions of the treaties of eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six with those nations: Provided 
further, That the provisions of this resolution 
shall extend only to Indians serving in the 
ninth regiment of Kansas cavalry. 
Approven, July 14, 1870. 


No. 119. — Joint Resolution authorizing the 
Secretary of War to transfer to Keokuk, 
Towa, Condemned Ordnance for the orna- 
mentation of the Soldiers’ Cemetery at that 
place. 

Beitresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
reseniatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to transfer from the most convenient point to 
Keokuk, Iowa, such condemned ordnance as 
he may deem proper, to be used in the orna- 
mentation of the soldiers’ cemetery at said 
city. 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


No, 120. — Joint Resolution relative to the 
Stone presented by the Patriots of Rome 
to the late President Lincoln. 


Bett resolwed by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the architect of the 
Capitol be, and he is hereby, directed to cause 
the stone presented to the late President Abra- 
ham Lincoln by the patriots of Rome to be 
rransfered to the possession of the Lincoln 
Monument Association at Springfield, Illinois, 
to be placed by said association in the monu- 
ment now being erected to the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Avrroven July 14, 1870. 


e 


No. 128.—Joint Resolution giving Condemned 
Ordnance to the National Asylum for Dis- 
abled Soldiers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to transfer to the National Asylum for Disabled 
Soldiers in Milwankee, Wisconsin, six pieces 
of condemned ordnance, to be placed in the 
soldiers’ cemetery at Milwaukee. 

Apenoven, duly 15, 1870. 


No. 129.—Joint Resolution relative to the Pay 
of the Capitol Police and Watchmen. | 


Beitresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatines of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the men discharged 
by the reduction of the Capitol police and 
watchmen force be paid for the current month 
of July, and that the same be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate and House of | 
Representatives in equal proportions. 

Aprroven, July 15, 1870. 


No. 180.—Joint Resolution granting Con- 
demned Cannon for the erection of Sol- 
diers’ Monuments. 

Bettresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Thatthe Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized and directed to deliver to 
the Ladies’ Soldiers’ Monument Association 
of the city of Bridgeport, Connecticut, eight 
pieces of condemned iron cannon, to be used in 
the erection of a monument on Sea Side Park, 
in said city of Bridgeport, to the memory of the 
soldiers who fell in the war of the rebellion. 

Suc. 2. And be it further resolved, That the 
Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, directed 
to deliver four condemned pieces of iron ord- 
nance to each of the following places, viz: 
Quincy, Illinois; Morristown, Morris county, 
New Jersey; Hastford, Connecticut ; Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania; Jersey City, New Jersey ; Gar- 
diner, Maine; Heightstown, New Jersey; the 
Ladies’ Monument Association of Peoria, Ili- 
nois; the National Soldiers’ Cemetery, at Graf- 
ton, West Virginia ; the Franklin County Mon- 
umental Association, Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania; to be used in the erection of soldiers’ 
monuments, or in the ornamentation of the 
same: Provided, That no expense be incurred 
by the Government for the transportation of 
the same. 

Sec. 8. And be it further resolved, That the 
Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to place at the disposal of the Lincoln 
Monument Association, incorporated by act 
of Congress, so much damaged and captured 
bronze and brass ordnance as may be necessary 
out of which to cast the principal figures of 
said monument, from time to time as the models 
are completed. 

Approven, July 15, 1870. 


No. 181. — Joint Resolution authorizing the 
extension of the supervision of the Capitol 
Police over the Botanical Garden. 


Be it enacted [resolved] by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the 
supervision of the Capitol police be extended 
over the Botanical Garden ,and that, until other- 
wise ordered, and especially during the period 
employed for rebuilding the fence surrounding 
the grounds, additional police force may be 
employed, if deemed necessary, the expense 
for which shall be defrayed from the contingent 
fand of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives: Provided, however, That the additional 
number of policemen for this purpose shall not 
exceed three at any time. 

Approven, July 15, 1870. ę 


No. 132.—Joint Resolution giving Condemned 
Gannon to decorate the Soldiers’ Burial 
Plot, at White Plains, New York. 


Be it enacted [resolved] by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of War be, and be hereby is, author- 
ized to donate four condemned cannon and 
twenty-eight balls to the “ White Plains Vet- 
eran Association,” to decorate the soldiers’ 


| plot at that place. 


Aprnoven, July 15, 1870. 


No. 183.—Joint Resolution authorizing the 
donation of certain Property of the United 
States in the City of Galveston; State of 
Texas, to said City. 

Beitresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the buildings, bar- 
racks, fences, sheds, cisterns, and so forth, 
the property of the United States, in the city 
of Galveston, State of Texas, now abandoned 
by the United States troops, and ordered to 
be sold at public auction, under the direction 
of the quartermaster’s department, be, and the 
same are hereby, donated as hereinafter pro- 
vided to said city of Galveston, forthe purpose 
of aiding the said city in holding agricultural, 
mechanical, and horticultural fairs, and in 
developing the agricultural and mechanical 
resources of said State; or for such other pub- 
lic uses as may seem good to the authorities 
of said city of Galveston: Provided, That this 
resolution shall not be construed to convey any 
title in the grounds whereon the said buildings, 
barracks, fences, sheds, cisterns, and so forth, 
aro situated, or any authority to demolish or 
destroy the same, but to be held to be returned 
to the United States whenever required for any 
purpose for the use of the Government. 

Avproven, July 15, 1870. 


No. 184. — Joint Resolution granting Con- 
demned Cannon to the Delaware Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monument Association. 


Bettresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized to deliver to the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monument Association of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, ten pieces of condemned 
brass cannon. 

APPROVED, July 15, 1870. 


No. 135. — Joint Resolution authorizing the 
Secretary of War to furnish Cannon to 
‘Soldiers’ Plot’? in Riverview Cemetery, 
at Trenton, New Jersey. 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of War 
be authorized to furnish six pieces of con- 
demned cannon for ornamentation of the 
í Soldiers’ Plot” in Riverview Cemetery, at 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

APPROVED, July 15, 1870. 


No. 136.—Joint Resolution to permit the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to allow certain Boats 
to carry Passengers and their Baggage be- 
tween American Ports on Lake Ontario. 
Beitresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 

Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 

allow the steamboats of the Canadian Naviga- 

tion Company built in the United States, and 
now owned by that company, to carry passen- 
gers and their baggage between Rochester, 

Oswego, and other American ports on the 

south shore of Lake Ontario, subject to such 

regulations as he may establish. 
APPROVED, July 15, 1870. 


PRIVATE ACTS OF THE FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


"OF THE 


UNITED STATES, 


Passed at the Second Session, which was begun and held at the City of Washington, in the District of Columbia; on 


Monday, the 6th day of December, A, D 


July, A. D. 1870. 


. 1869, and was adjourned without day on Friday, the 15th day of 


Unysses S. Grant, President. Scuvyner Courax, Vice President and President of the Senate. Henry B. ANTHONY 
was elected President of the Senate pro tempore on the 28th day of May, A. D. 1870, and so acted until and. 
including June 3d; also on the Ist of July, and so acted until and including July 5th; was again elected 
President pro tempore on the 14th day of July, and so acted until the end of the session. James G. BLAINE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Cuar. I.—An Act to relieve certain Persons 
therein named from the Legal and Political 
Disabilities imposed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, (two thirds of each House 
concurring therein,) That all legal and polit- 
ical disabilities imposed by the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, by reason of participation in the late 
rebellion, be, and they hereby are, removed 
from the following persons, namely: 

ALABAMA, 

Robert Ware, of Blount county; J. J. Cow- 
den and Elijah Self, of Jefferson county; Alex- 
ander McKinstry and John R. Tompkins, of 
Mobile county ; N. B. Mardis, of Shelby county; 
John S. Morange, Henry W. Pickens, H. K. 
Wickle, and Jeptha’ Edwards, of Etowah 
county; J. A. McCutcheon and Absalom 
Jackson, of Elmore county; G. T. Yelverton, 
of Coffee county ; T. G. Cornish, of Marengo 
county; Samuel F. Palmer, Dr. Peter Bryce, 
of Tuscaloosa county, and Charles C. Crowe, 
of Perry county; Joseph W. Phillips, of Lee 
county; Robert D. Sims, Michael Burk, and 
Frank E. Saurin, of Lowndes county; George 
McDuffy, of Marion county ; W, A. J. Swan, 
George Forrister, and Z. M. Hutchins, of 
Randolph county; Blias M, Kiels, of Barbour 
county; J. H. Weaver and William H. Og- 
bourne, of Montgomery county; A. J. Due, of 
Eimore county; A. A. West, of Clay county ; 
Eph Latham, of Jackson county; Charles 
A. Edwards, Jesse R. Jones, Charles S. G. 
Doster, of Autauga county; and W. B. Moda- 
well, of Perry county. 

ARKANSAS. 

Yancey B. Shapard, of Pope county; Le- 
vander Sykes and James H. Low, of Johnson 
county; Wilson C. Jones, of Vell [Yell] coun- 
ty; James E. White, Frank Clark, Thomas 
Ù. Clark, James I. Hudson, and John T. 
Chidester, of Ouachita county; E. W, Gantt, 
S. L. Griffith, P. O. Hooper, and E. W. Gar- 
rett, of Pulaski county; Alexander Mason, of 
Calhoun county; John H. Askew, of Union 
county; F. M. Chrisman, Isaac Chrisman, W. 
R. Coody, and W. P. Cole, of White county. 

GEORGIA. 
Noah L. Cloud, of Decatur county ; William 
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F. Wright, of Coweta county; Foster Blodgett 
and W.C. Dillon, of Richmond county; H. H. 
Pettis and John L. Harris, of Fulton county; 
George H: Lester, of Oglethorpe county; W. 
W. Paine, of Chatham county; William H. 
Edwards and Amos T. Akerman, of Elbert 
county; F. B. Hascal, of Jones county; T. W. 
Thurmond, of Spalding county; T. W. King, 
of Monroe county; E. C. Granniss, of Bibb 
county; John C. Hendrix, of Atlanta county; 
James M. Bishop, Jesse Hendricks, and Wil- 
liam Kelly, of Dawson county; Robert D. Har- 
vey, of Floyd county; William D. Bentley, of 
Forsyth county; Enoch Humphreys, of Gor- 
don county; G. M. T. Ware, of Pierce county; 
Q. T. Davis, of Brooks county; E. S. Griffin 
and James Hammock, of Twiggs county; John 
R. Hill, E. Richardson, and J. M. Cooper, of 
Dougherty county; Benjamin Conley, of Rich- 
mond county; B. B. DeGraffenriede, of Bald- 
win county ; James W.Green,of Upson county; 
Nathan Gunnels, of Banks county; Thomas 
J. Speer, of Pike county; Henry C. Wayne, 
of city of Brunswick; Charles D. Davis, of 
Walton county; J. W. B. Somers, of Newton 
county; Joel F. Thornton, of Greene county; 
William R. Davis, George M. Hood, and 
Charles P. McCalla, of Richmond county; 
William M. Moore, of Warren county; Dick- 
erson H. Walker, of Walton county; Dr. 
Thomas F. Green, of Milledgeville; Joseph 
McWhorter, of Oglethorpe county. 
TENNESSEE. 


C. B. Davis, of Lawrence county; Hiram 
Crabtree, John R. Knight, John Jones, of 
Jackson county; Edward Isaac Golladay and 
R. E. Thompson, of Wilson county; Robert 
Forquaharson,of Lincoln county; James Russ, 
of Shelby county; John Alley, of Sequatchie 
county; John E. Pyatt, J. C. Wasson, W. N. 
Ault, and J. L. Abernathy, of Rhea county; 
Stephen Matthews, of Blount county; H. 8. 
Young, of Macon county; Walter R. Evans, of 
Claiborne county; Jobu P. Murry, William H. 


-Botts, and Allen Dewhett, of Jackson county ; 


James Monroe Meek, of Jefferson county ; and 
James H. Randolph, of Cocke county. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

James M. Martin, of Abbeville county ; Ains- 
ley H. Monteith and W. Hutson Wigg, of Rich- 
land county; N. G. W. Walker and Thomas 
J. Webb, of Anderson county; E. M. Whiting 
and J. F. Green, of Charleston county; W. P. 


Gill, Eli Cornwall, and William MeAlily, of 
Chester county; J. R. Linder, of Colleton 
county; J. B. Gatlin, of Darlington county; 
S. T. Atkinson, of Georgetown county; W. W 
Boyce and Calvin Brice, of Fairfield county; 
H. P. Hammett and F. C. Gower, of Green- 
ville county; C. B. Sawis, of Horry county; 
Reuben Gross and Samuel J. Stuart, of Lex- 
ington county ; Elly Godbold,of Marion county; 
John W. A. Hartness, of York county; W. D. 
Johnson, of Marlboro county; George W. H. 
Legg, of Spartansburg county; Daniel Keels 
and R. S. Mellett, of Sumter county. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Gilbert M. De L. Smith, Jefferson county, 
LOUISIANA. 


John L. Lewis, Claiborne parish; B. L. 
Lynch, New Orleans. 


KENTUCKY. 


Philip Lee, Horatio W. Bruce, Francig 
Hagan, Richard C. Wintersmith, and Blanton 
Duncan, Louisville ; D, Howard Smith, Frank- 
lin county; Charles B. Thomas, Lexington, 
Fayette county; John M. Elliott, Owingsville, 
Bath county; A. L. McAfee and John T 
Hogan, Jessamine county; William E. Kellar, 
Mercer county; Thorgas W. Napier and J. 
Warren Grigsby, Lincoln county; A. J. Beale 
and James A. Frazier, Harrison county ; Henry 
A. Huston and J. K. Huey, Paducah; Charles 
Duncan, Pendleton county; J. P. Nicholsand 
William Dickinson, Barren county; William 
E. Bell and John F. Wills, Anderson county; 
Jemes W.: Schooling, Marion county; T. P.A. 
Bibb, Boone county; D. O. Harris, Woodford 
county; R. T. Owen, Shelby county; Paschal 
R. Baker, Carrol county; Robert’ Riddell, 
junior, Estell county. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


J. H. Carson, of Ash county ; Abram Bryan, 
of Alleghany county ; John Ballard, J. R. Har- 
grave, Nathaniel Knight, James A. Leak, and 
John A. Boyden, of Anson county ; Joseph W. 
Beasley and John W. Sissoms, of Bertie county; 
J. J. D. Lucas, J. W. Purdie, and John A. 
Richardson, of Bladen county; William Lank- 
ford, John Laning, Lawson A. Laning, James 
W. Walker, Lott Pitman, Reverend T. W. 
Atkin, John Souther, G. M. Roberts, John 
Smart, G. L. Penland, George Whitman, J. M. 
Wells, Hughey Brooks, and William Ducker, 
of Buncombe county ; Richard C. Cook, Caleb 
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Phifer, James M. Brown, Nelson Slough, Wil- 
liam M. Coleman, and Kiah P. Harris, of 
Cabatrus county ; James C. Harper, of Cald- 
well county; Jonas Cline, Caleb Setzer, Wil- 
liam Hale, Andrew H. Shuford, Mathew L. 
McCorkle, Adolphus L. Shuford, James T. 
Johnson, Ephraim Yount, Moses Barger, Da- 
vid Whistenhurst, Marcus L. Fry, H. M. Hall- 
man, and G. M. Yoder, of Catawba county; 
J3. H. Headen, of Chatham county; James M. 
Higgins, of Cherokee county; John M. Jones, 
William R. Houghton, and William A. Moore, 
of Chowan county; Martin C. Roberts, Rufus 
Roberts, W. W. Green, and Joseph W. Wilson, 
of Cleveland county; W. W. Pate and J. A. 
Maultsby, of Columbus county; W. MeL. Me- 
Kay, Archibald McLean, John W. Lett, James 
A. McRae, Willie T. Rhodes, William A. 
Banks, J.C. Poe, William R. Love, and Ham- 
ilton:MeMillan, of Cumberland county; J.W. 
Thomas, J. J. Martin, and William F. Hen- 
derson; of Davidson county ; William A. Allen, 
of Duplin. county; John Marshall Bell and 
John M. Beck, of Davie county; Joshua Kill- 
abrew, of Edgecombe county; R: L. Patterson 
and N. 8. Cook, of Forsyth county; Russell 
H. Kingsbury, Robert B. Gilliam, Isaac J. 
Young, R. D. Jones, John O. Usrey, C. M. 
Rogers, A. H. Cook, L. A. Paschal, J. J. Eli- 
son, and S. S. Harrill, of Granville county ; 
C. H. Harper and H. H. Best, of Greene 
county ; G. M. Isley, David Cobb, R. S. Se- 
christ, R. W? Glenn, Arrington Dillworth, Abel 
Gardner, junior, Nathan Hiat, Joseph A. Hous- 
ton, Wiliam P. Heath, Alexander H. Lindsay, 
John McLean, Wlihu Starbuck, Moses D. 
Young, Emanuel Dean, Stephen Hussey, Ed- 
ward Morgan, Jacob A. Mick, Shubal G. Cof 
fin, and Anselom Reid, of Guilford county ; 
Neal S. Stewart and Benjamin F. Shaw, of 
Harnett county; P.S. Brittain, of Henderson 
county; James M. Trader ‘and Starkey S. 
Harrell, of Hertford county; James W. Wil- 
liams, D. M. Purchase, Wilfred Turner, John 
H. Dalton, A. F. Gaither, John C. Hargrave, 
James S. Bently, Thomas N. Cooper, Perry 
Tomlin, R. J. McDowell, and Moses A. White, 
of Iredell county; W. W. Munday, Dr. O. L. 
Hunter, James M. Smith, Richard E. Burch, 
John D. Shaw, Franklin Howard, Joseph Shel- 
ton, John F. Phifer, Robert Nixon, Isaac-Lowe, 
and D. A. Lowe, of Lincoln county ; David W. 
Siler, of Macon county; W. F. Craig, C. L. 
Corpening, and Uriah Ownby, of McDowell 
county; Clement Dowd, of Mecklenburg county; 
J. W. Bowman, M. C. Phelps, A. A. Congle- 
ton, J. R. Doughty, J. W. Chadwick, and J. 
M. Grizsard, of Mitchell county; Jesse 8. 
Spencer, of Montgomery county; Thomas Rol- 
lins, Samuel E. Johnson, John McNeil, Alex- 
ander Kelly, and Johu H. McLean, of Moore 
county; Patrick Murphey, Manger London, 
John J. Conoley, John H. Brooks, and W. M. 
Monroe, of New Hanover county; W. N. Pat- 
terson, James C, ‘l'urentine, William F. Stray- 
horn, William F. Patterson, George Laws, S. 
J. Norwood, James Wells, W. T. Buxton, J. 
W. Carr, W, A. Harris, D. C. Guyther, J. W. 
Stroud, H. M. C. Stroud, and W. H. Hogan, 
of Orange county; G. W. Cox, of Pitt county; 
J. H. Allea, of Polk county; Jesse Steed, 
Joseph Reece, Wiley Smith, and Henry Cra- 
ven, of Randolph county; Charles P. Powell, 
D. N. Patterson, and A.J. McQueen, of Rich- 
mond county; Joseph Lee, Richmond Lee, 
Moses Warwick, Murphy ©. McNair, Alex- 
ander McRae, William McRae, John A. Row- 
land, Giles Leitch, and Thomas J. Morissey, 
of Robeson county; Dr. James G. Ramsey, 
Thomas B. Long, James H, Ennis, William 
M. Kincaid, M. A. Agner, Thomas Barber, 
isaac A. Witherspoon, John A. Bradshaw, 
David Barringer, Henry Barringer, Jesse 
Thomasson, Jacob Fraley, William H. Bailey, 
William S. Martin, Tillman Cranferd, Moses 
L. Holmes, William D. Haywood, Wellington 


| 
L. Kestler, A. H. Boyden, Mumford S. Me- 


Kenzie, William T. Martin, John Sloop, John 
H. Creso, and A; J. Mock, of Rowan county ; 
J. B. Eaves and D. D. Allen, of Rutherford 
county; Peter A. Wilson, of Salem county ; 
William Daughtry, James C. ‘Williams, Hardy 
Daughtry, James C. Autry, John A. Oates, 
Leonard Godwin, Wilson Lockamy, Henry T. 
Jackson, Daniel MeKinnon, Hardy L. Spell, 
James R. Maxwell, James K. Morrissey, of 
Sampson county; Samuel Reeves, senior, and 
Samuel Reeves, junior, of Salisbury; Doctor 
W. W. McCanless, A. H. Lindsey, Thomas E. 
Cook, and E. S. Dean, of Stokes county; H. 0. 
Hampton, Gideon Bryan, Hugh Gwyn, Nathan- 
iel A.. Boyden, of Surry country [county ;] 
George Orr, of Transylvania county; James 
E. Irby, A. S. Crowell, and S. S. S. McCanley, 
of Union county; Rufus H. Tucker, William 
D. Haywood, James H. Foote, T. W. Young, 
Henderson H. Hodge, George W. Fentress, 
Calvin E. Parish, J. W. Estes, and 8. J. Nor- 
man, of Wake county; B. C. Cook; A. T. Me- 
Callum, and James Manning, of Washington 
county; Benjamin F. Petty, ©. L. Cook, 
Fletcher A. Harris, and Elisha Welborne, of 
Wilkes county; Alvin Bagley,of Wilson county; 
William W. Long, Joseph Williams, Nicholas 
L. Williams, B. B. Benham, and Thomas S. 
Martin, of Yadkin county; Leander Ray, John 
G. Marlow, and Adam Snow, of Yancy county ; 
Jasper Etheridge, of Onslow county; James 
D. Bridges, John Purcell, John Gilchrist, John 
Wilkes, Calvin Black, Hector McLean, Alex- 
ander Purcell, John H. McEachern, N. A. Me- 
Lean, Giles Leitch, John A. Rowland, Thomas 
J. Morrissey, William A. Dick, Joseph Thomp- 
son, Willis Moore, William J. Brown, Angus 
D. Brown, Murphy McNair, of Robeson county; 
Richard W. King, Pinkney Hardee, Lemuel 
H. Aldridge, of Lenoir county; Willie Daniel, 
of Wilson county; C. L. Sayreand Frank Dar- 
ley, of Washington city; Egbert R. Watson, 
of Virginia; George B. Myers, of Marshall 
county, Mississippi. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Attala county: E. M. Wells, Samuel Young, 
S. C. Conley, B. H. Sanders, W. J. Wasson, 
N. C. Wasson, David Wasson, Jason Niles, A. 
J. Boyd, D. W. S. Sanders, A. M. Chestnut, 
John A. Wasson, Alexander Wasson, B. L. 
Carnes, Rasselas Boyd, David Carr, and C. G. 
Harris. Adamscounty: Robert W. Wood, W. 
H. Forbes, Thomas J. Harrison. Clarke county: 
Will Hancock. Claiborne county: B. H. Stiles, 
A. J. Lewis, and Joshua S. Morris. Copiah 
county: William M. Deason, M. H. Peyton, 
Uriah Millsnapps, Ephraim G. Peyton, jr., and 
Samuel P. Harvey. Carroll county: William 
T. Townsend and Benjamin T. Marshall. Coa- 
homacounty: A. S. Dowd. Chickasaw county: 
C. C. Moore, J. T. Pulliman, Jacob A. Lough- 
ridge, and Thomas D. Hamilton. Calhoun 
county: Samuel A. Spencer, Tillman Bryan, 
S.J. Taylor, C. E. Murphy, E. B. M. Hill- 
house, H. J. Hawkins, Hiram Hall, and W. 
Emby. DeSoto county :-E. J. Lipsey, Sam- 
uel B. McNeace, Francis Holmes, ©. P. West, 
L. B. F. Robinson, John W. McCarkle, George 
E. Harris, William P. Eason, W, A. Nelson, 
S. D. Irvin, Henry Dockery, Thomas C. Dock- 
ery, and James H. Scafe. Franklin county: 
Nathan Bunkley and William K. Magee, 
Holmes county: S. S. Montgomery, Sampson 
Botters, A. M. Green, John A. Carson, W. A. 
West, George W. Cole, Erastus Hoskins, 
Charles T. Murphey, J. F. House, B. B, 
Sproales, A. W. McDonald, B. W. Moore, 
and R. T. Bush. Hinds county: J. L. Carter, 
John Duncan, and A. N. Kimball. Jefferson 
county: William Thompson, James Archer, 
Porterfield Farley, and Putnam Darden, P. 
K. Montgomery. Kemper county: Moses G. 
Hollford, W. W. Chrisholm, B. F. Rush, E. 
R. Fowler. Deake county: H. H. Howard. 


Lowndes county: James M. Prewitt and J. A. 
Orr. Lauderdale county: James W. Brooke, 
Robert E. Leachman, J. W. McMullen, Elisha 
Mosely, and David C. ‘Smith. Leake county: 
John A. Hanson. George B. Myers, Marshall 
county. Lee county: Jesse V. Bell. Madi- 
son county: T. C. Tupper, George Moorman, 
and M. M. Peyton. Noxubee county: Madi- 
son Edwards, T. G. Richardson, William A. 
Haynes, 8. Huckaby, E. A. J. McHenry, 
James S. Holt, and Charles B. Ames. Oktib- 
beba county: W. C. Bishop. Pontotoc coun- 
ty: Paul Dunn, George Wiley, C. Cullins, Ab- 
ner Shuttle, and J. L. Morphis. Tishemingo 
county: John E. Gillenwaters, F. A. Beazley, 
Ephraim F. Haynie, William L. Paine, Syl- 
vester J, Allen, Robert J. Fleming, Joel Gil- 
lenwaters, Frank E. McCalla, W. H. Dodson, 
James McAmis, W. H. Janes, Barton B. 
Boone, O. Lùcas, T. D. Duncan, Hamilton 
Mask, James W. Harper, and Luther W. 
Redus. Tippah county: M. Nelmes. Winston 
county: M. A. Metts. Wilkinson county: 
James M. Miller, senior, and William C. Mil- 
ler: Warren county: J. Harry Thomas, H. 
P. Simrall, and W. R. Wadsworth. Yazoo 
county: A. B. Johnson. Monroe county: B. 
L. Hatch, Richard Richardson, Vicksburg ; 
John Duncan, of Jackson, Mississippi. : 


“VIRGINIA. 


Albemarle county: William Wertembaker, 
John Wood, junior, Andrew J. Brown, Wil- 
liam T. Early, D. W. Burnley, Ezra M. Wolfe, 
Thomas W. Wood, J. H. Rives, John H. Bibb, 
and Alexander Rives. Accomac county: E. 
P. Pitts. Augusta county: Dr. Francis 'F. 
Stribling, J. N. Ryan, William A. Burnett, 
Reuben D. Hill, B. F. Fifer, Robert G. Bickle, 
and David ©. McGuffin. Bedford county; S. 
B. Wright, Charles A. Bower. Botetourt 
county: W. Martin and W. E. M. Wood. Back- 
ingham county: William A. Moss, J. Hill, 
Albert Baldwin, John M. Jordan, J. E. Mor- 

an, P. R. Patterson, and Z. C. Vanghn. 
Jampbell county: Joha W. Burton, R. S. 
Burton, ©. D. Flynn. Caroline coonty: Myer 
Angie, junior. Charlotte. county: Paul V. 
Adams and H. A. Carrington. Chesterfield 
county: Francis C. Moss. Clarke county : 
Joseph F. Ryan. Charles City county: B. A. 
Nance. Dinwiddie county: Robert Bolling, 
Thomas H. Boisseau, and I. H. Smith. Eliza- 
beth City county : John F, Segar and Thomas 
G. Segar. Essex county: P. R. Saunders. 
Fauquier county: Alexander Danis, W. M. 
Hume, Nimrod T. Ashby, John S. Burn, P. 
H. Hale, and E. J. Smith. Fairfax county: 
Alexander Innis. Floyd county: B. P. Elliot, 
A. J. Kirby, and F, A. Winston. Fluvanna 
county: Thomas H. Tutwiler. Franklin county: 
Willam E. Andrews, John L. Dillard, W. T. 
Wright, Morris W. Williams, Jeffrey Woody, 
E. C. Murphy, Charles Perdue, John Pelter, 
William Cooper, Allen Woody, Jenkins M. 
Oxley, Samuel G. Mattox, Silas G. Bernard, 
Cyrus E. Pinckard, Joseph Heckman, Marshall 
Jamerson, Jesse Brunty, Robert A. Scott, 
John Wade. Frederick county: Henry M. 
Brent, junior. Grayson county: L. H. Bryant 
and E. L. Dickey. Green county: W. 8. 
Beazley. Giles county: R. G. Banks. Hal 
ifax county: J. B. Storall. Hanover county : 
William C. Wickham, John Page, Thomas 
M. White, George W. Doswell, J. A. Wing 
field, Joseph T. Priddy, and James M. Tay- 
lor. Henrico county: Thomas M. Kimbrough, 
W. A. Bennett, George N. Gwathney, M. 
M. Lipscomb, Thomas Dodamead, Frederick 
Butler, Samuel Hillis, Peter W. Ralston, 
William H. Richardson, Jesse T. Hutchinson, 
J, A. Lynham, and Albert P. Bennett. Henry 
county: George D. Gravely, C. Y. Thomas, 
John F, Pedigo, John T. Hamlett, W. F. 
Bullington, R. J. Wells, John H. Mathews, 
John H. Pedigo. James City county: S. T. 
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Bowman and ©, M. Hubbard. King William 
county: James B. Green. King George coun- 
ty: Thacker Rogers. Lancaster county: 
Thomas M.. Wiatt. Louisa county: M. M. 
Ogg, Andrew J, Perkins, Daniel H. Perkins, 
George W. Trice, David M. Hunter, W. W. 
Bird. Montgomery county: James C. Tay- 
lor, Thomas R. Childress. Nansemond county: 
Peter B. Prentis. Nelson county: Seaton H. 
Loving, John H. Pamplin, C. T. Smith. North- 
ampton county: William G. Riley, R. H. Read, 
John S. Parker. Nottoway county: John 
Overton, G. C. Blend. Norfolk county: 
Edward H. Williams, C. W. Murdaugh, E. 
W. Anderson. Prince Edward county: R. S. 
Hines, B. S. Hooper, H. R. Hooper, Jóban V. 
Miller, Robert D. Miller, and Frank D. Redd. 
Prince George county : WwW. Caldwell, J. A. 
Hair, F. W. Parker. Patrick county: Mur- 
ray Turner, Larkin G. Racker, Samuel W. 
Davis, Asa Wood, Benjamin J. Campbell, 
and William W. Stoops. Powhatan county: 
William T. Davis. Pulaski county: John B. 
Baskerville, Lewis A. Buckingham, C. E. Dod- 
dridge. Page county: William Campbell. 
Petersburg city: W. T. Joynes, D: W. Las- 
siter, E. O. Hinton, James B. Stewart, Alex- 
ander Domian, and John R. Hinton.  Pittsyl- 
vania county: John E. Ficklen, J. W. MeKin- 
sey, and John W. Jones. Prince Edward 
county: Littleton A. Warren. Rappahannock 
county: F. H. Bruce, B. I. Holland, Willis 
Browning, and Patrick McCracken. Rock- 
bridgecounty: James G. Paxton, D. E. Moore, 
George A. Baker, and David J. Wippies, 
Rockingham county: John T. Harris. Rich 
mond county: W. W. Rains. Roanoke county : 
Zebulon Boon, Jacob L. Frier, and Alfred T. 
Dillard. Russell county: A. C. Ferguson, 
Thomas H. Garrett, Wiliam Johnson, Samuel 
H. Nash, Thomas J. Riley, B. D. Seacott, 
William J. Dickinson, Thomas C. M. Alder- 
son, James H. Dickinson, and Jacob C. Gent. 
Shenandoah county: Franklin H. Wisler and 
Jesse C. McKay. Smyth county: Thomas H. 
Thurman, W. P. Francis, J. M. Pruner, and 
James B. Lowden. Spottsylvania county: 
James B. Sener. Washington county: D. C. 
Dunn, W. C. Edmondson, R. W. Hughes, 
Leonidas Baugh, John D. Cosby, and C. Mc- 
Dougal. Wise county: Robert P. Dickerson. 
Westmoreland county: R.A. Claybrook. Staf- 
ford county: R. C. Moncure, Kennon Whiting, 
and Joseph Christian. 
Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That all 
persons from whom the disabilities imposed by 
- the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States have been or shall be re- 
moved, and who have been or shall be elected 
or appointed to any office or place of trust in 
or under the Government of the United States, 
or of either of the States or Territories, shall, 
before entering upon the duties thereof, take 
and subscribe the oath prescribed in the act 
approved July eleventh, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight, entitled “An act prescribing an 
oath of office to be taken by persons from whom 
legal disabilities shall have been removed,” 
instead of the oath prescribed in the act ap- 
proved July second, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two, entitled “An act to prescribe an 
oath of office, and for other purposes,” any- 
thing in any other act to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 
Approved, December 14, 1869. 


Cuar. I.—An Act to remove Political Dis- 
abilities of certain Persons therein named. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, (two thirds of each House 
concurring therein,) That all legal and political 
disabilities imposed by the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States, 
by reason of participation in the rebellion, be, 


and they hereby are, removed fromthe follow- 
ing persons, namely: Philemore B; Hawkins, 
of Franklin county, in the State of North Car- 
olina, and C. R. Mobley, of Tampa, in the 
State of Florida, and D. H. McCall, of Union 
Springs, Alabama. 

APPROVED, December 18, 1869. 


Cuar. XV.—An Act for the Relief of Alinzor 


Clark. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Commissioner 
of Patents, upon due application made tohim, 
is authorized to extend the patent of Alinzor 
Clark for ‘fastening for hay and manure forks,” 
dated March the fifth, A. D. eighteen hundred 
and fifty, and which expired on the fifth day 
of March, A. D. eighteen hundued and sixty- 
four, upon the same evidence and principles 
as if application had been made to him by the 
said patentee in due time prior to the expira- 
tion of said patent: Provided, That, in case 
the Commissioner on due inquiry shall extend 
said patent, that all persons who shall have 
made use of said invention between the period 
of the expiration of said patent and the exten- 
sion of the same shall be relieved from all 
liability for said use. 

APPROVED, February 9, 1870. 


Cuar, XVf.—An Act for the Relief of S., and 
H. Sayles. 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be, and he hereby is, authorized and directed 
to pay the sum of eighty-eight thousand six 
hundred and eighty-eight dollars and fifteen 
cents to S. and H. Sayles, of Killingly, Con- 
necticut, in full satisfaction and discharge of 
all claims and demands whatsoever of said 
parties upon the Government of the United 
States arising out of a contract made by them 
in the month of March, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-five, to furnish clothing for the Army of 
the United States. 

J. G. BLAINE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Vice President of the United States 
and President of the Senate. 


Indorsed by the Prrsipent: “Rec'd Feb’y 
Ist, 1870.” 


{Nore sy THE DEPARTMENT or Stare.—The 
foregoing act having been presented to the 
President ofthe United States for his approval, 
and not having been returned by him to the 
House of Congress in which it originated with- 
in the time prescribed by the Constitution of 
the United States, has become a law without 
his approval. } 


Crar. XXIV.—An Actto relieve certain Per- 
sons therein named from the Legal and 
Political Disabilities imposed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, (two thirds of each House 
concurring therein,) That all legal and polit- 


ical disabilities imposed by the fourteenth | 


amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, by reason of participation in the late 
rebellion be, and they hereby are, removed 
from the following persons, namely : 
ALABAMA, 

Neil Blue, Montgomery county ; William E, 
Beard, Dallas county; Joho A, Minnis, But- 
ler county; George S. Cox, E. M. Smith, 


Lowndes county; Alexander’ White, Dallas 
county ; Levi Hinds, Madison county; Josepii 
Rice, Madison county; Robert B.: Lindsay, 
Tuscumbia ; John M. Powers, Colbert: county p 
L. R. Davis, Limestone. county; Robert W. 
Figg, Madison county; Samuel B.: Brown, 
Greene county; Rufus C. Torrey, Montoe 
county ; John W. Portis, Clarke county; ff. 
S. Whitfield, Tuscaloosa county ; M; L. Stan- 
sel, Pickens county; Henry A. McGee, Law- 
rence county; Alexander White, Selina; D. 

M. Smith, Haynesville; S. F. Rice, Montgom- 
ery; Benjamin Gardner, M. B. Welbourn. and 
John C. McNab, of Barbour county; W. B. 
Wood, G. B. Clark, and Samuel Clark, of Dale 
county; H. E. Owens, William H, Wood, and 
James Clark, of Henry county; Newsom Taun- 
ton, Coffee county; James Arrington and 
Howell Peebles, of Bullock county; Meil Ezel, 
Clarke county; Samuel B. Brown, Greene 
county ; Jesse H. Booth and D. B. Booth, of 
Autauga county; K. Q. Adams, Lee county ; 
W. A. Wayne and J. C. Gillespie, of Sumpter 
county; J. F. Turner, Dallas county ; Jeffer- 
son Falkner, Montgomery county; William 
Doroughtery, W. B. Bowen, Doctor W., Je 
Gautier, G. T. Menifee, Cade Nowles, Jack 
Veal, and J. J. Padgett, of Macon county ; 
P. Q. Trent and William A. Handley, of Ran- 

dolph county; E. G. Richards, Chambers; 
James Bond, Mobile; J. F.. Conley, Dallas 
county; W. H. Crenshaw, Butler county ; 

Isaiah Dill, Madison county; D. L. Densmore 
and J. B. Speke, of Lawrence county ; P. S. 

Holt, Macon county; Thomas L. Kennedy, 

Autauga county; J. W. Sloss, Decatur; D. 

D. Liudsay, Lauderdale; George W. Malone, 

De Kalb county; Ezekiel H. Pickens, Butler 
county; Thomas A, Read, Lee county; T£. 

A. Manning, Clay county; Greene P. Rice, 

Morgan county; Henry C. Sanford, Cherokee 
county; A. D. Simmons, Lawrence county ; 
S. C. Stramler, of Mobile; BE. G. Richards, 
Chambers county ; Nicks 8. McAfee, Talla- 

dega county ; Moses H. Garrison, Montgom- 
ery county; T. J. Cumming, Wilcox county ; 

Jesse O’ Neal, ©. S. Lee, junior, J. E. P. Flour- 
ney, J. B. Simmons, M. C. Kinney, of Coffee 
county ; Isaac W. Suttle, Elmore county ; T. 

L. Kennedy, Lee county; P. G. Trent, Ran- 
dolph county ; James J, Goode, Clarke county ; 
R. C. Toney, Monroe county ; T. W, Price, J. 
S. Lynch, and J. A. Echols, Wilcox county ; 
Joseph H. Speed, Marion. 


ARKANSAS. 
Thomas C. Peck, Little Rock ; Joseph Hol- 


|| man, Arkansas; William H. Wills, Arkansas; 


Benjamin F. Crowley and A. S. Stuart, Craig- 
head county; Parker C. Ewan, Monroe county; 
I. N. Hedgepeth, Prairie county; Bernard 
Fitzpatrick, E. McNally, James H. Turner, 
junior, S. R. Harrington, William F. Owen, 
Willis D. Johnson, and James W. Bradford, 
of Jefferson county; John A. Jones, Pulaski 
county ; Benjamin L. Morgan, Ouachita county; 
Samuel J. Mathews, Drew county; Edward 
C. Wilson, Camden; John M. Parrott, John 
R. Dobson, W. W. Mosely, Saint Francis 
county; Alexander H. Reynolds, Arkansas 
county ; N. L. Harris, Columbia county ; James 
H. Hawley and Wiliam P. Grace, of Jefferson 
county; John T. Beardon, W. W. Leke, and 
James F. Ritchie, of Ouachita county; Joka 
M. Dyson, Bradley county ; Horatio Q. P. Wil- 
liamsand William S. Norman, of Union county. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Henry W. Turpin, District of Columbia. 
FLORIDA, 

Samuel Douglass, Leon county; Chandler 
©. Youge, Pensacola; D. M., Walker, Talla- 
hassee; William Kirk, Pensacola; R. 1. Perry, 
Key West; I. W. Culpepper, Cedar Keys; W. 
A. Cock, Monticello; Philip Thomas, Amelia 
Island; Ed. Hopkins, Jacksonville; Allen H. 
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Bush, William H. Milton, James M. Landrum, 
Jackson county; Oscar B. Hart, Putnam coun- 
ty; Samuel B. McLim, James Tucker, Fernan- 
dina; William B. Watson, Douglass Dummett; 
Volusia county; R.W.B. Hodson,Cedar Keys; 
Samuel O. House, Marion county, G. M. T. 
Brinson, Madison county; Jas. D. Morris, Jef- 
ferson county; S. L. Niblack, Columbia county; 
Herndon L. Henderson, Wakulla county; Ho- 
ratio G. Townsend, Apalachicola; S. F. Hal- 
lady, O. W. McDonald, Alachua county; R. J. 
Perry, Key West; Edward Hopkins, Aaron A. 
DaCosta, D. C. Dawkins, Duval county; Lewis 
Dishong, Tampa; Stephen Whitefield, Taylor 
county; J. E. A. Davidson, Robt. H. M. David- 
son, S. B. Love, Gadsden county ; Alexander 
Bell, Brevard county. 


GEORGIA, 


W.T. Gould, Augusta; R. D. Sharp, Rome; 
I. R. Parrott; Cartersville; John Neal, Warren- 
ton; W. S. Bagley, Forsythe; John B. Ross, 
Wm. B. Johnston, C. A. Nutting, of Macon; 
Elisha C. Morgan, Valdosta; John Neal, War- 
ren, county; V. A. Gaskill, Fulton county; 
John D. Pope, Atlanta; W. G. McAdoo, Bald- 
win county; John W. O'Neil, Lowndes county ; 
W. H. Dasher, Lowndes; Walter T. McArthur, 
James H. Graham, and George M. Harvey, of 
Newnan; J. J. Thrasher, of Atlanta; Arthur 
Hutchinson, Campbell county; William H. 
Grant, Whitfield county: Andrew J. Cloud, 
Spaulding county; William W.Clayton, William 
R. Webster, P. Chambers, H. H: Pettis, Y. S. 
Farrow, J. L. Harris, of Atlanta; Garland 
Snead, Augusta; William S. Kelley, Macon; 
E. B. Haslioll, J. P. MeMeals, Thomas J. 
Roberts, W. L. Cloud, Edward Richardson, M. 
S. Poor, Reverend A. W. Caldwell, Reverend 
C. M. Caldwell, J. J. Morrison, T. A. Ward, 
Daniel Pitman, Thomas Hooper, W. Neel, 
J. A. Howard, Walker Brock, J. S, Fannin, 
William F. Martin, and George Cleland, of 
Cobb county; J. M. Bishop, William Kelley, 
and Jesse Hendricks, of Dawson county ; Z. 
B. Hargroves,. of Floyd county; William F. 
Bentley, Forsyth county: E, Humphreys, Gor- 
dou county; James J, Findlay, Hall county; 
Alfred Harris and William P. Price, of Lump- 
kin county; Wm. R. Bell, Madison county; 
Jesse Mitchell, Walton county; William. B. 
Lovell aud William BE. Philyaw, of Rabun 
county ; A. D. Nunnally, of Spalding county; 
Charles D. Davis, G. M. Hanny, Luther J. 
Glenu, and E. D. Cheshire, of Fulton county; 
James R. Smith, Coffee county; R. K. Holli- 
day, Clayton county ; Alexander Deas, Robert 
Campbell, William Phillips, Edwin G. Phillips, 
of Richmond county; Joseph A. Shumake, 
Burke county; David G. Cotting, Wilkes county; 
M: H. Welborn and W, W. Padgett, of War- 
ren county; E. C. Wade, Henry Brigham, 
George W. Wylley, and James J. Waring, of 
Chatham county; Virgilino M. Barnes, Colum- 
bia county; Frank H., Holden, Taliaferro 
county; James H. McWhorter, William W. 
Davenport, and W, J. Davenport, of Ogle- 
thorpe county; Robert L. McWhorter, Greene 
county ; Isham J. Fannin and David S. John- 
ston, of Morgan county; Benjamin Lough- 
ridge, Murray county; Joseph Glenn, C. B. 
Broyles, Dawson A. Walker, and Jesse A. 
Glenn, of Whitfield county; William K. De- 
graffenrid, J. G. Coleman, and Peyton Rey- 
nalds, of Bibb county; Augustus H, Roberts, 
Warren county; William A. Fort and A. 
W., Caldwell, of loyd county; Littleton 
Pitts, Meriwether county ; Samuel Bard, Ful- 


ton county; Robert Flournoy, Clarks county: | 


E. S. Griffin, Twiggs county; Duncan Cam- 


eoron, Telfair county; James S. Boynton, | 


Spalding county ; David E. Blount, Bibb coun- 
ty; John H. Hose, John S. Jobson, Absa- 
lom Marshall, and Joel M. Mann, of Hous- 
ton county; Isaac Oakes, of White county; 
Andrew J. Burch, of ‘owns county ; Jobn 8. 


Fain, Union county: M. H, Bryson, Towns 
eounty; Abda Johnson, Thomas A. Wood, 
Jeremiah A. Howard, Jesse R. Wikle, John 
L. -Wikle, of Barton county ; Robert McCar- 
ney, senior, John Oates, and Wm. Luffman, 
of Murray county; John H. Stair, Gordon 
county; M. P. Quillian, Whitfield county ; H. 
D. C. Edmundson and Samuel Hawkins, of 
Chattanooga county; W. R. D. Moss, John 
O. Dowda, and William A. Teasley, of Cher- 
okee county; Jackson S. Taylor, Coweta 
county ; Calvin Johnson, Dawson county; R. 
H. Atkinson, Bibb county; R. C. Beavers, 
Campbell county ; Abraham Brookin and H. 
Brookin, of Washington county; Samuel W, 


Brooks, Brooks county; John Brooks, Charl- 


ton county; L. H. Briscoe, Baldwin county ; 
W. W. Blankenship, Webster county ; Thomas 
B. Calhoun, Fulton county; J.C. Clay, Cobb 
county; W. W. Cobb, Upson county; Jacob 
Deck, Lumpkin county; Peter Fair, Baldwin 
county; R. G. Fulghum, Pulaski county ; 
James M. Granberry, Quitman county; S. 
Holbrook, Forsyth county; A. Jackson and 
A. Jones, of Warren county; William Kelly, 
Dawson county; D, E, Knowles, Pierce 
county; S. W. Leland, Bartow county; Dun- 
can McArthur, Fulton county; J. R. M. Neal, 
Quitman county ; George W. Newbern, Clinch 
county; W. G. Pierce, Calhoun county; Ab- 
solam Rhodes, Taliaferro county; A.J. Pool, 
Baldwin county; Thomas J. Roberts, Quit- 
man county; David Sapp, Pulaski county; 
Thomas Simmonton, Spalding county; W. S. 
Swift, Houston county ; F. Thornton, 
Greene county; M. Tucker, Colquit county ; 
H. H. Waters, Talbot county; R. M. Wilder, 
Warren county; Peter V. Wing, Colquit 
county; G. W. Waldron, Clinch county; D. 
A. Williams, Taliaferro county; Thomas W. 
White, Baldwin county; James S. T'ouman, 
of Pierce county; E. F. Kirksey, Stewart 
county; D. P. Rill and Robert H. Atkinson, 
of Fulton county; Jobn P, Culberson, Troup 
county ; John C. Bowden, Campbell county ; 
S. J. Jobe, Catoosa county ; J. M. Fito, James 
W. Mashburne, Wilcox county; James S. 
Harmon, Taylor county; Elias Turner, Wil- 
cox county; George W. Speer, Fulton county ; 
Frederick Cox, Gordon county; Thompson 
Allan, Fulton county; O. A. Lochrane, Ful- 
ton county; Anderson M. Parker and Samuel 
H. Stout, of Fulton county ; John F. Andrews, 
Wilkes county; W. D. F. Mann, Haralson 
county; Jared I. Whitaker, Fulton county ; 
J. A. Holtzelan, Houston county ; Zachariah 
F. Wilson, Gordon county; M. F. Fletcher, 
W. C. Barber, and John ©. Waits, of Polk 
county; A.J. Baldwin, Farrell county; David 
G. King, Catoosa county; John U. Stephens, 
Oglethorpe county; F. A. Morgan, Carroll 
county; H. J. G. Williams and George Hill- 
yer, of Fulton county; George M. Lucas, 
Baldwin county; Robert M. Mitchell, Ogle- 
thorpe county. i 
INDIANA. 
Stanley M. Warner, 
KENTUCKY. 

B. W. Jenkins and M. W. Barr, Louisville; 
David W. Sanders, Louisville; John W. Ken- 
dall, West Liberty; Albert M. Hathaway, 
Owensboro; R. F. Harrison, Cyrus Hanks, 
Carrolton; Nat Gaither, Christian county ; 
Henry H. Houston, Humphrey Marshall, Louis- 
ville; M. M. Teager; H. B. Dobyns; Drury 
Hudson, Greensburg; Thomas W. Cardwell, 
Mercer county; M. J. Furguson, Lawrence 
county; Richard Hawes, Bourbon county ; 
Andrew R. Boone, Mayfield; Joseph H. Lewis, 
Barren county ; Nathaniel Wickliffe and John 
C. Wickliffe, of Nelson county; George W. 
Silvertooth, Hickman county; William Myn- 
hier, Morgan county; William B. Allin, Mer- 
cer county; L. P. Little, Owensboro; Elijah 
Arnold, Owen county; R. F. Harrison, of 


f 


Carrolton; W. L. Dulaney, Warren county; 
George B. Hodge, Roderick Perry, A. Q. 
Hunt, Fayette county; E. J. Ballard, Hick- 
man county; J. Q. A. King, McCracken 
county; Wm. M. Coffee, Ballard county; 
J. Corbett, Ballard county; T. H. Corbett, 
Ballard county; J. C. Calhoun and George 
H. Morrow, of McCracken county ; George B. 
Crittenden, Franklin county; James Q. Chen- 
owith, Mercer county; James S. Chrisman, 
Wayne: county; George W. Connor, Bath 
county; W. Remick, Hickman county ; D. C. 
Wilcox, McCracken county. 

7 LOUISIANA, 

J. Duncan Allen, Grant parish; Alexander 
W. Hamilton, Natchitoches; B. F. Williams, 
Louisiana; Edward A. Bark, New Orleans; 
Wade Hough, W. B. Cottingham, M. P. Black- 
stone, Theogene Castill, Caldwell parish; 
Thomas C. Anderson, A. G. Osborne, Wade 
H. Hough, Saint Landry parish; Richard C. 
Downs, Madison parish; Bobert J. Caldwell, 
Henry G. Dobson, Robert W. Jemison, M. L. 
Hardy, Ouachita parish; Ethan Allen, Fred- 
erick Gates, Washington B. Merchant, Saint 
Mary’s parish; Mark A. Estevan, Iberville 
parish; J. A, Watts, J. M. Locket, Bienville 
parish; A. C. Banks, Winn parish; Isaac H. 
Crawford, John M. Ward, Leroy S. Ward, S. 
Ward, Franklin parish; Zebulon York, A. V. 
Davis, Orlin Mayo, D. L. Rivers, Concordia 
parish; George H. Case, Frank F. Case, 
Philip H. Winfree, M. D. Phelps, Ferdinand 
B. Earhart, Oscar Donnet, R. C. Richardson, 
George N. Madden, W. R. Adams, Thomas 
G. Wilson, William II. Haskell, George 8. 
Diermeyer, Thomas I. Hough, Josiah F. Ellis, 
Joseph P. Horner, Robert D. Bridger, W. B. 
Merideth, John W. Blanks, Emet D. Craig, 
John J. Merideth, Frank W. Delesdernier, J. 
C. Bridges, Jacob Humble, T. R. Smith, Emile 
Lasere, Fielde T. Montgomery, New Orleans; 
J. D. Weimple, De Soto parish; Joseph J. 
Stringer, S. D. Oliver, New Orleans parish; 
J. E. Trudeau, New Orleans; St. Clair Johns, 
New Orleans parish; A. B. Bacon, New Or- 
leans; James Cromie, Natchitoches ; William 
M. Burwell, New Orleans; Thomas M. Foot, 
Benjamin F. Foot, and W. J. Blackburn, of 
Bellevue; Ezra B. Towne, Madison parish; 
John E. Dutillet, New Orleans; John W. 
Todd, John G. Warren, Claiborne parish; J. 
R. Head, Bienville parish; John A. Walsh, 
John H. New, John B. Robertson, B. L. 
Bowen, jr., Henry De Veuve, New Orleans; 
Walter T. Scott, Jefferson parish; Anthony 
W. Faulkner, Louisiana; E. D. Beach and 
R. H. Curry, of Orleans parish; T. G. David- 
son, Saint Helena parish ; Robert H. Endom, 
Monroe county; J. A. Freeman, Stephen 
Gray, John T. Hardee, J. H. Winfield, John 
P. Wolden, General J. Wheeler, J. Wilson 
Shaw, John H. Roberts, B. A. Martil, and 
John A. King, of Orleans parish; William 
Grey, Saint Martin’s parish; J. A. Maxwell, 
of St. Mary’s parish; Peabody A. Morse, 
Natchitoches parish; Robert T. Patten, Ver- 
milion parish; J. H. Sutherlin, De Soto parish; 
Honorable John D. Watkins, Claiborne parish; 
James T. Ward, New Orleans. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

L.A. Lindsey, Jacksonville; John A. Sykes, 
Aberdeen; James A. Maxwell, Claiborne 
county; lu. S. Fisher, Grenada; J. M. Part- 
ridge, Vicksburg ; S. W. Wood, Canton ; Rob- 
ert D. McLean, Grenada; David N. Barrows, 
Jackson; A. W. Smith, Hernando; George 
A. Robertson, Jonathan Robertson, Bolton; 
William M. Hancock, G. C. Chandler, Clark 
county; J. J. Hooker, Holmes county; Wil- 
liam W. Porter, Hinds county; J. D. Shaw, 
Coahoma county; L. M. Denning, Tunica 
county; W. H. Armstead, Carroll county; J. 
A. Orr, Lowndes county; Orlando Davis, 
Tippah county; G. S. McMillan, Lawrence 
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county; John McGuirk, Marshall county; 
W. H. Vasser, Monroe county; R, T. Dunn, 
Corinth; J. M. Acker, Alexandria; William 
Delay, Oxford; William A. Dix, P. A. Barker, 
William E. Stockton, D. G. Renner, Natchez; 
John F. Arnold, Tishemingo county ; Joseph 
Bennett, Rankin county; W. G. Vaughan, 
Lafayette county; S. H. Wood, Pontotoc 
county; James F. Nabers, Lee county; P. R. 
Starke, Bolivar county; A. M. West, Bedford; 
John Watts, Richard Cooper, aad James 
_ H. Whitfield, Brandon; William H. Battle, 
Rankin county; Kenneth Raynor, De Soto 
county; W. W. Allen, Edward S. Butts, C. F. 
Merrick, and S. Thomas, of Adams; Samuel 
Young, Attala county; W. L. Davis, Amite 
county ; Samuel Moore, O. L. Kimbrough, 
Joseph J. Gee, Samuel Hart, J. P. Marshall, 
Jonathan Durdin, W. H. Curtis, Thomas T. 
Kimbrough, Hugh F. McWilliams, and W. T. 
Townsend, of Carrollcounty; James A. Gage, 
N. A. Hancock, J. B. Patten, and David S. 
Pattison, of Claiborne county; W. W; Buck- 
ingham, J. B. Chaplin, P. H. Pierce, Wiiliam 
Hodges, J. W. Randall, Fleming Hodges, 
Thomas Li, Hamilton, J. H. Knox, and S. W. 
Townsend, of Chickasaw county; J. L. Ard 
and George Rhea, of Copiah county; John E. 
McNair, Covington county; L Davis, 
Harrison county; ©. A. Brougher, A. B. 
Cabannis, John H. Echols, D. C. Hudson, 
Doctor Joseph Lemley, and T. T. Swann, of 
Hinds‘ county; James McAnnis, of Tishe- 
mingo county; E. T, Haynie, T. D. Duncan, 
Joseph Gillenwaters, W. Dodson, and R. J. 
Flemmings, of Holmes county; J. M. Stigler, 
Madison county; N. D. Crawford, and W. W. 
Chisholm, of Kemper county; William Delay 
and S. M. Phipps, of La Fayette county; H. 
H. Howard, of Leake county; Warren W. 
Alford, Loring D. Belk, J. W. Brooker, Wil- 
liam ©. Ford, James L. Hudnall, and Lewis 
A. Ragsdale, of Lauderdale county; W. A. 
Bacon, W. H. Bacon, D. P. Lawson, James 
M. Benton, H. C. Medford, and W. P. Tin- 
dall, junior, of Lee county; T. C. Lyon, J. 
W. Mader, Henry A. Pope, J. R. Purcell, and 
Thomas T. Priestly, of Madison county; W. 
H. Bishop, L. Johnson, B. G. Lawrence, and 
William D. Roberts, of Marshall county; S. 
O. Anderson, Walter 8. Battle, S. C. Buck- 
ingham, Jobn L. Tindall, of Monroe county; 
Adolphus Cline, H. M. Dowling, E. Dis- 
mukes, George W. Edwards, H. W. Foote, W. 
D. Longstreet, Randall McLeod, B. A, J. 
McHenry, John P. Stovall, T. W. Smith, and 
Thomas M. Sargent, of Noxubee county ; Jobn 
©. Harrison, Orville Harrison, and Garland 
- G. Nelson, of Panola county; W. 8. Rusk- 
ing, Leake county; Henry L. Duncan, Yalla- 
busha county; Joseph McBride, Choctaw 
county; W. S. Cabell, Hinds county; Eli 
Phillips, Itawamba county; Henry C. Greer 
and George W. Harper, of Hinds county; 
Hartwell F. Wells and Bentonville Taylor, 
of Marion county; Roland A. Jones and J. 
F. Sessions, of Franklin county; A. S. Roane 
and William B. Owings, of Calhoun county ; 
John T. Lamkin, Lawrence county; W 
Swindle, Pontotoc county; Uncas Bourne, 
Richard Cooper, Samuel J. Proctor, James 
H. Whitfield, Saul McDowell, and Joseph 
Bennett, of Rankin county; B. F. Brown, 
Thomas R. Gowan, and T. L. Mendenhall, 
of Simpson county; Eli Wales, Sun Flower 
county; J. J. Nutt, W. E. Rogers, and A. ©. 
Rucker, of Tippah county ; William Ander- 
son, A. S. Brooks, John A. Blair, William 
H. Dodson, William H. Jones, William A. 
Payne, O. Lucas, Francis E. Whitfield, and B. 
W, Williams, of Tishemingo county ; George 
K. Birchett, Warren county; William P. 
Creecy, A. J. Fitzpatrick, Aaron Hutto, David 
MecCaled, E.. S. McGarr, Henry M. Martin, 


T. B. M Rigby, Richard Rich- |; ; 
a ae e |l Carolina; John J. McIntosh, John MeCrin- | 


ardson, Frank Scanlan, J. F. Simmons, Judge 
Alst Cone. 2p Sess. —No. 48. 


: ene = 
iA, H. Smedes, G. P. Thesbald, and D. 


C. Vandenburg, of Warren county; W. H. 
Noble, Wilkinson county; T. C. Buffington, 
William R. Barksdale, J. L. Davis, J. C. Gray, 
| Reverend James G. Hall, and R. D. McLean, 
of Yallabusha county; H.. R. Miles, N. T. 
Pugh, and M. W. Smith, of Yazoo county; J. 
J. Hooker, Holmes; J. D.. Shaw, Coahoma 
county; L. M. Deering, Tunica county; J. L. 
Milton, Yallabusha county; R. C. Kerr, Jack- 
' son county; N. G. Nye, Yazqo county; H. F. 
Simrall, Vicksburg; B. W. Jenkins and J. D. 
Easton, of Bolivar county; Robert H. Golla- 
day, Coffeeville; John B. Deason and John F. 
Burnet, of Jackson; John C. Lucas, M. A. 
Ciark, William C. Lewis, Charles H. B. Camp- 
bell, Lorenzo D., Fletcher, W. C. Claitor, Rob- 
ert B. Webb, James S. Comfort, W. J. Cole- 
man, William E. Meek, Stephen E. Wilson, 
William H. Gilmore, John Riley, and Chap- 
man L. Anderson, of Attala county; Douglas 
N. Walker, Wilkinson county; William Kellis, 
Kemper county; A. W. Smith and W. T. Nes- 
bit, of De Sota county; James M. Boyd and 
Rinard A. Hundly, of Clark county; W. G. 
Rosseau, Felix Shropohin, M. E. Owen, and 
J. S. Worley, of Oktibbeha county; William 
D. Bradford, Pontotoc county; James C. 
Shoup, La Fayette county; R. C. Love, John 
A. Jacobs, W. W. Gibson, C. A. Hogan, James 
P. Hogan, M. F, Ames, H. S. Muldrow, and 
F. H. Duguercrow, of Oktibbeha county; L. 
S. Davis, Harrison county; James S. Mason 
and William T. Morris, of Claiborne county; 
J. P. Marshall, Carroll county; James A. 
Garrard, Samuel T. Lowry, and Willis H. 
West, of Clark county; Frank S. Pate, Oktib- 
beba county; A. Mangram, junior, H. A. 
McLeod, and S. W. Wood, of Covington 
county; W. S. White and H, J. Richard, of 
Loundes county; German Walker, Simpson 
county; C. M. Thomas and George Edwards, 
of Noxubec county; William J. Willing, 
Thomas E. Willing, William T. Spencer, John 
B. Deason, and Robert P. Willing, of Copiah 
county; Thomas Houston, Winston county; 
James M. Wesson, Copiah county; H. Mur- 
phy, Monroe county; William C. McDonald, 
Clark county; J. W. Randle and Thomas R. 
Dansby, of Monroe county; Lucien S. Owen, 
Lee county; W. A. Parish, John E. Small, 


of Tishemingo county; W. L. Bledsoe, R. P. 
Bowen, William D. Roberts, and D. M. Davis, 
of Marshall county; W. T. Nesbitt, Amos 
McNeely, J. J. Fort, W. P. Bowen, of De 
Soto county; A. D. Dixon, Brookhaven; W. 
H. Smither, J. M. Cook, and A. M. West, La 
Fayette county; John C. Lucas, M. A. Clark, 


H. B. Campbell, Lorenzo D. Fletcher, W. ©. 


Claitor, Thomas J. Fletcher, James W. B. 
White, Robert B. Webb, M. J. Coleman, James 


| William H. Gilmore, Chapman L. Anderson, 


James J. Mangum, Smith county; W. L. Nu- 


C. | gent, Washington county; A. White, Houston; 


Joseph Lloyd, Okolona; Thomas D. Harris, 
Rankin county; James H. Owen, Scott county; 
Alexander Chisholm, Rankin county. 
MARYLAND. 
George Freaner and J. 8, Franklin. 
MISSOURI. 
John L. Detehemendy. 
| NEW MEXICO. 
| Thomas B. Catron. 
NEW YORK, 
| Henry Fitzhugh. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
William G. Fowler, Sampson county; Dr. 
F. L. Banks, Raleigh; W. J. Cornwall, North 


Pa 


William ©. Lewis, William W. Baccus, Charles | 


S. Comfort, William B. Meek, Stephen B. Wil- | 
son, Nixon Ousley, Lewis H. Hollingsworth, | 


John Riley, William V. Davis, of Attala county; | 
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mer, A. A. F. Seawell, Jessee Muse, Archibald 
McCallum, of Moore county; R.. H. Brown, 
A. N. Williamson, Robert McCracken, T, M. 
Smith, of Columbus county; J. H. Bell, G. H. 
Bell, of New Hanover; P, C. Holmes, Samp- 
son county; T, D. McDowell, Bladen county; 
J. W. Alford, Robeson county; C. W. Wooley, 
Montgomery county; Isaac B. Sawyer, Wake 
county; James Page, Randolph county; H. B. 
Coleman, Pasquotank county; Thomas Dukes, 
Northampton county; D. W. Siler, Macon 
county ; John H. Pearson, Burke county; Wm. 
A. Long, George Fosher, Chatham county ; D. 
D. M. Barringer, Wake county; D. C. Pear- 
son, Burke county; Andrew ©. Cowles, Yadkin 
county; William Nixon, Perquimons county; 
Sidney E. Potest, Burke county; D. A.Mar- 
tin, Northampton county ; R. W. Allen, Hen- 
derson county; W. Thomas, Davidson 
county; E. F. Fagen, Washington county; 
Jos. F. Davenport, Tyrrell county; James 
L. Ball, Pasquotank county; B. S. Basnight, 
Tyrrell county; N. M. Rowen, Caswell 
county; Joshua T. Stacey, Chowan county; 
M. F. Arendell, Carterett county; Jones Wat- 
son, Orange county; W. H. Jenkins, Gran- 
ville county; James M. Morphis, North Car- 
olina; John S. Short, Martin county; W. T. 
Wilkins, Dr. E. F. Watson, W. L. Coble, 
Jacob Summers, G. M. Lea, Alamance county ; 
D. M. Furchess, Iredell county; D.C. Guyther, 
Washington county; Hugh T. Moffitt, Randolph 
county ; J. C. Harper, Caldwell county; Sam 
McD. Tate, Burke county; S. S. Jackson, Ran- 
dolph county; A. W. Mebane, Bertie county ; 
J. A. Caldwell, Lincoln county; F. M. Roun- 
tree, Josiah Sugg, Greene county; Willie Dan- 
iel, Wm. Hinnaut, Elisha Barnes, A, Barnes, 
Wilson county; Robert Stedavent, James Gib» : 
son, Chatham county; Hardy M. Mizell, Mar- 
tin county; James M. Leach, Davidson county ; 
G. W. Cox, Thomas Cox, Pitt county; Isaac 
B. Sawyer, North Carolina; H. Harrill, Ruther- 
ford county; J. N. Biggerstaff, Lincoln county ; 
James Page, North Carolina; A. J. Darzan, 
Anson county; Wm. McKesson, Burke county; 
Thomas Dukes, Northampton county ; Samuel 
H. Edwards and John M, Patrick, of Greene 
county; James Wiggins, Wilson county; Wm. 
J. Bushnell, Carteret county; Nathaniel Mc- 


i! Danieland Simeon E. Koonce,of Jones county ; 
G. W. Frost, J. F. Arnold, and R. H. Allen, | 


Thomas W. Hussey, Edgecombe county; John ` 
E. Lindsay, Edgecombe county; John P. 
Adams and John R. Henderson, of Davidson 
county ; J. B. Whittaker, Gray ©. Garris, and 
L. C. Humphreys, of Wayne county; William 
H. Bryan, Jones county; J. B. Hyan, Edge- 
combe county; John D. Stanford, Duplin 
county; John. H. Brooks, Brunswick county; 
Edward Conigland, Halifax county; Obadiah 
Woodson, William A. Walton, and S. W. 
Smith, of Warren county; B. B. Smith, John- 
son county; Charles W. Johnson and George 
Laws, of Orange county ; George W. Swepson 
and Rufus H. Tucker, of Raleigh; John H. 
Ballantyne and T. D. McDowell, of Bladen 
county; William T, Monroe, New Hanover 
county ; William B. Bedman, Beaufort county ; 
W. T. Wilkins, Doctor E. P. Watson, of Ala- 
mance county; William J. Yates, Mecklin- 
burg county; Thomas W. Wamble, N. A. 
Ramsey, of Chatham county; R. R. Wakefield, 
Caldwell county; Walter R. Bell, Duplin 
county; John Blackburn, Mathias Masten, 
and John Masten, of Forsyth county ; L. How- 
ard, W. N. Alman, Martin Dekart, J. D. 
Franks, John Ingram, T. 8. Siler, and J. RB. 
Ammons, of Macon county; J. D. Buchanan, 
Jackson county; T. J. Candlerand R. W. Pal- 


|| lium, of Buncombe county; Robert.S. Gage, 


Madison county; Robert R. Wakefield and 


! L. D. Ingold, of Caldwell county; John Car- 


son, Ashe county; E. G, L. Barringer, Mont- 
gomery county; D. C. McAuley, Montgomery 
county; J. M. Worth and J. T, Bostick, of Ran- 
dolph county; William Heigh, Wake county; 
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W. J. Montgomery, Robert McCracken, Co- 
Jumbus county; John J. Grandy, Pasquotank 
county; Thomas W.. Hudgins, James R. 
Doughty, B. D. Simpson, Chowan county; 
Thomas K. Glenn and John W. Cunningham, 
of Person county; John S: Scales,- Rock- 
ingham county; Benjamin Spruvitt, Tyrrell 
county; J. L. Buchanan, Jackson county; 
Rufus M. Adin, H. Ce Durham, H. A. Lor- 
don, and A. G. Headen, of Chatham county; 
W. R. Fraley, Rowan county; J. R. Grady, 
Harnett county; Lewis Haines and J. M. 
Leach, Davidson county; W. J. Halleman, 
Wake county; W. T. Faircloth and John J. 
Herring, of Wayne county; William A. 
Philpot and Samuel A. Williams, of Gran- 
ville county; Samuel S. Harrison, Caswell 
county; J. M. Hoppoldt and J. M. Pugh, 
of Raleigh; John Sherman, junior, Rowan 
county; Owen Fennelland James F. Simpson, 
of New Hanover county; William M. Sbipp, 
Mecklenburg county; J. A. Machar, Fayette- 
ville; J. M. McCorkle, Salisbury; Neil Me- 
Innis and William Ewing, of Montgomery 
county; Ballard Moore, Northampton county; 
Mat W. Ransom, William H. Gregory, Robert 
R. Paschal, A. S. Merriman, E. G. Haywood, 
Willis Jenkins, Daniel G. Foul, and Richard 
Badger, of Wake county; J. F. Mitchell, Cas- 
well county; J. M. Long, Cabanas county; 
John Manny, junior, Chatham county; T. T. 
Clingman, Buncombe county; W. Raines, Wm. 
H. Joiner, W. H. Callom, Samuel P. Herloin, 
Joseph Hall, James Faulk, James Hinnaut, 
Jesse Parker, Jethran Lewis, Clark F. Garold, 
and Perry Godwin, of Johnson county; Ben- 
jamin F. Wilson, Stokes county; James C. 
Roper, E. R. Liles, William M. Pickett, R. 
T. Bennett, William A. Rose, Rowland Crump,. 
W. G. Smith, and Duncan McNeill, of Anson 
county; D. A. G. Palmer, Stanly county; J. 
‘R. Grady, A. H. McNeill, J. H. Cofield, and R. 


B. Smith, of Harnett county; D. G. McRea, | 


O. H. Blocker, Walter Draughorn, R. W. 
Hardee, and James ©. MeRea, of Cumber- 
land county; Samuel J. Gibson and J. W. 
Steed, of Randolph county; Charles Mallory, 
J.T. Roper, J. i Yates, J. A. Baldwin, T. 
C. Leak, H. ©. Wall, John Johnson, James 
T. Bradley, S. M. Ingram, John P. Little, 
John McKay, W. P. McDonald, W. B. Cole, 
Daniel M. McLaurin, William Long, James P. 
Smith, Peter MeRea, and Benjamin W. Cov- 
ington, of Richmond county; George Cole and 
J. B. Cole, of Moorecounty ; Jeremiah Luther, 
Henry Luther, B. F. Simmons, C. C. Hilliard, 
P. C. Sanders, and A. H. Saunders, of Mont- 
gomery county; S. W. Cole, Anson county; 
Joseph Green, of Brunswick; Neill McNeill, 
Alexander H. Currie, D. S. Morrison, John 
W., Alford, Murdock McRae, Bright Williams, 
Giles Williams, John F. Britt, Henry F. Pitt- 
man, John L. Pope, William S. Norment, R. 
M. Norment, James A. Rozier, James A. Law- 
son, H. B, Regan, H. H. Elis, John S. Mc- 
Arthur, Kenchin Atkinson, Lion Alford, R. 
B. Gregory, W, C. McNeill, John W. Powell, 
James Blount, Eli Wishart, Wellington Wish- 


` art, Peter P. Smith, T. N. Bond, Albert Law- | 


son, S. D. Collins, Malcolm Shore, John Leach, 
Adam Currie, Alexander McMillon, Roderick 
MeMillon, Norman McCrinmon, Hector Me- 
Neill, D. ©. McIntyre, Peter Bller, Wilkes 
county; D. F, Edmund, Hugh J. Lee, Elias 
Boxley, Daniel MeNeill, Neill McNeill, senior, 
Edmund Lilly, S. J. Cobb, John McDon- 
ald, James Humphrey, Alexander Humphrey, 
Alexander McIntyre, Seth Smith, Jeremiah 
Smith, B. F. Grigg, Lincoln county; Noah 
Mercer, B. C. Rhodes, John A. Sellers, J. R. 
Carter, W. B. Blake, Joseph Kinlaw, and 
James C. McRitter, of Robeson county ; Charles 
Guirkin, of Pasquotank county. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Cyrus D. Melton, Samuel W, Melton, Thomas 


J. Lamotte, Jesse E. Dent, Robert O. Shiver, 
John Agnew, Columbia; W. E. Holcomb, 
Piekens county; John G. Enloe, York; Rob- 
ert MeKay, Greenville; William Shiver, King- 
ville; Isaae G. McKissick, Robert Macbeth, 
Unionville; . John P. Mathews, Henry A. 


| Smith, Winnsboro ; James Hemphill, Chester ; 


John Tuomey, Charleston; Charles H. Jan- 
ney, Columbia; Claude C. Turner, J. C. Win- 
smith, William Irwin, Spartanburg; James A. 
Ratchford, Theod. Byers, York; J. E. Glenn, 
Newberry; Thomas T. Earle, Greenville; J. 
D. Witherspoon, York county; Elisha Shiver 
and Henry Sparnick, Columbia; Philip A. 
Eichelberger, Edgefield county ; John J. Mon- 
aghan, Charleston; E. W. Dubose Darling- 
ton and C. L. Hollingsworth, of Oconee 
county; J. W. Burbridge, C. Baring Farmer, 
and R. Allen Willet, of Colleton county; Wil- 
liam F. Durisoe, Edgefield county; J. M. 
Elford, Spartanburg county; Charles Edmon- 
ston and J. G. Gibbes, of Columbia; W. J. 
Balentine, Charleston; W. D. M. Harmon 
and Daniel Drafts, of Lexington county; 
Stewart Harrison and Abram Jones of Edge- 
field county; R. C. Pool, Spartanburg county ; 
Isaac Q. Long, Horry county; Lemuel G. 
Guffin, Abbeville; Robert Hawthorne, Fair- 
field; John H. McDevitt and John M. Nor- 
ris, of Kdgefield; A. B. Woodruff, Spartan- 
burg; M. C. Welsh and S. T. Cooper, of 
Williamsburg county; L. M. Gentry, Spartan- 
burg county. 


TENNESSEE. 


William P. Campbell, Nashville; James I. 
Turner and Daniel B. Cliff, Tennessee ; George 
H. Morgan, Thomas M. Butler, Austin H. 
Morgan, Daniel M. Morgan, William Hawkins, 
William W. McCue, and Job M. Morgan, 
Gainsboro; Alfred Caldwell, Knoxville; Rob- 
ert J. McKinney, Archibald Wright, John W. 
Head, Thos. S. Boyers, W. S. Munday, Neil 
S. Brown, John Overton, Minor Merriweather, 
George H. Nixon, J. M. Hughes, jr., F. C. 
Danuington, James H. Thomas, Abraham 
L. Demoss, W. T. Avery, Memphis; H. M. 
Burnye, Williamson county; William P. Stone 
and W. G. Cox, of Jackson county; Walter 
R. Evans, Claiborne county; James M. Mar- 
shall, Macon county; Barclay Martin, Sheb- 
byville; Wiliam J. Neely, Sumner county; 
Solomon B. Northrup, Bledsoe county ; Stewart 
Velson, Thomas B. Smith, and Erastus S. 
Smith, of Wilson county; R. L, Watkins, G. 
L. Gillespie, J. J. MeGlohan, I. L. Devine, 
P. D. Sims, D. N. Key, W. L. Eakin, Tom- 
lingon Fort, S. A. Key, and R. D. Hamilton, 
Chattanooga; H. S. Young, Mathew N. Alex- 
ander, Macon county; E. L. Gardenhire, of 
Sparta; Thomas C. Martin, Nashville; An- 
thony. H. Elder and Alfred Briant, Carroll 
county; J. Lee Bullock and A. M. Looney, 
Murray county ; John H. Davis, Meigs county ; 
John L. Brandon, M. M. Brien, junior, D 
Brien, William A. Brien, and Henry S. Fra- 
zier, of Davidson county; Samuel M. Fite, 


J. B. Cooke, Hamilton county; J. W. Judd, 
R. H. Murphy, senior, R. H. Murphy, junior, 
tobertson county; R. P. Caldwell, Andrew 
Ireson, and W. W. James, of Sullivan county ; 
T. J. Wakeman, of Wilson county; Edward 
| R. Pennebaker, Davidson county; James D, 
Scudder and H. L. Davidson, of Bedford: 
Matt Martin, Coffee county; John M. Bright, 
Lincoln gounty; Charles Reody, Rutherford 
county; James M., Baird and Abram Brittain, 
De Kalb county; William B. Adams, Meigs 
county; Kenneth Rayner, Phineas T. Scruggs, 
Memphis; Joseph H. Sloss, John M, Powers, 
Colbert county; John Van Hooser, Jackson 
county; Charles Cartrecht, George Dixon, 
Mareus J. Wright, Thomas R. Smith, Henry 
| Craft, Joseph Barbier, Thomas D, Eldridge, 
D. K. McRae, John E. R. Rey, of Memphis. 


Smith county; Robert Cox, Jackson county; | 


TEXAS, 

C. S. Boutwell, Live-Oak county; N. W. 
Bash, Austin; Israel F. Battail, Brenham; 
A. S. Belk, Jasper ; Samuel T. Burns, Panola; 
J. K. Bass, Brenham; Jacob H. Catlin, Aus- 
tin; Z. E. Combs, Dallas county ; T. G. David- 
son, Brenham; James M. Fair, Carthage; 
Gideon J. Good, Jasper; John McNeil, San 
Saba; N. C. Read, Brenham; Samuel D. Sul- 
ivan, Houston; J. H. Steven, T. A. Washing- 
ton, San Antonio; Z. W. Mathews, Austin ; 
A. D. Elam, Houston; E. ©. Hines, J. W. 
Herrman, Blanco couaty; W. J. Locke, F. 
M. Rodrigues, F. Simon, Louise Zak, Joseph 
Schmidt, A. Ditmar, Joln A. Cock, E. Stroh- 
meyer, Bexar county; Carl Neuse, Silvester 
Simon, Peter IIoag, Fritz Heidemeyer Albert 
Kulme, August Scholz, Bernard Kuenn, Carl 
Schafer, Jolin Schneider, Charles Esser, Carl 
Walhoefer, Ernest Gruene, August Reeb, Dr. 
William Remer, Comal county; W. A. Bled- 
soe, Dallas county; Robert Zapp, Fayette 
county; H. Bierschwall, J. W. Wilson, Chris- 
tian Kolthe, John Sansom, Henry Ochs, C. 
Wehmeyer, Albert Molsbherger, Carl Weirich, 
William Luckenbach, Gillespie county; Asa 
J. L. Lowell, Leonard Hisly, William Stein, 
Henry Maney, John F. Gordon, O. J. Fry, B. 
A. Brown, Guadalupe county; William Kufass, 
Charles Cole, August Stoffel, Otto Brinkmann, 
Joseph Kewbrough, Theodore Wiedenfeld, 
LeopoldSchutz, EB. O. Kriegner, Adolph Rosen- 
thal, Angus Faltin, W. Henermann, Marion 
Martin, Kendall county; Casper Real, Fritz 
Zeguer, of Kerr county; L. Burgdorf, Oito 
Donop, H. Bibersteine, Francis Kettner, B. J. 
Weatherby, H. Hoerster, G. Braden, T. R. 
Cole, Mason county; H. J. Richards, Joseph 
Kempf, Medina county; A. Moye, Jacob Brod- . 
beck, Charles Listich, A. Siemering, A. Sartor, 
George Noel, Julius Hoyer, P. J. Beisenbach, 
F. Herff, Christopher Rhodius, David W. Ben- 
nett, ©. C. McKinny, I. N. MeKinny, and 
Frederick Schenck, Bexar county ; . Edward 
Collier, Colorado county; Emil Von Stein, 
George Webber, G. P. Harles, Hubert Lux, 
Julius Reich, Charles Floege, David Else, John 
F. Meyer, Nicholas ITolz, Gustave Bodemann, 
H. Guenther, Casimir Rudorf, and Julius Rev- 
nert, Comal county; Valentine Vollmer, Bla- 
sius Keiffer, Joseph Wipf, George H. Noonan, 
Michael Wipff, and J. W. Cummings, Medina 
county; T. C. Collins, George J. Thieliepope, 
and George Rives, Nueces county; Capt. Jack 
Helm, De Witt county; James E, Rank, Mason 
county; H. M. Truebkart, Galveston; James 
A. Forbes, Bastrop; J. M. Crosson, of Polk 
county; Ferdinand Simon, Thomas H. David- 
son, junior, San Antonio; George W. Baird, 
Dallas county; J. Bagley Henderson, Texas; 
A. B. Moore, Seguin ; Kidder Walker, Colo- 
rado county ; George Moore, David Wakeley, 
Galveston; W. P. Brittain, Cherokee county ; 
William Chambers, A. Q. Vanpradellas, Amos 
C. Shelton, and Solomon B. Wallis, of Cham- 
bers county; Wilson Brooks, Liberty county ; 
George W. Pete, John H. Westerlage, Luke 
A. Falvel, and John C. Massee, of Galveston 
county; George W. Patten, George Clark, and 
Albert iC. Parsons, of McLennan county ; Sher- 
wood W. Ford, Fals county; William H, Par- 
sons and John W. Oliver, of Harris county; J. 
P. Osterhout, Austin county; Samuel G. Gal- 
braith, Fannin county; William H. Backhart, 
Matagorda county; Henry ©. Hicks, G. H. 
Giddings, and G. W. Baylor, Galveston county; 
Thomas E. Byrne and Frederick W. Smith, of 
Harris county; John Alexander, Washington 
county; W. ©. Carroll, Cameron county; B. 
F. Williams, El Paso county; A. M. Gentry, 
of Houston county; William Phillips, San 
Augustine county; M. W. Wheeler, Shelby 
county; James R. Burnett, John R. Burnett, 
and James H. Coriy, of Houston county; W. 
M. Duck, Atascosa county; O. Hines and J. 
W. Herman, of Blanco county; Joba L. Mil- 
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ler, Navarra county; E. Mondragon, J. M. 


Chaves, Joseph Schmidt, Antonio Seguin, 
Thornton A. Washington, Martin H. Campbell, 
of Bexar county; S. 8. Nichols, L. H. Crutch- 
field, Ole Cannston, and F. C. Claybrugh, of | 
Bosque county ; Noah C. Webster, Bee coun- 
ty; James Ashworth and Laurie D. Heaton, 
of Calhoun county; F. Cummings, Frank E. 
MacManus, Joseph Hopkins, and William W. 
Davis, of Cameron county; Don F. Payne, 
Alexander Lookup, Kiddey Walker, and Ed- 
ward Collier, ofColorado county ; Julins Vock- 
ler, of Comal county; James M. Wiggins, 
Cherokee county; James M. Patterson, John 
Chapman, Ancel Dawdy, Stephen C. Atter- 
bury, Gabriel Samuel, Clemen Gore, and 
Frank Porter, of Dallas county; Joseph Minor, 
John L. L. Lovejoy, junior, and James M. 
Herod, of Denton county; Thomas C. Smith 
and Hugh B. Boston, of De Witt county; 8. 
W. Ford, Falls county; M. Priest, Cherokee 
county; S. J. Galbraith and A. G. Stobaugh, 
of Fannin county; Nat C. Joiner, John L. 
Smith, and William M. Davidson, of Fayette 
county; William E. Kendall, Fort Bend 
county; August Battar, T. J. League, H. M. 
Trueheart, and Edward T. Austin, of Galveston 
county; A. O. Cooley, Julius Schuchard, and 
Leopold Schultz, of Gillespie county; Robert 
L. Miller, William J. Stenbing, C. P. Hopkins, 
and Green Lackey, of Gouzales county; George 
W. Jacobs, C. M. Jones, N. Simmons, Ells- 
berry R. Lane, and H. M. Lane, of Goliad 
county; Asa J. L. Sewell, Leonard Isley, 
William Stein, John F. Gordon, A. J. Fry, 
and B. A. Brown, of Guadalupe county; J. J. 
O. Winch, of Harris county; A. B. Dodd and 
J. R. Sanford, of Jackson county; James D. 
Campbell, Karnes county; William E. Jones, 
H. W. Topperwein, G. Topperwein, S. C. Now- 
lin, of Kendall county; William H. Johnson, 
Henry Moore, and Francis Miller, of Lamar 
county; William B. Pad, Lampasas county ; 
W. O. Reeves, Limestone county; J. B. Weight, 
Lavaca county; Mathew Kivelin, Josiah Hin- 
ton, and S. I. Foster, of Live Oak county; ©. 
B. Way, James I’. Davis, Samuel R, Evans, 
and Francis Barron, of Mchlennan county; 
John B. Shook, H.J. Richards, Joseph Kempf, 
of Medina county; Procop Hoffman, T. 8. 
Parker, John Kellett, Perry Doddridge, John 
B. Mitchell, J. B. Murphey, and George I. 
Evans, of Nueces county; John Ryan, San 
Patricio county; Cherles A. Frazier, Upshur 
county; John A. Cunningham, Thomas Sterns, 
H. B. Bradford, i. A. Hausaldt, and C. G. 
Hall, of Victoria county ; P. H, Adams, Wil- 
liamson county; Wiliam J. Philips, James 
G. Hunt, J. Rust, F. G. Frank, B. H. Boone, 
and James McMaster, of Wharton county ; J. 
J. McKever, W. H. Farner, and P. Reynaud, 
of Harris county ; John G.Bell, Austin county; 
George Clark, McClennan county; 5. 8. Nich- 
olas, Bosque county; Frank Brown, Travis 
county ; Robert W. Putney, Colorado county ; 
Don Campbell and B. W. Gray, of Marion 
county ; John W. McDonald, Harris county ; 
William II. Russell, Brazoria; John W. Glenn, 
Texas; O. H. P. Garrett, Washington county ; 
B. F. Williams and Joseph Maggoffin, of El 
Paso county ; George R. Hartand C. T. Booth, 
of Hill county; Robert W. Putney, of Cher- 
okee county ; Benjamin F. Williams, El Paso 
county; Henry C. Hicks, Galveston county ; 
E. S. Bell, R. O. Love, and H. W. Young, 
of Hill county; William Russell, Washington 
county; J. I. Crosby, Harris county; W.S. 
Good and M. Priest, of Cherokee county; B. 
G. Lawrence, William L. Bledsoe, and Law- 
rence C. Johnson, of Texas; J. C. Russell, 
Nueces county; Henry Rawson, Harrison 
county; Isaac Beker, Jesse W. Baker, J. M. 
Orrins, F. L. Randle, E. T. Randle, S. S. Hosea, 
end J.. D. McAdoo, of Washington county ; 
John W. Lawrence, Travis county; John W. 
McDonough, Harris county; J. ©. Evins, 


1 


Webb county ; James Harrison Rogers, Marion 
county ; Champ E. Carter, Calvert; William 
H. Christiane, Mount Pleasant ; A. R. Morris 
aud James W. Smith, of Travis county ; George 


| Clark, McLennan county; W. K. Masson, 
Dallas county; Samuel F. Moscby, Matthias || 


Strepy, Montgomery county; A. A. Nelson, 
Nacogdoches county; J. H. Neil and Henry 
Haldeman, of Brazos county ; Hill Bowers and 
R. M. Ford, of Travis county; B. S. Bell, J. 
Antonie Chavez, of Bexar county; John W. 


il McDonald, of Harris county; Charles E. Har- 


ris and Z. W. Matthews, of Benham county ; 
George A. McDowell, Harris county ; Horace 


|| Holdeman, Bell county; Henry Meyers, Guad- 


aloupe county; Samuel F. Moseley and David 
B. Culberson, of Marion county; Oscar H. 
Leland, McLennan county; John T. Murray, 
Cherokee county; Moses F, Roberts, William 
E. Roberts, John A. Davis, and J.S. Givens, 
of Indianola; S. S. Nichols, Meridian; E. 
Sbeldin and M. W. Wheeler, Shelby county ; 
A. Fitzgerald, Wood county; Frank Brown, 
Austin county; John E. George, Montgomery 
county; Jesse A. Sumpter, Maverick county ; 
Bethel Coopwood and A. H. Phillips, of Victo- 
ria county; F.N. Poland and Henry Rawson, of 
Harrison county; Donald Campbell and B. W. 
Gray, of Marion county ; Henry Heyer, and 
Asad. L. Lowell, of Guadalope county; George 
R. Hart, W. L. Booth, and C. T. Booth, of 
Hill county ; Charles Holmes, Brazoria county; 
William I. Russell, Hilliard W. Hayes, Robert 
J. Hughes, and William B. Settle, of Galveston 
county; Richard: Douglas, Houston county ; 
N. W. Young, Hill county; R. M. Wynne, 
Rusk county; S. W. Weaver, Shelby county ; 
John M. Wade, Montgomery county; C. D. 
Harn, Navasota; John W. Glenn, Marnion 
H. Bowers, 
VIRGINIA. 


Philip W. McKinney, R. M. Mallory, R. H. 
Magruder, L. A. Sale, A. B, Evans, George 


R. Head, Asa D. Dickinson, Prince Edward; | 


Edward A. Freeman, Culpepper; C. B. Gard- 
ner, Montgomery county; William Martin, 
Henry county ; Leroy Oldham, Northampton; 
Asa Rogers, Richmond; John Staples, Patrick 


county; T. F. Southall, Chula depot; Jobn j 


S. G. Trinerlake, Fredericksburg ; John ©. 
Armistead and Peter B. Batte, Petersburg; 
Charles P. Daffield and George P. Scarburg, 
Norfolk; Richard H., Cockrell and M. W. 
Thomas, Fairfax; Charles B. Ball, Loudon; 
F. H. Hil, Madison; Richard P. Pegram, 
Petersburg; Wood Bouldin, Albermarle; 
Thomas R. Weisseigerand C. Coleman, Amelia; 
Richard Epps, T. R. Epps, F. W. Epps, and 
W. A. Robertson, Nottaway county; Willie 
G. Daneand R. S. Graves, Powhattan; J. E. 
Gibson, Lee county; P. A. Foulks, Nottaway 
county; H. S. Lee, Virginia; W. W. Webb, 
Lunenburg; E. R. Chambers, Mecklenburg: 
Mathew Harrison, Loudon county; Joseph 
H. Sherrard, Winchester; Samuel G. Staples, 
Patrick county; Archer A. Phlegan and Waller 
R. Staples, Montgomery county; W.C. Thorn- 
ton and G. D. Hanby, Carroll county; Thomas 
Wood and B. T. W. Duke, Albermarle; Ed- 


mund Marshall, Carroll county; John G. Moss, || 


Richmond ; Fenton M. Henderson. Leesburg; 
George K. Fox and W. H. Gray, Loudon 
county; John C. Bowyer, Virginia; J. M. 
Steuart, Alexandria; W. Fleming, Highland 


| county; John W. Fairfax and George wW. 


Jenny, Loudon county ; H.W. Sheffy, Augusta 
county ; George William Brest, Alexandria 
county; A. G. Pendleton, Giles county; 
James M. Wilcox, James county; Robert R. 
Prentis, Albermarle; John A. Meridith, Rich- 
mond; O. W. Hunt, Virginia; Alexander P. 
Eskridge, Montgomery ; John M. Page, J. €. 
Hill, and Isaac R. Barksdale, Albermarle, 
Virginia ; Cadmus C. Johnson, Richmond ; 
W. H. Harrison, Edmand Harrison, John H. 
Harrison, Amelia Court-House ; Thomas M. 


i S. Bowen, Reese T. 


| Robert Cawthorn, Virginia; J. W. Ca 


| Peyton Coles, Albemarle cofunty]; R. T. 


Hurley, Matthew county; R. M. Bently, Lou- 


don county; Alexander Mahood, Giles county; 
George K. Fox, Loudon county; James M. 
Wadeand John Gardner, Christiansburg; John 
L. Morgan, Clark county ; Thomas P. Lewis, 
Monroe eounty;*John EB. Penn, Patrick 
county ; Charles K. Malory, Elizabeth county; 
Musece Garnett, Essex county; F. D. Rich- 
ardson and O. W. Hunt, Fairfax; John R. 
Woods, Albermarle; Henry Hudnall, Rich- 
mond; William M. Tredway and. John J 
Boweock, Virginia; George Blow, jr., Nor- 
folk; Ira Garnett, Albermarle county ; James 
D. Jones, Micajah Woods, and E. S. Wat- 
son, Virginia; Walter P. Harrison, Danville, 
Virginia; Alfred Chapman, Alexandria; 
James H. Cox, Chesterfield county ; James W. 
Mone, Gustavus A. Wingfield, and Charles C. 
Tompkins, Virginia; Richard G. Pegram, 
Petersburg; George R. R. Dann, Abingdon ; 
George W. Ward, Frederick; George F. Ber- 
ger, Pittsylvania; F. N. Watkins, Farmville, 
Prince Edward co[unty]; Isaac C. Fowler, 
Abraham Staples, A. H. H. Stuart, Joseph 
W. Caldwell, Virginia; James F. Johnson, 
Bedford county; W. T. Clark, Danville; 
S. Longworth Lewis, Bowling Green; Fer- 
dinand Rorer, Big Lick, Roanoke co[unty] ; 
Coalman D. Bennett, Pittsylvania; C. H. 
Langhouse, Scruggs, Pittsylvania C. IL; 
Samuel S. Harrison, Danville; Wm. H. 
Tiowerton, Ualifax county; B. F. Garrett, 
Halifax co[unty]; Wm. L. Owen, Nathaniel 
T. Green, Halifax cofunty]; R. H. Glass, 
Va.; Jobn W. Minor, Loudon county; Dr. 
A. Graham, Rockbridge; Ran D. Cushing, 
William H. Hamrick, Rockingham; Alx. 
Fortune, Jno. M. Shelton, Nelson county ; 
William McK. Wartman, Rockingham ; R. F. 


(| Walker, Richmond; Benjamin C. Clark, John 
i A. Campbell, Rees B. Edmondson, David A. 


P. Campbell, Washington county; Peter C. 
Johnston, Lee county; Henry J. Morgan, Lee 
county; Joseph J. Graham, Wythe county ; 
William R. Drinkard, Richmond; A. S. Gray, 
Rockingbam ; F. P. Turner, Va.; G. W. Lewis, 
Westmoreland; H. T. Harrison, Loudon; 
Thomas ‘I. Ili, Culpepper ©. H.; Edward 
Sangster, Alexandria; John M. Fant, Fauquier 
cofunty]; Thomas J. Kilby, Suffolk; George 


: Baylor, Stanton ; William Ambers, Chesterfield 
| county; J. H. Stringfellow, Va.; John Critcher, 


Virginia; R. H. Glass, Lynchburg, Va.; James 
I. Johnson, Bedford cofunty]; Joseph S. Car- 
son, Winchester; Charles P. Suttle, Alexan- 
dria: John I. Suttle, Stafford county; John 
F. Wall, Frederick; James P. Kelly, Taze- 


i well; S. Uf. Morrison, Scott county; F. B. 


Miller, Va.; James Garland, Lynchburg; Henry 
I. Bowen, Tazewell; James 
W. Hames, Abingdon, Va.; M, B, Tate, Wash- 
ington cofunty], Va.; Richard H. Coleman, 
Caroline county, Va.; John A. Wharton, Bed- 
ford county, Va.; Arthur C. Cummings, Wash- 
ington cofunty]; L. A. Sale, Bedford col nty]; 

ell, 
Wythe county; Thomas J. Boyd, Wythe county; 
P. W. McKinney, Farmville, Va.; J. M. Broad- 


lus, Alexandria; Andrew J. Bradfield, Mat- 


thew Harrison, Loudon county; John M. Hern- 
don, Spottsylvania; R. H. Riddick, Suffolk 5 
Daniel, Richmond, Va.; Edward D. Christian, 
Lynchburg, Va.; James Murdaugh, Portsmouth, 
Va.; James R. Fisher, William Jeter, Richmond, 
Va.; John R. Edmunds, Halifax cofunty], Va.; 
Andrew Damron, Alleghany co[unty], Va.; 
Lorman Chancellor, Alex. H. H. Stuart, Staun- 
ton, Va.; W. W. Dabney, Enfield, Va.; Pey- 
ton Johnson, sr, Richmond, Va.; Wm. T. 
Sutherlin, Danville, Va.; Thos. U. Dudley, 
Richmond, Va.; C. A. B. Coffroth, Winchester, 
Va.; Roland D. Buford, Bedford county; A. 
P. Abell, Albemarle county; Myer Angle, 
Caroline county; Stephen F, Anderson, Gray- 
son county; Albert B. Anthony, Prince Ed- 
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ward county; G. W. Allen and James B. Angle, 
of Henrico county; Robert H. Allen, Noito- 
way county; S. R. Allenbaugh, Rockingham ; 
D. J. Ayers, Washington county; John W. 
Ashby, Page county; E. G. Harbour, Patrick 
county; Francis £. Anderson, Rockbridge 
county; William B. Aston, Russell county ; 
John C. Bond, Rockbridge; A. H. Brown, 
Jason N. Braffy, W. S. Butler, and Pendleton 
Bryan, of Rockingham county ; Noah B. Bruce, 
Russell county; William H. Burns, Scott 
county; Thomas J. Burk, Shenandoah county ; 
P. C. Buchanan and Jobn H. Barton, of Smyth 
county; M. H. Bradshaw, Spottsylvania 
county; Ewell Baker, Warren county; C. S. 
Bekem and George R. Barr, of Washington 
county; C. B, Bryant, Henry county: Elliott 
M. Braxton, Fredericksburg; Henry D, Bird, 
Petersburg; Richard A. Booker, Prince Ed- 
ward county ; Thomas Burke, Augusta county ; 
W. H. Brown, Matthews Court-House; J. C. 
Baytop, Gloucester county ; E. C. Burke, Bed- 
ford county ; S. S. Bradford, Culpepper county; 
H. H. Bradley and Jacob A. Briggs, of Alber- 
marle county; George G. Bunch and A. M. 
Bruce, of Augusta county ; Adam Q. Bradley, 
Bedford county ; Benjamin Blackford, Camp- 
bell county; Robert B. Bolling, Fauquier 
county; R. G. Banks, of Goochland county; 
L. H. Bryant, Grayson county; Wyat S. Beas- 
ley, A. R. Ball, Henrico county; William S. 
Brown, King George county; William L. 
Brent, Winchester ; Elisha Barksdale, of Hali- 
fax county; George R. Barr, of Rockingham 
county; Thomas P. Bigham and James Bois- 
semu, of Dinwiddie county; John S. Braxton, 
Richmond county: Q. W. Bickers, Madison 
county; Charles W. Blanton, Prince Edward 
county; George W. Finney, of Franklin coun- 
ty; R. M. Mallory, Brunswick county; N. P. 
Young, Isle of Wight cofunty;] Albert R. 
Gotton, Sussex cofunty;] Archibald Atkin- 


sou, senior, Isle of Wight eofunty;] Jas. P. 


Crocker, Portsmouth ; Thomas J. Carper, Fin- 
castle; Samuel JTammon, Woodstock; Robert 
B. Holliday, Winchester ; F. O, Groves, Page; 
John McKenny, Rockbridge; Jobn J. Kin- 
dred, South Hampton; E. M. Field, Sussex 
county; J. F. J. Mason, Sussex county; D. 
J. Godwin, Portsmouth; W. W. Briggs, South 
Hampton ; James N. Bell, South Hampton; 
Benjamin N. Royall, Nottoway county; R. K. 
Irving, Buckingham cofunty ;] Daniel E. Gard- 
ner, Henrico county; Jobn W. Booth, Peters- 
burg; William R. B. Wyatts, Caroline county ; 
Samuel Leeture, Petersburg; Edward C. Land, 
Greenville county; John È. Crowder, Cumber- 
land county; Alexander Mosely, Buckingham 
county; Howell It. Warren, Farmville; James 
B. Ely, Farmville; William H. Wilkerson, 
Prince Edward county; Emanuel Heller; 
Parmville; A. Trent Mosely, Buckingham 
cofanty;] Robert C. Dabney, Spottsylvania 
colunty;}| Charles Martin, Prince Edward 
county; Robert H. Mann, Petersburg; I. R. 
Lurnpall, Brunswick; James Murdaugh, Ports- 
mouth ; Ji, C, Taylor, Hanover county ; Matt. 
W. Raney, Prince George co[unty ;} Robert 
Howard, Richmond; Daniel Lyon, George W. 
Camp, Petersburg; William Robinson, Notto- 
way cofunty;] William F. Coleman, ©. G. 


Coleman, Clayton G. Coleman, J. ©. Cam- | 


mack, and William S. Carter, of Louisa coun- 
ty; W. D. Calland R. A. Carpenter, of Madison 
county; Thomas D. Childress, Montgomery; 
i A. Currier and J. G. Cecil, of Pulaski 
county; Samuel A. Coffman, Alexander Chis- 
man, Michael D. Coffman, and S. H. Carrier, 
of Rockingham county ; John J. Chew, Spotts- 
sylvania county ; Giles Cook, Warren county ; 
James Ç. Campbell, R. A, Claybrook, West- 
moreland county ; Robert Crockett, Wythe 
cofunty;] Jobn W. Campbell, Alexaudria 


county ; Joba R. Cunningham, Prince Edward | 


cof unty;] George W. Cornett, 


Greene cofunty ; 
P. B. Crowder, anyi] 


Amelia county ; Lewis E. Camp- 


$ 


bell, Bedford county; James Cochran, Culpep- 
pér county; William M. Cook, Cumberland 
county; James M. Chilton, Fauquier county ; 
Stephen Clark, Grayson cofunty;] William 
Colton, King Georgeco[unty;] John Cutcher, 
Westmoreland county; R. R. Collier and H, 
C. Custis, of Richmond; E. H. Chalkley, Hen- 
rico county; B. F. Chapman, Isle of Wight 
county; Charles F. Collier, Petersburg; Wil- 
liam B. Chalkley and P. A. Chalkley, of Ches- 
terfield cofunty;] H. Coleman, of Caroline 
county; Stephen H. Canuady, James H. 
Cannady, and John T, Cannady, of Franklin 
county; William D. Cresham and Robert F. 
Clack. of Mecklenburg county; Henry C. Car- 
tis, Richmond ; John L: Cochran, Albermarle 
cofunty;] William D. Coleman, Richmond; 
R. P. Cochran, Carroll county; Thomas T. 
Dickerson, Russell cofunty;] William R. Dag- 
gins, Richmond; G. R. R. Dunn, Washington 
eo[unty ;] John Dodson, Dinwiddie co[unty ;] 
Alexander Donnan, Petersburg; Benj. F 
Dyer, Henry coLunty;] William H. Dabney, 
King William cofunty;] Thomas T. Dick- 
inson, Russell cofunty;] Ellis S. Dickey, 
Greene county; Hiram W. Dawson, Nelson 
cofunty;] Thomas H. Daniel, Prince George 
co[unty;] E. J. Earley, Campbell cofunty ;} 
B. P. Elliott, Floyd co[unty ;] H. A. Edmund- 
son, Halifax co[unty;} Warren Eubank, Lan- 
caster cofunty;] Charles IZ. Eps, Benjamin 
S. Ewell, J. P. Early, Charlottesville, James 
City co[unty;] James K. Edwardson, Rock- 
bridge co[unty ;] Rees B. Edmundson, Wash- 
ington county; Thomas J. Evans, Temple 
Eltett, Henrico county; A. B. Evans, Middle- 
sex county; H. K. Ellyson, Richmond; James 


“R. Fisher, Edward H. Fitzhugh, Richmond; 


Samuel Fuqua, Lunenburg county; R. B. 
Trent, Cumberland county; Alexander H. 
Fultz, Augusta county; Richard Fox, Hen- 
rico county; A. H. Faulkner, Prince Edward 
county; Joseph Funkhauser, Rockingham 
county; Thomas H. Flournoy and M. T. 
Fristow, of Warren county; John F. Fickler, 
Danville; Philip H. Try, Orange county ; 
William B. Foster, Wythe cofunty;} John 
W. Fairfield, Loudon county ; Isreal Greene, 
Clarke county ; John W. Green, Carroll county; 
Samuel Greshom, Lancaster county; John 
S. Gartright, of Rockingham county; John 
M. Goodwin and Ira Garneti, of Albemarle 
cofunty 3] Lewis F. Glass, Clarke cofunty ;] 
John W. Graham, Fairfax cofunty:] B. F. 
Garrett, Halifax co[unty;] Charles I, Good- 
win, of Nottaway co[unty ;] Muscoe Garnett, 
Essex cofuniy;] Samuel Gorham, Benjamin 
F. Gunter, Accomack co[unty;] Miletus T. 
Gooch and James L. Gordon, Louisa co[unty;] 
£. C. Gibson, Madison cofunty;] Leonard J. 
Gaffagon, Northampton cofunty;] John Gil- 
mer, Pittsylvania co[unty;] Robert Gilman, 
Prince George cofunty;] Thomas H. Garrett, 
Rassell cofunty;] Robert Gillian, Prince 
George co[unty; ] ‘Thomas G. Goodwyn, Bote- 
tourt co[unty ;] Samuel P. Gresham, Lancas- 
ter cofunty;] Israel Green, Clark coLunty ;] 
Wiliam Galladay and R. N. Gambill, of Rock- 
ingham co[unty;] J. Garland, Lynchbarg ; 
J, Hill, Buckingham cofunty;] W. G. Had- 
gins, Caroline co[unty ;] Francis S. Hutcher- 
son, Franklin cofunty;] John M. Herndon, 
Henrico co[unty;] R. 5. Henly, James City 
co[unty 3] J. H. Henry, King William co[unty; ] 
William H. Harris, Mecklenburg _co[unty ;] 
Robert Hadgin, Caroline cofunty :] John W. 
Hawkins, A. B. Huffman, and G. W. Hoff. 
man, of Madison cofunty;| John S. Holman, 
Prince Edward county; L. J. Huffman, Spott- 
sylvania ; A. 8. Hendricks, Loudon county ; 
James M. Hoge, Richmond; W. B. Eackley, 
Rappahannock county ; Joseph Hunt, Wyther- 
ville; Robert M. Hetterick, Rappahannock 
county; C. P. Harmon, of Rockingham county; 
George H. Hudson and John A. Harmon, of 
Augusta county; Thomas W. Hix, of Appo- 


mattox county; James A. Horner, of Camp- 
bell county; Francis G. Hancock, Chesterfield 
county; P. H. Hale, Fauquier county ; John 
G. Herndon, Greene county; N. P. Howard, 
Henrico county ; Jasper C. Hughes, Glouces- 
ter county ; Robert Howard, Henrico county ; 
Joseph L. Howard, Floyd county ; George R. 
Head, Loudon county; L. D. Isbell, Appo- 
mattox county; Green James, Botetourtcounty; 
T. E. Johnson, Richmond county; R.C. James, 
Franklin county ; G.. W. Jones, Smyth county; 
J. B. Jett, King George county; Joseph Jack- 
son, Richard Jones, Gloucester county; Wil- 
liam J. Johnson and Doctor A. G. Jones, of 
Henrico county; James E. Jones and J. M. Jef- 
frieos, senior, of-King and Queen county; P. 
Johns, of Madison county; John M. Johnston, 
Pittsylvania county; John M. Jordan, Pulaski 
county ; John R. Jackson and Edgar B. Jacobs, 
of Warren county; Abner Jones, Grayson 
county; George W. Jobnson, Lunenburg 
county; Wyndham Kemp, Gloucester county; 
W. H. Kelley and Isaac N. King, of Warren 
county; Geo. C. King, Franklin county; T. 
A. J. Kerby, Floyd county; John R. Kurtz 
and Wm. B. Kaiser, of Augusta county; 
Philip A. Krise, Campbell county; Samuel 
Kelso, Southampton county; Orville Loving, 
Nelson county; L. Leach, Warren county; Ñ. 
H. Lively, James City county; Joseph I. 
Logan, Rockingham county ; A. B. Lightner, 
Augusia county ; John M. Locke, Rockingham 
county; A. M. Lawson, Henrico county; Reu- 
ben Ziglar, Patrick county; James F. Ligon, 
Prince Edward county ; Lewis Linkenhoker, 
Botetourt county; John G. Lane, Rappahan- 
nock county; A. Lawson, Wythe county; L. 
Morgan Mills and Patrick McCracken, of 
Spottsylvania county ; Samuel P. Moore, Lou- 
don county; Wm. McDonald, Lee county; 
J. A. McDaniel, Bedford county; James H. 
Mitchell, Essex county; John A. McLean, 
of Norfolk county; Samuel P. Moore and 
David F. May. of Dinwiddie county ; Charles 
K. Mallory, Elizabeth City county; Fayette 
MeMullen, Smyth county; George W. Mar- 
shall, Caroline county; William E. Marton, 
Chesterfield county; F. Mauzy, Culpepper 
county; John W. Mohler, Fairfax county; 
William J. Morton, je., Halifax county; John 
S. McNulty, Alexandria county ; Andrew Mil- 
burn, Lee county; H. H. Marshall, Charlotte 
county; James M. Mathews, of Essex county; 
William H. E. Merritt, of Brunswick county; 
William E. Moorecock, of James City county; 
Emanuel Matthews, of Henrico county; 9. J. 
Mullins, Henry county; Joseph Mayo, Hen- 


‘rico county; Robert F. Moss, Louisa county; 


William H. Mann, Nottaway county; D. E. 
Moore, Rockbridge county; S. P. McConnell, 
Scott county; F. W. Maplis, Shenandoah 
county; Adolphus Morris, Henrico county; 
A. T. Moseley, Buckingham county; James 
Murdaugh, Portsmouth; C. A. Morton, of 
Prince Mdward county; Francis G. Morrison, 
tichmond; J. 'T. Murrell, Lynchburg; R. 
S. Martin, Pulaski county; J. J. Moorman, 
Rockbridge county; Thomas Mack, Charlotte 
county; Charles Martin, Richmond; A. Jd. 


|| Marshall, Warrenton; William McDonald, Lee 


county; G. A. Miller, Amelia county; B. A. 


i Nance, Charles City county; Abrabam Nul- 


ton, Frederick county; J.B. Northen, Richmond 
county; Wm. F. Newcomb, Middlesex county; 
John H. Nash, Norfolk county ; A. J. Nichols 
and Ilenry Neff, of Rockingham county; Wil- 
liam W. Norvell, Campbell county; Leonard 


| B. Nottingham, Hasiville; G. D. Neal, Pitt- 


syivania county ; Thomas Oldham and William 
C. Oldham, of Richmond county; Matthew 
Ovenchain, Botetourt county; John R. Pharr, 
Alleghany county; Jacob ‘I. Parrent, A. H. 
Price, and James F. Patterson, Augusta 
county ; Joseph L. Pitnam, Frederick county ; 
H. M. Price, Flavanna county; John W. 
Green, Carroll county ; James Pugh and Jobn 
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W. Parsons, of Grayson county; J. T. Pret- 
lan, Southampton county ;. John L. Pairo and 
D. H. Pannill, of Pittsylvania county ;-B. C. 
Peters, Prince Edward county; B. G. Patter- 
_son, Rockingham county; Wm. T. Patten, 
Staford county; Warren W. Puckett, Frank- 
Hin county; William D. Pemberton, John 
Pearce, and James F. Pendleton, of Henrico 
county; W. W. Phelps, Wytheville; A. B. 
Paris, Prince Edward county; David L. Pierce, 
Wythe county; Charles I. Preston, Roanoke 
county; Doctor George E. Rives, Prince George 
county; P. C. Reid, Page county; Samuel A. 
Regensburg and J. B. Robinson, of Essex 
county; Augustus W. Robbins, Gloucester coun- 
ty; Dr. E. ©. Robinson, Norfolk; William 
Rison, Pittsylvania county; Edwin 8. Redd, 
Prince Edward county; E. C. Randolph, 
Lynchburg; Corbin M. Reynolds, Botetourt 
county; E. ©. Randolph, Campbell county; 
F. N. Redd, Charlotte county; Joseph F. 
Ryan, Clarke county; G. W. Richardson, Han- 


over county; John M. Rexrode, Alexandria | 


county ; Powhatan Roberts, Henrico county; 
John H. Reed, Henry county; William F. 
Regnault and John F. Regnault, of Henrico 
county; John J. Robinson, Madison county ; 
W. L. Riddick, of Nansemond county; Wil- 
liam H. Rodefer, Rockingham county ; Bras- 
mus Pinker, Shenandoah county ; E. C. Rowe 
and L. B. Rose, of Spottsylvania county; 
Thomas M. Rowlett, Petersburg; Daniel Rug- 
gles, Fredericksburg, Spottsylvania county ; 
S. S. Reeder, Russell county ; Williamson 
Simmons, Prince George county; W. T. Suth- 
erlin, Danville; Johnson Sands, Henrico coun- 
ty; John A. Simpkins, Northampton county ; 
Samuel L. Stranghan, Northumberland county; 
W. IX. Saunders, Buckingham county ; Rich 
ard Stokes, Prince Edward county; Jacob H. 
Robinson, Campbell county; John A. Shaw, 
Rockbridge county; William C. Staples, Pat- 
rick county; E. M. Seabrook, Henrico county ; 
H. Snowden, Alexandriacounty; Doctor F. W. 
Shelton and James H., Smith, of Augusta coun- 
ty; Charles W. Statham, Campbell county; W. 
i. Scott, Charlotte county; William Spears 
and William E. Spears, of Chesterfield county ; 
William R. Sims and William T. Sims, of 
Greene county; Jacob L. Shamale, William 
M. Somers, and James M. Sieg, junior, of 
Alexandria county; Abram Shepard, junior, 
Fluvanna county; William JL. Smith, Essex 
county; R. T. Seal and G. F. Strother, of Hen- 
rico county; Samuel J. Stewart, Lexington ; 
James IL. Shoemaker, Loudoun county; R. B. 
Sullivan, Madison county; William Smith, 
Montgomery county; Nelson Sprinkel and A. 
S. C. Sprinkel, Rockingham county; James 
W. Smoot, Shenandoah county; William Serog- 
gins and Green B. Samuels, of Warren county 5 
dames L. Shoemaker, Scott county; R. Turk 
and A. L. Turk, of Augusta county; James 
M. Smith, William H. Terrill, Bath county ; 
George C. Turner, Franklin county; A. d. 
Taylor, of Fluvannacounty; Henry W. Thomas, 
Fairfax county ; F. P. Turner, Henrico county ; 
George Turner, Louisa county; James W. 
‘Tyman, Madison county; Mahlon Thomas, 
Loudon cofunty;] John T. Taylor, Lynchburg; 
William Terry, Wythe cofunty;] James W. 
Twyman, J. B. Tucker, A. Talor, and J. W. 
Troyman, of Madison county ; William H. 
Vaughan, Middlesex county; B. B. Vaughan, 
Petersburg; P. C. Van Buskirk, Loudon 
cofunty;] George W. Wilson, senior, Botetourt 


county; P. T. Woodward, Middlesex county ; |i 


John C. Woodson, Rockingham county; G. A. 
Wingfield, Bedford county; A. M. Witt, Nel- 
son county; Joel W. Womac and Francis N. 
Watkins, of Prince Edward county ; Thomas 
H. Wiliams, Henrico county; Edward A. 
Wyatt, Petersburg; William R. Wills, Hamp- 
ton county; J. W. Watson and W. T. Young, 
of Page county; John L. Woolfolk, Orange 


i 


county; W. H. Wilkerson and James L. White, 
of Prince Edward Edward county ; F. Woltz, 
Roanoke county; B. B. Wilkes, Brunswick 
county; R. F. Walker, Henrico county ; Thomas 
Wood, Charlotteville; David Williamson, Alle- 
ghany county; John A. Wallace and Richard 
D. Wills, of Amelia county; Charles D. Wor- 
sham, of Chesterfield county; C. R. Wood- 
son, Goochland county; B. B. Woodson, Dr. 
Richard P. Walton, Cumberland county; John 
Tyler Williams, Dinwiddie county; Kennon 
Whiting, Elizabeth City county; Z. Wade, 
Franklin county; William R. Willis, Elizabeth 
City county; John W. Wright, William H. 
Webb, and F. H. Watkins, of Henrico county; 
R. J. Wells, of Henry county; B. T. White 
and E. G. Wayland, of Madison county; R. 
F. Woodward, of Middlesex county; I. I. 
Williams, Norfolk county; Lewis B. Williams, 
Orange county; William McK. Wartmann, 
Rockingham county ; Sterling T. Watts, Taze- 
well county; Robert Wright, Washington 
county; William H., Yerby and W. B. Yager, 
of Madison county ; S. M. Yost, Rockingham 
county; Thomas W. Upsher, Richmond. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Samuel Woods, John Brannon, Benjamin 
W. Byrne, and J. W. Davis, Alpheus F. Hay- 
mond, Kenner B. Stephenson, Thomas B. 
Swan, Charles Baldwin, Monroe county; P. 
C. Van Buskirk. 

Approvep, March 7, 1870. 


Cuar. XX VIJ.—An Act for the Relief of Polly 
Hunt, administratrix, and George W. Hunt, 
administrator, of the estate of Walter Hunt, 
deceased. 


Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Commissioner of 
Patents be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
rehear and determine the application of Polly 
Haunt, administratrix, and George W. Hunt, 
administrator, of the estate of Walter Hunt, 
deceased, for the extension of certain reissues 
of a patent for the manufacture of paper col- 
lars, issued on the twenty-fifth day of July, 


|| eighteen hundred and fifty-four, which said 


reissues are dated and numbered as follows, 
namely: November twenty-ninth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, number eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-eight; February seventh, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five, number eight- 
een hundred and sixty-seven; April, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-five, number nineteen hun- 
dred and twenty-six; July tenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, number twenty-three hun- 
dred and six; and July twenty-ninth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, number twenty-three 


A : : i 
hundred and seven, upon the evidence, in the | 


same manner and with tne same effect as if it 
were an original application, made within the 
time prescribed by law for said extensions, 
before the Commissioner of Patents, and as 
if no hearing thereof had ever occurred: Pro- 
vided, That in case said extension shall be 


| granted, neither the said administratrix or 


administrator, nor any person or persons claim- 
ing under them or either of them, shall recover 
damages for infringements thereof between the 
date of the expiration of the original patent 
and the date of such extensions. 

Approved, Merch 15, 1870. 


Crap. XXXVII.—An Act to enable John 
Thompson, executor of Thomas Thomp- 


extension of Letters-Patent for an improved 

Machine for Folding Papers. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That John Thompson, 
executor of Thomas Thompson, deceased, have 


| 


leave to make application to the Commissioner 
of Patents for the extension of the letters- 
patent granted to Thomas ‘Thompson for an 
improved machine for folding paper, on the 
twelfth day of February, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, for fourteen years, in the same man- 
ner as if the petition for said extension had ` 
been filed at least ninety days before the expi- 
ration of said patent; and that the Commis- 
sioner of Patents be authorized to consider 
and determine said application in the same 
manner as if it had been filed ninety days 
prior to the expiration of said patent, and with 
the same effect as if it had been regularly filed 
and acted upon under existing laws: Provided, 
That any such extension of said patent shall not 
affect the right to continue to use said machine 
of any person who since the twelfth day of 
February, eighteen hundred and seventy, and 
prior to the approval of this act, may have pro- 
cured and at the time of such approval shall be 
using said machine. 
APPROVED, March 25, 1870. 


Cuar. XXXVITL—An Act for the Relief of 
William Mont Storm. 


Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress asseinbled, That William Mout Storm 
have leave to make application to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents for the extension of the let- 
ters-patent issued to him for improvement in 
revolving fire-arms, for the term of fourteen 
years from the eleventh day of March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, said letters-patent bear- 
ing date the eleventh day of March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, in the same manner as 
if the petition for said extension had been filed 
at least ninety days before the expiration of 
said patent; and that the Commissioner be 
authorized to consider and determine said ap- 
plication in the same manner as if it had been 
filed ninety days before the expiration of said 
patent. 

peroveD, March 25, 1870. 


Cuar. XL.—An Act for the Relief of the Sure- 
ties of Israel T. Canby, late Receiver of 
Public Moneys at Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

reseniatives of the United States of Americain 

Congress assembled, ‘That the sureties of Israel 

T. Canby, late receiver of public moneys at the 

land oflice at Crawfordsville, Indiana, be, and 

they are hereby, released from all liability aris- 
ing from any defalcation, omission, or miscon- 
duct of the said Israel T. Canby, as such 
receiver, and the proper officers of the Treas- 
ury Department be, and they are hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to dismiss any and all 
suits and actions that may have been instituted 
against said sureties, and to enter the proper 
discharge on the books of the Department. 

Arprovep, March 81, 1870. 


Cuar. XLI.—An Aci for the Relief of the 
Owners of the Brig Ocean Belle. ' 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to the owners of the brig Ocean 
Belle, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of two thou- 


AE x i} sand nine hundred and seventy-two dollars, 
son, deceased, to make application for the 


in full for damage to the said brig from worm- 
ing while under impressment from the twelfth 
of August, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, 
when ordered from New Orleans to Galveston, 
to the fifth of September following, when dis- 
charged the service. 

APPROVED, March 31, 1870. 


[April 20, 
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Cusp, XLU.—An Act to relieve certain Per- 


sons therein named from Legal and Polit- 

ical Disabilities imposed by the Fourteenth 

Amendment of the Constitution of the Uni- 

ted States, and for other purposes. 

Beté enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, (two thirds of each House 
concurring therein,) That all legal and polit- 
ical disabilities imposed by the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States by reason of participation in the late 
rebellion, be, and they hereby are, removed 
from the following persons, namely: Henry B. 
Harnsburger, Rockingham county; Nicholas 
K. Trout, Augusta county; and J. W. Ware, 
of Clarke county, in the State of Virginia. 

APPROVED, April 1, 1870. 


tain Phelps Paine. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Lep- | 


resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to Captain Phelps Paine the 
sam of two thousand and thirty dollars and 
thirty cents, in full payment for services ren- 
dered as sergeant major in the months of No- 
vember and December, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one, and as first, lieutenant and aide-de- 
camp from the first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, to the twenty filth day 
of March, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, 
APPROVED, April 1, 1870. 


Cuar. XLIV.—An Act to facilitate the admin- 
istration of Justice in the State of Texas. 
Whereas the present incumbent of the office 

of district judge for the eastern district of the 
State of Texas is incapacitated by sickness and 
paralysis from performing ihe duties of his of. 
fice, and has remained so incapacitated for a 
long period, which incapacity is believed to be 
permanent, by reason of which the Govern- 
ment and citizens of the United States have 
been unable to have their business transacted 
in that court, and have suffered great loss and 
inconvenience therefrom : ‘Therefore, 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House o of ep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the resignation of 
the district judge of the eastern district of the 
State of Texas being tendered and accepted 
hy the President of the United States, the sal- 
ary now received by said judge shall be con- 
tinued to him during his natural life, payable 
ju the same mannerand form as if he actually 
performed the duties of his office. 

Approven, April 5, 1870. 


Ciar, XLV.—An Act to amend an Act enti- 
tled “An Act for the Relief of Alexander I. 
Atocha,” approved fourteenth February, 
eighteen handred and sixty five, l 


Bett enacted by the Senate and Houseo of Rep- | 


resentativesof the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Alexander I. Atocha 
shall be, and is hereby, authorized, in the 
prosecution of his claim referred to the Court 
of Claims by the act to which this is an amend- 
ment, to use such portions of the evidence 


taken in pursuance of the rules and regulations | 
i 


of the commission established under the ff 
teenth section of the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, and laid before said commission, as 
consists of the evidence of persons since de- 
ceased; and the Government, in defending 
against said claim, shall have like rights. And 
such evidence shall be received by the court, 
so far as the subject-matter thereof is com. 
petent testimony; and the court shall give it 


such weight as in their judgment under all the 
circumstances it ought to have. 
Appnoven, April 5, 1870. 


Cuar. XLVIIL—An Act for the Relief of R. 
P. Parrott. 


Be it enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of tie United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to R. P. Parrott the sum of 
twelve thousand one hundred and ninety-eight 
dollars and thirty-five cents, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in 
full payment for building an iron light-house 
at Cape Canaveral, in the State of Florida. 

Approved, April 6, 1870. 


I| Cmar. XLIX.—An Act to authorize the Ac- 
Cnav. XLI. —An Act for the Relief of Cap- || OT. XLIX —An Act to authorize the. 


counting Officers of the Treasury to adjust 
the Accounts of Ezra Carter, junior, late 
Collector of Customs at Portland, Maine. 


Be it enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the proper account- 
ing officers of the Treasury Department be, 
and hereby are, authorized to settle and adjust 
the accounts of Ezra Carter, junior, late col- 
lector of customs at Portland, Maine, in which 
the vouchers have been destroyed by fire, upon 
equitable principles, and allow such credits as 
shall seem just and reasonable from the best 
evidence the nature of the case will admit: 
Provided, That the sam so allowed shall not 
exceed the sum of eight hundred and seventy- 
five dollars and ninety cents, by reason of the 
loss and destruction of his vouchers. 

APPROVED, April 6, 1870. 


Cuar. L.—An Act for the Relief of Tobias J. 
Kindleberger. 


Be it enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Tobias J. Kindle- 
berger, or his assigns, have leave to make 
application to the Commissioner of Patents 
for an extension of the letters-patent, for an 
improvement in cider-mills, issued to said 
Tobias J. Kindleberger for the term of four- 
teen years from the twenty ninth day of May, 
in the year eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and 
reissued August twenty-fourth, eighteen hun- 
dred aud sixty-six, in the same manner as if 
the petition for said extension had been filed 
at least ninety days prior to the expiration of 
said patent, and that the Commissioner be au- 
thorized to consider and determine said appli- 
cation in the same manner as if it had been 
filed ninety days before the expiration of said 
patent: Provided, That in case said extension 
shall be granted, no person shall be held liable 
for damages for infringement of said patent or 
for sale or use of said improvement, between 
the date of the expiration of the original patent 
and the date of such extension. 

APPROVED, April 6, 1870, 


CHAP. LE—An Act to remove Political Dis- 


abilities from Francis E. Shober, of North | 


Carolina. 

Beit enacted bythe Senate and House of Bep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all the legal and 


poliiical disabilities imposed by the United | 
| States upon Francis E. Shober, of North Caro- 


lina, in consequence of his having held office 
under a pretended government or authority in 


hostility to the United States, be, and the same | 
are hereby, removed. And the said Shober, | 


on entering upon the discharge of the duties 
of any office to which he has been or may here- 


after be elected or appointed, instead of the i 


oath prescribed by the act of July two, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-two, shall take and 
subscribe the following oath: “I, Francis E. 
Shober, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will support and defend the Constitution of the. 
United States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic; that Í will bear true faith and alle- 
giance to the same ; that I take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation or pur- 
pose of evasion; and that I will faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of the ofico upon which I 
am about to enter, so help me God.”? 
Avprovep, April 12, 1870. 


Crav. LIT.—An Act for the Relief of Samuel 
F. Butterworth and others. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Samuel F. Batter- 
worth, and the heirs and representatives of 
Arnold Harris, sureties of William G. Ken- 
dall, formerly deputy postmaster of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, be, and they hereby are, 
released from all claim which the United 
States may have against them as such sureties; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
directed to cause any judgment now or here- 
after rendered, which affects said Butterworth, 
or said heirs and representatives of Arnold 
Harris, as sureties on the bond of said Ken- 
dall, to be canceled and satisfied, of record; 
and any such judgment is hereby satisfied and 
discharged. 

APPROVED, April 12, 1870, 


Caar. LIII.—An Act to compensate Mrs. 
Fannie Kelly for important services. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there be paid to 
Mrs. Fannie Kelly, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of five thousand dollars, for valuable services 
rendered the Government in eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, by giving information to Cap- 
tain James L. Fisk, in charge of a train cross- 
ing the plains, and to Major House, in com- 
mand of Fort Sully, of the evil designs of 
hostile Sioux Indians while she was held in 
captivity by them; which sum shall be taken 
from any appropriation which may be hereafter 
made for the benefit of said Indians. 

APPROVED, April 12, 1870. 


Cuar. LVIII.—aAn Act to relieve C. B. Sabin, 
of Harris county, Texas, from Legal and 
Political Disabilities imposed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 


Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, (two thirds of each House 
concurring therein, ) That all legal and political 
disabilities imposed by the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States, 
byreason of participation in the late rebellion, 
be, and they are hereby, removed from the fol- 
lowing-named person: C. B, Sabin, Harris 
county, Texas. 

Approved, April 20, 1870. 


Cuar. LXUI.—An Act for the Relief of Col- 
onel Samuel W. Price, of the Twenty-First 
Kentucky Volunteers. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 


ii Tesentatives of the United States of Americain 


Congress assembled, That the Secretaries of 
War and Treasury Departments be, and they 
are hereby, authorized and directed to cause to 
be certified and paid to Samuel W. Price, for 
military service rendered as colonel of the 
twenty-first regiment of Kentueky volunteer 


a 
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infantry, from the twenty-fifth of February to 


the first of August, eighteen hundred and sixty- 

five, the pay and emoluments of colonel of 

infantry, and not to exceed the sum of one 

thousand andeighty-onedollarsand fifty cents. 
APPROVED, April 26, 1870. 


Cuap. LXV.—An Act to relieve certain Per- 
gous therein named from the Legal and 
Political Disabilities imposed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment, of the Constitution of 
the United States, and for other purposes. 


De itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all legaland political 
disabilities im posed by the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States 
by reason of participation in the late rebellion 
be, and theyare hereby, removed from the fol- 
lowing persons, viz: Charles I. Stockbridge, 
‘Washingtoncounty, E'exas; Charles E. Bolles, 
Harrison county, Texas; Hugh C. McIntyre, 
Washington county, Texas; George T. Has- 
well, Robertsoncounty,exas; Camillus J ones, 
Coloradacounty, Texas; A. I. Vaughn, of Col- 
orada county, Texas ; James G. Seawell, Gab 
veston, Texas; JohnS. Jones, Galveston county, 
Texas; L. W. Cooper, Houston county, Texas; 
John G. Scott, Anderson county, Texas; 

B. Simonds, of Hunt county, Texas; Richard 
Jordan, of Texas, formerly of Maine. 
Approven, April 28, 1870. 


Cuar. LX VI.—An Ac: forthe Relief of Har 
riet R. Clinton, 


Beit enaciedby the Senate and Houseof Iep- 
resentatives of the Urited States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Paymaster Gen- 
eral of the Army pay to Harriet R. Clinton, 
widow of Charles W. Clinton, late second lieu- 
tenant of the firstregiment of Wisconsin cav- 
alry, outof any money appropriated for the use 
of the pay department, the sum of seven hun- 
dred and twenty-four dollars, for military ser- 
vice of hersaid husband, from the first Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, to the 
twenty-ninth of March, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, and who died in the field, without 
having becn mustered into the United States 
service. 


Approves, April 28, 1870. 


Cmar. LXVIL—An Act for the Relief of 
Josph Harmon. 


Beitenacted bythe Senate and House of Tep- 
vesentatives of the United States of America tr 
Congress assenebled, That Joseph Harmon, 
late captain of the fifth regiment of Indiana 
volunteer cavalry, be allowed the pay of a cap- 
tain of cavalry in the volunteer service from 
the twentieth day of July, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, tothe sixth day of April, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-five, deducting the 
amount paid himas sergeant of cavalry in said 
regiment ; and that the Seeretary of the Treas- 
ury paybim the same out of any money appro- 
priated, orto beap propriated, for the payment 
of the Army of the United States. 

Approved, April 28, 1870. 


Cuar. UXVUE.-An Act for the Relief of 

William A. Scott, late First Lieutenant of 
Company F, Fourteenth Regiment Minois 
Volunteers. 


Senateand House of Ryp- 


Re dtenacted byt he 


gress assembled, That the Paymaster_Gen- 
fof the United States be authorized and 
ected to pay to William A. e 
icutenant of company F, fourteenth regiment 
Uiinois volunteers, full pay as such first lieu- 


H Rigi aria the United Stat 
tenant during the time he shall prove, to the i Biting, paymaster du the United States 


tabéves of the United States of Americain : 


Seoit, late frst i 


| 


satisfaction ofthe Department, that he actually 

served in. that capacity, and for which he has 

never received pay. 
APPROVED, April 28, 1870. 


—— e 


Cuar. LXXVIT.—An Act for the Relief of 
Friend A. Brainard. 


Bettenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to pay 
to Friend A. Brainard, of Bridport, Vermont, 
the sum of three hundred dollars, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated; said sum of money having been improp- 
erly exacted of him, as commutation money, 
in eighteen hundred and sixty-three, while he 
was still suffering from wounds received in bat- 
tle while a soldier in the Army of the United 
States. 

APPROVED, May 4, 1870. 


* 


Canar. LXXVIII.—An Act for the Relief of 
Sophia A. Moen, administratrix, and Philip 
A Moen, administrator, of Augustus R. 

Ioen. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Commissioner 
of Patents be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
hear and determine the application of Sophia 
A. Moen, administratrix, and Philip L. Moen, 
administrator, of Augustus R. Moen, for an 
extension of letters-patent, granted on the 
twenty-sixth day of February, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, and reissued to the said 
Augustus R. Moen, on theeighth day of April, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, for a new and 
usefulimprovementin the construction of base- 
ment, cellar, vault, conduit, and other like 
walls, so as to render them impervious to water, 
upon evidence in the same manner and with 
the same effect as if the said application had 
been made within the time prescribed by law: 
Provided, Thatin case such extension shall be 
granted, no person shall be held liable for dam- 
ages for infringement thereof between the date 
of the expiration of the original patent and the 
date of such extension: And provided further, 
That any person or persons who shall have 
engaged in the manufacture of the said inven- 


tion since the expiration of the letters-patent |i 


aforesaid and prior to any renewal thereof, by 
virtue of this act, may continue the manufac- 
ture thereof and sell said manufacture, without 
any liability therefor to the said Moen, his 
heirs or assigns. 

Approvep, May 4, 1870. 


Cuar. LXXIX.—An Act forthe Relief of Cap- 

tain George B. Grisham, of Tennessee. 

Be tt enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Paymaster Gen- 
eral be, and he is hereby, required to allow and 
pay George E. Grisham, late captain of com- 
pany I, of the eighth 
alry, the sum due as captain of cavalry for the 
period of six months’ services as such immedi- 
ately preceding the twenty-first day of April, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four. 

Approven, May 4, 1870. 


| Cuar. LXXXV.—An Act to authorize the 


Officers of the 

a Credit upon the Account of Henry 

Paymaster in the Navy. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House o, of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the accounting ofii- 
cers of the Treasury Department be. and are 


hereby, authorized and directed to credit Hen ry 
Lavy 
Sera 


"Treasury Department to enter 
Etiing, 


iN 


Tennessee volunteer cav- |i 


| Congress as 


with the sum of one thousand and ninety-eight. 
dollars and fifty-one cents, paid by him to 
Lieutenant J. C. Rich, in eighteen hundred 
and forty-three, eighteen hundred and forty- 
four, and eighteen handred and forty-five, for 
services as judge advocate of courts-martial 
ordered by Commodore Perry, commanding 
the United States naval forces on the west coast 
of Africa. ; 

Arrroven, May 5, 1870. 


Cuar. LXXXVL—An Act for the Relief of 
William F. Scott, late Adjutant Fourth Iowa 
Cavalry Volunteers. 


Be it enacted by theSenate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Paymaster Gen- 
eral of the Army be, and he is hereby, directed 
to allow and pay to William F. Scott, late ad- 
jutant of the fourth regiment of Iowa volun- 
icer cavalry, out of the appropriation for the 
pay of the Army, the difference betwegn the 
pay and allowances of sergeant major of cav- 
alry and that of adjutant of cavalry, from the 
twenty-third day of Match, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-five, to the tenth day of June, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-five, inclusive, he having 
actuaily acted in the capacity of such adjutant 
during that time, and having received therefor 
only the pay of sergeant major, not having been 
actually mustered as such adjutant by reason 
of the non-receipt of his commission. 

Arprovep, May 5, 1870. 


Cuar. XCV.—An Actfor the Relief of Charles 
C. McCreary. 

Bett enacted bythe Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Paymaster Gen- 
eral of the Army be, and heis hereby, directed 
to pay, out of any money appropriated for the 
pay of the Army, to Charles C. McCreary, of 
Indiana, the pay and emoluments of a second 
lieutenant of cavalry for the period from the 
first day of October, eighteen hundred and six- 
ty-four, to the sixteenth day of June, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-five, deducting therefrom 
the pay and emoluments received by him for 
said period as a sergeant of cavalry, in the 
fourth regiment of Indiana cavalry. 

Avproven, May 6, 1870. 


Cuar. XOVIL—An Act granting a Pension to 
Thomas Clair. 

Bettenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
Jaws, the name of Thomas Clair, father of 
Robert Clair, late a private in company D, 
twenty-seventh regiment United States infan- 
try, at the rate of eight dollars per month, from 
and after the passage of this act. 

Approven, May 6, 1870. 


Cuar. XCVIT.—An Act making an Appro- 
priation to satisfy a Judgment obtained 
against Grenville M. Dodge, late an officer 
of the United States, and others, for acts 
done by them in the line of their duty. 
Beté enacted by the Senateand Tfouse of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America tit 

sembled, That the sum of five 

or as mach thereof as may 
is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to enable the Secretary of War to 
satisfy ajndgment obtained against Grenville 

M. Dodge, late an officer of the United States, 

and others, for acts done by them in the liue 


thousand do 
be necessary, 
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of their duty, under orders from their superior 
officers, and to defray the costs of defending 
the Suits at law in which such judgment was 
recoveréd. ; 

Approvep, May 6, 1870. 


` Cuar. KOIX.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Anna B. Snider. 

Be tt enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Thatthe Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he_is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Anna B. Snider, mother 
of Henry Snider, late a private in company 
J, tenth Ohio cavalry, at the rate of eight 
dollars per month from and after the passage 
of this act. 

APPROVED, May 11, 1870. 


Cuar, C.—An Act to confirm the Title of 
Witliam M. Garvey to a certain Tract of 
Land. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
 pesentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the title of William 
M. Garvey to the east half of the northeast 
quarter of section eighteen, township sixty- 
uine north, range twenty-six west, in the dis- 
trict of lands subject to sale at Des Moines, in 
the State of Iowa, containing eighty acres, be, 
and is hereby, confirmed, and that the State 
of Iowa is hereby authorized to select in lien 
of said tract an equal amount‘of land from 
the unsold public lands within the limits of 
said State, subject to sale at one dollar and 
twenty five cents peracre: Provided, That the 
State of Iowa, through her constituted author- 
ities, shall first relinquish to the United States 
all right, title, or interest acquired by said 
State by virtue of the act of Congress of March 
three, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, enti- 
tled’*‘An act to confirm to the several States 
the swamp and overflowed lands selected under 
the act of September twenty-eight, eighteen 
hundred and fifty, and the act of the second 
March, eighteen hundred and forty-nine.” 

“Approvep, May 11, 1870. 


Cuar. CIl.~An Act for the Relief of Soule and 
Company. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America tn 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
ascertain, in such manner as may be satis- 
factory to him, the facts connected with the 
importation of certain pork, flour, fish, and 
other supplies, valued at one thousand five 
hundred and thirty dollars and forty cents, in 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, by Soule 
and Company, at Moose river, in the collec- 
tion district of Bath, in the State of Maine; 
and if he shall be satisfied that the said arti. 
cles are, as alleged, of the produce, growth, or 
manufacture of the United States, in the same 
condition as when exported therefrom, the 
said Secretary is hereby further authorized to 
remit or refund the duties accruing on the 
importation of the same. 

Apprevep, May 11, 1870. 


Cuar. CUL—aAn Act inereasing the Pension 
of John Coonan. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to increase the pension of John Coo- 
nan, late sergeant in company A in the eight- 
centh regiment of New York cavalry, from 


eight dollars to fifteen dollars per month from 


the date of the passage of this act. 
APPROVED, May 17, 1870. 


Cuar. CIV.—An Act for the Relief of the 
Minor Children of Sylvester Dreyer. 


Beitgnacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and is hereby, authorized and 
directed to transfer the pension granted to 
Catherine: Dreyer, widow of Sylvester Dreyer, 
late a private of company H, tenth regiment 
of Minnesota volunteers, by an act approved 
March first, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, 
to the minor children of the same, subject to 
the provisions of the pension laws. 

ApprovepD, May 17, 1870. 


Cuar. CV.—An Act granting a Pension to 
John ©. Abercrombie. 


Beit enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place the name of John C. Aber- 
erombie, late lieutenant colonel of the eleventh 
regiment of Iowa infantry volunteers, on the 
pension-roll, at the rate of thirty dollars per 
month, from and after the date of the passage 
of this act. 

APPROVED, May 17, 1870. 


Cuar. OVI.—An Act for the Relief of Cap- 
tain George Henry Preble, of the Navy of 
the United States. 

Betti enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the proper accounting 
officers of the Treasury be, and they hereby 
are, authorized and directed, in settling the 
accounts of George Henry Preble, a captain 
in the Navy of the United States, to allow him 
sea pay as a commander from the fifth day of 
August, to the twelfth day of October, eight- 
cen hundred and sixty-two, and leave pay as 
a commander from the last-named date to the 
twenty-first day of February, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-three; deducting therefrom any pay 
he may have received for the periods aforesaid. 

Approvep, May 18, 1870. 


Cuar. CXIT.—An Act for the Relief of Abbott 
Q. Ross. 


Be ttenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
required to pay to Abbott Q. Ross, of Cleves, 
Ohio, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of five thou- 
sand dollars, as compensation for the past and 
future use in the United States Navy of his 
invention for using hot water and steam as a 
weapon in naval warfare, for extinguishing 
fires, and other purposes. 

APPROVED, May 26, 1870. 


Cuar. CXIX.—An Act for the 
Officers 


gale.” 


Be tt enacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
pay, from any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to Abel Tomsen, Thomas 
Orcastle, James Hopper, Severrin Haaverson, 
John Peter Force, and James Henderson, 
seventy-two dollars and forty cents each, and 
to Henry J. G. Wichelli, forty-one dollars and 
sixty-six cents, in fall for their services on 
board the ship “t Nightingale,” in her late 
voyage from Liverpool to the coast of Africa, 

Sec. 2. And be tt further enacted, That-chap- 
ter forty-one of the laws of Congress passed Feb- 
ruary nineteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 


Relief of the 
and Crew of the Ship ‘Nightin- 


three, be, and the same is hereby, amended, 
by striking out the name “ Brent?’ and insert- 
ing “Brand.” 

APPROVED, June 1, 1870. 


Cuar. CXX.—An Act for the Relief of Otis 
N. Cutler, of Missouri. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there be, and is 
hereby, appropriated to Otis N. Cutler the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, in full compensation for two hundred 
and sixty-eight bales of cotton seized by order 
of General Grant, at Lake Providence, Louisi- 
ana, the property of said Cutler, used for mil- 
itary purposes in equipping the steamer Tigress 


for running the blockade of the Mississippi 
river at Vicksburg, on the night of April twenty- 
second, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, and 
destroyed. 

ApproveD, June 1, 1870, 


Cuar. CXXI.—An Act granting a Pension to 
J. R. Callahan, of Chariton, lowa. 


Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of J. R. Callahan, of Char- 
iton, Iowa, who was a volunteer serving with 
the first regiment of Ohio volunteers in the 
war of eighteen hundred and twelve, and to 
pay him a pension at the rate of eight dollars 
per month, to commence on the first day of 
January, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, and 
to continue during his natural life. 

APPROVED, June 2, 1870, 


‘Cuar. CXXIL.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Clark Hall. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
interior be, and he hereby is, authorized and 
directed to place the name of Clark Hall, late 
a member of Captain William Gregory’s com- 
pany, attached to the fourth regiment Virginia 
volunteers in the war of eighteen hundred and 
twelve, upon the pension-rolls of the United 
States, at the rate of eight dollars per month, 
from the date of the passage of this act. 

Appsovep, June 2, 1870, 


Cuar. CXLITI.—An Act for the Relief of 
Captain John A. Wileox. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Siates of America in 
Congress assembled, That the proper account- 
ing officersin settling and adjusting the accounts 
of John A. Wilcox, captain fourth regiment of 
United States cavalry, are hereby directed to 
credit said Wilcox with the sum of seven hun- 
dred and sixty-four dollars and ten cents, being 
ibe amount of Government funds which were 
stolen from him, without his default, at or near 
Fort Clark, Texas, on the fourteenth day of 
February, in the year eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven. 

APPROVED, June 21, 1870. 


Canar. CXLIV.—An Act for the Relief of 
Reuben Grindle. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep. ' 
resentatives of the Uniled States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to issue to Reuben Grindle, of Castine, 
Hancock county, Maine, three new five per 


centum United States bonds, two of one hun- 
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dred dollars each, and one of fifty dollars, re- 
deemable after February twenty-eight, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-four, of the numbers here- 
jnafter specified, so soon as proof shall be ex- 
hibited to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
the destruction of three bonds of the loan and 
value above mentioned numbered twenty-seven 
thousand five hundred and twenty-five, twenty- 
seven thousand five hundred and twenty-six, 
and two thousand eight hundred and sixty-six, 
and if Reuben Grindle shall give bond with 
sufficient security to indemnify the United | 
States against any other claim on account of 
the bonds alleged to be so destroyed, 
APPROVED, June 21, 1870. 


Cuar. CXLV.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Mary A. Filler. | 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 

vesentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 

Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


directed to place the name of Mary A. Filler, |] 


foster-mother of Henry Drenning, late a private 

in company K, of the fifty-fifth regiment of 

Pennsylvania volunteers, upon the pension- 

rolls; and to pay her a pension at the rate of 

eight dollars per month, from the fourth day 

of March, eighteen hundred and seventy. 
APPROVED, June 21, 1870. 


Cuap. CXLVI.—An Act for the Relief of 
James H. Bunce. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place the name of James H. Bunce, 
late captain of the United States tow-boat Nick 
W. Hughes, who lost his left leg in the United 
States service, on the sixteenth of April, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-five, upon the pension- 
rolls, at the rate of seventeen dollars per month 
from the sixteenth of April, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-five. 

APPROVED, June 21, 1870. 


Cuar. CXLVIT.—An Act for the Relief of 
William H. Harman. 
Beitenacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Onited States of America in | 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


rp 
kA 


reasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
remit and release to William H. Harman the 
internal revenue tax assessed on five hundred 
and six gallons of whisky of his manufacture, 
the same having been destroyed by fire before 
removal from the said distillery, and before a 
sale of the same. 

Approven, June 21, 1870. 


Cuar. CXLVIIL—An Act for the Relief of 
Mary A. Coolidge. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
issue four new bonds for one hundred dollars 
each, with coupons attached from and including 
the coupons of July first, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, to Mary A. Coolidge, of Augusta, 
Maine, in lieu of her five-twenty coupon bonds 
of a like amount of the second series, and num- 
bered forty-five thousand four hundred [and] 
eighty-nine, forty-five thousand four hundred 
[and] ninety, forty-five thousand four hundred 
[and] ninety-one, and forty-five thousana four | 
hundred [and] ninety-two, respectively, de- 
stroyed by fire: Provided, That before issuing 
said new bonds the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall require a sufficient bond of indemnity 
securing the Government against the presenta- 
tiou of the bonds alleged to be destroyed. 


i| Cuar. CLVII.—An Act for the Relief of James 


APPROVED, June 21, 1870. 


| Congress assembled, That the Paymaster Gen- 
| eral is hereby 


Cuar. CKLIX.—An Actfor the Relief of John 
Somers Smith, on account of Diplomatic 
Services at the City of Saint Domingo. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That out of any moneys in 
the Treasury of the United States, not other- 
wise appropriated, there be paid to John Somers 
Smith, late commercial agent of the United 
States at the city of Saint Domingo, the sum 
of two thousand two hundred and fifty dollars, 
on account of diplomatic services rendered at 
Saint Domingo, especially in the negotiation 
of the general convention of amity, commerce, 
and navigation, and for the surrender of fugi- 
tive criminals between the United States of 
America and the Dominican republic, signed 
at Saint Domingo, February eight, anno Domini 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, which sum 
is in full for all charges or expenses beyond his 
salary as commercial agent. 

APPROVED, June 21, 1870. 


Cuar. CLIV.—An Act for the Relief of Wil- 
liam H. Murphy, of Farmington, Missouri. 


Bettenacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and the proper accounting officer of the 
Treasury be, and they are hereby. authorized 
and directed to settle the account of William 
H. Murphy for carrying the United States 
mails twice a week on the route number ten 
thousand six hundred and eighty-six, in the 
State of Missouri, from July first, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, to April thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, and to pay 
him for the same at the rate of nine hundred 
dollars a year, for the whole length of route, 
deducting therefor pro rata compensation for 
any portion of the service not performed. 

APPROVED, June 23, 1870. 


Cuar. CLV.—An Act for the Relief of George 
W. Tarleton. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he hereby is, directed to pay 
to George W. Tarleton the sum of four hun- 
dred and fourteen dollars and forty-five cents 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, that being the sum paid 
under order of the district court of the north- 
ern district of New York to the United States 
depositary at Buffalo, as the distributive share 
of the United States in the proceeds of the sale 
of said Tarleton’s property made under ajudg- 
ment of forfeiture pronounced by said court, 
which judgment was subsequently vacated. 

APPROVED, June 23, 1870. 


Cuar, CLVI.—An Act for the Relief of John 
is. Griffin. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of Americain 


authorized and directed to pay 
to John E. Griffin, late private of company 48, 


second North Carolina mounted infantry, out |} 


of any money appropriated for the pay of the 
Army, the full pay and allowance of a private 
of infantry, from the first day of Septem- 
ber, eighteen handred aud sixty-three, to the 
sixteenth of August, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-five. 

APPROVED, June 23, 1870. 


M. Trotter and William H. Dupree. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- | 
resentatives of the United States of Americain | 
Congress assembled, ‘That the proper account- 


rc Sa 


ing officers of the Treasury be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to 
James M. Trotter, sergeant major of the fifty- 
fifth regiment Massachusetis volunteers, the 
pay and allowances of a second lieutenant of 
infantry, from the tenth of April, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, to the seventh of June, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five, being the time 
during which he acted as a second lieutenant 
in the said regiment. 

Suc. 2. And be tt further enacted, That the 
proper accounting officers of the Treasury be 
also authorized and directed to pay to William 
H. Dupree, sergeant in the said fifty-fifth regi- 
ment of Massachusetts volunteers, the pay and 
allowances of a second lieutenant of infantry, 
from the thirtieth of May, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, to the twenty-first of June, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five, being the 
time during which he performed the duties of 
a second lieutenant in the said regiment. 

Approved, June 23, 1870. 


Cuar. CLVIJI.—An Act remitting Tax erron» 
eously assessed upon one hundred and fifty 
gallons of Whisky belonging to J. P. F. 
Camp, of Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


Be tt enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
vesentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sum of three hun- 
dred dollars internal revenue tax erroneously 
assessed, April, eighteen hundred and sixty: 
seven, upon one hundred and fifty gallons of 
whisky, owned by J. P. F. Camp, of Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina, be, and the same is 
hereby, remitted. 

APPROVED, June 28, 1870. 


Car. CLIX.—An Act for the Relief of J. 
Allen Porter. 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there be paid to J. 
Allen Porter, sole heir of the late William Is. 
Porter, lieutenant fifth United States cavalry, 
the pay of an assistant adjutant general of vol- 
unteers, from Novemberten, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, the date of his muster-out as 
first lieutenant fifty-sixth Ohio volunteers, to 
May one, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, the 
date of his appointment as captain and assist- 
ant adjutant general of volunteers; he having 
been on duty at headquarters department of 
the Cumberland during such interval in that 
capacity. 

APPROVED, June 23, 1870. 


Crap. CLX.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Mary Fryer, of Philadelphia. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place upon the pension-roll the 
name of Mary Fryer, widow of John Fryer, 
deceused, late a seaman in the United States 
Navy, and that she be paid at the rate of eight 
dollars per month, commencing from and after 
the passage of this act. 

APPROVED, June 28, 1870. 


Cuar. CLXI.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Dolly Brown. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Iep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘thatthe Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, directed to place 
on the pension-rolls of the United States the 
name of Dolly Brown, widow of Daniel Brown; 
the said Daniel Brown having served as a pri- 
yate soldier in the war of the Revolution, in 
General Stark’s brigade, in the battle of Ben- 
nington; the said Dolly Brown to receive a 
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pension at the rate of eight dollars per month 
from the passage of this act, during her nat- 
ural life. 

Approven, June 23, 1870. 


Cuar. CLXIT.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Betsey Arlin. 


Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
tothe provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Betsey Arlin, mother 
of John Arlin, late a private in company G, 
sixty-first Massachusetts volunteers, from and 
after the passage of this act. 

ÀPPROVED, June 23, 1870. 


Cuar, CLXHI.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Jacob. Gates. 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, directed to place 
on the pension-roll of the United States the 
name of dacob Gates, who served in a com- 
pany commanded by Captain John A. Burd, 
second regiment light dragoons, Pennsylvania 
militia, during the war of eighteen hundred 
and twelve, the said Jacob Gates to receive a 
pension at the rate of eight dollars per month 
from and after the passage of this act, during 
his natural life. 

APPROVED, June 23, 1870. 


Cuar. CLXXIL.—-An Act granting a Pension 
to Amanda M. Ritchey. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
luterior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place the name of Amanda M. 
Ritchey, widow of Powers Ritchey, late a con- 
tract surgeon in the UnitedStates Army, upon 
the pension-rolls, and to pay her a pension at 
the rate of seventeen dollars per month from 
und after the passage of this act. 

APPROVED, June 29, 1870. 


iar. CLXXI. ~—An Act granting a Pension 
to Sarah E. Stubbs. 


Bett enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentativesof the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Sarah E. Stubbs, widow of 
Martin D, Stubbs, late a private in company 
G, cleventh regiment Iowa volunteers, and to 
pay her a pension from and after the passage 
of this act during her widowhood, 

Apvprovep, June 29, 1870, 


Cusp, CLXXIV.—An Act for the Relief of 
Commodore S. B. Bissell and Commodore 
Jobn ©, Carter. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
vesentutives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That from the thirteenth 
day of September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, to the fourteenth of January, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-eight, Commodore S. B. Bissell 
and Commodore Jobn C. Cartershall be allowed 
the difference between the pay thatthey received 
and the pay of a commander in the United 
States Navy. i 

Approven, June 29, 1870. 


Cuar. CLXXXII.—An Act for the Benefit of 
Margaret Riddle, widow and executrix of 
George Read Riddle. 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there be, and is here- 
by, appropriated to Margaret Riddle, widow 
and executrix of George Read Riddle, deceased, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, two thousand dollars, in full 
satisfaction for supplies for the Army of the 
United States taken from the said Riddle 
during the late rebellion. 

Aperoven, June 30, 1870. 


Cuar. CLXXXIH.—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to Jobn W. Salyers, a Soldier of the 
War of 1812. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized and directed to 
place the name of John W. Salyers, of Indi- 
ana, a soldier of the war of eighteen hundred 
and twelve, on the pension-roll, at the rate of 
eight dollars per month, to commence on Feb- 
ruary ten, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
and to continue daring his natural life. 

Approven, June 80, 1870. 


Cuar. CLXXXIV.—An Act for the Relief of 
James C. Strong. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized to recognize James C. 
Strong as colonel of the thirty-eighth (consol- 
idated) regiment of New York volunteers, from 
November sixteenth,. eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two, to June twenty-second, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-three; and the Paymaster 
General is hereby directed to pay to said James 
C. Strong the full pay and allowances of a 
colonel for said period. 

APPROVED, June 80, 1870. 


Cuar, CCI.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Henry C. Weatherby. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place the name of Henry C. Weath- 
erby, father of Henry K. Weatherby, late a 
private in company I of the second lowa cav- 
alry, upon the pension-rolls, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of eight dollars per month 
from the twenty-second day of February, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-four. 

Aprroven, July 1, 1870. 


Cuar. CCII.—An Act to confirm the Title of 
the Heirs of Gervacio Nolan, deceased, to 
certain Lands in the Territory of Colorado. 
Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 

resentattves of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the grant to Gerva- 

cio Nolan, late of the valley of Taos, deceased, 

approved by the surveyor general of New 

Mexico October eighth, eighteen hundred and 

sixty-one, and designated as number fory-eight 

in the transcript of privateland claims in New 

Mexico, transmitted to Congress by the Secre- 

tary of the Interior on the twelfth day of May, 

eighteen hundred and sixty-two, but being now 
within the limits of the Territory of Colorado, 
is hereby confirmed to the extent of eleven 
square leagues. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
exterior lines of said claim of eleven leagues 
as comirmed by this act shall be adjusted ac- 


cording to lines of the public surveys as near | 


| Buchanan, late 


as practicable, but in a compact form, and the 
claims of all actual settlers falling within the 
limits of the located claim above referred to 
shall be adjusted to the extent which will em- 
brace their several settlements upon their sev- 
eral claims being established either as preéinp- 
tions or homesteads according to law, and for 
the aggregate of the arears [areas] of claims 
so established under the preémption or home- 
stead acts, the heirs of said Nolan, or their 
legal representatives, shall be entitled to locate 
a like quantity of public lands, not mineral, 
according to the lines of the public surveys, and 
not to exceed one hundred and sixty acres 
in one section: Provided, That such location 
shall be made within the bounds of the original 
grant by the order of Cornelio Vigil to Ger- 
vacio Nolan. 

Sec. 3, And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office to cause the lines of the 
public surveys to be run in the regions where 
a proper location would place the said Nolan 
claim, and the expense of the same shall be 
paid out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise. appropriated; but before the con- 
firmation provided for by this act shall become 
legally effective, the heirs of the said Gervacio 
Nolan, or their legal representatives, shall pay 
the cost of so much of said surveys as inures to 
their benefit respectively, and that all actual 
settlers whose claims may be adjusted as valid 
shall have a right to enter their improvements 
by a strict compliance with the preémption or 
homestead laws. f 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That upon 
the adjustment of said claim of the heirs of 
Gervacio Nolan, according to the provisions 
of this act, it shall be the duty of the surveyor 
general of the district to furnish properly ap- 
proved plats of said claimants, or their legal 
representatives, which shall be evidence of 
title, the same to be done according to such 
instructions as may be given by the Commis- 
sicner of the General Land Office: Provided, 
however, That when said lands are so confirmed 
surveyed, and patented, they shall be held and 
taken to be in full satisfaction of all further 
claims or demands against the United States. 

Sro. 5, And be it further enacted, That im- 
mediately upon running the lines provided forin 
the second section of this act the surveyor gen- 
eral of the district shall notify the said heirs of 
Gervacio Nolan, or their legal representatives, 
of the fact of such survey being made, and said 
claimants shall, within three months after notice 
of such survey, select and locate their said 
claims according to ‘the provisions of this act, 
and shall, within said time furnish the surveyor 
general with a description of such location, 
specifying the lines of the same, and the party 
failing to make such selection and location in 
such manner and within such time shall be 
deemed and held to have abandoned their claim, 
and their rights and equities under this act shall 
cease and terminate. 

APPROVED, July 1, 1870. 


Cuar. CCIII.—An Act for the settlement of 
the Account of Captain E. M. Buchanan, 
late Commissary of Subsistence of Volun. 
teers. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the accounting officers 
in the Third Auditor’s office of the Treasury 
Department be, and they are hereby, author- 
ized to settle the account of Captain HE. M. 
commissary of subsistence of 
volunteers, as they shall believe to be just and 
equitable upon all testimony that may be sub- 
mitted, claiming credit for the sam of one thou- 
sand four hundred and thirty-six dollars and 
eighty-nine cents, the amount which is alleged 
to have been upon his body when murdered 
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by gucrrillas on the twenty-eighth day of Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, near 
Charlestown, Virginia. 

APPROVED, July 1, 1870. 


Cuap.CCIV.—An Act for the Relief of Thomas 
Henderson. 


Be itenacted-by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Thomas Henderson, 
of Wayne county, Michigan, his heirs or as- 
signs, be entitled to enter at the proper land 
office, where the same lies, the back conces- 
sion of front concession number two hundred 
and fifty-nine, in the township of Hcorce, in 
said Wayne county, containing eighty acres, 
more or less, at the sum of two dollars and fifty 
cents per acre, embracing the improvements 
made upon said back concession by said Hen- 
derson under a claim of preémption, the same 
to be surveyed and laid off by the surveyor 
general at the expense of said claimant, and 
to be patented to him, his heirs or assigns, on 
full payment being made: Provided, That this 
act shall not affect the valid claim of any other 
person to said land. 

APPROVED, July 1, 1870. 


Cuar. CCV.—An Act to relieve Henry A. Bad- 
ham from the Legal and Political Disability 
imposed by the Fourteenth Amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States. 


Be ikenacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
rescntatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, (two thirds of each House 
concurring therein, ) That all legal and political 
disabilities imposed by the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States, 
by reason of participation in the late rebellion, 
be, and they hereby are, removed from Henry 
A. Badham, of Alamance county, in the State 
of North Carolina. 

APPROVED, July 1, 1870. 


Cuar. CCVI.—An Act to amend an Act enti- 
tled “An Act to remove the charge of deser- 
tion from certain Soldiers of the Second 
North Carolina Mounted Infantry,” ap- 
proved March twenty-six, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-nine. 

Beitenacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That an act entitled “An 
act to remove the charge of desertion from cer- 
tain soldiers of the second North Carolina 
mounted infantry,” approved March twenty- 
six, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, is hereby 
amended to include the following-named sol- 
diers of the second North Carolina mounted 
infantry: company A, George W, Biggs; com- 
pany C, John Brooks, Hiram B. Riddle; com- 
pany D, Henry R. Cook, William D. Sexton ; 
company E, GeorgeW. Hensly, William Loomy, 
James Holland, George Norton, Armstrong 
Harris; company F, John L. Swaynegame, 
James L. Sentell, John E. Sentell, Thomas 


M. Stewart, William P. Kilpatrick, James L. | 


Evans, William W. Hamlin, Robert F. Orr, 


John Kelly; company H, Merritt R. Mvatherly, | 


Robert D. Walker, Lynch Young. 
APPROVED, July 1, 1870. 


Cuar. COXV.—An Act for the Relief of John 
Tyler. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and Liouse of drep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Commissioner of 
Patents, upon due application made to him, 
is authorized to extend the patent of John 
Tyler, of West Lebanon, New Hampshire, for 
improvements in water-wheels, issued to him 
July t, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, and 


aigh 
eiga 


li 


fl 
i 


reissued in eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 

and which will expire July eight, eighteen hun- 

dred and seventy, upon the same evidence and 

principles as if application had been made to 

him by said patentee in due time prior to said 

expiration of said patent. Š 
APPROYED, July 7, 1870. 


Cuar. CCOXVI.—An Act for the Relief of 
Alexander C., Twining. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, ‘That as soon as practica- 
ble after the passage of this act the Commis- 
sioner of Patents is hereby authorized and 
directed to extend the patent of Alexander C. 
Twining, dated November eighth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three, and numbered ten 
thousand two hundred and twenty-one, for an 
improvement in the process and apparatus for 
making ice, for the term of seven years, com- 
mencing on the third day of July, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy one, and ending on thethird 
day of July, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
eight, unless, upon examination by said Com- 
missioner, it be found that the substantive 
invention secured by said patent was not new 
and patentable at the time of the date of said 
patent. 

Avrroven, July 7, 1870. 


Cuar. CCOXVI[.—An Act to authorize the 
proper Accounting Officers of the Treasury 
to settle and elose the Account of Hinton 
Rowan Helper. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Slates of America in 
Congress assembled, That the proper account- 
ing officers of the ‘Treasury are hereby author- 
ized and directed to settle and close the accounts 
of Hinton Rowan Helper, late consul of the 
United States at Buenos Ayres, as set forth 
and referred to in his memorial to Congress, 
under date of January seventeen, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, upon the principles of justice 
and equity: Provided, That no money shall 
be paid out of the Treasury in effecting a final 
settlement: And provided further, That the 
whole amount of compensation to the said 
consul, for salary, for rent, and for clerk hire, 
shall not exceed the sum of three thousand 
dollars per annum. 

APPROVED, July 7, 1870. 


Cuar. COXVII.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Francis M. Davis. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentutives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place ou the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- | 
sion laws,the name of Francis M. Davis, late 
a private in company A, fifty-first regiment, 
Indiana volunteers, and to pay him a pension 
from and after the passage of this act. 

Aperoven, July 7, 1870. 


Cuar. COXIX.—An Act to carry into effect 
the Decree of the District Court of the Uni- 
ted States for the District of Louisiana in ; 
the case of the British Schooner Flying 
Send and her Cargo. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- | 
resentatives of the United Statesof America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the | 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and | 
directed, out of any money in the Treasury not | 
otherwise appropriated, to pay to Bernardo | 
Caymari, a subject of Spain, or his legal rep- 
resentatives, the sum of forty-two thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-six dollars and sev- 
enty-five cents, and to Jules Aldige, a subject il 


of France, or-his legal representatives, the sum 
of twelve thousand five hundred and twenty- 
seven dollars and thirty-seven cents, with inter- 
est in both cases from the date of a decrece of 
the district court of the United States for. the 
district. of Louisiana, pronounced on the third 
day of February, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine, by which these sums, due on account of 
the illegal capture of their property by acruiser 
of the United States, were respectively awarded 
to these claimants: Provided, however, That, 
out of any money hereby appropriated for said 
Bernardo Caymari, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall retain such sums as will satisfy any 
judgments or other legal claims or demands 
which the United States may have against said 
Caymari. 
APPROVED, July 7, 1870. 


Cuar. COXX.—An Act to carry into effect 
the Decree of the District Court of the Uni- 
ted States for the Southern District of New 
York in the case of the British Steamer 
Labuan, 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there be paid, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to William Bailey, William Lee- 
tham, and John Leetham, of England, or their 
legal representatives, owners of the British 
steamer Labuan, one hundred and thirty-one 
thousand two hundred and twenty-one dollars 
and thirty cents, with interest from June sec- 
ond, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, to the 
time of payment, and five thousand dollars 
without interest; also, to Messrs. De Jersey 
and Company, of England, or their legal rep- 
resentatives, part owners of the cargo of the 
same steamer, three thousand six handred and 
thirteen dollars and ninety-two cents, with 
interest from May twenty-first, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two, to the time of payment; 
and to Francisco Amendiaz, of Matamoras, 
Mexico, or his legal representatives, part owner 
of the cargo of the same steamer, two thousand 
and sixty-seven dollars and seventeen cents, 
with interest from June sixth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two, to the time of payment; 
such sums being due under a decree of the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the sonth- 
ern district of New York, pronounced March 
twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
on account of the illegal capture of the British 
steamer Labuan and her cargo by a cruiser of 
the United States. 

Avproven, July 7, 1870. 


Cuar. COXXI—An Act for the Relief of 
Baron Creutz, of the Netherlands. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and heis hereby, authorized and 
directed to issue to Edward Alexander Ferdi- 
nand Baron Creutz, first lieutenant of artillery 
of the Northerlands, [Netherlands, ] four new 
registered six per centum United States bonds, 
of one thousand dollars each, redeemable in 
eighteen hundred and cighty-two, of the series 
and numbers hereinafter specified, so soon as 
proof shall be exhibited, to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary, of the loss or destraction of 
four bonds of the loan and value above men- 
tioned, numbered one hundred and seven and 
one hundred and eight, series four; forty-one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-three, series 
three; and ten thousand nine hundred and 
forty-three, series four; and if Baron Creutz 
shall give bond with sufficient security to in- 
demnify the United States against any other 
claim or [on] account of the bonds alleged to 
be lost or destroyed. 

Approved, July 7, 1870. 
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Cmar. COXXITL.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Rebecca Shoemaker. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he-is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place the name of Rebecca Shoe- 
maker, widow of Absalom Shoemaker, late á 
private in company I, of the twenty-first regi- 
ment of Ohio volunteers, upon the pension- 


` rolls of the United States, and to pay her a 


pension at the rate of eight dollars per month, 
commencing from the seventh day of June, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two. 

APPROVED, July 7, 1870. 


Cuap. CCXXHI.—An Act granting a Pension 
to William B. Looney, of Alabama. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Staies of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘that the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of William B. Looney, of Ala- 
bama, late a scout in the service of the United 
States, and to pay him at the rate of eight dol- 
lars per month from and after the passage of 
this act. 

APPROVED, July 7, 1870. 


Cuar. COXXXI.—An Act to carry into effect 
the Decree of the District Court of the Uni- 
ted States for the Southern District of New 
York in the case of the Inglish Schooner 
Sibyl and her Cargo. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to make the proper pay- 
ments to carry into effect the decree of the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the southern 
district of New York, bearing date the sec- 
ond day of March, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
cight, in the case of the English schooner Sibyl 
and her cargo, illegally seized by a cruiser of 
the United States; such payments to be made 
as follows, viz: to the several persons named 
in such decree, or their legal representatives, 
the sums therein awarded to them, respectively, 
with interest from the date of the decree. 

Avpnroven, July 8, 1870. 


Cuar. CCXXXIT.—An Actto carry into effect 
the two several Decrees of the District Court 
ofthe United States for the District of Louisi- 
ana in the cases of the British Vessels Volant 
and Science. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed, out ofany money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to make the proper 
payments to carry into effect the decree of the 
district court of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Louisiana, bearing date the fourth of 
June, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, in the 
case of the British brig Volant and her cargo; 
also another decree ofthe same court, bearing 
date the eleventh of June, in the same year, 
in the case of the British bark Science and 
cargo, vessels illegally seized by a cruiser of 
the United States: such payments to be made 
as follows, viz: to the several persons named 
in such decrees, or their legal representatives, 
the several sums awarded to them, respectively, 
with interest to each person from the date of 
the decree under which he receives payment. 

APPROVED, July 8, 1870. 


Cuar. COXXXIII.—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to Enoch Lytle. 


Beit enacted bythe Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Enoch Lytle, late a member 
of Captain Done’s company, afterward known 
as company H, twelfth regiment Indiana vol- 
unteers, and to pay him a pension from and 
after the passage of this act. 

Approven, July 8, 1870. 


Cuar. COXXXIV.—An Act to carry into 
effect the Decree of the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Louis- 
jana in the case of the British Brig Dashing 
Wave and her Cargo. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to make the proper 
payments to carry into effect the decree of the 


‘district court of the United States for the dis- 


trict of Louisiana, bearing date the thirteenth 
of July, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, in 
the case of the British brig Dashing Wave and 
her cargo, illegally seized by a cruiser of the 
United States, which decree was made in pur- 
suance of the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, pronounced at the De- 
cember term, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, 
such payments to be made as follows, viz: to 
the several persons named in such decree, or 
their legal representatives, the sums therein 
awarded to them, respectively, with interest 
from the date of the decree. 
APPROVED, July 8, 1870. 


Cuar. COXLVIII.—An Act for the Relief of 
Heirs of William Eddy, deceased. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be authorjzed and directed to issue 
to the heirs of William Eddy, formerly of Roy- 
alston, in the State of Massachusetts, now 
deceased, a duplicate coupon bond of the 
denomination of one thousand dollars, of the 
fourth series under the act of twenty-fifth Feb- 
ruary, eighteen hundred [and] sixty-two, num- 
bered twenty-six thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-one, bearing interest from November 
first, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, in 
place of a like coupon bond issued to the said 
William Eddy on or about the eighteenth day 
of December, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
three, and which bond, with [and] the coupons 
attached, it is alleged, were consumed by fire 
on the twenty-first day of March, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, while still the property 
of said Eddy: Provided, That, before the issue 
of such bond, the said heirs of William Eddy 
execute a bond tothe United States, in such 
penalty and with such security as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall require, conditioncd that 
the obligors will indemnify and save harmless 
the United States against any loss by reason 
of the possible existence of the bond so alleged 
to be destroyed. 

Aprroven, July 11, 1870. 


Cuar. CCXLIX.—An Act to relieve the Estate 
held by Louis M. Edge from Succession Tax 
and Stamp Tax. 

Whereas Louis M. Edge during his lifetime 
held the legal title to certain church and school 
properties in the States of Massachusetts and 
New York, the equitable estate being in the 


members of congregations worshiping there; 
the said Louis M. Edge departed this life upon 
the twenty-third day of February, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, possessed of the legal 
title to the properties of said congregations, 
having first devised by his last will and testa- 
ment, dated April eleventh, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, and daly probated at Philadel- 
phia, March fourteenth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy, ail the property standing in his name 
to one Patrick Stanton, of Pennsylvania; and 
whereas the State of Massachusetts, in the 
month of March, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty, and the State of New York in the month 
of April, eighteen hundred and seventy, have 
incorporated the pastors and members of the 
congregations of the churches, the title to which 
were held by the said Louis M. Edge, as bodies- 
politic to have and to hold said properties ; 
and whereas Patrick Stanton has, by deed 
dated the twenty-third day of April, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, conveyed for the consid- 
eration of one dollar all the property held by 
the said Louis M. Edge during his lifetime in 
the State of Massachusetts to the ‘Augustinian 
Society”? of Lawrence, chartered as aforesaid 
by the Legislature of said State, and intends 
forthwith to convey the property held by the 
said Louis M. Edge during his lifetime in the 
State of New York for a like consideration of 
one dollar to the ‘‘Augustinian Society of New 
York:’’ Therefore, 

Bett enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resenlatives of the United Slates of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the property held by 
Louis M. Edge during his lifetime, and con- 
veyed or intended to be forthwith conveyed by 
his devisee, Patrick Stanton, to the “August- 
inian Society of Lawrence,’ and the “August 
inian Society of New York,” be, and the 
same is hereby, exempted from the operation 
of so much of the internal revenue law, ap- 
proved July first, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
two, and its amendments, as subjects said prop- 
erty held by Louis M. Edge to legacy or suc- 
cession tax, or stamp tax upon the deeds of 
the said Patrick Stanton to the Augustinian 
Society of Lawrence and the Augustinian 
Society of New York. 

APPROVED, July 11, 1870. 


Car. CCL.—An Act for the Relief of Lot 
S. Bayless, administrator of Lieutenant 
Marcus W. Bayless, deceased. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the proper account- 
ing officers of the Government be, and they 
are hereby, authorized and directed to pay 
Lot +S. Bayless, administrator of Marcus W. 
Bayless, deceased, late first lieutenant and 
quartermaster of the forty-fourth regiment 
Indiana volunteers, at the rate of the regular 
pay of officers of that rank in the Army, from 
the fifteenth day of January, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two, to the twenty-second day 
of August, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
inclusive. 

APPROVED, July 11, 1870. 


Cuar. CCLXXTV.—An Act for the Relief of 
Mrs. Margaret A. Laurie. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury pay to Mrs. Margaret A. Laurie, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of two thousand dollars, 
for rent for her house and premises, in the 
District of Columbia, used by the United 
States authorities for medical and hospital 
purposes, from June thirty, eighteen huudred 
and sixty-two, to June thirty, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-five, and in fall forail demands 
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or claims against the United States in connec- 
tion therewith. 
APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


Cuar. CCLXXV.—An Act for the Relief of 
Francis A. Conwell. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be directed to cause to be paid to Francis A. 
Conwell the full pay and emoluments of achap- 
lain of the first regiment Minnesota volunteers, 
from the sixth day of May, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, to the twenty-seventh day of 
July, eighteen hundred and sixty-five. 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


Cuar. CCLXXVI.—An Act to authorize the 
importation of a Common Road Steam 
Locomotive free of Duty. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That G. W. Dick, of But- 
ler county, Ohio, be, and he is hereby, autbor- 
ized to import, free of duty, from Scotland, a 
common road steam locomotive, for experi- 
mental purposes, under. such instructions as 
may be given by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in the case. 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


Cuar. CCLXXVIL—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to Mary Lincoln. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and is hereby, authorized to place 
the name of Mary Lincoin, widow of Abrabam 
Lincoln, deceased, late President of the United 
States, on the pension-roll, and allow and pay 
her a pension at the rate of three thousand 
dollars per annum from and after the passage 
of this act. 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


Onar. CCRXXVII.—An Act for the Relief 
of Captain David Beaty’s Company of Inde- 
pendent Scouts. 

Whereas David Beaty, of Fentress county, 
Tennessee, did, on the twenty-fifth day of Jan- 
unary, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, organize 
a company of independent scouts, numbering 
one hundred and two men, including himself 
as captain, and his first and second lieutenants ; 
and whereas said company was on continuous 
duty engaged in the work of suppressing the 
rebellion from the date of its organization until 
the first day of June,eighteen hundred and sixty- 
five, serving under the orders of the commander 
ofthe army in Tennessee; and whereas said com- 
pany was never legally mustered into the service 
of the United States by any properly authorized 
mustering officer, and neither officers nor pri- 
vates of said company have ever received any 
compensation for said services from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States: Therefore, 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the organization set 
forth in the foregoing preamble be, and the 
same is hereby, recognized as a part of the 
military force of the United States engaged in 
suppressing the recent rebellion, and the mem- 
bers thereof, on making proof of actual service, 
are declared to be entitled to the same pay, 
pensions, as though they had been regularly 
mustered into the service of the United States 
as cavalry: Provided, That there shall be filed 


in the War Department a roll of said curnpany, | 
which shall be sworn to by the captain and two |; 


ti 
i 


lieutenants of said company: And provided 
further, 


payment under this act, shail be required to i! Congress assembled, 


i 


make oath as to the length of his service in 
said company. 
Approven, July 14, 1870. 


Cuar, CCLXXIX.—An Act for the Relief 
of J. Alden Rathbun, Postmaster of Mystic 
Bridge, Connecticut. 

Beitenacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That there be paid to J. 
Alden Rathbun, postmaster of Mystic Bridge, 
Connecticut, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of three 
hundred and sixty-five dollars, the amount of 
postal stamps deposited for safety in the First 
National Bank of Mystie Bridge, and stolen 
therefrom by burglars on the night of July 
twenty-ninth, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, 
without fault or negligence on the part of said 
postmaster, and which he has accounted forto 
the proper accounting officers of the Treasury. 

Approven, July 14, 1870. 


Cuar. CCLXXX.—An Act to provide for the 
settlement of the Claims of Archer N. Mar- 
tin, late Assessor of Internal Revenue for 
the Seventh Collection District of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be authorized and required to cause 
the claim of Archer N. Martin, late assessor of 
the seventh collection district of Pennsylvania, 
for salary and commissions earned while dis- 
charging the duties of said office, to be audited, 
adjusted, and paid by the proper officers of the 
Treasury Department, in accordance with the 
internal revenue laws. 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


Cuar. CCLXXXI.—An Act to increase the 
Pension of Mrs. Annie A. Hays, widow of 
Brigadier General Alexander Hays, who was 
killed in the battle of the Wilderness, May 
fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty-four. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and is hereby, directed to place 
on the pension-rolls the name of Mrs, Annie 
A. Hays, widow of Brigadier General Alex- 
ander Hays, who was killed in the battle of the 
Wilderness on the fifth day of May, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, at the rate of fifty dol- 
lars per month, to commence from the passage 
of this act, and to continue during her widow- 
hood, and to be in lieu of the pension hereto- 
fore granted to the said Annie A. Hays, under 
the provisions of the general pension laws. 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


Cuap. CCLXXXII.—An Act to relieve Ver- 
non H. Vaughan, of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
of all Legal and Political Disabilitiesimposed 
by the Fourteenth Article of the Amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, (two thirds of each House 
concurring, ) That all legal and political disabil- 
ities imposed by the fourteenth article of the 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, by reason of participation in the late 
rebellion, be, and thesame are hereby, removed 


i| from Vernon H. Vaughan, of Tuscaloosa, Ala- 


bama. 
APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


Cuar. CCLXXXITIL—An Act to relieve A. E. 
Reynolds from Civil and Political Disabili- 
tics. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


T dier applying foriji 7 jo é Jni States of America in 
N ch soldier, upon applying foc |i resentatives of the United Slates of 3 l > 
ea hai f F i (two thirds of each House li tees for said extra services: Provided, That 
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concurring therein,) Thatall civil and political 
disabilities imposed by the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States 
be, and the same are hereby, removed from 
A. E. Reynolds, of Corinth, in the State of 
Mississippi. 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


Cuar. CCLKXXXIV.—An Act for the Relief 
of Charles A. Frazer, of Harrison county, 
Texas, and Joseph H. Sloss, of Colbert 
county, State of Alabama, of all Political 
Disabilities. 7 
Be it enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, (two thirds of each House 

concurring therein,) That all political disabili- 

ties imposed by the provisions of the fourteenth 
amendinent to the Constitution of the United 

States upon Charles A. Frazer, of Harrison 

county, State of Texas, and Joseph H. Sloss, 

of Colbert county, State of Alabama, for par- 
ticipation in the late rebellion, be, and the 
same is [are] hereby, removed. 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


Canar. COLXXXV.—An Act to remove the 
Legal and Political Disabilities of M. ©. 
Butler, of South Carolina. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Stales of America in 
Congress assembled, (two thirds of each House 
concurring therein, ) That all legal and political 
disabilities imposed by the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States, 
by reason of participation in the late rebellion, 
be, and they hereby are, removed from M. C. 
Butler, of Edgefield county, South Carolina. 

Avproven, July 14, 1870. 


Cuar. CCLXXXVI.—An Act repealing ‘An 
Act granting a Pension to Mrs. Ernestine 
Becker.” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That ‘‘an act granting a 
pension to Mrs. Ernestine Becker,” approved 
February twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven, be, and the same is hereby, re- 
pealed. 

Approven, July 14, 1870. 


Cuar, CCLXAXXVIT.—An Act for the Relief 
of the Third Arkansag Cavalry. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
reseniatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the same bounty be, 
and is hereby, granted the enlisted men of the 
third Arkansas cavalry, who were mustered 
out of the service on the twenty-second day of 
May, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, as is 
allowed all other soldiers enlisted for three 
years or during the war. s 

Approven, July 14, 1870. 


Cuar. CCLXXXVIH.—An Act for the Relief 
of the Trustees of Albert G. Sloo. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the claim of the tras- 
tees of Albert G. Sloo for compensation for 


| services in carrying the United States mails 


by steamers direct between New York and 
Chagres and New Orleans and Chagres, in 
addition to the regular service required under 
the contract made between the said Albert G. 
Sloo and the United States, be, and the same 
is hereby, referred to the Court of Claims, and 


ithe said court is hereby directed to examine 


the same and determine and adjudge whether 
any, and if any, what amount is due said trus- 
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Laws of the United States. 


the amount to be awarded by said court shall 
be upon the basis of the value. of carrying 
other first-class freight of like quantity with 
the mails actually carried between. the: same 
ports at the same time. 

Approved, July 14, 1870. 


Caar. CCLXXXIX.—An Act to remove all 
Legal and Political. Disabilities from George 
H. Bier, of Maryland. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, (two thirds of each House 
concurring. thercin,) That all legal and polit- 
ical disabilities imposed by the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, by reason of participation in the late 
rebellion, be,and they hereby are,removed from 
George H. Bier, of Maryland. 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


Cuar. COXC.—~An Act for the Relief of Wil- 
liam Selden. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
cause to be paid to William Selden, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of five thousand dollars, in 
full for all claim against the United States for 
the use and occupation of personal and real 
property by military authority within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-one, and thereafter. 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


Ciar. CCXCI.—An Act to extend Letters- 
Patent granied to John Bachelder. 


Bettenacted by the Senate and Louse of Ren- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the letters patent 
grauted to John Bachelder, dated May eighth, | 
eighteen hundred and forty-nine, for an im- | 
provement in sewing mechanism, as reissued 
December twelfth, cighteen hundred and sixty- 
five, be, and the same are hereby, extended, 
for the benefit of the said John Bachelder, his 
heirs and legal representatives, for seven years, 
from and after the eighth day of May, eighteen 
hundred and seventy: Provided, however, That 
said extended patent shall be open to legal 
inquiry and decision, in the same manner as 
if issued under the general law relating to pat- 
ents: And provided also, That all persons who 
have purchased said sewing mechanism since 
the expiration of said patent may continue to 
use the said mechanism so purchased, the game 
as if this act had not passed. 

Arproven, July 14, 1870. 


Cuap. CCCVIL—An Act for the Relief of | 
Rittenhouse P., Finck. 

De itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in | 
Congress assembled, That the Postmaster Gen- 
eral be, and is hereby, instructed to pay Rit- 
tenbouse P. Finck, outof any montes [moneys] | 
heretofore appropriated for the use of the Post 
Office Department, the sum of three hundred 
dollars, in full for all claims upon the United 
States for services as postal agent. 

Approven, July 15, 1870. f 


Cuar. CCCVIT.—An Act to settle the Claim of 
> the Heirs of the late Colonel William Gates. 
; of the United States Army. i 
Beitenacted bythe Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
treasury be, and hereby is, authorized to 


pay the sum of five thousand five hundred and | 


sixty-seven dollars and fifty cents to Mrs. H. 
L. Gates, widow of the late Colonel William 
Gates, of the United States Army, who acted 
as collector of revenue or military contribu- 
tions, during the late war with Mexico, under 
the direction of the President of the United 
States, it being the amount of his share of the 
proceeds of the sale of the schooner Oregon 
and cargo, seized and confiscated in April, 
eighteen hundred and forty-seven, at the port 
of Tampico, being equal to the share of his 
deputy, Franklin Chase and others, his subor- 
dinates, who, by special acts of Congress, have 
been allowed and paid their shares ofthe said 
vessel and cargo, and that the amount of said 
claim be paid out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated. 
APPROVED, July 15, 1870. 


Cuar. CCCVIIL—An Act for the Relief of 
Francis M. Strong and Thomas Ross. 
Beit enacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Francis M. Strong 
and Thomas Ross have leave to make applica- 


tion to the Commissioner of Patents for the |} 


extension of the letters-patent issued to them 
for improvement in platform scales, for the 
term of fourteen years from the fifteenth day 
of January, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
said letters-patent bearing date the fifteenth 
day of January, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
in the same manner as if the petition for said 
extension had been filed ‘at least ninety days 
before the expiration of said patent; and that 
the Commissioner be authorized to consider 
and determine said application in the same 
manner as if it had been filed ninety days 
before the expiration of said patent. 
Approven, July 15, 1870. 


Cuar. CCCIX.—An Act for the Relief of 
Charles Steedman, Commodore United 
States Navy. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and Ilouseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the proper account- 
ing officers of the Treasury be authorized, in 
adjusting the accounts of Commodore Charles 
Steedman, of the United States Navy, for dis- 
barsements as paymaster in command of the 
United States brig Dolphin, to allow and credit 
him the sum of seven hundred and four dollars 
and forty-one cents, the amount of debit items 


; from errors, which occurred without fault or 


neglect on his part. 
Approven, July 15, 1870. 


Cuar. CCOX.—An Act for the Relief of L. 
F. Larkin, of Weldon, North Carolina. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sum of one hun- 
dred and ninety-eighi dollars [and Jeighty-cight 
cents, from any sum not otherwise appropri- 
ated, be, and hereby is, allowed to L. I. Lar- 
kin, postmaster at Weldon, North Carolina, 
to reimburse him for losses sustained by the 
robbery of his office of stamps, &e. 

APPROVED, July 15, 1870, 


Crap. COCXL—An Act for the Relief of the 
widow of James L. Kiernan, late Consul to 
Chinkiang, China. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 
i resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be authorized and directed to pay 
to the widow of James L. Kiernan, late con- 
sul at Chinkiang, China, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
amount (not exceeding six hundred and twenty- 
five dollars) due said Kiernan as salary from 


October.the fourth to December twentieth, 

eighteen hundred and sixty-five, being a part 

of the time occupied in traveling from the 

United States to his post in China. 
Approven, July 15, 1870, 


Cuar. CCCXII.—An Act for the Relief of 
Vassar College. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Untied States of America in 
Congress assembled, Shat upon the devises and 
bequests made to Vassar College by the last 
will and testament of Matthew Vassar, de- 
ceased, of Poughkeepsie, Dutchess county, in 
the State of New York, bearing date the third 
day of February, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight, there shall neither be assessed nor col- 
lected any tax as for a legacy or succession, 
and the sum, if already assessed, shall be, and 
is hereby, remitted and released. 

APPROVED, July 15, 1870. 


Cuar. CCCOXITI.—An Act for the Relief of 
Sarah. L. Goodrich. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Sarah L. Goodrich, 
widow of Sanford B. Goodrich, deceased, late 
band-master in the third regiment of Michigan 
cavalry, be allowed and paid the same bounty 
and additional bounty to which she would have 
been entitled as such widow, had the said San- 
ford B. Goodrich been an enlisted man in the 
Army of the United States at the time of his 
death. 

Arproven, July 15, 1870. 


Cuar. CCCXIV.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Jerry Gordon. 


Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of tge pension 
laws, the name of Jerry Gordon, and to pay 
him a pension of twenty-five dollars per month 
from the date of this act, for and during the 
continuance of his natural life, said Gordon 
having lost both legs by reason of wounds 
received while in the service of the United 
States as a teamster at the second battle of 
Ball Run, Virginia. 

APPROVED, July 15, 1870. 


Cuar. COCXV.—An Act for the Relief of 
Richard M. Hodgson. 


Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there be, and is here- 
by, appropriated out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sam 
of one hundred dollars to Richard M. Hodgson, 
in full for clothing and personal effeets lost 
by the destruction of the U. S. 8. transport 
‘*Shingis,’’ on board of which vessel he wasa 
wounded passenger en route to hospital, having 
been wounded at Vicksburg, on board of the 


(| U.S. S. “ Oneida.” 


APPROVED, July 15, 1870. 


Cuar. CCCXVI.—An Act to removethe Legal 
and Political Disabilities of W. C. Whit 
thorne, of Maury county, Tennessee. 

Beit enacted bythe Senate and House of Rer 
resentatives of lie Untied States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all legal and political 
disabilities be, and are hereby, removed from 


| W. C. Whitthorne, of Maury county, Tennes- 


see, 
ApproveD, July 15, 1870. 
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Cuar. CCCX-VII.—An Act for the Relief of | 
Jearum Atkins. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- | 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Commissioner 
of Patents be, and he hereby is, authorized to 
entertain and exercise jurisdiction over a peti- 
tion of Jearum Atkins for an extension of let- 
tera-patent granted to him on the first day of 
December, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 

for a further term cf seven years from the first 

day of December, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
six, and to hear and determine upon the said 
petition in the same manner and with the same 
effect as if the original term of said patent had 
not expired, and to grant or refuse such ex- 
tension upon the same principles that govern | 
his decisions upon such applications when 
made in due course of law: Provided, That 
before granting any extension upon such peti- 
tion the Commissioner shall be satisfied that 
the same will inure to the sole benefit of said 
Atkins: And provided further, That no person 
shall be held liable forthe infringementcf said 
patent, if extended, for making use of said 
invention since the expiration of the original 
term of said patent and prior to the date of its 
extension. 


APPROVED, July 15, 1870, 


RESOLUTIONS. 


No. 9.—A Resolution to close the Accounts 
of John W. Forney, late Secretary of the 
Senate. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That to close the accounts 
of John W. Forney, late Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, on the books of the ‘Treasury, the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to bring such credit balances as have 
been found due to him, on account of such 
appropriations as have been exhausted, to his 
debit on certain other appropriations in which 
balances have been found against him, hehav- 
ing already satisfied the entire balance which 
has been found due by him on the final settle- 
ment of his accounts. 

APPROVED, February 3, 1870. 


No. 10.—A Resolution authorizing Com- 
mander Charles H. Baldwin, United States 
Navy, to accept a Gold Medal from the King 
of the Netherlands. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Commander Charles 
H. Baldwin, of the United States Navy, be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to accept a gold medal 
from the King of the Netherlands, tendered 
him in appreciation of services rendered to a 
merchant vessel of that nation in distress. 


APPROVED, February 7, 1870. 


No. 11.—Resolntion authorizing Lieutenant 
Commander W. A. Kirkland, United States 
Navy, to accept a Gold Medal from the 
Emperor of France. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in | 
Congress assembled, ‘That Lieutenant Com- 
mander W. A. Kirkland, of the United States 
Navy, be, and he is hereby, authorized to ac- 
cept a gold medal from the Emperor of France, 
tendered him in appreciation of services ren- | 
dered to the inhabitants of Point[e] à Pitre | 
when that place was visited by a hurricane. 

Approved, February 7, 1870. 


No. 14.—A Resolution for the Relief of John 
E. Reeside. 


Resolved by the Senate. and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Quartermaster 
General is hereby authorized and directed to 
settle and pay, upon the bills of lading, the 
accounts of John E. Reeside, for transporta- 
tion of public stores at the contract price, for 
the amount of public stores actually trans- 
ported, under his contract, dated April fourth, 
anno Domini eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, 
on route number two, for Kansas, Colorado, 
and New Mexico. 

J. QG. BLAING, | 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Vice President of the United States 
and President of the Senate. 


Indorsed by the’ Presipryr: “Recd Feb'y 
3d, 1870.” 


[Nore sy tae Department or Stare.—The 
foregoing resolution having been presented to 
the President of the United States for his ap- 
proval, and not having been returned by him 
to the House of Congress in which it originated 
within the time prescribed by the Constitution 
of the United States, has become alaw without 
his approval. } 


No. 17.—Joint Resolution for the Refunding 
of Hospital Money collected of the Whaling 
Bark ‘‘ Hamilton.” 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there be refunded to 
Zenas L. Adams, managing owner of the whal- 
ing bark ‘‘ Hamilton,” of New Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
of the United States not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of one hundred and thirty dol- 
lars and twenty cents, it being for so much 
money exacted by A. W. Clark, late United 
States consul at Valparaiso, of the master of 
the whaling bark ‘‘ Hamilton’’ for hospital tax, 
to which whaling vessels are not liable; said 


amount having been covered into the United | 


States Treasury. 
APPROVED, February 24, 1870. 


No. 19.—A Resolution amending an Act enti- 
tled “An Act for the Relief of Henry C. 
Noyes.” 

Whereas the act entitled ‘An act for the 
relief of Henry C. Noyes,” approved March 
third, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, con- 
tains a misrecital of the number of the bond 
therein referred to, whereby the said act is 
rendered ineffectual for the relief of the said 
Noyes: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the said act be, and 
hereby is, amended by striking therefrom the 
word “thirty-seven,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word ‘‘sixty-seven.”’ 

APPROYED, March 2, 1870. 


No. 20.—Joint Resolution authorizing the Issue | 


of Blankets to Enlisted Men of Company 

“By? Tenth Infantry, to replace others 

destroyed by Fire. : 

Beitresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized to cause to be issned forty- 
five blankets to such enlisted men of company 
“B,” tenth U. S. infantry, whose blankets 
were destroyed or rendered worthless in the 


extinguishment of a fire at Fort Snelling, Min- 
nesota, on the twentieth of December, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-eight; and said blankets 
shall be issued to said enlisted men without 
cost to them. 

Avproven, March 9, 1870. 


No. 24.—Joint Resolution providing for the 
payment of the Fourth Arkansas Mounted 
Infantry Volunteers. 

Beit resolved by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War, 
upon the possession of evidence of service which 
to him may seem satisfactory, is hereby directed 
to cause to be investigated the claims of the 
forces known as the fourth Arkansas mounted 
infantry, enlisted for twelve months under the 
authority of Major General Frederick Steele, in 
northwestern Arkansas, dated October twenty- 
third, eighteen hundred and sixty-three; and 
if he finds the troops performed actual ser- 
vice, he shall cause the officers and soldiers 
thereof to be pa at the same rates, for actual 
services rendered, while absent from their 
homes, as was [were] allowed by law to other 
volunteer military forces in the service at the 
same time. And in estimating the amount 
due the said force, the officers and non-com- 
missioned officers, thereof shall be paid under 
the mustering regulations of the Army in force 
at the time theregiment was under recruitment. 
And no allowance shall be made for any troops 
who did not perform actual military service in 
full eae pate with and subject to the orders 
of the United States authorities. 

Avprovep, March 18, 1870, 


No. 25.—Joiut Resolution appropriating to 
the widow and children of the late E. M. 
Stanton, for their use, a sum equal to one 
year’s salary of an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Statesof America in 
Congress assembled, That, in consideration of 
the distinguished services and untimely death 
of Honorable Edwin M. Stanton, there shall 
be paid, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to his widow, for the 
use of herself and his children, a sum equal 
to one year’s salary of an associate justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, to 
which office he had been appointed at the time 
of his death. 

Approved, March 18, 1870. 


No. 27.—doint Resolution for the Relief of 
francis S. McDonald. 


Bett resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be directed to cause to be paid to Francis 8. 
McDonald the full pay and emoluments of a 
second lieutenant of the third Minnesota vol- 
unteers from November the first, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, to June twenty-sixth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three, with travel, 
pay, and allowances from Snyder’s Bluff, Mis- 
sissippi, to Fort Snelling, Minnesota. 

Approvep, March 23, 1870. 


No. 34.—A Resolution to authorize the Reap- 
pointment of William Pollard in the Engin- 
eer Corps of the United States Navy. 


| 

i Resolved bythe Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the United States of America in 
i Congress assembled, That the President of the 
| United States be, and he is hereby, author- 
| ized to nominate, and, by and with the advice 


ll and consent of the Senate, to reappoint Wil- 
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liam ‘Pollard, late an assistant engineer in the 
Navy, to. the place from which he was dis- 
missed. 

Avprovep, April 12, 1870. 


No. 385.—-A Resolution for the Relief of Brig- 
adier General Gabriel R. Paul, of the Uni- 
ted States Army. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Brigadier General 
Gabriel R. Paul shall receive the full pay and 
allowance of a brigadier general in the Army 
of the United States, that being his rank when 
wounded, and on which he was retired, 

: ApproveD, April 12, 1870. 


No. 88.—Joint Resolution to construe an Act 
entitled “An Act to amend an Act entitled 
‘An Act to confirm certain Private Land 
Claims in the Territory of New Mexico.’” 


Beitresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That so much of an act 
approved February twenty-fifth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-nine, and entitled ‘‘An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to confirm cer- 
tain private land claims in the Territory of 
New Mexico,” as requires that derivative 
claimants under Vigil and St. Vrain shall 
establish their claims to the satisfaction of the 
register’ and receiver of the proper land dis- 
trict within ‘one year from the passage of said 
act, shall be so construed as to authorize the 
presentation of such derivative claims within 
one year from the completion and approval 
of the subdivisional surveys contemplated by 
said act of twenty-fifth February, eighteen huu- 
dred and sixty-nine. 

‘Src. 2. And be it further resolved, That all 
settlers entitled by said act to the rights of pre- 
emption or homestead shall have the further 
time of thirty days, after notice in their favor 
of their respective claims, to file their declara- 
tory statements as preémptors or to make entry 
under the homestead laws, as they may select. 

APPROVED, April 28, 1870. 


—_ 


No. 44.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
George S. Atkinson, late Assistant Quarter- 
master of Volunteers. 


Be ttresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘hat the proper account- 
ing officers of the Treasury Department, in 
adjusting the accounts of George S. Atkinson, 
late assistant quartermaster of volunteers, 
credit and allow him the sum of two thousand 
forty-three dollars and one cent, the proper 
vouchers for which sum were lostand destroyed 
at Mobile, Alabama, in May, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-five, by the burning and destruction 
of the Government vessel ‘Kate Dale.” 

Approved, May 4, 1870. 


No, 45.—Joint Resolution to enable the Court 
of Claims to hear and determine the Claim 
of E. Diekelman, a subject of the King of 
Prussia. 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the claim of B. Diek- 
elman, a subject of the King of Prussia, for 
damages for an alleged detention of the ship 
‘Essex?’ by the military authorities of the 
United States, at New Orleans, in the month 
of September, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
two, be, and is hereby, referred to the Court 
of Claims, for its decision in accordance with 
law, and to award such damages as may be 


just in the premises, if he may be found to be 
entitled to any damages. 
APPROVED, May 4, 1870. 


No. 46.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
James L. Ridgely, Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue for the Second District of Maryland. 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the accounting officers thereof, 
be, and they are hereby, authorized in the set- 
tlement of the accounts of James L. Ridgely, 
collector of internal revenue for the second 
district of Maryland, to credit him with the 
sum of sixteen hundred and seventeen dollars 
and seventy-five cents, internal revenue stamps 
stolen from his office, if it shall appear that 
said loss was without fault or negligence on 
his part. 

APPROVED, May 4, 1870. 


No. 51.—A Resolution authorizing the Issue 
of Clothing to certain Enlisted Men of the 
Fourteenth Regiment of Infantry. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to issue cloth- 
ing in lieu of and equal in value to that lost 
by those enlisted men of the fourteenth regi- 
ment of infantry whose quarters in Ash Bar- 
racks, Nashville, Tennessee, were destroyed 
by fire on the night of the fourth day of Decem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine. 

Avprovep, May 5, 1870. 


No. 52.—A Resolution authorizing the Presi- 
dent tostrike from the Rollsof the Army the 
Names of certain Officers. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to drop from the rolls 
ofthe Army Lieutenant W. Barnhart, first lieu- 
tenant fourth cavalry, and W. J. Patterson, 
first lientenant fifth artillery. 

APPROVED, May 5, 1870. 


No. 56.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
Roswell M. Shurtleff, of New York. 


Beil resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the proper account- 
ing officers of the Treasury be, and they are 
hereby, required to audit and pay to Roswell 
M. Shurtleff, of New York city, as first lieu- 
tenant and adjutant of the naval brigade and 
union coast guard, organized in May, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one, by Colonel Washington 
A. Bartlett, of New York, the pay and emolu- 
ments of first lieutenant and adjutant, for mili- 
tary service rendered by him without having 
been mustered into the United States service, 
from May fifteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
one, to July twenty-third, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-two, deducting therefrom the amount 
received by him from the United States as a 
prisoner of war at Richmond, Virginia. 

Approved, May 6, 1870. 5 


No. 58.—A Resolution forthe Relief of certain 
Officers of Volunteers. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That in every case in which 
a commissioned officer or enlisted man was 
detached from his regiment in pursuance of 
orders from the War Department, and directed 
to report to Brigadier General Daniel Ullman, 
in New York city, with a view to being mus- 
tered as a commissioned officer in the brigade 


which General Ullman was authorized by the 
War Department to raise, and who actually 
reported in New York, without neglect or delay 
on his part, and under orders from his superior 
officers entered on duty as a commissioned offi- 
cer, andwas afterward actually mustered, but 
by reason of there being. no legal vacancy, or 
from other cause beyond his control, and with- 
out his own fault or neglect, was not mustered 
in as a commissioned officer of the date he re- 
ported at General Ullman’s headquarters, the 
War Department, after an examination of the 
facts in each case, shall allow him full pay 
and emoluments for the rank to which he was 
assigned, and in which he served, from the date 
on which he reported atthe aforesaid head- 
quarters, deducting therefrom all pay, allow- 
ances, and emoluments actually received for 
such period; and in case of the death of any 
such commissioned officer or enlisted man prior 
to or after muster or after honorable discharge, 
his heirs or legal representatives shall be enti- 
tled to the pay and allowances of the rank in 
which such commissioned officer or enlisted 
man actually served, deducting all pay and 
allowances received by him or them for such 
period. 
Avrprovep, May 7, 1870. 


No. 61,—Jvint Resolution for pay of one 
year’s Salary to the executors of General 
John A. Rawlins, for the benefit of hig 
Family. 

Bett resoived by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and is hereby, directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to the executors of the 
estate of General John A. Rawlins, late Sec- 
retary of War, (for the benefit of the family 
of said Rawlins,) one year’s salary as Secre- 
tary of War, less the amount paid to him as 
salary prior to his death. 

Approvep, May 11, 1870. 


No. 64.—A Resolution authorizing Lieuten- 
ant Commander Arthur A. Yates, Surgeon 
Albert L. Gibson, Passed Assistant Surgeon 
Charles H, White, and Assistant Surgeon 
Jerome H. Kidder, of the United States 
Navy, to accept Decorations from the King 
of Portugal in recognition of Humane Ser- 
vices. 

Mesolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of ihe United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Lieutenant Com- 
mander Arthur A. Yates, Surgeon Albert L, 
Gibson, Passed Assistant Surgeon Charles H. 
White, and Assistant Surgeon Jerome H. Kid- 
der, of the United States Navy, be, and they 
are hereby, authorized to accept the decora- 
tions tendered them by the king of Portugal, 
in recognition of humane services rendered by 
them to an officer of the Portuguese navy. 

APPROVED, May 26, 1870. 


No. 65.—A Resolution to authorize the Pay- 
ment of the fall Salary of Alvin P. Hovey, 
as Minister in Peru, without deduction 6n 
account of absence from his post. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Alvin P, Hovey, 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States in Peru, who has 
been absent from his post as a witness in a 
judicial proceeding interesting to the United 
States, be paid the full amount of his salary, 
notwithstanding such abseuce, and the same 
shall be paid out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, 

Avprovep, May 26, 1870, 
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CS.—doint Resolution for the Relief of 
Alfred B. Winslow, of Portland, Maine. 

Peit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
ess assembled, That the Secretary of the 
ury be, and he is hercby, authorized to 
e and deliver to Alfred B. Winslow, of 
land, Maine, notes and securities of the 
d States to the amount of twelve hun- 
and fifty dollars in place of the following, 
which were lost and destroyed by fire on the 
fourth day of July, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
six, viz: one five-twenty, number 30,572, dated 
May first, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, for 
one hundred dollars ; one five-twenty, number 
9,689, dated May first, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, for fifty dollars: one five-twenty, 
namber 80,569, dated May first, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-four, for one hundred dollars ; 
one five-twenty, number 8,588, dated May first, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, for five hun- 
dred dollars, and one of eighteen hundred and 
eighty-one, number 11,834, dated November 
sixteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, for 
five hundred dollars. And the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall take such bond and security to 
indemnify the Government against the pre- 
sentation of the same for redemption as he may 
dcem necessary and sufficient, 

APPROVED, June 8, 1870. 


No. 71.—A Resolution for the Relief of Mrs. 
E, Grace Stevens. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the Secretary of the 
Treasury cause to be paid to Mrs. E. Grace 
Stevens, widow of H. K. Stevens, late a lieu- 
tenant in the United States Navy, the sum of 
six hundred and thirty dollars, being the amount 
reserved out of his pay as such lieutenant, upon 
an allotment ticket for her benefit, while he was 
at sea on board the United States ship Ports- 
mouth. 

APPROVED, June 7, 1870, 


No. 74,—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
John M. Broome and others, the Band of 
the Twelfth Kentucky Infantry. 


Whereas, John Martin Broome, leader of 
the band of the twellth regiment Kentucky 
volunteer infantry, and Adam Skilling, Chris- 
tian Kuboz, George Scott, and Rudolf Van- 
deran, musicians of the first class, George 
Hoeflinger, Peter Oehlschlager, John Eck, and 
-hilip Weis, musicians of the second class, 
fand } Alvis Berg and Philip Herrmann (the last 
named having died in hospital on the thirty- 
first March, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, ) 
musicians of the third class, were enlisted as 
the band of musicians of the twelfth Kentucky 
infantry on the third day of January, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, and performed ser- 
vice, and were discharged by the authority of 
law and military regulations as the band of said 
regiment uatilthe tenth of September, eight- 
con hundred and sixty-two, without having 
been paid, and without having furnished to the 
War Department the proper rolls of muster- 
in and muster-out of service; Therefore, 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
sesentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the proper officers 
of the War and Treasury Departments are 
rereby authorized and directed to allow to said 
musicians the same pay and allowances from 
the time of their enlistment tothe date of their 
discharge aforesaid as though their muster- 
rolls bad been properly furnished and were in 
all respects regular. 

Approven, June 17, 1870. 


4ler Coxe. 2p Suss.—No. 49. 


No. 81.—A Resolution to provide for the 
payment of the Claim of Martha A. Estill, 
adiministratrix of the estate of James M. 
Estill, deceased, Redick MeKee, and Pablo 
de le Toba. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 'Fhat the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized to examine the 
claim of Martha A. Estill, administratrix of the 
estate of James M. Estill, late of California, 
alleged to be due for supplies furnished in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one or eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-two, for the use of the Indians 
in the northern district of California, amount- 
ing to three thousand dollars; also the claim 
of Pablo de la Toba, for supplies furnished to 
the Indians on the Merced river, under alleged 
contract with an agent of the Indian commis- 
sioners, then in California, amounting to eight 
thousand and forty dollars; and also that of 
Redick McKee, formerly commissioner and 
Indian agent in the State of California, for an 
alleged balance of account for services and 
disbursements made for expenses and for extra 
compensation while acting ag such commis- 
sioner and agent, from eighteen hundred and 
fifty to eighteen hundred and fifty-three, said 
balance amounting to seven thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty-four dollars and fifty-nine 
cents; and if,on said examination, the Secre- 
tary shall be of opinion that said claims or 
either of them or any parts or items thereof are 
just and equitable, and that they were con- 
tracted in good faith and for the public service, 
he shall cause the same to be paid to the re- 
spective parties or their legal representatives : 
Provided, That no greater amount than that 
specified in this resolution as claimed by the 
respective parties shall in any event be paid: 
And provided, further, That the amount paid 
in cither case shall be accepted in full discharge 
of the entire claim. 

Seo. 2. Be it further resolved, That a sufi- 
cient sum to pay the amounts adjudged to be 
due under this resolution is hereby appro- 
priated. 

APPROVED, June 23, 1870, 


No. 82.—Joint Resolution granting a Pension 
to John Powers, late a Private in Eleventh 
Regiment United States Infantry, inthe War 
of cighteen hundred and twelve. 


Bett resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- | 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he hereby is, directed to place 
the name of John Powers, aprivate in Captain 
Bliss’ [s] company of the eleventh regiment of 
United States infantry in the war of cighteen 
hundred and twelve, on the pension-roll, and 
to pay him a pension of eight dollars per month 
from and after the passage of this joint reso- 
lution. 

APPROVED, Jane 23, 1870. 


No. 83.—A Resolution to admit free of Duty 
certain Printed Chromos, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That certain printed chro- 
mos of Indian paintings belonging to dohn M. 
Stanley, not exceeding twenty-one thousand 
eopies, shall be admitted free of duty, under | 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe: Provided, That | 
the permitso granted to John Af. Stanley 


shall 


Saia 


United States for the destruction by fire, of 

certain Indian paintings belonging to him, in 

January, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, at | 
y; cig ndred and sixty-four 

the time of the burning of the building of the | 


H 
| 
| 
i 
| 
be in full settlement of all claim against the i 
| 


Smithsonian Institution, in the city of Wash- 
ington. 
APPROVED, June 28, 1870, 


No. 84.—A Resolution conferring upon the 
Court of Claims Jurisdiction to hear and 
determine the Claim of William B. Campbell. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That jurisdiction is hereby 
given to the Court of Claims to hear and de- 
termine the claim of William B. Campbell for 
the loss of an unfinished steamer, alleged to 
have been seized in the fall of eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-one, by order of General Grant, 
while in command at Cairo, to prevent the same 
from falling into the hands of the rebele and 
being used by them to cross the river from the 
Kentucky to the Illinois shore, and which ves- 
sel is alleged to have been lost in consequence 
of that seizure, And said court is authorized 
to hear and determine the validity of said claim 
and the amount of said Campbell’s loss. 

APPROVED, June 23, 1870. 


No, 85.—A Resolution for the Relief of Lewis 
D. Smith. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre 
sentatives of the United Slates of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Postmaster Gen- 
eral be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
required, in settling the accounts of Lewis D. 
Smith, the postmaster at Ionia, Michigan, to 
allow him a credit of the amount of stamps 
belonging to the United States instrusted [in- 
trusted] to his care, and stolen from his posses- 
sion, not exceeding the sum of fourteen hundred 
and seventy-six dollars. 

Approyven, June 24, 1870, 


No. 86.—-A Resolution for the Relief of J. R. 
Clark. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre. 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to audit and settle the accounts of J. R. Clark, 
late collector of internal revenue for the fourth 
collection district of California, under the pro- 
visions of section twenty-five of theact approved 
July thirty, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, 
entitled “‘ An act to provide internal revenue, 
to sapport the Government, to pay interest ou 
the public debt, and for other purposes,” and, 
in addition tothe actual necessary disburse- 
ments made by him, sball allow him the sum 
of thirty-five hundred dollars per annum as 
salary; and there is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
| appropriated, a sufficient sum, not exceeding 
forty-five hundred and thirteen dollarg and 
forty cents, to pay said Clark such amount as 
may be justly due hira on such settlement for 
services and disbursements in said office for 
the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
j dred and sixty-four. 

APPROVED, June 25, 1870. 


No. 92.—Joint Resolution authorizing Surgeon 
yeorge E. Cooper, of the United States 
Army, toaccept a Gift from the Government 
of France, in acknowledgment of services 
rendered. 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatices of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That George B. Cucper, 
surgeon United States Army, be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to accept from the French 
Governmentagold watch and chain in acknowl- 
i edgment of services by him rendered in July, 
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eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, to the crew 
of the French imperial corvette ‘‘ Curieux.”’ 
APPROVED, June 80, 1870. 


No. 107.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
Colonel Thomas P. McManus, of Texas. 


Be itresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatines of the United States of America in 
-Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be authorized and directed to adjust 
and settle the claim of Thomas P. McManus, 
a loyal citizen of Texas and an officer of the 
United States volunteers during the rebel- 
lion, for ninety bales of cotton, of average 
weight and quality, seized at Alleyton, Texas, 
in July, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, by 
Major L. B. Houston, commanding the post 
of Columbus, and turned over to the supervis- 
ing Treasury agent at Galveston, Texas, sold 
for the use of thé United States and the pro- 
ceeds paid intothe Treasury, the amount found 
due to be paid said Thomas P. McManus out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and not to exceed the sum of 
twenty-two thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

Approves, July 11, 1870. 


No. 121.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
Jane Dean Bishop. 


Bettresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That frem the twenty- 
third day of May, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven, to the twenty seventh day of March, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, Jane Dean 
Bishop, widow of the late Surgeon Wm. S. 
Bishop, United States Navy, shall be allowed 
the difference of pay between her husband’s 
salary as a passed assistant surgeon and a sur- 
geon in the Navy, according to the established 
rates of pay during that period. 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


No. 122,—A Resolution authorizing the Post- 
master General to continue to use in the 
Postal Service a certain Invention and De- 
vice for the post-marking of Mail Packages 
and for the more’ permanent cancellation 
of Postage Stamps, and to make a just and 
equitable Compensation for the past and 
future use of the same by the Post Office 
Department. 


said letters-patent shall continue, and to whom 
it shonld be paid under the said letters- patent 
and reissues thereof; and to report the amount 
thus ascertained and determined to Congress at 
its next session. 

Approven, July 14, 1870. 


No. 123.—A Resolution for the Relief of Cap- 
tain John Faunce, and others, officers of 
the Revenue-Cutter Harriet Lane. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to the officers of the revenue- 
cutter Harriet Lane, and to the heir or heirs 
of such as may have died since the transfer of 
the said vessel to the Secretary of the Navy 
for the purpose of the Paraguay expedition, 
the difference of pay between that at that time 
allowed the officers of the revenue service and 
the sum of eighteen hundred dollars per annum 
for captain, fifteen hundred dollars per annum 
for first lieutenant, and one thousand dollars 
per annum each for second and third lieuten- 
ants, while they were employed onsaid revenue- 
cutter in regular naval service. 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


No. 124.—Joint Resolution for the Relief 
of I. Edwards Clarke, and the Heirs and 
Legal Representatives of John T. Peabody 
deceased, 

Beitresolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to I. Edwards 
Clarke, late marshal of the United States pro- 
visional court of the State of Louisiana, the 
sum of six thousand one hundred and one dol- 
lars and sixty-six cents; and to the heirs and 
legal representatives of John T. Peabody, 
deceased, late clerk of said court, the sum of 
three thousand four hundred and three dollars 
and thirty-three cents, in full satisfaction for 
all services, claims, and expenditures of said 
officers in behalf of the United States, 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


No. 125.—A Resolution authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate certain Buildings 
to the Saint Aloysius Relief Society of 
Washington, District of Columbia. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 

War be authorized and directed to donate to 

the Saint Aloysius Relief Society, of Wash- 

ington, District of Columbia, for charitable 
purposes, the two frame buildings located on 
ground leased by the United States, at corner 
of N street and Connecticut avenue, and now 
occupied as Army offices and quarters: Pro- 
vided, That said society shall remove said 
buildings at their own expense, when vacated 
by the United States, 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


|| No. 126.—Joint Resolution authorizing the 
(| Secretary of the Treasury to examine and 
| adjust the Accounts of the late Collector 
‘| of the Third and Sixth Collection Districts 
li of Missouri. 

Beittresolved by the Senaieand House of Rep- 
|| Tesentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
| directed to cause the accounts of Charles B. Wil- 
kinson, late collectorof internal revenue in the 
third and sixth collection districts of the State 
i of Missouri, to be thoreughly examined and 
i adjusted, and if, on such examination, it shall 
paid into the Treasury a larger amount of 
money than was collected by him from such 
revenues, and that he is not otherwise in de- 
fault or liable to the United States as such 


be satisfactorily proven that said Wilkinson | 


collector, and that he so performed his duty 
and kept his accounts as to be able to estab- 
lish his right to demand any sum of money 
from the United States, to cause the excess of 
such payment to be refunded and paid to said 
Wilkinson in the same manner as taxes erron- 
eously assessed and collected are refunded 
and paid back. 
APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


No.-127.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
Joseph and Matthew M. Merriman, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and is hereby, authorized and 
directed tocause to berefunded to Joseph and 
Matthew M. Merriman, of Hartford, in the 
State of Connecticut, the sum of twenty-eight 
hundred and eighty dollars and ninety-six 
cents, a tax upon sales erroneously assessed 
and collected thirty-first January, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, and not authorized 
by a proper construction of the internal reve- 
nue laws of the United States. 

AppROVED, July 14, 1870. 


No. 137.—Joint Resolution allowing late Act- 
ing Ensign George M. Smith a share in cer- 
tain Prizes captured by the United States 
Steamer Aries, 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That late Acting Ensign 
George M. Smith, of the United States steamer 
Aries, who was captured January seventh, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-four, on the coast of 
South Carolina, in the discharge of his duties 
while belonging to that vessel, shall be, and is 
hereby, entitled to receive his share of all prizes 
captured by that vessel? during the time of his 
imprisonment; that. his name shall be con- 
sidered as being borne upon the ship's books 
the same as though he had been temporarily 
absent, 

Suc. 2. And beit further enacted, [resolved, ] 
That if the money for said prizes, or any of 
them, has already been distributed, then the 
Secretary of the Navy be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized to order the payment to be made from 
the moiety thereof belonging to the United. 
States. 

Approvep, July 15, 1870. 


No. 188.—Joint Resolution for the settlement 
of the Accounts of Charles C. Upham, late 
Paymaster in the Navy, deceased. 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Navy be authorized and directed to cause the | 
accounts of Charles C. Upham, late paymas- 
ter in the Navy, deceased, to be settled and 
adjusted upon just and equitable principles. 

Arproven, July 15, 1870. 


No. 139.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
Chief Engineers George Sewelland William 
H. Shock, of the Navy. 

Beit resolved by the Senate and Mouse of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Thatthe service of George 
Sewell and William H. Shock, as chief engin- 
eers of the United States Navy, shall be con- 
sidered as having cominenced at the same date 
as that of Samuel Archbold, with whom they 
were examined as first assistant engineers, and 
passed for promotion to the grade of chief 
engineer. 

APPROVED, July 15, 1870, 


4ist Cona....2D SESS. 


No. 140.—Jomt Resolution directing the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office to issue 
a Patent to Stephen Marston, of Hartford, 
State of Connecticut, conveying to the said 
Marston the Lands described in said resolu- 
fon. 


Whereas the said Stephen Marston is in pos- 
session of the following-deseribed lands, to 
wit: acertain piece or parcel of land in frac- 
tional section five, in township thirteen north, 
of range five east, in Bay county, State of 
Michigan, being part of the middle ground in 
Saginaw river, in the said State of Michigan, 
: described as follows, to wit: commencing at 
a point where the north line of said section five 
intersects the east bank of said middleground, 
said point being located forty-one chains and 
fourteen links east of the northwest corner of 
section five ; running thence west on the town- 
ship line seven chains and fifty-seven links; 
thence south four degrees and fifty minutes east 
(true meridian,) eighteen chains and twenty- 
nine links; thence east, parallel with the town- 
ship line, seven chains and fifty-seven links, to 
the river bank; thence northerly along the 
meanderings of said river to the place of be- 
ginning. Also, a portion of section thirty-two, 
in township fourteen north, of range five east, 
lying immediately north of and adjoining the 
above-deseribed land, described as follows: 
commencing at the point where the south line 
of said section thirty-two intersects the east 
bank of said middle ground, said point being 
located forty-one chains and fourteen links 
east of the southwest corner of said section 
thirty-two; running thence west on the town- 
ship line seven chains and fifty-seven links ; 
thence north two degrees and fifty-nine min- 
utes west (true meridian,) three chains and 
fifty-three links; thence east, parallel with 


township line, seven chains and fifty-seven 
links, to the river bank ; thence southerly with 
the meandering of said river to the place of 
beginning, containing in the two parcels of 
land above described sixteen and fifty-one hun- 
dredths acres, be the same more or less, and 
has improved said lands by erecting, or causing 
to be erected thereon a saw-mill and other 
buildings of great value, namely, of the value 
of twenty thousand dollars; and whereas said 
lands are in the Saginaw river, in the said State 
of Michigan, and known as middle ground; 
and whereas said Marston and his grantors 
owned the land on the shore or bank of said 
river opposite the said above-described lands, 
and supposing and believing that he was the 
legal owner of said lands, he proceeded to 
make, or cause to be made, the said improve- 
ments on said lands: Therefore, 

Beitresolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office be, and he is here- 
by, authorized and dirxcted to issue to Stephen 
Marston, of Hartfgrd, Connecticut, a patent 
conveying to said Marston the above-described 
lands, upon the payment into the said land of- 
fice, by said Marston, of the sum of one hundred 
dollars: Provided, That nothing herein shall 
be construed to give said Marston title to said 
lands, if any, west of a line drawn northerly 
and. southerly through said island, being the 
middle of the river. 

APPROVED, July 15, 1870. 


No. 141—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
Mrs. Margaret P. Robinson, of Kentucky. 
Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of Americain 

Congress assembled, That the Quartermaster 


General is hereby directed to payto Mrs. Mar- 


i] garet P. Robinson, widow of Richard M. Rob- 


inson, in her own right, and in full satisfaction 
of all claims for the use of real and personal 
property of the premises known as Camp Dick 
Robinson, in Garrard county, Kentucky, for 
military purposes, by the military anthority 
of the United States, five thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-eight dollars and thirty- 
cents, for the sole use and benefit of Mar- 
garet P. Robinson, out of the public money of 
the quarlermaster’s department of the United 
States. 
Arproven, July 15, 1870. 


No. 142.—Joint Resolution authorizing the 
Postmaster General to adjust the Accounts 
of George Chorpenning. 


Beitresolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is hereby authorized and directed to invest- 
igate and adjust the claims of George Chor- 
penning, under the first section of an act for 
his relief, approved March third, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, on the basis of com- 
pensation allowed by said act for the regular 
service, and the claim growing out of the cur- 
tailment and annulment of his contract on 
route number twelve thousand eight hundred 
and one, on the basis of his agreement with 
the Postmaster General for the service, to be 
settled as provided for the services named 
in said act of March third, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-seven, and the right of appeal from 
the findings of the Postmaster General to the 
Court of Claims is reserved and allowed to 
said claimant. i 

APPROVED, July 15, 1870. 


